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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, March 4, 1893. 


Hon, ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Vice-President of the United 
States, having taken the oath of office at the close of the last 
regular session of the Fifty-second Congress, took the chair. 

PRAYER. 


Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D.D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: 

O Thou, with whom is no variableness or shadow of turning, 
the unchangeable God, whose throne stands forever, and whose 
dominion ruleth over all; we seek a Father’s blessing as we wait 
at the mercy seat. We bring to Thee our heart homage, God of 
our fathers, thanking Thee for our rich heritage of faith and of 
freedom, hallowed by the toils and tears, the valor and blood 
and prayers, of our patriotdead. Wecome with an abiding faith 
in God, who has led us all through our history, and pray that the 
blessings we so abundantly enjoy may abide upon the family of 
nations so honorably represented here to-day. Grant that this 
stream of mercy may flow throughout the world, and that all the 
people may have the freedom wherewith Christ makes free. 

e look unto Thee for Thy guidance and blessing as we come 
to these solemnities, and pray that Eny poros may abide upon 
Thy servants the President and his Cabinet, upon the President 
of the Senate, and these Thy servants who to-day lay aside the 

rplexing responsibilities of public office, honored of men and 
flood of God. 

We commend to Thine especial favor Thy servant, the Presi- 
dent-elect, called for the second time to these high and honor- 
able and responsible trusts. O God, shield him by Thy power 
and let Thy banner over his home, in which Thou hast opened 
a wellspring of joy, ever be love. Gird him with Thy might. 
Guide him 1 Thy counsel. Control his judgment. ake him 
strong in purpose, and so do Thou direct his Administration 
with those associated with him in official relations that the 
blessing of God may continue more and more upon our Republic, 
which has ever been prospered of Heaven. 

Bless, we pray Thee, our Vice-President, the President of the 
Senate, and those who to-day assume for the first time these re- 
sponsibilities. So guide by Thy divine counsel, our Father, that 
in the future, as in the past, the unseenhand mayleadus. Bless 
all the people of this great nation in their industries, in their 
homes, in their churches, in their schools, prospering every right 
endeavor, delivering us from lawlessness and vice, and bring 
in the reign of peace and righteousness more and more, an 
among the nations of the world. 

Guide us in the path of duty. Enry ont hearts, we pray Thee, 
by the indwelling of Thy Spirit. O Lord, pardon what we have 
been. Sanctify what we are. Order what we shall be. And 
Thine shall be the glory and ours the eternal salvation, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who hath taught us when we pray tosay: 

Our Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done upon earth. as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our trespasses as 


we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory,forever. Amen.” 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, deeply impressed with a 
sense of its responsibilities and of its dignities, I now enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of the high office to which I have 
been called. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that among the occupants of 
this chair during the one hundred and four years of our consti- 
tutional history have been statesmen eminent alike for their tal- 
ents and for their tireless devotion to publicduty. Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Calhoun honored its incumbency during the early 
days of the Republic, while Arthur, Hendricks, and Morton 
have at a later period of our history shed luster upon the office 
of President of the most august deliberative assembly known to 
men. 

I assume the duties of the great trust confided to me with no 
feeling of self-confidence, but rather with that of grave distrust 
of my ability satisfactorily to meet its requirements. I may be 
pardoned for saying that it shall be my earnest endeavor to dis- 
charge the important duties which lie before me with no less of 
impartiality and courtesy than of firmness and fidelity. Ear- 
nestly invoking the coöperation, the forbearance, the charity of 
each of its members, I now enter upon my duties as Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. 

The Secretary of the Senate will read the proclamation of the 
President of the United States convening the Senate in extraor- 
dinary session, 

PROCLAMATION. 


The Secretary (Mr. ANSON G. McCook) read the following 
proclamation: 

By the President of the United States of America: 

Whereas public interest require thatthe Senate should be convened at 12 
o'clock on the 4th day of March next to receive such communications as may 
be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary occasion requires the 
Senate ofthe United States to convene at the Capitol, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the 4th day of March next, at 12 o'clock noon, of which all persons 
who shall at that time be entitled to act as members of that body are hereby 
required to take notice. 

iven under my hand and the seal of the United States at Washington this 
25th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and Ah ge ten 


By the President: 
WILLIAM F. WHARTON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


SWEARING IN OF SENATORS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The names of the newly elected 
Senators whose credentials are on file will now be called by the 
Secretary, and they will come forward and receive the oath of 
office four at a time. 

The Secretary read the names of— 

Nelson W. Aldrich, of the State of Rhode Island. 

William V. Allen, of the State of Nebraska, 

William B. Bate, of the State of Tennessee. 

Francis M. Cockrell, of the State of Missouri. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came 
forward,and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 
The Secre called the names of— + 

John W. l, of the State of Virginia. 
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Cushman K. Davis, of the State of Minnesota. 
' Charles J. Faulkner. of the State of West Virginia. 

James Z. George, of the State of Mississippi. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came 
forward, and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Arthur P. Gorman, of the State of Maryland. 

George Gray, of the State of Delaware. 

Eugene Hale, of the State of Maine. 

2 R. Hawley, of the State of Connecticut. 
As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came 
forward, and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the State of Massachusetts. 

Roger Q. Mills, of the State of Texas. 

John L. Mitchell, of the State of Wisconsin. 

Edward Murphy, jr., of the State of New York. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came 
forward, and the oath prescribed by law wasadministered tothem. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Samuel Pasco, of the State of Florida. 

Redfield Proctor, of the State of Vermont. 

Matthew S. Quay, of the State of Pennsylvania. 

William N. Roach, of the State of North Dakota. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect (with 
the exception of Mr. Quay, who was absent) came forward, and 
the oath prescribed by law was administered to them: 

The Secretary called the names of— 

John Sherman, of the State of Ohio. 

James Smith, jr., of the State of New Jersey. 

William M. Stewart, ef the State of Nevada. 

As their names were called, the respective Senators-elect came 
forward and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Francis B. Stockbridge, of the State of Michigan. 

David Turpe; of the State of Indiana. 

Stephen M. White, of the State of California. 

As their names were called, the respective Senators-elect came 
forward and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 


SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I present the credentials of John Martin, re- 
cently elected a Senator from Kansas for the term ending March 
3, 1895, and ask that they be read and lie on the table for the 


resent. 
ž The VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 
The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF KANSAS, Areculive Department. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States: 


This is to certify that on the 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1803, John Martin was duly elected by the islature of Kansas a Senator 
to represent said State in the Senate of the United States for the unexpired 
term of six years commencing the 4th day of March, A. D. 1889, and ending 
March 4, 1 and to fill the vacancy in said term happening by the decease 
of the Hon. m B. Plumb. 

Witness his excellency, our governor, L. D. pomori and our seal here- 
unto affixed, at Topeka, this 25th day of January, in the of our Lord 
1809, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and sey- 


enteen 
per) L. D. LEWELLING. 
the governor: 
R. S. OSBORN, Secretary of State. 


Mr. HOAR. The credentials of Mr. Martin seem to be in due 
form and to entitle him prima facie to be admitted toa seat in the 
Senate. If there be any question as to his title upon the merits 
the Senate can deal with it afterwards. I ask that the oath be 
administered to Mr. Martin. 

Mr. PEF FER. Mr. Martin being present, I rose to ask that 
the oath of office be administered to him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect from Kansas will 
come forward and take the oath of office. 

Mr. Martin was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
PEFFER, and the oath 5 by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


SENATORS PRESENT, 


The Senators-elect having been sworn and taken their seats 
in the Senate, the following Senators were present: 

From the State of— 5 

Alabama—James L. Pugh. 

Arkansas—James H. Berry and James K. Jones. 

California—Stephen M. White. 

Colorado—Henry M. Teller and Edward O. Wolcott. 

Connecticul— Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 

Delaware—George Gray and Anthony Higgins. 

Florida—Wilkinson Call and Samuel Pasco. 

Georgia—John B. Gordon. 

dIdaho—Fred. T. Dubois and George L. Shoup. 

dilincis—Shelby M. Cullom and John M. Palmer. 


Marcu 4, 
Indiana—David Turpie and Daniel W. Voorhees. 
Jowa-—W illiam B n and James F. Wilson. 


Kansas—John Martin and William A. Peffer. 
Kentucky—Joseph C. S. Blackburn and William Lindsay. 
Louisiana—Donelson Caffery and Edward D. White. 
Maine—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 
Maryland—Charles H. Gibson and Arthur P. Gorman. 

gay naga Ro e F. Hoar and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Michigan—James McMillan and Francis B. Stockbridge. 

Minnesota—Cushman K. Davis and William D. Wash . 

Mississippi—James Z. George. 

Missouri—Francis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 

Montana—Thomas C. Power. 

Nebraska — William V. Allen and Charles F. Manderson. 

Nevada—John P. Jones and William M. Stewart. 

New Hampshire—W illiam E. Chandler and Jacob H. Gallinger. 

New Jersey—John R. McPherson and James Smith, jr. 

New York—David B. Hill and Edward Murphy, jr. 

North Carolina—Matt W. Ransom and Zebulon B. Vance. 

North Dakota—W illiam N. Roach and Henry C. Hansbrough. 

Ohio—Calvin S. Brice and John Sherman. 

Oregon—John H. Mitchell. 

Pennsylvania—James Donald Cameron. 

Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and Nathan F. Dixon. 

South Carolina—M. C. Butler and J. L. M. Irby. 

South Dakota—James H. Kyle and R. F. Pettigrew. 

Tennessee—William B. Bate and Isham G. Harris. 

Texas—Richard Coke and Roger Q. Mills. 

Vermont—Justin S. Morrill and Redfield Proctor. 

Virginia—John W. Daniel and Eppa Hunton. 

Washington—Watson C. Squire. 

West Virginia—Johnson N. Camden and Charles J. Faulkner. 

Wisconsin—John L. Mitchell and William F. Vilas. 

Wyoming—Joseph M. Carey. 

: INAUGURATION CEREMONIES. 

The persons entitled to admission on the floor of the Senate 
Chamber having been admitted to the places reserved for them, 
the President, Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND, of New York, entered 
the Senate Chamber accompanied by the late President, BEN- 
JAMIN HARRISON and Mr. TELLER, Mr. RANSOM, and Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON, members of the Committee of Arrangements, and was 
escorted to a seat in front of the Secretary’s desk, and the late 
President and the members of the committee were seated on 
his right and left. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will now 
execute the order of the Senate relative to the inaugural cere- 
monies of the President of the United States. 

Those in the Senate Chamber proceeded to the platform on the 
central portico of the Capitol in the following order: 

The marshal of the District of Columbia and the marshal of 
the Supreme Court. 

The ex-Vice-President. 

The Supreme Court. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 

The Committee of Arrangements. 

The President and the President-elect. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary of the Senate. 

Members of the Senate. 

The Diplomatic Corps. 

Heads of Departments. 7 

Tho Major-General of the Army Commanding, the Admiral of 
the Navy, and the officers of the Army and Navy who, by name, 
have received the thanks of Congress.. 

Members of the House of Representatives and members-elect, 
8 of States, ex-members of the Senate of the United 

tates, officers of the Senate, and officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

All other persons who have been admitted to the floor of the 
Senate Chamber, followed by those who have been admitted to 
the galleries. 

The President-elect delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

My FELLOW-CITIZENS: In obedience to the mandate of my 
countrymen, I am about todedicate myself to their service under 
thesanction ofa solemn oath. Deeply moved by the expression 
of confidence and personal attachment which has called me to 
this service, I am sure my gratitude can make no better return 
than the pledge I now give before God and these witnesses of 
unreserved and complete devotion to the interests and welfare 
of those who have honored me. 

I deem it fitting on this occasion, while indicating the opinions 
I hold eee public questions of present importance, to also 
briefly refer to the existence of certain conditions and tendencies 
among our ple which ssem to menace the integrity and use- 
fulness of their Government. 
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While every American citizen must.contemplate with the ut- 
most pride and enthusiasm the growth and expansion of our 
country, the sufficiency of our institutions to stand the 
rudest shocks of violence, the wonderful thrift and enterprise of 
our people, and the demonstrated superiority of our free govern- 
ment, it behooves us to constantly watch for every symptom of 
insidious infirmity that threatens our national vigor. 

The strong man who in the confidence of sturdy health courts 
the sternest activities of life and rejoices in the hardihood of con- 
stant labor may still have lurking near his vitals the unheeded 
disease that dooms him to sudden collapse. 

It can not be doubted that our stupendous achievements as a 
poopie and our country’s robust strength neve Cay rise to a 

eedlessness of those laws governing our nati health, which 
we can no more evade than human life can escape the laws of 
God and nature. 

Manifestly nothing is more vital to our supre: as a nation 
and to the beneficent purposes of our Government than a sound 
and stable currency. Its e ure to degradation should at once 
grouse to activity the most enlightened statesmanship; and the 
danger of depreciation in the purchasing power of the wages 

d to toil should furnish the strongest incentive to prompt and 
conservative precaution. 

In dealing with our present embarrassing situation as related 
to this subject we will be wise if we temper our confidence and 
faith in our national strength and resources with the frank con- 
cession that even these will not permit us to defy with impunity 
the inexorable laws of finance and trade. At the same time, in 
our efforts to adjust differences of opinion, we should be free from 
intolerance or passion, and our judgments should be unmoved 
by alluring phrases and unvexed by selfish interests. : 

I am confitent that such an approach to the subject will result 
in prudent and effective remedial legislation. Inthe mean time, 
so far as the executive branch of the Government can intervene, 
none of the powers with which it is invested will be withheld 
when their exercise is deemed necessary to maintain our na- 
tional credit.or avert financial disaster. 

Closely related to the exaggerated confidence in our country’s 
greatness which tends to a disregard of the rules of national 
safety, another danger confronts us not less serious. I refer to 
the prevalence of a popular disposition to expect from the opera- 
tion of the Government especial and direct individual advan- 


es. 
The verdict of our voters, which condemned the injustice of 
maintaining protection for protection’s sake, enjoins upon the 
people's servants the duty of exposing and destroying the brood 
of kindred evils which are the unwholesome progeny of pater- 
nalism. Thisis the bane of republican institutions and the con- 
stant peril of our Government by the people. It degrades to the 
purposes of wily craft the plan of rule our fathers established 
and bequeathed to us as an objectof our love and veneration. It 
perverts the patriotic sentiment of our countrymen, and tempts 
them to pitiful calculation of the sordid gain to be derived from 
their Government's maintenance. It undermines the self-reli- 
ance of our people, and substitutes in its place dependence upon 
governmental favoritism. It stifles the spirit of true Ameri- 
canism and stupefies every ennobling trait of American citizen- 


ship. 

The lessons of paternalism ought to be unlearned and the bet- 
ter lesson taught, that while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, itsfunctions donot include 
the support of the people. 

The acceptance of this principle leads to a refusal of bounties 
and subsidies, which burden the labor and thrift of a portion of 
our citizens, to aid ill-advised or languishing enterprises in which 
they have no concern. It leads also to a challenge of wild and 
reckless pension expenditure, which overleaps the bounds of 
grateful recognition of patriotic service and prostitutes to vicious 
uses the people’s prompt and generous impulse to aid those dis- 
abled in their country’s defense. 

Every thoughtful American must realize the importance of 
checking at its beginning any tendency in public or private sta- 
tion to regard frugality and economy as virtues which we may 
safely outgrow. ‘The toleration of this idea results in the waste 
of the people’s money by their chosen servants, and encourages 
prodigality and extravagance in the home life of our country- 
men. 

Under our scheme of government the waste of public money is 
a crime against the citizen; and the contempt of our people for 
economy and frugality in their personal affairs deplorably saps 
the strength and sturdiness of our national character. 

It is a plain dictate of honesty and good ee that pub- 
lic expenditures should be limited by public necessity, and that 
„3 ating enp eaea Ton gia 
eq ear ity among the people: e guar- 
anty 2 5 contented and strong support of free institutions. 


One mode of the misa 


propriation of public funds is avoided 
when ap tments to office, instead of being the rewards of par- 
tisan vity, are awarded to those whose efficiency promises a 
fair return of work for the compensation paid to them. To se- 
cure the fitness and competency of ea fp to office; and to 
remove from political action the demoralizing madness for spoils 
civil-service reform has found a place in our public policy and 
laws. The benefits already gained through this instrumentality 
and the further usefulness it peamises, entitle it to the hearty 
support and encouragement of all who desire to see our public 
service well performed or who hope for the elevation of political 
sentiment and the purification of political methods. x 

The existence of immenseaggregationsof kindred enterprises 
and combinations of business interests, formed for the p of 
limiting production and fixing prices, is inconsistent with the 
fair field which ought to be open to every independent activity. 
Legitimate strife in business should not be superseded by an en- 
forced concession to the demands of combinations that have the 

ower to destroy; nor should the people to be served lose the 
nefit of cheapness which usually results from wholesome com- 
petition. These aggregations and combinationsfrequently con- 
stitute conspiracies against the interests of the people, and in all 
their phases they are unnatural and cpposed to our American 
sense of fairness. To the extent that they can be reached and 
restrained by Federal power, the General Government should 
relieve our citizens from their interference and exactions. 
rinciples upon which our Government rests 
vely demands that the equality before the law which it 
guarantees to every citizen should be justly and in good faith 
conceded in all parts of the land. The enjoyment of this right 
follows the badge of citizenship wherever found, and, — 
paired by race or color, it appeals for recognition to American 
manliness and fairness. 

Our relations with the Indians located within our borders im- 
pose upon us responsibilities we can notescape. Humanity and 
consistency require us to treat them with forbearance, and in 
our dealings with them to honestly and considerately regard 
their rights and interests. Every effort should be made to 
them, through the paths of civilization and education, to self- 
supporting and independent citizenship. In the mean time, as 
the nation’s wards they should be promptly defended against the 
cupidity of designing men and shielded from every infiuence or 
temptation that retards their advancement. 

The people of the United States have decreed that on this day 
the control of their Government in its legislative and executive 
branches shall be given to a political party pledged in the most 
8 terms to the accomplishment of tariff reform. They 

ave thus determined in favor of a more just and equitable sys- 
tem of Federal taxation. The agonts they have chosen to carry 
out their purposes are bound by their promises, not less than by 
the command of their masters, to devote themselves unremit- 
tingly to this service. 

ile there should be nosurrender of principle, our task must 
be undertaken 8 4 and without heedless vindictiveness. Our 
mission is not punishment, but the rectification of wrongs. If, 
in lifting burdens from the daily life of our people, we reduce 
inordinate and unequal advantages too long enjoyed, this is but 
a necessary incident of our return to right and justice. If we 
exact from unwilling minds F in the theory of an 
honest distribution of the fund of the governmental beneficence 
treasured up for all, we but insist upon a principle which under- 
lies our free institutions. When we tear aside the delusions and 
misconceptions which have blinded our countrymen to their con- 
dition under vicious tariff laws, we but show them how far they 
have been led away from the paths of contentmentand prosperity. 
When we proclaim that the necessity for revenue to support the 
Government furnishes the only justification for taxing the peo- 
pie, we announce a truth so plain that its denial would seem to 
dicate the extent to which judgment may he influenced by 
familiarity with perversions of the taxing power; and when we 
seek to reinstate the self-confidence and business enterprise of ` 
our citizens, by discrediting an abject dependence upon govern- 
mental favor, we strive to stimulate those elements of American 
character which support the hope of American achievement. 

Anxiety for the redemption of the pledges which my party has 
made, and solicitude for the complete justification of the trust 
the people have reposed in us, constrainme to remind those with 
whom I am to cobperate that we can succeed in doing the work 
which has been especially set before us only by the most sincere, 
harmonious, and disinterested effort. Even if insuperable ob- 
stacles and opposition prevent the consummation of our task, we 
shall hardly be excused; and if failure can be traced to our fault 
or neglect, we may be sure the people will hold usto a swift and 
exacting accountability. - 

The oath I now take to preserve, protect, and defend the 
stitution of the United States, not only impressively defines the 


7 to the 
posit 
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ts obedience to consti- 


great responsibility I assume, but sug; 
4 à official conduct 


tutional commands as the rule by which m 


must be guided. I shall to the best of my ability, and within my 
sphere.of duty, preserve the Constitution by loyally protecting 
every grant ot ‘ederal power it contains, by defending all its re- 


straints when attacked by impatience and restlessness, and by 
ontong Ss See and reservations in favor of the States 
and the people. 

Full pressed with the gravity of the duties that confront 
me and mindful of my weakness, I should be appalled if it were 
my lot to bear unaided the responsibilities which await me. I 
am, however, saved from discouragement when I remember that 
I shall have the support and the counsel and coöperation of wise 
and patriotic men who will stand at my side in cabinet places or 
will represent the people in their legislative halls. 

I find also much comfort in remembering that my countrymen 
are just and generous and in the assurance that they will not con- 
demn those who by sincere devotion to theirservice deserve their 
forbearance and approval. 

Above all, I know there is a Supreme Being who rules the af- 
fairs of men and whose goodness and mercy have always followed 
the Amsrican people; and I know He will not turn from us now 
if we humbly and reverently seek His powerful aid. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at2 o’clockand 3 minutes 
p. m., and the Vice-President resumed the chair. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BLACKBURN submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee to consist of two Senators be appointed to wait 
on the President of the United States and inform him that the Senate is as- 
sembled and ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BLACKBURN and Mr. 
ALLISON as the committee. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. HARRIS, it was 

Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock m. 
until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 5 minutes p. 
m. ne Senate adjourned until Monday, March 6, 1893, at 12 
o’clock m. 


MONDAY, March 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

ALFRED. H. COLQUITT, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
JOSEPH N. DOLPH, a Senator from the State of Oregon, LELAND 
- STANFORD, a Senator from the State of California, and EDWARD 
C. WALTHALL, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, ap- 
peared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

NOTIFICATION TO PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BLACKBURN and Mr. ALLISON, the committee appointed 
to wait on the President of the United States, appeared at the 
bar of the Senate, and 

Mr. BLACKBURN said: Mr. President, the committee ap- 

inted to wait upon the President and inform him of the fact 
that the Senate is in sessfon and ready to receive any communi- 
cation he may have to make have discharged that duty, and were 
requested by the President to state that he will very soon to-day 
communicate to the Senate in writing. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. O. L. PRUDEN; one of the secretaries of the President, 


‘appeared at the bar and said: Mr. President, I am directed by 
the President of the United States to deliver to the Senate sun- 


8 writing. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutesspent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

On motion of Mr. GORMAN, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday 
SWAMP LAND GRANT PATENTS. 


Mr. CALL. I submit a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read and lie on the table. Itis my intention to 
obtain some action b; Senate upon it if I can do so. 

The VICE-PRES. . The resolution will be read. 


th on of certain lines of rong ban Heh Congress shall hereafter 
authorize the approval of lists of such lan: 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I object to the consideration of the resolu- 


on. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator from Colorado has no right under 
the rules to object to the consideration of the resolution. I do 
not design to ask its consideration to-day, but I shall do so on 
the next day’s session of the Senate. I wish to say that there 
are precedents for this action, and it has been the practice of 
the Senate of late years to consider resolutions which relate to 
the action of this body alone. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My objection is made under the rules of the 
Senate. I do not care to go into the consideration of the other 
question. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator has no right to make such an objec- 
tion, because no present consideration has been asked of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I suppose I have the right to object, and 
the Chair will pass upon the correctness of my objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution gues over on one objection, 
and will be printed. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. So the Chair understands, 


CHANGE OF INAUGURATION DAY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I introduce a joint resolution Which I ask 
may Jie on the table, to be referred hereafter to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It is a joint resolution in amendment of the 
Constitution. I ask that it be read at length. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the Senator to say it is a joint 
resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which I merely desire to introduce for 
reference. I ask that it be read and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. J 

The joint resolution (S. R. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 7 

Resolved by the Senate and House of p EE of the United States 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to the slatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as part of 
the Constitu ion, namely: 

The term of office of the President and of the Fifty-fourth Congress shali 
com inue until noon of the 30th day of April in the year 1897. The Senators 
whose term would expire on the 4th day of March in the year 1897 shall con- 
tinue in office until noon of the 30th day in April succeeding such expira- 
tion; and the 30th day of April, at noon. shall thereafter be substitu 
the 4th day of March as the commencement and termination of the official 
term of the President, Vice-President, Senators, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the joint resolution passes from the con- 
sideration of the Senate I desire to say that I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will have it referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The subject has been considered by that com- 
mittee more than once. I had the honor to introduce a joint 
resolution substantially like the one the Senator now introduces, 
and it passed the Senate on the report of that committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the reference of the 
joint resolution even now to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. We can make the reference although the commit- 
tees are not yet organized. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was my fault that I did not hear the joint 
resolution. Let it be read again. 

The joint resolution was in read. - 

Mr.HARRIS. Iwishtoask what action the Senator from Ohio 
proposes to take? 

Mr.SHERMAN. I wish the joint resolution to lie on the table 
to be hereafter referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. HARRIS. Letit lie on the table for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio requests 
that the joint resolution lie on the table, to be referred hereafter 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HARRIS.: Let it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be printed. Without ob- 
jection, this will be taken to be the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to; and (at 12 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday next, March 9, 1893, 
at 12 o’clock m. 


tor 
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NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 6, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, to be Secretary of State, vice 
John W. Foster, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
vice Charles Foster, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Daniel S. Lamont, of New York, to be Secretary of War, vice 
Stephen B. Elkins, resigned. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, to be Attorney-General, vice 
William H. H. Miller, resigned. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL. f 
Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, to be Postmaster-General, 
vice John Wanamaker, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, to be Secretary of the Navy, 
vice Benjamin F. Tracy, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, to be Secretary of the Interior, vice 
John W. Noble, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
Julius Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture, vice Jeremiah M. Rusk, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 6, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, to be Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Treasury. 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Daniel S. Lamont, of New York, to be Secretary of War. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Richard Olney,of Massachusetts, to be Attorney-General. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, to be Postmaster-General. 
SECRETARY QF THE NAVY. 
Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, to be Secretary of the Navy. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, to be Secretary of the Interior. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Julius Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


THURSDAY, March 9, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. TELLER. I present the credentials of Hon. Lee Mantle, 
who has been appointed a Senator from the State of Montana by 
the governor of that State. I ask that the credentials be read 
and lie on the table until the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions is formed, and then referred to that committee. 

The credentials were read, as follows: 


Whereas a vacancy hath happened in the office of Senator in the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Montana by the expiration of the of- 
ficial term of Wilbur S. Sanders, which said vacancy happened at noon of 
the 4th day of March, 1893, which said date was d a recess of the Legis- 
5 — of said State, which said recess still continues and said vacancy still 
exists; and 

’ “Whereas by section 3 of the Constitution of the United States, it is pro- 
vided as to ators in the Co of the United States “if vacancies 
happen by resignation or othe: during the recess of the Legislature of 
any State the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until 
roe exe meeting of the Legislature,” and the exigency therein contemplated 

t 3 


occurred: 

Now, thérefore, I, John E. Richards, governor of tbe State of Montana, by 
virtue of the power in me yested have appointed, and do hereby appoint, Lee 
Mantle to be a Senator in the Congress of the United States from the State 

Montana to fill such vacancy until the next meeting of the Legislature of 

e State of Montana. 

In witness whereof Ihave hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
State of Montana to be hereto affixed at Helena, in said State, at 12.30 o’clock 


of the 4th d 
of the United States of America the one hundred and seventeen 
[SEAL.] J. E. 


of March, in the CTT 
t 


By the governor: 8 
L. ROTWITT, 

Secretary of State. 
Mr. VANCE. There has been so much confusion in the Cham- 
ber and in the galleries that I must ask what is the motion with 

reference to the credentials which have just been read? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me, I will state that lasked that the credentials lie on the table, 
to be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
when formed. I do not propose to ask the Senate to take an 
action at this time, as I understand there is another creden 
3 exactly the same question of law which has not yet 

en submitted, and I understand it is the intention of the com- 
mittee at an early day to look into the question of law and make 
a report to the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. That is satisfactory to this side of the Cham- 
ber. When the credentials of the Senator appointed from 
Wyoming are presented I shall ask that the same course be 


taken. 
Fue VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials will lie on the 
table. 8 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr.GRAY. Imove thatwhen the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
he motion was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. PROCTOR. I ask for the adoption of the following order: 


Ordered, That N. J. Coffin have leave to withdraw his papers in connection 
with 5 bill 3638, from the files of the Senate, subject to the rules of the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT.. The order will be made as re- 
uested by the Senator from Vermont, in the absence of objec- 
tion. 

Sundry messages in writing were received from the President 
ef the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I introduce a joint resolution 
which I ask may be read the first and second es by title and 
lie on the table, to be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections when that committee is raised. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 2) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, providing for the election of 
Senators by the votes of the qualified electors of the States, was 
read twice by its title. é 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
simply permit the joint resolution to lie on the table without an 
order as to its reference to a committee until the question sh 
be determined by the Senate whether at this extraordinary ses- 
mon which is called for executive purposes, we shall transact 


any legislative business. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well; I am willing the or- 
der of reference shall be left open. Lot the joint resolution lie 


on the table. 
8 VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
e. 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN, Before the subject passes from consideration 
I wish to suggest, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] has done, that I think the uniform custom has been that at 
called executive sessions matters of legislation have not been in- 
troduced. There are some exceptions, it is true, but as my 
recollection serves me it has, by common consent heretofore, 
been understood that only such matters as the Senate alone can 
deal with should be presented for consideration at an extra- 
ordinary session. Otherwise, by the introduction of bills and 
9 85 resolutions legislative subjects will be brought before us 
or consideration. 

I only throw out the suggestion, confirming the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, whether it would not 
be wise to follow the universal custom and not present matters: 
of legislation at the present special session. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland to the fact that four years ago I think 
the RECORD will show that both resolutions and bills were in- 
troduced. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In consequence of conversation at the last 
meeting of the Senate, I looked into the precedents somewhat 
as to the course of the Senate in regard to business at a called 
or executive session, and I find that in nearly every called ses- 
sion, running back at least for forty years, the Senate has, I 


ad 
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think without exception, received sometimes petitions, some- 
times resolutions, and sometimes other matters, but usually did 
not act upon them. I came to the conclusion, therefore, that 
whatever may be the policy and the desire of the Senate at the 

ticular moment, the Senate being once convened by the Presi- 
eet of the United States it can exercise all the powers it has 
under the Constitution of the United States; that it is a mere 
question of discretion as to what ought to be done. 

As a general rule I think it would be better when an execu- 
tive session is called to confine ourselves to executive business, 
or to that business which may be done by the Senate in respect 
to its own organization, as it may pass upon the right of a per- 
son claiming to be a Senator to a seat in this body, or do any- 

which it may properly and conclusively do by itself. 

So [ do not think there is any question of constitutional law 
involved, but it is merely a question of discretion. In following 
the general precedents [ should feel inclined not to take up any- 
thing which can not be concluded and acted upon at the present 
time by the Senate, but to confine our action to passing upon 
treaties and executive messages, and also any questions relating 
to the organization of the body or the admission of new mem- 


bers. 

MrHARRIS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Ohio, 
who has been looking into the precedents, if he has founda 
single instance in the whole history of the Government where, 
when the Senate was convened in executive session, any action 
looking to legislation and requiring the action of both Houses 
of Congress has been entered upon? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have before me what occurred in 1873, 
when the Senate decided by twoseparate yea-and-nay votes that 
it would not receive petitions. I find that Mr. Howe had gath- 
ered the precedents, and he showed conclusively that at er- 
ent periods from 1829 down petitions were received, that resolu- 
tions were offered in some cases, and there were presented reso- 
lutions of the legislative council of the Territory of Wisconsin. 

As far back as 1829 the Vice-President laid before the Sen- 
ate a memorial of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, soliciting a subscrip- 
tion in behalf of the United States to a proposed compilation of 
executive and legislative documents,” etc. There are various 
8 as to What the Senate did or did not do, butät is clear 

at in every case it eonfined itself to those questions of which 
the Senate alone could take jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARRIS. The presentation of a petition falls very far 
short of the introduction of a bill or joint resolution, which re- 

-quires the action of both Houses of ye and is in every es- 
sential respect the beginning of legislation. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will not insist upon setting the precedent that the 
consideration of his joint resolution or even its introduction will 
set for those who shall come after us. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am quite indifferent as to what 
rule the Senate may adopt in regard to the introduction of 2995 
islative business or business which requires the action of bot 
Houses. The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] on Monday in- 
troduced a Senate resolution, which was legislative business, and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] introduced a joint reso- 
lution, thus setting the precedent. To-day my colleague [Mr. 

] has introduced a joint resolution. I hold one in my 
hand which I have been urged to present. I think the question 
res By to be met upon the right to introduce such a resolution, 
and I am quite ing that it should be made upon my own offer 
to introduce such a resolution; but if the Senator from Ohio, my 
colleague, and other Senators are to be allowed to introduce res- 
olutions which require the action of both Houses, I simply do 
not want to be left out of the procession. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the Senator’s resolution a joint resolution? 
Mr. DOLPH. It is a joint resolution. 
Pn i esp Then I interpose an objection-to its being in- 


Mr. DOLPH. Let it be offered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; the Senator may offer it; and I ob- 
ject to its being received at this session. 

Mr. BUTLER. I merely rose for the purpose of interposing 
an objection. Of course my friend from Oregon understands I 
do not object with a view of being discourteous to him. 

Mr. DOLPH. It will not be so, because I have signified my 
entire willingness that the rule which we are to follow shall be 
ae Age on my offer to introduce a joint resolution. 

r. BUT: Exactly; and I rose simply for the 8 of 
Interposing an objeotion to the introduction of the joint resolu- 
3 as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS} has already 

one. 

Mr, CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the joint resolution be readiby title, that 
the matter may be intelligently placed before the Senate on the 
offer to introduce it. 

Mr,CULLOM. Very well. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 


by title. ` 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution calling on the President 
to take such measures as he may deem necessary to consummate 
the agreement between the Governments of S and the United 
States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. COLLOM. I have in my hand the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, which perhaps is the same yolume referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 1873 Senator Howe introduced the petition 
of John Alsop, coheir of Thomas Jenkins, etc. The question of 
its reception was debated somewhat by different Senators. 
Among others the distinguished Senator from Ohio took part, 
and I think the Senator’s views then were that such a paper 
ought not to be received by the Senate. Without detaining the 
Senate by reading what took place, I will state that the judg- 
ment of the Senate was, I think, finally, that while petitions 
might be presented to be retained or cared for during the vaca- 
tion, they could not be received to be referred to committees for 
consideration as connected with legislation. Thatseems tohave 
been the judgment of Senators then. 

Mr. HOAR. Was it held that petitions ought not or could 
not be received under the Constitution? 

Mr. CULLOM. It was the view of the Senate that they should 
not be received. The question whether it was constitutional or 
not I do not undertake to discuss, but the view expressed by 
Senator Hamlin, Senator Bayard, and I think Senator SHERMAN 
and others was that in an executive session, called as is this one, 
petitions for legislation should not be received, and they were 
finally rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, this question arises every four 
bani I remember very distinctly we had a similar discussion 

our years ago. While I myself believe that it is competent for 
the Senate to transact at this session any business which it may 
transact at any other session, I have always been of the opinion 
that, as a matter of convenience and perhaps of propriety, it was 
well not to engage in legislative business. I have always un- 
derstood in the fourteen years that I have been here that that 
course has been pursued by the Senate, as was suggested by the 
Senator from ylang r. GORMAN] a few moments ago, by 
common consent, without attempting to pass upon the question 
whether the Senate has the constitutional right to engage in 
legislation or not. 

am fully in sympathy with the idea of not entering upon leg- 
islative business at this session, but at the same time I wish to 
say, if the question of our right to do so wasunder consideration, 
I should be of the opinion that we have a perfect right to engage 
in legislative business. Therefore, in whatever course the Sen- 
ate may take, I, for one, should not want to feel concluded by the 
opinion of the Senate, and should not want anything that we do 
to pass as the opinion of the Senate that we have not the right 
to engage in legislative business. I am quite willing to forego 
such A I think it is better for our convenience and for 
all the proprieties of legislation that we should do so. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has stated 5 my view of this 
matter. Ihave no doubt at all as to our jurisdiction. 

It has been said, however, that we have been convened in ex- 
ecutive session by the Presidentof the United States. Wehave 
not been convened in executive session by the President of the 
United States. The Senate has been convened in extraordinary 
session; and so far as the right of any Senator to introduce any 
matter of legislation is concerned, I have no doubt at all that 
that right exists; but I fully agree with the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], by the Senator from 
Connecticut, and other Senators, that it is bad policy even to 
introduce measures which require the action of both Houses; and 
I should not have introduced such a measure this morning ex- 
cept from the fact that the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] on 
Monday introduced a resolution and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] also introduced a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. I desired to pre- 
sent my joint resolution in order that it might be before the 
Senate in the event the Senate should decide to receive business 
of that kind. 7 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make a 
single remark. 

I recollect twelve years ago, under the identical circumstances 
which surround us to-day, I introduced a petition and a bill, 
coming, I remember distinctly, from merchants of the city of St. 
Louis, and some of the most eminent men who have ever been 
in this body were then members of it. This question was brought 
up and discussed and decided in the afflrmative, that the Senate 
had the right to receive matters of that kind; and the petition 
was received and the bill was laid upon the table until the com- 
mittees were formed. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It has been decided both ways 
by the Senate heretofore. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, like those who have 
spoken, I have no doubt, when the Senate is called in extraordi- 
nary session, under that constitutional power which vests in the 
President of the United States to call or either House 
in extraordinary session, that it has the constitutional ie Fe to 

to the consideration of any 8 whether it 
legislative or executive, which is within its jurisdictional 


wer. 
Rat we all understand the purpose for which the Senate is 
called in session when there is a change in the Executive. It is 
for the purpose of considering very largely executive business. 

re can be no possible objection, perhaps, to the receipt by 
the Senate of petitions, and that they shall lie upon the table 
or be placed upon the files for the future consideration of the 
Senate; but I see Tory grave objections to the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. 

Bills or joint resolutions introduced at this executive session 
by a few members of the Senate have a certain precedence over 
matters which may be introduced by other Senators at the reg- 
ular session which I do not think they should possess. 


T should not think that eitherside or any member of this body ; 
wi 


would desire to go on either in committee or in the Senate 

the consideration of that which requires the joint action of the 
two bodies, not that I hold to the view that the Senate can not 
at this time consider bills, but I consider it best that it should 


not. 
I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution as follows: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Senate the business transacted shall be confined to executive 
th the action of the Senate only. 

Mr. TELLER. Understanding that that resolution is only a 
declaration of policy, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. MAND N and Mr. BUTLER. That is all it is. 

Mr. TELLER. That the Senate has a right to proceed as if 
the House of Representatives were in session I do not think can 
be successfully denied. 

Mr. PLATT. This resolution is an admission of that. 

Mr. TELLER. If itis an admission of that right, as som 
Senators suggest, it is all right. * 

I have looked into the precedents, and I am satisfied that the 
modern precedents are that we have the right to legislate. We 
can prepare bills and pass them and get them ready for the ac- 
tion of the other House. It is a mere question of policy. I do 
not want to legislate atthissession, but [should not like to have 
any precedent made here which could be used against us here- 
after, that the Senate has not the constitutional power to pass 
upon these questions. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska 
in order at this time? I wasofthe opinion that the presentation 
of the joint resolution offered by myself was the pending question. 

Mr. BUTLER. That goes over for a day. 

The VICE-PRESID The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that his joint resolution has been objected to and 
that it has gone over until to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is a joint resolution subject to objection on its 
presentation? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly, the joint resolution goes over un- 
der objection. 
ea VICE-PRESIDENT. The first clause of Rule XIV will 

read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall be offered, its introduction 
shall, if objected to, be postponed for one day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask thatthe resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. weer | may be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. DOLPH and Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution lie 
over. 

A 55 SHERMAN. Treaties ought to be included in that reso- 
ution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the resolution be printed. Iob- 
ject to its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri objects 
to the immediate consideration of the resolution, and it lie 
over under the rules and be printed. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
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as a substitute for the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 4 

Resolved, That no legislative business shall be received or entertained at 
the present session of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed and lie over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senator from Missouri objects, 
and the resolution will be printed and lie over. 

Mr. HALE. Idesire to modify the resolution by inserting the 
words 5 treaties.” f 
3 VICE- ENT. The resolution will be read as modi- 


The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 
Resolved, That no legislative business excepting treaties shall be received 
or entertained at the present session of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine if he 
deems it necessary to except treaties? Does he consider the 
action of the Senate upon atreaty legislative business in contra- 
distinction to executive business? = 

Mr. HALE. I put those words in out of abundant caution, 
because there are Senators who believe that when we adopt 
treaties and make them the law between us and other nations, 
mogao rhaps the highest form of legislation. 

H S. No matter how important or how high the 
form, treaties are purely executive. 

Mr. HALE. The insertion of the words will do no harm at 
any rate. 

Mr. MILLS. A treaty might require legislation by both 
Houses in order to carry it into effect. Where a treaty deals 
with the taxing power we should certainly have to get the con- 
sent of the House of Representatives. I think the words well 
put in by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to make a single inquiry. 
The resolutionseems to be very broad, and I wish to know whether 
it would cover Senate resolutions? 

Several SENATORS. No. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who objected to the pre- 
sentation of resolutions, to the fact that it may be necessary in 
order to expedite the business of the session when we meet again, 
that some of the committees of the Senate should be required to 

form certain labors during the recess. If the pending reso- 
ution would shut out all Senate resolutions which would be a 
direction to its committees, I should think that it ought to be 
changed or modified to the extent that the Senate might in open 
session direct certain committees to sit during the recess to 
rform labor which may be necessary and expedient for us to 
ave at the coming session. Such resolutions should be per- 
mitted to be introduced and acted upon. 

Mr. GORMAN. When the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
introduced a joint resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States on the second day of the session my recollection 
then was that it was an unusual procedure, and that the gen- 
eral determination on the part of the Senate in special executive 
sessions was not to receive any matter of legislation or to trans- 
act any business whatever except those matters which the Sen- 
ate alone could deal with, which included, as a matter of course, 
the organization of its committees, instructions to its commit- 
tees to perform any duty during the recess, questions relating 
to the organization of the body, and executive business. 

I did not, however, at the time object, because of the experi- 
ence of the Senator from Ohio; but, like him, I went back over 
the RECORD, and found the celebrated case to which he referred 
brought here by Mr. Howe in 1873, on the presentation of peti- 
tions, where, after long discussion and an objection on the part of 
the Senator from Ohio himself to the reception of petitions, by a 
yea and nay vote of 20 to 31 the Senate decided not to receive 
even petitions. While there have been one or two attempts since 
to introduce resolutions and bills, they have upon objection, as 
the Senator asked in that case, always been laid aside without 
nee nage whatever. 


r. SHERMAN. Allow me to say that on the following day 
after that decision was made Mr. Howe again introduced the 
subject-matter—he, Mr. Bayard, I, and others taking partin the 


discussion—and the Senate yielded so far as to agree that peti- ` 
tions might be received, laid upon the table, and taken care of, 
not to be acted upon at that session. The next day there was 
another vote upon the question, Mr. Howe insisting upon his 
right of 2 the petitions. That vote reaffirmed the first 
vote, and that was the settlement of the matter. The petitions 
were received and laid upon the table, but not referred. 

Mr. GORMAN. And with the distinct statement then made 
by the Senator from Ohio himself that it was a mere form, that 
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the esop hi might preserve the papers until the next session 
convened. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was what we thought the proper thing 
to doat that time. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Howe in that discussion went back to the 
beginning of the Government, and he found but very few cases, 
all of which are on page 77, volume 1, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Forty-third Congress, special session of the Senate. By com- 
mon consent, without the adoption of any resolution, the uni- 
form custom has been to exclude the presentation of legislative 
business. 

I trust, even without the passage of a resolution now, we may 
have, by common consent, an understanding to-day that no pe- 
titions, joint resolutions, bills, or other legislative matter may 
be considered or presented at this session, but that the Senate 
will go on and deal exclusively with those matters within its 
jurisdiction, including all executive business, whether treaties 
or otherwise, and not pass resolutions. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that that shall 
be the rule at this executive session. 

Mr. TELLER. For this session? 

Mr. GORMAN. For this session. 

Mr. CULLOM. Without the passage of any resolution on the 
subject? x 

r. GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think the resolutions which 
have been offered had better go over and aiso the request for 
unanimous consent. I have nodoubt that the Senate will, with- 
out an exception, come to the conclusion indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, but there are reasons why I prefer to have 
these questions go over at present. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well; let the whole subject-matter go 


over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions have gone over 
under objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Maryland to withdraw his 
motion for a moment that I may be allowed to say a word. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CALL. The resolution which I introduced has to some 
extent provoked the observations which have been made upon 
the floor of the Senate. My resolution is a Senate resolution 
and asks no other action than the action of the Senate in the 
shape of a request on the Interior Department in reference to 
certain matters, carrying with it only that weight which an ex- 

ression on the part of this body might have with an Executive 
rtment of the Government. 

Although itisa matter of great importance whether or not 
there has been a corrupt and an unauthorized misappropriation 
of great bodies of the public lands of the country, and although 
this body is peculiarly charged with the duty of protesting the 
pe le of the country against fraudulent administration of any 

, I am content, if it be the sense of the Senate, when charges 
are made of gross misconduct in reference to the administration 
of any of our great Departments, that there shall be no investi- 
gation of the subject at this time. . 

Upon the question of the power of the Senate, however, there 
can no reasonable objection. Where is the limitation to it? 
Is not this a Senate? Is it not a body with full power to do those 
things which the Constitution authorizesit todo? Whereis the 
limitation in the Constitution as to the power of this body inre- 
spent to the time in which they shall perform the functions as- 
signed to them? It is true there can be no law without the ac- 
tion of the other House of Congress, but thatis the only limitation. 

There is neither restraint nor direction nor limitation as to 
the time in which this permanent branch of the Legislature, 
always capable of sitting, may discharge any function assigned 
to it. Who is to tell whethér or not treaties or Senate resolu- 
tions will require in some of their branches the concurrence of 
the other House of Congress? Where is there a treaty which 
does not require some action on the part of the other House of 
Congress, or at least that may not require it? 

So I think it is eminently proper, when a public exigency de- 
mahds it, that this body in session should perform any function 
which it may ponse. 

In regard to the policy of entering upon legislation at this time, 
I am entirely indifferent whataction the Senate may take. I am 
content to leave the subject of the resolution I introduced to the 
able and faithful man whois the President of the United States, 

and the accomplished and talented man, Mr. Smith, who is Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I have entire confidence that they will 
be true friends of the people and will defend them in all their 
rights and secure toeven the restand humblestof them their 
right to their homes upon the public lands against the most 
powerful corporations and influences. 


IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT-LABOR LAWS. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Ioffer a resolution for reference to the 
Committee on Printing when appointed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 2,000 copies of the 
act of March 3, 1893, “to facilitate the enforcement of the immigration and 
contract-labor laws of the United States,” supplemented by Senate report, 
No. 787, of the first session of the present Congress, which accomp the 
bill when reported to the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table, 

to be referred to the Committee on Printing when appointed. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I offera resolution for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Printing when appointed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of Senate bill No. 8824 “to establish a national 
university,” and of the Senate report thereon, be printed in document form 
for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table, 
to be referred to the Committee on Printing when appointed. 

= CAPT. PHAROS B. BRUBAKER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
aa meer’ from the President of the United States, which will 

read: 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senats of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report submitted by the Secretary of State, in com- 
Ppliance with the resolution of the Senate of the 3d instant, calling for infor- 
mation relating to the mente and imprisonment of Capt. Pharos B. Bru- 


baker by Honduras offi 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 9, 1898. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message will lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it lie on the table to be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, when formed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be made as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri, in the absence of objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. GORMAN. I now renew my motion for an executive ses- 


sion, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. > 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 
13, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 9, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice William F. Wharton, resigned. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico, vice 
Thomas Ryan, resigned. $ 

CONSUL-GENERAL AT LONDON. 

Patrick A. Collins, of Massachusetts, to be. consul-general of 

the United States at London, vice John C. New, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON, MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

James H. Oakley, of Illinois, to be an assistant surgeon in the 

Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Robert A. Maxwell, of New York, to be Fourth Assistant 

Postmaster-General, vice Estes G. Rathbone, resigned. 
“RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

F. P. Gayle, of Roswell, N. Mex., to be receiver of publi 

moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Frank Lesnet, removed. > 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 8 

Lieut. (junior grade) Herbert O. Dunn, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 17th February, 1893, vice Lieut. Lovell K. Rey- 
nolds, deceased. 

Ensign Joseph Beale, to be a pring rumor, grade, in the 
Navy from the lith February, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) 
H. O. Dunn, promoted. 
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Lieut. (junior grade) Arthur W. Dodd, to be alieutenantin the 
Navy from the 25th of February, 1893, vice Lieut. R. R. Inger- 
soll, promoted. 

Ensign Edward F. Lieper, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy from the 25th of February, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior 
grade) Arthur W. Dodd, promoted. ~ 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE NAVY. 

Alfred Brown Pusey, a resident of Kentucky, and Edward 
Mansfield Shipp, a resident of Virginia, to be assistant surgeons 
in the Navy, both to fill vacancies in that grade. 


MONDAY, March 13, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
SWAMP LAND GRANT PATENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] 
coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask thatthe resolution may lie on the table 
for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
that the resolution may lie on the table. That will be the order 
of the Senate in the absence of objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not understand what the resolution is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution by Mr. CALL, requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to suspend the approval or the issuing 
of patents to land in certain cases in Alabama and Florida. 

r. DOLPH. If there is to be any disposition made of the 
resolution I shall insist that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. The matter has been before that committee at a 
number of Congresses. x 

Mr. GORMAN. I merely suggestəd that the resolution had 
better lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. ; 


~ BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution, submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON], coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. MANDER- 
SON on the 9th instant, as follows: 

Resolved. That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Senate the business tr. shall be confined to executive 
matters, and those requiring the action of the Senate only. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to modify the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as mod- 


ified. 
The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Senate the business transacted shall be confined to the consider- 
ation of treaties and other executive matters and thoserequiring the action 
of the Senate only. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. S 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I see no occasion for the 

e of this resolution. It will amount to nothing. It would 
not bind us ten minutes nor ten seconds. I think the Constitu- 
tion is quite broad enough. Referring to the President, it says 
in section 3 of article 2: 

He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of ment between them, with 88 to the time ot 
adjournment, he may ourn them to such time as he s think proper. 

Now, what does that mean? Itdoes not mean an executive 
session. The Constitution knows no such thing as an executive 
session. That is a mere matter of rule for the Senate. This is 
an extraordinary session under the Constitution, and it sses 
every power and right and jurisdiction that the Senate would 

ss if the other House had been called with it. The Presi- 
lent can call the House of Representatives in extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MANDERSON, If I may interrupt the Senator 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait until I finish my statement. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I simply want to be understood, that is 
all; and I am not understood by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No one contends on this floor, and did 
not in the discussion the other day, but that the Senate when it 
is called in extraordinary session hasevery power. The resolu- 
tion is simply a declaration of the sense of the Senate that we 
had better not consider legislative matters, and all I hope for it 
is that either by the force of unanimous consent or by the adop- 


tion of the resolution every, one shall agree that legislative mat- 
ters, as the introduction of bills and joint resolutions, shall not 
be indulged in. - Of course I recognize the right of any Senator 
to in uce a bill or joint resolution notwithstanding this reso- 
lution, but we may prevent a flood of such business by passing a 
simple resolution. 

r. COCKRELL. I desire to state as ope t hat in my judg- 
ment the President can call the House of Representatives in ex- 
traordinary session, and that body can meet and pass every soli- 
tary appropriation bill that is necessary to be d, and can 

ass a tariff reform bill, and after it has panned tham then the 
resident can call the Senate in extraordinary session, or he can 
let the House continue in extraordinary session until the regu- 
lar session of Congress, and then the Senate can take up and 
the bills which the House had passed when it was in extraor- 
inary session. r 

I desire to say to the Senator from Nebraska that there is no 
occasion for the Senate to say to-day that it will not do a certain 
thing or that it will declare a certain policy. The Senate is able 
day by day to take care of itself and to prescribe what it will do. 
Why undertake at this early moment in the session to pass a 
resolution to bind us not to introduce any bill or joint resolution? 
It is simply child's play to undertake to bind the Senate in ad- 
vance. 

I see no occasion for the passage of any resolution. Let the 
Senate go on and day by day meet the responsibilities that may 
rest upon it, and let the majority decide how that responsibility 
shall be discharged. 

Mr. HALE. I submitted at the last meeting of the Senate an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska, which I think the Chair has not 
laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from Maine that the attention of the Senate will be called 
to his resolution in a moment. 

Mr. HALE. It was offered as a substitute for the resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Iso understood it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska tells me he so un- 
derstood it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair laye before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Maine, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HALE 
on the 9th instant as follows: 

Resolved, That no legislative business excepting treaties shall be received 
or entertained at the present session of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I find in the RECORD of March 10 the following: 

Mr. HALE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk as a substitute 
for the resolution offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

When I offered it I knew that I was seeking the same end the 
Senator from Nebraska has in view; and as he has modified his 
resolution this morning it covers every point, 

The resolution which I offered was sent to the desk for the 
action of the Senate, because it is simply a declaration of what 
we shall do. It simply declares, in as few words as I could 
frame it, that at tno prosent session no legislative business ex- 
cepting treaties shall bə received or entertained. It does not 
deal with the question as to what Senators think. I am, for 
one, not particularly interested ia the investigation of what has 
been done in the t, or in the old discussions that arose over 
the Howe resolution. The simple question for us to consider, 
called together as we are here, is what we shall do, not what we 
believe we can do. That is not raised at all in my resolution. 

I suppose eg Hae realizes that there is to be no legislation 
at this session. The question whether we have all the vast power 
as one branch that the Senator from Missouri has indicated is 
not before us. Nobody is going to invoke any such power. 
Everybody knows we are here for a simple purpose—to consider 
executive nominations and possibly an important treaty. I, for 
one, can not see what is gained by any Senator projecting legis- 
lative matter upon this session. The trouble will be that if we 
go on as the Senator from Missouri indicates and do not adopt a 
rule we all believe in every day will be taken up with these dis- 
cussions. My object was to stop all that in a practical way and 
to say what I think we all believe we should do, thatis, consider 
no legislative business. < 

Therefore I should hope that we might come to an agreement 
upon this resolution, ess,as suggested by the Senator from 
Maryland Iae. GORMAN] the other day, without any vote we 
unanimously agree here to do what we are going todo. I have 
legislation of importance to my constituents, and important I 

k to the ple of the United States, but I shall gain noth- 
ing by hurry gin a resolution to get into the newspapers and 
be reported as being foremostin it. I am willing to wait until 
the regular session, held for legislative business, and take my 
chance then. I think four-fifths, nine-tenths, perhaps every 
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Senator here, has the same feeling about the matter. That is all 
I seek by my resolution. 

Mr, T ER. Mr. President, I expressed my opinion at the 
former session of the Senate that we have the power to legislate 
as stated by the Senator from Missouri. I do not think there 
can be any question that the priosiple he lays down is a correct 
one, but? wish to suggest to the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber that the Executive has called the Senate in extraor- 
dinary session, and it would be rather becoming, I think, on our 
side to let the majority on the other side indicate what they 
want to do. Ido not know what they want to do. I do notknow 
what the Executive wantstodo. The responsibility of legisla- 
tion and of carrying on the Government now does not rest with 
us on this side of the Chamber, but with the other side. If they 
do not want to do anything, if that is their policy, I should be 
glad to have them say so, and it would be very agreeable to 
me, as suggested by a Senator near me, to e adjourn. 

There are some things that the Senate can do beyond all ques- 
tion, and there are some things that the Senate may want to do. 
The Senate may want to pass some of the usual resolutions of 
inquiry or some of the usual resolutions of instruction, and about 
those I think there ought to be no controversy. Things that 
will go nem. con. I think we might properly consider; but things 
that are going to be contested it would be profitable for us prob- 
ably to continue until the regular session in the fall. 

I myself wanted to introduce a resolution and have it consid- 
ered by the Senate touching the international monetary confer- 
ence. If it is possible, I desire to have an expression of the Sen- 
ate as to whether it is better for the international conference to 
reassemble; for I discover by the debates in Parliament the Eng- 
lish people claim that whether the conference reassembles wiil 
depend entirely upon the wishes of the United States Govern- 
ment. But I do not want to introduce a resolution if it is to be 
simply laid on the table, or if by so doing I am to be accused of 

recipitating matters of controversy. I wish the Senate could 
Jetermine just what we ought to do and what we shall do—not 
what we have the right to do, but what it is good policy for us to 
do at this session, and what we shall do. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, since the adjournment of the 
Senate on Thursday I have gone over more carefully the prece- 
dents of the body upon this matter. I find that the first consid- 
erable debate upon the question occurred in 1851, at the called 
executive session at the beginning of the Thirty-second Con- 

ress, March 5, 1851. William R. g, afterwards Vice-Presi- 
font of the United States but then President pro tempore of the 
Senate, immediately after the prayer, directed the galleries to 
be cleared and announced that he could not receive any resolu- 
tion or permit any business to be done until the doors had been 
closed. He proceeded to say that in the course of a long ex- 
perience the Chair had knownno instance of business being done 
at such a session until the galleries had been cleared. 

Mr. Badger of North Carolina appealed from the decision 
of the Chair. The question was debated at that session at great 
length, and while it was almost universally conceded that no 
business which required the concurrent action of the other 
House could be done at such a session, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it was in the power of the Senate 
to transact such business as could be done by itself, independent 
of the House of Representatives. Finally Mr. Seward offered 
the following resolution, which has been practically adhered to 
ever since: f 

Resolved, That the Senate is not restricted at this session to the considera- 
tion of matters purely executive, but that such consideration may be ex- 


tended to all matters proper to be transacted by the Senate without the 
coöperation of the House of Representatives. 


That resolution has been practically adhered to from that day 
to this, with some slight exceptions, as was suggested at the last 
session of the Senate. 

Without passing a resolution, and very few have been 
in the mean time, I ask unanimous consent that the resolutions 
which have been offered may be indefinitely postponed, and that 
the Senate will by unanimous consent agree not to consider mat- 
ters which require the attention of the other House, but that all 
matters proper to be transacted by the Senate without the co- 
operation of the House may be considered at this session. I ask 
unanimous consent, first, that the resolutions may be indefinitely 
postponed; and then that the Senate will agree as I have sug- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] be indefinitely postponed; 
and that the Senate unanimously agree—— 

Mr. GORMAN. That itis not restricted at thissession to the 
consideration of matters purely executive, but that such con- 
sideration may be extended to all matters proper to be transacted 
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by per Senate without the coöperation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maryland? ý 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that would imply what the Sen- 
ator from Maryland does not mean to imply, that the Senate has 
no power to go beyond those matters which can be completed 
without the coöperation of the House of Representatives. Icon- 
ceive, and I suppose every Senator conceives, that we have the 


constitutional power to introduce and discuss and pass a joint 


resolution if we see fit. 

Mr.GORMAN. I avoid that question by simply asking unani- 
mous consent that at this session we shall not consider any sub- 
ject which requires the action of the other House. 

Mr. HOAR. The request is in the form of a resolution, I un- 
gorrian. 5 ask that the request for unanimous consent may be 

n 3 

Mr.GORMAN. Task unanimous consent that the Senate agree 
at this session not to consider any matter which requires the co- 
operation of the House of Representatives. 

Several SENATORS. That is right! 

Mr. HALE. I hope that will be ed to unanimously. 

Mr. GEORGE. President, I do not know that the propo- 
sition is disputed that the Senate has all the powers now that 
it has when the House of Representatives is in session; or, in 
other words, this is a call in extraordinary session of the Senate 
of the United States, and not of anything else but of the Senate 
of the United States. When it is so called it has all the powers 
and all the functions which the Constitution of the United States 
vests in that body. I do not think that proposition is disputed. 

I understand now, however, the proposition is that we make a 
rule of order by which we shall limit the functions of the Sen- 
take hac vice; that is, for this session. 

r. President, I think it is perfectly competent for the Sen- 
ate, by a vote upon any proposition which may be submitted to 
it, to say that we regard the consideration of that particular 
5 as inopportune, and therefore decline to consider it; 

ut I respectfully submit that it will be going a very lang way 
to pass a rule of order, whether by a majority vote or by unani- 
mous consent, by which we shall undertake to limit the powers 
and the functions of the Senate for this session. For that reason, 
if it requires unanimous consent to adopt such a rule, I decline 
to a my consent to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Nebraska[Mr. ERSON]. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: - 

Resolved, That no legislative business excepting treaties shall be received 
or entertained at the present session of the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. Does my colleague mean by that that there shall 
be no consideration of Senate resolutions? 

Mr. HALE. No; my intention was not to embrace Senate 
resolutions. My intention was merely to embrace such matters 
as the Senate itself can deal with, without codperation on the 
part of the other body. I intended to reach, by a majority vote 
precisely the object the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
sought to reach by unanimous consent, as evidently unanimous 
consent can not be had. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine by adding this proviso: 

Provided, That petitions and resolutions of State Legislatures may be re- 
ceived, to be referred to their appropriate committees at the next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if his proviso is attached to the resolution, it in effect 
will limit the action of the Senate to the reception of such peti- 
tions and resolutions. It may be that the Senate will desire at 
this session to adopt some resolution expressing its views upon 
certain 3 and as I understand the resolution of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], we are not precluded from so 
doing under it; but if we provide that certain other things may 
be done, then we exclude the idea that Senate resolutions are 
in order. Ishould prefer myself the phraseology suggested by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] as the true rule to 
guide us at thissession. I think that would cover all the sug- 
gestions which have been made. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not conceive that my amendment would 
limit business according to the idea suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa. It would seem to me that it would be disrespectful 
not to receive petitions and resolutions of State Legislatures or 
to postpone their presentation until the next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me perfectly clear that petitions 
can be received without the action of the other House; therefore 
the request of the Senator from Maryland will embrace every 
phase of this question. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to a resolution in the lan- 
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guage proposed by the Senator from Maryland. My amendment 
will be offored if the resolution of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] is to beacted on, because I think weall should agree that 
it would be inconvenient to keep petitions and resolutions of 
State Legislatures until the next session. The resolution of the 
Senator from Maine is: 

That no legislative business excepting treaties shall be received. 

merely stipulate that petitions and resolutions may be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mary- 

land will introduce a resolution in the language he stated a few 
moments ago, as that accomplishes the purpose, I certainly shall 
be glad to withdraw the resolution I have offered. 
r. HALE. And I shali be very glad to withdraw mine. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust Senators will withdraw the resolu- 
tions. ‘If we can not have unanimous consent I think probably 
we had better go on and dispose of these questions as they arise. 
Therefore I trust the Senators from Nebraska and Maine will 
withdraw their resolutions. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will introduce his proposition in 
writing as he stated it verbally I think there be no diff- 
culty in getting almost the united vote of the Senate to such an 
agreement. Iam entirely willing to withdraw my resolution, 
because it raises certain points suggested by Po e from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar}; the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] is also 
willing and desirous of withdrawing his resolution; and we can 
settle the matter here and now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, why pass any resolution? 
We have had these called sessions every four years, and I have 
witnessed a number of them. I witnessed them when gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber controlled the Senate, and they 
never introduced any resolution to attempt in the be i 
of a session to determine every little thing that should be done. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait a minute. A 

Resolutions haye been passed from time to time, such as the 
Senate thought it had jurisdiction of; other business has been 
introduced, and we were able to get along as Senators 21 years 
of age and of rational mind. The Democratic party had control 
of the Senate from 1879 to 1881, and we did not pass any resolu- 
tion then declaring that we would in our rational mood bind our 
aon so that we could not do anything for the balance of the 
session. 

I think the Senate is competent to take care of its business from 
day to day without attempting to pass a rule that we shall not 
do this thing or that thing. I think one Senator is as sempre 
as another to determine whether he will introduce a resolution 
ornot. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] had a perfect 
right to introduce his joint resolution. He has not asked that 
it shall be acted upon. We shall form our committees, and if 
Senators want bills and resolutions referred to committees for 
consideration it is their right to have them so referred; but no 
committee will undertake to report them back at this session so 
as to keep the Senate here indefinitely. If a committee should 
arrogate to itself the right to pursue such a course the Senate 
can very easily lay the matter on the table. 

I see no earthly reason why we should begin to pass resolu- 
tions declaratory of our purposes as to what shall be done in the 
future. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suppose the object Senators had 
in introducing such resolutions as have been ted was to 
avoid taking up the time just as it has been taken upto-day. It 
was seen at once when we began here that an attempt was to be 
made to turn this into a legislative session, to deal with subjects 
other than that for which we were called here, and whether we 
had a right to doso or not was the particular question that 
would be debated, as it has been here to-day. The object I had 
and the object, I have no doubt, that the Senator from Nebraska 
had, was to get us rid of these useless discussions. 

I do not care if the majority are united upon this matter—it 
did not seem to me that they were united the other day—but if 
the majority in this Chamber, which is responsible for its busi- 
ness, is content and desirous that we do nothing, that we make 
no rule, that we drift along, and that every morning a half hour 
or an hour shall be consumed over some le tive proposition, 
I am entirely content, and I take it this side is content. The 
5 is with the other side, and not with us. 

r. COCKRELL. Why, then, do you precipitate these reso- 
lutions? They did not come from this side. 

Mr. HALE. I did not precipitate them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator’s side did. 

Mr. HALE. The resolutions were called forth because Sena- 
tors were taking up time in legislative business. It was only a 
proposition for the accommodation of the Senate. a 

. MANDERSON. If the Senator from Maine will permit 


me, the resolutions were the outgrow 

mous consent Which came from 0 ‘ 
Mr. HALE. It was only putting in form what evidently nearly 

every Senator here believes; but, as I said, I do not care. We 


of a request for unani- 
er side, 


can stay here as long as the other side. If they want to do 
nothing, want to let debate continue, want legislative business 
introduced, want petitions and bills and all forms of legislative 
matters brought here, when the President has clearly brought 
us here for another purpose, the responsibility rests with them . 
and not with us. z 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I realize that the exist- 

condition is one which it is a little difficult to adapt one's 

self to, but we are rapidly learning the lesson that we are in the 
minority on this side of the Chamber, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall certainly not try again to suggest any method of . 
doing business. I desire, however, to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who sees fit to rebuke 
us somewhat for even suggesting what shall be the course of 
action by the Senate, that these several resolutions came from 
that which seemed to be the unanimous desire of the Senate. 
After some consideration, and as a result of a request for unani- 
mous action of the Senate, which came from the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who seemed to be in hearty accord 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] and myself as to what 
was desired, the resolutions were introduced. 

My objection to the consideration of legislative business, or 
rather the nonadoption of a resolution which would show the 
sense of the Senate in this regard, is not only that suggested by 
the Senator from Maine, but if Senators are to go on and intro- 
duce bills and joint resolutions for reference to committees we 
shall all desire to do the same thing. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], as he had the undoubted right to do, introduced 
a joint resolution having reference to the change of the date of the 
inauguration of the President of the United States. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] followed that with a joint resolu- 
tion—and both resolutions by the way involve a change in the 
Constitution of the United States—as to the election of Senators 
by the people. These are proper resolutions to introduce and 
as proper to consider; but if they are to be introduced here and 
followed up by others it will be my own inclination, and I think 
the inclination of every other Senator, to gather up the bills 
which we introduced at the “last session which f. and rein- 
troduce them, that they may have precedence over others. 

I do not think we desire to do that. I certainly, for one, do 
not, but if the lists are to be opened to that sort of contest, I 
shall feel bound to pre the numerous bills and joint reso- 
lutions which failed at the last session of the Senate, that we may 
act upon them again. To prevent this is the only object I have 
in view. ButI bow with proper deference to the majority which 
rules. If it is not the desire of the other side that this resolu- 
tion or any othershall be adopted, we simply shall haye to sub- 
mit to the inevitable. 

Mr. GORMAN. I appreciate fully what has been said by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], that the only object is to keep the business 
of the Senate within the usual and reasonable bounds; but, of 
course, this question always brings up very great differences of 
opinion in the Senate. It has done so from the beginning, and 
tyes Sos continus to do so to the end. 

Mr. sident, I haye caused to be made an exhaustive 
examination of the precedents of the Senate in called execu- 
tive sessions, and can not find a single instance, prior to the 
present session, in which a bill, a joint resolution, or any 
matter requiring the con mt action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives hasever been presented or received, with the single ex- 
ception of aconcurrent resolution submitted by the Senator from- 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] in April, 1881, in relation to isthmus 
ship canals,” which was objected to by Mr. Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts, on the ground that it required the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, the Senator 
from Alabama modified the resolution so as t6 make it a simple 
Senate resolution, when it was received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. : 

I find in the osriy history of the Senate that many of the pre- 
siding officers held that no business of any character at called 
executive sessions similar to this could be received or acted u 
in open session. Among others who took this view was 8 
William R. King, a most accomplished parliamentarian, who 
was President of the Senate in 1851. . 

At the called executive session of the Senate in March, 1881, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning the attitude of national banks towards the refund- 
ing of the national debt; which was objected to by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] “as being out of order, this being 
an executive session, and the resolution clearly pointing to leg- 
islative business.” 
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Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, who had been President pro tempore 
of the Senate, took the ground that the Senate was called in ex- 
ecutive session and could not consider legislative business; 
bene a the Senator from Indiana obtained permission of the 
Senate to make a statement conce the precedents which 
had been observed by the Senate at such called executive ses- 
sions, The speech, which will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, session of 
the Senate, es 37 to 40, is an elaborate review of all the prece- 
dents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single instance 
cited of a bill, joint resolution, or other subject requiring the 
concurrent action of the House of Representatives having ever 
been presented or received, the whole current of the precedents 
being that the Senate can do, when the House is not in session, 
only such business as does not require the action of that body. 

In recent times it has been held by such distinguished authorit 
as Vice-President Hamlin, Judge Thurman of Ohio, Mr. Bayart 
and Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware, Mr. Garland of Arkansas, Mr, 
Stevenson of Kentucky, Justice Lamar of Mississippi, and others, 
that the Senate at a called executive session is not a legislative 
body, but is then assembled as a branch of the treaty-making 
and executive department of the Government. This position 
was also taken by the Senator from 1 [Mr. GEOoRGE]in 
an elaborate constitutional argument March 18, 1889. 

While the instances are numerous in which it has been held 
that the Senate could transact any business relating to its organ- 
ization and membership, the e of resolutions of the Senate 
calling for information, ete., it has never heretofore been seriously 
contended by any considerable number of Senators that the Sen- 
ate could transact in any such a session as this legislative busi- 
ness; and when the attention of the Senate was called to the 
question in 1873, it even refused to receive petitions. 

As this body has always been conservative in its character, and 
has adhered with great pertinacity to the usages and customsof 
the past, I submit (laying aside for the moment the question of 
the 3 75 of the Senate to transact any business it may see 
proper) that we should at this session, convened for the purpose 
of acting upon executive matters, confine ourselves to action 
upon those matters, and of course considering, as they arise, 
questions relating to the organization and membership of the 
body, 3 1 the Senate may pnquestionably rightfully and 

roper jy 
s Teak The pornog of the Senate to insert in the RECORD a 
statement of some of the precedents in this case, so that the 
ara fee printed for the convenience of Senators. I think it w 
pro et be gratifying to some Senators other than myself to 
see them. 

By unanimous consent the matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: , 


At the called executive session of the Senate at the beginning of the Forty- 
third Congress, in 1873, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, special session 
of the Senate, pages 20 and 30, Mr. Chandler of Michigan and Mr. Fenton of 
New York ted petitions. 

Mr. who had been Vice-President of the United States, objected 
to the presentation of petitions of a legislative character at a called execu- 
tive session, by rm “ We have no legislative functions whatever. The mat- 
ter 25 been an — and 1 3 py ect Senate, oe we 
may just as w ecisely as we are to go on. Io to a- 
tive business, and en fe tion.” 8 
Mr. Fenton withdrew his petitions. 

ICE-PRESIDENT. 5 be withdrawn, and those presented by 
Mic [Mr. Chandler] will also be regarded as with- 
arawa the e. 


mad 
page 63, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, of same session, March 13, 

1873, on certain petitions being presented— 
Mr. SHERMAN 7 


looking to 1 tion, out of order at the present session, poranny the 
objection which was miade by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Ham- 
lin] as continuing on that subject.” 


+- RECORD, volume 4, ti, pags 2, March 11, Mr. Clayton of Arkansas having 
tted a resolution for appointmentof a select committee to visit 
the Indian Territory— 

Mr. Ferry of Connecticut raised a question of order on the resolution that 
“at a called session of the Senate business of a legislative character or 
begin ie Se legislation could not be entertained.” 

Mr mlin said: 


“ Under the Constitution, however, I think that the Senate has no earthly 
r or constitutional ht to pass any such resolution which is Iegisla- 
ive in its character, or loo! to any matter upon which legislation is sub- 
9 to be. had.“ 
. Hamlin denied even the right to withdraw petitions from the files of 
the Senate to be delivered to the es. He ermore said: 

“ The Senate is a part of Congress when the House of Representatives is 
in session; and it is not at any other time a part of Congress. It is an ex- 
ie bod 7 solely and exclusively for executive purposes.“ 

Tb id. * page — 

He held that the Senate was limited by the 1 ot the President 
to the subjects for the consideration of which it had been convened. 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 


“We have no power to pass laws, 
with the assent of the other House. + 
House, because there is no House here.” 


because We can not pass laws except 
We can not send a bill to the 
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“Mr. HAMLIN. But we may 
have them ready to submit to the House when they come. 


pass billsif the Senator's position iscorrect, and 


“Mr. SHERMAN. Iam to think we can not. 

Mr. Morton of Indiana took the ground that the Senate could do any- 
rena which did not require the cobparation of the House of Representa- 
ves, 


Mr. Thurman of Ohio insisted that there was “no l ture of the Union 
now in session. The Senate when convened in executive session or special 
session, when the House of Representatives is not in session at all. is not a 
l ature. It is simply a body to which the Constitution confides cer- 

duties in connection with the executive power—to ratify treaties, the 
power to confirm nominations, and the power of course to decide upon the 
qualifications, returns, and elections of its own members. That is necessa- 
rily inherent in the Senate, + è but it has not one particle ot legislative 
power, for it is not a legislature. 

“There is no 1 lature of this Government except when both Houses 
convened. * + We must confine ourselves to that which the Senate sit- 
ting alone, when there is no session of Con „ has the power to do, and it 
has no power whatever to do one single | lative act—no more power than 
any seventy-four gentlemen of the Uni States who might get together 
have power to do legislative acts.” 

The question of order was submitted to the Senate, whereupon Mr. 
Anthony of Rhode Island moved to lay the whole subject on the table; 
which was to—yeas 40, nays 22. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, 
Part I, special session of the Senate, age . 

At the same session, March 20, 1879. ONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, 
Part I, special session of the Senate, pages 92 and 93, on a resolution bus- 
mitted by Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey relative to the condition of 

u 


Mr. Ba of Delaware raised the porns of order that the resolution, “if 
not legislative in its character, is 30 valent to legislation. It is intended 
to have 1 effect, and is no therefore, consonant to the object of 
this special session of the Senate.” 

He took the ground that the special session was called by the President of 
the United States as ‘‘an executive session for the pur of considering 
such nominations as he (the President) might see fit to lay before it, and for 
the performance of its constitutional duty relation to such treaties as he 


mig t propos for its concurrence.” 
ea eld that no other matters could be considered at such a called 
session except the question of the membership of the SRA 

March 23, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 147, Mr. Bayard said: 

“The Senate of the United States is but one portion of the glara 
branch of the Government. By itself it has no legislative power whatever; 
and only in 5 with the other House of eres and the action o 
the President of the United States can it have legislative power at all.“ 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware said: 

“We are now convened in extraordinary session, and certain it is that in 
our ca) ty as a Senate, convened under the proclamation of the President 
of the United States, we do not possess the powers which we ordinarily pos- 
sess when we meetasalegislative body. Our power of legislation is entirely 
gone. Wecan only perform the functions pertaining to our character as 
an executive coun: We may deal with 8 affect: the constitu- 
tion of this body, * * * but we may not deal directly or indirectly, in my 
ju ent, with 8 which do not pertain either to the constitution 
of this body itself ur to the questions with which it has to deal in its charac- 
ter as an executive council.” (Jbid., 30. 

Similar views were expressed by Merl 
the Chamber. 

At 15 8 session on Cooken 5 0 
volume ‘orty-seven ngress, 

rdinary 


Senators on both sides of 


1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECO 
ice-President Arthur decid 


that at an extrao’ session of the te petitions for legislation could 
not be received. 

April 6, 1881, 211, same volume of RECORD, the Vice-President ruled 
that p titions could not be received except by unanimous consent, as the 


245 3 to the morning hour does not apply to an executive session 
oft 

At the same session, March 23, 1881. Mr. VOORHEES of Indiana offered a res- 
olution concerning the attitude of national banks towards the refunding of 
the national debt. 

Mr. MORRILL of Vermont objected to its on “as bei out of order, 
this being an executive session and the resolution clearly pointing to legis- 
ay Perry of Michigan ( ho had been President t f the Senate 

Ferry o who ent pro tempore of the Sena 
und that the Senate was called in executive session, and co! 
not consider legislative business, whereupon— 

Mr. VOORHEES obtained permission of the Senate to make a statement con- 
cerning the precedents of the Senate as to its action at such called executive 
sessions. e speech, which will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session of the Senate, pages 37-40, 
contains all the precedents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single 
instance cited of a bill, joint resolution, or other subject the con- 
current action of the House of Representatives having ever n presented 
or received, the whole current of the precedents being that the Senate can 
do, when the House is not in session, only such business as does not require 
the concurrence of the other body. 

1 5 1, 1881, same volume, page 154, Mr. Lamar of Mississippi said: 

We are here as part of the treaty-making 8 of the Government, 
and also as part ot the executive department. We were called here for the pur- 
pose of adjusting our relations with foreign nations and confirming appoint- 
ments nominated by the President. This, and this alone, is the business for 
which this body was convened. It is here in no legislative capacity, but 
simply, I repeat, as a branch of the treaty-making and executive depart- 
ment of the Government.” 

On a petition which Mr. MCPHERSON of New Jersey asked to present in 
relation to the arrest and imprisonment in a British jail of Michael Boyton, 
an American citizen— 

M: 5 — — ty of Fee iving the petition depends altogeth 

“Isu e propriety of rece: e on de er upon 
its character. ie it in respect to 9 8 I should think it 
would be in order to receive it; if it be upon a legislative subject, it would 
not be in order.“ (Zdid., p. 192.) 

05 Bayard of Delaware, April 6, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 214, 
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In the absence of the other House of Congress, no such t 
e House 


legislation can be be; here, use it can not be considered 
of resentatives at the same session of the same Congress." 

April 27, 1881, Mr. MORGAN of Alabama submitted a concurrent resolution 
in relation to “isthmus ship canals," which was objected to by Mr. Dawes 
of Massachusetts on the ground thatit uired the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives: whereupon, after debate, Mr. MoRGAN modified the res- 
olution so as to make it a simple Senate resolution, when it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

After the death of President Garfield in 1881, and the accession of Vice- 
President Arthur to the Presidency, there having been no President pro tem- 


of the Senate elected at the session, and there being imminent 
anger, as the Jaw rela to the tial succession then stood, that 
the Government would be left without a head in the event of the death of 
the then President, a executive session was called by President Ar- 
thur, which assembled October 10, 1881. 
At that session Mr. Garland, of Arkansas, afterwards Attorney-General, 


d: 
“Tt is very evident that we can not do any legislative business at this extra 
session of the Senate. We can only perform executive business."—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session of 


the Senate, 1881, 516. 
At the session of the Senate convened by the amation 
Mr. CALL 
tigate and 


of President Cleveland, March 4, 1889, on a resolution submit 

of Florida for the appointment of a special committee to inves 

report on the relations of the United States with the Island of Cuba and the 
other West Indies, a very interesting debate occurred as to the power of the 
Senate to act upon such a resolution at a called session of the te alone, 
from which I quote the following from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 21, Part I, page 23, special session of the Senate: 

Mr. GRAY of Delaware said: 

“ Mr. President, if from the resolution as reported at the desk we are a 


po! 
understand the scope of this proposition of the Senator Florida, it 
that a committee shall be now constituted which aai proceed to consider 


in which we are one branch of the lawmaking or legislative power of the 
Federal Government. 
* * * 0 s 0 


9 
“There is no possible action that could be taken by the Senate on a fotos 
made by this proponse committee that would not in my opinion be 1 

tive action. If the Senator from Florida has the idea and maintains that 
this proposition of his looks merely to performing some executive function, 
of course that puts it a different ground from the one on whichI object 
to the resolution; but I can not understand, as I h the resolution read, 
that anything can come as the ultimateresult of the investigation proposed 
by this committee except action on the part of the Senate, and that action 
must be legislative action in connection with the other branch of Congress. 
If that be so, it comes clearly within the scope of the objection that I made. 
I think we should be very careful to confine ourselves within our just powers 
and not proceed to business which it is not competent for the Senate to tran- 
sact at extraordinary session. s 

Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio said: 

“Everything that can be done by the Senate at time can be done by the 
Senate when assembled in extrao’ session. Itis true we can not pass 
a bill so as to make it.alaw, but we might consider a bill, we might inguire 
into a bill, we ht pass resolutions. We can not make a charge on the 
public Treasury, use that requires the assent of both Houses; but we 
can express our opinions and do anything that the Senate of the United 
States may 5 and rightfully do. We ht pass a bill, so far as we 
are concerned, but it would seem to be idle work, the other House not being 
in session to act upon it, 

“But here isthe point, and all the precedents referred to turn on this: That 
in every case the Senate has by its vote and by its rule limited its action. 
For instance, in July, 1861, when both Houses were convened in extraordi- 
nary m, one of the first acts done by the two Houses was to declare 
that no measure should be adopted or introduced except that which related 
to the subject-matter, that was the rebellion then existing in the United 
States. So eight years ago a similar, not rule, but practice was adopted. 
Objection was made to the introduction of resolutions and aiso to the in- 
troduction of bills, but petitions were presented. 

So in 1873 petitions and resolutions were presented and the point of order 
was made, not as to the right to introduce those resolutions, but as to whether 
it was expedient or wise, having been convened in session, 
for the Senate to consider or even to introduce resolutions looking to legis- 
lative action. It was not denied that we ht receive those resolutions and 
might receive those petitions. and, if you choose, refer them to appropriate 
committees already organized, but it was held not to be wise to do it, be- 
cause as we could not complete 5 nad better not do anything, and 
therefore the petitions were laid upon the table. 

s $ s * 0 * + 

“We are here without the power to enact laws, without the power to act 
upon laws, but we have the power to act upon resolutions. There can beno 
great use, however, in our eae by undertaking to introduce 
1 for the passage of certain bills. Doing so would not really ex 

te matters in the least. Therefore, in my judgment, we ought to confine 
ourselves (unless there is some strong reason for making an exception as to 
a particular subject-matter) simply to discharging the duties imposed upon 
us in confirming nominations and in ing upon treaties; we should con- 
fine ourselves simply to those duties that we can conclude and terminate by 
our separate action.” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut said: 

“There is certainly not in the proclamation which limits the power of 
the Senate to do business at session. There is nothing in the proclama- 
tion that requires this to be a short or tempo session of the Senate. 
Vie may continne in session until next December. d for one I believe, and 
have always believed since I have examined the question, that itis in the 
power of the Senate at asession like thisto transact any business that it can 
transact at the sessions of the Senate. 

It would seem to be somewhat futile to pass bills, because the other House 
is not in session so that we can send them to the o! House; but if it were 
thought best in order to facilitate the business of the co: session I be- 
lieve that e could pass bills and send them to the other House when it shall 
be convened next December in regular session, and I have never understood 
that any settlement of this question has ever made which in any 
limited tneright of the Senate to transact any business in this session w 
it could transact in a regular session. 


+ * s * bd = * 


“I think it is true that we have not passed bills at these called sessions, but 
very many resolutions which are entirely outside of executive matters and 
entirely outside of matters relating to treaties have poen panog at almost 
every special session of the Senate.” (Ibid., pages 23 and 24.) 

Mr. GRAY again said: 

“Mr. President, the Senate of the United States convened in extraordinary 
a as Lis Senao is now are = — 5 absence a 1 tend soars 
undotbtedly n one sense the power 0 thing ts to 
do. I do not dispute that. There is no text of the Constitution that for- 
bids it doing anything, taking any order of proceeding, making any investi- 


* 


gation that it may by its vote determine upon. 


order, pro called, but it is a question of pri + aa 0 tion 20 
er, s0 a on ropriety. e question 
be 9 s be determine: 


of the competence of the Sena 
sideration of the 
into account the 
tarles of its 


to ed by a con- 
the Constitution, t. 


tive power as conferred 
the a te de — 


eme of our Government 


“Tt is true this queson has been before the Senate heretofore. Itisnotre- 
markable that it should often have been, as it has been, decided in various 
ways. In 1873 re 1 reception of a petition looking to matters of general 


concern presen! the Senate at one of its extraordinary sessions called 
by the President in the same manner and for the same as this has 
been called, the question was debated at some length, and I here an ex- 


pression of opinion from Senators on both sides, Senators whose opinions 
are entitled to the greatest respect, in regard to this question of proprie! 
and competency on that matter of the reception of general p ponon 
haying them referred. The then Senator from Wisconsin, Carpenter, 
a man of unusual ability as well as of unusual brilliancy, said: 

But the real question is’— 

“That was March 14, 1873— 
not whether the Senate could do such a „but whether the Senate 
alone, at an extra session, should enter upon b ess Which belongs to the 
iy Pas of the United States. The Senate, of course, could receive petitions; 
the ate could 8 pass bills; but the question is, whether it would be 
proper to do it. e ruling that was made yesterday, as I understood it 
then and understand it now, is following the precedents that have been de- 
termined by the Senate where the objection was made.’ 

In that same debate the Senator from Ohio, the presentsenior Senator 
from that State [Mr. SHERMAN], said: 

Mr President, friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] seeks to establish 
a precedent. Isubmit to him whether on the whole, if we are to do that, it 
is not better for us to establish the ent that the Senate shall not un- 


dertake to do what it can not do. The Senate is alwa; ee peas to exercise 
all the power it possesses, and sometimes we go a little beyond the line. 
Now, when the point is distinctly made, I submit to the whether it 


is not better for the Senate to be content with what it has the right to do, 
rather than to undertake to do what it has not the right todo. The Senate 
has no power at this session to do anything of a legislative character. All 
legislative power is conferred upon Congress, and both Houses must be in 
session at the same time or legislation can not be done; and then the Con- 
stitution provides that neither House can adjourn more than a specified 
number of days without the consent of the other. If this petition isin the 
nature of 1 lative business, it is the business of Congress, not the business 
of the Senate alone.’ 

“So I say now that here is a resolution to create a committee to take into 
consideration business which can not be the business of the Senate alone, 
but is necessarily the business of Congress, 

de Se 1 — Seep — 8 Sa distin t political bod rfi 

“+The Senate for cert urposes is a ct po y, Same d 
other duties besides those oPleglsiation. The Senate shares With the Presi- 
dent in the executive power. In certain cases it shares in the judicial 
power; in certain other cases it shares in the legislative power, but when it 
shares in the legislative power it must be as parbot the Congress assembled, 
and the two Houses of Congress must both be in session.’ 

Further on in the course of the same speech the Senator from Ohio said: 

“Therefore, since the pointof order is made, I submit to the Senate whether 
we ought not now to settle forever the question that this body has no power, 
when separated from the House of Representatives, when not in Congress 
assembled. to do anything of a legislative character. The Roe wd st a8 
ae which have been made bere since this session commen: are all 

8. 

SMr. SHERMAN. From what page does the Senator read?. 

Mr. GRAY. Page 79 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the special session 
of 1873 The debate was on March 14, 1873: 

We have the power to pass upon the election and qualifications of our 
members, upon their right to hold seats here. Each House is by the Con- 
stitution the judge of that question, and we may act upon it. Weare notin 
Congress assembled, but we may pass on executive business. We may con- 
tinue our committees; we may direct our committees during the yacation to 
perform certain duties. Wemay dothat under the rules of the Senate, be- 
cause the Constitution authorizes each House to prescribe rules for its own 
government. Hence we may, under our rules, continue our committees in 
action during the vacation, Therefore the resolution offered by the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan this morning is perfectly within our power. 
We may continue all our committees during the vacation, because it isa 
power expressly given to us by our rules, and those rules are authorized by 
the Constitution of the United States. But, sir, the same Constitution dè- 
clares that all 1 lative power, everything that affects legislation, which 
makes laws, be done in Congress assembled. These petitions are not 
addressed to the Senate; they are addressed ` to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in Congres; assembled.” Why, therefore, receive petitions 
not addressed tous? Ifa petition is addressed to me as a member of the 
Senate, or even in a semiofficial capacity, I can not present it under the 
rules and usages of the Senate.’ 

“Then the Senator from Ohio went on to quote from a debate which had 
occurred in the Senate at the called session of March, 1861, when Mr. Powell 
of Kentucky undertook to present a petition: 

Nr. POWELL. I present a petition of various citizens of Superior, Wis., 
praying for the adoption of the Crittenden compro: 3 

“tMr. FESSENDEN. That can hardly be presented, I apprehend, at this ses- 
sion. Wecan not do any l lative business, and I think it improper to 
present petitions for matters of legislation. 

Nr. POWELL. Why not? 

„Nr. FESSENDEN, Congress is not in session. 

Mr. POWELL. I amaware of that. I merely wish to present the petition 
and let it lie on the table. 

Nr. FESSENDEN. bet question was as to the 8 ot presenting it at 
all. It 18 s precooent; t calls for legislation. Iraisethequestion upon the 
pory ofit. It is nothing in reference to the petition itself, but simply 

use I doubt whether there is any Mabel sug Ba receiving it. 

“*Mr. POWELL. I can see no Heer Ns eleven that. The petition is ad- 
dresed to the Senate, and is respectful in its terms. 

„„The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine raise the question? 

“tMr. FESSENDEN, Yes, sir. 

“The VICE-PRESIDENT. The impression of the Chair is, that such com- 
munications have been received at previous sessions, simply for the purpose 
of placing them on the files of the Senate, and not for the action of the Sen- 


r. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; I take no appeal. 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT, This communication, therefore, will be placed on 
the files of the Senate.’ 

will not weary the Senate with reading further from the discussion of 


en 
ety, as a matter of 
ti Looks t action which maki 9 sof tie 
on, looks to some on ma 1 
ch of Congress, we should not undertake 


itseems to me that the 


ae considering it when we are not present in assem- 
bled, but merely convened in ion asa Senate alone, and 
such vested with no legislative power whatever. 
“Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not find fault with thatI said 


upon 
question of propriety. I am of the same · o now, that we ought not to 


enter upon any that we can not ete asa Senate; but even then, 
85 — alth h petitions were ruled out ause they were addressed to 
ouses o 


Congress, ms a vote of nearly two to one on two Pps ocea- 
sions petitions were excluded because they were prey legislative in their 
acter, resolutions of various kinds were adopted and acted upon. Soa 
tion was made in 1873 that is palpable to the eye of every one between 
and mere resolutions of inq to get ormationin 
ative matters or in regard to executive business. For in- 
© very date from which the Senator reads, I find a resolution 
troduced by the then Senator from Michigan—— 
“Mr. GRAY. From what page is the Senator reading? 
„Mr. SHERMAN. From page 77. 
Nr. CHANDLER. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration: 


“tMr. SHERMAN. It was done by unanimous consent without objection. By 
that kind of l 
cause every ri 


course, if the Senate has the 
Usnally all these matters are any 
be bya — vote, and a majority of one vote makes it the act of the Sen- 
ate just as m 


“Isay, then, it isa mere question of expediency, a mere question of pro- 
ty. Ido not differ with the Senator from Delaware that on the ques- 
tion of iency and propriety the Senate had better confine itself simply 
ive business or to resolutions which affect its organization and sep- 
business; but as to its power, I claim that the Senate of the United 
States has the power to go on now and pass bills or do anything which the 
Constitution authorizes it to do where the presence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is not required. Wecan not send messages to the other House; 
we can make no p towards the final passage of the bills; but what- 
ever the Constitution authorizes the Senate to do, that may be done prop- 
erly at this time.“ (Pages 24 and 25.) 
In the same debate (; 26 and 27) Mr. GEORGE of Mississippi said: 
“I do not think that the Senate can exercise any legislative power when 
assembled in what is called ‘extraordinary session,’ the House of Repre- 


sentatives not being in session. All the powers that this body can exercise 
are powers ted by the Constitution of the United States. No legislative 
power is ted the Constitution of the United States to the Senate, 


“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 88 
Not in a Senate, not in a House of Representatives, but in a Congress.’ 
all of that section of the Constitution, we find what a Congress is: 

„„All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested ina Songra of the 
boone States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 

ves. 

“There is no Congress and can bo no Congress under the Constitution un- 
less there be a Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Mr, PLATT. May Lask the Senator ne nape os 

“Mr. GEORGE. Not now, There must both a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, and in order to constitute that Congress, that Senate and 
that House of Representatives must be organized according to the Constitu- 


tion, and must be assembled, both of them, at a time and place ribed by 
law. Unless there is such an assemblage of both Houses, both of a Senate 
and of a House of Representatives, at a time and place prescribed by law, 
there is no in existence entitled to be called ‘a Co: in which, by 
iiss clause of the Constitution which I have just read, ve power 


ves 
„Congress“ itself in its literal mea simply means an assemblage, a 
coming together, a coming together 6 of the States and 
ofthe people, and it is inaccurate and unconstitutional language to apply 
the term ‘Co: any individuals, though they be Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, unless they be organized and assembled as a Congress in pur- 
suance of law. The assemb of the Senate in e: session by 
on of the President is not an assemblage of Congress. It is not a 
and therefore is not a body in which the Constitution vests 1 
lative e It is not in that condition even a part of Congress. Itis the 
assemblage of a body which may, under cı circumstances and in ac- 
with law and when the other body is assembled also, become then, 
and not fill then, a part of the Congress of the United States. 
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“To SEA aA „ erage call ot hemes — Senators to the 
every and to every resolution ever passed 

the which is in these words: * 
Ha it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
a ae ‘ada Not eth first sessi E. re 1d 

ormula was adopted at the very on eld under 
the Constitution, and it has been adhered to from thattime to this. That 
formula expresses this idea that there must be an assembly in Congress of 
both the Senate and the House of Re tatives before that constitutional 
body is formed in which legislative power is vested by the Constitution. 

“Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Mississippi will allow me to say that I un- 
derstood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from Con- 
Doen ue PLATT) both to contend that it was competent for the Senate 
of the United States convened in extraordinary session, in the absence of the 
House of Representatives, to pass a bill. 

„Mr. HARRIS. To transact any legislative business. 

‘Mr. GEORGE. Todoany legislative business whatever; a pretension which 
Iam trying to overturn and which I think has been sufficiently overturned 
by the mere calling of the attention of the Senate to that part of the Consti- 
tution which was read by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], and which 
I have also read. 

Mr. President, there is no Senate, there is no House of Re tatives, 
constitutionally speaking, until each body has been assembled according to 
law. We have seventy members of this body. The seventy-six individ- 
uals who hold commissions from the thirty-eight States as their Senators 
might all meet together at the same time and place, and uniess that time and 
that place were desi, by law, which law clothed them with their char- 
acter as a Senate, they would not becompetent to perform any act whatever, 
legislative, executive, or anything else. Any act intended to be officially 
performed by these seventy-six tors assembled at a particular 
and time not specified by law would be as valueless in law as the acts 
9 seventy-six persons in the United States assembled at any time — 
place. a 

There is, then, no Senate unless it be assembled at the time and piaco fixed 
bylaw. There is no House of Representatives now, because there is no 
composed of three hundred and e Bot Representatives of the diferent 
States assembled at a time and place fixed by the law and the Constitution 
for the performance of their duties. 

So we stand to-day in this wise, that there isa Senate of the United States 
and there is no actual House of Representatives. There have been, it is true, 
so many men elected to the House of Representatives who, when the time 
arrives which is fixed by law, may assemble together at the place fixed by 
law, and then, organizing themselves as the Constitution requires them to 
be organized, they will constitute a House of Representatives. 

“Now, having made thatclear beyond controversy, I go back to the Consti- 
tution, and when Senators claim that this now assembled, lawfully it 
is true, and in pursuance of the proclamation of the President, may exercise 
. I call their attention to the Constitution, which says—I 

T again: 

“+All legislative pre ’—not a t of them, but ‘all legislative power 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States,’ and that, 
too, ‘in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist,’ not of asen- 
ate alone, but of a Senate and House of Representatives.’ en, sir, there 
being no House of Representatives, there is no body, no organ: body, in 
which by the terms of the Constitution any t of the legislative power of 
this Government can be vested. For though there is a Senate, yet there is 
no 8 and it is only in the Congress that legislative power is vested 
by the Constitution 

“Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

“Mr. GEORGE, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Spooner. I understand the Senator to argue that this body is not ono 
of the Houses of Congress under the Constitution. 

“Mr. GEORGE. No, I did not say that. 

“Mr. PLATT. Sitting now. 

“Mr. SPOONER. Sitting now. Did I understand the Senator? 

“Mr. GEORGE. I did not any. that. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does tho Senator say that sitting now this body is not a 
part of Congress? 

Nr. GEORGE. I say that the Senate as now organized and as now sit 
isnot one of the two constituent bodies, isnot per s¢a Congress of the Unit 
Sta but is only one of two constituent bodies, both of which must be con- 
vened in order that a Congress may be constituted in which by the Consti- 
tution legislative power is vested. There is no legislative power vested by 
the Constitution in the Senate. There is no legislative power vested by the 
Constitution in the House of Representatives. The legislative power is vested 
in a 1 pam That is what the Constitution says, What now is a Con- 

t Congress must be, if it be a constitutional „according to 
the express words of the Constitution, composed of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and there is no such body in existence. There is 
no answer to that. 

“Mr, GRAY. The proposition of the Senator from Mississippi, if he will par- 
don me, is that the Senate of the United States or the House of Representa- 
tives, when convened in the absence of the other body, is not under the Con- 
stitution in any sense the depositary of legislative power. 

“Mr. GEORGE. It is not the depositary of any legislative power whatever. 

“Mr. HARRIS, And is not a legislative body. 

Mr. GEORGE. Andis not a legislative body. As unanswerable as that po- 
sition must be when tested by the 1 ge of the first section of the first 
article of the Constitution, it becomes, ible, even more clear when we 
consider another clause of the Constitution to which I invite the attention 
ofthe Senate. The fourth clause of the fifth section ot the first article of the 
Constitution reads in this wise: 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days.’ 

“Alone this provision would be of no value in determining this question, 
but taken with the first section of the first article on which I have com- 
mented it shows in the strongest and most conclusive manner that the bod; 
of Congress mentioned in the first section in which legislative power is ves 
shall not exercise any of its powers unless both Houses be in session. When 
both Houses get here under the clause to which I have called the attention 
of the Senate, although being in 1 session, yet the Constitution so con- 
siders the necessity of having both branches in actual session when 1 la- 
tive duties are performed that it provides that neither House shall adjourn 
without the consent of the other for more than three days. So that, though 
the Congress be regularly convened, the Constitution by this clause provides 
against the transaction of business by one branch alone, except by its own 
consent. 


m 
‘Mr. President, I am not bound to furnish the motives and the reasoning 
upon which the framers of the Constitution proceeded in making that in- 
strument. It is sufficient if we can understand the meaning t 
terms used in the Constitution. 
Which can 


n not mathematical, f 
be said 40 be demonstrated, it is demonstrated by a consideration of the 
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uses of the Constitution to which I have called attention that legislative 
Sone — be exercised except when both Houses are in session. 


PHILADELPHIA HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer a resolution and to ask its im- 
mediate consideration. I will state the necessity for it. 

The contractors for the improvement of the harbor at Phila- 
delphia some two months ago failed. P were issued, 
bids were received, and the lowest bidder was a Canadian com- 
pany, about whose ability to complete the contract the Secretary 
of War had very serious doubts. He rejected the bids, and he 
was about to issue new proposals. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY], who felt very desirous that the Secretary of 
War should give the award to the next highest bidder, on the 
2ith of February introduced and secured the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required to furnish for the informa- 
tion of the Senate copies of all papers and documents relating to the pro- 
JJ eer ce erates apes tae 

5 lll the tufarmation has bean reosived and Coed re by the 

ate. 

The information which was received was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. Ihave no doubt 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania left the city for the South, 
being somewhat in ill health, he forgot entirely the scope of the 
resolution which had passed the Senate. Now, the Secretary of 
War regards it as a request which he ought to be bound by—of 
course ko knows he is not legally bound by it—but a request 
which ought to bind him, and he will not issue any proposals or 
accept any bids which have been made in relation to this work. 
Therefore the whole season is liable to be lost. What is worse 
than that, the removalof the islands in the harbor having com- 
menced, the currentsof the stream arechanged in sucha way that 
already great damage is being done to the harbor itself. 

The work of removing the islands must be kept part passu 
with the building of the shores in order to preserve the present 
condition of the harbor. 

I did not discover this until the day before yesterday. Know- 

that it was a matter of the utmost importance to Philadel- 
phia, and not knowing where the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was, I telegraphed myself to Philadelphia the condition of things. 
They evident 5 5 5 the Senator, for I have here, under date 
of March 10, the following telegram: 

0 

e e , e ee e TA 
accomplished the purpose and should be rescinded. Will you have the kind - 
ness to attend to it? 

Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the reso- 
lution will be reported by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That so much of Senate resolution of February 27 last as re- 
quested the eerste! $ of War to suspend action in relation to the improve- 
ment of the harbor of Philadelphia is hereby rescinded. 

Mr. FRYE. I thought the resolutions which were under con- 

. sideration a few moments ago had been withdrawn. I find, 
however, they have not been, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be temporarily laid aside, and that the 
resolution which I have offered shall be considered. It will take 
but a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this resolution to rescind a former Senate 
resolution? 

Mr. FRYE. It is to rescind a portion of a former resolution 
which is still in existence. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is simply a Senate, and not a concurrent 
or joint resolution? 

Mr. FRYE. It is a Senate resolution only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Maine? The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. : 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. GORMAN. I moyo that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Wednesday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. MANDERSON on the 9th instant, relative to the 
business of the session. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now before the Sen- 
ate is upon ing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from = a rare Mr. Hoar] to the amendment 3 


the Senator from e [Mr. HALE] to the resolution submit 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 3 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was to; and (at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes 
P; m) up Senate adjourned until Wednesday, March 15, 1893, at 

o'clock m, 


WEDNESDAY, March 15, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The 4 ournal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and ap- 
proved. : 

Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry 
messages in writing. 

SENATOR FROM WYOMING. Í 


Mr. VANCE. I present the credentials of Hon. Asahel C. 
Beckwith, appointed a Senator from the State of Wyoming. I 
ask that the credentials be read and referred to the Co ttee 
on Privileges and Elections when appointed, and that meanwhile 
ie fhe on the table. 
ae e credentials were read, and ordered to lie on the table, as 

ollows: 
STATE OF WYOMING, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Zo all persons to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Know ye, that the executive of said State hereby appoints Asahel C. Beck- 
with, a duly qualified citizen of said State and an Inna itant thereof, a Sen- 
ator from the said State of Wyoming, to fill the vacancy ba in the 
Senate of the United States by the expiration of the term of Francis E. War- 
ren on the 3d day of March, in the year of our Lord 1893, during the recess of 
the Legislature of said State, and by the nonelection of said Francis E. War- 
ren’s successor. 2 

To have and to hold the sald office of Senator ot the United States until the 
next meeting of the Legislature of said State. 

In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent and 
the great seal of the State to be hereunto affixed. 
j e aye under my hand at the city of Cheyenne on the 9th day of March, A. D. 


JOHN E. OSBORNE, Governor, 
AMOS W.BARBER, Secretary af State. 
PROPOSED USE OF PENSION OFFICE BUILDING. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 28th ultimo, relative to the use of the Pension Office 
building for musical concerts on the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday, transmitting the correspondence relating 
to the subject and stating that permission to use the building 
for the purpose referred to in the resolution was expressly re- 
fused by the Secretary of the Interior; which, on motion of Mr. 
HAWLEY, was, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


By the governor: 


ANNEXATION OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a memorial of the senate and house of representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the memorial, as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, tn the year 1593. 


Resolutions relative to the annexation of the Hawallan Islands. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Court that it is expedient that 
the Hawaiian Islands should be annexed to the United States, and that the 
Dee of oe United States, commercially and strategically, will be pro- 
moted thereby. 5 
-Resolved, That capies of this resolution be sent to 2 officers of 
both branches of Congress, and also to the Senators Representatives in 
Congress from this Commonwealth. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 13, 1893, 
Adopted. Sent up for concurrence. 
EDWARD A. MCLAUGHLIN, Clerk. 
i SENATE, March 2, 1808. 
HENRY D. COOLIDGE, Clerk, 


EDWARD H. McLAUGHLIN, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. HARRIS. From whom does the memorial come? 
7 VICE-PRESIDENT. From the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think the memorial ought to have been 
presented elsewhere. My attention was not called to it at the 


Adopted in concurrence, 
A true copy. Attest: 


moment. I think it ought to have been presented in executive 
session. It had better lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. The memorial does not contemplate any partic- 
ular form or method of annexation. 

$ That is true. 

Mr. HOAR. Hawaii may be annexed as Texas was, by a joint 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table 
for the present. `: 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 
Mr. GORMAN (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate take a recess until half past 3 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 3 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to give notice of an amendment of 
the rules, which Task to have read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Notice is hereby given of a motion toamend Rule XVI, by adding after the 
words, “Committee on Commerce,” in clause 1, the words, and bills mak- 
ing appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to 
the Commiteee on the District of Columbia;"’ so as to read: 

“All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, except bills making appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
which shall be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and bills making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia.“ etc. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the notice be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The notice will be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and printed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rose to make a parliamentary inquiry, but 
the notice has been referred. I was about to inquire if the amend- 
ment proposed would without further notice leave the whole 
matter of the disposition of appropriation bills open when it 
came up for consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In answer I will state therules require that 
any amendment to the rules must be made after written notice, 
so that notice of amendment will have to be given in the casa sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that he has simply given notice, which was very proper under 
the rules, but the notice can not be referred. When he prepares 
his resolution making the amendment the resolution can be re- 
ferred to the Committes on Rules, but not the notice. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the ordinary way, I think, that anotice 
shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, and if they think 
such an amendment of the rules ought to be made they will so 
report. Ihave one precedent before me, where a case of that 
kind occurred. It is to the effect that the Committee on Rules 
must first determine whether the amendment of which notice is 

iven is a wise provision, and if so, then they will in their own 
3 report the amendment to the Senate. Such was the 
report made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, in a recent case. 

Mr. HARRIS. So far as I have introduced resolutions look- 
ing to an amendment of the rules, I haye offered the resolution 
and issued the notice at the same time, but the resolution goes 
to the committee. The notice is simply in conformity to Rule 
XL, which requires a notice showing exactly what rule is to be 
amended, and how amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator thinks that is a better form 
Iam 1 to follow it. 

Mr, HARRIS. Just let the notice lie on the table and the 
Senator can at leisure prepare his resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allright. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notice will be given according to Rule XL. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 
Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the election of the committees of the body. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 
Mr. GORMAN. Lask for the adoption of the following order: 


Ordered, That so much o? Rule XXIV of the Senate as provides for the a) 
edad sy of the standing and other committees of the Senate by ballot 
suspended. 


Mr. CULLOM. That is always done. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the adoption 


of the order? The Chair hears none, and the order is agreed to. 
Mr. GORMAN. I submit the resolution I send to the desk 
and ask for its present consideration. 
33 VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read by the 
retary. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Resolved, That the following constitute the stan and select committees 
of the Senate of the United States for the Fifty-third Congress: 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs. George (chairman), Bate, Ransom, 
Peffer, Roach, McMillan, Washburn, Proctor, Hansbrough, 

On Appropriations: Messrs. Cockreli (chairman), Call, Gorman, Black- 
burn, Brice, Allison, Hale, Cuilom, Teller. 

10 Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: Messrs. 
White of Louisiana (chairman), Camden, Jones of Nevada. 

n the Census: Messrs. Torpe (chairman), Berry, White of California, 
, Peffer, Hale, Stockh: „Dixon, Hansbrough. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment: Messrs. Call (chairman), Walthall, 
Gordon, Irby, Cockrell, Stanford, Washburn, Morrill, 2. 

On Claims: Messrs. o (chairman), Daniel, Berry, ery, Allen of 
Nebraska, Mitchell of Oregon, Davis, Stewart, Peffer, 

On Coast Defenses: Messrs. Gordon (chairman), Irby, Mills, White of 
California, Smith, Squire, Dolph, Hawley, Higgins. 

On Commerce: Messrs. Ransom (chairman), Coke, Vest, Gorman, White 
of Loutsiana, White of California, Murphy, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Dolph, 
Cullom, Washburn, Quay. 

On the District of Columbia: Messrs. Harris (chairman), Faulkner, Gib- 
8 . Smith, Martin, McMillan, Wolcott, Gallinger, Hansbrough, 

roctor. 

On Education and Labor: Messrs. Kyle (chairman), George, Hunton, 
Caffery, Murphy, Carey, Stanford, Washburn, Lodge. 

On Engrossed Bills: Messrs. Allison (chairman), Cockrell, Martin. 

as Enrolled Bills: Messrs. Caffery (chairman), Mitchell of Wisconsin, Du- 


bois. 

On Epidemic Diseases: Messrs. Jones of Nevada (chairman), Stockbridge, 
Gal „Quay, Harris, Irby, White of Louisiana. 

To Ex: e the Several Branches of the Civil Service: Messrs. Peffer 
(chairman), Gray, Vilas, Power, Gallinger. 

On Finance: Messrs. Voorhees (chairman), McPherson, Harris, Vance, Vest, 
Jones of Arkansas, Morrill, Sherman, Jones of Nevada, Allison, Aldrich. 

On Fisheries: Messrs. Coke (chairman), Call, Gibson, Hill, Mitchell of Wis- 
consin, Stockbridge, Stanford, Squire, Power. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs, Morgan (chairman). Butler, Gray, Turpie, 
Daniel, Sherman, Frye, Dolph. Davis. 

On Immigration; Messrs. Hill (chairman), Voorhees, McPherson, Faulk- 
ner, Harris, Stewart, Chandler, Squire, Proctor, Dubois, Lodge. 

On Improvement of the 3 River and its Tributaries: Messrs. 
Bate (chairman), Walthall, Palmer, Peffer, Washburn, Pettigrew, Power. 

On Indian s: Messrs. Jonesof Arkansas (chairman), Morgan, Smith, 
BOAC e of Nebraska, Stewart, Platt, Stockbridge, derson, Petti- 

ew, Shoup. 
on Interstate Commerce: Messrs. Butler (chairman), Gorman, Brice, 
wee Louisiana, Camden, Lindsay, Cullom, Wilson, Chandler, Wolcott, 

gg 
On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: Messrs. White of California 
E of Arkansas, Kyle, Roach, Brice, Stewart, Dubois, Carey, 

ausbrough. 

On the Fudictar : Messrs. Pugh (chairman), Coke, George, Vilas, Hill, 
Lindsay, Hoar, Wilson, Teller, Platt, Mitchell of Oregon. 

On the Library: Messrs. Mills (chairman), Voorhees, Wolcott. 

On Manufactures: Messrs. Gibson (chairman), Smith, Caffery, Higgins, 


Gallinger. 
On Miltary Affairs: Messrs, Walthall (chairman), Cockrell, Bate, Palmer, 
Mitchell of Wisconsin, Hawley, Cameron, Manderson, Davis. 

On Mines ani 1 Messrs. Stewart (chairman), Bate, Call, Irby, 
Mills, Jones ot Nevada, Power, Shoup, Allison. = 

On Naval Affairs: Messrs. McPherson (chairman), Butler, Blackburn, 
Gibson, Camden, Cameron, Hale, Stanford, eee 

On nization, Conduct, and Expenditures of the Executive ies 

n, 


ments: Messrs. Smith (chairman), Cockrell, Hill, Walthall, Caffery, 
Proctor, Dubois. Lodge. 
ae ae: Messrs. Gray (chairman), Kyle, Mills, Berry, Dixon, Platt, 


on. 
On Pensions: Messrs.-Palmer (chairman), Brice, Vilas, Camden, Caffery, 
Gorman, Shoup, Hansbrough, Gallinger, Hawley. À 
On Post-Offices and Post-Roads: Messrs. Colquitt (chairman), Vilas, Irby, 
Mills, Hunton, Hill, Mitchell of Oregon, Mc n, Wolcott, Dixon, Wash. 


burn. 

On Printing: Messrs. Gorman (chairman), Ransom, Manderson., 

On Private Land Claims: Messrs. Hale (chairman), Teller, Dixon, Ransom, 
Colquitt, Pasco, rig 

On Privileges and Elections: Messrs. Vance (chairman), Gray, Pugh, Tur- 

ie, Palmer, Hoar, Mitchell of Oregon, Chandler, Hig: 5 

On Public 3 and Grounds: Messrs. Vest (c an), Daniel, Pasco, 
Brice, Gordon, S ‘ord, Morrill, Quay, Squire. 

On Public Lands: Messrs. Berry (chairman), Walthall, Pasco, Vilas, Mar- 
tin, Allen of Nebraska, Dolph, Pettigrew, Carey, Power, Dubois. 

Railroads: Messrs. Camden (chairman), Berry, Gordon, Palmer, Mar- 

tin, Blackburn, Hawley, Stockbridge, Pettigrew, Power, Peffer. 

On Relations with Canada: Messrs. Murphy (chairman), Pugh, Colquitt, 
Hunton, Mitchell of Wisconsin, Hoar, Hale, Dolph, Higgins, 

On the Revision of the Laws of the United States: Messrs. Daniel (chair- 
man), Call, Lindsay, Wilson, Platt. 
ooh Revolutionary Claims: Messrs. Cameron (chairman), Frye, Aldrich, 

e, Pug 

: On Rules: Messrs. Blackburn (chairman), Harris, Gorman, Aldrich, Man- 

erson. 

On Territories: Messrs. Faulkner (chairman), Hill, Blackburn, Bate, Oall, 
White of California, Platt, Davis, Carey, Shoup, Hansbrough. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard: Messrs. Irby (chalrman), 
ye ins Turpie, Gordon, Ransom, Gallinger, Squire, Mitchell of Oregon, 


c 
On Pacific Railroads: Messrs. Brice (chairman), Morgan, Faulkner, White 
of Louisiana, Murphy, Davis, Carey, Wolcott, MeMillan. 
On Indian Depredations: Messrs. Lindsay (chairman), Faulkner, Kyle, 
White of Louisiana, Cockrell, Shoup, Chandler, Pettigrew, Carey. 
SELECT COMMITTEES, 


To Investigate the Condition of the Potomac River Front of Was my 
Messrs. Frye (chairman), Sherman, Proctor, McPherson, Ransom, Hun- 
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To Inquire into all Claims of Citizens of the United pee sae ae 
5 3 Messrs. Hawley (chairman), Stewart, Mitchell 


of 
On Woman Sarago: Me Messrs. Hoar (chairman), Quay, Vanċe, George, 
203 240 poets mmodations f the Library of Congress: Messrs. Mor- 
onal Acco: ‘or 0 8. 
rill (chairman), Dixon, Voor no . — 
On the Five . Tribes of essrs. Teller (chairman), Platt, 


Butler, 
tion and Sale of ray Products: Messrs. Platt (chairman), 
Fora Vest, Coke, Allen of Ne 
To Establish the University of the United States: Messrs, Hunton (chair- 
et Kyle, Vance, Jones of Arkansas, Turpie, Proctor, Sherman, iph, 


ashburn. 
On the mtennial: Messrs. Vilas (chairman), Colquitt, Vest, Gray, 
5 Gi pool Lindsay, Pettigrew, Sherman, Cameron, Hawley, 
n. 


To s aeie paa the Geological Survey: Messrs. Martin (chairman), Jones 

of Arkansas, Ransom, Wolcott, 9 7750 
essrs. ell of Wisconsin (chairman), Vance, 

aes Chandler, Manderson. 
Morgan, Teller, Davis. 

On tions in the District of Columbia: Messrs. Aldrich (chairman), 

To Investigate Treapeasers upon Indian Lands: Messrs. Roach (chair- 
man), Butier, Higgins. 
1 is on agreeing to the resolution of the Senator from 

aryland [Mr. GoRMANI. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask consent that in addition to the list 
that has been read, which will of course appear in the 8 


On National Banks: M 
On Forest Reservations: Messrs. Allen of Nebraska (chairman), Kyle, 
McMillan, Gorman, Brice, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
The resolution was agreed to. 
there also a 8 an alphabetical list of Senators in the usua 


form, with the committees to which they are assigned. Such a 
list can very easily be prepared. 
Mr. COCKREL And that the list of committees be printed 


as a separate document. 
Mr. MAN DERSON. And that both lists be printed as a doc- 


ument. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
COMMITTEES OF WHICH THEY ARE MEMBERS. 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, ede — United States and President of 


Mr. ALDRICH G <.......5050.-20-- (Select) chatrman. in the District of Columbia 


SHOWING THE 


Revolutionary Claims. 


rtation Routes. 
Mr. ALLEN of Nebraska () 5 — Reservations (Select), chairman. 
alms. 
Indian Affairs. 
Public Lands, 


Mr. ALLISON (0) Engrossed Bills, chairman. 


ME BATE 65) oo. ( sie oi erg of the Mississippi River, 
A wire Bengt cheats” 
Military Affairs. 


Mines a and Mining. 
Territories. 


Mr. BERRY (d) .. Public Lands, chairman. 
Census. 


Claims. 

Patents. 

Private Land Claims. 

‘oads. ` 

Mr. BLACKBURN (6) — — Rules, chairman. 

po dad gos pie 

aval Affairs. 

Railroads. 

Territories. 

Woman Suff (Select). 
Mr. BRICE (/)) 9 -----.Pacitic Railroads, chairman. 

Appropriations. 

oro in the District of Columbia 


8 Commerce. 
Irrigation, 
Pensions. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr, BUTLER (6) Interstate Commerce, chairman. 
Additional Accommodations for the Li- 
pay. of 1 (Se 


Porelgi n Relations. 
te Trespassers upon Indian 


Lands (Select). 
Mr. CAFFERY (60) S Enrolied Bills, chairman. 
Claims. 


Education and Labor, 
Manufactures, 
9 etc., of the Executive De- 


bes of Indians (Select). 


and 
Revision 83 
Territories. 


xx V—2 j 


Mr. CAMDEN (§).............-.-.---Raflroads, chairman. 
Interstate Commerce, 


To Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
0 (4) Revol ausgehe papes chairman. 
Mr. CAMERON () u 
Affa 


Nava airs. 

Quadro-Centennial (Select). 
Mr. CARBY (7) . Education and Labor. 

Indian Depredations. 

Irrigation. 

Pacific Railroads. 

Public Lands. 


Territories. 

To Investigate Geological Survey (Select). 
Mr. CHANDLER . 4 

ations. 

Interstate Commerce, 

Privileges and Elections. 

National Banks (Select). 
Mr. COCKRELL (6)... .......--....-- pro} tions, chairman, 

N olan Al Serv rvice and Retrenchment, 
grossed Bills. 


tary 
Organization, Conduct, and igp 
of the Executive Departmen! 
o Fisheries, chairman. 
SERRES 
u 
Revolutionary Claims. 
Transportation and Sale of Meat Products 
(Select). 
Mr. COLQUITT (5) Post-Oftices and Post-Roads, chairman. 
National Banks. 
Private Land Claims. 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 
Relations with Canada. 
Mr. CULLOM ()) 5 Appropriations. 
Commerce. 
Interstate Commerce. 
uadro-Centennial (Select). 
Mr. DANIEL (5) . eee of the Laws, chairman. 


Foreign Relations. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


Mr. DIXON (5) 2 V Additional e for the Li- 
brary of Congress (Sel 
Census, 
Patents. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Private Land Claims. 
Mr. DOLPH (6) „ Coast Defenses. 


Commerce, 
Foreign Relations. 
Public Lands, 
Relations with Canad: 
» University of the United States (Select). 
Mr. DUBOIS G Enrolled Bills. 
tion. 
Irrigation. 
Organization, etc., of the Executive De- 
partments. 
Public Lands. 
Mr. FAULKNER () Territories, chairman. 
District of Columbia. 
Immigration. 
Indian Depredations. \ 
Pacific Railroads. 
Mr. FRYE (4) —— — Potomac River Front (Select), chairman. 
. Commerce. 
Foreign Relations. 
Revolutionary Claims. 
Mr. GALLINGER (6) -...... 3 8 of Columbia. 
emi 
Eeamine Inte Several Branches of the 
Civil Service. 
Manufactures. 
Pensions. 
Transportation Routes, 
Mr. GEORGE (G) Agriculture and Forestry, chairman. 
Education and Labor. 
Judiciary. 
Transportation Routes, 
Woman Suffrage (Select). 
Wann. Manufactures, chairman. 
District of Columbia. 
Fisheries. 
Naval Affairs. 
ee (Select). 
eee eee chairman. 
gree eee 
Commerce. 
ee Commerce. 
rations in ‘the District of Colum- 
ye (Select), 
Pensions. 


Mr. GORDON G) Coast Defenses, 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Railroads. 
Transportation Routes. 


EEE 
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, 
z C Mr. MILLS (5) . — 
Beare Examine the Several Branches of the CI enses. 
Service ee: and Mining. 
5 and Elections 5 Post- Ofices and Post- Roads. 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (6) ......Claims. N 804 ¥ 
Mr. HALE (5)......-.....--+..---..-Private Land Claims, chairman. Claimg Agmina icaragua (Select). 
Ce ont Post Omnes and Post-Roads. 
Naval Affairs. Privileges and Elections. 
~ Relations with Canada. 9 eee Routes. ö 
Mr. HANSBROUGH (6) . Agriculture and Forestry. Mr. MITCHELL ot Wisconsin (5) 2 ona Banks (Select), chairman. 
District of Columbia. . ey 
Irrigation. ; Relations with Canada. 
Territories. Mr. MORGAN G) Foreign Relations, chairman. 
Mr. HARRIS (60) . Nistriet of Columbia, chairman. —.— — Nicaragua (Select), 
emic Diseases. Pacific Rail à 
ce. To Investigate Forest Reservations in 
8 istrict 7 California (Select). 
ys hay Poor Aona A eet of Colum: | Ir. MORRILL (G) 3 Additional Accommodations for the Li- 
aes Ba eee 
Mr. HAWLEY (0) ++. -Nicaragua Claims (Select), chairman. Civil Service mehmeni 
5 Coast Defenses. Public Buildings and Grounds. 
` Military Affairs. Mr. MURPHY (5)..............-..--.Relations with Canada, ¢ 
Pensions. Census. 
Frat ag pas a (Select). Oonmiierss. 
Education and Labor. 
Mr. HIGGINS (6) .....-...-..... ~«+..Coast Defenses. r Pacific Railroads. 
Interstate Commerce. Mr. PALMER (0) Pensions. chairman. 
Manufactures. Claims against strait of the A never. 
Privileges and Elections. improvement of the 
Relations with Canada, Affairs, 
To cn pee Trespassers upon Indian Privileges and Elections. 
Lands ect). 
Mr. HILL 77 chairman. Mr. Pasco (5)...... — — — ' chairman, eimh (Select). 
Judicia. Private Land Claims. 
Organization etc., of the Executive De- coe Buildings and Grounds. 
tm: blic Lands. 
. Nane. and Post-Roads. Mr. PEFFER (6) 8 ET ania the Several Branches of the Civil 
’ tories. chairman. 
Mr. Hoar (4) 6 Suffrage (Select), chairman. Agriculture and Forestry. 
eges Claims. 
Relations with Caneta” Tiaprovecaent of Mississippi River. 
Mr. HUNTON ) . University of the United States (Select), Mr. Perticrew (6) Improvement of Mississippi River. 
hee abe WW en Affairs 
Distriet of Columbia. ations 
Education and Labor. : 33 . 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 1 (Select). 
Potomac River Front (Select). pen ainni 
Relations Canada. 
Mr. IRBY (c) tation Routes, chairman. Mr. PLATT (7) . and Sale of Meat Products 
Givil Service and Retrenchment. Five Civilised Tribes ot Indians (Select). 
Coast Defenses. Indian Affairs. 
N euie Diseases. Judiciary, 
es an 8 A Pateni 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. RAR or the Laws. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas (5) en Affairs, chairman. Territories. 
: f Mr. POWER (C) 3 Fisheries. 
eee 10318 (Select). 1 of Mississippi River. 
urvey Mines ning. 
DEVO A of the U: Ae United States (Selects. Public Lands. 
‘ONES evada — ic Diseases, chairman. Railroads. 
=e ar ö To Examine the Several Branches ot the 
Finance. Civil Service. 
Mines and Mi 4 Transportation and Sale of Meat Products 
f To Audit and Control Contingent Ex- (Select). 
penses of the Senate. Mr. PROCTOR (8) e 0 ana Forestry. 
e „ 5 Establish the o University of the United 
Trae Depredations. nee {Selec t). 
EO matron iy ek rev ar Reservations in Me 3 ctc., of the Executive De- 
‘ornia ect). 
: University of the United States (Select). Mr. Pucx © ä River Front (Select). 
Mr. LSA G Indian Depredations, chairman. r. PUGH G ir prt pat dy pres lations for the Id: 
8 Commerce. brary of Con 1 ect). 
Revision of the Laws of the United States. Privileges and Elec 5 
Civil Servi 5 t. eee 
ä vant eceGvd aes VÍ ice an ehmen 
Mr. LODGE (4) Education an and Labor: Mr. QUAY eee Epidemic 378 
tion, etc., of the Executive De- „5 8 
eres e 8 Dee Commerce, eh n. 
Mr. MOMILLAN (G) —— * haere and Forestry. He: SATON Agriculture and Forestry. 
ged gb eels Potomac River Front (Select). 
1 in iene Dons ons in the Dis- Private Í Claims. 1S (Select). 
ves To Investigate Geological Surve 
trict of Columbia (Select). E y 
Mr. MOPHERSON (5) . Affairs, chairman, Mr. ROACH G) =... INVES ig 825 eee e Indian 
Immigratio ulture and Forestry. 
Potomac River Front(Select). ö five Civilized Tribes of Indians (Select). 
Woman Suffrage (Select). 5 5 
. MANDERSON G) nc0 ----Indian Affairs. gation. 
5 = onal Bene (Select) NES 9 wo Oka orsign Relations. 
Printing. š Potomac River 181 18 A 
Rules. 9 . a. 
Mr. MARTIN (o) To Investigate Geological Survey (Select), Mr. Snotr 6) 8 ot the United tates (Select). 
District of Columbia. Indian De 3 tions. 
Bills. Mines ve ing. 
( lic Lands. Foon tories. 
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Mr. SMITH SG) organization, etc, of the Executive De- Mr. MILLS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
AE ig ow pn ees The motion was agreed to; ang (at 3 o'clock and 47 minutes 
+ District of Columbin. . m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 
Indian Affairs. 6, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 
5 Manufactures. 
Mr. SQUIRE (5). Coast Defenses. —— 
A 888 
Public ere and Grounds, NOMINATIONS. ; 
Mr. STANFORD G) 5 — Execidive nominations received by the Senate March 15, 1893. 
Education and Labor. 
Fisheries. Ae ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Edward B. Whitney, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney- 
MP. BIEWART: Gee Minos and Mining, chairman. General, vice Abraham X. Parker, resigned. i 
Immigration. 
Indian Afaire. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Nicaragua Claims (Select). William McAdoo, of New Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE mma Te — . — the Navy, vice James R. Soley, resigned. 
Indian Afars. POSTMASTERS. 
Railroads Dale J. Crittenbe to be 8 t And in 
eJ. ttenberger, postmaster a erson the 
Mr. TELLER (6) ..—.—.—.—. Ff Civilized Tribes of Indians (Select), | county of Madison and State of Indiana, in the place of Hiram J. 
Appropriatio: Daniels, resigned. 
ù Reservations (Select). Charles H. Long, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county of 
Meid A ~ | Cedar and State of Iowa, in the place of Mrs. Lucy Bowers, whose 
Private Land Claims. A 
Mr, TURPIE (5) . Consus, chairman. commission expires March 21, 1893. : 
Foreign Relations. Stephen Smith, to be postmaster at Tama, in the county of 
Privileges and Eleetions. Tama and State of Iowa, in the place of Charles J. Wonser, re- 


‘Transportation Routes. 
University of the United States (Select). 
Mr. VANCE (5) . and Elections, chairman, 


ance. 
National Banks (Select). 
University of the United States (Select). 
Woman Suffrage (Select). 


r Public Buildings and Grounds, chairman. 
Commerce. 


Finance. 
Sap nm sping and Sale of Meat Products 


0 ò 
Quad ntennial (Select). 
rn. Quadro- Centennial (Select), chairman. 
3 the Sev Branches of the Civil 
Tvice, 


Pensions. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Public Lands. 


brary of Congress (Select). 
Immigration: ria 


brary. 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


Improvement of Mississippi River. 
Organization, etċ., of the Executive De- 


Mr. WASHBURN 2. jj Agriculture and Forestry. 
“7 Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


Commerce. 
Education and Labor. 


Mr. Ware of California (5) lente chairman, 
nsus. 
Coast Defenses. 
Commerce. 
Territories. 
Mr. WAITE of Louisiana (6).......To Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, chairman. 


ifioc Railroads. 
Mr. WILSON (60 ee Interstate Commerce. 
Judiciary. 
Organization, etc., of Executive Depart- 
ments. 


Patents. 
Revision of the Laws. 
Sewer daen r (Select). 
istrict of Columbia. 
Interstate Commerce. 
Library. 
Pacific Railroads. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
ToInvestigate Geological Survey (Select). 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. BRICE submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Railroads be, and is hereby, 


authorized to employ a clerk, atan annual salary of $2,220 per ann to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for. 


signed. 
Joseph E. Swindlehurst, to be postmaster at Livingston, in the 
county of Park and State of Montana, in the place of Stiles M. 


Parks, resigned. 
Rebert B. Brown, to be postmaster at Meadville, in the coun 
of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Orrin H. 


Hollister, removed. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, MILITARY ACADEMY. 


First Lieut. Wright P. Edgerton, Second Artillery, to be asso- 
ciate professor of mathematies, March 14, 1893, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Quartermaster’s Department. 


cane Charles W. Williams, assistant quartermaster, to be 
quartermaster with the rank of major, March 4, 1893, vice MeGon- 
nigle, retired from active service. 


Cavalry arm. 


Capt. James N. Wheelan, Second Cavalry, to be major, March 
7, 1893, vice Harris, Eighth Cavalry, retired from activeservice. 

Capt. Adam Kramer, Sixth Cavalry, to be major, March 8, 
1893, vice Adam, Sixth Cavalry, retired from active service. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Sibley, Second Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain, March 7, 1893, vice Wheelan, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Benjamin H. Cheever, Sixth Cayalry, to be cap- ~ 
tain, March 8, 1893, vice Kramer, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry G. Trout, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant, March 7, 1893, vice Sibley, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Brooks, Eighth Ca , to be first 
os nee March 8, 1893, vice Cheever, Sixth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. - 


Infantry. arm. 


Maj. Richard Comba, Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant-colo- 
nel, March 8, 1893, vice Whittemore, Twelfth Infantry, retired 
from active service. 

Capt, Ezra P. Ewers, Fifth Infantry, to be major, March 7, 
1893, vice Comba, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First. Lieut. William H. C. Bowen, Fifth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, March 7, 1893, vice Ewers, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George B. Davis, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
first Yen March 7, 1893, vice Bowen, Fifth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Passed.Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, to be a chief engi- 
neer in the Navy from the 21st February, 1893, vice Chief Engi- 
72 75 1 8 ine, retired (subject to the examinations required 

aw). 
r Engineer William H. Allderdice, to be a as- 
sistant engineer in the Navy from the 2lst February, 1893, vice 
Passed Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, promoted. 
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THURSDAY, March 16, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. . 


Mr. BATE, I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Legisla- 
ture of Washington, praying that action be taken by Congress 
for the protection of Puget Sound and the entire coast; which 
was referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying that an appropriation be made for the survey and im- 

rovement of the western coast of that State north of Grays Har- 
bor and the Ozeete River; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
raying for the enactment of legislation Lad prosent the country 
rom infectious diseases; which was refer to the Committee 

on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington 
praying for the creation of anew light-house district which Shall 
embrace all the aids to N on the Straits of Juande Fuca, 
Puget Sound, Washington Sound, and all the adjacent and trib- 
utary waters thereto, and also all Alaskan waters; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
raying for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 

tates provi for the election of United States Senators by a 

pular vote; which was referred to the Committee on Privi- 

eges and Elections. an 5 

He also presented a pre of the Legislature of anning: 
ton, praying for the early completion of the Nicaragua Canal ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Second Legislative As- 
sembly of. Oklahoma Territory, praying that the provisions of 
section 2301, Supplement of the Revised Statutes, be amended 
so as to apply to the Public Land Strip; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the National Assembly, League 
of American Wheelmen, praying that an appropriation be made 
for the continuance and early completion of the work of the 
United States Geological Survey; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of the Legislature 
of North Dakota, praying that all telegraph lines be placed under 
Governmentcontrol; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

He also presented petitions of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praying for the removal of the duty on binding-twine and for 
the passage of a graduated income-taxlaw; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praying for a change in the plans for the expenditure of the bal- 
ance of the appropriation for the erection of a penitentiary build- 
ing at Grafion, N Dak., under the provisions of an act of Con- 

ress, 80 that the building may be used as an institution for the 
eeble-mindedđ; which was referred to the Committee on Public 

Buildings and Grounds. - 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praying for an amendment of the law regulating the allotment 
of the national militia fund; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Healso presented apetitionof the Legislature of North Dakota, 

raying for the passage of what is known as the “good roads 
Ban" which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on National Banks be, and it is hereby, 
autho to employ a clerk at an annual salary of #1,440, to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 20, 1893, at 12 
o’clock m. 


* 


MONDAY, March 20, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

š ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that when the Senate adjourn to- 
ee! it be to meet on Wednesday next. i 

he motion was agreed to. 
REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pursuant to section 5581 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Vice-President appoints the Senator from 
Delaware, Hon. GEORGE GRAY, to be a regent of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration 
of his term of office. 


SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented the credentials of John B. Allen, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Washington a Senator from that 
State; which were read, and referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, as follows: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, Executive Department. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States and to all to whom these 

8 may come, greeting: 8 

hereas the term of office of Hon. John B. Allen as a Senator in Congress 

from the State of Washington expired March 3, A. D. 1893; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State which assembled January 9, A. D. 
1898, finally adjourned March 9, A. D. 1893, without electing a Senator in 
Congress from said State to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of 
the term of Senator Allen; and 

Whereas by reason of the premises a Serge Soper and happens during 
the recess of the Legislature in the office of Senator in Congress from the 
State of Washington: 

Now, therefore, I, J. H. McGraw, executive of the State of Washington, bed 
reuson of the premises, and by virtue of the authority in me vested as suc 
executive by the Constitution of the United States, do hereby appease said 
John B. Allen, a native-born citizen of the United States over t 
years and an inhabitant of the State, a Senator in Congress 
Ee 3 to fill such vacancy until the next meeting of the Legislature 
of the State. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the State of Pate Jere to_be affixed hereto, at Olympia, this 10th day of 
March, A. D. 1893, and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth. 

J. H. MCGRAW. 


SEAL. 
y the governor: 
J. H. PRICE, Secretary of State. 
CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Mr. MARTIN submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee to Investigate the Geological Survey 
be, and it hereby is, authorized to employ a clerk at an annual salary of 
#1,440, to be paid out of the contingent d of the Senate, until otherwise 


provided for. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. It is that the rules of the Senate require the 
presentation of routine business in a regular order, first peti- 
tions, and afterwards reports of committees, bills, and resolu- 
tions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is well taken, and routine business will be 
called in regular order. The presentation of petitions and me- 
morials is first in order. 

Mr. PASCO. What is the point of order made? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, 
which is the presentation of petitions and memorials, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis usual to first lay before the Senate 
messages from the President and communications from heads of 
Departments. I take the liberty of suggesting that that order 
precedes the presentation of petitions and memorials. 

REPORT ON PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner of Labor, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of December 4, 1890, a special re- 
port relating to the phosphate industry of the United States; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was, on motion of Mr. 
CALL, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be 

rinted. 

p LONG ISLAND SOUND COAST DEFENSES. 


Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Legislature of 
Connecticut, praying for improved defenses of the eastern en- 
trance to Long Island Sound; which was read, and referred to 
the Committee on Coast Defenses, as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
- January Bi A. D. 
House joint resolution No. 354, concerning the defense of the eastern 
ier of Long Island Sound. 
. 5 
5 —— proposed erection of suitable coast defenses at the 
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eastern entrance to Long Island Sound is hereby approved, and a sufficient 
Saon. of funds 8 for seacoast defenses by the Congress of 
the United States according to plans 8 by the Chief Engineer of the 
United States Army, under direction of the Secre of War, is hereby 
recommended and urged as a necessity in order that this important part of 
the coast may be properly protected. 

Sec. 2. The secretary is hereby directed to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives from this State in Congress. 

Passed senate March 2, 1895, à 

Passed house of representatives March 2, 1893. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, £8., 

Office of the Secretary: 

T hereby certity that the foregoing is a true copy of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed tho seal of 
said State, at Hartford, this 6th day of March, A. D, 1893, 

[SEAL] JOHN J. PHELAN, Secretary. 

(Mr. O. L. Pruden, one of the private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry 
messages in writing.) 

REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


Mr. MCPHERSON submitted the following resolution, which 
was read: 

Resotced, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make a 
re to the Senate at the opening of the Pifty-third gress comprehend- 
ing the facts already collected by him, or to be obtained from other sources, 
of the total cost and also actual labor cost of producing various fron and 
steel products, such as bar iron, steel rails, etc., and ! & articles in the 
textileindustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production 
has been or may be approximately obtained, and in his report to state the 
facts in parallel columns for this and other countries for which they have 
been or may be obtained. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If there is noobjection I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 2 

Mr. PLATT. Why not the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it go to the Committee on Finance, 


then. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
submit a motion to refer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to, . 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator from Missouri 
to withhold his motion for afew minutes that I may submit some 
reports. 

-SHERMAN. Irise to offer a resolution. 

180 VEST. I will yield to allow routine business to be trans- 
acted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri with- 
draws his motion. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. In pursuance of the notice I gave the other 
day, I introduce a resolution, which I ask to have referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XVI be amended by adding after the words Com- 
Mittee on Commerce,” in clause 1, the words “and bills making appropri- 
ations for the District of Columbia, which shall bereferred tothe Committee 
on the District ot Columbia;" so as to read: 

“All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, except bills making appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
which shall be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and bills making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia," etc. 


Mr. BUTLER. I submit a resolution, which Lask be referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That ph lof Rule XVI of the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate be amended by striking out the words “AN general N tion bills 
Shall be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. except bills making 
appropriations forrivers and harbors, which shall be referred to the Commit- 

© on Commerce," and inserting the following: = 
1 general appropriation bills shall be referred to committees as fol- 


“To the committee on Appropriations: The bills for legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses, for sundry civil expenses, for pensions, and for all defi- 


es. 
an the Committee on Agriculture: The bill for the Agricultural Depart- 


i a the Committee on Foreign Relations: The consular and diplomatic pill. 
the Committee on Military Affairs: The biil for the military establish- 
“Toth the Military Academy. 
“ne Ss Committee on Naval Affairs: The bill for the naval establishment. 
priation ür 8 on Post Omees and Post- Roads: The Post Omee appro- 
» 
upo ne Committee on Indian Affairs: The bill for Indians and Indian tribes. 
“ @ Committee on Commerce: The bill for rivers and harbors. 
“To the eae on Coast Defenses: The fortifications bill; and 
2 5 tor the Districe onthe District of Columbia: The bill making appropria- 
Tho FAR RIS. Let the resolution be printed. 


the E-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
ttee on Rules and printed. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the use of 
the Senate, 1,000 copies of the Report No, 1333, of the Committee on 
tion, made at the second sessionof the Fifty-second Congress, with the testi- 
mony accompanying said report. 


REPORT ON FAILED NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committes on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the nse of 
the Senate, 2,250 copies of the Report No. 1286, of the Committee on Failed 
National Banks, made at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
with the testimony accompanying said report, 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


Mr. KYLE. Isubmit a resolution for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations ba, and hereb: ow 
directed to make inquiry concerning ail Indian depredation claims which a 
any time have been or may be nted in the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1891, especia 5 Be ose in which unpaid judgments have been 
hitherto rendered, or may be rendered prior to the conclusion of the inquiry; 
and also into the manner in which such claims have teen defended in den 

of the Indians and the United States; and generally into the workings of 
sald at of March 3, 1891; and concerning all other Indian depredation claims 
not covered by said act, and to make such recommendations relative to any 
or all of said claims and for additional legislation as said committee may 
deem expedient; said committee, either as a full committee or through sub- 
committees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate, 
to send for persons and papers, and to employ 4 stenographer and expert, 
the expenses of the inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. The resolution had better be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Contrel the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
parti to have it referred to the Committee on Indian Depreda- 
ions. 

Mr. KYLE. I wish to have the Committee on Indian Depre- 
dations consider the resolution before action is had upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to its going to that com- 
mittee, but before the Senate can finally consider it it must go, 
under the law, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred, in 
the first instance, to the Committee on Indian Depredations. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF SENATE ARCHIVES. 


Mr. ALLISON. I submit a resolution and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, as I think that is the proper 
committee to consider the subject. It isa matter of some im- 
portance to the Senate. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on 
Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, directed 
to allow, under his supervision, the representative of the Department of 
Justice on the board of management of the World's Columbian Exposition 
to have photographic copies made of certain ancient executive communica- 
tions on file in the ee of the United States Senate, for exhibition at 


the World's Columbian bop Pistia as follows: The nominations by the 
President of the Chief Justices and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, embraced in Nos, I. 2, 6, 7, 14, 16, E. 28, 31, 35, 37, 
10; also nominations of Ellsworth and Fuller, and Jefferson’s address to the 
Senate on taking the oath of office. 

STATE QUARANTINE PROPERTY. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to ascertain, by means 
of a suitable board of officers appointed for that purpose, or otherwise, the 
value of the real or personal property belonging to any, State or municipal 
government designed or used for quarantine purposes; also to ascertain at 
what price such 8 may be purchased by the United States, and to re- 
port the result of these inquiries at the first session of the next Congress. 


CLERKS TO SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] on the 16th instant, providing for a 
clerk to the Select Committee on National Banks, to report a 
substitute therefor, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay the clerks to the following committees their salaries at 
the rate of $1,440 per annum, from the 16th day of March instant, or so soon 
thereafter as they shall 3 

To Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Reser- 
ations in ornia; on Corporations in the District of Columbia; and to In- 
vestigate upon Cherokee Lands; the said salaries to be paid from 


the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The words “in California” should be 
stricken out after the words forest reservations.” It is desig- 
nated the Select Committee on Forest Reservations. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I will strike out those words. 
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Mr.COCKRELL. The word “Cherokee” should be stricken 


out and the word “Indian” inserted; soas to read: To investi- 
gate trespassers upon Indian lands.“ 

Mr. E of Louisiana. I will so modify the resolution. 
Task unanimous consent for its consideration at this time. 

Mr: SHERMAN. I have not been able to hear the resolution. 
Ithink the Senator from Louisiana had better allow it to be 
printed and go over, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. : 

The resolution was read as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 

gir salaries as 


and directed to pay the clerks to the folowing committees their 
the rate of $1,440 per annum, from the 19th day of March instant, or so soon 


thereafter as they shall qay 
To Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Res- 


ervations; on Corporations in the District of Columbia; and to Investigate 


y dian Lands; the said salaries to b - 
Singent tare or ue Senate. W n 

Mr. CULLOM. IL wish to inquire if the resolution comes from 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, It is reported by me from that 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [ ask the Senator from Louisiana to be 
kind enough, as he desires the present consideration of the reso- 
lution, to state what change it makes in the existing law as to 
the payment of clerks. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, I willstatethe practical effect of 
the resolution. Under the legislative, etc., appropriation act 
there were certain designated committees authorized to employ 
clerks, those committees being mentioned nominally in the act. 
Then there was a general provision authorizing twenty-three 
clerks to committees. Then there was a general provision pro- 
viding that where a Senator was chairman of a committee he 
should not beentitled toasecretary. By the make-up of the com- 
mittoes since that statute was passed the committees designated 
here and one other were not embraced in the enumeration. If 
this resolution be not passed the effect will be to deprive the 
chairmen of these committeesof the secretaries which they would 
otherwise have. The effect of the resolution is simply to put 
them upon a footing of equality. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand perfectly the difficulty the 
Senator has sought to obyiate. Does the resolution 3 to 
pay these clerks any more than they would receive as clerks of 

nators? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It proposes to pay them the same 
that clerks of other committees of the same grade received. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What sum is that? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Fourteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars, instead of the sum they would receive as secretaries. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is the purpose of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent nsës of the Senate that 
all the committees of this grade shall have $1,440 clerks? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes, that they shall be treated ex- 
actly alike except as to those committees where a greater sum 
is provided for clerks by the terms of the statute. 

r. CHANDLER. The salaries of the clerks of Senators 
without.committees will be how much under the new law? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Twelve hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the resolution had better go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, tho resolu- 

go over. 
CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS: 


Mr. WHITE of Louisianas. I am also directed by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BRICE]0n the 15th instant, to report a substitute 
therefor, which I ask to hayeread and considered at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute reported by the com- 
mittee will be read. 

The Secretary read the proposed substitute, as follows: 

* Resolved, That the Committees on Pacific Railroads be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ à clerk at an annual salary of $1,410, from the 16th da: 
of Repay eain or 60 goon thereafter as the said clerk shall quality, an 
that the retary of the Senate be, and he 14 hereby, authorized and di- 
“pty pay the salary of thesaid clerk out of the contingent fund of the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr, CALL submitted the following resolution; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed: 

Resolved, That the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, Judicia: 


Rela! A ti Co. terstate shall 
MONE ae es mmerce, tate Commerce, 


REPRINT OF INDIAN APPROPRIATION AOT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
ier and ask for its present consideration. It is a resolution 
simply to print additional copies of the Indian appropriation 
law, for which there is a very great demand in consequence of 
legislation affecting the opening of the Cherokes Outlet, All 
the copies in the document room have already been exhausted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be arn for the use of the Senate 500 additional 
fent and contingent expenses, and tuliitimg treaty biS intona with Dii 
tribes, for fiscal year ending June 90, 1804.” 1 

Mr. HALE. Before the Senator gets a vote upon the resolu- 
tion, I wish to ask him if he has examined the In appropria- 
tion bill, to which it refers, with a view to the correctness of ita 
enrollment? 

I regret to say thatin several appropriation bills passed in the 
last days of the last session of the last Congress many errors in 
enrollment have creptin. IL had occasion this morning to ex- 
amine the naval appropriation bill, and I found more than ninety 
errors in it, mainly of punctuation and the omission of letters, 
but occasionally the omission of important words and the chang- 
ing of one word toanother. Senators will bear in mind that 
even in the matter of punctuation, the insertion of a comma or 
a semicolon in the wrong place may change the purport and 
spirit of the provisions of a law. 

Mr. HOAR. Such an error made one of the most important 
changes in a tariff act. 

Mr. HALE. And, as the Senator on my right reminds me, a 
vey important change in tariff legislation occurred in this 

ashion. 

Now, [hope the Senator from Missouri, who Iknowis vigilant 
in this as in all matters, has examined this bill carefully and has 
seen that nothing has crept in through enrollment which Con- 

ress did not intend. There are insome of the appropriation 
Bills grave questions raised by the errors which have occurred 
in the enrollment, 

Mr. CULLOM. In which House? 

Mr. HALE. In the other House, Iam bound to say upon in- 
formation which has been given to me. There is one case where 
an appropriation considered of immediate and necessary import- 
ance was made for $37,000, and it is enrolled and is a part of the 
law for $37. 

This is a subject which ought to command the attention of 
those Senators and members of the other [louse who will have 
the responsibility for legislation hereafter. Theenrolling force 
ought to be an expert, a well known and well established force 
otherwise Congress is at the mercy of it, and the gravest of 
errors may creep in. = 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine 
to what particular appropriation bill he is calling the attention 
of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]Jasks 
that a reprint be made of the Indian appropriation law, and I 
asked him, before such order is made, to examine, if he had not 
already done so, to see if it Is correctly enrolied. I think it has 
been stated to me that there is some error in that bill, but of 
that I am not sure. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to add my testimony to some extent to 
the facts stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], though 
I have not, of course, the same familiarity with appropriation 
bills which ho has; but in one appropriation bill I discover that 
there was a substitution of a word which materially changed an 
appropriation of some consequence—not a very important one, 
but it was an amendment which I mored, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported back by 
that committee, it being in print, referred to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, reported back by that committee in print, and 
the printed amendment being moved in the Senate and sent up 
by the Senator from Maine himself to the . desk, and 
then pasted into the bill as the amendment adopted. That ap- 
pears in the law with the substitution of the words the coming 

ear” for “the current year.” 1 went into the Secretary's office 

inquire as to how the mistake arose, but they could not in- 
form me. 2 

The possibility of such a thing is of infinite importance in leg- 
islation. It offers room for the grossest malpractice, and indi- 
cates somewhere a very great failure in the security and safety 
of our legislative mec m. hope the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills of the Senate, when it starts in its duty, will make a very 
careful and thorough investigation of the manner in which the 
integrity of our legislation is preserved, and that there will be 
a reform. 

I am not criticising what happened in antecedent 5 
but in the last. I the attention ol the Senator from uri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], an experienced Senator, who is chairman of 
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the Committee on Appropriations; and who will have these great 
pills in his charge, to the necessity of insisting that this matter 
be examined by the Committee on Enrolled to the bottom, 
so that there may be no possibility of a comma, still less of a 
word, getting into a bill or being struck out of a bill without the 
knowledge of the Senate itself. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to add contribution 
to the matter under discussion, and I trust that whole may 
receive a most one y investigation. 

It will be remembered that in the sundry civil bill a very vig- 
orous and animated discussion arose over the retention of a pro- 
viso in that bill whereby the effect of a certain statute of re 
as to land entries was entirely taken away and the contests 
thrown open again as if that statute never existed, After much 
discussion that proviso was struck out, so that the antecedent 
statutes of re remained for the protection of the citizens of 
the Northwest cially. When that bill came to be enrolled 
the proviso whisk the Senate had stricken out, and which action 
of the Senate had been agreod upon in conference, ap d in 
the enrolled bill, as I am informed, and the whole matter was 
set at large so far as those titles are concerned. The existence 
of that proviso, which had thus been stricken out and agreed to 
be stricken out, was discovered by the vigilance of the clerk of 
the Committee on Appropriations happily in time to correct the 
enrollment and save the rights which the Senate had thus re- 
stored to the people whom I represented in the debate upon this 
floor at that time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, billsare enrolled when passed 
in the House where they originate, and all these errors and de- 
fects—and there were quite anumber of them at the lastsession— 
80 far as I know, were found in the 5 bills, and they 
were not enrolled in this body or by the clerks of this sin fe 

IthinkI can say, after considerable observation and experience, 
of our own clerks that the enrollments here are absolutely accu- 
rate and the examinations are accurate. It is true that it is difii- 
cult at the closing hours of a session, when a great number of 
bills are passing between the two Houses, perhaps, tò make these 
enrollments without errors; but I think some of the errors at the 
last session were inexcusable. ~Iregret very much that they were 
made, but I know of no way—and I should be glad to have a way 

inted out if it can be—whereby the Senate can exercise juris- 
Fiction over the enrolling clerks of the House of Representa- 
tives. [tseems to me that where bills are enrolled in the other 
House there is no way whereby the Senate can exercise control 
over them. 

It is true as to the case suggested by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DAvis] that the clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House and the clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate did undertake to make an examination 
of these bills so far as they could with a view to ascertain the 
correctness of the enrollment. A number of errors were cor- 
rected by them before the enrolled bills were signed, and that 
alluded the Senator was one of the errors which was dis- 
covered and corrected by the clerks of the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the two Houses. 

I quite that this is a proper discussion, but I know of no 
way whereby the difficulty can be corrected unless there shall 
be some joint arrangement between the two Houses as to the 
method and manner of enrolling bills. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, in response to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] I desire to say that I regret that I have 
not even had time yet to read the Indian appropriation bill as it 
became a law, and if I had the time to read it and discovered 
any possible number of errors in it, neither I nor the Senate at 
this session have any power to reform or correct them. It is a 
law; it is in existence,and must be construed by the courts until 
somo legislation is enacted by Congress amendatory of, repeal- 

, or modifying it. Therefore I have not looked at the billat 

but it is the law, and in the form itis now it must go into 
operation and must receive construction at the hands of the 
courts. Because there may be errors in the law is no reason 
why we should undertake to suppress the circulation of it. 

r. HALE. Mr. President, my suggestion was not made with 
any view of suppressing the publication of the act, but I think 
it would be a matter of satisfaction to the Senator himself, who 
is a careful legislator and who is to have yery broad control and 
jurisdiction over the appropriation bills, to tind out if there are 
errors in the Indian appropriation act such as have been dis- 
covered in other acts, because it is by finding these things out 
and realizing the harm they may do that we shall beable to cor- 
rect them in the future. 

I do not object to the Senator’s resolution. I donot deny his 
proposition that the bill as printed, signed, and coming to us as 
the law is the chart that we have to follow for the next year. 
That is undoubtedly so; but if there are errors in it and they are 
exposed and brought to public notice, there will be less li- 
hood of such errors occurring hereafter. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That is all true, and in due time, when 
other 5 matters are laid aside or disposed of, that ques- 
tion be considered. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator and of the Senate 
to the fact that scarcely a Congress passes when some m 
of this kind is not made. We all know, when we begin to think 
about it and investigate it, what is the cause of these errors. 
It is the immense pressure of business upon Congress in the 
closing days of the short session, which expires by tation at 
12 o'clock on the 4th day of March. We have to get the appro- 
priaston bills through. As I understand—and it is no secret— 

ee of the important appropriation bills were never carefully 
compared and could not be unless we could have extended the 
existence of that Congress ten or twelve hours. Those bills had 
to be passed oran extra session of Congress be called, and they 
had to be passed in their uncompared form. Therefore neces- 
sarily there were errors in them, and this happens at almost 
every short session of Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he thinks the pressure of business accounts for writing in a 
long proviso after it was stricken out of the bill? 

r. COCKRELL. If there had been any comparison of the 
bill does not the Senator know that the proviso would not have 
been written there? In that case it would have been stricken 


out, 

Mr. DAVIS. When the bill went to the enrolling clerks of 
the other House the proviso had been stricken out, and it was 
writteninthere. Pressure of business does not account for that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall not detain the Senate. I wish sim- 
ply to say that these things come up, and they come up largely 

rom the pressure of business in the closing hoursof a Con 

If the existence of the second session of a Congress could be ex- 
tended until the 30th day of April, in my on PE it would give 
time in which all the appropriation bills could be properly con- 
sidered; but between the first Monday in December and the 4th 
day of March Congress has to enact thirteen large appropria- 
tion bills. 8 nave to be prepared in the other House and 
come here and be considered. Ordinarily it takes from six to 
eight months for Congress to pass these bills, and yet at a short 
session they are to be pressed through in so short a time that 
mistakes have occurred and will continue to occur, and some 
errors will be made and some inaccuracies will creep in. We 
shall simply have to do the best we can. As we have done here- 
tofore in regard to the tariff actof October 1, 1890; we shall have 
to pass a law amendatory of it, explaining what is left out, and 
this will have to be done from Congress to Congress. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President,I think it due to the Senate, to 
the Neiu on Enrolled Bills, and to myself to make a state- 
men 

One of the members of that committee was absent and another 
member of the committee was at home sick, so that I have acted 
as chairman of that committee during most of the recent ses- 
sion of the Senate. No bill went from here that was not care- 
fully compared and corrected by that committee. So far as the 
Senate is concerned there have been no mistakes in enrolled 
bills. I desire to emphasize the statement of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the Senate is not responsible for any 
errors which may appear in these bills as they have become 


WS. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this matter will never be 
righted until bills are prepared and acted upon more deliber- 
ately earlier in the session. Mistakes must necessarily occur 
when a vast amount of business is done in the last hours of a ses- 
sion when Senators do not have an opportunity even to know 
what the bills are, and the pressure is such from day to day that 
bills are passed through here which can not be amended or dis- 
cussed. This want of deliberation has become a growing evil. 
I hope the Committee on Rules will, in connection with the 
committee of the other House, frame some rule or e some 
arrangement ed legislative matters may be considered 
and appropriation bills may be considered properly, and that 
the bills may then be properly enrolled. 

It has become an absolute necessity to good government that 
Senators should have an opportunity to know what the bills are 
that the clerks should have an opportunity to properly enroll 
them, and that they be carefully looked over by the enrolling 
committees. 

The habit of doing the largest part of the legislation of a ses- 
sion in a hurried manner is a great evil, and this circumstance 
Se work good by calling attention to this growing and terrible 
evil, which exists in rushing through the whole mass of business 
of a session in a few hours, when a large number of Senators are 
out of the body on conference committees, and when Senators 
are denied the privilege of debating or calling attention to the 
various items in a bill becada if they should do soit would in- 
volve the necessity of an extra session 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I only wish to say a word. I 


— 
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think it is due at all events to the officers of this body to say that 
there are no more expert and correct engrossing clerks to be 
found anywhere than here. 

My attention has been called to this subject; I have looked over 
it somewhat, and I was very much concerned about the result, 
owing to the condition of legislation at the very last hours of the 
last session. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. ene) says that these 
errors always occur at short sessions. [I submit to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 

SON], who practically had charge of the appropriation bills in 
this body, that seldom in the history of the Government, certain]; 
not within my time, have the appropriation bills been so delaye 
as they were at the recent session. 

The Senator from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, pressed these bills to the bestof his ability, but 
he was ahtagonized, as he always is, with other matters of minor 
importance, and more or less delay occurred. So it was that in 
the last three days of the session, when two or three great ap- 
propriation bills absolutely necessary for the Government had 
to be passed or else we should have had an extra session of Con- 
‘gress, those bills were delayed here by useless discussion of other 
matters. The result was that when they went elsewhere to be 
enrolled there was not sufficient time in which to doit. There 
was t carelessness, I admit. 

I hold in my hand the naval appropriation bill as it became a 
law. The errors in that bill of misspelling and of misnaming 
places are almost without number. They occur upon nearly 
every page of the bill. Forinstance, ‘‘quarterman” for “quar- 
termaster,” errors in punctuation, etc., showing great careless- 
ness on the part of the clerk who did this work. The fact re- 
mains, however, that if the clock had been at the standard time, 
the bill, even in its imperfect form, would never have been pre- 
sented for the signature of the President. It is a lesson which 
I trust no Senator will forget hereafter, and press small minor 
matters in the place of the consideration of appropriation bills 
at the last hours of the session. It is to be regretted that this 
has occurred, but it is a wonder that greater errors have not 
occurred. 

I repeat now, in the presence of this body, that but for the 
determination of the gentlemen in charge of these great appropri- 
ation bills, and the Executive whose duty itis under the Constitu- 
tion to approve them, we should probably have had an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. The clerks were worn out working day after 
day and night after night, Sundays included, and it is no wonder 
that these errors occurred with men less experienced than those 
we have on this side. 

Those are the facts. The responsibility ought not to be put 
along upon the faithful men who have discharged their duty to 
the best of their ability, but it is with both bodies as well as it 
is with the clerks. The Senator from Iowa, the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator from Missouri, know too well that every 
moment of that long last night of the session we were engaged 
in struggling to bring to aconclusion of some sort two great ap- 
propriation bills, and there was but an hour or two left in which 
the clerks could transcribe the result of our work. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator must be aware that the clerks 
of the House of Representatives have the burden of this work, 
and wer’ ought not to be reflected upon by any remarks because 
they did not have time to properly do the work. 

Mr. GORMAN. Itried to make that statement as plain and 
emphatic as I could. Isay that itis the case, and it is a lesson 
for the two bodies who deal with these bills. Therefore the Sen- 
ators who shape and control these bills should not be interfered 
with in the consideration of them in the last few days of a ses- 
sion; the clerks should have time to properly enroll them; and 
those charged with such duty the time to carefully compare them. 

- Mr. HIGGINS. May I ask the Senator if the lack of time on 
the part of the clerks of the House of Representatives could ac- 
count for bad spelling? 3 

Mr. GORMAN. In the few short hours in which they had 

_this work to do anything might occur. I said a moment ago 
frankly that there were more mistakes made at the recent ses- 

sion than I have ever known before. The bill I hold in my hand 
contains many for which there is no excuse; but the fault is not 
alone with the clerks. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that there is so small a regular 
enrolling force in another body that it is utterly impossible for 
them to make the enrollment, and therefore when the passage 
of bills is deferred until the last moment, eee people 
have to be called in to assist the regular enrolling force? 

Mr. GORMAN. I will answer the Senator from Connecticut 
by ryme that his statement is absolutely true. That occurs in 
both es. At the last session there were six extra men em- 
pors to help to get this work in shape so that the bills could 

signed in due season. I say again that the great fault has 


been with the members of the two legislative bodies in delaying 
the appropriation bills at the last hours of the session, and ex- 
pecting the im ble of the enrolling clerks. 

Mr. CULLO . The Senator from Maryland will allow me a 
remar 


Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. Referring to the bill on which this discussion 
seems to have arisen, the Indian appropriation bill, the Senator 
from 5 will remember that between 6 and 7 o’clock in 
the morning on the 4th day of March the conference committee 
was at work on that bill, and it was not until 7 o’clock or later 
that the conference report was agreed to by this body. Before 
it got through and was signed by the presiding officers of the 
two Houses it must have been well on to 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing ce 2 later. 

r. PLATT. It was not signed by the presiding officers until 
probably 12 o'clock. 

Mr. GORMAN. The bill probably did not reach here from 
another branch, enrolled imperfectly as it had been, until 1 
o'clock by the standard time and 12 o'clock by ours. Therefore 
I say we ought not to gibbet these men on whom we imposed 
a task which it was not physically possible for them to per- 
form. Hereafter I trust when the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations comes in with a bill in the last few days 
of an expiring Con; s, by common consent, he shall meet with 
no antagonism. Then we may get these bills through earlier, 
and there will be opportunity to properly compare and enroll 
ione TRAN is Se mnan at oe to have 55 work done hast- 

y. Everything depends upon its being properly done. Lam glad 
that the 8 of the Senate has 1 called to the ass Cy 
so that we may all be impressed with the importance of more 
speedy action and less interference with the passage of appro- 
priation bills hereafter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
5 offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to have the resolution 
again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I inquire if the resolution has been re- 
ported from the Committee on . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution was offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. GORMAN. The resolution is oniy for the reprint of a 
bill, and it is not necessary that it should go to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VEST. I now renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and tho Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 2 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, 
March 22, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS, . 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 20, 1893. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

John E. Risley, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Denmark, vice 
Clark E. Carr, resigned. 

James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to France, vice T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, resigned. 

Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany, 
vice William Walter Phelps, resigned. 

SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Walter D. Dabney, of Virginia, to be solicitor for the Depart- 

ment of State, vice Frank C. Partridge, resigned. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

James G. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, to be United States circuit 
judge for the seventh judicial circuit, vice Walter Q. Gresham, 
resigned. 

JUDGE UNITED STATES COURT FOR INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Charles B. Stuart, of Texas, to be judge of the United States 


1893. 
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court for the Indian Territory, vice James N. Shackelford, whose 
term will expire March 26, 1893. e 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Joseph W. House, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice Charles C. 
Waters, whose term will expire March 27, 1893. 

Frank B. Burke, of Indiana, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Indiana, vice Smiley N. Chambers, 
whose term expired March 13, 1893. 

Clifford L. Jackson, of the Indian Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory, vice Zachariah 
T. Walrond, whose term will expire March 26, 1893. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Abner Gaines, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice Oscar M. Spellman, 
whose term will expire March 27, 1893. 

William H. Hawkins, of Indiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Indiana, vice William L. Dunlap, whose 
term expires March 20, 1893. 

James J. McAlester, of the Indian Territory, to be marshal of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory, vice Thomas 
B. Needles, whose term will expire March 26, 1893. 

David T. Guyton, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi,vice John S. Bur- 
ton, whose term expires March 20, 1893. 

FIRST AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

Ernest P. Baldwin, of Maryland, to be First Auditor of the 

Treasury, to succeed George P. Fisher, resigned. 
FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

Thomas Holcomb, of Delaware, to be Fifth Auditor of the 

Treasury, to succeed Ernst G. Timme, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 

Wade Hampton, of Columbia, S. C., to be Commissioner of 

Railroads, vice Horace A. Taylor, resigned. 
POST MASTERS. 

Julius W. Lancaster, to be postmaster at Dardanelle, in the 
county of Vell and State of Arkansas, in the place of James F. 
George, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

Reese B. Hogins, to be postmaster at Russellville, in the county 
of Pope and State of Arkansas, in the place of Walter W. Bra- 
shear, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

John A. Dyson, to be postmaster at Washington, in the count 
of ieee and State of Georgia, in the place of Susie T. Gatchell, 
removed. 

William L. Isenhower, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the 
county of Greene and State of Indiana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October i, 1892; John A. Pate, who was 
appointed and commissioned as tmaster at this office, and 
nominated to the Senate, not having been confirmed. 

Louis E. Rowley, to be postmaster at Lansing, in the county 
of Ingham and State of Michigan, in the place of Seymour Fos- 
ter, resigned. 

W. L. Berry, to be master at Madison, in the county of 
Madison and State of Nebraska, in the place of Mortimer L. 
Stewart, resigned. 

Charles E. Clark, to be postmaster at Matewan, in the county 
of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of Orville 
Van Wickle, whose commission expires March 21, 1893. 

William H. McCabe, to be postmaster at Coshocton, in the 
county of Coshocton and State of Ohio, in the place of Joseph K. 
Johnson, whose commission expires March 26, 1893. 

Guy W. Junker, to be . at Beaumont, in the county 
of 1 and State of Texas, in the place of Charles L. Nash, 
resigned. 

Paul J. Millard, to be postmaster at Antigo, in the county of 
Langlade and State of Wisconsin, in the place of William H. 
Blinn, resigned. 

Frank Warring, to be 8 at Florence, in the county 
of Florence and State of Wisconsin, in the vlace of Frank R. 
Whittlesey, resigned. 

De Witt S. Johnson, to be 1 e at Rhinelander, in the 
county of Oneida and Stateof Wisconsin, in the place of William 
L. Beers, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Stephen A. D. Keister, to be postmaster at Lander, in the 
8 ol Fremont and State of Wyoming, in the place of Isaac 
O. Wynn, resigned. š 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 20, 1893. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico. 


James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 
COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, to be Commissioner of 
Railroads. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Patrick A. Collins, of Massachusetts, to be consul-general of 
the United States at London. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
= 8 Quincy, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretray of 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

William McAdoo, of New Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

Robert A. Maxwell, of New York, to be Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-Geueral. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

James H. Oakley, of Illinois, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Alfred Brown Pusey, a resident of Kentucky, and Edward 
Mansfield Shipp, a resident of Virginia, to be assistant surgeons 
in the Navy. ° i; 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Herbert O. Dunn, to be a lieutenant. 
me Joseph Beale, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 

avy. 

Livut, (junior grade) Arthur W. Dodd, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Edward F. Leiper, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 


the very: 

Passed Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, to be a chief engi- 
neer. 

Assistant Engineer William H. Alderdice, to be a passed as- 
sistant engineer. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

Capt. Charles W. Williams, assistant quartermaster, to be 
quartermaster. 

Cavalry arm. ; 

Capt. James N. Wheelan, Second Cayalry, to be major. 

Capt. Adam Kramer, Sixth Cavalry, to be major. 
ee Lieut. Frederick W. Sibley, Second Cavalry, to bs cap- 
: First Lieut. Benjamin H. Cheever, Sixth Cavalry, to be cap- 
ain. 
asoni Lieut. Harry G. Trout, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 

nant, 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Brooks, Eighth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Infantry arm. 

Maj. Richard Comba, Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant-colonel. 

Gapt. Ezra P. Ewers, Fifth Infantry, to be major. 

First Lieut. William H. C. Bowen, Fifth Infantry, to be captain, 

Second Lieut. George B. Davis, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 

First Lieut. Wright P. Edgerton, Second Artillery, to be as- 

sociate professor of mathematics. 
POSTMASTERS. ~ 

Stephen Smith, to be postmaster at Tama, in the county of 
Tama and State of Iowa. 

Dale J. Crittenberger, to be postmaster at Anderson, in the 
county of Madison and State of Indiana. 

Charles H. Long, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county of 
Cedar and State of Iowa. 


WEDNESDAY, March 22, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D.D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Citizens’ Industrial Alliance of New York, praying that the 
people of the United States be ‘‘ relieved from the oppressions 
and exactions of the Bell Telephone Company;” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of House bill No. 6595 for raising ad- 
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` ditional revenue, and for other purposes; which was referred to 


the Committee on Finance. 
CLERES TO SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. In acting upon the amendments to the 
resolution A ardien for clerks to sundry committees, reported 
from the Committee on Contingent Expenses upon Monday, I 
think there was one amendment not agreed to; and Ishould like 
to have the resolution laid before the Senate and the amendment 
made. In the designation of one of the committees I moved to 
strike out the word Cherokee“ and insert the word“ Indian,” 
so as to read Indian lands” instead of Cherokee lands.” I 
understand the record at the desk does not show that that 
amendment was agreed to. I wish to call up the resolution and 
have that amendment made, and then the resolution adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. WHITE of 
Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate on the 20th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and heis hereby, authorized 
and directed to Bey. the clerks to the following committees their salaries at 
the rate of F. 40 per annum, from the 16th of March instant, or so soon 
thereafter as they shall pane 

‘To Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Res- 
e pert Chances Tanda: th sid salaries to be t rom sha ton 

upon H < 
tingent fund af the Senate. a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRRTAR L. Before the word Lands“ strike out Cher- 
okee” and insert Indian;“ so as to read: 

And to Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified, 
if there be no objection. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. x 

+ Mr. CHANDLER. I have examined the subject since Mon- 
day, and I see itis necessary that the resolution shall be 
in order that the five Senators who are the chairmen of these 
committees may have clerks. The legislative, etc., appropria- 
tion act provided for thirty special committee clerks, with sal- 


~ aries ranging from $3,000 down to $2,220; for twenty-three clerks 


to committees at $1,440 a year, and for thirty-five annual clerks 


to Senators who are not chairmen of committees at 81, 200. Now, 


there are five new committees created, and as the appropriation 

was for clerks to Senators who are not chairmen of committees 

of course there is no way to pay the clerks of the chairmen of 

these committees except from the contingent fund of the Sen- 

samy 5 for that purpose it is right that the resolution 
pass. 

However, I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], who is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to the fact that in the organization of the co ttees 
we have created five new c ps,and by this resolution, 
while there will be saved $6,000 from the appropriation for 
35 clerks, there will be taken $7,200, or an increase of $1,200, out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; that is to say, $7,200 will 
be taken from the contingent fund and $6,000 will be saved from 
the appropriation for 35 clerks. Ishould like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether the appropriation for the conéin- 
gent fund is sufficient to pay the $7,200, or where in any of the 
acts, if he can tell me, the appropriation is contained. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose the chairman of the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses ascertained that fact. It may run the 
contingent fund of the Senate rather low to have the clerks paid 
in this way, but the chairman who investigated the matter and 
whose attention was called to it insisted upon having it done in 
this manner. 

There is no increase of committees, but simply certain com- 
mittees which have been in existence for a long time were made 
regular committees. They were select committees and they 
have had chairmen, but they were not authorized to have clerks 
except at special times. Some of those have simply been made 
venules committees and others that are not regular committees 
have been authorized to employ an annual clerk. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Missouri thinks that 
this increased expenditure is correct and judicious, I suppose, 
and that it is wise to take this money out of the appropriation 
for the contingent expenses of the Senate? j 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not investigated the different funds. 
It was left entirely to the chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses to investigate and see out of what funds this 
payment ought to come. 

CHANDLER. I repeat, it is right that the resolution 
should pass in order that the clerks of these Senators may be 
paid, but it is an increase of the committees of the Senate by 


Mr. COCKRELL. It is ridiculous to talk that way. The Sen- 
ator knows it is not an increase of the committees of the Senate. 


Every one of these committees existed before. There is no use 
in talking about that. State the facts as they are. Every one 
of these committees existed before, but they were not regular 
standing or select committees and they were not entitled to an- 
nual clerks. All the difference is, as in the case of the Senator 
from New Hampshire who had the Committee on Failed National 
Banks, and we made it the Committee on National Banks. Itis 
a continuation of the same committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But there wasnotan extraclerk provided 
for that committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is true. I stated that we create clerks 
for these committees. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I say it is an increase of clerks over those 
provided for in the appropriation act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back a resolution amended by the committee as a substitute for 
the resolution I had the honor to offer on Monday last. It is the 
custom of the Senate, when a resolution calls for an appropria- 
tion of money from the contingent fund of the Senate, to report 
it back and have it referred to the Committee on the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. I ask that that course be taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution reported as a sub- 
stitute by the Committee on Finance will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make are- 


of producing variousiron and steel 5 such as bar fron, steel rails, and 
other articles of iron and steel, and also the leading articles of textile in- 
dustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production has been 
or may be approximately obtained, and in his report tostate the facts in par- 
allel columns for this and othercountries from which they have been or may 
be obtained; and that the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is hereby authorized to make such further investigations in respect to the 
same matters as it shall deem important, and with power to summon and 
examine witnesses, to send for ms and papers, and to administer oaths; 
and the expenses of such tavvotlarationias when made said Finance Com- 
mittee, shäll be paid out of the contingent fund of the ate. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to make an inquiry with regard 
to the resolution, so that I may understand exactly what is con- 
templated by it. The first part of it seems to be a direction to 
the Commissioner of Labor to do certain work, and the last part 
of the resolution seems to contemplate that the Committee on 
Finance is to do the same work. I should like a little explana- 
tion of that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Connecticut is partially 
right, but not altogether. Thold in my hand a copy of the report 
made by the Commissioner of Labor. It contains 1,440 pages of 
printed matter, with figures, statistics, and information nont 
onesingle industry in the United States, the metal industry. 
do not know but that coal is included; [think itis. This is are- 

rt made in 1890. It is Executive Document No. 265. The 

mmissioner of Labor is preparing like reports with ect to 
the textile industries, and I suppose before he completes his la- 
bors (the information has been largely gathered) the work will 
comprise several volumes of the size I hold in my hand. 
at is asked for in this resolution is that the Commissioner 
of Labor may compile his own report. It is so involved that it 
is almost impossible to ascertain conclusions. Conclusions are 
what we want to reach. Let him compile his own report to the 
extent merely of giving a computation in parallel columns of the 
full cost and the labor cost. It may not takea publication larger 
than the sheet of paper I now hold in my hand. There has been 
a good deal of discussion in the Senate 5 proper under- 
standing of the report. We want the Commissioner of Labor to 
make his own compilation of his report, and then, in addition to 
that, if the Committee on Finance wish to make any further in- 
vestigation touching the matter, that they shall have the privi- 
lege of doing so. 
fur. C. L. PRUDEN, one of the private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry 


wy in writing.] 

Mr. PLATT. Isee that by the resolution the proposition is 

that the Commissioner of Labor shall make his report at the 

0 g of the Fifty-third Congress, so that the conclusions of the 
mmissioner of Labor will only be obtained then by the com- 

mittee, I understand. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; theSenator is wrong in one respect. 
The Commissioner of Labor writes me this morning a letter in 
which he makes the statement that he is now continually receiv- 
ing information from foreign countries which was hardly ob- 
tainable by him when the collection of statistics was made; that 
a good many manufacturers refused to give him any information, 
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manufacturers abroad as well as manufacturers in this country; 
ong pao ica iy Els ara ive him the information, and that 
he is continually in pt information both from manufac- 


out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
mmissioner of Labor does there is no expenditure incurred; 
that is done by the force in his De nt. 

Mr. PLATT. Then I do not understand that the committee 
desire to be conducting the investigation at the same time with 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. All that the Commissioner 
of Labor does is to give us a compilation of his own report. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Con- 
necticut will not interfere with this attempt to obtain correct 
information. My recollection is that the Senator from New 
Jersey, in the last tariff discussion, gave the country more mis- 
information on these subjects than it has ever received from 
any quarter before; and if he can get real light I hope the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will allow to do it. 

Mr. PLATT. I was not interſering, Mr. President. I confess 
that I was not entirely satisfied with the report made by 
the Commissioner of Labor. I felt that it was very far from 
stating the exact facts about the cost of production the labor 
cost of production. I simply desired to know whether the Finance 

ttee were to take the matter up independently as a com- 
mittee while they were obtaining authority for the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to complete his work. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Finance Committee shall deem it 
important in order to give them further information, and, as the 
Senator from Maine states, correct information, we want the op- 
portunity of doing it; and the resolution asks for just that 
amount of power. : 

Mr. HO. There is some reason in the constitution of the 
Departments, I believe, why the Senate makes a direct request 
of this officer instead of the Secretary of the 3 some 
other head of a Department. Will the Senator state that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not understand the Senator's ques- 

— 5 
Mr. HOAR.. I wish to know why it is that this direction is 


ven to the Commissioner of Labor. Is he not a subordinate of 
Secre of the Treasury? 
3 5 MCP. ON.. No; itisan independent Department, I 


Mr. HOAR. What I want is to have the Senate understand 
from some member of the Finance Committee why it is that we 
give directions to this official and not to the Cabinet officer. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
not? ; 

Mr. ALLISON. It is. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is the reason. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is an independent Department, and its ob- 
ject is to gather statistics on industrial questions. So I think 
the Commissioner of Labor is a very proper person to make the 
inquiry. I should like to see the resolution in print. It must 
be referred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses, and I ask 
that it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. MANDERSON.: Mr. President, two years ago there came 
to me the distinguished honor of election as the ident pro 
tempore of the Senate. No suitable time has seemed to come 
when I could make that recognition of this distinction which I 
should like to do, and I desire now to express my deep sense of 
obligation and my very hearty thanks to my political associates 
on this side of the Chamber, by whom the distinction was pro- 
posed, and at the same time to thank very heartily those of op- 
posing politics, who made no‘nomination against the selection of 
the Republican caucus. There came, therefore, to me this place 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate of the United States. I 
thank all from the depths of my heart for this distinction, and I 
further want. to express my obligation for that forbearance on 
the partof all which has enabled me when I have been the occu- 
pant of the chair to administer, I hope with some satisfaction to 
the Senate, the duties that devolved upon me. 

izing a change of condition and perhaps also a change 


It is an independent Department, is it | Senate, in 


of theory, I now tender m; tion of the tion to the Sen- 
E e ard. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the 


to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, at the close of the last ses- 
sion the Senator from Ma 
tion, which was unanimo thanking the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] for the 
able, courteous, and most 8 in which he had 
discharged the duties of the high office which he has just now 
resign There the matter might rest; but it has been sug- 
gested that in addition, in taking leave of him in his official ca- 
pacity as President pro tempore of the Senate, we express on this 
side our thanks anew and our best wishes for him in every rela- 
tion of life hereafter. The relations just sundered were delight- 
ful. He rendered them pleasant to usail; and we will bear them 
in memory as long as we remain here and through life. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. GORMAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
agosto That the Senate now proceed to elect a President pro tempore of 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, it affords mea great deal 
of pleasure to offer the resolution I send to the desk, and to ask 
for its immediate consideration.. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows; 

Resolved; That ISHAM G. HARRIS, & Senator from the State of 
be and he hereby is, elected President pro tempore of the Senate, to hol 
office d the pleasure of the Senate, and in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the te adopted on the 12th day of March, 1890, on the subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
come forward and take the oath of office. 

Mr. HARRIS was escorted to the Vice-Presidents desk by Mr. 
MANDERSON, and the oath of office was administered to him. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, I am profoundly 
grateful for the honor you do me in this election, and it shall be 
my most earnest object and pu to deserve the kindness and 
confidence which have confe itupon me. My thanks, Sena- 
tors, my thanks, 

Mr. McPHERSON. Toffer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary wait the President of the United States 
and inform him that the Senate has elected Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, a Sena- 
tor from the State of ssee, President of the Senate pro tempore, in 
place of CHARLES F. MANDERSON, ify ay and exercise the office in the ab- 


the 
h 12, 1890. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to insert, after the name MANDER- 
Son,” the word resigned.“ . 

Mr. 1 re sa 5 Peme on Ohio for his 
suggestion, and I just rose for the purpose of modi the reso- 
Intion in that way. It was an RA Aep „ 

The VICE- PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on its adoption as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. CULLOM. Before the close of the last session of Congress 
I was named by the President of the Senate as one of a commis- 
sion on the part of the Senate for the discharge of certain duties, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] being the chairman 
of the commission. As it will not be within my power to give 
attention to the commission during the coming recess, I desire 
to 1 oe? my place upon it, so that another Senator may be 
appointed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not know but that it is per- 
fectly competent for the Senator from Illinois to to the 
Senate, but, as I understand, this commission was created by an 
act of both Houses; it is a law portie or the appointment of 
a commission; and the appointment of that part of it which was 
to consist of members of Fifty-third Congress in-the Senate 
devolved upon the Iast presiding officer of the Senate. I do 
not know but that it is competent for the Senator to resign to 
the Senate, but I do not wish that resignation to be accepted 
until we can have an popora to look into the question. 

Mr. President, I concur with what the Sen- 
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ator from Connécticut [Mr. PLATT] has just said. The provi- 
sion for the appointment of this commission was contained in 
the legislative, etc., appropriation act passed at the late session. 
It was an extraordinary provision, which the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations recommended should be stricken out and the 
Senate concurred in that view, but afterwards in conference the 
Senate conferees were compelled to give way, and the provision 
was finally adopted. I doubted the propriety of it at the time, 
and the more I think of it the more I am convinced that it was 
a most extraordinary thing for an expiring Congress to provide 
that the then presiding officer of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate should make these appointments 
without any provision whatever for filling vacancies that might 
occur. It was a commission authorized by law. I will read the 
provision: i 

That a joint commission, consisting of three Senators, members of the 


g of 
Fifty-third Co: to be 9 by the present President of the Senate, 
and three members elect to the House of . ot the eee 
ker of t ives of 


Co: to be appointed by the S 
tho Ping second 


he House of Representa 
ngress, shall, during the Fifty-third Congress, inquire 
into and examine the status of the laws organi: the Executive Depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, and other Government establishments at the na- 
tional capital; the rules, regulations, and methods for the conduct of the 
same. 


I shall not read the remainder of the verbiage; but that is the 
provision as to the appointment. When that power has been 
onze exercised there is no right under the statute to fill a va- 
cancy which may occur. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois, 
who I know very reluctantly accepted the appointment, or per- 
mitted his name to be used, that there is now no escape for him 
whatever. : 

Mr: CULLOM., If the Senator will allow me a word, I shall 
not shirk any duty that is imposed upon me. I got the impres- 
sion, however, that while the lunguage of the act did seem to 
preclude the idea that a successor could be Appointed if I re- 
signed, there ought to be, and I am inclined to believe there is, 
an innate power in the Senate to keep its portion of any com- 

` mission or committee intact by the appointment of Senators to 
fill vacancies. Whether or not that is correct I do not know, 
but I was supported in that suggestion by one or two gentlemen 
who are lawyers, and I concluded, under the circumstances, if 
that could be taken as a correct construction, that I should like 
to give way, so that another Senator, who could more conven- 
iently attend to the duties, might be appointed. 

I will say, however, if it should be determined by the Senate 
or the Vice-President that no appointment can be made in my 
place, I shall most cheerfully consent to remain on the commis- 
sion and discharge the duties as best I may. If, on the other 
hand, a vacancy can be filled, I shall be glad to be excused, so 
that another Senator may be appointed in my place. 

Mr.GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Illinois, who can only 
remain on the commission at great sacrifice to himself and his 
business interests, will not raise this question, and will permit 
his name to remain upon the commission. One of the strong 
reasons and arguments put forth by the advocates of this ex- 
traordinary provision was that the two Houses were different in 
politics, that the then Vice-President belonged to the party of 
the Senator from Illinois and that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives was a Democrat, and that therefore in making 
up the commission it would be made up fairly by them with a 
b 5 to the actual business operationsof the Departments. That 
was the argument which was used, and it had some weight, 
though I confess it had not with me, because I believed it was a 
bad precedent. I thought that Congress ought not to engage 
in that work, but having done it and the Senator havin en 
appointed on the commission, I think he owes it to the Senate 
and to the country to continue to serve, and I trust the Vice- 
President himself, no matter what the opinion of lawyers may 
be on this question, will refuse to exercise the power, even if he 
has it, and let the commission stand and do its work as best it 


can. 
Mr. HOAR. I move to refer the request of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 
It seems to me this presents a very grave question, indeed, and 
one with which the Senate ought to deal, The Constitution of 
the United States provides: = 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be — to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of either House during continuance in 
ice. 


offi 

A re seems to be growing up of establishing certain pub- 
lic duties or functions, which are in all respects analogous to 
those performed by civil officers, and ea them upon mem- 
bers of this or the other House. The ent of the United 
States has within the last year sent abroad members of this 
body, whom we all esteem, men fitted for the grave and delicate 
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responsibilities which were imposed upon them, to represent 
this country in with foreign nations in one case, and in 
another of representing this country before a great tribunal 
which is to determine a great international dispute. Itisavery 
serious question in my mind whether such function is not the 
function of a civil officer, and whether all the reasons which the 
framers of the Constitution had in the prohibition which I have 
read do not apply to such a case as that. 

There were two prominent reasons for that prohibition: First, 
that the mind of the Senator or Representative should be en- 


grossed by his public and official duties in this body orin the 
other—and they are enough to engross all the ca ties of the 
ablest intelligence; and, next, that there should be no influence 


‘of patronage or conferring of public honor or emolument ex- 
erted by the executive power over the legislative power. The 
President of the United States selects a member of this or the 
other House for an office, which is a great public honor in itself, 
one of the S penk public honors that this Government can be- 
stow, an office which is accompanied with the incident of a jour- 
ney to Europe, a support in Europe in luxury or comfort, and an 
opportanity to enjoy the delights and pleasures of the best for- 
eign society, conferring upon a member of this body advantages 
which men of wealth, however well occupied in their private 
affairs, erly seek at a large personal cost to themselves. 

No man has a higher regard than I for the gentlemen selected 
in the past and the gentleman now performing such functions 
abroad, butit seems to me that it is time the Senate considered 
whether this practice should go on and whether there are to be 
taken from their seats in the Senate and sent abroad members 
of this body on missions which involve the office of ambassador 
or envoy extraordinary or minister plenipotentiary in every- 
thing but name. i 

This is a kindred question. We have the rightunder the Con- 


stitution to select our own officers; we have the right to appoint 


our own committees and to change them from time to time. 
Here is a function which can be defended only on the ground 
that the person performing it is performing a Senatorial service, 
is acting as a representative of the Senate to obtain information 
for its action and conduct, and it is seriously claimed that the 
statute which the other House has initiated, and on the terms of 
which it hasinsisted against the judgmentof the representatives 
of the Senate, puts it out of the power of the Senate to change 
that officer or to prevent his service during the time the com- 
mission shall last. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Let me add this one sentence, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina for his question. 

Suppose it had happened that instead of one House being 
Democratic, both Houses had been Republican, and that in ad- 
vance of a coming change of the party politics of both Houses a 
statute had been passed providing that certain Senate commis- 
sioners should be . by the then Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and certain House commissioners by the then Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and under circumstances which 
made it impossible for either body to change the constitution of 
that commission. 

I will now hear the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Lagree with what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has just said in regard to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, but I wanted to call his attention to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to inquire if, in his judgment, 
the argument does not apply just as well to members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as to Senators or Members of 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. HOAR. I think it does very largely. I know the pre 
cedent of Chief Justice Jay, who left his seat upon the bench to 
negotiate a famous 2 in the Administration of Gen. Wash- 
ington, but in the case of a justice of the Supreme Court there 
is no constitutional prohibition, if I recollect aright, against, 
holding any other office. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think not. I was just looking as to that. 

Mr. HOAR. But the principle is very largely the same. 

Mr. BUTLER. It occurred to me so. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that the time for the Senate to 
deal with this question is when no human being can suppose 
that there is any dissatisfaction with the selection of the persons 
who have been so selected. 

If the Senator from Illinois is to act upon this commission at 
all, he must act as a Senator, and in no other capacity or func- 
tion; and if he is to act upon the commission as a Senator, that 
action must necessarily and constitutionally be during the pleas- 
ure of the Senate. It seems to me he has entirely and most cor- 
rectly conceived his relation to the matter by 
which he has made. 

If the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], whom we all re- 
spect, or the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], or the Senator 


e proposition 
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. ALLISON], whom we all respect, went abroad to 
rtant constitutional function, to meet the officials 
of other 9 they went abroad either as Senators -in which 


from Iowa 
perform an impo: 


not receive instructions from the Administra- 
tion and should not report tothe Administration, but should 
take their instructions from us and make their report to us—or 
they went abroad as civil officers. 

I move the reference of the matter to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

r. CULLOM. I do not think I eyer got into an office before 
which I could not resign and let somebody else fill. I think I 
can resign now, but a question more important is whether, if I 
resign and thus create a vacancy, it can be filled by the present 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

Referring to the suggestions of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I think that the commission provided by the statute stands 
in an entirely different relation from any other which has been 
indicated or’cited by him. The work imposed upon this com- 
mission, as it is termed in the statute, is a work which pertains 
specially to the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BUTLER. It islegislation. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is to say, it pertains to legislation and 
to the organization of the Executive Departments under the law. 
So that, so far as hol eee or the making up of the commis- 
sion of Senators and presentatives is concerned, there is no set 
of men who can perform the duties as well as Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. I think there is that distinction between the or- 
ganization of this commission and any commission appointed out- 
side to go abroad or anywhere else. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will observe that I did notstate that 
this commission was improper. I only stated that it could be 
supported only on the theory which the Senator himself has taken 


up. 
Aas: CULLOM. Without taking up the time of the Senate 
further, I am inclined, in view of the variety of opinion which 
seems to exist here, if the Senate will allow me, to withdraw 
my effort at resigning and let the matter go. 
r. BUTLER. That is the best solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before this matter passes from the consider- 
ation of the Senate, I desire to make an observation or two re- 
specting the commission referred to. 

It may be that the view taken by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] is the true view; which is, that although this 
commission is appointed by the authority of a statute and desig- 
nated as a commission, it is in fact and in form only a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, and being a jointcommittee of the two 
Houses, it is within the competency of any member of it at any 
time to resign, and within the competency of the then Presiding 
Officer or the body itself to select a successor. 

I regret to say that I do not regard the view of the Senator 
from 8 as the correct one. I think if a statute cre- 
ates a commission it is a commission within the meaning of the 
statute; whether it is an office within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution is quite another question. 

The provision for the creation of this commission is similar to 
provisions which have been hitherto inserted in the statutes. 
Although, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] well 
said, the Senate itself was opposed to the creation of this com- 
mission, yet in view of the comity which ought to prevail be 
tween the two Houses as respects matters of this character, the 
conference committee on the part of the Senate, of which I was 
a ys aah le ti to the request of the House of Representatives 
and allowed this provision to remain. 

It was argued to us by the conferees on the part of the House 
that an examination into the several Departments of our Gov- 
ernment by competent members of the two Houses acting to- 
gether would enable us in the future to make certain reforms 
respecting the administration of the Departments and the cost 
of maintaining them. It was argued to us that in view of the 
expiration of the Fifty-second Congress there was no method by 
which this joint action could be had, unless by a method pro- 
vided for by statute; that the House of Representatives itself 
would be dissolved, that no new House would be organized until 
October or December, and that it was important in a practical 
sense that this investigation should be pursued during the long 
vacation. On these arguments the conferees on the part of the 
Senate yielded to the request made by the House in view of the 
fact that there would be no power to organize the House branch 
of the commission in the meantime. 

It seems to me, although I may be mistaken as respects the 
true construction of this provision, that the commission having 
been created without any authority being given to fill vacancies, 
it is not within the competency of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to fill.a vacancy, although I should not raise that ques- 
tion, because I have no doubt, should that power be ee e 
there would be no objection to any Senator accepting this posi- 


case they shoul 


tion under the circumstances and relieving the Senator from 
Illinois, and that his views and examinations asa member of the 
commission would be respected. Therefore I do not agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts respecting the method of dealing 
with this question. . 

I aporo ate the criticism of the Senator as respects members 
of body, or of the other, accepting or engaging in other 
duties and occupations aside from their Senatorial or represent- 
ative positions. It so happens that, without any fault of my own 
or any consideration of my own, I was selected y me President 
of the United States as a member of the mone conference 
recently assembled at Brussels. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES] was also designated by the President of the United States 
for the execution of whatever mission we had in charge, and a 
member of the House of Representatives was also so designated. 
That designation came to me unsought, and, I wish to say, with- 
out even serpin, S my convenience as to whether I could ac- 
ceptthe position. Not having an . of seeing the Presi- 
dent after my designation and selection, I accepted the trust, and 
so far as I could discharged the duties, leaving my home on the 
day of the election and returning to this capital on the 3d day of 
January last. y 

The Senator from Massachusetts seems to think that either I 
5 those duties, if they were duties, as a Senator of the 
United States or that I discharged them as an officer of the United 
States. With the highest respect for his opinion and learning 
upon constitutional questions, as I understand, I neither dis- 
charged those duties as a Senator nor as an officer of the United 
States. I took no oath of office, I was required to take none; I 
received no appointment as an officer, I was not required to re- 
ceive such an appointment. I was selected as a delegate to the 
monetary conference at Brussels, which, in the very nature of 
its cgi mia in the nature of its service, could exert no official 
power to bind the Governmentof the United States or any other 
3 in the world. So that I do not even by implication 

esire it to be understood that I vacated my seat in the Senate 
by accepting another office, nor do I wish it understood that in 
accepting that duty, requested of me by the President of the 
United States, I in any way failed to discharge my just gon ys 
tion, as I understood it, to the people of the State of Iowa, who 
sent me here.as a member of this body. 

So I think the analogy between the designation of the Presi- 
dent for the service which the Senator from Nevada, Mr. Mc- 
Creary, of the House of Representatives, and I accepted from the 
President of the United States and that to be performed by this 
commission is not so clear. This is entirely a different service. 
In my view neither of these services in any sense constitutes an 
office in the sense of the Constitution. This service is performed 
without compensation; it is a service in the line of the duties of 
Senators and Representatives who are called upon day by day to 
legislate respecting the Executive Departments; it is a method 
of giving them further and fuller information respecting their 
duties here; and it is a part, as understand, of the duties of the 
members of this body in the nature of the work of a committee. 

Mr. GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator to hold that the 
Vice-President has a right to make an appointment on this 
commission? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not. Ido not think any such 
conferred. It is an imperfection, if I may use that word, in the 
statute itself. If the Senator from Illinois shall vacate his place 
on the commission, there being no provision in the statute itself 
for its being filled, it seems to me it will remain vacant, al- 
though I 1 By shall not raise that question myself. 

Mr. GORMAN. As the statute reads“ the present President 
of the Senate,” that is, the then Vice-President on the 3d day 
of March, I ask the Senator whether an appointment could now 
be made by the Vice-President to fill a vacancy on the commis- 
sion? The language of the provision is peculiar—“ to be a 

pointed by the present President of the Senate.” That would 
seem to exclude the possibility of any other Presiding Officer 
making that appointment. ; 

Mr. ALLIS Undoubtedly. That was, as the Senator 
very well knows, not only the phraseology of the statute, but it 
was the intent and purpose of ‘a 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, there is another point of view in 
which the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts has a 
great deal of force, and thatis the question of how far the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the two Houses of Congress by & 
statute can discharge the duties which are imposed upon the 
Senate in its separate capacity. The Senate is charged with 
the appointment of its committees and with investigations which. 
are necessary to the performance of legislative duties. If it be 
true that by a statute one committee of this body can be super- 
seded and its functions transferred to a joint committee of the 
two Houses of Congress, then it is true as to all the committees 
of this body and its methods of legislation, and a statute of the 
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United States, having the assent of the President, can abolish 
all the committeesof this body and all its methods of proceedings. 

Mr. President, the Constitution is perfectly i Each 
House, and each House alone, has the power, and the exclusive 
power, for the constitution of its committees and the int- 
ment of the methods in which its business shall be transacted. 
In my judgment it is not competent for the Co of the 
United States to create a commission which shall . 
of members of the two Houses to perform committee du or 
legislative duties, or to conduct investigations which have been 
prescribed or may be prescribed by the law of each body to its 
committee. 

The Senate has just selected a committee charged with this 
inves tion, and it is met by a statute creating a commission 

with the performance of the same duties, Which is 
valid, the commission, the President of the United States and 
each House of Congress authorizing it, or the body which b 
the Constitution has been created by the Senate and charg! 
with these duties? 

It seems to me entirely plain that this matter should be re- 
ferred in some shape to the Committee on Pri and Elec- 
tions to ascertain how far it is competent for the two Houses of 
Co and the President of the United States to create a 
joint committee which shall perform the duties required to be 
done by the separate action of these two bodies. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I am very sure that the honora- 
ble Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] does not for a moment con- 
ceive that there was any element of personal disrespect to him 
in the observations which I deemed it my duty to make. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. IfI were to state far within bounds my regard 
2 that Senator, his modest nature would suspect me of gross 

tery. 

I tose no doubt when the Senator undertook his functions as 
a representative of this Government at the Brussels Conference 
there was a general opinion of the people of the United States 
that he was fittest person within our borders who could have 
been selected. He had not only the special gift which that 
function required, but his service upon the Finance Committee 
here had made him, more than almost any, certainly as much as 
any other member of this body and more than any other person 
who could befound for the service, conversant with the perplex- 
ing and difficult subject with which he had to deal; but I made 
up my mind some time that it would be my duty when an 
opportunity offered to the attention of the Senate to this 
grave and serious question. 

Now, my honorable friend says it was not an office, because he 
did not take anoath, because no oath was required, and because 
there was no emolument.. It seems to me, whether a particular 
function be that of a public office depends not upon the safe- 
guard of the oath, but upon the thing to be transacted, and if the 
receiving instructions from the President of the United States, 
bearing those instructions abroad, communicating them to the 
representatives of a foreign government, enforcing them in de- 
bate, hearing and weighing their views in return, reporting them 
to his own countrymen, and concurring in the action of a body 
whose action, if unanimous, is very likely to affect and bind the 
action of the Leber cape represented, be not in its nature and 
essence a public office, then it seems to me that the function of 
no foreign ambassador or agent, special or general, envoy ordi- 
nary or envoy extraordinary, is a public office. Iam hardly ready 
to concur in the view that the having a journey to Europe at the 
public charge, 8 a foreign capital at the public charge, 
and coming home at the public charge is not an emolument of 
~~ I think it is an emolument which would be very eagerly 
sought. 

So in regard to the Bering Sea arbitration. No member of 
this body can be appointed under this constitutional provision 
and under the statute which reénforces it to act as an associate 
counsel for the United States in any ordinary suit here; and what 
is the difference, except in degree and dignity, between that and 
the Bering Sea arbitration? 

The Senator from Iowa being sincere in his view, was right in 
undertaking this function, because, as we all know, it was a func- 
tion which he undertook at great personal inconvenience, at the 
risk of great personal labor, and undoubtedly with the most ab- 
solute and sincere reluctance. So there is nothing personal or 
individual in the suggestion which I make. 

Mr. President, the other suggestion which my honorable friend 
makes is that the main and principal object was to gain informa- 
tion as aSenator. Is the Presidentof the United States charged 
with the duty of picking ont particular Senators and sending 
them abroad to gain information in their Senatorial office? If 
pe information which they gain is to be communicated to the 
nckte it is the function of a Senate committee that is being 


erformed; if it is not to gain information for the Senate the 
Miffioulty seems to be greater with that view than with any other. 

If the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM], as I understand 
withdraws his resignation, of course my niotion to commit will 
fall with th withdrawal; but I wish to add one other word. 

It seems to me that whatever there may be of weight in the 
objection which I have stated in regard to the selection by the 
President is still more grave when you consider the undertak- 
ing to regulate this matter by statute. The statute of last win- 
ter did nothing more and nothing less than to appoint a perma- 
nent committee of the Senate and the House of Representativ 
which the Senate, if the view of the Senator from Maryland and 
the Senator from Iowa is right, when Sorang its political com- 
plexion, can not change, that is more directly in violation of the 
Constitution than the other proceeding in my judgment. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, before further proceeding is had, 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator, which ought to be 
submitted to a committee. The Senate at this session, since the 
E of that law, has created a committee and-charged it with 

his particular duty. Which is toprevail, the action of the Sen- 
ate or the act passed by the two Houses and approved by the 
President, who have disappeared and will never exist in? 
Can Sangro by è permanent law, as the Senator from 
chusetts has „Create a committee of this body to perform 
duties which the Senate at a subsequent session, in the exercise 
of its constitutional duty, has prescribed to others? What is to 
become of the action of this body in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion this committee and charging it with duties? Can 
it be said that a statute of a Congress which has expired is now 
binding upon the Senate and supersedes the committee which 
it has created and the duty it has imposed upon it? 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of the variety of opinion here as to 
the power of the President of the Senate to make an appoint- 
ment in case of a vacancy on the commission, I ask leave to with- 
draw my resignation as a member of the commission, and I shall 
ne discharge my poes of the duties as best I can. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois asks 

leave to withdraw his resignation as a member of the commis- 

. In the absence of objection, the resignation will be with- 
rawn. 


LABOR TROUBLES IN IDAHO, 


Mr. McPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, a Kev 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iask the Senator to withhold his motion for 
amoment, that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will withhold the motion for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I offer a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask that it be read. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 5 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to investigate and tto 
the Senate the facts in relation to the recent serious difficulties be- 
tween the employingsilver-mine owners and the working miners of Idaho, as 
tothe 8 r poses ot armed bodies of men, or detecti: 
in connection with dimeulties. The investigation shall extend to ani 
embrace, in addition, an inquiry into the causes and ty for the em- 
ployment of United States soldiers, and the conduct of such soldiers. The 
committee shall ascertain if present serious difficulties exist between em- 
ployers and employés, or if justice has been or is being denied any one 
through a suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, or through any derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of United States courts. 

The committee shall also inquire into the character, Wings as purposes 
of the miners’ union; and whether the obligations required of its members 
conflicts or conflicted with the ob ions and duties these members owe to 


ny in 


whe presen: 
recess of Co: and to employ aclerk, messenger, and stenograph 
as vine as of the investigation to Be paid a 


Mr. DUBOIS. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. j 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
O clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March , 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 22, 1893. 
z FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
William H. Sims, of Columbus, Miss., to be First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, vice George Chandler, resigned. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE, 


Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to be United States circuit 
judge for the sixth judicial circuit, vies Howell E. Jackson, re- 
signed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Frank E. White, of Nebraska, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nebraska, vice Brad D. Slaughter, 
whose term expired March 19, 1893. 

George Pfeiffer, jr., of New Jersey, tobe marshal of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey, vice William Budd Deacon, 
whiose term expired March 20, 1893. } 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

John S. Seymour, of Norwalk, Conn., to be Commissioner of 

Patents, vico William E. Simonds, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Silas W. Lamoreux, of Horicon, Wis., to be Commissioner of 

the General Land Office, vice William M. Stone, resigned. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Edward A. Bowers, of Was ton, D. C., to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, vice Manning M, Rose, re- 


signed. 
SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Henry C. Bell, of Marshall, III., to be Second Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, vice Charles P. Lincoln, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. i 
John J. Carter, of Louisiana, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Louisiana, to succeed Homer C. Powers, 
resigned. 


CONSUL-GENERAL AT VIENNA. 


Max Judd, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Vienna, vice Julius Goldschmidt, recalled. 


POSTMASTERS. 


William T. England, to be postmaster at Van Buren, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Arkansas, in the place of Alvis 


Smith, resigned. 

Philip Zoercher, to be r at Tell City, in the county 
of Perry and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1893. 

Charles F. Chase, to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the county 
of rere and State of Iowa, in the place of Charles H. Everitt, 
resigned. 

William C. Hall, to be postmaster at Sweet — along og in the 
county of Saline and State of Missouri, in the p of George 


W. Smith, removed. 
Neri A. Hanna, to be tmaster at Cadiz, in the county of 
Charles S. McCoy, 


Harrison and State of Ohio, in the place of 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Miss Lela Tyns, to be postmaster at Groesbeck, in the county 
of Limestone and State of Texas, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 8925 Alonzo L. Steele, who was 
appointed by the President November 18, 1892, and confirmed 
by nd Senate December 14, 1892, having declined the appoint- 
ment. 

Frank D. Hoy, to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, in the 
county of Mason and State of West Virginia, in the place of 
Fulton M. Whaley, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22, 1393. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Frank B. Burke, of Indiana, to be attorney of the United States 
for the district of Indiana. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
David T. Guyton, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi. 
William H. Hawkins, of Indiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Indiana. 
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THURSDAY, March 23, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Connecticut, Mr. 
HAWLEY, having declined reappointment as a member on the 
part of the Senate of the board of directors of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, the Vice- 
President appoints to fill the vacancy the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. WALTHALL. 

r. HAWLEY. The word “declined” is quite a proper one 
to be used in this connection; but I did not decline’ reappoint- 
ment by reason of any dissatisfaction, for I have found the duties 
of the place very interesting and agreeable. However, at the 
end of my term of six years, as the Senator from Mississippi, 
who is nowreappointed, served a very short term just before me, 
my poreon preference is that he shall go back on the board. 
He is familiar with the institution and interested in it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was at the gestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] that the appointment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL] was made. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Mr. CALL. I submit the resoiutions I send to the desk, and 
ask that they be read and lie on the table. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the enactment in the act making appropriations for legis- 
— — ae 8 and een Irae age of the „ karir year 
en une , and for other purposes, Speo arc creat- 
ing a commission to be com oF members of the Senate — the House, 
appointed by a President of the Senate and a Speaker of the House whose 
terms of office on the 4th day of March current, to examine into the 

vil service in the executive branches of the United 
and recommend tothe present and futureCongresses 
to the exercise of the legislative powers of each and both 
gress which shall convene in December, 1893, in respect to the 
of the United States, is in derogation of the constitutional right, power, and 
3 of each House and otherwise violative of the Constitution, and 

absolutely null and void. 


second, That the Constitution confers ón “each House“ the sover- 
eign and exclusive power to prescribe its rules of proceeding, and therein of 
thecreation of itscommittees and the duties and powers which shall be im- 
posed and conferred upon them, both to recommend in * 
and to enact new laws, and to obtain the information 
of their l ve 
or authority or 
any other source t 5 
they shall be organized, a 
rescribe, te, and direct 
ve function. 


top! 
of their 
Mr. GORMAN. I suggest that the resolutions had better be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Mr.CALL. I prefer that they shall lie on the table for the pres- 


ent. I wish to make some observations upon them. They may 

then be referred. 

Fire HARRIS. Let them be printed, then, and lie on the 
e. 


Mr. GORMAN. 177 Bae 
2 VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order of the Sen- 
AMENDMENT OF RULES—PENSION APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
Mr. PALMER submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


e ee Rule has 8 by adding, after the words Com. 
ttee on Commerce,’ ause words, “and pension appropriation 
bills, which shall be referred to the Committee on Pensions; so as to read: 
“All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
88 9 or rivers and harbors, 5 be 8 to the 
mmittee on Commerce, and pension appro on bills, w shall be 
referred to the Committee on Pensions." TRESOR 


CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution; which 

was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Li- 
Hate steo a e a nae eat ak 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. ; * = et ony 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. GORMAN, it was r 9 
ee That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DANIEL. I move that the Senate resolve itself into ex- 
ecutive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-two minutes 
spent in executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 12 
o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, March 27, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


* 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to bs envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Edward B. Whitney, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney- 
General. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGE. 
Charles B. Stuart, of Texas, to be judge of the United States 
court for the Indian Territory. 


SOLICITOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Walter D. Dabney, of Virginia, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of State. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 
James G. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, to be United States circuit 
judge for the seventh judicial circuit. 
FIRST AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Ernest P. Baldwin, of Maryland, to be First Auditor of the 
Treasury. 
FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Thomas Holcomb, of Delaware, to be Fifth Auditor of the 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Abner Gaines, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Clifford L. Jackson, of the Indian Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory. 

Joseph W. House, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Arkansas. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Guy W. Junker, to be postmaster at Beaumont, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Texas. 

Reese B. Hogins, to be postmaster at Russellville, in the county 
of Pope and State of Arkansas. 

Julius W. Lancaster, to be 8 at Dardanelle, in the 
county of Yell and State of Arkansas. z 

Louis E. Rowley, to be postmaster at Lansing, in the county of 
Ingham and State of Michigan. 

William L. Isenhower, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the 
county of Greene and State of Indiana. 

Stephen A. D. Keister, to be postmaster at Lander, in the 
county of Fremont and State of Wyoming. 

Frank Warring, to be tmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Florence and State of Wisconsin. 

Paul J. Millard, to be tmaster at Antigo, in the county of 
Langlade and State of Wisconsin. i 

Joseph E. Swindlehurst, to be postmaster at Livingston, in the 
county of Park and State of Montana. 

Robert B. Brown, to be postmaster at Meadville, in the county 
of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania. 

W. L. Berry, to be tmaster at Madison, in the county of 
Madison and State of Nebraska. 

De Witt S. Johnson, to be tmaster at Rhinelander, in the 
county of Oneida and State of Wisconsin. 


Y 


MONDAY, March 27, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privilege. 
T ask to have read the extract from a newspaper which I send to 
the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 
5 The Secretary read as follows: 
CALL GETTING MAD. 


The struggle for ofice in Washington is developing many curious things. 
One member of Congress from Mississippi pitched — Cleveland while in 
the committee room last week because the President would not appoint the 

ngressman's friends to positions as requested, sa, „Cleveland is go 
ing to do as he pleases, and not as the Senators and Representatives de- 
sire, and it is useless for us to call on him or suggest any more names. 
He only says, File your ng gee and if other Democrats do not oppose the 
appointment I will give it due consideration.’ ™ 
ursday the Washington correspondent of the New Orleans Delta sent 
that paper the following dispatch, which will be read with interest by Flo- 


“There is considerable muttering among the Senators at Cleveland's non- 
action in regard to nominations, and among the loudest in his criticism is 


CALL, of Florida. He does not his disgust, 
land's siowness openly in the corridors and in the elevators of the Capitol 
after the Senate has adjourned.” 


and talks about Cleve- 


Mr.CALL. Mr. President, that statement has been exten- 
sively circulated by the land-grant corporations of the State of 
Florida, I presume for the purpose of creating some prejudice 
against me. I wish to state in my place in the Senate that it is 
absolutely false; that I have never criticised the President’s 
2 either in the corridors, the elevators, or in private. I 

ow of nothing 5 in his policy, and I expect to give 
him my loyal — e President is an able and patriotic 
man; the country has confidence in him and his Cabinet, and itis 
only right that he should be supported in his efforts to settle on 
a just basis the great questions which now confront us. 

x EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1893, a copy 
of the report of the commission to select wool samples for use in 
the custom-houses of the United States, and also of a circular is- 
sued by the Department on the subject under date of the 21st 
ultimo; which, with the accompanying papers, was on motion 
of Mr. SHERMAN, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a petition of 
the Hatters’ National Unions of New York City, praying that 
the people of the United States be ‘‘ relieved from the oppres- 
sions and exactions of the Bell Telephone Company;” which 
will be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust that by common consent petitions re- 
lating to legislation may not be presented at this session. It is 
true we have not adopted the resolution which was under con- 
sideration, but that has been almost the uniform practice of the 
body, and without the paag of a resolution I trust that peti- 
tions will be simply put on file and kept to be presented at the 
next regular session. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to state that on my own part I have 
withheld the introduction of petitions, and I have received a 
pretty large number of them. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will state to the Senator from Illinois that 
similar action was taken, i think, when Vice-President Wheeler 
occupied the chair, who felt it his duty topresent a petition, and 
the same suggestion was made that [now make. I trust the rule 
I suggest will be followed by unanimous consent at this session. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like myself to present the petitions 
I have received if the presentation of petitions is to be the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that, in- 
asmuch as the Senate had taken no action on the subject, the 
Chair thought it proper to bring before the Senate what was 
called to his attention officially. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the action of the Chair per- 
fectly. I ask unanimous consent that petitions may be merely 
filed with the Secretary, tobe Toe hereafter at the regular 
session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that will be 
taken as the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the request of the Senator from 
Maryland may be stated by the Chair. I was not able to hear 

t 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asked 
unanimous consent that further petitions may not be presented, 
but may be filed with the Secretary. Has the Chair stated cor- 
rectly the request of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GORMAN. The Chair has stated practically the request. 
I stated that heretofore the Vice-President (I think Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler) presented a petition, and by general consent it 
was agreed that such pores should be sunniy filed with the 
Secretary as a matter of convenience for safe-keeping until the 
regular session, when they should be presented. I ask that that 
nile may be observed now. 

Mr. HOAR. I make no objection. I suggest to the Senator 
from Maryland, however, that it might be well, as a mark of the 
usual respect always observed in such cases, that resolutions of 
State Legislatures, which are of course in the nature of peti- 
tions, shall be printed in- the RECORD. 

Mr. GORMAN. We have already pursued that course, and 
there will be no objection to it. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Maryland, and it is so crdered. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 

Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom were referred the credentials of Lee Man- 
tle, claiming a seat in the Senate from the State of Montana, to 
submit a report. There isa resolution accompanying the report, 
which I ask to have read. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary real the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. VANCE. I have endeavored to have the views of the mi- 
nority ready for submission at the same time with the report of 
the committee, but I have not been able to do so. I ask that I 


may be permitted tosubmit the viewsof the minority to-morrow 
or at the next meeting of the Senate, and that the report of the 
committee submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts be with- 
held from being printed until to-morrow, so that both may be 
printed together. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to ask that the report lie on the 
table to be printed with the views of the minority when submit- 
ted. Isuppose the views of the minority might be handed to 
the Secretary in order to save time if the Senate is not in ses- 
sion when the Senator from North Carolina is ready to submit 


them. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes; if the Senate is not in session to-morrow. 
That will be cetera 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report, with the accompany- 


ing resolution, will lie on the table, to be printed with the views 
of the minority when submitted. 
SENATOR FROM WYOMING. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom was referred the claim of Asahel C. 
Beckwith to be admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State 
of Wyoming, to submit a report, accompanied by a resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That Asahel C. Beckwith is entitled to be admitted to a seat as 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. HOAR. Let this report also lie on the table. 
on the same principle with the preceding report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON, 


Mr. HOAR. I am directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom was referred the claim of John B. Allen 
to be admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State of Wash- 
ington, to submit a report accompanied by a resolution. It will 
take the same direction. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The same order will be taken asin 
the previous cases. 


EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the hiarr $ be directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of any orders, re tions, and forms of lists, manifests, and 
certificates prepared and issued by the De ment in execution 
ot the immigration act of March 3, 1893, together with copies of all corre- 
spondence concerning such orders, regulations, and forms between said De- 
partment and Government officials, steamship agents, and other persons, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Task that the resolution may go over until 
to-morrow. 
Mr. HARRIS. It will be printed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, and be 

printed. 


INQUIRY BY COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate: = 


Resolved, That the Committee on tion be authorized and directed 
to make inquiry into the condition and character of the alien immigrants 
coming to the United States for the purpose of supplying labor for the coal, 
iron, and other mines of the country; and further to whether the 
laws t the admission of laborers under contract are effectually en- 
forced, and whether the immigration laws are economically administered 
without an excessive force of officers, clerks, tors, special agents, and 
other employés; and also generally to inquire into the workings of the new 
immigration law of March 3, ee and prior tion laws, and concern- 
ing any suspected evasions and violations thereof; for the purposes of which 
inquiry the committee may act as a full committee or through subcommit- 
tees duly — Pe by its chairman, and may take testimony during the re- 
cess of 85 enate at go ens — may 3 convenient, TA on for 

rsons and papers, and employ a steno; er, the expenses o uiry 
a paid from the contingent fund of tho Bennte, 


[Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in writing.] 

JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senate to take up for consideration the 
resolutions I introduced on the last legislative day, which now 
lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 


XV—3 


It depends 


The Secretary read the resolutions submitted by Mr. CALL on 


the 23d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the enactment in the act making appropriations for legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1893, creat- 
a commission to be com of members of the Senate and the House, 
appointed by a President of the Senate and a Speaker of the House whose 
terms of office expired on the 4th Day of March current, to examine into the 
civil service in the executive branches of the United States and to report 
and recommend tothe 2 and future Congresses their opinion in relation 
to the exercise of the legislative powers of each and both Houses of the Con- 
gress which shall convene in December, 1893, in respect to the civil service of 
the United States, is in derogation of the constitutional right, power, and 
32 of each House and otherwise violative of the Constitution, and 
absolutely null and void. 

Resolved, second, That the Constitution confers on “each House,” the sover- 
eign and exclusive power to prescribe its rules of proceeding, and therein of 
the creation of its committees and the duties and powers which shall be im- 
posed and conferred upon them, both to recommend changes in existing law 
and to enact new laws, and to obtain the information necessary for the exer- 
cise of their legislative power, and the members of each House canderive no 
pre or authority or right in respect to any exercise of legislative functions 

‘om any other source than the a and exclusive power of “each House” 
as they shall be organized, and their constitutional term of official 
life to prescribe, regulate, and direct their rules of procedure and the ex- 
ercise of their legislative function. : 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, the enactment in the appropria- 
tion act for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, ap- 
proron March 3, 1893, providing for a joint commission of three 

nators of the Fifty-third Congress and three members-elect to 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate whose term of office was to expire on the 4th of 
March, 1893, and by the Speaker of the House, who was to be- 
come functus officio on the 4th of March, 1893, is, in my judgment, 
the most dangerous violation of the Constitution and of the 
rights and liberties of the people that has ever occurred in the 
history of this Government. 

It a pire an overthrow of the constitutional powers of 
this body. It is an opening for the influences of wealth and cor- 
porate power to control the money appropriations of this Goy- 
ernment and the exercise of the political power which has been 
conferred on the sovereign legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. I think it is of such importance, that the people of this 
country will demand a reason of Congress why such an innova- 
tion of their rights and liberties should be permitted to go un- 
noticed and unrebuked. 

Let us examine the provisions of that act. It is an act which 
is to take effect in the future, and it proposes to give to the 
Speaker of an expired House and the President of an expired 
Senate—that is to say in the term for which they were chosen— 
the power to designate officers and members of the incoming 
Congress for specific duties. It is an act which proposes to ` 
supersede and annul the power of each House” of each Con- 
gress to determine its rules of proceeding. It confers power on 
persons designated by the President and Speaker of the session 
ending March 4, 1893, tosummon the President and his Secre- 
taries before them. 

It is either a legislative power or an executive power ora 
judicial power. If it be legislative, it is by the Constitution 
amenable only to the control of the House, of which the Speaker 
is the officer, and the Senate, of which the President of the Sen- 
ate is the officer. But the act proposes to give to two persons 
who will become private citizens on the 4th of March, 1593, the 
right to designate the members of this body who shall perform 
certain duties. What are those duties? As I said, if they are 
duties which are legislative and opperen to this body, then 
these officerscan only be designated by the Fifty-third Congress, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1893, under the Constitution 
of the United States, which says that each House may deter- 
mine the rules of its proceeding,” and therein of the commit- 
tees who shall be 8 with public duties, and therein of the 
public duty with which the committees shall be charged. 

Mr. President, what are the duties imposed on the three Sen- 
ators designated by the former President of this body and the 
three members-elect of the House? Who are to determine who 
are the members-elect of the House and what members are 
elected to the House? The men whom the House shall judge to 
be returned elected and qualified. Election is of two descrip- 
tions: One the choice of the people; the other the judgment of 
the House to which they belong as to their election, returns, and 
qualifications. 

Now, it is proposed by this law to give to the Speaker of an 
expired House, whose term of office has ended, the right to de- 
termine and adjudge the returns and qualifications of the mem- 
bers elected to that House. How can he exercise this function 
constitutionally? And how dangerous to the liberties of this 
country to allow the officer of the expired House or the President 
of a Senate who is about to go out of office, who are no longer 
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amenable to the j 
Sie. eens of the two bodies who are to perform important 
duties 

But let us go further. What are the duties which this com- 
mission imposes upon these officers? Letus see. They are to 
‘inquire into and examine the status of the laws the 
Executive Departments, bureaus, divisions, and other Govern- 


t of the legislative bodies, to designate 


ment establishments at the national capital.” Is or is not that 
a duty of the Senate? Can the Senate delegate its authority and 

wer to examine and inquire into the status of the laws govern- 
Fs the Executive De ts, bureaus, divisions, and other 
Government establishments at the national capital to any one 
but members of this body, and under rules of proceeding deter- 
mined by each recurring House?” To inquire and report to 
each House is a legislative function of each House. The rules 
of proceeding of each House can not be determined by the Presi- 
dent and by both Houses. 

The rules, regulations, and methods providing for the conduct 
of their proceedings; the time and attention devoted to the 
operations thereof must be determined byeach House. Whose 
duty is it under the Constitution to examine into the methods in 
which the executive officers of this Government perform their 
duties? Is it nbt the President of the United States? What have 
the committees even of this body to do with the manner in 
which the President of the United States shall perform his 
duties or the heads of Departments theirs unless it be upon an 
im hment of them? 

e manner in which they shall perform their executive duties 
is prescribed by the Constitution, viz, under the supervision of 
the President. Whether any modification of these laws can be 
made to secure greater efficiency and economy, whether a re- 
duction in the numberor et oie es of the persons authorized 
to be employed in the Executive Departments or Bureaus can be 
made without injury to the public service is a question for each 
House in the enactmentof las. The commissionshall have no 
jurisdiction to inquire into and reporton pension legislation; ” itis 
authorized to employ three experts, who shall render such as- 
sistance as the commission ma; uire in the prosecution of the 
investigation therein required, and shall receive such compen- 
accra the commission shall determine to be just and reason- 
able. 

By what authority can a commission of the members of the 
Senate and of the House decide for these two Houses what com- 
pensation shall be reasonable and just to the persons they em- 
ploy? Are they legislative or executive in this authority to em- 

loy persons and determine their compensation? It may be a 

undred thousand dollars so far as thislawis concerned. Their 
power to determine this compensation is unlimited, and it is no 
answer to the 5 to say that the persons designated 
will perform this duty economically and faithfully. 

The authority given to them is to employ and to pay whatever 
compensation in their judgment they may see proper to give. 
Is it safe and in accord with our Constitution to intrust this power 
to engage the public credit of the people of the United States to 
six men, subject to no authority, selected by the Speakers of ex- 
pired Senates and Houses of Congress—that is, an authority 
conferred by the nomination of the President of a Senate that 
has exp and by the Speaker of a House that has expired 
upon Senators and Representatives designated by these officers 

a past Congress ? 

To whom are the members of this body responsible, Mr. Pres- 
ident? They are responsible alone to this, the Senate of the 
Fifty-third Congress. To whom are the members of the House 
of 1 responsible? They are responsible alone to 
the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congress; but 
here they are designated by an authority which has passed 
away, and absolute power is conferred upon them; they are not 
amenable to the Senate or to the House, but are to judge and 
decide for themselves as to the compensation which shall be 
ee Se the assistance which they shall require. But that is 
not all: 


The heads of the respective Executive ny eaea shall detail from time 
to time such officers and employés as may be requested by said commission 
in their investigations. 


By this act the whole executive force of this Government is 
pama at the disposal of this body of three Senators and three 
presentatives elect, but ana ified, placed at their absolute 
command, without responsibility to this body and without the 
action of this the Fifty-third Congress. 


Said commission or any subcommittee thereof shall nave power 2 Arges 
g 


the or 
ttee, and the commission ber, bik ag by bill or otherwise, to their 

tive Houses of the Fifty-third Congress. All necessary expenses of 

said commission shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
TT jointly by the chairman of said 


These six members of proconsular authority and power have 
vested in them the dignity and power of the Senate and the 
House by the selection and will of officials whose terms of office 
have expired. 7 

What kind of an authority is that, Mr. President, to confer 
upon three members of the Senate and three members of the 

ouse of Representatives, to determine for themselves, without 
responsibility and without any act of appropriation by the Con- 
gress to which they are amenable, the amount of money useful 
or necessary in the performance of certain duties, and to issue 
their warrant upon the Treasury of the United States for the 
payment of this judgment in their own favor? 

he Constitution of the United States contains this provision: 

No Senator or tative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been crea’ or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no holding any office under the 
eg States shall be a member of either House during his continuance in 

Is it an office under the United States to inquire and report as 
to the conduct of all public officials, to advise as to changes in the 
existing law, to issue warrants on the Treasury? 

What does that mean? Does it mean that a President of the 
Senate and a Speaker of the House of Representatives, under a 
statute of the United States, ma 8 designate three 
Senators and three members of the House of Representatives to 
constitute a commission, with authority to draw money from the 
Treasury, to incur expenses, and to adjudicate for themselves 
the amount of money to be used in the performance of a public 
duty? Does it mean that a civil office is a public function either 
executive, legislative, or judicial, and thata member of Congress 
can exercise no public function except that which is legislative, 
no judicial or executive public function? 

If it be true that this power which the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
contend is a lawful authority under this statute, and that the ap- 
pointee of a defunct Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and of a President of the Senate whose term has expired is irrev- 
ocable and beyond the reach of any authority, then this myste- 
rious power may be exercised for the destruction of this Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

The Constitution of the United States creates this Senate a 
permanent legislative body, and thus makes it the people’s great- 
est protection against usurpations of power and the misappro- 
priation of the public money. In the very fact of its permanent 
character, ever ready to be called into action upon its own ad- 
journment for the protection of the rights of the people, perma- 
nent in its sessions and its character and in the exercise of its 
great functions, with the power to try, convict, impeach, and re- 
move all other officers of every other department of the Govern- 
ment, it is by the Constitution the protector of the liberties of 
the people in a superior degree even to the House of Represent- 
atives, against the influences of wealth, of social station, of per- 
sonal ambition, and of arbitrary power. 

What is the chief feature of the Senate, this guardian of lib- 
Arty and the rights of the le? What is the chief and essen- 
tial power it possesses? e power of the Senate as constituted 
consists in its separate and distinct organization, in the fact that 
the legislative power of these bodies can be exercised only by 
each House” separately, not jointly or concurrently, except in 
the enactment of permanent law, and in that pror sion of the 
Constitution which asserts that fhe functions of this legislative 
power shall be exercised by each of the two Houses of Congress 
consists the substantial distinction and provision for the perma- 
nence of this Government and the protection of its constitutional 
limitations of power. 

The Senate aff the House each may determine the rules of its 
proceedings. So no other power can determine them. Is it a 
rule of proceeding of each House to inquire into the condition of 
the Executive. Departments and into the manner in which public 
duties shall be performed, into changes and modifications of ex- 
isting law? To what end shall a commission, irresponsible and 
beyond the control of the Senate or the House, be allowed to su- 
persede this power of ‘‘each House” to determine its own pro- 


Mr. President, here is an instance of six members of these two 
distinct bodies, constituted by a statute upon the 1 of 
officers whose term of office has expired, vested with distinction 
above their associates, charged with duties carrying with them 
emoluments and the expenditure of public money, in derogation 
of the rules with which this body has determined shall be its 
methods of legislation and its manner of proceeding. 

Sup this commission shall summon the President of the 
United States before it to inquire into the manner in which his 
subordinates have perfor their duty; suppose the princi 
had been extended further, and they had been authorized to in- 
quire into the manner in which the judicial department dis- 
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charged its duty, and they had summoned the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the clerks of the courts to ascertain in 
what manner they had performed their duties, what would be 
the reply? The reply would be that this is a government coör- 
dinate, of legislative, executive, and judicial powers, and there 
is no power in either of these departments to encroach upon the 
duties of the other. A 

For the purposes of legislation inquiries may be made by each 
House of Congress in order to aid them in devising the laws 
necessary to provide for the enforcement of the laws by the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government and for their determina- 
tion by the judiciary, but for no other purpose, except by process 
of impeachment, can any commission constituted either in part 
or in whole, even if it were lawful to do so, of members of this 
body, interfere with the proper and orderly operations of the 
other departments of this Government. 

Then, again, let us inquire for what reason is it that a Presi- 
dent of a Senate whose term of office is about to expire shall be 
required to designate members of the body to perform the con- 
stitutional duties of another Congress; for what reason of public 
convenience, of utility in legislation shall this power be exer- 
cis:d by which one Congress; with the aid of the President of 
the United States, shall deprive a future Congress of their power 
to determine upon their proceeding? Of what significance is 
the declaration, ‘‘each House may determine the rules of its 

rocsedings?” Each House means each recurring House, each 
ouse chosen by the people—the Senate one-third every two 
years and the whole membership of the House every two years. 
Me. President, in my judgment this enactment marksa grow- 
ing indifference to the rights of the people and the obligations 
of the Constitution; it marks our want of appreciation of the 
reat dignity of the power invested in this body, its great use- 
u'ness as the protector of the people’s rights under the Consti- 
tu ion of the country. For one, in my place here I desire to pro- 
test against it. 

Here is a provision in a statute of the United States superced- 
ing the power of the Senate in the appoinment of its commit- 
tees. Here is a commission charged with a duty which, by the 
subsequent action of this body in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional power to determine its own rules of proceeding, this body 
has at this very session devolved upon committees and charged 
them with the performance of the same duties; and they are met 
in the performance of these duties by a commission of Senators 
appointed, not by the present President of this Senate, not by 
the Vice-President of the United States, but by virtue of á stat- 
ute appointed by a former President and Speaker of an expired 
Congress—Senators of the Fifty-third Congress designated for 
public duties by the Presiding Officer of the Fifty-second Con- 

ss and members elect of the House of Representatives, un- 
ualified, N for the performance of the duties of that 
Fouse by the aker of the Ee E Congress. 

Of what avail is the constitutional declaration that each 
House may determine the rules of its proceedings” if this is to 
stand? Has not the Senate at this session prescribed, and may 
not the House at its next session prescribe, the rule of proceed- 
ing, thecommittees which shall discharge these duties, the sub- 
jects of inquiry by them, and are they not met with a provision 

astatute of the United States that a former Congress and its 
former President and Speaker, and not the rules of each House, 
shall determine the duties of these Senatorsand Representatives? 

It seems to me that if we have any just sense of the dignity 
and power of this body, if we have any desire to preserve the 
equality of the States, if we are to exclude the influences of 
wealth and power from this Senate, if the functions which have 
been assigned in the Federal Constitution to this body are to 
continue intact and to be so exerciséd as to preserve the respect 
and confidence of the people, we shall not hesitate to pass these 
resolutions declaring this action of the last Con to be in 
derogation of the constitutional rights and prerogatives of the 
Senate. If there can be any proposition plainer than that it is 
unconstitutional on the part of a Congress about to expire to at- 
tempt to control the action of a succeeding Congress in respect 
to the duties which shall be imposed upon its members and the 
manner of their performance, then I must confess I fail to see it. 

Itseems to me that the contradiction is direct and positive, 


that this enactment of Congress in an appropriation act is in de- 


nial of the authority which this body has exercised under the 
Constitution of prescribing its rules of proceeding, the commit- 
tees which shall execute its will, and the subjects which shall be 
committed to their jurisdiction. Wehave a committee charged 
with the duty of inquiring into the civil service, so charged by 


the standing rules of this body, socharged by its creation at this 
session; and yet we have a statute conferring power and emolu- 
ments and giving the key of the Treasnry to an unlimited ex- 


tent to three unsworn members of the House of Representatives 
and three Senators of this body, nominated by the President of 


an expired Senate and the Speaker of an expired House. If 
the provision which authorizes these six men, three Senators 
and members of the House, to determine the necessary and 
proper amount of the expenses of their proceedings and to issue 
their warrant upon the Treasury of the United States without 
further inquiry for its parmons, bo law and free government and 
a defense of the rights of the people, I fail to understand it. 

It may be 5 In this instance; but in the example it 
is full of danger. the example it may license the drawing from 
the Treasury of the United States of an unlimited amount of 
money upon the judgment of three Senators, not nominated 
the rules of this y nor by its Presiding Officer, and, accord - 
ing to the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Illinois, 
not responsible to it, whose places can not be filled even by the 
order of this body if there be resignations. This isa strange 
and mysterious law, without authority, without reason, without 
constitutional right, and in derogation of the principles of this 
Government. 

_ Mr. President, I shall be glad to have a vote upon the resolu- 


tions. 

Mr. HARRIS. If no Senator desires to be heard further upon 
the resolutions, I suggest that they be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, where they may be carefully 
considered and reported upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator from Tennessee will not 
make that motion at his moment. I think one or two Senators 
desire to be briefly heard upon the subject. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I shall not make the motion if any 
Senator desires to be heard. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest that the resolutions lie upon the 
table, to be called up hereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida object to the resolutions going 
over? > 

Mr. CALL. No, sir; let them lie over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be laid aside 
for further consideration. What is the further pleasure of the 
Senate? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. COKE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the. 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 30 minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, March 28, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 27, 1893. 
i * UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
William H. Seaman, of Wisconsin, to be United States district 


judge for the eastern district of Wisconsin, vice James G. Jen- 
2 appointed circuit judge. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF NEW MEXICO. 


Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico Territory, to be associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico, vice 
John R. McFie, whose term expired March 23, 1893. 


SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Felix A. Reeve, of Tennessee, to be Solicitor of the Treasury, 
vice William P. Hepburn, resigned. 


` UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


William T. Gary, of Georgia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Georgia, vice Marion Erwin, 
whose term will expire March 30, 1893. 

Joseph S. James, of Georgia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Georgia, vice Sion A, Darnell, 
whose term will expira April 2, 1893. 

Gontge J. Denis, of California, to. be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of California, vice Matthew T. 
Allen, resigned. 8 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Thomas J. Allison, of North Carolina, to be marshal of the 
United States for the western district of North Carolina, vice 
Tyre Glenn, whose term will expire March 30, 1893. 

Jamos Blackburn, of Kentucky, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Kentucky, vice Drury J. Burchett, 
whoss term will expire April 2, 1893. 

Frank Leverett, of Georgia, to be marshal of the United States 
for the southern district of Georgia, vice Walter P. Corbett, 
whose term expires March 27, 1893, 
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CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Samuel E. Morss, of Indiana, to be consul-general of the United 

States at Paris, vice Adam E. King, recalled. 
CONSULS. 

C. W. Chancellor, of Maryian, to be consul of the United 
States at Havre, vice Oscar F. Williams, recalled. 

Allan B. Morse, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
at Glasgow, vice Levi W. Brown, recalled. 

George F. Parker, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Birmingham, vice Adam Everly, recalled. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Seaton Norman, of Indiana, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States, in accordance with 
the act of Congress approved March 1, 1893. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Samuel T. Fisher, of \Canton, Mass., to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, vice Nathaniel L. Frothingham, resigned. 


INDIAN AGENT, 


Francisco Estudillo, of San Jacinto, Cal., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency in Cali- 
fornia, vice Horatio N. Rust, resigned. 

: REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., to be register of the 
land epee at Jackson, Miss., vice Henry Kernaghan, to be re- 
moved. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Inspector John H. Clark, to be a medical director in 
the Navy, from March 4, 1893, vice Medical Director William 
T. Ford, retired. 

Surg. James M. Flint, to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
8 4, 1893, vice Medical Inspector John H. Clark, pro- 
moted. 

Passed Assistant Surg. Nelson H. Drake,tobe a surgeon in the 
Navy, from March 4, 1893, vice Surg. James M. Flint, promoted. 

Ensign Joseph H. Rohrbacher, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 7th March, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior 
grade) R. P. Schwerin, resigned. 


- POSTMASTERS. 

Crawford B. Andrews, to be postmaster at Prescott, in the 
county of Nevada and State of Arkansas, in the place of Zacha- 
È. Grayson, whose commission expires March 30, 1893. 

William P. Powell, to be postmaster at Hope, in the county of 
Hempstead and State of Arkansas, in the place of John M. Kin- 
ser, whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 

Mrs. Amelia H. Bates,.to be postmaster at Sonoma, in the 
county of Sonoma and State of California, in the place of Emma 
Hope, resigned. 

ohn H. Swartwout, to be postmaster at Stamford, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Henry 
E. Smith, deceased. 

James E. Brown, to be postmaser at Newnan, in the county of 
Coweta and State of Georgia, in the place of Robert F. Milner, 
whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

William M. Dunbar, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Richmond and State of Georgia, in the place of Jabez T. Den- 
ning, removed. 

Samuel Harris, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the ay of 
Johnson and State of Indiana, in the place of William B. Ellis 
resigned. 

Henry C. Ulen, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of 
Boone and State of Indiana, in the place of Felix Shumate, re- 


signed. 

eatin M. Clark, to be postmaster at Keokuk, in the county 
of Lee and State of Iowa, in the place of Richard Root, whose 
commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry Heimiller, to be postmaster at Versailles, in the count 
_ of Woodford and State of Kentucky, in the place of Joseph N. 
Reid, whose commission expires April 1, 1893. 

Francis M. Mumford, to be postmaster at Bayou Sara, in the 
pai of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana, in the place of 
2 cis M. Mumford, whose commission expired February 28, 

Oliver Wells, to be 3 at Marshfield, in the county of 
Webster and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after January 1, 1893. 

Walter P. Horne, to be tmaster at Suspension Bridge, in 
the county of Niagara and State of New York, in the place of 
John C. Lammerts, resigned. 

John P. Kerr, to be postmaster at Asheville, in the county of 
Buncombe and State of North Carolina, in place of George W. 
Cannon, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 


Thomas H. Craig, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Athens and State of Ohio, in the place of George W. Baker, whose 
commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Lewis Green, to be postmaster at Logan, in the county of Hoeck- 
ing and State of Ohio, in the place of ncis S. Bursell, whose 
commission expires April 1, 1893. 

James F. Johnson, to be postmaster at Pendleton, in the county 
of Umatilla and State of Oregon, in the place of Benjamin S. 
Burroughs, resigned. 

W. B. Woody, to be postmaster at Rockdale, in the county of 
Milam and State of Texas, in the place of John C. Witcher, re- 
signed; Hugh L. Witcher, who was 1 by the President 
November 18, 1892, and confirmed by the Senate December 14, 
1892, not having been commissioned. 

Charles D. Denit, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of < 
Roanoke and State of Virginia, in the place of W. Lee Brand, 
whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 

Henry I. Tuggle, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Henry and State of Virginia, in the place of Charles W. Jones, 
whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1893. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to be United States circuit 
judge for the sixth judicial circuit. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Silas W. Lamoreux, of Horicon, Wis., to be Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 


TUESDAY, March 28, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in rs 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. The regular order. 

Mr. FRYE. Petitions and memorials. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair reminds the Senator 
from Maine of the action of the Senate taken yesterday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials is the first order of business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The call for reports of committees and then 
for resolutions I think would be a proper form of procedure. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand that yesterday morning, by 
unanimous consent, the form of the presentation of petitions, in- 
troduction of bills, etc., was dispensed with. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By unanimous consent it was agreed that 
all petitions should be handed to the Secretary, to be kept by 
him until the regular legislative session. 

Mr. HOAR. But that did not include memorials of Legisla- 
tures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It did not. 

Mr. HOAR. Therefore the regular order would be the ordi- 
nary call, and memorials of Legislatures would be presented 
under the first call for petitions and memorials. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are none such, reports of 
standing and select committees are in order. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to 
report back a substitute for the resolution to authorize the Se- 
lect Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Librar 
of Congress to employ a clerk, and I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The substitute resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress be, and 8 is, authorized to sit during che re- 
cess of the Senate and to employ a clerk. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses if there is not some general provision 
fixing compensation and providing for the payment of clerks? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If the Senator will allow me, I 
have a communication in my hand addressed to the First Comp- 
troller and his reply, by which it is made perfectly manifest 
that by reason of the provision in the deficiency pid dye 
act of last session this committee is without the means of paying 


1893. 
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its clerk unless it is provided for by resolution. Isend the com- 
munications to the desk and ask that they be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communications will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
MARCH 22, 1893, 


per day each, 
the 


session a 
the legi tive, executive, and j ot the Government, ap- 
oved March 3. 1893, provided for twenty-three clerks to committees, at 
1,440 pe annum, and was madeimmediately available. The same act makes 
one of the twenty-four clerks provided for in the act of July 16, 1892, at $3 
per day, viz, the clerk to the Committee on Additional Accommodations for 
Congress, annual, at a of #2,240, taking effect on the Ist 
ou decide whether this clerk can 
tof March at the rate fixed by 
there will be a large surplus in the 
8 for the session employés, can he not also be Fp at the same 
e Senate being 


per annum. 
ery respectfully, 


Hon. A. C. MATTHEWS, 
Comptroller. 


ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST COMPTROLLER, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1898. 

Sm: In reply to your letter of 22d instant I have to say that the salary of 
82.220 per annum provided for a clerk to the Committee on Additional Ac- 
commodations for the Library of Congress in the legislative act of March 3, 
1893, is not available until July 1, 1893. 

The present salary of the clerk to that committee is 86 per diem, and he 
can be paid at that rate from the 4th to the 3ist of March out of the appro- 
priation made in the deficiency act of March 3, 1803. 

If his services are continued by a resolution of the Senate after March 31, 
he can be $5 per diem to June 30, 1893, from the same fund, not by virtue 
of the fact that there will bea surplus of the e Set eho but because he 

“in the service of the Senate” at the date of the passage of the act, and 
there is no limit of time, except to the fiscal year 1893, of the appropriation, 
and because Congress evidently did not intend to discriminate ag inst this 
one committee clerk when it made the salaries appropriated for the twenty- 
three others immediately available and his salary not available until July 1, 


1892. 

Under ordin: circumstances, or if the position were one created merely 
by a Senate resolution, E aeei could, of course, be made only out of the 
con ent fund of the Senate. P 

tfully, yo 
85 id pate A. C. MATTHEWS, 
Comptroller. 
Hon. ANSON G. McCook, 
Secretary United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

as WHITE of Louisiana. I ask for the adoption of the res- 

olution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to 
report adversely the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas Mr. MARTIN], authorizing the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Geological Survey to employ a clerk at an annual 
salary of $1,440. The resolution is reported adversely because 
the clerk is already provided for. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be indefinitely 
postponed if there be no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Ii there are no further reports of commit- 
tees, I ask for the consideration of the resolution submitted by 


me yesterday. 

Mr. GORMAN. Has the regular order been concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Not yet. 

Mr. GORMAN. What is the pending order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are still in 
order. If there be none, the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr.HOAR. I desire to inquire whether the next order 
should not first be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and reso- 
lutions is in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. That call is for legislative session. There is 
no such thing, it seems to me, at this session of the Senate. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr.GORMAN. I submit sundry resolutions, which I ask may 
be read for information in the order in which they stand, and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary 

Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. 
Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said of- 
resignation, or otherwise, 


fices become vacant in the mean while by death, 


Which time the present 


only enter upon the of their duties on the 30th day of June n: 
being at the end of the present fiscal year, the tincumbents of 
0 shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and exercise 


respective offices until the end of the present fiscal year, 
when the tors, to be elected as hereinabove provided as 


as tary. 

Resol t Richard J. Bright, of Indiana, be, and is hereby, elected 
Se t-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, his term of office to begin 
on the 30th day of June next, being the end of the present fiscal year, until 

incumbent shall continue to be C 
and Doorkeeper, unless the office of Sergeant-at-Arms and rkeeper be- 
comes vacant by death, resignation, or otherwise before the end of the pres- 
—— fiscal year, in which event the said Richard J. Bright shall be at once 


t-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate and enter upon the dis- 


charge of his duties in said office. 

Resolved, That William H. Milburn, D. D., of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Chaplain of the Senate, his term of office to begin on the 30th day ot 
June next, being the end of the present fiscal year, until which time the 
present incumbent shall continue to be Chaplain of the Senate, unless the 
office of Chaplain becomes vacant by death, resignation, or otherwise before 
the end of the present fiscal year, in which event thesaid William H. Milburn, 
D. D., shall be at once Chaplain of the Senate and enter upon the discharge 
of his duties as Chaplain. * 


Mr. GORMAN. Task that the resolutions may lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Such will be the order in the ab- 
sence of objection. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire to give notice that to-morrow, after the 
conclusion of the morning business, I shall call up the report of 
the Committee on Privileges and Flections in the case of Mr. 
Mantle, and the other cases will follow when that is disposed of. 
This notice is given by an arrangement with and at the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who desires 
to have the matter taken up when the Senate are ready for its 
consideration. 

Mr. VEST. May I inquire of the Senator from Massachusetts 
why it is that the report of the majority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections is not printed and upon our desks this 
morning?, 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know; I suppose it will be circulated in 
afew minutes. It went to the Printer last night. 

Mr. VEST. I have the views of the minority, but not the re- 
port of the maon: 

Mr. HOAR. Whoever is charged with distributing such doc- 
uments will circulate them. 

Mr. FRYE. The order was that they should be printel to- 


gether. 
Mr. HOAR. The order was that they should be printed to- 
gether. the views 


The copy the Senator from Missouri has o 
of the minority is probably one made for the use of the commit- 
tee and not the one made for the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. That is possibly the case. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH, 


a: HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to 
investigate the allegations recently extensively made in the public press 
charging WILLIAM N. ROACH, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, 
with the offense of criminal embezzlement, to report the facts of the trans- 
actions referred to, and further to report what is the duty of the Senate in 
regard thereto, For that purpose the committee shall have authority to 
send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, toemploy a stenographer, 
and to act through a subcommittee. 


Mr. GORMAN. Lask that the resolution may lie on the table, 
Let it be printed and go over. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean to have it lie on the table, 
or go over under the rule? 

Mr. GORMAN. To go over under the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. That does not put it on the table. 

Ta T OE ES EEN, T. The resolution will go over and be 
printed. 

EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Iask for the consideration of the resolu- 


tion submitted by me yesterday. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senatea 


resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The resolution submitéed yesterday by Mr. CHANDLER was 
read, as follows: 

Resoloed, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed totransmit tothe 
Senate copies of any orders. sh, e and forms of lists, manifests, and 
„ and issued by the Treasury Department in execution 
of the immigrati.n act of March 3, 1893, together witi copies of all cor- 
respondence concerning such orders, regulations, and forms between said 
Department and Government officials, steamship agents, and other per- 
sons. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I have not written it out, but I want to 
have a resolution adopted directing the Publie Printer to inform 
the Senate what is the cause of the delay in the publication of 
the last report of the Civil Service Commission, which ought to 
have been out months ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will bə reduced to 
writing and read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed to inform the Senate as to 
ero pepe delay in the printing of the last report of the Civil Service Com- 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Doesthe Senatorfrom Missouri de- 
sire the immediate considération of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clockand 
83 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 29, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 28, 1898. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Ezra W. Miller, of South Dakota, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota, vice William B. Ster- 
ling, resigned. 

CONSUL-GENERAL. 

George G. Dillard, of Mississippi, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Guayaquil, vice William B. Sorsby, recalled. 


. POST MASTERS. 


J. E. Horsman, to be postmaster at Rice Lake, in the county of 
Barron and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Ole E. Wauguild, 
whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 

Thomas F. Solon, to be postmaster at West Superior, in the 
ae Douglas and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Gra- 
ham Ù. Rice, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 


WEDNESDAY, March 29, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


“PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Public Printer, in response to.a resolution of the 28th instant, 
concerning the causes of delay in the printing of the last report 
of the Civil Service Commission; which, on motion of Mr, COCK- 

- RELL, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

i [Me. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in writing.] 

J CAUSE OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


Mr. TELLER. I present the petition of B. F. Rice, formerly 
a member of this body, praying for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the continuous financial de- 
pression throughout the country, and to ascertain how far the 
present mode of Federal taxation is responsible for such depres- 
sion, also praying for appropriate legislation to correct any evils 
found to exist. Iask that the petition be printed as a document 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection that will 
be the order of the Senate. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I submit a resolution, and ask that it be read 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to uire whether or not the methods in the trans- 


prevailing 
portation of freight and passengers over the great railroad lines of the 
country, and the conditions and necessities of travelers and shippers and of 


the transportation com us or uire a or mod tion of 
section 5 of the intersta’ Enek prene or niy & 1887, which prohibits 


tances; and that said committee be further au- 


Morizel to inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars e ‘ed 
in transporting merchandise from one of the States of the Union into — ds 
State through foreign territory, or from such tory into any State, or 
from such territory through the United States into fore territory, or 
system of bonding merchandise so transported, needs to be abolished, modi- 
fied, or further regulated by law, and whether all railroads engaged in such 
traffic should either be required to conform to all the provisions of the said 
interstate commerce act, or be prohibited from continuing such transporta- 
tion business; the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the 
recess of the Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to take 
testimony at convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, papers, 
and employ a stenographer, and to have its expenses paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That isright. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the resolution ought to be referred 
to the committee. 


Mr. COCKRELL. It has been referred. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


Mr. HOAR. Teall up as a matter of privilege the resolution 
in regard to the admission of Mr. Mantle. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections on the 27th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam disposed to take the sense of the Senate as 
to whether the reports, which have been printed and I suppose 
laid on the tables of all Senators, shall be read at the desk. 
Unless some Senator calls for the reading of the report and the 
views of the minority I shall not ask to have them read. The 
Senator from Alabama] Mr. PUGH]is prepared to state the views 
of the majority of the committee. 

Mr.HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to suggest to him that the report of the committee is laid 
upon the tables of Senators for the first time this morning? I 
doubt whether any Senator outside of the committee has had an 
opportunity to examine it. Iam sure I have not. In view of 
this fact, I shall be glad, if it suits the convenience of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the matter may go over to another day 
so that Senators may have an opportunity to examine the report 
with some care. o have it read at the desk communicates 
wonderfully little information to the Senate, and in the hurry 
and confusion of business here we can not examine the report 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. HOAR. That will undoubtedly be the course taken; that 
is, the matter will go over so that Senators will have a full op- 

rtunity to consider the report before a final vote is asked; but 
Pthink it would be well to proceed with the debate. Some Sen- 
ators are ready to to-day. Arrangement was made that 
the debate should begin to-day for the convenience of a Senator 
who desires to leave the city. So, as I suggested, nobody call- 
ing for the reading of the report at the desk, the debate had 
better proceed for a little while, and then the matter will go 


over. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I shall have no objection to the sug- 
gestion last made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the resolution takes its place under 
the rule, that a question on the credential of a Senator proceeds 
as of right until it is disposed of. It is a matter of the highest 
privilege, and I have simply called up the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution is before the Sen- 
ate, and the question is on agreeing to the same. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the importance of the question 
88 by the reports of the majority and minority of the 

mmittee on Privileges and Elections will be conceded, and 
the necessity for a solution of it by the Senate that will be ac- 
cepted hereafter as final can not be questioned. The conditions 
and results inseparable from the discussion, consideration, and 
determination of the right of the appointee of a governor to fill 
the vacancy existing in the Senate have unfortunately been in- 
fluenced more or less by the fact that the appointee was a Dem- 
ocrat.or Republican, as is shown by the division of the votes of 
Senators on party lines, and when once committed it is difficult 
for the Senator on reconsideration of the same question to give 
due weight to arguments against the soundness of his former 
decision. The question as it is now presented is freer from po- 
litical surroundings and in a better condition to be decided on 
its real merits than at any time when heretofore determined. 

The first inquiry to which I direct the attention of the Senate is 
as to the facts in each of the three cases of the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, and Washington. In each of the cases the terms of 
the Senator elected by the Legislature of his State expired on 


DEI SEES" 


1893. 
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the 4th day of this present month. In each of the States the 
Legislature had met and organized some time prior to the 4th of 
March, when the seat of one of the Senators from each State was 


vacated by operation of the Constitution, Tn each of the States 
the Legislature, in accordance with the act of Congress of 1866 
ed to elect a Senator to fill the vacancy, and continue 

2 daily session to elect until the existence of the Legislature 
was terminated by an express provision of the constitution of 
each State, and when thus terminated the power of the Legisla- 
ture in each State expired, leaving the seat of each of the Sena- 
tors vacated and the three States without. their constitutional 
representation. a 

the case of Montana and Wyoming, the sessionsof the Leg- 
islature expired by constitutional limitation a few days before 
the 4th of March, when the seats of the Senators were vacated. 
In the case of the State of Washington, the Legislature expired 
by constitutional limitation after the 4th of March; so that in 

e former two States the vacancy occurred after the termina- 
tion of the life of the 8 and of course during its re- 
cess, While in the State of Washington the vacancy in the Senate 
occurred when the Legislature was in session. 

The foregoing are the undisputed facts and all the facts upon 
which the 8 of constitutional law arises, whether the gov- 
ernors of the States are invested with the power of filling the 
vacancies in the Senate of the United States admitted to exist 
in the manner and under the circumstances I have stated. We 
can look nowhere for the power to fill these vacancies in the Sen- 
ate except in the Constitution of the United States. 

In the first article and third section of the Constitution we 
find the following words: 

The Senate of the United States shall be com: d of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sen- 
ator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
seats of the Banger of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year. on 


tion, or 


The above quotations are all the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to filling and 22 the Senate full of two Senators 
from each State at all times. It will be observed that there are 
only two modes provided of secuting to each State at all times a 
full representation by two Senators: (1) By having them ‘‘chosen” 
permanently by the Legislature of the State, and (2) when ‘‘ va- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies.” 
poe is representation kept full in the House of Representa- 

ves? 

The second section of the Constitution provides for representa- 
tion in the House on the basis of population, and that each 
State shall have at least one representative,” and when vacan- 
cies happen in the representation from any State the executive 
yg ty thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies. 


Each Houseshall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members. 


How are all the offices of the United States kept full so that 
the paho service may suffer no detriment? 

The second section of Article II provides that the President 
"shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint * * * all officersof the United States,” 
and the President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

The foregoing extracts from the Constitution embrace every- 
thing in it relating directly or indirectly to every aspect of the 
questions before the Senate. The next source of information to 
which I call the special attention of the Senate is what was said 
and done in the convention that framed the above provisions of 
the Constitution to shed light on their objects and true mean- 


ing. 

In Elliott’s Debates, found in the Madison Papers, at page 377 
Mr. Rutledge, on the 6th of August, 1787, reported from the 
committee of detail as follows: 

Article V, section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the 
Legislatures of the severalStates. Each Legislature shall choosetwomem- 
bers. Vacancies may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of 
the Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. 

This provision, reported by the committee of detail, was un- 
der consideration on the 9th of August. The whole proceeding 
on Article V, section 1, as I have quoted it, appears. as follows, 
just as it stands in the Debates: 


Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies in the Senate being supplied 
ecutives of the States, It was unnecessary, as tne a e a 


the ex- 
meet so 


atiye de- 
d elect into 


than the other House, vacancies there will be of more a Senge The 
executives might be safely trusted, he thought, for so short a 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. It is only said that the executives may e Tecanclen. 


When the legislative mee happens to be near the power not be ex- 
erted. As there will be but two members from a State, vacancies may be of 
great moment, 


You seə that the word happens is used Mr. Ellsworth in 
8 to the meeting of the Legislature, which is always fixed 
y law. : 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Senators may resign or not accept. This provision is 
therefore absolutely necessary. 

On the question of striking out ‘‘ vacancies shall be supplied by the execu- 
tives,“ the votestood—Pennsylvania, aye 1; New Hamps. „Massachusetts, 
Connecticut. New J mee Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
no 8; Maryland, divided. : 

Mr. Williamson moved to insert, after “ vacancies shall be supplied by the 
executives,“ the words, unless other provision shall be made by the Legis- 
lature of the State.” 

Mr. Elisworth was willing to trust the islature or the executive of a 
State, but not to give the former a discretion to refer appointments for the 
Senate to whom they Pa 


On the question on „ Wilitamson's motion, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, aye—4; New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vir; „ 0-0. 


Now Mr. Madison speaks, and I desire Senators to hear him: 
Mr. Madison. in order to prevent doubts— 


About what? The power of the executives to fill vacancies when- 
ever or however they might happen? Certainly not, as he had 
just voted against striking out the words giving executives power 
to fill vacancies that. happen to exist without any reference to 
how or what caused them to happen to exist 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will itdisturb the Senator if I 
ask him a ra 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir, it will disturb me; but I will answer 
ae the Senator desires to ask me after I get through. 
. MITCHELL of Oregon. I simply wanted to know how 

the clause read when the motion was e tostrike out the word 


vacancy.” 

Mr. PUGH. Tt read just as I have stated it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. PUGH. It read just as it was reported from the commit- 
tee of detail. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I should like to know that be- 
fore we go further, because it is very important. 

Mr. PUGH. I should say it is; and that is exactly what-I 
am urging, It is the crucial test of the power of the governor, 
in my judgment. On the question of striking out ‘vacancies 
shall be supplied by the executives ” there was no limitation or 
qualification in the power reported in the Constitution from the 
committee of detail, and eight States to one voted against strik- 
ing out those words, 

"hen what did Madison say were the doubts he desired to re- 
move?— 
in order to prevent doubts whether resignations could be made by Senators, 
or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike out the words after 
vacancies“ and insert the words ‘‘ happening by refusals to accept, resig- 
nations, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legislature of the State in the 
representation of w. such vacancies shall happen, or by the executive 
thereof until the next meeting of the Legislature.’ 

Making the power of the Legislature and the governor to fill 
vacancies that happen coequal. 

Mr. HOAR. 1 the honorable Senator from Alabama per- 
mit me to make a 8 which I dare say may be in his 
pan of remarks, that that difficulty arose from the rule in the 

glish House of Commons, which is familiar to all Senators, 
which did not permit a member of the House of Commons to 
vacate his office by resignation. 

Mr. PUGH. And thereby create a vacancy. 

Mr. HOAR. To this day I believe the fiction is kept up, and 
when a member of the House of Commons desires to vacate his’ 
seat he accepts another office—the Chiltern Hundreds; he gets 
out of itin that way. That was what made that language seem 
necessary to Mr. Madison, 

Mr. PUGH. It was upon that state of facts that doubts arose 
as to the right of a Senator to resign and thereby create a va- 
caney. 

Mr. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. This is absolutely necessary; as members cho- 
sen in the Senate are ualified from being appointed to re DY App by sec- 


tion 9 of this article, it ppointing 


be in the power of a Legislature, S 
a re a Senator against his consent, to deprive United States of his 
services. 


The motion of Mr. Madison was agreed to nem, con. 
Here is proof as strong as language can make it that no op- 
pun was ever expressed in the convention that framed the 
nstitution, except by one State, to granting power to the ex- 
ecutives of the States to fill vacancies that happen in the Senate 
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from any cause at any time. No mention was made of how a 
vacancy should happen, or that it should be of any particular 
kind or character, to be imparted to it by the cause or event or 
fact that produced it. There was no attempt to limit the execu- 
tive power to fill vacancies. 

Mr. VANCE. If it will not disturb the Senator, I shall be 
glad to ask him what became of Mr. Madison's proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution? ‘ 

Mr. PUGH. It was adopted without a word of dissent. 

Mr. VANCE. That is not in the Constitution now, is it? 

Mr. PUGH. It is, leaving out the words ‘‘ refusal to accept.” 
It is confined now to *‘ resignation, orotherwise.” I will explain 
that in a minute. 

Mr. VANCE, I should like to know how it came that that 
material portion of the amendment was left out. 

Mr. PUGH. I shall enlighten the Senator in the remarks I 
shall proce2d to make. 

The existence of the vacancy.from any cause was the crucial 
test of exeeutive power to fillit. Then, why were the words ‘ by 
resignation, or otherwise,” inserted? Plainly and undoubtedly 
for the purpose, as declared then and there by Madison, the au- 
thor and mover of the language, and by Gouverneur Morris, the 
supporter of Madison's motion, of removing all doubt as to the 
right of Senators to resign, and not doubts as to the 1 of 
the executives to fill vacancies to keep the Senate full to pre- 
serve tlie equality of representation. 

The manifest and declared purpose for shearing the words“ by 
resignation or otherwise” was to protect the rights of Senators, 
and not to interfere with or limit or qualify the power of the 

overnors to fill all vacanci2s that hanprn to exist in the Senate. 
e word “resignation ” removed all doubts as to the rights of 
Senators by express specification, and the words or otherwise 
were added to preserve the power of the executives to fill vacan- 
cies to the full extentthat it would exist by the use of the words 
mpeg erie Sa States refused to strike out on the motion of a sin- 

e State. 

. Mr. President, I have read to the Senate every provision of 
the Constitution and all that was said by the authors of these 
rovisions at the time they were adopted, and it seems to me 
Gare is nothing upon which to base a reasonable doubt, and all 
the minority of the committee can do is to turn the Senate into 
a college of philologists, to teach each other etymology, syntax, 
and prosody, and speculate on what Washington and Franklin 
and Madison and Ellsworth and Gouverneur Morris really in- 
tended, that then existing and future generations, who were to be 
verned under the Constitution to be submitted to each State 
or ratification, should understand from the language of the Con- 
stitution and where the power was invested to keep the Senate 
and House and executive offices full, so that each State should 
have two Senators in the Senatə and at least one Representative 
- in the House and every executive office an incumbent. 

The language of the Constitution was not selected by philolo- 
gists or technical lawyers, but by statesmen, who used plain, 
comprehensive words to give expression to their strong common 
sense and practical knowledge of the fundamental objects and 
uses of free representative government. 

The words in the Constitution that give rise to all the conten- 
tion and difference of opinion as to where the power resides to 
fill vacancies in the Senate are the following: 


And if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporar 


appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fi 
such vacancies. 2 
I have shown all the history of the use of these words. It is an 


axiomatic rule of construction of words and sentences, wherever 
found, to ascertain the intention, purpose, and object of those 
u the language, and then, if practicable, to adopt the mean- 
ing that will execute the intention and accomplish the object of 
the authors. 

There can be no controversy about the importance of the ob- 
ject intended to be accomplished by declaring that the Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, and each Senator shall have one vote.” How shall two 
Senators be assured to each State at all times? Was it consid- 
ered possible under any circumstances or conditions existing or 
that could exist at any time that a State could be deprived of its 
full representation by two Senators? 

If such a possibility could have been discovered by the framers 
of the Constitution in the insufficiency or uncertainty in the 
meaning of the words used to provide against such a material 
and revolutionary probability or possibility, would they have 
failed to avoid it by the insertion of words that would have ex- 
cluded all doubts as to the happenings of such sible con- 
sequences? It is a reflection upon the capacity and intelligence 
of the framers of the Constitution to charge that their paramount 
object to keep the Senate full is to be defeated by 5 inten- 


nation of as 


tional or careless or K selection of words to carry out their 
main purpose that they ought to have known were wholly in- 
adequate toaccomplish such object. What language of the Con- 
stitution can be tortured into the discovery of the intention 

desire, or anticipation of its framers that the power should exist 
anywhere in the framework of our dual system of government 
by action or nonaction of any of the agencies provided to keep 
the Senate full to deprive any State of equal representation in 
that great lawmaking body? 

It is claimed by the philologists in the Senate who deny the 
power of the governors of Montana, Wyoming, and Washing- 
ton to fill the vacancies in the Senate from those States that no 
such vacancies exist in the Senate, because the vacancies there 
did not ‘‘ happen” in a constitutional sense: that the only va- 
cancies ” the governors can fill are those that happen“ in the 
sense that word was used in the Constitution, and that is, that 
“happen” is adescriptive term, used by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to define particular kinds of vacancies—vacancies hav- 
ing a specific character imparted to them by the cause or event 
or fact that produced them; that the cause, event, or fact that 
produced the vacancies that happen” in a constitutional sonse 
Is an accidental cause, an accidental event, an accidental fact 
happening by chance, that no power of foresight, forethought; 
or anticipation could discover, such as the resignation, death, or 
removal of a Senator. 

The existence of vacancies in the Senate from those States 
mentioned must be admitted as a physical fact, shown by ocular 
demonstration. Each of these States has only one Senator, 
when the Constitution in mandatory language requires that 
each of them shall have two Senators. Neither is it denied that 
the constitutional right to two Senators is just as much impaired 
by a vacancy that exists from any cause as it is by a vacancy 
that happens by chance or accident. The framers of the Con- 
stitution must have known that any other vacancy was the same 
in effect as a vacancy that happens by chance or accident. They 

rovided for a vacancy that happened by chancə or accident, 
ut a vacancy that was an anticipated certainty, like the termi- 
-year term on the 4th of March, they made no pro- 
vision for filling except by an election by the State Legislature. 

A vacancy that aap ned by chance or accident pending a six- 

ear term could be filled in two ways—by an election by the Leg- 
3 or by an appointment by the governor. But vacancies 
that exist by operation of law, it is c ed by the minority, can 
only be filled by the i and that vacancies that happen 
in a six-year term by the occurrencs of an unexpected fact can 
be filled by the governor or the Legislature. There is no con- 
ceivable reason for and no 8 evil to be remedied by this 
difference in the power to fill vacancies in the Senate. There is 
about as much substance in the difference and reason for it as 
there is in the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. 

If we take Washington and Franklin among the dictionaries, 
with which the philologists in the- Senate must presume these 
illustrious statesmen were familiar and must have frequently 
consulted to find fit and proper words to convey their exact 
meaning, we are unable to discover any word in the English 
language that could be preferred to the word ‘‘ happen” to give 
expression to their full meaning as to the vacancies” the ex- 
ecutives were to have the power to fill in the Senate. 

Mr. Whitney, the author of the Century Dictionary, has shown 
us much learning and research in his mes of English words 
to ascertain their derivation and most reliable meaning as any 
philologist who ever published a dictionary. He enjoyed the 
advantage of having studied the dictionaries and works of all 
his predecessors, and his Century Dictionary is established as 
among the highest standard authorities. 

In the Century Dictionary the word“ happen“ is defined in its 
pu ticular and general meaning, and it embraces completely the 
accidental and chance causes and the causes that can be antici- 

ated. ‘* Happen,” says the Century Dictionary: ‘1. To occur 

y chance: occur unexpectedly or unaccountably; in general, to 
occur; to take place.’ In other words, and unmistakably, the 
general definition in the dictionaries, ‘‘ vacancies that happen to 
exist,” as decided by every Attorney-General of the United: States 
in 5 cases where the same words are used in the Consti- 
tutioa. 

Mr. President, I will now call the attention of the Senate to 
the last cases involving the identical question now before the 
Senate, and which adjudications zi the Senate would be treated 
as res adjudicata by any court in the United States. Speaking 
for myself, however, I have never considered that the principles 
and doctrines of res adjudicata could be applied and treated as 
conclusive upon Senators on a reconsideration of the same ques- 
tion involving the right of representation of a State in the Sen- 
ate. But former decisions of the Senate, made upon full discus- 
sion and deliberation, are certainly entitled to great weight when 
the same question is presented on another hearing. 
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In 1879 the credentials of Charles H. Bell were presented, and 


recited that he had been appointed a Senator by the governor of 
the State of New Hampshire to fill the vacanc; ppening in the 
Senate of the United States by the expiration of the term of 
Bainbridge Wadleigh, on March 3, 1879, during the recess of the 
Legislature of said State. 

A majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections re- 

rted adversely to the right of Bell to be seated and based their 
s potias solely upon the ground that the Legislature of the State 
was alone invested with the power of filling a vacancy happening 
at the be g of -a term of six years, and that the power of 
the governor to fill vacancies by appointment was confined ex- 
clusively to those happening during a term by causes that could 
not be anticipated. 

After an ane and exhaustive argument Bell was seated and the 

wer of the governor sustained to fill the vacancy by a vote of 
BS eas against 25 nays. 

n 1885 the credentials of Henry W. Blair were presented, 
showing that be had been appointed a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire by the executive to fill a 1 the Senate happening 
in the Senate on the 4th of March, 1885, during the recess of the 
Senate. The same identical question decided in the Bell case 
six years before was reargued and fully considered, and the 
power of the governor to fill the vacancy happening at the be- 
ginning of a new term of six years was again sustained by a votə 
of 36 yeas against 20 nays. 

In March, 1893, before the Senate met in extraordinary ses- 
sion, the credentials of SAMUEL PASCO were presented and read 
to the Senate, and recited on their face that he was appointed by 
the governor of Florida to fill a vacancy in the Senate happen- 
ing vn the 4th of this month, in the beginning of a new term of 
six years. 

e appointment was made by the governor before the vacancy 
happened on the 4th of March, during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, and before it could assemble to elect a Senator. The facts 
in the Montana and Wyoming and Florida cases are precisely 
the same, except that the cases of Montana and Wyoming are 
made stronger by the fact that the Legislaturesin both States had 
made an exhaustive effort to elect Senators and were engaged 
in the effort when the life of both Legislatures expired by a pro- 
vision of the constitution of each State, thereby making a 
vacancy by an event it was impossible to anticipate. Tell me 
why the Senator from Florida was seated without dissent from 
those Senators who now deny the right of the appointees from 
Montana and Wyom to be seated. Where is the difference 
in principle between the four appolniments by the governors of 
the States now represented by only one Senator? 

The report of the minority must stand or fall on the broad 
ground that no power exists anywhere to fill a seat in the Sen- 
ate that is vacated at the end of two, four, and six years except 
in the Legislature of the State, and that the only power a gov- 
ernor has to fill a vacancy is when such vacancies happen dur- 
ing the recess of the Legislature and pending the e nee of 
the regular term that was filled at its beginning by the Legis- 
lature. And yet the Senator from Florida is now occupying a 
seat by the appointment of his governor that was vacated on the 
4th of March by a law fixed and organic and absolute in causing 
a vacancy on a day certain. What can be the excuse for this 
discrimination in favor of Florida? The only suggestion of an 
excuse is that the Legislature of Florida was not in session and 
had not met before the seat was vacated, and by the constitution 
of the State no Legislature having the power toelect could meet 
until next month or some time after the seat was vacated. 

Let us test the validity of this excuse for allowing the gov- 
ernor of Florida to fill a seat in the Senate at the beginning ofa 
new term. If the power of the Legislature to fill such a vacancy 
resides only in the Legislature, as stated in the minority report, 
where does the governor of Florida get the power to appoint on 
account of the absence of a Legislature to elect? Isita vacancy 
that happens by resignation or otherwise” in the constitu- 
tional sense, as urged by the minority report? Certainly not, as 
the 3 was caused by an event fixed by law and known to 
be absolutely certain to exist on the 4th of this month. 

Why did not the governor of Florida call the Legislature to- 
gover in extraordinary session to select a Senator? Did the 

ramers of the Constitution ever imagine that a governor would 
call an extra session of the Legislature to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate? If so, why did they confer the power of appointment 
on the governor io fill a vacancy in the Senate that happened to 
exist from any cause at any time? They made it the governor's 
duty, and conferred on him the power to issue writs of election 
by the people when a vacancy happened in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why not authorize and require the governor tocall 
the Legislature together when a“ vacancy happened in the Sen- 
ate, by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the Legis- 
lature?” Was there no reason for this difference in the power 


of the ernor to fill vacancies that happen in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives? Let us make a further appli- 
cation of the rule of constitutional construction urged in the mi- 
nority report. 

According to that rule the event that confers power upon the 
governor to fill a vacancy in the Senate must have three indis- 
pensable qualities: 

1. The vacancy must make @ gap or vacuum in a six-year 
term. 

2. The vacancy must happen by resignation or otherwise“ 
that is, by an event like resignation, that can not be foreseen or 
ae a eB event that 1 A by chance or accident. 

3. That such a vacancy must happen as specified ‘‘during the 
recess of the Legislature.” - 

As to the first quality: In the case of Florida, the event that 
caused the vacancy at the beginning of a term was known to be 
inevitable, and yet the governor appointed, and hisappointee was 
seated on the first day of the new term. The same thing on the 
same facts was done in the cases of Bell and Blair from New 
Hampshire. 

As to the second quality; the event must be incapable of be- 
ing anticipated, like the resignation or death or exon of a 
Senator. In the cases of Montana and Wyoming, the Legisla- 
tubes in both States chosen next preceding the expiration of 
the tims for which the Senators were e * met and organ- 
ized and proceeded from day to day in accordance with the act of 
Congress of 1866 to elect a Senator, and the members of each 
Legislature being unable to agree upon any person who could 
obtain the votes of a2 majority of all the members elected to 
both houses being present and voting,” the Legislatures were 
adjourned by the provision in the constitution of each State lim- 
iting the duration of their sessions. 

It is claimed by some Senators that the Legislatures in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington failed to discharge their duty, 
and one Senator went so far as to say the Legislatures had re- 
fused to elect, and that the failure or refusal to keep the Senate 
full is chargeable to the Legislatures,who are responsible to their 
States for not supplying equal representation by two Senators. 
All the States in the Union are made to suffer by unjust and un- 
equal taxation and extravagant appropriations because three 
States failed or were unable to elect their Senators to begin a 
new term, and thereby keep the Senate full for the equal benefit 
of all the States. The late bill known as the force bill would 
have been the law to-day if one Senator from any State op 
to such legislation had been kept out of his seat and the State 
deprived of its equal representation for the reasons urged against 
the seating of the appointees of the governors of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Washington. 

Are Senators prepared to establish the rule, in utter contra- . 
vention of the paramount object of the Constitution to keep the 
Senate full, that no vacancy exists in the Senate on account 
of the absence of one or more Senators that any Legislature in 
the State failed to fill when it had the power and the opportunity 
to elect a Senator? 

Three or more parties exist by regular organization in several 
States. These parties are organized to favor or oppose specific 
measures, principles, and policies. Their differences are funda- 
mental and irreconcilable. Theyall have the same right to their 
opinions, and feel the force of the same obligations to adhere 
firmly to their convictions and to be faithful to the people they 
represent in their State Legislatures. The representatives of 
esch of these parties are in the minority; neither party has a 
majority or can secure a majority in the Legislature who will 
agree to vote for the same man for Senator. Neither of these 
parties will agree to surrender their opinions and convictions. 

Is it right for the Senate to establish the tyrannical and arbi- 
trary and inflexible rule that the three or more parties that have 
minority power ina State Legislature shall surrender their opin- 
ions and convictions and disregard their pledges and fidelity to 
their constituents and come to some agreement that will unite a 
majority on one person for Senator, or suffer the penalty of un- 
equal representation and the impairment of the integrity and 
fundamental policy underlying the framework in our fabric of 
government? 

As to the third quality of the vacancy, that it must happen 
during the recess of the Legislature: When the seat of the Sen- 
ator from Washington was vacated the Legislature of that State 
chosen next before the ith of March was in session, and had been 
many weeks before engaged in the effort to elect a Senator, and 
several days after the new term had commenced, and the seat 
in the Senate was vacated by the expiration of the last term, the 
Legislature exhausted all its power to bring a majority to agree 
upon one man for Senator, and were unable to do so up to the 
last hour the constitution of the State allowed the Legislature 
to continue in session. 

When the Legislature expired by a cons ‘itutional provision the 
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vacancy made when it wasin session continued to exist after the 
adjournment and during the recess of the Legislature. Butthe 

ority Senators may claim that the vacancy must happen as 
well by accident as during the recess of the Legislature, and that 
it.is notenough that the vacancy exists during the recess of the 


Legislature. No continuing vacancy during the recess of the 
Legislature can confer power on the governor to fill it by appoint- 
ment; it must happen during the recess, 


Sup that while a six-years’ term is pending a gap or va- 
cancy happens in it by the resignation, death, or e on of a 
Senator, and that at the time the vacancy happens the Legisla- 


ture of the State is in session. The law of 1 
tion 17, that— 

Whenever during the session of the Legislature of any State.a vacancy 
occurs in the representation of any State in the Senate, similar ings 
to fill such vacancy shall be had on the second Tuesday after the Legislature 
hasorganized and has notice of such vacancy. 

Suppose that in any State whose constitution limits the ses- 
sions of the Tagine a Senator resigns, dies, or is expelled 
while the Legislature is in session, and when it receives notice 
of the vacancy, and before the second Tuesday thereafter when 
the Legislature can proceed to fill the vacancy by electing a 
Senator, the duration of the legislative session is terminated 
by provision of the State constitution, then how can the gover- 
nor Fea the vacancy that happens when the Legislature is in 
session 

Mr. President, the importance of the 2 involved in the 
cases before the Senate is my apology for consuming so much 
time in its discussion as one of the members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections who made the majority report. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit some remarks on this question, but I prefer not to go on to-day 
if it be the pleasure of the Senate to let the matter go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 


ecutive business? 
I yield to the Senator from Ten- 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
nessee for that 1 8 aae 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Tennessee will pardon me, I 
wish to occupy a moment in calling the attention of the Senate 
as statement which I may as well make now as at any other 

9. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certain! 2 5 

Mr. HOAR. When the Bell case, which has been cited by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], and which was the first 
of the recent precedents affecting this question, was before the 
Senate, I was charged with presenting the views of the minority, 
which were adopted by the Senate. The majority of the com- 
mittee thought the governor of New Hampshire could not ap- 
pony a Senator for a vacancy existing at the beginning of a 

natorial term. The Senate, as is well known to everybody, 
held otherwise, and determined that Mr. Bell wasentitled tothe 
seat under the appointment of the governor, the Legislature of 
the State not having made a choice. 

Mr. Blair afterward presented himself under the same cir- 
cumstances, and on a full discussion the question was again de- 
termined the same way, and he was admitted to the Senate. 

Then Mr. Marston, from the same State, claimed a seat under 
a same circumstances precisely, and was admitted without de- 


te. 

In the discussion of the first of these cases, Mr. Carpenter, 
oî Wisconsin, Noy ries a question to me which I should like to 
have ane at the Secretary’s desk, and also my answer to the 
question. 

Tao VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Hoar. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do it for information. I want to vote with the Sen- 
ator if I can on this 
the em 
case of 
uary. 


provides, in sec- 


p in March. The 
Legislature generally sits until about the last of April. Suppose they begin 
on the day fixed by the act of Congress to ballot for Senator; they make no 
choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of March without making an elec- 
tion. A vacancy then occurs; by the Constitution the term expires, and the 
Legislature sits still, with that LN shea on, ballo for thirty 
days and unable to make a choice, and finally adjourns without making a 
choice. Could the governor then appoint a Senator upon the ground that 
that was a vacancy ha in the recess of the Legislature? 
Mr. HOAR. I think not; for the reason not that it would not be a va- 
cancy, but that the power is qualified by the other words, as unit. con- 
„that the governor may appoint until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature.” Therefore, if the lature should meet after the vacancy oc- 
COREA EO pepe DOR- DATNE ANOOI; SLL AO OION ae oy a 
answer would be that in the .. FAORI: 
would not have happened the recess; but I sup; e Senator coul 
in session on a par- 


easily vary aon e Aa eran iron Legislature not to 
tieular day, and ore I make the other answer, which is that the gov- 


or’s t to t until the next mee of the Legis) — 
formiy ae ogee that after the Teri ature has a mthe entice 
7 — authority of the governor, so far as relates to that vacancy, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it will be seen that the question 
pro tome by Mr. Carpenter did not affect the determina- 
tion of the Bell and Blair cases, and that it had no.relation to 
the determination of the first two of the three pending cases. 

Mr. VANCE. It was obiter dictum. 

Mr. HOAR.. Yes. Mr. r to me the precise con- 
dition which occurs in the case of Mr. Allen, of Washington. 
The Legislature of Washington sat until after the n of 
the term, till the 10th of March, continuing to ballot, and then 
adjourned, having failed to elect, the office being vacant on the 
4th of March and thereafter. 

It will be observed that that question was put to me in debate 
and that the answer was obiter . Almost immediately on 
reflection after that debate was over I became satisfied that I 
had erred in that answer, and that the principle which I think 
affects all this class of cases—that is, that the Senate should be 
kept full—would require the Senate to give the broad construc- 
tion which is proposed to be given in the case of Mr. Allen, of 
Washington; and I have myself made, I should think, a half 
dozen reports since where this general class of questions has 
come up;. for instance, in the case of Mr. Chilton, of Texas, 
where the broad ground was taken. I have changed my mind 
ak regard to the particular question propounded to me by Mr. 

nter. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether it was not agreed by ovarybady, who dis- 
cussed the Bell case, as well as by himself, that if a vacancy had 
happened during the recess of the Legislature, and the Legis- 
lature had met and refused or declined to fill that vacancy, the 
governor could not thereafter appoint. As I remember that dis- 
eussion, Mr. Cameron of Wisconsin, who concurred with the 
Senator, admitted that distinctly, and I think every Senator 
whose attention was called to it admitted it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. Edmunds. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Edmunds admitted it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Edmunds admitted it, and I think every 
Senator whose attention was called to the question, as well as 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in that discussion admitted that 
the governor would have no right to appoint under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit 
me 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Connecticut has asked me a 
question, but I can defer the answer if the Senator from Mis- 
souri desires. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit me, 
I will supplement his answer, and then the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can reply to both of us. If Senators will turn to the 
reeord of proceedings in the Blair case in 1885, they will find 
that I stated in the ment I made then that the Legislature 
of New Hampshire bad met and declined to elect, and it was ad- 
mitted on all sides that the governor had no right to appoint. 
Both the Senators from New Hampshire immediately contro- 
verted the fact that the Legislature had met after the vacanc 
had occurred and had failed to elect, and by no Senator was it 
ever pretended that if the Legislature had met and had failed 
to elect then the governor could oS paren 

Mr. HOAR. I am not prepared, without an examination of 
the RECORD, to controvert the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri or to answer the statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticutin regard to anybody except myself. I supposed that the 
precedents of the Senate had settled the question that when a 
vacancy occurred the governor might appoint only to the end of 
the next session, but if the Legislature met, the governor having 
either once appointed or having failed to appointin the case that 
I put, and there had been an intervening session of the Legisla- 
ture, the constitutional power of the governor was gone. 

I am satisfied now not only that there are no precedents or 
judgments of the Senate to that effect, but that the doctrine 

tself was a mistake, and that the only constitutional limitation 
on the power of the governor is 5 until the next session 
of the Legislature, which has been held by the Senate to mean 
to appoint until the adjournment of the next session of the Leg - 
islature, and that a Senator so appointed vacating his seat when 
the Legislature adjourns, if there be no election in the mean 
time, the governor may make a new appointment. 

In other words, my opinion is, both on principle and on author- 
ity, if the judgments of the Senate are authority, that the words 
‘if a vacancy happen“ mean if there be a vacancy, and the term 
t happen” does not, of course, apply to the expiration of the pre- 
vious term, but to the fact that no islature has met and made 
an election in the mean time; and that then when there is a va- 
cancy the governor may appoint until the end of the next ses- 
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sion of the Legislature, and if there is a vacancy after that he 
may ap] int in and again. 

I think that is the constitutional yene. I think that is the 
answer to the question which would have been given by ev 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution. I thin 
it is the doctrine required by a consideration not only of the 
rights of the States but of the due and constitutional construc- 
tion of this body. 

I do not propose to address the Senate at length to-day, but I 
wished to call attention in the outset of the debate to fact 
that this answer, given in haste to a question put in the midst of 
8 eee’ on the other proposition, was an answer which I now do 
not ere to. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will give 
me his attention, I wish to know if it be his position (I thought 
he expressed himself a little doubtfully on the subject) if the 

overnor shall appoint and the Legislature shall meet and fail 
E elect and then adjourn, whether governor shall then make 
anew appointment or whether the old n stands? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the governor should make a new ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. GEORGE. So, in the Senator's view of the Constitution, 
whenever there has been a meeting of the Legislature and a fail- 
ure to elect, even if the Legislature should meet annually for 
the whole term of six years, there must be a new appointment 
six times by the governor? , 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Three times. 

Mr. HOAR. I will answer the question if the Senator will per- 
mit me. That is exactly my proposition, if [ correctly under- 
stand the point of the question of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Whenever there is a vacancy in the Senate the Legislature 
being in session must fill it, but if they can not fill it because of 
failure to agree between the two houses in old times, or a fail- 
ure to agree where there were three candidates, upon any one 
by the friends of any two, it is an inability and not a refusal in 
my judgment. Then comes in the authority of the t repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the State in many other matters 
of importance, and the Senate has its representation and the 
people of the United States have their Senate, which they are 
entitled to. All the States are entitled to a Senate consisting of 
two persons from every State. 

I am gratified that this question now arises under circum- 
stances where it can be settled without any thought or imputation 
of 5 upon any Senator delivering his judgment, be- 
cause, although it happens there are two Republicans and one 
Democrat affected by these three reports, there is a Senator in 
this body who took seat on the 4th of March without ques- 
tion whose title depends upon virtually the same thing. 

Mr. HIGGINS. <A Democratic Senator? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. So the rights to their seats of two Demo- 
crats ET of two Republicans are dependent upon this general 

rinciple. 
* Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit me, 
I wish to make a single remark in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the Senator from Alabama, who made the 
same point, and that was, that we sat here silently and per- 
mitted the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco} to be sworn in 
without question. After the decision of the Blair case in 1885, 
which affirmed the decision in the Bell case in 1879, I have been 
so well satisfied that the opinion of the Senate was against me 
upon this question that I have never raised it; not that I ever 

ave up the correctness of my opinion, but because I considered 

t useless to bring it before the Senate again. The successor of 
Mr. Blair, or rather, I believe, the intervening Senator between 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Blair, was sworn in without opposition. 

Mr. HOAR. No; first Bell, then Blair, and then Marston. 

Mr. VEST. Marston was sworn in without opposition. 

Mr. HOAR. The last. 

Mr. VEST. I have not changed my opinion on the subject, be- 
cause I did not object to the swearing in of that Senator, and the 
Senator from Florida himself knows that I affirmed to him pri- 
vately my opinion that he was not entitled to a seat on this floor, 
in my judgment, menough the ruling of the Senate in the Bell 
case and the Blair case had been otherwise. I did not raise the 
question, but I never considered myself estopped from doing it 
at any time if I saw proper to raise it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator certainly did not understand me— 
I do not know what the Senator from Alabama said on that 
pete implying that any Senator had committed himself by 

is silence. All I said was that it was fortunate the question 
arose when there could be noimputation of a partisan judgment 
upon body, because the question affects two persons on each 
aide of the Okan ban That is all I said. 


Mr. VEST. Exactly, and the Senator from Alabama used it 
as an argument. 

Mr, HOAR. No; not the least in the world. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Alabama did; net the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know about tbat, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, of course I do not want to dis- 
cuss this question now, butsince the Senator from Massachusetts 
has frankly admitted what the logic of the majority report drives 
every Senator to admit, namely, that where a Legislature has 
met after a vacancy has happened during the recess of the Leg- 
islature and fai to fill it, still the governor has power to 
make the appointment, and so on, after every successive Legis- 
lature has failed, to still keep making 5 until the 
six yan expire, I desire to say just one thing in reply, and that 
is, that any such construction of the Constitution reads out of it 
what I think is the controlling clause in this whole matter. I 
wish to refer to it: 

The Senate of the United: States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years, 

If it be so, that, the Legislature failing to actand fill these va- 
cancies, the governor at the close of each Legislature so failing 
to act can make appointments and thus fill out the whole term 
of six years, you might just as well strike out that clause of the 
Constitution, which I think is the controlling clause. I want to 
say—because I think perhaps this is the important thing in the 
whole discussion—that any construction of the Constitution 
which makes it possible to take away from the Legislatures of 
the States the power of choosing Senators must be a wrong cone 
struction, i 

Mr. HOAR. I may be allowed to observe, in reply to my friend 
from Connecticut, that there is no human or constitutional power 
to take away from a islature its right to fill these vacancies, 
but it may be an Topos . Now, here are two bodies who, 
until the statute of 1866, when Senators were required to be 
elected by joint ballot, must concur. They are two persons, ar- 
tificial persons it is true, but persons moved by the sense of pub- 
lic obligation of duty, with the right of choice. They are moved 
by an obligation to the constituency that elected them to carry 
out their views. ape it happens that the house of repre- 
sentatives in a State think it a destruction to everything that is 
of interest and of eee to the public to have Mr. A sit in 
the Senate, and prefer Mr. B, and the other body think it is 

ually destructive to have Mr. B sit in the Senate and prefer 

r. A. One body think a protective tariff is a monopoly, arob- 
bery, bringing the country to destruction, enriching the few for 
the benefit of the many. 

Mr. GRAY. At the expense of the many. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; enriching the few at the expense of the 
many, to their injury. The other body think this same policy 
is essential to the comfort of every workingman’s home. Isa 
Legislature to be said to refuse to execute its constitutional duty 
when that condition of things which has happened in thiscountry 
again and again exists? It is as much an impossibility to honest 
men on either side as if they were manacled and fettered or their 
tongues cut out before they were asked to make the answer. 

5 r, MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOAR. Let me state this proposition, if you please. 
Therefore, I do not conceive that the controlling clause is what 
my friend from Connecticut thinks it is, that the Legislature 
shall choose, and that that is to interpret every word and sen- 
tence and arrangement and part of the mechanism of the Con- 
stitution. I think thatthe controlling clause is that there shall 
be a Senate, and that in that Senate every State shall have an 
equal representation, not that Connecticut shall have one man 
while Texas has two. That is the controlling clause, and that 
is a clause which is put in for the benefit not of a particular 
State and not of a particular State Legislature, but for the bene- 
fit of the whole people of the United States alike. 

The controlling clause is that there shall be a Senate. It is a 
clause which the framers of our Constitution deemed of so much 
importance, that while the American people have the constitu- 
tional power, a power incident to all self-government, to change 
every other thing in the Constitution by the action of three- 
fourths of the States and two-thirds of their representatives in 
this and the other Chamber, this provision, that there shall be 
always, every hour and every instant, as far as human ingenuity 
will contrive a means of it, two Senators sitting in this Chamber 
when it is in session, can not be changed unless every single 
State, Nevada and Rhode Island as well as New York and Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, agree. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now, will the Senator answera 
question? The Senator from Massachusetts insists in his re 
and in his argument that the great purpose of the framers of the 
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Constitution in providing that the executives of States might 
appoint to vacancies in the Senate was that the Senate might be 
kept full. That the Senate may be kept full, always full,” is 
the language of the report of the Senator. He emphasizes that 
position here to-day in his argument, and he builds his whole 
superstructure upon the theory that the sole p of the con- 
stitutional convention was that the Senate should always have 
two Senators from each State. 

Now, the question I desire to ask the Senator is, Does the con- 
struction the Senator places upon the Constitution result in 
that? Will that construction, if adopted by the Senate and en- 
forced by the States respectively to its fullest extent, always, 
e circumstances, keep two Senators here from each 
State 

Mr. HOAR. Les; so far as human ingenuity can bring it to 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What does the Senator mean 
by so far as human ingenuity can bring it to pass? Does he 
mean that it will keep two Senators here all the while except 
for the little time that it may take a Legislature, if it happens 
to be in session, to elect a Senator and that Senator to come to 
the Capitol to be sworn in in the one case, or in the case of a 
governor so long as he, the governor, is required to have notice 
of the death or resignation or expiration of the term and shall 
have time to make an appointment and that appointee get here 
and take the oath? Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator's question seems to have a pretty 
large beam and a very smallscale. If I understand the Senator 
I do mean that exactly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator does mean that? 

Mr. HOAR, If I understand the Senator correctly. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Iwill show inamoment, I think 
to the satisfaction not only of the Senator from Massachusatts 
but to the satisfaction of every other Senator here, that even un- 
der the construction for which he contends cases may occur 
where a State would be nearly two years with but one Senator. 
I will state a case. The Legislatures ;of a great many of the 
States convene biennially, none of them more than once a year, 
and many of them, especially in the West, convene but once in 
every two pan, My own State for instance isin that condition. 

The Legislature of the State of Oregon adjourned two or three 
weeks ago. It will not meet , unless convened in extraor- 
dinary session by ths governor of that State, for two years, lack- 
ing two or three weeks, whatever time has elapsed since the 
Legislature sl Gg Suppose that to-day either my colleague 
or myself should die, or be expelled, or resign, there would be a 
vacancy which not only the Senator from Massachusetts but 
every other Senator here on both sides of the Chamber will con- 
cede the governor would have aright to fill by temporary ap- 
pointment. : 

Now, suppose our respected governor in Oregon, following in 
the path marked out by the three Legislatures of Montana, Wy- 
oming, and . n, should say, I will not appoint any- 
body — in other words, would do just what the Legislatures have 
done in those States, fail to perform a constitutional duty. His 
friends go to him and say, Governor Pennoyer, if you will not do 
that, then it is your duty to reconvene the Legislature of Oregon in 
extraordinary session, for the purpose of the vacancy that 
has occurred.” He says, I not do that, either;“ and by re- 
fusing to appoint and by refusing to convene the Legislature the 
seat made vacant by my death, expulsion, or resignation remains 
vacant for two years under the construction the Senator applies 
to the Constitution, 

Mr. HOAR. Under the Senator's construction also. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Under mine also; but the differ- 
ence between the Senator and myself is, he is contending that 
the great purpose of the Constitution was that there should be 
always two Senators in their seats here from each State. I do 
not contend that that was the purpose. I say that was not the 
controlling purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, if Iam not trespassing upon 
the patience of the Senate too much, I will state that the propo- 
sition of the honorable Senator from Oregon was answered on 
this floor a generation ago by Daniel Webster, in his great de- 
bate with Mr. Calhoun, in which he expressly said that the 
whole Constitution depended upon the sense of duty aud obliga- 
tion of the State officers. He pointed out that the members of 
State Legislatures and the executives of the States were bound 
by the same oath of office and the same constitutional obligation 

at the Senators here or members of the other House were 
bound by, and if that sense of personal duty failed to operate and 
the States failed to send Senators to this Chamber, then he said, 
rather hesitatingly, things would occur which would bring to 
an end certainly any other government on the face of the earth. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. But the doctrine was it must 
depend on the consciences of the members of the Legislature. 


Mr. HOAR. That is exactly it. The distinction between the 
case the 3 pasand the case I put is that I put the case of 


a clear impossibility for men acting as honest men to choose. 
We have put the constitutional constraint upon the members of 
a Legislature by the statute of 1866, providing that if either 
House refuse to elect or the houses do not concur they shall meet 
in joint ballot; but when a majority fail to agree upon any Sen- 
ator that is not a case of refusal. 

It is a case of conscientious impossibility, where men are acting 
under their sense of public obligation, and thatis one of the cases 
which the Constitution properly provides for. The case the 
Senator from Oregon puts is a case of a great public officer refus- 
ing to perform his sworn constitutional duty. He says: I will 
neither appoint, nor will I call the Legislature together to elect.” 
That is an a 5 offense. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
who is to determine? Are we, as a Senate, to sit here and de- 
termine whether the Legislature where they have failed to elect 
did it wantonly, or did it because they were unable to agree? 
Can we upon that question here? 

Mr. HOAR. Not at all here 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Who will determine it? 

Mr. HOAR. Butthe presumption is that they could not 
and there is no Senator chosen, and therefore the Constitution 
has provided for filling the vacancy by the executive. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I amanswering the question of the Senator from 
Oregon, and I say again that he supposes what is applicable to 
every government, if it can be presumed, and that is, that an of- 
ficer appointed, with a great public obligation, wantonly and in 
violation of his duty oat in violation of his oath of office, refuses 
to act. Suppose the question was whether the Supreme Court 
of the United States had jurisdiction over a certain class of con- 
stitutional questions, and I were to come in here and say, Why, 
if that court has not jurisdiction over thatclass of questions they 
can not be considered; no other court has jurisdiction; and there- 
fore, in doubtful language, of course, we would suppose it was 
meant to give it to them.” 

The Senator from Oregon might just as well reply to such an 
argument as that, What are be going to do if the Supreme 
Court refuses to decide a case that is before it?” Or suppose the 
ponor was given to the Chief Justice of the United States. The 

hief Justice of the United States is the officer to preside over 
this tribunal if the President of the United States be impeached. 
The Senator from Oregon might as well turn on me and ask me 
to interpret some question depending upon an argument like 
this in a process of im hment by saying, What are we going 
to do if the Chief Justice of the United States refuses to atten 
ang to preside?” The answer is,“ We willimpeach him;” that is 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now, just a moment. I was en- 
deavoring to show that while under the construction placed on 
the Constitution by the Senator from Massachusetts the Consti- 
tutional Convention had undertaken to provide a substitute who 
should appoint a Senator in case the Legislature whose consti- 
tutional duty it was to choose a Senator failed to perform the 
constitutional function 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I do not yield now. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Constitutional Convention 
desired to do that thing in reference to the Legislature, and did 
do it as a matter of fact, as the Senator thinks they did in the 
provisions they adopted. Then it the great purpose was to keep 
the Senate always full and always have at all times two Sen- 
ators here, why did they not provide by some provision for some 
power, some tribunal, some officer that should designate a Sen- 
ator to sit in the Senate with his colleague in the event the gov- 
ernor failed to sprains or failed to reconvene the Legislature? 

Mr. HOAR. cause in the case of the Legislature they pro- 
vided a body that with all the constitutional purpose to do their 
duty may be unable to do it by failing to agree, and therefore 
they very properly provided for that case by referring it to the 
executive. When you get to the executive you have got toa 
body, to a person, to an authority, to a power that can not be 
unable to perform the duty, that has the ability. It is only a 
question of sheer refusal todo a constitutional duty, and the Con- 
stitution can not provide for that in regard to any officer what- 
ever. Suppose the President of the United States says he will 
not do his duty? 

Mr. VILAS. I should like to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to one view in reference to the ques- 
tion which has been asked by the Senator from Oregon. -It has 
been determined by the courts in England and many times b; 
the courts in this country—the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States as well as by the supreme tribunals of several of the 
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States—that whenever a public officer is charged with the per- 
formance of a public duty for the common benefit of the public 
at large any citizen has a right to invoke the judicial tribunals 
to compel him by mandamus to perform that duty. The ques- 
tion is, when the Constitution, after having considered that the 
legislative power might, not by refusal but by the inabilit, 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has justly character 
as being a failure to elect, fail to fill the vacancy, thereupon de- 
volved the duty upon the governor, whether he could not be 
compelled by the supreme court of the State at the suit of citi- 
zens, or any citizen suing in behalf of all interested, to discharge 
the duty which he refused to perform? 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask him whether his proposition is that where 
a vacancy happens in the recess of a Legislature and the gov- 
ernor may temporarily appoint a person to fill such vacancy, the 
constitutional provision imposes upon the governor in the inter- 
est of the public of the State such a duty as a supreme court 
having that prerogative will compel the performance of by man- 
damus, the language being ‘‘ may” and not shall.” : 

Mr. VILAS. I suppose thatIcan ask of no lawyer in the Sen- 
ate rather than the Senator from Delaware the admission that 


the word“ may” always means must“ when it imposes upon or 
grants to a public officer a duty for a public pu 5 e au- 
thorities are overwhelming upon that point, I believe, and I 
speak only from them. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PEFFER. For a question. 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire toask the Senator from Wisconsin by 
what process such ayroocedng would be instituted. The Sena- 
tor, I understand, alleges that in the case about which we are 
speaking the governor might be compelled by a writ of man- 
damus to perform the duty of appointing a Senator. The ques- 
tion I ask is, by what means, by what process, could such a pro- 
ceeding be instituted, and by whom? 

Mr. VILAS. Ihave already indicated that. Ithas been so 
often discussed, that it may now be said to be settled law that a 
public duty imposed upon a public officer for the common benefit 
of the public may be enforced by a judicial tribunal at the suit 
of any citizen interested as one of the community in the per- 
formance of that duty. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose you could mandamus 
the governor of a State, which I deny as far as I am concerned 
individually. Suppose a p ing was commenced on the part 
of certain citizens in a proper court anda peremptory mandamus 
issued by thatcourt directing the governor toappoint a Senator, 
or if not that, directing him to reconvene the Legislature in ses- 
sion, and suppose the governor failed to obey the mandate, what 
could you do? How would you get the Senator? That is what 
I want to know. 

Mr. VILAS. Whenever you enter into the construction of a 
great instrument like fhe Constitution there are two elements 
that require acknowledgment. One is the infirmity of human 
foresight and the other is the poverty of human language. 
It may be that constitution-makers did not reach to the ulti- 
mate possibility that the executive force would be found diso- 
bedient to the judicial mandate, the executive being by the con- 
stitution and the laws peculiarly and especially charged with the 
execution of judicial authority and direction. When the time 
comes that the greatest officers of the State shall pay no regard 
to the ultimate judgment of the highest tribunals of the States 
we may well conceive that our Government has ceased to be one 
of law and become one of anarchy. 

But I only intend in what I have said a mere suggestion for 
the examination of any interested in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. If no other Senator is inclined to occupy the 
floor at this time, I move that the Senate proceed tothe consid- 
eration of 

Mr. PLATT. I have been endeavoring for the last half hour 
to get an opportunity to make a 1 1 to a single suggestion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the half sentence I have uttered, 
and shall not utter it again to-day. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the failure in the argument of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in his reply to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], is this: He assumes that the Constitu- 
tion places_upon the 5 of a State an absolute duty to make 
an W to fill a vacancy which happens in the recess of 
the Legislature. I conceive that it places no duty whatever 


upon the governor of a State to make an 3 and 1 
think it is announced now for the first time in all the discussions 
on these questions, running back nearly a century, that there is 
any obligation or duty imposed upon the governor of a State to 
make the appointment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] seems to have fallen 
into the same error. Each of the Senators holds that the word 
„may in the Constitution means shall.“ The very discussion 
in the Constitutional Convention, which was alluded to by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH]in his speech to-day, shows 
that that was not the intention, that that was not the meaning 
a me word“ may as used in the Constitution. The language 

is: 

Andif vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which then 
fill such vacancies. 

Mr. Ellsworth, when this matter was under discussion in the 
Constitutional Convention, in reference to that point said: 

It is only said that the executive may supply vacancies, When the legis- 
lative meeting happens to be near, the power will not be exerted. 

If the controlling purpose of the Constitution was to keep the 
Senate full, why did not its framers use the word shall“ the 
governor shall make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature”? 

Then, immediately after, when the Constitution refers to the 
Legislature filling vacancies, it does use the word“ shall:” 

The executive thereof may make tem appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then such v; cies. 

The distinction being taken in the clause itself. In the dis- 
cussion of it, Mr. Ellsworth, amember of the Constitutional Con- 
vention from my own State, put that interpretation upon the 
word may,“ when he said that if the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture was near the power of the governor would- not be exer- 


cised. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I now yield tothe Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the Senator from Oregon does 
not desire to go on with his remarks until to-morrow? 

Mr. MITC L of Oregon. I desire to take the floor to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORMAN. With the permission of the Senator, I will 
present some reports. Let the pending question go over until 
to-morrow by common consent, 

Mr..MANDERSON. What is the motion? I thought the 
Senator made a motion. 

Mr.GORMAN. The Senator from Oregon has taken the floor, 
and desires to proceed on the pending question to-morrow. The 
resolution will go over until to-morrow, as I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. With the permission of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] I should like to state a difficulty which 
I have in the constitutional construction which has been placed 
upon the clause now under consideration by some members of 
the Senate. 

As was well said by the Senatorfrom Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
in opposition to the suggestion made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAs] that the word “ may in this clause should 
have the construction of “shall” or“ must,“ in the very same 
clause of the Constitution in which it is said that the governor 
may make temporary appointments when it comes to a 
duty, the Constitution in its very next language says the Eorl 
lature ‘‘ shall” elect. 

It is one of the fundamental rules of construction, of constitu- 
tions at least, when two phrases are thus brought into juxtaposi- 
tion with reference to the same subject-matter, and te ose 
two phrases in their ordinary signification have different mean- 
ings, that it is not within the just power of a construing body 
to ‘Give to both phrases exactly the same m — 

r. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
right there? ; 

Mr. GEORGE. In a minute. 

Because we are to presume that when the framers of the Con- 
stitution said may with reference to the appointment of the 
governor, and in the very same sentence and in the language 
follo as applied to the Legislature they say shall, it is 
not within the power of rational and reasonable construction to 
say that in this change of language the framers of the Constitu- 
tion meant identically the same thing, and there is no instance 
which has been pointed out, or I believe can be pointed out, in 
the Constitution, where the word ‘‘may” has legitimately the 
construction of “shall,” especially so in reference to elections. 
In every single instance in which the elections of Senators and 
Representatives are spoken of in the Constitution the word 
shall“ is used, and not the word may.” 

Now I will give way to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to ask the Senator a question, and call his 
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attention to a clause in the Constitution on the same page, if he 
will allow me. 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
Siete which way be included within this ‘Union. pe! 

Does the Senator think the word may“ means something 
different there from what it would if the lan read the 
several States which shall be included within nion”? 
4 GRAY. The word “shall” could not be properly used 

ee 

Mr. HOAR. I was asking the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no duty imposed on any one or at- 
tempted to be im d upon any one by the words “ may be.” 

r. HOAR. è Senator says they, must have diferent 
if different words are used in the same Here 
are two different words in the same clause which have the same 


Mr. RGE. The word may” was used there because of 
the factthat there may be at one time one number of States and 
at another time another number of States, and it was used to ex- 

ress that idea; but the difficulty in this matter, which I desire 
suggest to the attention of Senators who have given this sub- 
ject more attention than I have, is this: Senators have assumed, 
especially has the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] as- 
sumed, and so far as I can see—and I want to call his attention 
to it—without any authority in the Constitution for that assump- 
tion, that the Constitution provides that the Senate shall always 
be full, that there shall always be two Senators from each State. 
There is no such provision in the Constitution. 

I want to call the attention of the Senators to the exact pro- 
vision on that subject. Article I, section 3, of the Constitution, 
the first provision which relates to the Senate of the United States, 
reads as follows: 

The Senate ofthe United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State— . 

Now, if that clause of the Constitution had stopped there, I ad- 
mit there would be some slight ground for the assumption of the 
Senator from Massachusetts— 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State— ; 

But, sir, there comes another clause which is fundamental in 
its character, which qualifies that— 

two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, 

That is the mandate of the Constitution, that the Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of the two Senators from 
each State”—not at all events, not elected or selected in any 
way that may suit the convenience of the States, but com 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof; ” and it is as much the fundamental idea of the Consti- 
tution that the two Senators from each State shall be chosen by 
the Legislature thereof as that there shall be two Senators. 

So I assume, unless some argument can be produced which I 
have not heard, that the broad tion, which is likely, if 
not well considered, to mislead the minds of Senators upon this 
es rope that the meaning of the Constitution is that the Senate 
shall always be full, and always be composed of two Senators 
from each State, is not true except sub modo, except they be 
chosen by the Legislature of each State. That is the mandate 
of the Constitution. If there were no other clause in the Con- 
stitution in relation to Senators than the one to which I have 
called attention, it would be utterly im ible to seat a mem- 
ber in this body unless he be chosen by the Legislature. 

There is another idea which was brought out by the answer 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to the question which I pro- 

unded to him to which I desire to call the attention of the 

nate. 

Before I get to that idea, however, I will state that it is as 
much the fundamental policy of the Constitution that the Sena- 
tors composing this cei Moser be chosen for six years as it is 
that there shall be two Senators and they be chosen by the Leg- 


ture. 

In the adjustment of political forces in the Legislature of the 
Union, in Congress, it was a main object of the framers of the 
Constitution that there should be one body directly responsible 
to the propie with short terms, and the term of those Represent- 
atives is fixed at two years. It was a part of the scheme of the 
Constitution, and as important a part of the scheme of the Con- 
stitution as any other part of it, that when we came to the Sen- 
ate, for the of giving more stability tothe deliberations 
of one branch of the Legislature, the members of that branch 
should have a longer term than was given to the others. And 
for the manifest purpose, as expressed in the debates in the Cor- 
stitutional Convention, that there should beone body with along 
term, which would not be swayed by every wind of popular pas- 
sion and popular prejudice. 


So I wish to call the attention of the Senate to that fact, that 
the term of six years for Senators is one of the fundamental ideas 
of the Constitution, one of the schemes which the framersof the 
8 tution resorted to for the purpose of having proper legis- 

on. 

Now I come to the answer made to my question by the Senas 
tor from Massachusetts. His answer is the logical sequence of 
his position. His answer was that in case a temporary appoint- 
ment was made and the Legislature met and failed or refused 
Ido not care which word you use—to make an appointment or 
to make an election, then the term of the Senator who had the 
temporary appointment ceased, a new v: arose, and then 
there was to be another appointment, and so on through the 
whole series of six years, whereby this very remarkable result 
would follow—a result, too, in direct contradiction of the polic 
of the Constitution—that instead of having a Senate com 
of two Senators chosen by the Legislatures of the several States 
for the term of six 3, we should have more or less, accord- 
ing to the fault or default of governors and Legislatures, a Sen- 
ate composed partly of men who held their term of office by & 
pointment from governors of States and for terms less than s 
years. So the whole term of six years assigned by the Consti- 
tution toa Senator might in a State—and there are several of 
that sort—where the Legislature met annually be filled by six 
temporary appointments, each appointee holding his term only 
for one year. I wish to call the attention of Senators to that 
difficulty in the matter. 

I did not intend to go into this debate this morning, but only 
to state the difficulties which have arisen from a plain departure, 
as I am bound to say, from the plain language of the Constitu- 
tion by which we get into these difficulties. First, if we adopt 
the contention of the Senator from Massachusetts, we abolish 
the fundamental rule of the Constitution that two Senators shall 
be chosen from each State by the ature thereof for the 
term of six years; we get rid of that entirely, and we have a Sen- 
ate composed of temporary gf Apr wens. or largely composed 
of tem appointments, for mene sas of time, 3 
in the face of the main and fundamental provision of the Consti- 


tution. 
Now we come to the mins nen Notwithstand that main 
ve an exception. What is that? 


and primary provision, we 

That if vacancies occur during the recess of the Legislature—I 
want to get that exactly right, and I shall read the uage of 
the Constitution: 8 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State— 

What is the plain meaning of that? Can there be any doubt 
about the meaning of that? There must be a vacancy happening, 
and that happening must be during the recess of the Legislature. 
Recollect, Mr, President, we are now talking about an exception 
to the general rule fixed by the Constitution. 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State— 

That must occur. Unless that occurs there is no er any- 
where granted by the Constitution to fill a vacancy. en what 
happens? 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments—- 

Not shall“ 
until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Originally there was doubt and dispute as to the termination 
of the executive appointments. It was insisted that these tem- 
porary appointments expired on the day that the Legislature 
met, and that idea was entertained by some of our ablest states- 
men, but for convenience it was finally held that the Legislature 
was to be considered as being held only for one day, or, in other 
words, I believe according to the rule of the British Parliament, 
where all the statutes passed during a session of Parliament, 
which may have lasted say for months, even though passed on 
the last day of the session took effect from the first day. 

On that sort of an idea it was held and settled that the ap- 
pointment did not expire on the first day of the session, but only 
on the last day, in case there was no election in the meantime. 
We have got that much, contrary to the plain meaning of the 
words of the Constitution. I accept that as settled. It has been 
settled over and over again. But what next does the Constitu- 
tion say? 

e executive thereof may make tempor appointments until the next 
eae of the Legislature: iai iG 

When that Legislature meets, then what? I will read the lan- 
guage: 
which— 

That is the Legislature— 
shall then fill such vacancies. 

When the plain mandate of the Constitution is that when the 
Legislature meets it shall then fill the vacancies, how are we to 
get at the conclusion that if the Legislature fails to discharge 
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its constitutional duty to fill the vacancy then somebody else 
may fill it? That is exactly the position of the majority of the 
committee in this case, because they say it is inconvenient to 
have a vacancy in the Senate, because they say—and that, too, 
without warrant in the Constitution—that the Constitution ore 
that the Senate shall always be full, when the Constitutiononly 
says that there shall be two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof.” On account of that misconception 
they say that when the Constitution says the vacancy s then 
be filed by the Legislature, they assume or reach the conclu- 
sion that if the Legislature will not do it, then the Constitution 
meant as if it had read in this way which shall then fill such 
vacancies,” and if they fail to do it, then the governor may 
again appoint. 

Mr. President, I submit to honorsble Senators todo away with 
this idea of convenience, to look to the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, and when they do that they will find that the authority to 
eee. first, in the e 
as a duty which they can not avoid or evade without a 
of their constitutional obligations; and then in order to fill upa 
hiatus from a vacancy happening—some timeor other I shall talk 
a little more about that, but I will not do it to-day—during the 
recess—not at any other time—the governor may appoint. In- 
stead of that being the rule, they argue, in order to carry out a 
supposed theory of the Constitution, that the Senate shall al- 
ways be full, that the power shall be conferred upon a governor 
to fill a seat in this body without warrant in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I insist, with due t to those who differ 
from me, that it is as important to the stability of our Govern- 
ment and to the rights of the American people that the Senator 
who takes a seat in this body shall take it by an authority 
authorized by the Constitution. That is more important than 
this chimerical idea, not found in the Constitution, that somehow 
or other at all events, whether in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion or against it, we must always have two Senators here mpre 
senting each State. Wedo not 8 States or maintain their 
just right to representation in this y by seating as their rep- 
8 men selected by agencies not authorized by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.GORMAN. As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
has taken the floor and wishes to address the Senate to-morrow, 
I suppose the pending resolution will go over. I therefore ask 
the privilege of the Senate to make certain reports from the 
Committee on Printing for the printing of certain documents, 
and I shall ask the present consideration of each. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator asks unanimous consent for 
their consideration, I understand? 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent for their considera- 
tion at the present time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reports referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will be received in the absence of objection. 
REPORT ON FAILED NATIONAL BANKS, 

Mr. GORMAN. I zapori from the Committee on Printing the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] on the 20th instant for the printing of the re- 
portof the Committee on Failed National ; which I ask 
may be considered at this time. ‘ 

he resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the use of 
the Senate, 2,250 copies of the Report No. 1286, of the Committee on Failed 
National Banks, made at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
with the testimony accompanying said report. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I also report from the Committee on Print- 
ing the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 20th instant, for the printing of 
the report of the Committee on Immigration, for which I ask 
present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the use of 
the Senate, 1,000 copies of the Report No. 1333, of the Committee on Immi- 
gration, made at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, with the 


testimony accompanying said report. 


IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT-LABOR LAWS. 

Mr.GORMAN. IJ am also directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to re the resolution submitted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire par, CHANDLER] on the 9th instant, for the printing 
of extra copies of the act to facilitate the enforcement of im- 
migration and contract-labor laws of the United States,” etc.; 
which I ask may be considered at this time. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 2,000 copies of the 
act of March 3, 1893, to facilitate the enforcement of the on an 
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contract-labor laws ot the United States.“ supplemented by Senate 
No. 787, of the first session of the present Congress, which accom the 
bill when reported to the Senate. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. GORMAN. I am also instructed by the Committee on 
Printing to report the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PRocToR] on the 9th instant, for the printing of 
extra copies of the bill “ to establish a national university,” and 
of the report thereon; which I ask may be now considered. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That 5,000 copies of Senate bill No. 3824 to establish a national 
university,” and of the Senate report thereon, be printed in document form 
for the use of the Senate. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POWER. 


Mr. POWER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, and wish to make a brief statement. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator will ask unanimous 
consent that he be heard, as there is now pending a question of 
the highest personal privilege, which under the rules must be 
continued. ere ce y be no objection to the Senator’s 
request, but I wish he would put it in that form. 

5 Me POWER. Ishall do so. Iask unanimous consent to be 
eard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 


from Montana will 8 

Mr. POWER. r. President, the Senate have no doubt seen 
the Washington Post of this mornin My success in party 
strife has caused a 3 to try to vent his spleen on me 
through the press and in every conceivable manner possible. 
These attacks have been made continuously since my election 
to the Senate. Out of respect to my State, the country,and the 
Senate, I can not allow these aspersions to go without notice, 
and will be brief. 

While it may be humiliating, under the circumstances, I re- 
spectfully court the most careful and thorough investigation by 
a special committee on every statement and insinuation; in fact, 
as à member of this body, I demand it. In naming this com- 
mittee, I would most respectfully ask that the cause of the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] be thor- 
oughly looked into. He saw fit, in his speech delivered during 
the contest before the Senate in which I was interested, to use 
language that does not become a Senator, unless he can prove at 
least some of the allegations made. I ask this, believing that 
the Senator does not want to do anyone an injustice W. 


ingly. 

Ar. VEST. I have the kindest possible feeling for the Senator 
from Montana [Mr POWER]; he knows that; therefore anything 
which I say is not at all personal to him. I have, however, very 
decided opinions in regard to this thing of asking for examina- 
tion by committees as to newspaper statements. 

I remember once several years ago—I can not give the exact 
date—when one of the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. Kellogg, 
rose as the Senator from Montana has risen here to-day, read a 
newspaper article assailing his personal character, demanded a 
committee, and offered a resolution calling for a committee to 
investigate the charges. 

The Senatorfrom Ohio then with us, Mr. Thurman, stated m. 
opinion so exactly—and it will be found in the RecorD—that 
simply repeat it. He said then what I think will gest itself 
to the good sense of every Senator and the public at large, that 
if the Senate of the Uuited States is to appoint committees to 
enter into the investigation of all personal charges against Sen- 
ators in the public press, we might as well dismiss all other 
business and go into that matter exclusively. 

There is not a Senator on this floor who has not been libeled 
in one way or another from one motive or another. If the Sen- 
ator from Montana can rise here and demand a committee of in- 
vestigation and have one, why, as a matter of course, that makes 
it incumbent on all the balance of us to do the same thing. 

As the Senator from Ohio then said, I say now, the courts of 
the country are open to all Senators. They have no more paw 
ileges than any other citizens. If they see proper to establish 
their characters by judicial proceedings, they can do so. They 
can institute actions for libel or actions forslander. Aslong as 
that is the case, it is absolutely unnecessary, it seems to me, to 
talk about a committee of investigation. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not quite understand the proposition of the 
Senator from Montana, and I rose for information. Of course I 
shall not object to any demand he makes for an investigation in 
regard to a personal charge, but I did not quite understand 
whether the charge he wishes investigated is one recently made 
in the public press or the charge to which he alluded as made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] some two or three 


years . 
d Mr. POWER. I referred to the remarks of the Senator from 
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Indiana, but should not have referred to them at this time had 
not the matter again been Drone nt up through the press this 
morning, and I now appeal to him and to the Senate to make 
this investigation. I believe, in fact I have learned since these 
remarks were made by the Senator from Indiana, that he would 
not have made them had he known they were untrue, and I know 
that the source of his information at the time was biased. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the Senatorfrom Montana. Then Iun- 
derstand, which I did not understand before, that the allusion 
in the press to which he referred is an allusion to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Indiana some three years ago. 

Mr. POWER. And other allusions. 

Mr.GRAY. LIunderstand. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator from Montana to call 
22 a committee. That is the reason why I made the remarks I 

Mr. CHANDLER. I venture to offer a resolution relating to 
1 subject, which I have just written, by way of disposing 
of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Hesolved, That the request of the Senator from Montana that an investi- 

tion be made into the facts alleged against him in the public press be re- 

erred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust that the resolution will go over. We 
had a resolution offered yesterday proposing to enter npon an 
entirely new theory so far a: the practice of this body is con- 
cerned, and I think it would be wise, and I trust the Senate will 
agree, to fix a day later on for the consideration of these matters. 
If we are to enter upon investigations in relation to matters and 
transactions that have occurred prior to the election of members 
of this body, we had better take up the question deliberately, 
and dispose of all the cases that may be brought to the attention 
of the Senate. Possibly, as my friend on my right [Mr. VEST] 
suggests, it may result in an examination of everybody, certain] 
of quite anumber. I suggest that the resolution go over until 
we can reach the question in an orderly way, and if we are to 
enter upon it, dispose of it very thoroughly and completely and 
for all time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from Maryland 
that my resolution does not provide for an investigation, but 
merely refers the request of the Senator from Montana to the 
S on Privileges and Elections. Does he object to 

at? 

Mr. GORMAN. I do for the moment. I think we had better 
dispose of the matter in some way after a little further consider- 


ation. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over and be 


printed. 
REPORT ON PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That the number of copies authorized by law of the report of the 


Commissioner of Labor oa iar aoa made by direction of the resolution of 
the Senate, shall be printed. 


CONSIDERATION OF QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from Maryland will 
not make that motion, but putitin the form of a request for 
unanimous consent. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
and of the Senate to the provision of the rules with reference to 
matters of privilege such as are now under consideration by the 
Senate. This later matter of strictly personal privilege was en- 
tertained by the Senate for a few moments by unanimous consent. 
I submit that under the rules of this body when it has entered 
upon the consideration of the right of a Senator to his seat no 
business either of a legislative or executive character can be 
transacted until that matter is shel aes of. The rule is quite 
98 5 as it seems to me, and I take the privilege of read- 

t. 

5 RILE VI. 

1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators elect and other ques- 
tions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the read and 
correction of the Journal, while a eee of order or a motion to ourn 
is pending, or while the Senate is dividing: and all questions and motions 

g or made upon the presentation of such credentials shall be proceeded 
with until disposed of. 

There is but one other matter mentioned in the rules where 
there is this explicit direction to the Senate to proceed with the 
matter until finally disposed of, and that is the correction of the 
minutes of prossenings ar the Journal of the Senate. Turning 
to Rule III, I read: 

The of the Journal shall not be suspended unless by unanimous 


consent; and when motion shall be made to amend or correct the same, 
itshall bedeemeda privileged question, and proceeded with until disposed of. 


The reason for the rule which applies to this matter of high 
privilege is apparent. We have heard argument this mo 
on both sides of the A eed question involved in the pro 
resolution that seats Mr. Mantle, of Montana, and upon the dis- 
pee of that resolution depend three seats in this body. It 

as seemed tome in thinking over this question that just as 
nature abhors a vacuum so does the Constitution of the United 
States abhor a vacuum in this body, and upon any question, 
whether legislative or whether it shall arise upon treaty or upon 
questions of consenting and advising to nominations made b 
the President, the Senate is not in a condition to proceed with 
that business until this matter is disposed of and all the States 
have their full representation upon this floor, as required by the 
Constitution. 

It is not a question that pertains alone to the gentlemen who 
are knocking at our doors for admission; it pertains to the Sen- 
ate as a constitutionally organized body, and until it is decided 
either that soy are entitled to their seats or they are not, until 
there is final disposition of the question, no motion, I submit, 
except a motion to adjourn, is in order. 

I will not take the time of the Senate to refer to Cushing upon 
this matter. The rule of the Senate is in conformity with the 
general parliamentary practice. While I have no possible ob- 
jection, and I do not think any Senator here perhaps will have 
objection, to the Senate going into executive session, I hope the 
Senator from Maryland will put it in a form that will comply 
with the rule and ask unanimous consent rather than make a 
motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator name the rule he read from? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Rule VI, on page 141 of the last edition 
of the Manual. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I raise the question of order upon the 
motion, that it is not in order. 

Mr. GORMAN. IL submit to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska that nobody ever held in this body that when a ques- 
tion is pending, no matter of how high a privilege, a motion to 
adjourn, or a motion to adjourn to a fixed time, or a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business can not be 
made. The fact that a matter of the highest privilege is before 
the body only means that it must be considered to the exclusion 
of other ordinary business whenever the Senate is prepared for 
the consideration of the measure; but that we have to remain in 
continuous session, without adjourning—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not so claim. 

Mr. GORMAN. Or refuse to go into executive session. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not so claim. I stated es neg 
that we could adjourn, but that motion is recognized by Rule V. 

Mr. GORMAN. So is the motion to go into executive ses- 
sion. Rule XXII provides: 

When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 


To ourn, 
ourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 


To 
to a day certain, 
To take a recess, 
To to the consideration of executive business, 


To lay on the table, 
To postpone indefinitely. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; “to postpone to a day certain; to 
commit; to amend.” 

Mr. GORMAN. Asa matter of course. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But those motions certainly do not ap- 
ply to questions of privilege which rest upon themselves, but to 
the 8 arliamentary questions before the body. 

Mr. GORMAN. But when a question is pending” is the 
language of the rule. I submit to the Chair that the question 
has never been suggested before that we could not proceed to 
the consideration of executive business or adjourn when a ques- 
tion of privilege is being disposed of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lask that Rule VI be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE VI. 
PRESENTATION OF CREDENTIALS. 


1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators-elect and other ques- 
tions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the rea and 
correction of the Journal, while a question of order or a motion to adjourn 
is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all questions and motions 
arising or made upon the presentation of such credentials shall be proceeded 
with until disposed of. 


Mr. CHANDLER, I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland—— 
Mr. GORMAN. I ask in the same connection that Rule XXII 
be read, and then we shall have the whole matter before us. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Rule XXII will be read. 
‘ 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
RULE XXII. 
PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. P 
an a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 
° ourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 
certa 

To take a recess, 

To 8 to the consideration ot executive business, 

To lay on the table, 

e ee 

0 ; 
preced arranged; and 
The auctions TIMIDE to adjouninene to take S recent, to proceed ta the CON: 
e of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be decided without 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam glad the Senator from Maryland had 
the last rule read, because by examin the two in connection 
he will see it is very clear that Rule Iapplies when ordinary 
subjects are before the Senate. 

r. COCKRELL. It applies to any business on earth, 

Mr. CHANDLER. It Spoles when questions which are not 
privileged, or questions which are not governed by special rules, 
aro before the Senate, but it is very clear that questions of 
privilege are governed by a . rule, just as the question of 
the correction of the Journal is governed by a special rule. 
think when the Senator from Maryland comes to look at the two 
rules he will see that the question of privilege connected with 
the credentials of a Senator is one of the highest possible privi- 
lege and is not governed at all by the twenty-second rule. 

r. COCKRELL. Mr. President, that rule is explicit. It 
does not make any difference on earth what kind of business is 
pending before the Senate, a motion to adjourn is in order, a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business is 
in order, a motion to postpone indefinitely is in order. Anyone 
of those motions is in order, and there can be no question about 
it. If these motions were notin order the Senate would be bound 
to continue in session indefinitely until a question of privilege 
was utterly disposed of. This is the first time that anyone ever 
raised such a question in this body. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to call his attention to a fact? 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that when he says a motion to adjourn would not be in 
order, there is in the sixth rule an express reservation that a mo- 
tion to adjourn may intervene when a question of privilege is 
under discussion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Any motion is in order, to adjourn, to 
postpone indefinitely, or anything else. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But no other motion is in order when a 
question concerning the right of a member to a seat is pending. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis ridiculous to talk about a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business not being in 
order. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let the Chair decide the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Maryland 
state his motion? 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Upon which I make the point of order 
that under the rule the motion can not be entertained. I wish 
to make merely one suggestion in reply to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. How would it be possible for the Senate to proceed until 
the question of high privilege, such as that is now before us, is 
disposed of, if a motion to postpone it to a day certain was to be 
permitted, or how could it be disposed of if a motion to lay it on 
the table or to postpone it indefinitely was in order? the 
rule is explicit as to this particular sort of privilege, it isevident 
that the general rule which applies to the precedence of mo- 
tions does not apply to this character of privilege, but to the 
. ordinary parliamentary business. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 


question. 
Mr. FRYE. Is this discussion in order? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is. 


Mr. GEORGE. Does the ss hg of the Senator from Ne- 
braska go to the extent of holding that the Senate can not con- 
sider any other business until all the debate about the right of the 
Senators from Montana, Wyoming, and Washington to their 
seats is dis of? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly it does, because it involves 
the ner ee of the Senate itself, its constitutional composition. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know ea great deal about the rules, 
but Rule VI reads in this way: 


The presentation of the credentials of Senators-elect and other questions 
of pri e shall always be in order. z 


XX V-—4 


I understand the Senator’s objection to go to the point now 


stated. If that be correct, how was it ble upon the presenta- 
tion of the credentials of these Senators for the Senate to refer 
them to the Committee on Privileges and Elections or to doany- 
thing else except to proceed to the consideration of that matter? 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is provided for. The credentials 
can undoubtedly be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections for their report, but when the report comes in anda 
resolution is reported to seat a Senator, then it partakes of that 
order of high privilege to which I have referred. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I understand the Senator to mean that 
whilst the presentation of the credentials may be postponed by 
referring them to the committee for report, when the report 
comes in we are bound to consider them to the exclusion of 
everything else. Now, if that be his position, there is nothing 
in the rule which authorizes him to make that statement. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the Chair decide. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order, and will entertain the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate . until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 30, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 29, 1893. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF IMMIGRATION. 

Herman Stump, of Maryland, to be Superintendent of Immi- 

gration, to succeed William D. Owen, resigned, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William P. Thompson, of Maine, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Belfast, in the State of Maine, in place of 
George B. Ferguson, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

John E. Risley, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Denmark. 

CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Max Judd, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the United States 

at Vienna. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

John S. Seymour, of Norwalk, Conn., to be Commissioner of 

Patents. 
SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

Henry C. Bell, of Marshall, Ill., to be Second Deputy Com- 

missioner of Pensions. 
FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

William H. Sims, of Columbus, Miss., to be First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, . 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFI 

Edward A. Bowers, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

George Pfeiffer. jr., of New Jersey, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey. 

Frank E. White, of Nebraska, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nebraska. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

F. P. Gayle, of Roswell, N. Mex., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Roswell, N. Mex. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Miss Lela Tyns, to be postmaster at Groesbeck, in the county 
of Limestone and State of Texas. 

Neri A. Hanna, to be 55 at Cadiz, in the county of 
Harrison and State of Ohio. 

William T. England, to be postmaster at Van Buren, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Arkansas. 

Charles E. Clark, to be postmaster at Matawan, in the county 
of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

William C. Hall, to be postmaster at Sweet Springs, in the 
county of Saline and State of Missouri. 

Charles F. Chase, to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the county 
of con 5 of Iowa. 

ilip reher, to be tmaster at Tell City, i 

of Perry and State of ATS AOS Souny 
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THURSDAY, March 30, 1893, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings will be read. 

Mr. DERSON. I suggest that there is no quorum of the 
rae present, so that the Journal under the rules can not be 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secre called che roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen, Dubois, Martin, x 
Bate, Gallinger, Mils, Sherman, 
Berry, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. mith, 
Can Gra. Narpaz r 
Salle Hoar, Palmer,’ ie, 
Carey, unton, Pasco, Vance, 
Chandler, rier Peffer, est, 
Cockrell, L A Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Coke, McMillan, wer, White, Cal, 
Cullom, McPherson, Proctor. White, La. 
Dolph, Manderson, Ransom, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have re- 

sponded to their names, A Sp Sa being present, the Journal 
esterday’s proceedings be read. 

the Journal of nda Ap proceedings was read and approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask for the adoption of an order simply for 
the withdrawal of some rs, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be read. 
The order was read, as follows: 
Ordered, That Maria N. Flint have leayeAo withdraw her papers from the 
files of the Senate. , 
Mr. CULLOM. I understand that there has been no adverse 
report made. 
o VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order will be to. 
Mr. HARRIS. t the order be granted on the condition im- 
by the rule; that is, that copies shall be left, unless there 
as been no adverse Topor 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection that will be the 
order of the Senate. ‘ 
On motion of Mr. DOLPH, it was 
5 t Arthur M. Thorp be permitted to wi 
e Fog b as rp be pe o withdraw his papers from 
CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POWER. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Yesterday, after the request was made b; 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Powrr] for an investigation, 
submitted a resolution, which went over until to-day. I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw that resolution and substitute 
for it the resolution I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The substitute resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

e Committee on Privileges 
Sar aire ia tose gate 3 5 
Montana E PowER} contained in the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
March 29, and to report whether any, and if so what, action should be 
pend for and examine persona and papers, to employ a nc ga her, met to 
have its expenses paid from the contingent fund of the Senate.» 15 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I shall not object to the resolu- 
tion. Yesterday I expressed my opinion in regard to investi- 
gating newspaper charges by committees of the Senate, and I 
reassert my deliberate opinion that if we go into this matter we 
might as well set aside all other business. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. : The Chair will interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to inquire whether there is objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution under the law must go to the 
5 to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

na 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is whether that order 
shall be taken now. Is there unanimous consent? The Chair 
has stated that the business before the Senate is the resolution 


8 the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] from 
e 


ttee on Privileges and Elections, which is now in 
order, 


Mr. SHERMAN, Irise to a question of order. I think it is 
rfectly clear that under the rules as n now stand, even pend- 
fae a question of special privilege like the admission of a Sena- 
tor, the morning hour is expressly reserved, and morning busi- 
ness is now the order. As a matter of course the resolution 
reported by the Senator from Massachusetts will come up when- 
ever the Senate gets through with the morning-hour business. 
Here is the rule, on page 142 of the Manual. It provides that— 
Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so announced 
from the chair, or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, no motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of a committes, or 
other subject u the Calendar shall be entertained by the Presiding Oficer, 
unless by ous consent. 

Under this clause of Rule VII it is perfectly clear thatthe morn- 
ing-hour business is in order. 

r. CULLOM. I think consent was granted by the Senate on 
the statement of the Presiding Officer to take up the resolution 
reported by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

r. SHERMAN. I know, but the morning business displaces 
it, and that is only in order after the morning business. 

Mr. CULLOM. The resolution was laid before the Senate a 
at moments ago, and by consent I think it was agreed to be 
taken up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Chair yery naturally and very prop- 
erly, I think, in the debate yesterday, assumed that the business 
of passing upon the right of a member overrides the morning 
hour, but it is perfectly clear that under Rule VII the morning 
business displaces everything until it is disposed of, and then 
the special question of privilege comes up after the morning 
business, or at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I should be giad 
to inquire whether he thinks that if a motion had been e to 
correct the Journal the rule he has referred to would require the 
Senate to 8 with the ordinary call for morning business 
during and through the morning hour, or would it not have to 
consider and determine that question before any other business 
was entered upon? It seems to me this question is somewhat 
parallel to an amendment of the Journal. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Rule IV expressly provides for the Journal: 
s The proceedings of the Senate shall be briefly and accurately stated on the 

ournal. 


Rule IJI provides that— 


the tore or 8 call te 8 9 — 5 * 
entries corrected. The reading of the qournal shall not be unless 
by unanimous consent; and when any motion shall be made to amend or 
correct the same, it shall be deemed a privileged question, and proceeded 
with until disposed of. 

When the Journal is read, the first thing to be done is that it 
must be approved. That is done sub silentio. Then the mornin 
business comes in. That is the rule; though it is not mater 
now, except I think it would be better to go through with the 
call for mor: business in the ordinary way. 

Mr. VEST, am not 5 for the resolution coming 
here. It was offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
the Chair took up the question immediately as to substituting it 
for the resolution submitted yesterday. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I did not intend to ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator from Ohio is right. The 
Journal ought to be read and approved, and then routine busi- 
ness be received. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I merely asked for the substitution of the 
resolution for the one presented by me yesterday, and now Task 
that it shall go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is right. 

Mr. VEST. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will go over under the rule. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask that I may be permitted to be absent 
from the Senate during the remainder of this extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request of the Senator from Colorado is 
granted. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides thatthe resolu- 
tion reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections is now before 
the Senate. The resolution will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Les Mantle is entitled to be admitted to à seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 4 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the question in- 
volved in the proposition now before the Senate is not only one of 
the mignon privilege, butof transcendentimportance. Itisone 
the solution of which does not depend on the determination of 
any question of fact, but rests solely upon constitutional and stat- 
tuory construction. Itis therefore a question in the consideration 
and determination of which noelement of partisanship can be per- 
mitted, and I am sure will not be permitted to enter. It may 
seem somewhat strange that there should be, after a lapse of 
over one hundred years since the adoption of our Constitution, 
room for any serious differences of opinion as to whether the ex- 
ecutive of a State has or has not the constitutional power in a given 
ease to confer upon a citizen by appointment the right to a seat 
temporarily or otherwise in this y, and yet the report in the 
case under consideration and the debate now in progress clearly 
show that this is so. 

The right upon the part of a citizen to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States is one that can only exist in virtue of the ex- 
ercise in some proper form by a State speaking through some 
authorized officer or tribunal of a high constitutional function. 
When, therefore, a citizen of any State claims that this function 
has been so exercised as to clothe him with this constitutional 
a A he should not be turned away from the doors of the Senate 

th a wave of the hand, or without the most careful considera- 
tion of the questions involved. This much is due the citizen 
claiming the seat and nothing less than this is due both the State 
and the executive of the State whence he comes. 

But aside from the rights of the claimant and of the State, all 
of which are entitled to the highest consideration and the most 
faithful guardianship, there are still other and higher interests 
involved, demanding no less of careful and . investiga- 
tion, of correct constitutional interpretation, and they are those 
relating not only to the conservation of the integrity of the 
Constitution, but also of that of the Senateitself. It be con- 
ceded, I take it by all, itis of the utmost importance that the 

sonnel, the constituent parts of this most exalted legislative 
body, not only in this country, but in the world, should forever 
be kept free from any taint in the title under which they hold. 

We are told with great confidence that the theory of the Con- 
stitution is that it was so constructed in its various provisions 
relating to the choosing of United StatesSenators that the Sen- 
ate shall always have its full complement of members presentin 
this body. So that in the language of the report of the majority 
the Senate shall be kept full—alwaysfull.” Grant, for the sake 
of the argument, that thisisso; and grantfurther, thatitis always 
a matter of deep regret that there should be a vacant seat from an 
State for any considerable length of time, yet in all confidence 
submit that an occasional vacancy for a brief time in the repre- 
sentation of a State, or twoStates, or a half dozen States for that 
matter, is an evil infinitesimal in 5 and character, in im- 
portance and consequences, com with that overshadowing 
evil which must necessarily result from. the recognition of acon- 
struction, or the cd ar of a doctrine that eventuate in 
admitting to a seat in the Senate a single member who is lack- 
ing in the proper constitutional title. There is but one way, it 
is respectfully submitted, by which Senators can be righ ully 
chosen under our present Constitution, either for a full term or 
to fill a br may and that is by the Legislatures of the States 
res vely. s 

he 3 of a State has no constitutional power to choose 
a Senator for a State, no not for even the briefest possible period 
of time; that belongs alone and exclusively under the Constitu- 
tion to the Legislature. The executive, however, is, by a cer- 
tain carefully prescribed, clearly defined, limited constitutional 
grant, clothed with the prerogative which he alone can exercise, 
as I shall confidently conten 755 after a Senator has been thus 
chosen by the proper constitution authority—the islature— 
and a vacancy in that Senator’s term so chosen su uently 
happens“ by resignation or otherwise” by which he can, in the 
event such vacancy or vacancies happen during the recess of 
the Legislature,” not choose a Senator, not even fill the vacancy, 
but e temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such yacancy.” 

The primary and constitutional power, therefore, both of 
choosing Senators for full terms, whether these full terms be for 
two, four, or six years, and also of Aing Peter a which ma; 
occur in those terms belongs under the Constitution exclusively 
to the Legislature of the State, and the only constitutional power 
inhering in the executive of a State in respect of this important 
function, is not to choose a Senator, not to fill a vacancy, use 
these are functions vested clearly by the Constitution exclusively 


intments“ in 
during the 


in the Legislature, but to make temporary ap 


case vacancies happen by resignation or other 
recess of the . f 

p Senn 3, Article I, of the Constitution provides in part as 
ollows: 


The Senate of the United States shall be com of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sena- 


tor shall have one vote. 
Immediately after they shall have assembled in co uence of the first 
vided as irade algebra De ‘ee classes. The 


election, they shall be 
seats of the tors of the first c vacated at the expiration of 


the second year, of the second ciass at the expiration of the fourt „and 
ot the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen b; on or 
otherwise d the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may 6 temporary etapa be until the next meeting of the 
Legislature, which s then fill such vacancies. 

In giving construction, therefore, to these clauses of the Con- 
stitution, and inorder to determine the precise scope and extent 
of the constitutional power of the executive of a State there- 
under, it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind the im- 
portant fact, to which all must give assent, that both the choosing 
ofa Senator for a full term, as well also as the filling of any vacancy 
that may happen in that term, by resignation or otherwise, not 
only belongs under the Constitution exclusively to the Legisla- 
ture, but is by the express terms of the Constitution made man- 
datory on such Legislature. The clause in the Constitution 
correctly paraphrased reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of twoSenators, who 
shall be chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years. 

While as to vacancies happening by resignation or otherwise 
during a recess of a Legislature, they, using the precise language 
of the Constitution, without any transposition or interpolation of 
terms, “shall be filled by the Legislature which shall meet next 
after the making of a 8 appointment.” 

The clause reads, until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies,” while the power of the ex- 
ecutive to 8 under the Constitution is not only limited to 
that of making temporary appoinfments until the next meeting 
of the Legislature in cases where vacancies happen by resi, 
tion or otherwise during the recess of such toriais but it is 
not mandatory, as in the case of the Legislature whose duty itis 
to choose both for a full term, and also to fill vacancies, but left 
optional with the executive, the language of the Constitution 
bein 5 the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments. 

T now come, before proceeding to a review of the history of 
the Constitutional Convention and of Senatorial discussion and 
action on this and kindred questions, and before attempting 
to state what I conceive to be the pronor construction to be 
placed on the constitutional provision I have just quoted, to con- 
sider further the pivotal point in the report of the committee, 
and upon which so much reliance seems to be placed by the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, namely, that the construction for 
which he insists was notonly intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution . to the end that the Senate of the United 
States shall, to use the language of the report, be full, alwa; 
full.” And in this connection I agree in advance that it was the 
intention of the Convention which framed the Constitution to 
provide all the necessary machinery with appropriate and ample 
powers, whereby in case such machinery, should be keptin proper 
motion, performing at all times its proper functions, each State 
should at all times be represented in the Senate of the United 
States by two Senators. 5 

That it was, in other words, the purpose and meaning of the 
men who framed the Constitution to clothe all necessary officers 
and tribunals within each State with that ample power in re- 
spect of the ewer of United States Senators, both for full 
terms and to vacancies, so that in case those officers and tri- 
bunals exercised their appropriate constitutional functions in the 
manner and at the times authorized and required of them, re- 
spectively, by the Constitution, that then there never would be - 
an interregnum in the representation of any State—never a time 
except such proper reasonable time as might be necessary for the 
exercise of the power of cr bea neg in the manner required by 
the Constitution, and such further time as might be necessary to 
enable the Senator chosen to ee and take the oath of office— 
when any State should not be fully represented by two Senators. 

There is therefore no room for controversy on this point be- 
tween the majority and minority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections respecting this case—no room upon this point for 
any difference of opinion between the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts . HOAR] and pin unless indeed it should be 
contended by him, unless indeed this report of the majority means 
and is intended to mean, that it was not only the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to provide for the choosing of Senators 
ina manner which should, in the event of the proper performance 
of duty upon that tribunal or officer designated by the Constitution 
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to represent the State in the matter of the appointment of Sen- 
ators, result in always keeping the Senate full, but also to pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy that might result from a decli- 
nation, refusal, or inability, ou please, of such tribunal or 
officer to perform this constitutional function. 

If the contention of the report in this case and that of the hon- 
orable Senator who submitted it is the latter, then I most re- 
spectfully and emphatically dissent. While we all agree that 
it was the intention among other things of the men who made 
the Constitution to provide so that the Senate might as nearly 
as ible at all times be represented by two Senators from 
each State in the event the States complied with the constitu- 
tional mandate, yet if the contention of the report and of the 
honorable Senator is to gow step further and to insist that not 
only such was the intention, but also that it was the intention to 
provide for the filling of a vacancy that might occur by reason 
of the failure or refusal of the State to perform its constitutional 
functions, the performance of which could not but result in giv- 
ing such State full and complete representation in the Senate 
at all times, then, Mr. President, we have come to the parting 
of the ways in this controversy. 

While I insist, and the minority of the committee insist, that 
under the interpretation we place on the Constitution all has 
been done by the framersof that instrument necessary and proper 
to give a State full and complete chi pian spo a in the Senate at 
all times by the constitutional provisions just quoted, and while 
we contend the framers of the Constitution provided in a’clear 
and specific manner that Senators should be chosen exclusively 
by the Legislatures of the States respectively both for full terms 
and to fill vacancies, and clothed the executives of the States 
respectively with the power to make temporary appointments 
when vacancies perpen by resignation or otherwise during a re- 
cess of the Legislature, it was never for one moment contem- 
plated by the Convention which made that great instrument, as 
we believe, that either the Legislatures or the executives of 
great sovereign States would for any reason, or for any time, 
or under any circumstances, or on any account, omit to exercise 
at the Bd ned time and in the proper manner this great consti- 
tutional function impressed upon them, and the non-evercise of 
which upon the part of any State is a direct step toward national 
disintegration. 

Hence we confidently insist, while the Convention provided all 
the necessary machinery ina State appropriate and proper to 
enable pach Ghats to keep its full representation in the Senate 
of the United States at all times, under all circumstances, it was 
not the intention of that Convention to provide for any such 
emergency as that resulting from a deliberate failure of a State 
to exercise its constitutional functions through the machiner 
provided by the Constitution, and the performance of whic 
would result in giving full representation at all times. To have 
done that would have been to have discredited in advance the 
stability, the permanency, the perpetuity of the great structure 
of 3 they were building. To have contemplated such 
a thing, much less to have been guilty of the unpardonable folly 
of attempting to provide against it, would have been to chisel 
with their own hands upon the very foundation stones of the 
Government they were establishing their own distrust as to its 
capacity to live. If these great founders of the Republic had in 
contemplation the possible failure of the Legislature of a State 
to perform a function so essential tothe very existence of the 
Government, and the maintenance of its own rights, and had at- 
cg a to provide a substitute which in such event should come 
to the rescue of the State and perform that function, to the end 
that each State should at all times have a full representation 
in the Senate of the United States, as contended by the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, and if such a thing were necessary 
in order that there should be no interregnum in representation, 
in the event of the failure of the Legislature to perform its ap- 

ropriate mandatory constitutional function, then, why not also 
for the same reason, and for the same orpoa and to the same 
great end, so heroically contended for by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, should not the Convention have gone a step further 
and clothed some officer or tribunal with power to appoint a Sen- 
ator in the event the executive of a State failed to exercise his 
constitutional function, and did not make a temporary appoint- 
ment in case of a vacancy happening during the recess of the 
Legislature? 
fit were necessary, essential, appropriate, or proper, I respect- 
fully submit, for the Constitutional Convention to anticipate in 
Ad vance, or contemplate such a thing as the Legislature of a State 
failing to perform & great constitutional duty so absolutely es- 
sential, not only to the maintenance of its own sovereign rights, 
but also to the very existence and perpetuity of the Government, 
and the vindication of the right of such State to participate to 
the full extent of its rightful constitutional sathorit in the busi- 
ness of this great legislative body, and to provide in advance a 
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remedy, thus discrediting their own work, then it would have 
been equally necessary, 5 and proper to have provided 
also in advance a remedy in the event of a failure on the part of 
the executive of a State to perform his constitutional function of 
equal importance to the existence of the Government and the 
preservation of the rights of a State in this body. In many of 
the States of the Union the recesses of the Legislature extend 
over a period of nearly two years—in all of them nearly a full 
year. Take the case of my own State, Oregon. 

The Legislature meets in biennial session on the second Mon- 
day of Janu Let us suppose a case, and to which I briefly 
alluded yesterday. My term expires March 4, 1897. The Leg- 
islature of Oregon adjourned in February last, some four weeks 
ago, and will not convene again, unless convened in extra- 
ordinary session, until the second Monday in January, 1895— 
nearly two years hence. Suppose I were to die, resign, or be 
expelled to-day, during this recess, then there would be such a 
Tanor in this body from the State of Oregon which we all 
agree the governor could constitutionally fill, by making a tem- 
porary appointment, or he could convene the Legislature in 
extraordinary session, and then it could fill it. We will all fur- 
ther that in such event it would be the duty, the consti- 
tutional duty of the executive of that State, to either make a 
temporary appointment or convene the Legislature in extraor- - 
dinary session without delay, to the end that the great purpose 
of the framers of the Constitution might be carried out, namely, 
that each State should at all times have its proper representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

But suppose my good friend, Governor Pennoyer, for some 
reason peculiar to himself—and he has at times, I might say in 
this connection, some rather peculiar and odd views, not in har- 
mony always with everyone else, following in the revolutionary 
path marked out by the recent action of the Legislatures of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington not only refuses to make a tem- 
2 appointment, but also declines to convene the Legislature 

nextraordinary session, what is the result? Why, undoubtedly 
Oregon in such a case would be represented by but one Senator 
from that State, at least until the Ist of February, 1895, a period 
of nearly two years. Where does my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, find any person or tribunal or 
wer, which in such a situation could come to the rescue of the 
isfranchised State and provide the second Senator for the State 
of Oregon for two years? 

Yet we find our distinguished friends making the remarkable 
argument here that this constitutional provision must be so con- 
strued that at all times, every day and every week and ever, 
month, theré must be two Senators here from each State; ani 
the majority of the committee insist, by implication at least, that 
by giving these provisions that construction for which they con- 
tend, there would always be two Senators here from each State. 
It is not true, Mr. President; it is bad logic; it is all wrong? 

If no such power exists, what then becomes of the argument 
of the majority of the committee and of my venerable and re- 
spected friend, the able Senator from Massachusetts, to the ef- 
fect that his interpretation of the Constitution will result in 
„keeping the United States Senate full—always full,” and that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the immediate filling of every vacancy that might occur 
in the representation from any State, whether such vacancy 
happens by resignation or otherwise, or whether it occurs, or 
even happens, if you please, by reason of the property constituted 
and authorized tribunals or officers whose business it is to rep- 
resent the State, respectively, in the choosing of Senators, fail- 
ing to perform their constitutional duty? 

While I admit that among other things the Constitutional 
Convention had in view the adoption of such provision as would 
forever, as long as the Government lasts, preserve intact the 
Senate of the United States as one of the legislative branches of 
the Government, there was no great purpose upon the part of 
the convention to make provision that every seat in that Senate 
should at all times and under all circumstances be filled, or that 
each State should be compelled to have in the Senate two Sena- 
tors at all times and under all circumstances. Therefore, to the 
end that the existence of the Senate should be maintained and 
preserved, the classification in the beginning was wisely pro- 
vided for. 

The great purpose of this classification was to so provide that 
the terms of one-third of the body should expire every two years, 
thus leaving a Senate composed of two-thirds of the whole body 
in existence at all times and under all circumstances, save an oc- 
casional vacancy that might oceur by death, resignation, or other 
like cause, and under these wise provisions the Senate of the 
United States has existed for more than one hundred years. 
The Senate organized in 1789 is the Senate of to-day. ere 
has never been but one Senate of the United States, and we 
trust there never will be but one. 
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If it were a fact, therefore, that the construction sought to be 
placed on the Constitution by the committee would result in pro- 
viding for every ible emergency that might arise, for every 
vacancy, if you please, that ht happen or oceur by reason of 
the failure of a State to appoint a Senator through the constituted 
appointing power as required by the Constitution, then there 
might be some force in the position of the committee. If the 

` construction claimed would justify the conclusion of the commit- 
tee that it would result in keeping, in the language of the com- 
ittee, ‘‘the Senate full, always full,” then would the argument 
clothed with ter weight and more convincing assurance. 
But unfortunately, as I have shown, this is not so. While the 
committee would by a forced construction of the language of the 
Constitution, Dy toe rejection of the universally 5 
maxim of statutory and constitutional construction, provide for 
filling a vacancy caused by a failure of the Legislature of a State 
to perform a constitutional function, they find no means in 
the Constitution of supplying a vacancy resulting from the fail- 
ure of the executive of a State to perform an equally important 
constitutional function. 

The construction placed upon the Constitution by the minority 
of the committee, and for which I am contending, will result, 
provided Legislatures and governors of States do their duty, 
pronar they never fail to perform the constitutional function 

pressed u them by the great fundamental charter, in 
keeping, in the language of the report of the majority the Sen- 
ate full, always full,” while the construction sought to be en- 
A by the committee, and by the distinguished Senators 
m Massachusetts and Alabama on the provisions in question, 
seeks to meet an emergency caused by the failure of the Legis- 
lature only to perform its constitutional duty, while it makes no 
pretense whatever of providing for the filling of a vacancy re- 
sul from the failure of a governor to perform his duty. The 
great fallacy of the argument of the report, and of the distin- 
hed Senators, consists in the fact that the men who made the 
nstitution never intended to do either. 

The Constitution clothed certain tribunalsand officers in each 
State with em powers whereby each in their turn performing 
their appropriate and constitutional functions, would enable the 
wheels of the Government to revolve in proper order, thus se- 
curing every right, not only of the people, but of the States in 
their sovereign capacity in so far as representation in the Senate 
of the United States is concerned. But having done this it ‘‘lays 
its hands on individual conscience and individual duty,” and 
further, in the language of that great constitutional lawyer, 
Mr. Webster, the distinguished predecessor of his eminently 
worthy and able successor in this body, whose words, it occurs to 
me, have not been fitly chosen by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts to sustain the report of the committee— 

The Constitution utters its behests in the name and by authority of the 
people, and it does not exact from States any plighted public faith to main- 
tainit. Onthe 2 it makes its on preservation depend on individual 
duty and individual obligation. Sir, the States can not omit to appoint 
Senators and electors. It is not a matter resting in State discretion or 
State pleasufe. The Constitution has taken better care of its own preserva- 
tion. It lays its hand on individual conscience and individual duty. It in- 
capacitates any man to sit in the Legislature of a State who shall not have 
first taken his solemn oath to support the Constitution of the United States 


as they are to support their own State constitution. Nay, sir, they are as 
solemnly sworn to support it as we ourselves are, who are members of Con- 


gress. 
The distinguished lawyer, proceeding further upon this great 
question, said: 


Nomember of a State Legislature can refuse to proceed, at the proper 
time, to elect Senators to Congress or to provide for the choice of electors 
of President and Vice-President any more than the members of this Senate 
can refuse, when the appointed day arrives, to meet the members of the 
other House to count the votes for those officers and ascertain who are 
chosen. In both cases the duty binds, and with equal strength, the con- 
science of the individual member, and it is imposed on all by an oath in the 
same words, Let it then never be said, sir, that it is a matter of discretion 


doing either, so often as the time arrives, withouta direct violation of their 
Qnty ae their oaths; such a violation as would break up any other govern- 
ment, 

Surely, Mr. President, Mr. Webster never dreamed that the 
Constitution 3 or intended to provide a substitute whose 
duty it should be to appoint a Senator from a State to fill a vacancy 
caused by the failure of a State Legislature to choose a Senator 
at the time and in the manner it was its constitutional right and 
duty todoso. No, Mr. President, this great fabric of constitu- 
tional government, this model Republic of the world, was never 
constructed upon the theory that either the National Govern- 
ment or any State government would ever at any time fail to 
porom a constitutional function when and as required by the 

‘onstitution, and which is essential to its very existence. en 
sovereign States do this, then we stand in the presence of revolu- 
tion, and then there is but one remedy, and that not a peaceful 
one. 


Section 1, Article II, of the Constitution provides as follows: 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof m: 
direct, a number of yi Rea equal to the whole number of Senators — 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress, etc. 

By this provision full power and authority are given to each 
State to enable it to be properly represented in the electoral 
college for the election of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

But suppose the Legislature of a State refuse or for any reason 
omit to direct themanner in which such electors shall be ap- 
pointed, or having directed they should be chosen either by the 
executive or by the qualified electors of the State, these decline to 
appoint such electors, would not such omission or refusal deprive 
such State of its proper representation in the electoral college, 
would it not deprive such State of any voice in the election of a 
Presidentand Vice-President, and is there any power by which 
said State in such a case can be given its representation in the 
college, or a voice in the selection of S President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; and moreover is it not as important, yea, infinitely of greater 
importance, that each State should be represented in the elec- 
toral college and have a voice in the election of President and 
Vice-President as that each State should at all times have its full 
representation in the Senate? 

ut notonly so. Would anyone contend that in such a case 
the action of the Legislature, or rather its nonaction, was not 
the act of and in every sense binding on the State. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts in his report in this 
ease, as also in his speech yesterday in support of that report, 
announces what seems to me the remarkable doctrine that the 
failure or refusal, or, to be entirely free from any charge of dis- 
ingenuousness, to use his own language, ‘‘the inability of a ma- 
jority of a State Legislature, where there is more than one can- 
didate, to agree upon a Senator, is by no means equivalent to a 
refusal of a State to elect one.” 

Surely, Mr. President, this is a doctrine which can not for one 
moment be maintained. In what way? Through what organ? 
By what instrumentality alone can or does a State in itssovereign 
capacity speak or act? Itis through the Legislature of each 
State, and through that alone, except, perhaps, in the single 
case of the temporary appointment of a Senator in case a vacancy 
happens during the recess of the Legislature by resignation or 
otherwise, and unless, indeed, Congress has provided that its 
sovereign will can be expressed at the ballot box or in some 
other way. For the 8 in so far as the choosing of Sena- 
tors is concerned, and in so far as filling vacancies is concerned, 
a State in its sovereign capacity must speak alone in the man- 
ner pointed out in the Constitution in the matter of choosing or 
refusing to choose a Senato? for a full term, and that is through 
the Legislature whenever it has an opportaniiy to do so. 

Therefore the act of a Legislature chosen next preceding the 
expiration of the time for which any Senator is elected, and 
whose constitutional and statutory duty it is to elect a successor, 
in either electing, or in omitting, or failing, or, if you please, in 
being unable, and therefore omitting, to choose such successor, 
is, I respectfully and confidently submit, the act of the State to 
all intents and pur s, and it will not do to say such inability 
upon the part of a Legislature to perform a great constitutional 
duty, which it has the clear power and opportunity to perform, 
is not mong upon or the act of the State. 

I submit these considerations, Mr. President, in response to 
the following statement in the report of the committee: 

It is said that a failure by the Legislature to elect a Senator is a refusal 
by the State to be represented. The answer to thatis twofold: 

First. That the Constitution of the United States did not mean to permit 
a State to refuse to be represented. and this constitutional purpose has been 
carried out as far as penne by the statute of 1866. 

Second. The inability of the majority of a State Legislature, where there 
is more than one candidate, to agree upon a Senator is by no means equiva- 
lent to a refusal of a State to elect one. 

The 5 of the committee most emphatically deny that 
proposition. submit, Mr. President, in addition to What I 
have already said, inasmuch as the State can only speak in the 
choosing of Senators through its Legislature, the act of that 
Legislature, whatever may have been the motives of its mem- 
bers, or the reasons which have led to such action, whether 
such failure to electis the deliberate and unanimous vote of every 
member of the body against an election, or whether it is the re- 
sult of a disagreement among the members as to candidates, the 
action, the final act of the Legislature, whatever it may be, 
whether it results in the election or nonelection of a Senator, is 
the act of the State. 

Mr. HOAR. What act? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Theact of either electing the 
Senator or the act of doing nothing, not electing. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, does he think do- 
ing nothing is an act? I think it is not. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido most decidedly when ap- 
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plied to this particular provision, It being the act of the State, 

submit such State is not in a position to insist that it is Sera | 
deprived of its proper representation in the Senate of the Uni 
States without its consent, 

And now, Mr. President, haying said this much by way of 
brushing away some of the fog which itseems to me has enveloped 
the real questions at issue, I shall proceed to the main questions 
involved. 

It is a rule of construction as old as the history of jurispru- 
dence, that in considering the provisions of a constitution or 
statute that construction shall be adopted which will give some 
meaning to each clause and each word employed, provided this 
can be done and maintain the sense of the provision. To give a 
construction to a provision, therefore, when this can be done, 
for the purpose of conveying a different sense, for the pepon 
of either e ging or restricting a power conferred, and which 
leayes out of the account—leaves wholly meaningless and en- 
tirely useless—a phrase or a word or words, is to ignore and set 
aside a rule of interpretation the utility and sacredness of which 
no lawyer will deny. Keeping, then, this rule steadily in view, 
let us endeayor to ascertain what is meant by the clause in the 
Constitution, which declares: 

And if vacancies hap by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of 


the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary a 
8 until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall. then 121 
such vacancies, 


And the precise question for our determination and the one 
involved in the case before us and which must determine as to 
the right of the governors of the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
and Washington to make the temporary appointments they have 
~ made, is this: Does this power on the part of the executive of a 
State to make temporary appointments extend to a case where 
the full term of a Senator has expired byoperation of law, when 
the Legislature of the State, whose constitutional and statu- 
tory duty it is to elect his successor, has had an opportunity to 
elect, but has failed to do so; or is it limited to cases where, dur- 
ing the term of a Senator, and before it hasexpired by operation 
of law, a vacancy happens—no matter how, whether by death, 
resignation, abandonment, expulsion, or in some similar way— 
in other words, by resignation or otherwise? The minority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections hold to the latter view, 
and I join in that view, of course, with great deference to the 
opinion of the majority, without the slightest doubt in my mind 
as to its correctness. 

In giving construction to the clause of the Constitution just 
quoted, and in determining the question as to the power of the 
executive of a State to make a temporary 5 nens, it is 
proper we should consider the legislation of Congress upon the 
subject of the election of United States Senators. That legis- 
lation was in furtherance of aid of the States in the election 
of Senators and it placed a legislative construction upon the 
clauses of the Constitution just quoted by which two points, left 
vague and by no means entirely clear by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, were made pee and definite. Prior to this legisla- 
tion it was a matter of uncertainty as to what particular Legis- 
lature should choose the successor to a Senator whose term 
either had expired or was about to expire, and therefore Con- 

in this act of July 25, 1866, provided that such Senators 

ould be chosen by the Legislature of the State which is chosen 

next preceding the expiration of the time for which any Senator 
was elected to represent such State in Congress.” 

Thesixteenth section of the act provided in terms that whenever 
on the meeting of the Legislature of any State a vacancy exists 
in the representation of such State in the Senate, the Legisla- 
ture shall proceed on the second Tuesday after the meeting and 
organization to elect a pon to fill such vacancy, ete. This 
legislative construction, Mr. President, has, I believe, been uni- 
versally accepted by Congress, by the Legislatures of the sey- 
eral States, and by the poopie generally of this country from 
that day until the present. 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that the Constitution of the 
United States makes it the constitutional duty of the Legisla- 
ture in each State which ischosen next 3 the expiration 
of the time for which a Senator was elected to represent such 
State in Congress to elect a successor, and keeping this view of 
the case constantly before us let us proceed to the consideration 
of the question as to whether or not the executive of a State has 
the constitutional power to make a temporary appointment for 
the beginning of a term in a case where the Legislature whose 
constitutional duty it was to choose a Senator for such term has 
had an opportunity to do so and has failed to perform its consti- 
tutional Fian 

With all deference, Mr. President, with that deferential hu- 
mility and respect due certainly from me to the great ability, 
the legal learning, the ripe experience of the distinguished Sen- 


ators of the Committee on Privileges and Elections from each 


side of this Chamber who haye joined in the report of that 
committee, I must be permitted to enter my respec but de- 
liberate and emphatic protest that no such construction of these 
provisions of the Constitution was ever intended by the men 
who framed them. 

In the ‘light of these observations, let us consider the provi- 
sions of the Constitution under consideration and endeavor to 
arrive at a conclusion as to their correct interpretation. 7 

The minority of the committee hold to the view that, inas- ` ` 
much as the Constitution in plain and specific terms provides 
in the first instance for certain definite specific terms of Sen- 
ators, first of six years, then four, then two years, by virtue of 
the classification be made immediately after assembling in 
consequence of the first election, and then provides— 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State— i S 
that the vacancy contemplated and referred to is a vacancy 
occurring by resignation, or otherwise, in one or the other- of 
these fixed and definitely-described terms, and that it has no 
reference whatever to any condition that may exist at the ex- 
piration of any of thess regular terms, and this is so for a great 
number of reasons, First, because it is the constitutional duty 
of the Legislature of a State, not only in virtue of the provis- 
ions of the Constitution itself, but doubly so in virtue of the 
act of Congress of July 25, 1866, to provide by election in advance 
of such a vacancy for a successor to a Senator whose full term is 
about to expire. And it was never contemplated, as we submit 
that the Legislature, no less than the executive, ot a State would 
fail to perform this great constitutional function. 

In other words, we confidently insist for the reasons already 
fully indicated that the vacancy referred to in the Constitution 
is a something that must be carved out of a term to which a 
Senator has been chosen, It is a vacancy that must happen,” 
not by a predetermined fact, not by the occurrence of some 
we all know long in advance of its occurrence is absolutely sure 
to occur at a certain date, but a vacancy which ‘happens b, 
resignation or otherwise: ” that is, which happens in some su 
manner as a resignation, in some like manner, some unexpected 
manner, in some manner that we did not anticipate, some man- 
ner we did not expect, some like unexpected and unanticipated 
manner such as death, abandonment, expulsion, or other like 
unexpected occurrence, and not only by resignation, but other- 
wise. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 FURNISH 


A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE CONSTRUCTION. CONTENDED 
FOR BY THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTEE, 


The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], in his speech on 
yesterday, devoted considerable space to a consideration of the 
proceedings of the Convention which framed the Constitution 
and thought he could see in these an argument in favor of that 
construction of that portion of the instrument relating to tempo- 
rary appointments of Senators by the executives of States so abl 
contended for by him. A consideration of these proceedings D 
both interesting and instructive; butas Ishall contend, and as I be- 
lieve I can demonstrate, so far from furnishing any argument in 
favor of the construction for which he contends, they furnish a 
very strong argument against that construction. In the original 
Plan of a Federal Constitution,” submitted to the Convention 
by Mr. Charles Pinckney on the 29th day of May, 1787, it was 
prosas that the Senate of the United States should be chosen 

y the House of Delegates. That plan contemplated assigning 
to each State, not an equal number of Senators, but to some 
States a greater and some a less number, and the provision in 
that plan relating to vacancies read as follows: 

As their terms of service expire the House of Delegates shall fill them up 
by elections for —— years; and they— 7 

That is the House of Delegates 
shall fill all vacancies that arise from death or resignation for the time of 
service remaining of the members so dying or resigning. 

This plan, therefore, provided, as in the Constitution as itstands 
to-day, on this subject, a tribunal—not the Legislature of a State 
it is true, but the House of Delegates—as the House of Repre- 
sentatives was called at that time, whose constitutional duty it 
should be to not only choose Senators originally, but their suc- 
cessors from time to time as their terms might expire, and then 

rovided that that same tribunal should fill vacancies occurring 

rom death or resignation, thus keeping up clearly the distinction 
between the filling of a term originally and the filling of va- 
eancies that might occur in such term, precisely as we claim is 
the case in the Constitution as finally adopted. 

In the report of the committee of detail submitted to the con- 
vention by Mr. Rutledge August 6, 1787, the clause on this sub- 
ject read as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the 3 ot the 
several States. Each Legislature shall choose two rs. Vacancies 
may be sup; by the executive until the next meeting of the Legislature. Each 
member shall have one vote, 
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It will thus be seen that in this original draft from the com- 
mittee of detail, the simple term “ vacancies,” without any lim- 
itation or qualification whatever, was employed. Neither the 
word “happen” nor the words“ b. on or otherwise” 
were included. It was simply, 
the executive until the next mee 

When the matter came up for 
Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania objected to vacancies in the Senate 
being supplied by the executives of the States. He 8 yee 

re- 


unnece as the Legislatures will meet so frequently. 
moves,” said he, the spre too far from the people, the 
executives in most of the States being elected by the Legislatures. 


As he had always thought the appointment of the executive by 
the legislative branch wrong, so it was still more so that the ex- 
ecutive should elect into the legislativo department.” 
While Mr. Randolph argued that it was necessary in order to 
vent, to use his own language, ‘‘ inconvenient in the 

te 


“True,” Mr. Williamson said, asstated by Senator PUGH in 
his argument yesterday, ‘that Senators might resign or not ac- 
.” He said that, but he did not say, true, a Legislature may 
fail to elect. He did not state that asa reason why this power 
should be given to an executive. Nobody said that in the Con- 
vention. They did say that a man duly chosen might die or 
might refuse to accept, but no one ever mareata in the Con- 
vention a case where the Legislature should fail to elect, and 
not one of the distinguished Senators who favor the report of 
the committee in this case can point it out. 

Mr. VANCE. If my colleague on the committee will allow 
me, I should like to ask him a question which I think is perti- 
nent in this connection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of om Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. Can the Senator point out any case in the Con- 
stitution where a duty being primarily imposed upon an officer 
therein named, the performance of that duty is conferred upon 
another officer contingent upon the failure of the first officer to 
perform his 9 a 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. There is no such ease in the Con- 
stitution. It ean not be found. I have been trying here for the 
last half hour or more to demonstrate that very I have 
been trying to prove that the men who framed the Constitution 
after having designated a tribunal to perform a constitution 
function, never dreamed of depots asubstitute to perform that 
constitutional function in the event of a failure upon the part of 
the tribunal thus constitutionally provided to do its duty. 

True,“ Mr. Williamson said, as stated by Senator H in 
his argument yesterday, that Senators might or not ac- 
cept,” and gave that as his reason why there should be some pro- 
vision authorizing the executives to fill vacancies, and on the 

uestion being taken to strike out the words“ vacancies shall 
te supplied by the executives,” the vote was 1 in favor of striking 
out oad 8 against it, while Maryland was divided. 

Now, whatever may haye been the intention of the committee 
of detail, whether they intended that the words “ vacancies 
shall be supplied by the executives” should include a case of a 
vacancy occurring at the expiration of a term, it is absolutely 
clear beyond all question that the clause as reported by the 
committee of detail would, by ree construction, include a 
case such as that now before the Senate, and had the Convention 
stopped in its attempt to reform this particular provision of the 
report of the committee of detail with the vote refus to 
strike out these words vacancies shall be supplied by the ex- 
ecutives,” then I, for one, would have no trouble whatever in 
agreeing with the care ay Ep the committee. But, unfortu- 
nately for the argument of the committee and of the able Sena- 
tors from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] and from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], the convention, while they determined by this decisive 
vote that the executives of States should be empowered to fill 
vacancies, determined later on that they would define and fix 
by appropriate language the character of the vacancies which 
should thus be filled by the executives of States. And several 
propositions were submitted looking to limiting and qualifying 
the words vacancies shall be supplied by the executives.” 

One motion made Mr. Williamson was to insert, after the 
words“ vacancies shall be sappa by the executives,” the words 
unless other provision shall be made by the Legislature,” and 
this 8 was combated by Mr. Ellsworth, who declared 
that he was willing to trust the Legislature of a State, but not 
to give the former—the Legislature—a discretion to refer a 
pointments for the Senate to whom they pleased. Consequently 
the motion of Mr. Williamson was voted down by 4 ayes and 6 noes, 
Then itwas that Mr. Madison moved to strike out of the clause, 
as reported by the committee of detail, all after the words va- 
cancies,” and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘ happening by 
refusals to accept, resignations, or otherwise, may be 1 b 
the Legislature of the State in the representation of which suc 


vacancies happen, or by the executive thereof until the next 
meeting of the Legislature.” True, this propositionof Mr. Mad- 
ison was in the first instance agreed to nem. con. 

Now, Mr. President, if we were to admit that if the clause 
had remained in that form, that then the construction con- 
tended for by the committee and by the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts and Alabama would be the correct one; but this I deny 
and will conclusively show, I think in a moment, unfortunately 
again for the argument of the committee and of the distin- 
guished Senators who hold to that view, this portion of the Con- 
stitution was not left in this form, but as signed by the mem- 
bers of the Convention was remodeled and put in form as it- 
stands to-day. 

In other words, the clause, by refusals to accept,” which was 
a part of Mr, Madison’s motion, was stricken out, so that while 
by the report of the committee of detail, as well as amended by 
the motion of Mr. Madison, the executives of States were au- 
thorized until the next meeting of the Legislature to fill a va- 
cancy that might occur, not only by resignation or some such 
like cause, but also a vacancy caused by a refusal to accept on 
the part of a person theretofore duly chosen Senator by the 
Legislature, the provision, as finally remodeled, was entirely 
changed in this respect. Whatever, therefore, may have been 
the intention originally, or even throughout, of some of the mem- 
bers of that Convention, it seems to me perfectly clear that the 
final action of the Convention—and that is what we must look to 
to get the final conclusion of the mind of the Convention—limited 
the vacancies which could be filled by the executive to those 
carved out of a term by resignation or some other like cause, 
such as death, abandonment, or expulsion. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to understand the Senator. Ido 
not wish to inte t the course of his argument, but T wish to 
know whether he holds that in case of a refusal to accept the 


executive ht fill a vacancy at the beginning of a term. 
5 MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that & a very serious 
question. 


Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator indicated an opinion upon 
that 1 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that is a question upon 
which there can be a great deal said on both sides. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt what the Senator says is true; 
but I thought the course of the Senator's argument just now in- 
dicated an opinion on his part that there could be action by the 
executive in case of refusal to accept at the beginning of a term. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; I have not intended to ex- 
pron ay opinion on that question. I understand the Senator 

tinct: 


Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not prepared to give an opinion? 

Mr. MITCHELL of n. It is not necessary for my present 
purpose to 41 an opinion on that subject. AlI have meant 
to say is that if the clause in the report of the committee of de- 
tail as amended by the motion of Mr. Madison had remained a 
part of the Constitution to-day, then, asamatter of course, there 
would be no question but the executive would have power to ap- 
point a Senator in a case where the Legislature had chosen a 
person for a term and that person had refused to accept. 

Mr. GRAY, How does that ease differ from a vacancy which 
exists according to the opinion of the majority of the committee 
hy reason of the Legislature failing to elect at all to a full 

erm? 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Thereisa difference, andI think 
a very wide difference. 

Mr. GRAY, Perhaps I do not understand the Senator. I 
supposed he was alluding to a vacancy that existed by reason of 
the election of a person to a full term in the United States Sen- 
ate and the refusal of the person so elected to accept. Is that 
the ease the Senator is e 3 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I made the statement that Mr. 
Madison's amendment did Pore for the appointment by the 
executive to fill a vacancy which arose in a case where the Legis- 
lature had duly chosen a person 


Mr. GRAY. For a full term. a ö 
For a full term, and that per- 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
son had refused to accept. 

Mr. GRAY. What was the action of the Convention? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will come to that later. The 
Senator will see in a moment. 

Mr. GRAY. How does that differ, then, from the case of a 
vacancy existing, as the majority say, by reason of the Legisla- 
ture not electing at all? There are two things necessary to com- 
plete an election: First, the action of the Legislature; and sec- 
ond, the ROR RES. of the person elected. 

Mr. LL of Oregon. I am not prepared to say that 
there is in law any real difference, but there is this difference 
in so fay as the facts are concerned: In the one case no person 
has been chosen at all by the Legislature for the full term, while 
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in the other case a person has been chosen, although he has 

never accepted, : 
Mr. HOAR. Suppose they chose a person who was not con- 

stitutionally qualified in the State, as Albert Gallatin was 


chosen? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, 
my argument is that the Madison amendment provided for an 
additional kind of vacancy that could be filled by the executive 
which is not included in the Constitation as it stands to-day. 
That is my argument, and there is no escape from it, as I shall 
show in a moment. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think the Senator caught the drift of 
my question. 

r. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
he is willing to state his opinion on that very interesting ques- 
tion. Albert Gallatin was chosen by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania a Senator, and it was objected that he had not been a 
citizen nine years. In that case Mr. Gallatin, not being ad- 
mitted to the Senate and the Legislature having adjourned, 
could the governor fill the vacancy or not? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have already said to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that it is not necessary for the pu 
of my argument here to express an opinion upon that subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. But I should say not, decidedly 
not, if I were driven to it; although I confess in a case of that 
kind there is much stronger reason for the argument that the 

vernor pales fill the vacancy than in the case for which my 

tinguished friend is contending. 

Mr. HOAR. But in the case I put, if the Senator will pardon 
me, which was put to me yesterday by the Senator himself in 
an interruption, the EA have done their best and they 
can not conscientiously agree. In the Senator’s case, where he 
thinks the governor might fill the vacancy, the Legislature have 
not done their best, because without sufficient inquiry they have 
elected a man who is not qualified. Yet he thinks that the gov- 
ernor may fill at the beginning of the term in one case and not 
in the other. . 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I inquired of the Senator yester- 
day when he made that same argument whether the Senate of 
the United States is to determine, and if not the Senate then 
what tribunal is to determine whether, in the case of the failure 
to elect by a Legislature, that failure to elect has been brought 
about by the Legislature trying their best to elect and failing 
or by the wanton act of the Legislature, and the Senator answered 
that the Senate could not determine that question. 

Mr. HOAR. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon, I made no such 
answer. I answered that the presumption was that the Legisla- 
ture had done their best of course. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I will now try to 
find out ‘‘ where I am at.” [Laughter.] 

The Madison amendment—and to this I invite the especial at- 
tention of Senators—did not empower the executive of a State 
to make temporary appointments to fill a vacancy at the com- 
mencement of a Senatorial term except such vacancy arose, or 
happened if you please, in one particular way, and that by a re- 
foul | to accept. So that the very provisions relied on by the 
committee and the distinguished Senator from Alabama as an 
argument in their favor—I refer to the Madison amendment 
recognized the primary and exclusive right of the Legislature 
to choose a Senator in the first instance, and only provided that 
vacancies arising from resignation or other like causes, and also 
vacancies napping by reason of the refusal of a person who 
had been duly chosen 2 Legislature to accept, should be 
filled by temporary appointments of the executive until the next 
meeting of the Legislature. Here the well-recognized rule er- 
pressio unius exclusio alterius applies; that is to say, the Madison 
amendment limited the power of the executive to appoint a Sen- 
ator for the beginning of a term to the one case of the vacancy 
oceurring by a refusal to accept. 

This being so, it excludes the idea at once that the executive 
could appoint at the beginning of a term to fill a vacancy caused 
either by the failure or refusal of the Legislature to elect or in 
anyothermanner. Itis . y clear tomy mind that 
even if the Constitution to-day s precisely as Mr. Madison's mo- 
tion left it, there would be no constitutional power or authority 
whatever vested inthe governor of any State tomake temporary 
appointments to fill vacancies existing at the beginning of a term, 
save and except such vacancy was caused by the refusal to ac- 
cept the position of a Senator elect, who had been duly chosen 
by the Legislature; and the only difference between the provision 
as left by the Madison amendment and . as it stands 
to-day in the Constitution is this, that in addition to the vacan- 
cies . resignation or other like manner, which the 
executive may fill under the Constitution as it now stands, there 
was added by the Madison amendment one and only one other 


vacancy, and that vacancy was specifically defined, and the 

language used in defining it moreover presupposed the election 

of a Senator by the Legislature for that very term, and that a 

vacancy happens by his refusal to accept, To the history there- 

fore of the p s of the Constitutional Convention on this 
subjectis the very last place the distinguished Senators from 

Massachusetts and Alabama should go for an argument to sup- 

port their interpretation of the provision under consideration. 

It must be remembered the Madison amendment did not desig- 
nate a vacancy happening by the expiration of the term of a 
Senator and the failure of the Legislature to elect. It simply 
declared that one of the vacancies which might be filled by tem- 
porary appointment of the executive was where there wasa “ re- 
fusal to accept,” clearly and unequivocally implying that the 
Legislature had done its duty, and that the vacancy happened 
not by the failure of the Legislature to do its duty, but by rea- 
son of the unforeseen circumstance of the failure of the person 
elected to accept the office. How, then, the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts and Alabama, or from any other State, 
great rh bag as they are, and we all must and do cheerfully 
acknowledge them to be such, can argue before this Senate that 
the adoption of the Madison amendment to the report of the 
committee of detail furnishes an argument in favor of the power 
of the executives of States to make temporary appointments of 
Senators in a case where the Legislature has failed to elect, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

he Madison amendment, I respectfully submit, stands on all 
fours in principle with the ition for which I am contending 
and in favor of the views which the minority of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections declare, and that is, where a vacancy 
occurs, or happens, if you please, by reason of the Legislature 
failing to choose a Senator at the time it is their constitutional 
pore and duty to do so, is not such a vacancy as can be filled 
y the executive of a State. Mr. Madison undoubtedly had this 
very principle in view when he, instead of declaring in his amend- 

ment that a failure of the Legislature to elect would create such a 

vacancy us the executive could fill, he simply said, by refusal 

to accept.” ; 

The Madison amendment was simply equivalent to saying this: 
If a Senator's term is about to expire and the Legislature of a 
State whose business it is to choose a successor chooses that suc- 
cessor and after the adjournment of the Legislature and during 
its recess he should either refuse to accept or die, that then you 
have such a va ancy he: the executive could fill by temporary a 
pointment, thus fully recognizing the doctrine so 1 
apparent in the Constitution that to the Legislatures and not the 
executives of States belong primarily and exclusively the consti- 
tutional right to choose Senators. 

THE LEGAL AND ALSO THE COMMON-SENSE INTERPRETATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CLAUSE IN QUESTION CONCLUSIVELY REJECTS THE CON- 
TENTION OF THE REPORT OF THE MAJORITY, THAT THE EXECUTIVES OF 
STATES HAVE THE POWER TO MAKE TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS TO 
VACANCIES OCCURRING BY REASON OF THE EXPIRATION OF A SENA- 
TOR'’S TERM AND THE FAILURE OF THE LEGISLATURE TO CHOOSE A 
SUCCESSOR. 

And now in 5 a construction of these constitutional 
provisions it is worth while to inquire if it were the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution to confer authority on the ex- 
ecutives of States to make temporary appointments in all cases 
of vacancies in a seat that might occur, or, if you please, happen, 
why were the four words“ by resignation or otherwise” inserted 
in the Constitution ? 

With these four words omitted there would be much reason 
for holding that the governor would have the power to tempo- 
rarily appoint whenever there was a vacancy occurring during 
a recess of the Legislature, no matter how happening, no mat- 
ter how occurring—whether by death, resignation, expulsion, 
or the expiration of aterm. In other words, in such a case one 
might well hesitate to deny that the clause would mean what 
the majority of the committee contend it now means with these 
four words in. All would agree that an authority to fill vacan- 
cies occurring, if the word ‘‘occur” instead of happen“ had 
been used, would include all vacancies, no matter how occurring. 

Most of us would, perhaps not all, agree that vacancies hap- 
pening where there were no words of limitation upon the term 

‘ vacancies” would include all vacancies in a seat, no matter how 
occurring, and this is my view. And I will here state, in giving 
construction to this clause of the Constitution, I do not person- 
ally, perhaps, place so much weight as some do on the word hap- 

n” as in and of itself, when unqualified by other words, as 80 

istinctly controlling the interpretation, as I do on the words 

“by resignation or otherwise.” The word ‘‘ happen,” I admit, 
may have different meanings, the meaning depending entirely 
on the sense in which it is used, on the connection in which it 
is employed, on the subject-matter to which it relates, on the 
event to which it is applied, and the qualifying words employed 
in connection with this word. 
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The word may, I concede, be employed and sometimes is em- 
ployed to signify a thing occurring, or to occur, as stated in the 
report of the majority, and of which the date is unknown in ad- 
vance; as, for Instance, it would not perhaps be considered a sole- 
cism to say, itso happens the Columbian Ex tion opens on 
May 1 next; itso happens my friend from husetts will 
be a certain age on the next anniversary of his birth, and so on; 
but the most common, usual signification of the term is some- 
thing occurring ‘‘ unexpectedly,” ‘‘ unusual,” without notice,” 
“that comes by chance.” 

Now, in construing the clause of the Constitution under con- 
sideration, following the rule of interpretation indicated, we 
must,if we can preserve the sense, give some meaning to the 
words by res: tion or otherwise.” This can not only be done 
effectually, but the clause taken altogether, as it seems to me, ab- 
soluiely requires it shall be done by regarding them as a defini- 
tioa of the preceding words ‘‘if vacancies happen,” and as a 
limitation of the same. Therefore, while the Word“ happen” 
if used in another sense and withoutany qualifying words, might 
be properly held to refer to an occurrence to take place in the 
future, at a time certain, of which we have knowledge, it is more 
than clear to my mind that its use here with these qualifying 
words, these words of limitation, is to designate solely such 
vacancies as may unexpectedly occur or happen in the term of a 
Senator, such as death, resignation, expulsion, abandonment, 
the acceptance of an incompatible office, or other like manner. 

Mr. GRAY. Right there, if it will not interrupt the Senator 
in his very interesting exposition of the word happen,“ I should 
like to make a suggestion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest to the Senator that the illustrations he 
has used to indicate that the word“ tappen ” may have the sig- 
nification attributed to it by the report of the majority as synon- 
ymous with occur“ or ‘take place,” hardly bear out even in 
the cases he supposes that interpretation, because if we say that 
it so happens, as we may, that the birthday of the Senator from 
M: usetts—which 1 believe was the Senator’s illustration— 
comes on the Ist day of May, if that word “happens” is used 
with propriety it must refer to some other contemporaneous 
event, the happening of which is a matter that is 1 
and to which, for the purpose of the speaker, the quality of being 
unforeseen can be attributed. There is always understood in 
connection with such a phrase as that a reference to some con- 
temporaneous matter which occurs unexpectedly on the same 


day. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator is entirely right. 

But what is the meaning of the word otherwise” in the con- 
nection in which it is employed in the phrase, If vacancies 
sey 4 by resignation or otherwise.” 

ə distinguished Senators from Massachusetts and Alabama, 
and other Senators who support the majority report, claim that 
the word ‘‘otherwise” in this connection, means “in any other 
manner,” while we of the minority contend, that under the well- 
settled and universally recognized rules of constitutional and 
statutory construction, it means in like manner,” or some such 
manner as resignation. 

It is a well-settled rule of judicial decision that where specific 
words are used, followed by more general words, the general 
words are qualified by the specific words. Innumerable author- 
ities might be quoted to sustain this position. In Bishop on Stat- 
utory Crimes, page 246, we find this: 

Lord Bacon observed that “as exception strengthens the force of a law in 
cases not excepted, so enumeration weakens it in cases enumerated.” This 
doctrine is in part the foundation of the celebrated rule that where particu- 
lar words are followed by general ones, as if after the enumeration of several 
classes of persons or t , the words are added “and all others,” these 
general words are restric’ inm to objects of the like kind with those 
1 Therefore under statute 29 Charles II, chapter 7, section 1, 

ding that no tradesman, artificer, workman, laborer, or other person what- 
eoever should exercise his ordinary on the Lord’s Day, the words 
“other person! were held not to include a farmer, who is not a of the 
like denomination with those persons cally mentioned. For as Bayley, 
J.. Saer. “If all persons were meant, there was no need of the specific enu- 
meration.“ $ 


* 

The books are full of illustrations similar in their nature and 
all tending to precisely the same end. I will attract attention 
to one or two which my distinguished friend, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. VANCE], has so aptly set out in the report of 
bay minority; for instance—I quote from the views of the min- 
ority— 

It is thus stated by Willis, as in Fenwick vs. Schmaltz (L. R. 8 C. P., 
315, cited in Endlick, 568): 

“A general word Which follows particular and specific words of the same 
nature as itself takes its meaning from them and is presumed to be re- 
stricted to the same genus as those words; or, in other words, as com 


pre- 
hending only things of thesame kind as those designated by them, unless, of 
course, there is something to show that a wider sense was Intended“ s 


Now I will attract attention to one other case from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, set out in the views of the mi- 


nority. Itis the case of Ham vs. The State of Missouri, and will 
be found in 18 Howard, page 126: 


The plaintifin error was indicted for a trespass on land belonging to the 


purposes, being eve 5 
pleaded that by anot: actin 1811 the Congress of the United States had re- 
served and set apart from entry and sale certain lands inst which there 
were inca Sse until said claims had been settled. The terms of 
the grant to the State of Missouri were of every sixteenth section “ unless 
the same had been sold or otherwise disposed of.” 


“Unless the same had been sold or otherwise disposed of.” Mr. 
Ham, who was indicted, claimed that because in 1811 the lands 
had been reserved until certain claims could be settled, they had 
been otherwise di. of within the meaning of this section, and 
that therefore the land did not go to the State of Missouri. 
The Supreme Court of the United States knocked that argu- 
ment into a cocked hat in about a minute, and here is what the 
court said: 

The |; age and plain import of the sixth section of the act of the 3d of 
March, 1820, confer a clear and positive and unconditional donation of the 
sixteenth section in every township; and when these have been sold or other- 
wise disposed of other and equivalent lands are granted. Sale, neces- 


— signifying a legal sale by a competent authority, is a disposition, final 
and irrevocable, of the land. e 8 “or otherwise d Be Te 
ually incom- 


fy some disposition of the property equally eficient an 
ucible from 


patible with any right of the State, 
the act of 1820 and the ordinance of 


The minority of the committee proceed to say: 


Here is an unequivocal avowal by the highest court in the United States of 
the existence of the rule, that the general term must be restricted and yor 
erned by cular term, the particular term here being sale 0 
court that the disposition otherwise must be equivalent and 
equally efficient in all its legal effects to a sale. 


Another case often quoted in the books is, where a statute em- 
ployed the words Wherry, lighter, or other craft, the word 
craft“ was held not toinclude a steam tug; because, although 
a steam tug is a craft,“ yet it isnot one of the same character 
as a “wherry” or a“ lighter.” 

The late Senator Ben. Hill, of Georgia, universally conceded 
to be a lawyer of gon ability, in the debate in the Bell case on 
the 3d of April, 1879, gave this definition to the words if va- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise,” as used in the Con- 
stitution. He said: 


Now, the word otherwise“ there, as the Senator well knows, under the 
legal decisions, has a meaning; it has a very definite and well-settled mean- 
ing; and that is this: A vacancy that happens olferwise is one that is simi- 
lar to{those enumerated. For instance. a vacancy may happen by death, 
resi tion, or otherwise. Otherwise, how! In some similar method upon 
the incumbent, The vacancy occurs by death upon the incumbent; the 
vacancy occurs by resignation—the act of the incumbent; and if so it occurs 
in any other wise the word means “any vacancy occurring otherwise; that 
is ina similar manner upon the incumbent; that is, if the incumbent shall 
be expelled; that is, if the incumbent should not take his seat after he has 
been elected. The word otherwise! there evidently means a vacancy hap- 
ening in a s manner by casualty to those specified.” 


Senator Hill, in further discussing this question and in defin- 
ing the meaning of the word ‘‘otherwise,” as used in the Con- 
stitution, used this language: 


I find that this rule w into a maxim in the days of Lord Hale and took, 
as all legal maxims did in those days, the Latin form, and was expressed in 


Lat in thus: Noscitur a sociis, which means, it is known from its associates.” 
. of the words is, it may be known from the accompanying 
wo! Ey 

Further quoting, he said: 

Mr. Wharton in his Law Dictionary has the same legal maxim. He goes 
further. He quotes the language thus: Noscitur ex socio, cognoscitur ex se. 
Itmeans this: He who can not be known from himself may be known from his 
associates; that is, you are not to get the meaning of the word “ otherwise” 
from itself in this case. You must get its meaning from its association— 
from its connection. 

But the Constitution itself in other clauses furnishes a most 
convincing argument in favor of the construction for which I am 
contending. e have two instances inother clauses of the Con- 
stitution where the term ‘‘happen” is used. Section 2, Article 
II, says: 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. : 

While section 2, Article I, provides: 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

These provisions, Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised, are 
quoted and relied on as an argument to support the construction 
contended for by the majority of the committee. For instance, 
it is said, and truly said, by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HOAR] that under the first of these clauses it is 
well settled, in accordance with the cps of several of our At- 
Lad ERASE and the practice of the Government, that where 
an office becomes vacant during the session of the Senate and the 
Senate adjourns before it has been filled, a vacancy happened 
during the recess of the Senate within the meaning of this clause 
of the Constitution, and that the President's power to fill the va- 
cancy comes into life. 


resent or potential, as d 
e same. i 
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This, Mr. President, is quite true; but unfortunately in using 
it asan argument, the distinguished Senator assumes that the 
clause of the Constitution in this respect is in all respects A 
not only in phraseology, but meaning, with that rela to the 
temporary appointment of Senators by the exeoutives of States. 
This, Mr. President, is the fatal vice in the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. The clauses are not similar, either in 
phraseology or meaning. They are widely different. In the 
one case the terms all vacancies that may haj ” are em- 
ployed withoutany words of limitation or qualification whatever, 

hile in the clause relating to the appointment of Senatorsitis, 
‘tif vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise.” 

Here the qualifying words“ by resignation or otherwise” are 
8 while they are omitted in the constitutional pro- 

to which attention has been attracted. The same is true 
in reference to the clause in section 2, Article I. There there 
is no limitation or qualification; no words whatever to qualify 
the meaning of the Word happen.) When vacancies happen 
in the representation from any State,” not “when vacancies 
happen by resignation or otherwise,” but “when vacancies hap- 
pen, no matter how. So that, Mr. President, these clauses and 

e interpretation placed upon them in the past, so far from be- 

arguments in favor of the construction contended for here 
by the majority of the committee, are just the reverse. 
3 e Congress, in the Revised Statutes, section 1769, enacted as 
ollows: 

The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen dur 
the recess of the Senate by reason of death, or resignation, or expiration 
term of office. 

Here it will be observed the distinction between this provision 
and the other provision of the Constitution is marked and specific. 
In the one case the executive of a State is authorized, where va- 
cancies happen during the recess of the Legislature oy Sha, race 
tion or otherwise, to make 3 1 ere Con- 
gress has added in this statute another kind of vacancy, to wit, 

‘ expiration of term of office.” This legislation is in pursuance 
of that clause of the Constitution which declares in Article II, sec- 
tion 2, that the President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

Here it will be observed the 8 of the Constitution 
is wholly different from that relating to the tem are appari: 
ment of a Senator by the executive of aState. Here the Presi- 
dent has not only the power to fill 27 all vacancies that may hap- 
pen by resignation or otherwise, but all vacancies that may hap- 
pen rig ae recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. In the one 
case there is a studied effort to specify the kind of vacancy—that 
is to say, one arising from resignation or h like cause, 
while in the other case there is no limitation whatever upon the 
pone = the President to oe me —— Bickers Senate. It 

not only a vacancy oceurr: eath, by re on, or any 
other like cause, but all „ And hence it was that 
Congress in enacting section 1769 of the Revised Statutes speci- 
fied vacancies occurring not only pa death and resignation, but 
by “gæpiration of term of office,” of which is clearly author- 
ized by the provisions of the Constitution referred to. esame 
is true of that other provision to the effect that when vacancies 
happen in the representation from any State the executive author- 
ity thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 

Here it has very properly been held, as we have seen, that the 
executive of a State has the power to order the filling of all 
vacancies which have actually happened in the mode therein 
pointed out, no matter how a vacancy may have occurred— 
whether by death, resignation, or expiration of the term of mem- 
bers previous to the election of their successors. And this is 
necessarily so from the fact that no limit or qualification what- 
ever appears in the constitutional provision limiting the vacan- 
cies specified to such as have occurred ina certain way as con- 
tradistinguished from vacancies which may occur or happen in 
sayay manever, Therefore it is, Mr. President, that so far 
irom the construction placed upon these several provisions of 

the Constitution being an argument in support of the committee 
in this case, they are each of them, as I view it, a most convince- 


ay ig eer to the contrary. 
leading Senator in 3 the Rantoul case in 1851 re- 
following language: 


fers to this very subject in the 


If the framers of the Constitution had intended to confer the same sort of 
power, they would have used the same terms—terms equivalent to each 
other in each case—but we find them using very different terms. 
that the powers were conferred with different purposes in each case. 


Another distinguished Senator, commenting upon the same 
question, said: 

I think there is a great deal of force in the comparison made by one of the 
Senators from South Carolina between the 5 case and 
the language used in giving the President power to Hll vacancies during the 


The committee in its report, and the distinguished and able 
constitutional lawyer who drew that zoon [Mr. HOAR] also in 
his remarks yesterday in su pori of it, much stress by way 
of argument in favor of a liberal construction of the Constitu- 
tion upon the fact that while the Constitution provides that in 
case vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise the executive 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, that it has been frequently held heretofore b 
the Senate, which I admit, that such temporary appointees hol 
their offices, not merely until the initial mise tae ut until the 
end of the next Tegane, unless a Senator is duly elected be- 
fore that time and his credentials presented to the Senate. 

But I respectfully submit to my distinguished friend whether 
after all this construction of the clause in question is anything 
more than that which is plainly and clearly and necessarily au- 
thorized by the plain wording of the charter? Is the distin- 
guished Senator, in other words, quite sure that the words 

until the next meeting of the Legislature ” were intended by 
the framers of the Constitution to apply to the duration of the 
term of the temporary appointee? On the 5 do they not 
rather relate to the time within which, and fix definitely the 
period of time ap to which the executive may continue to exer- 
cise the power of temporary appointment? In other words, are 
not these words, ‘until the next meeting of the Legislature,” 
intended as a limitation upon the power of the executive to make 
such temporary appointments after the meeting of the next 
Legislature, 8 a vacancy tag haye iy Lng by resigna- 
tion or otherwise which may not be filled for days or weeks after 
such meeting? 

This, I believe, is the true construction of this clause of the 
Constitution, And in this view I am supported by some of the 
ablest constitutional lawyers who have ever discussed it. Such 
was the view expressed in a report of the Judiciary Committee 
of this Senate, submitted January 16, 1854, in the case of Samuel 
S. Phelps, a temporary appointee from the State of Vermont, 
while s r views were expressed as stated in that report by 
many able Senators in the two previous cases of Mr. Winthro 
and Mr. Rantoul of Massachusetts, in 1851; and of Mr. Meri- 
wether and Mr. Nixon of Kentucky, in 1852. And a careful ex- 
amination and reading of the Constitution itself leads strongly 
up to this conclusion. 

The language of the Constitution is if vacancies ha b 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the ene ot 
any State,” not “if a vacancy happens by resignation or other- 
wise during the recess of the Legislature of any State,” but “if 
vacancies happen,” not if vacancies Sappen in several States,” 
not if a vacancy happens in any State,” but if vacancies hap- 

n during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the execu- 
ve thereof may make,” not a temporary appointment that 
is not the language of the Constitution, but he “ may make tem- 
porary appointments,” the plural term being used, until the 
next meeting of the Legislature;” thus clearly showing that the 
framers of the Constitution, in grey to this provision, had 
in their minds the contingency of the 2 of more than 
one vacancy from the same State during the recess of the Legis- 
lature, not more than one in the sense claimed in the majority 
report, where the claim is made that the plural was intended to 
include a vacancy occurring by a failure of the Legislature to 
elect, but in the sense that the temporary appointee might die, 
resign, refuse to accept, or be expelled, before the meeting of 
the Legislature, and hence what was intended by the language 
„may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the islature” was that when and as often as any vacancy 
should occur” by resignation or otherwise during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State, that then the executive of such State 
should, at his option, have the power to make either one tempo- 
rary appointment or more than one temporary appointment, 
should more than one such vacancy occur before the Legislature 
should meet and have an opportunity to elect, and mightcontinue 
to thus exercise his constitutional power of making temporary 
appointments when and as often as any such vacancy should oc- 
cur “until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancy or vacancies.” Whether, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the construction referred to by the venerable Senator from 
Massachusetts fogs Hoar], by which a temporary appointee to 
a vacancy is held to be entitled to hold his seat until the next 
Legislature either elects or has opportunity to choose a Sena- 
tor, and which is cited as a controlling precedent for a most lib- 
eral construction of those clauses of the Constitution now un- 
der consideration, is or is not a liberal or literal construction of 
that clause depends entirely upon how the clause is regarded— 
what it means—what was the intention of the framers of the Con- 
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stitution b 


the use of the phraseology “until the next meeting 
of the Le ture.” 7 
If the latter portion of the clause of the Constitution, “ the ex- 


ecutive thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the Legislature,” is to be construed as defining 
and fixing the period or duration of the term for which an ap- 
pointee shall hold his office, then it would follow that in every 
case of a temporary appointment by the executive to fill a va- 
cancy the appointee would continue to hold his office as Senator 
until the next meeting of the Legislature. If such is the con- 
struction, then there could be no exception, but every such ap- 
pointee’s tenure of office could not be interfered with, soy more 
than can the six-year term of any one of us be interfe with, 


except by the happening in tho case of a temporary appointee 
of the pt specific things that is to say, “the next meeting of 
the Legislature.” 


But that this is not the construction that should be placed 
upon this clause of the Constitution may be shown to be evident 
this illustration: Suppose my term as Senator is to expire on 
4th day of March next. Suppose on the Ist day of May next, 
during a recess of the Legislature, I resign. There would bea 
vacancy which the executive of my State clearly, as we would 
all agree, would have the power to fill. He makes a temporary 
appointment to fill such vacancy, Theappointee is sworn in next 
December at the mee of the Congress, but there is no ses- 
sion of the Legislature of Oregon between that date and the 4th 
of March next, when my term expires. On the contrary, there 
is no meeting of the Legislature until the January following. 
Would it be contended by any Senator that the tenure of oifice 
of the temporary appointee of the executive would in such a case 
extend, in the lan of the Constitution, until the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature?” Or must it not be conceded by org: 
one that the term of office of such temporary appointee would 
be vacated on the 4th day of March next—the date of the ex- 
piration of my re term? From this illustration and others 
that might be given, it is to my mind perfectly clear that the 
word “until” in the Constitution, instead of having relation to 
or defining the duration of the term of office of the temporary 
appointee of the executive, is a word of limitation upon the 
power of the executive to make an appointment. 
Mr. DANIEL. Would it interrupt the Senator if Ishould ask 
him a question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). 
pera ioe Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Vir- 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Yes, sir. 

Mr. DANIEL. When does the Senator from Oregon think 
that the a; 1 27 7 made by the executive expires? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think it expires as soon as the 
Legislature that meets next after the appointment is made elects 
a successor and the credentials of the successor are presented to 
the Senate. If the Legislature goes through its session and 
fails to elect, then his term expires when the Legislature expires. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator a further question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. From what or word in the Constitution 
does the Senator collect the fact that the appointment expires 
when the Legislature meets if the governor already filled 
the vacancy in a term which has been vacated? Whereis there 
any limitation upon the duration of the term unless it be found 
in that clause of the Constitution “ until the next meeting of the 
Legislature?” 

1 5 MITCHELL of Oregon. I will come to that point pres- 
ently. 

But another and still stronger illustration will show conclu- 
sively that the words “until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture” as used in the Constitution never were intended to fix the 
duration of the term of office of an appointee, much less to limit 
it to the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Suppose my term of office expires on the 4th of March next; 
the 1 of my State meeting next J e elects my 
successor, his term commencing the 4th of 
Legislature then adjourns, and ch sage I resign my seat. 
There clearly again is a vacancy which the executive of my 
State has the power to fill under the Constitution, and he makes 
a temporary appointment, under the authority conferred on him 
by the Constitution authorizing him to make ‘temporary ap- 
pointments,“ “until the next meeting of the Legislature;” but 
the Legislature does not meet again until the following January, 
will any Senator contend that such appointee could hold until 
the next meeting of the Législature? 

Will not every Senator on this floor concede in a moment that 
he would not, but on the contrary that his term would expire on 
the 4th day of March, when the Senator elected by the Legisla- 
ture as my successor would succeed him? There isno more rea- 
son therefore for holding that the term of a temporary appointee 


next; the 


E executive expires immediately on the next mee of 
Legislature than there is for hol. that his tenure of of- 
fice extends until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

The true construction, therefore, I take it, of this clause of the 
Constitution is simply this: That the power of the executive to 
appoint temporarily to a certain vacancy is limited to a certain 
specific period of time, namely, from the date when the vacancy 
happens “until the next meeting of the Legislature,” but that 
the term of the person so temporarily appointed within that 
period of time to fill a vacancy may or may not, according to the 
circumstances of the case, extend “ until the next meeting of the 
Legislature,” and that the proper construction as to the dura- 
tion is, no intervening circumstance happening to limit the 
term, that it extends until the next Legislature shall have ad- 
journed, so that full opportunity may have been given to such 

re to elect asuccessor. This opportunity afforded and 
the Legislature having adjourned without choosing a Senator, 
then the term of the temporary 1 1 is at once vacated. 

This construction is not new. It is one that has received the 
sanction of some of the ablest lawyers who eyer held seats in the 
Senate, not merely strict constructionists, but those of the op- 
posite school of constitutional interpretation. It was advocated 
and urged as the proper construction by a number of leading 
Senators in the debate over the successorship to Henry Clay, 
notably by Senator Brooke, of Mississippi, who said: 

a Sate he Come ION UE OE ETIDAN 08 Lhe CASB DIAT DA; 
theap the executive to the next session of the Legislature. Such, 
sir, is not derstanding of this clause. That clause reads as 


follows: “And if happen by 
tem . pointments until t ture, which 
a 1 

shail then 4 such vacancies.” Now, sir, my construction that the word 
until.“ which is the limitation, is a limitation upon the power of the goy- 
ernor, or rather upon the time within which he may exercise the power of 
appointment, and not upon the term of the appointment itself. 

The late distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Hale, in placing a construction upon the words of the Constitu- 
tion until the next meeting of the Legislature ” in the contested 
case of Rantoul, from Massachusetts, on the 7th day of February, 
1851 (volume 23, Congressional Globe, page 462), said: 

thing to which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. 

ot“ Hickey’s Constitution“ the certificate of Mr. Buchanan, 

Secretary of State, that “this copy is correct in text, letter, and punctua- 

tion.” I take it that it is so, and not to affect any above all 
the rest of mankind, I wish to call theattention of 

of the Constitution which has bee: 


temporary 
If that be the true grammatical construction 


of the that the 


to make a 

in the fill such vacancies.” 
does not relate to the continuance of the person in office, butsimply qualifies 
the time when the power shall be exercised by the governor—— 

Mr. HOAR. What case is that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That was the case of Rantoul 
vs. Winthrop, a contested case as to whether Mr. Rantoulor Mr, 
Winthrop was entitled to a seat from Massachusetts, the Sena- 
tor's own State. I quote from Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, in 
the Rantoul case, from Massachusetts, in February, 1851. He 
said it— 

the ti 
sey uns Stee 


Senator Walker of Wisconsin, in the Rantoul debate in 1851 
after quoting the clause of the Constitution, “until the next 
meeting of the Legislature,” said: 

That is as much as to say that the executive may make temporary ap- 
S until such time as the Legislature shall next meet. tis to 

done after that time? Then the Legislature shall “fill such vacancies." 
It seems to me clear that the Constitution intends by these words to 
describe or point out who shal fill the vacancy at the two t periods. 
Until the next monang of the 5 oe the governor of the State shall fill 
it, after that the Legislature shall fill it, . word “until” has 
nothing whatever to do with qualifying the term of Senator. 

Continuing further, he said: 

It seems to me that the construction of the Constitution would clearly ex- 
press what was intended it it read thus: And if vacancies happen by resig- 
nation or otherwise during thi State, the 


lature 

v. : It will be observed also that the term tem 

ments” in the plural is used. It does not say “temporary a 

Rey that to mean this: Suppose the governor makes one appointment to 
0 tem 


ature. The Consti- 


Senator Downs, in discussing the contested case of Rantoul in 
1851, said: 


Sup} the term of a Senator elected, not appointed, and the 
Legislature does not elect. There is a vacancy which a ote Shiek. ant 
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there can be no doubt that when the Legislature adjourns without filling it 


the vacancy can not be filled until the Legislature meets It is ex- 


pressly limited to that time by the Constitution. 

Senator Downs, commenting upon and giving construction to 
the words, until the next meeting of the Legislature,” in the 
contested case of Rantoul, said: 

IT can not give the same construction as the Senator from South Carolina 
to the other clause of the Constitution when he supposed the word “until” 
to apply to the continuance of a Senator appointed by the governor. The 
Senator from Wisconsin properly took the ground that the until” a 
to the time the authority of the governor was to be exercised. It is neces- 


sarily so, use & vacan ht happen in the representation of a dis- 
tant State—California for tance—and it would require a considerable 


time before a Senator elected could make his appearance and have his cre- 
dentials presented. The idea of the Constitution was that the vacancy 
should be temporarily filled until the Legislature should elect, and the seat 
become entirely vacant when the Legislature adjourns without filling it.“ 


Senator Underwood of Kentucky approved the views expressed 
by Senator Hale in the following language: 


Now, the expression of the Constitution is that the governoris to make 
temporary a; tments until the next meeting of the lature. I think 
it perfectly clear that the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Walker] have demonstrated that the 
term until qualifies merely the time within which the governor is to ex- 
ercise that power. Before the meeting of the Legislature the governor isto 
exercise the power of making tem appointments; after the meeting 
of the Legislature pasoo but the ure is to fill the vacancy. 

This on, therefore, does not limit the duration of the ar et 
but only qualifies the time within which the power is to be exerc by the 
governor. It is to say to his appointee,“‘Go and take that seat and hold it 
and exercise the duties belonging to it.” Howlong? Upto thetime thatan 
individual shall come with a commission from another authority. He is 
locum tenens of the seat until some other person comes with a commission 
That has been the construction of the Constitution from the begi: ; that 
from a higher authority and says,“ Give way to me; I am entitled to take it.“ 
is the report from the Judiciary Committee. It does seem to me that the 
language of the Constitution conveys these ideas just as plain as any lan- 
gree pose could. It carries out the object and intent of the framers of 

vernment. 
nator Mason of Virginia in the debate in the Rantoul case 
said: 

with perfect confidence that the word “until” is intended 

od within which the executive may appoint and to limit 
The executive may appoint until the lature meets, but 
when t Legislature meets the power vested in the executive ends. The 
word “until,” then, limits the time within which his duties shall be dis- 
the executive and it ts no else. It has been construed 
by some, I believe, to limit the period d which the appointee of the 
executive shall continue in the Senate. It does not fix such limit at all. 
The term of the office is six 2 and if a vacancy occurs in the term that 
vacancy, in the contemplation of the Constitution, is not filled until some- 
body is appointed for the whole of the remainder of the term. 
Senator Mason, in further discussing the Rantoul case, said: 


Isubmit, then, that the proper construction of the Constitution is thata 
temporary appointment by the executive does not fill the vacancy. It is an 
a tment temporary in itself, and that appointment ends when the va- 

“ cancy is filled by the proper appointing power. Power is given to the exec- 
utive not to make a “temporary appointment,” but to make “temporary 
appointments;”’ for if the term was in the number, when the 
executive made a single appointment his function would terminate; and if 
his 8 ceased to act in consequence of death, res! tion, or other- 
wise, the place would remain vacant. The power then is given to make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

But, Mr. President, suppose I am wrong in this construction. 
Sd ord the words until the next meeting of the Legislature” 
are intended, not to limit the power of temporary appointment 
vested in the executive, but rather to limit the term of the per- 
son so temporarily appointed; even then I should confidently in- 
sist that fhe construction placed upon it as to the duration of 
such term in the case of Smith from Maryland in 1809, and which 
has been adhered to ever since without an exception, to the ef- 
fect that the word meeting,“ as used in the Constitution, has 
reference to and includes the whole of the next term or session 
of the Legislature, is not only not a strained construction or a 
liberal construction that can be used asan argument here by Sen- 
ators in favor of the construction that the majority of the com- 
mittee seek to place upon the language of the Constitution vest- 
ing the power of temporary appointment in the governor, but it 
is rather the only sensible construction warranted by the words 
used. Asstated by Senator Butler of South Carolina, in the con- 
tested case of Rantoul in 1851, in discussing this very question— 


The next ensuing Legislature that meets after executive appointment has 
the power to make an effectual 9 in the place of the sitting mem- 
ber. My collea: is mistaken 


n supposing that a sitting member under 
executive ap tment can not hold office longer than the day of the 
meeting of the Legislature: because to sup; that the Legislature must 
make an appointment on the very ey that it meets is inconsistent with all 
the analogies upon subjects of this kind. Why, a court has but one term 
and it is a day; and the session of the Legislature is a unit and to the same 
purpose it may be regarded as a day-as an entire term. It is during that 
term thata Legislature has a right to exhaust this power. 


The distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] yes- 
terday referred to the case of the British Parliament, where the 
whole term is treated as one day and all acts passed during the 
whole session relate back and take effect from the first day of the 
meeting of Parliament. 

, Senator Davis of Massachusetts, in the same debate, 
in discussing this question said: 

Now, it is a very fair construction of the term meeting that it is tanta- 


mount to and synonymous with the term “session.” It applies, then, to 
period of the session. ee aA 


I refer to this for the p of answering, or trying at least 
to answer, the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR], when he claims that a liberal construction was placed 
upon that provision of the Constitution, which extended the term 
of a temporary appointee not only to the first day of the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, but to the end of the session of the Leg- 

ature. ~ 


WHAT ARE THE PRECEDENTS ? 


Now, Mr. President, a few words as to the precedents. __ 

It is an historical fact worthy of note, not to be lost sight ot 
in the discussion of this important constitutional question, that 
in the very first case ever presented to the Senate in which the 
construction of this clause of the Constitution as to the power 
of the executive of a State to appoint a Senator was involved, 
the Senate, then composed of many of the very men who partic- 
ipated in the formation of the Constitution, adopted without hes- 
itation that view of the Constitution for which I am now con- 
nee: That was the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator begins on that point will he 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. MITC of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Ithink the Senator would like perhaps to correct 
one statement which has no relation to his argument. There 
was never any contested case between Mr. Rantoul and Mr. 
Winthrop. ere was never any question raised, as I recollect, 
and I am quite sure I am right, in regard to Mr. Rantoul’s title 
to his seat. I will state the facts. Mr. Winthrop raised the 

uestion himself. The Legislature having met, and Mr. Win- 

rop holding his seat by the sopoia menr of the governor, he 
raised the question whether he should continue to sit. There- 
upon the Senate voted that he could continue until the Legisla- 
ture elected a successor and the credentials were presented. 

Mr. Winthrop presented Mr. Rantoul’s credentials and then 
vacated the seat voluntarily. After that, Mr. Rantoul not in- 
stantly appear ne to claim his seat, a resolution was proposed in 
the Senate that a Senator under such circumstances was entitled 
to hold the seat after the presentation of his successor's creden- 
tials. The debate went on in the absence of both Senators, neither 
claiming the seat. Then somebody observed that it was a ques- 
tion of no practical application, and it was not worth while to 
discuss it any further. It does not affect at all the Senator's 
citation, but the Senator quoted it as if it was the case of Ran- 
toul vs. Winthrop. There never was any contest. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator is entirely right. 
He has stated the facts as they are. I simply spoke of it as a 
5 case in order to attract the attention of the Senator 
to it. 

Mr. HOAR. I remember the case very well, but when the 
Senator spoke of it as a contest I was amazed; I thought it was 
something I had not seen. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; the facts are as stated b 
the Senator, but it led to a long and a very able debate, in se 
at least many of the questions which we are now discussing were 
presented very ably and at great length. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould like to state a question to the Senator 
in connection with the point he has been discussing. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. Suppose first an appointment by the governor 
to a vacancy happening by resignation, do I understand the 
Senator to hold that at the next meeting of the Legislature, 
whether in special called session or in regular session under the 
constitution and laws of the State, if no election is made the 
commission terminates? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
terminates when the Legisla 
there has been an election. 

Mr. VILAS. After the Legislature has adjourned failing or 
being unable to elect, there remains another vacancy. Can the 
governor appoint to that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all, in my opinion. The 
prerogative of the governor is exhausted; his power is gone by 
the meeting of the islature. 

Mr. VILAS. That then makes two cases in which the Senator 
holds the governor can not appoint under his construction, one 
where the vacancy occurs by reason of the expiration of a regu- 
lar term fully served out, and the other where a vacancy hap- 
pens because the Legislature has not chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is my view precisely, and 
I think no distinction whatever can be drawn between the two 
cases, if indeed these constitute two vacancies, or merely a con- 
tinuance of the one vacancy, because in either case the Legis- 
lature whose duty it is to choose a Senator has met and failed to 
perform its duty. 


Yes, that is my view; that is, it 
ture adjourns, not before, unless 


Ra 
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Mr. VILAS. But has not the vacancy in the second case hap- 
pened by an accident, as it were? 

Mr MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all. It has happened or 
continued to exist by reason of the failure of the Legislature to 
perform a constitutional function. That is my view. 

When interrupted by the Senator from Massachusetts I was 
about to refer to the case of Kenroy Johns, of Delaware, which 
was the first time in the history of the Government when the 

uestion we are now considering was brought to the attention of 
the Senate. In that case Georgo Read, a Senator from the State 
of Delaware, resigned his seat in December, 1793, during the re- 
cess of the Legis ature of that State. The reyes met in 
January and adjourned in February, 1794, without choosing a 
Senator. 

On the 19th of March Kensey Johns was appointed by the gov- 
ernor of said State to fill the vacancy, and when his case came 
before this body it was decided that Mr. Johns was not entitled 
to his seat for the reason that a session of the Legislature had 
intervened between the resignation of Mr. Read and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Johns. This is the very case put by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Vitas]. The credentials of Mr. Johns in 
that case were referred to the Committee on Elections March 
24, 1794, the committee being composed of Senators Bradley, 
Ellsworth, Mitchell, Rutherford, Brown, Livermore, and Taylor. 

This committee, after reciting the facts, submitted a report 
March 28, 1794, accompanied by the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 
Delaware as a Senator of the United States for the said State, is not entitled 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of 


the said State having intervened between the resignation of said George 


Read and the appointment of said Kensey Johns. 


This report was adopted on a yea-and-nay vote of 20 yeas and 
7 nays. I have the vote here. It was a very decided vote—a 
two-thirds vote. 

Mr. VANCE. Will my colleague on the committee allow me 
to ask him if he has taken pains to notice how many Senators 
who participated in that decision had been members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
intended to look that up, but it slipped my min 
sion is that there were quite a number. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest to my colleague to read the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will read the vote. Those who 
voted “ yea,” that is, that he had no right to a seat, were: Sen- 
ators Bradford, Bradley, Brown, Burr, Butler, Cabot, Edwards, 
Ellsworth, Frelinghuysen, Gunn, Hawkins, Jackson, King, Lang- 
qon; Livermore, Martin, Mitchell, Monroe, Robinson, and Tay- 

or. 

The nays were: Senators Foster, Izard, Morris, Potts, Ruther- 
ford, Strong, and Vining. 

This case is infinitely stronger than the one now before the 
Senate, as in that case there was originatly such a vacancy as 
the executive unquestionably had the right to fill by a tem- 
porary appointment until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture,” because it was carved out of the term for which Mr. Read 
had been elected; but, although this was so, the Senate decided 
by this two-thirds vote that because a meeting of the Legisla- 
ture had intervened subsequent to the happening of the vacancy 
it was the duty, and the exclusive duty, of such Legislature 
to fill the same under the provision of the Constitution, and 
that not having done so, then no such vacancy existed as is con- 
templated by the Constitution, which could be filled by the 
temporary appointment of the executive. 

Subsequent to the determination of the case of Kensey Johns, 
a number of cases occurred between that date and the Lanman 
case in 1825, in which the temporary appointees were seated, but 
in reference to which, with a single exception, that of the case 
of Uriah Tracey, an appointee from the State of Connecticut in 
1801, there was no question raised, just as in the case of my 
friend Senator Pasco, who was admitted the other day without 
a question being raised at all. 

e cases seem to have gone along without the attention of 
any Senator having been called to them. These were the cases 
of William Cocke from Tennessee in 1797, of Uriah Tracey from 
Connecticut, March, 1801, of Mr. Condit of New Jersey in 1803, 
of Joseph Anderson from Tennessee and Mr. Smith of Maryland 
in March, 1809, Mr. Cutts of New Hampshirein 1813, and of John 
Williams from Tennessee in January, 1817. The vote in the 
case of Mr. Tracey of Connecticut, the only one upon which there 
was a division, was 13 in favor and 10 against the right of the 
member to take his seat. This was the state of the case when 
the case of Lanman, an appointee from the State of Connecticut, 
reached the Senate March 4, 1825, and then for the first time in 
the history of the Government was there a determination mani- 
fested upon the part of the Senate to take up, carefully consider, 
and determine as to the proper construction to be placed on the 


I have not, I Hh. final to ey: I 
My impres- 


constitutional provisioù authorizing the executive of a State to 
fill a vacancy by a sen pat appointment. : 

In that case the credentials of Mr. Lanman were referred to 
a select committee consisting of three members, composed of 
Senators Eaton, Edwards, and Tazewell; and to the end that the 
consideration of the question should not be merely perfunctor; 
but thorough; to the end that all sides and all interests shoul 
be heard and duly considered, Mr. Van Buren on the 5th day of 
March, 1825, submitted the following resédlution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Hon. James Lanman have leave to be heard at the bar 
of the Senate on the question as to his right to a seat therein under an ap- 
pointment by the executive of Connecticut. 

That there may be no misunderstanding as to the facts in the 
Lanman case, itshould be stated that Mr. Lanman’s term as Sen- 
ator expired March 3, 1825. March 4, 1825, he produced cre- 
dentials of appointment by the governor to fill the vacancy. The 
credentials of sere ace were dated February 8, 1825, and set 
forth that the President of the United States had desired the 
Senate to convene on the 4th of March following and had caused 
official notice of that fact to be communicated to the governor; 
that they, the credentials, were“ to take effect immediately after 
the 3d day of March, 1825, and to continue until the next meeting 
of the Legislature.” 

These were the facts. 

The select committee appointed to consider the case were di- 
vided in opinion, Senator Edwards alone favoring the right of 
the executive to appoint, while Senators Eaton and Tazewell, 
the majority of the committee, denied the right of the executive 
toappoint. After some considerable discussion, which is set out 
at some length in Niles’s Register, volume 28, page 32, the vote 
was taken on the resolution offered by Mr. Edwards, the minor- 
ity of the select committee, to the effect that Mr. Lanman be 
gae and take his seatin the Senate pursuant to the cre- 

entials of the governor. 

On that vote, the roll being called, there were 18 yeas to 23 
nays. The Senate of the United States, therefore, in the case 
of Mr. Lanman in 1825, after a thorough consideration of that 
case and of the precedents, decided by this emphatic vote that 
the executive of a State had no constitutional power to make a 
temporary appointment to fill a vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of a Senator in a case where the Legislature had 
failed to choose a Senator. 

But it is insisted with great earnestness by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts that the Lanman case, d upon 
in the Eighteenth Congress (1825), did not inyolve the question 
now before the Senate, but on the contrary that the only question 
involved in that case was as to the power of the executive to 
make a temporary appointment in advance of the happening of 
a vacancy. 

It occurs to me, after a very thorough investigation of the his- 
tory of the times and of the history of the proceedings of the 
Senate occurring shortly thereafter, that this conclusion of the 
distinguished Senator is not justified. 

Tt will be found by a reference to the case of Ambrose H. 
Sevier, a temporary appointee from the State of Arkansas, 
whose case was passed upon at the special session of the Senate 
in March, 1837, but twelve years subsequent to the Lanman 
case, that the Committee of’ the Judiciary of this body, then 
composed of Grundy (chairman), Crittenden, Morris, Ki got 
Georgia, and Wall, in their report favoring the seating of Mr. 
Sevier, referred to the Lanman case, cited the fact that the 
Senate refused to seat him by a vote of 23 to 18, and commented 
on and characterized it in the following language: 

This decision seems to have been Dr bp newt in since that time, 
nor is it intended by the committee to call its correctness in question. The 
principle asserted in that case is that the Legislature of a State, by ma 
elections themselves, shall provide for all vacancies which must occur a 
stated and known periods; and that the expiration of a regular term of sery- 


ice is not such a contingency as is embraced in the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution. 


Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend does me an unintentional 


injustice. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Of course I do not mean to do that. 

Mr. HOAR. He says that I claim the Lanman case did not 
proceed on the ground he is now a but on other ground, 
All I have ever said was that it is impossi le to tell on which of 
the two grounds it went; that there was high authority—Judge 
Story, Gordon's Digest, and the National Intelligencer one way, 
and the statement of Mr. ped the other way, the first saying 
it was on one ground and the other on another ground. If the 
Senator will pardon me, if he will look at my report he will see 
17 statement in Appendix A, and I will detain him but half a 

ute: 
There is no historical evidence from which we can determine whether the 


Senate rejected Mr. on the ground that the governor could not fill 
a vacancy happening at the beginning of the term, or on the ground that the 
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ernor could not lawfully make the a tment in an before 
vacancy occurred, and before he could possibly know the Legis- 
the vacane ene 

Thon I go on to quote, what the Senator quotes, the author- 

ities on the other side, and then I sum it up at the end. I will 
not stop to read it. R i 
Mr. HELL of Oregon. I stand corrected. Assume it to 
be true that that is the position of the Senator, that it does not 
appear from the history of the times what was the exact point 
m which the case went, 

Mr. HOAR.: I went over all the evidence which the Senator 
uoted, and then quoted the evidence on the other side, and said 
t was of about 8 authority. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am endeavoring to show, how- 

ever, that very shortly after that case was determined the Judici- 
ary Committee of this body, in the case from Arkansas, referred 
to the Lanmancase as having been decided upon the very point as 
to whether the executive of aState could fill a vacancy occurring 
by the expiration of a term. 

And proceeding further the committee in the Sevier case said: 


The case now under consideration is wholly different in 
time when Mr. Sevier was to go ont of office under his elec 
ecided by lot 


ciple. The 
on made by the 


declares: if vacancies — 4 — by resignation or otherwise d: g the 
recess of the Legislature of any State the executive thereof may make tem- 


ay appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then ll such vacancies.” 


Thus it will be seen, Mr. President, that the construction 
laced upon the Sevier case by the Judiciary Committee of this 
y, decided at a time when the Senate was doubtless composed 
of many of the same members composing the Senate when the 
nman case was under consideration, was entirely different 
m that now placed upon it, after a period of sixty-eightyears 
has elapsed, by the dis uished Senator from Massachusetts. 
“The principle asser in that case” (referring to the Lan- 
man case), say the Judic Committee of this body in 1837, was 
not, as contended for by the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Alabama and others here to-day, that the 
executive of a State could not make a temporary appointment 
in advance of the happening of a vacancy, but rather that the 
toglar of a State by making elections themselves shall pro- 
vide for all vacancies which must occur at stated and known 
periods; and that the expiration of a r term of service is not 
such a contingency as is embraced in second section of the 
first article of the Constitution.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts relies upon an article pub- 
lished in a newspaper, the National Intelligencer, and in the 
report of Mr, Bartlett, which it is assumed is acco prot ne nage 
Story for the conclusion that the Lanman case was decided solely 


upon the ground that an appointment was made by the executive 


in advance of a vacancy; but in addition to the report of the 

Committee on the Judiciary of this body in the Sevier case, we 

have the statement of the late Senator Benton, of Missouri, in his 

Thirty Years’ View, in which, referring to the Lanman case, he 

says: 
. Tazewe principal speaker against the validity of 

Mer Eens se a tit on the words of the Constitution — the 

he on. The words of the Constitution are it vacancies 

” (in the Senate) by resignation or otherwise d therecess of the 

ture of any State, the executive thereof may 0 temporary a 

intments until the next meet: of the Legislature. “Happen” was held 

y Mr. Tazewell to be the gove: word in this provision, and it always 
implied a contingency, and an unexpected one. 

And Mr. Benton, commenting further on this decision, says: 

And with this decision the subsequent practice of the Senate has con- 
formed, leaving the States in part or in whole unrepresented when the Leg- 
islature failed to fill a regular vacancy. . 

But not only so. The decision made in the Lanman case in 
1825 referred to, and the 7 involved in it fully stated 
and approved by the full Judiciary Committee of the Senate in 
1837, and by a vote of 26 yeas to 19 naysin the Sevier caso in 
1837, remained the established precedent followed by the Senate 
on every occasion and in every instance for a period of more 
than half a century; and is still the unreversed precedent of this 
body to-day after a lapse of sixty-eight years, unless, indeed, it can 
be successfully shown that that construction of the constitution so 
salutary in all respects, that precedent so firmly established and 
so faithfully followed through all this long period of our coun- 
try’s history, supported, sustained, and wpa by & majority 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate so 


late as 1885, were broken down by a vote of the E of this 
ttee on 

lere Elections submitted at that time by the distin- 
ane Senator from Spey etry 1 55 rer ge Serr of 
a temporary a tes from the Yew Hampshire. 
2 distinetion to a very great extent controll- 


upon a minority report from the 
an 


That there is a wide 


ing in its nature between the Lanman case and those of Bell and 
Blair will be shown as I ed. 

But it is claimed by a majority of the committee in this case 
that the decision in the Sevier case is an authority for the con- 
struction now claimed by the committee. This can not be so, 
inasmuch as the committee who reported that case and a ma- 
jority of the Senate who voted to sustain the report based their 
decision, not upon the ground that the executive of a State could 
by temporary appointment fill a vacancy caused by a failure of 

ə Legislature to choose a Senator at the beginning of a term, 
but upon the other and wholly different ground that the vacancy 
in that case happened not by the expiration of the term of a 
Senator fixed by law, but by reason of the casting of a lot, and 
that, therefore, the case was not parallel with the case where a 
vacancy occurs by reason of theexpiration of the term of a Sena- 
tor for which he had been chosen by the Legislature. And it 
is true and a fact not to bo lost sight of in connection that 
while that was the view in the Sevier case, and which clearly 
distinguished it from the case of a vacancy occurring by the 
expiration of a term of a Senator, many of those who voted 
in the negative in that case, including Daniel Webster, the first 
Bayard, Henry Clay, Crittenden, of Alabama, Prentiss, 
and others, f: to see the distinction thus drawn by the com- 
mittee and by a majority of the Senate between that case and the 
case of a vacancy occ by reason of the expiration ofa term 
for which a Senator had been chosen, and the failure of the Leg- 
islature to elect a successor, voted apes the seating of Sevier 
upon the ground clearly that in their judgment a vacancy that 
happened, either by the expiration of the term of a Senator 
whose term had been ended by full service of a full term, or by 
lot in fixing the different classes of Senators under the Constitu- 
tion, was not such a vacancy as the Constitution intended should 
be filled, even temporarily, by the appointment of the execu- 
tive of a State. 

In the discussion which took place in the Senate in the cele- 
brated case as to the successorship of Henry Clay much light is 
thrown upon the question now under consideration. Henry Cla 
was elected a Senator from the State of Kentucky for the 
term of six years, commencing on the 4th of March of that year. 
On the 17th of December, 1851, he resigned his seat in the Sen- 
ate, to take effect on the first Monday of September, 1852. The 
5 of Kentucky, then being in session, elected Mr. Dixon 
to fill the vacancy which was to Sled on the first Monday of 
September thereafter, the time fixed by Mr. Clay at which his 
resignation should take effect. s 

On the 29th of June, 1852, over two months before his resigna- 
tion was to take effect, Mr. Clay died. On the 6tħ of July the 
governor of Kentucky appointed Mr. Meriwether to hold the 
piaco until Mr. Clay’s resignation should take effect, on the first 

fonday of September following. Under this commission Mr. 
Meriwether took his seat in the Senate in December, 1852. The 
8 came up for discussion as to whether Mr. Dixon, elected 

y the Legislature of Kentucky in December, 1851, was entitled 
this state of lly and ly brought 

state of case very naturally and very properly broug 
before the Senate for consideration the question as to the proper 
construction of those parts of the Constitution which relate to 
the choosing of Senators by the Legislature, both for full terms 
and to fill vacancies, as well also as the question as to the 
proper construction of that clause of the Constitution authoriz- 

g the executive of a State in certain emergencies to make tem- 
porary appointments. Mr. Stephen A. Douglas, in discussing 
the general subject, as will be found on page 90, volume 26, of 
the Congressional Globe, second session hirty-second Con- 
gress, used this language: 

Mr. GEORGE. ose language is that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Stephen A. Douglas, a pretty 
good lawyer, too. He said: 

Where a Senatorial term has expired by its own limitation under the Con- 
stitution, and an absence of representation results from that cause, it is not 
@ Vacancy within the meaning of theConstitution. Vacancies happening in 
the representation in the Senate during a recess of the Legislature may be 
filled 2 the governor of a State. 

I ask attention to this: 


But I presume no man ever contended—certainly not since the Lanman 
case—that a governor under the power to fill vacancies could make an ap- 
pointment to an original term of office. 

But the e jurist and statesman from Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas), pr ing further, emphasized the doctrine he was an- 
nouncing in the following language; 

Therefore, when we speak of vacancies happening in the constitutional 
— re must be understood as meaning cases where the term has once 
been filled and subsequently becomes vacant by resignation or otherwise. 

And right here, in answer to the claim of my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts, who seems to base his whole argu- 
ment on the alle fact and to contend with great earnestness 
that each State is entitled at all times to have two Senators in 


1893. 
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their seats in the Senate, I might cite him to the words of Mr. 
Douglas in the Dixon-Meriwether cases from Kentucky, wherein, 
in answer to an argument made by Senator Jones of Kentucky, 
similar to that for which my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts now contends, he said: 


or as 
Constitu- 


Why, 


case? 
sir, the Constitution pona thatin the election of Senators gen- 
eraliy it shall be dong by the 


gislature of each State; it provides by impli- 


he Legislature shall then elect. 


In the same interesting debate, Lewis Cass, the great Senator 
from the Stat of Michigan, defined these provisions of the Con- 
stitution as follows: 

How, then, stands this case, sir? The third clause of the firstarticle of the 
Constitution provides for the composition of the Senate by fixing the term 
of service and the mode of sel the Senators, permanent and tempo- 
rary. It declares that “if vacancies pen, by resignation or otherwise, dur- 
ing the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which 
shail then fail such vacancies.“ The we sar terms of Senators are for six 
years, and the “ vacancies” herein pr ded for are the unexpired portions of 
such terms, which are to be filled” by the Legislature when it can act, and 
when it can not act to be occupied by temporary executivé a ments. If, 
therefore, a Senator resign, or his seat is otherwise except by the cm- 
piration of his term, the “vacancy ™ is for his 5 period of service, to be 
temporarily appointed to by the governor or filled“ by the Legislature. 


Mr. Underwood of Kentucky, in the greatdebate of 1852 upon 
this question, in his able argument undertook to enumerate the 
various ways in which a vacancy, such as is contemplated by the 
Constitution, may be created. He said: 

There may be various ways of creating a vacancy. Death creates it eo in- 
stanti; there is a vacancy from the time of the last breath. That is one way. 
There may be judgment of expulsion upon impeachment and trial. As soon 
as the judgment is rendered the oficial life of the officer terminates and 
there isa vacancy from that period. There may be vacancy by abandon- 
ment, as where a man leaves the State which he was elected to represent. 
The time of the abandonment may be uncertain, but still an incumbent may 
pS the office by abandonment. Then there may be vacancy by resigna- 

Butit will be seen, Mr. President, that in this enumeration 
the distinguished Senator fails to state that a vacancy, such as 
is recognized by the Constitution, may ha pen by the expiration 
of the term of a Senator, and the failure o i re to elect. 

at, clearly in the judgment of Lewis Cass, the great Michi- 
gander, is not such a vacancy as was contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Seward, in the great debate as to the successorship of 
Henry Clay (Congressional Globe, second session Thirty-second 
Congress, p. 94), strongly, ably deprecating any construction of 
the Constitution that would tend to increase or strengthen the 

rerogatives of the governors of States relative to their power 
i appoint Senators of the United States, used this 5 

Mr. President, this question has bearings upon the 
Kentucky and also upon the future and the whole Union. A rej 
Mr. Dixon, who comes with the plenary commission unanimously confirmed 
by the ture and governor of Kentucky, and an admission on the con- 
trary of . Meriwether, who not only presents no such commission, but 
pena no claim and does not even appear, will, I t deeply disturb 

C This alarm will be increased by 


operate to strengthen and increase the pro- 
mse of the 


gent of the State of 
jection of 


to that devolved on the Legislatures, which was d. ed to be general, com- 


plete, and supreme. x 
The great Senator from New York, continuing further, said: 


acting toward consolidation. But the Senate is composed of an dele- 
gation of the several States appointed by the States. Senators are ina man- 
ner ambassadors of the States, and the control exercised by the States in 


their appointment, without interference from the center, constitutes a cen- 
tri orce opore to the preservation of the State in their qualified 
constitutional Independence 


Hitherto the Senate of the United States has received whomsoever has 
been sent by the States, only examining their qualifications when denied, or 
deci judicially between contestants. But If now we reject one who is 
sent with fullauthority and whose title is not denied from without this body 
and call in one who is not sent with any such authority, we shall shake the 
confidence which has hitherto been enjoyed by the Senate, and raise alarm 
for the safety of the States and thus weaken the bonds of the Union. 


Mr. Mason of Virginia, in this same celebrated debate, took 
strong ground in opposition to the view contended for by the dis- 


ed Senators from Massachusetts and from Alabama and 

to the doctrine established by the Senate in the Lanman 

pee for which I am contending here to-day. Here is what 
rt 2 


The Constitution has created Senatorial terms and has declared that those 


vacated at the end of two years; of the second class at the end of four; and 
of the third at the end of six years, thus creating the terms. The language 
of the Constitution is that the seat shall be vacated” by the lapse of time, 
and then new terms commence. 

A few words now as to 3 Until Lanman’s case, accord: 
tomy recollection, it was ered by the Senate, or rather it was deci 
by the Senate, manifestly without consideration, that it was cony 
the State executive when a term expired in the recess of the Legislature to 
treat that as a vacancy and to fill it accordingly. Such a practice was com- 
mon until the decision in Lanman's case. I confess that on looking at the 
Constitution . Impression was that the tice Was correct, but on 

the Constitution and hake» prop it carefully and deliberately I can 
not entertain a doubt that the decision of Lanman's case was correct, and 
that when a term expires Aonar limitation it is not a vacancy” 
which the executive can fil 


Senator Butler, in discussing the Phelps case in 1854, said: 


It must be conceded that the authority to choose a Senator to commence 
a new term of six years, after the efflux of a regular term, is exclusively 
vested in the State Legislature. 


And referring to the Lanman case, he said: 
In 1825 Lanman's case came up for consideration involving doth ques- 


That is tosay, as well the question as to whether the governor 
could appoint at the commencement of a full term as the further 
question, if so, whether he could make such appointment in ad- 
vance of the happening of the vacancy. 

In that case, after a very full Ge’ it was solemnly decided that it was 
not competent for the governor of a State to put a member on this floor at 
the commencement of aterm. In other words, it was decided that his power 
ot appointment could not be substituted for the election of the State 
lature. Even if such had not been the decision in the case of Lanman, I 
take it for granted that such would be, and must necessarily be, the decision 
now. 


In the great debate of 1852, Jefferson Davis, then a Senator 


from the State of Mississippi, expressed his views as to the con- 
struction of these clauses of the Constitution relative to choosing 
Senators: 

Sir— 

Said he— 


there are two modes of electing Senators—the one by the ture of a 
State, the other by executive appointment. And how comes it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there are two modes? It is well to understand tho reason. It 
was foreseen by the framers of the Constitution that vacancies would occur— 
n,” as the Constitution e it—a the “recess” of 


of its re mtation, for a time at least, unless be sup- 
plied. ‘ence it gives to the executive of a State the power of a temporar 
ap 


hold until the 
a 


Senator Underwood of Kentucky, in the contested case of Ran- 
toul, used this language in this body: 


The Constitution shows that it was never intended by its framers that a 
person should represent a State in this body if it could be avoided unless he 
came here by an election on the t of the Legislature of his State. The 
Constitution shows that an election is to be preferred to an executive ap- 
pointment, and you ought to put such construction on the legislation of the 
country as will give authority to those appointed according to the 28 
sions of that a vy the very fountain or porer, the Legislature 
elected by the people ; you were to continue Mr. Winthrop after being 
officially inform: 3 of the State that the Legislature of the 
State had made such an election and 1 an officer to discharge the 
duties of the Senator, we would be gongin violation of the spirit of our in- 
stitutions by contin in office an ual appointed by one man and 
allowing him toexercise powers, when the persons possessing the 
fountains of power had showed their determination that he 
be continued. It is well known that from political 
much prefer the continuance of the present and sitti 
mission of the other; but still the 9 ot Government are 

more dear to me than men. these are the principles which in 
the time tocome I think ought to be carried out as they are proposed to be 
carried out by the report of the committee. 


That great constitutional lawyer, Senator Badger of North 
8 = the debate in the Phelps case in 1854, from which I 
quote, said: A 


The vacancies which the executive of a State is authorized tofill arenever 
vacancies that happen by the efflux of time. They are not foreseen vacan- 


cies; they are vacancies that happen by resignation or otherwise. Mr. 
President, from an ex desire to — 5 to this clause of the Constitution 
such a construction as w keep the Senate always full, I labored hard a 


year or two ago, when we had questions of this kind before us, to find out 
some method of supporting in my own mind a construction that a vacancy 
ha by effinx of time, not filled beforehand by the Legislature, 

might be within this limited power conferred on the executive. 
But, sir, [have been obliged to abandon it. ‘“* ee or otherwise,“ is 
thelan We must expound the word “otherwise” to apply to vacancies 
similar events; that is, unforeseen events—death 

Which disqualifies, 


ha y b on, 
appointment to an office disq but it can never be ap; to the 


„ 
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Sepia OF © TIA OE O Renter Se Bees A ee See thre 5 = 
opinion, therefore, e governor ot a as no power vacan 
in this bod 7 a Me about D the ion or time 
Senator was 


tion. s 
The late Senator James A. Bayard, father of the late distin- 
8 Senator and Secretary of State, who joined with Mr. 
utler in a minority report in the Phelps case in 1854, which re- 
port was adopted by the Senate, defined the constitutional pro- 
visions under consideration in these words: 


term the executive of a State might make an . rn ihe: Leg 2 
uni- 


. Lanman in the year 1825, and ever since the practice has been 
— S 


Proceeding further, Senator Bayard said: 
In reference to the full term it can not be doubted that no authority what- 


ever is confided to the executive. The negative of power in any other event 
than when the vacancy occurs in recess shows that it was not the intent of 


the Constitution that the executive was merely to provide for casualties 


W. the legislative power, which is the primary power, was not 
— — ot course resi ached act. p> 

Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, likewise a most distinguished 
constitutional lawyer and Senator, in the discussion of the Bell 
case—I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 3, 
1879—said: 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima question? 

Ar. 3 do it for information. I want to vote with the Senator 
if I can on this question. The difficulty in my mind is that I think the em- 
hatic word in the constitutional provision is “‘ pappen: Take the case of 
isconsin. Our ature assembles on the first Monday of January. It 
has to elect to fill up the vacancy that is to occur in March. The Legislature 
5 a on the day fixed by the act of Congress to ballot for 
Senator: t they ma eno choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of March 
without making an election. A vacancy then occurs; by the Constitution 
the term expires and the Legislature sits still with that 3 8 
on, balioting for thirty days and unable to make a choice, and finally ad- 
journs without making a choice. Could thegovernor then apponi a Senator 
upon Ce eee that that was a vacancy happening in the recess of the 
„ HOAR. I think not. . 

It is due, however, to state that I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts = HOAR], soon after making the 
answer just quoted and having had time to reflect, came to a 
different conclusion, and as he very frankly stated in the Senate 
on yesterday. 

Other distinguished Senators held to the same view in the dis- 
cussion that took place in the Bell case in 1879. Among these, 
in addition to Carpenter of Wisconsin were Saulsbury of Dela- 
ware, who submitted the report of the committee, Beck of Ken- 
tucky, Eaton of Connecticut, Garland of Arkansas, subsequently 
Attorney-General; Conkling of New York, Davis of Illinois, for- 
merly associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Kernan of New York, Lamar of Mississippi, subsequently 
associate justice of the Supreme Court; Maxey of Texas, MOR- 
GAN of Alabama, and many others not now here; and last but not 
by any means the least among the number in knowledge of consti- 
tutional construction and all that tends to constitute statesman- 
aug a the highest and bestsense of that term, James G. Blaine, 
0 ne. 

But it must be borne in mind furthermore that in the discus- 
sions not only of the Lanman case, but in every other discussion 
that has ever taken place in this body—and there is nothing in 
the decision of the New Hampshire cases of Bell and Blair to the 
contrary—that where a vacancy has occurred which has been 
filled or not filled by the executive by a temporary appointment, 
and a session of the Legislature has then intervened and no Sen- 
ator has been chosen by such Legislature, that then the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the executive of a State to temporarily 
spomi a Senator to such vacancy is forever gone. 

n other words, conceding that a vacancy has happened which 
the executive clearly has the constitutional power to fill by tem- 
porary appointment, then, whether he exercises this power or 
not before the convening of the Legislature, by the very fact 
that the Legislature has convened, he is forever deprived there- 
after of fill all that vacancy, whether the Legislature choose a 
Senator to it or not. And it must not forgotten that 
the fact that the Legislature of the State of New 8 
had had no opportunity to choose a Senator to the place to 


which Bell was a 


inted was commented upon and urged 
several Senators P a 5 


b 

the debate in that case as a reason w 1 5 
appointment of the governor should be sustained, and there can 
be but little doubt that the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee in the Bell case was overthrown in this Senate by the 
votes of enough Senators to create the majority that was given 
in that case who based their conclusions and votes upon that 
sole ground that the Legislature of the State had had no opper- 
tunity to choose a Senator. 

Therefore, for this reason, which must be apparent to all fa- 
miliar with the history of that case and of the Blair case, the 
result of the vote in the Senate in those two cases should not for 
one moment be regarded as a precedent to control the action of 
any Senator on the three cases now pending before the Senate. 
I speak of the three cases from Montana, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington as now being before the Senate, although but one of them, 
of course, is now under consideration, that of Mr. Mantle of Mon- 
tana. All these three cases are unlike the Bell case in this, that 
in every one of them the Legislatures of these three States re- 
spectively not only had an 3 to choose a Senator, but 
actually engaged for days and weeks and months, I may say, in 
an effort to accomplish that purpose. 5 

These three cases of 8 appobiinens the govern- 
ors of the three States of Montana, Wyoming, end: Washington 
are, so far as the constitutional questions are involved, in my 
judgment precisely similar, and, as it seems to me, no Senator 
who can see his way clear to vote for the admission of. one of 
these appointees can with any degree of consistency or propriety 
whatever withhold his vote from either one of the other two. 
In so far as the two States of Montana and Wyoming are con- 
cerned the facts are identical. In each of those cases the Leg- 
islature convened, attempted to elect, and adjourned before the 
expiration of the terms of the Senators respectfully whose suc- 
cessors they had striven to elect, and in each of these cases the 
appointment by the governor was after the expiration of the 
term. 

The only difference between these two cases and that of the 
case of Washington—the appointment of Senator Allen—is that 
in the latter the session of the Legislature whose business it was 
to elect Senator Allen's successor continued in session for, I be- 
lieve, five or six days after the expiration of Senator Allen’s 
term. Buton the theory advanced by the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, supported and sus- 
tained soably by the distinguished Senators from Massachusetts 
and Alabama, il there were a vacancy in the one case, or in the 
twocases of Montana and Wyoming, which the executive of those 
States respectfully could constitutionally fill, then itis equally 
clear that such a vacancy occurred on the adjournment of the 
Legislature of the State of Washington. In my view of the Con- 
stitution there was nosuch vacancy in any one of the three cases. 
WHAT ARE SOME OF THE DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES CERTAIN TO FOLLOW 

THE ADOPTION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE? 

But what are some of the disastrous consequences, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which must necessarily flow from the construction sought 
to be placed on the Constitution by the report of the committee? 
One result is to unreasonably augment and extend the preroga- 
tives of the executives of the States over those of the Legisla- 
tures; to subordinate the constitutional functions of the States 
respectively, speaking through their Legislatures, to those of 
the executives. The power conferred upon the executive of a 
State by the Constitution in respect of the appointment of Sen- 
ators is a limited and carefully circumscribed power—a grant - 
carefully prescribed, definitely defined, and fitly circumscribed 
by the express terms of the great charter—a power which by its 
very creation recognizes to the fullestextent the primary, para- 
mount, and exclusive authority of the Legislature to not only 
choose Senators in the first instance for the Jull terms, but also to 
fill all vacancies which may happen in such terms. 

It is a power which in its mostextensive sense must be limited 
solely to temporary appointments to such’ vacancies as may hap- 
pen during therecess of the Legislature, by resignation or other- 
wise; and not only so, but which must expire at furthest when 
the Legislature at its next meeting shall have had an opportu- 
nity to elect. It is a power which is absolutely exhausted, not 
only in reference to its exercise in the first instance, but also in 
reference to the duration of the title of the appointee whenever 
a Legislature shall have met and adjourned subsequent to the 
happening of such vacancy whether such Legislature chooses & 
Senator or not. 

Nay, more. Although a vacancy may happen, such as contem- 

lated by the Constitution, and which the executive has the un- 
doubled right to fill temporarily by appointment as prescribed 
in the Constitution, but which right he fails to exercise until the 
Legislature meets, even then this constitutional power conferred 
upon the executive is exhausted; this prerogative as to that va- 
cancy is forever gone, and such vacancy can never thereafter be 
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constitutionally filled by a Somporary appointment on the 
oí the executive, eyen though su gislature may f: 
choose a Senator. 

The recognition of the doctrine contended for by the distin- 

ished Senators from Massachusetts and Alabama and others 
is to establish a precedent pregnant with consequences of the 
most disastrous nature. It will place a premium on treason to 
party organization and party discipline; it will encourage, sup- 
port, and defend factious minorities in Legislatures, whether com- 
posed of one party or the other, in filibustering efforts to defeat 
the willof the majority. It will tend to preventa fair expression 
of the will of the majority of Legislaturesin the matter of choos- 
ing United States Senators. It will operate and tend to the sub- 
version and destruction of that great constitutional function pre- 
scribed by the Constitution which makes the Legislatures of the 
States, and not the executives thereof, the primary and exclusive 
tribunals for the choosing of United States Senators not only for 
fixed terms of six, four, and two years, as the case may be, but 
also for filling vacancies that may occur in such terms. 

But not only so. It will prescribe a rule which will result in 
placing before the choice of a majority of a particular party 
which may be in the majority in a Legislature, and the party 
and personal friends and adherents of such choice, too strong a 
temptation to stand firm and prevent an election by the Legis- 
lature, when it becomes demonstrated that he himself can not 
be elected. To explain fully my meaning: Sup at the ex- 
piration of my term here I desire a reélection. On returning to 
my State I find that not only my party, but the poops of m 
State are unfavorable to my reélection, but I find I have 9 
friends in the Legislature who, if they will but stand firm and 
Se to act with the majority of their party, can prevent an 
election. 

I also find that the governor of the State is notonly of my own 
political party, but is also my personal and political frie In 
this situation, the majority being against me, I have no chance 
whatever of an election by the Legislature whose constitutional 
duty it is toelect, In this situation Í say to my friends in that 
Legislature: ‘* Stand firm, bolt the caucus of your party, refuse 
to be governed by the will of the majority, and preveni an elec- 
tion.” I say to them: I know you can not elect me, but you 
can prevent an election; and if you do so, the governor will ap- 
point me.” And what is the result? .A mere handful, an un- 
scrupulous faction, a small minority, a few individual members 
of that Legislature by standing out against the will of the ma- 
jority, in face of the Constitution and the law which make it 
their duty to elect a Senator, defeat the will of the majority; the 
Legislature adjourns without an election, and the governor a 

ints me Senator. And thus it is the will of the majority 

rustrated. I become the Senator of a State while neither m 
own party nor any other party has any indorsement for me, 5 
the intent and purpose, not only of the Constitution but of the 
laws, are set at naught. b 

But let us suppose another case, which proves vonclusively the 
disastrous consequences that may flow, and undoubtedly will flow 
from time to time from the precedent sought to be established 
here by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. Su 
pose, at the expiration of my term, on my return to Oregon, seek- 

g a reélection, I find Iam the choice of two-thirds of my party 
my party being in the majority in the Legislature—but a small 
fraction of my party is opposed to me, and without that faction 
I can not hope to secure a majority of the Legislature. 

1 at the same time the governor is my friend, both po- 
litically and personally, and I am assured that in the event of 
no election by the a I will be appointed, then, Mr. 
President, I respectfully submit the doctrine for which my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, contends 
is to place before me and my friends a temptation which I or no 
other man ought to be called upon to resist. 

Suppose another case: A Legislature is very nearly equally 
divided as between the two great political parties; the party in 
the minority may have the governor. If the doctrine sought to 
be enforced here should obtain, as a matter of course the minor- 
ity in that Legislature will resort to every expedient to prevent 
a Senator from being chosen by the Legislature, in the hope and 
belief and knowledge that in such event the governor will ap- 
point, and thus, while a temporary political advantage may be 
obtained, the very principles upon which the provisions of the 
Constitution are based will be subverted. 

I submit, Mr. President, in conclusion, that a construction of 
the provisions of the Constitution which leads to such results 
should not be tolerated, unless, indeed, such construction is com- 
pelled by the plain letter of the charter. That this is so will 
not be contended here. It is true that the doctrine of ab con- 
venienti is not to be invoked where there is no room for construc- 
tion, where the language Is clear and plain and susceptible of but 
one construction. But here it is evident that this is not so; 
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to 


otherwise these differences in committee and in this Senate 
would not exist. 

Here there are and have been differences of opinion as to the 
proper construction of the provisions of the Constitution under 
consideration, and hence it is not only proper in giving con- 
struction to these provisions that we should well consider not 
only the intention of the framers of that instrument as we may 
be able to gather it from the words and the context, but the con- 
sequences which will naturally, eventually, and inevitably flow 
from this or that construction should be taken into account to 
the end that we may be better able to determine the true and 
proper construction as understood and intended by its framers. 

What more convincing evidence is desired? What more con- 
clusive proofs 3 to demonstrate the truth of the fearfully 
demoralizing tendencies, the alarmingly destructive conse- 
quences, the rapid tendency toward imminent peril to the ve 
best interests of our political fabric which must inevitably result 
from the recognition of such a construction of the Constitution 
as is here demanded, than are furnished us by the results of the 
recent Senatorial elections in the three States of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Washington? 

Now, Mr. President, having done what I conceive to be my 
duty, not only as a member of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of this body, but of this Senate, I submit this case, so 
far as I am concerned. l my personal inclinations would 
have led me to a different conclusion than that to which I have 


come. 
One of these 8 Senator Allen, is from my neighbor 
State. He has already rendered faithful service in the Senate 


under election by the Legislature of his State. I have been as- 
sociated with him in the public service on the same committee; 
our relations have been, and are, and, I trust, always may con- 
tinue to be, of the most friendly nature. He has made a record 
during his term here of faithful and able service of which his 
State and the country have reason to be proud. 

And as to the appointee from Montana, Mr. Mantle, while my 
acquaintance with him has been very brief, I have known him 
long by reputation, and I have heard naught but words of com- 
mendation and 8 for him from all sources as an unassuming, 
intelligent, frank, open-hearted, straightforward, first-class man, 
and I confess I deeply regret I can not see hig Pade oloa to vote 
for the admission of both Senator Allen and Mr. Mantle. 

As to the other appointee, Mr. Beckwith from Wyoming, I 
never had the pleasure of meeting him until within the last few 
days, and while I understand his politics are not of the very 
best, he has impressed me with being a good old-fashioned gen- 
tleman of the old school, whose word is, by those who know him 
best, considered to be as good as his bond, while his bond is 
worth its millions, and that he is in all respects worthy of a seat 
in this body, and therefore for these reasons I sincerely regret 
I am unable to see my way clear to vote for the admission of Mr. 
Beckwith as appointee from . 

But, Mr. President, I am done, and I do not fail to realize that 
no maniok the opinions held by the minority of the com- 
mittee, of which Iam an humble member, the die in all proba- 
bility is already cast, and a majority of this Senate will probably 
vote to admit to seats in this body the three appointees of the 
States respectively of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington. But 
let me, Mr. President, remind you and this Senate when you do 
this you vote to overturn the deliberate precedent established by 
this Senate, after full consideration, over sixty-eight years ago; 
you vote to reject the interpretation placed on the Constitution of 
the United States by such greatconstitutional lawyers and states- 
men as Webster and Clay, as Butler and Cabot, as Ellsworth and 
Frelinghuysen, as Monroe and King, as Cass and Calhoun, as 
Douglas and Seward, as Underwood and Mason, as Badger and 
Bayard, as C nter and Conkling, as Davis and Lamar, as 
Sadao and Eaton,as Kernan, MORGAN, and James G. Blaine of 

aine. 

You establish arule by virtue of which the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, which vests in the Legislatures of 
States the exclusive power of choosing Senators, will be sub- 
verted. You will establish a precedent which inside of ten years 
will, in my judgment, result in witnessing one-third of this great 
body seated here by virtue of no other title than that conferred 
by temporary appointments of the executives of States; you will 
establish a precedent which will tend to demoralization in State 
Legislatures, which will transfer the jurisdiction as to the elec- 
tion of United States Senators from the Legislatures of the States 
respectively, where the Constitution has vested it, to the gov- 
ernors of States, and you will inflict a fatal stab at the great 
structure of republican government under which we live, and 
encourage, protect, and defend antagonisms to the best interests 
of the States respectively, and to the greatest and best of all the 
republics that has ever existed since the world began. 

r. GRAY. Mr. President, I do not presume at this late 
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hour, after the lo 
the Senator from 


interesting, able, and exhaustive 
egon, that there is anyone who. w. 
proceed with the argument in this case to-day. But I was re- 
uested by my colleague on the committee, the Senator from In- 
diane [Mr. TURPIE], who was called away from the Chamber a 
few moments ago, to say, sir, through you to the Senate, thathe 


of 
to 


did intend to take the floor upon the conclusion of the argument 
of the Senator from Oregon, so that if the Senate did not con- 
clude to proceed further to-day with this debate he might have 
the floor upon its reconvening ree the next day when this mat- 
ter came before the Senate. If I may ask the privilege of secur- 
ing the floor for him, I do so now. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
ize the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] as bain en- 
titled to the floor on the pending resolution when its considera- 
tion shall be resumed. 
INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


Mr. KYLE. I ask leave out of order to report from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations, in behalf of the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. LINDSAY], the resolution which I send to the 
desk. I ask that the resolution may be read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be received and 
read in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


nof the inquiry; 
claims have been defended in behalf 
of the Indians and the United States; and Acer into the workings of 
said act of March3. 1891; and concerning all other Indian depredation claims 
not covered by said act, and to make such recommendations relative to any 
or all of said claims and for additional legislation as said committee may 
deem expedient; said committee, either as a full committee or through sub- 
committees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate 
to send for persons and papers, and to employ a stenographer and expert, 
the expenses of the inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund ot the Senate, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 

ent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
O clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 3, 1893, at IZ o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 30. 1893. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Great Britain, vice Robert T. Lincoln, 
resigned. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States toChile, vice Pat- 
353 

James A. M ie, of Kentucky, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Peru, vice John Hicks, recalled. 


Lewis r, of Minnesota, envoy extrao’ and minister 
enipotentiary to N Costa. Rica, and Salvador, vice 
chard C. Shannon, ed. 


Pierce M. B. Young, af Geor envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Guatemala and Honduras, vice Rom- 
ualdo Pacheco, recalled. 

Edwin Dun, of Ohio, now secretary of legation at Japan, envo: 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Japan, vice Fran 
L. Coombs, resigned. 

SECOND SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Newton B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be second secretary of the 
legation of the United States at Paris, vice Augustus Jay, re- 
e 


S 


- CONSULS. 


d 
L. M. Shaffer, of West Virginia, consul to Stratford, Ontario, 
vice Woolman J. Holloway, recalled. 


Harrison R. Williams, of Missouri, consul to Vera Cruz. vice 
William W. Apperson, recalled. 
M. P. Pendleton, of Maine, consul to Pictou, vice Alonzo Spen- 


cer, deceased. 

Theodore M. Stephan, of Illinois, consul to Annaberg, vice 
Daniel B. Hubbard, recalled. 3 

William T. Townes, of Virginia, consul to Rio de Janeiro, vice 
Oliver H. Dockery, recalled. 

Claude Meeker, of Ohio, consul to Bradford, vice John A. Tib- 
bits, recalled. 

COLLECTORS. OF CUSTOMS. 


Walter Goddard, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Fairfield, in the State of Connecticut, to succeed 
George B. Edmonds, resigned. 

Henry J. Hathaway, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Aroostook, in the State of Maine, to succeed Al- 
bert A. Burleigh, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

John M. Reynolds, of Bedford, Pa., to be Assistant Secretary 

of the Interior, vice Cyrus Bussey, resigned, 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. ' 

Lawrence Maxwell, jr., of Ohio, to be Solicitor-General, vice 
Charles H. Aldrich, resigned. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

John I. Hall, of Georgia, to be Assistant Attorney-General, 
vice George H. Shields, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 28, 1893. 


POSTMASTER. 


William H. McCabe, to be postmaster at Coshocton, in tho 
county of Coshocton and State of Ohio. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 30, 1893. 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY, 

Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, tobe ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Great Britain. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Thomas J. Allison, of North Carolina, to be marshal of the 
United States for the western district of North Carolina. 

Frank Leverett, of Georgia, to be marshal of the United States 
for the southern district of Georgia. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Ge J. Denis, of California, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of California. 
Joseph S. James, of Georgia, to be attorney of the United States 
for the northern district of Georgia. 
William T. Gary, of Geo „to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern distriet of Georgia. 


MONDAY, April 3, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 0 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resol That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise toa question of the highest 
privilege. I desire to present the petition of Mr. Ady, praying 


ito be admitted to a seat in the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be read. 
The SECRETARY. The petition of Joseph W. Ady for admis- 


| sion to a seat as a Senator from the State of Kansas. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. What action does the Senator from 
Massachusette desire? 

Mr. HOAR. Let the petition be read in full. 

Mr. GORMAN. What is the petition? Let it be read again. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be read in full and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be read. 


1893. 


The Secretary read the petition, as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 
e ins E wa ae duly , are 
1293, and desire to be admitted to a seat in the Senate 8 
JOSEPH W. ADY. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent to pene at this time 
a paper in the nature of a petition to the ate, although in 
form it is addressed to me as à letter. It refers to a legisative 
matter, but it asks a special investigation to be conducted by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate in 
the vacation. It relates to the very important matter of public 
roads. The writer, Mr. Albert A. Pope, a gentleman who has 
devoted much attention to the subject, presents some facts show- 
ing the great loss to our international and interstate commerce 
by the condition of the roads of this country. I ask that the 

per may be printed as a document and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. STEWART. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Nevada, recommending a settlement of the Pacific Railroad in- 
debtedness. As itis the memorial of a State Legislature, I ask 
ma it be read and referred to the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads, 

The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution relative to the indebtedness of the Central Pacific 
Rail Company to the United States of America. 

Whereas, by act of Congress duly passed and approved, the Government 
of the United States loaned to the Central Pacific Iroad Company certain 
bonds to aid said company in the construction of its railroad; and 

‘Whereas the garon of the principal amount of said bonds and of the In- 
Leroy Y thereon is secured by a second mortgage upon the Central Pacific Rail- 
Toad; and 

Whereas, in the event said company should be unable to pay said indebted- 
ness when due, foreclosure proceedings may be instituted against said com- 
pany, which may result in the vesting in the Government of the title to said 
railroad and of the unsold portion of the land grant of said company; and 

Whereas said 8 should they pass into the ownership of the Gov- 


ernment, would exempt from State and local taxation; and 
Whereas for many years said company has been a heavy taxpayer, and 
has paid into the State and local treasuries a v large on of the 


ev ae necessary to support the State, county, and other l governments; 


Whereas the withdrawalof said propery from its present ownership and 
the vesting of the title thereof in the Government would deprive the State 
and local governments of the right to tax the same, and would thereby 
seriously embarrass said State and local governments and would threaten 


the political existence thereof; and 
ereas certain bills are now ding before Congress relative to the ad- 
‘herefore be it 


resentative in Congress be, and they are hereby, urgently usted to do 
all in their power to promote and the of an of Congress 

oviding for the adjustment or refunding of said ebtedness, to the end 
that said company shall be enabled to pay said inde ess: Provided, Said 


po cab does not interfere or in anywise hinder or delay their labors from 
the and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Resolved further, That his excellency the governor forward engrossed cop- 
ies thereof to each of our Senators and Representative in Congress. 


Attest: A true copy. 
[SEAL] C. H. GREY, 
Secretary 


of State. 
DEPOSIT OF SPEECHES IN SENATE LIBRARY. 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I rise to speak to the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to pre- 
sent two resolutions before he proceeds? 

Mr. TURPIE. On what subject? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to present two resolutions, one in regard 
to depositing some documents with the Senate Librarian, a ver 
unimportant matter, but for the convenience of the Senate, an 
another resolution, on which I wish to address the Senate at a 
later day in the session, which I should like to have printed and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the resolution I send to the desk be 
read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed to deposit in the Senate Li- 
brary 10 copies each of all speeches made in either House of 
which shall hereafter be by him printed in pamphlet form; the same to be 
bound, under the direction of the Senate Co: ttee on Printing, and pre- 
served in said library for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Where does the resolution go? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To the Committes on Printing. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think it ought to go to the Committee on 
the Library. Very likely we should have to enlarge the present 
accommodations of the library if the resolution should pass. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment, I 
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suppose there are probably printed by this body a hundred dif- 
ferent speeches in the course of a a ery that is, Senators 
make them and they are printed in pamphlet form. When you 
wish to refer to them afterwards you have to hunt through the 
cl large volumes of the RECORD. The resolution merely 
provides that when the Public Printer prints by the direction of 
any Senator in pamphlet form his speech he shall send a few 
eopies to the Senate Library to be bound under the direction of 
the Committee on Public Printing, so that we can have them in 
that form. It will not cost $3 a year. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iwasunderamisapprehension. I thought 
it was in contemplation to place them in the Library of Congress. 
They are to be placed in the Library of the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. In the Senate Library. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then the resolution should go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. y 

Mr. HOAR. That was my idea. It will notcost $3a year and 
will be a great convenience to the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the resolution should make some provision for hay- 
ape che speeches when bound indexed according to subjects, as 
well as the names and dates of delivery, so that they may con- 
stitute a volume of easy reference hereafter. If they are to be 
merely bound at large without an index showing the dates when 
they were delivered and the subjects upon which they were de- 
livered, it will impose upon the searcher after knowledge the 
melancholy duty of wading through all the speeches to get what 
he wants, and as peine forte et dure has been abolished, I hope this 
will not be required. 

Mr. HOAR. The Committee on Printing, I think, will be 
likely to adopt the suggestion of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina when they come to consider the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 


58 HOAR submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient that the resolution sent to the Senate by 
the House of Representatives during the last Congress, providing for an 
amendment of the Constitution securing the election of Senators by the peo- 
pie of the several States, be adopted. 

Such a method of election would essentially change the character of the 
Senate as conceived by the convention that framed the Constitution and the 
people who adopted it. 

It would transfer practically the selection of the members of this body 
from the Legislatures, who are intrusted withall legislative 3 of the 
States, to bodies having no other responsibilities, whose election can not be 
Py ey by law, whose members act by proxy, whose tenure of omcee is for 
a le day, whose votes and proceedings are not recorded, who act under 
no 8 responsibility, whose mistakes, ordinarily, can only be corrected 
by the choice of Senators who do not represent the ions concerning 
public measures and policies of the people who choose m. 

It requires the substitution ot 1 for majorities in the election. 
It transfer the seat of poll 
8 over their territ: 


pr: 
Kaien pe tend seriously to we: 
enate. 

It will absolve the larger States from the constitutional obligation which 
secures the equal representation of all the States in the Senate by provid- 
ing that no State shail be deprived of that equality without its consent, 

t implies, what the whole current of our history shows to be untrue, that 
the Senate has during the past century failed to meet the just expectations 
of the N na and that the State Legislatures have ved themselves unfit 
to be epositaries of the power of electing Se 3 

The reasons which require this change, if acted upon and carried to their 
logical result, will lead to the election by the direct popular vote and by 
ee majorities, of the President and of the judi , and will compel 

placing of these elections under complete national control. 

It will result in the overthrow of the whole scheme of the Senate, and in 
the end, of the whole scheme of the national Constitution as designed and 

blished by the framers of the Constitution and the people who adopted 


Nr. HOAR. I give notice that at some time after to-morrow 
(if such a time shall come when it will not be inconvenient to 
me Senate) I desire to address the Senate in support of the reso- 
ution. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the resolution will lie 
on the table and be printed. ‘ 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ON PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


pistrano, with a view to determining the best location for the construction 
of a deep-water harbor. Said subcommittee is he: also authorized to 
visit examine such other works of river and harbor improvementon the 
Pacific coast, existing or proposed, as in their judgment the interests of 
commerce shall demand, and shall have power to subpœna witnesses, to 
administer oaths and take testimony, to employ a ste „and to ap- 
point a sergeant-at-arms from the ers Of the Senate; and that the 


actual necessary expenses of the said subcommittee, r incurred, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate in the j manner. 
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SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 
Mr. TURPIE. I ask to have the pending resolution again 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, upon which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, we have no legislation on the sub- 
po of theappointing power by the governor of members of this 

The precedents in regard to Senatorial action we think 
are largely upon our side, They are claimed, however, by the 
advocates of the minority report to be aboutequally divided. It 
would be perhaps as fair a way as any to treat this as a case of 
first instance, the same asif no decision had ever been made upon 
it, and to remit the present court, the members of this body sit- 
ting in judgment, to the text of the Constitution itself, to the let- 
ter of the passage relating to the appointing power, the spirit of 
the context in which it is found, and the tenor and purpose of 
the whole instrument. 

We have the hest legal and political authority for the 
maxim that the Union of the States in contemplation of law is 

neg at ba of Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. The law ofthat 
En on, its rule of action and operation, must be deemed to be of 
the same character, and the instrumentalities by which the law 
is executed, the great constitutional functions, the fundamental 
offices and officers of the Government must alike be deemed by 
the same necessity to be of perpetual existence and uninter- 
eee continuity. 

his principle of continuing stability and permanentcontinuity 
of governmental forces is very plainly taught, irculcated, and 
even enforced by the various sections of the Constitution relat- 
ing to the succession of political authority, provisions relating 
to the certainty of such succession, to the facility of such suc- 
cession, to the certitude and tho celerity of the succession of 
political authority, and also the practice of substitution and 
replacement in the various constitutional functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is said the king never dies. Neither does the President. 
Tho man may dissappear: the office and the officer are not subject 
to death. The Presidential term once filled by election continues 
through the whole quadrennial period. There is nospecial elec- 
tion or second election within the term called the Presidency. 
In case of the death or disability of the chief officer of state, a 
person is chosen at the same time he was himself elected to suc- 
ceed to the duty and office of the President, and in case of the 
death or disability of this substitute or this locum tenens of the 
President, a person isdesignated by law to succeed him; and so 
on in a series of successions the Presidential office is perpet- 
uated without change, not subject even to electoral change dur- 
ing the four years for which the choice was first made. 

This is not, sir, a succession of blood. It is not a succession of 
birth. It is nota succession of heredity. It is asuccession fixed 
by law. Many have been the wars of succession. The most 
bloody, the most devastating wars in the history of the world 
have been those with re t to the succession of political au- 
thority. An instance of it occurred when for maay rene the 
wars between the White and Red Roses involved all England in 
widespread ruin, twice with respect to the Spanish succession, 
and once with respect to the Austrian succession; almost every 
continental power in Europe was involved in war concerning the 


same. 

We in the United States can never have such wars as long as 
the law of the country is obeyed and regarded, because the per- 
petual unbroken succession of political authority is provided for 
as a matter of law; even the second officer of the Government, to 
which all of us owe allegiance, and the term is not subject to in- 
terruption; it is subjeot to no loss or disparagement. If the Vice- 
President should be absent, such is the term used in the Consti- 
tution, by death or by any iaer casualty, this body is authorized 
to select a successor, a President go tempore, an officer named 
in the Constitution, de ted by the organic law, a permanent 
part of the system of the Senate, of the official staff of the Senate. 

Thisofficer is named and designated in the line ofsuccession,even 
tothe second officer of the Government, and allow me tosay that he 
is chosen with reference to the succession of political authority in 
the executive department of the Government. These are meas- 
ures of repose, of unshaken security, of peace, of quiet worth 
of a great people engaged in all the vocations and arts of civili- 
zation, without a thought that they can ever be disturbed or 
molested by any question of the interruption of the constitutional 
functions of the Government. 
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The continuity of the legislative powers and department of 
the Government is a thing as necessary as thatof the executive. 
This Government as well as all others depends upon revenue, and 
the revenue both in its supply and disbursement is wholly de- 
pendent upon the action of the legislative department. 

But the legislative department of the Government is consti- 
tuted in a manner very different from the executive, and es- 
pecially in the number of its membership. The Constitution does 
not attempt to designate successors in the legislative department 
of the Government. What the Constitution does do without 
doubt is to frame a mode of succession, the means of succession, 
not to name or designate successors. Thatis certainly done with 
respect to both departments of the National Legislature. There 
has been no instant of time since the organization of the first 
Congress when there has not been under all circumstances, under 
every exigency and emergency, the means provided for the suc- 
cession of legislative authority and the mode and manner of that 
succession prescribed by the organic law, even to the units of 
membership in both the Houses of Congress. 

It is said in the Constitution“ that the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of members chosen every second year,” 
and when vacancies occur the executive of the State is to issue 
writs of election for the purpose of filling such vacancies. The 
term ‘ vacancies” here is without qualification or limitation. It 
comprises vacancies arising from every conceivable cause, just 
as the statute of a State regarding administration disposes of the 
goods and chattels, the property of the dec ased, under every 
circumstance of intestacy, and discovers the heir by the rules 
of descent enacted in such cases. 

In the membership of the House of Representatives there is 
no substitution, there is no replacement. There is no person 
who is designated to succeed, It is not said, for example, that 
the person receiving the next highest number of votes shall suc- 
ceed the member elected incase of a vacancy, or that the vacance: 
shall be filled by the remaining members of the delegation. No 
such expedient is resorted to. In this respect the membershi 
of the House of Representatives is the highestand most dignified 
in the National Legislature or in the whole system of Govern- 
ment. It is the only office where no alternate is provided and 
which can not be filled by substitution. 

The consequence is, that the means of succession do remain un- 
disturbed. The mode of succession is provided in the Constitu- 
tion perpetually. The Constitution provides that a writ of elec- 
tion shall be issued by the governor to fill the vacancy, and that 
is the only means of succession. It is the most expensive means, 
it is the most deliberate, it is the most prolonged, and the most 
dilatory method of succession in respect to any of the offices 
named in the Constitution. 

A vacancy may occur in that House by the casualty of death, 
by resignation, by the failure to elect by the people, a tie vote 
by the people, by the refusal to accept by a person who has been 
elected, or it may occur by the death of the person elected after 
his election and before qualification. In that case the vacanc 
does not occur in the term, for the term has never been occupied. 
Filling a vacancy proper can only mean the filling of a place 
which has formerly had an occupant, the completing of a term 
which hasformerly had a tenant. The new term ofamember of 
the House dying before his qualification is therefore not a va- 
cancy in the term; but the words used in the Constitution are 
“vacancies in the representation.” Although this is not a va- 
cancy in the term, it is a vacancy in the representation; itis a 
vacancy in the delegation; the delegation from that State isone 
short in the House of Representatives and an election is ordered 
to fill this vacancy—a vacancy in strict propriety and in the 
strictest use of our language called, and properly called, such, 
because it is a vacancy in the representation, a vacancy in the 
delegation, a vacancy in the succession, thus commanded by con- 
stitutional ordinance to be filled and to be ded rasp 

Now, sir, I think it has always been a favorite theory in dis- 
cussions upon constitutional power and in the practice of this 
Government to regard the two Houses of Congress as coïrdinate 
and ual, as having equal power and equal authority in the 
pue affairs of the Government. So far as they related to the 
egislative system, they have always been taken and deemed to 
be of equal moment. 

As to a vacancy in the House of Representatives, where but 
one means of filling a vacancy is provided, if with respect to this 
vacancy in representation in that House there can be no inter- 
regnum, there can be no interruption, there can be no hiatus, 
for the filling of which the means of succession is not provided 
by the Constitution at any moment, at any hour, at any day when 
the vacancy occurs; then in this body, where there are two means 
provided of political succession, of the succession of political 
power, one by appointment and one by election, with what rea- 
son can it be claimed that in this body, where a double alterna- 
tive is provided for the succession, there should here be hiatus, 
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a chasm impassable, not to be supplied, not to be filled, and of 
indefinite recurrence? ; 

In the two articles of the Constitution referring to the com- 
position of these Houses it is said that the House of Represent- 
atives shall be composed of members chosen every two years by 
the people of the several States, and that the Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of members chosen by the Leg- 
islatures of the States, two Senators from each State. Neverthe- 
less, it is afterwards provided in the clause relating to represen- 
tation in the House, as in the clause e ge representation 
in the Senate,that ease vacancies occur. the one instance 
the governor shall issue a writ for a special election, and in the 
other instance, where vacancies occur during a legislative re- 
cess, the governor shall appoint. 

Now, is there any disparagement of a member elected to the 
House of Representatives under a special election in the fact that 
his office is not provided for in the first clause of the Constitu- 
tion emng to that subject? That clause says members of the 
House shall be elected every two years. There is no House 
which has met since the organization of the Government, since 
the first, that did not have members elected in it at different in- 
tervals. Is their title to be questioned or to be disparaged be- 
cause it is not described or provided for in the first clause of the 
instrument? 7 

Again, in the first clause of the third section relating to the 
composition of this body it is said that Senators shall be chosen 
by the Legislatures of the several States for the term of six 
years, two Senators for each State; but it is afterwards provided 
also that during a recess of the Legislature vacancies may be 
filled by appointment. 

We always have appointees in this body. Even before we ad- 
mit the postulants now asking for admission, whose right toa seat 
here is questioned, we have now appointees in this body by the 
governors of Statesduring legislative recesses, who will vote upon 
this question and who will aid and assist us in determining the 
8 as to whether these additional seats shall be filled or 
whether they shall remain empty. Has it ever been considered 
to be any disparagement of the title of an appointee by a gov- 
ernor that his appointment was provided for in a subsequent 
clause of the Constitution relating to the composition of this body 
rather than in the first clauseregardingit? What is there more 
of control in the first clause than in the second or the third ? 

I speak now with reference to the commanding power, the 
paramount authority, the supreme dominion of this highest law 
of the land, when I say that the last clause in the section respect- 
ing the composition of the Senate and respecting the composi- 
tion of the House is as binding as the first; each and all are of 
equal authority. The members of the House who are not chosen 
every two years, and the members of the Senate who are not 
chosen by the Legislatures at all, but are appointed by the gov- 
ernors of States, are equally entitled to their seats, are guaran- 
teed in their title thereto, and are vested with these official du- 
ties and functions by a part of the paramount law, as binding in 
its obligation as the very first sentence or clause in that instru- 
ment 
I wish to call attention very briefly to the section in the Con- 
stitution which relates to the composition of this body, and con- 
tains the provision in reference to the appointing power. It is 
found in the second clause of the third section of that instru- 
ment: 

Immediately after ney shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the secoud year; of the second class, at the ation of the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
may be chosen every second year; and if yacancies— 

Using the noun agreeing with the verb“ vacated” used in the 
prior part of the sentence, for this clause is a single sentence— 
and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, di the recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments. 

What is the meaning of the term“ vacancies” in that pas ? 
I speak advisedly when I say passage.“ Senators have called 
it a clause; it is not a clause. Senators have called it a section; 
it is not a section. Senators have called it a sentence; it is not 
even a sentence; it is a very small part of a sentence, cut off simply 
by a semicolon from that which precedes it in the context. 

What, then, can vacancies” refer to? It can only refer to the 
verb vacated! preceding it. It can only refer to vacancies in 
the classes, and not to vacancies in the term. Atthe beginning 
of a new term no vacancy in the term can be predicated, use 
the term has had no preoccupant, no former tenant; but a va- 
cancy in the class at the commencement of a new term, at the 
middle, at the end of it, at any time when the place is vacant, a 
vacancy in the class exists, and itis with respect to such vacancy 
that the framers of the Constitution used this language. 

Take for example the cases in argument now. Here is Mr. 


Mantle, aSenator of the third class, appointed at the commence- 
ment of a new term, a term which could have no vacancy in it, 
and yet there is a vacancy in his class; there is a place in that 
class which has been preoccupied and is now empty. The occu- 
peas was Mr. Sanders, N a Senator in this body. There- 
ore it is strictly philosophical to say as to the clause in which 
this passage is found, with respect to the classification of Sen a- 
tors, that a vacancy exists in the class and it may be filled by 
appointment. Take for another instance the case of Mr. Beck- 
with. His predecessor was Mr. Warren, a Senator of the second 
class, now in the third class; and in the second class, in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, there is a vacancy, and that vacancy 
occurred during the legislative recess. Although it may not be 
called a void in the term, no man can deny thatit is a void place 
in the class, and, therefore, constitutional authority is given to 
the executive of the State to fill it. 

The same question might be asked with respect to the represen- 
tation in this body of the State of Florida. as there a vacancy 
in the representation of the State of Florida at the commence- 
ment of this session of the Senate? It was the commencement of 
anew term and the expiry of an old one. There was a vacan 
in the class. The Senator now sitting belongs to that class. 
His term expired on the 3d of March last, the seat was empty 
afterwards, and would be now if it had not been for the guber- 
natorial appointment. 

There was in every sense, at the expiration of hisformer term, 
a vacancy in the class to which the Senator belonged, a vacancy 
in the classification of Senators, a vacancy spoken of, particularly 
described, and provided for in the clause of the section where 
this appointing power is found. Not only had this place in the 
class been filled by the Senator from Florida as his own prede- 
cessor, but this place in that class had been filled by Senators 
from Florida ever since the admission of the State. There had 
been a line of predecessors, a line of preoccupancy, a half centu 
of tenure of the term before; and, therefore, this vacancy as we 
as the others are clearly defined to be places now empty, but 
formerly filled. 

It may be asked, however, did this vacancy, referring to the 
Florida case, happen? We think that inte atory is too short. 
It is said it could not have happened, because it occurred by rea- 
son of the expiry of a term upon a certain fixed date designated 
by law. That would be the case if the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had used the expression“ if vacancies happen” without any 
ee esi That inquiry is, however, too short. This is the in- 
quiry which ought to be made under the passage of the Consti- 
tution which we are now treating of: Did the vacancy in Florida 
happen during the recess of the Legislature of that State? 

admit that where a thing is foreordained—fixed by law tooc- 
cur— happen” may not be strictly used with ct to it; but 
where the thing is most certain, where the date is fixed by law 
and by enactment, if it be coupled and connected with a date 
uncertain and a time unknown, then the proposition may be re- 
garded and must be regarded as a contingency, and then the 
word“ happen” is used with all propriety. The only question 
12 se the vacancy happen during the recess of the Legisla- 

ure 

It is said the framers of the Constitution could not bave in- 
tended to use the word happen with reference to the expir 
of the term, because—and it is true—the framers of the Consti- 
tution themselves had fixed the date of the spay of full terms 
down to the latest syllable of recorded time. ey did so fix 
it; it is immovable. But what did the framers of the Consti- 
tution know about the recess of the Legislature of Florida? 
That is a limb of the proposition just as clear as the other; it is 
connected with the other. If vacancies ”—not ‘‘ when vacan- 
cies happen,” and stop there—but “if vacancies happen MEEA 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State;” and although 
the framers of the Constitution did fix the date of the expiry of 
the Senatorial term beyond change and peradventure, they did 
not fix and they could not know when there would be a recess 
in the Florida Legislature. : 

The Constitution was written in 1787 and abo in 1789. 
Florida was not then a part of the territory of the United States. 
Its people were outside, out of the pale of liberty; they were 
aliens and strangers to our Israel. The Legislature of Florida 
had not even been dreamed of. How was it possible, then, for 
the framers of the Constitution to have fixed a time or to have 
known the time when the Legislature of Florida would be in 
session or in recess? How was it possible that these framers 
could have used a word more precise, more classic, and better 
fitted to the taste of the veriest purist than the word“ happen” 
to indicate two things so coupled together, the expiry of a term 
certain and the recess of a Legislature, entirely uncertain? 

I admit, for the sake of the argument, that there might bea 
sort of judicial knowledge chargeable upon the members of the 
Constitutional Convention with respect to the date when the 


. lence, but they were 
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Legislatures of the old thirteen States were in session and when 


recesses of those Legislatures would occur, There might have 
been; but, sir, that would not have justified the convention in 
so concluding. All the older States have the times of 
the meeting of their Legislatures and even the composition of the 
Legislatures. In my State, which may be reckoned now among 
the old ones, within my time the date of the meeting of the 
Legislature has been changed twice. So that now that period 
of the year which was formerly recess occurs in the session, and 
the period of the year that was formerly in the session occurs in 
recess. 


Take, then, the framers of the Constitution writing and speak- 
ing and considering in 1787,looking down the lapse of centuries, 

th respect to the organization of the Legislatures of the old 
States and the new States to be admitted, the time when the 
would assemble, and the time when they would be in recess; 
there any other possible conclusion than that this limb and 
branch of the proposition, the recess of the lature, was a 
matter wholly contingent and entirely doubtful, and was there- 
fore designated as a happening, a thing that might occur or 
might not occur, and was used properly in the language of the 
Constitution, saying “if vacancies happen during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State ”? 

I speak of the connection between a fixed date and an uncer- 
tain one. Take now, for example, a person speaking and writ- 
ing in 1840 of the 4th of July in 1861. He could not have said 
with riety, ‘‘if the 4th of July happens in 1861,” but he could 
have said with the utmost propriety ‘‘if the 4th of July hap- 
pens during the recess of Congressin 1861.” The ‘ recess of Con- 
gress is a very doubtful term, and it makes the whole proposi- 
tion one of contingency. 

Lindley Murray himself would not object to the use of such an 
expression. If he were here in case he would, of course, be 
admitted to the floor, as this is a tical discussion; but, 
sir, he could not object to the precise use of such language, if 
the 4th of July ”—the national annive fixed beyond change, 
fixed for perpetuity—“ if the 4th of July happens in 1861 during 
the recess of Congress —I do not know whether it did or not, 
but it might have occurred or it might not have occurred. That 
establishes the contingency which justifies the use of the word 
i os by the framers of the Constitution. It shows not 
only they were statesmen surpassing all others in excel- 

not excelled even in the de- 
tails of the use of the 


This brings me, sir, to the very common principle of exegesis 
which has not been noticed in the argument of Senators who 
have preceded me. I am sorry it is nota principle recognized 
by any legal authority, and you will not find it in the published 
reports of any of the courts; but it is a 2 of interpreta- 
tion very dear to common sense, very near to plain people of 
the United States who adopted this Constitution, who ratified 
this Constitution, and who have lived and died under it for three 
generations. That prume is the point of view, or, in other 
words, the standpoint of the writer or speaker. That must be 
taken into consideration in determining the meaning of the pas- 

©. 

ow, sir, itis remarkable thatin the Constitution of the United 
States there are in several passages glimpsesof the point of view, 
the standpoint of the writers or the framers. It happens—and I 
hope the use of the word is not e sm here—it happens 
that with t to the composition of the House and Senate 


the point of view of the framers is disclosed. Nearly all the im- 


rative commands in the Constitution are in the future—shall 
o so and so, shall be elected, shall be appointed, shall make an 
appointment. 
he whole instrument itself was at that time theoretical; it 
it had no practical operation; it existed wholly in posse; its exe- 
cution remained altogether in futuro, and it is very plain from 
the point of view that the framers of that instrument did then in 
their minds conceive that a Senate had been composed, that a 
House had been organized, that the Union destined to prevail 
against all enemies should exist in perpetuity by the fundamental 
forces of this organic law. They saw the whole thing before 
them. It is disclosed in the very useof this phrase. 
It would have been perfectly proper to have said in the case 


- of the House of Representatives, the House of Representatives 


shall be composed of members chosen every second year,” and 


to have said also when vacancies shall nappen in the repre- 


sentation from any State, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” It is not so said. 
The word used is happen ”—the present tense, the mood most 
simple, the first mood. The framers have brought before their 
eyes the whole organization of the National Legislature. They 
treated themselves and deemed themselves to be living under 
its benignant sway. They therefore speak in the present; they 
therefore write in presenti, ‘‘when vacancies happen,” and the 


same phase occurs in the provision in relation to Senators in 
that passage of the Constitution. 

The only difference is this: In the parallel clause relating to 
representation in the House the phrase is, “when vacancies 
happen.” In the relating to reprosentation in the Sen- 
ate the phrase is, “if vacancies happen.” The tense is the 
same, the tenorand purportisthe same. It is the point of view, 
it is the standpoint from which these parties looked upon the 
3 operations of the Government. 

. MITCHELL of Oregon. Would it disturb the Senator if 
Ishould ask him a 1 

Mr. TURPIE. ith all due respect to the honorable and 
learned Senator from the State of Oregon, I decline to yield and 
do not desire to be interrupted. 

In the view of the framers of the Constitution, then having 
present before them the different functions of the Government 
and the legislative department in actual operation, they had 
nothing which enabled them to say anything with respect toa 
juncture so uncertain as the recess or session of a Legislature 
or as to what period of the year it might occur, or that it might 
be coexistent with a vacancy happsning in the Senate. 

It has been said here in argument that when a State declines 
to send a member to this body, that is, when the Legislature of 
a State fails to elect, there is no further duty upon the execu- 
tive. What are the functions of a member of this body and 
what parties are interested in the discharge of such functions? 
I think the first and most important party in interest is the peo- 
ple, the nation of the United States; the second is the State 
which sends the Senator, and the third is the Senate itself. If 
the State then does decline to send a Senator here, it does not 
foreclose and bar the interests of the other two parties in the 
representation. It can not have that effect. 

Allow me to remark, Mr. President, that the Constitution of 
the United States is a law of the people of the United States; it 
is legislation by the people; it is an enactment much more sol- 
emn than any which passes these two Housesand is approved by 
the President; it is a legislative statute of the sove n, re- 
1 d no man’s approvalor confirmation; and the people of the 

nited States in this primary, elementary law of their own en- 
actment have vested the power to appoint during a legislative 
recess in the governor. In whose oof and for whose benefit? 
Not e peng for the benefitof the State having the right 
to send, butin our behoof as Senators and in their own behoof 
as citizens of the United States. The whole massof the citizen- 
hood of this country is authorized to berepresented in the Sena- 
torial classes, and is interested in the full complement of such 
ase gent at every hour, at every moment of the public 
service. 

It is said that the governor may decline toappoint. Mostcer- 
tainly he may. It is said the Legislature may STE or refuse 
or neglect to elect. Most certainly it may, and most certainly it 
has in each of these three cases now under consideration. It is 
said also that there is no power in the Constitution of the United 
States to compel the governor to appoint, to compel the hap, fered 
ture to elect, to compel the person chosen toaccept. It is there- 
fore argued that a succession of political authority under this 
section of the Constitution was not intended ar contemplated b 
its framers, because the Constitution islacking in these compul- 
rory means; and a passage is quoted here from Mr. Webster, in 
which he declares that the Constitution of the United States is 
binding upon individuals; it is ouilgatory opon the conscience of 
the citizen. Most certainly it is, but itis not binding upon the 
action, the hest action, either of the citizen or of the public 
officer of the Government. His words will not bear any such 
construction or misconstruction. 

Where the Constitution binds action it is always that of some 
subordinate, some inferior, some merely administrative function- 
ary or officer of the Government. It might as well be said a 
President-elect of the United States may decline to take the 
office. Is there anything in the Constitution of the United 
States to compel him to take it and to enter upon the discharge 
of his duties? In the case of the incapacity of the President, the 
Vice-President of the United States may decline to become his 
successor. Is there anything in the Constitution com ing him 
to accept that succession or compelling any of the officers in the 
line of succession to accept it? 

The highest functions of government are not subject to com- 
pulsion. They were not intended to be. They are only obliga- 
tory upon the conscience and honor of the public officer; they 
have no sanction, and no penalty is attached, except that which at- 
taches to the breach of conscience and to the violation of honor. 

Take a higher function than anyI have named. I speak with 


all reverence and with due consideration. The right of a free- 
man to vote is a higher function than any of those provided for 
either in the State or Federal constitutions. There is nothing 
in any of these instruments which can compel a citizen to vote. 
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The very highest function in a free government is 22 vol 
untary; there is no compulsion about it. Freedom of the j 
necessarily implies the freedom of the voter, and that freedom 


dmplies the privilege to vote or toabstain. In my judgment the | 
great tical revolutions, those which have even.occurred most 
recently, are to be much more largely attributed to abstention 
than they are to a change of political opinion or to a change in 
the fellowship of tisan alliance. 8 ' 

It can not be said that the commandment.of the Constitution 
with respect to the classification of the Senate and the perpe- 
tuity of the succession in those classes is not intended and con- 
templated by the organic law because there is no compulsion 
upon the governor or the Legislature to supply v: It 
might as well be said that the Presidential succession of the 
United States is not intended and is not provided for because 
there is no agency in the Constitution w. can compel the ac- 
@eptance of the duties of that high office. I suppose no one 
would contend for such a construction. 

For my part, I believe that the perpetuity of Senatorial suc- 
cession in the classes of this body is as firmly fixed and as as- 
suredly secured by the provision of the Constitution inreference 
to the elections and appointments of our members here as the 
Presidential succession ds fixed and secured. I know of no fact, 
I know of no occurrence, I know of noera to be ascertained, to be 
established, to be firmly fixed by any human instrumentality, 
which-excesds in certainty the Presidential succession in the 
United States. It is a succession beyond peradventure, beyond 
interruption, 4 e change, beyond the power.of death, beyond 
many casualty to break it, except by the abdication and abandon- 
ment of the Government by the people who have so long sup- 
ported and so bravely defended its life and continuance. 

I turn now for a moment to that passage of the Constitution 
relating to the succession in the Presidency: 

In case of the manne of the President from office, or of his death, resig- 


mation, or discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the yoo es may by law pro- 


‘vide for the case of removal, death, Poe, rep or bility, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 


dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the bility be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 

If there is. anything .certain in human affairs it is the succes- 
sion. of authority in the Presidency of the United States; but it 
is nos amona so than the Senatorial succession in fhe classes of 

There ts a very singular consideration urged in favor of the 
interpretation of the minority of the committee, They say the 
failure of the Legislature to elect in these three cases is an indi- 
cation of subsequent and repeated failures. ‘To hear the Sena- 
tors make the argument and state it, it would seem as if the 
Legislatures of the different States had about concluded to finally 
abandon their right to elect Senators of the United States; had 
about concluded to abdicate their powers and duties in that re- 
gard; that this body hereafter must be filled solely and only by 
appointees of governors. They speak in graveyard tones of the 

tene ot d ties in the country, of the continued pop- 
ular unrest, of the impossibility of making numbers unanimous, 
and of the disagreement existing among even majorities as 
throwing obstacles unforeseen, own, unconjectured by the 
framers of this Constitution in the way of the construction placed 
upon this e by the majority of the committee. 

Why, sir, I do not believe there was ever a body of statesmen 
din any civilized country in the world who were so perfectly fa- 
miliar with the present political conditions as the framers of the 
Constitution were with the same conditions, only in a more aggra- 
vated form, during the whole of the Revolutionary war and the 
pe struggles which preceded it. There are three parties 

the country, and they sometimes find their way into the State 
Legislatures, 

During the whole twenty years prior to the commencement 
of the Revolutionary war there were four parties in the Brit- 
ish Parliament well defined, well marked by dividing lines, more 
distinct than those of nationa_ subdivisions serge J the le— 
the party of Pitt, the party of North, the party o TEREE SER 
the party of Shelburne. hen the ministry wasforced upon the 
Crown, which finally recognized American independence, it was 
not by a victory of the Whigs over the Tories; that did not 
happen till much later; but it was by the combination of two sec- 
tions of adverse parties, who placed a Cabinet in power which 
concluded the treaty of Paris and recognized the free and inde- 
pendent existence of the United States as a nation. 

There is no subtlety of political design, there is no form of 
political finesse, there is no shape of caucus or of conference or 
of primary craft or cunning which was not exhausted in the po- 
litical struggles pending in the earlier years of George III prior 
to the declaration of war against the Colonies. 

I know, sir, it is sometimes said that there is nothing new 
underthesun. I do not accede to that proposition. I think there 


is; there is much that is new, entirely unknown before, which 
has come to this age, and I believe much more will come to it; 
but if it be said there is nothing new in political chicanery, there 
is nothing new in political strategy, ere is noth novel in 

tical-combinations, I agree to it. If there is i 

repetition, if there is anything grown stale by custom, if there 
is that. has grown moldy by usage, it is the different 
fraudulent combinations and the erent varieties of political 
intrigue which characterized the era of the framers of this Con- 
stitution. These were old things even at that time; they are 
older now. 

I took occasion some years ago to refer to election incidents in 
Montana, which most of us on this side thought to be unjust and 
to savor of corruption; but I never dreamed that they were 
novel. They did not have that charm. Returning boards ex- 
isted in Scotland and Wales during the whole of this era; the 
members were certified by returning boards, the election was 
settled by returning boards. They flourished with a growth as 
luxuriant and as infamous as that which has characterized their 
existence and service in the United States, and were much more 
frequent. The framers of this instrumentneed not have crossed 
the Atlantic, for there was the same arena of political scheming, - 
intrigue, fraud, and craft intervening in every Colonial Legisla- 
ture of the thirteen different Colonies during the period spoken 


of. 

I recollect very well reading of a time when the proceedings 
of the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg; the proceedings of 
the General Court and Assemblymen at Boston, Mass.; the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Delegates at Albany, N. Y., before the 
Union and before the war were noticed with as intense anxie 
as the proceedings of either branch of Congress are noti 
now, not only by the inhabitants of the Colonies, but by the 
parties and citizens of the mother country. They were inter- 
ested as much as our fathers were, and towards the close of that 
great parliamentary struggle, happening in the thirteen differ- 
ent pa tical centers in thirtean different Colonies, when every 
device had been exhausted by the party of the Crown, when 
they had offered pensions on the civil list and annuities on the 
privy purse, stars, garters, even peerages, to disrupt a single 
American Legislature on the question of the stamp act—it was 
at such a period as this that the framers of the Constitution 
acquired their political education, and it is of men so educated 
thatit is here asserted that, although they might have the wis- 
dom of the serpent, they had also the harmlessness of the dove. 

I believe they hed the wisdom of the serpent, and ey had 
the innocence and the purity of the dove in all the work.and way 
of liberty, but they knew what evil was. They felt the hot. 
heavy breath of legislative corruption. They had withstood all 
its blandishments and all its approaches. There were three 
parties in every Colonial Legislature, well defined, spoken of in 
all the histories of that era. One party was the patriot party, 
looking forward to the separation of the States from the Eag 
lish Crown. Another party was one which sympathized wit 
the former, but were not willing to take the irrevocable step. 
Another party, frequently in the majority also, was the par 
of the Crown, insisting upon the right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to tax the Colonies, and their duty to impose excises. 

To say that the framers of this Constitution were not familiar 
with such an instance as this, a nominal majority divided and 
avoiding control or election which they might have secured, the 
artificial division of all the members on the floor compelling the 
presiding officer, the person in your place, to cast the tie vote, 
and to discover at last whether he was with the Crown or with 
the patriots—to suppose that they were unfamiliar with the tac- 
tics of the trained minority which might propose dilatory mo- 
tions and actions to prevent an election or the passage of a law 
until the adjournment of the colonial assembly, when the office - 
might be filled by the governor or by the appointment of the 
oe suppose any of these things is to suppose an impos- 
sibility. 

Who were the makers of this instrument? Gen. Washington 
was the president of the Convention. Dr. Franklin was the old- 
est member of it. Dr. Franklin had spent most of his life in Lon- 
don, the scene of these political intrigues. He was better ac- 
quainted with European politics and with American polities 
than any other member of the body. I will not say any more 
for him now except one thing. Dr. in wasa member-elect 
of the Convention when Gen. Washington went to Philadelphia 
to attend its session, and Gen. Washington, that master of eti- 
quette, that sovereign of dignity and decorum, called first upon 
Dr. Franklin, ~ 3 

That certifies to me the wisdom, the intelligence, the puri 
and the patriotism, and even the political knowledge in de 
which characterized these great.coactors and contemporaries. 
When, therefore, I hear a Senator assigning as a reason against 
a certain construction that there were somè considerations inci- 
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dent to it which had not been weighed in the balance by the 
framers of this instrument, I immediately come to the conclusion 
that he has overestimated the wisdom and intelligence of the 

resent and that he has certainly underestimated and un- 
Narrated the experience and information of the fathers and found- 
ers of this Government. 

Gentlemen or there is no evidence of such a construction in 
the debates. The debates are perhaps sufficiently voluminous. 
The conyention sat several months. This Constitution covers 
four pages in a book of octavo size; it covers about eight 08 
in a book of ordinary size. Did it take months and months to 
write it? Did it take months to compose it? How were these 
months of the session spent? They were spent in considering 
every clause, every word of the instrument from the beginning 
to the close. r 

There are a class of persons well known, who speak too often 
in legislative bodies. I do not know that they are held in 
higher estimation than those who speak more seldom, but what 
I wish to say is that there are many valuable members of this 
body and of every other public body who do not Ese in 
the debates at all, and their considerations are well thought out, 
deeply founded; although effective upon their fellow-members, 
iey are not fòund in the debates, 

ake the distinguished philosopher and statesman of whom I 
have spoken, a man who attended the sittings of the Convention 
every day; who lived in Philadelphia, whose house was open; 
where the committees met, where conferences were held of the 
friends of a certain section, of the friends of a certain clause, of 
parties interested in a certain passage as this is, the appointing 

wer of the governor. Take such a man as that. e made 
ut ons speech in the many months’ session of this convention. 
It may be read in ten minutes, and it was made just prior to the 
aijournment sine die. He was a man most industrious, most 
diligent, a man most constant in his labors and in his attendance, 
and Ido not think it is impossible that a conjuncture here spoken 
ol, the existence of third parties and the necessary sequence of 
su h an existenze, could have escaped his observation or the ob- 
servation of his contemporaries when they had political and 
personal experience every year of their public life of just such 
vicissitudes and conjunctures as these are at present. 

This construction of the minority makes an indefeasible, an 
irreparable gap. It creates a crevasse not to be repaired, not to 
be filled in the political current of governmental authority. 
That is the effect of it, and it is based partly upon the use of the 
word “happen” in the phase if vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State,” the governor shall make appointments. It is said with 
8 to this word, and I read now from the report of the 
minority 


An event that is provided for by law to take place at stated periods known 
to all men is not correctly spoken of by people of ordinary education as 
“happening,” because there is no element of uncertainty in it. 


* * 2 Ld s = = 

We do not say. for instance, that any natural event, which all men know 
and look for, did happen“ to come at the time on which it was ted; 
we do not say that the sun happens to rise on a certain day; we do not 
say that water happens to flow down a descent by the force of gravity. 
That is a known law of nature. We do not say that tmas “happens ” 
to come on the 25th of December; by the universal consent of Christendom 
that event comes on that day without peradventure. We do not say that a 
note happens to fall due on the day which is specified in the instrument, 
though it no doubt is often said that it “happened” to fall due when the 
maker did not have the money to pay it. 

We do not say that Congress happened to meet on the first Monday in De- 
cember: that is law. 

I have no criticism to make on this exposition of the meaning 
of the term happen,“ but I have an observation to make upon 
its relevancy to this argument. The whole of this exposition is 
founded upon a fallacy very manifest. That fallacy is that the 
vacancy is created by asingle cause, the expiry of the term. A 
vacancy can never occur after adjournment by an expiry of the 
term alone. What if the Legislature had elected, would not the 
term have expired? Would there have then been any vacancy? 

The vacancy is not due to the single cause of expiry of the term. 
It is due to the twocauses, the expiry of the term and the failure 
of the Legislature to elect. The one cause is certain; it is fixed 
by law beyond contingency. It can not be spoken of as happen- 
ing. But the other cause is entirely doubtful, the failure of the 
Legislature to elect. It may occur or it may not occur. When 
an event depends on two causes, one of which is fixed and certain 
and the other is uncertain and contingent, the event itself is a 
contingency. The one uncertain cause makes the event itself 
uncertain. 

Now, is there any event more uncertain than the action of a 
Legislature circumstanced as these Legislatures were with re- 
— e to a Senatoriai election, where the majority is very close, 

where it is divided, or where the balance of power is in the 
hands of a third party? I passed through such a crisis myself, 
weeks and weeks of balloting depending upon a single vote be- 


longing to a third section or independent 
the Legislature, and finally terminated 
There is not a more uncertain thing in the world or in the trans- 
actions of the world than what will be the legislative action in 
such a juncture. If there be, it is the proverbial verdict of the 
pogs jury. That is said sometimes to be the most doubtful 
thing. 

But I believe that dubiety is just as intense in the case of such 
legislative action as it is in the case of a mistrial; and I ask any 
one here, skilled or unskilled in the use of language, if a gentle- 
man speaking of a case where the jury had 3 should say 
a mistrial happened, whether that would be solecism, whether 
there is anything incorrect in it or ungrammatical; and in 
speaking of legislative nonaction, if that gentleman should re- 
mark there happened to be a failure to elect, whocould lay any- 
thing like a solecism to his charge? What incorrectness 
there in the use of that language? How is it said, then, thatthe 
makers of the Constitution were not fully justified in using the 
word happen“ when they spoke of a vacancy occurring from 
the two causes, the expiry of the term and the failure of the Leg- 


islature to elect? 
Sir, if there be any happening in this world of haps which is 
er, it is what shall be the event of a 


arty represented in 
y that vote alone. 


more uncertain than ano 
trial by a petit py or what shall be the action of a legislative 
body under such circumstances. I do not believe, since the first 
man broke silence with the first speech, that any thought or thin, 
has ever been so appropriately designated, denominated, an 
pointed out as a vacancy caused by a failure to elect in this in- 
stance is by the framers of the Constitution when they say that 
if it happen. 

The original draft of the instrument did not contain the words 
“by resignation or otherwise.” Having done away with the 
obstacle in the use of the word“ happen,” the opponents of this 
construction take refuge in the phrase“ by resignation or other- 
wise.” They claim that it is a limitation upon the power of the 
governor, and that the vacancy which happens is one which is 
occasioned by resignation, or, as they claim it, otherwise,“ 
meaning by similar modes to resignation, something like resig- 
nation. Weof the majority say that otherwise” includes every 
other casualty by which a vacancy could occur, every other casu- 
alty no matter what it may be. Otherwise“ means other 
ways.” Gentlemen may examine Johnson, the contemporary 
authority with the Constitution of the United States, the nearest 
contemporary, the first of English lexicographers, not the last 
nor the least in learning. He defines the term ‘‘ otherwise” to 
mean other ways. in another manner, in a different mode or 
manner, not in a similar way, not in the same way, not in a way 
like the way first named.” And the real question in this debate 
is not how a vacancy occurred, but whether it exists. 

But I do not quote Johnson alone, and I should be willing to 
say that the original interpretation was somewhat doubtful if it 
was not for the preo of the Senate of the United States. I 
am not talking about precedents. I am speaking of the practice 
of this body, the practice acquiesced in, conceded, taken procon- 
fesso, acknowledged, admitted, unquestioned ever since the or- 
ganization of the first Senate. 

Vacancies may occur in this body by death. Deathcame very 
early to us, and vacancies came to us by means of death as early 
as the second Congress. Death is a very common cause of va- 


cancy. 
Now, what has been the practice? The practice has been con- 
stant and unbroken where a vacancy occurs by death; it has been 
always filled by temporary appointment by the governor during 
the recessof the Legislature. There have been many such ap- 
pointments, and there have been very numerous decisions and 
1 the Senate that the vacancy occurring by death is 
egitimately filled by a gubernatorial appointment. 

ow does death resemble resignation? How is death like 
resignation? What similitude is there between resignation and 
death? Resignation, of course, implies the voluntary action of 
the Senator. It implies an act closely related to his will or vo- 
lition. Is death a voluntary act? Has it any kinship with vol- 
untary action? A Senator might commit svicide, but the best 
authorities have said no sane man was ever a voluntary agent 
in his own destruction. Death is the most involuntary of all 
acts. It is the most dissimilar to that of resignation. have 
always understood death to be a struggle against the will and 
against the wish to live; the death is a scene of contest be- 
tween the forces of disease upon the one hand and the forces of 
vitality upon the other, in which the patient finally yields by 
force, by superior duress; not of willingness, but by compalsion. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resign'd? 


The poet has spoken the sentiment of humunity with respect 
to the character of death. Whohas ever tendered a resignation 
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of his life except that Divine Being whose majestic self-sacrifice 
has filled the world with wonder and worship 

I have no doubt, sir, insanity would create a vacancy here. I 
think there is not an instance of it in the history of the Senate, but 
I have no doubt that insanity after office found must create here 
a vacancy. After a Senator has suffered the inquest of non 
compos, and is declared judicially to be void of disposing mind 
and memory, he could not certainly fill the functions of a law- 
maker. e ourselves would be obliged to take notice of such 
procedure, and the chief executive of the State would be bound 
to fill the vacancy. ; 

Is insanity a volun act? Does it resemble resignation? I 
have always unders that derangement of the reason once 
extant and once in being was a result of an intense struggle pro- 
longed for nights of torture, for days of gloom, until the malady 
finally dethroned the sovereign reason and ruin followed. Next 
to death it is the most involuntary of acts or of conditions, and 
yet it ht create a vacancy. 

Expulsion may be another cause of 3 We have had in 
the history of the Senate two instances o l and in 
both of these instances, as soon as the decree of expulsion was 
entered, the governor, it being in the recess of the Legislature, 
appointed a citizen to fill the vacancy. One of these expulsions 
related to my own State, Indiana. Within three days after the 
order of expulsion was entered the appointee of the governor, 
it being in legislative recess, came here and was qualified and 
took his seat, acted as a Senator, voted as a Senator, was recog- 
nized as a Senator until the day that the Legislature elected h 
ut In the other instance the same procedure was fol- 

ow 


Is expulsion within the category of “‘or otherwise“? Weclaim 
that itis. Itdoesnotresembleresignation. The failure to elect 
by the Legislature may be the cause of a vacancy. I will not ask 
whether that resembles resignation. I do not believe two acts 
could be differenced by a more extended 3 than resigna- 
tion and a failure to elect by the Legislature, but I will say a 
failure to elect by the Legislature and a vacancy occasioned 
thereby resemble resignation, and a vacancy occasioned by resig- 
nation just as fully and as completely as a vacancy occasioned by 
death or by insanity or by expulsion resembles resignation. 

Weclaim that all these four causes—death, insanity, expulsion, 
the failure of a Legislature to elect—are causes of vacancy in- 
cluded in the phrase or otherwise.” Two of them are conceded 
by a century of action of the Senate of the United States itself 
to be in that category—death and expulsion; and these two are 
most dissimilar and the most completely and remotely separated 
from resignation of any causes that could happen occasioning 
the vacancy. 

We think, therefore, the words ‘‘or otherwise” do include 
and were intended to include every cause of vacancy except res- 
ignation. Then why should resignation have been mentioned 
at all? A Senator has already spoken of the history of that term. 
There was a question then entertained very seriously in the 
Colonies and by the statesmen of the Colonies whether a person 
elected b me pews or by their representatives to an office could 
divest himself of that election, could excuse himself in anyway 
by his voluntary actfrom the performance of the duty, and there 
was a very large minority of opinion in the courts and assemblies 
of the colonial period against the nony aad right to resign. 

In England to this day a member of Parliament can not resign. 
Once elected, he can not resi A member of Parliament ma; 
take an appointment from the Crown, and if he receives suc 
apportion, his seat is vacated. .The member of Parliament 
who desires to retire asks of the premier the appointment of 
warden of the Chiltern Hundreds. It is never refused. It is an 
office without duties; it is an office without salary or emolu- 
ments. Having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and having 
waited until the writ for the election of a successor has been 
properly signed and attested, he resigns the office and finds him- 
self at once out of Parliament, out o puple life, in that post of 
honor the private station. It is only through this narrow door 
that he can divest himself of that sovereignty which the suf- 
frages of his fellow-citizens have imposed upon > 

In the case of Senator Allen, however, it is said, granting that 
the use of the word happen is more than justified by the rules of 
the language at the period of the formation of the Constitution 
and at this present hour, granting also that ‘‘ vacancies” refers 
to vacancies in the classes, to real vacancies, places which had 
former occupants, it is said in the case of Senator Allen that the 
vacancy did not commence in the recess of the Legislature. The 
Constitution says nothing about the commencement of the va- 
eancy. It says nothing about the beginning of vacancies. The 
language is, if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislatures of any State.” 

Now, sir, I think it is very clear that with respect to the use of 
this word it may be continuous. I was reading the work of a 


very accomplished authoress a few da 


ago, a lady who visited 
the Cape of Good Hope, and who published an account of her 
travels on the way to India and to the farther orient. Thislady 
said she arrived at the = at the commencement of the rainy 
season and that it rained without ceasing. ‘‘It happened to 
rain every day of our sojourn at Capetown, and we were unable 
therefore to go out and view the city.” Is that ungrammatical? 
I have avery distinguished Senator as my 5 seat mate 
on the right, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], 
whose absence has been miszed so much by all those who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. If I were to speak now of his 
absence in this body and to say that he tappona not to be 
present, or that he happened to be absent during the whole of 
the last week in March, or during the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh daysof such a week, or during each day in the 
last week of that month, would there be anything improper in 
the use of such language? And instead of supposing he were 
present, detained as he is by indisposition, if I would speak ab- 
stractly only of the absence as the Constitution speaks of the va- 
cancy, might not I say that this absence of the learned and hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi had happened during the whole 
of the first week of March, and yeti | each day of the second 
week, and during 1 day of the third week, and had happened 
during Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
the last week of March, 18932 

It is not the continuance of the condition which justifies the 
use of the word happen,“ but its contingency. If such condi- 
tion must end on a day certain, then it can not besaid to happen 
no matter how long it may last: but if its duration and ending 
are uncertain, then it may be said to happen every day of its ex- 
istence no matter how long it may continue, 

Now, sir, I believe that this vacancy occurring at the expiry 
of a term, during the session of a Legislature, not 18 0 70 by 
them, happened every day of the session, because it might either 
have been or not have been every successive day, and 2 
every day of the recess following the session succeeding the ad- 
journment. It happened every day of that recess, because it 
might have been filled or might not have been filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor. 

The election or nonelection by the Legislature is a N 
which happens each day of the session, and the vacancy so cau 
might happen each day of the recess succeeding the adjourn- 
ment. Itis proper to say that the vacancy in the class of the 
Senator from Washington, Mr. Allen, the vacancy in the class, 
the place filled in that class by himself as his predecessor, the 
vacancy in the place heretofore 5 which is now empty, 
has happened and did happen every day up to the date of the 
gubernatorial appointment from that State. 

Mr. President, the different clauses, sections, and passages of 
the Constitution ought to be construed with reference to the 
main tenor and purpose, and especially with reference to the ob- 
jects mentioned or aimed at in the particular in argu- 
ment, The subject-matter of this section of the Constitution is 
the composition of the Senate, and it plainly shows two methods 
of composition, one by appointment and one by election. The 
subject-matter of this clause in that section is the classification 
of Senators and the perpetuity of that classification, and it plainly 
shows that vacancies in the classes are to be filled during le 
lative recesses by executive appointments. Our construction, 
even if it should be doubted upon any ground, ought to be favored. 
because the other is adverse to the purpose of this section, of 
this clause, and to the whole tenor of the instrument. 

There is no mere construction by implication which will justify 
us in concluding that any vacancy could not be filled by the gov- 
ernor occurring during recesses. We ought to be unwilling to 
come to the conclusion that any such vacancy could happen from 
any cause which could not be supplied by a gubernatorial ap- 
pointment unless the power is expressly excluded by the terms 
of the Constitution. For instance, this would be an exclusion: 
‘When the Legislature has been in session and adjourned with- 
out choice the governor shall not in the subsequent recess ap- 
pointa Senator.” What if that had been offered during the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United States? 
What if it had been read in the presence of the presiding officer, 
Washington, and in the presence of that great statesman, Frank- 
lin, as I have read it here to-day? 

I think there would have been many members of the Conven- 
tion who would have sprung to their feet and said,“ Why, gen- 
tlemen, it is impossible for us toadoptsuch a proposition as that. 
That does not look to an occasional interruption during the use 
or attempted use of the means of succession. That proposition 
denies the means of the succession and destroys its perpetuity. 
It deprives the Government of a means of its enduring existence. 
Tf we are to pass any such thing, if we are to submit any such 
vroposition to the people of the Unit d States, let us do it in a 
séparate clause, let us do it in a separate section; let us not, at 
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least, put it after a semicolon in another passage. If there is to 

be a anal incurable hiatus in governmental affairs, let it be 

paa directed, commanded, promulgated in the organic law. 

+ ought not be left to mere construction, or to the broken lights 

of misconstruction.” There is no such passage in the Constitu- 

tion, and without the utmost distortion of language no such pas- 
can be implied from the terms used in that instrument. 

This section treats of the composition of the Senate. This 

= tended construction demands the decomposition of the Senate, 
by declaring not only that a vacancy had occurred, but that it 
5 continne, and that there is no power to fill or supply it. 
This construction, the construction of the minority, is con- 
struction of dissolution, of decadence, of decomposition, of death, 
and if a sufficient number of States were implicated and there 
was an abstention suggested by this construction of gubernato- 
rial 3 it migas lead to the dissolution of this body 
termination of its functions. 2 

Under this construction of the minority we go forth into a 
void desert, a land unsown, a country sterile, barren of results 
or returns. Weundertaketodefine and declare an interregnum, 
an interruption in the legislative de ent of the Government, 
by contemplation of law perpetual in its existence and in its oP 
eration, and this vacancy is incapable of being supplied, and it 
is of indefinite frequency of occurrence. The uence is 
that in the very origin this Government has deliberately created 
a default and framed a defect in its fundamental law which is 
without remedy. 

Although vacancies do occur of necessity, such as the lapse of 
time in electing a member of the House of Representatives or 
the lapse of time occurring in appointment by the governor, yet 
such delays are incurred in the actual use and operation of the 
means of succession, of the mode of perpetuity. 
struction it is claimed that in certain cases there can be no 
means of succession and there can be no method of perpetuity. 
We have reached a point in the Government at last where we 
can govern no longer. 

Our construction, the construction of the majority, on the 
other hand, is affirmative. We claim the right to do where 
doing is demanded. We claim the right of the governor to act 
where action is exceedingly necessary and must 
templated from the beginning. The construction of the major- 
ity in this case is beneticial. It is in accord with the underlyi 
instinct and purpose, the aim and destiny, of this constitutio: 
Republic, the continuity and perpetuity of the national life, 

I have sometimes thought, sir, that these procreant elements 
and forces of the organic law, these procneetire agencies in our 
system, have in themselves a savor of immortality, of self-engen- 
dering perpetuity, and that if in some ill-sta time of storm 
or disaster any part of this magnificent fabric of civil saber fy 
should go down, these principles would yet survive; they woul 
never be ay. submerged. As has been written by another 

a similar theme, these would yet appear clearly, distinctly 

ble in every circumstance or calamity, like that cluster of 

Stars fabled, to float upon the waves of the Ionian Sea to 

mark the spot where the enchanting lyre of Sappho sank ages 
ago beneath its waters. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I desire to discuss this question 
briefiy, but there is some executive business pending. How- 
ever, I can go on now if the Senate chooses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. VEST. I move an executive session, and I will take the 
floor on this 5 when it comes up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). The Senator from Missouri is as entitled to 
the floor on the pending question when its consideration is re- 
sumed. He moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ed to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 5 min- 
utes t in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
8 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.] the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 4, 1893, at 12 o'clock m, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 8, 1893. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
James F. Meline, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
"Treasurer of the United States, to sueceed James W. Whelpley, 
resigned. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 
William Edmond Curtis, of New York, to be Assistant Secre- 
of the 1 succeed Genio M. Lambertson, resigned. 
harles S. , Of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to succeed John H. Gear, resigned. 


nder this con- | 


ve been con- 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

James H. Eckels, of Illinois, to be Comptroller of the C 

to succeed A. Barton Hepburn, resigned. faite 
AUDITORS OF THE TREASURY. 

T. Stobo Farrow, of South Carolina, to be Second Auditor of 
the Treasury, to succeed Joab N. Patterson, resigned. 

John B. Brawley, of Pennsylvania, to be Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post- O Department, tosucceed Thomas B. Coulter, 
resigned. 

DEPUTY FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

James J. Willie, of Florida, to be Deputy Fifth Auditor of the 

Treasury, to succeed J. Leo Tucker, resigned. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry W. Egnor,of New Jersey, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, to succeed 
Eli H. Reynolds, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

Dudley O. Watson, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Michigan, in the State of Michigan, to succeed 
Georgo W. McBride, whose term of office has expired by lim- 

8 SUPERINTENDENT OF CHARITIES. 


John Tracy, of New York, to be superintendent of charities 

for the District of Columbia, vice Amos G. Warner, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Isidore Zacharias, to be postmaster at Bainbridge, in the 
county of Decatur and State of Georgia, in the place of Levi H. 
Peacock, removed. 

Francis A. Glass, to be postmaster at Cresco, in the county of 
Howard and State of Iowa, in the place of William B. Webster, 
whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Stephen Oliver, to be postmaster at Griggsville, in the county 
of Pike and State of Ilinois, in the 5 of Edward S. Hoyt, 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Miss Rebecca Snape, to be postmaster at Petersburg, in the 
county of Menard and State of Illinois, in the place of William 
R. Parks, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Orris T. Dickerson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county 
of Oren aaa State of Indiana, in the place of John W. Anderson, 

‘Albert A. May, to be postmaster at Cannelton, in the county 
of Perry and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1893. 

Frank Ma: to be postmaster at Kansas City, in the coun 
of Wyandotte and State of Kansas, in the place of Osceola K. 
Servise. whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Horace C. Ashton, to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, in the 
county of Fleming and State of Kentucky, in the piace of Horace 
C. Ashton, whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

Elliott N. Benson, to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, in the 
county of Hancock and State of Maine, in the place of John Sum- 
minsby, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Amasa Howe, to be postmaster at Presque Isle, in the county 
of Aroostook and State of Maine, in the place of Arthur C. Perry, 
whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry W. Hough, to be r at Kirkwood, in the count 
of St. Louis and State of Missouri, in the place of William W. 
Alter, resigned. 

George W. Evans, to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
Aaron E. Ballard, resigned. 

J. Elwood Harvey, to be postmaster at Little Silver, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, the appointment 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
in the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Charles F. Newton, to be postmaster at Woodbridge, in the 
Seg f Middlesex and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
John M. Sutton, whose commission expired March 23, 1593. 

Patrick Sheridan, to be postmaster at Elizabeth, in the count; 
of Union and State of New Jersey, in the place of Samuel 8. 
Moore, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

I, Mount Smith, to be postmaster at Hightstown, in the count, 
of Mercer and State of New Jersey, in the place of Thomas M. 
Scroggy, who is incapacitated by reason of mental infirmity, and 
therefore removed. 

Charles Bull, to be postmaster at White Oaks, in the county 
of Lincoln and Territory of New Mexico, the appointment of a 

ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Clarence W. Boshamer, to 3 at Statesville, in the 
county of Iredell and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
Andrew D. Cowles, whose commission expired March 30, 1893 

William Dalrymple, to be postmaster at Nelsonville, in the 
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county of Athens and State of Ohio, in 5 of John F. 
Welch, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Charles E. Peoples, to be 
county of Meigs and State of Ohio, in the place of Walter W. 
Merrick, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Daniel Wyss, to be postmaster at New Philadelphia, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio, in the place of Daniel 
Korns, whose commission e March 23, 18 

W. O. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Beaufort, in the county of 
Beaufort and State of South Carolina, in the place of Marion F. 
Campbell, removed. 

John W. Clark, to be postmaster at Ripley, in the county of 
Lauderdale and State of Tennessee, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

D. W. Nash, to be postmaster at Cuero, in the county of De- 
witt and State of Texas, in the place of John C. Woodworth, 
whose commission expired June 25, 1892; William Drawe, who 
was appointed py the President and su uently nominated and 
confirmed by the Senate December 20, 1892, having declined the 

j 8 
elen I. Campbell, to be postmaster at Saxtons River, in the 
county of Windham and State of Vermont, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, bylaw, become vested in 
the President on and after January 1, 1893. 

E. Hess Reinhart, to be postmaster at Shepherdstown, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of West Virginia, in the place of 
James D. Fayman, resigned. 

John Dawe, to be tmaster at Edgerton, in the county of 
3 State of Wisconsin, in the place of Simon L. Lord, de- 
ceased. 

John Finch, to be postmaster at Stevens Point, in the county 
of Portage and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Edward Mc- 
Glachlin, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

William A. Hume, to be tmaster at Chilton, in the county 
of Calumet and State of Wisconsin, in the place of George D. 
Breed, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed, by the Senate March 29, 1893. 
POSTMASTERS. 

James E. Brown, to be postmaster at Newnan, in the county of 
Coweta and State of Georgia. 

Henry I. Tuggle, to be postmaster at Martinsville, inthe county 
of Henry and State of Virginia. 

J. E. Horsman, to be tmaster at Rice Lake, in the county 
of Barron and State of Wisconsin. 

Thomas F. Solon, to be postmaster at West Superior, in the 
county of Douglas and State of Wisconsin. 

Lewis Green, to be postmaster at Logan, in the county of Hock- 
ing and State of Ohio. 

ames F. Johnson, to be postmaster at Pendleton, in the county 

of Umatilla and State of Oregon. 

Charles D. Denit, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Roanoke and State of Virginia. 

Rollin M. Clark, to be postmaster at Keokuk, in the county of 
Lee and State of Iowa. 

Francis M. Mumford, to be postmaster at Bayou Sara, in the 
parish of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana. 

Thomas H. Craig, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Athens and State of Ohio. 

William M. Dunbar, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Richmond and State of Georgia. 

Samuel Harris, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Indiana, : 

Henry C. Ulen, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of 
Boone and State of Indiana. 


tmaster at Pomeroy, in the 


. TUESDAY, April 4, 1893. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Yesterda:; 
VEST] took the floor on the pendi n. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As it is very early, he is not here, I move 
that the Senate take a recess for ten minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will state to the Senator from Missouri that 
his colleague was in committee a few moments ago, and I think 
he will undoubtedly be in the Senate very soon. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Secretary had better call the roll. 

Mr. HOAR. A recess need not then be taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


evening my colleague [Mr. 
u 


Alen, Dolph, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
Allison, Dubois, Jones, Nev. Sherman, 
3 Faulkner, Manderson, Smith, 

ITY, Mar tewart, 
Caffery, Geor; Mills, Stockbridge, 
Call, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Vance, 
Chandler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Cockrel Hansbrough, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Colquitt, Harris, Murphy, Washburn. 
Culiom, Hill, Pasco, $ 
Daniel, Hoar, Peifer, 


Davis, ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorumispresent. The Senator from Missouri 
Me VEST] is entitled to the floor on the pending resolution, and 
will proceed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I shail claim the attention of the 
Senate buta Tory nhors time. It was my fortune to have been 
present when this question was debated in 1879, when some of 
the most eminent lawyers in the United States were members 
of the Senate. With the great weight of authority upon the 
other side of this case I should distrust my own conclusions, but 
for the fact that such lawyers as David Davis, Roscoe Conkling, 
Matt Carpenter, A. H. Garland, Bailey of Tennessee, and Ker- 
nan of New York advocated the same opinion which I express 
here now. 

Great stress is put by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] and the Senatorfrom Alabama [Mr. PUGH] in this, as has 
been done in preceding debates, upon the fact that this question 
is res adjudicate in the Senate, and the doctrine of stare decisis is 
now invoked as absolutely conclusive. If that were so, as a 
matter of course it would be the end of the controversy; but I 
deny it. I deny that the doctrine of stare decisis applies to the 
proceedings or decisions of the Senate except when under the 
Constitution it sits as a high court of impeachment, when b 
constitutional provision each Senatoris required to take a spec 
oath or affirmation to act judicially, and when in the case of the 
impeachment of the President of the United States the Chief 
Justice presides over the court. 

The Senator from Massachusetts conceded it was not a court 
in the debate of 1885, when he said that the Senate sat here in 
a quasi-judicial npn That gives away the entire doctrine 
of stare decisis. henever the Senate exercises its discretion in 
legislative session it acts quasi judicially, just as a board of com- 
missioners, or the head of a u, or an agent of the Govern- 
ment acts in a quasi-judicial manner when he exercises his dis- 
cretion as to any official matter brought before him. 

It would be very remarkable if the doctrine of stare decisis ap- 
plied to the legislative proceedings of the Senate, a body one- 
third of which is elected every two years, a body whose constit- 
uent parts are sent here by . of popular opinion, by pas- 
sion and prejudice and all the influences of popular government; 
and it would be much more remarkable if doctrine could be 
invoked here in view of the fact that the doctrine of stare decisis 
is based upon great public policy, in order to conserve and pe 
serve private titles, rights which are based upon judicial deci- 
sions, 5 the great Latin maxim interest epublica ut sit finis 
litium as a matter of course applies to proceedings of jadicial 
tribunals, in order that the rights of property may not. be dis- 
turbed by vacillating opinion. This doctrine does not apply to 
the proceedings of the Senate of the United States when deter- 
mining the qualifications of its members, although the Constitu- 
tion uses the words each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own members.” 

In the Kellogg case this contention was made, and seven Dem- 
ocratic Senators voted with our friends upon the opposite side of 
the Chamber, some of them, I know personally, against their 
judgment, because they believed that the doctrine of stare de- 
cisis applied and that the Kellogg case had been adjudicated 
prior to the time we considered it. But the very large majority 
of Democratic Senators denied that the doctrine applied, and the 
proren amas of the Senate since 1801 show conclusively that this 

octrine has never been thought by the best lawyers to apply to 


a question such as is now pending in this body. 
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Mr. President, it is an acknowledged fact that the Senate of 
the United States has decided this question in both ways. The 
first case was decided in 1793. It came up from Delaware, and 
was decided in favor of the 8 which I assume here to-day. 


It is referred to most aptl the very able argument of the la 
Attorney-General of the United States, Mr. Garland, which is 

found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, giving the debate of 1879. 

8 the case of Kensey Johns of Delaware. The facts were as 
ollows: 

George Read, esq., having resign 
September, 1793, the executive, on the 19th of March, 1794, appointed and com- 
missioned the said Kensey Johns to represent the State in the Senate till 
the next meeting of the State Legislature. 

On the Hth of March, 1794, Mr. Johns appeared in the Senate and produced 
his credentials of appointment. 

Whereupon it was moved that they be referred to the consideration of the 
8 of Elections before the said Kensey Johns should be permitted 

q 5 

I refer Senators to the subsequent report of the case, to show 
that the debate finally culminated in a resolution of the Senate, 
in which 20 Senators voted that Mr. Johns, who was appointed 
to an original term, as the applicant in the case now before the 
Senate was appointed, by the governor of the State, was not en- 
titled to his seat, 20 Senators voting in the aflirmative—that is, 
that he had no right to a seat—and 7 in the negative. 

van eae as he not appointed before the vacancy oc- 
curred? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts asks me if he was 
not appointed before the vacancy occurred. He was appointed 
under circumstances exactly similar to those that surround the 
present case. The Legislature endeavored toelect. They failed 
to elect, and the governor of the State then undertook to fill an 
original term, an unbroken term, by appointment. The commit- 
tee (and I have the record here before me) made their report, 
and the Senate affirmed it upon the distinct ground that the gov- 
ernor had no such right. 

Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 
Delaware as a Senator of the United States for said State, is not entitled to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of said 
State having intervened between the resignation of the said George Read 
and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 

Now, if the contention be correct that all vacancies, no matter 
when they occur, in the Senate of the United States must be 
filled out, what difference does it make when the vacancy occurs? 
I understand the contention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPI£] to be that the monarchical doctrine 3 need to Sena- 
torial succession. The king is dead, long live the king; inother 
words, that the subtile element of royalty passes out of the dead 
body of the monarch into his lineal successor, although it be an— 

: Infan 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s prea 

Mr. President, our fathers undertook to overthrow that doc- 
trine when they established a representative government in 
which the vitalizing element was representation by the people, 
in which the House of Representatives should be constituted of 
members elected directly by the people, and in which the con- 
stituency of the Senate should be the Legislatures elected by 
the people and representing the States. 

If the contention be correct that there can be no vacancy in 
the Senate, why did the Senate of the United States in the first 
case that came up, immediately after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1789, by a vote of 20 to 7, declare that, the Legisla- 
ture having met and failed to elect, the governor had no right 
to fill an original term? This was the opinion of our distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts in the debate of 1879 and 
afterwards in the debate of 1885. If Senators will take the 
trouble to go back to the RECORD of 1885 they will find that I 
then called the attention of the Senate to the fact that, the Leg- 
islature of New Hampshire having met and failed to elect after 
the vacancy occurred, it must be admitted on both sides of the 
Senate and by all Senators that the power of appointment to a 
full term on the part of the governor could not exist. 

My position as a matter of law was fully acceded to. The 
RECORD shows that the two Senators from New Hampshire im- 
mediately took the floor, and contradicted my position as to the 
facts, but not as to the law. The Senator from Massachusetts 
Har: HOAR] now rises and says he has changed his opinion. He 

as & right to do it. As a matter of course he has a right to do 
it, but from 1879 to 1885 that stood the unbroken and unques- 
tioned law of the Senate, and from 1885 until the other day when 
the Senator from Massachusetts took back that opinion it was 
considered by all lawyers to be settled that if the Legislature 
had met and tried to elect to the vacancy and failed, the gov- 
ernor could not fill a full term by appointment. 

Even if we concede for the sake of argumentthat the doctrine 
of stare decisis applies, which it does not, what is the historical 
résumé of this question? s 

The first case, that of Kensey Johns, was decided upon our 
side of the question by a vote of 20 to 7 when the Constitution 


ed his seat in the Senate on the 18th of 


was fresh; when the men who made it were still actors in public 
life; when the great intellect of Madison, the father of the Con- 
stitution, was still accessible to state what he meant and what 
his colleague meant in this clause of the Constitution; and yet 
by a vote of nearly three to one the Senate in that Congress de- 
cided that the governor had no right to fill an original term by 
appointment. 

The next case came up in 1801, the Tracy case, and I have 
diligently sought without avail to find the debate in regard to 
thatcase. Itwas passed over sub silentio exceptas to the vote. The 
Senate then voted that the governor did have the right to fill 
an original term by appointment. 

Nine cases besides the Tracy case were decided between 1801 
and 1825, every one of them without debate. So far as I have 
been able to find by diligent search not one word was said in 
discussion until we come to 1825, tothe Lanman case, when the 
Senate took up this question and debated it for three days. The 
result of that debate was that the Senate deliberately deter- 
mined that the governor did not have the right to fill an origi- 
nal term by appointment. 

In other words, the Senate of the United States declared the 
doctrine, about which I have not the slightest doubt, and the 
more l examine it the more confirmed I am in the opinion, that 
the men who made the Constitution intended that the Legisla- 
ture alone should fill a full term and commence it. After they 
had filled it, after they had elected, then a broken term caused 
by death, resignation, or otherwise could be filled by appoint- 
ment, until when? Until the Legislature should again meet. In 
other words, the great original and primary power of electing a 
Senator is vested in our immediate constituency, the Leg 
tures of the respective States. 

Mark the Constitution in its autonomy throughout. The 
House of Representatives is elected by the people. If avacancy 
occurs, it is made the duty of the governor to issue a writ of elec- 
tion not to appoint, but to issue a writ of election, in order that 
the primary and fundamental right of filling up the House of 
Representatives shall still remain with the electors, the people 
at large. When we come to the Senate of the United States 
mark the language, which seems to me abs lutely conclusive— 
the Constitution says the Legislatures shall choose Senators to 
serve six years. Does it use the language, The Legislature 
shall choose or the governor shall appoint?“ Does it say that 
Senators shall be chosen or 2 for six years? Is it possi- 
ble that the men who made the Constitution and weighed ever 
letter, not to say every syllable and word, should have intende 
that the power to appoint was included within the word 
chosen?“ And when the power of appointment is given, mark 
the language: When vacancies shall occur, after the Legisla- 
ture has elected, by resignation, or otherwise 

Mr. HUNTON, If vacancies happen.” 

Mr. VEST. “If vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise.” Iam willing to give them the full benefit of the mean- 
ing of the word “ happen” as occurring. When a vacancy shall 
happen, or occur either, and I care not which—after the Logisla- 
ture has elected, when there isa broken term, then the governor 
may appoint ‘‘until the next meeting of the Legislature,” still 
preser ng, as in the case of the House of Representatives, the 
great fundamental and original idea of the creation of Senators 
b their es constituencies, the Legislatures representing 

e people. 

What tyro in the history of the Constitution does not know 
that the Senate of the United States was created in order to rep- 
resent the States, and, which may almost seem to be a contra- 
diction in terms, also to apy above the people. The Senate repre- 
sents the people acting through the sovereignty of the States. 
The Houseof Representatives 1 the people without the 
intermediation of the State, but directly by popular election. 

From 1825, in the Lanman case, up to 1879, more than fifty 
years, the doctrine for which I contend to-day was never ques- 
tioned. I was amazed to hear the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] yesterday declare that there were one hundred cases 
which were precedents as to this issue in which appointments 
had been made to full terms by governors of States. I deny it. 
I deny it absolutely. I know the Senator will find one hundred 
cases, possibly more, in which after the death or resignation of 
a Senator after the Legislature has commenced a full term b 
election the governor has appointed; but I challenge him to fin 
that number of cases where the governor has over made the ap- 
pointment until the Legislature has first acted. 

Now, let me put a plain question to my friend from Indiana, 
and I am sorry to say he is not 8 I put it without divid- 
ing words or hair splitting. ow can aman resign unless he 
has been elected? How can a man refuse to accept unless he has 
been elected? The language of the Constitution is ‘ by resigna- 
tion, or otherwise.” Can he resign a place which has not been 
given to him? 
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But, says the Senator from Indiana, otherwise“ means 
other ways,” therefore when 70 say ‘‘ by resignation or other 
ways,” it covers every conceivable vacancy. If that be so, why 
did not the framers of the Constitution say. in case of vacancies 
the governor shall appoint?” Does any man believe that Madi- 
son and his confreres overlooked this manifest inaccuracy of lan- 

uage, that they used surplusage in an instrument every sylla- 
fie of which was weighed, when they knew they were leg- 
islating for millions upon millions of people for hundreds of 

ears to come? Yet the Senator from Indiana would have us 
1 that, instead of saying the governor may appoint or shall 
appoint, the framers of the Constitution used words utterly su- 
perfluous, and said “when vacancies shall happen by resignation 
or other ways.” Mr. President, it is oak incredible. 

Now, let me give an illustration which makes this doctrine 
come home peculiarly to myself and to every citizen of my State. 
It has been said here of the advocates of the opposite construc- 
tion of the Constitution that the Lanman case was decided upon 
the ground that the governor could not eo until a racer 
occurred, and that it wasnot decided upon the doctrine for whic 
we are contending here to-day. Mr. Benton, in his Thirty Years’ 
View, and he was thena member of the Senate, gives an ac- 
count of the debate in the Lanman case. Says Mr. Benton: 


Mr. Lanman had served a regular term as Senator from Connecticut. His 
term of service expired or the 3d of March of this year, and the General As- 
sembly of the State having failed to make an election of Senator in his place, 
he received a temporary appointment from the governor. On presenting 
himself to take the oath of office on the 4th day cf March, eg | the first day 
of the spe ial Senatorial session convoked by the retiring President (Mr. 
Monroe) acco: to usage for the inauguration of his successor, his ap- 
pointment was objected to as not having been made in a case in which a gov- 
ernor of a State could fill a vacancy by wenog a temporary appointment. 
Mr. Tazewell was the principal speaker st the validity of the appoint- 


ment, ar; against it both on the wo: of the Constitution and he rea- 
son for the provision. The words of the Constitution are: It vacancies 
happen [in the Senate] by resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary a 
intments until the next meeting of the Legislature.” Happen“ was held 

Mr. Tazewell to be the governing word this provision, and it always 
implied a contingency and an unexpected one. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of contemporaries, or 
whatever may be the opinion of the world now in regard to Mr. 
Benton’s political opinions, one thing has been conceded to him 
by his worst enemy—a more accurate, painstaking, impartial 
historian of political events has neverlived in this country. Mr. 
Benton was a member of the Senate at that time. He remem- 
bered that debate. He took notes of it, and hesaid emphatically 
that Mr. Tazewell made the principal sposob; and the point he 
made was upon ths word happen,” and that a governor did not 
have the right to fill an original term by appointment. 

But, Mr. President, what emphasizes and accentuates this be- 

ond all controversy is the fact that subsequently the State of 
Missouri was unable to elect two Senators to this body. The 
Democratic party divided on the Texas question into the Benton 
and anti-Benton factions; the Whig party, being numerically 
equal to either, made a triangular contest, which for two years 

revented the election of a Senator, and Missouri had but one 
Benatar in this body- 

Mr. GEORGE. For the two years? 

Mr. VEST. For the two years. We were unable to elect. 
Mr. Benton was one of the candidates. During those two years, 
when party spiritran so high that families were divided, brother 
against brother and father against son—and the scars of the con- 
test yet remain politically in our State—the governor was an 
anti-Benton man, bitterly ree to Mr. Benton, and yet he 
never dreamed, nor did such lawyersas Geyer, Napton, and Scott 
ever dream, that the governor had the right to fill that original 
term. 3 was resorted to in order to achieve success 
in that terrible contest, and yet neither party ever thought the 
right existed in the governor of Missouri to send another Sen- 
ator to this body. 

Tn eight other cases during the So Raa years from 1825 to 

11879 States were represented in this body by but one Senator, 
because the Legislature had not elected, and nobody dreamed 
until 1879 that the doctrine in the Lanman case was to be dis- 
aes ee the contention made which is made here to-day in 
this y: 

I know that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] has 
invoked an article in the National Intelligencer, published about 
the time of the Lanman decision, and quoted from a book f i 
a synopsis of the proceedings of the Senate by a compiler. 1 
quote upon the other side, as better authority, not only Mr. Ben- 
ton, who was an actor, whose words were part of the res gesia at 
the time, but I quote from Niles’ Register, contemporaneous au- 
thority. Niles’ Register says: 


The follo members also, reélected for six years from this day, took 
the oath of office, namely: Mr. Lloyd of Maryland, Mr. Macon of North 
Carolina, Mr. Gaillard of South Carolina, Mr. J. S. Johnston of Louisiana, 
and Mr. Barton of Missouri. 

Some conversation took place on the case of Mr. Lanman, reappointed by 
the governor in the recess of the Legislature, the question being— 
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Not as stated by the article in the Intelligencer, but 


the question whether a failure by the Legislature to make a choice 
ofa tor tutes the continge in which a 88 N a tage a 
Senator, the age of the Constitution being “if vacancies happen, by 


resignation or otherwise,“ etc. 

And that was decided against the power of the governor to fill 
an original term. 

Now, Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate—and it 
has been done repeatedly—to the only three clauses in the Con- 
stitution where the word! happen “occurs The first is in Article 
II, section 2. The Constitution says: 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may ha pen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which s ex- 
pire at the end of their next session, 

Mark that language: ‘‘The President shall have power to fill 
up all vacancies.” Is there any doubt upon that clause that the 
President has the right to fill a vacancy happening for any rea- 
son, by death, resignation, expatriation, or any other cause what- 
ever? Is there any limitation upon it? 

Now, go to the next clause, where the word happen” is used. 
Article I, section 2, provides: s 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

Is there doubt that the governor has the right to issue 
writs of election when a vacancy occurs in the representation of 
the House of Representatives from any cause whatever? 

Take the clause over which this controversy has arisen and 
mark the difference. Article I, section 3, provides: 

And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make ORDEAN, 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 

such vacancies. 

I want any Senator here to tell me if the Constitution meant 
as to Senatorial vacancies what it obviously means as to the 
appointment of executive officers by the President, and as to the 
issuing of writs of election to fill vacancies in the House, why 
are not the same words useå, and why did the framers of the 
Constitution interpolate or add the words“ by resignation, or 
otherwise”? 

The contention to-day of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] and of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] is that 
these clauses mean the same thing as to vacancies. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] told us that there was not a shadow 
or scintilla of doubt about this question, and he was amazed that 
sny of us should think differently. He thought differently in 
1885, when he voted with us for the construction of the Consti- 
tution we now advocate. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that at 
that time I followed my friend from Missouri off into the mazes 
of metaphysics and decimal fractions, and we both got lost. I 
returned and studied the question for myself, and found out that 
two and two made four, and I have stuck to it ever since. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. President, the Senator has added to 
the list of miraculous conversions, one of which we had when 
St. Paul was . from Jerusalem to Damascus; but I am 
afraid that the authority which changed the mind of St. Paul 
did not operate on the Senator from Alabama. [Laughter.] The 
Senator says he got lost. It has taken him from 1885 to 1893 to 
find that he was lost. 

Mr. PUGH. I never had a chance to show that I had changed. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator then was younger and fresher and 
had not been here so long, had not got into these mazes and in- 
tricacies of metaphysical discussion in which he now seems to be 
an adept. Then he had no doubt in determining this question 
on the side of the constitutional construction that makes our 

rimary and original constituency send each of us here in the 

rst place. A 

Mr. President, any man who takes the construction contended 
for here by the Senator from Alabama would have no difficulty 
in believing without trouble in the construction that was put 
originally upon the general-welfare clause of the Constitution, 
that Congress could do anything. In order to come to the con- 
struction which they now contend for, we must be satisfied that 
Mr. Madison and his colleagues were guilty of gross neglect by 
putting the unnecessary words in the Constitution ‘ by resigna- 
tion or otherwise.” If they meant that the Senate should be 
continuously full, if they meant that the subtile essence of Sena- 
torial representation should pass ¢o instanti from the outgoing to 
the incoming Senator without an interregnum, why did they 
not say, In case of any vacancy the governor shall appoint 
until the Legislature can assemble”? Why did they put in 
these superfluous words by resignation or otherwise?” 

It is unnecessary for me to go back and read what has been 
read here again and again as to the debates held in the Constitu- 
tional Convention upon this clause. Mr. Madison, it seems to 
me, disposed of the whole question when he gave his reasons for 


t 
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on or otherwise.” 

e, that every 
from In- 
diana as to why these words were put here is absolu: answered. 
It will be noticed that the committes on detail in their report 
used the “when vacancies shall happen,” and it was 
so reported to the Convention. Then came debate: 

Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies in the Senate being supplied by the ex- 
ecutives of the States. 

Mark that language. He objected to any governor appointing 
under any state of case whatever. Said Mr Wilson: 

It was unnecessary, as the Legislature will meet so frequently. 

He was astickler for the idea that no power but the Legislature 
couldsendaSenatorhere. Hedid not believe thatthe governor 
ought to be permitted to appoint even fora broken term, and he sò 
sta 


tting in the additional words by 
Ft seems to me, if Senators will w h languag 
difficulty is removed, and the question of the Senator 


Mr. Randolph thought it necessary, in order to prevent inconvenient 
chasms in the Senate. 


* $ $ è 

Mr. WILLIAMSOX. Senators may resign or not accept. 

Mark that language. We have had learned dissertations here 
to show that this idea came from the precedents in the British 
House of Commons, where it was held thata member of Parlia- 
ment could not resign, but was bound to accept, and therefore 
Mr. Williamson said: 

Senators may resign or not accept. 

How was it possible for a Senator to resign until he had been 
elected? 

Mr. GEORGE. Until he had something to resign. 

Mr. VEST. How, as tho Senator from Mississippi says, could 
a man resign until he had something to resign? How could he 
not accept unless he had beenelected? How can any Senator 
doubt for one instant that this clause was based upon the idea 
that the Legislature had acted? 

Then the objection was raised that the governor should not 
have the right toappoint under any state of case, and the addi- 
tional ent was made that a Senator might not. accept if 
elected by the Legislature. Now, mark the balance of it: 

Senators mayresign or not.accept. This provision is therefore absolutely 
necessary. 


The provision was retained, but immediately after, on the 
following of the record of the debate, Mr. M n took the floor. 
On what question? Onthe question whether, after the Legisla- 
ture had elected, a Senator could resign or not accept. That is 
as absolutely the fact as anything could be demonstrated to be in 
logic or in mathematics. Mr. Madison took the floor on that 
question, and what did he say? 

In order to prevent doubts— 

Not as to who should elect, not as to howa Senator should 
come here, but— 

In order to prevent doubts whether resignation could be made by Sena- 
tors or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike out the words 
after “vacancies " rt the words , hap by refusals to accept, 
ature of the State 
es shall happen or by the execu- 


> s 


si and solely to remove the doubt as to the power to re- 
sign. He could not resign until elected; he could not refuse to 
accept until the office was tendered to him bya vote of the Leg- 
islature. Then when the English doctrine was invoked, that he 
could not resign and could not refuse to accept, Mr. ison 
simply undertook to meet that, and nothing more. 

r. HOAR. May I inguire of the Senator at that point 
whether he concedes that, if the Legislature having met and 
elected and the person so e refused to accept or died, 


then aoe Te may * 

Mr. T. No, sir. say absolutely, if I understand the 
Senator’s question, there is no such t known to the Consti- 
tution, in judgment, as the power of a governor to appoint 
for a term which not been commenced by the Legislature. 
That is my whole contention. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, as I do not wish 
to interfere with his argument further than to understand him, 
I understood the Senator to claim that these words which pro- 
vide for the filling of vacancies were inserted by Mr. Madison to 
cover the case not of their never having been an election by the 

re, but of a person having been elected by the Legis- 
lature and refusing to accept.. Of course, it would also include 
a person dying without taking his seat. Then does it not fol- 
low, if the Senator is right, that at the beginning of a term, as 
well as at any other time in the term, if a vacancy occur in con- 
Sequence of the death or refusal to accept by the person chosen, 
the executive may appoint? 

Me, a If the Legislature has acted and is not then in 
session 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, if the Legislature hasacted. Therefore, if 
that be true—and I do not see how the Senator can think other- 
wise upon the statement which he has just made—we have got 


as far as this, that the executive may fill a vacancy occurring at 
the of a term. 

Mr. Not at all; I deny it absolutely, because the Sen- 
ator leaves out the absolutely n premise that the Legis- 
a has acted. That is the difference between him and my- 


Mr. HOAR. Linclude that. I take the case at the beginning 
ef the term of Mr. Mantle or the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco] or anybody else as to whose seat a question arises here. 
The Legislature are in session, they choose, they adjourn, and 
the man chosen, never taking his seat, refuses to accept or dies. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I understand the Senator’s ent to 
be that Mr. Madison put those words in the Constitution ex- 
pressly to provide for the case of a vacancy happening at the 
beginning of a term. Then, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
want tosee whether those who think with him are not driven 
to the admission that a vacancy which may be filled by the ex- 
ecutive under this constitutional provision does include cases 
at the beginning of aterm as well as ab the end? 

Mr. VEST. No. 

Mr. HOAR. So that we have got the refinement, if we are 
. thinking it a refinement, to cover a very space 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts, with the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, if he does not think that it is quite as legitimate, from the 

roceedings which have been cited by the Senator from Missouri 
in the Convention, that whereas Mr. Madison thought it neces- 
sary in the case of an election on the adjournment of the 
lature and the refusal of the party elected to accept that the ex- 
ecutive might appoint, to draw the inference that without such 
= N e dower did not exist under the phraseology as 

0 ? 

. HOAR. I make the answer which has been made twenty 
times in the debate, which has been made by the Senator from 
Alabama[Mr. PUGH], by the Senator from Indiana[Mr. TuRPIE], 
and made by myself, and that is, that phraseology was put in 
sapito remove the doubt as to whether the English doctrine 
prevailed. Under the English doctrine, as has been already said, 
a man can notresign a seat in the House of Commons. The onl 
way he can get out of the House of Commons under the Englis 
constitution is to accept an incompatible office. He accepts the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a little office which has 
no salary, no importance, and exists for the sole purpose of this 
indirection. Mr. Madison wanted to remove that, andso he moved 
to insert in terms the words “by resignation or otherwise.” 
If he had left all those words out, the constitutional meaning of 
this clause, so far as it applies to the right of the governor to 
appoint, would have been, in my judgment, exactly the same that 
it is now. They were put in not in the least to enlarge, dimin- 
ish, interpret, or construe the provision providing for the ap- 
pointment by the executive, but only to make it clear that under 
the American system a man has a right to refuse an office. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, if the Senator from Missouri will indulge me again, if 
he thinks the existence of the phrase e wets or other- 
wise” makes it clear, or even intimates in any degree that the 
reason for inserting that phrase was to make it clear, that a res- 
ignation could be made by a Senator who was elected? 

Mr. HOAR. The debates show it, as I understand. 

Mr. GRAY. Ho can you incorporatethe reason given in the 
debates into the text of the Constitution? I ask if there is any- 
thing in the text of the Constitution to even intimate that that 
was the reason or could be the reason for using that phrase? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that in all cases where the words 
of a constitution or statute may mean one way or another, the 
courts, legislative bodies, and commentators resort to the con- 
temporaneous declarations of the parties. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it may be my obtuseness, but I 
am utterly unable to discover how the Senator from Massachu- 
setts finds any argument even if I concede to the full extent the 

roposition he has just puttome. Suppose I concede if the Leg- 
ture elects a man and he refuses to accept, that then the gov- 
ernor can 80 4 55 does it help the Senator in this case? 

Mr. HO Certainly. My proposition is that if the Sen- 
ator is brought to admit, as I th he is by his own statement, 
that the governor may appoint when the vacancy apes at the 
end of the term, that the governor may appoint when the va- 
cancy happens in a very large class of cases, su to be at 
that time at the beginning of the term, then the argument is 
that the as to what is left of the little dispute that re- 
mains being doubtful, the Senator can not conceive, and no in 
nuity can conceive, a reason why the framers of the Constitution 
should have intended to give this power tothe governor in this 
large class.of cases, and denied it to him in the very small class 
which was left. That is the argument. 
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Mr. VEST. I amstill unable to ses the force of the statement 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. My contention here is that 
the original, p power to start a full term in the Senate is 
with the Legislature, and that the governor can only appoint as 
toa broken term. That is my contention. 

Now, if the Legislature have clected a man and he refuses to 
accept, they have commenced a term; they have done all they 
cando; they have complied with the meaning of the Constitution; 
they have preserved the great fundamental doctrine that the 
Legislatures of the States are our primary constituencies. That 
ismy meaning. Idonotcare if it is but for one minute after 
the 3 has performed its duty, the term has commenced, 
and then, if the Senator refuses to accept, the governor may ap- 
point until another Legislature comes in and our primary con- 
N again undertakes to comply with the Constitution. 

Mr. VANCE. After the Legislature adjourns the governor 
nic Beef ik f 

. VEST. Asa matter of course, after the Legislature has 
adjourned; but in the Phelps case, which I have before me, the 
minority report expresses our opinion so clearly and so much 
better than I can express it that I will ask my friend from Dela- 
ware to read it. 

Mr. GRAY read as follows: 

The Senate of eee United States is composed of organized constit 


happeningof the vacanc 
th — bs 


‘The Senate, as far as practicable, should — 
tional constituency, and in this respect should preserve the republican 
feature of our Union. 


Mr. VEST. That is the contention we make. If the Legis- 
lature has started the term and done all that the Constitution 
imposes upon it as a duty, then, if for any cause in the recess of 
the Legislature a vacancy happens, the governor may appoint, 
but not otherwise. 

Mr. President, to retnforce what I have said as to the opinions 
of Senators on this question, I refer to a debate that was had 
here while Mr. Blaine was in the Senate, and in which Mr. 
Waleigh participated. Mr. Thurman asked a question. We 
ued protty fair lawyers in the Senate then. Mr. Thurman was 
a fair lawyer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think he was a decimal-fraction man 
or 2 hair-splitter. 

Mr. VEST. He was considered a very fair lawyer, and is yet, 
Ibelieve. Mr. Thurman asked: 

. Congress being in session durmg those three 

Referring to the Wadleigh case 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I do not know about that. 

Mr. WHYTE of Maryland— 

Another fair lawyer— 

Lask the Senator from New Hampshire why the of New Ham: 

r t for the vacancy until the Legisia 
, Bra Een Ho can not do that if the previous term has fully expired. 

That is the very point here. 

Mr. WHYTE. Suppose this Legislature has power to elect and does not 
elect; is not that a vacancy? 

T. BLAINE. Then the power of the governor does not come in. 

Mr. WHYTE. It does apparently. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not at a 

Mr. DAWES— 

The then colleague of my friend from Massachusetts— 

Mr. DAWEs. Every precedent of the Senate is against that. 

Against the power of the governor to appoint for the full term. 


TEE BATE The Senator from Maryland is too good a lawyer to make 
at assertion. 

Mr. WADLEIGH, Having examined the precedents, I am inclined to think 
the governor can not appoint. 

Mr. BLAINE, Of course the governor can not ong Nothing is better 
settled than that. The honorable Senator from (Mr. Thurman] will 
give his assent to that, if the term has fully expired. 

There was not a Senator here present then, among all these 
distinguished lawyers, who held any other opinion. ore than 
that, Mr. Wadleigh, whose own seat was in contest, made an 

- argument whieh is a conclusive answer in regard to this ques- 
tion. I will ask my friend from Delaware to read it, as I am 
suffering from a cold. 

Mr. GRAY read as follows: 

Mr. Wadleigh, from New Hampshire. indiscussing this uestion, ad- 
muftied that the Lanman case Was decisive of the Whole matter Says Mr. 

2 8 
The Senator from Ohio— 
Referring to Mr. Thurman— 


“The Senator from Ohio would have us believe that there fs somedoubtas 
to whether this Legislature or the next is entitled toelect. Thatis a mat- 
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ter which greatly concerns the people of New Hampshire. It is desirable 
that that question should be settled at once, so that may not put them- 
selves in a position from which they can not be extricated without great em- 
barrassment. a bill was presented to this body by the Senator 
from Wisconsin 2 Cameron] and referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, reported unanimously that this Le: ture can not 
elect the Senator; that 5 hat shows to us 
cleariy that unless this bill passes must be a vacancy in te 
from the State of New Hampshire for three months in the next Congress. 

Mr. VEST. There is the case of a Senator whose right toa 
seat was then being discussed, and he did not pretend that the 
governor could appoint for a full term, and I say here that for 
more than fifty years no Senator amongst all the distinguished 
lawyers who came to this body ever made any such contention, 
never. For more than years it was never thought of that 
the governor of a State could do this thing; never until 1879. 

Now, in the majority report it is said the supreme court of In- 
diana decided this question. It did no such thing. The clause 
in the constitution of the State of Indiana is utterly dissimilar 
from the clause in the Constitution of the United States which 
is now under debate. Here is the decision in Indiana: 

Itis objected— : 

Says the judge who delivered the opinion— S 

It is objected that the Judge who presided was not properly the judge of 
that circuit, because appointed by the governor instead of being Soa 
the people. The objection is not weil taken. The act creating the circuit 
was declared in force from its passage, as a case of emergency. 

If there was a vacancy, it existed independent of that declaration. If there 
was no vacancy, that body could not create one by a declaratory enactment. 
The vacancy flowed as a natural consequence of their doing what they had 
aright to do—to create a new circuit. There is no technical nor peculiar 
meaning to the word “vacant” as used in the constitution. It means 
empty, unoccupied; as 2 to an office without an incumbent. There is 
no is forthe distinction urged that it applies only to offices vacated by 
death, on, or otherwise. An existing office without an incumbent 
is vacant, whether it be a new or an old one. * * The emergency which 
created the office would imply that the vacancy in the office of 
new circuit should be filled immediately. 


Now, how does the governor fill it? 

The teenth section, article 5, tt v 
ee ee i ee ee ee 

In other words, there is no sort of limitation, but he has the 
absolute, unqualified, unquestionable right to fill any vacancy 
under any and all circumstances. Did the framers of the Fed- 
eral Constitution mean that when they put in the clause that if 
a vacancy happen in a Senatorial seat during the recess of the 
Legislature, by resignation or otherwise — not if it shall 
happen,” not if it shall occur,” but by resignation or other- 
wise?” Those words are not found in the constitution of Indiana. 
Ifthe contention of the Senator from Massachusettsand those 


gein the 


who agree with him be correct, we convict James Madison and 


the framers of the Constitution of gross negligence, of not know- 
ing the meaning of words, and of putting surplusage into one of 
the most important clauses as to the representation of the States. 

Mr. President, if this case be not already decided, it seems to 
me of the utmost importance that it should be settled now. I 


have never belonged to thatschool of constructionistswhothought. 


that the highest nt in regard to the construction of the 
Constitution came necessity. I have never believed that 
the Federal Constitution should be construed like a bill of in- 
dictment; but I do believe that the men who made it intended 
every word and letter of it to mean something, and I hope that 
I shall never as a public man come to the conclusion that it can 
be my duty to do anything else as to any question than what the 
plain language and spirit of the Constitution mean. 

I conclude what little I have to say in reaffirmation of my 
former opinion with this question: Why is it, if the framers of 
the Constitution intended to give the power to the governor of a 
State to fill afull term, that the clause weare now considering has 
in it words which are not found in the other clauses which give 
to the President the power to make an executive appointment 
during the recess of the Senate or the power to the governor of 
a State to issue a writ of election in the event of a vacancy in 
the House of Representatives? Are the words by resignation 
or otherwise” superfluous? If the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] is correct when he says that otherwise“ means other 
ways,” and ' to fill a vacancy happening by resignation or other 
ways” means to fill it in any contingency, by aes not the Con- 
stitution say, as in the other clauses, that in the event of a va- 
cancy it may be filled during the recess of the Legislature by 
the governor? 

Mr. CHANDLER rose. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator from New Hampshire wish to 
take the floor on the pending question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Idesire to say a few words on the pending 
resolution. Lyield, however, to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, if he desires to go on at this time. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply rose to move to go into executive ses- 
sion, if no other Senator wishes to speak now; but of course if 
the Senator from New Hampshire is ready to go on I shall not 
make the motion. z 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield fora motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

3 VANCE. I move that the Senate go into executive ses- 
on. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 35 minutes F m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 4, 1898. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Eben Alexander, of North Carolina, to be envoy extraordin 
and minister plenipotentiary and consul-general of the Uni 
eee to Greece, Roumania, and Ser via, vice Truxton Beal, re- 


James O. Broadhead, of Missouri, to be envoy extraordinar 
and minister eee of the United States to Switzerland, 
vice Person C. Cheney, resigned. 

Bartlett Tripp, of South Dakota, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Austria- 
Hungary, vice Frederick D. Grant, resigned. 

CONSULS, 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Pernambuco, vice Edwin Stevens, recalled. 

Asa D. Dickinson, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Nottingham. 

James M. Dobbs, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States 
at Valparaiso, vice Corvis M. Barre, recalled. 

Q. O. Eckford, of Seppi to be consul of the United States 
at Kingston, Jamaica, vice Louis A. Dent, recalled. 

Benjamin Lenthier, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Sherbrooke, vice James A. Wood. recalled. 

Henry F. Merritt, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Barmen, vice Rounsevelle Wildman, recalled. 

James E. Neal, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Liverpool, vice Thomas H. Sherman, recalled. 

Edgar Whidden, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, vice Albert E. Neill, recalled. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Charles E. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, to be ap 
chandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the 
sylvania, to succeed J. Granville Leach, resigned. 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 

Paul F. Faison, of Raleigh, N. C., to be an Indian inspector, 

vice William W. Junkin, term expired. 


raiser of mer- 
tate of Penn- 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 80, 1893. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Seaton Norman, of Indiana, to be an assistant surgeon in the 

Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Samuel E. Morss, of Indiana, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Paris. 

George C. Gillard, of Mississippi, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Guayaquil. 

CONSULS, 

George F. Parker, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Birmingham. 

Allan B. Morse, of Michigan, to be consulof the United States 
at Glasgow. 

C. W. Chancellor, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Havre. 

` POSTMASTERS. 

Oliver Wells, to be postmaster at Marshfield, in the county of 
Webster and State of Missouri. 

Henry Heimiller, to be postmaster at Versailles, in the county 
iW ord and State of Kentucky. 

John H. Swartwout, to be postmaster at Stamford, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut. 

William P. Powell, to be postmaster at Hope, in the county of 
Hempstead and State of Arkansas. 

W. B. Woody, to be postmaster at Rockdale, in the county of 
Milam and State of Texas. 

John P. Kerr, to be postmaster at Asheville, in the county of 
Buncombe and State of North Carolina. 

Crawford B. Andrews, to be postmaster at Prescott, in the 
county of Nevada and State of Arkansas, 


WEDNESDAY, April 5, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senafe 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR], from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
7 CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor on the pending resolu- 

on. 

Mr. TONE I suggest that there is no quorum of the Senate 
presen 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and, after a little delay, the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Allison, Davis, Hunton, Pasco, 
Berry, Dubois, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Butler, e, Lindsay, Platt, 
Caffery, ' A McMillan, Power, 
George, Manderson, Sherman, 
Carey, Gordon, Martin, Shoup, 
Chandler, Gorman, Mills, Smith, 
Cockrell, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis, Stewar 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, tock go, 
Colquitt, Hill, Murphy, Vance, 
Cullom, Hoar, Palmer, Vest. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. Aquorumis present; and the Senator from New 
Hampshire will proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, having in former years 
been in doubt about the question presented by the pending reso- 
lution, with a tendency toward the opinion that the governor of 
a State could not appointa Senator when a Legislature had pos- 
sessed an opportunity of making an appointment and had failed 
to do so, and having, through the pressure of circumstances in 
the pending cases, reached a conclusion in favor of the right of 
the governor to appoint which leads me to vote for the resolu- 
tion now before the Senate, I take occasion to state my views on 
the subject. 

My doubts on this subject and my bias against the rightof the 
govorno to appoint have Krowa from my familiarity with the 

ew Hampshire case of 1854, that of Jared W. Williams, who 
sat in the Senate during the summer of 1854 by appointment 
from the governor, but the Legislature of New Hampshire hav- 
ing adjourned during that summer and Mr. Williams then hav- 
ing left his seat, it does not appear that it was thought the gov- 
ernor could make another appointment, and therefore a vacane: 
remained in this class of Senators during the winter of 1854-1855. 

The historic circumstances connected with the Williams case 
impressed the subject upon my mind. Mr. Williams had been 
appointed in the place of Charles G. Atherton, who had died 

ovember 15,1853. Mr. Atherton had been elected in the place 
of John P. Hale, who had been chosen in 1846 and had become 
the first distinctive antislavery Senator to PERS in this Cham- 
ber. All Senators when he entered the Senate were classed 
either as Whigs or Democrats. Mr. Hale, in the winter of 1845, 
being a Democratic Representative in Congress, had written his 
famous Texas letter, and for this had been taken off the ticket 
which was then before the people of New Hampshire for reélec- 
tion. A new Democratic State convention wascalled. General 
Franklin Pierce went personally to that convention and forced 
anew nomination in the place of Mr. Hale. There was a bolt 
and three times during the spring, summer, and autumn of 1845 
an election of the regular Democratic candidate was defeated 
Mr. Hale running as an independent candidate. It was this firs 
great Free-soil victory in New Hampshire that called from Mr. 
Whittier his poetical apostrophe to our State: 

God bless New Hampshire! From her granite peaks 
Once more the voice of Stark and sey eee speaks. 
The long-bound vassal of the exult: outh 

For very shame her self-forged chain has broken— 
Torn the black seal of slavery from her mouth, 

And in the clear tones of her old time spoken! 

+ $ * kd . * 

Courage, then, Northern hearts! Be firm, be true; 
What one brave State hath done, can ye not also do? 

Under the influence of such sentiments, in 1846 there was an 
overwhelming Democratic defeat in New Hampshire. The Free- 
soilers and the Whigs combined and the Democracy were over- 
thrown. Mr. Whittier greeted that triumph of freedom in an 
equally joyous but a jocose song, different from that which he 
had given to the victory of the previous year. Our poet of the 
Merrimac 8 in verses entitled A Letter,” first published 
in the Boston Chronotype in March, 1846, purporting to have 
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been written by the chairman of the Central Clique at Concord, 
N. H., to Hon. Moses Norris, jr., then Senator at Washington, 
thus announces the result of the March election: 
"Tis over, Moses! Allis lost! 
aringing. 


I hear the bells 
s * s e 


* 
We're routed, Moses, horse and foot, 
If there be truth in figures, 

The verses were never acknowledged by Mr. Whittier until 
pis recent and last revision of his poems, where they are now to 

found. 

So Mr. Hale was elected the first antislavery Senator in June, 
1846, and took his seat in December, 1847, for his term of six 
years. But New Hampshire relapsed from this spasm of Free- 
soil sentiment. It was recaptured by the Democracy in 1847, 
and Gen. Pierce, as a reward for his military services in the 
Mexican war and because of his fidelity to the cause of the 
national Democracy, was made President in 1852. Thereupon, 
as a President-elect, he undertook, as other Presidents have done 
before and since, not always with success, to control the election 
of a Senator in his own State to fill a term which was to com- 
mence with his own Presidential term. 

There were obstacles in the way of the Presidential wishes. 
John S. Wells was the idol of the New Hampshire Democracy. He 
was the people’s choice, but the choice of the President-elect was 
Charles G. Atherton, a man of great ability and an accomplished 
orator, but a politician who had achieved notoriety as an oppo- 
nent in the Senate at a previous time of the right of petition and 
had thereby acquired the sobriquet by which he was always 
thereafter known in New Hampshire as Charles Gag Atherton. 
President Pierce succeeded in electing Mr. Atherton to the Sen- 
ate, and on the 4th of March, 1853, Mr. Hale finished his six 
years’ term and Mr. Atherton entered upon a new six-year term 
at the same time that President Pierce was ina ted. 

Mr. President, the whirligig of time brings strange revenges. 
Within a few short months Mr. Atherton had died. Mr. Jared 
W. Williams had been appointed in his place and served during 
the spring and summer of 1854. Senator Norris died in Janu- 
ary, 1855, and Mr. John S. Wells was appointed by the gprs 
nor in his place, taking his seat January 16, 1855; but the is- 
lature of New Hampshire, in the summer of 1854, having failed 
to elect Senators to the existing vacancy and to the approach- 
ing vacancy, and Mr. Norris being sick when Congress met on 
the first Monday of December, 1854, New 5 was then 
without any Senators in this Chamber, One of the places con- 
tinued vacant until the 4th of March. The other was filled after 
January 16 by Mr. Wells, erg intment from the governor, 
in the place of Mr. Norris. Mr. Wells held his seat until March 4 
1855, and then New Hampshire was without any Senators until 
in the summer of 1855 John P. Hale and James Bell were elected 
to fill the two vacant places, Mr. Hale returning to his old place 
to oppose the Administration of Franklin Pierce; and from that 
time down to this hour New Hampshire has always been repre- 
sented by two antislavery, anti-Democratic, and radical Repub- 
lican Senators. 

Now, Mr. President, being familiar with all this political his- 
tory and knowing of these vacant seats in the Senatorial repre- 
sentation from New Hampshire, remembering well that Mr. 
Williams, who had been appointed by the governor to fill out the 
unexpired term of Mr. Atherton, after sitting here during the 
spring and summer of 1854, had been upon due debate ejected from 

e Chamber, and that the governor of New Hampshire had not 
undertaken to make a second or further 5 I had 
been impressed with the idea that under the Constitution there 
could not be an appointment to fill a vacancy in a Senatorial seat 
where the Legislature had been given an opportunity to fill it 
and had not succeeded in filling it. 

I remained under the incubus of this precedent until the case 
of Senator Charles H. Bell, from New Hampshire. He was ad- 
mitted in March, 1879, notwithstanding it was contended by 
Senators that there had been a New Hampshire Legislature 
which might have filled the place; but he was admitted because 
there was a doubt as to whether the Legislature which it was 
thought should have filled it had the right to do so. Because 
uestion was doubtful, Mr. Bell was admitted to a seat under 

rnatorial appointment at the beginning of a Senatorial 


the 
a gu 
term. 

This was in 1879. Subsequently, in March, 1885, under simi- 
lar circumstances, Senator Henry W. Blair was admitted to a 
seat at the peg ane o a term under a gubernatorial appoint- 
ment and retained place under that authority until Jun 
when he was reélected by the Legislature. 

Again, in March, 1889, between my first service of two years 
and my present term, a gubernatorial appointment was made 
which was recognized by the Senate from March to June, 1889, 
being the beginning of a term of six years, by the seating of that 


xX V——6 


distinguished lawyer and soldier of New Hampshire, Gen. Gil- 
man Marston. 


Butd all this period, even with these New Hampshire cases 
before me, I continued to doubt whether the true construction 
of the Constitution would fairly allow the filling of a vacancy by 
gubernatorial bs Sher bee at the beginning of a term, and I was 
so impressed with the fear that these successive gubernatorial 
appointments could not continue forever that I took an active 
part in promoting a change in the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire by which the Legislature chosen in November was re- 

uired to meet in January, as was the case with most other 
tates. That change has been made, and this question can never 
arise again in New Hampshire. The case of an appointment by 
the governor to fill a three months’ yacancy at the beginning of 
a term until a Legislature elected before and meeting after the 
vacancy shall elect a Senator, similar to the case which is now 
before us in the Senate of Senator Pasco, from Florida, will never 
be presented again from the State of New Hampshire. 
‘hus impressed historically, and later brought in contact, as 
a member of the Senate and of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, with the question which is now before us, I- have 
necessarily been led to inquire carefully what is the just and 
true construction of the Constitution. I find that the issue is 
simply between a technical and narrow construction of the Con- 
stitution and a broad and a liberal construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and Senators will vote upon this question one way or the 
other as they are in favor of a technical and narrow construc- 
tion or a broad and liberal construction of that instrument. 

Unquestionably, Mr. President, early in the history of the 
Government there were precedents in favor of a contracted and 
an illiberal construction of the clause which gives the governor 
the right to appoint Senators. This disposition to construe the 
Constitution in the contracted and illiberal sense led to four 
limitations upon the language giving the gubernatorial power. 

The first limitation was that a governor could not appoint to 
fill a vacancy happening at the beginning of a Senatorial term. 
The word appen was construed to mean a vacancy happen- 
ing in a term after that very term had once been filled. That 
was the old contention, and that is the contention now of the 
Senators who are against the passage of this resolution; and that 
was undoubtedly the view which prevailed to some extent and in 
some cases, notuniversally, butas afrequent view of the language 
of the Constitution. 

Secondly, the opinion prevailed that there could be no appoint- 
ment by a governor in anticipation of a vacancy; the governor 
of a State undertaking toexercise the power of appointment must 
wait until the vacancy actually happened, and no matter how 
certain the vacancy might be, no matter how sure the governor 
might be that a vacancy would exist ona particular day, with no 
poy of filling it by means of the Legislature, nevertheless 

e could not make the appointment, but must wait until the va- 
cancy actually happened, and then make the appointment at the 
seat of government of his State and let the place remain vacant 
until the appointee could reach Washington. 

Thirdly, there was asserted the important limitation now un- 
der discussion upon the power of the executive, to the effect that 
it could not be exerted where the Legislature of aState had had 
an 5 to fill the vacancy and had failed from any cause 
to do it. 

The fourth limitation was one which necessarily resulted from 
the third; that after a governor had once made an appointment, 
his appointee could only hold his office until the next meeting 
of the Legislature, and if the Legislature failed to elect, the 
governor could not make a second appointment. 

These are, I believe, all the limitations which have been put 
upon the power of gubernatorial appointmentatany time during 
the hundred years of our governmental history. But they have 
never prevailed as admitted and undisputed restrictions. They 
have always been contested, debated, and redebated, and have 
never become established constitutional or parliamentary law. 
On the contrary, by advancing toward a broad and liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution we have gone on step by step to 
enlarge the scope of gubernatorial appointments and to alow such 
appointments to be made where the advocates of the old doctrine 
would not agree to tolerate them. 

In the first place, we have allowed many appointments by gov- 
ernors at the beginning of Senatorial terms; Senators are fa- 
miliar with the cases. Beginning with the case of Cocke, of 
‘Tennessee, in 1797, and coming down to the case of PASCO, in 
March, 1893, there have been thirteen cases where the governor 
has appointed a Senator to take his seat at the beginning of a 
Senatorial term, and in each case the Senator has been admitted 
to his seat. By these precedents we have utterly destroyed the 
old notion that a vacancy can not possibly happen in a term un- 
less that very term has once been filled. 

Secondly, the Senate has come to allow an appointment to be 
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made by a governor in e ee of avacancy. The incubus 
which prevented a governor from making an appointment until 
a vacancy actually happened, however sure he might be that it 
would take place, was not finally removed until the Fifty-second 
Con in 1891, when, in the case of Senator Chilton, of Texas, 
it was deliberately determined by a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, adopted by the Senate, 
that the old notion should be exploded and thata governor, if he 
knew that a vacancy was to take place and that no Legislature 

uld fill it, might make his appointment before the serra Apes 
9 a and that the Senator might come here and hold seat 
under such appointment. 

Thirdly, the Senate has made this further advance, in the three 
New aces papa cases and in the case of Senator Pasco, now 
sittiag under a gubernatorial appointment, thatit has consented 
to seat in this body a Senator appointed by a governor where 
there is a doubt as to whether a Legislature meeting next pre- 
viously to the vacancy should have chosen or should not have 
chosen the Senator. The factthat although a Legislature may 
have met which was entitled to fill a Senatorial vacancy and 
failed to fill it, yet there was a doubt about the right of that 
Legislature to fill it, which has been accepted as a justification 
of a gubernatorial appointment. 

So we have made these three gains over the old prohibitory 
notions, and we are now confronted with the question whether, 
fourthly, a governor may not appoint, although a Legislature 
which had the undoubted right to fill a vacancy has met and 
failed to fill it; and, fifthly, whether or not, as the result of an 
affirmative decision upon this point, a governor may not continue 
to appoint as often as a Legislature shall make the attempt but 
shall not succeed in choosing a Senator and placing him within 
the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. President, having carefully considered the 9 
whether or hot this new advance should be made through a lib- 
eral construction of the clause in the Constitution giving the 
governors the right tomake appointments, I have no hesitation, 
now that I am confronted with the question, in reaching the con- 
clusion that the gubernatorial power of appointment does exist 
in these two remaining cases, and that Senators appointed by 

overnors under such circumstances are entitled to admission to 
eir seats in the Senate. 

This conclusion is based upon the and evident natural 
meaning of the language of the Constitution, which says: 


And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, Sonne ss recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 3 
appoin — until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 


It will be impossible to make the minds of common-sense men, 
the minds of plain people, reach the conclusion that this lan- 
means any else than the declaration that when a 
gislature has not filled a vacancy in the Senate and the va- 
cancy exists and there is no Senator there, the governor of the 
State may fill the vacancy. It will be impossible to make any 
intelligent citizen of America understand how an office can have 
nobody in it and yet not be vacant. Senators may forever arguo 
this 8 they may refine upon it with all the subtlety of 
legal ogic, and they never will be able to make one single hu- 
man being in this country, not a technical lawyer, understand 
how it can be conceivable that when an office is vacant and when 
a governor of a State is authorized to fill a vacancy which may 
occur in the office when the Legislature is not in session, the 
vernor can not fill the office thus actually empty and which the 
fo islature has not filled. 

r. President, it being ard gigi to justify a construction of 
the Constitution adverse to the passage of the resolution before 
the Senate except by the most narrow and rigid and technical 
construction of the language used, I ask Senators what there is 
in the circumstances of this case and of other similar cases to 
soe. such narrow and contracted construction of the Constitu- 

on?. It seems to me that this case is preéminently one which 
does not justify such a narrow construction. 

This is not a penal provision. Lawyers and common-sense 
citizens who are not lawyers can understand the doctrine by 
which, when we are undertaking to enforée a statute, it is 
construed strictly. It must be plain and unmistakable in its 
penalties, and if a person who is to be subjected to a penalty or 
who is to be convicted of a crime can escape from the penalty or 
the conviction by a close and narrow and technical construction 
of the statute, t is right, because it is better—such is the 
maxim of the law—that ninety-nine guilty persons should es- 
cape rather than that one innocent person should be convicted. 
But does any Senator stand here to say that this is a penal pro- 
vision, that there is anything in this in the Constitution 
which governs this whole subject of the election of Senators by 
the Legislature and the filling of Senatorial vacancies by the 
governors that is in the nature of a penal statute? There is no 


such implication to be deduced either from the language of the 
clause or from anything to be found anywhere else within the 
limits of the Constitution. 

On the other hand, so far from this 2 3 clause of the 
Constitution to be construed strictly, it early and unmis- 
takably a beneficial provision to be construed liberally, in order 
to effect the purpose which is pir fe to be accomplished. The 
purpose is to keep the Senate . ‘The Senate is to consist of 
two Senators from each State chosen by the Legislature thereof, 
with the provision that if a vacancy happens when the Legisla- 
ture is not in session, the governor may make an appointment, 
his appointee to hold the place until the Legislature has made 
an election. ` 

Mr. President, is not that a beneficial statute? Is not that a 
beneficial clause? Is not thata clause carefully framed fora wise 
and a beneficent and laudable purpose? It seems to me so; and 
Lean not comprehend how any argument can be made in any 
other direction. Ihave tried to think why there was this dis- 
position informer times to construe this provision strictly and 
thereby toprol vacanciesin the Senate. I have been inclined 
to think that perhaps the earlier Senators were not so anxious 
as we are to have the Senate full; it is possible that they were 
influenced by the feeling that the fewer there were of them in 
the Senate Chamber, the more power would appertain to those 
who were here, and that it was t for them that whenever a 
vacancy could be created in the Senate it should be so created ~ 
and should be perpetuated as long as possible, so that the Sen- 
ators who remained in the Senate might have more power. 

Whether this be so or not, such is not the feeling of the present 
day. The idea of the present dayis that the States are entitled 
to eighty-eight Senators, and that eighty-eight Senators shall 
be here. It is the idea not only that each State shall be here 
with its two Senators for the benefit of the State, but that each 
State shall be here with its two Senators for the benefit of the 
whole United States, and therefore it is that we have gone on 
gradually outgrowing the old, the narrow, and the technical 
construction of the Constitution which prevailed in some minds 
and in some cases, until now it is an admitted and avowed object 
of every Senator here to keep this Senate full if it can possibly 
and fairly be kept full. Here is the clause in the Constitution 
which enables it to be kept full by adopting a common-sense, 
plain, and, as I conceive, unmistakable interpretation; which 
says that whenever there is not a Senator here from any State 
elected by the Legislature, there shall be a Senator here a 

inted by the governor, if the governor of the State will do his 

uty, whether the Legislature is able to do its duty or not. 

r. President, is there any justification for this narrow and 
limited and destructive construction of this clause in the Con- 
stitution to be deduced from the assumed fact that there is any 
constitutional inferiority of a governor to a Legislature? The 
opposing argument, it seems to me, has proceeded somewhat 
upon the idea that a Legislature was superior to a governor. 
that a Legislature was an exalted body, that a Legislature h 
a peculiar strength and a special sanctity in the opinion of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States as against the 
governor of the State. I repudiate any such distinction, and 
say that it is not derivable from the Constitution in any of its 
parts. The Legislature is the Legislature of a sovereign State, 
if Senators choose to speak of sovereign States; the governor is 
the governor of a sovereign State, und he stands within the 
peg of his prescribed duties as the equal of the Legislature 
of the State. 5 

Can any Senator maintain thata narrow and illiberalconstruc- 
tion should be given to this clause in the Constitution becayse a 
Legislature any more represents the people of the State than the 
governor represents the people ofa State? Senators might mag- 
nify the position of a Legislature in the choice of Senators if 
order to fill a vacancy it been provided thatif a islature 
failed to appoint a Senator a Senator should be drawn by lot as 
jurors are drawn. I could conceive then that Senators might 
argue that this inferior method of creating Senators should not 
be favored, and that we should strike down sucha method of fill- 
ing vacancies whenever we could reach it by fair constitutional 
construction; but I do not see how Senators can undertake to ele- 
vate the Legislature of a State, which is told to elect Senators 
when it can, above the governor of aState, who is the equal rep- 
resentative of the people and is told to create a Senator when- 
ever the Legislature fails to create one. 

Mr. President, look at the Constitution in this light. When 
it was constructed by the fathers there was supposed to be in ex- 
istence at the the seat of government of every State a Legisla- 
ture and a governor. The United States Senators were to be the 
representatives of the States; the popular branch of Congress was 
the House of Representatives, while the two Senators, each small 
State having two Senators as well as each large State, were sup- 
posed to represent the State. At the seat of government of every 
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State there was assumed to be a Legislature and agovernor, with 
this qualification, that the Legislature would not remain in ses- 
sion all the year round, while the governor, the commander-in- 
chief, the highest executive officer, the greatest public func- 
tionary, invested not only with executive power, but with alarge 
share, by reason of his veto power, of the legislative power of the 
State, he would be at the State capital all the year round. What 
then did the founders who made the Constitution say? Simply 
this: That the Legislature shall elect the Senators when they 
can; and when a vacancy exists and the Legislature is there it 
shall fill the vacancy; and when 2 vacancy exists and the Legis- 
lature is not there, then the governor appoint and keep the 
office full. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In one moment. 

It is true that the power of the Legislature to elect is primary 
and the power of the governor to appoint is secondary; but it 
does not follow that because the power of the ature is 
primary it is superior to the secondary power of the gover- 
nor whenever the occasion arises under the Constitution when 
it becomes the duty of the governor to fill a vacancy in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER, Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is speaking of the primary authority of the Legislature 
to choose Senators. I wish to ask a 9 at chat point in 
order that the thought may be in a fitting place. My question 
is, in case the first Legislatures of the several States which were 
convened after the adoption of the Federal Constitution had 
failed to choose two Senators, which they were required and ex- 
pected to choose by the provisions of the Constitution, whether 
the governor would have been authorized to appoint two Sena- 
tors to fill those alleged vacancies? 

Then, when the Senator answers that question, if he answers 
it in the affirmative, I should like to ask him the further ques- 
tion, so as to get the whole question in issue at once, whether, 
in case two vacancies should now happen, and if the Legislature 
which meets after the happening of those vacancies should neg- 
lect from any cause to fill the vacancy, the governor would then 
have the authority to make two appointments, one of them be- 
ing for a new term and the other to fill a continuing term? 

r. CHANDLER. If the Senator had listened to me atten- 
tively he would have noticed that I had already answered his 
last question in the affirmative. I do believe, and I do not shrink 
from the conclusion, that under a proper construction of this 
clause giving governors of States the power to make appoint- 
ments—a construction to carry out the beneficent object of the 
clause, made liberal for that purpose—if the governor makes an 
appointment and the Legislature meets and does not fill the office, 
a vacancy again happens, because when the Senate meets the office 
is certainly empty. Therefore I answer that question in the 
affirmative, 

The Senator from Kansas asks me to go back a hundred years 
and tell him what right I think the governorsof the States would 
have had to start this Government when it originated, in case 
the Legislatures of the thirteen States had refused tosend Sena- 
tors. Tho Constitution evidently contemplated that the Legis- 
latures would send Senators, that they should be classified, and 
that if after they were classified vacancies happened, and the 
Legislatures did not fill the vacancies, the governors should fill 
them. I can not undertake to say to the Senator whether, if I 
had been here a hundred yearsago, elected by a Legislature, and 
the attempt had been made to fill all the other seats in the Sen- 
ate by gubernatorial-appointments, I should have been in favor 
of starting the Government in that way. 

But, Mr. President, I am surprised that the Senator should 
wish to go back a hundred years. He is the apostle of new 
ideas; he comes here full of new constructions of the Constitu- 
tion and in favor of exerting the powers of the National Govern- 
ment to an extent that never yet has been dreamed of, and yet 
we find him, with all these new and liberal, and it is to be sup- 
posed popular and beneficial, ideas concerning the construction 
of the . back, I am afraid, to a very narrow 
and contracted and illiberal construction of the Constitution on 
the point now under discussion. I am sorry to see such a mani- 
festation on the part of my friend the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the Senate except for 
one more suggestion, and that is this: I am very much sur- 
prised to find the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] and, I 
may add, the Senator from Illinois TMr. PALMER], who I see is 
pene o speak against this resolution, taking ground here 

d now in the discussion of this question in favor of exalting 
the power of State islatures. e Senator from Oregon is 
a Senator of great erudition, industry, and persistency, and the 


Senator from Illinois is alawyer of profound ability and extreme 


ingenuity in argument. 

e Senate in the last Congress heard from both those Sena- 
tors against the election of Senators by State Legislatures, and 
both those Senators haye undertaken to satisfy their associates 
and the larger audience, which they always address when the 
speak, that if there is soy oae thing which is bad in the Consti- 
tution of the country it is the method of electing Sepators by 
State Legislatures. We have heard described the vicious char- 
acter of elections by State Legislatures; we have been told of the 
dangers of corruption which result from the elections by State: 
Legislatures; we have been told of the danger that millionaires, 
purchasing Legislatures, will force their way into this body; and 
the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from IIlinois wish to 
tear out body from the Constitution the whole plan of electing 
United State ators by State Legislatures, and to substitute 
for it the election of Senators by 

Mr. President, with this record those Senators now, for their 
present purposes, are seeking to y and to clothe with 
dignity and honor and sanctity the power of State 3 
they insist that when the Constitution was framed the makers 
of it were determined that the one particular method of el 
Senators, their election by Legislatures, and no other meth 
when it was possible to be avoided, should be resorted to in order 
to place Senators on this floor. Itseems but yesterday since 
they were decrying the State Legislatures; to-day they are 
p g the State Legislatures, and are advocating the right, and 
£o far as possible the exclusive right, of the State Legislatures to 
n even to the extent of tolerating vacancies in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, what are they also condemning in the present 
argument? They are condemning and denouncing the power 
of the governor of a State to appoint a United States Senator. 
How is the governor of a State put into his office? By direct 
election by the people of the State, the very method which the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator from Illinois say is the 
only safe and true and honest method of electing Senators; and 
this governor, thus elected directly by the votes of the people, 
in case of necessity exercises the power of ap ting a Senator. 
Ishe not the equal of the Legislature in dignity and power when 
the Constitution directs him to act? 

I can follow those Senators in neither of the constructions 
which they put upon the Constitution and in neither of their 

rojects. lieve that the present method of electing Senators 
the State Legislatures is wise and judicious as framed by the 
makers of the Constitution. [am not in favor of tearing it up 
by the roots and substituting for it the election of United States 
Senators by the people. On the other hand, however, when a 
Legislature fails to elect and the seat is vacant, and the governor 
of the State, elected by the people of the State, a distinguished 
citizen of the State, chosen by direct vote of his people, under- 
takes to keep the Senate full with its 88 members, then I believe 
that the construction of the Constitution which allows him thus 
to keep the Senate fall is a construction to be favored. 

I believe it is a construction to be commended and built ups 
and not a construction to be decried and destroyed by the appli: 
cation of rules which ought only to govern in the construc 
of a highly penal statute. Therefore I shall vote not to narrow 
this clause in the Constitution which gives the governor power 
to appoint Senators. I am not willing to belittle the governors 
of States, and to reduce them either in popular estimation or in 
constitutional estimation, but I am in favor of the free exercise 
of the rights which the Constitution has conferred, in the first 
place, upon the N and in the second place upon the 
governor, who is quite as completely as the Legislature the cre- 
ation of the popular will of the State whose people are entitled 
to be represented at all times by two Senators in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, the most impressive part of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, read so perfectly from yeur place 
on the 22d of February, was the warning of 8 against 
the danger of attempting to alter the Constitution by construc- 
tion. He reminded his countrymen that the Constitution could 
be amended and thus altered; but he warned them against con: 
structive alteration. Nothing impressed me more than those 
solemn words of the great Father of hisCountry. Iam impressed 
with that in view of what has been said by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

As I understand the Senator, he admits that for many years 
after the formation of the Constitution the construction for 
which I contend was the received construction; but the Senator 
has discovered that the Constitution may be changed by con- 
struction. The fathers adopted what hecallsa narrow and illib- 
eral construction of that instrument. He, their wiser son, has 
found another method better than that. The Senator’s discovery 
reminds me of that of which I once heard of a Calvinistic preacher, 


ular vote in each State. 
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who said to his a ee ‘My brethren, there is a man 
going up and down fongt the country teach that all men 
will be saved. Thank , We teach better things.” [Laugh- 


ter. > 

That is an illustration of the methods of the Senator. This 
illiberality characterized the authors of the Constitution and 
their contemporaries; but this liberality distinguishes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and those who think with him. I pre- 
fer myself to be treated as illiberal with those who won the inde- 
pendence of his country and who framed the admirable system 
of government under which the United States has extended from 
sea to sea and from the Lakes to the Gulf rather than the new 
light vouched us by the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Senator again refers to the fact that the Senator from Or- 
egon [Mr. MITCHELL] and myself desire to alter the Constitu- 
tion in order to give the election of Senators to the people. Mr. 
President, Ido. I desire to alter the Constitution by formal 

rovision, to change it deliberately and solemnly, because I be- 

eve an election of Senators by the people would be altogether 
preferable to either of the modes favored by the Senator; but I 
seek to do it by formal constitutional means; I seek to call the 
attention of the country to the great importance of this change; 
I have sought the aid of Congress to initiate the reform which I 
favor, and I have supposed and still sup the time will come 
when the dangers of these new lights in political philosophy 
will compel some such thing to be done, not only in that partic- 
ular respect, but possibly in some others, 

No inconsistency can be predicated or charged against us, be- 
cause while the Constitution exists as it is we favor adhering to 
it rigidly. It will be found that the most dangerous class of pol- 
iticians are those who believe and teach that the framework of 
the Government, the Constitution, is to be modified not by for- 
mal action in some of the methods prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, but itis to be altered by new constructions to meet changed 
conditions, real or imaginary. I ask the Senate to stand by the 
Constitution as itis. Ihave no right to be liberal in construing 
the instrument which I have sworn to support. I have sworn to 
support the Constitution as itis. Neither my judgment nor my 
conscience will allow me to follow the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in the new path which he has marked out for the Senate 
to pursue. 

am exceedingly anxious to confine what I have to say to the 
very question before the Senate. It isan important question. 
The Senator from New Hampshire indicates a purpose to give 
` to this instrument a new construction. I have said already that 
he admits that the construction of the Constitution first recog- 
nized, and afterwards adhered to by those who were very near 
the period of its adoption, was that which I maintain to-day. 
desire very much that the construction of the fathers shall be 
maintained until the people in some of the modes prescribed by 
the Constitution shall alter it. Weshall then understand what 
the alterations are and we shall obey them, because it will be our 
duty todo so. In pursuance of that disposition to be accurate, I 
8 endeavor to state in a correct and accurate form the real 
question before the Senate. 

Mr. President, the question presented by the resolution re- 
ported by a majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions is one of very great importance, as it involves a construc- 
tion of those provisions of the Constitution which relate to the 
organization of this body. The report of the committee asserts 
that under the facts to be hereafter stated the governors of the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington had the consti- 
npr power to appoint Senators to represent those States in 

The fists in the case of Mr. Lee Mantle, which is the case im- 
mediately before the Senate, and of Mr. Beckwith, both of whom 
are asserted by the committee to have a right to seats in this 
body, are identical. The Legislatures of the States of Montana 
and Wyoming convened in January, 1893, in 5 of the 
constitutions of those States. The members of the Legislatures 
of both States balloted for Senators, as required by the act of 
Congress of July 25, 1866, and on the 3d of March, 1893, adjourned 
without having made a choice. The terms of Mr. Sanders, the 
late Senator from Montana, and of Mr. Warren, late Senator 
from Wyoming, expired on the 3d day of March, 1893, so that 
it may be said with perfect accuracy that the sessions of the 

islatures of those States and the terms of Senators Sanders 
and Warren expired at the same moment. 

The case of Mr. Allen, who claims the right to be seated as a 
Senator from the State of Washington, differs from the cases of 
Mr. Mantle and Mr. Beckwith in this respect only, that the 
term of Mr. Allen, who was the late Senator from Washington, 
expired on the 3d day of March, 1893, and the Legislature of that 
State, which was in session some time before the 2d day of 
March, and had balloted for a Senator to fill the term which 


commenced on the 4th day of March, 1893, continued to ballot in 
actual session until the 4th day of March, when it adjourned 
without having made a choice. 

The Legislatures of each of the States of Montana and Wyo- 
ming were in actual session for one or more months before the 
expiration of the terms of Mr. Sanders and Mr. Warren, and the 
Legislature of Washington was in session for a month or more 
before and for several days after the expiration of the term of 
Mr. Allen. It was the duty of the . of those States 
to elect Senators for the term commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1893; it was in their power to do so; yet they failed to 
make such elections. After the adjournment of the Legisla- 
tures of those States the governor of the State of Montana ap- 

ointed Mr. Mantle, the governor of Wyoming appointed Mr. 
ckwith, and the governor of Washington appointed Mr. Allen, 
to be Senators. 

The majority of the committee treat the cases of the claimants 
from Montana, Wyoming, and Washington as alike in principle, 
and assert the right of all to be seated. 

The rights of these gentlemen to seats depend upon the au- 
thority of the governors of their respective States toappoint them 
Senators, and the authority of the governors to appoint them, if 
it exists at all, is derived alone from the Constitution. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution which relate to the organization and 
to the election of members of the Senate are so brief that they 
ATD conveniently quoted. Section 3 of Article I provides 

a 

The Senate of the United States shall be posed 
each State, chosen by the Legislature Charot, tor six vee, > 8 
„ thay shall be assembled in cons t 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into AAE EEA AN 5 3 
ol the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the sec- 
ona year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
t class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-t may be chosen 
every second year; if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, dur- 
ing the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 


temporary appointments until the next meet: of the Legislature, w 
sh then alt such vacancies. * = oni 


The material, relevant portions of the Constitution may be 


‘condensed into this form: The Senate of the United States 


shall be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof for six years, * and if vacancies 
happen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies,” 

The Constitution determines that Senators shall be chosen by 
the Legislatures of the States for a term of six years. The 
power of electing Senators is conferred upon the 5 
and to meet the possibility that vacancies might happen from 
resignation or like causes, the power is conferred upon the goy- 
ernor to fill vacancies thus occurring. 

It is not easy to mistake the general purpose of the framers of 
the Constitution. It was contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution that vacancies might occur from any of the causes 
that could be anticipated, and it was also understood that the 
Legislatures of the States would not be in continual session, and 
there was a necessity for providing for the filling of vacancies. 

Upon observing the Constitution closely and carefully it will 
be found that the original proposition which came from a com- 
mittee of that pody was that the governors of States should fill 
vacancies absolutely, without limitation. It was by subsequent 
amendment determined to limit the power of the governors of 
States to make appointment of Senators to be exercised on par- 
ticular specified contingencies—that is, the governors should 
have power to fill vacancies caused by resignation or from any 
similar cause which might happen at a time when the Legisla- 
ture was not in session. 

A careful provision was made, however, that the appointment 
should continue until the meeting of the Legislature. So the 
power of the governor to appoint was considered as purely ex- 
ceptional, not as original. It was not supposed in the original 
scheme that the power was conferred upon the governor to ap- 
point a Senator originally. The theory was that the vacancy 
must be accidental, and death or resignation are given as some of 
the illustrations of the cases in which the power of governors 
could be employed. The whole theory of the Constitution was 
and is, that the power of election was with the Legislature, and 
the contingent power of filling vacancies was vested in the gov- 
ernor, a power to be vested only upon the happening of certain 
contingencies, and a power which exhausted itself when the 
true electoral body met in actual session. 

The Constitution determines that Senators shall be chosen by 
the Legislatures of the States for a term of six years; the power 
of electing Senators is conferred upon the Legislatures in the 
most absolute and exclusive terms, but it was foreseen by the 
authors of the Constitution that vacancies might occur or hap- 
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pen during the recess of the Legislature of a State at atime 
when the Legislature, not being in session, would be incapable of 
filling the vacancy. 

To meet that contingency the executive of a State was em- 

wered to make pean goes é 8 until the next meet- 

g of the Legislature, which is required by the terms of the 
Constitution to then fill such vacancies. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections agree that under 
the Constitution the power and the duty of the Legislatures of 
the States is primary, and that of the governors of the States to 
make e SA appointments to fill vacancies in the Senate is 
contingent. 

The majority of the committee contend that the coexistence of 
but two facts is essential to the existence of the power of the 
governors to make such temporary appointments. The first of 
these facts is that there shall exist a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate; and, secondly, that ata time when 
such vacancy exists the Legislature of such State is not in ses- 
sion. At any time upon a concurrence of these two circum- 
stances the power of a governor to appoint a Senator is complete. 
While the contention of the minority is that in order to the ex- 
istence of the power of a governor of a State to make tempo- 
rary appointments of Senators the vacancy to be filled must 
happen by the resignation of a Senator or otherwise during the 
recess of the Legislature of such State,and that the power in 
question can not exist in the governor of a State to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the expiration of a constitutional term. The ma- 
jority of the committee profess to have discovered that the lead- 

g object of the provision of the Constitution is to keep the Sen- 
ate at all times full. It is asked in the report: 

which the provision now under 
Parad rd Sas. e is that the Senate of the 


United States be full, always full; each State was to be represented there by 
two Senators. 


In order to secure this ‘‘ great and leading purpose” the com- 
mittee inferentially assert this pur is to be appealed to to 
supply all omissions, to reconcile inconsistencies, to give a 
meaning to all ambiguities, and even in clear cases to compel a 
construction opposed sometimes toa clear meaning of particular 
words and phrases. 

The committee, in quoting this extreme rule, sometimes ap- 
plicable to the construction of contracts between pee seem 
to have forgotten the injunction of Judge Marshall, which they 
quote, ‘‘ Never forget that it is a constitution we are constru- 
ing,” and seem, furthermore, to have disregarded the maxim 
that the best rule by which to arrive at the meaning and in- 
tention of a law is to abide by the words which the lawmaker has 
used,” and that other rule that words in a statute and a portion 
of a constitution are never to be construed as unmeaning and sur- 
plusage, if a construction can legitimately be found which will 
girs orce to and preserve all the words in the act.” The end 

terpretation aims at is to find out the intent of the statute or 
the constitution, as the case may be; to clear up the meaning of 
the words if they are obscure; to ascertain their sense if they 
are ambiguous, and to determine their design where the words 
express it imperfectly. It is not permit to interpret what 
has no need of interpretation. 

When an instrument is conceived in clear and precise terms; 
when the sense is manifest and leads to nothing absurd, there 
can be no reason to refuse the sense which the words naturally 
present; to go elsewhere in search of conjectures in order to re- 
strain or extend the words of an instrument is to elude it. 

The meaning of the provisions of the Constitution under con- 
sideration can be determined without resorting to the violent 
means of interpretation quoted with approbation by the com- 
mittee. The Constitution as a complete instrument was the 

roduction of deputies representing sovereign but united States. 

ts purpose was to provide a common governmentfor the United 
States. In execution of that purpose it created a Senate to con- 
sist of two Senators from each State, to be elected by the Legis- 
latures of the States for a term of six years, and in contempla- 
tion of possible vacancies it provided: 

And if vacancies nappen during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary 1 until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which s then fill such vacancies. 

In the early days of the Union the words quoted were notsup- 

to be ambiguous in their me g- 

The case of Kensey Johns, which was before the Senate in 
1794, and of James Lanman in 1825, were decided without ap- 

arent difficulty, and now the words in question may be readily 

terpreted by the employment. and application of well-estab- 
lished rules of construction. The admitted object of the lan- 
guage is to provide a means for filling vacancies which may 
appen to exist in the 55 of any State in the Senate. 


To satisfy the terms of the Constitution upon which the power 


of the governor to appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy, it is neces- 


sary first that a vacancy shall happen. 

It is admitted that the word ‘‘ happen” hasavery wide signifi- 
cation. It is clear, however, that while other words may some- 
times be employed instead of the word happen,” and examples 
will occur to every Senator, the word“ happen“ in its strict 
sense will hardlysupply the meaning of the words that are some- 
times substituted for it. The word happen” exactly expresses 
the construction which was given in all the cases up to 1825. 
No other word could have been employed that would have satis- 
fied the construction first given to the Constitution by the Sen- 
ate. The minority report of the committee discusses the mean- 
ing of that term as far as it is necessary to do so. 

It may be conceded, too, that the word “ occur” is often used as 
an equivalent for “happen,” and that therefore no conclusive in- 
ference as to the intention of the framers of the Constitution can 
be drawn from the use of the word happen“ alone. The exact 
intention of a deliberative body in the use of a word of doubtful 
meaning, when other means fail, can often be determined by 
contrasting it with another word or words for which it was sub- 
stituted in the course of the composition of astatute or a consti- 
tution and by the association of the word in question with words 
which precede or follow it. We have the debates in the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution, and it isadmissible to resort 
to those debates as a means of ascertaining the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution in the use of particular words. It 
appears that a committee of the convention known as the com- 
mittee on detail recommended a clause to be made a part of the 
Constitution. 

I have not the exact words before me. The recommendation 
was a broad gne, that the power of filling vacancies—I quote 
freely—shall belong to the executives of the States until the 
next meeting of the Legislatures. It is true, as has been said 
already, that an attempt was made to strike out those words from 
the plan. It is also certain that the wordssuggested by the com- 
mittee were not satisfactory to the Convention. It is easy to be 
seen that if the original words reported by the committee of de- 
tail had becomea part of the Constitution controversies like this 
could not have happened. ‘ Vacancies shall be filled by the ex- 
ecutives of the States until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
tures. . 

I repeat, I quote 18 The necessity for retaining in the 
Constitution power to fill vacancies was recognized to the extent 
that the Convention refused to strike out those words when that 
distinct proposition was made. But the clause was not satisfac- 
tory to the Convention, and the words now found in the Consti- 
tution were inserted to give exact expression to the intention of 
the Convention. The exact words selected were ‘if vacancies 
Bg, oe by resignation, or otherwise.” : 

e Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPTE] attaches much im- 
portance to the meaning of the word “ otherwise.” The Sena- 
tor’s proposition is that the Convention was unwilling to accept 
as a part of the Constitution the clause which provided that va- 
cancies in all cases shall be filled by the governor until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, but his proposition is that the word 
otherwise“ gives to the clause reported greater significance 
than it had before; that is, all vacancies may be filled by the 
governors of the States. Now the modification was, if vacan- 
cies happen by resignation, or otherwise.” 

The Senator from Indiana argues that the word ‘‘ otherwise” 
restores to the original proposition the broad comprehension in- 
tended by the authors of the report, and that the clause is now 
to be read, if vacancies happen by resignation or exist from 
any other cause the governor may fill that vacancy until the next 
meeting of the Legislature;” that is, that the limitation which 
was intended by the insertion of the word “resignation ” was en- 
larged and made as broad as before by the use of the word ‘‘ oth- 
erwise.” So according to the theory of the Senator from Indi- 
ana, and, as I understand it, of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the governor may fill all vacancies until the 
next meeting of the Legislature; that the word“ resignation ” 
is without meaning, as otherwise comprehends all that was 
meant in the proposition contained in the original report. 

The Senator from Massachusetts ingeniously suggests that the 
purpose for which the word ‘‘resignation” was inserted in the 
clause was not to limit the executive power of appointment, but 
it was to confer upon an incumbent the power of resignation. 
He tells us that it was the rule in England, that no member of 
the House of Commons could resign or vacate his seat otherwise 
than by the acceptance of an employment under the Crown, and 
the familiar practice of the House of Commons of a retiring mem- 
ber accepting the stewardship of Chiltern Hundreds is cited to 
illustrate and enforce the proposition the Senator advances. But 
it will be remembered by those who have taken the pains to ` 
examine the debates that there is no allusion in any of the de- 
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bates to that fact. It is nowhere claimed in the Convention that 
that case was before the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is suggested by a Senator on my right [Mr. PEFFER] that 

ations were familiar in the Continental Congress, and the 
American doctrine of the right of the incumbent to resign his 
piao was not questioned, he suggestion, therefore, of the 
nator from husetts has the merit of ingenuity, but it 
has no foundation in any fact or expression which occurred in 
the course of the debates in the Constitutional Convention. 

For what purpose, then, was the word introduced? Its natural 
effect is to limit the generality of the words reported by the com- 
mittee of detail. That report provided, in substance, that the 
executives of States should fill all vacancies until the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature. That was not satisfactory to the Conven- 
tion. It was not satisfied that the goyernors of States should 
have the power to fill all vacancies that might occur, and words 
of limitation were thought to be necessary, and were introduced 
into the clause. The words of limitation are, if vacancies hap- 
pen by resignation, or otherwise.” 

As a matter of fair construction, the word “resignation” can 
only refer to the vacation of an office by one who had aright to 
continue to occupy it. The word was introduced into the Con- 
stitution for a purpose. I maintain it was introduced as a word 
of limitation, and the Senator maintains that the purpose in- 
tended was only to give the Senator incumbent the right to va- 
cate his seat. 3 that the words are a limitation on the 
power of the governor to appoint Senators. The other proposi- 
tion is that the words only mean Senators may resign their seats 
and thus create a vacancy, and the executive of the State may 
fill all vacancies which may happen or exist during a recess of 
the Legislature. 

Is it not much more reasonable to conclude that the amend- 
ments proposed to the original draft had a more definite purpose? 
The Legislatures of the States are the electors of Senators. I 
think I may fairly assert it was undoubtedly the expectation as 
well as the purpose of the framers of the Constitution that the 
Legislatures would in all cases elect Senators. 

What ground could there be for a doubt on thatsubject? The 
power was conferred upon States to elect Senators for the sake 
of the States. It was the right as well as the privilege, the duty 
as well as totheadvantage, of the States to be represented in the 
United States Senate. Could it have been anticipated by the 
framers of the Constitution that the States would fail to exercise 
the privilege of being represented in the Senate of the United 
States? The right of States to representation in the Senate was 
deemed so precious that it was provided elsewhere in the Con- 
stitution that no State should be deprived of its representation 
in the Senate without its consent, 

I quote these provisions of the Constitution freely. It was 
deemed an essential, valuable, precious right of representation. 
It never could have been thought possible that the States of the 
Union would waive so valuable a right as that of being repre- 
sented in the national Senate. The right to representation in 
connection with taxation was the cause of the Revolution. Can 
it be sup d that the Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion anticipated the possibility that the States would volun- 
tarily waive this most valuable right? The idea that it was 
intended to provide for the contingency of a Legislature disre- 
garding its plain duty to its people in electing a Senator could 
not possibly occur to the framers of the Constitution. 

The Senatorfrom Indiana says, and truly, too, I think, that our 
fathers were familiar with factions and with political strifes, as 
we are. But they never contemplated that the factions ofa State 
would consent to waive the valuable right of representation in 
the national Senate. I shall not trouble the Senate by discuss- 
ing that which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] ae 
sented so clearly and well. It can not be presumed that the Con- 
vention imagined, if I may use that term in such aconnection, that 
the Legislatures of States to whom the election of Senators was 
confided would ever fail to discharge that duty. It can not be af- 
firmed with proper respect to them that they anticipated such a 
condition of things; that they did not anticipate such a condi- 
tion is inferable from the fact that if they had they would have 
inserted an express provision in the Constitution to meet it. 

It would have been easy to have provided that “when vacan- 
cies shall occur by a failure to elect or happen by resignation 
or otherwise.” 2 

_I take it, therefore, that this was not in contemplation or it 
would have been provided for. 

Now I return to the original proposition, ‘‘If vacancies hap- 
pen by resignation.” If it had been anticipated that a vacancy 
could exist by failure to elect, the natural order of that state- 
ment would have been that the failure to elect would have been 
provided for and it would have preceded the word resigna- 


tion,” as incumbency must precede resignation. The term 
“resignation,” as I maintain, was introduced as a word of limi- 
tation. It was proposed that governors should fill all vacancies. 
The amendment was that the governors might fill some vacan- 
cies, and an attempt is made to describe the vacancies which 
may be filled by a governor. “Resignation” is chosen as the 
descriptive word indicating the general cause of the vacancy. 

The Senator from e that ingenuity which charac- 
terizes him, and to the exhibitions of which I always listen with 
much interest, intimates that the word“ otherwise” covers all 
vacancies, all cases, allother ways. I ask himif it was intended 
that the governors shouldifill all vacanciés, why were the words 
8 from the committee of detail rejected? Why were any 
other words used? If, as is maintained, the governor may fill 
all vacancies until the next meeting of the Legislature, why were 
words of limitation used? If that was the intention of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, why were other words employed? 

The ingenious sog estion of the Senator from 1 
[Mr. Hoar], which I have already noticed, is that the purpose of 

e use of the word “resignation ” was simply to recognize the 
rightofaSenatortoresign. If it was used for that purpose only, 
then it has the merit, I say, of extreme ingenuity, but has no 
support whatever in the debatesin the Convention, and seems to 
be unwarranted by anything under any custom or rule which 
prevailed in this country at any time. 

Upon a careful inquiry as to the meaning of the word ‘‘other- 
wise its significance is not always clear. In the report of the 
committee this subject is discussed with clearness and ample 
learning. I will not ask the Senate to listen to me while I con- 
tinue a discussion which seems to me to have been there ex- 
hausted. Evidently from the fact that that is the word chosen 
after “‘ resignation” it contemplates causes resembling resigna- 
tion, according to very well understood rules of interpretation. 
„Otherwise,“ if interpreted as the Senators on the other side 
interpret it, rendered an amendment to the report of the com- 
mittee of detail entirely unnecessary. As I said before, it simpl. 
restored the original words reported by the committee, and w th 
a sort of grant of power to an incumbent to resign. That would 
seem to be the whole effect of the proposition according to the 
arguments on the other side. 

The term “otherwise” admits of very free interpretation, It 
may mean in anyother way.“ It may mean, in connection with 
the word ‘‘ resignation,” ‘‘ or any like case.” The Senator from 
Indiana wastes some time, I think, in combating that view when 
he asserts that a vacancy occasioned by resignation and one 
caused by death or expulsion are altogether unlike. They are 
unlike in their causes, but they are alike in their results and in 
their incidents. 

In order to find the meaning of the term “ resignation,” we 
must find that one has been in possession of an oftice or thing 
and that he has yielded it up so that that place which was full is 
now vacant. In the case of expulsion the office was full, but 
made vacant; and in the case of resignation the vacancy hap- 
pened by the voluntary act of the incumbent. In the one of ex- 
pulsion it happened by the act of the body which had the right 
of expulsion. Other illustrations might be found. While these 
vacancies originating from different causes may be unlike in the 
cause they are alike in the results. An office is full. An office 
happens to be vacated. Resignation is given as one of the ex- 
i es of an office once full, but which has become vacant. 

ustrations might be multiplied showing that while the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is largely our creditor for ingenuity, he seems 
to have failed to perceive that the vacancy is the thing to be 
considered; and that is the result of any one of a number of dif- 
ferent causes which produce the result, otherwise“ being the 
term which 5 all similar cases. 

Mr. GRAY. Classjfied with reference to that result. 

Mr. PALMER. As is sugared by the Senator on my left, 
classified with reference to that result, the result being a va- 
cancy in an office once filled. 

I attach much consequence to the alterations in these phrases 
employed in the progress of the debates in the Convention. The 
first idea was that the Constitution should confer upon gover- 
nors of States power to fill all vacancies however they might 
happen, or from whatever cause they might result, and that would 
satisfy the Senator from New Hampshire, who has presented us an 
argument this morning to pil pete the 5 dignity of the gov- 
ernor of a State with the Legislature of that State. I may reply 
to the Senator by sa; that I am not called upon to determine 
the relative dignity of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of States. 

The pe is, What was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution? In order to ascertain that intention we must re- 
sort first to the words. We are at liberty to look to the process 
by which the ultimate result was reached; we are permitted tó 
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consult contemporary history, and we are at liberty to resort to 
contemporaneous practice. 

Permit me to show a rule I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will reco e as one of universal acceptance, that in the 
construction ofa law, and necessarily of a constitution, it can not 
be presumed that the Legislature or the Constitutional Conven- 
tion employed any words without meaning. In construction a 

must be found for every word unless it is clear that no 
construction can be found which would not be absurd. It is a 
modification of the rule that the intention must govern in the 
construction of constitutions and statutes. 

Now, why were these words introduced? What was intended? 
I perceive that if the Senator from Massachusetts is correct in 

theory the word ‘‘ resignation” is a useless word, serving as 
the mere resting point of word ‘‘otherwise.” If a vacancy 
shall happen,” I render freely, the governor shall make 
temporary appointment until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture.” If that had been the clause of the Constitution the word 
t“ happen” might be accepted in the broad meaning claimed for 
it by the Senator from Massachusetts, it being the same as 
“occur,” or even the word exist! if vacancies exist, the gov- 
2 may fill that vacancy until the next meeting of the Legis- 

ture. 

What is the case of the Senator from Washington, Mr. Allen? 
In that case the vacancy occurred while the ture was in 
session, and in order to get rid of that difficul e Senator must 

et rid of the words during the recess of the Legislature.” The 

genious Senator from New Hampshire would not have the least 
difficulty in holding that modern learnin ag and skill are quite 
equal to the task of even getting rid of the phrase if the va- 
cancy shall happen in the recess of the Legislature the gover- 
nor may make a 8 py appointment.” In this case the va- 
cancy happened while the Legislature was in session, and the 
Legislature continued in session for nearly a week, from the 3d 
until I believe the 9th day of March, 1893. There the vacancy 
did not happen during the recess of the Legislature. Undoubt- 
edly under the rules of free and liberal interpretation some 
method will be found to show authority for the governor to re- 
appoint Mr. Allen as his own successor. 

ing back again, I have said, and I repeat, that in the pro 

of these investigations we are to conclude that every word had 
some meaning, not necessarily an exact meaning according to 
the best authorities, but it must be implied in some sense, per- 
haps the better sense, as the term is understood by the people. 
I understand no rule is better settled than that, unless phrases are 
technical, we are to look to the language of the country in order 
to interpret written or printed instruments, whether constitu- 
tions or contracts. It is also to be supposed that while we are 
giving the interpretation to words we can reject none. “If 


vacancies happen.“ 

I invite the s attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if he shall take partin the debate, to the Lady Seay acne ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Oregon. No case can be found in 
the Constitution of the United States or in the constitution of a 
State where a duty has been imposed upon a branch of the Gov- 
ernment that it has been assumed as possible that the dapat 
ment to which the duty is intrusted would disregard that duty. 
It may be said, and on that point I wish to dwell a moment, that 
the Convention doubtless anticipated 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will on me, that was not the 
question which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 

ut to the Senator from Oregon or which the Senator from 

regon answered. He asked him if there was any case where 
a provision was made that if the functionary to whom a duty 
was committed failed to perform it the duty should be given to 
another to perform, and the Senator from Oregon said there was 
— such instance. It was not a refusal but a failure to perform 
a duty. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon of the Senator; how does that 
differ from my statement of the proposition? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said the statement of the Senator 
from Oregon was that there was no place where provision was 


made, in the case of a refusal by one functionary to perform a 
duty, for putting the goy npon another. The question which 
the Senator from North Caro. 


a pa was in regard to a failure 
to perform a duty, not a refusal. I will state fully the question 
put by the Senator from North Carolina, if I am not imposing 
on the good nature of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. There are two provisions of the Constitution 
which provide for such a case. One is the case of the inability 
to elect, where, as we on our side say, this numerous body can 
not agree on one man conscientiously. It is the inability, not 
the refusal to elect. Inthecase of the inability of the President 
of the United States to perform his duty it is put on the Vice- 
President. The other case is precisely like it in principle. 


Where the two Houses of Congress fail to agree on the time of 
an adjournment or on the length of an adjournment, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized to interfere and settle 
the question. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator from Illinois will permit me, I 
do not think that presents the same case by any means. M 
question, as I remember it, was, is there any case in the Constl. 
tution where a duty is imposed upon one official, and a failure to 
53 it renders it the duty of some other official to per- 

orm 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly. 

Mr. VANCE. There is no duty imposed by the Constitution 
upon the Houses of Congress to adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. I think there is. 

Mr. VANCE. That is an act of their own free will. They can 
adjourn, but they are not required to adjourn; and when their 
term constitutionally expires they do not need to adjourn; they 
go out by law. 

Mr. HOAR. No; that is not the pein’. It is the question of 
adjourning to a particular time; and that involves not merely 
thede when they have got through, but coming backagain 
to do their legislative duty at a particular time, which is a very 
serious and grave constitutional obligation. 

If the House of Representatives were in session at this moment, 
and the highest interests of the country required a session in 
September or October, and we could not agree with the other 
House on the time of meeting, the duty of fixing that time is 
imposed upon the Executive. It is a duty quite as pas and of 
quite as much importance as the election of a single Senator, and 
a duty which we might be unable to perform for the same reason 
that a State Legislature might be unable to elect a Senator; 
that is, that we could not conscientiously agree, there being two 
bodies who have to agree. So there are two cases in the Con- 
stitution. One is a case of failure from inability. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States is unable to perform his duties by in- 
sanity, by illness, or for any other reason which makes an inability, 
another functionary comes in. If we can not from in- 
ability on a time when we shall have a session next fall, the two 
2 being in session, the President comes in and cuts the 

ot. 

Mr. PALMER. L appreciate the force of that answer, but the 
framers of the Constitution evidently foresaw those possibilities 
and provided for them. 

Mr. HOAR. As the Senator issumming up, perhaps, in order 
not to interrupt him again, he will let me make one other sug- 
3 Will take but a moment. 


5 that the phrase by resignation, or otherwise“ was 
put into the Constitution in order to remove the doubt growing 
out of the English practice, whether a Senator could lawfull 
resign his office, was due to my 8 as he was kind eno 

to say, not 1 at all, and that it found no warrant in ‘the 
debates. Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly, I said that. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, will he allow me to read to him Mr. Mad- 
ison’s own statement on the subject, and see whether I under- 
stood him? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. This is Mr. Madison’s own report: 

Mr. Madison, in order to prevent doubts whether resignations could be 
made by Senators, or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike 
out the words after “vacancies” and insert the words “ ming by re- 
fusals to accept, resignations, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legis- 


lature of the State in the representation of which such vacancies shall hap- 
pen, or by the executive thereof, until the next meeting of the Legislature.” 


Mr. PALMER. I remember that. 

Mr. HOAR. I donot understand the Senator, then, in saying 
that he finds no warrant in the debates for my statement. 

Mr. PALMER. I spoke of the fact that the Senator had re- 
ferred to the English example, and that there was nothing in the 
debates that referred to the practices in England. That was the 
remark I made. I am quite familiar with Mr. Madison’s sugges- 
tion. Mr. Madison suggested the original amendment proposed 
by him, “ by failure to accept,” etc. That makes the pro - 

on, I admit, plausible, and the words were retained, but there 
is nothing in the debates that would justify the proposition that 
they were not words of limitation also. 

Getting back to the line I was pursuing, however, in rather a 
desultory way, I want to remark, and somewhat in continuation, 
that the terms employed in this instrument evidently contem- 
plate, on even Mr. Madison’s suggestion, that these words would 
authorize resignation. They were at the same time words of 
limitation upon the power of the governor. They were tooperate 
by way of limitation and also to operate by words as examples, 
and in connection with the word happen,“ which, as I have 
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said before, perfectly represents the idea of possibility or acci- 
dent, and does not perfectly represent an occurrence which comes 
by course of nature or by operation of law—one that may be fore- 
seen. Itis therefore much safer as a matter of construction to 
accept a word which has a distinct signification without being 
ingenious to find that the same word may have other meanings. 

e example was resignation, and the word happen“ was 
also introduced. The word happen” does not exist in the origi- 
nal draft of the committee of detail. The word“ happen ” was 
imported into the amendment, as well as the word “ resigna- 
tion.” The whole clause is coupled with this word of contin- 
gency, which 8 satisfies our view of the case and only 
possibly satisfies the purpose of the Senators on the other side. 

Now, Mr. President, being about to conclude what I have to 
pay on this subject, I beg to state that this is one of the most 
solemn occasions which has occurred in the Senate since I have 
had the honor of being a member of the body. We are discuss- 
ing questions that go to its very organization, and it is proposed 
to extend the Constitution so as to remove the choice of Bona 
tors still further from the primary source of all political power, 
the people. By way of compromise perhaps it was suggested in 
the Convention by some persons that the power of appointing 
Senators might be conferred upon the executives of the States. 
On tke other hand, the claim was made that the power of elect- 
ing Senators should be brought as near the people as possible. 
The compromise was found in vesting the choice of Senators in 
the Legislatures of the States, and the qualifications of electors 
of the Legislatures were left undefined in order that the power 
might be as near the people as possible. 

Instead, therefore, of characterizing the construction for which 

entlemen on the other side contend as being beneficial, it is 

ə reverse. It is subversive. It is intimated in the report of 
the committee that it was proposed to give this power to the gov- 
ernors alone. That is true, but the prevailing sentiment was to 
place the power as near to the poopleas was possible. This prop- 
osition will confer ultimately on the governors of the States the 
power to appoint Senators much more extensively than is claimed 
now, because you observe how it hasgoneonstep by step. In1794, 
in the case of Johns, according to the admission of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, it was agreed that the power of the gov- 
ernor to appoint could not be exercised in cases like these. 

In the cases from New Hampshire another step was taken in 
the direction of increasing the mere uncontrolled power of the 
governor. That was another step in the direction of giving the 
power to the governors to appoint Senators. If this line of con- 
struction is pursued, when gentlemen reject clauses in the Con- 
stitution in order to attain liberal results, the time is not distant 
when the powers of the Legislatures to elect will be very largely 
abridged, and the day is not distant when there will be combina- 
tions in the States to defeat the choice of Senators by the Legis- 
latures so as to insure appointments by the governors. The proc- 
ess is an easy one. 

We have the remarkable example of three States now with 
Senators appointed by governors knocking atthesedoors. The 
Legislatures have been in session. Every man of them was un- 
der the obligation of a solemn oath to obey the requirement to 
elect a Senator as the representative of his State and its people. 
They failed to doso. From what consideration? Senators say 
they could not elect. I in turn say that it was their duty to 
elect, and that their inability was a fictitious inability, imagi- 
nary, pretended; that it was not real. The spirit of faction may 
have taken control of some or all of them, but there is reason to 
believe, and it is a possible conclusion, that certain interests pre- 
ferred that the governors should make appointments. 

The gentlemen who are here, so far as 1 know, are blameless, 
free from fault. They have my personal respect; but there lies 
the danger, and step by step we depart from the pathway of the 
fathers. We become wise in our own conceit. The Senator 
from New Hampshire conceives the doctrine of liberal interpre- 
tation which would change the Government, and step by step 
our institutions are subverted by this spirit of change. Noman 
can foresee the result. 

The safe course is to restrict the power of governors to the ex- 
act limits of the Constitution. If the Legislatures fail to elect 
Senators, let them be epee to those who elected them. 
You afford to faithless legislators a means of escape by this sub- 
stitutionary method of appointing Senators. 

Gentlemen talk about representation in this body as if it was 
a matter of such transcendent consequence that anybody might 
appoint, or as if the origin of the 8 is a matter of 
comparatively small co uence. The object is, we are told, 
that the Senate shall be full, alwaysfull. Itisnotso, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The object is that the Senate shall be filled with the rep- 
resentatives of the States, representatives selected by the agencies 


to which the election has been confided by the Constitution, by 
the representatives of the people, and every step that removes 


from the Legislature a sense of its responsibility is a step to- 
wards the subversion of free institutions. 

If the people of Montana, or of Washington, or of Wyoming 
are without representation in this body, whose fault is it? Have 
not their Legislatures had ample power to elect? In a session 
that lasted for months they have been struggling, they tell us, 
over an election for Senator, and have been unable toelect. What 
was the ground of that inability? Did they will to discharge 
their duty? Were they there to meet their obligations to their 
constituents? No; they were obeying the voice of faction, which 
would sacrifice sometimes free institutions for the sake of mere 
temporary advantages. They have failed to discharge their duty. 

hat is the remedy? Gentlemen suggest that the governor 
of a State shall relieve them of all responsibility by appointin 
a Senator for them. Sir, the governors of those States and 
speak again respectfully of those gentlemen) have appointed as 
Senators gentlemen whom the Legislatures would not elect. 
They did not elect them. They had the . to elect 
them and they would not doit. The effect of this is to relieve 
these recreant members of the Legislature from their responsi- 
bility to the people. If the Statesof Washington, Montana, and 
Woning were to remain without representation who would be 
responsible for it? Whom would the people hold responsible? 
They would visit the proper punishment upon the faithless men 
who disregarded their duty. ; 

But the Senate proposes to kindly relieve them of all trouble. 
The men whose duty it was to choose a Senator go back to their 
constituents and say, The governor has done that which we 
2 to have done, and the Senate of the United States has 
held that where the Legislature of a State refuse to elect, the 
governor shall appoint ”’—I ask pardon, these Legislatures have 
not used the word ‘‘refuse;” butlet me putacase. Suppose the 
Legislature had before ending its session passed this resolution: 


j cadens: That we will not elect a Senator to the Senate of the United 


What would the Senator from Massachusetts say then? To 
be logical he would say, Let the governor appoint a Senator,” 
forgetful that the Convention would not intrust the Legislature 
with the discretion to refer appointments for the Senate to 
whom they pleased. The Senator has the book before him. 
They would not intrust the Legislature with that power, yet the 
Senator maintains a doctrine here that would enable the Legis- 
lature to abandon its duty and delegate the power of election to 
a governor who might not represent the people. 

Mr. HOAR. Would it disturb the Senator if instead of his 
saying what I would answer to that question he would permit 
me to say it? f 

Mr. PALMER. Clearly it would afford me pleasure to hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to preface what I desire to state by say- 
ing that I differ with the Senator in his history when he says he 
thinks it did not enter into the contemplation of the framers of 
the Constitution or the men of that gonoranon that any State 
Legislature might refuse to exercise this prerogative. I think, 
on the contrary, it was a Constitution which was adopted with 
great doubt and put in operation with great apprehension on the 
part of the people of that generation; and unless a great man 
persons are in error leading statesmen of that da: e 
the attempt to have the State Legislatures abandon the Consti- 
tution and refuse their representation here. That serious ques- 
tion of doubt continued down to the time of Mr. Webster's famous 
debate with Mr. Calhoun, where Mr. Webster considers elab- 
orately and at length the securities we have in our Government 
against the refusal of State Legislatures to elect Senators and 
goes on to make the argument which has been referred to more 
than once in this debate. 

Therefore, I hold that if after the famous Hartford conven- 
tion the Legislature of Connecticut, or Massachusetts, or New 
Hampshire, or Rhode Island had refused to send Senators here, 
intending to abandon the support of the Government in the war 
of 1812, and there had been a loyal, upright, patriotic governor 
in the State, it would have been within his power and it would 
have been his duty to make an appointment, and the Constitu- 
tion would have furnished the necessity for its own protection 
for such a proceeding. That isa mere contingency. A great 
many men well informed will deny that there was any serious 
contemplation of such a thing then, but I am afraid, though I 
do not think the Hartford convention contemplated it, that Mr. 
Timothy Pickering did. 

Now, suppose in 1861 my honorable friend had been governor 
of some Southern State whose scare had been possessed 
by the frenzy of that time. I think if the Legislature had re- 
fused to elect Senators he would have exercised his power of 
appointment. 

r. PALMER, I think so. 


1893. 


Mr. HOAR. He would have had a right to do it, and the 
Senator thinks so, too. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so, because revolutions have their 
own laws, if there can be said to be any law where there is no 
law. I incline to think that if I had n the governor of a 
State I should have looked to the safety of the Republic. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what the framers of the Constitution 
did. 
Mr. PALMER. But I should not have appealed to the Con- 
stitution for it. [should have appealed to that higher law, which 
gustos the public, as I should have raised an army to resist re- 

on. 

No argument, I think, can be drawn from the illustration given 
by the Senator. He does, however, say in terms that if the Leg- 
islature refuses to elect a Senator—i beg the Senator’s pardon, I 
wish to state it correctly—I understand the Senator to say that 
if the Legislature should have assembled and distinctly refused 
to elect a Senator, that would be a vacancy happening within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

I state the proposition with some hesitation. I admire the 
boldness of the Senator from Massachusetts. If that be so, then 
it is within the power of the Legislature of a State to abdicate 
its function as an electoral body and bestow it by the very act 
of abdication upon the governor, who would succeed to it if ab- 
dicated. That would be a happening within the meaning of the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Senator. 

Can that be the true interpretation of the Constitution? Is 
it possible that an electoral body charged with a duty by the Con- 
stitution can create a power in a governor by simply refusing to 
discharge the duty imposed upon them by the Constitution? 
Can they thus subvert the Government by transferring one of 
its most important functions to an officer whose power is contin- 
gent, an officer whose power was conferred, as I maintain, tomeet 
a contingency, a happening? Yet the Senator from Massachu- 
setts tells me that that happening may be the deliberate refusal 
of the electoral body to discharge its duty, that that is a happen- 
ing within the meaning of the Constitution, and thus the Goy- 
ernment may be subverted. 

It may be a continual happening from term to term. I believe 
the Senator the other day did admit that if the Legislature 
should meet and refuse to elect, the appointment of the governor 
made in the recess would be suspended during the session of the 
Legislature or would cease, and the governor would be required 
to renew the appointment, and so on from time to time and for 
alltime. That seems to be the dangerous result of the view en- 
tertained by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, how much safer it is to stand by the doctrine 
of the fathers, the doctrine applied in the case of Johns and ot 
Lanman. How much safer it is to throw upon the State Legis- 
latures the responsibility of sean, We Senator and leaving the 
members of the State Legislatures to be responsible to their con- 
stituents. Let the people speak in the choice of their repre- 
seutatives. Ours is a voluntary government, and the people 
pags to have the power to controlit. One thing is very clear; 
it is as clear as a mathematical problem, that the governor will 
never appoint a person to be a Senator whom the Legislature 
would have elected. In the case supposed some portion of the 
Legislature may have voted for that person, but they would not 
choose him. they be regarded as the true exponents of the 
popular will, a Senatoris here as the representative of the goy- 
ernor, not of the Legislature. 

I am done, when I say that T respect woo porer of the execu- 
tives of the States and I claim for them all the powers which 
belong to their office. I had the honor of being the governor of 
a State once, and I surely magnified my office. I never allowed 
its honors to be trailed in the dust. 1 employed its powers in 
season and out of season, whenever its dignity was invaded or 
its laws violated; but I also believe that the safety of the people 
af this country depends upon a rigid adherence to the Constitu- 
tion as it is. 

In the great struggle which commenced in 1861 and ended in 
1865 the effort of patriots was not to establish a new government; 
it was to maintain the dignity and authority of the Constitution 
asit is, as it was, as it came from the hands of the fathers. I be- 
lieve it my duty now to stand by the ancient ways and to resist 
these innovations, because I can not foresee where they will end. 
When we depart, we take a final departure; we break loose 
from our moorings under the influence of the liberal doctrines 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, doctrines which have no 
other merit than their liberality; They are liberal with sacred 
things. It is a liberality without the sanction of law, conscience, 
or right; it is a liberality which disregards the interests of the 
free people of this country; it disregards popular liberty as de- 
fined and guaranteed and defended by the written Constitution 
and fair and honest interpretation. 

Mr. President, I trust this question will be settled definitely 
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on this vote. It is a great occasion. We are making a govern- 
ment by enlarging its powers. ‘The power of construing consti- 
tutions is in fact the power to make them. We are to-day ex- 
ercising a part of that power, and I warn the Senate that this 
innovation, this liberal interpretation, at some time will return 
to plague the inventors. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard a short 
time upon the matter pending, but I prefer not to proceed at 
this time. I do not suppose the discussion will continue to-day, 
and I therefore ask that I may have the floor when the Sena 
meets again in the morning. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator from Kansas to give way 
for a moment to permit me to offer a resolution which is neces- 
sary to the business of the Senate. The Senator will, of course, 
be entitled to the floor when the question again comes up. 

Mr. PEFFER. I yield to the Senator. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr. GORMAN. IToffer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its present considerat on. ~ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
to een That the Committee on Printin 

= 
Lee teen ine meee Tor tho Pe 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
9 5 wne 3 : 

fr. . Isu the e of the resolution will 
incur no additional 3 ind 

Mr. GORMAN. None whatever. This is the ordinary and 
necessary resolution. Under the law the Committee on Printing 
is required to discharge certain duties during the recess. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iso understood. If the resolution did incur 
additional expense it would have to go to the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses. 

Mr. GORMAN. It does not involve a dollar of additional ex- 


be, and is hereby, authorized 
ormance of any and all duties 


nse. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
H BLACK HILLS” TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish for the 
Senate copies of all reports and correspondence relating to the unlawful 
cut of timber on public mineral lands in the district known as the Black 
Hills, South Dakota. 


REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


Mr. VANCE. If no Senator is prepared to proceed with the 
discussion of the resolution which has been under consideration, 
Ishall move to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator yield to me to 
make some reports? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I aminstructed bythe Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution reported by the Committee 
on Finance on the 22d of March, to report it favorably. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make are- 

t to the Senate at the opening of the Fifty-third Congress comprehend- 
ine the facts already collected by him, or to be obtained from other sources, 
of the total cost, inclu: all the elements thereof, and also actual labor cost 
of producing various iron and steel products, such as bar iron, steel rails, and 
other articles of iron and steel, and also the leading articles of textile in- 
dustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production has been 
or may be approximately obtained, and in his report to state the facts in par- 
allel columns for this and other countries from which they have been or may 
be obtained; and that the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized to make such further investigation in respect 
to the same matters as it shalldeem important, and with power to summon 
and examine witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and to administer 
oaths; and the 2 of such investigations, when made by said Finance 
Committee, shall be paid ont of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


s — HOAR: By whom was that resolution originally intro- 
uce 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It was introduced by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], referred to the Committee 
on Finance, reported by that committee, and then referred to 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwish the Senator from Louisiana would let the 
resolution lie over. 8 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I have not asked any action upon 
it at this time. I have simply made the report. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the resolution to go over until the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who originally offered 
it, shall be present. 

The other day the Senator from New Jersey made some state 


t 


ments in regard to a defect in the reportof the Commissioner of 
Labor as to something he had tried to find there and had not 
found. I have had no conversation with the Senator upon that 
subject, but I have been informed—whether true or not I do not 
know—that that Senator has discovered that the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor contains in the main what he desired and 

ted to find there, that his attention had been called to it, 
and-that he intended when the resolution came back to make 
some statement on that subject to the Senate as a matter of jus- 
tice to the Commissioner of Labor. 

As I said, Iam not authorized to speak for the Senator from 
New Jersey, but I should like to have the resolution stand until 
he comes in, if he shall come in the course of a few days. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Ihave not asked any action upon 
the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


INQUIRY BY COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam also directed by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 27th of March, to 
report a substitute therefor. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on tion be authorized and directed 
to make a ee into the condition and character of the alien immigrants 
coming to the United States for the purpose of supplying labor for the coal, 
iron, and other mines of the country; and further to inquire whether the 
laws against the on of laborers under contract are effectually en- 
forced, and whether the immigration laws are economically administered, 
without an excessive force of officers, clerks, inspectors, special agents, and 
other employés; and also generally to inquire into the workings of the new 

on law of March 3, 1893, and prior ation laws, and concern- 
ing any suspected evasions and violations thereof; for a Stead yee of which 
inquiry the committee may act as a full committee or through subcommit- 
tees duly by Peco by its chairman, and may take testimony during the re- 
cess of the te at such places as may be most convenient, and send for 
sons and papers, and employ a stenographer, the expenses of the inquiry 
be paid from the con t fund of the Senate: ovided, That no extra 
expense be incurred for aclerk to said committee, any clerical work required 
aran committee or subcommittee to be performed by the regular clerk of 
committee without extra allowance or compensation. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask action upon that resolution, if the 
chairman of the committee has no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that an original resolution or a substitute? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That which has just been read isa 


substitute. 
Mr. CHANDLER. The substitute is the same as the original 
with a clause added. I see that the chairman of the committee 


is here, and I ask immediate action on the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

: INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am also directed by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate,to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] on the 30th of March, to report a sub- 
stitute therefor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 


read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and 5 18. 
directed to make inquiry concerning all Indian depredation claims which at 
any time have been or may be presented in the Court of Claims under the 
act of March 3, 1891, especially those in which unpaid ents have been 
hitherto rendered, or may be rendered prior to the conclusion of the inquiry; 
and also into the manner in which such claims have been defended in behalf 


committees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate, 


to send for rs, and to employ a stenographer and e: 
the ex of the ing e be paid from the contingent fund of the Ben. 
ate: vided, That no extra expense be incurred for a clerk to said com- 
mittee, any clerical work required the committee or subcommittee to be 
performed by the regular clerk of vhe committee without extra allowance 
or compensation. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ON PACIFIC COAST, 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I also report from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent mses of the Senate a 
substitute for the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina ee RANSOM] on the 3d instant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to sit, by subcommittee not ex five in number, 
to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, during the recess of Con- 


and to visit and examine the Pacific coast between Points Duma and 
with a view to determining the best location for the construc- 
harbor. 


. 
eee raees p ba 
commerce shall EnA nod viens bare 


point a sergeant-at-arms m Messeng 
actual expenses of the said subcommittee, 1 ads J „Shall 
be out of the contingent fund of the Senate in the usual manner: Pro- 


vided, That no nts PRT be paid for a clerk to said subcommittee, the 
chairman au ized. 


being oF. if n > regular 
committee to attend the said 5 80 . are 
no extra allowance or compensation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that resolution had better lie over. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator hear me one moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. For the last eight or ten years there has been a 
very strong pressure brought upon the Committee on Commerce 
to provide a deep-water harbor between the two points which 
are named in the resolution, between San Francisco and San 
Diego, there being no deep-water harbor in the whole district 
within the neighborhood of a thousand miles. A commission of 
Army engineers was appointed at the request of the committee, 
which made some investigation and submitted a report. There 
were two points, one Santa Monica and the other San Pedro. 
The railroad lines were all at San Pedro, with a large invest- 
ment of money. Santa Monica was a point nearer to Los An- 
geles, and to some seemed the better point. 

An examination of the report of the engineers shows that, 
while they determined in favor of San Pedro, it was not decisive 
action on their part. The matter came again before the com- 
mittee. In the mean time I had been over on the Pacific coast 
myself, and had investigated, with all the care I could, these two 
points, and had come to the conclusion that Santa Monica was 
5 the better place for a deep-water harbor than San 


The result was, when the matter came before the committee, 
the committee was again divided, and nothing was done. We 
finally had a commission of five engineers appointed to make the 
examination. They made the examination, and they united in 
a report in favor of San Pedro, but still, on reading the report, 
it is not, in my judgment, decisive. 

The construction of this deep-water harbor will cost the United 
States three million dollars. It is of the utmostimportance thatit 
shall be located at the right place, that no mistake shall be made. 
I felt that it was my duty to the United States to urge upon the 
Committee on Commerce that a committee should go over there 
and investigate that matter withcare. My judgmentis thatthe 
testimony of all the employés of the Coast Survey should be 
taken on this question; that the testimony of ship-owners and 
ship-sailors should be taken. I believe that if the committee 
does investigate, it will report unanimously that Santa Monica 
is the point at which this deep-water harbor should be located. 

Only three weeks ago there was a tremendous storm on the 
Pacific coast and every vessel was compelled to leave San Pedro, 
and yet, though it was the prevailing storm from the southwest, 
at Santa Monica there was not the htest disturbance what- 
ever. 

There is another thing. I said the railroads all centered at 
San Pedro and owned property there. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company had an enormous investment at San Pedro 
of about a million dollars. Within the last two years the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company has deliberately deserted 
its investment at San Pedro, has gone up to Santa Monica, and 
has spent several hundred thousand dollars in building a wharf 
there. There are practical men who haye examined into this 
matter and dete ed to sacrifice several hundred thousand 
dollars at San Pedro, who have gone and located their harbor 
up at Santa Monica. I think it is the duty of the United States 
to investigate this matter with care before an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 is made for a deep-water harbor on the Pacific coast. 

Another thing, the Committee on Commerce reported and the 
Senate passed a bill looking to the building of a canal from Lake 
Washington to Puget Sound, which will cost another $3,000,000. 
My judgment was then and is now that the necessities of com- 
merce will not require a dollar of that expenditure. I wish a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce to investigate that 
matter and be able to report to the full committee at the next 
session of Congress whether or not an expenditure of two or three 
million dollars for the building of a canal from Lake Washing- 
ton down to Puget Sound is in the interest of commerce. 

I think this committee will save the United States two or three 
million dollars, and I think it will also prevent the United States 
from making a mistake in the investment of $4,000,000 more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it so happens that I have 
been at both these places, and there have been pointed out to me 
the advantages and disadvantages of both. It seems to me that 
itis a question of engineering rather than a question of Con- 
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8 investigation. While it may be a pleasant journey 
r a committee of this body to visit these important points —for 
they are both important—I believe the opinion of engineers 
taken from the Army and the Navy—there are skilled men in both 
branches of the service—would be much more reliable for the 
action of Co than an examination conducted by five or six 
Senators. Still, I have no objection to letting the resolution go 
over until to-morrow so that Senators may look at it. 

I suppose it is understood that the engineers have agreed that 
San Pedro is the better point. It is a projecting point in the 
Pacific Ocean. My own observations would perhaps lead me to 
think that Santa Monica was a better point, although I have 
never been inside the bay of Santa Monica, but I by it two 
or three times. 

I think the resolution had better go over. If we see proper to 
have a committee of Senators aprou let there also at- 
tached to it engineer officers to look over the ground at the 
same time, and to give information and advice, so that we may 
have the benefit of their experience in the investigation by a 
Congressional committee, as this is a mere engineering project. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the Committee onCommerce has 
been considering this subject for quite a number of years and 
has given a great dealof care and study tothe question, because 
it is admitted by them that a deep-water harbor must be had be- 
tween San Francisco and San Diego. It must be had between 


these two points. Has the Senator from Ohio read the reports 
of the Army engineers? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have not. I have not given the subject 


any particular investigation beyond what I heard at the time at 
these places. I was taken by the citizens of the city 

Mr. FRYE. Of Los Angeles? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. I mean up in Puget Sound. I then 
visited that point, and also visited the one at Los Angeles. 

San Pedro is a point jutting outabout 25 miles, if I remember, 
from Los Angeles. Santa Monica, however, is a bay which runs 
in 13 or 14 miles. In that respect Santa Monica is clearly the 
better place, because it is protected by a projecting point. But 
at the same time this is purely a question of engineering, and if 
a Con onal committee is sent there, there ought to be sent 
with it, by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
skilled officers to examine the ground and give the committee 
the benefit of what information they can get. So far as I know 
the reports of the engineers have been in favor of San Pedro all 
along. As the Senator himself said, the last report made by 
five Army engineers was in favor of San Pedro. 

I think, therefore, if there is to be a commission appointed 
it ought to be well organized and composed of all branches o 
the service, including members of the Committee on Commerce 
and Army and Navy engineers. Then we may secure informa- 
tion upon which we can rely and can act. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, we have all the information now 
that the Army ry pyaalg can give us. If the Senator will take 
the pains to read the two reports which have been made by them, 
he will find that on almost every question there is a balance in 
their minds, that they leave the question in uncertainty, although 
their ultimate conclusion is in favor of San Pedro. 

Again, the Senator misunderstands what I ask. Iam not ask- 
ing for a committee to go out there and locate. Iam asking a 
committee to take the testimony, which Army engineers never 
will take. ; 

I want the testimony of the Coast Survey men, who know every 
inch of that coast from San Francisco to San Diego. They never 
have had an opportunity to testify in relation to this question. 
I want their testimony taken as to the advantage of the one place 
over the other. I want to know the reasons why the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company sacrificed a million dollars in one 
place and expended a million dollars in another. I want to know 
from the engineer of the Southern Pacific Railroad Compan 
what his reasons were for ordering that . I understan 
he says that the bottom of the ocean at San Pedro is made of 
shale and that it is utterly impossible to have an anchorage 
ground there. If that be true, the Arty becca did not study 
the ocean bottom there at all. They on 1 a general view of 
it. The same improvement precisely to be made at each 
place—a breakwater. They made no investigation of that. 

I understand that the thing now, after these reports, is left in 
doubt; it is in my mind. I looked at both of them with a great 
deal of care, and I made up my mind in favor of Santa Monica. 
I wish these people to go out and take all the testimony that can 
be taken there and nowhere else. The Army engineers are 


right here, and we can call them before us any day when the 
testimony comes in, and the committee would do it. 

I wish to say, so far as I am concerned, that I am excluded 
from being a member of the committee, My mind is fully and 
very definitely made up as to which is the better point, and un- 
less the committee can find testimony which indicates very 


strongly that San Pedro is the better point, I shall still adhere, 
notwithstanding the Army engineers, to Santa Monica. Iam 
not going with the maa iek, myself, but I have seen the ne- 
cesssity and importance of this work. Ifthe Senator from Ohio 
had been on the Committee on Commerce, and if he had seen and 
known the action of the Committee on Commerce in certain di- 
rections and the danger of the action of the United States Senate 
in certain other directions, he, in the interest of the United 
States, would favor a committee going out there, and not only 
examining into this question, but examining as to the other ques- 
sy Eee a eee 
e Sena once asa pro n to appropriate 

$250,000 or $300,000 for commencing the canal at Lake Washing- 
ton. Thecommittee reported it. The committee have not been 
on the ground. I want the five members of the committee—that 
was my resolution offered here, and I so limited it, for I did not 
want the United States to be put to any larger expense—to be 
selected here, to go out and investigate this question, and then 
report to us as a committee the testimony which they take and 
their conclusions from it. I assure the Senator from Ohio that 
it would be a saving to the United States infinitely greater than 
the cost of the e: ition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the resolution go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being interposed, the 
resolution will go over under the rule. 


REPORTS OF CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Ioffer a resolution, which may go over if 
any Senator objects to it, but, if not. I shall ask for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is 5 directed 
to trans mit to the Senate copies of all reports of the Citizens“ National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., from 1875 to 1882, inclusive, and of any 9 8 1 that ma 
have been made by the bank examiners as to the condition of the said ban 
during that peri 

Mr. GORMAN. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
goes over under the rule. 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE AND RETRENCHMENT. 


Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be, and 
is hereby, directed to sit during the recess of Congress, either as an entire 
committee or asa subcommittee, to examine and investigate the civil serv- 
ice of the United States, and report bill or otherw. the 1. ation 
proper for its reformation or change, and shall have power to send for and 
examine persons and papers, to employ a stenographer, and to have its ex- 
penses paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 


Mr. CALL. I desire to bring before the Senate a resolution 
which I offered some time since, proposing to enlarge the lead- 
ing committees of the Senate. Inasmuch as the pending ques- 
tion of privilege has precedence all the time, I should be very 
glad either now or to-morrow to have unanimous consent of the 
Senate to consider that resolution, so that I may make some ob- 
servations upon it. I suggest to Senators that to-morrow, by 
unanimous consent, I may be permitted to call up the resolution 
and to submit my observations upon it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not hear the remarks of the Senator. 
Does he refer to the resolution which has just been read? 

Mr. CALL. I do not. I refer to a resolution proposing to 
enlarge the leading committees of the Senate. 

Mr.GORMAN. If the Senator requests unanimous consent to 
take up the resolution and have a yote upon it, I shall object; 
but if the Senator desires to call up the resolution to submit re- 
marks upon it, as a matter of course there will be no objection. 

Mr. CALL. I shall ask the leave in the morning, then, to 
submit some observations upon the resolution, and f’shall en- 
deavor to obtain a vote upon it as soon as it can be had. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Florida? $ ; 

Mr. HOAR. What is the request? 

Mr. CALL. The request, I will say tothe Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is, that asa 1 question is before the Senate, 
which has precedence, I may have unanimous consent to submit 
some observations upon the subject of the resolution to enlarge 
the leading committees of the Senate to-morrow at the opening 
of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. VANCE. I now renew my motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ate Will the Senator withdraw the motion for one 
moment? 
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Mr. VANCE. I withdraw it. . 

Mr. HOAR. 1 had myself given notice that I desired to ad- 
dress the Senate on the resolution in relation to the election of 
Senators by the people, and had proposed to do so this 5 
I did not call up the resolution this morning, because I found it 
was the desire of Senators who were prepared to speak on the 
pending question to pegoeo; and I deferred to them. I then 
proposed to call up the resolution to-morrow mor in pur- 
suance of the notice I gave the other day, but I find the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] preferred, as was very proper, to ad- 
dress the Senate at the opening of the Senate to-morrow morn- 
ing. So I gave way and postponed my application out of def- 
erence to him. I should like at some time convenient to the 
Senate to discuss that question. 

Mr. CALL. I shall be very glad to give way to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to-morrow if he desires to proceed. I pre- 
sume the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF FER] have no objec- 
nee to delaying his discussion of the pending question for a short 

me. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VANCE. Once more, and for the last time, I make anef- 
fort to renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock and 
20 minutes p m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 6, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate April 5, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
James S. Ewing, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary and 

minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Belgium, vice 
Edwin H. Terrell, resigned. 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 


Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the 
United States at the City of Mexico, vice Richard Guenther, re- 


signed. 
eV illiam T. Townes, of Virginia, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Rio de Janeiro, vice Oliver H. Dockery, re- 
called. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William M. Maize, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs for the 


rt of Columbus, in the State of Ohio, to succeed Frank E. Hay- 
en, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Louis C. Hughes, of Tucson, Ariz., to be governor of Arizona, 
vice Nathan O. Murphy, removed. 

William T. Thornton, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be governor of 
New Mexico, vice L. Bradford Prince, term expired. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 5, 1898. 
William T. Townes, to be consul to Rio de Janeiro. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3, 1898. 
SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Felix A. Reeve, of Tennessee, to be Solicitor of the Treasury. 


DISTRICT JUDGE. 


William H. Seaman, of Wisconsin, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Medical Inspector John H. Clark, to be a medical director. 
Surgeon James M. Flint, to be a medical inspector. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Nelson H. Drake, to be a surgeon. 
Ensign Joseph H. Rohrbacher, to be a lieutenant (junior 


grade). 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


James Blackburn, of Kentucky, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Kentucky. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Robert E. Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., to be register of the land 
office at Jackson, Miss. : 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Ezra W. Miller, of South Dakota, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William P. Thompson, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 

the district of Belfast, in the State of Maine. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Mrs. Amelia H. Bates,to be postmaster at Sonoma, in the 
county of Sonoma and State of California. 

Frank D. Hoy, to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, in the county 
of Mason and State of West Virginia. 

Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1898. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


Herman Stump, of Maryland, to be Superintendent of Immi- 
gration. 


THURSDAY, April 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved, 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 
Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, before we proceed with an 
other business I desire to call up the resolutions I introdu 
some time since in relation to the election of officers of the Sen- 


‘| ate. Icall up the resolutions printed as Miscellaneous Docu- 


ment No. 22, and I offer a substitute for the second resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions submitted by Mr. GORMAN 
March 28, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile by death, resignation, or othe: 
only enter upon the discharge of their duties on the goth day of June pee 
being the end of the present fiscal year, and the present incumbents of 
offices as aforesaid shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and exer- 
cise the duties of their respective offices until the end of the present fiscal 
year, as aforesaid, when the officers to be elected as hereinabove provided 
shall, as hereinabove stated, enter upon the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. GORMAN. I submit as a substitute for the second reso- 
lution, being in a different form, what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland sub- 
mits a substitute, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain, 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
only enter upon the discharge of their duties on the first day of the meeting 
of the Fifty-third Congress, whether in extraordinary or regular session, 
and the present incumbents of said offices as aforesaid shall continue to be 
the incumbents thereof and exercise the duties of their respective offices un- 
til the said first day of the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, as aforesaid, 
when the officers to be elected as herelnabove provided shall, as hereinabove 
stated, enter upon the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maryland what he means by the term “ by death, resignation, or 
otherwise.” Does he presume that one of these officers may de- 
cline to accept? 

Mr. PALMER. In answer to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I will state that I think logically the Senator from Maryland 
should fill the vacancy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANSOM. e Committee on Privileges and Elections 
should be able to answer the question of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. GORMAN. It applies to the existing officers, who have 
been already elected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
suggests the absence of aquorum. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Davis, Kyle. Power, 
Bate. Dolph, Lindsay, 
Berry, Faulkner, McPherson, Roach, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Martin, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman. Mills, th, 
Cameron, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Carey, Higgins, Morrill, ‘urpie, 
Chandler, Hill, Murphy, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Palmer, Vest, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, Washburn, 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Peffer, White, La. 
om, Jones, Nev. Platt, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. CULLOM. And the question is on the resolutions. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear the remark 
of the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. CULLOM. I simply suggested that the vote will now be 
3 on the resolutions submitted by the Senator from Mary- 
d 


Mr. GORMAN. Lask that the Secretary may read the reso- 
lutions again. [I have amended the second resolution by 8 
out Lo words to which the Senator from Massachusetts call 
attention. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read as mod- 

d 


ed. 
The Secretary read the resolutions as modified, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. 

Kesolval, That the officers to be elected, as aforesaid, shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile, only enter u the discharge of 
their duties on the first day of the meeting of the Fifty-third Co 
whether in extraordin: or regular session; and the present incumbents 
of said offiers, as aforesaid, shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and ex- 
ercise the duties of their respective offices until the said first day of the meet- 


ing of the Fifty-third Congress, as aforesaid, when the officers to be elected 


as hereinabove provided shall, as hereinabove stated, enter upon the dis- 
oharge of their duties. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am in favor of the disposition of the mat- 
ter suggested in the resolutions, and I believe the Senate will be 
in favor of it. I think it is much better and much more digni- 
fied and proper in every way that the Senate should proceed in 
an orderly manner without haste in the change of its officers. 
The change would naturally come atthe regular meeting of Con- 

; but I suggest to the Senator from Maryland, as the reso- 
fusions have been introduced without 8 on this side 
of the Chamber, whether they had not better be postponed un- 
til Monday, when the order can be executed, and on Monday the 
election of these officers can take place. There are many Re- 

ublican Senators who do not happen to be present this morn- 
ae I ask, therefore, that the resolutions may go over until 
Monday, not that I expect any resistance to their adoption, but 
I think it would be fair that the Senate should know when the 
election is to take place. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I confess my amazement at 
the statement of the Senator from Ohio that there was no knowl- 
edge on the other side of the Chamber as to the introduction of 
the resolutions. 3 

Mr. SHERMAN, The resolutions have been introduced to- 
day. I did not know myself that they would be introduced. 

Mr. GORMAN. Of course if the Senator desires the resolu- 
tions to go over until to-morrow there is no objection to that 
course, but it is the universal conviction of the Senate that the 
majority should control in this matter. There has always been 
a radical difference of opinion on the subject; at least the 
minority, no matter of what party in the body, has always here- 
tofore contended against a change of officers except at the be- 
ginning of a Congress, whether it be in July, September, or De- 
cember. While there has been a very great desire to move 
along in an orderly way and not have an unseemly squabble 
here, the modification of the resolutions I had a right to believe 
would meet with the universal approval of the Senate without 
regard to party. I confess I am amazed that the Senator from 
Ohio should state that his colleagues on the other side were not 
aware of the intention to so modify the resolutions, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say that while this matter has 
been the subject of conversation between Senators, I was not noti- 
fied or advised that the resolutions were to be introduced to-day. 
I have no special desire on the subject, but the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], who was for a long time Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and is more familiar with this matter, is 
not here, and I suggest whether on the whole it would not be 
better to defer action on the resolutions. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has been fully advised. 

Mr.GORMAN. Iwill take pleasure in waiting until the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska returns to the Chamber; but he is as well in- 
formed of the action pro as I am. 

Mr. SHERMAN. the Senator is satisfied, I have no objec- 
tion to the informal action being taken to-day, but I suggest to 
him whether in the absence of many Senators it would not be 
better to let the resolutions go over until Monday. However, it 
is a matter of absolute indifference tome. I shall vote for the 
resolutions. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
there can not be any question about the Senator from Nebraska 
understanding this matter. I will agree to postpone action until 
later in the day, but I state to the Senator frankly that we are 
exceedingly anxious (at least I am: I speak for myself, but I 
think I voice the sentiments of every other Senator) to get 
through with the business of the present session. Quite a num- 
ber of Senators want to go away. I have ned this matter 
at the suggestion of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
that they might have time. I have postponed it one week. 


Mr. CHANDLER. If I may interrupt the Senator, I think 
that the only hesitation on this side of the Chamber grows out of 
the absence of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 
I ask the Senator whether the understanding between him and 
the Senator from Nebraska is perfect. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have no objection to withholding action on 
the resolutions for the present. The Senator from Nebraska 
will be here during the day or to-morrow. I will agree to let 
the resolutions go over, and he can speak for himself. 

Mr. HOAR. I think if the Senator will let the resolution go 
over until to-morrow, or say until 3 o’clock this afternoon, there 
may be some Senators on this side of the Chamber who would 
like to record their votes at the election, who did not su pose, ag 
Idid not know myself, that the matter was coming up at this time, 
though I supposed something of thesort would come upat some 
time from what I had heard. If the Senator will let it stand 
perhaps the Senate will be full this afternoon. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will let the matter stand until to-morrow 
and call it 775 

Mr. WASHBURN. Say until 2 o’clock to-day. The Senator 
from Nebraska will be here very soon. 

3 ye SEMAN . Very well; I will let the matter stand until 
2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that will be the 

order of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 


Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Territories, reported the 
following resolution; which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittee thereof 
appointed for the ee, are hereby authorized during the recess of Con- 
ged 3 me 5 —— tories on A npg ATRA and Oklahoma 

taining rmation re è resour: 
ulation, and condition 1 . — 8 and gato the riety of the an. 
mission of the same as States, an at the e mses of said mmit 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 52 i ay 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it was not my intention origi- 
nally to take 1 9 5 in this discussion, and it was only yesterday 
that, having listened to the remarkable speech of my excellent 
neighbor from New 3 [Mr. CHANDLER], and to the 
comments upon it during the course of its delivery, I felt it in- 
cumbent upon me to ask the n of the Senate while very 
briefly, and lamely perhaps, I shall, to a large extent extempo- 
raneously, express my views upon the pending question. 

It is charged that those of us who are opposed to the resolu- 
tion take a narrow view of the subject involved, and that weare 
disposed to construe the Constitution narrowly, while those who 
favor the resolution take a liberal and an enlarged view of the 
subject before us, and that they favor a liberal construction of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, a narrow construction in this case is a correct 
construction. There are two classes of objects to be attained by 
the active operation of the provisions of the Constitution. In 
one of those classes the subjects are general in their nature, as 
for example the subject of taxation, which implies necessarily 
the exercise of general powers because it is a general subject 
and it leaves the selection of methods and the application o 
powers to the discretion of Congress. 

So, too, in the matter of commerce, the people in adopting the 
Federal Constitution provided that Congress shall have power 
toregulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States. This is a general purpose, not to regulate commerce in 
Massachusetts, or in Virginia, or Georgia, or Kansas, but in the 
whole country—necessarily a general object, and as necessarily 
implying the exercise of general powers involving the discretion 
of Congress. So, too, in the matter of coinage, Congress is in- 
vested with the power of coining money and regulating its value. 
That is another general object, a genera] purpose, and the Con- 

ss is necessarily vested with discretionary powers in provid- 

for the execution of this grant of power. 

ut, Mr. President, when we come to the other class of ob- 
3 objects, such as that which is brought to our at- 
tention by the pending resolution, then we find that the Congress 
is autho to exercise only limited or special powers, and the 
particular officers or tribunals charged with the execution of 
these special powers have no discretion whatever. 
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In reference to the matter the Constitution uses the 
words may and “shall.” The governor “may” make tempo- 
rary appointments. The Legislature ‘‘shall” fill a vacancy. 

I understand very well the construction given to the word 
„may“ by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] and other 
Senators upon the floor, that it is often construed “shall.” 
That, however, happens only when there is some 
party, some third person, as the law books use it, interested 
who may by right call upon an officer or tribunal to exercise 
certain functions which the law says may be exercised when his 
rights are involved. Then these functions must be exercised if 
he asks that it shall be done. 

Mr. President, I lay down this general proposition, that all 
agents must operate within the scope of their authority. That 
is a principle or proposition so wellestablished in the law and in 

the jurisprudence of the country that it need not be elaborated. 
Its statement is sufficient, for the proposition is within itself self- 
evident. Agency can not exist without a principal. This is 
equally self-evident. Following these we have the other propo: 
sition—the agent has no authority whatever except what he de- 
rives from his principal. This rule applies to all public officers. 
It applies to every department of the Government, for it is so 
expressly stated in the Constitution: 

Alllegislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. 

The word “legislative” had a well-defined meaning at the 
time, broad and comprehensive; but whatever was involved in 
the words “legislative powers,” such as were granted by the 
people should be vested in a Congress. 

So, too, the words executive“ and judicial“ had well-defined 
meanings at the time, and the Convention which framed the in- 
strument which we are now discussing in this Chamber used the 
words executive power” and judicial power,” proy that 
“ the executive power shall be vested ina President of the United 
States,” and that the judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court,” and in such inferior tribunals 
as might be established from time to time,ete. Here are several 

rants of power from the principal, the people, to their agents, 


1 s , the President, the Supreme Court, and the inferior 
u 
Without going further into that subject let me call the atten- 


tion of the Senate briefly to the effect of permitting officers of 
the law to set up their own judgment instead of the law. It 
would necessarily result in anarchy, endless confusion, the de- 
struction of the Republic, indeed the destruction of all govern- 
ment. We had 3 of this kind in my own State after we 
had adopted an amendment to our constitution, providing that 
there should be no intoxicating liquors manufactured or sold 


within the State except for certain purposes, After we had 
an act of the 8 to enforce that vision it re- 
uired some three to four years to teach the sheriffs and the 


urors and judges that the will of the people as expressed by the 

w of the islature was the law of the State, and not the in- 
dividual opinions of officials. 

And, too, the 0 must always be governed by the terms of 
the grant in which his authority is couched. If those terms be 
in writing, the wri is the evidence which must be used; if 
not in writing, then the next best evidence. In this case the 
Constitution of the United States is the charter containing the 
grant of aythority to every department and to every officer and 
agent of the Federal Government. 

In order that the language of the contract, if it may be so 
called, may be used in connection with the statement, I read 
from paragraph 2 of Article VI of the Constitution: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shail be thesupreme law of the land; 
the j in every State shall be bound seats Gene mein in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Then in another clause, after enumerating the various powers 
conferred upon Congress, it is expressly stipulated that all other 
powers necessary to carry out the foregoing powers are hereby 
2 likewise in the Congress. I quote the language substan- 

y: 

I understand very well the nature of implied powers and their 
extent. Implied powers are to be exercised only in the carrying 
out of express grantsof authority. That is the rule universally 
established by the courts, and ought to be always acted upon in 
practice. There is no room for doubt about the construction of 
these special powers, whether as to those expressly granted or 
as to those which are implied. 

In addition to that, the tenth amendment of the Constitution, 
which, with the other nine preceding it, had been proposed by the 
First Congress of the United States, which met under the Consti- 
tution in 1789, and had been adopted by the Legislatures of the 
several States within a few months thereafter, provided that all 
powers not herein granted are reserved either to the States or 
to the people, 


rson or, 


It seems to me that as to all powers which are granted by the 
Constitution, except only those of a general character to carry 
out a general object, must be strictly construed, and that the 
officer must follow the law as it is written. 

In supplying the machinery to carry on the new Government 
the Constitution provides that— 

The Hi t Representatives shall 
. tha severni Stata oy BONO chosen overy 

Tt also provides that— 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
en . ie Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sons- 

It further 8 that judges, ambassadors, and other public 
ministers and consuls, and certain other officers referred to, are 
soe appointed by the joint action of the President and the Sen- 
a 


The powers of these separate departments are clearly and 
cifically pointed out by the language of the Constitution, 60 
plainly, it seems to me, that except only in cases of the supremest 
emergency, where great peril is facing the people, where action 
must be prompt and decisive—something, I ae , Which may 
never again occur in this country—there can no question 
about fhe 8 181 construction of the Constitution. 

I believe, Mr. President, that there are times when the Con- 
stitution itself may be cast aside and the laws of the country may 
be cast aside; when there is nothing written either upon the 
earth, the heavens above the earth, or the waters beneath the 
earth, that may properly govern the conduct of men; that there 
is something in the heart and in the soul and in the make-up of 
men that at times they are privileged to strike without asking 
anybody’s consent. But fortunately we are not brought face to 
face with such a condition or such a proposition at this time. 

As to the representation of the people of the several States in 
the Senate, the manner in which it was brought about, and the 
language in which the power and the privilege are couched, 
show, as well as the nature of the conditions and surrounding 
circumstances under which the work was done, that it is a res- 
ervation of aright, a reservation upon the part of the States 
that they may be, indeed that they shall be, represented in the 
Senate of the United States. z 

The theory that this requires a constant presence in the Sen- 
ate of two Senators from each State can not be true, for the rea- 
son that the fact that the provision was entered and finally 
adopted in the Constitution turned upon the question as to 
whether a State should have one vote by its two Senators, or 
whether those two gentlemen should act as individuals repre- 
sent their particular States. So the Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote.” 

It was announced in the Federal Convention by adelegate from 
Delaware, if my memory serves me, that unless the small States 
should be entitled in the new Senate to be established to repre- 
sentation equal with the larger States there could be no Consti- 
tution, that the old Confederation then existing wouid be abol- 
ished, and that the smaller States would lean upon the arm of 
some foreign power which would have more honor than their 
immediate associates. Upon this very question the Convention 
became excited in its deliberations, and many heated words were 
passed from mouth to mouth by the sages of that body. 

The point I wish to present in this particular portion of my 
argument is that as to the representation of the States in this 
body itis the State and not the nation that is advantaged; it is 
the State’s business and for the State’s benefit, and not the busi- 
ness of the nation and for the nation’s benefit. So when we 
come to the matter of choosing Senators to represent the several 
States it is the business of the State to take care of it, and not 
the business of the Senate of the United States, 

From the language of the Constitution it is evident, and es 
cially so when we consider it in connection with the surrounding 
circumstances and contemporaneous history, that the State is 

rimarily interested, and therefore the State Legislature is the 

y which must primarily choose the Senators, for it must be 
remembered that the Convention which framed the Constitution 
was made up of delegates from the several States, every one of 
which at that time, and very 8 80, regarded itself as a 
sovere and independent po tical y- They did not call 
themselves vations; they called themselves States. But, never- 
theless, they had surrendered none of their sovereign powers, 
which it was conceded that they enjoyed and were of right en- 
titled to enjoy by the treaty with George TII. Asfinally agreed 
a a language is a compromise, and it isas clear as it is 
orcible. 

Now we come to the matter of appointment. I do not think 
the question here necessarily involves a construction of the 
words ‘‘ vacancy ” and happening,“ but simply requires that we 
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shall follow the plain words of the contract out of which this 
ncy arises. Yesterday, while the Senator from New Hamp- 
anise Mr. CHANDLER] was addressing the Senate, I asked hima 
uestion which appearsin this morning’s RECORD, and the Sena- 
very kindly and courteously, as he always does, answered it. 

I will ask the retary to read the question and answer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The tary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire is speaking 
of the primary authority of the Legislature to choose Senators. I wish to 
ask a question at that point in order that the thought may be ina fitting 
place. My question is, in case the first 1 of the several States 
Which were convened after the ad on the Federal Constitution had 
failed to choose two Senators, which they were required and to 

the provisions of the Constitution, whether the governor would 
tof eged vacancies? 


he answers it in the af- 
t the 


States had refused to send Senators. The Constitution evidently contem- 
1 that the Legislatures would send Senators, that they should be classi- 
, and thas if after they wereclassified apane ge eg and the Legis- 
jatures did not fillthe vacancies, the governors sho fli them. I cannot 
undertake to say to the Senator whether, if I had been here a hundred years 
elected by a Legislature, and the attempt had been made to fill the 
er seats in the Senate by gubernatorial appointments, I should have been 

in favor of starting the Government in that way. 
But, Mr. President, I am surprised that the Senator should wish to go back 
n hundred years. He is the apostle of new ideas; he comes here full of new 
constructions of the Constitution and im favor of exerting the powers of the 
National Government to an extent that never yet has been dreamed of, and 
yet we find him, with all these new and liberal, and it is to be supposed pop- 
War and beneficial, ideas concerning the construction of the Constitution, 
going back, Lam afraid, to a very narrow and contracted and illiberal con- 
struction of the Constitution on the point now under discussion. Iam sorry 
to. see such a manifestation on the part of my friend the Senator from Kan- 

Bus. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not desire to carry the 
Senator from New Hampshire back a hundred years, nor do I 
desire to carry the country back a hundred years, nor am Lurging 
before this body, so far as I am aware, any new ideas. If what 
I have said at any time should appear to the Senator or to the 
Senate in that coloring, my reply is that I am trying not to make 
a narrow and strained construction of the Constitution in order 
to fit ideas, but I am simply trying to convince Senators and my 
fellow-men generally that the Constitution of the United States 
as to all these alleged new ideas, as they are called, in reference 
to tr: tation, money, etc., is abundantly large, abundant} 
full, abundantl e . when 1 and properly cons : 
to include all those things which I ask. 

But, referring to the century idea of my amiable friend, I ask 
the Senator to take the Constitution just as it stands. Let me 
read it, and then we shall see whether it is n go 
a hundred years or not. This is the language of the instrument, 
and I ask the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire not 
so particularly to the language of the Constitution as to the 
thought which may follow it. The Constitution reads: 

Immediately after they [the Senators] shall be assembied in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that one-third may be chosen etery second year. 

I do not ask the Senator from New Hampshire to go back and 
consider the means which were devised in order to set the new 
Government in motion, but I call his attention to what the actual 
fact was, and then I ask him this question: whether or not, in his 
opinion, if the Legislatures, which were specially charged with 

e election of the first Senators under the Constitution, had 
failed or refused toso elect their Senatorial re ntatives, the 

overnor would have been authorized to appoint Senators, and 

e Senator from New Hampshire evades the question in the lan- 
guage which has been read. 

Mr. President, it isnot necessary, in order to elucidate the idea 
involved in my question, that we go back one year. We may go 
ahead one year, when I hope we shall have at least four new 
States knocking at the doors of Congress for admission. I will 
take one of those cases, for example, say the Indian Territory, 
when it is or into statehood and the Legislature of the 
new State, whatever the name may be, should fail or neglect 


from any cause, I care not what, to elect Senators to represent 


them in this body, will the Senator from New Ham as- 
sume to say that in that case the governor of the new State would 
be authorized to appoint two Senators, and have them assigned 
to the separate classes when they should come up here? I do 
not believe the Senator will hold to such a doctrine. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. P Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. It would be utterly impossible in that case to 
comply with the provision of the Constitution, which requires 
that Senators should be classified. The governor would appoint 
two Senators to hold until the next session of the Legislature, 
which would be only two years off, and in drawing for seats 
neither of the appointed Senators could draw a term of more 
than two years. 

Mr. HOAR. Isbould like, if the Senator from Kansas will 
pardon me, to observe, in answer to my friend from Connecticut, 
that to whatever classes they belonged they would draw for 
themselves and their successors. It might as well, it seems to 
me, with great deference to my friend, be said that when the 
Senators who first come in draw for two or four years thatdraw- 
ing does not affect the classification of their successors. When 
once made as to the individual it applies to him and his succes- 
sors for all time, 

Mr. PLATT. And yet the fact that the new Senators are to 
draw for terms, which may be six years, I think is conclusive 
that 11 are not to be appointments of a tem a SEENE 

their office until the nextsession of the islature. 

r. PEFFER. So, Mr. President, in either view of the case 
the situation is to that extent complicated, and is an additional 
reason why the governor would not, in my opinion, even con- 
sider whether he bad any authority to appoint these two new 
Senators. From any point of view it can not be doubted that the 
governor has no authority in any such case. 

In reference to the light in which the analytical mind and the 
clear perception of my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] viewed this question a few days ago, I differ with the 
Senator, with all due respect to his legal acumen, which I most 
cheerfully grant and concede, for I have been acquainted with 
the Senator many, many years. I do not believe that the word 
tt vacancy ” has any reference to the classification of Senators, 
except possibly in an incidental way, for it relates only to a va- 
8 in the term for which a Senator is chosen, not 
ap no matter to what class he belanga: 

‘ake this book which I hold in my hand and you will see, 
through the labor of our Secretary, the classification of the Sen- 
ators from the beginning of the t os er down to the end 
of the Fifty-second Congress, and you will find a regular line of 
classification. sige hep period of time 2 tween the 
meeting of the First Congress and, so far as I am informed, to 
about the year 1825, there was no suggestion such as the Senator 
from Indiana makes connecting this classification and the va- 
cancy. First: 

The Senate of the United States shall be com of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sena- 
tor shall have one vote. 

In connection with that: 

GROEN AAE SST APRIL DA SABER fa PORATION OT Mid Dras wae 


Here is someth: that is mandatory upon the Senate by way 
of getting the classification started, so as to make the Senate of 
the United States a continuing body from year to year and from 
session to session, so that it shall never be out of existence; 
there shall always be two-thirds, or about two-thirds, of the 
members of the Senate actually in office. After they have as- 
sembled the first thing that they do shall be to classify them- 
selves; and the classification was made, as every Senator who is 
familiar with the record remembers distinctly. - 

Now, if vacancies happen.” Suppose that we use this word 
‘vacancy in the connection that the Senator from Indiana uses 
it, how does it change the situation? What difference can it 
make in any substantial respect as to whether we use it as to the 
classification or whether we use it as tothe term? But it seems 
to me that the more forcible, the more natural and logical way 
of construing the sentence is that if vacancies shall happen in 
the six-year term for which the Senator shall have been chosen, 
in that case if the vacancies happen during the recess of the 
Legislature the governor may make temporary appointments, 
to continue until the next meeting of the Legislature, when that 
woy shall then fill such vacancies,” 

at, in connection with the thought presented a moment ago 
as to the failure to choose new Senators, to my mind makes it 
perfectly clear that it is necessary that the governor shall not be 
clothed with Rages to appoint except only in cases of vacancies 
in terms which happen during the recess of the Legislature, be- 
cause otherwise there could be no sense in the language of the 
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Constitution. If the construction put upon it by Senators upon 
the other side of this question be the correct one, then the gov- 
ernor of a new State, in case the Legislature shall have failed or 
refused to choose Senators, is authorized to appoint, and there 
is no need of the Legislature interfering in the matter at all, 

All that would be necessary to do in order to perpetuate the 
appointing powerof the governor would be for a few men, where 
they might chance to hold the balance of power in one party or 
another or in the commingling of all parties, to have an 
agreement with the governor that in case I prevent a choice 
by the Legislature you will appoint Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown 
Senator.” That can be done by a revolving process which has 
come to be so well understood in modern politics that it would 
be a isa easy thing todo. We now have three cases upon our 
hands which would illustrate the point were it not for the fact 
that we do not charge anything of that kind; it would not be 
very respectful to do so, and I do not pretend to do it. I only 
say that, in order to continue the appointing power of the gov- 
ernor in such a case, one man need but to have the power to pre- 
vent an election at his fingers’ ends. 

It is better, Mr. President, and it is always safe to be right, 
and it is always safe and it is always better for an officer to fol- 
low the law, to follow the charter which conveys to him all the 
authority he has, 

Then, as to a vacancy happening by resignation, or other- 
wise,” I want to make one single observation in reference to 
that matter. I do not see the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HoAR] in his seat. That learned and able Senator suggested 
that the use of the word ‘‘ resignation” in the Constitution, the 
word that we are construing in this discussion, may possibly have 
been intended to grant authority to Senators to resign their seats, 
as if it had been the custom in this country in the days prior to 
the Federal Convention to prevent public officers from resigning. 

Not only was such a practice not common, but the reverse was 
true. A large number of members of the Continental Congress 
resigned their seats in that body. Iasked our most excellent 
Secretary how many of the members of the first Senate, and the 
second Senate, and the third Senate had resigned their seats, 
and he has given me a list of the Senators who resigned during 
the terms of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Congresses. 

I find in the First Congress one Senator resigned; in the Sec- 
ond Congress three; in the Third Congress two; in the Fourth 
Congress ten; in the Fifth Congress nine; in the Sixth Congress 
six; in the Seventh Congress seven; in the Eighth Congress 
seven, and in the Ninth Congress four; but I have been unable 
to find anywhere any reference to a possible prohibition derived 
from custom which would prevent Senators from resigning their 
seats in this body, nor in any of the contested-election cases in 
the Senate which occurred during the years following, at any 
rate for the period of thirty or forty years, so far as I am aware, 
can any trace of even such a suggestion be found. 

Mr. President, there is no personal feeling in this matter. So 
far as I am personally concerned, until two of the gentlemen 
claiming seats came to this city within the last thirty days or 
thereabouts, I had no acquaintance with them. All that I know 
of them is to theireredit. As to the gentleman coming from the 
State of Washington, who claims to be a Senator in this body, 
Mr. Allen, I have been personally acquainted with him about 
two years. I have served with him on one of the important 
committees of the Senate, the Committee on Claims, and have 
met him many, many times. I have for him the warmest affec- 
tion. I know of no member of the body whom I esteem more 
highly than I do the former Senator from Washington. 

f should be pleased on account of my personal feeling in that 
respeot to vote yea“ upon this resolution; but, Mr. President, 
it is always safe to be right. Neither in public nor in private 
life, when we are charged with responsible duties as agents, 
should we ever depart from the strict letter of the contract con- 
stituting our agency. No matter who shall go down, no matter 
who shail go up, it is the duty of a Senator to discharge his ob- 
ligation under this contract; which he has solemnly sworn to 
support. Before God I do not believe that a governor of a State 
has any authority outside of the letter of the written contract. 
He may appoint when a vacancy occurs in a term during the re- 
cess of the Legislature; then, and then only, Mr. President. 

There are certain broad and basic principles of the Constitu- 
tion which authorize us at times to widen, to enlarge, the scope, 
if you please, of powers, and I read an enumeration of them: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare. 

These ie psig clauses are so many grants of authority to the 
Congress of the United States in the interest, not of the people 
of one State, nor of two States, nor of a dozen States, but the 
whole great Union, grown from thirteen States at that time to 


forty-four at this time, a territory nearly 3,000 miles long and 
half as many miles wide, populated by sixty-odd millions of ac- 
tive, earnest, industrious people. 

As to these matters there are, because there can be, no State 
lines. General welfare“ means the welfare of all the people; 
the ‘‘justice ” that is to be established is justice for the whole 
country; the ‘domestic tranquillity” is that which relates to the 
condition of all the people, and the common defense” means 
the common defense of the great Republic. It is in such cases, 
and only such, that we are permitted to exercise discretionary 
powers as to what ought to be done under the particular cir- 
cumstances, 

As to the matter of the choosing of officers we ought always to 
get as nearly as possible to the people, and as members upon this 
floor know very well, I am in favor of the people choosing their 
1 by a direct vote; but until that time comes let us follow 

e law. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when the Senator from Kansas 
was suggesting that the position taken by the majority of the 
committee was so broad that it would involve the right of a 

overnor to appoint Senators even on the admission of a new 

state if the Legislature failed to elect, I suggested that if such 

an appointment was made the Senators could not be classified in 
accordance with the Constitution. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts took issue with me, and said that the Senators could 
draw for the term of themselves and their successors. I do not 
so read the Constitution. I did not have the Constitution in my 
hand at the time, and I wish to refer to it now. 

This classification goes on, though it was first established 
when the first Senate was chosen, and so, for the purpos: of de- 
termining whether the Senators who might be appointed by the 
governors at the time when the Senate was first established 
would draw for themselves and their successors, I wish to refer 
to the Constitution upon this subject. Suppose that one State 
had refused by a direct vote of its Legislature, which had the 
right to elect the first Senators, to send Senators here. Sup- 
pose that New York, or some State which accepted and ratified 
the Constitution with great difficulty, had so far changed its 
mind when the Legislature came together for the purpose of 
electing Senators as to declare by resolution that it would not 
be represented in the Senate, and suppose that the governor 
thereafter appointed two Senators to hold seats in the Senate 
until the next meeting of the Legislature of that State. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts says 17 would have come here and 
been classified, so that they would have taken their terms not 
only for themselves, but for their successors. Let us see what 
the Constitution says on that subject: 


Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the firstelec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of thesec- 
ond 4 of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
third class at the expiration of the sixth year. 


Here would be two Senators in the case supposed appointed to 
hold until the next meeting of the Legislature of that State 
and the Constitution, if they should be classified at all, would 


provide that if one of them happened to draw the six-year term 
the seat of that Senator should be vacated at the end of six 
ears. 

Mr. HOAR. The seats of Senators of that class. 

Mr. PLATT. The seats of Senators of that class should be 
vacated. If he became a Senator of the third class his sea‘ would 
be vacated, according to the Constitution, at the end of six years, 
and there is no escape from it. 

Mr. President, this discussion would not be important, per- 
haps, if it were not that it illustrates to my mind the absurdity 
of the position that wherever or however a vacancy occurs the 

overnor may fill it, because when a State is a member of the 

nion, when it is admitted to the Union, it has a rightto repre- 
sentation here by our Constitution. It has a right by i's own 
constitution to representation here. There is the office. and if 
a Senator is not elected according to the majority report the 
office is vacant, a vacancy has happened, and therefore the gov- 
ernor may fill it. - 

I submit, Mr. President, that no man can read the Constitu- 
tion, the classification of Senators, the provision that the seats 
of Senators of the first, second, and third classes shall be vacated 
at the end of two years, four years, and six years, respectively, 
and for a moment believe that the Constitution ever intended 
that in case the Legislature in the first instance, when th> State 
was first admitted, failed to elect, the governor might make the 
appointment until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Task that the pending matter be laid 
aside informally for a few moments in order that I may call up 
a resolution for consideration. I presume the discussion will be 
somewhat prolonged upon this subject. 
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Mr. HOAR. Iwas very desirous of going on at this time. 
What is the resolution to which the Senator refers? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. It is the resolution printed as Miscella- 
neous Document No. 12, the one that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts asked to have laid over yesterday in my absence. It will 
take but a moment’s time, I t , to dispose of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoNEs of Arkansas in the 
chair). The Senator from New Jersey asks unanimous consent 
that the pending resolution be laid aside informally for the pur- 
pose of taking up a resolution which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported yesterday from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make a re- 
por to the Senate at the opening ot. the Fifty-third Congress comprehend- 

g the facts already collected by „Or to be obtained from other sources, 
of the total cost, including all the elements thereof, and also actual labor cos 
of producing various iron and steel products, such as bar iron, steel rails, 
other articles of iron and steel, and also the leading articles of textile in- 
dustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production has been 
or may be approximately obtained, and in his report to state the facts in par- 
allel columns for this and other countries from which they have been or may 
be obtained; and that the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized to make such further investigation in respect 
to the same matters as it shall deem important, and with power to summon 
and examine witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and to administer 
oaths; and the expenses of such investigations, when made by said Finance 
Committee, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In consideration of what was said by the 
Senator from Massachusetts when this subject was last before 
the Senate, it is due, I think, that I should make a single re- 
mark with respect to the questions raised by the Senator. 

It will be remembered that there has been considerable con- 
troversy in the Senate touching the value of the reports made 
hy the Commissioner of Labor and a general expression of opinion 
by many Senators that they were unable to understand them. I 
confess that on prior occasions I have myself somewhat criticised 
the Commissioner of Labor, but since the peons session began 
I have spent considerable time with Chief Wright in that office, 
taking up the reports as made by the Commissioner of Labor, 
which are very voluminous, and I have undertaken to ascertain 
if 1 could the true solution of certain matters which had troubled 
me very much in the investigation. I find upon a careful inves- 
tigation, with the Commissioner of Labor himself as an expert 
to guide me, that these works are scientifically correct. Yet at 
the same time it is very difficult for a layman, one who is not 
conversant with the scientific mode of treating the question, to 
ascertain exactly what the reports actually show, or to utilize 
them for present and immediate use. 

Therefore, I went to the Commissioner of Labor and asked 
him if he would prepare a resolution that would enable him to 
put in parallel columns such information as he already had and 
such as he might be able to obtain between now and the meeting 
of Congress, so as toshow the comparative cost of certain impor- 
tant articles in this country, notably iron and steel, the textile 
fabrics, etc. This resolution was prepared by the Commissioner 
of Labor and myself. It has beenslightly amended by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which does not injure itor benefit it; and we 
have added a clause authorizing the Committee on Finance, if 
in the opinion of the committee it shall be necessary to make 
further investigation, to go on with the work. 

Now, owing to the criticisms I have myself made heretofore 
upon the Commissioner of Labor, I want to say that I think this 
is a very valuable work, and if any Senator who desires informa- 
tion can have an expert at his elbow, he will find in the report 
all that he needs. But as it can be compiled by the Commis- 
sioner himself, and there can be placed upon a single sheet of 

aper almostall the information we want, about which there will 
Be no controversy in the future, we think it infinitely wiser and 
better to do it, inasmuch as the cost will bə very little. There- 
fore, I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask that the pending matter may be inform- 
ally laid aside and the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution introduced by me the other day in regard to the 
election of Senators by the people. I will state that if the Sen- 
ate will give its consent to proceed with this matter I shall ex- 

sct to yield the floor whenever the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BORMAN] desires to call up his resolutions for electing officers 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the pending order be laid 
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aside for the purpose of calling up a resolution, which will be - 
read. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution by Mr. HOAR relative to the 
election of United States Senators by the people and against 
House joint resolution of the Fifty-second Congress providing 
for the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HOAR on 
the 3d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is e that the resolution sent to the Senate by 
the House of Representatives dui the last Congress, providing for an 
amendment of the Constitution securing the election of Senators by the peo- 
ple of the several States, be adopted. 

Such a method of election would essentially cha the character of the 
Senate as conceived by the Convention that framed the Constitution and the 
people who adopted it. 

It would transfer practically the selection of the members of this body 
from the Legislatures who are intrusted with all legislative powers of the 
States to bodies having no other responsibilities. whose election can not be 
regulated by law, whose members act by proxy, whose tenure of ofice is for 
a single day, whose votes and proceedings are not recorded, who act under 
no personal responsibility, whose mistakes, ordinarily, can only be corrected 
by the choice of Senators who do not represent the Spoons concerning 
public measures and policies of the people who choose them. 

It uires the substitution of pluralities for majorities in the election. 

It will transfer the seat of political power in great States, now distributed 
evenly over their territory, to the great cities and masses of . 50 12 

It will create new temptations to fraud, corruption, and other illegal 
practices, and in close cases will give to numerous election contests 
which must tend seriously to weaken the confidence of the people in the 


Senate. 

It will absolve the larger States from the constitutional obligation which 
secures the equal representation of all the States in the Senate by provid- 
ing that no State shall be deprived of that equality without its consent, 

timplies what the whole current of our history shows to be untrue, that 
the Senate has during the past cent failed to meet the just expectations 
of the people, and that the State Legislatures have proved themselves unfit 
to be the depositaries of the power of electing Senators. 

The reasons which require this change, if acted upon and carried to their 
logical result, will lead to the election by the direct popular vote, and by 
popular orities, of the President and of the 3 and will compel 
the placing of these elections under complete national control. 

It will result in the overthrow of the whole scheme of the Senate and, in 
the end, of the whole scheme of the nati titution as designed and 
established by the framers of the Constitution and the people who adopted it. 


[Mr. HOAR addressed the Senate, but not having concluded, 
his speech appears entire in the proceedings of April 7, 1893.] 


Mr. GORMAN said (at 2 o’clock p. m.): Will it interfere with 
the Senator from Massachusetts now to call up the resolutions 
providing for the election of officers of the Senate, or would he 
prefer to have them withheld until a later period in the day? 

Mr. HOAR. It is perfectly agreeable to me at any time the 
Senator pleases. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. GORMAN. According to the agreement of the Senate 
by unanimous consent this morning, I trust that the resolutions 
for the election of officers of the Senate will be taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions submitted this 
morning by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] as modi- 
fied will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions as modified, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile, only enter upon the discharge of 
their duties on the first day of the meeting of the Fitty-third Congr 
whether in extrao or regular session, and the present incumbents o 
said offices as aforesaid shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and 
exercise the duties of their respective offices until the said first day of the 
meeting of the Fifty-third Congress as aforesaid, when the officers to be 
elected as hereinabove provided shall, as hereinabove stated, enter upon the 
discharge of their duties, 


Mr.MANDERSON, Mr. President, I regretexceedingly that 
duty elsewhere prevented me from being in the Senate during 
the early hours of to-day’s session when the resolutions lookin, 
to a change in the officers of the Senate were presented in abate 
fied form by the Senator from Maryland and their considera- 
tion asked. The resolutions as modified are entirely satisfactory 
to me, and are also satisfactory, I understand, to my coll es 
on this side of the aisle, composing now the minority of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. The action proposed is in line, as to 
— results at least, with the traditions and the precedents of the 

nate. 

I desire simply to say that I think we can repudiate on both 
sides of the Chamber the suggestion that whatlittle of contention 
there has been over this matter has been actuated by desire sim- 
ply to retain or to obtain the patronage of the Senate and to hold 
mon in place merely that they may receive the emoluments of 
office. 

It has been suggested frequently of late, not only upon this 
floor but in the public press, that the precedents of the Senate 
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are that atno extraordinary session of the Senate has its official 
force, its clerical machinery, been changed, but that in all times 
past, sometimes after conflict more or less extended, the Sergeant- 
at-Armsand the Secre of the Senats and the Chapl. and in 
former times when the o was elective the Chief Clerk, have 
been changed only by the action of the Senate at an extraordi- 
nary or regular session of both Houses of Congress. Not that 
the claim has ever been made, not that the claim can now be suc- 
cessfully made, that it is not the right of the Senate to change 
its officers in whole or in part at any time, but this has been con- 
sidered the fairer and the better method. 

If we were to go back to the earlier days of the Senate we would 
find a condition of affairs existing and a course of action in this 
behalf that I think every fair-minded Senator will ret has 
ever been departedfrom. The time was whena palition! chen ge 
of the Senate did not cause a chahge in its executive officers. 
Looking a moment since at the record of the pastin this regard, 
I find that so far as the Secretaries of the Senate are concerned, 
that important office, so essential to the good conduct and the 
well-being of this body, was filled by but eight officials prior to 
the election nearly ten years ago of the present incumbent of the 
Secretaryship. The first four Secretaries filling the place, Mr. 
Otis, of Massachusetts; Mr. Cutts, of New Hampshire; Mr. Low- 
rie, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Dickins, of North Carolina, occu- 

ied the station for seventy-two years of the one hundred and 

‘our years of the existence of this y; and I regret to say that 
probably the first departure from this most excellent civil-service 
method, when reform or change under that name was not needed, 
was by the party of which I am a humble member. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Dickins was unable to perform the du- 


ties. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is true that Mr. Dickins, as is sug- 
gested, was unable physically in 1861 to perform the duties of 
the office, and Mr. John W. Forney succeeded him by the elec- 
‘tion of the Senate, but other officers were then changed. 

But a new order of things has come, and we on this side of 
the Chamber recognize it fully and bow to the inevitable. We 
acknowledge not only the right but to a certain extent we rec- 
ognize the political duty of the majority of this body to place in 
the position of Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant-at-Arms, and 

rhaps even of the gentleman who invokes the Divine bless- 
a here in the morning, those who are in political accord with 
the majority of the Chamber. 

During the last two years especially it has become a part of 
m ono duty, I may suggest, to look as to the conduct of af- 
fairs y the officers of this body, and particularly at the desk of 
the Senate. I do not believe that it would be possible under any 
change that may or will come to obtain the services of a more 
diligent, competent, and effective force than that which has con- 
ducted the affairs of the United States Senate during the last 
eightor ten years; and I say this without designing to reflectin 
the least upon any who have preceded the present efficient Sec- 
retary of the Senate, Gen. McCook. L am glad to pay this trib- 
ute to him, not only because of a lifelong friendship and com- 
radeship that has taught me a most earnest and hearty affection 
for him, but because, further, it is to his great credit that better 


than anything which can be said of him is the admitted fact that 
he has so faithfully and so acceptably performed the duties of 
his high place. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms of this body is a citizen of the State I 
have the honor in part to represent, an efficient, able, industri- 
ous, alert, and trustworthy official. Not less can be said of his 
force of officials and not less can be said of the officers and em- 
ployés of the Secretary of the Senate than what I have said of 
those who stand at the head of these respective offices. 

The gentleman who has every morning been so prompt in at- 
tendance and whose well-worded prayers have been heard un- 
fortunately by too few of this body, has commanded our respect. 
There is nothing in him in the nature of the sensational. He is a 
true, unobtrusive, and faithful servant of the living God and an 
example to all with whom he comes in contact. 

Now, the resolutions have been so modified that those who are 
to be elected by the majority side of this Chamber will take 
their the first day of any extraordinary or regular ses- 
sion of the Fifty-third Congress. This as to commencement of 
term is in accord with the precedents and follows the traditions 
of the Senate. 

This contest has been made that these traditions and these 
precedents might be recognized and followed, for it is an unsafe 
ea See this body to depart very materially from the old ways, 

hich are usually the best ways. These traditions and prece- 
dents lie at the very foundation of the courtesy which exists in 
this body, which courtesy enables it to do its work satisfactorily 
to itself and satisfactorily, as I believe, to the great mass of the 
American people. 

Irise to suggest that so far as this side of the Chamber is con- 


cerned, I donot think that any one here will desire that the roll 
shall be called upon the resolutions; not that we acquiesce in the 
desire for change, but because a call of the roll might disclose a 
condition as to attendance that might not be acceptable to those 
of us who are present and certainly would not be to those who 
are absent. 8 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, it is true as stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] that the uniform ac- 
tion of this body has been not to change its officials except at a 
regular session or a called session of Congress. That has been 
rather the custom. More than one attempt has been made to 
change the offices at an executive session of the Senate and it 
has uniformly been resisted by the minority, no matter of which 
party the minority may have been. 

Now that the political complexion of the Senate has changed 
we have thought it necessary and proper, as the rule has been 
well established by both parties, that the principal officers of 
this body should be in accord with the majority. I thought, 
and quite a number of our friends on this side of the Chamber 
believed, as there had been no fixed time heretofore except the 
custom to which I have referred, that probably it would have 
been better in the interest of the service to have had the change 
occur at the beginning of the fiscal year, end hence the resolu- 
tions that I first offered fixed that date. But there is a univer- 
sal desire on the pers of every Senator so far as I know, no 
matter what his politics may be, that in this body above all others 
there shall not be an unseemly struggle, which would create an 
impression that it was carried on merely for the purpose of 
getting possession of the few small offices peers with the 

nate. 

Personally, sir, I have had for many years great regret that 
the original rule of permanency which obtained in this body 
was ever interfered with. There is no other member of the 
Senate who can appreciate that rule as I have done. I have 
seen its operation and I have known how just and how right 
that rule was. I have seen the time, and cipated in the 
transaction, when a subordinate officer of body could not be 
removed by the Secretary or the Sergeant-at-Arms without 
charges being made and an opportunity given to him for self- 
vindication before the Vice-President. I regret that that rule 
was abandoned, but now for more than thirty years another has 
been established. 

So when we come into power on this side of the Chamber we 
naturally follow the rule now established, which probably never 
will be changed again, that the sag set shall control the officers 
who are to serve the body. We therefore offer the resolutions 
and not as a reflection upon the conduct of any of the officials of 
this body. On the contrary, I take great pleasure in saying that 
I do not believe, certainly not in the last forty years when 1 
have had an opportunity to witness the transaction of affairs 
here, have the affairs of the Senate ever been better conducted 
than by the pann Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms of this body, 
and when the Senate parts from them it is only because under 
the rule which bas been fixed, asI said, for thirty years or more, 
we believe it is n to have the parions g these high 
offices in accord with the majority of the body. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the e of the resolutions 
contemplates the re of the elective officers of this body at 
a future day, in view of which fact I desire to say, as one who 
has not been unobservant of the manner in which these several 
officers haye performed their duties, what I think every Senator 
can say, that they and each of them have been always polite, 
always prompt, always accurate and efficient in the performance 
of their tive duties. 

It is for no fault of theirs that we seek this change, for I do 
not think there is any single bad that can be said of any 
one of them except one, and that is bad politics. That at least 
is the consideration that controls my action in the premises, and 
when they shall retire from their pa cat aly laces each of them 
will carry with him my profound and most y sha pg 

This much I have deemed it due to myself as well as to the 
retiring officers to say upon this occasion. 

Mr. PALMER. rs ident, although perhaps in point of 
age almost the senior of any member of the Senate and one of 
the youngest in point of service, I hope it may not be improper 
for me to make a very few remarks. 

I desire to extend my thanks, first, to the Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber who have agreed upon the resolutions for 
relieving me from a position of most painful embarrassment. I 
have been taught since becoming a member of this body that 
there are certain Senatorial traditions in respect to the 
of the officers of the body, und I had, after mature consideration, 
learned to respect them. I am also a party man and attached to 
the political organization with which I act. But the proposition 
to make an immediate change was met by a mostearnest respect 
(perhaps the word love“ is too strong to express the feeling one 
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man bears to another) for the Secretary of this body. If the 


proposition had been made to ch: 
ate violently, I am not now pre 
have been compelled to pursue. 

Much more mature in point of age than the Secretary of the 
Senate, he servedunder my command during the war. He won 
my confidence as a gentleman and a soldier. His name was one 
that of itself commanded respect in the Army of the United 
States. The name McCook was significant of gallantry and pa- 
triotism. I repeat that heserved under my immediate command. 
I knew him and saw him on battlefields. I learned to respect 
him. He still commands my respect. 

I regret that pone changes make a succession necessary; 
but, even though the resolutions haye been assented to by all 
parties, I could not permit their passage without bearing this tes- 
timony to my esteem for the Secretary of the Senate, who will 
soon give place to another. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I might well let the matter 
rest where it has been placed by the Senators who have preceded 
me, but I have so many strong personal attachments to the sub- 
ordinate officers of this body that I do not feel like permitting 
this occasion to without a few words. 

We all strive for victory in the hour of battle. We push on, 
and when the victory is obtained we rejoice in it; but sometimes 
after the battle is over and the victory won there are circum- 
stances which are sorrowful in their nature. I, so far as I am 
concerned, encounter one of those circumstances now in ting 
from the able, courteous, kind, and efficient corps of officers of 
this body. In making preparation to part from them I take no 
pleasure. On the contyary,so far as my relations with them are 
concerned, my feeling Ts one of regret. 

I wish to say this much, for certainly I have been the recipient 
so constantly for years past of the kindness and assistance and 
attention of the officers of this body, that I would be derelict to 
ay heart and to my duty and to my feeling if I said less than 

is. 

Lappreciats, Mr. President, as we all do, that these changes 
have to come. The excellent officers of the Senate who hear me 
now know that this is one of the incidents of political warfare, 
not the pleasantest by any manner of means, but nevertheless a 
necessary incident. I trust that in the future many circum- 
stances may come to them pleasant in their nature and that their 
lives will be crowned with entire success. 

Mr. President, I felt not willing to let this event pass into his- 
tory without saying these few words. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As no vote is to be taken and no record 
is to be made except the utterances of individual Senators upon 
this occasion, I wish to detain the Senate for a moment to bear 
my testimony too to the efficiency, to the courtesy, and the value 
that have marked the services rendered by the officers for whose 
retirement we are now providing. 

As to the Chaplain, 8 5 during my term of service in the Sen- 
ate has officiated here, I am sure that every Senator cherishes 
that full measure of respect andesteem that his bearing has fairly 
entitled him to. I do not know him so closely as I do the other 
elective officers of this body. The Sergeant-at-Arms, now to re- 
tire under the provisions of the resolutions, and myself were 
members of the other House of Congress together. I knew him 
there. I have seen him fairly tested. I know that he answers 
the fullest measure that criticism could apply in the discharge 
of every duty which devolved upon him, whether as a lawmaker 
of the Government or as an executive officer of this body. 

With tho Secretary of the Senate it is with me different. I 
served with him, too, in the other House of Co I did not 
serve with him, at least not upon the same side with him, as did 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] during the 
days of war; butif I fought upon the other side it only tended to 
enhance and to emphasize the sense of appreciation and affection 
that I cherish for that splendid specimen of the soldier of the late 
war. I do not mean to trust myself to speak of the sense of regret 
with which I contemplate his retirement from this Chamber. I 
never knew a knightlier, truer, purer, nobler, manlier man. A 
better officer lam sure this Chamber never had, and whilst I 
know full well that his successor will prove to be an eminently 
worthy one, I am not permitted to indulge the hope that we 
shall ever have a better Secretary than we are parting with 
now. If it were possible to test the sense of this Chamber, I 
very much doubt whether, taking counsel of their personal feel- 
ings, he would find more friends upon that side than he would 
upon this side. 

But, Mr. President, the same causes that remove these gentle- 
men operated to bring them into their present positions. ese 
causes are beyond our control; and whilst regret may be ex- 
pressed that the machinery of this body must respond to the 
change of political power that pervades the country, still it is in 
the line of logic, at least the logic of politics. 


e the Secretary of the Sen- 
tosay what course I should 


I only wish to say that in taking our leave of these officials I 
believe that I am warranted in 5 that they will sagt 
with them, whether into private life or into further distinguis 

ublic service, the best wishes of every member of this body. 
P am süre that they will always have mine. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions proposed by the Senator from Maryland, as modified. 

The resolutions as modified were agreed to. 

Mr.GORMAN. Isubmita resolution as a substitute for reso- 
lution numbered 23, modified so as to conform to the resolutions 


just passed. 
a VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution, as modified, will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That William R. Cox, of North Carolina, be, and heis hereby, 
elected Secretary of the Senate, his term of office to on the first day ot 
the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, whether in extraordinary or re; 
session, until which time the present incumbent shall continue to be Secre- 
uy of the Senate, unless the office of Secretary becomes vacant before the 
said first day of the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, in which event the 
said William R. Cox shall be at once Secretary of the Senate and enter upon 
the discharge of his duties as Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I submit the resolution I send to the desk, it 
being a modification of the resolution previously offered by mo. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That Richard J. Bright, of Indiana, be, and is hereby, elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, his term of office to 
on the first day of the meeting of the lifty-third Congress, whether in x- 
traordinary or regular session, until which time the present incumbént 
shall continue to be Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, unless the office of 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper becomes vacant before the said first 
of the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, in which event the said Rich: 
J. Bright shail be at once Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate 
and enter upon the discharge of his duties In said office. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer the modified resolution I send to the 


desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That William H. Milburn, doctor of divinity, of Illinois, be, and 
he is hereby, elected Chaplain of the Senate, his term of office to begin on the 
first day of the meeting of the lifty-third Congress, whether in extraordi- 
nary or regular session, until which time the present incumbent shall con- 
tinue to be Chaplain of the Senate, unless the office of chaplain becomes 
vacant before the said first day of the meet: of the Fifty-third Congress, 
in which event the said William H Milburn. doctor of divinity, shall be at 
onon Tapan of the Senate and enter upon the discharge of his duties as 

ap 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution as modified. A 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
he prefers to go on this afternoon or to continue to-morrow morn- 


Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether the Senator from Mary- 
land desires an executive session or not. I do not wish to inter- 
fere with that. 

Mr. GORMAN. We would like to have a short executive 
session some time during the day, but of course will consult the 
convenience of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator desires an executive session this 
afternoon I suppose it would be more convenient to the Senate 
to have it now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will yield, and go on to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOAR. Allright. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 


Mr. CALL. I give notice that atthe conclusion of the speech 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HJAR] to-morrow I 
shall call up the resolution fixing the membership of certain 
committees, upon which I wish to submit some remarks. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. With the permission of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and with the understanding that he is to have 
the floor the first thing in the morning, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiftean minutes t 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 2 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 7, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6, 1898. 
COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 
William Lochren, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be Commissioner 
of Pensions, vice Green B. Raum, resigned. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Hannis Taylor, of Alabama, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, vice A. 
Louden Snowden, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 
Charles Edward Riggs, a resident of Iowa, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy, to fill a vacancy in that 
e. 
x POSTMASTERS. 


porne ar at Morrillton, in the count; 
kansas, in the place of William W. 


Robert Æ. Baird, to be 
of Conway and State of 
Stout, removed. 

Frank L. Bills, to be postmaster at Urbana, in the county of 
Champaign and State of Illinois, in the place of Walter W. Lind- 
ley, resigned. ‘ 

Thomas B. Powell, to be postmaster at Vienna, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres- 
identon and after April 1, 1893. 

. Clarence M. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Marion, in the 

county of Graut and State of Indiana, in the place of Jasper A. 
Garnett, removed. 

Boyal E. Purcell, to be postmaster at Vincennes, in the county 
of Knox and State of Indiana, in the place of Allen Tindolph, re- 
moved. 

Amos West, to be postmaster at Mayfield, in the county of 
Graves and State of Kentucky, in the place of Orlando B. Happy, 
whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 

Lela Henley, to be postmaster at Cloverport, in the county of 
Breckinridge and State of Kentucky, the . of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

William R. Bowles, to be postmaster at Greenfield, in the 
county of Dade and State of Missouri, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become yested in 
the President on and after January 1, 1893. 

Alexander Wright, to be postmaster at Neihart, in the county 
of Meagher and State of Montana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1892. 

John Q. Pike, to be postmaster at Epping, in the county of 
Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1593. 

Connie P. Priestly, to be postmaster at Huntingdon, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Tennessee, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

James T. McCutchen, to tmaster at Jackson, in the 
county of Madison and State of Tennessee, in the place of Wil- 
liam M. Moss, removed. 

William B. Pearson, to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, in the 
county of Nacogdoches and State of Texas, in the place of Henry 
H. Sawyer, resigned. 

John T. Hart, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of 
Orange and State of Texas, in the place of George F. Poole, re- 
moved; Joshua B. Bisland, who was nominated by the President, 
and confirmed by the Senate January 4, 1893, having declined the 
office. ; 
Exum B. Britt, to be postmaster at Suffolk, in the county of 
Nansemond and State of Virginia, in the placeof George L. Bo- 
rum, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Irwin Tucker, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the county 
of Warwick and State of Virginia, in the place of Thomas H. 
Gordon, resigned. 

Howson H. Wallace, tobe postmaster at Fredericksburg, in the 
county of Spottsylvania and State of Virginia, in the place of 
Oregon D. Foster, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4, 1898. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Guatemala and Honduras. 

Lewis Baker, of Minnesota, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Salvador. 


Edwin Dun, of Ohio, now secretary of legation at 5 to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Japan. 

James A. McKenzie, of Kentucky, to envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Peru. 

James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States*to Chile. 

CONSULS. 

Claude Meeker, of Ohio, consul to Bradford. 

Theodore M. Stephan, of Illinois, consul to Annaberg. 

M. P. Pendleton, of Maine, consul to Pictou. 

Harrison R. Williams, of Missouri, consul to Vera Cruz. 

L. M. Shaffer, of West Virginia, consul to Stratford, Ontario. 


SECOND SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Newton B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be second secretary of the 
legation of the United States at Paris. s 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Henry J. Hathaway, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Aroostook, in the State of Maine. 
Walter Goddard, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Fairfield, in the State of Connecticut. 


FRIDAY, April 7, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair‘lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to aseat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 
resolution the Chair will lay before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
ponas to a resolution of the Senate of March 28, 1893, copies of 
the following-described blank forms, correspondence, etc., being 
the affidavit of the master or commanding officer or first or sec- 
ond officer and affidavit of surgeon, questions to be answered b 
the immigrant before booking, list or manifest of alien i - 
grants for the Commissioner of Immigration, together with the 
correspondence concerning such orders, regulations, and forms 
between the Department and Government officials; which was 


read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move that the communication and ac- 
companying papers be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER subsequently said: This morning a commu- 
nication was received from the retary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting rules and regulations . immigration. I find 
that some correspondence which I myself had with the Secre- 
tary was omitted, and I ask that it may be printed as an appen- 
dix to the document transmitted by the head of the Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and 
it will be so ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest that there is noquorum present 
in the Chamber, and ask that the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary ca led the roll, and ihe following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Berry, George, Manderson, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Roach. 
Brice, Gordon, Mills, Sherman, 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis, Smith, 
Cattery, Gray. Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Call, Hansbrough, Murphy, ie, 
$ Harris, Palmer, Vance, 

Chandler, Hawley, Pasco, est, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Peffer, Voorhees, 

oke, Jones, Ark. Platt Washburn, 
Cullom, Kyle, Power, White, La. 

aulkner. Lindsay. Pugh, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have re- 
| sponded to their names, A quorum is present. The Chair rec- 
| oznizes the Senator f om Massachusetts. [Mr. HOAR] as entitled 

to the floor on the resolution submitted by him relating to the 
election of Senators by a direct vote of the people. 
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RESTRAINT OF LIBERTY OF RAILROAD EMPLOYÉS, 


Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to introduce a resolution for reference toa committee? It is 
in the nature of morning business. 

Mr. HOAR. Ge y. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas the tenth section of the act of Congress a righ February 4, 
1887, known as the interstate-commerce act, contains is e following enact: 
ment: 

“That any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or, when- 
ever such common carrier is a corporation, any ctor or officer thereof, 
or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by 
such corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, company, per- 
son, or ty, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall win suffer 
or permit to be done, any act, matter, or N this act prohibi or de- 
clared to be unlawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfuliy 
omit or fail todo any act, matter, or thing in this act required to be done, 
or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, ort so di- 
rected or ih ps by t act to be done not to be so done, or 8 aid or 
abet any such omission or failure, or sball be guilty of any infraction of this 
act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shail, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be subject to 
a fine of not to exceed 85,000 for each offense.” 

And whereas it is alleged that said section of the law as it now stands has 
been construed by the judges of the circuit and district courts of the United 
States in recent decisions at Toledo, Ohio, to mean that “the duties of an 
employé of a public sgh sarin are such that he can not always choose his 
own time for quitting that service,” but that in attempting to leave the em- 
ployment of such corporation of his own free will and to escape from its 
control and consequent servitude, such employé is guilty of a emeanor 
and liable to severe penaities: Therefore ae 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, instructed to inquire into the question here 5 and to re- 
port to this body what action may be necessary, either by the repeal of said 
tenth section of the existing law, or by the enactment of additional legislation 
for the better protection of the laboring people of the United States in their 
natural and inalienable rights, and for their greater security from the en- 
croachments of corporation power. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will state to the Senator from Indiana that 
that committee has already one resolution before it. It does not 
cover this particular feature of the act, however. I was going 
to suggest the reference of the resolution to that committee, to 
enable it to consider both together, so as to include all the ques- 
tions that are involved in this resolution and the one previously 
offered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave no objection, so that the resolution 
is 1 7 5 considered. 

Phe VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
referred as requested. 


PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission is hereby di- 


rected to report to the Senate the cause of delay in furnis the Public 
elope —— the copy for the completion of the publication of their last an- 
nual repo: 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ON PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. RANSOM, If it will not interfere with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I should like to call up the resolution reported 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] day before yester- 
day, from the Committee on Contingent Expenses, in reference 
to a subeommitee of the Committee on Commerce being sent to 
the Pacific coast. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr.HOAR. I suppose the Senator does not anticipate any de- 
bate upon the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. It will not take any time. 

Mr. RANSOM. I hope it will not. 

Mr. HOAR. With that understanding, I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute resolution reported 
by the committee will be read. 

The resolution reported on the 5th instant by Mr. WHITE of 
Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to sit, by subcommittee not exceeding five in number, 
to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, during the recess of Con- 
gross, and to visit and examine the Pacific coast between Points Duma and 

apistrano, with a view to determining the best location for the construc- 
tion of a deep-water harbor. Said subcommittee is hereby also authorized 
to visit and examine such other works of river and harbor improvement on 
the Pacific coast, existing or proposed, as in their judgment the interests of 
commerce shall demand, and shall have power to subpcena witnesses, to ad- 
minister oaths and take testimony, to employ a stenographer, and to ap- 
point asergeant-at-arms from the messengers of the Senate; and that the 
actual necessary expenses of the said subcommittee, properly incurred, shall 
EEDA eas mo oum Penahan fe ail toe Sink CO asia eae a 

ora cier 0 
chairman being authorized, if necessary, to detail the euiar 9 


committee to attend the said subeo ttee, the clerk so assigned to receive 
no extra allowance or compensation. z 


Mr. SHERMAN. I intended to offer an amendment to the 
resolution, requiring a detail of officers of the Army and Navy to 
accompany the committee, but L find my friend from North Caro- 
lina thinks, and perhaps other Senators as well, that that would 


be a departure from the di ed position of the Senate, and 
that nobody ought to assist the Senate in a matter of this kind, 
and on the whole he objects tothe amendment. I will therefore 
withhold my offer of amendment, and let the resolution pass if 
the Senate is so inclined, although I am not very much in favor 
of traveling commissions of the Senate. For the last twenty 
years I have declined to serve on them. I have not served on 
one for twenty-odd years. I thinklargeexpense is incurred, and 
generally not very fruitful results come from them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ubstitute resolution reported by the Committee to Audit and 

ntrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 


resolution reported from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- - 


tions, the Chair, in pursuance of the agreement yesterday, lays 
before the Senate the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution by Mr. HOAR, relative to the 
election of United States Senators by the 85 and against 
House joint resolution of the Fifty-second Congress providing 
for the same. : 3 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I ask that the pending resolution 
be read. 

The resolution, submitted by Mr. HOAR on the 3d instant, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient that the resolution sent to the Senate by 
the House of Representatives during the last Co Providing for an 
amendment of the Constitution securing the election of Senators by the 
people of the several States. be adopted. 

Such a method of election would essentially change the character of the 
Senate as conceived by the Convention that framed the Constitution and the 
people who adopted it. 

It would transfer practically the selection of the members of this body 
from the Legislatures, who are intrusted with all legislative powers of the 
States, to bodies having no other responsibilities, whose election can not be 
regulated by law, whose members act by proxy, whose tenure of office is for 
a single day, whose votes and proceedings are not recorded, who act under 
no personal responsibility, whose mistakes, ordinarily, can only be corrected 
by the choice of Senators who do not represent the ppunons concerning 

em. 


t 9 the substitution of pluralities for majorities in the election. 
tw. 


it will absolve the larger States from the constitutional obligation which 
secures the equal representation of all the States in the Senate by provid- 
ing that no State shall be deprived of that equality without its consent. 

timplies what the whole current of our history shows to be untrue, that 
the Senate has d the past century failed to meet the just expectations 
of the le, and that the State Legislatures have proved themselves unfit 
to be the depositaries of the power of electing Senators. 

The reasons which require this change, if acted upon and carried to their 
logical result, will lead to the election by the direct popular vote, and 
popular majorities, of the President and of the judiciary, and will com 
the placing of these elections under complete national control. 

It will result in the overthrow of the whole scheme of the Senate and, in 
the end, of the whole scheme of the national Constitution as designed and 
established by the framers of the Constitution and the people who adopted it, 

Mr. HOAR resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
yesterday, which is, entire, as follows: 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I suppose that no thoughtful per- 
son will deem a discussion of this topic out of time or premature. 
Four important States have sent to us resolutions of their Leg- 
islatures favoring such a change in the Constitution. Three 
Senators have advocated it in elaborate speeches. The House 
of Representatives, without a debate, has passed resolutions for 
submitting the change to the States. The carelessand thought- 
less dealing with this subject is shown by the proposal to take 
from Congress all power over the manner of electing Senators— 
astep which would go far in my judgment to change this coun- 
y from a nation into a league or confederacy. 

am not sure whether it is the good fortune or the ill fortune 
of our American political system that our controversies so often 
relate to matters which are vital, not only to the well being, but 
to the very existence of the Republic. The English take their 
constitution for granted. They can change anything in their 
state by a simple act of legislation. But it has been very rarely 
in their history that great constitutional changes have been 
brought about by the action of legislative bodies. They have 


never been brought about by the direct action of the people. 
The abandonment of the influence of the sovereign in legisla- 
tion, the abandonment of the veto power, the diminished author- 
ity of the House of Lords, the transfer of executive power from 
the immediate servants of the Crown to the ministers, who de- 


pend for their official existence upon the majority of the House 
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of Commons—all these things have come to pass sosilently that 
it is difficult to discover when any of them took place. Although 


our constitutions, State and national, are all in writing, there 
are constant attempts to make changes of the most radical and 
vital character, and to bring them about suddenly and without 
deliberation or discussion by popular action. 

If the Senate as at present constituted is to be defended, it is 
to be defended here. If the great reasons which moved our 
fathers to establish this Chamber, which they hoped would last 
in unbroken succession until time shall be no more, to give its 
members a tenure of office more enduring than that of any other 
de ment of the Government save the judiciary alone, to re- 

ove it from the operation of the fleeting passions of the hour, 
fo lay its foundation below the frost, and to remove the appoint- 

ent of the men who are to com it, as far as may be, from 
the temporary excitements which so often move the people to 
their own harm, are understood anywhere, those reasons must 
understood by the men who fill these seats. If this great 
part of the structure of our body politic is to be maintained, it 
must be maintained by the confidence of the American people in 
the character of their Senators and by the strength of argument 
which those Senators must themselves at least help to furnish. 

This is clearly, Mr. President, a question of centuries, and not 
of years. In determining it we must appeal to our experience of 
a hundred years, and not merely to that of yesterday or the day 
before. A present impatience is not only no reason for 
making a change, but its existence seems to me an especial rea- 
son. for postponing it. If we listen only to present complaints, 
we must make radical changes also in the manner of electing the 
President, in the constitution of the State Legislature, in-our 
judiciary, in the House of Representatives, in the management 
of our great corporations, of our railroads, our schools, our uni- 
versities, the church, the law, and the private habits of the peo- 
ple. Complaint, impatience, uneasiness attend upon everything 
which depends upon human instrumentality for its administra- 
tion. They are the sign of vigorous health, and if soberly and 
thoughtfully dealt with, are the conditions of all life and growth. 

We must judge the Senate, as I have said, by the experience 
of a century, and not by a few recent failures. Whatever there 
may be of existing evil may be corrected by the intelligence and 
good sense of the people, as other evils quite as great have been 
corrected in the past. 

When I came into the national service in 1869, all avenues to 
this and the other Chamber and to every Executive Department 
were swarming with a powerful and corrupt lobby. That lobb; 
has disappeared before an aroused and vigorous public senti- 
ment. ho hears now of great measures of legislation pro- 
moted or affected in sire Fe by corrupt instrumentalities? 

When I came into public life in 1869, the Senate claimed almost 
entire control of the Executive function of appointment to office. 
Every Senator, with hardly an exception, seemed to fancy that 
the national officers in his State were to be a band of political 
henchmen devoted to his personal fortunes. What was called 
“the courtesy of the Senate” was depended upon to enable a 
Senator to dictate to the executive all appointments and re- 
movals in his territory. That doctrine has disap ed as com- 
poe ~ the locusts that infested Egypt in the time of the 


When I entered public life in 1869, Tweed was the dominant 
power in New York City. He dictated alike all civic expendi- 
tures and the appointment and the judgment of the courts of 
the city. It became my duty, in representing the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the impeachment of a public officer before the 
Senate, to utter the following language of warning, the timeli- 
ness and necessity of which I think few men will now question: 


My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant one, extending 
little beyond the duration of a single term of Senatorial office. But in that 
brief period I have seen five judges ofa high court of the United States 
driven from office by threats of impeachment for corruption or maladmin- 
istration. I have heard the taunt, from friendliest lips, that when the United 
States presented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world in 
33 competition in the arts of life, the only product in her institutions 

which she ed all others beyond question was her corruption. 

I have seen in the State in the Union foremost in power and wealth four 
judges of her courts impeached for corruption, and the political administra- 


tion of her chief city become a disgraceand a byword throughout the world. 
TI have seen the c of the Committee on tary Aff: the House, 
now a distin; member of this court, rise in his place and demand the 


eir oficial privilege 
of selecting the youths to be educated at our great military school. When 


mous reports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and one 
here—that every step of that ħty enterprise had been taken in fraud. 

I have heardin ng ee laces 8 less doctrine avowed by men grown 
old in public office tt in the 


Repu 
the true 5 bed, erento should eee 
selfish ambition an tification of personal revenge. that 
on haunts the footsteps of the trusted 9 ot the President. 
have passed into history. The or the Tacitus or the 
who writes theannals of our time will record them 
inexorable 


Will any man deny the truth of any of these charges? Will 
any man find occasion to repeat them to-day? These great evils, 
one and all, have been corrected by the erican people with 
the abundant resources which, under their existing constitutions, 
were at their command. Other evils, as grave, but not graver, 
demand our attention to-day. These evils will in their turn dis- 
appear when brought into the daylight before the intelligence 
and the justice of the American people. 5 

The sufferings of the people have been mostly from their ap- 
prehensions, never from any actual misgovernment. Even our 
civil war itself came through the 5 the people of one 
section of the country of which those who waged it against the 

Government, now think it was an unmixed good. Our political 
history seems to be almost made up of popular movements which 
the result of the fears of the people—of evils apprehended 
rom legislation which in fact are never 5 

The history of the United States for a hundred years has been 
the history of marvelous 8 and growth, which reads, 
even in the pages of soberest historians, fiko an Oriental tale. 
Yet our political journals have been constantly filled with pre- 
diction of disaster and ruin. If anybody need confirmation of 

this statement let him read the political platforms of the party 
conventions of the minority, It is marvelous to see how safe, 
conservative, and beneficent has been our national legislation in 
spite of all the violence and all the extreme utterances of the 
journals and the platforms. This quality in our legislation is 
derived largely, though not wholly, from the character of the 
Senate under the existing method of choosing its members. 

The dangers of the country are the dangers to the elective 
franchise—violence, fraudulent voting, fraudulent counting, in- 
timidation, corruption, gerrymandering, the unseating of ae 
lators with unquestioned title to their seats for the accomplish- 
ment of political objects by unscrupulous men, the use of wea- 
poar intended to protect our institutions, to subvert them. 

hese things—not mistakes in finance, or an erroneous fiscal 
policy, or unwise laws of succession, or even rash and violent 

projects of social extremists—are the things that menace the 
permanence of our institutions to-day. - - 
very generation since the dawning of civilization seems to 

ve been gifted with its own peculiar capacity. The genera- 
tion of Homer has left nothing behind but a great epic poem 
which for thirty centuries remains without a rival. Ttalian ar 
had its brief and brilliant day of glory, which departed and has 
never returned. The time of Elizabeth was the time of dra- 
matic poetry which has been alike the wonder and the d 
of all succeeding ages. The generation which accomplished the 
American Revolution had a genius for framing constitutions 
which no generation before or since has been able to equal or to 
sre oer The features of the State constitutions framed in 
that day have been retained with little changes in substance, 
and have been copied since by every nèw State. 

The mer of that day had many great advantages for this work. 
They had conducted a great revolution. To prepare for it, they 
had been engaged fora 1 5 in discussing the principles on 
which self-government is founded and by which constitutional 
liberty is secured. 5 5 2 men of English stock, trained in 
the principles of English liberty. There was no admixture in 
their body politic of men who had been born under despotic goy- 
ernments, and who associated the idea of government insepa- 
rably with the idea of tryanny. At their fathers’ firesides the 
great debate of constitutional liberty had been conducted from 
the earliest recollection of the oldest men then living. They had 
the other advantage,thatin . their constitutions they were 
free from all party bias and from the temptation to paige ie 
. or to appeal to the party prejudices of the people. 

/ I do not of course claim that the people can not now amend, 
or that they can not now improve, our Constitution. That Con- 
stitution itself would be a failure if the experience of a hundred 
years under its operation found the people unfitted to improve 
it. The lives of our fathers would have been of little worth, if, 
under the Constitution theyframed, there had not grown up and 
flourished a people who were also fit to deal with the t and 
fundamental constitutional principles of the state. The men 
who entered upon the untried field of providing by written en- 
actment what were the boundaries and limits of constitutional 
wer and constitutional authority in the state have left chil- 
n who, after a hundred years of trial, need not fear to ap- 
5 to deal with the same great problems. But they must 
ring to them the same wisdom and 8 and virtue. They 
must dare totell the people plain truths. ey must the 
wisdom of deliberate action, and riss to the austere virtue of 
self-restraint. 

Mr. President, wherever there can be found an expression of 
admiration for the American Constitution in the works of any 
great writer or thinker at home or abroad, it will be found that 
the admiration is based upon that part of its mechanism which 


secures the deliberate and indirect action of the popular will in- 


1893. 
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stead of its immediate, rapid, inconsiderate, and direct action. 
The parts of it which are everywhere the most 77 755 gored 

hich its framers sought especially to commend it to the confi- 
dence of the fi sig were the constitution of the Senate and the 
constitution of the Supreme Court. 

The great function of the Supreme Court is not merely or 
chiefly to afford a learned, able, and impartial tribunal for the 
determination of controversies between private parties upon the 

rinciples of ordinary municipal law; but it is the function of 
Sapien the national and State Legislatures alike within the 
appointed limits of their eer ts In other words, it is a re- 
paint upon the people's will when expressed in the form of 
legislation by the people's representatives, whether that will 
undertake an encroachment upon the individual and natural 


rights of the citizens or upon the domain of other appointed |f 


constitutional authorities. It is, indeed,” said Daniel Web- 

ster, a great achievement; it is the master work of the world, 

oe establish governments entirely popular on lasting founda- 
ms.” 

I do not pro: to take any time in commending the excel- 
lencies of tie Bonstitution of the United States. I do not think 
it worth while to cite to ears to which they are familiar the 

raise of foreign statesmen or . of Gladstone, or of 
Be Tocqueville, or of Bryce. esa compliments are trifling 
and ins t in comparison with the pon fact that the 
American people are satisfied with it, and that they would re- 
ject with swift and unanimous indignation any proposition which 

ey thought would change it in its essence. 
| [think it can be established to their satisfaction that the pro- 
posed change in the method of electing Senators is in itself a 
change in principle and essehce of the most vital character, 
and that its logic will lead to other changes equally vital and 
essential. And for that reason I have no apprehension of the 
success of this scheme when deliberately considered and dis- 


I am not afraid to say to the American people that it is dan- 
gerous to trust any great power of government to their direct 
or inconsiderate control. I am not afraid to tell them, not only 
that their sober second thought is better than their hasty action, 
but that a government which is exposed to the hasty action of a 
people is the worst and not the best government on earth. No 
matter how excellent may be the individual, the direct, imme- 
diate, hasty action of any mass of individuals on earth is the 

pathway to ruin and not to safety. It is as true to-day as it was 
‘when James Madison, the great advocate of the rights of the 
ple in his time, one of the foremost among the framers of 
our Constitution, first said it, That, although every Athenian 
citizen might be a Socrates, every Athenian assembly would still 
be a mob.’ 

Qur fathers were profound students of history. They found 
that no che, although there had been many examples of 
other republics, ever lasted long without a senate. The term 
senate implied to their minds, as to ours, a body of men of ma- 
ture age and of a tenure of office which was removed from all 
ee of being affected by temporary currents of public 
sentiment. The word senate is a misnomer when applied to any 
legislative body of whom these are not true. 

My friend from Oregon said the other day that the framers of 
the Constitution distrusted the people. He said that one of them 
who declared in the Convention that legislation ought to be re- 
moved as far as possible from the immediate action of the peo- 
ple would be remanded to private life nowadays with a prompt- 
ness that would be almost gro ue. Why, Mr. President, that 
Senator represents a State —-one of the new States of the Union 
that has incorporated the doctrine of that utterance into every 
department and arrangement of her -constitution more com- 
R I think, than any other State in the American Union. 

e Senator overlooks what the author of the utterance with 
which he finds fault had so profoundly studied—the difference 
between the immediate action of the people ppan: legislation and 
administration and the expression of the so and deliberate 
will of the people through instrumentalities whose own sobriety 
and deliberation are thoroughly sec 8 

Does my friend really think that the authors of the opening 
sentences of the Declaration of Independence, who rented their 
cause on those sublime and eternal truths in their great contro- 
versy with the mother country, who placed those truths at the 
wery foundation of their new Government, who pledged their 
lives and fortunes and sacred honor to maintain them, distrusted 
{the people? They trusted the people when they made those 
great declarations of natural right. They trusted the people 
when they declared the equal right of every human being with- 
out exception of race or color or nationality or rank or fortune. 
But they trusted them also with as profound and implicit a 
trust when they submitted to them constitutions, both State and 
national, filled with restraints which alike secure minorities 


and individuals against injustice and oppression from majorities, 
and secure the whole people against their own hasty and incon- 
siderate action. 

No, Mr. President, it is not because the framers of our Consti- | 
tution distrusted the people; it is because they trusted the 
people that they confidently asked their adoption of a Constitu- 
tion which compelled them to deliberation, to sober thought, to | 
delegated power, to action through selected agencies and instru- j 
mentalities, to thinking twice before acting once. It was not, 
Madison or Hamilton, it was the people of the United States 
who ordained and established the Constitution. 

I have no respect for the notion that the people of the United 
States need to be flattered or cajoled, or that they are impatient 
of the necessary restraints of constitutional liberty. ruth, ; 

rankness, and courage are the avenues to their confidence. | 
There is but one way to discover what will be popular in this 
country, and that is to discover what is right. There is but one 
road to the enjoyment of the confidence of the people, and that | 
is to counsel them to wise, honest, and safe policies. The public 
man who appeals to temporary opinion or who flatters temporary 

assion will find his hold upon power as temporary and short- | 

ived as are the instrumentalities by which he seeks to obtain it. 

It has been said in this discussion that the Constitution needed 
amendment at once. This is true; but all amendments were in 
the direction of placing checks on the power of the people and 
declaring that there were certain things the people should not 
be permitted todo. The great statesmen who framed the Con- 
stitution placed in it certain checks and safeguards 
popular will. The greater people to whom they submitted it 
perfected it by inserting other safeguards still. 

I stated just now that the term senate implied to the appre- 
hension of every studious man certain essential conditions; but 
the Senate of the United States, as established by our Constitu- 
tion, implied something more than this. 

First, our fathers wished to secure a dual legislative assem- 
bly. With the exception of Dr. Franklin and his associates in 
the Pennsylvania delegation, who ara understood to have cast 
a formal vote out of deference to him, it was thought best to 

vide a dual representative assembly. Every act of the Leg- 
islature was to be twice considered and have the approbation of 
two different, separate houses. 


Second, these two houses were to have a different constitu- \ 


ency. So every proposed law must run the gauntlet of two di- 
verse interests and be judged from at least two points of view. 
Every State in the construction of its Legislature has maintained 
these two principles. The American people, I suppose, are now 
agreed upon them with substantial unanimity. l 

Third, the Senate is expected to represent the equality of the 
States. This is the one principle which would never have been 
yielded by a majority of the States when the Constitution was 
made, and which has been made eternal as far as possible by the 
provision that it shall not be changed without the consent of 
every State. 

Fourth, the Senate was to represent deliberation in the ex- 
pression of the popular will by the length of the term of office 
of Senators and by its removal from the direct popular vote in 
the method of choice. It is this point at which e Senate is 
now attacked. 

The constitution of the Senate secures the application of all 
these principles in the four great constitutional functions of the 
National Government—in legislation, in the making of treaties, 
in the appointment of the great executive officers, and in im- 
peachment. Thelast of these powers has happily not often been 
resorted to in our history, but was regarded by the framers of 
the Constitution as essential for the security of the whole. As 
James Monroe well said: 

The right of impeachment and of trial by the Legislature is the main- 
spring of the great machine of government. It is the pivot on which it 
turns, 8 in full vigor and exercised with perfect integrity, every 
branch will perform its duty. < 

Each of these ths Senate shares with other departments of 
the Government, and to each of them it contributes the great 
and conservative principle which our fathers thought essential 
to secure to all generations and amid all popular temptations 
and excitements the Government they framed against the evils 
by which all former republics had perished. 

The Constitution also carefully provides in the case of the 
Senate, as in the case of the House, that the manner of the elec- 
tion shall be prescribed by the authority of the nation for whom 
the persons selected are to legislate. 

It will be seen, I think, very clearly that the change proposed 
destroys the essential character of the Senate in each of these 
particulars. 

It substitutes a direct election by the people for an election by 
the Legislature. 

For a selection by public officers to whom the great public 


ainst the 


t 
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duty of State legislation is intrusted, there is to be a selection 
and nomination by conventions composed of persons without 
other responsibility. This, in most cases, will be the mode in 
which the majority, practically, will make its choice. 
For a selection by men who are themselves selected under 
strict legal provisions, there is to be, therefore, practically a 
} selection by men who are not chosen in pursuance of any law. 
Instead of selection by men under oath of office, there must be 
(s'choice by men upon whom no oath is im S 
For a selection by men of whose action there is a record, the 
choice is practically to be made by men of whom no record ex- 
ts. 


For a choice by men acting under personal responsibility, the 
gelection will be made by men who may act by proxy. 
For a choice by a permanent body, there must be a choice by 
‘a body lasting but a day. 

ora choice in a manner prescribed by national authority, 

bere must be a choice in a manner prescribed in no authority 
whatever. 

For a choice by a body acting by majorities, there must be 
substituted, in the end, a choice by a plurality. 


* Forachoice by a body representing all localities in a State- 


where different local interests are fairly represented, there must 
be a choice by sheer force of numbers, where the popular masses 
in great cities will have an undue and disproportionate weight. 

nstead of . different constituencies to secure the 
different interests in legislation, the Senate and the House are 
— represent constituencies of the same kind, differing only in 


From the change in the manner of election will surely and in- 
evitably, in my judgment, follow the destruction of the equality 
(of the States in the Senate. It is true the Constitution now pro- 
‘vides that no State shall be deprived of its equal vote in the 
Senate without its consent. But this provision relates to a Sen- 
ate to be constituted and selected in the old constitutional man- 
ner, and will never be long tolerated, in my judgment, by the 
large States under the proposed arrangement. 

he State Legislatures are the depositories of the sovereignty 

of the States. They are, in theory, and I believe in general in 
fact, com of the picked and chosen men of the communities 
from which they come. / The men who make up the State Legis- 
latures are chosen by their neighbors. They are chosen by men 
who know them, or can know them. There have been excep- 
tions, but in general they have been honest, wise, faithful, and 
just. The pages of the statute books of the forty-four Common- 
wealths are in general without a stain. They can be read by 
the patriot without a blush. Iam not afraid to compare them 
with the two hundred and fifty Parliaments through which, for 
eight hundred years, the freedom of England— 

Has broadened slowly down, 

From precedent to precedent. 

There have been many things we might well wish were other- 
wise. In the chambers where all men are equally represented, 
what is worse as well as what is best of humanity will some- 
times find its representative. The ambition, the love of power, 
the party spirit, the private greed, the popular passion, be sha 
and ranar willoccasionally appear there as elsewhere, what 
spotin human history are they not found? But I am willing to 
take the legislation of any American State which is a quarter 
of a century old and compare it with the legislation of suy gov- 
ernment possessing a legislature in any period of its history. 
Why, in the British House of Commons Disraeli said that long 
after the close of the American war, and within the memory of 
men who heard him, a member of the Government stood below 
the gangway atthe final adjournment of the Parliament and gave 
a £500 note to every member who had supported the administra- 

tion. 

You and I can well remember when bribery was a common 
and Fe method of getting a seat in the English House of 
Commons. But English constitutional liberty and English con- 
stitutional government have not proved a failure. 

Do you propose to strip the State Legislatures of any other 


function of their sovereignty? Can you not trust the men who, 


make all the laws upon which the saog of property, the mar- 
riage relation, the security of the home, the administration of the 
schools, taxation, freedom of religion, the punishment of crime, 
and everything else which enters into the comfort and honor of 
private life are depending with the choice of Senators because 
my honorable friend from Illinois thinks that, in the experience 
of the people of that excellent State, the selection of Senators 
under existing conditions has been unsatisfactory? 

What is the alternative, and what must be the alternative? 
What is the alternative proposed? What must be the necessary 
and ouly alternative that can be proposed for the exercise of this 

at function of local sovereignty? The State Legislature isa 
ure, we are told, and is not fit to be trusted any longer. Who 


are to nominate our Senators? To whom is the practical selec- 
tion to be intrusted? Whatever may be the theory, the voting 
population of the State of New York, or of the ten millions who 
within the lifetime of some of us will dwell within the borders 
of that imperial Commonwealth, are not expected to gather to- 
gether and put in nomination a Senator by direct action. No 
one hall will quite hold them, even were it as flexible and expan- 
sive as the court room when naturalization is going on. 

The practical choice of the Senator must be made by nominat- 
ing conventions. Are not these bodies quite as likely to be sus- 
ceptible to mistakes or to corrupt manipulation as a State Legis- 
lature? They gather together at midday, chosen by no constit- 
uency whose action,or even the freedom or purity of whose choice, 
can be regulated by law. The men who gather are to perform 
but a single function, to which there is attached ordinarily little 
responsibility. They can not be instructed by their constituents. 
Their functions may be exercised by proxy. They are not amen- 
able in their individual action to a sound public opinion. 

There is no record of the individual vote, or any means of cor- 
recting a mistake or fraud. They gather in the morning, and 
disperse when the mistsof evening rise. And it is to these Bodies 
that the choice of the men who are to compose what we are fond 
of calling the most august body on earth is practically and in the 
ordinary course of things to be committed. It is these bodies 
who are fitter to be trusted than the Leyislatures to whom all the 
dearest interests of the people of the States are committed. 

Cicero, in his oration for Lucius Flaccus, attributes the decay 
of Roman and the destruction of the Grecian liberty to the sub- 
stitution of the turbulent popular assembly for the deliberative 
chamber in wielding the political power of the State. He has 
left his terrible picture of the popu ar assemblies of his time as | 
a prognaos lesson for all mankind. 

t may be said that governors and Stats officers and Repre- 
sentatives in bie her are selected in this way now. That is 
true. But have nominations of governors and Representa- 
tives in Congress been on the whole more satisfactory to the 
ple than the selection of Senators for one hundred years? I 
think that when any one of us wishes to arouse the State pride 
of the ple he represents by enumerating the great men who 
have adorned their history, we find that the names of the men 
who have sat in these seats arise to our lips quite as naturally as 
the names of the governors or the Representatives in Congress, 
however illustrious. 

When my colleague here or my colleagues in the other House 
wish to stir the hearts of a Massachusetts audience they are 
quite as likely to speak of Webster, and of John Quincy Adams 
of Charles Sumner, of Rufus Choate, or George Cabot, and of 
Edward Everett and John Davis as of any one in our list of gov- 
ernors, excellent as that list has been. Is there any other State 
of which the sameisnottrue? And nearly every one of the great 
men who have been elected to the House by the choice of the 
people has also sat in the Senate. The people who by any-con- 
stitutional method of choice will in any generation send to this 
Chamber an ignoble or unworthy Senator will, I will venture to 
say, be found to have at the same time no better timber in their 
executive chair or in the House of Representatives. 

It is a little difficult for a member of this body, without some 
violation of good taste or self-assertion, tostate what we all think 
of the character which the Senate has maintained from the be- 
ginning of the Government and of its title to the confidence of 
the people. But I am not afraid or ashamed to invite a compar- 
ison of the men who have sat in these seats and represented my 
own Commonwealth, down to the date when the present Senators 
took their places, with any line of dukes, barons, or princes, or 
emperors, or popes who have successively filled the seats of any 
legislature or the executive chair of any commonwealth, whether 
these persons held their titles by virtue of noble descent or royal 
favor or of the favor of the ple themselves. 

I do not believe the people of Massachusetts—and the same 
challenge may be given with confidence in behalf of any other 
American State that has a 5 accept this invitation to 
change the method of choosing the Senators, which depends, as 
I have said, not only upon the claim that the Legislatures are 
unfit to be trusted with thisduty, which is one among the chief- 
est functions of sovereignty, but that the Senate of the United 
States has, upon the whole, been a failure. ; 

Ido not believe the ple of Massachusetts are quite ready 
to discredit their own General Court with its two hundred an 
sixty years of legislative history, and give their confidence instead 
to a political convention which gathers in the morning and dis- 
perses when the mists of evening arise, whose members are with- 
out an oath of office, without a record, without legal restraint 
upon their election, who have no accountability to their repre- 
sentatives, or to anybody, without even the requirement that 
they shall be citizens. 

And I do not believe that they are quite prepared to say that, 
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on the whole, they are ashamed of the Senators who, by the 
free choice of their Legislatures, have for a hundred years rep- 
resented them in this great national council. 
It is a poor cheap flattery of the people, this notion that suf- 
is to be deified and that the results of suffrage are to be 
degraded; that the people have all wisdom and all honesty, but 
that their trusted agents are to be . — or cajoled. ill it 
not be the same people who choose the Senators and who choose 


the Legislatures there sayel influence which will operate 
upon the Top neto which will not operate with like effect upon 
the convention? 


/ But it is said that the choice of a nominating convention is but 
the first step. Any mistake it may make will be corrected by 
„ the people. But, Mr. President, except in most extreme cases, 
the correction must be worse than the evil which is to be cured. 
At what cost are the people to vote down the nomination made 
by the convention of the party which is in the majority because 
of their disapproval of a man who is its candidate for the Sen- 
ate? Of course the plurality system will be applied to this as to 
every popular election. The people, then, must manifest their 
disapproval of an unworthy candidate regularly nominated only 
by transferring their support to the candidate of another party. 
It is not likely that any man who would get the nomination of 
his party convention will be so bt a that substantially the 
whole membership of his party will refuse to support him. at 
will happen will be the choice of the candidate of another party. 
Now, what does this mean? It means that the people of a State 
are to give their support to doctrines, measures, policies, politi- 
cal principles of which they disapprove solely because of their 
opinion as to the individual character of the man who represents 
them. We have a party in Massachusetts who think a protec- 
tive tariff a monopoly, extortionate, robbery, and plunder of the 
many for the benefit of the few. They think it operates griev- 
ous and intolerable injustice in its application to the individual 
citizen, and that its effect upon the national welfare is immoral, 
evil, disastrous. 

And yetif any of them happen to think that a man nominated 
by their party to N ni these opinions is not a good man, 
they are to send to Washington a man who supports all of these 
things simply because of their opinions as to an individual char- 
acter. They must prefer a man who makes his country the in- 
strument of robbers, monopolists, plunderers, and evil managers 
of finances, who is amiable and honest in private, over a dis- 
1 and unamiable man who will put an end to all this in- 

uity. 

ia Roser words, the correction of the mistake made by the fo 
litical convention is only to be made at the cost of destroying 
the character of the country because of the character of the can- 
didate. The amiable man who has no objection to dishonest and 
fraudulent elections is to be preferred to the unamiable man who 
wants honesty and fairness in elections. I have no doubt but that 
in extreme cases a man may be nominated by mistake, by decep- 

| tion, by public indifference, as a candidate of my party, whose 

| personal character is such thatit would be my duty to refuse him 
my support, whatever Happened. But those cases will, I believe, 
be extremely rare, and if the disease to be remedied be wholly 
evil, the remedy itself is almost as bad. 

Mr. President, the experience of our first century has, it seems 
to me, mostamply vindicated the constitutional purpose which 
resulted in the Senate. It is not expedient to have two Houses 
both directly dependent on the popular will. I would not speak 
with disrespect of the House of Representatives. Every Amer- 
ican who knows the history of his country must feel a just pride 
in that great assembly, which has been and will hereafter be 
the direct representative of the people’s will. The names of its 
great leaders—of Clay, of John Quincy Adams, and of Thaddeus 
Stevens—rise to the lips when we would stir in the hearts of 
any American assembly the emotion of national pride or the 
love of constitutional liberty. 

If there be anything in its conduct which at any time impresses 
the thoughtful observer unpleasantly, I think he will admit 
that, on the whole, it bears comparison with the French Assem- 

, bly, or the great representative of Germany, or even with 

| the British House of Commons. But the constitution of that 
House has compelled it to resort to many devices and to submit 
to many inconveniences. We should be sorry if we were 
compelled to submit to them in the Senate. The freedom of de- 
bate in the House of Representatives is gone. What I some- 
times think is even of more importance, the freedom of amend- 
ment is gone also. 

Both these great essentials to wise and honest legislation exist 
only to a very limited extent, and then at the pleasure of the 
meee It is here only that the freedom of debate is secure. 

m all this has grown up the most pernicious of unconsti- 
tutional practices, that of filibustering, which was introduced 
originally to prevent hasty or arbitrary action by the majority, 
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but is now used to prevent or overthrow the rule of the majority 
altogether. So that the course of legislation in that House to- 
day is this: A few great measures, to which the party in the 
majority is agreed, are carried through by special rules adapted 
for the ee > the minorit being deprived of all rights of 
reasonable debate or reasonable amendment. 

All other measures, however important, however salutary, 
however much desired by the majority of the House and a ma- 
jority of the people, are atthe mercy of a small and resolute mi- 
nority. Im the last House the antioption bill, which I regarded 
as an evil and pestilential measure, and the bankruptcy bill, 
which I regarded as a wise and salutary measure, met the same 
fate in spite of the desire of a clear and large majority of that 
body for their passage. This condition of things is unrepublican 
and undemocratic, and if continued long must result in the over- 
throw of republican government itself. 

Another evil of like character and of equal magnitude has 
grown up from the necessities, or the fancied necessities, in the 
transaction of business in the House of Representatives. 

The question whether an important measure shall be submit- 
ted to the House for consideration has to be determined, not by 
individual members, not by chosen committees, not by the ma- 
jority of the House itself, nor even by its unanimous consent in 
many instances, but by the will of the presiding officer alone. 
He determines, at his sole volition, what members shall be recog- 
nized and what measures the House shall be asked to consider. 

It is notorious that many measures of vast importance, man 
measures of relief demanded by justice and by the national g 
faith, abide session after session and Congress after Congress, 
having received the support of this body, and which would have 
received the unanimous consent of the other if they could be 
taken up, which never can be heard in that House because of the 
refusal of its presiding officer to submit them. 

Now, Mr. President, habits like this in the conduct of legisla- 
tion do not grow up and keep their place without some grave 

ublic reason, or at least some grave public necessity. It may 
be that a body which represents, as does that House, a tempo- 
rary and sometimes fleeting popular purpose requires such re- 
straints and chains and fetters as these for the public safety. 
I think we may well pause before we give to this body a char- 
acter which will regure such obstacles to be placed in the path 
of its free action. The time may come—some of us thought that 
it was near at hand—when it may be necessary to introduce even 
here arule for a limited and carefully poor | clôture in debate. 

Every member of this body would regard that as a most pain- 
ful necessity. If that time ever comes, it will be because rules 
established for the protection of freedom of action in the Senate 
have been abused to prevent and subvert it. But I hope and be- 
lieve the time will never come when any question will be taken 
in this Senate in regard to which AEE nator shall not haye 
an opportunity to express niy and freely his opinion in debate, 
and in regard to which he shall not have the fullest opportunity . 
to offer amendments as seems to him desirable. 

I suppose there have been a few instances of corruption of 
State Legislatures in the election of Senators. In a few cases 
such attempts have been exposed and failed in the Legislatures 
themselves. In afew cases they have been detected here. In 
very few, indeed, they have probably been successful. I thought 
the Senate touched its low-water mark when a few years ago 
it refused to investigate one of them. It is a great mistake to | 
8 that nominating conventions will be much more easily 
dealt with, or that popular elections have been or will hereafter 
be any more exempt from such influences. Have popular elec- 
tions in ancient republics, or in England, or here, been freer 
from corruption than elections 115 delegated and chosen 
assemblies? Mr. President, there will never, for any length of 
time, be venal Legislatures without a corrupt people behind , 


em. 
Besides, there are, unhappily, other modes of destroying the | 
freedom of elections, to which popular elections are exposed, | 
from which legislative assemblies are free. The great prize of 
the office of Senator is, if this amendment be adopted, to be | 
added to the temptations which, unless many a report in the 
other House be without foundation, have induced in very many | 
instances in our history false counts, fraudulent e ee Ae | 
personation of voters, fraudulent residences, forged returns, in- | 
timidation, and mob violence. These attend elections in t | 
cities and in States where race differences still add their bitter- 
ness to the struggle for political power. 

There have been, it isestimated, more than three hundred and 
twenty contested-election cases in the House of Representatives. 
They have been the scandal and reproach of our political his- 
tory. Excepting a veryfew creditable examples, they have been 
decided for partisan considerations, as like cases were decided in 
the British House of Commons until jurisdiction was transferred 
to the judges. 
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I suppose it is not intended to take from the Senate the power 
to judge of the election of itsown members. Until now the con- 
tested-election cases in the Senate have in general depended 


upon constitutional or le uestions, or upon facts easily ascer- 
tained and established. But if this change be made, the Senate, 
in every close election, must undertake investigations which 
will range over an entire State. A contest in New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or Illinois, or Ohio may put in issue the legality 
of every vote cast in a State of three million, or five million, or 
perhaps within a generation, of ten million people. There will 
5 a close election without a contest here. Unless human 
nature shall change, the result of these contests will depend on 

considerations, and will shake public confidence in the 

te to its very foundation. 

Let no man deceive himself into the belief that if this change 
be made the Senate of the United States willlong endure. An- 
other legislative system will take the place of that which our 
fathers devised for us, and which for a hundred years has been 


| the admiration of mankind. The method of election is indis- 


nsable to secure the peculiar quality of the body to he elected. 

he change will lead to an attempted overthrow of the equality 
of the Senate. 

The States never consented to perpetual equality in a senate 
made up in any other way or on any other porcine of selection., 
They never agreed that there should be forever between New 
York and Maine an equality in a legislative chamber, which is 
only a house of representatives made up of differently consti- 
tuted districts. In twenty years the State of New York will 
have ten millions of people, with a vote for every five persons. 
Do you think they long endure to submit toequality in legis- 
lation, in the making of treaties, in the 5 of great ex- 
ecutive officers, in the power to punish and remove great offend- 


- ers, in the making of war, and in the making of peace, with the 
8,000 voters of dwindling Nevada, when the two States are sim- 


y two representative districts, whose only difference is that 
one is two hundred and fifty times as large as the other? 

New York submits to this loyally y. She has pledged 
her eternal allegiance to the Constitution. She can not change it 
without the consent of every other State. It is so nominated in 
the bond, and is the price she pays for being the Empire State of 
animperial nation. She can not escape it without a revolution. 
But open to her thisdoor. Tell her that the Senate, as Hamil- 
ton and Jay conceived it, is gone. Tell her that it is no longer 
to be made up of chosen men, selected by chosen men, to be re- 
moved one degree from public impulse and passion, and repre- 
sent the deliberate, sober, and instructed will of the people. 
She tell you that her constitutional obligation has gone s 
and that the equality of the States in the Senate may henceforth 
be abolished or modified like other provisions of the instrument. 
“I never promised,” she will tell you, to submit to it forever, 
under your new arrangement.“ Non in hæc feedera veni,” or, 
as my great predecessor on this floor used to translate it: ‘I 
made no such bargain, and I stand no such nonsense.” 

Various methods of electing Senators were proposed and thor- 
oughly discussed in the Convention, but the vote for the pres- 
ent method was at last unanimous. I think the suggestion of 
another method of choice*is of quite recent origin and is more 
the outcome of circumstances that are not only recent, but will 
be temporary. Chancellor Kent, volume 1, page 225, says: 

The election of ne Senate by the State Legislatures is also a 


tion 
of their separate inde ent existence,and renders them absolutely 
essential to the operation of the National Government. 


The Federalist, number 62, written by Hamilton, says: 

It is equally unnecessary to dilate on the appointment of Senators by the 
State Legislatures. Among the various es which might have been de- 
vised for constituting this branch of the Government, that which has been 
proposed by the convention is probably the most congenial with the public 
opinion. Itis recommended by the double advantage of favoring a select 
appointment, and of eying © the State government such an agency in the 
formation of the Federal Government as must secure the authority of the 
former, and may form a convenient link between the two systems, 


Hamilton adds in the same number of the Federalist: 


In this spirit it may be remarked that the equal vote allowed to each State 
is at once a constitutional recognition of the portion of sover: ty remain- 
ing in the individual States and an instrumentfor preserving that residuary 
sovereignty. So far the pany ought to be no less acceptable to the large 
than to the small States, since they are not less solicitous to by every 
possible ont against an improper consolidation of the States into one 
simple republic. 


The Convention which framed the Constitution, after some con- 
sideration, unanimously rejected the plen of choosing Senators 
by the 9 und unanimously adopted the present system. 
Judge Story 3 section 704) mentions as one of the 
reasons that would increase public confidence by securing 
the National Government from any © ents on the pow- 
ers of the States.” 


This idea deserves to be dwelt upon. The State Legislatures | 


are the bodies of men most interested of all others to preserve 
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State jurisdiction—more than the governors, who may be expected 
to to national epi mes It is well that the members 
of one branch of the Leg should look to them for their 
reélection, and itis a great security for the rights of the States. 
The State Legislatures will be o up of men whose duty will 
be the administration of the State authority of their several 
State interests and the framing of laws for the government of 
the State which they represent. The popular conventions, gath- 
ered for the political purpose of nomina Senators, may be 
quite otherwise composed or guided. Here, in the State Legis- 
lature, is to be found the great security against the encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the States. 

How many instances there have been in our history in which 
an immediate popular vote would have led to disastrous conse- 

uences, but the sober second thought of the people has led to = 

e pee of safety. Mr. Madison said in the Constitutional Con- 
vention (see Madison Papers, volume 2, page 847): 

If the opinions of the people were to be our guide,it would be difficult to 

what course we ought to take. No member of the Convention could say 
what the opinions of constituents Were at this time, much less could he 
say what they would think if posse of the information and lights 
sessed by the members here; and still less what would be their way of x 
ing six or twelye months hence. 

Sup that if, instead of action through a convention, the 
adoption of the Constitution itself had been submitted to a direct 
popular vote, it would have been rejected bya majority of the 
States, certainly by the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Virginia, the four great States without whose codper- 
ation the establishment of national government would have been 
impossible. How many times great waves of delusion have swept 
over the land, whose force was broken by the sober discussions 
of deliberate assemblies. The great anti-Masonic movement of 
1835, the Know-Nothing movement of 1854 and the years that 
followed, are buttwo out of many examples. l 

Neither Charles Sumner nor Salmon P. Chase could have been 
elected by a ular vote when they were firat chosen. Mr. 
Sumner cer y would have gone down before the Know-Noth- 

movement, which he so bravely breasted, if the question of 
his re#lection had been submitted to a popular vote in Massa- 
chusetts in 1855. It is quite doubtful if Mr. Webster himself 
would have been chosen by a direct vote of the people of Massa- 
chusetts at any time after 1850. 

It is the purpose and the effect of this constitutional amend- 
ment to overthrow State autonomy in two particulars,in regard 
to which the State is to be bound and fettered for all time unless 
two-thirds of the two Houses of Congress and three-fourths of 
the States shall hereafter consent to retrace their a 

First, the States, in many instances, distribute the litical 
power evenly. The people are represented in the State isla- 
tures by their neighbors and associates, by men whom 5 
and whom they respect and who represent the local feeling. 

This proposed amendment requires the voice of the State to 
be uttered by masses of its citizens, and removes political power 
to the great masses who are collected in our cities. Chicago is 
to cast the vote of Illinois, Baltimore of Maryland, New York 
City of the State of New York, and Cincinnati of Ohio. The 
farmer class, which now have their just weight, will be out- 
weighed by the dwellers in the great towns where the two ex- 
tremes meet—great wealth and poat poverty—and combine to 
take possession of the affairs of the Government. 

Second, plurality must take the placo of the majority. The 
opportunity for third 8 to have a just and reasonable 
weight will be destroyed. 

Besides, there will be larger opportunities for fraud and crime’ 
in elections. These will be easy to commit and hard to be in- 
quired into. 

Mr. President, a people has always a distinct individual char- 
acter. A city, a State, a nation, is very human. It has its 
hopes, its fears, its passions, its tastes, its prejudices, its resent- 
ment, its affection, its hasty impulse, its sober judgment, its 
deliberate will. We attribute to it the moral qualities of pa- 
tience, endurance, and self-sacrifice. These qualities are made 
up of the prevailing temper of the men and women who possess 
them, but they are of a higher standard than is attained by any 
individuals except the best. 

Thé Spartan or the Swiss or the American quality is as well 
known and as individual and distinct as that of the great heroes 
of history. It is this trait that causes the affection which we 
feel for our country. We love it with an individual love. We 
cherish it with a supreme affection. Men die for it as they 
would die for wife or parentor children. It is therefore no dis- 
honor to the American people that we demand that in the con- 
duct of their great aff. they shall do what every wise man 
and every good man and every brave man is expected to do in 
the conduct of his own. 

It is no affront to the American ple to require that they 
shall be asked to secure that deliberation, that caution, that 
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utting aside of hasty impulse and passion in their important 
[pottin that every man practices in his own. This Repub- 
lic is nomushroom growth. It is an oak which adds ring to ring 
h many a summer's heat and winter's cold. Its glorious 
come slowly thattheymaycomesurely. The deliberate will 
of the people is, however, sure and ce of accomplishment. 
‘Whatever the American people have thoughtfully, wisely, and 
penny considered and designed and resolved upon, that result 
sure to beaccomplished. And our present constitutional forms 
and mechanisms have always proved abundantly sufficient for its 
accomplishment. And it is hardly too much to say that the great 
5 of popular movements for liberty have been in the 
nate. 

Mr. President, itis not true that the Senate, in the sober judg- 
ment of the American propie; has failed to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the generation who framed and adopted the Constitu- 
tion. It has responded quite as speedily and quite as directly to 
the sober conclusion of the popularjudgment and to the settled 
desires of the popular heart as has the other House or as has 
any State Legislature. 

it has originated far more than its proportion of the great 
measures in our legislative history, for the benefit of the people, 
which are found in our statute books. 

It has resisted what is evil, but it has also initiated and ac- 
| complished what is good. This was never more true than in 
recent years. It is not too much to say—and I assert it without 
| fear of successful contradiction—that— 
If any private citizen want justice; 

If any executive officer want to improve administration; 

If any man desire new and wholesome laws: 

If any man want the public mind awakened by discussion—he 
seeks and he finds what he desires in the Senate. Why, even 

| the friends of this amendment to the Constitution come here for 

| its first serious discussion. 

| It is said the recent elections of Senators in States lately ad- 
mitted have been attended with some occurrences that tend to 
bring the present method of choosing themintodisrepute. There 
has been no investigation into this matter. No man here can say 
how much truth there may be in these reports, in the chargesor 
suspicions which ap in the columns of the newspapers. The 
fact that those elections have resulted ina way some of us do not 
like is of little importance. 

The only questions are whether whatever evil may have at- 
tended them is likely to be permanent, and whether the same 
evils would not have existed if the choice had been by popular 
election, and have not existed to an equal degree in the choice 
of governors and Representatives in Congress. When we con- 
sider the circumstances of these new communities it is aston- 
ishing and gratifying that they have done so well. It seems to 
me that the inauguration of their governments was creditable to 
them. Their population is spread over large spaces of territory. 

The people of the different parts of the new States are unknown 
to each other, and the representative or senator in the State 
Legislature is frequently little known to his constituents. Min- 

led with the honest and enterprising men who have chosen 

heir residences in the honorable ambition to achieve fortune for 
themselves, to perform every duty of good citizenship, to build 
on sure foundations States of the best kind, are adventurers, 
criminals, men from all parts of this continent, and from Europe 
and Asia, some of whom have left their country for their coun- 
try’s good. They are not worse than other communities in this 
respect, but they have less opportunity to know each other. 

They will compare most favorably with the dense populations of 

some Eastern cities. But the people of this class are there. 

These communities are called upon to take upon themselves 
the great function of government under circumstances which 
would have rendered success impossible to our ancestors at Ply- 
mouth, or Boston, or New Haven, or Philadelphia: suppose 
that, added to the chosen and venerable men who founded the old 
thirteen States, there had come across the sea adventurers from 
all Europe; suppose that on the first organization of their leg- 
islative bodies depended the political e one or 
the other of the contending factions who were struggling for the 
political control of all Europe; suppose that every passion and 
ambition and jealousy and evildesire which entered into such a 
controversy had followed them to their new domains and had 
blazed even more fiercely among them; suppose men of large 
wealth were ready to corrupt them to the service of their own per- 
sonal ambitions; suppose members or emissaries of the national 
committees of t parties had seated themselves with their 
money bags at their gates—is it likely that the Puritans at Ply- 
mouth, or the Cavaliers of Jamestown, or the Quakers of Phila- 
delphia would have succeeded any better in founding their States 
than our countrymen and brethren in the far West? But all 
these things will pass by. The ple will come to know each 
other. They will understand their permanent interests. Com- 


— — 


binations of dishonest men will be powerless before the honesty 


and intelligence of the people. Pro; 


rty will increase. Every 
honest and industrious man will get 


share, and the interests 


o pronari will have their due and just influence. The ple 
choose legislators whom they are willing to trust with their 
local concerns, and so fit to be trusted to select the men who are 


to wield their share of national power. 

I do not think the American States that have come into the 
Union within the last twenty-five years have any reason toshrink 
from a comparison with any others in respect tothe honesty, the 
capacity, the industry, the fidelity, or the wisdom of the men 
who have represented them in the national councils. While I 
have diff with them, or with most of them, upon some very 
important questions, I believe that if we had had a Senate and a 
House composed wholly of the representatives of these new 
States our national legislation would have gone on well, and 
would have beén, in general, acceptable to the people of the 
whole country. : 

The argument of the able Senator from Illinois, which I have 
read with much care, is summed up in three propositions: 

First. That the people of Illinois believe that under existing 
conditions the election of Senators by their State Legislatures 
has failed of satisfactory results. 

Second. The framers of the Constitution did not properly es- 
timate the.intelligence and capacity of the then people of the 
several States. Most of the members of the Convention were 


themselves still under the influence of inherited aristocratic | 


ideas, and were without experience of the successful workings of 

ular institutions. 

hird. The Legislature of Illinois, before 1847, was omnipotent 
and abused its great powers. The Constitution of 1847 deprived 
the Legislature of its electoral powers and conferred the election 
of governor and judges.upon the people. The names of the il- 
lustrious men who have since composed the supreme court of 
Illinois, elected by the people, have justified the highest hopes 
of those who favored the innovation. 

I have stated these propositions in the Senator’s own l e. 
They contain his entire 1 Let us look at them. The 
election of Senators in Illinois under existing conditions,” says 
the Senator, ‘‘ has failed of satisfactory results.” He invites us 
to a contrast with the resulis attained by popular elections since 
1847, under which governors and illustrious judges have been 
chosen by the people. 

The Senators of Illinois in 1847 were Stephen A. Douglas and 
Sidney Breese. Does the Senator doubt that Stephen A. Douglas 
would have been chosen by the people of Ilinois, if the question 


had been submitted to them, on every occasion when he was 


chosen by the Legislature? 

Mr. P Will the Senator allow me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Judge Douglas would undoubtedly have been 
chosen by the people at any time except at his last election, 
when the popular vote was against him. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not so understand it. Was not Sidne 
Breese, successively justice and chief justice, one of the most il- 
lustrious of the illustrious men whom the Senator says the people 
of Illinois elected to the bench? They were su ed by James 
Shields, the gallant soldier of Irish birth, who represented three 
States in this body, and by William A. Richardson. Will it be 


claimed that either of these eminent men would not have been 


chosen if the people could have chosen them? Next came Lyman 
Trumbull and Richard Yates. Trumbull was elected by the peo- 
ple to the supreme bench in 1848 and Yates was governor. Then 
came Richard Oglesby, three times chosen governor, and John 
A. Logan, the most illustrious volunteer soldier of the war and 
the favorite candidate of Illinois for the Presidency. Ido not 
nie we have quite yet reached the failure under existing con- 
itions. 

Next we have David Davis, three times chosen judge by the 
people, who came at last to the Senate from the tanh of the 
3 Court of the United States, where Abraham Lincoln 
had placed him. Can the Senator from Illinois place his finger 
upon one of this illustrious line, who did and honor to the 
Senate, who was not among the foremost citizens of his noble 
State or who would not have been chosen if the choice had been 
by the people? Then comes CULLOM, the friend and pupil of 
Abraham coln, twice governor by the choice of his fellow- 
citizens, as he has been twice Senator by the choice of the Leg- 
islature. Has the Senator yet reached the period for his argu- 
ment that the legislative selection of Senators is on a lower level 
than the choice of the people for governor or for judge? 

There remains to be considered the case of the Senator him- 
self. I might otherwise feel a delicacy in discussingit. But the 
facts strongly support my argument, and, as stated in his ample 
autobiography, are so hly creditable to him, that I must be 
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pardoned for alluding to them. After a career of brilliant civil 
and military service, and after having been tried for four years 
in the office of governor, he was nominated for governor again in 
1888. The rd, aed people of Illinois defeated him by & ma- 
jority of 38,000 on a direct popular vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Iásk pardon. Will the Senator please state 

the majority? 

Mr. HOAR. Thirty-eight thousand in 1888. 

Mr. PALMER. My colleague [Mr. CULLOM] will furnish dif- 
ferent figures. 

Mr. HOAR. I have taken the figures very carefully, taking 
the votes of all other parties. 

Mr. CULLOM. As my colleague [Mr. PALMER] has referred 
to me, I will state that so far as the two prominent candidates 
were concerned, my colleague and his opponent, Governor Fifer, 
my colleague was defeated for governor by about 12,500 votes, 
if [ remember correctly. 

Mr. HOAR. At eny rate, it is enough. The people of Illinois 
defeated him by 12,500, without couating the third party or the 
fourth party vote; and then he was elected Senator by the Legis- 
lature. The people of Illinois elected a Legislature whose ma- 
jority was originally opposed to him. But on conference and 
comparison of views he was finally selected. 

Now, if the Senator from Illinois means to affirm that this, the 
latest result of choosing Senators in Illinois by the Legislature, 
is unsatisfactory to the people, we who know the value of his 
service must be permitted respectfully to dissent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] has brought to the 
discussson of this interesting question the great industry and 
the great ability which always characterize his contributions to 
our debates. I have carefully read his argument of April 22, 
1890. I think he summed up in that all the chief reasons for 
this change. He begins with a history of the proceedings of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, so far as they deal 
with this subject. As I have already observed, he imputes to 
that Convention and to its members a distrust of the people. 
I differ from him in that opinion, as I do from the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER], who utters the same opinion. 

I think the members of the Convention exhibited a sublimer 
trust in the people than any other body of men who have been 
gathered together in human history. They were, some of them, 
the same men who signed the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. They were inspired by the same faith that inspired the 
Congress which, as its final act, ordained that great security of 
S Ordinance of 1787. They were laying the deep 
foundations of what was hoped would be an eternal structure. 
Every stone, every beam, every rafter, was laid in confidence of 
the om and the justice of the people and their eternal ca- 
packty for self-government. Trust in the ple was with them 
an article of profoundest religious faith. They derived the great 

| doctrine of human equality, which they placed in the forefront 
of the Declaration, which made us a nation, from the word of the 
Creator of mankind himself, as they read and interpreted it. 

“But, as I have already said, their confidence in the people 
was like the confidence we feel ina wise, just,and righteous man, 
capable of self-government and understanding and self-restraint, 
who in the great actions of life exercises for himself delibera- 
tion, reflection, and self-control. It was the immediate action 

of the people which they deprecated. It was final and absolute 
self-control and self-government which they ordained and se- 
` cured. 

The Senator from Oregon said that the Constitution these men 
ordained has required amendment. He is amazed that the 
amendments were not understood and incorporated in the Con- 
stitution by the men who originallyframed it. But the Senator 
has failed to see that every one of these amendments, from the 
first to the fifteenth, is an amendment in the direction of putting 
new control upon the immediate and direct action of majorities. 
Every one of them secures the rights of the people by a restraint 
upon their power. Every one, with a single exception in the 
change of the method of electing the President—adopted after 
the election of Mr. Jefferson—both the original twelve and the 
three that have been adopted in our time, are sapiy declara- 
tions of those things which, for the welfare of the whole people, 
no majority under our Constitution shall be permitted to do. 

The Senator goes on to announce, as the foundation of his ar- 
gument, the principle that no system can be properly termeđ 

_ free or popular which deprives the individual voter of his right 
to cast his vote directly for the man of his choice for any office, 
whether it be a State officer, member of the national House cf 
Representatives, United States Senator, or President. Andthe 

f logic of his position compels him to avow this doctrine. So 
lowed by others, under which the United States judiciary and 

| the President and the Vice-President are to be chosen by the 
action of a direct popular majority. This may be sound policy; 
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3 when it is established, the Constitution of the United States 


ne. 

fhe Senator further adds that in his judgment lodging this 
poro in the State Legislatures tends to theelection to the Leg- 

lature of a man solely because of his opinions as to election of 
a Senator, and the “question as to his qualifications for the busi- 
ness of the general Legislature, or the views he entertains with 
reference to the great material interests of the State—internal 
improvements, assessments, taxes, revenue, corporations, appro- 
priations, trusts, municipal affairs, salaries and fees of officers, 
civil and criminal code, apportionment, and other like impor- 
tant subjects—are wholly lost sight of.” 

I can only oppose to this opinion of my honorable friend my 
own opinion that this is a very important consideration in favor 
of the present system. I think that it is best to commit this 
preat function of choosing the members of this body to the de- 

berate and careful judgmentof men who are trusted with every 
other legislative function of sovereignty, and not to adopt a 
method which in practice will commit it to men whom the peo- 
ple trust with nothing else. 

Mr. President, if you take from the men who now represent 
the sovereignty of the State in all its domestic relations the 
right to choose the men who are to exercise its share of national 
legislation, you will diminish their weight and character. You 
will get for the discharge of both duties men less fitted to be 
trusted with either. 

The Senator from Oregon says that he finds, as a chief reason 
for promoting the change—that he findseverywhere discontent 
and unrest. If he means that he finds everywhere discontent 
with the present method of choosing Senators, or with the ex- 
isting Constitution of the United States, or even among thought- 
ful men with the Senate itself, I must express my dissent from 
his opinion On the contrary, I believe that any intelligent as- 
semblage of American people will unite as readily and enthusi- 
astically in praise of their national Constitution as at any time 
since it went into operation. I believe, if called upon to declare 
what it is in the Constitution they especially value, they would 
now, as ever, state that among the chief titles to their regard 
are the Senate and the national judiciary. 

If the Senator mean that there is a general feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with existing conditions, that our social life is dis- 
turbed, that the classes in society are getting into conflict with 
each other, that the people are in that frameof mind which pre- 
cedes a great revolution—while I think he exaggerates very 
much the state of feeling, so far as he is right I think he urges 
an especial reason for not changing the Constitution to-day. 
Certainly such a change should be made soberly, quietly, deliber- 
ately, and by men who can look through the history of a century, 
and not look merely at the fleeting and passing evils. 

I have read also with great attention the argument upon this 
subject by the 5 and thoughtful Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. TURPIE]. e thinks that neither of the three depart- 
ments of the National Government is now controlled by the peo- 

le. If he means thatthe choice of neither is directly controlled 

y the people, I would remind him that not only one of our two 
legislative branches is the direct popular choice according to 
numbers, but that action of the electoral colleges is, in fact, a 
direct expression of the popular will. So that the House of 
Representatives, which shares equally with the Senate in power 
of affirmative legislation, and the President, with his executive 
and treaty-making powers and his veto upon all legislative ac- 
tion, are the result of direct popular choice. 

If he mean that, when our three departments of Government 
are chosen, their action should be the result, not of the individ- 
ual conscience and judgment of the legislature, of the executive, 
or of the judge, but should respond to the present and instant 
pulsation of the popular heart, I answer that [ think he is wrong 
in desiring a government so constructed or administered. 

If the Senator’s doctrine be sound, it seems to me it should be 
A everywhere; that the people should, as far as possible, 
deliberate for the legislature, execute for the officer, and de- 
cide for the judge. If,as I believe, that be the worst and not 
the best theory of government on earth, the doctrine should be 
applied nowhere. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND~ 
LER] well said that this is the first onango ever seriously pro- 
posed in the framework of our National Government. All the 
other amendments have been restraints upon the people’s will to 
secure the people’s rights. The amendment in the time of Mr. 
Jefferson only required the designation by the electoral college 
of the offices to be held by the persons for whom their votes were 
cast; a change shown to be 5 by the experience in the 
famous contest between Jefferson and Burr. ; 

Never before has there been pro , So far as I know, a 
change which is to affect the great balance of political power 
which ourfathers adjusted with so much care. Iquiteagree with 
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the Senator from Ofegon that the principle of this change will 
lead to the choice of the President, the choice of the Senators 
and in the end to the choice of the judges by the mere brutal 
force of numbers. I do not agree with him in thinking such a 
0 is desired by the American people. When it shall be ac- 
‘complished, the American Constitution is gone. 

Mr. President, I have no respect forthe habit which has long 
since grown up of undervaluing the character of American leg- 
islative E POY Since our Government went into action it 
has been the habit of thoughtless persons or of persons who in 
their own lives have had no experience in public responsibili- 
ties—the habit has even crept into grave histories—to decry and 
disparage the Continental Congress. The men who e up 
that illustrious body began their services with the great state 
papers which commanded the admiration of Chatham, who de- 
clared that although he had read Thucydides and was familiar 
with the work of the master minds of the past, in his judgment 
they equaled anything in antiquity. 

These papers—the address to the King, the address to the 
British people, and the address to the people of Ireland—were 
followed by the Declaration of Independence. It was the same 
Continental Congress whose wisdom selected Washington for the 
command of our armies and Franklin and John Adams for our 
diplomatic agoni abroad. It was the same Continental Congress 
which stood faithfully by Washington during the seven years of 
the Revolutionary war, which ended its labors with the great 
Ordinance of 1787, and whose members composed in large part 
the body which framed thé Constitution itself. 

Of the thirty-nine men who signed the Constitution, eighteen 
signed the Declaration. Ellsworth, who signed the Declaration, 
was absent when the Constitution was completed, Gerry, who 
signed the Declaration, refused to sign the Constitution. The 
failure, if there were any failures in the conduct of the Revolu- 
tionary war, was the failure of the people of the American States, 
who were too jealous to part with their own power or to estab- 
lish and trust the necessary agencies for their own protection 
and safety. 

The Legislature of my own State has had two hundred and 
sixty years of illustrious history. During my life, while the 
Legislature has been in session it has been the target for the 
sneers of critics and of the press. But every session has ended 
its own term of laborious service, completing a record in which 
always is to be found some new and valuable legislation for hu- 
manity, for labor, for education, for administration of justice, 
which is alike beneficial to their own constituencies and an ex- 
ample to the people of other Commonwealths. 

Iam neither afraid nor ashamed to compare the statute book in 
which is found the essence of the history of Massachusetts for 
nearly three centuries with any other body of laws which may 
be produced by any other Commonwealth or by any nation. I 
5 85 the men who have done this work have performed also 
to the satisfaction of the people the important work of selecting 
their representatives in the national Senate. 

Why, it is said the Senate has not responded to the popular 
will. When has it failed to respond to the e will when 
the popular will itself had become settled? e gentlemen who 
make this complaint are impatient. They must remember that 
the Senate has to act for the interests of a people of 65,000,009 
and for a nation whose life is to be measured, not by years or by 

enerations, but by centuries. Sessions of Congress, terms of 

residential office, generations of men, count but as minutes, 
are but as the pulsation of an artery in this mighty national 
life. But whenever the American people has made up its mind, 
when its judgment is formed, when its will is determined, that 
will is sure to be carried into effect. Whether through Senates 
or over Senates, through courts or over courts, through Presi- 
dents or over Presidents, through constitutions or over con- 
stitutigns, the irresistible current will make its way. 

Mr. President, I have no patience with the spasms of dismay 
which seem now and then to affect some worthy philosophers, 
and the effects of which are occasionally seen in the Senate 
Chamber. One day there is a fear that a few speculators in cotton 
or corn will diminish the price to the seller and raise it to the 
buyer; and so we are asked to overthrow and sweep away all of 
the rights of the States bya single legislative act, and a majority 
of this body and the other House lose their heads and are taken 
off their feet. They think all our existing constitutional re- 
sources are powerless before a few speculators. So, because a 
few millionaires clink their money bags about our State legis- 
lative halls, it is proposed to overthow the Constitution of our 
fathers and build up a pure democracy in its place. 

The American people have dealt with dangers that were seri- 
ous before. They have put down rebellion, they have abolished 
slavery, they have thrown off the yoke of foreign tyranny by 
strictly constitutional processes, and with the weapons in their 


hands that have served them so well in the past, they have no 


occasion for apprehension of these new dangers. 

Contempsi Catilinea gladios, non pertinescum tuos. 

The people of the United States are proud of their history. 
It is a touching and noble story. The American youth knows 
something of the annals of other lands. His childhood has de- 
lighted in the half-fabulous legends by which they explain their 
origin. He is especially acquainted with the history of the older 
republics and of countries where constitutional liberty has in 
other years found its home. He can tell you something about 
Solon and Lycurgus, about Romulus and the she wolf, of Numa 
in his cavern, of Tell and Winkelried, of Alfred and Edward, of 
Agincourt and Cressy, and the Barons who wrung Magna Charta 
from King John. 

But he better loves the story, with which no romance or fable 
mingles, upon which history pours its full and blazing torch- 
light, of the men who founded these States of ours in Christian 
liberty and law. He likes better to hear of the Pilgrim of Ply- 
mouth, of the austere Puritan of Salem and New Haven, of the 
liberty-loving enthusiast of Rhode Island, of the Quaker of Penn- 
sylvania, of the Catholic of Baltimore, of the adventurous Cava- 
lier of Jamestown. He knows the quality of the woodsmen who, 
in the later generations, struck their axes into the forests of this 
continent; of the sailors who followed their prey from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic Sea. He knows how his country has spread 
from a little by the side of the Eastern sea, till in her 
westward march the gates of the East become visible again, and 
she has added to her dominion until, as my late colleague said, 
before the sun sets upon Alaska he has risen upon Maine.” He 
knows by heart the military achievements of the Revolution and 
the great sea fights of the war of 1812. He knows what his 
country has done in science and literature. He knows what her 
inventive genius has added to the world’s wealth and how it has 
lifted the burden beneath which the back of humanity has so 
long been bowed and bent, 

But he knows, also, something of that which makes these great 
achievements permanent and secure. He knows something of 
the great foundations upon which the structure of our Constitu- 
tion is reared. He knows something of the temperate restraints 
of American liberty. The figures of great judges and of great 
Senators command his admiration and stir his enthusiasm and 
excite his sober approbation quite as much as any achievement 
by sea or any military glory upon land. The profound sagacity 
of Ellsworth, whose great fame in the beginning of the Govern- 
ment reached the people even from within the closed doors of 
the Senate Chamber; the unequaled wisdom of Marshall, with- 
out whose luminous exposition the mechanism of the Constitu- 
tion must have failed; the robust sense of Taney; the ripe learn- 
ing and lofty patriotism of Bradley—these will be as familiar to 
his instructed intelligence as the name of any great captain or 
admiral. He comes of a race of political shipwrights, and he 
knows by heart below and aloft the whole structure of our ship of 
state. He knows to the fullest depths of its meaning what the 
flag stands for. He knows how to bend the sails and step the 
masts. He likes only tco well the sound of the guns. But he has 
found out that it is not the colors, or the armament, or even the 
sail that makes the ship stanch and the voyage prosperous and 
secure. Itis the tough resistance of the mast, the strength of 
the timbers, the fashion of the keel, the strength below the water 
line, the chain and the anchor, to which the ship of state, with 
her precious freight, owes her safety. 

He knows what master laid her keel; 
What workmen wrought her ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of her hope! 

He fears no sudden sound or shock, 

"Tis of the wave, not of the rock; 

‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

I said in the beginning that this is a question of centuries and 
not of years. It is to the credit of the men who framed ty. Con- 
stitution that they so understood it. If they had taken counsel 
of their own recent experience, they never would have ventured 
to appeal to the people of their own generation to establish the 
permanent securities of the Constitution, and would never haye 
ventured to trust them with the powers which the Constitution 
creates. 

The six years which followed the peace of 1783 present but a 
sorry story. It is a tale of feeble government, of disaster, of dis- 
content, of broken faith, of depreciated currency, of stay laws, 
of suffering debtors, of cheated creditors, vf lawlessness, of 
Shays's rebellion, and of popular commotions North and South. 
Some of our best friends abroad thought it was all over with us, 
and that the best thing we could do was to ask George [II to 
take us back into favor. But out of it came the Ordinance of 
1787, the Constitution of the United States, the design of the 
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Supreme Court, the co 
upon the adoption of the Constitution, and the adoption of the 
Constitution by the unanimous action of thirteen States. 


tion of the Senate, the great debute 


We have had one great civil war. But yet it is our glory, as 
it is the glory of the country from which our ancestors came, 
that we determine the differences which cause revolutions else- 
where by debate and not by arms. Wereason them out, and do 
not fight them out. This Chamber has been the most conspicu- 
ous arena of these conflicts. Here the champions have encoun- 
tered and measured theirstrength. There have been chieftains 
in the Senate Chamber whose namesand memory the American 
people cherish with pride and gratitude, as they cherish the 
names and memory of the men who marshaled the forces at 
Saratoga, or Yorktown, or New Orleans, or Appomattox. 

The great conquests which gave the Union and Constitution 
their empire over the reason and affection of our countrymen 
have been achieved here. Here Webster hurled the weighty 
projectiles of his irresistible argument. Here the voice of Clay 
taught his countrymen North and South the lesson of 
reconciliation. Here Calhoun was borne in his dying hours, his 

reat heart overcoming the weakness and infirmities of his sink- 

g body, sitting, as his colleague said, like ‘‘a wounded eagle, 
with his eyes turned to the heavens to which he had soared, but 
into which his wings could never carry bim again.” Herg the 
blood of Sumner was shed—the baptismal water of our newer 
liberty. Here Seward summoned his countrymen to that irre- 
pressible conflict from whose issue the vanquished gained even 
more than the victors. Victories in arms are common to all ages 
rend, to 15 na oone: fone do ain 05 ana it may be walao not 
equal, other these things. But the greatest victories o 
8 since the world began are those whose 
battle ground has been the American Senate and whose cham- 
pions have been the Senators who for a hundred years, while 
they have resisted the popular passions of the hour, have led, 
represented, guided, obeyed, and made effective the deliberate 
will of a free people. 

INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. CALL. Task unanimous consent that the pending resolu- 
tion of privilege may be laid aside, that I may up & resolu- 
tion previously offered by me for the purpose of submitting some 
remarks thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would the Senator from Florida prefer to 
speak now, or to have an executive session and speak to-morrow? 

Mr. CALL. Iam content, if it be the desire of the Senate, to 
speak to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MILLS. Then letus have an executive session. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, April 8, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 7, 1893. 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH. 

Caleb W. West, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be governor of 
Utah, vice Arthur L, Thomas, to be removed. 

FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

Dominic I. Murphy, of Washington, to be First Deputy Com- 
missioner of Pensions, vice Andrew Davidson, resigned. 

i COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Ambrose W. Lyman, of Montana, to be collectur of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana, to succeed James H. Mills, 
resigned. -~ 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. : 

David G. Browne, of Montana, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Montana and Idaho, in the State of Montana, to 
succeed Jeremiah Sullivan, whose term of office has expired by 
limitation. 

SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER, REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Levin T. Jones, of Maryland, to be a second assistant engineer 
e ate Cutter Service, to succeed James I. Brereton, re- 
signed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1898. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE’ UNITED STATES. 
James F. Meline, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States. 


SECOND AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
T. Stobo Farrow, of South Carolina, to be Second Auditor of 
the Treasury. ; 


DEPUTY FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

James J. Willie,of Florida, to be Deputy Fifth Auditor of the 

Treasury. - 
POSTMASTERS. 

Charles E. Peoples, to be pastmaster at Pomeroy, in the county 
of aama State of Ohio. 

Wi Dalrymple, to be 8 at Nelsonville, in the 
county of Athens and State of S 

Charles Bull, to be postmaster at White Oaks, in the county 
of Lincoln and Territory of New Mexico. 

I. Mount Smith, to be tmaster at Hightstown, in the county 
of Mercer and State of New Jersey. 

Helen I. Camppall to be postmaster at Saxtons River, in the 
county of Windham and State of Vermont. 

D. W. Nash, to be postmaster at Cuero, in the county of De- 
witt and State of Texas. 

Daniel Wyss, to be postmaster at New Philadelphia, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio. 

iam A. Hume, to be postmaster at Chilton, in the county 

of Calumet and State of Wisconsin. 

Jacob Finch, to be postmaster at Stevens Point, in the county 
of Portage and State of Wisconsin. 

John Dawe, to be postmater at Edgerton, in the county of Rock 
and State of Wisconsin. 

Henry W. Hough, to bs postmaster at Kirkwood, in the county 
of St. Louis and State of Missouri. 

Amasa Howe, to be postmaster at Presque Isle, in the county 
of Aroostook and State of Maine. 

Elliott N. Benson, to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, in the 
county of Hancock and State of Maine. ` 

Charles F. Newton, to be postmaster at Woodbridge, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New 3 

J. Elwood aoro to be postmaster at Little Silver, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

George W. Evans, to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

Miss Rebecca Snape, to be 8 at Petersburg, in the 
county of Menard and State of Illinois. 

Stephen Oliver, to be postmaster at Griggsville, in the county 
of Pike and State of Illinois. 

Francis A. Glass, to be postmaster at Cresco, in the county of 
Howard and State of Iowa. 

Frank Mapes, to be postmaster at Kansas City, in the county 
of Wyandotte and State of Kansas. 

Albert A. May, to be pee at Cannelton, in the county 
of Perry and State of Indiana. 

Orris T. Dickerson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county 
of Owen and State of Indiana. 


SATURDAY, April 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoag] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle fs entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. CALL. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside the pending 
resolution in order that the Senate may proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution on the table introduced by me, for the 
at Bay of submitting some observations upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Florida will be read. 

Mr. CALL. I have modified the resolution as originally in- 
troduced by me. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. CALL March 20, 1893, was 
read, as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committees on Finance, Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, 


Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Commerce, and Interstate 
Commerce shall each consist of fifteen members. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections be laid aside for the consid- 
eration of the resolution which has just been read. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears no objection. 


1893. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Lask the Senator from Florida to give way 
for a few minutes that I may make a motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. Very well; and if agreeable to the Senate I can 
postpone my remarks until Monday. : 

Mr. MARTIN. Before the question is put on the motion for 
an executive session, will the Senator from West Virginia per- 
mit me toengage the attention of the Chair for a moment? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


~ Mr. MARTIN. On the 21st of 3 1890, the late Sena- 
tor Plumb introduced in this body a bill, No. 2797, to place the 
name of Lucy A. Dewey on the pension rolls. The bill was read 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. No action was ever 
taken further than that. Mrs, Dewey has now placed her matter 
before the Commissioner of Pensions, and she desires to have 
the papers withdrawn. I ask for the adoption of the, proper 
order withdrawing the 127 rs. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 
The order was read, as follows: 


Ordered That Lucy A. Dewey have leave to withdraw from the files of 
the Senate her pension papers presented with Senate bill 2797 February 21, 


1890. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order will be agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Subject to the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Subject to the rule. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty minutes opens 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 


and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 
10, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Eæecul ive nominations received by the Senate April 8, 1893. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to France. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry W. Egner, of New Jersey, to be collector of customsfor 
the district of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, to succeed 
Eli H. Reynolds, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 
The nomination of Henry W. Egnor for the same office, delivered 
to the Senate on the 3d instant, withdrawn, to correct the name 
of the nominee. 

SPECIAL FISCAL AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

August Belmont, Walther Luttgen, and Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
trading under the name, style, and form of August Belmont & 
Co., at London, England, to be special fiscal agents of the Navy 
Department at that place, vice Seligman Brothers. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 6, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Bartlett Tripp, of South Dakota, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Aastra tite: 
ary. 
22 8 CONSUL. 
Asa D. Dickinson, of New York, to ba consul of the United 
States at Nottingham. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the 
United States at the City of Mexico. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF CHARITIES. 
John Tracy, of New York, to be superintendent of charities 
for the District of Columbia. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
Lawrence Maxwell, jr., of Ohio, to be Solicitor-General. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
John I. Hall, of Georgia, to be Assistant Attorney-General. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secre- 
of the Treasury. 

illiam Edmond Curtis, of New York, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

John M. Reynolds, of Bedford, Pa., to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 

AUDITOR OF THE TRHASURY. 

John B. Brawley, of Pennsylvania, to be Auditor of the Treas- 

ury for the P fce Department. 
MARSHAL. 

James J. McAlester, of the Indian Territory, to be marshal of 

the United States court for the Indian Territory. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Dudley O. Watson, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Michigan, in the State of Michigan. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8, 1893. 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


John J. Carter, of Louisiana, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Louisiana, 


MONDAY, April 10, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUT D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HoaRI from the Committee on Privileges and Elections; which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to prosent a petition. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be received, there 
being no objection. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition from the National Citizens’ 
Industrial Alliance of New York City. Afterseveral paragraphs 
of preamble the pstition is couched in the following resolution: 

Beit resolved, That we petition the President of the United States, the At 
torney-General, and the Senate and House of Representatives to relieve the 
— — from the oppressions and exactions of this great and powerful mo- 
nopoly— 

The Bell telephone patent monopoly— 
who propose, in defiance of all laws and justice, the voice of the press, and 
the desires and will of the people, to continue to rule and rob our citizens 
who use the 3 by a fraudulent use of this illegally reissued patent 
and by dilatory litigation in our courts of justice, 

Lask that the petition be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reference 
suggested by the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hearsnone, 
and the petition will be so referred. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate take a recess for 
twenty minutes. 
Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator from Missouri to allow me to 


introduce some morning business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I present for reference to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections the petition of Joseph W. Ady. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e petition will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The petition of Joseph W. Ady,of Kansas, 
praying for an investigation of the election of United States 

nator from the State of Kansas to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Senator Preston B. Plumb. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred tothe 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the petition and accompanying 
documents may be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered in the absence 
of objection. 

CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


ar, HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was 

read; 

aie That the Committee oe ee Elections be ee to 
amine the allegations recently made 1 press charging WILLIAM 

N. ROACH, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with pe om 

offenses committed while cashier bank 


or officer of a in the city of Washing- 
ton, and toascertain the facts and tances so far as to enable thecom- 
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mittee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Senate 
- inregard thereto; and for that purpose the committee shall have authority 
to send fur persons and papers, to employ a stenographer, to sit during the 
recess of the Senate, and to act 8 A subeo ttee; and its expenses 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HOAR. This resolution is proposed as a substitute for 
one introduced by me the other day, and has been agreed upon 
after a conference between several Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber as the paces form. I will let it lie over, however, 

one ashy order that it may be seen by Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be printed, Mr. President. 

Then VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
pr 5 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BUTLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to report a substitute for the resolution of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES], and I ask that it be referred to the Com- 
me to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to inquire whether or not the methods A eh beri pes transpor- 
tation of freight and passengers over the great raflroa l lines of the country 
and the conditions necessities of travelers and — and of the trans- 
portation companies justify or require a repeal or modification of section 5 
of the interstate-commerce act of February 4, 1887, which pompus pooling 
under any circumstances; and that said committee be further authorized to 
inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars engagedin transport- 
ing merchandise from one of the States of the Union into another State 
through foreign territory, or from such territory into any State, or from 
such territory through the United States into foreign territory, or any sys- 
tem of bonding merchandise so transported, needs to be modified or further 
r ted by law, and whether ali ads engaged in such traffic should 
either be required toconform to all the provisions of the said interstate-com- 
merce act or be prohibited from continuing such transportation business; 
and whether any modifications should be made of the e: ting provans of 
law concerning the relations between common carriers and their employés; 
the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the 
Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to take testimony at 
convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, and papers, and employ a 
stenographer, and to have its expenses paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and it is apt were rovided that no additional nse Whatever 
shall beallowed for clerical hire under the terms of this resolution. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Where does the resolution come from? Is it 

fy vise by a committee? 
. BUTLER. It is reported by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. PLATT. And is a report made upon the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Indiana[Mr. VOORHEES] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is. It is a substitute for those resolutions, 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, before the resolution reported 
by the Senator from South Carolina passes from the considera- 
tion of the Senate, I wish to impress upon the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate Commerce the importance 
of the resolution submitted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES]. Last winter, late in the season (I am not so certain 
now, as I have not the RECORD before me, but that it was in the 
summer), I had the honor to offer a resolution somewhat upon 
the same subject, and it was side-tracked, if I may use that ex- 
pression, by referring it to a committee which I did not believe 
at the time and do not now believe, has any jurisdiction of the 
matter, and as I believed then and believe now, for the purpose 
of keeping it away from consideration by this body. 

I now hope that the Committee on Interstate Commerce will 
take hold of this subject without gloves and treat it as it ought 
to be treated, beginning with the proposition that the working- 
man is equal with the man of capital; that the employé of a rail- 
way company has just as many rights and just as sacred ones as 
those of the employer; and that it will go further than that, and 
adopt as a basis the doctrin> laid down by Judge Ricks in his re- 
cent decision. That decision is criticised a good deal by some 
members of labor organizations throughout the country, but I 
think that as they come to understand it better, as they come to 
see the breadth of its scope and to view it in all its fullness of 
meaning, they will see that it is the first broad-gauged declara- 
tion of principle concerning the relations between employers and 
employés engaged in interstate commerce that has yet been ju- 
dicially proclaimed; that is to say, that the employé of a railway 
company is just as much a common carrier as the president or 
the managing directors or as any other officer of the corporation 


common carriers, responsible in the same way to the people and 
entitled in the same way to compensation. 

We now permit the common carriers—I mean the railway com- 
panies recognized as common carriers—to collect their fares from 
passengers in advance.. We now give them a lien upon all the 
property that is intrusted to them for carriage for their com- 
pensation. The decision of Judge Ricks, followed out by the 
committee, as I hope it will be, will lead to the final adjustment 
of all differences beween employers and their employés in the 
carrying business, for then the law will determine the right of 
the workman to reasonable compensation, and the Government 
will secure it to him as it secures compensation to his employer, 
and that is all that the employés ask. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POWER. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Isubmit a resolution and ask that it may 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and hereby 
is, directed to examine the statements derogatory to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, Mr. POWER, contained in the Washington Post of Wednesday, March 
29, 1893, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the 
committee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Sen- 
ate in regard thereto; and said committee is hereby empowered to sit dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, to send for persons and papers, to employ a 
stenographer, to act through a subcommittee, and to have its expenses paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 


Mr. GORMAN. Let the resolution go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
will go over and be printed. ` 

Mr. CHANDLER. It will be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No reference, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORMAN. Letit lie on the table for the time being. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was objection made? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection was made. 
tion will go over and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, it was 


Ordered, That John J. Farnsworth have leave to withdraw his papers from 
the files of the Senate subject to the rules. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed by the 
Chair to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that 


unless he may have some further communication to make the Senate is 
ready to adjourn without day. 


Mr. HOAR subsequently said: I enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate ordered the appointment of a com- 
mittee to wait upon the President with reference to final ad- 
journment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I submit a resolution, which I ask 
to have referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, either by 
full committee or such subcommittee or committees as may be appointed 
by the chairman thereof with the full power of such committee, to continue, 
during the recess of Congress, the investigations authorized by the resolu- 
tions of May 13, 1890, and February 27, 1891, with the authority and in the 
mannerand to the extent provided in said resolutions, and in the pursuance 
of such investigations to visit the several Indian reservations, Indian schools 
supported in whole or in part by the Government, and the five nations in 
the Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in the opinion of said com- 
mittee, it — 1 be necessary to extend their investigations. 

2. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under 
oath touching the matters which they are hereby empowered to investi- 
gate,and may hold their sessions du: the recess of the Senate at such 
place or places as they may determine; and the necessary and proper ex- 
pense incurred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said 
committee. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I think that these 

Mr. HOAR. How does the resolution come up? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was just introduced. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have the resolution go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allright; but I want to say a word about it 
first. The practice of the Senate to organize committees of in- 


The resolu- 


or as the corporation itself, and that therefore they will follow | quiry has been growing apace andin a rapid way. It does seem 
out that line of thought from the standpoint of Judge Ricks unto 
its legitimate conclusion. We shall then possibly have legisla- 
tion which will make all persons concerned in the carrying frad 


e 


to me that a committee of the Senate which for two years has 
been charged with the duty of inquiring into the condition of 
Indian affairs and visiting the Indian reservations should have 
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terminated its inquiry and there should be now no occasion to 
renew it. 
I Wish to call the attention of Senators on both sides of the 

Chamber to the fact that year in and year out the number of 
such committees of investigation has increased, and there is a 

pular sentiment abroad, cultivated by our friends in the gal- 
le above, that these are mere junketing committees, intended to 
make pleasure excursions in 
look into the sea to find the deep soundings for a harbor, to ex- 
amine Indian schools and roam over the plains of the West, and 
for various purpose of that kind. 

It does seem to me that there ought to be an end to the practice. 
I objected to such a resolution the other day, and it is rather un- 
pleasant for me to doit. These resolutions continue the com- 
mittees in force during the recess and it is veryexpensive. One 
committee during the last recess, as I ascertained from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, cost from $8,000 to $10,000. There is a con- 
stant deficiency in the fund to pay the expenses of these com- 
mittees, and deficiencies are asked for at nearly every session of 
Congress. 

Now, as our Democratic friends have come into pover; and as 
I have made this complaint before when the Republicans had the 
control of the Senate and sometimes without effect, I do hope 
that they will take into seriousconsideration the question whether 
it is wise, except under some strong pressini reason, to continue 
committees of 6 during the coming recess of the Sen- 
ate. Twenty or thirty years ago it was very rare indeed. One 
of the memorable committees that did 17 a work of great 
value to this - country was the Committee on Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard, of which Mr. Windom was chairman, 
They did perform a Jaborious duty and obtained a great amount 
of information which was published by Congress, and that inquiry 
led to many important results of great benefit to the people of the 
United States. It led especially to the improvement of the 
mouth of the e and to many other internal improve- 
ments, and the report has been a constant book of reference both 
in Congress and by citizens. It is a very valuable document. 
But with rare exceptions these committees generally result in 
nothing except expenditure. 

I can in this case see no reason whatever for continuing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs in active duty during the recess. 
For two years they have been investigating the identical affairs 
that they are now called upon by the resolution to investigate. 
Whether they have made any report I do not know; whether 
they have incurred any expenditures I do not know; but it seems 
to me the time has come when the Senate ought to hesitate in 
e Mapa investigations, and should insist upon it that 
none shall be authorized todraw upon the funds of the Treasury 
from money appropriated for this purpose unless there is a pub- 
lic demand for it and some public usefulness to come out of it. 
Without that, the popular opinion will still condemn them as 
mere pleasure parties, 5 at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas rose. 

Mr.HOAR. After theSenator from Arkansas has been heard, 
of course. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, a resolution similar 
to the one now proposed has been adopted by each Congress for 
a number of Congresses past. There are many questions de- 
veloping all the time in the line indicated by the resolution in 
the management of Indian affairs. In the years past, whatever 
complaints may have been made about the misuse of funds in- 
trusted to committees, I undertake to say there has been no 
complaint of anything of that kind done by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. There are many questions originating in the 
various reservations at different times that require personal at- 
tention. I believe that every dollar of money which has been 
spent by the Committee on Indian Affairs in investigating the 
conditions which prevail in each one of the reservations has been 
wisely spent and has tended to good government. I believe that 
every dollar of money spent in that way has been judiciously 
spent, and has resulted in the advancement of the public service. 

I do not know that there will be any occasion to investigate 
any particular question during the coming summer, but if such 
a question should arise, it seems to me that the discretion ought 
to be vested somewhere with somebody to cause an investiga- 
tion. There are some matters that I know the leading members 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs have desired to look into for 
years past. For instance, there is pending a proposition to re- 
move the Southern Utes from a particular location in Colorado 
into Utah. There was a 8 appointed and sent out 
there, which went all over the ground and examined the ques- 
tion and made a report. 

On the other side, there have been complaints made that the 


xxvV—s ; 


ifferent parta of our country—to 


agreement between the Indians and this commission ought not 
to becarried out, It is asimple impossibility for members of the 
committee to determine whether it would be wise to remove 
the Utes from the country they now occupy to the country to 


which it is proposed to carry them. If a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs make a personal inspection of the 
conditions which prevail there, and, understanding the coun 

to which they are to be sent, make a report to the committee an 
to the Senate, I am sure it would result in positive and definite 
action on the part of the Senate which can not in all human 
probability come about in any other way. There are conflicting 
Interests. There are men who have personal interests in get 
those Indians moved, who are anxious to get possession of their 
present reservation, as well as men who are undertaking to dis- 
pose of territory in Utah. Each one will make his statement, 
and it is a difficult matter for a committee to determine what is 
right without a personal inspection of the facts of the case. 

1 this as an illustration of the difficulties we have to 
deal with. I assert that to-day there is scarcely a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs who has a positive opinion as to 
whether the Utes ought or ought not to be removed from their 
present reservation. A personal examination of the circum- 
stances of the case would do good and would result in benefit to 
the Indians and to the public service. 

I believe that there has been no complaint, as I said in the begin- 
ning, of any exercise of the discretion which has been heretofore 
for years past, invested in the Committee on Indian Affairs 
Ido not believe there will be any complaint in the future. How- 
ever, if the Senate proposes to follow the suggestions of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and, without regard to the circumstances, with- 
out regard to the peculiar conditions or the facts in a given case, 
shall cut off all proposed investigations, I for one will not com- 
plain, and will simply try todo my duty to the best of my ability 
with the lights before mo as they are. 

I have introduced this resolution and asked that it might go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. I hope there will be no objection to that refer- 
ence. If that committee after looking into the facts think that 
it is wise to pass the resolution and report it back, then it can be 
discussed, and if the Senate concurs in their recommendation 
let the authority for the investigation be given. If not, then let 
the resolution be voted down. I think the resolution ought to 
be allowed to go to the committee for consideration. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, there was great force in what 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has said with reference 
to committees of investigation and the public understanding of 
what those committees are organized todo. Perhaps the duty 
of investigation has been pushed too far and perhaps there has 
been in times past some foundation for the belief of the public 
that these are junketing committees: but it seems to me that 
this resolution is not the proper one on which to raise the objec- 
tion. 

We have been passing numerous resolutions at this session au- 
thorizing investigations to be had by committees during the re- 
cess, and I venture to say with reference to a good many matters 
which are not as important as the matters which will come under 
the jurisdiction and cognizance of the committee now proposed. 

When the Senator from Ohio comes to think about it he will 
see that what is called our Indian policy is exciting very great 
interest throughout the country. I venture to say that there 
are no more complicated problems arising either before the Com- 
mittee on Finance or the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
than arise before the Indian Committee, and none which more 
require investigation outside of the Senate Chamber than those 
which come before the Indian Committee. I have felt that per- 
haps I -ought to say this. 

agree with the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
[Mr. JONES of Arkansas] that this power has never been abused 
when it has been given to that committee. There are many 
matters arising in relation to the treatment of our Indians about 
which it is utterly impossible to determine what Congress should 
do except by a personal investigation of the committee upon the 
reservation. I have mysalf during all the time I have been on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs not been able to go upon a jour- 
ney to the Indian reservations; but I know that such journeys 
have in many instances been productive of very great good. 

I wish that all Senators could in some way be put in eget 
sion of more facts than they have in relation to our Indian af- 
fairs and the treatment of Indians upon reservations. It isa 
great question; it is one which engages the interest certainly of 
all the philanthropists in the country; one which is passed over 
by Senators, relying almost entirely upon the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and I might say in the past upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, to direct what the Senate 
ought to do in respect tosuch matters. I feel that all these. 
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matters have been in a sense neglected by Senators. We have 
been treating our Indians without sufficient knowledge as to 
their rights, as to whatis necessary to b them up to a state of 
civilization and make them citizens, and self-suppo citizens. 
When Senators have no opportunity personally to inform them- 
selves on this subject, it seems to me they ought not to object 
when the Committee on Indian Affairs says it desires to better 
inform itself by personal obser vation upon the reservations and 
personal in leap 5 to the questions which will come before it. 

Mr. CALL. . President, it seems to me that there may be 

a false economy in regard to the proce of this body in ex- 
aminations by its committees, and that we lose sight somewhat 
of the dignity and power of the Senate, and of the confidence and 
tations of the people in it. 

hat reasonable objections can be urged to the Senate’s mak- 

use of all the instrumentalities which the Constitution pro- 
vides for the ascertainment of the necessary facts for legislation? 
What agency is so well to bə trusted as the Senators who are 
charged with the duty of making laws regulating the operations 
of the Government? Shall they be confined to secondary agen- 
cies? Shallit besaid that the men who are the executive officers 
in the various bureaus of the Governmentare better to be trusted 
than the Senators, chosen by the States and vested with the 
highest powers of legislation, to ascertain the facts upon any im- 
portant subject? 

Is it not too much to say that the eighty-eight men who are 
charged with one branch of the legislative administration of the 
Government, having supervision of 65,000,000 people and all 
their interests, and the t questions which are vital to the 
life and the happiness and the prosperity of the nation, shall be 
deprived of ths privilege of personal investigation because of 
the little expense it may cause the people? 

Mr. President, I regard this function of investigation by com- 
mittees chosen by the Senate as one of the most important and 
valuable in all the measures and proceedings which are at our 
command. Shall it be attacked upon the ground that it issome- 
times abused by this body? If abused by the committee and by 
the members of it, why will itnot be more abused by those whom 

ou trust with the administrative bureaus of the Government? 
think that there is no considerable number of members of this 
body who could not be trusted with the duty of examination and 
: inquiry in making themselves and the body familiar with the 
facts relating to any subject, to the condition of labor, to the pov- 
erty or the wealth of the people—to the general content or dis- 
content, and all the subjects which are vital to a sound public 
opinion and the enactmentof wise policies. In my fourteen years 
of service in this poy d have not heard any well-grounded com- 
mens or any facts which justify the complaint of the abuse of 

power by committees. 
The Committee on Finance sits here nearly during the whole 
ear, and wisely, too, because in the ordinary session of the 
mate there is not an n to gather all the facts neces- 
sary for its proper and wise and deliberate action. Too much 
time can not be bestowed upon this question. So upon the great 
appropriations for the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
of the country. Who is it that is more competent than the 
Committee on Commerce to ascertain whether or not the money 
has been wisely expended and whether the expenditure is nec- 
essary in this or that place? Shall we be confined to the report 
of the engineers? Eminent as they may be and wise as they 
may be, they are fallible, and the supervision aver them is com- 
mitted to this body and to the other House of Congress. 

So in regard to the impeachment of officers. This body is 
intrusted with the sole power of determining upon the efficiency, 
the responsibility, the tegrity, and the virtue with which the 
administrative officers of this Government perform their duties. 
Why should they not be advised through members of this body 
in regard to these facts? 

Then, again, is it to be assumed that a lower order of intelli- 

nce and integrity is to be found in the members of this body 

an in the administrative department of the Government? 

Upon all these points, Mr. President, as this country grows in 
magnitude and power, as great questions involving the happi- 
ness of every family are growing up and attacking the very 
foundations of the Government, I think it is eminently wise that 
these committees should be intrusted with the power of exam- 
ining into the facts, taking testimony themselves, and coming 
in contact with the witnesses. 

Is it more expensive for a committee of this body to go toa 
distant part of the country than to bring here five or six or ten 
or dozens of witnesses for the purpose of their examination? 
Upon the very score of economy, if this body is to examine into 
the facts upon which legislation shall be predicated, it is less 
costly and more economical to send out these committees than 
it is to send for witnesses from distances and bring them here. 

I differ in opinion with the eminent Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


SHERMAN]. I believe that it is wise to give this power to the 
committees, and that the money expended is wisely and benefi- 
cially expended to the public service. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 


tion will Fe over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a re- 
mark before the resolution goes over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I suppos Icome in for a share 
of the rebuke of the Senator from O Mr. SHERMAN] in his 
observations on the general subject of what he chooses to call 
junketing committees. I reported a resolution this morning 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce by the instruction 
of that committee, and I wish to say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that I have no desire whatever to enter upon the labors 
which will be necessary if that resolution shall be by the 
Senate. If I do enter upon that investigation, it will be at a 
very great personal sacrifice. 

Questions have arisen within the last few days which it seems 
to me are of the RA greatest and most vital importance to the 
laboring classes of this country, and in fact to all classes, ques- 
tions which should be investigated by a proper committee of 
this body before intelligent legislation can be enacted. Imerely 
desire to say that much in regard to the resolution which I re- 


ported. 

I wish to concur with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] in 
what he has just said. I have never known one of these com- 
mittees appointed by the Senate which has not introduced val- 
uable information for the guidance of this body. The only ob- 
ject of investigating committees, as I understand, is to procure 
information upon which the Senate can wisely and e e 
legislate. To that extent these committees are legitimate; be- 
yond that they are not legitimate. 

I have been on two or t of them, one of which I think my 
friend the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who is just 
going out of the Chamber, will bear me out in saying was of very 

t value to both branches of Congress. I refer to what was 
nown as the ordnance committee, which was established for the 
pur of inquiring into the condition of this country in regard 
to the production of material for the rehabilitation of the Navy. 
I think nobody will question that the information procured by 
that select committee was invaluable to both branches of Con- 
gress, 

I was on another of these committees, of which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was the an, the select 
committee to inquire into relations with Canada. I think I 
may safely say, and I think that Senator will bear me out in 
saying, that the information procured by that select committee 
was of very groat value to Congress and to the country. I be- 
lieve I have on two other select committees. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator sppoala to me, I should like to be 
permitted to say that I have tried to study that subject as thor- 
oughly as I could, and have collected everything I could lay my 
hands on which has been published here or in Canada or in Eng- 
land in regard to our relations with Canada, and I do not believe 
there is in any single place anywhere in existence so complete 
and so valuable a mass of information on that subject as will be 
found in the two volumes reported by that committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that may be said to be generally true 
in regard to all committees of investigation. I desire to repeat 
that I have never known one of these committees which has not 
resulted in good to this body. 

In common parlance they are called junketing committees. 
Why, Mr. President, there is not a Senator who gets a dollar of 
additional compensation for that service. He very often, almost 
invariably, goes on such committees at great personal sacrifice 
to himself, and the information so procured is of service to the 
country and to the legislative department of the Government. 

For one, I have no desire whatever to make the investigation 
which is confronting us upon the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. Itisacomplicated and difficult question, which will require 
very great and patient labor. I have-no ambition whatever in 
that direction. I have asked that the committee be allowed to 
sit during the recess. The Senate can refuse to do it or not, as 
it pleases; but I am not willing that the Senator from Ohio shall 
charge that the recess committees are always junketing commit- 


tees. 

My friend from Connecticut knows that the committee to which 
I refer, and of which he was the chairman, labored continuous! 
in order to procure the necessary evidence upon which we co 
frame proper legislation. 

I do remember that there was a time in the history of this 
country when I did not hear the Senator from Ohio protest, as 
he has done to-day, st these junketing committees, when 
committees were sent all over the South at an enormous expense, 
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not with a view, as some of us tanghi, of aiding i Seta 
but in the interest of a political party, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. were taken out of the Treasury of the United States to 

y the expenses of the committees and of the witnesses. I 

not one word from the Senator from Ohio at that time pro- 
testing against what he now chooses to call junketing committees. 

The questions which are arising in this 33 every day as it 
develops in its resources, in its pol ulation, and in the relations 
all these questions bear to legislation can only be settled by the 
result of the investigations of committees of body. I there- 
fore desire to repeat, that I do not believe there has beenasingle 
instance where committees have been panes by either branch 
of Congress where good has not resulted. As was suggested by 
my friend from Delaware pe. HIGGINS], when he went to the 
Indian Territory on the select committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, but could not attend, he had his ideasenlarged. The infor- 
mation which he procured by personal contact with the objects 
to be investigated has been of inestimable value to him and 
through him to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, that Senator did not realize one dollar of addi- 
tional compensation for that trouble. Is it asking too much of 
the Government of the United States to pay his expenses and 
my expenses when we are performing such extra duty—not duty 
that is desirable by any means, but duty which is to be performed 
in the interest of intelligent eee only in thatinterest? 
Therefore I think the manner in which the Senator from Ohio 
has characterized these committees is a little harsh, and notsus- 
tained by the facts and the results of these investigations. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I think the criticism of the 
Senator from Ohio is ill founded, and largely for a reason which 
is not going to grow less, and that is the very extent and magni- 
tude of the country and the difficulty growing from that consid- 
eration of the legislative bodies getting directly at the facts. 

Under our dual system of government the large mass of legis- 
lation is left to the States; matters that pertain to the localities 

culiarly are left to the States. The members of the State 

gislatures are in close contact with their people and with the 
locality that may be concerned in any legislation, if it concerns 
any peculiar locality or interest. 
ut here we sit at tho capial of this great Republic of almost 
unexampled size and magnitude, dealing with interests that we 
can not understand, unless we come in close personal contact 
with them, either the whole body or through appropriate com- 
mittees. It is because, acting, as we do, under government by 
committees, that thess various and several respective resolu- 
tions have been referred to their appropriate committees, who, 
charged with the duty of initiating legislation in that behalf, 
have reported them back for action. hen such committee has 
in its judgment determined that such inquiry is not only proper 
but necessary, I think it isa complete answer to the criticism, 
if you choose to call itso, of the Senator from Ohio, that these 
duties are laid out for public performance merely because of the 
travel that they will entail. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] referred in flattering terms to the service of the com- 
mittee upon which he, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 
and others of us served six or seven years ago. is the only 
vacation committee thatI ever served upon. 

I have always been very proud of the work of the committee. 
The whole committee became interested in it. We were to in- 
‘quire into the facilities for the construction of gun steel and 
armor steel in this country, the power of the different manufac- 
turing establishments to make armor and to make heavy guns, 
how ships should be built, whether by private parties or by the 
Government alone, and as to foundries and assembling shops, ete. 
We devoted a large part of two summer vacations to that work, 
visiting the great steel concerns, the ship and navy yards, and 
also the leading establishments in England. My impression is 
the whole thing did not cost$2,500, I about$2,000, if I rec- 
ollect aright. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator ought to state, if he will 

ardon me for interrupting him, that it would have been almost 
5 for the committees of this body to procure such evi- 
dence otherwise than by the method we adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It could only have been acquired in that way. 
We called on the most distinguished shipbuilders and steel-work- 
ers in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER. And on naval officers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, and on naval officers, as the report 
shows for itself. Wecalled onsuch menas the late Mr. Roach, as 
shipbuilders, and Hotchkiss, the gun man; also on the Whit- 
worths, the Browns, the Cammells, and other people in England. 
From our examinations we were enabled to make recommenda- 
tions as to the future policy of the Government on these questions 
comprised ina single page of our report, and on the line marked 
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out by that committee the work of regenerating coast d 
the Navy, eto., has been done ever since. The work of that com- 
mittee shows for itself. 

This committee may or may not be appointed precisely as an 
other committee of investigation may or may not be appoin . 
It is a question of the necessity and desirability of the informa- 
tion, etc. It is not a question of the character of Genators, I 
do not think any Senator 8 any money in the matter. He 
gets his railroad fare and his hotel bills d, but for the extra 
time and labor he devotes to this service he gets no return. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I did not expect that the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce would come up this morning, but there 
seems to be a disposition to discuss the whole subject of vacation 
committees, and therefore I think I ought to say a word in ref- 
erence to the proposition of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BUTLER], the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Before doing that I desire to say that in my ten years’ service 
in the Senate I believe I have not been on any select committee 
or committee to sit during the yacation, except the committee 
of which I had the honor of being chairman, which was first a 
select committee and afterwards a standing committee, as it is 
now. 

When T first came into the Senate the subject of the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce was becoming prominent before 
the country. The subject was before the Senate. It was demon- 
strated I think very clearly that none of us at that time were very 
familiar with the question, and I remember distinctly that I was 
urged, having introduced a bill and taken an active part in the 
question, to ask the Senate to appoint a select committee for the 
purpose of making an investigation during the then coming va- 
cation which was soon to take place. On the request of Senators 
I introduced a resolution for that purpose, which was passed. A 
select committee of five was appointed, and we pe ina deal 
of time during the following summer in making the investiga- 
tion directed to be made. 

I wish to say so far as that committee is concerned thatneither 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] nor anyone else can af- 
ford to charge it with having been a junketing committee. I 
have done.a good deal of hard work in my time, butI wish tosay 
to him and to the Senate that I never a harder summer's 
work in my life than I did during that summer in making the 
investigations and in assisting in preparing the report which is 
before the country. 

While I am ready to give all praise to the report made by the 
committee of which the late Senator Windom was chairman, I 
must be allowed to say that if the Senator will read the report 
made by the select committee to which I referred, he will find 
that if contains a vast amount of important information on that 
subject. The scope of the work of that committee was more con- 
fined than that of the committee of which the late Senator Win- 
dom was chairman; but that was the foundation of the legislation 
which afterwards resulted in the regulation of commerce among 
the several States. 

Subsequent. to that time, the same committee was instructed 
by the Senate to make another investigation, which it did, and 

faithfully and as well as it could, and with as little expense as 
possible. at investigation had relation to the commerce of the 
American railroads the railroadsof Canada. Ourcommittee 
was confined somewhat strictly to that investigation. The Sen- 
ate will find a volume containing the report and the testimony 
upon that subject, which I think they will find to be almost ex- 
haustive. The resolution reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce this morning not only takes in 
that subject, but goes beyond it, in reaching out to invest: 
the question which pertains more to trade between the United 
States and Canada, including the bonding question, ete. 

Mr. President, those two committees are the only ones I have 
been on which were authorized to sit during vacation, and I am 
very certain there was not a penny of expense incurred by that 
committee on either occasion which was not necessary. I think 
the Senate will find that the investigations made by that com- 
mittee were valuable to the Senate and to the country. s 

Ido not myself take any stock in the usual expression which 
is made by Senators and newspapers and other people outside, 
that these committees are for the purpose of junke over the 
country. Ihave myself had no such experience, and I am un- 
willing to believe that other Senators belonging to any of the 
other committees have any such disposition. 

The Senate the other day authorized a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce to go to the Pacific coast to make cer- 
tain investigations. I am perfectly certain that the investiga- 
tions made by that committee, as they will be made, will result in 
valuable information and in determining upon the necessary 
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legislation which ought to be enacted with reference to deep 

harbors and other improvements upon the Pacific coast. i 
How are we going to find out what we ought to do as Sena- 

tors? Are we simply to sit here and take the report of a com- 


mittee made in the city of Washington as to the expenditure of 
from rores jo five million dollars at any particular point on the 
Pacific ? It is true, the Senators may say that we have 
engineering boards for that purpose. So we have in a sense, 
and yet there are questions which sometimes come up, as in the 

resent instance, where the Senate committee is unprepared to 

etermine in its own mind exactly what is for the best interests 
of the country in the location of a deep harbor south of San 
Francisco. 

I confess I do not know myself. I have read the reports, and 
I have tried to come to a correct conclusion, but other men have 
met me with antagonistic views tomy own. While I thought 
it certain, in the first instance, that my views were correct, I 
am not prepared to say now that my views are correct as to 

whether a deep harbor should be made at one place or another 
which has-been designated by these various reports. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, while I do not think I 
shall go upon the committee, I do want a committee to go to 
the Pacific coast for the purpose of resorting to every proper 
means of securing the necessary and correct information, so that 
when we make an appropriation of one, two, three, or five mil- 
lion dollars for a deep harbor somewhere there, as we shall have 
to do in the end, we shall be certain that we have got the right 
place and are serving the great interests of the commerce of this 
country. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if he does not think it 
a matter of very great consequence to the Senate, and in fact to 
both branches of Congress, and that the questions involved in 
the resolution reported from the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee this morning are very important? 

Mr. CULLOM. I will answer the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that we can not possibly be informed 
about the matter except by some such investigation as that con- 
templated by the resolution? 

Mr. CULLOM. In the line of the sa of the chairman 
of the committee, let me say that the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has favored the legislation which has been enacted 
upon that subject, and we have been working to the end, as we 
supposed all the time, of controlling the railroad corporations 
in the country in the interest of the great body of the people 
and in the development of the commerce of the nation. hile 
we have been doing that, as a matter of fact I might as well say 
frankly we had no idea that we were adopting legislation reach- 
ing to the individual employé of the railroad as an employé of 
the railroad, but we were undertaking to compel the common 
car. isrs of the country to deal fairly by the people, to desist from 
unjust discrimination, to desist from extortion, and to compel 
one common carrier to treat another fairly in the continuation of 
the transportation of freight and passengers from one portion of 
the country to another. That provision of law is the third sec- 
tion set out in the act, which requires of the corporations that 
this shall be done. j 

We have had recently two or three decisions of courts which 
affect the great body of the laboring people connected with rail- 
roads, numbering some seven hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men. The question now is, nobody having thought about affect- 
ing the masses of the people employed by the railroads when the 
law was enacted, whether that act goes further than it ought to 
do under the Constitution in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce. Thatis one of the questions which are proposed to be in- 
vestigated by the interstate Commerce Committee in pursuance 
of the resolution reported by the Senator from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Then, again, there are other important questions which are 
set out in the resolutions, one of which is the question of pool- 
ing. 

Mr. BUTLER. The 
in his message. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly, the question was raised by the 
message of President Harrison a few weeks before he retired 
from office, affecting the rights of the people of the United States 
engaged in trade in competition with the people of Canada. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce thought that it was 
their duty to take up those questions, not for the purpose of vis- 
iting any place, not for the purpose of traveling over the coun- 
try, although it may be necessary to go to one or two places, but 
for the pare of going to the bottom of all these questions and 
determine, if it can, what Congress ought to do with reference 
to them and be able to report to the next session of Congress 
upon the subject by ascertaining not only the facts, but toreport 
such legislation as they may deem wise to be enacted, if any, in 
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order to do exactly the right thing in the interest of commerce 
and the great body of the people. 

That is the only pur of the committee. While that com- 
mittee, if the Senate should authorize it to do so, may desire to 
go to one or two places in the country away from the capital, 

et there is no purpose of traveling about the country ad libitum, 

ut simply to make an investigation of this question, so that 
when the committee is called upon at the next session of Con- 
gress they may be prepared to say what they think about it 
after having investigated the subject. 

While I do not believe in committees simply getting leave of 
the Senate to travel about the country, yet Í do believe there is 
no foundation for the impression which the country may have 
that committees of the Senate get this authority for the purpose 
of etapa 5 We are simply doing our duty as legislators when 
we ask the Senate to authorize a committee to investigate a par- 
ticular question which we are charged as committees to investi- 


gate. 

I believe that the Interstate Commerce Committee ought to 
be authorized to do this work. I believe also that there has 
never been a dollar spent, as the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs [Mr. JONES of Arkansas] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] have said, in the investigation of In- 
dian questions which ought not to have been spent. There are, 
as everybody knows in the Senate, difficult questions arising in 
connection with the regulation of Indian affairs in this country 
which have to be looked into. Who is going to doit if the com- 
mittee charged with the subject is not authorized to doit? How 
are they going to do it unless the Senate gives them power todo 
it by special sessions of their committee during the vacations of 
Congress? They can not do it when the Senate is in session. 
None of these committees can do such work during sessions. We 
are doing the country a service when we submit ourselves, as we 
have, to do these things without a dollar of extra compensation 
and impose upon ourselves extraordinary labor during the hot , 
weather.of the summer. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not regret at all that the 
Senator from Ohio has called attention to the resolutions which 
are pending before the Senate to authorize committees to sit 
during the recess to ache fai various subjects. Itis possible, 
indeed I think it is probable, that in the past the Senate has 
gone too far in that direction, and that we should be careful in 
the passage of such resolutions and limit them to subjects which 
e g great importance. Iagree with the Senator from Ohio 

at. 

Heretofore when many of the committees of the Senate were 
not authorized to employ clerks during the recess we all under- 
stood the reason for some of the resolutions which were then of- 
fered. It is true that there are quite a number of resolutions 
already pending in the body to authorize committees to sit dur- 
ing the recess, If they should all be agreed to, as has been the 
custom heretofore, there would not be a sufficient amount of 
money in the contingent fund to pay the expenses of them, 
825,000 being the amount 5 for that purpose. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio that we must be careful to 
limit these investigations within reasonable bounds; but, Mr. 
President, there are certain great questions which, if they are 
to be considered 1 and disposed of with proper econ- 
omy, can only be dealt with by means of these investigations. 

e have one committee, the Committee on Indian Depreda- 
tions, which has Indian depredation claims to the amount of over 
$300,000 now pending, which will be provided for in all proba- 
bility in the appropriations to be made next year, and there are 
also three or four or five million dollars depending upon the re- 
sult of the investigations by that committee. The Senate has 
never had the opportunity through any committee to give these 
claims proper consideration. The accounts are complicated, and 
hundreds of thousands, if not a million, of dollars may be saved, 
and probably will be saved, by that investigation. 

So with the resolution passed a few days ago in regard to the 
Committee on Commerce. There are great questions involved, 
which can not be properly examined in the busy hours of the 
session, I have been a member of the Committee on Commerce, 
and have given those particular questions all the time that was 
possible in view of other labors. I agreé with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] that it is simply an impossibility to come 
to a proper conclusion in those matters on the different reports 
we haye received from the Engineer Department. 

Mr. President, the resolution which isnow pending before this 
body is more far-reaching and of greater importance to the peo- 

le of this country than any one question that is now pending 
fore us. Questions of currency and taxation are not of greater 
importance when compared with the questions involved in the 
pro investigation. 
r.CULLOM. Perhaps the Senator had better designate the 
resolution to which he refers. 
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Mr. GORMAN. I mean the resolution presented by the Com- 


mittee on Interstate Commerce through the hed Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. The question should 
be inquired into at this time and not be postponed. The privi- 
leges granted to the Canadian railroads for transporting goods 
in bond through our territory and its effect on the American 
railroads affects great interests. It is pressing upon us and 
it ought to be inquired into more fully than it has been hereto- 
fore. Its effect upon millions and hundred millions of invested 
capital in our railroads depends very largely upon the conclu- 
sions we may reach upon the question. 

The other question is in reference to our own railroads, whether 
it is possible to make provision by law which will enable them to 
protect themselves in the matter of their freights and freight 
charges without doing injustice to communities and to individ- 


uals. We are only upon the threshold of that investigation.. 


The temper of the people of the country has not been such as to 
warrant legislation of the character insisted upon by those who 
are engaged in transportation and who go so far as to say that 
their future prosperity depends upon their securing the relief 
which they seek. 

Then the other matter—and I speak about this with great 
freedom—the recent decisions of courts of the United States, 
that under the act of Congress regulating interstate commerce, 
the act prohibiting combinations and pools, they have the right 
to determine not only what a man shall do but what he shall 
not do when he is an employé of a railroad company. It is the 
first great step in this country of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment to absolutely take possession of the railroads and of 
the men who are the employés of corporations. 

If the law warrants the decision, and ibly it does, then the 
law ought to be modified or repealed. I do not believe that the 

ple of this country will ever submit by any branch of the 
Government: whether the judicial or the legislative, to such re- 
strictions as have been placed upon them by these recent de- 
cisions. The late chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce [Mr. CULLOM], since the committee was created in 
this body, and every member of it—and I have been a member 
from the organization of the committee—had not the slightest 
conception that by that act, or the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio and afterwards reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, it was intended to give such power to the 
Federal 8 

Mr. HOAR. ill the Senator specify a little more fully (and 
what he says is very interesting) the point he has specially in 
mind? 

Mr. GORMAN. I mean tosay that the recent decision of the 
courts, that employés of railroad corporations could by order of 
the courts be restrained from quitting the service of the corpo- 
ration; that they can not resign their position as engineers, 
or other employés of the company; that not only are combina- 
tions to obstruct interstate commerce a misdemeanor, but that 
a single man, quitting work on his notion, is a violator of the 
act, is a most extraordinary decision. If the act of Congress 
warrants it, then we must meet that question at the very be- 
ginning of the next Congress. It ought to be inquired into 
carefully by men who have but one motive, that of protectin, 
the great interstate commerce, but that in doing so shall amen 
the law so that the liberty of the employés shail not be unduly 
restrained. The judges of the United States should not be 
armed with such power as to muke them czars. 

In aquestion of this sort, Mr. President, a matter of a few dol- 
lars for the investigation, when so much depends upon it, ought 
not to stand in this body a moment. I have never been a mem- 
ber of a roaming committee since I have had the honor of a seat 
on this floor. I did join my distinguished friend from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CULLOM] upon the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
for afew days. Iam unalterably opposed to junketing commit- 
tees; but I submit to the Senate that the line is perfectly well 
defined between a junketing committee and one that is looking 
after great interests, where not only millions of dollars are in- 
volved but where the rights of the people are also involved. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will inquire of the Senator from Maryland 
whether he saw any indication that there was a disposition to 
junket on the part of the committee of which he was a member? 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, none whatever; and there 
will not be upon this, I submit, with all due deference to the 
views of the Senator from Ohio, who properly wants to econo- 
mize in our expenditures in this body, in which I will join him 
heartily. He, as the leader of the opposition, active as he is nec- 
essarily from Da pester now in criticising the expenditures, 
will find that I go as far as he in protecting the Treasury. 
Lonly regret that that activity has not heretofore been displayed. 
But now that we have on this side of the Chamber the responsi- 
bility as well as the power, I trust our friends here will not flinch 
from an investigation, though it shall cost a few thousand dol- 


lars, where the liberties of our fellow-citizens are at stake as 
they are in this case. : 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I hardly think this is the time 
to enter into any extended discussion of the decisions which 
have been recently rendered in the courts relating to the rights 
of employés and corporations engaged in interstate commerce 
to discontinue their relations as employés, especially when it is 
admitted and urged here upon the floor of the Senate that this is 
a question to be specially investigated bya committee. In view 
of a single word which dropped from the lips of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], possibly thoughtlessly, I desire 
to say that I have not yet seen in those decisions anythin 
which looks like a usurpation of power by the courts, or whic 
in anyway looks like degrading the workingmen of this coun- 
try to the condition of serfs. 

I believe that people who are employed have no more right to 
engage in discriminations in commerce than people who employ 
them. Ido not believe that there is anything either in the in- 
terstate-commerce law or in the antitrust law which is not an 
aftirmance of well-considered and long-established common law; 
and while I have not the text of the decisions which have been 
rendered, I believe it will be found when they have been care- 
fully examined that they have only gone to the extent which has 
been common law for hundreds of years. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have not read the decisions to 
which the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] refers; but the 
trust act is, in my opinion, the law as applied to its local com- 
merce of every State in the Union except the State of Louis- 
iana. I believe thatis the only State where the common law does 
not prevail. At any rate, it is the law. The trust act sim ly 
extends to the United States commerce the principles smn 
every State which adopted the common law has as a part of its 
common law in reference to its local concerns. So Iam quite 
sure that no such doctrine as that which the Senator from Mary- 
land apprehends will be warranted by the law known as the 
Sherman law. 

The Senator from Maryland spoke of that act as one introduced 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. It is true that he in- 
troduced a bill which in an entirely new shape, without any sort 
of adoption of anything in his old bill, was reported to the Sen- 
ate from the Judiciary Committee, and passed by the Senate 
with almost absolute unanimity, having been very zealously sup- 
ported on both sides of the Chamber. It is impossible, Ì con- 
ceive, that any such doctrine as the Senator apprehends can be 
found in the bosom of that enactment. 

It is a mere extension of the common law in regard to com- 
bination in restraint of trade to the United States commerce. 
The interstate-commere law is a different enactment. That is 
a new piece of machinery. I have no doubt that the interstate 
commerce law as passed contains a good deal which some day 
will return to plague the inventors; indeed it has plagued the 
inventors a good deal since it has passed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I think it is unfortunate that this 
matter should have come up here for discussion, because it is 
necessarily in the nature of an ex parte criticism. Every lawyer 
knows how excecdingly unsafe it is to take the newspaper ac- 
counts of the decision of acourt in regard to a matter of as much 
importance as that which has been commented on by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. I was startled this morning in pickin 
up a Washington City paper to find that a great revolution h 
taken place, so far as the judiciary could accomplish it, as to the 


-common-law doctrine in regard to contracts in restraint of com- 


merce. I read very carefully what purported to be the substance 
of a decision of a district judge—Judge Speer, of Georgia. The 
article was headed “A great triumph for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers,” and makes the impression upon the pub- 
lic that this district judge had decided that the regulations of 
the locomotive engineers of the United States would be recog- 
nized by the Federal judiciary hereafter. 

In reading the decision, which is in this morning’s paper, it 
will be found that the text does not bear out the head at all. 
Judge Speer simply affirmed what every lawyer knows to be the 
elementary doctrine of the common law in regard to contracts in 
interstatecommerce. He simply affirmed what the bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee in regard to trusts affirmed and what 
the spirit if not the letter of the interstate-commerce law af- 
firmed. He has made no decision which varies from that doc- 
trine as I understand the report in this morning’s paper. He 
does decide that any contract or regulation which is a restraint 
of commerce is absolutely void, and he proceéds to say that any 
ba See has a right to give up his employment. 

"hatis the inherent right of every American citizen; but when 
the locomotive engineers. or any other association, or any cor- 
poration undertake to make a rule and enforce it in restraint of 
commerce that rule and regulation is absolutely void, and the 
courts will so hold. Does any lawyer see anything startling or 
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revolutionary in that? It has been the doctrine of the English 
law, and we adopted it in this country in all the States except 
Louisiana, where they have had the e Napoleon for two hun- 


dred years. 

If 5 such doctrine as the Senator from Maryland has an- 
eee has been decided by any court, I have not seen it. I 
undertake to say now in advance, as a lawyer, that if any such 
doctrine as he asserts has been declared by the judiciary of the 
United States it would be reversed by the Supreme Court with- 
out one dissenting opinion against it. Why, it would be a mon- 
strous doctrine. The Congress of the United States never inti- 
mated that that could be the law, much less did it enact such a 
statute. 

I had something to do with making what is called the antitrust 
law thatcamefrom the J 3 Committee. The difficulty we 
encountered was not in regard to the common-law doctrine. 
There never was any difference between lawyers as to that, that 
any contract, any regulation made in restraint of commerce, the 
eee penaa natural commerce of the country, was void. 

ere people went together and made a combination to put up 
prices it wasa restraint of commerce and impeded commerce 
among the States, and there wasno trouble aboutthat. The dif- 
ficulty we encountered was in drawing the line between the ju- 
risdiction of the General Government and of the States. The 
clamor was raised that we should go into the States and regu- 
late commerce between citizens of the States. 

The antitrust law, with which, with great deference, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had nothing to do except to vote upon it as any 
other member of this ate Pars law that was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee applies strictly, of course, and only to com- 
merce among the States. There was the trouble we had in re- 
gard to the enactmentof that measure. Thatlawsimply declares 
what is an elementary doctrine, that any contract or regulation 
of any sort in restraint of commerce, no matter how itis made or 
by whom made, is absolutely void, and that is the whole of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. May Lask the Senator what he would think 
of a proposition, which I shall state, and which seems to be one 
of the questions raised in the decision in Toledo, Ohio? I have 
not read the decision of the court, and therefore it may be 

remature to discuss it, but I understand that the decision was 
the court had the right to enjoin the employés of a corpora- 

tion engaged in interstate commerce from combining in such 
way as toobstruct that commerce; for instance, that it was avio- 
lation of the interstate-commerce law that they should unite in 
what they call a strike, and should boycott one set of cars from 
a certain railroad company and order the employés not to handle 
the freight from that company in order to transfer it to another. 

I understand that the decision of the court is that that combi- 
nation is unlawful and that the court could enjoin it. That 
seems to me to have gone very much further than any decision 
of any court heretofore, if I am correct about it. I have not 
seen the decision. That, I understand, was the subject of the 
in ulry proposed by the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. OORHEES]. 

Mr. VEST. My remarks were directed especially to the arti- 

ale in this morning’s paper with the startling headlines to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. BRICE. Allow me to ask, in referénce to the article this 
morning, does the Senator from Missouri understand that the 
decision did in terms đeclare the righs of the court to enjoin an 
employé from leaving the service of the company? 

Mr. VEST. No: I understood the decision to be simply the 
exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction of a district judge of the 
United States over property which was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, 

Mr. BRICE. Did it not include in that the power to order 
1185 sorvant of the company to continue in the discharge of his 

uties? 

Mr. VEST. No, I think not. 

Mr. BRICE. So long as the court thought he ought to be so 
enjoined? 

r. VEST. No, sir. 

Mr. BRICE. I call the Senator’s attention to the last clause 
of the decision. 

Mr. VEST. Is that the decision in Georgia? 

Mr. BRICE. In Georgia. The court say: 

While am b time se his right as an indi 
leave the 8 the recetver, he tet d so a 5 
jure the property of the company. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that doctrine to be applied to prop- 
erty then in the hands of a receiver and under the lute control 
of the court. If the judge meant by that that he could not quit 
his employment whenever he pleased, as a matter of course it is 
not the law. I read the opinion over, and came to the conclusion 
that Judge Speer simply meant to say that they could not injure, 
by any act of theirs in the way of intimidating other employés, 


the 1 1 which was under the control of the court in the 
hands its receiver, because it is very well known to lawyers 
thatthe Federal courts exercise the fullest prisio in regard 
to property that is in the hands of one of its agone, and every 
receiver is an agent of the court. Asa matter of course I assume 
that no district judge who is worthy of his position would de- 
clare that any employé did not have a right to quit his employ- 
= when he pleased. It would be absurd to hold that he co 

not do so. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. VEST. Cortainly. 

Mr.HOAR. I have looked at the last sentence which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] read, and it is interpreted by the 
preceding sentence. Perhaps the Senator from mae will 
allow me to read the last few sentences. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The court say: 

This declaration— 

After speaking of a declaration by the representatives of the 
Brotherhood— 
is authoritative, and the court will act u inding > 
neersof the Brotherhood, who are officers of — Ltt neg suk whe wees: 
resented by the committee and their assistant chief e eer, Mr. Young- 
son, all of whom were in the presence of the court when it was made. Teds 
accepted as made in good faith and a condition of the contract which the 
court will direct the receiver to make. While, therefore, any engineer may 
at any time exercise his as an individual to leave the service of the re- 
3 may not do so such manner as to injure the property of the 

I understand that to be the affirmance by the court of the 
doctrine that when a receiver is appointed and when officers 
subordinate to the receiver come into the court and take upon 
themselves the execution of the order of the court through the 
receiver as his officers and subordinates, as they are allowed by 
the court to do, they can not withdraw from that employment 
ata = and in a manner which will injure the property of thb 
cour 

Take the case of the receiver himself, for instance. Suppose 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] were appointed receiver of 
a large railroad company. He accepts the . — and having ac- 
cepted the office in opea court and undertaken it, and having 
got an entire knowledge of all the transactions and the dail 
running of the tri with freight contracts depending upon 
action, suppose he should suddenly say, I think I will throw 
this all up and start for Europe.” 

The court say, I will not allow you to do that. You have 
undertaken to do a duty as an officer of this court.” Everybody 
will agree that that is a reasonable exercise of the power of the 
court. In the two closing sentences here the judge applies that 
doetrine to officers under the receiver who had themselves in 
the presence of the court undertaken the duty. Whatelse there 
is in his opinion I do not know. 

Mr. VEST. I do not think the Senator from Massachusetts, 
or myself or any other lawyer would undertake to give an opin- 
ion in regard to what the court did mean without reading the 
entire opinion in an official form and without knowing the facts 
upon which it was rendered. It is enough for me to say that the 
headlines of the article in this morning's paper are not sustained 
by the text. It is headed: Labor claims a victory. Railroad 
receivers required to recognize the Brotherhood.” It is very 
obvious from the debate which has taken place that Senators are 
divided in opinion as to whether it is a victory of either party 
or not. From my reading of the opinion I think that the inten- 
tion of the judge was simply to declare the elementary princi- 
ples of the common law as to contracts, regulations, and rules in 
restraint of commerce, and that is the whole of it; but I will not 
undertake to criticise the opinion until I have seen it officially. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. Pendant, a few mornings ago my at- 
tention was called to the subject under discussion by publications 
that have not been alluded to as yet in this debate. These pub- 
lications purported to be verbatim reports of two judicial deci- 
sions, one by Judge Taft, of the circuit courtof the United States, 
andthe other by Judge Ricks, of the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of Ohio, rendered at Toledo. 
Those decisions prompted theresolution which I then introduced 
and which is now partially at least under discussion. In that 
resolution I set out the tenth section of the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, known as the “ interstate-commerce 
act.” Sir, I am satisfied that section goes further than anyone 
supposed it did at the time of the passage of the act, unless per- 
chanee some person or persons interested in having a sweepi: 
and oppressive enactment that would practically chain arail 
employé to his car, to his locomotive, at the behest of the cor- 
poration, dictated the provision and had it put in. 

Mr. President, instead of discussing Judge Speer’s decision, 
which is noticed in this morning’s paper, I shall briefly discuss 
the decisions that have been made in Ohio, as I understand. I 
read the decision of Judge Speer this morning, and it is subject 
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to the comments made by the Senator from rere ne VEST]. 
ee headlines are much stronger than the body of the decision. 

o proclamation at the head is much more pronounced than the 
text. The text does not sustain the announcement which pre- 
cedes it, but it does not follow that the decision should therefore 
be criticised. I think the main fault is in the law-itself, in- 
creased and aggravated in some instances by the w ess 
and cagerness with which Federal courts construe laws in favor 
of corporate power and against labor in this country. 

The greatest and most dangerous question to-day before us is 
the encroachments of corporation power, colossal consolidated 
wealth against those that are helpless in its presence, powerless, 
and who have to obey its mandates to get bread and to live. 

Sir, let us see what it is that is under consideration. Having 
set out the tenth section, let us see fora moment whatitcontains. 
Without going into detail, I say here as a lawyer it provides that 
if an employé of a public corporation, either alone or incompany 
with others, leaves the emg ra her of such corporation ata time 
of his own choosing, he is liable to be prosecuted, convicted, and 
fined heavily for a misdemeanor. 

If a solitary individual, not engaged with numbers or conspir- 
ing with others or moving in a strike, but for himself alone, 
sees fit to leave the i aon of his corporation master he 
can be held under this law and prosecuted. Having stated in 
general the scope of this section, this terrible section for the en- 
slavement of laboring people, the resolution which I had the 
honor to introduce proceeds to say: 

And whereas it is alleged that said section of the law as it now stands has 
been construed by the judges of the circuit and district courts of the United 
States in recent decisions at Toledo, Ohio, to mean that— A 

Then I quote the language that was set outin the decisions 
and reported some days ago, in the newspapers it is true, but 1 
take it for granted there was no motive to misstate a single word 
of the decisions, and that they are substantially correct as I have 
quoted them here— 
the duties of an employé— 

This is the language of the decision. That— 
the duties of an employé of a public eee are such that he can not 
always choose his own time for quitting that service, but that in 5 
to leave the employment of such corporation of his own free will and to es- 
cape from its contro! and consequent servitude such employé is guilty of a 
88 and liable to severe penalties. 

To be prosecuted for a misdemeanor and fined heavily! 

Now, Mr. President, whatever else may be said, that is a law, 
as interpreted by the courts, which chains a laborer to his en- 
gine and his car as completely as the galley slave was ever 
chained to his oar. It prohibits his departure from his work. 
It says that, once enlisted, he has become bound as a private 
soldier in the Army; that if he leaves his post he is to be pun- 
ished as a deserter. 

Mr. President, when such an issue as this is presented we have 
reached a point in this country where it becomes us to pause 
and retrace our steps. I heartily concur in the remarks and 
respond to the tone of the Senator from Maryland, who so 
strongly stated the grasping powers of the Federal judiciary of 
this country a few moments ago; but before denouncing the 
Federal judiciary for its encroachments on the laboring classes 
let us clear our own skirts. 

Let us see that no law remains long on our statute books, put 
there however it may have been, which punishes an individual 
laborer for leaving the employment of a corporation or of any 
other employer. hoever heard of sucha law before? Onein- 
dividual employs another individual, and the individual em- 
ployed can leave when he pleases. Has a corporation become 
such a master that it can say to those under itsemployment that 
they shall remain there indefinitely? An employé can not al- 
ways choose his time, the decisions say. Can he choose it at all? 
If his own choice does not govern, he must of course ask permis- 
sion of a master whom Congress and the courts have established 
over him. To hold a man’s person for the specific performance 
of personal service is the direct reénactment of involuntary serv- 


itude in this country. 
An action for es isthe only remedy ever known in a free 
country for the violation of a labor contract. Theclaim now for 


the first time in this country put forth that the laborer can be 
bound by law to continue in service after he has made up his mind 
to quit is the principle on which peonage, serfdom, slavery are 
founded wherever they exist on the faceof the globe. No graver 
uestion than this has ever appeared here. It touches the ee! 
oundations of free government, and involves the liberty an 
happiness of meritorious millions upon whose labors the pros- 
perity of this country depends and whose 8 should be 
the first care of the erican Congress. These sentiments are 
not new with me. They are as old as the years of my political 
life, and will only cease to control my action when all action is 
ended so far as I am concerned. 
Sir, such were the considerations which induced me to intro- 
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duce this resolution, instructing the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to inquire “what action may be necessary, either b 
the re of said tenth section or by the enactment of ad- 
ditional 1 tion for the better protection of the laboring 
people of the United States in their natural and inalienable 
rights and for their greater security from the encroachments 
of corporation power.” 

I know very well what may be said on the corporation side of 
this discussion. I will answer in advance. Nobody pretends 
that an engineer can fling himself from his en and abandon 
iten route and in motion, thus endangering life. Such an act 
would be acriminal attempt to wreck a ran ag has always 
been 5 by the laws of every State in the Union and of 
the whole civilized world. 

That is not, however, what is meant or contemplated by this 
law. This law as construed by the courts 
not alone or in company with others, though in an orderly way 
and in the exercise of what we have heretofore thought to be 
natural and inalienable rights, sever his connection with a cor- 

ration. It is decided that he has enlisted to stay, and he is to 

punished as a deserter if he leaves his post or attempts to 
cast off the badge of his servitude, z 

Mr. President, I have not much to say in regard to the judi- 
ciary itself. When bad laws are enacted, by mistake or other- 
wise, some judges are glad to mitigate their evils; evince no 
pleasure in their enforcement; point out with a gentle hand the 
errors they contain, and make the injury they inflict as light as 
possible. On theother hand, there are judicial minds that 
at power, love it for its own sake, enforce it ruthlessly, and ig- 
nore the protection and safety of the people. The old distinc- 
tions here at once arise between a strong federal government 
and a government resting upon the consent of the people. Jef- 
ferson, the great apostle of poise libert: sforesealng such dan- 
gers as are now upon us, proc aimed in his day that the Federal 
S the sappers and miners of constitutional liberty. 

o they are, such of them as with a greedy thirst for power de- 
light to enforce laws of the kind we are now considering. 

think, Mr. President, that the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce could not be better employed than in making inguiry into 
this dangerous question where friction comes between corpora- 
tion porer andthe humble though strong and patient multitude 
of laborers of this land. Weare going in the pathway of nations 
who have gone before us. Old history is being retnacted day by 
day. The grasp of wealth, the consolidation of capital, coming 
here from year to year and obtaining . mana- 
cles as it were upon the labor of the land, is no ing new. It 
has Soa gpa before in other lands and ages, and with its growth 
personal liberty and the institutions of free government have 
rished by the wayside. If thisGovernment is to be overtaken 
5 CARMEN, if there is to be revolution, change in its substance 
and form, it will come upon this vital point more quickly than 
on any other within the scope of my mental vision. 

Mr.PLATT. Mr. President, [have been convinced for months 
and years that nobody did the laboring man of the country any 
greater injury than those who attempted by appeals to his passion 
to inflame him, to incite him to unlawful acts. The laboring 
man of the country desires to submit to the laws of the country, 
and I think he asks no advocate of his right to disobey the laws 
of the country. The laboring man, I apprehend, does not want 
to enter into any unlawful combinations any more than he desires 
corporations to enter into unlawful combinations. 

The real, true laboring man of this country desires to engage 
in no organization or association or to be guilty of no act which 
will destroy property, which will restrain trade, which will dis- 
astrously affect the operations of trade, and no greater injury 
can be done to him and his cause than intemperate appeals td 
him to defend any fancied right which he may have to engage 
55 e and organizations which are calculated to do pu 

njury. ` 

Now, as I said before, I do not propose at this time to discuss 
some decisions which have been rendered, which Senators say 
they have not read, and which I apprehend we have none of us 
examined so that we are thoroughly informed as to the point of 
those decisions. I simply want here and now to say that before 
the matter is thoroughly within our cognizance, before we un- 
derstand exactly what has been decided, it is not wise to attack 
the judiciary of the United States; it is not wise to charge it with 
desiring to usurp power; it is not wise to intimate that judges 
are czars; it is not wise to talk about the disposition of the ju- 
diciary to reduce laborers to the condition of slaves and chain 
them to their oars. 

That is not wise legislation. Itis not wise discussion in the 
halls of legislation. We as legislators should haye no passion 
about matters of this sort. Above all we should not seek for 
litical advantage to be derived from occasions like this. 
laboring man of this country will learn who his friends are, 


‘he 
He 


says the . é can ' 


will not be deceived. He will not bə deceived by frantic appeals 
to his passions, whether they take place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or in the newspapers, or elsewhere. He has no desire togo 
beyond the limits of the law, and he has confidence, I believe, 

` the courts that he will be protected in all his legal rights. 


I desire just to put in another remonstrance here. I do not 
believe, and I do not think the laboring man believes, that when 
engaged in the employment of common carriers he can choose 
his own time to leave that employment. The Senator from In- 
diana himself, seeing the length and breadth of the doctrine 
which he affirmed here—that it was the right of any man em- 

loyed to leave his employment whenever he chose—puts in a 
PAS Hecan talk in one breath about a man being chained 
to his oar and he is forced in the next breath to say that he may 
not leave that oar under all circumstances. 

Common carriers are quasi public officers. They are engaged 
in the performance of a public duty, the transportation of pas- 
sengers and property. sda bs who engages in their em- 
ployment becomes a quasi public officer engaged in and respon- 
sible for the transportation of passengers and property, and 
neither the 1 carrier, be he corporation or individual nor the 

rson employed by the public carrier, can quit his occupation 

a way to damage passengers or property, in my judgment, 
That has been the law of all civ. nations for years and 
hundreds of years. 

Can an engineer in a steamboat plying up and down the Poto- 
mac River in a storm choose that time to leave the ompoymont 
of the common carrier that is transporting passengers and prop- 
erty along the river? Can he abandon at? Can he suffer 
it to go to ruin? Can he endanger the lives of the passengers 
and put the property in peril? rtainly he can not, any more 
than his employer can. Can astage-driver, midway between the 
points of his route, in a dark ngat anda blizzard, say, I choose 
this moment as the time when I will quit the service of my em- 
ployer,“ and abandon his stage and the passengers to the fury of 
the storm? Can a person engaged by a railroad corporation 
abandon his occupation in a way to injure the property which is 
in the course of transportation? Iapprehend not. Iapprehend 
that no laboring man, that no employé, whether he belongs to 
an organization of labor or not, will set up that right. 

Therefore it is not true—it is not trueas a matter of law—that 
the employé can always quit the service of the common carrier. 
Just when and how he may quit that service I do not undertake 
to say. Under what circumstances he must, for the protection 
of the property which he is engaged in carrying, remain in the 
service, or at what point of time he may without injury to that 
company leave the service, is not the question here. That may 
well be left with the courts. 

If the court has made any mistake in this decision, and I do 
not know enough about it to determine in my own mind whether 
it has or not, the Supreme Court of the United States will set 
it right. But what is to be gained by this intemperate talk 
about courts and judges and the judiciary and about chaining la- 
borers to the oar and making them galley slaves? ‘The laboring 
man of this country, as I have already remarked, does not desire 
to do injury either to persons or property. He will, in my judg- 
ment, if he knows it, engage in no illegal combination, and if 
he does engage in illegal combinations he should be as much open 
to the decisions of the court as capital when it engages in iy re 
combinations. There is no distinction between capital and la- 
bor in this matter. Illegal combinations are what courts will aim 
at and what law should aim at and what lawmakers should aim 
at. Capital will not be shielded when it eneagee in illegal com- 
binations, nor will labor orlaborers be shielded if they engage in 
illegal combinations. 

Do not let us lose our heads, Mr. President, for the sake of 

litical advantage. Let us hold to principles. Combinations 

nrestraint of trade, whether by capital or whether by laborers, 
are illegal, and combinations in restraint of trade which the 
United States Government has a ae to protect, whether by 
capital or by laborers, should be dealt with with the same justice 
and the same vigor. 

I again say that I do not discuss these cases, because I am not 
fully adv as to their scope and their meaning, but I do desire 
here to say that nothing is to be gained by rushing in such hot 
haste to defend laboring men from what after all may not have 
been any injustice to them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am not going now to enter 
into the discussion which seems to have been opened by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut Mr. PLATT] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. I will be pardoned if I say that in my judg- 
ment that discussion is a little premature. But this matter wi 
not, I trust, be without value to us now and hereafter. 

I was very profoundly impressed with the speech made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. HOAR] when we were discuss- 
ing what is known as the antioption bill, and when the other day 
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he was discussing the election of United States Senators by the 
people. I will not say before we condemn, but before we proceed 
to criticise, anybody else, I submit that it is our duty to put our 
own house in order. 

I know how difficult it is to resist appeals from a large body 
of my fellow-countrymen upon any given subject. I know how 
hard it is to say to them or to myself, you may conclude that 
that particular legislation is for your interest, but the Constitu- 
tion of your country stands in the way, and I can not votə for it. 

The agitation on this very proposition, begun several years 
ago, has been increasing in volume, in importance, I may say in 
intelligence. First, the demand was made upon Congress under ~ 
what is known as the commerce clause of the Constitution to 
pass the interstate-commerce act and control the corporations 
of the country engaged in that business. We have heard from 
my distinguished friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr.CuULLOM], 
usually so accurate, so conservative, so patriotic, the statement 
that he never dreamed for an instant that there was anything 
in that act which justified the decision of the courts in Ohio of 
which we have just heard. 

It only shows, Mr. President, that with the exercise of all the 
sagacity and all the patriotism of which we are capable we some- 
times tamper with and at least treat inconsiderately the grave 
and solemn provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
It was done, sir, when we were discussing what was known as 
the antioption bill. It has been done again and again in this 
body and in the other House, yielding, as I havesuggested, to what 
appears at least to be the demand of a large number of our fel- 
low-countrymen whose voices are entitled to our consideration. 
As I stated, it is our duty to clear our own skirts before we in- 
veigh against other co’rainate branches of the Government. If 
there is in the tenth section of this act, which I hold in my hand 
authority for the court to have made the decision which is said 
to have been made, the responsibility is upon ourselves and not 
upon the court. 

If we have dealt lightly with the Constitution in our anxie 
to control the commerce of this country, the fault and res - 
bility are with us and with nobody else. I will venture the as- 
sertion that it was not in the mind of a single Senator upon this 
floor, however able a lawyer he might be, thatthe authority for 
that decision could have n found in this provision of law. 

Mr. HOAR. May Lask the Senator from South Carolina what 
he understands the substance of the decision to be when he 
makes that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not read the decision. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me for one moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Let me read it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have only discussed it as I have heard it 
from Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Car- 
olina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 7 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps I am all wrong, because I have only 
hastily seen the decision in the papers; but I understand that 
the Congress of the United States enacted that no railroad cor- 
poration in this country should give a preference to any one rail- 
road in handling its freight over any other; that it should deal 
with allequally and fairly without preference. Thatseems to 
be pretty sensible legislation. 

If the Senator from South Carolina and myself present our- 
selves to a common carrier to take a parcel, he going first and 
I next, the common carrier can not lay his parcel aside and take 
mine first because he likes me better, if any such unreasonable 
carrier could be found, which is not very likely. That is the 
provision of our law. Certain employés of a railroad say, 
We do not like a certain other railroad for some reason or 
other, and we will continue in the service of the common car- 
rier.” Of course all railroad corporations act only by their 
agencies and instrumentalities. The court comes in and says to 
this railroad company, You and your servants and agents shall 
carry out that law and treat all other railroads with entire 
equality.” Whereupon the engineers, or the workmen, what- 
ever thoy are, continuing in the service of that road and not 
leaving it, say We will not doit. Here is a railroad in South 
Carolina we do not like, and that railroad’s freight shall not be 
moved when itcomes-to the road we are working on.“ The jud 
says that the injunction of a court of equity applies, when its 
mandate is to obey the law, not only to the corporation, but toall 
its servants, and you who undertake to continue in the service of 
that road shall not ree the law. 

I will venture to say, if I may be pardoned one other word, 


that if the court had said that thing to the president of the road 
or to the superintendent, or to any of the officials not denomi- 
nated laborers, there would have been one universal chorus of 
approbation from the American people if the court had led him 
by the heels if he had disobeyed. I understand Judge Taft and 
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Ricks have said that thing alike to all the servants and 
employés: As long as you are servants and employés of that road 
‘ou haye got to obey this law, made in the interest of the United 


tates and made also by the earnest request,” as the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina has so eloquently said, ‘‘of the very 
men and class of men you belong to.” That is the whole of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not expressing any opinion about the 
wisdom or unwisdom, the justice or aly pes this decision, 
because I have not read it. Possibly the decision may be en- 
tirely proper; I make no criticism about it; but what I was say- 
ing is that if that decision goes to the extent represented and 
as was not contemplated in the act I hold in my hand, it was in- 
advertence or a want of consideration on our part. It may be 
entirely proper, but I have been told that the decision goes en- 
tirely beyond that, and prevents the employés from leaving the 
service of the corporation. How far we intended that to be dune 
is a question. I have not condemned the decision. It seems to 
me, after reading this tenth section, that the court was right, be- 
cause it is not restricted to corporations and to common carriers, 
but extends to persons as well, and all persons combining for the 

urpose of interfering with the freedom of interstate commerce. 
Whether that evil can be reached by injunction or in what form 
is one of the questions I understand we are to inquire into, 

But, Mr. President, what I was trying to impress upon the 
Senate was that if no such decision was contemplated under this 

rovision of the interstate-commerce.act, it shows conclusively 
ee was not careful in the enactment. I have no criticism 
to make upon anybody for that, for, as I said, I am perfectly 
aware how difficult it is, with all the 3 and all the con- 
ser vatism, to avoid the occurrence of such things in the future. 

If I were called upon to express an opinion as to what I con- 
ceive to be the greatest danger to the perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment as it was originally organized, I would say it was to be ex- 
pected from the usurpations of Congress itself. It is the en- 
croachment of the legislative department of the Government 
which threatens the safety of this country and the liberties of 
the people. 

Congress is called upon from session to session to stretch out 
its arms and take within its scope not only the jurisdiction jus- 
tified by the Constitution itself, but jurisdiction upon all con- 
ceivable subjects which had much better be left to the States 
and the people of the States. I doubted at the time, and I must 
say I see no reason to have that doubt removed, whether it was 
wise to pass this act. Iam not surprised that results have flown 
from it which have startled Senators upon this floor. It is in 
my judgment an abuse of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Such an exercise of power was never contemplated by 
those who made that instrument. As oppressive as corporate 

ower may be and may have been in this country, it is in the 
ong run safer to leave their conduct to the laws of competition 
between themselves. 

We are always in danger when we do not confine ourselves to 
the strict letter of the Constitution in our legislation, when we 
do not confine ourselves to a jurisdiction which is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. Whenever we transcend that we are in 
danger of just what has occurred under the tenth section of this 
act. As I desire to get the tenth section into the RECORD, I ask 
the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The tenth section of the act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sud. 10. That any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or, 
Whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any director or officer 
thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or em- 
ployed by such corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, com- 

any, person, or party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shali will- 

ngly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act pro- 
hibited or declared to be unlawful, or who shall ald or abet therein, or shall 
willfully omit or fail to do any act, matter, or thing in this act required to 
be done, or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thi 
so directed or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or shall ai 
or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of any infraction of 
this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not to exceed 85,000 for each offense. 


Mr.CULLOM. Mr. President, this whole discussion has been 
somewhat of a surprise to me, and Iam inclined to think to every- 
body else, even to those of us who have taken part in it. Butas 
there has been a good deal said about the decisions, since I had 


the honor to make a few remarks in the Senate a while ago I 
have received what purports to be the decision of Judge Ricks 
in the case at Toledo. As itis very brief, I think I take the 


liberty of reading it tothe Senate. Judge Ricks’s decision is as 
follows: 


This suit was instituted by the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan 
Railway Company to compel the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road, the Pennsylvania Company, and other defendants to receive from it 
and deliver to it freight and cars destined from one State to another, com- 
monly knewn as interstate freight. 
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That was the case as it appeared in the United States courts, 


The bill was drawn to enforce the third section of the interstate-commerce 
act, which provides: 

The chairman of the committee has been commenting upon the 
tenth section of the act, which is the penalty section, but the 
suit is brought under the third section of the interstate-com- 
merce act, and it reads as follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or 
any particular description of trafic, in any respect whatsoever, or to subject 
any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any par- 
ticular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or dis-, 
advantage in any respect whatsoever. 


That seems to read pretty well and is the common law of the 
country. 

The common carriers subject to the provisions of that act are defined by | 
the statute to be any common carrier or carriers engaged In the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property wholly by railroad, or partly by rallroad and 
partly by water, when both are used under a common control, management, 
or be hem gh pray ery a continuous carriage or shipment from one State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia toany other State 
or Territory ofthe United States.” 

The subject-matter of this litigation is therefore the construction and en- 
forcement of an act of Congress, and the court acquires jurisdiction because 
of the Federal question involved. That suchquestionisinvolved I think too 
plain for serious controversy. It is sufficient to constitute a case for cogni- 
zance by a Federal court if it involves but asingle uestion de- 
pendent on the Constitution or a law or a treaty o States, al- 
though it may at the same time involve any other questions that depend on 
the general principles of law. Chief Justice Marshall, in Osborn vs. United 
States Bank, 9 Wheaton, 738, considered 


Mr. DAVIS. Ogden? 
Mr. CULLOM. Ogden is, I believe, the real report, but it 
says here Wheaton ”— 


this point, and came to the following conclusion: “We think, then, that 
when a question to which the judicial power of the Union is extended by the 
Constitution forms an ingredient of the o al case, it is in the power of 
Congress to give circuit courts jurisdiction of that cause, although other 
questions of fact or law may be involved in it.” 

Remedies of a similar nature might undoubtedly be invoked under the 
statutes andthe common law, but the act in Fi aor sw affords the broadest, 
ae effective relief, and the jurisdiction is therefore safely grounded upon 
that law, 

Upon the filing of this bill on the 11th 72 of March, and upon application 
of the complainant to me at chambers, in Cleveland, a mandatory injunction 
was allowed, directed to the defendants, their agents, officers, servants, and 
employés, and it was therein ordered that the said defendants, Albert G. 
Blair, Jacob S. Morris, the Pennsylvania Company, the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway Company, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail 
Company, the Michigan Central Railroad Com y, the Cincinnati, H - 
ton and Dayton Railroad Company, the Columbus, Hocking Valley and To- 
le lo Railway Company, the Toledo and Ohio Central Railway Company, the 
Cincinnati, Jackson and Mackinaw Railway Company, and each of themand 
their officers. agents, servants, and employés be, and they are oer 
joined and restrained from refusing to offer and extend to the said Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railroad Company the same equal facilities 
for interchange of traffic on interstate business between said railway com- 
panies as are enjoyed by other railway companies, and from refusing to re- 
ceive from the said Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Com- 
pany cars billed from points in one State to points in another State which 
may be offered to said defendant com) jes the complainant, and from re- 
fusing todeliver in like manner to sa V may be billed 
over said complainant's line, from points in one State to points in other 
States, which may be offered to said defendant companies by the complain- 
ant, and from refusing to deliver in like manner to said complainant oars 
which may be billed over complainant's line from points in one State to 
points in other States. ° 

" Ordered that a writ of injunction be issued out of and under the seal of 
this court as prayed for in the bill of complaint, to remain in force until the 
further orders of court herein.“ 

The application for this order was made to me at chambers, in Cleveland, 
late on Saturday night, March 11. The situation set out in the bill disclosed 
an emergency in which prompt action was necessary. granted a sim- 
ilar mandatory order in 1891 on a bill for an injunction filed in this court by 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroads, and it was enforced with beneficent 
results as against its engineers, firemen, and trainmen, who had refused to 
handle interstate-commerce ht loaded on cars consigned to various 
ports on Lakes Superior and Michigan. The bill in this case clearly entitled 
the complainant to relief as a t the defendant railroads, who were 
threatening to refuse to receive or deliver interstate freight. 

The section of the interstate-commerce law above quoted made it manda- 
oF upon connecting raliroads to receiveand deliver passengers and freight 
and to afford equal facilities for the interchange of trafic. Corporations 
can act owy through their officers, agonie, and servants, so that the manda- 
tory provisions of the law which apply to the corporation apply with equal 
force to its officers and employés. ‘The ean of the court to issue such 
an order has been questioned, but it rests on well-established principles. In 
Beadl vs. Perry, L. R., 3 Eq. 465, a mandatory injunction was granted on 


motion by Sir John Stewart, V. C. 
Judge Ricks also read Judge Taft’s decision in the Ann Arbor injunction 
case, in which the temporary injunction against Chief Arthur, of the Engi- 


neers’ Brotherhood, is allowed. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me to state that the 
87 section to which I referred is an amendment of the orig- 
inal act? x 

Mr. CULLOM. That is true, but the whole law as it is now 
was before the judges, and the decision was really made under 
the third section, which requires fair treatment by one railroad 
of all the rest. 
rege BUTLER. Is not that the section which prevents pool- 

r. CULLOM. No; itisnot. The third section is not the 
pooling section. 
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Mr. BUTLER. The fifth section, I should say. 
Mr. CULLOM. The fifth section is the antipoo section. 
Mr. BUTLER. That is an amendment to the text of 


The section to which the Senator re- 
ferred and had inserted in the RECORD is the penal section of 
the statute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly. 

Mr. CULLOM. But the decision of the court is under the 
third section, which, I think, is the law of England and of almost 
every other country where any legislation exists on this general 
subject. - 

As the chairman of the committee has taken occasion to make 
some remarks concerning the propriety of this interstate-com- 
merce legislation, I simply desire to say that the people of the 
United States have been divided into three classes: One class 

uiring the Government to own the railroads; another class re- 
aa that Congress should put in force the commercial clause 


of the Constitution for the regulation of interstate commerce; 
and the third class, the themselves, not wanting any- 
thing done at all. 


That is about the statement of the division of sentiment upon 
this question. The laboring classes themselves, together with 
the at body of the poopie of this country, long before any 
legislation was completed in the Congress of the United States 
under the provisions of the Constitution, were demanding that 
something should be done. The Senator intimates that we have 
made haste about interstate legislation—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh no, Mr. President; I did not criticise the 
Senator adversely at all. 

Mr. CULLOM, I do not understand that the Senator criti- 
cised me at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I said I thought perhaps we had pro- 
ceeded inconsiderately. 

Mr, CULLOM. I understand that was the remark of the Sen- 
ator; but the fact is that the Con of the United States had 
this subject under consideration for ten years before anything 
was ever accomplished. A further fact is that for nearly one 
hundred years after the Constitution was adopted containing that 
— A clause, giving Congress directly the control of the 
regulation of interstate commerce, nothing whatever had been 

except two little acts of Congress, one allowing the con- 
solidation of railroads, and the other providing for the unloading 
of cattle and watering them somewhere between Illinois and the 
far West and New York. It seemed to the people of the United 
States that the time had come when that provision of the Consti- 
tution should be vitalized and that Congress should assert its 
power in the regulation of commerce over these great common 
carriers of the country. 

So far as the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate is 
concerned, as the Senator from South Carolina, now the chair- 
man of that committee, intimates, we approached this subject 

with great conservatism. We thought we were as careful as 
bie; we allowed the matter to run along session after session 
ore we came to a conclusion, and when we did arrive at a con- 
clusion we thought we had secured the passage of an act which 
would result not only in the protection of the great body of the 
people of this country in their individual rights, but in ever 
other way; that we had put in force an act of Congress whic 
would, to some extent at least, control and regulate these great 
corporations, which I regard as a very dangerous element in 
this country, unless they are regulated by the Government of 
the United States. Such vast wealth in control of a few men 
becomes a danger not under control of government. To-da: 
there are about $10,000,000,000 worth of property in these rail- 
road corporations. Perhapsone-eighth of all the wealth of the 

United States to-day is in the railroad companies of the United 

States; and the railroad corporations are substantially as one. 

They necessarily almost and naturally drift together, and prac- 

tically they are controlled by a half-dozen men in this country. 

I thought and the people thought and Congress thought that 
the time had come when some restraint and regulation should 
be enacted by Congress for the purpose of preventing these cor- 
porations from imposition or oppression upon the people in what- 
ever way they might see propor to undertake to enforce it. 

I have never had any disposition to impose unnecessary re- 
straints upon the railroad companies. I am certain that my 

efforts as one Senator, feeble as they have been, have been in 
the line, as I thought, of protecting the great masses of the peo- 

e of this country from imposition, extortion, unjust discrim- 

tion, or oppression in anyway, including the great laboring 

class of nearly a million people operaning these railroads. 

I do not see anything in the decision of Judge Ricks which at 
this moment I desire to criticise. I do not the right 
of the Government to say under all circumstances that a man 
must work and that he shall not stop. I reco: and believe 
in the freedom of the people of this country. I can very well 


conceive, however, of cases where a man aural as an engi- 
neer or in any other ne pening Cre operating a railroad ought not 
to be at liberty to lay down oar and desert the ship, if I may 
use that illustration; but I believe in the freedom of the great 
masses of the people who are operating the railroads of the coun- 
try to quit when they please, as a general eee and there 
is not anything in that decision, so far as I can see in reading it, 
which interferes with that individual right of any man. 

Mr. President, Ido not care to discuss this subject longer, but 
I think it has been demonstrated by the discussion here to-day 
that the subject needs to be investigated by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce or some other committee, so that when the 
next session convenes we may know what the law is, what the 
decisions are, and what the rights are as between the corpora- 
tions and the men who are operating them as subordinates, as 
well as what are the rights of the people at large. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say a word upon the 
pending question. I think the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. CUL- 
LOM] is quite right. The question is one of importance. The 
committee ought to sit during the recess of Congress and ought 
to investigate the subject. 

The question involved is whether or not the right of a court 
to punish for pac is unlimited, whether it supersedes the 
constitutional provisions which guarantee to a citizen the secu- 
rity of his personal freedom from arrest except under process of 
5 70 poa in the manner provided in the Constitution of the United 

It is an unheard-of proposition that a judge shall turn the act 
of a citizen in declining to perform a duty, solvable in damages 
a violation of a contract, into a criminal act, and deprive him o 
the right of trial by jury, of indictment, of confronting his wit- 
nesses, and of defending himself. How far is this power to 
ponar for contempt iu the breast of a single judge, restrained 

y no guarantees, no reservations of personal right, to extend? 

The interstate-commerce law provides that certain offenses 
shall be penal, makes them cr , and certain otherwise 
simple violations of contract obligations assumed upon the civil 
side of the court, and there to be determined, it makes under 
certain circumstances penal; but does that divest the citizen of 
his right to trial in the manner provided by the Constitution of 
the United States? That is the grave question; and that is the 
paar where the civil liberties and the rights of the citizen are 

nvolved. The Constitution says: 

The right of th $ 
est ats um enotna b searches snd tation abil aot 96 Vise, amd 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 


Mation, and ticularly describing the place to besearched, and the persons 
or things to Re soised : 55 e 


It further directs that no person shall be deprived of his lib- 
erty without due process of law. Is the process of contempt due 
pronese of law, except in the most restricted cases, where there 

an open defiance of the jurisdictional power, a rightful exer- 
cise of power by the court? Certainly not, If it be true that 
the power of the court to issue an injunction upon a laborer re- 
gang him to perform a duty which he has contracted to per- 

orm can be punished as a contempt of court by his incarcera- 
tion, then there is no limit to the judicial power. 

Ido not agree with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] that there have been usurpations of the legislative 
power. The supreme soyereign legislature of this country is 
the people, and Congress is the people's representative, it obeys 
the voice of the people, and, in my judgment, it is a necessary 
part of this Constitution for the protection of the people. 

This great consolidation of capital which teaches us that prop- 
erty has superior rights to human life and to mankind and to the 
personal liberties of men ought not to have a place in our system 
of government or in the deliberations of this body. This power 
of api pr arbitrary and unlimited, should be restrained b 
law, and this tribunal here is the place where should be consid- 
ered what shall be the restraints and the limitations placed upon 
it. If it be necessary for the common carriers of this country 
to have enlisted men bound to military service, let the law be 
so framed and so considered, but let it be done with afull knowl- 
edge on the part of the man that he sacrifices his civil rights 
=~ his personal rights for advantages which may be given to 


m. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this discussion seems to 
have taken a wide range. If I understand it, the question before 
the Senate is the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES] authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs to make 
investigations during the vacation, which resolution it is pro- 
posed to refer to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. I ask to be corrected if I am 


wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The 
Chair would state that when that resolution was introduced the 
Senator from Massschusetts [Mr. HOAR] made an objection that 
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it should lie over until to-morrow, but, some Senators i 
to be heard on it, the Senator from Massachusetts withdrew 
3 for that purpose. That is the way the matter now 
stan 
Mr. CHANDLER. That is the resolution now pending. With 
reference to that resolution, I hope, when it comes before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, that it may be adopted. The Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs having deemed it important to the transaction of its busi- 
ness that authority to sit during the vacation should be given, I 
am in favor of giving it to them. I am ing to trust to the 
committee not to abuse the discretion intrus to them by the 
Senate, as I think nearly every committee of this body is worthy 
of being similarly trusted by Senate. 
Mr. President, the larger portion of the debate appears to have 
been upon a resolution reported this morning from the Commit- 
tee on 8 Commerce, which was a resolution originall 
introduced by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]. It 
roposed to authorize an investigation during the recess of the 

| ees Gt ied Committee on Interstate Commerce, in the first 

place, of the expediency of modifying that portion of the interstats- 
commerce law which prohibits pooling under any circumstances, 
and also to investigate the subject of sealing and closing cars 
and of bonding merchandise along our Northern borders. That 
resolution being before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
a resolution was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], in which he proposed that the com- 
mittee should be authorized to inquire into the expediency of 
further legislation concerning the interstate-commerce law in 
its relation to the employés of railroads and other common car- 
riers in view of recent judicial decisions. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce have reported back 
the resolution introduced by the Senator from Delaware sub- 
stantially as he offered it. e committee have also added to 
that resolution a clause proposing an investigation pe aiaa 2 
as uested by the Senator from Indiana. The clause is di- 
5 of some of the rhetoric which naturally and perhaps be- 
fittingly accompanied the resolution coming from the Senator 
from Indiana, and I ask the attention of the Senator from In- 
diana a moment, if he will kindly give it to me. 

I stated that the Committee on Interstate Commerce had in- 
troduced into the resolution of the Senator from Delaware a 
clause covering the objects and pu sought to be accom- 

ished by the Senator from Indiana in the resolution which he 

introduced. I desire the Senator from Indiana to examine 
that clause before the resolution comes up for action, in order to 
determine whether it satisfactorily embraces the scope of the 
in 8 ioh he wishes to have conducted by the committee. 

Ar. OORHEES. Does the Senator allude to the resolution 
reported from the committee this morning? 

r. CHANDLER. Les; to be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have examined it, and I think it does 
cover the ground embraced in the resolution IL offered. It gives 
a latitude to the action of the committee that will go into the 
matter which I desire to have investigated. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is perhaps due to the Senator that I 
should repeat the remark that I made when he was not in his 
seat, and that is, that the committee took the liberty of divest- 
ing his resolution of some of that exuberant rhetoric with which 
the Senator is accustomed to clothe his ideas when they are pre- 
sented to the Senate; but it is not the intention of the commit- 
tee, I beg to say to the Senator, to limit in the slightest degree 
the scope of the investigation which he Lab ae If the lan- 
guage reported is not spfficient, I hope he will take occasion to- 
marean, when the resolution comes up, to have it made ex- 

icit. $ 
R Mr. VOORHEES. When a man once makes a statement on 
this floor which is rather foolish he need not take occasion to 

repeat it to me the second time because I did not hear it the 
first. I do not know of any exuberance in this cold and matter- 
of-fact resolution, unless it is in the tenth section of the law 
which I have set out or in the luxuriant fancy of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. : 

I will now trust him to go on and make further remarks, as I 
have to retire from the Senate for a little while, and if I do hap- 
pen to come in, I trust he will not take occasion to repeat them 
to me, as he has in this instance. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, before he re- 
tires, to explain what he calls my foolishness, the reason for m 
id ear was that I did not wish him to say that I had sai 
while he was out of the Senate Chamber what I would not have 
Said when he was in the Chamber. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I never take exception to anything the 
Senator says. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ialmost always agree with the Senator in 


his humane and rhetorical expressions, but it was certainly dif- 


ficult to rate them into the body of a resolution of inves- 
8 and therefore he will excuse their omission. 

President, I hope when it comes back from the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex s of the Sen- 
ate, if the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE], who is the 
chairman of that committee, should report it back and be of opin- 
ion that the state of the contingent fund will allow of such an 
investigation, that the resolution will be adopted without any 
dissent by the Senate. 

I believe the questions which are pro for investigation 
are those of great importance to the publicinterest. I believe 
the question whether the prohibitions of pooling contained in 
the present law should be abolished and railroad competition 
prohibited by an act of Gongress should receive careful investi- 
gation. I believe the questions connected with border transpor- 
tation over our own roads and over the Canadian roads should 
receive further investigation; and I certainly believe that the 
subject which has been introduced by the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana should be most carefully considered by the 
Senate and next winter by both Houses of Congress. 

I do not know that the question is in a situation to be largely 
discussed at this time. Itis perhaps unjust to the judiciary. 
the decisions of the judgesare to be e the subject of acta: 
version in the Senate, it is perhaps just to them that the discus- 
sion be postponed until a more careful examination can be made 
than has already been made of those decisions. 

The question whether the employés of arailroad company, the 
employés of a common carrier, can be ordered to continue their 
work and not to strike upon the theory that a strike is a con- 
spiracy against interstate transportation, and therefore the 
courts of the country order the workmen not to strike, not 
to cease their work, is a question of infinite moment to the la- 
boring men of this country, and it is perhaps of equal impor- 
tance in a different sense to the corporations of the country. 

I must confess, without being able to join in the language of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who imputes to the 
judiciary in the cases which have already been decided those 

wers which are ssed alone by an autocratic ruler like the 

zar of Russia—which I think was the expression of the Sena- 
tor—that I am not preparel myself to see indorsed by the peo- 
po of this country the proposition that by process of mandatory 

junction men cau be compelled to work for a corporation when 
they wish to quit work. 

I think the great trouble that is threatened by these recent 
decisions is the one that has been stated so admirably by the 
Senator from Florida. Itis the magnifying of judicial power, 
so that by injunctions the persons who are enjoined are no 
merely commanded not to do certain acts, but they are required 
upon pain of contempt of court to aflirmatively perform certain 
acts which they conceive it is their privilege and their right 
as citizens to refrain from performing. 

Mr. President, this is a recent power of courts of justice. It 
is a jurisdiction that has grownup in recent years. I very much 
question whether it is a power that 8 to be extended by the 
construction of judges and of courts. © power of mandatory 
injunction is a very dangerous power for courts touse. It isa 
power which, under olden conditions and in former times, was 
rarely if ever exercised. The power of courts of equity was to 
prevent irreparable mischief by commanding the persons to 
whom the writs were sent negatively to abstain from doing that 
which would perpetrate a wrong. 

But, Mr. President, under this modern system the courts un- 
dertake not merely to enjoin against wrongs, but they undertake 
to command the right to be done under the pains and penalties 
of being adjudged in contempt of court and withouttrial by jury 
to be imprisoned according to the pleasure of the court. gad 
ceive that that is a very serious power, and is one which, if the 
courts of the United Statesare undertaking to exerciseit, should 
be carefully inquired into and considered by the Senate of the 
United States and 5 87 Houses of Congress with reference to 
a determination of the question whether by statute some limita- 
tion shall not be put upon the equity powers of the United States 
courts. 

Mr. President, I have deemed it advisable to say this much 
because this question has come up for discussion. I wish to 
utter a further thought, and that is one of regret that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, has seen fit upon this oc- 
casion to discredit somewhat, as I think, the interstate-com- 
merce law. The merits of that law have been well stated by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM], the late chairman of the 
committee. He has undertaken to show to the Senate that the 
enactment of that law was deemed an important protection to 
the people of this country in view of the consolidation of the 
railroad companies of the country, by which, as he says, nearly 
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$10,000,000,000 of corporate capital has been ey aggre- 
ted in one mass for the purpose of doing the transportation 
83 of the country and of protecting the capital so employed. 

I repeat, now that the Senator from South Carolina is in his 
seat, I regret that he as chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee should have taken occasion to discredit this great 
statute as one which he believes ought not to have been passed. 

Mx. BUTLER. The Senator from New Hampshire is entirely 
mistaken. My remarks were based entirely upon what fell from 
the Senator from Illinois. He said that he himself was surprised 
that that provision was in the act. That was the ground of my 
eriticism. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It isin regard to a certain clause in the 
act, do I understand the Senator ? 

Mr. BUTLER. He said he was astonished and surprised. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Which clause does the Senator refer to, 
the antipooling clause? 

Mr. BUTLER. The clause under which the decision was 
made. So I understood the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The clause under which the decision was 
made makes the doing of certain acts under the law, or the 
omission to do certain acts under the law, a penal offense; but it 
nowhere contains the P raer een I understand, by process of 
equity and by orders of injunction to do what the courts are now 
undertaking todo. If Iam wrong about that, the Senator from 
South Carolina will correct me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I really am not able to inform the Senator. 
He has read the act as much asI have. I was expressing no 
opinion whatever about what the act did contain, except that 
we ought to be very careful in making laws to be sure that the 
thing shall not be accomplished which appears to have been 
accomplished in the estimation of the Senator from Illinois 
unar this very act, and which he says was not contemplated 

it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This section certainly does not contain a 
clause investing the courts of the United States, specifically or 
generally, with any such jurisdiction as the courts are now as- 
suming. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not prepared to express an opinion on 
that point. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly the Senator knows that the qu 
tion what the jurisdiction of the United States courts shall be is 
a question wholly within the powers of Congress. 

r. BUTLER. Itis statutory entirely. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I certainly understood the Senator from 
South Carolina, when I came in the Senate a little while ago, to 
be speaking of the whole interstate-commerce act and to be say- 
ing that he did not think and never had thought the interstate- 
commerce act was a wise statute. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state what I did not state a while ago, 
that I voted against the act when it was passed. That would 
rather indicate what my opinion was about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam not undertaking, of course, to call the 
Senator to any account for his action then or for his action now. 
The Senator might have thought the act ought not to have been 
passed, and he might think to-day that it was an unwise act, but 
certainly the Senator from South Carolina, as it is upon the stat- 
ute books, will be in favor of having the act enforced. 

I merely wish myself to say that I regard this statute as one 
of the most important and beneficent statutes that was ever en- 

_ acted by the Congress of the United States. I do not believe 
that the people of this country would ever have tolerated the 
consolidation of its great railroads into a few trunk lines of 
enormous capital, gradually taking possession of all the feeders 
and branch lines until making, as I understand there are oan 
eight great trunk lines between Chicago and the seaboard, with, 
upon an average, $1,000,000,000 of capital in one way or another 
involved in each one of the great trunk lines, and the whole of 
them, so far as the question of competition is concerned, so 
far as the question of pooling is concerned, engaged in a united 
effort to defeat the operation of this great and beneficent statute— 
I do not believe that the people of this country would ever have 
tolerated this extraordinary and these complete consolidations 
of the great railroads of the country if there had not been placed 
upon the statute book of the United States a law in which the 
American people declared that the people of the country should 
be protected from extortionate rates and from discrimination 
and from all manner of inequalities that could be devised by the 
railroad companies, and that the people of the country should be 
protected from all this by the paramount power of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me a moment? r 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says it is a wise and beneficent 


act, and I am not going to take any issue with him about that; 


but if it should turn out that there is authority in the very wise 
law of which he to deprive the laboring classes of this 
country of their liberties, would the Senator still insist that it 
was wise to allow it to remain so? I agree with him that if 
Congress has the constitutional power to control these large 
transportation companies it is the duty of Congress to do so. 

I would state generally, if he will permit me one word more, 
that in my view the more Congress keeps its hands off the busi- 
ness interests of the country the better it will be forthe country, 
the people, and the business interests themselves. That I sta 
as a general proposition. Under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution it might be the duty of Congress to regulate the 
matter, but if it should turn out, as I said, that the act itself de- 

rives the laboring classes of their liberties and prevents their 
eaving their employment when they choose, would the Senator 
be in favor of sustaining that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 1! answer the Senator frankly, no; and if 
the Senator had been in his seat a few moments ago he would 
have heard me express great fear as to the extraordinary power 
of mandatory injunction which the courts of the United States 
have lately assumed. I say it is a dangerous power. 

But I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there is 
not anysuch power expressly given by the cacy by in this stat- 
ute. Acts are forbidden and acts are commanded in the statute, 
but the courts of the United States are not told that they may 
issue such orders as the Senator and I both understand have re- 
cently been issued. 

Mr. BUTLER. But, Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. Therefore, if the Senator will wait one 
moment, when I will yield to him, I say the complaint that is to 
be made of these decisions, if it is to be made at all, and Ido not 
see how we can tell whether it is to be made at all until we haye 
made the inquiry which the committee proposes—I say the com- 
plaintis a complaint of the courts and their jurisdiction, and is 
not and can not be made a complaint against anything that is to 
be found within the four corners of the interstate commerce 
statute itself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the position in which the Senator finds 
himself is that he is undertaking to decide a judicial question, 
and, as he knows, the Senate of the United States is not an ap- 
pellate court. There is a very well-recognized power to cure 
those defects, if there are such defects. I can not undertake to 
say in this summary way whether that authority is inthe act or 
not; but I will assume that if it is not, and any subordinats court 
has attempted to exercise a power which is not contained in the 
law itself, that error will be corrected by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That I must assume until the contrary ap- 
pears. Therefore I think the discussion as to whether that pro- 
vision is in the act or not is entirely aside from the real issue. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I believe the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and I now agree perfectly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad to know that the Senator thinks 
this is not an appellate tribunal and that th? Supreme Court can 
correct the evil of which he himself complains, 

Mr. CHANDLER. That may be, Mr. President, if the juris- 
diction is not now given by any existing statute; butif the juris- 
diction has been extended to mandatory injunctions to secure 
the working of railroad trains and Congress does not believe that 
the equity jurisdiction exists, it is certainly competent for Con- 
gress to repeal any law that gives such jurisdiction. 

I for one, Mr. President, only sought in this connection in m 
remarks to dissent from the statementof the Senator from Sout 
Carolina to the effect, as I thought, that he considered the in- 
terstate-commerce act to be to-day an unwise law upon the 
statute books. Ido not soconsider it. I think that this discus- 
sion, as I stated in the beginning, is somewhat premature upon 
a resolution which isnot before the Senate, and which is only to 
come up to-morrow, or whenever the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate shal! have re- 
ported the resolution which was submitted from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce this morning by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The Senator from Maryland undertook to animadvert with 
considerable severity upon the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], as if the Senator from Ohio had objected to the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from South Carolina from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; whereas the Senator from 
Ohio merely raised the question upon th> resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Indian Affairs to make an investigation. 
He did, it is true, suggest that extravagant expenditures should 
not be authorized, but I understand he made no allusion what- 
ever to the resolution which is now under discussion, but which 
is not before the Senate, and confined himself strictly to the 
resolution which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so understand the Senator from Ohio. 
I thought he was general in his condemnation of the practice of 
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the Senate in authorizing committees to investigate questions 
during the recess. = 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think up to the time when the Senator 
from Maryland criticised the Senator from Ohio there had not 
been a word said about this interstate-commerce investigation. 
The Senator from Ohio will remember better than I. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I entertain some views in re- 
gard to the recent decisions in question that have not yet been 
N by Ang Seip of the Senate, and I hope when the 
subject is again before the Senate that I shall have an opportu- 
nity of expressing them. I understand that there is now a dis- 
position on the part of some Senators to proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and I will at present yield the floor, 
with the hope that I shall have an ss of stating my 
opinions when the subject is again ed up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [rose to suggest that the discussion had 
better be pons med, 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for a division on that motion. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from South Carolina withdraw 
the motion for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 


INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP, 


Mr. CALL. Lask unanimous consent that to-morrow morn- 
ing, after the reading of the Journal, I may be allowed to call 
up the resolution which lies on the table in reference to the en- 
largement of certain committees of the Senate, for the purpose 
of submitting some observations upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HARRIS. J ask the Senator from Florida to change his 
request, so that if there is any morning business in the form of 
resolutions which are not going to consume time in debate, the 
discussion of the resolution he has introduced may come up after 
the regular morning business. 

Mr. CALL. I agree to that. : 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY. 


Mr. GEORGE. By the kindness of the Senator from South 
Carolina, I desire to introduce a resolution, and as it is unusual, 
it is nece: for me to make a little explanation, which I hope 
the Senate indulge me in making, 

The resolution provides that the Secretary of the Senate shall 
set apart for the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry out of 
the contingent fund $5,000 to be used in an investigation directed 
by the Senate into the condition of agriculture in this country, 
the prices of cotton, wheat, etc. Thatresolution was first passed 
in the last Congress in April, 1892. I applied to the Secretary 
of the Senate then for some funds with which to conduct a part 
of the investigation, I being the chairman of a subcommittee. 
I found that nearly the whole fund had been preoccupied by 
other resolutions which had been passed by the Senate, and the 
sum of only $1,000 remained to be used by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in this great investigation. The re- 
sult of it was that there was just the beginning of the 8 
tion mad: An expert was employed and the investigation 
started, 

I will here state that the sum of only $15of that $1,000 was used 
in paying the expenses of any member of the subcommittee. 
One member of the subcommittee visited the city of New York 
twice on that business. He had also private business at the 
same time, and he divided the expenses and charged the fund 
with $15. 

Apprehending a similar trouble this year, I introduced a reso- 
lution at the last session continuing the investigation author- 
ized by the prior resolution of the Senate, and I thought I would 
be in time. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry have 
held a meeting and apportioned the work between two subcom- 
mittees, one subcommittee to have charge of the cotton investi- 
gation, the other subcommittee to have charge of all the other 
agricultural productions of the country. 

I made application to have set apart to the committee, as I 
understood had been formerly the practice, the sum of $5,000 to 
pay the expenses of the two subcommittees, the experts, etc. I 
am informed to-day by the Secretary of the Senate that so many 
resolutions have been d authorizing 55 from the 
contingent fund that the small sum which I have asked for the 
benefit of the two subcommittees will probably not be available; 
at least I can not get an assignment of that sum, so that the com- 
mittee is in doubt as to what course to pursue. The Secretary 
very kindly stated to me that he would be glad if by some au- 
thority of the 1 Senate committee or some action of 
the body the gnment should be made and he should be re- 
leased from the responsibility. 


Under these circumstances I have thought it my duty, as the 
investigations which have been commenced are of a most inter- 
esting character to the farmers of the United States, to relieve 
the Secretary of the Senate from the difficulty about an assign- 
ment, and I have prepared a resolution, which, as I write a very 
bad hand, I will read in the hearing of the Senate for fear the 
clerks may not be able to read it: . 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to set apart for the investigation of the condition of agriculture in the United 
States, etc., as directed by the resolution of the Senate to be made by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the sum of $5,000, one thousand of 
which to be paid out of the contingent fund available for the present fiscal 
year and the remainder out of the contingent fund for the next fiscal year. 


I make the 1 and ask that the resolution be printed. 


Under the rule it lies over, I believe, until to-morrow, and then 
I shall call it up for action. ` 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF SENATE ARCHIVES. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask at this time unanimous consent to 
make a report from the Committee on Rules of a resolution 
which was referred to that committee. I report the resolution 
back favorably with an amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to have it considered now, as it will provoke no debate ani is a 
matter of some importance. 

Mr. HOAR, Let it be first read for information, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read, to- 
ee with the amendment reported by the Committee on 

ules. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, directed 
to allow, under his supervision and subject to his directions, the represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice on the board of managementofthe World's 
Columbian Exposition to have photographic copies made of certain ancient 
executive communications on file in the archives of the United States Sen- 
ate for exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition, as follows: The 
nominations by the President of the Chief Justices and the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States, embraced in Nos. 1, 2, dhe 
7, 14, 16, 27, 28, 31, 35, 37, 40; also nominations of Ellsworth and Fuller, 
Jefferson's address to the Senate on taking the oath of office. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Rules was to 
add to the resolution: 

Provided, That the copies above referred to are to be used solely for the 
purposes of exhibition at the Columbian Exposition, and its conclusion 
are to be delivered to the Secretary of the Senate: An d Further, 
That the negatives from which the copies are printed shall also be deliv- 
ered to the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to say that the amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Rules is intended to prevent 
the sale and distribution generally over the country of copies of 
the archives which are named in the resolution, The amend- 
ment of the committee proposes to put the work completely un- 
der the control and in the hands of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. It adds further that, as soon as these copies are made, the 
negatives shall be left in the custody of the Secretary, and that 
those copies, when made, shall be used for no purpose except 
for exhibition át the Columbian World's Exposition, and when 
that shall have been concluded they shall be returned to the 
Secretary of the Senate. They are ail in one book, and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate assures the committee that there is no dan- 

er of any defacement or injury resulting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


Mr. GORMAN. I renew the motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. On that I demand a division, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, on which the Senator 
from Massachusetts demands a division. 

The 555355 to divide; and the ayes were 17. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

` Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
pet with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] on all po- 

itical questions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is 
I am paired with his co 
by a transfer of pairs. 


est to the Senator from Oregon that as 
ue [Mr. DOLPH] we might both vote 
Will that do? 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
course, I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WASHBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll call was concluded. z 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to announce m A gg steers ues- 
tion with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GoRDON]. If 
he were present I should vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. WER. I will announce my pair with the Senator 
from Louisiana . WHITE]. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. I 
did not understand the pair to relate to the 8 of going 
into executive session or anadjournment; but I will transfer my 
pair on this occasion to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr, BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). I think 
I ought to state that I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], but I understand it does not 
apply to a motion to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, and therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. HOAR. May I be permitted to say that if this be not a 
nee on which the two parties divide on party lines I do not 

ow what is. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hearthe remark of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. HOAR. I will repeat it. I said that if this were not a 
question on which the two parties divided on party lines I did 
not know what was. 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). Then I 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ithink that I am conferring a favor upon the 
Senator from Pennsylvania by voting, becauseif the vote should 
develop the wantof a quorum it would probably necessitate send- 
ing for him. However, if that is the understanding on the other 
side I do not want to violate any obligation, and I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. 
MCMILLAN] is away on important business, and is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—2¢. 
Bate, 5 eee e — — Palmer, 
Blackburn, eor] unton, Pasco, 
Brice, Gibson. Kyle, Petter, 
Caff rman, ugh, 
Cano” Gray, Martin, Vance, 
Coke, Harr. Murphy, Vest. 
9 S 
Cullom, Mo: tockbridge. 
Hansbrough, Hoar, Platt, 
Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 
s NOT VOTING—50. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Manderson, Stewart, 
Allen, Dolph, Mills, Teller, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Wis. e. 
Butler Salih Packers v 
tl W, ‘oor’ 
den, Gorton.” Power, ` Walthall, 
eron, > Was 
Y, Irby, White, 
Chandler, Jones, Ark. Roach, White, La. 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev, Shoup, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Lindsay, Smii W. tt. 
Daniel, 15 Squire, 
Davis, McMillan, Stanford, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 


oThe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thelr names: . 
" Faulkner, aw hag Anes 
Blackburn, yle, ower, 
x Gibson’ McPherson, 4 
Butler, Gorman, Martin, Sherman, 
ery, Gray, 1s, Stockbridge, 
1. Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Vance, 
Chandler, > Morrill, es 
Hawley, Murphy, Washburn. 
Coke, Palmer, 
Cullom, k Pasco, 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, 


Mr. GEORGE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
WALTHALL] is absent from the city owing to illness, and that 
he is absent in accordance with the advice of his physician. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have responded 
to their names. No quorum is present. 

Mr. GORMAN. There is unquestionably a 
city, but it would probably be difficult to get it 
noon. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


3 in the 
re this af ter- 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 35 minutes 
15 m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 11, 


893, at 12 o’clock m. 
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: TUESDAY, April 11, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterdayis proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr.CALL. Unless there is some very special reason for an 
executive session, I obtained unanimous consent yesterday to ad- 
dress the Senate this morning on the resolution I introduced 
proposing the enlargement of certain committees, and I should 

ike to proceed. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think it important to have a short execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. CALL. Then I will yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that unani- 
mous consent was given yesterday for the Senator from Florida 
to proceed this morning. 

Mr. GORMAN, I understand, but the Senator from Florida 
yields for an executive session. 

Mr. CALL. I will yield and postpone my remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. Does that require unanimous consent? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from Florida will proceed 
with his remarks according to the unanimous understanding of 
the Senate. It was the agreement that this time should be de- 
sci to his remarks, and I do not think he should waive his 
1 t. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida has 
yielded to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Florida has certainly a 
right to yield the floor to the Senator from Maryland. 

r. HOAR. Certainly he has that right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He has done that. 

Mr. HOAR. But it destroys the unanimous consent which 
had been previously given to proceed with his remarks this 


cay aie 

Mr. CALL. Idonot desire to interfere with the orderly prog- 
ress of business if there are any executive matters of impor- 
tance to be considered. 

` Mr. CHANDLER. Upon the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We join in the 8 on this side. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. I understand the 
pair to permit a vote where a quorum is needed; but I have 
transferred my pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], 
and vote ‘‘ yea.’ 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I am paired with . 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HUNTON, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
DANIEL], who has been absent from the 15 dep a few days, is 
paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. my 
colleague were here he would vote yea.“ I desire also to state 
that my friend the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is 
paired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. WILSON] with the under- 
standing that he may vote to make a quorum. Task the Secre- 
tary to call his name. 

Mr. COLQUITT. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative), I ask if 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair under- 


stands, 

Mr. MILLS. Then I withdraw my vote. Iam paired with 
that Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas withdraws 
his vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has voted? 


5 2 5 VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is in- 
ormed. 


1893. 
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Mr. DUBOIS. Then I withdraw my vote. 
aes VICE-PRESIDENT. The SenatorfromIdaho withdraws 

vote. 

Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
been paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] gen- 
erally, but I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey 

r. SMITA], and will let my vote stand. The Senator from Idaho 

r. DUBOIS] can cast his vote also, as the Senator from New 

ersey [Mr. SMITH] and the Senator trom Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
will stand paired. - 

Mr. DUBOIS. I vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Bate, Colquitt, Irby, Peffer, 
7. Wavlkner, Jones, Ark. gh, 
Blackburn, George, Kyle, 
Gibso: dsay, Stewart, 
Butler, Gordon, McPherson, e, 
Caffery, Vance, 
Call, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Camden, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, $ Palmer, White, La. 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 
NAYS—16. 
Cameron, Dolph, Hoar, tor, 
Carey, Dubois, Manderson, rman, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Hawley, Power, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldr Hale, Pettigrew, 5 
ene Higgins, Piatt, Walthall, 
Allison, Jones, Nev. Ransom, te, 
Daniel, Shoup, ilson, 
paris “ee Smia, a 
n, 5 
e. Mitchell, Oregon Stanford, 
er, Morgan, Teller, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three hours spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP, 

Mr. CALL asked and obtained leave, by unanimous consent, 
to address the Senate at the conclusion of the routine business 
to-morrow upon the resolution submitted by him March 20, 1893, 
providing for the enlargement of the membership of certain 
committees of the Senate. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 15 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
15. 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 11, 1893. 
THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Edward H. Strobel, of New York, to be Third Assistant Sec- 


retary of State, vice William M. Grinnell, resigned. 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Daniel N. Morgan, of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the 

United States, to succeed Enos H. Nebeker, resigned. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, to be assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York City, in the State of New York, 
to succeed Ellis H. Roberts, resigned. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles B. Bellinger, of Oregon, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Oregon, vice Matthew P. Deady, de- 
ceased. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry V. Johnson, of Colorado, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Colorado, vice John D. Fleming, whose 
term expired March 23, 1893. 

JUDGE OF PROBATE. 

William K. Reid, of Utah Territory, to Lad of probate in 
the county of Sanpete, in the Territory of Utah, vice Jacob John- 
son, resigned, 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. : 

Daniel M. Browning, of Benton, Ill., to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, vice Thomas J. Morgan, resigned. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Frank C. Armstrong, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant | tives. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, vice Robert V. Belt, resigned. 


THIRD LIEUTENANT, REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
He L. Peckham, of Rhode Island, to be a third lieutenant 
in aoe venue-Cutter Service, to succeed John B. Hull, pro- 
moted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 7, 1893. 


GOVERNOR OF NEW MEXICO, 


William T. Thornton, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be governor of 
New Mexico. : 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY, 
James O. Broadhead, of Missouri, to be envoy extraordina 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Switzerland. 

Eben Alexander, of North Carolina, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary and consul-general of the 
United States to Greece, Roumania, and Ser via. 


CONSULS. 

Edgar Whidden, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at St. Stephen, New Brunswick. 

James E. Neal, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Liverpool. 

Q. O. Eckford, of Mississippi, to be consul of the United States 
at Kingston, Jamaica. 

James M. Dobbs, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States 
at Valparaiso. 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Pernambuco. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 


William T. Townes, of Virginia, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Rio de J. Ad 5 ` 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Charles E. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William M. Maize, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Columbus, in the State of Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 7 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoax] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, w. 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 
resolution of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
Chair, in pursuance of the agreement made yesterday, lays be- 
fore the Senate the resolution of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CALL], upon which he is entitled to the floor. The resolution 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr CALL 
March 20, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committees on Finance, Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, 
Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Commerce, and Interstate 
Commerce shall each consist of members. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, fhe Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar], in a speech of singular beauty of style and forcible 
ar; ent in support of his conclusions, laid before the country 
a few days since a statement of the si dona? aed which the 
Senate holds in our fabric of Government. He recounted the 
illustrious men who have been members of this body whose mem- 
ory still lingers here. 

tis not n ary that [ should preface what I have to say 
with an exhibition to the country of the reasons for the creation 
of this body; but it is important that we should have some re- 
gard to its peculiar structure and its characteristics, The Con- 
stitution of the United States contains the following provisions: 


All ey “row ont wers herein granted shall be vested in a Co of the 
United States, w. shall consist of a Senate and House of ta- 
* * s + * * * 
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Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its own members. 
* * * — 


* * * 
Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member. 
* * a = * . 


= 
proper for Carrying into execution tae „ ana niga 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 

These provisions constitute the great charter of free govern- 
ment. They are the defense of the people's rights, and upon 
them sree all the powers of the supreme and sovereign Legis- 
lature of the nation. 

The chief characteristic of these provisions is the independ- 
enceof the two Houses of Congressin the exercise of their legisla- 
tive powers. That depends upon the provision that each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings. The concurrence 
of the will of these two bodies, their independent avill, in forms 
of E established by themselves, constitutes the law- 
making power of this Government. 

In the Senate of the United States the equality of States is the 
essential distinction and the foundation of its powers and func- 
tions. Without that equality of States the structure of this 
Government is essentiaily changed. It is the one provision that 
protects the smaller portions of the country in their separate 
organizations from the absolute control of a sectional majority. 
It is the one provision that enables the people of this country to 
assert over all the departments of the Government the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution in respect to their personal rights. 

Every sentiment of devotion to free government, every feeling 
of just pride in the prerogatives and privileges of the Senate, 
every pride of patriotism in its history and in our country de- 
mands a loyal observance of this the essential feature of the Con- 
stitution—the preservation of the equality of the States in the 
Senate. 

The question arises, How shall it be done? This is an all- 
important question. Is it to be done by conferring powers and 
privileges on the Senators from some States over those from 
others? Is it to be done by allowing connection with the im- 
portant business of this body in a greater degree to the Senators 
of some States than those of others? Is it to be done by gratify- 
ing the personal pride, the desire for superior consideration, 
of Senators from some States over those of others, because of 
their more intimate connection with the great transactions of 
sovereign legislative power over a great people? Is this equal- 
ity to be preserved by allowing the advantages of adventitious 
fortune, of accumulated wealth, of social poreon of corporate 
powor, to have greater influence in this body in the person of 
Senators from some States than those from others? 

How shall this be prevented, Mr. President? If by negli- 

nce, or chance, or the infirmities of human nature this or- 

er of motives shall be allowed to have place in this body, if in- 
stead of a careful observance of the equality of the States in our 
rules of proceeding, personal ambition, pride, social distinction, 
the influence of wealth, the representation of power shall dif- 
ferentiate the Senators here in their éonnection with the pub- 
lic business, then this scheme of government so far as the Senate 
is concerned is a failure, and the people of the United States, 
instead of a friend and a protector, will have an enemy, and a 
dangerous enemy to popular . 

If, instead of preserving the equality of the States, our rules of 
proceeding be such as to admit of the existence and influence of 
such motives, then we shall have destroyed the equality of the 
States of the Union. 

The methods by which the sovereign legislative powers of 
this body shall be exercised are vital to the continuance of the 
confidence of the people in it, as a body of men whorise superior 
to these motives, men worthy of the confidence and respect of 
the people, as a tribunal not only powerful but august in its 
character, essential to the preservation of free government. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 


What are the rules of proceeding? The great rule of proceed- 
ing by which the Senate can effectuate its functions is the con- 
stitution of its committees. It is the selection of Senators to 
whom shall be committed all proposed exercise of legislative 
power for examination and recommendation. The final exercise 
of the sovereign legislative power is oftentimes and to a large 
extent performed by the committee to which its proposed legis- 
lation is referred. 

The importance, then, of the constitution of our committees 
will be readily recognized. They may be made so as to exclude 
some States from a proper share in the exercise of the powers of 
this body. They may be so constituted as to excludesome States 
from an equal partic panon in the benefits of legislation. The 
history of all legislat 


ve bodies has been a history of encroach- 
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ment and usurpations of power, not by the legislative body, but 
by privileged classes, making use of the opportunities to create 
influences within the legislative body which would control by 
faction and by sections and smaller portions of it the exercise of 
its great power. 

The committees, in the history of every legislative body, and 
particularly in the history of the country which is our proto- 
type of free government, the Parliament of England, have been 
at different times made, as they may be made now, the mere 
toys to gratify personal ambition, superior fortune to promote 
inequality between States, men, constituencies, communities 
and to give advantages to a few in the control of the powers of 
government over the whole constituent bođy. They may be 
made use of to degrade the Representatives and Senators of 
some States and to exalt those of others. 

The Senate of the United States at this time is the most im- 
portant of all deliberative bodies exercising legislative power in 
the world. Upon itmore than upon any other tribunal depends 
the opportunity of a free discussion, an impartial and just con- 
sideration, of the great questions whieh are threatening todisturb 
the social order, which are creating discontent widespread and 
profound amongst the people of every country because of condi- 
tions of poverty, the result, as they believe, of public policies 
which need to be reformed and changed. Itshould be the arena 
of free thought. Its committees should be constituted with a 
view to immediate access of the waves of public opinion from 
the mass of the people, and that opinion should receive careful 
consideration. 

The new problems which come from the great leaders of 
thought, looking to the improvement of the condition of the 
masses of the people, to greater happiness, to greater comfort, 
to a more equal enjoyment of the blessings and privileges of life 
and changed economic conditions, should have full and fair 
and just consideration in this body. It may be so constituted in 
its committees that the pome of privilege, and class, and accu- 
mulated wealth, and of the great corporations may suppress from 
consideration the free and fair examination of these great eco- 
nomic questions. 

We can not, therefore, overestimate, neither in respect to our 
constitutional duty, nor to what should be our just pride, the pres- 
ervation of the cardinal and essential distinctionsand reasons for 
the creation of this body and its functions, nor, in respect to the 
danger arising from a mistake in regard to public economies and 
public policies, the importance of so arranging the rules of pro- 
ceeding that its committees may be so constituted as to repre- 
sent all shades of thought, all States, and be in communication 
with the people of the country fully, freely, and entirely. 

Mr. President, the discoveries of modern chemistry in our - 
times have produced explosive forces more destructive in their 
effects than any hitherto known in the history of the world; but 
there is no force more explosive, inflammable, more powerful or 
destructive than a universal and general discontent of the peo- 
ple, produced by conditions of poverty and want, when impreg- 
nated with the belief or with the knowledge, which modern eco- 
nomic science has created in large portions of the country, 
that the factors which produce these conditions of povery: 
the masses of the people are factors of increasing force, which, 
unless eliminated, or modified, or restrained in some form by 
wise public policies, will result in the decadence of civilization 
the darkness of ignorance, and the recurrence of the days of 
barbarism and force. No more explosive and dangerous power 
exists than thatof a general discontent accompanied by & con- 
viction that it is the result of policies which may be altered, 
and which are producing greater want and misery. 

We in this place of privilege and power are but blind lead- 
ers of the blind if we shall not seek to find some means of con- 
vineing public opinion that we can discover policies and make 
laws which will establish improved conditions of the masses and 
cause these evils to disappear under the benignant administra- 
tion of our Government. In the exercise of legislative power 
we should not seek to suppress, to ignore these great moving 
tides of public opinion, these resistless forces, which in the be- 
ginning of this century, growing out of widespread discontent, 

roduced revolutionary forces, which increased until they rent 
into f ents the economic institutions and traditions of a 
thousand years and have not yet spent their force in the moving 
tides of public opinion throughout the world. 

In the agitation which prevails in our country amongst the 
mass of the people, a profound conviction, which seems difficult to 
find consideration in this Chamber, is moving them with the idea 
that there may be a far more widespread conditionof happiness 


and of economic welfare than now exists. If in the midst of this 


great agitation and discontent this body is to preserve its hold 
upon these waves of feeling, if it is to guide and direct free 
thought into the haven of true conclusions and wise statesman- 
ship, we must address ourselves to so modeling the rules of pro- 


— 
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ceeding that neither the graces of oratory, the advantages of 
adventitious fortune, the hope of social station and position, nor 
even the superior force of mind, shall find a place in the rules of 
proceeding of this body to the exclusion of the rights of Sena- 
tors and the perfect equality of the States. Upon that founda- 
tion alone rests the opportunity through the humblest of the 
members here of making known the wishes and opinions of the 
great masters of government, the people—the free thought of 
jne American people upon all economic questions and all proposed 
egislation. 
know that there are many persons who laugh at the idea that 
there is any danger or that the people are dissatisfied to any great 
extent because of great differences of fortune, or that there is 
any possibility that its influence may find access to and control 
this place of legislative power. But the late President of the 
United States, Mr. Garfield, called attention to the fact that the 
great corporate power of this country had already taken in its 
train some of the sovereign States of the country, and held in 
its grasp their judiciary, their legislative powers, their executive 
wers, theirrepresentation in the other House and in the Senate. 
ether his apprehensions were exaggeratad or not, it issafe to 
say that the progress of affairs since that declaration was made 
has not diminished the force of his statement. 

There is a State in which more than half the soil of the State 
has been appropriated to foreign landlordism by fraudulent cer- 
tifications of public land without the consent of her ple or 
the authority of law, in which thesoil is in the dominion of for- 
eigners and strangers, and the people whose birthright it is to 
control that State are but tenants upon the soil which was paid for 
by their own hard labor in acquisition from foreign countries; a 
State richly endowed with nature’s bounties, where life with her 
generous people may pass without poverty or suffering, where 
corporations crea for public . are habitually used to 
ge ER her people of all political power. 

ithout any d of reflection upon anybody, and admitting 
that those distinguished Senators who now and in past years 
have made the assignments for these committees on both sides 
of this Chamber have acted with the desire to promote equality 
between Senators, the rule of assignment of members of the Sen- 
ate to perform duties in which they must themselves sit in judg- 
ment upon their own States, upon their own merits, and upon 
their own opportunities, is of necessity one which must produce 
either injustice to themselves or inequality to others. 

I regard this question of the constitution of the committees of 
this body tantamount to its continuance as a function of govern- 
ment of the United States. As a practical question the States 
ought to be perfectly equal in all the opportunities, privileges, 
prerogatives, and powers of this body. The Senators who are 
sent here from a State—sovereign in respect of its complete 
independence in those things which are committed to her guard- 
ianship alone—should be recognized, to whatever party they 
belong, to have the right to the same access to important 
3 of legislation in the committees charged with 
the permanent and important business of this body. That is 
the idea of the Constitution and the idea of patriotic duty here. 
The idea is the preservation of the equality of the States in 
all the rights, prerogatives, privilegis, and powers of this body. 
That idea can not be accomplished unless Senators have an equal 
share and an equal representation in the committees which are 
charged with the important duties of this body. 

Let us see now how the question stands. The committees 
which have any important and permanent connection with the 
legislative business of the country, the continuing important busi- 
ness of the country, are the Committees on Finance, Commerce, 
Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, Military Affairs, 
and Naval Affairs. The Interstate Commerce Committee may 
perhaps be ranked also with them, because of the growing im- 
portance of its connection with the great systems of transpor- 
tation which exist in this country, and with the great corpora- 
tions which seek to assume the control of the legislative power 
and the executive power of the States and of this tribunal; but 
for the purposes of this classification I have arranged them, 
leaving out of the first class the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and putting it in the second class. 

The second class of committees, charged with less important 
or not so permanent relations to the business interests of the 
country, are the Committees on Interstate Commerce, District 
of Columbia, Indian Affairs, Printing, Privileges and Elections, 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Public Lands, Pacific Railroad, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Rules, Territories. These com- 
mittees differ greatly. Printing, District of Columbia, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and Pacific 
Railroads rank almost with the great committees in their con- 
nection with large appropriations and numerous appointments; 
Rules and Privileges and Elections with important prerogatives 
and privileges. 
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There is also a class of committzes which I denominate the 
third class, because their duties are almost entirely nominal. 

_ I have here a table showing the committees as now constituted 
in aida to the equality of the States, which I will print as an 
appendix. 

The Senators who are each on two or more of these great com- 
mittees are: ALLISON, two; BLACKBURN, two; BUTLER, three; 
CAMERON, two; COCKRELL, two; COKE, two; CULLOM, two; 
DAVIS, two; DOLPH, two; FRYE, two; GORMAN, two; HALE, two; 
HARRIS, two; JONES of Nevada, two; LINDSAY, two; MCPHER- 
SON, two; MORGAN, two; SHERMAN, two: TELLER, two; VEST, 
two; WILSON, two-—21. 

Senators who have only one of the great committeesare AL- 
DRICH, BERRY, BRICE, CALL, CHANDLER, DANIEL, Dixon, 
GEORGE, GIBSON, GRAY, HILL, HOAR, JONES of Arkansas, MAN- 
DERSON, MITCHELLof Wisconsin, MORRILL, MURPHY, PALMER, 
PLATT, QUAY, RANSOM, STANFORD, STOCKBRIDGE, TURPIE, 
VANCE, VILAS, VOORHEES, WALTHALL, WHITE of Louisi- 
iana—29, = A 

Senators who are on none of the seven great committees are 
ALLEN, BERRY, CAFFERY, CAREY, CHANDLER, COLQUITT, 
DIXON, DUBAIS, FAULKNER, GALLINGER, HANSBROUGH, HIG- 
GINS, HUNTON, IRBY, KYLE, LODGE, MCMILLAN, MARTIN, 
MILLS, PASCO, PEFFER, PETTIGREW, POWER, PROOTOR, 
ROACH, SHOUP, SMITH, SQUIRE, STEWART, WOLCOTT—30. 

Twenty-one Senators on two or more of the seven great com- 
mittees, twenty-nine on one, and thirty Senators on none of the 
seven great legislative committees. 

States represented on two or more great committees: Iowa, 
three; Kentucky, three (with Interstate Commerce, four); Ohio, 
three; South Carolina, three (with Interstate Commerce, four); 
Pennsylvania, three; Missouri, four; Illinois, three; Minnesota, 
three; Oregon, three; Maine, four; Tennessee, three; New Jer- 
sey, two; Alabama, two; North Carolina, two; Nevada, two—l5. 

States represented on only one great committee: Rhode Is- 
land, Arkansas, Louisiana, Virginia, Mississippi, Delaware, 
Kansas, Florida, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia—twelve States with one representative on the seven great 
committees. 

States which have no representative on any of the seven great 
committees: Wyoming, New Hampshire, Georgia, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington—eight States. 

In the committees next in importance, such as Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Interstate Commerce, District of Columbia, Print- 
ing, Rules, and Pacific Railroads, there are the same differences. 

t is evident that if a State has no representative in any of the 
first-rate committees she is denied her equal rights; if she has 
less representation on the first and on the second rate commit- 
tees she is also denied her equal rights and opportunities. 

If seniority is applied in favor of Senators of one State and 
not applied to others the States are deprived of their equality 
of right and power. 

The inequalities between States here shown is great, but the 
inequality between Senators is greater. Seniority is applied in 
some cases and disregarded in others. The principle of merit as 
it appeared to the judgment of the persons making the assign- 
ment is applied to the displacement of seniority, yet it remains 
true that in making these awards of the prizes of distinction and 
the places of prestige and favor they have destroyed the equal 
prr and right of the States and have taken away from the 

nate its peculiar distinction and its essential function. They 
have opened the avenues and broadened the portals and made 
cay o access to the Senate of the influences of superior wealth, 
social station, and the power that comes from privilege. They 
have removed the Senate further from the people and nearer to 
aristocratic influences. 

Not only is this true, but they have added a committee of three 

ersons to whom all expense in the performance of public duty 
is referred. These three Senators have it in their power to favor 
some Senators and injure others, to favor some States and injure 
others, to promote some investigations and suppress others. 

The impartiality and ability of the Senators making the as- 
signment in both parties shows the viciousness of the system 
and proves the necessity for the adoption of anew method. The 
system of designating members of the committees whoare them- 
selves interested in the assignments, and who are with 
the duty of assigning places to themselves, is in its very nature 
impossible of proper results. 

The Senators making these assignments must either disregard 
themselves and deprive the country of their services on the im- 

rtant committees, or assign themselves to such committees, 
and be forced to the indelicacy of sitting in judgment on their own 
merits, displacing the rule of seniority of service in others for that 
of merit in themselves and deciding the case in their own favor, 
and place th mselves on two or even three of the important 
committees of the body, while the Senators from other States 
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equal in theory and right are excluded from all participation in 
the important business, and the States which oe: represent are 
practically deprived of representation in this y- 

Senators on committees may or may notin their action treat the 
States which they represent or the bills which concern them with 
1 liberality or more consideration than they give to the 

tates and Senators which have no representation on the im- 
portant committees of the Senate, and in thisrespect there may or 
may not beadvantage to the State or a Senator to be a member of 
them; but it is impossible for the Senators on the committee to be 
so accurately advised of the interests of other States and of the 
opinions of Senators not on the committees as they are of their 
own States and of the facts within their own knowledge. 

The remedy for all this is— 

First. Enlarge the committees, so that every State shall have 
representation on one of the great committees of the Senate. 

Second. Limit the State to a membership of each Senator on 
one of these great committees; distribute the excess to Senators 
according to seniority of service, so that Senators being on the 
great committees shall be senior Senators. 

Third. Assign Senators to committees by drawing lots, with 
right toexchange memberships. Let 8 be assigned 
by rule to seniority of service. Let there be a rule of the Sen- 
ate that, by vote of the Senate, Senators having special fitness 
for particular duty may be added to any committee. Let Sen- 
ators alternate in different Congresses on different committees 
by a fixed rule of alternation from one committee to another. 

These rules are plain and easy of understanding and 5 
tion. Their adoption will secure equality of porey and priv- 
ilege, impartiality and fairness in the distribution of committee 
work, avoid the mpeg of personal exaltation and the humil- 
iation of exclusion from the great duties of the Senate, prevent 
discriminations, jealousies, and unfriendly feelings. 

This rule of the arbitrary assignment according to the discre- 
tion, will, and judgment of a committee of the different States to 
their share of privilege and power here has broadened the road, 
opened the access, and made the path easy for the control of this 
body by the great accumulated power and wealth of corporations 
over the elections and will of the people. The sole protection 
against it is by the Senate, permanent in its character, holding 
its term for six years, giving full recognition to the principle 
of the equality of the States in the persons of the Senators sent 
_ here, and making our rules of proceeding such, that the waves 

of public thought and feeling upon the new questions and prob- 
lems of the day come here to be respectfully considered and to 
find just and fair consideration as elements of thought, to have 
Plave in legislative action—rules of proceeding which shall rec- 
ognize that privilege aud power have no place with the sovereign 
free thought of the American people, and that those who come 
here to represent it must feel that they are accredited by the 
voice of the people in the forms and methods of the Constitution: 

We are here with this power in ourselves to determine our 
rules of proveeding, with this duty of investigation of all condi- 
tions, of all questions, that free thought may have access here, 
not fortune, not privilege, not social distinction, but a genuine 
will to promote the happiness and wolfare of the American peo- 
ple advance the comfort of the millions of human beings 
—— —— heretofore been the subjects of power, of oppression; 

want. 

Iam one of those who believe that there have been discover- 
ies in modern thought, who believe thatthereisa better day com- 
ing, a day of greater content and greater happiness and greater 
abundance in every home throughout the country, and that it 
is within the possibility of enlightened and wise statesmanship 
and generous patriotism and a truesympathy to bring about thess 
results. 

So I think that the rules of proceeding in this body should 
not be in anywise influenced, as they will be, unless there be 
other methods adopted, by the opportunities of adventitious for- 
tune, by the privileges of position, by our desire to acquire so- 
cial position aud be heralded to the country as being connected 
with the great transactions of supreme and sovereign legislative 
power over the people of this country. Such was not the inten- 
tion of the makers of this Constitution. 

What, then, shall we do? Shall we enlarge these committees 
so that every State shall have representation upon some one of 
them? Is it too much to say that eight men upon this side of 
the Chamber and seven upon the other are too many to con- 
sider the levy of a thousand million dollars upon the labor inter- 
ests of this country every two years? Is that too large a body to 
consider whether or not the new ideas of taxation, of reform, of 
finance, are worthy of thought, of trial, of experience, of judg- 
ment? Itseems to me that we should not assume that four or 
five of us carry with us the wisdom of the past and also of future 
generations. Is it too much to say that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should consist of fifteen men; that eight Democrats 


and seven Republicans are not too many to consider the disburse- 
ment and the appropriation of five orsix hundred million dollars 
a year? 

he smaller the committees the greater the opportunity of 
mistake, of ignorance, of fanciful mental conclusions, of eorrup- 
tion of the A POSER of the corporations. Certainly a com- 
mittee may be made too large; but is it too much to say that the 
Senators sent by every State, no matter how poors how hum- 
ble, how far inferior, shall be recognized upon all the great com- 
mittees? Is it too much to say also that, if you apply the rule of 
seniority, it shall be applied to all, not be applied tosome and dis- 
pensed with as to others? Might not that rule be applied also to 
the chairmanships of committees? I think it is time for us to re- 
consider the methods by which the assignments of the committees 
of this body have been made. 

Mr. President, this is the day when social power, when aceu- 
mulated wealth, when corporate power find a lodgment every- 
where, even in the most august and sacred tribunals of power. 
It influences Legislatures; it has more or less to do with the 
election of Members of Congress and of Senators. If it be per- 
mitted to control this body and its action, the people of this 
country will soon do away with the Senate; but, what is agreater ' 
evil than that, this body will have failed to perform its part in 
our scheme of government, it will have failed to advance the 
civilization of the day, it will have failed to assist in obtaining 
a wise solution of the great problems which are agitating the 
public mind, which are taking hold of the religious thought of 
the country. 

If we fail in our duty, the great assemblies, the religious or- 
ganizations, which are already manifesting their interest in these 

at problems, will not fail to do theirs. Wesee the supreme 
ontitf of the Catholic Church, from his high tribunal of power, 
with calm and sagacious mind interesting himself in the great 
problems which lie at the bottom of social and domestic happiness 
and political independence. We see the ministers of the great 
Protestant church, the Baptists, the Methodists, the Episcopa- 
lians, men of thought, themselves becoming a tribunal and asen- 
ate for the considération of these great questions. Religious 
énthusiasm like that of the Crusades, more powerful than all 
other sentiments and powers, is taking hold of these ideas. 

Let the Senate of the United States then found its committees 
and its rules of proceeding upon the only rock upon which its 
prerogatives and powers can be safely and fairly and equally ex- 
ercised, the only rock which will ee the controlof its delib- 
erations by wealth and power and privilege—the equality of the 
States and the representatives of the States in the rules of pro- 
ceeding of this body. 

That is my contention. So long as some States have represen- 
tation on three or four of the great committees of this body and 
others have none, so long as some States, as exhibited by the 
table which I have here, have only one representative upon the 
leading committees of this bog and others have more, so long 
as that inequality exists there is a reason for it, a reason either 
of negligence or bad methods, or a reason in the want of con- 
sideration of the great principle which constitutes the essential 
foundation of this body and for the exercise of its functions. 

All considerations concur that there is danger in this ee 
The concentration of power is not in the Government, but outsi 
of the Government. The concentration of the taxing power is in 
railway corporations, trusts, syndicates, and monopolies. The 
levy of taxes upon the poor of the country is becoming almost as 
1 and oppressive as it was iu France preceding the days of the 

rench Revolution, when the corvée—the tax upon salt, o main- 
tain the luxury aud ostentation and pride of the privileged classes, 
produced the terrible explosion which sent forth a force which, 
although it dealt in blood and ruin throughout the whole civil- 
izéd world, emancipated the human mind from the bees, of 
ancienttraditions and started itupon an inquiry for public cies 
and institutions for the benefit of mankind and not of the few. 
So with us. We must look into the economic and social condi- 
tions which exist in thiscountry; and we must do it when a State 
sends her ee here who may be of no political party, 
recognizing her sovereign right to do so. and their sovereign 
right to an equal participation in all the privileges and functions 
of this body. 

Upon the subjectof the danger to this country from the corpo- 
rate power in elections; I desire that there shall be an investi 
tion by this wa I assert the proposition that there is adelib- 
erate effort on the part of some of the great corporations of this 
country to acquiré the ownership of the soil of particular States, 
and to control all the 1 of legislation With money, with 
free transportation; and that purpose is sometimes accomplished, 
and will accomplished still: more; unless a profound feeling 
of devotion to American liberty shall stit the masses of the Amer- 
ican people and find a place of power here, in which their rights 


and their privileges can be defended. 
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T will ask permission, Mr. President, without addressing the 
Senate further, to print as part of my remarks some observa- 
tions which I have made upon these subjects addressed to the 
people of my own State, and also the tables, which I have not 

j ee g the formation of the committees of this body, and 
the inequalities between States and the Senators of States which 
have characterized the proceedings of the Senate for many 
years past. 

Formerly, when this body was smaller, when the questions 
which agitated the country were divided upon sectional lines, 
and when there was no great pressure of opinion upon it except 
upon a few sectional questions, these differences were not noted, 
these inequalities did not exist; but as the number of this body 
has increased and the States have grown to forty-four in num- 
ber, soon to be increased still more, as the expenditures of the 
Government have increased and its tax levies increased, as the 

reat corporations of the country have acquired and exercise a 

ing power three times greater than that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and as they control an army of voters of 1,200,000 men, 
this body is called upon to perform its august function of inter- 
posing between them and the people, to the end that the people 
may be protected in their liberties, their properties, their com- 
fort, and their hopes of future enjoyment. 

The Senate has a still more august duty imposed upon it, the 
duty of hearing from the Senators of States the conditions which 
demand the exercise of its powers to initiate such public policies 
for their consideration and approval as will not only protect 
them from the bondage of power, whether it be like that of the 
old republic in the form of her successful generals and their 
legions of veteran soldiers or in the form of corporate power and 
oppressive public economies, producing general poverty, suffer- 
ing, and want, but also secure to them conditions of comfort and 
contentment. 

The contest between the power of the unorganized ple and 
the organized power of monopoly and corporate combination is 
not coli that of old Rome, with her victorious consuls and 
theirlegions. It is a contest for the powers of government over a 
great and rich country. In it liberty and freedom may go down 
again and the bondage of mankind to poverty, want, and misery 
be fixed for centuries, or, on the other hand, the dawn of anew, 
ba, em and happier day may be heralded. 

e people may congratulate themselves that they have now 
in President Cleveland a man of broad and cultivated mind, of 
firmness and experience, of earnest sympathy with all. prudent 
and wise policies for their greater happiness, and that they may 
confidently rely on his wisdom, sagacity, and firmness, and on the 
able and patriotic men of his Cabinet, ee contest which 
now impends over the country and over ci tion. 


APPENDIX, 


The State of Alabama has one Senator of sixteen years’ ex- 
perience and one of twelve years. The former (Mr. MORGAN) is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations and a member 
of the Committees on Indian Affairs and Pacific Railroads. The 
other (Mr. PuGH) ischairman of the Committeeon the Judiciary 
and member of the Committees on Privileges and Elections, 
Relations with Canada, and Additional Accommodations for Li- 
brary. Chairmen of two of the leading committees, and mem- 
bers of four of second-rate importance and two of third-rate im- 
portance. 

Arkansas: One Senator of eight years (Mr. JONES) on the 
Committee on Finance, a first-rate committee; and on Indian 
Affairs (chairman),a second-rate committee. One Senator (Mr. 
BERRY) on Publie Lands, Claims, and Patents. Arkansas has 
Mining, Indian Affairs, and Public Lands. 

California: Mr. WHITE (Democrat), first term, is a member of 
the Committee on Commerce and the Committee on Territories; 
one first-rate and one second-rate committee. Mr. STANFORD 
(Republican) is a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Commerce, Public Buildings and Grounds, and Territories, one 
first-class, one second-rate, and one third-rate committee. Cali- 
fornia has Committees on Naval Affairs, Territories, Public Build- 
ings andGrounds, and Commerce. 

Colorado: Mr. TELLER, eighteen years in the Senate, except 
two years as Secretary of the Interior, isa member of the Co t- 
tees on Appropriations and Judiciary, two first-rate committees. 
Mr. WOLCOTT, four years in the Senate, is on Interstate Com- 
merce, Districtof Columbia, Library, Pacific Railroads, and Post- 
Officesand Post-Roads. Coloradohas Appropriations, Judiciary, 
Interstate Commerce, District of Columbia, Pacific Railroads, 
and Post-Offices and Post-Roads—two first-class committes, two 
second-class committees, and two third-class committees. Colo- 
rado has representation in two first-class committees, three 
second-rate committees, and two third-rate committees. 

Connecticut: Mr. PLATT, fourteen years in the Senate, is on 


the Judiciary, Territories, and Indian A ffairs—one first-class com- 
mittee and twosecond-class committees, and six others, nomi- 
nal and ial. Mr. HAWLEY, twelve years a Senator, is on 
Military Affairs and others, special and nominal. Connecticut 
has representation on two first-rate committees and on two third- 
rate committees, : 

Delaware: Mr. GRAY (Democrat), six years in the Senate, is 
on Foreign Relations, Privileges and Elections, and Patents. 
Mr. HIGGINS, four years a Senator, is on Interstate Commerce, 
Privileges and Elections, and Relations with Canada. Delaware 
has representation in one first-rate committee, two second-rate 
committees, and two third-rate committees. Delaware has For- 
eign Relations, Privileges and Elections, and Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Florida: Mr. CALL, fourteen years a Senator, is on Appropria- 
tions, Territories, and Mines and Mining, one first-rate, one sec- 
ond-rate, and one third-rate. Mr. Pasco is on Claims, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and Public Lands, two second-rate com- 
mittees and one third-rate committee. Florida has representa- 
tion in one first-class committee, four second-class committees, 
and one third-class committee—Appropriations, Territories, 
Claims, Public Buildings and Grounds, and Public Lands. 

Georgia: One Senatorof nine years ison Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, one first-class committee, and one third-class committee 
(select). Mr. GORDON (old term, nine years; new term, three 
years) is on Public Buildings and Grounds, his only committee 
of importance, no first-class committee, and one second 
committee. Georgia has one first-class committee and two sec- 
ond-class committees—Post-Olfices and Post-Roads and Public 
Buildings. 

Idaho: Mr. SHOUP, three years in the Senate, is on no first- 
class committee and two second-class committees—Territories 
and Pensions. Mr. DUBOIS, two years in the Senate, is on Pub- 
lic Lands, one second-class committee, and Immigration, one 
third-class committee. 

Tilinois: Mr. CuLLom (Republican), ten years in the Senate, 
is on Appropriations, Commerce, and Interstate Commerce— 
two first-class committees and one second-classcommittee. Mr. 
PALMER, two years in the Senate, is on Military Affairs, Pen- 
sions, and Privileges and Elections—one first-class committee, 
one second-class committee, and one third-class committee. 
Illinois has representation on three first-class committees, three 
second-class committees, and one third-class committee, as fol- 
lows: Appropriations, Commerce, Interstate Commerce, Mili- 
tary Affairs. Privileges and Elections, and Pensions. 

Indiana; Mr. VOORHEES, sixteen years in the Senate, is on 
Finance (chairman), Immigration, and the Library. Mr. TUR- 
PIE, six years in the Senate, is on Foreign Relations and Privi- 
leges and Nlections—one first-class committee and one second- 
classcommittee. Indianahas two first-class committees, Finance 
and Foreign Relations; one second-class committee, Priv: 
and Elections, and one third-class committee. Indiana has Fi- 
nance, Immigration, Foreign Relations, Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and the Library. 

Iowa: Mr. ALLISON, twenty years in the Senate, is on Fi- 
nance and Appropriations—two first-class committees, and is on 
one third-class committee. Mr. WILSON, ten years in the Sen- 
ate, ison Judiciary, Interstate Commerce, Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, and Patents—two first-class committees, one second-class 
committee, and one third-class committee. Iowa has Finance, 
Appropriations, Judiciary, Interstate Commerce, Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, and Patents. 

Kansas: Mr. PEFFER, two yearsin the Senate, is on Claims, 
Census, and Mississippi River—no first-class committee, three 
second-class committees, and one third-class committee. Mr. 
MARTIN, first year, is on Geological Survey, Public Lands, and 
District of Columbia—one second-class committee and two third- 
class committees. Kansas has Claims, Census, Mississippi River, 
and Public Lands. Kansas has no first-class committees, but has 
representation on six second-class committees. 

entucky: Mr. BLACKBURN, eight years in the Senate, is on 
Rules, Appropriations, Naval Affairs, and Territories—two 
first-class committees and two second-class committses. Mr. 
LINDSAY, first year, is on Interstate Commerce and 3 
one first-class committee and one second-class committee. 
tucky has Appropriations, Naval Affairs, Judiciary, Interstate 
Commerce, Kules, and Territories—three first-class committees 
and three second-class committees. 

Louisiana: Mr. WBITE, two years in the Senate, is on the 
Committee to Auditand Control Contingent Expense of the Sen- 
ate, Commerco, Epidemic Diseases, Interstate Commerce and 
Pacific Railroads—two first-class committees, four second-class 
committees, and one thind-class committee. Mr. CAPFERY is on 
Claims and Pensions—two second-rate committees. Louisiana 
has one first-class committee, four second-class committees, and 
one third-class committee 
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Maine: Mr. HALE, twelve years in the Senate, is on Appropri- 
ations, Naval Affairs, Census Expenses, Commerce, Epidemic 
Diseases, Interstate Commerce, Pacific Railroads, Claims, and 
Pensions—two first-class committees and two third-class com- 
mittees. Mr. FRYE, twelve yearsin the Senate, ison Commerce 
and Foreign Relations—two first-class committees. Maine has 
Appropriations, Naval Affairs, Foreign Relations, and Com- 
merce four first-class committees. 

Maryland: Mr. GORMAN, thirteen years in the Senate, is on 
Printing, Appropriations, Commerce, Interstate Commerce, 
Rules, and Pensions; six of the most important committees— 
three first and three second-class committees, Mr. GIBSON, one 
year in the Senate, is on District of Columbia, Naval Affairs, 
and Fisheries—one first-class committee and two second-class 
committees. Maryland has Printing, Appropriations, Com- 
merce, Interstate Commerce, Rules, Pensions, District of Co- 
lumbia, Naval Affairs, and Fisheries, nine committees—three 
first-class and six of the mostimportant second-class committees. 

Massachusetts: Mr. Hoar, fifteen years in the Senate, is on 
Judiciary and Privileges and Elections—one first-class commit- 
tee and one second-class committee. Mr. LODGE, first year in 
the Senate, is on one third-class committee. Massachusetts has 
one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and one 
third-class committee—Judiciary, Privileges and Elections, and 
Immigration. 

Michigan: Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, six years in the Senate, is on 
Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, Fisheries, and Epidemic Diseases 
one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and two 
third-class committees. Mr. MCMILLAN, three years in the 
Senate, is on District of Columbia, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
and Pacific Railroads—no first-class committee, two second-class 
committees, and one third-classcommittee. Michigan has Naval 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, Fisheries, Epidemic Diseases, District of 
Columbia, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and Pacific Railroads 
one first-class committee, three second-class committees, and two 
third-class committees. 

Minnesota: Mr. DAVIS, six years in the Senate, is on Foreign 
Relations, Military Affairs, Claims, Pacific Railroads, and Ter- 
ritories—two first-class committees, two second-class commit- 
tees, and one third-class committee. Mr. WASHBURN is on 
Commerce and Post-Offices and Post-Roads. Minnesota has 
Military Affairs, Claims, Pacific Railroads, Foreign Relations, 


5 Commerce, Post-Offices aud Post- 8, and Agri- 
culture. 
Mississippi: Mr. GEORGE, twelve years in the Senate, is on 


Judiciary, Agriculture, and Education—one first-class commit- 
tee and two third-class committees. Mr. WALTHALL, eight 
years in the Senate, is on Military Affairs, Public Lands, and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River—one first-class committee, 
one second-class committee, and one third-class committee. 
Mississippi has Judiciary, Agriculture, Military Affairs, Public 
Lands, and Mississippi River Improvement. 

Missouri: Mr. COCKRELL, ss 5 years in the Senate, is on 
Appropriations and Military Aifairs—two first-class committees. 
Mr. VEST, fourteen years in the Senate, is on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, Commerce, and Fisheries—two first-class commit- 
tees and one second-class committee. Missouri has Appropria- 
tions, Military Affairs, Commerce, Finance, and Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, four first-class committees and one second- 
class committee. 

Montana: Mr. POWER, three years in the Senate, is on Im- 

rovement of Mississippi River, Fisheries, Mines, and Public 
nds—no first-class committee, one second-class committee, 
and two third-class committees. 

Nebraska: Mr. MANDERSON, ten years in the Senate, is on In- 
dian Affairs, Military Affairs, Printing, and Rules—one first- 
class committee and three second-class committees. Mr. ALLEN, 
first year, is on Claims, Indian Affairs, and Public Lands—no 
first-class committee and three second-class committees. Ne- 
braska has Indian Affairs, Military Affairs, Printing, Rules, 
Claims, and Public Lands, six committees—one in first class and 
five in second class. 

Nevada: Mr. JONES, twenty years in the Senate, is on Com- 
merce, Finance, Audit and Control Contingent Expenses, Epi- 
demic Diseases, and Mining—two first-class committees, one sec- 
ond-classcommittse, and two third-class committees. Mr.STEW- 
ART, six years in the Senate, leader from term, is on Mines and 
Mining, Immigration, Claims, and Naval Affairs. Nevada has 
Commerce, Finance, Contingent Expenses, Epidemic Diseases, 
Mines and Mining, Immigration, and Claims. 

New Hampshire: Mr. CHANDLER, seven years in the Senate, 
is on Immigration, Indian Depredations, Interstate Commerce, 
and Privileges and Elections—no first-class committee, two sec- 
ond-class committees, and one third-class committee. Mr. GAT- 
LINGER, two years in the Senate, is on District of Columbia, Ep- 
idemic Diseases, Pensions, Manufactures, Transportation Routes, 


tees. 


and Examine Civil Service—no first-class committee, one second- 
class com mittee, and one third-class committee. New Hampshire 
has Immigration, Interstate Commerce, Privileges and Elec- 
tions, District of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, Pensions, Manu- 
factures Elva tainted Routes, and Examine Civil Service. 

New Jersey: Mr. MCPHERSON, sixteen years in the Senate, is 
on Naval Affairs, Finance, Immigration, Potomac River Front 
(Select), and Woman Suffrage (Select)—two first-class commit- 
tees. Mr. SMITH, first year in the Senate, is on Organization 
Executive Departments, Coast Defenses, District of Columbia, 
Indian Affairs, and Manufactures—all second-class committees. 
New Jersey has Naval Affairs, Finance, Immigration, Potomac 
River Front, Woman Suffrage, Organization Executive Depart- 
ments, Coast Defenses, District of Columbia, Indian Affairs, 
and Manufactures. 

New York: Mr. HILL, first year in the Senate, is on Immi- 

ation, Judiciary, Territories, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

isheries, and Organization, ete., of Executive Departments. 
Mr. MURPHY, first year, is on Claims, Commerce, Education 
and Labor, and Pacific Railroads. New York has Immigration 
Fisheries, Judiciary, Executive Departments, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Territories, Canada, Claims, Commerce, Education, 
and Pacific Railroads. À 

North Carolina: Mr. RANSOM, twenty-one years inthe Senate, 
is on Commerce, Agriculture, Printing, Private Land Claims, 
Transportation Routes, Potomac River, and Geological Survey— 
one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and two 
third class committees; the others nominal. Mr. VANCE is on 
Privileges and Elections and Finance. North Carolina has Com- 
merce, Finance, Privileges and Elections, and Printing—two 
first-classcommittees, two second-classcommittess, and one third- 
class committee. 

North Dakota: Mr. HANSBROUGH, two years in the Senate, 
is on Agriculture, Census, District of Columbia, Irrigation, Pen- 
sions, and Territories—no first-class committee and five second- 
class committees. Mr. ROACH, first year in the Senate, is on 
Agriculture, Indian Affairs, Immigration, Five Civilized Tribes. 
North Dakota has Agriculture, Census, District of Columbia, 


-Immigration, Pensions, Territories, Indian Affairs, and Indian 


Tribes, 

Ohio: Mr. SHERMAN, thirty-two years in the Senate (with an 
interval), is on Finance, Foreign Relations, Potomac River, 
Quadro-Centennial, and United States University—two first-class, 
the others nominal. Mr. BRICE, two years in the Senate, is on 
Pacific Railroads, Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, Irriga- 
tion, Pensions, Public Buildings and Grounds, and District of 
Columbia—one first-class committee, three second-class commit- 
tees, and one third-class committee. Ohio has Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, 5 Interstate Commerce, Irrigation, 
Pensions, Pacific Railroads, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
District of Columbia—three first-class committees and five sec- 
ond class committees. 

Oregon: Mr. DOLPH, ten years in the Senate, is on Commerce, 
Foreign Relations, Public Lands, Relations with Canada, and 
Coast Defenses—two first-class committees, one second-class com- 
mittee, and one third-class committee. Mr. MITCHELL, eight 

ears in the Senate, is on Judiciary, Claims, Post-Offices and 
Post- Roads; Privileges and Elections, Transportation Routes, 
and Claims against Nicaragua (Select)—one first-class commit- 
tee and three second-class committees. Oregon has Commerce, 
Foreign Relations, Public Lands, Relations with Canada, Coast 
Defenses, University, Judiciary, Claims, Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, and Privileges and Elections—three first-class commit- 
tees, four second-class committees, and three third-class commit- 
tees. 

Pennsylvania: Mr. CAMERON, sixteen years in the Senate, is 
on Military Affairs and Naval A ffairs—two first-class commit- 
tees. Mr. QUAY, six years in the Senate, is on Commerce, Epi- 
demic Diseases, and Public Buildings and Grounds. Pennsyl- 
vania has Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Commerce, Epidemic 
Diseases, and Public Buildings and Grounds—three first-class 
committees, two second-class committees. 

Rhode Island: Mr. ALDRICH, twelve years in the Senate, is on 
Finance, Rules, Corporations, District of Columbia, Revolution- 
ary Claims, and Transportation Routes—one first-class com- 
mittee, one Second-class, the others nominal. Mr. DIXON, four 
years in the Senate, is on Census, Patents, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Private Land Claims, and Additional Accommoda- 
tions for the Library—one second-class committee, one third- 
class committee, the othersnominal. Rhode Isiand has Finance, 
Rules, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads, others nominal. 

South Carolina: Mr. BUTLER, sixteen years in the Senate, is 
on Interstate Commerce, Foreign Relations, Naval Affairs, Ad- 
ditional Accommodations for the Library, and Five Civilized 
Tribes—three first-class committees and three nominal commit- 
Mr. IRBY, two years in the Senate, is on Post-Offices and 


` 
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Post-Roads, Transportation Routes, Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, Coast Defenses, Epidemic Diseases—no first-class commit- 
tee, one second-class committee, the others nominal. South 
Carolina has Interstate Commerce, Foreign Relations, Naval 
Affairs, Library, Five Cixilized Tribes, Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, Civil Service and Retrenchment, and Coast Defenses— 
three first-class committees, one second-class committee, the 
others nominal. 

South Dakota: Mr. PETTIGREW, four years in the Senate, is 
on 5 of Mississippi River, Indian Affairs, Indian 
Depredations, Public Lands, Railroads, and Quadro- Centennial 
two second-class committees, the others nominal or of third- 
class importance. Mr. KYLE, two years in the Senate, is on 
Education and Labor, Indian Depredations, Immigration, Pat- 
ents, to Investigate Forest Reservations (Select), and University 
(Select)—no first-class committee, no second-class committee, 
three third-classcommittees. South Dakotahas Indian Affairs, 
Mappi River, Indian Depredations, Public Lands, Railroads, 
Patents, Irrigation, and Education. 

Tennessee: Mr. HARRIS, sixteen years in the Senate, is on 
District of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, Finance, Immigration, 
Rules, and Corporations. Mr. BATES, six years in the Senate, is 
on 1 of Mississippi River, Agriculture, Military Af- 
fairs, Mines and Mining, and Territories. Tennessee has Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, Finance, Immigration, 
Rules, Corporations, Improvement of Mississippi River, Agricul- 
ture, Military Affairs, Mines and Mining, 1 Territories - two 
first-class committees, four second-class committees, the others 
third-class and nominal. 

Texas: Mr. COKE, sixteen years in the Senate, ison Commerce, 
Judiciary, Fisheries, Revolutionary Claims, and Meat Products— 
two first-class committees, one third-class committee, the others 
nominal. Mr. MILLS, one year in the Senate, is on Library, 
Coast Defenses, Mines and Mining, Patents, and Post-Oflices and 
Post-Roads. Texas has Commerce, Judiciary, Fisheries, Revo- 
lutionary Claims, Meat Products, Library, Coast Defenses, Mines 
and Mining, Patents, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Vermont: Mr. MORRILL, twenty-six years in the Senate, is on 
Additional Accommodations for Library, Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment, Finance, and Public Buildings and Grounds—one 
first-class committee and one second-class committee. Mr. PRoc- 
TOR, two years in the Senate, is on Agriculture, District of Co- 
lumbia, Executive Departments, Immigration University, and 
Potomac River. Vermont has Finance, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, District of Columbia, Immigration, and Agriculture— 
one first-class committee, two second-class committees, and two 
third-class committees. 

Virginia: Mr. DANIEL, six years in the Senate, is on Claims, 
Foreign. Relations, and Public Buildings and Grounds—one 
first-class committe, one second-class committee, the others 
nominal. Mr. HUNTON is on District of Columbia (second 
class), Education (third class), Post-Offices and Post-Roads (sec- 
ond class), Relations with Canada (third class), and Potomac 
River (nominal), Virginiahas Foreign Relations, Claims, Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds, District of Columbia, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, and Relations with Canada—one first-class com- 
8 885 three second-class committees, and four third-class com- 

ttees. 

Washington: Mr. SQUIRE, first term, is on Coast Defenses, 
Fisheries, Immigration, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
Transportation Routes. 

West Virginia: Mr. CAMDEN is on Interstate Commerce, Naval 
Affairs, Audit and Control Contingent Expenses, Pensions, and 
Railroads. Mr. FAULKNER is on Territories, District of Colum- 
bia, Immigration, Indian Depredations, and Pacific Railroads. 

Wisconsin: Mr. VILAS, three years in the Senate, is on Quadro- 
Centennial (Select), Examine Branches of Civil Service, Judi- 
ciary, Pensions, Post-Officesand Post-Roads, and Public Lands 
one first-class committee. Mr. MITCHELL, first year in the 
Senate, is on National Banks (Select), Enrolled Bills, Fisheries, 
Military Affairs, and Relations with Canada—one first-class com- 
mittee. Wisconsin has Quadro-Centennial, Civil Service, Judi- 
ciary, Pensions, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Public Lands 
National Banks, Enrolled Bills, Fisheries, Military Affairs, and 
Relations with Canada. = 

Wyoming: Mr, CAREY, three years in the Senate, is on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Indian Depredations, Irrigation, Pacific Rail- 
roads, Public Lands, Territories, and to Investigate Geological 
Survey (Select). Wyoming has three second-class committees. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], which 
Will be read: 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to ask if the resolution which 
was “| pranonte by me two or three days ago in reference to an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Indian Affairs, with a motion 
that it be referred to the Committee on opie Expenses. 
would not be in order before the resolution which has been 
is laid before the Senate for consideration? Ishouldlike to have 
the resolution submitted by me referred, if there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That can be done by unanimous 
consent, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. HOAR, Is that the resolution to which I interposed an 
objection? gs 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Itis. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not interpose any objection now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is, to the resolution going to a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. ; 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want the resolution to go to th 
Committee on Contingent Expenses. I desire it to. take the 

regular course. 

Mr. HOAR. I will withdraw my objection, if that is the ob- 
Jokan which stands in the way of the reference of the resolu- 

on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It seems to me a majority of the 
Senate would have the right to refer the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESID"NT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate in the absence of objection. 


KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask the Senator to withdraw that motion for 
a moment, so that I can make a report, 

Mr. FAULKNER. [withdraw the motion temporarily for 
that purpose. y 

Mr. VANCE. I am directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to report a resolution, and to ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr. Joseph W. Ady, 
who claims a seat in this body as Senator from Kansas; and, if in their judg- 
ment it be necessary, to employ a stenographer, send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to sit during the recess of the ate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. The resolution must go to the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, under the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand the 
suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina in regard to the 
resolution. 

35 8 I asked that the resolution be immediately con- 
sidered. 
Mr. GORMAN. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that under the rule the resolution must go to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
it provides for the employment of a stenographer. 

Mr. HOAR. That rule can be waived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GORMAN. I suppose it can be waived by unanimous 
3 There is no objection to the resolution, so far as I 

now. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from North Carolina asked unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that a provision for paying the expenses of the proposed in- 
vestigation is not added to the resolution. Such a provision 
oon however, be added in the committee if the resolution is re- 

erred. 

Mr. VEST. Let the-resolution go to the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses. That is the ordinary course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, if there be noobjection, The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business., 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 1 
1893, at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 12, 1893. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


of Mich to be surveyor of customs for the 
thes 


Andrew Fyfe 
tate of Michigan, to succeed Rezin 


port of Grand Rapids, in 
A. Maynard, resigned. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Third Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, to be second lieutenant in tho 


Revenue-Cutter Service, to succeed A. Y. Lowe, resigned 
, PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 

Maj. John M. Bacon, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
April 7, 1893, vice McLellan, First Cavalry, retired from active 
service. é 

Capt, Edward M. Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, to be major, April 7, 
1893, vice Bacon, Seventh Cavalry, 3 

First Lieut. Homer W. Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain, 
April 7, 1893, vice Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

cond Lieut. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Third 8 to be 
n April 7, 1893, vice Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, pro- 
mo 


POSTMASTERS. 

Frederick G. Alldis, to be postmaster at Torrington, in the 
county of Lichfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
James W. Hague, whose commission.expired March 21, 1893. 

Manellans Ellis, to be postmaster at Laurel, in the county of 
Sussex ang State of Delaware; in the place of George E. Smith, 
removed. 

Joseph C. Thompson, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the count, 
of Adams and State of Illinois, in the place of Chester A. Wil- 
cox, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Isaac Holton, to be postmaster at Plainfield, in the county of 
a and State of Indiana, in the place of William Stanley, 
removed. 

Frank S. Thomas, to be postmaster at Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee and State of Kansas, in the place of James L, King, 
whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

George Warren, to be postmaster at Hickman, in the county 


ol Fulton and State of Kentucky, in the place of James T. Stephens, 
gt itr 
A 


bert J. Almeney, to be postmaster at Rockville, in the 
county of Montgomery und State of Maryland, in the place of 
Thomas Dawson, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Joseph F. Upleger, to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, in the 
county of Macomb and State of Michigan, in the piace of Wil- 
liam Jenney, whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 

Conway Ù. Floweree, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the 
county of Warren and State of Mississippi, in the place of Wil- 
liam Groome, whose commission expired February 28, 1891; 
James Hill and Michael J. Mulvihill, who were nominated, re- 
ei by the President to the Senate, not having been con- 

rmed. 

John E. Leavett, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the county 
of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, in the place of 
William O. Sides, removed. 

Charles W. Clare, to be postmaster at Watertown, in the count, 
of Jefferson and State of New York, in the place of Edward M. 
Gates, resigned. 

John Crowley, to be postmaster at Plattsburg, in the county of 
Clinton and State of New York, in the place of Abram W. Lan- 

sing, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Allen H. Fay, to be postmaster at Malone, in the county of 
Franklin and State of New York, in the pisos of Lensie L. Sayles, 
whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

George B. Gibzon, to be postmaster at New Castle, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
James M. Clark, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

John M. Seigfreid, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Willis A. 
Mitchell, resigned. 

Robert A. Poole, to be postmaster at Cleburne, in the count; 
of Johnson and State of Texas, in the place of William H. Deal, 


resigned. - 

chard H. Adams, to be 8 ab Radford, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of Virginia, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893, and in place of Richard H. 
Lytle, resigned. 

mma so bide ger te be ee ama ae eee the 
county o sta and State o rginia, the place o om 
son S. e eee ; 85 

Jackson Silbaugh, to be postmaster at V ua, in the county 

of Vernon and State of Wisconsin, in the p. of Henry A. 
Chase, deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8, 1893. 
GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 


Louis C. Hughes, of Tucson, Arizona, to be governor of Ari- 
zong. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James S. Ewing, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipoten of the United States to Belgium 

Hannis Taylor; of bama, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, 

COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

William Lochren, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be Commissioner 

of Pensions. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


Paul F. Faison, of Raleigh, N.C., to be an Indian inspector. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Samuel T. Fisher, of Canton, Mass., to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Henry W. Egner, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Newark, in the State of New Jersey. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Clarence W. Boshamer, to be postmaster at Statesville, in the 
county of Iredell and State of North Carolina, 

Fsidore Zacharias, to be postmaster at Bainbridge, in the county 
of Decatur and State of Georgia. ` 

Horace C. Ashton, to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, in the 
county of Fleming and State of Kentucky. 

Robert A. Baird, to be postmaster at Morrillton, in the county 
of Conway and State of Arkansas. 

E. Hess Reinhart, to be postmaster at Shepherdstown, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of West Virginia. 

W. O. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Beaufort, in the county of 
Beaufort and State of South Carolina. 

Clarence M. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Marion, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana. 

Thomas B. Powell, to ba postmaster at Vienna, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Illinois. 

Frank L. Bills, to be postmaster at Urbana, in the county of 
Champaign and State of Illinois. 

William R. Bowles, to be postmaster at Greenfield, in the 
county of Dade and State of Missouri. 

Amos West, to be postmaster at Mayfield, in the county of 
Graves and State of Kentucky. 

Royal E. Purcell, to be postmaster at Vincennes, in the county 
of &tiox and State of Indiana. 

Connie P, Priestly, to be postmaster at Huntingdon, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Tennessee. — 

John Q. Pike, to bə postmaster at Epping, in the county of 
Rockingham and State of New Hampshire. 

Alexander Wright, to be postmaster at Neihart, in the county 
of Meagher and State of Montana. 

Howson H. Wallace, to be postmaster at Fredericksbueg, in 
the county of Spottsylvania aud State of Virginia. 

John T. Hart, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of 
Orange and State of Texas, 

James T. McCutchen, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the 
county of Madison and Stata of Tennessee. 


THURSDAY, April 13, 1893. 


Prayer by the pete Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings will be read, 

Mr. PLATT. I think it is more orderly that we should trans- 
act business with a quorum. I do not believe there is a quorum 

resent. 
8 Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Jones, Nev. 


Mitchell, Wis. 
oa 


— 


1893. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators having re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum is present. The Journal of 
yesterday's proceedings wili be read. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
. the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitied to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 
ST. JOHN RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 
resolution of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
Chair lays before the Senate a communication from the governor 
of the State of Maine, transmitting a memorial adopted by the 
Sixty-sixth Legislature of Maine, calling for united action on the 

art of this Government and that of the Dominion of Canada in 
building a bridge across the river St. John 1 the village 
of Fort Kent, in the county of Aroostook, in that State, for the pur- 
ses therein indicated. The memorial will be referred to the 
mmittee on Commerce. 

Mr.HARRIS. If it be the memorial of a State Legislature, it 
ought to appear in the RECORD. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

- The memorial was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
ows: 


STATE OF MAINE. 


Memorial toCongress. 

Whereas by the Ashburton treaty, concluded A 
River became the boundary line between the Uni 
ion of Canada; and 

Whereas a very! area of territory in the northwestern part of the 
State of Maine, embracing more than one hundred townships, and amount- 
ing to more than 2,000,000 acres of land, Df which a very large proportion is 
fertile and guitable and well adapted for icult purposes, and since 
the treaty, has been and now is in process o 8 thereby largely 
increasing its population and adding to the wealth of the State and nation; 


and 

Whereas this belt of territory, as large as a majority of our counties, by 
reason of its geographical location, has no other available outlet for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce except the river St. John or its banks; and 

Whereas said river St. John, owing to ene pooner conformation of the 
vast area of lund in which it has its source, f the great rivers the Alle 
gash, Bigand Little Black, the St, Francis and rivers, is subject to high 
and dangerous freshets, contin for long periods; also at other 
of the year is Alled with anchor ice or frozen slush, therefore cl ng $be 
great highway during said periods, thus shutting up and closing all inter- 
course between the inhavitants of said territory and the other parts of the 
State and the world, maen, the inhabitants suffer great loss in their busi- 
ness, and the settlement development of this rich agricultural domain is 
seriously retarded; and 

Whereas the Temiscouata Railway has been extended up the lett bank of 
the St. John River to St. Clair station, directly o; te Fort Kent, ana upon 
the said bank of the river toSt. Francis River and the Canadian Pacific - 
Way running to Edmundston, within 20 miles of which said road makes con- 
nection at said 8 thereb; giving railway facilities through by Bangor, 
or by the river Low Suet: and Portland; and further itis the inten- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada to construct this Lobes f up the valley of 
the St. John and St. Francis rivers, which, when comp! Á wit givegreater 
facilities and a much shorter route to Portland; and 

Whereas all that is necessary to be done to accomplish this great object is 
to build a railroad and carriage bridge at Fort Kent over and across said St. 
John River; and 

Whereas the Fish River, flowing from the Great Long, Cross, 
Square, Eagle, and Por and some five other s: er lakes, mak- 
ing one of the best, if not the very best, water powers in the State of Main 
draining as it does a vast area of valuable timber and fertile agricultural 
land, which wants but railway facilities to set in motion a vast amount of 
machinery and manufacture millions of lumber every year and build up the 
towns of the county of Aroostook, thereby largely adding to the wealth of 
the State, and bring the people seeking for health in one of the most 
beautiful spots of earth for asummer residence, thereby restoring their dis- 
eased and weak 1 2 and ving 3 and delight tolife: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the senate an ouse of representalives in Legislature assem- 
bled, That our Senators in ss are instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their best endeavors and infiuence to secure an appropria- 
tion of 850,000 in aid of building a bridge for railroad and carriage and foot 
travel; said bridge to be constructed with ite abutments and piers, or 
with heavy iron tubes, and filled with hand-laid concrete; the structure to 
be of iron or steel: Provided, The Dominion government of or any 
ration in said Dominion, shall furnish a like sum. 
vernor transmit to the Senate of the United States 

presentatives at W: m, and to our Senators 

and Representatives in Congress, and to the Dominion government at Ottawa, 
also the parliament, senate, and house of re; tatives at Ottawa, - 
fied copies of the foregoing memorial, preamble, and resolutions. 


In HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 27, 1893. 
Adopted. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


st 9, 1842, the St. John 
States and the Domin- 


W. S, COTTON, Clerk, 


In SENATE, February 28, 1593. 
Adopted in concurrence and filed with the N 
KENDALL M. DUNBAR, Secretary. 
KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 
' Mr. SHERMAN. I rise toa privileged question. I present 
@ memorial of 77 members of the Kansas Legislature, relating 
to the election of a United States Senator from Kansas do fill the 
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vacancy caused by the death of Senator Preston B. Plumb. The 
memorial is signed by the number of members and senators I 
have stated. It sets out in full detail all the steps which led to 
the election by the Legislature of a Senator from the State of 
Kansas last, the various steps to organize the two houses, and 
especially the house of representatives. : ; 

The memorialists proceed then to recite in full the organiza- 
tion of the house of representatives of the Kansas Legislature on 
the 10th of January, 1893, and theelection of speaker. They then 
charge that 58 persons holding certificates of election and 10 
persons above named who were not elected and held no certifi- 
cates of election have since pretended to act as a house of rop: 
resentatives until the present time.” The memorial states 
full the well-known facts in respect to the organization, It sets 
out the illegality of the proceedings in the election by the Leg- 
islature, or the anampjea election, of the gəntleman who now 
holds a seat as a member of this body, and the subsequent elec- 
tion of J. W. Ady in a legal and formal manner. The memori- 
alists demand that the Senate of the United States make a full 
on complete investigation of the situation in the State Legis- 

ture. 

I ask that the memorial be printed as a document and referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Task the Senator from Ohio whether it 
is a memorial from a Legislature in its legislative capacity? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a memorial of 77 members of the Kan- 
sas Legislature, seon by each one, 

Mr. FAULKNER. Then I suppose it would not be proper to 
print it in the RECORD? f 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator fram Ohio asks that it be 
printed as a document. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not ask to have it printed in the REC- 
ORD. Lask that it be printed as a document for the informa- 
tion of the Committee on Privileges and Elections and the Sen- 


ate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the memorial 
will be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and be printed as a document. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from Missouri will withhold 
the motion for afew moments. There is probably some legisla- 
tive business to be transacted. I think the Committee on Con- 
re A 8 is ready to report on a resolution referred to it. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to the report being made. 


ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] on the 6th instant, to report it with an 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittees thereof 
appointed for the > nist Pear are hereby authorized during the recess of Con- 

to visit the tories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Oklahoma, 
or the purpose of obtaining information with regard to the resources, po. 
ulation, and condition of said Territories and as to the propriety of the ad- 
mission of the same as States, and that the expenses of gal committee be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the resolution the following proviso: 


Provided, That no expense be tneurred for clericai service, any clerical 
service required by the said committee or any subcommittes thereof to be 
e e by the regular clerical force of the committee without extra com- 
pensation. 
Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution and the amendment be 

ted and lie over until to-morrow. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution reported by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] from the Committee on Privileges - 
and Elections on the 12th instant, to report it with an amend- 


ment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr. J W. Ady, 
who claims a seat in this eir judg: 


body as Senator from Kansas; and, if in 
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jecessary her, ‘or and pa 
f ͤ UOS OE S SEA ea 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. Add after the word Senate,“ at the end 
` of the resolution: 
The expense thereof to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. Let that lie over until to-morrow and be 


rinted. 
p The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
rinted. 
> Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee if it be his purpose to object or prevent the ađoption 
of the resolution by the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. Itismy purpose to look at it and see exactly 
what it is, and to-morrow will come in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not know but the Senator might be willing 
to Ulsclose his whole purpose now, if he has any further purpose 
than that. 

Mr. HARRIS. My purpose is one of inquiry at present. I do 
do not know what my purpose will be after I have looked at the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I suspect the Senator has looked at it a good 

many times before. 
= EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VEST. I renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
‘the Senator from Missouri, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. = 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Tam 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 
If he were here I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. 3 is detained from the Senate to-day by 
illness. He is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN]. 

Mr.STOCKBRIDGE. Idesire to announce that my colleague 
2 McMILLAN] is absent from the city and is paired with the 
$ ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. WASHBURN (after having voted in the negative). Iam 

with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. I 
notice that he is not present, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HOAR. The list of names read by the Secretary shows 
some ten or twelve more than aquorum, and yet several Senators 
have voted, si lias 5 who are supposed on 
our side to be paired with absent Repu lican members. 

The same thing . day before yesterday. I 1 
that the reservation of a right to vote to make a quorum does 
not authorize the Senator reserving it to vote when there are 
ten or twelve more than aquorum voting. Day before yesterday 
there was an apparent majority on the other side of 23 upon a 
party vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is debate in order? 

Mr. HOAR. U think it is a question of the highest privilege. 

Mr. VANCE (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to state that I voted 0 I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Michigan Mr. MCMILLAN], who is absent. I 
understood it was announced the other day that he was paired 
with some other Senator, and I did not think to announce the 
pair this morning. 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS, I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. SHOUP] with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. VANCE. I understand that my vote will be withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from North 
Carolina is withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the Senator from Montana[Mr. POWER]. 
My understanding of the pei is that it givés me a perfect right 
to vote on this motion. I take it that I am the judge of that. 
However, to prevent all 8 of misapprehension, I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], so as to 
enable me to vote. 3 

Mr. CALL. I have transferred my pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. PASCO. But the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE] has come in and voted. 

Mr. CALL. I am informed that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LODGE] has voted, and therefore the pair of the Sen- 
a —4 75 Louisiana can be transferred to the Senator from Ne- 

raska. 


Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], 
but I have the liberty to vote to make a quorum or at any other 
time I choose to vote, the matter resting éntirely between the 
Senator from Colorado and myself. If, however, a question is 
raised about it, as my vote is not necessary to make a quorum, I 
will withdraw it. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—%3. 
Bate, Gibson, Kyle, 
Butler, Gordon, McPherson, Smith, 
Caffery, Gorman, artin, 
Call, Gray. Mitchell, Wis. Ves 
Cockrell, Ha urphy, Voorhees, 

, Hill, Palmer, 

Daniel, Hunton, Pasco, 
Faulkner, Irby, Peffer, 
George, Jones, Ark. 

NAYS—19. 
Cameron, Dolph, Hoar, Proctor, 
Carey, Dubois, Jones, Ney. Sherman, 
Chaudler, Hansbrough, Lodge, uire, 
Culiom, Hawley, Morrill, Stockbridge. 
Davis, Higgins, Platt, 

à NOT VOTING—322. 

Aldrich, Dixon, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Allen, Frye, Morgan, Van 
Allison, Gallinger, Pettigrew, Vilas. 
Berry, Hale, ower, Walthall, 
Blacicburn, Lindsay, Ransom, Washburn, 
Brice, MeMillan, Shoup, White, Cal. 
Camden, Manderson, Stanford, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Mills, Stewart, Wolcott. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator to withdraw, 
in order to enable me to make a request of the Senate. 
15 VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 

yield? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, sir; for that purpose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there is before the Senate 
a resolution in relation to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
ROACH], which has been offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], and has not yet been referred to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate. I desire to make some remarks upon that resolution, and I 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed atthis time. I 
have understood that there is a substitute to be offered for the 
resolution. I am willing to proceed either before or after that 
substitute shall be offered, if it is to be offered. My request is 
that I may be allowed now to address the Senate in favor of the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust it may suit the convenience of the 
Senator to postpone his remarks until to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will speak at the pleasure of the Senate. 
If it is not the pleasure of the Senate that I shall proceed now, 
I ask that to-morrow morning, after the routine business, I may 
have leave to address the Senate on that resolution. P 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORMAN. Irenew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and {at 12 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 14, 
1893, at 12 o’clock m. : 


e motion 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 18, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Alex. W. Terrell, of Texas, to be envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Turkey, vice 
David P. Thompson, resigned. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT ARIZONA. 


John J. Hawkins, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, vice Edmund 
W. Wells, resigned. ~ 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Virginia, vice Thomas R. Bor- 
land, resigned. 

John H. M. Wigman, of Wisconsin, to be attorney of the United 
Stafes for the eastern district of Wisconsin, vice u Colman, 
to be removed. , 


1893. 
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James F. Read, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Arkansas, vice William H. H. 
Clayton, to be removed. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
J. Crump, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 
e or the western district of Arkansas, vice Jacob Yoes, re- 
gned. 


Geo 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Charles W. Larrabee, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Bath, in the State of Maine, to succeed James W. 
Wakefield, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 11, 1893. 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH. 
won W. West, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be governor of 


FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Dominic I. Murphy, of Washington, D. C., to be First Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Exum B. Britt, to be postmaster at Suffolk, in the county of 
Nansemond and State of Virginia. 
Irwin Tucker, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the 
county of Warwick and State of Virginia. 


FRIDAY, April 14, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. ROACH Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
HANSBROUGH], is reported tohave said, referring to the charges 
alleged inthe resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
I told him I desired to offer a resolution for investigation, or 
that I thought itwasthe best thing todo. I rise nowtoconfirm 
that statement, and to say further that as far as that investiga- 
tion is concerned I desire it, and am perfectly willing that it 
shall be proceeded with. 

After the conversation referred to by my colleague, I yielded 
to the advice of friends in the Senate and did not act upon my 
own impulses in the matter. Hence I did not offer the resolu- 
tion that I desired and intended to offer. New to this body and 
entirely unfamiliar with the customs and usages of the Senate, 
I naturally attached weight to the advice and opinion of those 
older in the service and versed in the practices and precedents 
of the Senate. I was given to understand that, however much I 
re 5 desire or demand an investigation, it was not the practice 
of the Senate to take jurisdiction of alleged acts or conduct prior 
to the election of a Senator and having no connection with the 
legality thereof. 

f this practice isto be now changed, I have no protest to make; 
on the contrary, I repeat I am willing and desirous that the 
investigation be made. I seek no shelter and shrink from no 
ered into my public and privato character. 

I desire to say at this time that I am perfectly willing and desir- 
ous that this investigation shall be proceeded with. That has 
been my position from the beginning. I stand here now to say 
that much, and to repeat it. 

With reference to my rising at this time, I willstate that I 
have been blamed for not speaking. I have also been criticised 
because it is alleged that I did say 8 In justice to my 
colleague and myself with reference to what been said in the 
newspapers (because these things so far are proceeding upon 
5 allegations) I thought it my duty to say this much at 
this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the Senator from North Dakota, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the situation with reference to the reso- 
lution now pending before the Senate, upon which I obtained 
unanimous consent yesterday to speak. The resolution as origi- 
nally introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] 
has been modified by him and provides for what mightbe called 
in some sort a qualified investigation. The resolution now be- 
fore the Senate, and which the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
quested might be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, provides that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections shall inquire into the 
facts connected with the case of the Senator from North Dakota 


so far as to determine what would be the right and the duty of 
the Senate in the premises, and to make report to the Senate. 

This modified resolution was drawn by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, submitted to the Senator from North Carolina 3 
VANCE], the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and agreed to by him; and it was supposed upon this side 
that it would be agreed to by the Senate without debate and 
without objection upon either side of the Chamber. 

In view of the statement now made by the Senator from North 
Dakota, I venture toask the Senator from North Carolinaif, after 
the resolution shall have gone to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and shall have 
been reported back by that committee, there is any objection to 
its adoption without debate, so far as the Senator is advised as to 
the views of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I can only speak for myself of 
course. When the committee report the resolution back to the 
Senate I shall have no objection to its adoption. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I ask that the resolution may be re- 
ferred and that there may be unanimous consent that when the 
resolution is reported back by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, if it be so.reported, it may be adopted without debate 
and without objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have sent to the desk to get 
a copy of the resolution, but have been unable to get it. I un- 
derstand, however, that the resolution proposes to examine into 
and investigate the conduct of the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. RoacH] prior to his election to the Senate, and not con- 
nected with that fact. I shall be obliged, sir, to refuse unani- 
mous consent so far as I am concerned, without reference to 
what consequences may follow. I have had no interview, no 
communication, either directly or indirectly, with the Senator 
from North Dakota. I act upon my own responsibility and upon 
my conviction of my duty to the Senate and to the Constitution 
of my country. 

I deny absolutely the power of this body under any circum- 
stances to institute and conduct an investigation in relation to 
the conduct of a Senator, that conduct having transpired before 
his election to this body and that conduct being disconnected 
with that election. I deny absolutely that any consent on the 
part of a Senator whose conduct is proposed to be investigated 
will give this body jurisdiction. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me 
to interrupt him one moment? 

ene VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I have the right to inquire what is now 
before the Senate, under the rule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am before the Senate, for one. 

Mr.CULLOM. Whether the Senator is in order is what I de- 
sire to know. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the point of order the 
Senator from Illinois makes? 

Mr. CULLOM. I make the inquiry of the Chair, what is now 
before the Senate? 

Mr. GEORGE. The remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand the resolution for seating the 
Senator from Montana is the matter to be laid before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH] rose toa 
question of privilege. The resolution in reference to the Sena- 
2 5 from Montana has not been laid before the Senate by the 

air. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] has asked unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion submitted some days ago by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. N be referred, and agreed to without debate when 
reported. The resolution will be read, in order that the Senate 
may understand the question before it. 

Mr. CULLOM. That resolution was not laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
suspend until the resolution is read. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HOAR on 
the 10th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to ex- 
amine the allegations recently made in the public press, charging WILLIAM 
N. ROACH, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with certain crimi- 
nal offenses, committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Wash- 
ington, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the 
committee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the 
Senate in regard thereto; and for that purpose the committees. have au- 
thority to send for persons papers, to employ a stenographer, to sit 
during the recess of the Senate, and to act through a subcommittee, and its 
expenses shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Am Iin order now, Mr. President? 
Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
asked for unanimous consent, and the Senator from Mississippi 
rose to state that he could not give unanimous consent. I cer- 
tainly hope that he may, by the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate, be ees to state the reasons why he objects to unanimous 


consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this de- 
bate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr.GEORGE. That includes er Sieh to proceed, I hopes 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
proceed, unless there be objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I make no objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand that 
objection has been made to the Senator from Mississippi pro- 
geling wita his remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I make no objection, but, on the contrary, hope 
that the Senator from Mississippi will p However, it is 
understood of course that that does not waive the right of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to proceed afterward under the 
unanimous consent given last night. k; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. The 
Senator from Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. When I was interrupted I was proceeding to 
state, in the first. place, that the Senate has no jurisdiction to 
make the investigation, and, secondly, that no consent of the 
party to be investigated could give that jurisdiction. I under- 
33 the proposition is to investigate the conduct of a Senator 
transpiring before his election to the Senate and disconnected 
entirely from that election; that the conduct alleged has no re- 
lation to procuring his election to the Senate whereby the reg- 
ularity of that election might be impeached. 

I have not looked to the precedents upon the subject, but I 
take it that the only power this body has to inquire into the 
eonduct of a member is under that clause of the Constitution 
which authorizes the Senate to punish a member for disorderly 
behavior or to expel him. It is not alleged that the Senator 
from North Dakota has been guilty of any disorderly conduct. 
Then, if we have a right to investigate at all it is under that 
other clause of the Constitution, the right to expel a member. 
It is not defined in the Constitution except incidentally for what 
cause a member may be expelled. I read the whole paragraph 
so that the Senate may take it in: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, h its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
@ member. x 

The resolution, if it does not look to one of these two things, 
is cortainly without the jurisdiction of this body. If it be al- 
leged that a member of this body has been guilty of disorderly 
condučt the Senate may investigate that question, ascertain the 
facts, and pronounce judgment upon the facts. Certainly that 
relates to disorderly conduct whilst a member of this body, for 
it says “punish its members for disorderly behavior.” Disor- 
derly behavior of whom? Disorderly behavior of the member, 
and when he is a member, amenable to the jurisdiction of this 


Then, for what cause have we a right to inquire and have we 
a right to expel? Sir, I think it is a very extraordinary prop- 
osition, when we consider it in all its length and breadth, that 
the Senate may look into the antecedent conduct of a person 
who has subsequently been elected a member of this body for the 

urpose of expelling him. What does that mean, Mr. Presi- 
Sent? Stop and think. It means that the Senate, for any cause 
which the Senate may adjudge sufficient, may reverse the action 
of a sovereign State in relation to the election of a member to 


this body. > 
Stating it in a little different form, because I desire the Sen- 


ate to understand distinctly what this pro 
may for conduct or alleged conduct rap 
son becomes a member of this body expel him, do we not assume 
to dictate to a sovereign State in this Union whom it may elect 
as 2 Senator? In other words, whilst the Constitution of our 
country says that the State through its Legislature shall elect a 
Senator, if that Senator has the prescribed qualifications fixed 
in the Constitution, when he comes to take his seat here we may 
say, We do not like the person whom the Legislature has sent 
here; he is a non grata; we do not like the man, though 
possessing all the qualifications prescribed by the Constitution, 
whom a sovereign State has seen proper to t and accreditto 
this body.” 

Mr. President, have we the power to do that? Are we an ap- 
pellate court authorized by the Constitution (and if we are not 
authorized by the Constitution we are not authorized at all) to 
sit in judgment upon the propriety of an act performed by a 
State Legislature in sending a Senator to this body? 


ition means, if we 
ing before the per- 
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State the proposition as you may, conceal it by any sort of çir- 

cumlocution or specious ver ä 

simple, single proposition, the Legislature of the State may say 
this man suits us; we may say that he does not suit us. 

Mr. President, if the mere statement of that proposition is not 
enough to condemn it in the minds of thoughtful Senators, I 
hope I may be allowed to indulge a little in 5 for what 
cause we shall undertake to expel a member for acts done prior 
to his election. Where are the rules laid down which are to 
guide us in our judgment in this saporon particular? Do you 
find anywhere in the Constitution of the country that a Senator 
shall not. have been guilty of this thing or that thing or the 
other thing as a necessary prerequisite to his title to a seat here? 
Not one word. 

Then, sir, what are the rules by which we are to determine 
whether we shall expel a member or not for acts done prior to 
his election? They are absolutely unwritten in the Constitution; 
they are left to the discretion of this body; and that discretion, 
when translated into plain English constitutional language, 
means that the Senate of the United States have the right to ex- 

l a person from this body because they do not like what he may 

ave done prior to his election to the Senate. If any Senator 
can say to me that that is not the correct statement of the prop- 
osition I shou'd like to hear him. I deny, therefore, that we 
have any jurisdiction. Ideny, therefore, that any consent on the 
part of the Senator can give jurisdiction, 

But do Senators say, as I heard one suggest the other da; 
that we have a right to know with whom we are RRRS E. 
Where do we get that right? What clause of the Constitution 
gies the power to a Senator from Mississippi or to a Senator 

rom any other State to say, I invoke the action of this body to 
enable me to determine whether Ishall associate with the Senator 
from Arkansas or the Senator from any other State”? This 
body has no jurisdiction—I want that understood—to make an 
inquiry, except that inquiry be the foundation for some action of 
this body, not the actionof A and B, or C and D, who may be 
members of this body, but the action of the body W a Senate. 

As I have shown, we can not expel a Senator for misconduct 
no to his election, and we are therefore without jurisdiction. 

or what purpose can we make the investigation? None. Then, 
according to the rule of law, if we be without jurisdiction to pro- 
nounce any effectual judgment, how can we make the inves 
tion? It is a fundamental principle of law that you can not pun- 
ish a witness for perjury before a court and in a cause over which 
that court has no jurisdiction. So, if the Senate should conclude 
to go into this sham and farce of an investigation, it will meet 
with these difficulties: First, that no man who is summoned by 
a committee as a witness will be bound to attend, the court hav- 
ing no jurisdiction; secondly, if he does attend, and gives false 
testimony, he can not be punished. So you make this investiga- 
tion, if you make it at all, before a committee who can only ex- 
amine witnesses who volunteer their presence and witnesses who 
testify without being under aay legal—I am not talking about 
moral—obligation to tell the truth. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 

rmit me, I will say that if we have a quorum when this reso- 

ution comes up I shall offer a substitute for the resolution, 
which [ should like to have read before the Senator proceeds, 
zhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to 
inquire into and consider the question whether the Senate has authority or 
Jurisdiction to investigate charges made a t a Senator as to conduct or 
offenses occurring or commit prior to his election, not relating to his duty 
as Senator or affecting the integrity of his election. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from New Hampshire kindly 
yield to me for a moment to make a suggestion in relation to the 
order of business, which I 8 take but a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Cer y. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it will be remembered by the Sen- 
ate that the report of the minority of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections in regard to the claims to three seats in the 
Senate, depending upon the validity of the appointments by the 
governors of certain States, was submitted to me to present to 
the Senate. That was done by the unanimous request of the 
committee, and I made the report. I wish, therefore, todo my 
duty in regard to those cases. From what i can learn I su poso 
that the debate in regard to them is substantially over, and I de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that there may be a vote taken 
upon those cases without further debate at 2 o'clock to-morrow, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. HARRIS. There is. 

Mr. VEST. I object. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire to say,in connection with the re- 

uest of the Senator from Massachusetts, that I know of several 
8 who desire to be heard upon those resolutions before 
they are acted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘There is objection to the request of 

- the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If I may be pardoned, I will say that I thought 
it very likely that some Senator would desire to have further 
debate without taking the vote at the time I named; butI thought 
under the circumstances every body would recognize the propriety 
of granting unanimous consent in order that it might be under- 
stood that the matter should be concluded. 

Mr. FAULKNER. 'I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I know there isa desire to discuss the questions arising 
upen those resolutions. 

Mr. HOAR. I wished to have that fact appear clearly by 


making this request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is entitled to the floor. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment more, 
I will inquire if the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER), or the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], or the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS} think that a time can be fixed at 
the present session by agreement for such a vote? 

Mr. VEST (in his seat). We will confer about that. 


Mr. HOAR. I should be very glad to have such a time fixed, 
if the Senate can agree to it. e- 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I offera resolution, which I ask to have 

referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
nses of the Senate. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 

shire yield fap that p f 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee to 
pas and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 

‘ollows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
mses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessary to 
disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorized to sit 
& the recess; that when the said sum or sums be so ascertained and 
fixed the said committee, the expenses of the various commi stand- 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely limited to the 
amount so fixed by the said committee. 
Resolved further, That the said Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
tE es of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said sums, be, 
hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 
Within the appropriation, 


REPORT OF IMMIGRANT COMMISSIONER SCHULTEIS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I think I shall offer a resolution myself 
and then take a new start in my remarks, with the permission 
of Senators, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theresolution of the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be read. o 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, directed to print for 
the use of the Senate, witha title page, 12,000 additional copies of the report 
of Im: t Commissioner H. J. Schulteis, contained in t I, House Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 235, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 203 to 323 


inclusive. 
KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I take occasion now to yield to any further 
eerie. business which Senators may desire to offer. 

Mr. HOAR. If that be the case, I should like to inquire if 
thero is any further objection to the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses in regard to the Kansas 
Senatorial investigation case? 

Mr. HARRIS. ere is not, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask that the resolution may be now disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom- 
Mittee thereof, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr, Joseph W. Ady, 
“who claims a seat in this body as Senator from Kansas; and, if in their judg- 
ment it ben , toemploy a stenographer, send for persons and papers, 


to administer oaths, and to sit during the recess of the Senate. 
The resolution was reported from the Committee to Audit and 

Control the Contingent: 

ment, to add: 
The expense thereof to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the amendment. 


xpenses of the Senate with an amend- 
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Mr. HOAR. I should like to be permitted to say that I think, 
and I believe that the Republican membersof the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections agree with me in thinking, that it would 
be better and more in accordance with the precedents to have 
distinct authority given to the committee not only to investigate 
the claim of Mr. Ady, but also the title of Mr. TIN. 

As the majority of the committee, however, have preferred 
this form of the resolution, it is quite obvious that no public ad- 
vantage will be gained to anybody by entering upon a long de- 
bate at this time, when we are all anxious to finish the sessionas 
soon as possible, Therefore I do not raise any question about 
the resolution in its present shape. I intended originally to 
move an amendment, broadening a little the language and pos- 
sibly the meaning of the resolution, but under the circumstances 
I shall not raise any question about it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 


Mr. HARRIS, I objected to the resolution which was re- 
ported yesterday morning by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses in t to the Committee on Territories. I ask that 
that resolution be now laid before the Senate, and J shall with- , 
draw all objection to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the resolution referred to by the Senator 
from Tennessee, which will be read. £ 

The Secretary read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
CAREY, April 6, 1893, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, with an amendment: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittees thereof 
appointed for the 5 — ose, are hereby authorized Zua the recess of Con- 

ss to visit the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Oklahoma, 
‘or the ose of obtaining information with regard to the resources, po) 
ulation, and condition of said Territories, and as to the ety of the ad- 
mission of the same as States, and that the expenses of said committee be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment re by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent mses of the Senate was to add to the 
resolution: 

~Provided, That no expense be incurred for clerical service, el 
service uired Sra said 83 or ay, — — — . 
peri reps by the regular clerical force of the committee without extra com- 
pensa š à 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask leave to report from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Sane of the 
Senate the resolution submitted this morning by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

Ths Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 

of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessary to 
disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorize to sit 
during the recess; that when the said sum or sums be so ascertained and 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various commi stand- 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely limited to the 
amount so fixed by the said committee. 

Resolved further, That the said Committee to Audit aud Control the Con- 
es go Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said sums, be, 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 
within the appropriation. 


— 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution at this time. : 
Mr. CALL, I ask that that resolution go over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida objects, 
and the resolution will go over and be printed, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. CULLOM, it was 
Ordered, That Goff A. Hall have leave to withdraw his papers from the 
files of the Senate. 
Mr. GORMAN. As the Senator from New Hampshire has 
iven way to quite a number of matters of public business, will 
t inconvenience him to have a short executive session before ho 
proceeds with his remarks? : 
Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland. 
Mr. GORMAN, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
Mr, HIGGINS. I should like to present an order for adoption 
before that is done. $ 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. GORMAN. We shall likely come out of executive session 
in a short time, 

Mr. HIGGINS. I hope the Senator from Maryland will allow 
me to offer an order for adoption. 

Mr. GORMAN. LI yield for that purpose. 


On motion of Mr. HIGGINS, it was 


Ordered, That William W. S. Davis have leave to withdraw his papers 
from the files of the Senate, subject to the rules. 


On motion of Mr. COCKRELL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in connection with Senate bill No. 1194 of the 
N SNS Congress, for the relief of G. W. Harbaugh, be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, there having been no adverse report. 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I now renew my motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CULLOM. I — — the purpose of the Senator from Mary- 
land is not to have the Senate hold an extended executive ses- 


sion. 
8875 GORMAN. I think a very short executive session will 
suffice. 

Mr. CULLOM. As the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] has been waiting now for two days and expected to 
make his remarks this afternoon—— 

Mr. GORMAN. I have made the motion with his consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire had yielded to the Senator from Mary- 
land to make that motion. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply want it understood that the Senator 
from New Hampshire will be entitled to proceed with his re- 


marks very soon. 
MAN. Asa matter of course, he will. I renew my 


Mr. GO 
motion. . 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to inquire if the Senator from New 
Hampshire, under the consent which was given yesterday, holds 
the floor at this time and in futuro? Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire tell me how long he claims the right to the floor 
under the consent which was given yesterday? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have hardly had the floor at all yet, and 
I think it is rather hard for the Senator from Tennessee to put 
that question to me. I had not taken the floor under the unani- 
mous consent given me yesterday, but the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ROACH] made a statement; then I asked unanimous 
consent; then the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] made 
a speech; and then I thought it was an opportune time for me 
togoon. I have yielded to morning business and all kinds of 
business, and I now yield to the motion of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]; but I do not care to tell the Senator 
from Tennessee how long I shall speak when I am kindly ac- 
corded the right to go on under the unanimous consent which 


was given me yesterday. : 
Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Presli I am a little curious to know, 


and I have a right to know, how long the Senator is going to 
hold the right to the floor under the consent which was given 
yesterday? 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I will hear the Senator from Illinois later. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to make a remark in connection 
with the in atey of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRI . The Senator may make the remark when I 
get ready to hear him, and not till then. 

ose CULLOM. Very well. Has the Senator the right to the 
floor 

Mr. HARRIS. I was recognized by the Chair, and I think 
that gives me the right to the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not for all aay. 

Mr. HARRIS. _I shall probably not occupy it quite so long. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. CHANDLER). I would not yield at all 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I pons the floor— 

Mr. HARRIS. But the Senator from New Hampshire took 
the fioor this morning under the consent which was granted yes- 
terday, and matters have drifted on. Now I do not quite under- 
stand that the consent given on yesterday for the Senator to 
address the Senate immediately after the reading of the Journal 
to-day shall extend without limit. I want to know how far it 
extends, and the Senator declines to answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No, Mr. President, I do not. 

Mr. HARRIS. He has been very kind in yielding to others, 
1 grean but there is a good deal of business before the Senate. 

r. CHANDLER. Iwill answer the Senator’s question, of 
course, if I can. I should like to understand exactly what the 
Senator wishes to know of me. I yielded to the reco d 
leader of the Senate on the other side, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN]. 


Mr. HARRIS. What I wish to know is, how far the consent 
of yesterday goes. Iregret that I did not object then. I am 
ready to object whenever the time comes that I can legitimately 
do so without violating a unanimous consent rule. That is my 


point. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland, and 
leave the matter in his hands. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ofcourse the Senator from New Hampshire, 
by unanimous consent, is entitled to the floor, and if the motion 
I made for an executive session interrupts him, I shall with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. CHANDLER). Go on and make your 


speech, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland with- 
draws his motion, and the Senator from New Hamps is enti- 
tled to the floor. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, at the banquet given on 
the 27th of February last by the eighty-eight Senators to Vice- 
President Morton, the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] described the Senate as the most important and distin- 
guished legislative assembly on earth.” Imbued, I trust, with 
the spirit of that utterance, I approach the unpleasant duty of 
advocating the resolution which is before the Senate and of stat- 
ing my views of the law and the facts in the case of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH]. k 

I had hoped, Mr. President, to be spared the necessity of speak- 
ing, by an arrangement between Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber for the unanimous passage, without debate, of a reso- 
lution, carefully expressed, under which we might have such an 
investigation as the circumstances of the case seem to require, 
and discussion after that—investigation first, and discussion 
afterwards. Indeed such an arrangement was entered into after 
a conference between the Republican and Democratic members 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and the result 
was the resolution which is now before the Senate, to the unani- 
mous passage of which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] 
has objected, and for which the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] has offered a substitute. 

Instead, therefore, of an amicable understanding as to the ap- 
propriate course of procednre in this case, which is one of some 

elicacy, it seems have been decided by the leaders on the 
other side of the Chamber that the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] shall not pass. The Senator 
from tag ons alone of the Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber objected to it, but later the Senator from Mary- 
land offered a substitute for it. That substitute states the only 
ground upon which there can possibly be opposition to the res- 
olution which was agreed upon, namely, that it is not within 
the constitutional power of the Senate the United States to in- 
quire into the conduct of any Senator orinto a crime committed 
by any Senator before he was elected to the Senate. 

It is only possible to defeat the resolution for investigation 
which is now before us by laying down in the American Senate 
in this year 1893 the rule that no matter what crime may have 
been committed by a person occupying a seat in this Chamber, 
no matter under what circumstances of atrocity, it is not within 
the constitutional power of the Senate to even so much as ap- 
point a committee to make an investigation into the facts and 
circumstances of that conduct and of that crime. 

This proposition can not be sustained upon any correct view 
either of English parliamentary law or of the constitutional or 

liamentary law of the United States. I have taken occasion 
uring the present session to examine the authorities, both 
English and American, on this subject. Idid this not with a view 
of presenting my conclusions to the Senate, but for my own guid- 
ance in determining my action as a Senator; but I have made a 
summary of the precedents, which has already been made public, 
and which I now read to the Senate: 


I. In England members of the House of Commons have been expelled in- 
discriminately for acts done before as well as after their elections. 

II. The principle has been to preserve the purity, honor, and high charac- 
ter of the legislative body; and the members have been expelled both before 
and after conviction of crime, and whether legal prosecutions have or have 
not been instituted. 

III. In the United States there have been almost no actual expulsions 
from Congress except for disloyalty, and, apparently, not one for an offense 
committed before election. 

IV. The advocates of expulsion have asserted the principle of the English 
cases—the necessity of preserving the character of the legislature—in lan- 

broad enough to cover offenses committed before as well as after 
election. The opponents of expulsions have usually argued against the 
right of expelling for acts done before the election. 

. The decided weight of Americanopinion is in favor of the right and 
7 5 to expel for ofenses committed before election which, in the judgment 
of the legislature, renders the person an unfit member thereof. 

VI. Numerous investigations have been made into the conduct of mem- 
bers before their election, andit is believed thatin all cases where an inves- 
tigation has been seriously demanded it has been ordered, and the decision 
to expel or not to expel has been made in full view of all the facts, except in 


one case, where the facts appeared upon the uest for investigation and 
were not deserving of co n a 
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This summary is sustained by the English and American cases. 
Iread first from May’s Parliamentary Practice, on page 62, where 
he states the grounds of expulsions: 


Expulsion is generally reserved for offenses which render members unfit 
for a seat in Parliament, and which ifnot so punished would bring discredit 


m Parliament itself. 


upo: Members háve been expelled as being in open re- 
bellion; as having been 


ty of torgery, of perjury. of frauds and breaches 

of trust; of 8 riation of public money; of conspiracy to defraud; 

of corruption in the administration of justice, or in public offices, or in the 

execution of their duties as members of the House; of conduct unbecoming 

the character of an officer and a gentleman; and of libels and various other 
offenses committed against the House itself. 


In support of Mr, May’s 5 are cited numerous cases 
from the Commons Journal which I have examined, and some of 
them I propose to submit tothe Senate. As stated in my memo- 
randum, the English cases of expulsion from the House of Com- 
mons are indiscriminately for offenses committed both before 
and after the election. These which I now first read were ap- 
parently committed while the offenders were members of Parlia- 
ment. 

In 9 Commons Journal, 24, November 22, 1667, it was— 

Ordered, That John Asburnham, in receiving £500 from the French mer- 
chants, hath committed an offense to the dishonor of this House and contrary 
to his duty as a member thereof 

And he was expelled, 

In 11 Commons Journal, 274, on March 16, 1694, Sir John Tre- 
vor, late Speaker, was expelled for receiving 1,000 guineas from 
the city of London after passing the orphans’ bill. 

In 11 Commons Journal, 283, it appears that Mr. Hungerford, 
amember, having taken 30 guineas for his pains and services as 
chairman of the committee to whom the orphans’ bill was com- 
mitted, wasexpelled as guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor. 

On January 21, 1720, as appears by 19 Commons Journal, 406, 
Jacob Sawbridge and Sir Theodore Janssen, each being de- 
scribed as a member of this House and one of the directors of 
the South Sea Company,” were expelled for being ‘‘ guilty of a 
notorious breach of trust,” the record stating as to each that 
he has thereby occasioned very great loss to t numbers of 
His Majesty’s subjects, and has highly prejudiced the public 


credit.” 

On e 412 of the same volume, 19 Commons Journal, Sir 
Robert Chaplin and Francis Eyles, esq., were expelled for the 
same reason. 

In 20 Commons Journal, 702, May 16, 1726, is recorded the 
ease of John Ward, esq. A record was exhibited from the 
court of King’s Bench, and it appeared that Ward had been 
t convicted of the crime of forgery this present Easter term.” 
He was expelled nem. con. The forgery was committed February 
1, 1725. he forged writing appeared to be dated April 30, 
1706. 

In 69 Commons Journal, 433, July 5, 1814, is recorded the case 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane. He was expelled because he was de- 
clared to have been convicted of a conspiracy with a wicked 
and fraudulent intention to thereby cheat and defraud His Maj- 
esty’s subjects of divers large sums of money.” The conviction 
was in 1814. The crime alleged was a conspiracy on February 
19, 1814, to spread the false report that the French troops had 
been beaten and Napoleon killed, and thisin order to make profit- 
able a speculation in the public funds. 

Now I come to cases where the expulsions seem to have been 
for offenses committed before the person expelled became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

In 14 Commons Journal, 171, February 1, 1702, it appears that 
it was 

Resolved, That Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, late paymaster of the forces, is 
guy or Entan crime and misdemeanor in misapplying several sums of the 

m 


g Resolved, That Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, for his said offenses be expelled 
this House. 

This crime appears to have been committed between 1692 
and 1699, and apparently before Earl Ranelagh became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. It was clearly while he was 
paymaster of Her Majesty's forces. 

n John Quincy Adams's speech in Senator John Smith’s case, 
recorded in the Annals of Congress, Tenth Congress, first ses- 
sion, volume 1, page 243, is stated the case of Thomas Ridge, 
who was expelled from the House of Commons, 

In 17 Commons Journal, 30, January 14, 1711, is recorded the 
well-known case of the expulsion of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
charge was a corrupt contract sworn to by Robert Mann, and 
the record shows that the offense was committed in August, 
1709. Iam not able to determine whether Sir Robert Walpole 
was then a member of the House of Commons, a minister, or not. 
The resolution was: 


That Robert Walpole, esq., a member of this House, in receiving the sum 
of 500 as and in taking a note for £509 more on account of two contracts 


guine: 
for forage of Her Majesty’s troops quartered in North Britain, made by him 
while secretary of war, 8 to a 
treasurer, is guilty of a 


power granted to him by the late lord 
igh breach of trust and notorious corruption. 


The resolution was passed by yeas 205, nays 148; and he was 
committed to the Tower and expelled by a vote of 170 to 148. 

In 51 Commons Journal, 661, May 2, 1798, it ap that Mr. 
John Fenton Cawthorne, who was then expelled, been found 
guilty by court-martial of having acted fraudulently and in a 
scandalous and infamous manner unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman as colonel of the Westminster regiment ` 
in the Middlesex militia, in the embezzlement of soldiers’ money 
and clothing and of like offenses as far back as 1793. 

In 65 Commons Journal, 309, May 23, 1810, is recorded the case 
of Joseph Hunt, esq., who was expelled for having as treasurer 
of ordnance misapplied a large sum of the public money. On 
page 280 it is stated that he was a defaulter to the amount of 
£93,926. It also appears that he was first appointed treasurer of 
ordnance ir 1803, and a second time in 1807, when he was not a 
member of the House of Commons. 

In 21 Commons Journal, 871, March 30, 1732, it = ears that 
Denis Bond, esq., and John Birch, esq., were expelled for breach 
of trust as commissioners for the sale of forfeited estates for the 
use of the public. These offenses were committed July 30, 1723, 
nearly nine years before the time of expulsion. 

In 39 Commons Journal, 770, December 4, 1783, Christopher 
Atkinson, esq., was expelled because ‘‘ convicted of the crime of 
perjury.” The perjury wascommitted February 7, 1780, by swear- 
ing that William Bennett had libeled him in the General Ad- 
vertiser and Morning Intelligencer of January 31, 1781, while he 
was corn factor, purchasing corn and supplying the commission- 
ers for victualing the royal navy. 

BENJAMIN WALSH'S CASE, 


The last lish case to which I wish to call special attention 
is that recorded in 67 Commons Journal, 176, proceedings of 
March 5, 1812. It was the case of Benjamin Walsh. The ques- 
tion before the House of Commons was this: z 


That Benjamin Waish, esq., a member of this House, having been tried at 
the Old Bailey in January last for felony and convicted thereof, and having 
received a free pardon by reason of his offense not amounting to felony in 
the opinion of the judges, but gross fraud and notorions breach of trust hav- 
ing been proved apane on the said trial, is unworthy and unfit to con- 
tinue a member of this House. 


I find a statement of the principle upon which Mr. Walsh was 
expelled in Lord Colchester’s Diary. Lord Colchester had been 
Mr. Speaker Charles Abbot, and in volume 2 of his Diary and 
Correspondence, page 373, is this entry: 7 


House of Commons: Mr. Walsh was expelled after a long debate, by 101 to 
16. The principle of the expulsion: The facts incontrovert Ay peon (upon 
the trial at the Old Bailey) of his having plotted and practi a gross and 
infamous breach of trustin a money transaction, to his own emolument; 
and the precedent (by which that principle had already been extended to 
transactions 8 not only panic. but also private property in the 
ease of individ ) argued and relied upon was that of the ie Cor- 
poration in 1732, when, for indirect and udulent practices, three members 
were expelled; and the le; conviction of any indictable offense in those 
practices was held to be so little necessary to precede the expulsion that 
pe were expelled first and the legal prosecutions were ordered afterwards, 
as is commonly the practice of Par ent, Where it first vindicates its own 
honor and then co the individual to legal prosecution, which may or 
may not be able to fix legal guilt and punishment on the delinquent. 


The debate in the Walsh case is contained in Hansard's Par- 
liamentary Debates, first series, volume 21. On page 934 is 
stated the record of the conviction. On page 939 is the free 
don granted him for the crime. Then follows the letter of Mr. 
Walsh, which was read in the House of Commons, which consti- 
tuted a confession of his crime. I will ask that the Secretary 
may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


My commission business, which I expected would increase, has become a 
hopeless resource, as it would furnish but a very small portion of my ex- 
33 and every attempt that I have made to assist by other means 

ended in failure andloss. Idid look forward with hope to the connec- 
tion I proposed to you, and if this late unfortunate event had not occurred 
Ithink it possible I might have Sed oe through, as I have no doubt it 
would have answered our utmost wishes; and I trust that you will perse- 
vere in it with the fullest success. But I saw that it was impossible for me 
to pona the means, and there was no chance of saving m. from ruin, 
and my dear wife and children from Pory: anā my brothers and sisters 
from loss by me, which they could il! afford, but to e a step which, 
though it will bring disgrace on my name, yet will afford me the means of 
preventing these dreadful calamities. 

You who know my principles may well conceive that to resolve on a direct 
dishonest act must have givenmemuch pain; but when I pictured to myself 
my sweet children in want, I resolved to e the means for their support from 
one to whom the loss would be but imaginary, as his fortune and accumula- 
tions far exceeded his expenditure,and his mercenary disposition would have 
induced no one to regret his loss. Ihave not had the opportunity I looked 
for with this person (Mr. O.), butit has been afforded me by another, who, 
though ina at respect free from the latter imputation, yet has every ad- 
vantage of the former. He has ever been a kind friend to me, and I fear the 
es add ingratitude to the crime; but I had no other chance, and the die 

now cast. 

Oh! my God, on my heinous offense. Sir Thomas Plumer employed 
me to sell a large sum of stock to pay for an estate, and I have withheld a part 
ofthe proceeds. I micht have taken all; but I thought it crime enough for 
my future life to answer for to take what I conceived would be suficient to 
maintain my family in competence and pay.those debts which hung the 


heaviest on my mind. I have a 


lready rémitted in abroad; and though my 
is safe arrest, yet I have resolved to follow it, +t 
Etnis country without shame and dishonor. It has beeh a heart- 
le to leave you all; and 1 know Ishall cause you great affliction where 
Iwould bestow nothing but happiness. 


Mr. CHANDLER. That was the offense. I now read some 
portions of the debate. Mr. Bankes made the motion for expul- 
sion, and in the course of his remarks he said (page 1175) : 


He agreed with those who tho t that judicial power should be assumed 
by the House of Commons as seldom as ge ewe nor was the present the 
first opportunity that had been afforded of expressing the opinion how 
little suited were its functions for such a Much less would he wish 
that questions of individual yro oro eoa character should be there 
discussed, since it ill-suited the ty of the House that through it means 
should be afforded to private malevolence to scrutinize every deviation from 
the strictest rules of moral rectitude; but it was inherent in the House of 
Commons and was a part of the constitution of every aggregate body to 

o its character and reputation. 7 

If the House was proud of the splendid talents of some of its members, if 
it felt gratified by the exertions of military prowess by others, orif it owned 
with satisfaction the d ty it derived from the not less important though 
less glaring virtues of integrity and rectitude in others, it was impossible 
for it not to suffer in an al proportion if men whose characters were 
stained by vice and corruption were still: permitted to retain seats ina body 
where their peculiar deformity was rendered the more conspicuous by the 
general excellence of the whole. Unless from time to time wholesome 
remedies were applied to purify it, it was impossible that this main limb of 
the constitution could continue healthy and vigorous. 


Ata later stage of his address he says: 


Cases of all kinds might here be discovered, bub no general, positive, or 
rules to have been laid down: but the House exercised its 
mide aye to the facts of the particular case presented to its con- 


Still further Mr. Bankes says: 


The expulsion of Colonel Cawthorne, in 1796, was gumy a new case, and 
much doubt was entertained of the wisdom and prudence of the proceeding; 
but among all the precedents there were none of more frequent occurrence 
or which had been visited more untformly by the just punishment of the 

use than cases of fraud and notorious breach of trust in pecuniary trans- 

ons for private and undue emolument. The cases of public were un- 

doubtedly more frequent than those of private fraud, and it was extremely 

natural that it should be so, since transactions between man and man were 

seldom brought to light, and until within the last thirty years members of 

Parliament were concerned in the collection of the révenues, in the public 
gexpenditnre, in the lotteries, and contracts of riment. 

e principle, however, applied equally to all cases of fraud and breach of 
trust, when coupled with a most material circumstance, the notoriety and 
8 ofthe fact. Could it, in the present case, be made more notorlous 

n by a trial at the Old Bailey? It was impossible for the House to profess 
ignorance of what was known to the whole country. 


Mr. Bathurst, in debating the subject, made the following ut+ 
terance: 


The honorable and learned anena had stated that an arbitrary discre- 
tion should not be allowed to the House. If the honorable and learned gen- 
teman meant that the proceedings of the House should not be suffered to be 
capricious and vindictive he fully agreed with him; but if he meant that the 
House should be bound by strict technical rules, he entirely dissented from 
that o and hada different idea of the constitution of Parliament. 
As to immoralities commitied by members of Parliament, he did not see how 
might exist 3 oy 
„Wals 


Further he says: 


When the honorable and learned gentleman wished the House not to let 
their feelings run away with them, he must himself, at tire same time, have 
felt the great inidecorum, the gross indeceney of such à person sitting in 
that „ Under all these circumstances, seeing no probable danger from 
the 14 of the motion, but seeing great danger from the rejection of it, 
he felt it impossible for him not to give his sincere and ardent support to 
the motion. 

Sir Francis Burdett said— 

That he was very far from being a stickler for what were called the priv- 

of Parliament, but certainly if there was a privilege or a power in any 

or assembly less disputable than another, he conceived it to be that of 
declaring «ny one of the individuals of whieh they were com unfit and 
unworthy of associating amongst them; it was, at all events, a power which, 
when compared with the other extraordinary privileges assumed by Parlia- 
ment, appeared to him to be, of all others, the least Hable to abuse, because 
if any member was expelled from any motives of party zeal or personal per- 
secution, a remedy would be open to him in an a 1 to his constituents, 
yha, 5 they thought differently of his conduct, could unquestionably restore 

Seat 


Again, Sir Francis said: 


But as to the right of that assembly to expel one of its own members, he 
thought there éould be little doubt of the rightof every body to try to purify 
itself. He understood that in 1809 the members of the stock exchange had 
expelled Mr. Walsh for what they termed to be gross and nefarious conduct; 
now, certainly, if the feelings of the gentlemen upon Change wereso sore at 
the idea of associating with Mr. Walsh, he did not see why that House, even 
constituted. as it then was, should not be allowed the ‘privilege of removing 
from themselyes, in a similar way, an annoyance of the same kind. 


Later Sir Francis said: 


It the honorable gentleman who had preceded him in the debate thought 
that House to be made of a collection of—he knew not how to name them 
if there were any or many such persons in that House or in the country, 
that would be with him a tenfold reason why the evil should be 8 before 
it proceeded to such excess, unless they should go on the principi 


I call this utterance especially to the attention of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]— 
unl they should the principl poer abunda bores Bi eral it 
wae more Sranane 881 pase i over. And this remind: him Of shat part ofthe 
dlalogus between Lady Macduff and the child. Her son asks. And must they 


all be hanged that swear and lie?” Lady Macduff lies in the affirmative. 
“Who must hang them?’ demands child. “ Why, the honest men.“ Upon 
Which the child observes, “Then the llars and swearers are fools, for 
are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest, and hang up them.” 


Piian, Francis, however, notwithstanding this argument, con- 


It the House had any of expulsion they had a right to exercise it in 
rid of one who, in public esteem, was evidently and totally unworthy 
remain in their society. 2 


Mr. C. W. Wynn said: 


The object of the present motion was hot to punish Mr. Walsh, but to 

2 5 sey. important trust out of the hands of a person entirely unworthy 
00 

Mr. C. Adams addressed the Commons and said he supported 
the motion 
upon the ground that it was a case of great atrocity, the person against 
Whom the fraud was committed, being the friénd and patron of the owes 
who committed it. He hoped the House would not disgrace themselves by 
having amongst them 380 0 e n delinquent. There was no society, 
however insignificant, who did not exercise the power of expulsion in atro- 
cious cases, and though he did not pretend to nicer feelings than others, he 
should feel most awkward on coming in contact with such a person. 

The Attorney-General, toward the close of the debate, in sup- 
port of the motion to expel, said: 

What, then, was the ground upon which the House would proceed to ex- 
sion in a case of that description? The only case that bore any resem- 
lance to it was that which he had already mentioned; and if the House had 

p. ed on it, not as a misapplication of public money, but as an act of 
gross dishonesty, it was at least equaled by the act that had been comm! 
ted by Mr. Walsh. Indeed he could not conceive any case more repugnant 
to all moral rules than Mr. Walsh's. 

The former resembled the dishonesty of a trastea, but the latter was not 
merely a misapplication of money which had come into his hands, but a delib- 
erate act of fraud; a cold 1 to tes u om he could plunder; fixing 
first upon one, from whom he withdrew, only because he found it impossible 
to accomplish his purpose, and thet turning to his benefactor for no other 
reason because hé wanted money himself, and thought Sir Thomas 
Plomer could do very well without it: a case of cooler and more deliberate 
villainy had never come under his inspection. It they were to act from any 
pany fear of public clamor, instead ot proceeding with confidence to do 

heir duty, they would act in a manner unbecoming their situation; and, 
—— as he thought of Mr. Walsh, he would not vote against him it he en- 
aang doubt of the justice of the precedent which that vote would 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer followed, and said: 


He could not think that because an actof Parliament did not make a moral 
erime a legal one, the House of Commons should be prevented from taking 
cognizance of it. There were many cases of breach of trust, as stated by his 
honorable and learned friend (Sir A. Pigott), but it there was a plain one 
brought forward, upon the mere statement of Which no two men could dif- 
fer in opinion, though it was no legal crime, he saw no danger from the pre- 
cedent of expulsion. 

Then the House divided, and the numbers for the expulsion 


of Mr. Walsh were 101; against it, 16; majority for expulsion, 85. 
HUMPHABY MARSHATL’S CASH. 


I now come to the American cases of expulsions. The first, 
widely known, and one that has often been quoted, is Humphrey 
Marshall’s case, occurring March 22, 1796. It is to be found in 
the Annals of Congress, page 59, Fourth Congress, first session, 
and also in the Senate Journal, vol. 2,1793-1709, page 226; also in 
Taft’s Election Cases, page 68. > 

This case has been often quoted to prove that the American 
doctrine is that the Constitution gives no right te expel amem- 
ber for an offense committed before his election. A memorial 
was presented to the Senáte which states that Marshall had a 
suit in chancery in the court of appesls of Kentucky, and that it 
was manifest from the record that he had committed a gross 
fraud, that the court gave a decres against him, and that in the 
course of the investigation he was publicly charged with per- 


ury. 
i Alt these facts appeared to the Senate, the fact that there was 
a lawsuit, that it was a bitter controversy, that the litigants on 
the other side charged fraud, and also that Mr. Marshall had 
committed perjury. Mr. Marshall solicited an investigation. 
The committee report that fact: 

Mr. Marshall is solicitous that a full investigation of tho subject should 
take place in the Senate. 

And Iam glad to say Mr. President, that I think there has 
not been & case from 197 down to this hour where an accused 

rson has not solicited an investigation. This is true from 1796 
Soni to this 14th day of April, 1893, when the Senator from North 
Dakota rises from his seat and instead of opposing an investiga- 
tion asks that an inquiry may be made. 

The committee were evidently of the opinion thatthe Marshall 
case was one, considering it on its merits, on which the Senate 
oughttotakenoaction; but it must be admitted that they adopted 
at the close of their report this expression: 

And they are also ot opinion that, as the Constitution does not give juris- 
diction to the Senate, the consent of the party can not give it, and that 
therefore the said memorial ought to be dismissed. 

The conclusion of the committee is put largely upon the 
gromi that, while there was a charge of fraud and of perjury 

ere had been no prosecution and conviction in the courts of 


1893. 
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law, and that, therefore, the presumption was that Mr. Marshall 
was innocent. 

Mr. PLATT, They put it entirely upon that ground. 

Mr. CHANDLER. e conclusion seems to have been put 
entirely on that ground, but the committee were evidently of 
opinion that the very facts in the case were not such if true as to 
require any action; they all appeared on the record, and assum- 
ing them to be true there was no cause for any proceedings 
against Mr. Marshall by the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, that is ‘the Humphrey Marshall case, 
which tosome extent contains an argument in favor of the prop- 
osition that the Senate should not inquire into the acts of a Sen- 
ator before he becomes a member of the Senate. 

„Nr. PLATT. Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there anywhere in the record of that case a 
claim made, either in the report of the committee or in the de- 
bates upon the report, that the Senate did not have jurisdiction 
for the reason thatthe alleged offense was committed before Mr. 
Marshall was elected to the Senate? 
. Mr. CHANDLER. That claim is not made. The doctrine is 

stated that the Senate ought not to take any cognizance of the 
offense until the party be convicted. The Senator from Con- 
necticut ean examine the record and make such comment upon 
it as he sees fit. 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave examined it. 


WILLIAM BLOUNT'S CASE, 


Mr. CHANDLER. The next case is that of the expulsion, 
July 8, 1797, of William Blount. The report is to be found in 
the Senate Journal, 1793-1799, volume 2, page 390; also in the 
Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, volume 1, pages 34-44. 

Appleton’s Mi deere yt of American Biography states that Mr. 
Blount was expelled ‘‘for conspiring to deliver New Orleans to 
Great Britain, and to instigate the Creeks and Cherokees to as- 
sist the British in conquering the Spanish territory of Louisi- 
ana.” He was declar uilty of a high misdemeanor entirely 
inconsistent with his high public trust and duty as a Senator. 

The question in Mr. Blount's case might be generally stated 
as one of disloyalty. I have in my hand a biography of Mr. 
Blount, entitled Some Account of the Life and Services of 
William Blount,” lately published, and kindly sent me vy Seater 
Marcus J. Wright, who was a former brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, and is now one of the agerits of the War De- 
partment in connection with the publication of the war records. 

Gen. Wright has fully reviewed the Blount case, and I think 
makes a very good defense for Mr. Blount. The people of Ten- 
nesses were anxious about the control of the Mississippi Valley 
and of New Orleans while it was in the hands of another nation, 
and they were justly apprehensive-on the subject. Mr. Blount 
felt that the interest of the people of Tennessee required him to 
take certain action, which the Senate of the United States 
deemed to be treasonable and expelled him; but he was there- 
after repeatedly honored by the citizens of his own State, and 
his peb ic character seems to be completely vindicated by Gen. 
Wright: X 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if the 
acts of Mr. Blount were committed before he became a United 
States Senator or afterwards? 

Mr. PLATT. Afterwards. i 

Mr. CHANDLER. He came into the Senate December 6, 1796. 
The letter that he wrote to Carey, in which he outlined this plan 
for delivering New Orleans to Great Britain when it was Span- 
ish territory and to stir up the Creeks and the Cherokees to as- 
sist the British in getting possession, was dated April 21, 1797, 
tind Senator Blount came into the Senate December 6, 1796. So 
he wrote the letter the next spring. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it would assist the Senator from New 
Hampshire, as I have been looking into the Blount case, I will 
State that the alleged bad conduct was committed while he was 
u Senator. After his connection with the Senate he was sought 
to be impeached as a Federal officer. He was sought to be im- 
peached for his conduct while a Senator. His plea was that he 
was not then, when placed on trial, nor had been While a Sena- 
tor, an officer of the United States Government or subject to im- 
8 He plead that he had never been an officer of the 

deral Government so as to be subject to impeachment, and on 
that question, after elaborate argument, he was sustained by the 
Senate in 1797. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After he had been expelled. 

Mr. VOORHEES, After he had been expelled. But in the 
plea he states that he never was an officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When he committed the conduct complained of he was 
a Senator, but he denied that at that time, when he was a Sen- 
ator, he was an officer of the Federal Government, He claimed 


that he was an officer of the State, amenable to its laws, but not 
amenable to impeachment here. It was that question which 
gave the case its frue value. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I stated the date when he became a Sen- 
ator, December 6, 1796. He wrote the Carey letter April 21, 
1797; which, after debate, was declared to be a treasonable act, 
and he was expelled. The House of Representatives had pre- 
ferred articles of impeachment against him to the Senate, and 
there was along diseussion as to whether, notwithstanding he 
had been expelled, he could be impeached. It was decided that 
he could not be impeached, Of course, the Blount case was a 
subject of full discussion upon the impeachment of 1 
Belknap, and Senators who are curious upon the subject will fin 
the Hg t of im hment after an official has gone out of office 
fully discussed in that case. It is to be borne in mind that there 
were two questions involved in Blount's case; first, whether any 
Federal officer could be impeached after retiring from office; and, 
secondly, whether a Senator of the United States was under any 
circumstances impeachable upon the motion of the House of 
Representatives before the Senate, to which he belonged and 
which had the power of expulsion. 

Mr. PLATT. I always understood that it was settled in the 
Blount case that a Senator was not a civil officer of the United 
States liable to impeachment under the Constitution. 

Mr, CHANDLER. That may be taken to be the outcome of 
the Blount case. I do not know that the case is of any great 
value in the present discussion. 0 

JOHN SMITH'S CASE. 

Next came the case in 1808 of Senator John Smith, who was 
charged with participation in Aaron Burr’s conspiracy. Thisis 
to be found in the Annals of Congress, Tenth Congress, volume 
1, page 57, and also in Taft's Election Cases, page 19. Itis also 
alluded to by Mr. Sumner; in the debate in the case of Mr. 
Bright, to which I shall shortly call the attention of the Senate. 
In that case the offense charged had been committed while 
Mr. Smith was a Senator. The case is notable because of the 
reportof Mr. John Quincy Adams, ih which the doctrine as to the 
ponor of the Senate to expela member is stated broadly and in 

anguage which makes the report pertinent to the present ques- 

tion. Under date of December, 1807, page 56 of the Annals of 
Congress, Tenth Congress, first session, volume 1, is to be found 
Mr. Adams's report. Lask the Secretary to read a 


pornon > 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- ' 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The pow 

5 in so exercise always more summary than the tardy 
unals. 8 
The Ronee of expelling a member for misconduct results, on the princi- 
5 of common sense, from the interest of the nation, that the high trust of 
egislation should be invested in pure hands. When the trust is elective, it 
isnot to be presumed that the constituent body will commit the deposit to 
the keeping of worthless characters. But when a man whom his fellow-citi- 
zens have honored with their contidence, on the pledge of a spotless reputa- 
tion, has Mp, serge himself by the commission of infamous crimes, which 
become suddenly and unexpectedly revealed to the world, defective indeed 
would be that institution which should be impotent to discard from its bosom 
the contagion of such a member; which should have no remedy of amputa- 

tion to apply until the poison had reached the heart. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I also ask the Secretary to read what ap- 
pears in two other places. 
The Secretary read, as follows: 


Those two articles were in substance borrowed from similar regulations 
contained in that juty celebrated statute, which for so 2 ie as been 
distinguished by the name of the Great Charter of Eng) „Let, in that 
country, Where they are recognized as the most solid foundations of the 
liberties of the nation, they have never been considered as interfering with 
the power of expelling a member. exercised at all times by the House of Com- 
mous; a power which there, however, rests only upon parliamentary 


er of expelling’a member must. in its nature, be discretionary, 
process of judicial ` 


and has never been bestowed, asin the Constitution of the United States, b> ¢ 


any act of supreme legislation. From a numper of precedents which have 
been consulted, it is found that the exercise of this authority there has always 
been discretionary, and its process always far otherwise than compéndions 
in thé prosecutions before the judicial courts. 

So far, indeed, have they been from Suppo a conviction at law néces- 
sary to precede a vote of expulsion that, i one instances, a resolution to de- 
mand a prosecution appears immediately after the adoption of the resolution 
toexpel. In numerous cases the member submits to examination, adduces 
evidence in his favor, and has evidence protiticed against him, with or with- 
ont formal authentication; and the discretion of ihe House is not even rè- 
re by the necessary concurrence of more than a bare majority of the 
votes. 

The provision in our Constithtion which forbids the expuision of a mem- 
ber by an ordinary majority, and requires for this act of rigorous and pain- 
ful duty the assent of two-thirds, your committee consider as a wise and 
sufficient guard against the possible abuse of this legislative discretion. In 
times of heat and violent party spirit, the rights of the minority might not 
always be duly respected, if a 8 could expo! their members under no 
other control than that of their own discretion, Phe operation of this rule 
is of great efficacy, both over the Aid of the Whole body and over the 
conduct of every vidual member. 

The times when the most violent struggles of contending parties oecur— 
when the conflict of oprosite passious is most prone toexcess—are y 
the times when the nunroers are most equaily divided; when the 8 
amounts to the proportion to two-thirds, the security in its own strength 
of itself a against extraordinary stretches of power; when the minor- 
ity dwindles to the proportion of one-third. its consciousness of weakness 
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dissuades from any attempts to encroach upon the rights of the majority, 
which might provoke re tion. But if expulsion were admissible only as 
a sequel to the issue of a legal prosecution, or upon the same principles and 
forms of testimony which are established in the criminal courts, your com- 
mittee can see no possible reason why it should be rendered still more im- 
becile by the req tion of two-thirds to give it effect. 


Mr. CHANDLER, There is much in this report of Mr. Ad- 
ams that would be useful in this discussion, but I forbear from 
making any additional quotations. 

Mr. Hillhouse, on page 270, in discussing the Smith case states 
the true doctrine in reference to expulsion in the following lan- 
guage: 

That the constitutional authority of the Senate to expel a member is not 
F power to be exerorsed only when necoasery, foc TEORIE 

at a C wer, to exe: 
the 25 of t branch of the Legislature, is evident from the considera- 
tion that it does not exempt a person from the liability to be tried and pun- 
ished by the criminal tribunals of the country. 


The vote to expel Smith was, in April, 1808—yeas 19, nays 10. 
He failed of expulsion through the lack of one more vote in its 
favor. 

O. B. MATTESON’S CASE. 

The next case to which I call the attention of the Senate is 
that of O. B. Matteson, in 1857. It is briefly stated in McCrary 
on Elections, page 394, section 522. Mr. Matteson, while a mem- 
ber of Congress, had written letters in which he expressed the 
opinion that it would be impossible to secure the passage of cer- 
tain legislation unless money was spent for that purpose. Mc- 
Crary says: 

The question was again raised in the case of Matteson in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress. The charges against Mr. Matteson had been preferred in the pre- 
vious Congress, and a committee of investigation had reported thim, 
recommending his ulsion. Pending these resolutions he had resigned, 
having, however, at the time of his resignation been reélected. When he 
took his seat in the new 1 by virtue of such reélection the charges 
were renewed. A majority of the committee reported adversely to the juris- 
diction of the House. In the W ss as well as in the debate, the want of 
jurisdiction was based upon ous unds, anå among them upon the 
ground that the offense was commit prior to the election of the accused 
member. After a long debate the whole subject was laid upon the table, so 
that it can not be said that the question was authoritatively determined one 
way or the other. 


MR. BRIGHT’S CASE. 


The fullest American debate which I conceive to be strictly 
pertinent to the present case is that which took place on the 
expulsion of Mr. Bright, of Indiana. It is to be found reported 
in Taft's Election Cases, 217, and also in the Globe of the second 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress. Mr. Bright had written 
a letter, dated March 1, 1861, while he was Senator, to Jefferson 
Davis, introducing Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas, to dispose of 
what he regards as a great improvement in firearms,” and this 
was treated as an act of disloyalty. There was an explanato: 
letter of September 7, 1861. The Judiciary Committee reporte 
favorably to Mr. Bright on the 13th day of January, 1862, page 
287 of the Globe, but on February 5, 1862, after a full debate, he 
was expelled by a vote of 32 to 14. 

I desire to call to the attention of the Senate and put upon rec- 
ord some extracts from that debate. Mr. Garrett Davis, of 
Kentucky, took a leading part in advocating the expulsion. On 
Janvary 22, 1862, he says, page 434: 

But what is the law? We are not sitting as a court trying the honorable 
Senator. There are some gentlemen, able men, very able men, too; men of 
enlarged patriotism, of eminent panno and private virtue, that have pur- 
sued the fession of the law so long, either as practitioners, counsellors, 
and solicitors, or as judges, that their minds become too contracted for en- 


larged statesmanship and the t principles of policy and of moral justice 
ai 8 1 5 and upon which alone 


sufficient to expel a Senator from his seat. The common law does not; 


ing technically the rules of testimony that are to e and control and 

vern this body in getting its lights and reaching its conclusions when a 

senator is thus on trial. 

The general rule and principle of law and of reason and common sense is, 
that whatever disqualifies a member of the Senate from the proper dis- 
charge of his duties, whatever it may be, is sufficient, and gagns to held 
Suficient, for his expulsion; and whatever evidence satisfies the mind rea- 


th 1 
testimony i which to convict him. Thatis the law of this country; it 
is the law ; it is the law of Parliament, 

Mr. Davis then proceeds to read from Story on the Constitu- 
tion, and from Mr. Rawle’s work on the Constitution, where Mr. 
Rawle says: 

Itseems, therefore, to be settled by the Senate u full deliberation, that 
expulsion may be for any misdemeanor which, t ngs not punishable by 
any statute, is inconsistent with the trust and duty of a Senator. 

After this quotation from Mr. Rawle, Mr. Davis proceeds: 


‘There is the touchstone: any conduct, any opinions, any line of action as 
a Senator which is inconsistent with the duty of a Senator, is a sufficient 
cause for his expulsion, and ought to be by the rules of reason and of com- 
mon sense, 


Mr. Davis then reads from Story on the Constitution several 
paragraphs, one concluding as follows: 


The power to expel a member is not in the British House of Commons con- 
fined to offenses committed by the party as a member, or during the session 
of Parliament; but it extends to all cases where the offense is such as, in the 
judgment of the House, unfits him for parliamentary duties, 


Mr. Davis then says: 


That is the standard; and a just and a reasonable and a common-sense 
standard itis. Whenever a member of this House forms opinions, and in 
his official character and acts carries out those opinions, positively or ne 
tively, in such a manner as to render him an unfit and unsafe member of the 
Senate, he becomes a proper subject of removal from the body. 


Mr. Davis, after pending further from the report of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams in the Smith case, makes a remark which I will 
ask the Secretary to read, on page 435. < 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
uested. 
he Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. President, these authorities prove conclusively that we are bound 
now, in giving our judgment in this case, by no positive principle of law. 
‘rhereis and can be no controversy as ta the proofs in the cause, and there- 
tore I will make no remark on the law of testimony that would apply to the 
caseif there was any such controversy. 

The principle deduced from the authorities is this: There is no common 
law, no statutory law, there is no parliamen law, that binds the Senate 
to any ticular definition of crime or offense acting in this or any other 
case of the kind. On the contrary, as these authorities establish, it is a 
matter coming within the discretion of the tribunal trying the Senator. 
They establish this poe principle, but where the evidence makes out a 
ease against him which, in the judgment of the triers, unfits him for his 
parliamentary duties, it is their duty to expel him. 


Again, on e 541, Senator Davis, replying to Mr. Saulsbury, 
who had undertaken to answer Mr. Davis's argument, says: 


The gentleman garbles Justice Story. He does not limit the cause of ex- 
pulsion as the gentleman makes him limit it in his remarks. He says, in 
plain and distinct terms, that anything which renders a member of a elib- 
erative body unfit to act as a member of that body, or that may be ate 
to be so by the body itself, is sufficient cause for hls removal by expulsion. 
Ido not quote his words, but that is the idea. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, [ took the extract from the printed h 
of the Senator himself. If there is any garbling of it, it is in the speech. 

Mr. DAvis. Will the gentleman allow me a moment again? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not mean to misrepresent the Senator; I took it 
from the printea pom 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not quote and rely upon that authority as Judge St 
has written it and as it has been printed. I do not know how I am repor! 
in the papers; I have not revised or corrected any report of my sentiments 
or of my a ent; but I say that I read the whole passage m Story’s 
Commentaries apon the Constitution, and I relied upon the whole passage 
as it is printed. If the gentleman so states it, I agree to it; but the gentle- 
man’s argument only states a part of the premises upon which Judge Story 
predicates the right of the Senate to Ta member. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The point contained in the conclusion to which Judge 
Story comes, is that any misdemeanor which, in the judgment of the Senate, 
although it may not be punishable by a statute, renders a Senator unfit for 
his trust, may be a cause for expulsion; but the Senator does not lay down 
in precise language what I have quoted from his speech. The rule as laid 
down by him is, that any conduct, any opinion, any line of action which is 
inconsistent with the duty of a Senator, is ground for his expulsion. Such, 
at least, I understood his argunfent to be—I do not wish to misrepresent 


Mr. DAVIS. I reassert that proposition now. 


I ask the Secretary to read some further remarks of Mr. 
Davis, on page 543. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. President, that is only a porston of the ground that Story lays do 
only a portion of the und which I read from him, and only a portion o 
the ground on which I relied. You, sir, and the Senate will recollect dis- 
tinctly that I assumed that in order to authorize the Senate to expel a mem- 
ber it was not 38 that that member should have committed any offense 
defined by law, either by common law or by statutelaw. You will recollect 
that I read at some considerable length from the authority of Mr. Adams’s 
report in the case of Smith, and [also read at some considerable length from 
the report of the case of Blount, a member of the Senate from the State 
of Tennessee, who was expelled from this body; and I alsoread a collation of 
authorities from the British Houses of Parliament, as collated by Justice 
Story himself, that established this tion: that it was a matter of justice 
and discretion, and rested waonya the j ment and discretion of the 
body which was proceedin t one of its members for expu'sion, 
whether the cause was sufficient or insufficient, and that all the authorities 
concurred in laying down the rule that where the principles and the con- 
duct of the party proceeded against were such as to render it improper and 
unsafe that heshould continue a member of the body, and his peers so con- 
sidered the case as made out against him, they had the power, and it was 
their duty, to expel him. I do not quote the exact words, but state the sub- 
stance. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. I inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire 
if the authority he reads refers to a charge of offenses commit- 
ted prior to election to the Senate or offenses committed by a 
Senator. Theextract read says that Blount was expelled, when 
upon the contrary Blount was im hed. This y sitting as 
a high court of impeachment, held that Blount was not an offi- 
cer of the United States, but an officer of the State of Tennessee. 
Bap hing DLER. Senator Blount had been expelled from 

e Senate. ’ 
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Mr. HARRIS. Before the impeachment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. Expelled from the Senate before? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, Mr. President, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives undertook afterwards to impeach him. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is a matter of history with which Iam 
not familiar, if it be true. Mr. Blount was impeached as a Sen- 
ator by the House of Representatives. He was tried here, and 
it was solemnly decided by this body that he was not an officer 
of the United States and not impeachable. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Having been expelled. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, no. I want the record produced which 
shows that he had been expelled. I have seen no such record, 
and I do not believe any such statement is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. e Senator from Tennessee is confused 
in two respects. In the first place, Senator Blount was expelled 
and the question was afterwards decided by the Senate whether 
he should be impeached notwithstanding his expulsion. Sec- 
ondly, the debate from which I am reading, as the Senator 
would have noticed if he had paid close attention, is the debate 
on the expulsion of Jesse D. Bright. ; 

Now, I will answer the question which I supposed the Senator 
asked me. Mr. Bright's offense was committed while he was a 
Senator. It was a question of the treasonable character of a let- 
ter which he had written as a Senator. But I am reading from 
the debate the doctrine as to the right of expulsion of Senators 
which was expounded by Mr. Garrett Davis, a Senator, in de- 
bating the Bright case. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my honorable friend allow me to read three 
lines which are the head note of the Blount case in Taft’s re- 

rt? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. It will answer the question of the Senator from 
Tennessee. I read the head note made by Mr. Taft, quite a 
careful person I think, in the Blount case. Itis in Taft’s Sen- 
ate Election Cases, published as a document, page 74: 

f, 1797, as “ been 
guilty ora Bigh misdemeanor.” An accountot his impeachment, which was 
@ proceeding distinct from the expulsion case here given, is found in the 
Annais of Congress, Fifth Congress, first and second sessions, vol. 1, 1797-1798, 


within pages 39 to 45, and Annals of Congress, second and third sessions, vol. 
2, 1708-1798 pages 2245 to 2416. The decision in the impeachment trial was 


that “ the court oughtnot to hold jurisdiction of the said im hment, and 
that the said impeachment is „the grounds on which the decision 
rested not being given. 


If I may add only one word, I studied the Blount case very 
carefully when I acted for the House of Representatives in the 
impeachment of Belknap; and I think any Senator who will 
study it will see that it is not accurate to say that the prevail- 
ing opinion when that im hment case was dismissed was 
ray a Senator of the United States is not an officer of the United 

tates. 

Mr. PLATT. A civil officer. 

Mr. HOAR. A civil officer of the United States, of course. 
For many purposes I think it is settled he is; for instance, in re- 
gard to various statutes which prohibit civil officers from doing 
so and so, the statute which ORIA a Senator from holding 
any other office, and so on. But the decision was that he was 
not an impeachable officer, and what seemed to me the prevail- 
ing ground from what I could find was, that the Senate having 
the power of expulsion committed to it by a direct, affirmative, 
and explicit provision of the Constitution, it could not be sup- 
Deuba Chat it was intended to commit to the House of Represent- 
atives the right to come in here and put on trial a Senator of the 
United States by its process of impeachment, and compel us to 
try, with them as plaintiff, a question which was committed to 
our sole and absolute jurisdiction under the expulsion clause. 

Mr. HARRIS. Still the question as to whether he was an 
impeachable officer of the United States was involved in the 
impeachment, if IT understand the case. 

Mr. HOAR. I think so, but he was expelled first, and then 
they undertook to impeach him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; and it was decided by the Senate 
that he was not an impeachable officer because he was not an 
officer of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. But if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. HARRIS. However, what I wanted to emphasize and 
call to the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire is this: 
Of course all of us admit that a Senator is amenable and answer- 
able to the Senate for his conduct while he is a member of this 
body, but whether we can trace him from his cradle to the time 
he reaches this body is a very different, a very much broader, 
and, I may say, & very much more absurd question to be sug- 

ted 


ested. 
ao VOORHEES. If it will not interfere with the discus- 
on—— 


XXV Io 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam entirely willing to yield for an in- 
quiry or an incidental point, but not for a long speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No,no; nospeech at all; but I want to settle 
this question. The Senator from Tennessee is right upon the 
Bands of doctrine and principle. As to the question of Mr. 

lount’s expulsion or his resignation it isa matter of no conse- 
quence. I read the plea that had been interposed through his 
counsel. Jared Ingersolland A.J. Dallas appeared for him, and 
the plea, which set up the principle which governs this whole 
thing and makes it of value, is in these words: 


That although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a Senator of 
the United States, from the State of Tennessee at the . 
said articles of impeachment referred to; yet, that he, the said 
not now a Senator, and is not, nor was at the several periods so as afore- 
said referred to, an officer of the United States; nor is he, the said William, 
in and by the said articles, charged with having committed any crime or mis- 
demeanor in the execution of any civil office held under the United States, 
or with any malconduct in civil office, or abuse ofany public trust in the ex- 
ecution thereof. 

Although he was charged with the offenses imputed to him 
while he was a Senator, the plea traverses the question of his . 
being an officer of the Government at all, and on that plea, after 
elaborate, imposing, and instructive debate, the Senate decided, 
in 1799, that he was not an officer of the Federal Government. 
The contention was stated by Mr. Dallas for the defendant in the 
following words: 

1. That only civil officers of the United States are impeachable; and that 
the offenses for which an impeachment lies must be committed in the exe- 
cution of a public office. 

2. That a Senator is not a civil officer, impeachable within the meaning of 
the Constitution; and that in the present instance nocrime or misdemeanor 
— 8 to have been commit by William Blount in the character of a 

Mr. CHANDLER. Therefore the facts in the Blount ease have 
not much bearing upon the right of the Senate to expel a Sen- 
ator. The Senator was expelled by a vote of 25 to 1 for acts 
done while he wasaSenator. Subsequently it was decided that 
he was not impeachable, whether on the ground that he had 
ceased to be a Senator, or on the ground that a Senator is not a 
civil officer of the United States and subject to impeachment, 
the decision does not accurately show. That Lunderstand isthe 
Blount case. ; 

Mr. PLATT. He was expelled on the 8th day of July, andon 
the same day the House of Representatives inaugurated impeach- 
ment E and brought the case again before the te 

or trial. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe the Senator from Connecticut is 
right. On the very day on which the Senate expelled him by a 
vote of 25 to 1 the House of Representatives undertook to im- 
peach him and to have him tried before the Senate for his alleged 
crime, 

When the Senator from Tennessee interrupted me to ioe: aca 
attention of the Senate to the case of Blount, I was reading from 
the speech of Senator Garrett Davis in the Bright case, and I 
had nearly finished my quotations from thatSenator. There is? 
however, one more, and this is it, near the conclusion of his 
speech: s 

I ay this is the law of Parliament; and as it is the law it o 
forced: Whenever a gentleman by his opinions, and those op: 
nected with his official conduct, shows that he is an impro person to be 
in the Senate of the United States, he ought to be expelled from it. 


That extract I do not read for the purpose of implying that I 
go as far as Mr. Davis did, but I read it in order to show, as I 
have done by these repeated extracts, exactly how far Senator 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, was willing to go in the Bright case. 

Next I read from the remarks in that debate of Senator Dan- 
iel Clark, from my own State (page 475): 

Here, Mr. President, let me say that I do not a with the opinion 
which seems to be entertained by some and which I have heard expr 
that the facts, in order to expel the Senator, must constitute the crime o 


treason. This point has been met and successfully refuted, both by the Sen- 
ator from — y iy 


That was Mr. Sumner— 
and the Senator from Kentucky. 


That was Mr. Garrett Davis. 


The Constitution gives to each House of Co the 8 discretion in 
the premises. It specifies no crime, no misdemeanor, no fault, no particu- 
lar act for which a Senator may be expelled. It simply requires the vote of 
two-thirds—the same number, no more and no less—which it requires in each 
ee to make an act which has been vetoed a law over the head of the 
Presiden 

To expel a Senator is undoubtedly, as has been well said, a grave act. It 
involves not only the right and the reputation of the sitt member, but 
the interests and rights of the State whose representative he is. But the 
Constitution contemplates that it may become sometimes necessary, 
wisely leaves the y to judge of the necessity which demands it, securing 
to the offender a vote of two to one before he can be expelled. For acts con- 


ht to be en- 
ons are con- 


stituting a crime for which a Senator may be arraigned, tried, and con- 


victed, he may be expelled. So, too, for a misdemeanor, for acts unworthy 
ofand unbecoming a Senator, and disreputable and disgraceful to the body; 
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to the Government give 
unsafe man to be trusted 


Next, I read from the remarks of Senator Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, and we will see what his views were at that time as 
to the power of expulsion under the Constitution (page 584): 

Mr. President, I hold that under the Constitution of the United States we 
clearly have the power to expel a member, and that, too, without our as- 
suming the character of a judicial It is not necessary to have arti- 
cles of impeachment preferred by the other, House; it is not 8 to 
organize ourselves into a court for the purpose of trial, but the principle is 
broad and clear, inherent in the very organization of the body itself, that 
we have the power aud the right to expel any member from the Senate 
whenever we deem that the public interests are unsafe in his hands, and that 
he is unfit to be a member of the body. x 


Again Senator Johnson says: 


ties of criminal proceedings, could he have been expelled? And 
a Senator here who would haye voted to allow Aaron Burr to take a seatin 
the Senate after his acquittal by a court andjury? No; there is nota Sen- 
ator here who would have done it. 


From Senator Browning I now read (page 623): 


‘oceed 
question that it 8 be 8 ogi exercise of the power vested in the Senate 
of expulsion to expel him for that cause, although he would not be subject 
foanimadversion y the criminal laws of the country. 

Indeed, I believe the power of expulsion is the only power of protection the 
Senate possesses in regard toits members. 

Senator McDougall, of California, on page 655, stated quite 
clearly what his views were as to the character of the constitu- 
tional right of expulsion: 

I do not understand that, sitting here as a Senate, we have to work by the 
terms and rules that govern justices of the ounty judges, judges of 
the circuit court, or judges of the Supreme Court, or vages anywhere. We 
stand here to determine what is right for the Republic. believe, and Isay 
it here inthe Senate, that we have—I will not say lost—almost lost the dig- 
nity that belongs to the Senate of a republican Government. It would be 
ed for all of us if we could that the Senate of the Republic of the 


great body where wise men undertook to sit in coun- 


a an able 2 one of the ablest 
lawyers that sits in this Hall, could in this ussion and ged 
a 


we say 5 “nay” 
in the Federal coun to conduot the affairs of the nation. 


B. F. WHITTEMORE'S CASE. 


* 
In 1870 the case of B. F. Whittemore came before the House 
of Representatives at the second session of the Forty-first Con- 
. Mr. Whittemore had been charged with selling his ca- 
Seiships and a report was made in favor of his expulsion Febru- 
ary 21, 1870, Page 1469 of the Globe. The report was made by 
the chairman, Gen. John A. Logan, and the committee state that 
they have 
intments to the Milita: a 
TTT 
more has been influenced by improper pecuniary considerations. ney there- 
fore submit the accompanying resolution, and recommend its adoption. 

The resolution was one of expulsion.: On page 1544 itis re- 
corded that on the 24th day. of February, 1870, Mr. Whittemore 
resigned in order to avoid a vote upon the resolution of expul- 
sion. The resignation being communicated to the Speaker, Mr. 
Whittemore, who undertook to speak, was not allowed to aren 
Gen. Logan then offered a resolution as a question of privilege, 
declaring— 

That B.F. Whittemore, late member from the First district of South 
Carolina, did make appointments tothe Military Academy at. West Point 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis in violation of law. and that such 
appointments were influenced by TA considerations, and that his con- 
duct in the premises has been such as to show him unworthy of a seat in the 
House of Representatives, and is therefore condemnedas conduct unworthy 
of a representative of the people. 

Upon that resolution the yeas and nays were called, and there 
were 187 yeas and no votes in the negative.. On page 4589 
pears that Mr. Whittemore’s credentials were presented in 
at the same session, on the 18th day of June, 1870. The certifi- 
cate of Gov. Scott was presented, showing that Mr. Whittemore 

had been reëlected to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. Ata election? 

Mr. CHANDLER. At a special election held, I suppose, to fill 


it ap- 


the vacancy created by his resignation. Objection was made to 
his being sworn in, and Gen. Logan said: 


It is merely a question whether this House, after having declared that this 
man was unwor to hold a seat in the Forty-first Congress, will now re- 
pudiate its action, or whether it will stand by that which was justified by 
the moral sense of this House and of this country. 


The case was considered again on the 2lst of June, and Gen. 
Logan submitted a resolution 2g aa he proposition for expul- 
sion which was pending when Mr. ittemore resigned, and 
the resolution which the House had adopted after his expulsion, 
stating him to be unworthy of a seat in the House of Represent- 
atives, and the fact of his retlection, and the presentation of his 
credentials, and resolying— i 


That the House of Representatives decline to allow said B. F. Whittemore 
to be sworn as a Representative in the Forty-first Congress, and direct that 
his credentials be returned to him. 


The Secretary will kindly read extracts from Mr. Logan's 
speech, on pages 4670 and 4671. 

3 PRES ING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is said that a constituency have the right to elect such a member as they 
ey, think proper. [say no. We cannot say that he shall be of a certain 
politics, or of a certain religion, or anything of that kind; but, sir, we have 
the right to say that he shall not be a man of ous character. Heis not 
merely a 3 ot the constituents who elect him, but his vote in 
this House is a vote for the whole nation. It is a vote for the people of the 
whole country, and every district of the United States has the same interest 
in his vote that his own district has. Hence, if Congress shall not have the 
wer or authority or shall not have the right to exclude a man of that 
d, then the rights of the people of the whole country may be destroyed 
bya district 8 a Representative who may be obtained to vote in a man- 
ner which max be destructive of the rights of the pao le. Are we to be told 
that Congress has no right to prevent anything of this kind because of the 
right of any constituency to send whomsoever they may please? 


0 s * * 0 * t 
It is not that the people shall not be re ted. Notatall It is this: 
2 the ple of the country have no right to destroy their own liberties 


ess with men who, from their conduct, show themselyes capa- 
ble of the destruction of the Government. 


* + s s * * 


+ 
Congress; be the representatives of the whole people, are entitled to 
say that spe right of the whole country shall not be preiada by one or 
more distr: 


throwing in here a man or a set of men capable of their de- 
struction; and that, having knowledge of the facts, and the power to pre- 
vent the mischief by exerc: the power of exclusion, they have a right to 
exercise that power, and thereby to protect the interest. of the country, and 
to preserve instead.of to destroy the right of representation. 
= $ * * * 2 + 


For PORA SE we have a right to proscribe a man. That is the ground I 
put it on. t is the ground on which I put it at first and the ground on 
which I put it now, e have a right, I say, to protect the interests of the 
people of this country by excluding men from these Halls on the und of 
crime. It is not a crime to be Democrat or a Republican, to be a byte- 
rian or a Methodist, or a member of any other denomination; but, sir, it is 
a crime for a man to do what this man has done. And why? use the 
laws of our coun denominate it a crime.. It is made a erime by law. 
Hence 1 is based on the law, and is this, that in pursuance of the 
law and in carrying out its . Fe we must protect the country py pro- 
tecting ourselves against crime and against criminals in this body. tis 
the ground I took and the theory I stated. 


Mr. CULLOM. Whose language is that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Gen. Logan's, in debating the question of 
allowing Mr. Whittemore to be sworn in on his new credentials. 
The resolution offered by Gen. Logan, which I have read, was 
adopted, and Mr. Whittemore was refused his seat. 


THE. CREDIT MOBILIER CASES. 


The point which is now before the Senate was fully discussed, 
in what is known as the Crédit Mobilier cases in 1878, although 
the precise question as to the right of the House to expel a mem- 
ber for an act done when not a member was not directly before 
the House of Representatives. I have in my hand House report 
No. 77, Forty-second Con s, third session, the report cover- 
ing the Crédit Mobilier investigation, submitted by Mr. Poland 
of Vermont, where the argument is stated with directness and 
force that the right exists to expel a member for any cause. 
deemed sufficient by the legislative body. I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read from the Poland report, on pages 15 and 16. 

he Secretary read as follows: 

None of the commentators upon the Constitution or upon parlamenta: 
law assign any such limitation as to the time of the commission of the ol- 
fense, or the nature of it, which shall control and limit the power of the ex- 

ulsion. On the con „they all assert that the power in its very nature 

a discretionary one,to be exercised of course with grave circumspection 
mly for good cause. Story, Kent, and Sergeant all seem 
to accept and Bg upaa the exposition of Mr. Adams in the Smith case as 


with the parliamentary law of 1 und must have had in mind the then 

K t is impossible toconclude that they meant 
to limit the discretion of the Houses as to the causes of expulsion. It is a 
received principle of construction that the Constitution is to. be interpreted 
according to the known rules of law at the time of its adoption, and there- 
fore when we find them dealing with a reco, subject of legislative au- 


thority, and while studiously qualifying and restricting the manner of its 
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eroise, assigning no limitations to the subject-matter itself, they must be 
pe to have intended to leave that to 9 to estab- 
lished principles as a 1 eee power to be exercised according to 
the sound discretion of the y. 


It Was not to be apprehended that two-thirds of the representatives of 
the people would ever exercise this power in any ca or arbitrary man- 
ner, or trifle with or trample upon constitutional rights. At the same time 
it could not be foreseen what necessities for self-preser vation or self-purifi- 
cation might arise in the legislative body. Therefore it was that they did 
not, and would not, undertake to limit or define the boundaries of those 
necessities. 


one am m: ounds taken in the debate; but asthe whole subject was 
ended by being fafa on the table it is quite impossible to a ee Was de- 


0 t the ohare 
an rb letter upon which the whole 


Mr. CHANDLER. This report of Mr. Poland from the Crédit 
Mobilier Committee was answered, or an attempt was made to 
answer it, by another committee of the House of Representatives. 
The Committee on the Judiciary had been directed to examine 
the testimony taken by the committee of this House of which 
Mr. Poland, of Vermont, is chairman,“ and to inquire whether 
anything in such testimony warrants articles of impeachment of 
any officer of the United States not a member of this House, or 
makes it proper that further investigation should be ordered in 
his case.’ 


The chairman of the Judiciary Committee at that time was 
Mr. Bingham, but the report was made by Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler. Although the directions limited the inquiry to the 
question whether an officer of the United States not a member 
of the House could be impeached, the report of the committee, 
which was undoubtedly drawn up by Gen. Butler and was submit- 
ted by him, goes out of the way to argue against the propositions 
of the Poland report. I read the point of Gen. Butler's argu- 
ment: 

But your committee are constrained to believe thatthe power ot 
a member for some alleged crime, committed it may be years before h 
election, is not within the constitational prerogative of the House. 

Gen. Butler goes on through many pages with his argument 
that the power to expel can only be exercised for offenses com- 
mitted while the person is a member of the body. It is wholly 
based upon the assumed danger that a two-thirds majority in a 
legislative body will sometimes unjustly exercise its power of 
expulsion upon the pretense of necessary purgation, that there 
will sometimes be a harsh and.cruel and extreme exercise of that 


power. 
THE PACIFIC MAIL SUBSIDY INQUIRY. 


There is further argument from the House of Representatives 
concerning the power of expulsion, to be derived from the two 
reports in connection with the Pacific mail subsidy investiga- 
tion. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the Forty-fourth 
Congress, first session, on pages 5370 and 5371, are two reports 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

13 Lynde, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
t— 


The results of the evidence are that about $900,000 was disbursed u the 
allegation that it was used in aid of the of the act now under inves- 
ion; that about $565,000 appears to have been 

of persons having no official connection with such on; 
„000 remains in doubt upon the evidence 
presented, but without any testimony showing thatit was are aid to 


any person at that time a member of either House 4 tthe 
uncertainty dard . ing disposition of this latter sum is owing to the re- 
fusal of William 8. — 


Who had been Postmaster of the House— 
to testify the truth, and to the failure or refusal of John G. Schumaker— 

Who had been a member of the House— 

8 present all the facts which the committee believe it was in his power to 
ve, 

The committee, therefore, recommend that all the testimony 
be sent to the District attorney of this District for prosecution, 
in order that the crime committed may be prosecuted. 

The committee proceed to refer to the Humphrey Marshall 
case of 1797, and to repeat the opinion there stated, as follows: 

Your committee are of opinion that the House of Representatives has no 
authority to take jurisdiction of violations of law or. offenses committed 
against a previous Congress. 

The present Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] was a member of 
that committee, and, it was understood, joined in the eek 
report. There was, however, submitted the views of the mi- 
nority, signed by Scott Lord, William Lawrence, GEORGE F. 
Hoak, B. G. Caulfield, and also by George W. McCrary; and 
the minority of the committee argue the other way. They quote 
the power given by the Constitution to expel a member and say: 


It will be seen that there are no words of limitation on the power to expel, 
which seems to have been left to the good sense and discretion of each House; 
in other words, does not the Constitution refer rather to the fitness of the 


member to hold the office, resting on considerations of public justice and 


„than to the time of his election? Yet the und do not deny 
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Dana ces of particular cases and the relations of this House to the 
cons 


of an accused member; therefore, as will be seen, the under- 
need not go further in this case than to assert. jurisdiction, because 
the offenses compiained of were not known to the constituents of the meme 
bers in question until after their election. 


SENATOR GROVER'S CASE.: 


The attention of the Senate I now ask to cases where the Sen- 
ate has made investigations into the conduct of Senators before 
they were elected. In Taft’s Election Cases, pages 606, is the 
case of Senator Grover,of Oregon, Objections were made to his 
right to his seat on account of his action in connection with the 
previous Presidential election. In this case the accused Senator 
asked for and moyed a resolution of investigation. The follow- 
ing is the resolution submitted by Mr. Grover: 

Resolved, That the thirteen memorials heretofore presented to the Senate 
57 Hon. J. H. MITCHELL, purporting to be signed by citizens of the State 
of Oregon, reci that it was currently reported and generally belleved 
that the election of L. F. Grover as a r of the United States was pro- 
cured by bribery, corruption, and other unlawful means in the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, and that the said L. F. Grover did 8 and 
fraudulently issue a certificate of election to one E. A. Cronin asa — 
dential elector on December 6. 1876, and that the said L. F. Grover did bear 
false witness before the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elegtions, on 
or about January 6, 1877, be now referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, who shall thoroughly investigate and report upon the fore- 
going charges, with power to send for persons and papers. 

The allegation was twofold, corruption in securing his elec- 
tion and corrupt and improper conduct as goyernor, before he 
was Senator, in connection with the Presidential election of 1876. 
At his own request jurisdiction was taken. An investigation was 
made, and a report was submitted which acquitted Mr. Grover 
of all wrong in either connection. 

SENATOR CLAYTON'S CASE. 


A similar inyestigation took place in the case of Senator 
Powell Clayton, which is to be found on page 386 of Taft's Elec- 
tion Cases. The committee were instructed to investigate the 
conduct of Mr. Clayton while he was governor. in connection 
with the issue of certificates to members of the Arkansas Legis- 
lature. A full investigation was made of all transactions, and a 
majority of the committee reported that Senator Clayton was 
guilty of no wrong. 

The investigation, it should be stated, was also extended to 
the methods by which Senator Clayton was alleged to have pro- 
cured his election, and there was an attempt to connect his con- 
duct as governor with his conduct in reference to his election as 
Senator. 

SENATOR MATTHEWS’S CASE. 


Senator Stanley Matthews was investigated on his own ay, honda 
The case is to be found on pase 615 of Taft's Election | b 
June 5, 1878, Mr. Matthews submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be ap to in- 
quire into and consider all things tou the matter stated and referred 
to by the Senator from Ohio Mr. Matthews] and the events connected 
therewith, and particularly what connection, it any, that Senator had with 
any or 3 fra or other wrongs committed in the conduct and 
returns of the election in the State of Louisiana in 1876, and with any prom- 
ises of protection or reward, if any, made by anyone to one James . An- 
derson, or others, in consideration of, or connection with, any official con- 
duct by said Anderson or others, in relation to said election or the returns 
thereof; and into all the circumstances of any recommendation by the said 
Senator of the said Anderson for appointment to office; and that said com- 
mittee have power to send for persons and papers, to employ a clerk and 
stenographer, and baye leave to sit during the recess. 

All the transactions in connection with the Presidential elec- 
tion in Louisiana in 1876 took -place before Mr. Matthews was 
elected Senator. He was elected in March, 1877, to take the 
place of the present senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
who had entered the Cabinet of President Hayes. A report was 
made by the committee acquitting Mr. Matthews of all improper 
conduct. 

SENATOR HENRY u. RICE'S CASB. 


The case of Henry M. Rice, of Minnesota, is to be found in 
Taft’s Election Cases, on e 193. On May 12, 1858, Mr. Rice 
was sworn in u his credentials as the first Senator from Min- 
nesota. Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: Š 


Whereas the settlers on Fort Crawford reservation, in the State of Iowa, 


allege that they have been defrauded by Mr. Henry M. Rice, as agent of 
Hon. John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, in the sale of their claims as settlers 


on said reservation— 

Then reciting the particular case of fraud of which Mr. Rice, as 
agent of the Secretary of War, had been charged with being 
guilty, and concluding with a resolution that a committee be 
appointed to make an investigation. Two days later, Friday, 
May 14, Mr. Rice himself submitted fhe following resolution: 

Resolved, Thata select committee, to consist of five members, be appointed 


to investigate the charges preferred by certain citizens of Iowa, settlers upon 
the Fort Crawford reserve, as to the conduct of Henry M. Rice, 

agent, appointed by the Secretary of War. to superintend the sale of that 
reserve; that said committee have power to send for persons and papers and 
to report by bill or othe: 
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The next day ina modified form the resolution was adopted 
bythe Senate. This investigation was made into the conduct of 

r. Rice long before he was a Senator, and the committee found 
nothing in the developments which in their opinion tended to 
diaguality him for a seat in the Senate. 

r. McCrary, in his work on elections, after discussing many 
of the cases which I have recited, reaches a conclusion as to the 
American law—haying stated that in the Crédit Mobilier case 
the preamble of the resolutions was voted down by a vote of 98 
yeas to 113 nays—as follows: 

Thus the House decided to sustain the doctrine contended for by the 
special committee— y 
That was the doctrine stated by the Poland report— 


and against the doctrine laid down in the above-mentioned report from the 
Committee onthe Judiciary. It may, therefore, be said that the House has 
fairly decided the question, and has held that a member may be expelled or 
punished for offenses committed prior to his election, especially if those 
offenses were unknown to his constituents at the time of his election. It 
will of course occur to every one that this is a power which should be exer- 
cised with great circumspection and moderation, and with a due regard to 
the rights hoth of constituencies and of individual members of Congress. 


Mr. President, I know I have taken too much of the time of 
the Senate in bringing the precedents in England and in this 
country to the notice of Senators. I believe upon all these prec- 
edents that it can not be fairly contended that it is a princi- 
ple of American constitutional law that under no circumstances 
shall there be an investigation into the conductof members com- 
mitted before their election to Congress. 

I come, therefore, to the question, what are the facts which 
require the passage of the resolution now before the Senate? It 
is not my purpose to spread those facts at length upon therecord. 
I refrain from making as full a statement as I should haye done 
ifit had not been for the uest of the Senator from North 
Dakota, made this morning, that there should be an investiga- 
tion of his case. I should refrain from making any statement 
whatever as to the facts, in view of the Senator’s request, were 
it not that we have been notified by Senators upon the other side 
of the Chamber that notwithstanding his request this case is not 
to be investigated. : 

Those Senators have the majority; they have reached that 
determination; such will be the vote, and there will be no in- 
quiry; but, Mr. President, I do not believe that this Senate will 
ever put itself upon record as making a declaration of the con- 
stitutional principle that there is no power under any circum- 
stances to investigate the conduct of a Senator before his elec- 
tion as a Senator. 

The facts in relation to Mr. ROACH are to be found, in the first 

lace, in the New York Recorder of March 14, 1893. The same 
hot are stated in the Philadelphia Press of March 15, 1893. 
The facts narrated in those two newspapers are taken from an 
interview in the Evening Star of August 15, 1879, with Mr. J. A. 
J. Creswell, then president of the Citizens’ National Bank, of 
Washington, D.C. There is an interview in the Recorder with 
Mr. Jacob Tome, an owner of two-thirds of the stock in the 
bank, which corroborates the statements made in that paper. 

There is also contained in the Recorder an interview with Mr. 
Thomas C. Pearsall, who succeeded Mr. ROACH as cashier of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, and he confirms the narrative. 

Moreover, the facts are to be found upon the records of the 
Government in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the reports made by the Citizens’ National Bank to that officer. 
Further, there have been published in the newspapers interviews 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roacu]. There is an 
interview in the Recorder and also one in the New York Sun of 
March 21,1893. In the Recorder interview the Senator from 
North Dakota first said he had nothing to say; later he said he 
remembered the Creswell interview in the Star, but had forgot- 
ten the details; that if he had had any controversy with the 
bank it had all been settled. Then the following questions and 
answers appear: 

* It is stated that the larger part of the money taken was returned to the 


“Yes, I believe it was.” : 

Has it all been returned!“ 

“I think so; but it was a long time ago, and I can not say positively.“ 
“No indictment was ever brought!“ 

“No; there was never any attempt to prosecute.“ 


The New York World of March 15, 1893, has a half-column in- 
terview with the Senator from North Dakota, where he says noth- 
ing pertinent to the issue presented by the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, except that he has not been a fugi- 
tive from justice, and that the printed story is full of absurdi- 
ties and extravagancies.” There is no other denial. 

The New York Sun is, I suppose, recognized as a Democratic 
paper, friendly to the Democratic party, to the majority upon 

floor, and tothe present Administration, and in an editorial 
in this Democratic paper, the Sun, of Tuesday, March 21, 1893, 
all the facts in reference to the Senator from North Dakota are 
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reiterated, and the question whether or not he ought to hold his 
seat in the Senate is discussed. 

Mr. President, there is this further fact, which I think ought 
to be stated in justice to the mover of the resolution, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], and to the other Senators 
on this side of the Chamber, that the Senator from North Dakota 
received a suggestion from his colleague a long fime ago that 
he should make a statement upon the subject, and he replied 
that it was his own judgment that he ought to do so, but that 
he was guided in refraining by the advice of Democratic Sena- 
tors. 

So it appears that we received no light upon this subject, as 
has usually been the case when charges have been made against 
a Senator or against a public official, by a statement from the 
person accused; the mouth of the person accused was stopped 
and he was prevented from making a statement to the Senate 
which, if made, might have rendered it wholly unnecessary to 
bring this subject to the attention of the Senate. 

It remains to be considered whether, if the facts recited in the 
resolution, and which are of public notoriety, and which are re- 
corded upon the books of the Comptroller of the Currency, are 
true, the character of the offense is not amply sufficient to com- 
pel an investigation. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will it interrupt the Senator if I 
ask a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly not. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator state to me what 
the books of the Comptroller of the Currency show—what is on 
those books? . 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator desires the particulars, I 
can inform him. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Do those books connect the name 

of the Senator from North Dakota with this transaction in any 
way? 
Mr. CHANDLER. The books of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, as I understand, show that the repeated reports from the 
bank carried along for months and years a large defaleation of 
the “late cashier.” 4 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Inasmuch as the Senator has asked me 
the particulars—— 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, My inquiry is satisfied by the Sen- 
ator’s answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will take occasion to read from the New 
York Sun, not the full statement which is there contained, be- 
cause I do not wish, and have not wished, to anticipate the facts, 
but this portion of the Sun’s statement: À 

In October, 1879, the report of the Comptroller of the Currency presented 


the sworn statement of the officers of the Citizens’ National Bank containing 
this item: “Defalcation of late cashier, $18,483.54." 


And now I repeat: Not only has the mouth of the Senator him- 
self been closed, but we have had nodenial by any human being of 
the substantial truth of those newspaper statements. They have 
been before the public now for many weeks, and they have been 
of such a character that even if the Senator from North Dakota 
had not chosen toqualify them or deny them, qualificationor denial 
would have been uttered from some quarter; but from no quarter 
down to this hour has there been any denial of the substantial 
correctness of the charges made in the New York Sun and other 
newspapers. ‘ 

I ask, again, are not these facts sufficient to require an inves- 
tigation by the Senate if they are to be taken as true? Here is 
a grave breach of trust alleged; here isa large embezzlement 
alleged upon the part of an officer of a national bank. 

Mr. President, I believe that if there is any one thing which 
is necessary to the prosperity of this country it is that breaches 
of trust should be inexorably punished; that persons who violate 
a public trust or who take the money which belongs to their 
wards or to beneficiaries of any kind, or to people of small means, 
who depend for their subsistence upon the fidelity of their 
trustees, should be punished to the extreme extent of the law. 

This question concerns the widows and the urpnans of the 
country. They put their money into the hands of trustees; the 
deposit it in the banks of the country; they invest it in the stock 
of the national banks, and there never has been a great defalca- 
tion, there never has been a serious violation of a great uni- 
ary trust, where there has not been wrought suffering and desti- 
tution and misery to those whose circumstances and conditions 
in life were such that they were specially entitled to be guarded 
and protected against defalcations and against all violations of 
trusts. f 

Mr. President, I believe that there is no man so unfit to act as 
a Senator upon this floor as one who has proved a defaulter in 
either a public or a private pecuniary trust. 

As chairman of the Committee on Failed National Banks I had 


occasion to make an investigation during the last season inte 


1893. 
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the causes of the recent failures of banks. There was disclosed 
a most alarming condition of affairs in this country growing out 
of the want of fidelity to their trusts of national-bank officers. 


In the report of the committee, which I hope may be read by 

Senators who have doubts whether this offense which is charged 

t the Senator from North Dakota is one which, if true, 

would unfit him to sit upon this floor, there are embodied some 

extracts from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
December 5, 1892, from which I will read two or three items: 

The doors of the California National Bank of San Diego, Cal., were not 
opened after close of business November 11, 1891. * * + When it became 
known, upon thorough examination, that the entire capital and surplus of 
the bank had been lost, and all efforts to resume had ore futile, the presi- 
dent of the bank, who had personally exerted in the interests of re- 
sumption of business, committed suicide. 

= * * * * * * 

The Cheyenne National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyo., closed its doors to busi- 
ness November 13, 1891, a run having been caused by the suspension of the 
California National Bank of San Diego, Cal. A few days later the cashier 
committed suicide. The president of the California National Bank of San 
Diego was likewise the president of the Cheyenne National Bank. and the 
character of management in both cases was almost identical. The personal 

ce of the president, bis correct manner of life, and his energetic atten- 

to business are said to have given him the entire confidence of the com- 
munity and enabled him toconsummate questionable transactions without 
suspicion. From the first, the funds of the were diverted to his use, etc. 


* * * * * $ * 

On July 5, 1892, the ident of the Vincennes National Bank of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., committed suicide. 

It appeared that this last bank had been depleted by its presi- 
dent; and so on, there is an interminable catalogue of similar 
crimes, after not all of which the officers guilty of those crimes 
committed suicide. Those who did went to their own place. 
Fearful must have been the workings of their consciences which 
compelled them to take themselves into another world rather 
than to meet the just punishment of their misdeeds in this world; 
and shall defaulting cashiers who become elected to the Senate 
remain here and noteven be investigated? Do Senators propose 
seriously to ask the Committee on Privileges and Elections, of 
which the honorable Senator from North Carolina pi VANCE] 
is chairman, to make a report here that under no circumstances 
can any crime committed by any member of the Senate before 
he became a member be investigated? 

I have no fear that any such declaration will be made by this 
Senate, and I have no fear that any such report will be made b 
a committee upon which as members are the Senator from Nort: 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PuGH]. No, Mr. President, the amendment directing an inquiry 
into that constitutional question is to serve the purpose of put- 
ting off the investigation of this case until the session of the 
Senate next fall or next winter, in the hope that something may 
turn up which will relieve the Senator from North Dakota from 
the necessity of an authentic statement tothe people of the coun- 
try of exactly what the facts in his case are. 

Tistiove that to be the object of the amendment. I do not be- 
lieve that Senators seriously contemplate the notion that in this 
year of our Lord 1893 the doctrine will be affirmed by this Sen- 
ate that, although a man will be expelled from the Senate if he 
commits murder or burglary or forgery or embezzlement the day 
after he is elected a Senator, yet that the sacred gis of the Con- 
stitution protects him and 8 him in the Senate if he com- 
mits those acts the day before he is elected a Senator. 

I donot believe that even my State's rights friend from Texas 
par MILLS], who I see honor ng me with his attention, and the 

nator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who have hitherto 
announced their belief in the doctrine that it is beyond the power 
of the Senate of the United States to inquire into the acts of 
Senators committed before they were members, will be willing, 
when they come to consider the subject, to affirm it as a propo- 
sition of constitutional law that there can be no investigation 
under any circumstances into the acts of a Senator committed 
before he was a Senator. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator be good enough to state 
when aud where I made that announcement? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will not state when and where the Sen- 
ator made the announcement, but I will state that I have under- 
stcod the Senator to hold to the doctrine that, as has been stated 
to-da: by the Senator from career i Mr. GEORGE], it was not 
within the constitutional power of the Senate to investigate the 
acts of a member before he became a Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
state upon what he bases that announcement, and when and 
where | have stated any such thing. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not certain that J said that the Sen- 
ator had so stated. If I so stated 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator a Ree | did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If Isostated, I withdraw that remark, 


and will state that I have believed that to be the opinion of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator to say that he 
withdraws the remark that I did make that statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I said that, I will withdraw it; but Ido 
not think I said that. I think I said those were the views of the 
Senator from South Carolina. I will wait for any further state- 
ment the Senator desires to make. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no further statement, except I should 
be very glad to have the Senator confine himself to the occasion 
when I expressed myself in regard to this question. I think I 
shall then be able to show that he has notconformed to the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall be very happy to have the Senator 
state what his views are on that question now. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill state them at the proper time and in 
my own way, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not ask the Senator to do it, but I 
Spy ye to him to make that statement if he desires to 
make it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is very kind in yielding. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The elevated character of the Senate for- 
bids the announcement of any such fatal doctrine as this. A few 
short weeks ago the Vice-President, upon taking the chair as 

residing officer of the Senate, uttered a high tribute to the 

enators assembled before him. With his advent to the po- 
sition came also a great political change, but I do not believe 
that the majority which now prevails here will be any less solic- 
itous than the minority to maintain the reputation and character 
of the Senate. 

We shall differ on questions of finance and tariff and on meas- 
ures of public administration; not, I trust, on questions which 
are to determine the estimation in which the Senate is to be 
held by the wise and the good men of all countries. But to re- 
fuse even to investigate the facts alleged against the Senator 
from North Dakota will turn into a sarcasm and a mockery the 
eulogium of the Vice-President when he came to preside over 
the Senate and declared it to be “the most august deliberative 
assembly known to man.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, we have just listened toa 
three hours’ speech delivered under very extraordinary circum- 
stances. Usually an advocate, whether prosecuting or defending 
a man for his life or his honor, desires to wait until testimony has 
been taken and something has been proved. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] prefers to appear as advocate 
accuser, and witness; to bear testimony. construe the law, an 
sum up and dispose of his victim, all at the same time. It is in- 
deed an extraordinary spectacle. 

My object, however, in rising, Mr. President, is higher than 
that of mere criticism. It is well for us to understand the 

ints of difference which prevail between the two sides of this 

hamber upon this erras question. When our fathers founded 
this Government widely different theories of construction con- 
tended for recognition. On the one hand were able men who 
believed that the Federal Government should swallow up, con- 
centrate, condense, as it were, all the power incident to the Re- 
public, while, on the other hand, those who actually framed the 
Government, who had the controlling voice in making the 
Constitution, believed the States made this Government, that 
the States preéxisted the Government of the Union, and by 
their concessions and their arrangements one with another the 
F odora Government arose in its power, its beauty, and its 
ignity. 
he distinctions which then prevailed in regard to State and 
Federal power kovera the question now under discussion. What 
are the official relations of Senators, whenca do they derive 
their existence, and to whom are they respoasible? 

According to the position and argument of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, when Senatorsreach here from the States this 
body may resolve itself into an inquisitorial jury to try the moral, 
mental, and physical qualifications of the newcomers. Such is 
the conclusion imperatively enforced by his argument. On this 
side of the Chamber we hold adistinctly different theory of gov- 
ernment; and it is because I desire the country to know where 
we stand on this question rather than forany other reason that I 
am prompted to say a few words in this debate. 

Sir, Senators are officers-of States. They are sent here by 
States and by States alone. It has been held now for nearly one 
hundred years that they are not civil officers of the Federal 
Government. That was decided in 1799 in the celebrated case 
of Senator Blount, which has been mentioned here this after- 
noon. It was held in that case that Mr. Blount was not triable 
in the Senate for an alleged offense committed even while a Sen- 
ator, because of the constitutional fact that a Senator is not a 
civil officer of the Government of the United States. Whether 
he was properly expelled, or whether the question of constitu- 
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tional power was raised in his expulsion, it is not necessary to 
inquire; but I say here and now, that when the question was 

whether he was an officer of this Government or simply 

an officer of the State of Tennessee, the great body of which we 

are the constitutional continuation decided that there was no 

power here to try him for offenses committed either before he 

was a Senator or while he was a Senator or after he was a Sen- 

ator. 

At one period of the discussion this afternoon I interposed to 
read the plea for the defense on which the Blount case was de- 
cided. I will read it alittle more at length now, in order to state 
fully and explicitly the position which we on this side oceupy. 
We hold that the power of the Senate does not extend to a man's 
life and conduct before he becomes a member of this body.. We 
hold that we can not make inquiry into the details of a Senator's 
career from the years of his maturity to his arrival here, nor 
can we organize the Senate into a trial court for the punishment 
of offenses committed before he was a Senator. 

In the impeachment and trial of William Blount,a Senator of 
the United States from the State of Tennessee, for misdemeanor, 
commencing December 17, 1798, I find that he filed his defense 
in the Senate of the United States December 24, 1798. He a 
5 by Jared Ingersoll and Alexander J. Dallas as counse 

ese gentlemen were justly regarded as the foremost mem- 
bers of the bar of the United States at that time. Mr. Dallas 
was Secretary of the Treasury under Madison and was the father 
of the then future Vice-President of that name. In the defense of 
Blount made by these great lawyers we find, among other pleas, 
the following: 

That although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a Senatorof 
the United States from the State of Tennessee at the several periods in the 
said articles of impeachment referred to, yet, that he, the said William, is 
not now a Senator, and is not, nor was at the several periods, so as afore- 
said referred to, an officer of the United States; nor is he, the said William, 
in and by the said articles, charged with having committed any crime or 
misdemeanor in the execution of any civil office held under the United 
States, or with any malconduct in civil office, or abuse of any public trust, 
in the execution thereof. 

All that, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that the 
articles of impeachment alleged explicitly that his offense,what- 
ever it may have been, was committed while he was holding the 

ition of aSenator. He denied that such allegation gave this 
y any jurisdiction whatever over him. He went on to set up 
a still further reason why he could not be tried by this body. 

It is as follows: 

‘That the courts of common law, of a criminal jurisdiction, of the State 
Wherein the offenses in the said articles recited are said to have been com- 
mitted, as well as those of the United States, are competent to the cogni- 
zanee, prosecution, and p t of the said crimes and misdemeanors, 
if the same have been perpetrated, as is suggested and charged by the said 
articles, which, however, he utterly denies, 

In other words, even though the charges are true, he denies 
that he is answerable here, but admits that he is answerable to 
the courts of criminal jurisdiction in his own State, or in any of 
the several States, where his offenses are alleged to have been 
committed, or in the courts of the United States, making the 
aane distinction between a trial by the Senate and his responsi- 
bility to the courts of his country. An elaborate discussion, in 
which the first names of our Republicappear, ensued. The con- 
tention on the partof the defendant was formally stated by Dallas 
and enforced by the distinguished counsel to the end of the trial 
in the following terms: 

1. That only civil officers of the United States are impeachable; and that 
the offenses for which an impeachment lies must be committed in the exe- 
cution of a public office. 

2. That a Senator is not a civil officer, impeachable within the meaning of 
the Constitution; and that, in the present instance, no crime or misdemeanor 
1 have been committed by William Blount in the character of a 

After weeks of debate, involving these propositions and en- 
riching the political thought of this country and of the world, 
the Senate of the United States came to a conclusion which has 
ever since stood, and which I submit in this connection. The 
posmen of the high court of impeachment was rendered as fol- 

ows on the lith of February, 1799: 

On motion it was determined that— 

The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant 
is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of 
the said impeachment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed. 

MONDAY, January 14. 


Thecourt being opened, the parties attending, and silence being proclaimed, 


jud. mt was pronounced by the Vice-President as follows: 
1 temen ers of the House of Representatives and gentlemen, 
counsel for William Blount: The court, after having given the most mature 


and serious consideration to the question and to the full and able argu- 
arrest urged on both sides, has come to the decision which I am now about 
ver. 5 
Tho court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defend - 
ant is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction 
of the said impeachment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed.” 
The Senator from New Hampshire suggested that it could not 
be told whether that finding was upon the point that Mr. Blount 


was no longer a Senator, or that he had not been a civil officer of 


the United States. On the contrary, the only point debated from 


the beginning to the end of this 
ofo relation he bore to the United States Government when 
he was a Senator. The question of his not being a Senator at 
the time of his trial does not figure at all, or at least with no 
importance, in this discussion. 

So, Mr. President, from that day in 1799 to the present day it 
has been conceded, it has been the consensus of nearly one hun- 
dred years of opinion in this country, in this body and elsewhere, 
that a Senator is not amenable to punishment for crime or im- 
peachment as a civil officer. 

Mr. President, let us take another step in looking at this ques- 
tion, Again, what isa Senator, and how comes he here? In 
the construction of this Government provision was made for a 
Congress of the United States composed of two great bodies. 
In making that provision the Federal Government could and 
might have gone further and laid down other and more exten- 
sive rules or conditions, but declared only three conditions on 
which a Senator was to be admitted from a State. What were 
they? You will find in section 3 of Article I these few and sim- 
ple conditions imposed as to the qualifications of a Senator: 

No personshall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty 
years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Why did they not go on, if the Senator from New Hampshire 
is right, and say further that inquiry should be made whether 
he had ever been charged with a misdemeanor, and, if he had, 
that he should not be admitted? They had the subject in their 
minds and in their hands; they were prescribing conditions, and 
those conditions, though affirmative, are in the nature of a se- 
vere limitation, for in inserting them they excluded all others. 
Every lawyer knows the weight of an gh anes of this kind; 
every lawyer knows when Congress was dealing with that sub- 
ject-matter and went no further it was a denial to this body of 
power to go beyond the limitation expressed. A compliance 
with the constitutioual conditions admits a Senator, and he is 
subject to but.one other inquiry under the Constitution. 

e hear cee deal sometimes about investigating a Senator's 
election to body. It is provided that the Senate shall be the 
judge of the qualifications and elections of its own members. 

es, we may judge of his qualifications, to the extent limited by 
the Constitution. If, as in some very celebrated instances, a 
man should come here alleged to be under the prescribed age, 
or who had not been a citizen of this country nine years, or if 
not an inhabitant of the State, an investigation would be allowed, 
because these are required conditions by the Constitution. 

There is still, however, another field of investigation. If 
charges are made that a man used fraud, was guilty of corrup- 
tion, bribery, or other improper conduct before his toraks 
in securing his election, the right to investigate arises, because, 
if such charges are true, he has not been elected at all according 
to law, but according to fraud. 

I appeal to the older and better trained legal intellects on the 
other side of the Chamber to know where the additional power 
claimed by Pcie for investigation is given by the Constitution. 
There is a difference between a power given and a power taken. 
I know you can wangle upon distinctions; I know you can 
trample upon the fundamental law. Ido not say you desire to 
do it in this instance. 

I wish to forbear in speech to-day. I ask learned men, how- 
ever—I ask legal minds, where do you get one scintilla of power 
or a hair’s breadth of right to investigate beyond these limita- 
tions? No one can take his stand on the written law and make 
good his claim. If I am right in my construction of the Consti- 
tution, then we reach another question. Can the States be 
trusted to send fit and proper men tothis body? Are the States 
a safe depository of power for the choice of Senators to represent 
them in the Federal Congress, or must Senators already chosen 
supervise the characters and moral fitness of incoming members? 

According to the Senator from New Hampshire, who consti- 
tutes himself asort of inquisitor-general, there would be no limit 
to the investigation and trial of Senators; the disgusting proc- 
ess would never end. According to his theory, every State is 
subject to the imputation that its people are not to be trusted; 
that they must be subject to our supervising power; that if they 
should select a Senator professing opinions adverse to the ma- 
jority we could organize an inquiry to see whether it was safe 
5 him to be here; whether he was a moral person or whether 
he was agreeable for us to sit, with. 

Many of us can remember in the early history of the country 
when questions connected with religious faith were paramount 
to everything else. I have heard good men in the sincerity of 
their belief announce that the country would be destroyed if a 
certain denomination of religious thoughtshould obtain suprem- 
acy in this country. Many Senators about me have heard the 
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Where, then, is the limit of inquiry, unless you take that in- 
vincible limit given by the Constitution? ‘Will you, in the face 
of that sacred instrument, dare to say that you have the right to 
inquire whether a man sent here by asovereign State has at 
some time or other been indicted for crime, even if he has paid 
the penalty of the offense in accordance with the laws of his 
State? If you can investigate in such a case as that, you can in- 
vestigate anything and everything which may be distasteful to 
the Senator from New Hampshire or anyone else, however petty 
or contemptible the accusation may be. 

Sir, such a doctrine is at war with the Government the fathers 
made, at war with the existence and the dignity of the States, 
and at war with the fundamental doctrines of self-government, 

Senators may rise and say that, assuming the position which 
Ido, bad men may come here, evil-minded persons from the 
States, stained with unlawful transactions, or even with the 
blood of murder, and what shall we do about it? Mr. President, 
assumptions of that kind can not be allowed; presumptions in 
civilized Christian countries run in favor of the virtue, the in- 
telligence, and the capacity of the people, and in this Republic 
they run in favor of the States choosing reputable, upright, 
competent men of pure lives as their Senators. If the States 
are not to be trusted in their own individual capacity to dis- 
charge this high duty, it would be a failure of Government to 
remit it to the already elected representatives of other States. 
In other words, when a State has made its choice and sent a 
Senator here, is it to be assumed that the representatives of the 
other States shall meet in conclave and pass upon his fitness and 
inquire into his morals? The 8 run the other way; 
the presumptions are that the State knows him and understands 
him; and the presumptions are also that the representatives of 
other States will be better engaged in minding their own busi- 
ness and letting the business of the other State alone. 

Sir, take the individual case at bar, that seems such a sweet 
morsel under a few tongues—I am happy to say a very few—on 
the other side of the Chamber. Let us for a moment see what 
it r like. I use it more as an illustration than any- 


thing else. 

The plea rendered by Blount, as I have already set out 
that ba: was amenable Sa answerable to the psec rea RT own 
State and in every other State where he had committed the of- 
fense charged, and in the United States courts. We will see 
15 his plea. fits exactly the case of the Senator from North Da- 


We have listened to three hours’ talk this afternoon. A full 
answer to it all is that the gentleman from North Dakota now 
occupies a seat on this floor y the selection of a State, whether 
young or old, or large orsmall, still a State as great in her rights 
and her dignity as the empire State of New York or the empire 
State of Texas, whose Senator sits before me, for she is the 
greatest empire of them all. As a matter of course, my state- 
mentcarries his own absolute personal, individual equality in 
every right under the Constitution with every other Senator 
upon this floor. 

What is there to be said of him? This much, at least. Dur- 
ing all the years since his alleged trouble, I know not how many 
fourteen or fifteen, he has been subject to the lawsof the United 
States, subject to the laws of this District, subject to any laws 
that have been infracted, liable to be called for trial before any 
court having jurisdiction. He has not been in Canada, he has 
not been across the waters, he has staid under the American 
flag and fought it out like a man, and oray manly heart now 
wishes him well. However it may be with others, it is certainly 
so with me. No indictment was ever found against him. He 
has been all the time subject to criminal charge, and yet no in- 
dictment found. 

If the offense was committed in this. District, here have met 
courts, here have met grand juries, but no indictment has ever 
been heard of. No warrant has been sworn out before any tri- 
bunal of any kind. No arrest has ever been made or attemp 
to be made. And now, still further to reduce this charge to con- 
tempt, it stands confessed as an absolute fact that the parties 
said to have been injured by Mr. RoAcH have no word of com- 
plaint to make against him. 

Sir, this is the case which has been seized upon to make an 
issue upon against this side of the Chamber. I speak of Mr. 
RoacH's case personally as an illustration of the great legal prin- 
ciple underlying this discussion -a man subject to the prosecution 
of the courts in his own State, or in a distant State, subject to 
be called back here by requisition. 

Thank God, he hass his ground, and does now. He says 
you may investi him as far as the Constitution allows. What 
more can hesay? He willalso answer any charges made against 
him anywhere in the courts. And this is supposed to be a case 
calling for the direst punishment that can be inflicted, by ar- 
raignment and impeachment here! 


Mr. President, T return in to the point that the Constitu- 
tion gives the required conditions for membership in this body. 
If the Constitution had said that if a man were arraigned in the 
ada dk for having committed a breach of trust or for hav- 
ing embezzled funds, that would be a very different thing. In 
order to still further emphasize the legal ground on which I 
stand, I wish to call attention to another point. My attention 
was called to it by the able and gifted lawyer from issippi 
[Mr. GEORGE] a few moments ago. The fourteenth amendment 
of 5 — e is pregnant with authority upon this great 
subjec é 

After the war was over new troubles arose. The irruption, if 
I may use the word, of unfit people into this body was threatened, 
as it was thought, and in some instances it took place, from the 
Southern States. However, this amendment was not aimed at 
the class I objected to; but I desire to show the Senate that the 
whole question of the constitutional limitation of conditions 
which makes Senators eligible was considered and revised. b: 
the leading members of the Republican party itself. Section 
of the fourteenth article of amendment reads as follows: 

No person shall be a Senator or in Congress 
President and Vice-President, oh bela ang often or 8 N 
United States or under any State, who, Ha vin eviously taken an oath as 
a member of Congress, or às an officer of the ted States, or as a member 
of any State Le; ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, 

port the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereot. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 

There is an initial condition against the admission of a Sena- 
tor here. The subject of precaution against the admission of 
improper persons was once more, this side of the formation of 
the Government, under the consideration of learned and able 
men, and they prepared this clause, 8 forth that no man 
who had betrayed his oath as an officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment before the war should be admitted to any office, civil or 
mili or should be elector of President and Vice-President, 
unless disabilities were removed by a two-thirds vote of Con- 
gress. 

There were three limitations already, one of age, one of citi- 
zenship, the other actual residence in a State. To those three 
conditions such men as Trumbull, perhaps the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] himself, and other leading and able men 
in public life at the period of reconstruction added this one. 

Suppose they had gone on. They had the subject up in their 
minds. They could have gone on and made other limitations. 
They could have said if a man had been charged with crime 
indictment he would not be eligible here. They could have sai 
that a man who was convicted in his State court should not 
come here, They could have said all thatand more. They did 
not do it; for they proceeded upon the presumption that the 
States might be trusted to elect their Senators, and that there 
was no danger of a debauched body of men here as long as the 
American States were worthy of existence. 

But there is another feature in connection with the fourteenth 
article of amendment which emphasizes what Iam saying beyond 
all power of contradiction. In a court of justice a presiding 
justice would stop a gentleman contending as I am and say, “I 
will hear from the other side;“ it would want no more argu- 
ment. Now, what says the second section of the fourteenth 
amendment? 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States acco: 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in e 
State, exch Indians not taxed. But when the xine to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Re mtatives in agree. the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being 21 years of age and ci of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the b of representation therein shall be reduced in the 


proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
numberof male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


The word crime“ is used here, showing there was no over- 
sight on this question. The question of what disability a crime 
should produce was considered. It operates only where in the 
State courts aman has been convicted of crime and disfranchised, 
as we have seen done. That is the meaning of that section. 

I dwell upon these two sections to show that since 1799, that 
since the formation of the Constitution, within sightofthe great 
troublous period of the war, when we were merging into a new 
life and needed new things done, as it was thought, for safety, 
this subject came before the mental view of the men who were 
guiding public affairs, and these provisions show that no such 
thing as the Senator from New Hampshire has been urging here 
to-day as a disqualification to a Senator was thought of for a sin- 
gle moment, 

Ah, the Senator may say, shall such things as we talk of go 
8 of justice? I have already anticipated the argument 
on that subject The man is answerable under the Constitution 
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to the courts, but does it say he is answerable some place else? 
What an admirable supporter of government it seems to me the 
Senator from New Hampshire would have made during the reign 
of the Stuarts when things went by bills of attainder. What is 
this proceeding to-day but in the nature of a bill of attainder? 
What is this proceeding except an attempt to disgrace and pun- 
ish as far as possible aman who has been subject to the laws of 
his country, and is subject to them now, unless those who have 
had the right to complain of him have waived it by the length 
„of time which has elapsed? What else is this movement except 
to proceed against him by act of Congress? A man who never 
evaded the courts is now by Congressional proceeding to be as- 
saulted. 

Webster says in describing the office of attainder that it isa 
proceeding used to stain, to taint, to blemish, to sully a man’s 
character and corrupt his blood, so that his children can not in- 
herit. This 8 here is exceedingly like the proceed- 
3 are familiar with in English history. Strafford, Earl of 

entworth, was arraigned upon a bill saying that it was re- 
ported he had done evil things in Ireland and elsewhere. 

It was alleged that he had advised the king to arbitrary and 

pressive acts of government, and he had to answer in a cloud 
5 and uncertainty; whereas the everlasting pillars of the 
law give a man the right to be presented by a jury of twelve, to 
be put upon his trial before a jury of twelve, to confronted 
with witnesses against him, to appear by counsel, and to have a 
full and open hearing. This is simply an inquisitorial proces; 
outside of all constitutional limit, and as such I desire the coun- 
try to know thaton this side of the Chamber we will investigate 
within the limits given us, and not beyond them. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana if 
he claims as a ae of constitutional law that there is noth- 
ing which took place before ths election of a Senator to this 
body which would make him liable to expulsion? 

r. VOORHEES. If you can find where the Constitution 
says that there was anything beyond the limitations which I 
have laid down I will be obliged to the Senator to show it tome. 

Mr. HOAR. No,I was not arguing the question; I wanted to 
understand the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I take my positionsquarely. A Senator of 
criminal character may be imposed upon a State possibly. I 
have never known, nor have you, such a case. e have had 
over a hundred years of history, and such an instance has notoc- 
curred. There are a class of men who are always supposing an 
evil thing will happen. Such a thing never has happened in 
this country as the Senator is now supposing. But if a State 
should have the misfortune to elect a man blackened with crime 
it is the misfortune of the State, and I find no power given tous. 
who have sworn to support the Constitution, to organize a tri- 
bunal of morals and try that man here for his offenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if I understand the Senator correctly, he 
says there can be no such instance. 

. VOORHEES. Yes, I have the misfortune to believe that 
the Constitution of my country is binding. I believe that every 
word it says expresses its meaning, and that it is binding onmy 
conscience. See what any other rule would lead to. I have 
great t for the Senator from Massachusetts, especially 
when he is in an amiable mood. I can join with him in suppos- 

that an embarrassment might arise. 

It the supposititious case that has not come in more than a hun- 
dred years should, however, come at last, it would be far less a dif- 
ficulty, more tolerable, to good government than for us to claim 
the power to try the Senator from Massachusetts, or to try.the 
Senator from Indiana now speaking, for alleged offenses long, 
long ago, or to try the Senator from New Hampshire for all that 
has been alleged against him. 

I do not want to say an unkind thing to-day, but when we 
argue these questions we have to argue as lawyers, with free- 
dom and pertinency. I know the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not complain of what I say, after gomping three hours in 
soring to destroy the reputation of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

I have heard alleged of the Senator from New Hampshire 
various grave and ugly things which I have not credited. I 
have heard men say that while he was Secretary of the Navy he 
built three or four ships that made but one trip in their lives, 
and that was to the bottom of the sea. I have heard it alleged 
that th: contractors who built them retired from their work 
rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same time. I have 
heard these things said. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire believe that these matters should be taken up out of the 
newspapers, and before a word of testimony is taken, I or any 
other Senator should arise here and avraign him? 

I have fad occasion to reflect upon that side of the Chamber, 
not for what they have not done heretofore, but for what they 
are aiming to do now, so utterly inconsistent with their course 


heretofore. I complain not of thatside of the Chamber for hav- 
ing sat still for the last six years, or perhaps double that time, 
with newspapers 3 with charges against their associates. 
I complain not of them, for if we had thought that the Consti- 
tution gave us the power to investigate charges of defalcation 
made by Senators before they were in the Senate or even after- 
wards where they are subject to the criminal laws of their coun- 
bat we ourselves would have investigated them. 

ut the spectacle is presented to the country here of a great 
strong party remaining silent on the subject of the sins of their 
own people, and yet the moment a speck can be found upon any- 
body on this side of the Chamber they clamor as the Pharisees 
of old did when the Saviour suggested to them to take the beam 
out of their own eyes,so that they could see the mote in other 
p-ople’s eyes. That is what I complain of. I hold that in your 
silence on that side of the Chamber, your noninvestigation of the 
published charges about Senators of your own political faith, you 
are consistent with common honesty as well as with the Consti- 
tution. All that will be gained by this proceeding on your part 
will be the comment of honest and consistent people fh regard 
2 Re difference it makes whose ox is gored in the transactions 
of life. 8 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be provoked into acrimonious 
discussion on this subject, but I ask the country to take notice. 
The Democratic ty is standing upon the rock of the Constitu- 
tion. It is standing upon its limitations. They can not be ig- 
nored or trifled with. That side of the Chamber, guided by the 
uncertain, capricious whims of party interest, are seeking now 
to destroy where they sought to spare, cover up, and whitewash in 
their own ranks. e country will take notice of this. I have 
no fears of the result. 

The Senator from New Hampshire asks us on this side of the 
Chamber whether we are willing, considering the honor and dig- 
nity of this great body, to let a question of this kind go uninves- 
tigated. In answer to that I say that I take my Government as 
formed by the fathers. The Constitution says in so many words 
what entitles a man to a seat here. In compliance with that I 
see no power of investigation on a matter that was open to ail 
the courts, free to every inquiry known to the law. 

The Senator from New Hampshire emphasized very much asan ` 
exclamation, ‘‘ not to be investigated!” What do I care for the 
long list of decisions of the British Parliament. The British 
Parliament is not the creature of a written constitution. It has 
no limitations or outlines. It is a growth and an aggregation 
of customs that have been built up. Sometimes they expelled 
members of Parliament and sometimes they beheaded them. 
What is that to me or to any other man on this side of the 
Chamber who reads a written constitution, takes an oath to obey 
it, and has some faith in his fellow-men? 

This question gives rise to the old distinctions of political 
thought in this country. There is one class of people who have 
never believed in any other class but their own. There is one 
class of people who have never believed that good government 
could come except from themselves. There is one classof people 
in this country, and indeed throughout the world, who narrow 
their prayers simply to bless me and my house, and no more.” 

I am thankful I do not belong to that class of people, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It was the theory of that class that the States should all be 
swallowed up, and they would swallow them up yet if they could. 
The Senator from New Hampshire believes to-day that he is a 
better judge of a Senator here than the State of Indiana, or Ohio, 
or Missouri—certainly a great deal better judge than the people 
of Maryland, tosay nothing of North Dakota or South Carolina. 
He holds the power, and believes in it, to investigate all. I, 
without any arrogance at all, put that doctrine at defiance. I 
have answered a long time to my own people. While I have 
committed faults I have no doubt, for no man is perfect, yet I 
have answered to my people. My responsibility is unto them 


and to the laws of my country,and not unto the Senator from 


New Hampshire or any other State. 

That was the spirit which presided over the theory of our 
Government in the beginning. It was the spirit that begot sov- 
ereign power for indépendent States which, when they came to- 
gether, gave up to the General Government the right to pre- 
scribe conditions as to the admission of Senators, which were 
laid down there—thres in the original body of the instrument, 
one afterwards in the fourteenth amendment, but none for one 
moment looking to or embracing or tolerating the position of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Sir, I talk with reluctance, and I would not have talked to- 
day had it not been for my desire now, near the close of this ex- 
traordinary session of the Senate, that a proper conception should 
go out to the public mind of the real position of the Democratic 
pariy on this side of the Chamber; and in my feeble and humble 
way I have endeavored to state it. It is the doctrine on which 


our Government rests, and any other doctrine would turn this 
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body into the most miserable and contemptible conclave of in- 
fee ta processes that the world has ever had any knowl- 
edge of. 

ere would it stop? I would leave the Senate with loath- 
ing and disgust rather than remain with a body where the Sen- 
ators of each State claim the right to supervise the morals of 
the Senators of every other State, and to enter into judgment 
with States the equal of their own in regard to the kind of men 
they send here. 

It may be the Senator from North Dakota has suffered misfor- 
tune. I stop not to go into that further than to say, and to re- 
peat myself, that, obedient to the laws of his country, he has 
never sought to evade them, and to-day he returns to those who 
were thought to be injured without a single claim upon him. 
When a man has lived a life of that kind, commend me to him. 
I will take him with his faults; I will take him with his defalca- 
tions; I will take him with every step of error he has had the 
misfortune to commit, before I will take for my guide the phi- 
losophers of the other side of the Chamber, who sit as inquisitors 
on the act of every man’s life except their own. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, no Senator upon this 
floor is more regretful than I am that it should have appeared 
necessary that these proceedings must be brought into this body. 
I myself have taken no part in bringing them here or in the dis- 
cussion, and [ would not now consume the time of the Senate if 
I did not feel a personal obligation so to do. - 

I have known my colleague [Mr. Roacu] for the past ten or 
eleven years. I knew him when he first came into the old Ter- 
ritory of Dakota. I knew him when he traversed the prairies 
of that Territory over the plains and the snows, through winter 
and summer, carrying the mails a distance of 100 miles from the 
city of Grand Forks to the old military post of Fort Totten, un- 
der a subcontract which he held at that time. Our relations 
have been personally agreeable and pleasant. Ihave had a very 
high regard for Mr. ROACH, and he is held in esteem by the 
people of our State. 

Iregard this as a very unfortunate occurrence—unfortunate on 
account of my colleague, and on account of the State that he and 
I have been sent here to represent, and on account of the people 
therein. North Dakota is one of the new States. It had a very 
difficult task to get into the Union and become a member of the 
sisterhood of States; and when we once got into the Union we 
supposed that all our woes and troubles were at an end. But it 
seems that we come here simply to witness the beginning of those 
trials and tribulations which are calculated to keep the people of 
that young State back and prevent their progress, because these 

roceedings here and the comments of the press upon them can 
be of noana avail than to injure the State of North Dakota and 

ts people. f 

A President, I am not disposed to criticise or find fault with 
the newspapers of the country. I myself have had the honor to 
be a member of the journalistic profession for the past twenty- 
five years. In that time I have no doubt said some very caustic 
things of men whom I supposed to be the enemiesof the Com- 
monwealth and of the public good, and there have been some 
very caustic things said concerning myself. But Iam charita- 
ble enough to believe that no editor ever puts his pen to poper 
to say a derogatory thing of another unless he feels that he has 
good ground for doing so and that it is for the good of the coun- 
try that he does so. I know that that at least has been the con- 
trolling influence throughout my journalistic career. 

I find in arecentissue of the Daily Globe of the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., a very remarkable article under date of Washington, 
April 10. Theeditor and proprietor of the Globe isa Mr. Baker, 
now minister to Nicaragua and Salvador, I believe, recently con- 
firmed by this body; and we have a right toexpect Mr. Baker to 

-be the kind of man who, when he asserts a thing or employs an 
agent to assert a thing—we must concede that he or his agent 
believes there is some ground for the truth of such assertion: 
and we have also a right to believe that they are fair enough to 
expect that their readers shall believe what they say. For this 
reason, the editor of the Globe occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion and being foremost among the editors of the country, the 
ass rtions of his paper are full of importance. I will read some 
extracts from the article I have referred to. It is under date, as 
I have said, of Washington, April 10: 

A bomb will drop in the camp of the combination who are behind the perse- 
cution of Senator Roach, of North Dakota. When old Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, offered a new resolution in the ROACH matter to-day he did 
not know that within a few hours a man would arrive in Was m with 


enough evidence to completely overwhelm one of the Republican members 
with zuon that saintly pair, HOAR and CHANDLER, do not hesitate to as- 


It is needless to state, Mr. President, that the Globe of St. 
Paul, Minn., is a Democratic paper. 

Mr. HOAR. That is quite evident. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The article continues: 

This man arrived straight from North Dakota this afternoon. His name 


is Jud La Moure, of Pembina, and he brought with him a gripsack full of 
affidavits, letters, and other documents which he proposes to lay before the 
United States Senate. 

I understand that Mr. La Moure was in this city recently, and 
for aught I know he may be here now. 

Minister Baker's representative then proceeds to interview 
Mr. La Moure and to comment upon the interview as the inter- 
view progresses. 

Senator Jud La Moure was one of the ten Republicans at Bismarck who 
voted for Senator ROACH, and he knows all about the contest as well as the 
fight two years earlier which resulted in the election of Senator HANS- 
BROUGH. 

Going back to the Senatorial contest of two years ago, Senator La Moure 
produced the inside history of that struggle in documentary form, and de- 
oe thatin it are reasons for the immediate expulsion of Senator HANS- 

UGH. 

Mr. President, this is a very serious accusation to be found in 
the columns of a newspaper edited and controlled by a gentle- 
man who seems to have occupied a position high enough to be 
selected by the present incumbent of the White House asa min- 
ister to an important foreign country. The article then pro- 
ceeds: 


The fact that La Moure would be here to-day was known in advance to 
Senator GORMAN, with whom the Pembina statesman spent several hours 
this evening, showing a mass of evidence concerning Senator H. C. HANS- 
BROUGH. 

All evening La Moure was in close conference with Senator GORMAN, the 
Democratic leader, and while neither cared to state the agreement reached, 
there is little doubt that to-morrow morning the case of Senator HANS- 
5 will be taken up by resolution and referred for investigation to a 
com: tee. 


I also have here an article under date of April 10, from the 
Daily Tribune, of the city of Minneapolis, a newspaper published 
by a former member of this body and now minister to Portugal. 
At last accounts the editor of the Tribune was on his way to his 

st at Lisbon. This article purports to be an interview with 

r. La Moure. I will read a portion of it if the Senate will 
bear with me. The representative of the Tribune asked this 
question: 

What are you here for? 


To which Mr. La Moure replied: 

Well, there seems to be a disposition on the of the Republicans to 
pen my friend Senator Roach. He is being abused. What d of a fel- 
iow is Senator GORMAN—bdiggest toad in the Democratic puddle? 

The reporter answered yes.“ 

Well— 

Said Mr. La Moure— 

Iam going to see Senator GORMAN Video ge and I an going to put him on. 
If they do not let my friend RoACH alone I will make it hot for some of the 
high and mighty Republicans holding office from North Dakota. Wor in- 
stance, Senator HANSBROUGH, and I will have very little difficulty in the 
ocess. I proposo to lay these facts before GORMAN and tell him the evi- 
lence is all ready. 

The representative of the Tribune, after he had succeeded in 
intervie Mr. La Moure, was honest enough and fair enough 
to make this statement; which reveals the real object of 
Moure’s visit to this city. 

Jud is looking after the interestsof his father-in-law, Mr. Nelson, collector 
of the port of Neche. 

I will state that there is no such port. It is the customs dis- 
trict of North and South Dakota, the port of Pembina. 

It was part of Jud’s deal that Nelson should be retained if Jud voted for a 
Democrat. 

Mr. President, in view of these allegations and assertions and 
charges, if they may be called charges, in two reputable papers 
owned and edited by two ministers to foreign lands, and in which 
assertions and charges there is not an iota or one scintilla of 
truth, I think I am justified in calling upon the Senator from 
Maryland to state whether he is in possession of any documentary 
evidence, affidavits, letters, or otherwise bearing upon my elec- 
tion to this body. If he is, I believe I am also justified in asking 
of the Senator, in justice to himself as a Senator, in justice to 
myself, in justice to the Senate as a body, to proceed forthwith to 
lay those documents, aflidavits, or whatever they may be before 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections of this body, and 
Save matter be inquired into thoroughly and fully as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the remarks just made by the 
Senator from North Dakota furnish a pointed illustration of the 
folly, the unwisdom of this body opening its doors for the recep- 
tion of statements or proceeding to consider for a moment state- 
ments affecting the character and reputation of Senators. The 
Senator from North Dakota has not known me very long, but I 
had hoped that he and every other intelligent citizen of this 
country would have known enough of my public course to believe 
it impossible that I should be the receptacle ¿r the sniping 
ground of the miserable slanders that are constantly utte 
against public men. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I did not suppose that, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORMAN. If there is any one thing that L have avoided, 
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that I despise; it is to indulge in such matters, and I have but 
little respect for the judgment of any man who does it. 

Of the matter to which the Senator refers, I knew nothing 
except through him, who casually asked me if such a man had 
ssc cr me. That classof vipers do not come to me and get 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihave never to my knowledge heard of the 
man who is named in that article. He has certainly never pre- 
sented charges against the Senator from North Dakota to me. 
Like other Senators I read the newspapers, and I am bound to 
take note of what I see there; but such. articles make no such 
impression on me as to warrant me in making use of them here 
or elsewhere, 

So for to-day I hope we will dismiss this subject; and L move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. HARRIS, If the Senator from Maryland will withdraw 
the motion for one moment, I will move that the resolution and 
the pending amendment be laid upon the table, and let us dis- 

pose of that question to-day. 

Mr. GOR: . I withdraw, the motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the resolution and amendment be 

laid npon the table. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. President, the motion is not debatable—— 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like, however, to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee to withhold it for one moment that I may make a 
single observation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know how to deny the Senator from 
Connecticut anything that he asks. 

Mr: GORMAN. I hope the Senator from Tennessee: will not 
press his motion at this time. For public reasons I must insist 
that we shall proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, if the Senator from Maryland will yield 
to me, I move to lay the resolution and amendment on the table, 
and under the suggestion, I can not grant the request. of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. Onthat question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee that the resolution and amendment. 


be laid on the table. Upon this question the yeas and nays are 
demanded. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. DOLPH. Task that the resolution and amendment be 
read so that we may know precisely on what.we are to vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HOAR on 
the 10th instant, as follows: 


" Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be 
examine the allegations recently madein the publie press chargin 


ted to 


N. Roach, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with — 2 criminal 


offenses committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Washing- 
ton, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the com- 
mittee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Senate 

thereto; and for that purpose the co shall have authority 
to send for persons and epora; to employ a stenographer, to sit during the 
recess of the Senate, and to act through a subcommittee; and its expenses 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the substitute, submitted this day by Mr: 
GORMAN, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed: to 
inquire into and consider the question whether the Senate has authority or 
jurisdiction to investigate c. made against a Senator as to conduct or 
offenses occurring or commit: prior to his. election, not relating to his 
duty as Senator or affecting the integrity of his election. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. The Senator from Delaware w. 
state his liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GRAY. Does the amendment just read asa substitute 
refer also to and is it a substitute for the resolution of like im- 
port to the one just read 2 to the investigation into cer- 
tain newspaper charges against the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
POWER]? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to say one word to Senators. 
I think we had better adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, in view 
of the present conditions and the request of the Senator from 
gyi [Mr. PLATT], I withdraw my motion to lay on the 

0. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee with - 
draws his motion to lay on the table. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. I simply desire an opportunity to reply, not at 
any great length, to the position taken by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES]. That is all I desire. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Toreply to-morrow? 

Mr. DOLPH. To-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes: 

Mr. GORMAN.. I renew my motion. 

SENATOR, FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator: 
from land, the Chair lays before the Senate the resolution 
reported the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] from. 
se repo on Privileges and Elections. e resolution will 

read. 

The resolution was-read, as follows: 

Resolved, Lee à 

— 1 oe is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT: The Senator from Maryland moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was. to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 9 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. until to-morrow, 
Saturday, April 15, 1893, at 12:0’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 14, 1893, 
COURT: OF APPEALS. OH THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Richard H. Alvey, of Maryland, to be chief justice of the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia, as provided by act ap- 
proved February 9, 1893. : 
_ Martin F. Morris, of the District of Columbia, to be associate: 
justice of the court of a) opeals of the District of Columbia, as pro- 
vided by act approved February 9, 1893, — 

Seth She rd, of Texas, to be associate justice of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, as provided by act approved 
February. 9, 1893. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ARIZONA. 


Levi H. Manning, of Tucson, Ariz., to be surveyor-general of 
Arizona, vice Royal A. Johnson, resigned. 


RECORDER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


Lucius Q. C: Lamar, of Oxford, Miss., to be recorder of the 
General Land Office, vice Dolphin P: Roberts, resigned. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK PUBLIC LANDS, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Robert K. Gillespie, of Gallatin, Tenn., to be principal clerk 
of public lands in the General Land Office, vice Calvin G. Town- 
send, resigned. i $ 

BECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

William. Anglim, of Crookston, Minn., to.be receiver of pnan 
moneys at Crookston, Minn., vice Lars K. Aaker, resigned. 

John Lafabre, ot Rapid City, S. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Rapid. City, S. Dak., vice George V. Ayres, resigned. 
Stiles E. iris gests was nominated, February 2, 1893, failed of 
confirmation. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John C. Geraghty, of Minnesota, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Minnesota, in the State of Minnesota, to succeed 
Charles G. Edwards, whose term of office has expired by limita- 
tion. 

SURVEYOR, OF CUSTOMS, 

Charles H. Miller, of Hlinois; to be surveyor of customsfor the 
port of Galena, in the State of Illinois; to succeed John Mahood, 
resigned. ' 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE: 

John W. Branham, of Virginia, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

Emil Prochazka, of Wisconsin, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States.. 

Ezra K. Sprague, of New York, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 


ASSISTANT, SURGEON IN, THE NAVY. 


Edward Lyman Munson, a resident of Connectieut, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vacancy in that grade, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 12, 1893. 
COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY. 
James H. Eckels, of Illinois, to be Comptroller of the Currency. 
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COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. and the Senateshowed a disposition to adjourn or proceed to the 
Ambrose W. an, of Montana, to be collector of internal | consideration of executive business. 


rict of Montana. 
SPECIAL FISCAL AGENTS. 

August Belmont, Walther Luttgen, and Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
trading under the name, style, and form of August Belmont & 
Co., at London, England, to be special fiscal agents of the Navy 
Department at that place. 

POSTMASTER. 3 

Lela Henley, to be postmaster at Cloverport, in the county of 
Breckinridge and State of Kentucky. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1893. 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Daniel M. Browning, of Benton, III., to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Frank. C. Armstrong, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


revenue for the 


SATURDAY, April 15, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 

be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


S. Will the Senator from Connecticut indulge 
me for a single moment? 

Mr. PLATT. It is understood E have the floor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PLATT. If itis understood that I have the floor I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ofcourse. I appe to the Senator to yield. I 
desire to ask the Senator from husetts [Mr. HOAR} if he 
has any objection to disposing of his motion to reconsider the 
resolution raising a committee to wait on the President and in- 
form him that the Senate is ready to adjourn when he has no 
further communication to make? 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to having that matter dealt 
with at the discretion of the side of the Chamber to which the 
Senator from Tennessee belongs, and I suppose he represents the 
desire of his political associates here. Whenever they desire to 
take upina soenan I shall interpose no dy grea 

Mr. should be glad to have it disposed of this 
morning and at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALL. I should like to have the question about commit- 
tees of investigation during the recess dealt with before any- 
thing further Is done in the matter. I feel that my State is very 
deeply interested in that question, and I should be glad to have 
at least some consideration of it before this body adjourns. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the matter stand until the Senator from Con- 
necticut concludes his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. Verywell. Ihave no objection tothe Senator 
from Connecticut proceeding, but I give notice that I shall call 
the resolution up and ask for action upon it at an early hour to- 


day. 
Mr. HOAR. As far as I am concerned I suppose there will be 
no objection to it. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, it was 
Ordered, That Austin Herr be permitted, subject to the rule, to withdraw 
his papers from the files of the Senate. 4 
a CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when the Senate So last 
night I desired the floor in order that I might reply briefly to 
what seemed to me the 8 position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana Mr. VOORHEES], who, as L understood, assumed 
to speak for the Democratic members of the Senate, and by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who, as I understood, 
assumed tospeak for no one but himself. But the hour was late, 


It is not pleasant under any circumstances to speak upon a 
proposition which involves the character, standing, and honesty 
of one of the members of this body; and yet when such a propo- 
sition is before the Senate I conceive that a Senator should not, 
from ay motives of delicacy, shrink from the proper discussion 
of it. Unpleasant as itis, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the precise case which we have before us. I do not 
think any suggestions that there may be other cases which the 
Seer ought to look into are pertinent to the discussion of this 

uestion. 

S The Senator from North Dakota presented himself here on the 
4th day of March, at the opening of the session, without any 
previous suggestion made anywhere that there was anything 
whatever in his past life or conduct which in anyway mi itated 
against his being sworn in or being a proper member of this 
body. He came with the credentials from his State in proper 
form, and was therefore admitted and took the oath, and became 
a sitting Senator from the State of North Dakota. 

On the 15th of March publications appeared in the newspapers 
charging, in specific terms, that in the year 1879 (and since I have 
been a member of the Senate) he was a bank officer in a bank in 
the District of Columbia; that as such bank officer he embezzled 
the funds of the bank to the specific amount stated of $64,000 and 
fled the city; that 825,000 of that sum was made up to the bank 
by his bondsmen; that another sum, I think about $16,000, was 
realized by the bank from some property which belonged to him, 
whieh was secured by attachment; and that the balance of the 
$64,000 had never been made up to the bank, and he had re- 
mained a fugitive from justice from that day to this. 

This is the ch ; and I submit in the outset, in reply to a 
suggestion made the Senator from Indiana, that it is nota 
question of morals; it is a question of criminality. If it be true 
as charged, then the Senator from North Dakota became amen- 
able to the criminal laws of the country, and if tried and con- 
victed for the offense would have been liable toimprisonment in 
the penitentiary. This is not a question of morals; itis not a 
question of taste, or religion; itis not a question of choosing our 
associates and selecting the men whom we vos Sasi to associate 
with. It is a question whether, these charges having been made 
boldly and specifically and not denied either the person 
against whom they are made or by anybody else, the Senate has 
any duty to perform. These charges, as I said, first appeared 
in the public press on the 15th day of March last. No notice 
was taken of them in the Senate until the 28th day of March. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to ask him a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Doesthe Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. To ask a single question. 

Mr. PLATT. Se daan S 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator if the matters he speaks of 
have been distinctly eharged by any responsible person in this 


body? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not understand the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator whether any responsible 
person has made the charges, to which he refers, in this body? 

Mr. PLATT. Whether any Senator has risen here and made 
the charge? : Kou 

Mr. PALMER, Yes; any responsible charge. Whether any 
charge is before the Senate for which anybody is responsible? 

Mr. PLATT. It occurs to me that the resolution which was 
presented on the 25th day of Mareh is an answer to that inquiry. 

As I was saying, no notice was at first taken of these charges, 
which, by the way, are not confined now to one or two news- 
papers but have gone the length and breadth of this land till all 
the people of the country know what they are. Buton the 28th 
day of March the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], who 
is a member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, hav- 
ing waited a period of thirteen days, to see whether any action 
would be taken from the other side of the Senate, introduced the 
following resolution: : 

That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to invest: 
the allegations recently extensively made in the public press ch: IL- 
LIAM N. ROACH, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with the offense 


of criminal embezzlement, to report the facts of the transactions referred 
to, and further to report what is the duty of the Senate in regard thereto, 


I think that is a sufficient answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

That resolution was laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
It was not referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
No further action was taken in the Senate until the 10th of April, 
when the Senator from Massachusetts submitted another resolu- 
tion, stating atthe time, I believe, that as he understood it, it was 
a resolution which had been agreed to by the Committee on Priv- 
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Ueges and Elections modifying somewhat the original resolution. 
I will read the important part of that resolution: 

That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to examine 
the allegations recently made in the public press charging WILLIAM N. 
Roach, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with certain criminal 
offenses committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Washing- 
ton, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the 
committee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Sen- 
ate in regard thereto. 

Modifying the original resolution, so that by the resolution 
then submitted the only duty of the committee would be to make 
sufficient inquiry to determine what was the power and duty of 
the Senate in relation to this matter. 

These resolutions have been steadfastly resisted until yester- 
day, when the . was submitted by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] as a substitute for resolutions 
heretofore presented by the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], the resolutions 
of the latter having reference to another matter: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to 

uire into and consider the question whether the Senate has authority or 
. ̃ ͤ to nis election, not Telading v0 his 
9 or affecting the integrity ot his election. 

Near the close of the session on yesterday the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] moved to lay all these resolutions on 

the table, thus ending and disposing of the whole matter if the 
vote were successful. 

Earlier in the day the Senator from North Dakota, for the first 
time, himself asked that the matter might be investigated, 
which request was immediately followed by a denial on the part 
of the Senator from Mississippi for himself of the right or power 
of the Senate to make any inquiry or investigation relating to 
the matter; and alittle later by the Senator from Indiana, speak- 
ing, as he said, for the Democratic side of the Chamber, utterly 
denying the right of the Senate to investigate under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, Mr. President, this-is a pretty important question, 
whether the Senate has the right, under any circumstances what- 
ever, to inquire into the character or conduct of a sitting mem- 
ber as resulting from acts committed prior to his election to the 
Senate. If the Senate has the right and the power, I think it 
will be very hard for Senators on either side of this Chamber to 
say that it ought not to be exercised in this case. If the Senate 
has not the ht or power, then all the talk to which we have 
listened, to the effect that the alleged offenses were committed 
long ago, that the person alleged to have committed them did 
not flee to Canada, has been under the American flag, and 
stood it out like a man,” and that his conduct ought not there- 
fore to be inquired into, are not to the pointatall. The ques- 
tion is whether the Senate has the right to do it—whether it 
has the power to do it. If it has, I conceive that its duty is 

lain. 

It is said in denial of this right that the Constitution has pre- 
scribed the qualifications of Senators, and no matter whom the 
State may send here, so long as he sses the qualifications 
whichare prescribed in the Constitution, this body has no power 
to inquire further, has no power toexclude him, orif once seated 
has no power to expel him, no matter how great may have been 
his crime, no matter how vile or criminal may be his character. 
no matter how much his presence here may disgrace the United 
States Senate. 

It is true that the Constitution has prescribed three positive 
conditions which a person must satisfy in order to be elected to 
this body. It has provided that a person to be eligible to the 
office of Senator must be an inhabitant of the State, must have 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, and must be of the 
age of thirty years. It has also provided negatively in the four- 
teenth amendment that he must not haye been an officer of the 
United States and left it to go into the rebellion. I do not state 
that clause fully, but I state the substance of it. 

If, then, the Senate is shut up to determine simply whether 
these qualifications exist in case of a person who comes here 
88 the credentials of his State, the Senator from In- 

iana and the Senator from Mississippi are right, and a man 

who may have committed the most atrocious crime, which at 
the time of his election was unknown, must be admitted here 
and retained here although it comes out fully after his election. 
Nay, more 
r. GEORGE rose. 

Mr. PLATT. A single word. If the Senator from Indiana 
is right, and we can not go beyond the specified constitutional 
limitations to inquire into the qualifications of a Senator, then 
a convicted atin who has just served a term in the peniten- 
tiary may be accredited here by a State and we are powerless to 
reject him or to expel him. 

r. GEORGE. With the permission of the Senator from 
Connecticut 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? ; 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator a question with a 
view of ascer more definitely than I now understand 
what his position is on one point. I should like to know ifit be 
the position of the Senator from Connecticut that, upon the pres- 
entation of the credentials of a person elected to the Senate, the 
Senate, under its power to inquire into the qualifications of Sen- 
ators, may then make an inquiry and refuse him his seatfor any 
cause other than his want of one of the three qualifications men- 
tioned in the Constitution? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senate has instituted such an inquiry, as 

I shall show, in several cases. I have no doubt that it has the 
right to do it. 
Mr. GEORGE, The point is, does the Senator insist that that 
isthe true meaning of the Constitution, and that such a person 
may be rejected from his seat in the Senate by a majority vote 
of this booy; he possessing all three of the constitutional quali- 
fications, simply because he does not possess some other qualifi- 
action which the Senate thinks he ought to 882 

Mr. PLATT. I hold that if it had appeared when the Senator 
from North Dakota presented himself here that he was charged 
with criminal embezzlement, it would have been the duty of the 
Senate to have inquired into it before receiving him as a Sen- 
ator into this body. At the same time I do notconceive that the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Mississippi is precisely perti- 
nent to the question at issue. 

I was saying that there are these three requisites mentioned 
in the Constitution of the United States as originally adopted, 
and the one requisite mentioned in the fourteenth amendment, 
which must be observed by the States in electing a man to the 
Senate. But the Constitution goes further than that, and it 
provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

That is a power which is conferred, I believe, upon every leg- 
islative body in Christendom. It is essential to the correct and 
proper constitution of the body, and, to my mind, it qualifies the 
provisions of the Constitution that a man must be thirty years of 
age, must be an inhabitant of the State, must have been nine 
yous a citizen of the United States, and must not have engaged 

the rebellion under certain circumstances, by placing in the 
hands of the Senate the right to make other inquiry as to the 
qualifications of the Senator in order that the integrity of the 
boag, its honor, and its purity shall not be intrenched upon. 

r. President, I think no precedent can be found in the United 
States, in England, or in any other civilized country where the 
doctrine has been upheld that the Senate or the House was held 
down in judging of the qualification of its members to the rigid 
constitutional requisite for election as a Senator or a Member of 
the House of Representatives. On the contrary, although these 
precedenta are in the nature of the case few, it has always been 

eld that jurisdiction was given to the Senate or to the 
inquire into and investigate under such circumstances. 
been done at least six times by the Senate, and it has been done 
over and over again by the House. From the necessity of the 
case it must be chat the Senate has a right to inquire beyond 
these three positive requirements which the Constitution pro- 
vides and the negative requirement which the fourteenth amend- 
ment provides, 
e: GRAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to be very courteous, but I am making 
an argument rather difficult to make with interruptions, 

Mr. GRAY. All right. 

Mr. PLATT. I will, however, yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAY. No, go ahead. Iwill not disturb the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, if this be not so, then no matter 
how much an improper person may have concealed his crime, or, 
as I said a little while ago, no matter how enormous it may be, 
the Senate is bound to receive him if the State sends him here. 
The State may have no knowledge of his crime. It is to be pre- 
sumed that a State will not send a Senator here if it has knowl- 
edge that he is charged with a criminal offense. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the State of North Dakota would not have sent the 
sitting member here if the State of North Dakota had known 
what we now know. A State can not recall a Senator once 
elected, and if the Constitution gives us no power to go beyond 
the inquiry as to whether a Senator possesses the requisites 


which are mentioned in the Constitution, then there is no rem- 
edy, and an utterly unfit, disreputable, criminal, treasonable 
person may occupy & seat on the floor of the Senate and the Sen- 
ate is powerless to prevent it. N 
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Isay that it can not be assumed, unless the letter of the Con- 
stitution is so plain as to make it beyond question, that it was 
ever intended so to tie the hands of a legislative body that it 
must submit to disgrace, to humiliation, to tolerate as one of its 
members a man who may have been guilty of the blackest crimes. 
Do Senators on the other side of the Chamber contend that we 
should be obliged to receive a physical leper in our midst if a 
State should elect and send him here? 

Mr.GRAY. What would you do about it? 

Mr. PLATT. I would expel him. I would refuse, in the first 

lace, to receive him; and if he had been received without the 
5 of his disease, I would expel him. 

In one case the Senate made inquiry into the condition of a 
Senator sent here by the State of Connecticut, John M. Niles. 
It was alleged that he was insane. The Senate took jurisdiction 
of that case, inquired into it, and decided that, while from ill- 
ness his mind was somewhat impaired, he was not insane, and 
admitted him. 

Are we obliged to receive here a raving maniac if a State 
chooses to send one here? If he has been a raving maniac and 
comes here in a semilucid interval, can we not inquire into the 
prior facts? 

Each House shall be the judge of the * * * qualifications of its own 
members. 

I apprehend that the trouble with the Senators upon the other 
side arises from this, that they have mistakenly supposed that 
that clause refers only to the constitutional requisites which a 
man must have in order to be elected aSenator. It does not say 
that; it does not say each House shall be the judge of whether a 
person possesses the constitutional requisites; that each House 
shall be the judge whether a person presenting himself as a Sen- 
ator is eligible under the Constitution; but it says they shall 
judge of the qualifications of their own members. 

Is there nothing which goes to the qualification of a member 
of this body except the question how old he is, where he was 
born, and in what State he lives? Is that the position which 
Senators take? Do Senators hold that the Constitution means 
that anybody and everybody 30 years old, nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and an inhabitant of the State, possesses all 
the qualifications which are required for a Senator, and that 
criminality and treason and other vileness do not constitute dis- 
qualification to a seat in this body? 

Mr. President, I do not so read the Constitution. As the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] wellshowed yester- 
day, it has not been so interpreted by any legislative action 
either in the Senate or in the House of Representatives, or in 
Parliament. I do not know but that the doctrine has been stated 
before as baldly as in the present case yesterday by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. I think the Senator from Indi- 
ana is consistent with the report which was made by the Judici- 
ary Committee, with Mr. Butler at its head, in the Crédit Mo- 
bilier cases, in which report he, as a member of the committee, 
concurred; but the House of Representatives did not sustain that 
report. The House of Representatives sustained the Poland re- 

rt, which distinctly declared the right of the House to expel 
i acts committed before a person became a member of the House. 
So in the only instance where in any report this doctrine has 
been laid down either in the House or the Senate, it has been 
disagreed to, or else my reading of the precedents is faulty. 

Can we expel for any offense committed prior toa Senator being 
admitted to aseat here? If we have the right to go beyond an 
investigation of the three formal requirements of the Constitu- 
tion and the clause of the amendment which disqualifies a man 
who has taken part under certain circumstances in the rebellion; 
if, as I believe, not only on the plain reading of the Constitution, 
but on the very reason of things and of all the precedents, we 
have a right to make other inquiries as to the qualifications of 
the Senators who present themselves here, I imagine it follows 
as a matter of course that if a person is admitted here withont 
knowledge of circumstances an inquiry into which would have 
prevented his reception here, we 177570 expel. 

The Senator from Mississippf [Mr. GEORGE] says that from 
the reading of the clause relating to expulsionit is evident that 
it means only that the Senate has the power to expel a member 
for acts committed by him in his official capacity or acts com- 
mitted by him while in office. I do not so read it. I do not see 
anything in the language or initsconnection with other portions 
of the clause which implies any such doctrine. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and,— 


A comma before and after the word and! 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 


The clause has no limitation whatever, It rests, as has been 
said, purely upon the discretion of the Senate. There is noth- 
ing very alarming about that. Senators upon the other side 


say that the Constitution rests the right of a man to a seat nere 
upon the presumption that the State will not elect a man who 
ought not to be elected. Is not the argument much stronger 
that the Constitution rests the power to expel by two-thirds 
upon the discretion of the Senate or the House, believing that 
the discretion will not be se gn pied exercised? It is a iscre- 
tion given to the Senate and to the House, and to a legislative 
body, from the necessity of the case, and because no rule could 
be laid down by the Constitution governing the expulsion of 
members, because every case that arose would arise-upon its 
own peculiar facts and circumstances. 

The only way of purging the body, the only way of preserving 
its purity, the only way of having capable, prope» legislators in 
the body, was’to place in the discretion of such a body the power 
to purge itself. It has no limitation whatever except the dis- 
cretion of the Senate. It may be, as the Federalist says in rela- 
tion to the power of impeachment, an awful discretion,” but it 
was a discretion which was committed to the Senate in the mat- 
ter of impeachment confessedly. That discretion haying been 
committed to the Senate in cases of impeachment, there is no 
reason to argue that it was not intentionally committed to the 
Senate in cases of expulsion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido not know that I agree en- 
tirely with what the Senator is saying, but I want to get the 
view of the Senator. I suppose the Senator from Connecticut 
understands that the words *‘ disorderly behavior” in the clause 
to 82575 he has adverted refers to disorderly behavior of a mem- 
ber while he is a Senator? 

Mr. PLATT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MITCHELLofOregon. Then the Constitution says, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member.“ I under- 
stand the Senator to claim that there is no qualification there, 
but that the expulsion may be for anything for which, in the 
judgment of two-thirds of the Senate, a person sitting here as a 
member ought to be expelled, whether his disqualification, what- 
ever it may be, occurred either before he became a Senator or 
afterwards? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. Ifthere is anything in the Sena- 
tor's suggestion, it claims too much. If he would read the clause 
this way: Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member for disorderly be- 
havior,” he would cut off all power of expulsion except for dis- 
orderly behavior, a position which no Senator will take. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, 
what I wanted to know was the exact reason assigned by him 
for m: the one general and the other special. 

Mr. PLATT. The limitation to punishment is for disorderly 
behavior. If aSenator takes a bribe, if a Senator robs a bank, 
if a Senator commits murder, that is not disorderly behavior 
within the meaning of the Constitution, and the Senator will 
not for a moment contend that a member might not be expelled 
for those causes. The clause does not limit itself to disorderly 
behavior. Every expulsion which has taken place in the Senate 
is a contradiction of the doctrine that the power of expulsion is 
limited to cases of disorderly behavior. ; 

Unless the Senator narrows the clause to that, which he will 
not do, there is no chance to narrow it at all. I repeat that this 
power of eapon has been asserted over and over again to be 
without limitation, a power which was given to the legislative 
boäy, to the Senate, from the very necessity of the case, and be- 
cause it was of the highest consequence to the nation that its 
legisiative bodies should be kept pure, and that traitors and 
criminals and vile people should not be allowed to sit here 
whether the acts which made them traitorous and criminal an 
vile preceded or succeeded their admission to the body. There 
can be no higher reason; and it is a reason so necessary and so 
high that it seems to me it is decisive of the question of power 
especially in view of the fact that the power is given without 
qualification and without limitation, and has always been asserted 
to be without qualification and without limitation. It is well 
put in an extract from the report of Mr. Adams in the Smith 
case, referred to yesterday in these words: 


The power of hoy a member for misconduct results on the principles 
of common sense from the interest of the Nation that the high trust of legis- 
lation should be vested in pure hands. 


Then, supposing that a man blackened all over with treason 
and treasonable conduct, as was alleged in the case of Smith, is 
proceeded against for expulsion, he said: 

Must the assembled rulers of the land listen with calmness and indifference 
session after session to the voice of notorious Lrg antag the sluggard step 
of municipal justice can overtake his enormities? Must they tamely see the 
lives and fortunes of millions, the safety of present and Tarare Sion: depend- 
ing upon his vote recorded with theirs, merely because the ab ty 


y 
of general may haye remitted to him the forfeiture of his life 
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I do 
A say whether these charges are true—but must we, if they be 
trie, sit here and legislate against embezzlement, when one of 
our members is an embezzler? Can he vote on a question of that 
sort? No, Mr. President. Mr. Adams goes on: 

Such, in ve rege rey cases, would be the unavoidable consequences of 
a principle which should offer the crutches. of judicial tribunals 3 
for crippling the Con ional power of expulsion. Far different, in the 
opinion of your eo ttee, is the spirit of our Constitution. They believe 

at the very purpose for which this power was given was to preserve the 
Legislature from the first approaches of infection; that it was made dis- 
cretionary because it could not exist under the procrastination of general 
rules; that its process must be summary, because it would be rendered 


nugatory by delay. 

What have béen the precedents of the Senate? The Senate 
has taken jurisdiction in at least six cases for acts of Senators 
committed before they became members of this body, jurisdic- 
tion to the extent of an inquiry, certainly; and that is all which 
is at issue here. It is not a question of whether under the facts 
and circumstances the. Senator ought to be expelled which we 
are arguing now; it is not a question whether there is anything 
in the circumstances which makes it proper that we should ex- 
ercise clemency, and makes it proper that we should forgive or 
forget; but it is a question whether the Senate has the right to 
inquire; and the Senate has done it six times. It did it first in 
the Humphrey Marshall case. 

Before alluding to the Marshal case let me say, however, that 
I think I agree with the Senator from Indiana that in the im- 
peachment case of Rlount it was decided that a Senator was not 
an impeachable officer. I know the plea raised two questions, 
one whether a Senator was an impeachable officer, and the other 
whether, having been expelled from the Senate, he was then lia- 
ble to impeachment; but, as I have read that case, I think all the 
arguments centered around the proposition that a Senator was 
noi a civil officer of the Federal Government, and that only civil 
officers of the Federal Government were by the Constitution 
liable to impeachment. . 

But what has the impeachment case of Blount to do with this? 
It is perhaps true that in the expulsion case of Marshall it was 
argued that the cases of impeachment and expulsion rested upon 
the same principle; but the same Senate which expelled Blount 
refused to impeach-him. Impeachment is one thing. Impeach- 
ment is to punish for high crimes and misdemeanors; expulsion 
is to preserve the purity and sor, Hed of the body. Expulsion 
is not punishment; im hment unishment, So when the 
Senate expelled Mr. Blount from the Senate, the House, not 
content with expulsion, the same day when the vote was taken 
in the Senate inaugurated proceedings of impeachment, the ob- 
pot being to punish him and to disqualify him from holding in 

future any office of trust and profit. 

What was the Humphrey Marshall case? He was a Senator 
from March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1801. 

In February, 1796, the Vice-President laid before the Senate a letter from 
the governor of Kentucky and a memorial from the Representatives of said 
State, which memorial stated that in February, 1795— 

Which was a month before his election— 


a pamphlet was published by George Muter and Benjamin Sebastian (two 
Ip — of the court of appeals), in which they said that a ag FA Marshall 


To apply that reasoning to this case—I make no ch 


had a suit in chancery in said court of appeals, in which, it appearing 
manifest from the reco! documents that he had co: a gross 
fraud, the court had given a decree a, him; and that in the course of an 


investigation he had been publicly charged with perjury. 


That was the charge against Humphrey Marshall, that a 
month prior to the time when he was elected by the sovereign 
State” of Kentucky, which, in the estimation of the Senator 
from Indiana, speaking for the other side of the Senate, had the 
unquestioned right to say that they would send him here al- 
though he had been guilty of perjury. A month before his elec- 
tion as Senator he had been charged in Kentucky with perjury, 
Did the Senate say, We have no right to inquire”? Not at 
all. Mr. Marshall promptly requested an inquiry. It was re- 
ferred to a committee; the committee investigated it, reported, 
and held that there was nothing in the case to justify the expul- 
sion of Humphrey Marshall. The Senate unhesitatingly exer- 
cised the power to inquire into the case. In other words, it took 
jurisdiction. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the debates of that day are not 
fully reported; but there is nothing either in the report of the 
committee or in the Annals of Congress to show that eg pw 
Senator suggested that the Senate could not inquire into the 
conduct of a Senator previous to his election. The case seems 
to have been put upon Tech that the Senate had no right 
to inquire into the eri practices of its members under any 
circumstances, That was to be left to the courts. If that was 
the decision of the case, it was overruled very shortly after in 
the Blount case, but it was a case 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one 
question right there, not for an interruption at all? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, MANDERSON in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield? i 

Mr, PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr, GEORGE. The Senator has de in several parts 
of his interesting address this point: The power of the Senate to 
inquire, and stopped there. I should like to ask the Senator this 
question; Does he conceive that the Senate has the right to make 
an inquiry when under no possible result of the inquiry it can 
take action; or, in other words, can the Senate institute an in- 
quiry merely for the purpose of being informed of the facts in- 
quired about, without reference to the power of the Senate to 
take action apan the facts when reported to it? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think the question proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi is important to this issue, because if I 
succeed in maintaining anything it will be that we have the 
power of expulsion, and if we haye the power of expulsion, we 

ave the power of inquiry and the right of inquiry. 

Tunderstand that in the Hallet Kilbourn case, as it is called, 
the Supreme Court is supposed to have intimated that the 
legislative body had no right to inquire into a matter where 
they could not take any definite action upon the facts. I never 
read the decision exactly in that way, but I know thatis claimed 
to be the effect of that decision. 

I have spoken of the Marshall case. The case of John Smith, 
which was referred to yesterday, is not important upon this 
point, because that was for something that he was guilty of; if 
at all, during the time he was a Senator—for a participation in 
the conspiracy of Aaron Burr; but it would be a perfect answer 
if it were set up that there had been no prosecution, there had 
been no conviction, there had been no passing by a court upon 
these charges made against the Senator tous hors Dakota—if 
that was the defense set up, then the case of John Smith would 
be conclusive that that was not a good reply. 

Benjamin Stark presented credentials from the governor of 
Oregon on.the 6th day of January, 1862, to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate. Objection was made, when Mr. Stark’s credentials were 

resented, to his admission, on the ground that he was disloyal. 

he Senator from Indiana would have said, ‘‘ What difference 
does that make? Suppose he is disloyal? The ‘sovereign State’ 
of Oregon is clothed by the Constitution with determining whom 
it will send here, and if it sends a disloyal man the Senate has 
nothing to do with it.” The Senator said yesterday that we 
ought not to suppose cases that are not supposable; but this was 
not a su ble ease; it was an actual case. The State of Ore- 
gon hadsenta Senator here against whom disloyalty was charged. 

The Senator from Indiana would have quoted the Constitu- 
tion and he would have said: Mr. Stark is 30 years of age, he 
has been a citizen of the United States nine years, and he lives 
in the State of Oregon! —the amendment to the Constitution 
was not passed then—‘‘ and the Senate can not inquire further. 
Loyal or disloyal, his State has sent him here, here he must be 
admitted, and here he must sit.“ But the Senate did inquire, 
and inquired at great-length, and finally passed a resolution ad- 
mitting him without prejudice to the Senate's right of expul- 
sion. That was how he got in. It was a long case. From the, 
headnote it is said: 

After a debate on the primi N i 
1 = A it sey right of Mr, Stark to the seat, the resolu- 

A whole month; it had been in the mean time referred to the 
Judiciary Committee and reported back— 


A ee 7, the a pc without e Ne eee inion as sy the ef: 
ect of the papers. m upon any subsequent pr the case,“ 
reported a resolution that Mr. Stark was entitled to take the oath of ofice.. 
= * * + s- * * 
February 27 the resolution reported by the committee passed after amend- 
ment, and Mr. Stark took his seat. February 8 


The very next day— 
a resolution was submitted that the papers relating to the loyaity of Bonja- 
min Stark be referred to the same committee, with instructions to investi- 
ate the charges preferred against him. March 18 this resolution passed the 
senate, having been so amended that the papers were referred to a select 
tee, instead of to the Committee on the Judiciary. = 


commit: 

A great amount of testimony was: taken, a great many affida- 
vits were presented, and a very elaborate report was made. It 
is true that this report found that Benjamin Stark “ is disloyal,” 
and it is true that the resolution for his expulsion did not pass 
by a two-thirds vote. I do not know that it received even a ma- 
jority vote. I think it did, however; but I am now on the ques- 
tion of inquiry, and the Senate inquired. It did not for a mo- 
ment set up this new doctrine, this startling doctrine, that the 
Senate could not inquire into the question of whether a mansent 
here by a sovereign State was fisioan though he had all the 
other constitutional qualifications. If the Senate has aright to 
inquire into the disloyalty of a man, if the Senate has a right to 
reject or expel a man for treasonable conduct, for being engaged 
in le war, then it has a right to inquire into some other 
qualifications than those which the Senator from Indiana says 
are the only qualifications which it may consider, 
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If Aaron Burr had been elected by his State to come here to 
the doors of the Senate, even after the dismissal of the proceed- 
ings against him in the court of Virginia, and said, “I am 30 
ears of age, I am an inhabitant of the State of New. York, and 
1 have been nine years a citizen of the United States,” would the 
Senate have been powerless to have made any other inquiry into 
his qualifications? Would not that great. notorious fact, even 
though he had escaped the clutches of the law, that he had been. 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy against the United Btates, 
have been a fact which the Senate could have considered? 
Would the Senator from Indiana then have said that we had no 
wer to sit upon the morals of a man who 875 present himself 
ha. that we had no power to determine whether he was agree- 
able to us or not, and that Senators who asked for an inquiry 
were Pharisees and hypocrites and inquisitors? 

It would not have taken long to settle that question. Had 
Aaron Burr presented himself here with the credentials of a 
‘sovereign State” back of him, the Senate would have discov- 
ered that it had some power to inquire into other qualifications 


of a person claiming a seat in this body. In the Stark case there 
was beyond question an inquiry into acts antecedent to the elec- 
tion. 


So also in the Rice case, referred to yesterday, which did not 
result in expulsion. I do not know that this inquiry would re- 
sult in ex ion. It is possible there is some p ting circum- 
stance to be urged in the case of the Senator from North Dakota; 
it is possible that the charges so directly and specifically made 
may not be proved to be true; it is possible that this Senate may 
think that a man fleeing from justice to as ly settled State, 
living with his crime unknown, and co; back for the first 
time to the scene of his acts as a Senator of the United States, is 
a concatenation of circumstances which makes it improper for 
the Senate to visit the penalty of expulsion npon him; but the 
Senate has the right to puro, aright never denied, and aright 
repeatedly exercised by the Senate. 

As to the case of Mr. Rice, who was Senator-from Minnesota 
from May 12, 1858, to March 3, 1863, I find: 


May 12, 1858, the credentials of Mr. Rice were presented, and he took his 
seat in the Senate. On the same day the following resolution wassubmitted 
by Mr, Harlan, of Iowa, for consideration: $ 

“ Resolved, That a committee be 8 to investigate the allegation of 
fraud and extortion made against Henry M. Rice, as agent of the S 
of War, in the sale of the Fort Crawford 1 by settlers on said reser- 
vation, and that said committee have power to for persons and papers. 


That was for acts committed before he became a Senator. 
There were -pretty good- Senators and there were pretty able 
men in the Senate at that time, but-no one of them rose to his 
feet and said: ‘‘Mr. Rice is 30 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State of Minnesota, and nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and that is all you havea right to inquire about.” The Senate 
passed a resolution— 


sxe a committee be A 8 EA 2 ma eee of 9 3 
extortion made against Henry M. Rice, as agent of the Secretary o ar, 
the sale of the Fort Crawford reservation, by settlers on said reservation, 
. and that said committes have power to send for persons and papers. 


That was on the 12th of May, 1858. On the 14th of May Mr. 
Rice submitted a similar resolution, which was amended, and 
agreed to May 15, 1858. 

On the 9th day of June a report was made, nearly a whole 
month having been consumed in the process of inquiry, in which 
it was said that there was 

Nothing in the developments of the investigation which, in the opinion of 
the committee, tend to disqualify him for a seat in the Senate; t here- 
With submit the record in the case as a part of this report, and to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the subject. 

They went to the merits of the case. They never for a mo- 
ment had conceived this new-fangled doctrine, put up for the 
first time now, to shield a man against whom there are charges 
of the gravest character from an investigation; that is, that the 
Senate could*onl ingute as to how old a man he was, where he 
lived, and what his citizenship was. I will not take time to re- 
fer to the 5 circumstances of three other cases, those 
of Powell Clayton, Lafayette Grover, and Stanley Matthews. 
They were stated yesterday by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. In each of these cases the Senate in- 
quired into the truth or falsity of charges as to acts occurring 
before their election as Senators. 

I submit, Mr. President, that after these six precedents in 
the Senate, and none to the contrary, and after the House of 
Representatives, in a contested case where the question was 
made,affirmed the right of inquiry into the conduct of a member 
for acts committed prior to election, it is too late to bring for- 
ward and press here this narrowest of ali the narrow attempts 
to construe the Constitution in the direction of State rights. 

What Mr. Adams said in the Smith case is quoted approvingly 
in a note on page 236 of Kent’s Commentaries, Lacy’s edition: 


The power of expulsion is in its nature discretionary, and its exercise of 
amore summary ter than the power of Judicial tribunals, 
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Mr. President, the 


ople of this country will be hardl 
to understand the position of the Democratic side of this Cham- 
ber. The people of, the country will hardly be able to under- 
stand the fine-spun arguments upon which an inquiry into these 


able 


serious charges is to denied. There has been a good deal 
said by the people of the country, and a good deal, I think, which 
is unjust, about the character of the Senate. I have heard a 
Senator on this floor within three days charge that the Senate 
was coming under the influence of aggregated capital and cor- 
porate wealth. 2 

There is a great deal said among the people about the char- 
acter of the Senate, and they will not understand why it is that 
when a resolution is introduced to inquire whether one of its 
members, charged since his election with criminal embezzlement 
occurring before election—charges unknown at, the time of his 
election or at the time of his admission here—is or is not guilty 
of such embezzlement, the Senate refuses to consider it. They 
will hardly understand how it is that the Senate, when that Sen- 
ator himself stands up, not denying the charges, but asking to 
haye them investigated, refuses to investigate and lays the reso- 
lution on the table, 

They will not follow the Democratic side of the Chamber in 
the other.excuse which they make. They will not hold that 
the Senate is justified in refusing to investigate this charge be- 
cause, 3 it is said that there are other Senators here who 
ought to be investigated. They may believe that there are“ 
other Senators here who ought to be investigated, but they will 
not hold that to be a yalid excuse for laying upon the table and 
thus finally disposing of a resolution which proposes to proceed 
to the investigation of one Senator. 

Mr. President, there are political sides in thisChamber. We 
are either Republicans or Democrats or Populists; but whatever 
we may be in our political views, we are Senators, and we have 
some duties to perform as Senators. For one, speaking for my- 
self, I desire to say that.no amount of sneers, no amount of in- 
sinuations by Senators on the otherside of the Chamber will de- 
ter me from the performance of what I conesive to be a plain 
ony in this matter. 

ow, I want to say one other word. If there be any Senator 
here against whom any other Senator.can bring the charge of 
criminal dishonesty for anything he did before he became a 
member of this body, I not only will but I want to vote for an in- 
uiry into the facts and circumstances of that Senator's conduct. 
1 ree that the Senator from Indiana is a man who, as he yes- 
terday proclaimed, would hesitate about wounding the charac- 
ter of any man, and especially the character of any Senator, by 
insinuations or aspersions or by giving credence to newspaper re- 
ports. I therefore absolve him from any delinquenc this 
matter; but if it were believed for a moment, if it had been at 
any time in the past five years believed for a moment, that any 
Senator was sitting on this side of the Chamber against whom 
there was a reasonable deena pgs raised of having been guilty 
of criminal dishonesty before he became a member of this body, 
there would have been found some Senator sitting on the otherside 
of the Chamber not so tender-hearted, not so fearful of wound- 
ing the sensibilities of his brother Senators as the Senator from 
Indiana, who would haye introduced a resolution of investigation. 

Mr. DOLPH. _ On this side, too. ` 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a single moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MILLS. I do. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS.: I should like to have the resolution, which 
was pear some days ago, to appolnt a committee to wait upon 
the ident disposed of. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ The resolution will be read for 
information. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed by 
the Chair to wait 9 the President of the United States and Etter him 
that uniess he may have some further communication to make the Senateis 
ready to adjourn without day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOAR, I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Tennessee, if the Chair please. It is my desire, and it is the 
desire of Senators on this side of the Chamber, that there should 
be a roll call upon the resolution in regard to the investigation 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach. I understand 
that a motion to lay the resolution upon the table has been pro- 
posed; indeed, it was, made and. withdrawn. If that motion 
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should be renewed and the call be had on it I should be content, 
or if the vote should be on the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] I am willing in that case to withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the pending resolution, with the un- 
derstanding that before the Senate adjourns that question will 
be put and voted upon in the Senate. I withdraw the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the pending resolution was 
agreed to, as I understand the Senator from Tennessee, as far as 
he is concerned, assents to that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider be- 
ing withdrawn, the resolution has heretofore been adopted by 
- the Senate, 

Mr. HOAR. So I understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Chair will 15 — 75 the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] as the committee under the resolution. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, the inquisitorial proceeding 
which is now sought to be instituted by the Senate must rest 
upon one of two propositions; either that this body has it in its 

wer to add to the constitutional qualifications prescribed for 
5 and prevent the Senator from North Dakota from re- 

taining his seat by a majority vote, or that the body must exer- 
cise its constitutional power to expel him by a two-thirds vote. 

It was announced by the Senator who has just yielded the floor 
[Mr. PLATT] that it is a “new-fangled” doctrine in this Gov- 
ernment that Senators must possess the three constitutional 

ualifications of age, citizenship, and residence, and those alone. 
Tbeg to assure the distinguished Senator from Connecticut that 
he has not thoroughly investigated the question, or he would not 
announce that as a ‘‘ new-fangled ” doctrine either in this body 
or in any part of the United States. 

One of the most, if not the most, distinguished of all the com- 
mentators who have written upon the Constitution, and a gen- 
tleman who took the latitudinous views of the Senator from 
Connecticut and resided in his own section of the country, lon, 
ago laid down the proposition, which has beem announced an 
sustained by the great lawyers and statesmen of the United 
States for a century, that the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes three qualifications for aSenator and three alone, and 
that the expression of those three excludes all others. Hemust 
have United Statescitizenship for nine years; he must be an in- 
habitant of the State which he represents; and he must have 
attained to the age of 30 years. There are these three, and only 
these three, qualifications. 

As to whether a Senator possesses the other qualifications that 
commend him to the acceptance of the ple of a State, it rests 
with them to determine and not with this body. He may pos- 
sess the three constitutional qualifications and still not be qual- 
ified in the judgment of the State to be chosen their Senator. 
He may be ignorant, untruthful, untrue to his constituency, or 
he may have and maintain political opinions opposed to theirs. 
For these qualifications they are thejudges, and they alone. 
But for the necessary qualifications to hold the office when chosen 
the Constitution permits this body to consider but three, and 
the three prescribed by the Constitution. Having satisfied them- 
selves that a Senator has these three, the investigations and 
labors of Senators are at an end. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT], who has entertained us so learnedly on this question, to 
the first volume of Story on the Constitution, section 625. He 
says: 

wi „ e iples of r 
elon that ie nation e 
sary for office, it meant to exclude all others as prerequisites. 

It is unnecessary to read extendedly. What I have read is 
sufficient. It declares the principle clearly that no qualifica- 
tions can be added to those prescribed by the supreme law. 
This is the rule in the courts and should be the rule here, This 
principis was ratified in both branches of Congress many years 
ago. There were two cases brought to Congress, one to the 
Senate and the other to the House. Both of them came from 
the State of Illinois and both arose under the same provision 
of her State constitution, which rendered ineligible to Federal 
office any officer holding under the State government. In both 
cases it was declared that the State itself in organizing the 
powers of its government could not add one single qualification 
to that prescribed in the Federal Constitution, and that Con- 

could look no further than to see that the person elected 
ad the qualifications defined in that instrument. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the case of Trumbull, as 
reported in Bartlett's Decisions, where it was claimed that he 
was disqualified because of the provision in the State constitu- 
tion of Minois. This body at that time had among its members 
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the ablest lawyers and statesmen then in the country, and it was 
decided by a vote of 35 to 8 that it was not in the power of the 
State to add a le item to the qualifications prescribed by the 
Federal Constitution. Let me read an extract from the remarks 
of Senator Crittenden, who was recognized in his day as one of 
the greatest lawyers in the country. He said: 


According to the plain meaning of the Federal Constitution, every inhabit- 
ant of a State, 30 years of age, who has been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, is eligible to the office of Senator. t more can be said 
about it? Itis now supposed by those who contend that Mr. Trumbull is 
not entitled to his seat that it is competent fora State, by its constitution 
and I suppose they would equally contend uy re law which the Legislature 
might from time to time pass—to superadd additional qualifications. The 
Constitution of the United States, they say, has only in part regulated the 
subject, and therefore it is nointerference with that Constitution to make 
additional regulations. J 

This, I th it will be plain to all, is a mere sophism, when you come to 
consider it. Ifit wasa power within the regulation of and proper to be 
regulated by the Constitution of the United States, and if that Constitution 
has qualified it, as I have stated, prescribing the age, prescribing the resi- 


dence, prescribing the citizenship, was there anything more intended? If 
so, the framers of the Constitution would have said so. The v enumera- 
tion of these qualifications excludes the idea that they intended any other 


qualifications, 
reason above all technical considerations, it is applicable here. The object 
of the Federal Constitution was to have a body med by a uniform rule 
throughout the United States, coming here to constitute this great council 
of the country—coming here by the agency of the same elective power, the 
State Legislatures—coming here under the same requirements and with the 
same qualifications, and stan here upon a perfect and exact equality in 
all respects to represent the nation justly and equally, and with a sole re- 
to the common welfare of the Republic. 

Must not this have been the idea in the contemplation of the framers of 
the Constitution? Undoubtedlyit must. We can notin justice to them im- 
pute any other view or any other motive. We are told now that they have 
only regulated the subject in part, and therefore, as to the residue, the States 
ulate. That is the argument. Howcan yousay they have only reg- 
art? Isay they have given to it all the regulation which they 
intended itshould have. They have prescribed but few qualifications. They 
have prescribed a broad and almost universal rule of eligibility. They in- 
tended to leave the honor of these seats open to every man comin, thin 
the prescribed qualification. This was the broad general principle of re- 
publicanism on which the Government was founded. Every man of the 
8 age, if he has been a citizen for nine years and Is an inhabitant of 
a State, is eligible to the Senate of the United States from that State. Out 
of this broad circle the Legislatures were told to make their own selection. 
That is the constitutional principle and the constitutional rule by which the 
Senate exists, and there is no other. 

We are told, however, that the States may superadd to what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States regulates! Why, sir, the whole object of the Con- 
stitution of the United States could not be more completely subverted by 
eradicating from the Constitution the positive q cations which it re- 
quires than it would be in substance and virtually by superadding qualifi- 
cations. If the Constitution has not thought i sag to make further quali- 
fications, what is the reason of it? Itis because its framers did not desire 
any other to be made. Did they intend carefully to make these qualifica- 
tions, and then to leave it to the States to make any which, according to 


That is the plain rule of ordinary construction; but, for a 


their casual will or wish or caprice, they might from time to time make? 
Was this grave body, intended to be the great council of the country, left to 
be changed and diversified by different tests to be made and applied in one 


State and in another State? 

lsu if that were the case, we should now have ringing in our ears 
calls for conventions to make new constitutions to denounce and disqualify 
Nebraska-bill men in one State and anti-Nebraska-bill men in another State. 
In one State we should be told none but a Catholic could be elected, and 
in another State none but an anti-Catholic. When these qualitications 
were once made, of course the States could change them from time to time 
as the public whim or public passion, animated and actuated by personal in- 


terests, by selfish purposes, and selfish projects, might dictate. One party ` 


would proscribe one party 


these ses; and would that accomplish the purposes of the 
framers of the Constitution? Surely not. 

Now, let me give the vote of those who agreed to the proposi- 
tion that the State could not add to the qualifications prescribed 
in the Constitution: Adams, Allen, Bell of Tennessee, who was 
not a small man; Bright, Brown, Butler of South Carolina, one 
of the ablest lawyers who ever sat in this Chamber, I believe at 
that time the chairman of the Judiciary Committee; Cass, a 
great statesman; Collamer, another; Crittenden, Dodge, Durkee, 
Evans, Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Sam Houston, Robert M. T. Hunter, James, Mallory, Mason, 
Pearce, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Sumner, Toucey, Wade, 
Wilson, and Yulee, the vote being 35 to 8. 

These are the great lawyers and statesmen who said nearly 
forty years ago that no qualifications could be added to those 
prescribed by the national Constitution, and I respectfully sub- 
mit that it is not a new doctrine, but an old and accepted doc- 
trine both in the courts and in Congress. If the States cin not 
add to the qualifications of the servants they choose to repre- 
sent them, certainly the Federal Congress to which they are 
sent can not do it, and if both branches can not do it by law, 
neither can one do it. 

It is said: Suppose a man had just served out his term in the 
penitentiary, could he be admitted here? If he had complied 
with the provisions of the law, paid the penalty of his crime, 
been restored, if it were possible, under the constitution and laws 
of his State, to full citizenship, and then his State had thought 
proper to send him to represent her here, he is entitled to be ad- 
mitted. Is he to be punished twice for the same offense? Ishe 
to suffer imprisonment by his State and proscription by this 
body for the same act? Is the Senate to get itself up on stilts 
and say that he shall not sit with us and be one df our members 


yand another to-morrow. You might use 


} 
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-bocause he is not acceptable to us? That he shall not be in fact 
what he is chosen to be, a representative of his State; but that 
he shall be the creature of the Senate? 

It is an old adage, ‘‘ Like priest, like people,” and it applies to 
the representative as well as the priest. The representative 
will be a type of his constituency. Democratic constituencies 
do not send Republican representatives or Republican constitu- 
encies Democratic representatives, unless serious objections 
intervene to prevent the operation of the general rule. Prot- 
estants do not have Catholic priests nor Catholics Protestant 
priests. The people of North Dakota,in accord with the gen- 
eral law, have sent a Senator who is the representative of his 

eople, and Senators think he should represent them and their 
deas. They say that grave charges are made against him and 
he must be investigated, and if they think the charges are true 
he is not acceptable to them, and his seat must be vacated. Let 
us reverse the proposition and see if it does not hold equally 
good. SupposeaState, having attained the highest civilization, 
touched the highest point of moral perfection, were to send to 
this body one of its most illustrious exemplars, and the Senate 
should be composed of blackguards, could they hold that the 
representative should not be admitted because he did not meas- 
ure down to the moral standard of the body? 

The position, of course, is extreme and the argument in its 
support either way is absurd. The Senate has nothing to do 
with the religion or morals of the person chosen, nor with his poli- 
tics, nor with any feature of his past life. These are things with 
which his constituents have to deal, and they alone are the 
judges of everything touching his fitness to represent them ex- 
cept his United States citizenship, his age, and his inhabitancy 
of the State for which he is chosen; and when they elect a repre- 
sentative possessing these qualifications he is entitled to his seat, 
and he can not be denied it except by a palpable infraction of 
that Constitution which we have all sworn to support. 

J invite the attention of the Senate to the case of Marshall, of 
Illinois, in the House of Representatives. This case, as I have 
said, arose under the same provision of the Constitution as that 
of Trumbull. It was decided the same way. The headnote 
to that case reads: 

The State can not add to the qualifications prescribed for the Representa- 
tive in Congress by the Constitution of the United States. 

The report in this case was made by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio 
then one of the ablest Representatives in that body, to which 1 
refer, but from which I will not stop to quote. I do not know 
where any other doctrine prevails, except in this body at this 
time, where it is sought to start an investigation which can ac- 
complish nothing, and the discussion can accomplish nothing 
further than to cast odium upon the representative of a sover- 
eign State. š 

we 5 what can we do? Suppose the Senate should 
find in their judgment probable cause to believe him guilty, what 
then? You say he is charged with embezzlement. as this 
body jurisdiction to try felony cases or even misdemeanors? 
This body is a part of the legislative assembly of the nation, Its 
duty is to help make laws, not to try and punish offenses. Courts 
have power to hear and determine, but this body has not. Courts 
have power tosummon witnesses and to confront the accuser and 
the accused, but this body has no such power except in support 
of the jurisdiction given to it by the Constitution. 

It has been deemed absolutely essential to the preservation of 
free government that the legislative shall be divorced from the 
judicial department of the Government, and that the executive, 
loglalative: and judicial departments should be independent of 
each other. If the Senator from North Dakota has committed a 
crime, he is entitled to trial under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States before a jury of his peers. Until he is convicted 
he is presumed innocent. Englishmen have called the trial by 
jury the bulwark of English liberty. We have placed it in all 
our constitutions and laws, and we have made it the bulwark of 
American liberty. 

When the Constitution of the United States was made it did 
not contain the guaranty of perona liberty, because the Gov- 
ernment was one of delegated powers, and the 1 to try with- 
out jury was not given; but the jealous love of liberty caused its 
insertion in that instrument at the very beginning of the Na- 
tional Government. S 

The fifth and sixth amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States came to us from the revolution of 1688. I read 
from the first clause of the fifth article: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury— 

except in certain cases in the Army and Navy. It is charged 
that the Senator from North Dakota has been guilty of embezzle- 
ment. If that be true, he is entitled to be tried by a juy of his 
peers, npt by his enemies in this body, not by Senatorial accusers, 
not by political partisans. He is entitled to a fair public trial be- 
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fore the courts of his State and in the district in which he lives, 
and to be tried by men who are his peers, who will give hima 
fair trial. 

Tn all criminal prosecutions— . 

The sixth amendment says 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 


and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and d ct whe the 


crime shall have been commi 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
ecusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. 


He can have none of these in this poy Hence the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibits this body from bringing him 
to its bar for trial. Butit is said we do not propose to try him; 
we only propose to investigate him; thatis all. We know that 
we can not impose any penalty on him; we know that we can 
not punish him; we simply want to investigate. 

Suppose you begin the investigation. How are you going to 
investigate? You must summon witnesses. That is the way to 
investigate. You have got to take testimony. Suppose a wit- 
ness refuses to testify, as Hallet Kilbourn did when the House 
of Representatives undertook to investigate something they had 
no rightful power to investigate and demanded of him to answer 
ye gee and he refused to answer, then what are you going to 


o? Youare going toincarcerate your witnesses in jail, are you? ` 
* 


Then what? 
ernment responds in an enormous verdict, as it did in the Kil- 
bourn case, and the taxpayers of the country have got to pay for 
this little business of e the Senate and House 
have no business to investigate. You can not enforce au inves- 
tigation. You cannot accomplish anything by it. Let me read 
a short extract from the opinion of the court in the Kilbourn 
case, 103 U. S., page 189: 


As we have already said, the Constitution ressly empowers each House 
to punish its own members for disorderly behavior. e see no reason to 
doubt that this punishment may in a proper case be imprisonment, and that 
it may be for refusal to obey some rule on that subject made by the House 
for the preservation of order. 

So, also, the penalty which each House is authorized to inflict in order to 
compel the attendance of absent members may be im ument, and this 
may be for a violation of some order or standing rule on that subject. 

Each House is by the Constitution made the judge of the election and qual- 
ification ofits members. In deciding on these it has an undoubted right to 
examine witnesses and inspect papers, subject to the usual Ss, bo of wit- 
nesses in such cases; and it may that a witness would be subject to like 

unishment at the hands of the body e ed in trying a contested election 

2 bint to testify that he would if the case were pending before a court 
of judicature. 
he House of Representatives has the sole right to impeach officers of the 
Government and the Senate to try them, Where the question of such im- 
peachment is before either body, acting in its appropriate sphere on that 
subject, we see no reason to doubt the right to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and their answer to proper questions in the same manner and by 
the use of the same means that courts of justice can in like cases. 

Whether the power of punishmentin either House by fine or im mment 
goes beyond this or not, we are sure that no on can be for con- 
tumacy as a witness before either House, unless his testimony is requiredin 
a matter into which that House has 7 to inquire and we feel 
equally sure that neither of these bodies A FE the general power of 
making inquiry into the private affairs of the citizen. 


I plead to the jurisdiction of this court. It has no power to 
invade the sanctuary of a private citizen and inquire how he has 
lived or whether he has committed any offense or not. That 
belongs to the grand jury of his State and the grand jury of the 
district where it is charged that he has committed an offense. 
There he may go. There he may have the benefit of counsel to 
represent him. There he can have the witnesses to testify in 
his behalf and have a fair and impartial public trial, and that 
before an impartial jury. He can not have that here. The 
Constitution has, fortunately for the American people and for 
the liberties which they cherish and which are guarded by that 
instrument, slammed*the door in the face of the Senate and 
House of Representatives against passing bills of attainder. 
= Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. ay I ask the Senator a ques- 

ion? x 

Mr. MILLS, Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose the Senator who holds 
a seat on this floor commits a felony. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam coming to that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Would the Senate be compelled 
to wait until he was indicted and tried in the courts before pro- 
Coorg e ainst him? 

Mr. MILLS. You may expel him for an offense he commits 
here. The gentleman is anticipating me. Iam coming-to that 
question. Perhaps I have said enough on the first point. I 
will now come to the other provision. If the Senator can not 
be ousted from his seat by a majority vote on the ground that 
he has not an additional qualification prescribed by the Senate 
in addition to that prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, then the only way to get rid of him is to expel him. For 
what may you 2 and for what may you punish any 
member of this body? 


tted, which district shall have been previously — 


heysue you for damages. Then what? TheGov- . 
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The ee of this body is not unlimited. This is not a legis- 
lative despotism by any means, This body is clothed with cer- 
tain limited enumerated powers, and the Government has been 
declared by the highest court in the land to be a government 
‘of enumerated powers. This body is vested with certain enumer- 
ated powers to enable them to execute the functions charged 
upon it by the Constitution, It may compel the attendance of 
its members. It may use whatever force is necessary to compel 
the attendance of its members. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court say it may imprison. It is avery high exercise of judi- 
cial power to deprive the citizen of liberty. It may fine. 
That is lighter, but still it may bea severe punishment, Itmay 
reprimand, and that is regarded both in the Senate and House of 
Representatives as an intensely severe punishment. The Con- 
stitution fixes the limit to the punishment which it may inflict 
by saying that it aay excel by a two-thirds vote. 

Now let me read what that other new-fangled authority on the 
Constitution sayson thissubject. Iread from Story, first volume, 
section 837: 
maan next clause is, “Each House may determine the rules of its proceed- 


That is a 


t of the sentence. It is not a whole paragraph. 


The subject is not broken 

“Each House may determine the rules.of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for er Hehavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member". ` 

Expel a member. 


Noperson can doubt the propriety of the provision authorizing each House 
to determine the rules of its own proceedings, If the powerdid not exist, it 
would be utterly impracticable to transact the business of the nation, either 
at all; or at least with decency, deliberation, and order. The humblest as- 
sembly of men is understood 2 this power, and it would be absurd 
to deprive the councils of the nation of a like authority. But the power to 
make rules would be nugatory unless it Was coupled with a power to punish 
for disorderly behavior or disobedience to those rules, 

Here is where your punishment comes in; first, to make the 
rules for your procedure to enable you to carry out the functions 
charged to you by the Constitution of the United States. When 

ou make those rules, then to punish for disorderly behavior in 

e execution of those rules or in prohibiting others from exe- 
cuting those rules, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Is not that wholly disconnected 
from sre etn to expel? 

Mr. Will my friend just wait until I get to the end 
of that? Judge Story says: 

But the power to make rules would be ifr fe rey it was coupled with 
a power to punish for disorderly behavior or disobedience to those rules. 
And as a member might be so lost to all sense of dignity and Say as to pt 

the House by the grossness of his conduct or interrupt its deliberations 
Ey perpetual violence or clamor, the power expel for very aggravated 
misconduct was also indispensable, not as a common but as an ultimate re- 
dress for the grievance. 

Now, then, Mr. President, the power to lfollows the power 
to establish rules, and the power to expel follows as the highest 
exhibition of punishment for misbehavior in preventing the 
House in the exercise of its functions from . in the 
3 of its duties. You may imprison. You may 
fe ou may reprimand. You expel. You may not take 

e. Now, then, you can choose which horn of this dilemma 

ou will hang on. If you want to expel this man, it must be 

use he has been ty of disorderly behavior since he has 
been a member of this body, infracting its rules, interfering with 
its deliberations. That is the consistent, common-sense inter- 
rotation of this porinan of~the Constitution, and that which 

: > given to it by the most distinguished commentator who has 

ever written on that instrunient, and, as I said before, not a 
strict constructionist by any means. 

Mr. GEORGE. Free. f 

Mr, MILLS. Les, sir; a free and liberat construer{ but he has 
never gone so far as to say that this body or the other, for any 
purpose except to punish for disorderly behavior, may exercise 
the power of expulsion. The power of expulsion of course, 
among civilized and honest men, men who have consciences and 
intolligence, must be withheld until the offense becomes so ag- 
8 and so monstrous as that no other remedy exists for 

e preservation of order in the body. 

Mr. President, I think I have shown thatthis body can not try. 
You can not try for an offense committed against the laws of the 
District of Columbia. You can not try for an offense committed 
5 the laws of North Dakota or any State or Territory in 

e Union. You cannot try a Senator for any offense he has com- 
mitted against a private citizen anywhere in the United States 
before he came here. You can only try him for disorderly con- 
duet since he came here. The only power you have to punish a 
member of this body is to punish under thst provision of the 
Constitution one who infracts the rules of this House by his dis- 
orderly behavior, and to inflict your n in proportion 
to the magnitude of the erime which he commits. 

I do not pretend to deny that you can find instances, and you 
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can run over them, where investigating committees have been 
appointed. They are the fruits of a 3 porma feeling, and I 
do not say that it exclusively belongs to that side of the Cham- 
ber, All men are more or less partisan. What I mean to say is, 
that whether it occurred fifty years ago or to-day, and however 
numerous the instances are, they are infractions of the constitu- 
tional right. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in this very case called 
attention to that fact, very delicately of course, but the intimate 
to the Senate and House of Representatives that there have been 
tendencies, and sometimes not without success, to encroach upon 
the domain granted by the Constitution to the judicial depart- 
ment of the Government, and whenever it does so and an appeal 
is made to the courts of the country, it is their duty to enforce 
the Constitution and the rights of the citizens. We might re- 
turn the compliment by saying, in a very delicate sense too, that 
they sometimes come very near encroaching upon the legislative 
territory confined by the Constitution to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Construction sometimes becomes very elastic. I donot believe 
in the soundness of everything I r in the decisions of the 
courts, and yet in a court-house when one is arguing a case he 
must of course abide by the decisions of the courts, because they 
constitute the law of the land. But in this body, where we make 
laws, make them for the government of the courts and for the 
l . of the people of the United States, we ought to ad- 

ere rigidly, strictly, narrowly to this great charter of our lib- 
erties. We ought to conform our own conduct and require of 
every other citizen and every officer of this Government, in what- 
ever Gopar touni he is chosen, to adhere to the letter and spirit 
of this instrument; and we ourselves should set the example. 

Mr. President, I have said all I wish to say. Ihave an aver- 
sion to saying unkind things about people. I never prosecuted 
anybody when I was a practicing lawyer. I undertook it once 
and gave up the business, I do not like it. Iam glad that I can 
discuss the question of power and of right without interfering 
with persons. These things have always been disagreeable to 
me, and I mean now to assert that no Senator has the right, 
having sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, 
to refuse admission to a fellow-Senator who is sent here possess- 
ing the three constitutional qualifications from any State in this 
Union. When he does it, and does it upon the ground that a 
Senator's moral character is not what it ought to be, he offers a 
gratuitous insult to the 8 whom that Senator repre- 
sents; for, as I said, the representative will represent his constit- 
uency. : 

Suppose that man should have erred, and erred a long way, 
from the of rectitude and integrity in his younger days, 
thank God there is something, especially in the ne heart 
of man, that forgives. Suppose a great people have seon a young 
man struggling and rising out of these embarrassments and es- 
tablishing a character that commends itself to their approval, 
and they become attached to him and cast the veil of oblivion 
and go backwardasJapheth did, who threw the cloak back upon 
the 3 body of his father, refusing to look upon it, and 
trust him with the high office of ambassador from his State, have 
we the right to say that that act of clemency shall become null 
and void by the disposition of the Senats of the United States to 
go back into the past years of one's life to see if they can not dig 
up something between the cradle and the grave to smirch the 
reputation of an honorable man who has risen to the high honor 
of the representative of asovereign State in this body and by 
the unchallenged consent of the constituency he represents? 

I say, sir, we have no rightto do anything of the sort. I say 
we have no right to add to the qualifications. I say we have no 
right to expel except for an infraction of the rules, and hav- 
ing no right to do either, we have no right to investigate. If 
we attempt to investigate and compel witnesses to testify to en- 
able us to obtain the information necessary to render a correct 
judgment, and a witness, knowing what his rights are under the 
Constitution, stands before your mock tribunal and refuses to 
testify, and then if you punish him to make him testify, the re- 
sult will be that the Government will have to pay the damages 
for having made its officerinfract the Constitution and laws and 
put in peril the liberty of its citizens, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have had the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with the distinguished Senatorfrom Texas[Mr. 
MILLS] these many years. We were associated in the House of 
Representatives. I have heard him on numerous occasions, I 
thought I understood his character tolerably well, but he will 
allow me to say to him that there was no such ſeebleuess or lack 
of aggressiveness in his character as to induce me to suppose 
that he could never prosecute anybody, as he affirms. It often 
seemed to me that he was prosecuting his feliow-citizens of the 
Republican party with quite as much vigor as it would have been 
necessary 


to display as a State’s attorney in a court of justice, 
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But if all men were such as he thinks he is, if they had such an 
exceeding degree of gentle mercy, there would be no civil gov- 
ernment, for somebody must prosecute someone occasionally. It 
may be a very unpleasant duty, as unpleasant as that of the sur- 


m. 
AA not rise this morning because I find any special pleasure 
init. I might say, indeed, I am up because it is an exceedingly 
painful and disagreeable business that everybody must not run 
away from. I decided to put myself on record upon what I 
thought was the right side after what I heard the Senator from 
New 1 PSE [Mr. CHANDLER] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR] speak, I did not know my colleague [Mr. 
EEATT) was to deliver his long and able speech. However, I 
will not retreat now, though I will notattemptan elaborate legal 
argument, and will only indicate my general position. 

ermit a preliminary remark or two concerning some things 
the Senator from Texas has said. Firstly, the famous Kilbourn 
case to which he has referred has nothing on earth to do with 
our discussion here. Everybody understands that who listened 
to the closing words of his quotation from the decision of the 
court upon that subject. The House of Representatives, by com- 
mittee, was engaged in a long and laborious investigation. 

The committee called up Mr. Kilbourn and attempted to go 
into an elaborate inquiry concerning his real-estate transac- 
tions—his private business—not relevant to the legitimate in- 
quiry. Nobody could see the relation, and the Supreme Court 
expressly gave its judgment in favor of Mr. Kilbourn when he 
Drongo suit against the Sergeant-at-Arms upon the ground not 
that inquiries on that subject were not legitimate, but that the 
special inquiry of Kilbourn was too remote. That is all. 

Now the Senator gives usto understand that a Senator can not 
be censured or in respector degree punished for any crime what- 
ever that he may commit while a Senator, or at any time before. 
The whole matter must be relegated to the criminal courts, and 
there must not be even an investigation by this body. Mr. 
President, the records abound in cases where there have been 
investigations into the conduct of membersof Congress and there 
have been numerous censures and expulsions, some for offenses 
of which the courts of law would have taken no cognizance. 

I think it was while the Senator from Texas was in the House 
of Representatives that a certainmember—I do not like to men- 
tion names any more than is necessary a certain member of the 
House was found nymo House (and not by a judgment of other 
peers in another tribunal) to have been guilty of selling his ap- 
pointment to a cadetship at WestPoint. Forthwith, by general 
consent, he was expelled from the House. Not only that, sir; 
his constituents reélected him to the next Congress. The people, 
who are sometimes spoken of here as if they were divine, do make 
mistakes.. His constituents retlected him to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the next Congress, I think, was it not? 


Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Connecticut will onme, 


he resigned when the resolution of expulsion was er debate. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the vote was taken. 
Mr. HOAR. No. 
Mr. HAWLEY. It is practically the same thing. He was 


practically expelled, for he ran away from the coming vote for 
expulsion and was retlected notwithstanding this record of dis- 
grace, but the next Congress refused to receive him. 

On what ground was Mr. Brightexpelled? Iwill not catalogue 
the cases, but on what grounds were these various Senators and 
Representatives censured or lled? In some cases their of- 
fenses were such that they might have beon property taken u 
in the ordinary courts of justice; but men have again ani 
again expelled from legislative bodies in this country and analo- 
gous bodies in foreign countries for offenses, if touched by the 
Civil law, touched by it veryslightly. Ican easily imagine cases 
in which a Senator would be censured or expelled from this body, 
and yet that for which he would be tried in the criminal courts 
might amount to little or nothing. 

My colleague kindly hands me a marked passage in Story’s 
Commentaries. It is as follows: 

It seems, therefore. to be settled by the Senate, upon full deliberation, 
that expulsion may be for any misdemeanor which, though not punishable 
by any statute, is inconsistent with the trust. and duty of a Senator. 

I thank my colleague. That is exactly what I was endeavor- 
ing to say. So the Senator from Texas makes a ridiculous thing 
of the power of this great legislative body to protect its honor, 
a very ridiculous thing if the Senate can not for its own pur- 
poses and necessities decree censure or expulsion in any case 
whatever, while leav the same offenses, in their relation to 
public justice, to be punished by the criminal courts. A Senator 
might be sent to the penitentiary.for burglary and, as the result 
of an entirely disconnected inquiry, at the same time expelled 
from this fot 

Tt seems hardly necessary to say this, Let me record my pro- 
test against the pending attempt to put this whole matter out of 


sight, to ignore the bill, in the 
very threshold, without calling a a sin- 
le inquiry of any description, 5 only to go into a trial, 
ary 


age of the courts, at the 
le witness, making a si 


ut refusing to make a gren qu as to whether we 

ht doso. I believe, though, the proposition has been made 

to instruct the Committee on Privileges and Elections to inquire 

whether an offense committed by a Senator before his election 

can be the subject of investigation or censure here. But the 
pending attempt is to evade the whole question. 

Senators on the other side say there is nothing of consequence 
in the charges against the Senator from North Dakota; but there - 
is something very serious in them. 

It is a very serious case. It is charged that while a cashier of 
a bank in this city some twelve years ago he was guilty of falsi- 
fications of books of account and a long series of embezzlements, 
amounting to $64,000, a large part of which is stillunpaid. That 
is the gravamen of the charge; and the man who is in this pain- 
ful and most unhappy position went away shortly from thescene 
of his offenses and never returned to it until he came here pro- 
tected by the Constitution, which forbids the arrest of a Senator 
for a haga ee except treason, felony, and breaches of the 
while he is here or on his way to or from this place. Is not this 
a serious case? And is it made upon idle rumor? 

With great particularity and vigor these Sage are asserted 
by men of responsibility, the conductors and publishers of great 
journals, asserted everywhere in ordinary conversation and in 
the speech of men. They are not trifles; they are not mere 
rumors. The statements are supported by the records of the 
bank that was sinned against. ey are supported by the rec- 
ords and reports in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

There are two inconsistent positions taken: one that the facts 
are known and properly estimated and do not amount to much. 
Why not, then, inquire and vindicate? They are sufficiently 
known in such a way as to be accepted as facts indeed by the 

ople in general, and they have not been denied by any human 

ing, so far as I know. 

But it is said again that no matter what the case may be, the 
occurrences having taken place before the defendant came into 
the Senate and before he was elected, the Legislature of North Da- 
kota is supposed to be satisfied that, whether guilty or innocent, 
he is a fit man to represent them and that is an end of it. There 
is a point in the case that has not been mentioned inmy . 
It does not appear that the Legislature of North Dakota knew 
what it was doing when it elected Mr. Roacu. I do not speak - 
lightly; I am assured by men who would be likely to know that 
probably not two men in the Legislature of North Dakota knew 
that there were any disagreeable charges or rumors in connec- 
tion with the gentleman whom they elected to the Senate. 

But it is said that a ‘‘ sovereign State“ sent him here, and that 
if he has the three qualifications spoken of in the Constitution, the 
requisite age, 55 and residence, that is the end of the 
law; he can not be called in question. That has not been the 
doctrine of any legislative body in the world. 

The constitutional provision that the Senate shall be the judge 
of the qualifications of its members, in my ju ent, goes fur- 
ther than the mere legal, bare skeleton of the three points 
spoken of. At any rate we may argue as John Quincy Adams 
and Story and great men of that kind have argued again and 

ain, that a body of this description has somet more in its 
c than mere technical legal qualifications in the defense of 
ts honor and the honor of the United States. 

We are asked why does not North Dakota protest? I do not 
know. The Legislature has adjourned, and if it protests, if it 
asks us to take this matter up, that is the extent to which it can 
go. Itis absolutely powerless to act, and soare we. 

But have the other 65,000,000 people in the United States noth- 
ing to do with it? Has the Senate or the House of resents- 
tives no responsibilities and duties in such cases as well as the 
State from which the offender comes? Is it to be really taken 
for granted in our extreme devotion to State rights doctrine that 
the blessed people never made a mistake? ; 

Sir, the Constitution is full of provisions against the possible 
omissions and errors and mistakes of the noae poopie, Tt istull 
of them. It is taken for granted that the make mistakes 
and will do wrong. What does it mean when the Constitution 
says that Congress may prescribe the times and places and man- 
ner of electing Representatives? It may: it isnot obliged to do 
it; but there is the power, because our fathers, who were accus- 
tomed to tates of sedition and faction and revolution all around 
the world, saw that times might come when the dear n of 
the States or of certain logalities would not be faithfully dis- 
charging their duty in electing Representatives to Co: and 
then as an absolute necessity for the preservation of national life 
the Congress of the United States would have the right to come 
in and prescribe not only the times—we have done that already, 
because the States did not seem to conduct themselves wisely 
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that matter but the places, down even to the precincts for voting, 


and the manner of it, the manner of putting in and counting and 
returning ballots. All that may be prescribed. This may be 
done b ngress, because the dear people may do wrong or fail 
todoright. The time and manner of electing Senators is al- 
ready prescribed in imperative detail, because serious evils arose 
under the old manner. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] says very trul 
that the rational theory is that the States will do their duty an 
that the people will do their duty. Certainly; the idea is inthe 
very foundation of the Constitution that the people will be in- 
telligentand patriotic; and yet IL tell you, ba pee with the laws 
against treason and insurrection and regulation of elections, it 
is everywhere provided that no mistakes or blunders, aocrimes, 
no temporary insurrections, no rebellions shall stand in the way 
of the preservation of the life and honor of the Republic. 

It is well once in a while, I think, to take the side of the Gov- 
ernment against that mysterious man so often called ‘‘ the peo- 

le,” and yet it is not against the people, because it is in the 
undabout, conservative, and careful ways 1 by the 
fathers that the people themselves have guarded against their 
own poa mistakes and crimes by constitutions and statutes. 
The n amendments to the Constitution were in the nature 
of limitationsof the ponor of the people, as that power might be 
manifested here in Congress and in State Legislatures. 

The Senator from Messachusetts [Mr. HOAR] suggests to me 
that this is a question between the Legislature of North Dakota 
and the Senate of the United States, both representative bodies, 
and not a question between the Senate and the people of North 
Dakota. It does not appear what the people of North Dakota 
would do to-day upon this matter if with the knowledge of to- 
day thoy were again called to act. 

r. President, [ am not disposed to continue. If my colleague 
had not spoken there were certain points that I should have 
touched, but with nothing like his ability and his legal acumen. 
Indeed, itis a most monstrous proposition that we are absolutely 
powerless not only in this case, but in cases of far greater mis- 
chief and wrong. . 

We are fold here, we have heard in various ways, in conver- 
sation and in public speech, something very like threats as to 
what will be done if we, meaning the Republicans, persist in 
deman investigation. Vet I doubt whether ona free private 
ballot of the Senate ty lines would be strictly drawn. It is 
the intimation that if we insist upon investigation and upon 
action in this case there will be retaliation and Republicans will 
be assaulted. I can dispose of that very briefly, Mr. President, 
and with that I close. That is in the style of children’s 8 


ments — So are you;” Mou are another;” Go yourself; “ 
will tell your mother.“ Or if it be not of that childish kind, it is 
quite analogous to blackmailing. š 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 
Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer a resolution. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the resolution 
8 by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] will 
read 


The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 
form the Senate by whose authority the American fiag was hauled down 
from the Government building at Honolulu on April 1. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire to have made of the resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. Iask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration, unless there be objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it lie over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over, objec- 
tion being made. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the adoption of an order. 

Mr. HOAR: Was my colleague’s resolution objected to? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. An objection being interposed, the 

resolution will lie over. 

Mr. HOAR. By whom was an objection interposed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection was interposed by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask that it may go over until to-morrow 
under the rule. 

3 VICE-PRESIDENT, The resolution goes over under the 

rule. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. COKE, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted, subject to the rule, to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers in the case of Daniel Woodson and M 
Ordered, That leave be granted, subject to the rule, to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers in the case of John A. eld. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound for the use of the Senate 1,500 
additional copies of Executive Document No. 82, Fifty-second Congress, 
second session, being the proceedings of the International Monetary Con- 


ference. 
DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES, 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask leave to call up at this time 
the resolution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], 
reported by me from the Committee on Contingent Expenses 


yesterday. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessar. 
to be disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorize: 
to sit during the recess; that, whea the said sum or sums be so ascertained 
and fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various committees, 
standing or select, authorized to sit during the recess be absolutely limited 
to the amount so fixed by the said committee. 

Resolved further, That the said Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
Hngent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said sums, be, 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 
within the appropriation. 


Mr. GORMAN. I desire to make a statement in regard to the 
resolution. The present efficient Secretary of the Senate during 
the last session called the attention of those of us who are on the 
Appropriations Committee to the difficulty under which he has 
always labored in the matter of the proper distributioa of the 
contingent fund to the various committees authorized to sit and 
investigate questions during a recess. This resolution would 
have been offered at the last session, but it was overlooked in the 
hurry of business. It was a valuable r made by that offi- 
cer at the time, and one which will relieve him or his successor 
from the annoyance and difficulty and trouble of settling ques- 
tions of this character between Senators. I wished to maké this 
statement before the resolution is passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. If this resolution is to give rise to debate to any 
extent I must object to its coming in now. . 

Mr. GORMAN. I thought it was proper that this statement 
should be made. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the debate proceed by unanimous consent, 


oniy tee AES the right to object hereafter. 
e ae RESIDENT. Without objection that course will 
be pursued, 


r. GEORGE. Is the resolution before the Senate for action 
at this time? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, subject to 


objection. 
Mr. HARRIS. It was reported a day or two ago. 
Mr. GEORGE. Reported from what committee? 


Mr. HARRIS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Con ent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution called up by the 
Senator from Louisiana, the Chair will state, was reported by 
him yesterday. 

Mr. GEORGE. Idesire to call the attention of the Senate 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution for the present. 

Mr. WHITE ot Louisiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam entitled to the floor, I think. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was proceeding to address the Senate. I 
shall be through in five minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. I expressly reserved the right to object. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the inquiry 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam entitled to the floor and have been rec- 
ognized. I claim the right to the floor, and I object to the Chair 
recognizing anybody while I am on the floor without my con- 
sent. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that when a Senator rises and makes a 
point of order the point of order must be stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ifa point of order is made on my remarks I 
have no objection to its being stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to hear the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My point of order is, that while another matter 
was pending unanimous consent was asked to report this resolu- 
tion. I rose and said that if it was to give rise to no debate I 
should make no objection, but if there was to ba a debite I de- 
sired to reserve the right to object and desired that the debate 
should only proceed subject to unanimous consent. That the 


1893. 


Chair announced. 


I have no objection to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi making a statement, but I do object to the Senator from 
Mississippi claiming the floor and saying that no Senator has a 
gt to interpose if the debate is prolonged. There is another 


ri 
subject being taken away from the Senate, and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I understand, now objects. That is the atti- 
tude of the matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to know whether I am entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. There is a mistake of fact in the 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I did not rise and ask unanimous consent to report the 
resolution. The resolution was reported yesterday. simply 
rose and asked to call the resolution up. As to the reservation 
which the distinguished Senator says he made when I made a 
motion, heis mistaken. He only made his statement after the 
Senator from Maryland had taken the floor and was speaking in 
favor of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senate has given no consent to take up 
the resolution. The Senator from Maryland asked consent to 
explain what it was, and we heard the explanation, as we always 
should, out of courtesy. Certainly the Senator from Louisiana 
would be the last person to desire that such a request as he made, 
when another matter was going on and a Senator had risen and 

ot the floor from the Chair, should be treated as taking a sub- 
ject out of the possession of the Senate. He did not mean to ask 
ig Pate thing as that. 
r. WHITE of Louisiana. If anybody else had had the floor 
I certainly would not have asked for the consideration of any- 
thing, but nobody else had the floor and there was no business 
before the Senate. There was not the slightest impropriety in 
my asking leave to call up the resolution. So Isay the resolu- 
tion is not limited to unanimous consent under the circumstances. 
With the greatest respect for the ju ent of the Senator as to 
what is courteous, my opinion is thatin this particular instance 
no courtesy exacts unanimous consent whatever. 

Mr. HO The Chair will state whether he did not under- 
stand me to reserve that right, and to reserve itseasonably. I 
will abide by the decision of the Chair on the subject. 

Mr. PASCO, I should like to state the attitude of the ques- 


tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state, if the Senator 
from Florida will permit, that this matter came up by unanimous 
consent. The Chair understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to reserve the right to 2 7 75 For that reason the Chair inter- 
rupted the Senator from issippi. The Chair will hear the 
statement of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PASCO. Ishould like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and of the Chair to the fact that the 
matter which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] claims 
is before the Senate was laid aside some time ago. It was laid 
aside when the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
was recognized and brought up another matter. at was dis- 

osed of, and then the Senator from Louisiana rose and asked 
eave to bring to the attention of the Senate still another mat- 
ter. So two subjects have been brought to the attention of the 
Senate since the matter which the senior Senator from Massa 
chusetts refers to. 

The Senator from New Hampshire had not been recognized. 
I have been seated here all the time and he has not been accorded 
the floor. That subject passed away from the attention of the 
Senate when the junior Senator from Massachusetts rose and 

resented another matter. After that, as I said, the Senator 
rom Louisiana presented this third matter, which is now claim- 
ing the attention of the Senate. I thought I would call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the exact condition of business so that it 
might be seen no unanimous consent was necessary and that none 
was asked for. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair stated otherwise both recently and 
before: My colleague merely did what is done a thousand times; 
he got the leave of the Senate to put in a resolution to be acted 
upon and of. 

HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BUTLER. I wish now tooffer an amendment to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to be 
printed. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
information. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And also by whose authority the same was hoisted on said building. 

Mr. BUTLER. Read the resolution as it will read if amended 
as I propose. 

The ICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution is not before the 
Senate, the Chair will state. 


Mr. BUTLER. But an amendment is, and I want the reso- 
lution read as proposed to be amended. T have a right to have 


thatdone. I ask the Secretary to read itas amended. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And both the resolution and amendment 
to go over. z 

Mr. BUTLER. Both to go over; but I want it read as it would 
read amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as pro- 
posed to be amended. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 
form the Senate by whose authority the American flag was hauled down 
from the Government building at Honolulu, April 1, and also by whose au- 
thority the same was hoisted on said building. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Chair whether a short time ago 
I was recognized to speak on the pending question. I under- 
stood that I was so recognized and was asked to yield. I am al- 
ways disposed to yield to such requests when I have the floor, 
ear intended to yield to business that any Senator might pro- 
pose that would not lead to debate. The moment that debate 
ensued, I understood the Senator from Massachusetts Mr. HOAR] 
to reserve the right to object; but I am willing to yield to any 
resolution of the Senate that will not lead to debate. I was then; 
I am now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Louisiana to report a resolution, which was done by unani- 


mous consent. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If the Chair will allow me, I will 
beg pardon and make acorrection. The resolution was reported 
My cai 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was reported . 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It was carried over under objec- 
tion yesterday and was regularly called up. I did not rise to ask 
unanimous consent; I rose to call up the resolution; and I am 
yet entirely uninformed as to what rule requires unanimous con- 
sent for such a procesam > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Louisiana that, as the Chair understands, it requires unan- - 
imous consent because of a resolution then pending. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. What was the resolution pend- 


ing? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. Hoar from 
1 Committee on Privileges and Elections March 27, 1893, as 
ollows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is the pending resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN, I trust that the resolution called up by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be considered by unanimous con- 
sent, as it relates to the business of the Senate and is one of 
some importance unquestionably. 

Mr. HOAR. If it leads to no debate I make no objection. If 
it is to be debated, I object. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from Massachusetts will per- 
mit me but a moment—— y 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALL. There will be debate, Mr. President. I offer an 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think I have the floor. I have not yielded 
the floor. I understand that the Senator from Louisiana pro- 
poses to move to proceed to the consideration of the resolution, 
and such a motion is of course always in order. That question 
must be determined by a vote of the Senate without debate. 

Mr. CALL. What is the resolution? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution of Mr. COCKRELL, reported 
yesterday by Mr. WHITE of Louisiana from the Committee to 
Ch pt and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessary 
tobe disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorized to 
sit during the recess; that, when the said sum or sums be so ascertainedand 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various committees. stand- 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely limited to the 
amount so fixed by the said committee. 
3 Surther, 5 mio said 8 to Suau and 9 Con- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the sums, 
be, and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate 
sum within the appropriation. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a question of order. I understood the 
Chair just now to announce that the Lee Mantle resolution was 
before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the pending resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. This matter then has not come before the Senate? 


* 


~ 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida inquired 
what was the resolution called up by the Senator from Lo 
Mr. HOAR. The Senate has not voted to take up that resolu- 


n. 
We CALL. I propose to offer an amendment to the resolu- 


tion just read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I object, unless it can be disposed of without de- 
bate. ? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution 
reported by him yesterday to ascertain and fix the sums neces- 
sary to be disbursed by various standing or special committees 
ee to sit during the recess. The question is on agree- 

to the motion. 
. HOAR.. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. If he were present 
I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I should like to 

uire of some Senator on the opposite side whether this is a 
political question or not, to determine how the contingent fund 
shall be disbursed? 

Mr. HOAR, I regard the taking of this question up to dis- 

lace the pending resolution, speaking for one, as clearly a po- 

tical and party question, If Senators on the other side desire 
unanimous consent to take the resolution up without debate, I 
do not suppose there will be any objection; but I regard the 
present question as a pary question. ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Then 1 suppose the opinion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, speaking ex cathedra, will be conclusive of 

vote. [therefore withhold my vote, and announce my pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania p r. CAMERON], looking 
upon the Senator from Massachusetts, of course, as the leader on. 
the other side. í 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to inquire of the 
Senator from South Carolina whether he voted upon this ques- 


Mr. BUTLER. No. I have announced my pair with the Sen- 
ator from 5 CA 3 

Mr. CAREY (when name was called), I am paired with- 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. InVI. 

Mr. GORDON (when Mr. COLQUITT’S name was called). My 
age Mr. Cotqurrr] is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called), I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who is now ab- 
sent from the city. I shall refrain from voting on any question 
that is purely political, but I have the right to vote on any ques- 
tion where my vote may be necessary to make a quorum, or 
upon 8 affecting the ordinary business of the I 

erefore vote‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and 


vote yea. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name wascalled). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Vinas], In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. SHouP’s name was called). I an- 
nounce the pair of colleague [Mr. SHoup] with the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGH(whenhisname was called). Tom paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], with- 
hold my vote. 

5 BB . Mace li Mr. LINDSAY] is paired 

y My colleague 3 Y 
with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. Were 
my colleague present he would vote ‘ yea.” 
r. BU I announced a moment ago that I was paired 
NI. If I can 


enate. 


with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
get the gracious permission of my friend from New 

'. CHANDLER] and 1 from Massachusetts 
trausfer that pair to 


to 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST 


Camero 
ee Carey 
te ig | Daniel, 

3 


I shall be very glad to do so. [A pause,] In the absence of any 
opposition on their I will announce the pair between the 
Senator from Missouri . VEST] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. CAREY. I will inform the Senator from South Carolina 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] has 

red the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] with the Senator 
rom Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTtT]. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice] is paired 
wip 1285 Senator from Colorado, unless that pair has been trans- 

erred. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I was requested by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] to arrange a pair for him. I supposed the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] was absent withouta pair, 
and so I arranged the pair in that way. However, if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is not paired 

Mr. PASCO. He is already paired. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I paired him with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] this afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, does that cut me out of my 
privilege of voting? It seems so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is not a matter for the Chair 
to decide, but for the Senator himself to decide. 

Mr. BUTLER, I wish it were. It seems that it is being de- 
cided on the other side by the two recognized leaders on that 
side, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire Mr. CHANDLER]. 

1 Mr. CHANDLER. If debate is in order, I should like to be 
eard, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The Chair 
will state that the Senator from South Carolina must determine 
for himself as to his vote. 

Mr. BUTLER, I am not debating anythi 


. Of course, if 
there is another pair arranged for the Senator ri, I 


m Missow 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator from South Carolina 
withdraws his vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, as the Chair un- 
derstands. à 

Mr. DUBOIS. Ihave a general pair with that Senator, which 
is quite liberal in its terms. Either of us can vote whenever we 
see fit, provided that there is nothing of a political question con- 
cerned. I regard this asa political question, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. BERRY. Isuggestto the Senator from Idaho that he 
may vote, and the Senator from New Terany 09 85 SMITH] can be 
paired with the Senator from Colorado[Mr. TELLER], which will 
enable me to vote also. 

Mr, DUBOIS. Very well. I vote nay.” 

Mr. BERRY. I vote yea,” 

Mr. BRICE. Ihave a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WOLcorr], but with the understanding that 
I have a right to vote on any question by assuming the on- 
sibility to him, which I do, I vote on this question. I vote 

‘yea 


r. CAMDEN. I desire to say that I have a general pair on 
all questions with the Senator from Minnesota[Mr. WASHBURN], 
but with the right to vote to make a quorum and on questions 
concerning the ordinary business of the Senate. Therefore I 
vote“ yea;” but I shall observe the pair on any question ofa 
political nature. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 16; as follows: 


{| withdraw my vote, 


YEAS—33. 
Bate, Faulkner, x vce Ark. Pugh, 
George, e. Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, 
Brice, Gordon, M Vance, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Gray, Murphy, White of La. 
Harris, P 4 . 
Cockrell, Hill, h 
oke, Hunton, Peffer, 
NAYS—16. 
Chandler, Dubois, Fones, Nev. M. 
Cullom, Hansbro oe Platt, 
Davis, Hawley, McMillan, Proctor, 
Dolph, Hoar, Manderson, \ Sherman. 
NOT VOTING—3, 
Aldrich, e, Pettigrew, Teller, 
en, Gallinger, Power, 
on, Hale, Ransom, Vilas, 
Butler, Shoup, Walthall, 
n. Irby, Smith, W. 
ey, Lindsay, utre, White, 
Colquitt, McPherson, Stanford, Wilson, 
tehell, Oregon Ste Wolcott. 
Morgan, Stock 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate ed tocon- 
sider the resolution yesterday reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate in re- 
lation to disbursements by recess committees. : 

Mr. CALL. Ioffer an amendment to the resolution, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the first and 
second clauses of the resolution and insert: 

th ted for th tingent expenses of the Senate shall 
pedivides e — — and the said committees shall 
be authorized to sit during the recess of Congress,as follows: The Com- 
mittee on Territories, $7,000; the Committee on Interstate Commerce, $7,000; 
the Committee on Indian Affairs; the Committee on Agriculture, $5,000; the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, $2,000; the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, $3,000 

The said committees are authorized to incur such additional expense as 
the 8 of the duty imposed on them by the order of the Senate 
shall render proper or necessary. 


Nr. CALL. Mr. President, I have endeavored for some time 
to have a resolution reported favorably to this body authorizing 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment to examine 
into the condition of the civil service in respect to the persons 
who are holding office in the different Departments from the 
different States and from the District of Columbia. I have had 
a letter sent to me which contains the statement that there are 
about five thousand persons in the District of Columbia holding 
office, and that the proportion which under the statutes of the 
United States citizens of the District are entitled to hold is not 
one-tenth of that number. I send the communication to the 
Secre to be read. 

aay ICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. . 

The Secretary read as follows: 

101 SECOND STREET.N. W., 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1893. 


Sista ave deftanaea A pey right of akehnya taa hrn wed rekat on 
te are U. ont Ti * 
5 residents of the District of Columbia. Ata 


statements contained in that paper, nor am I in the habit of 

making war upon the clerks in the Government Departments: p 
who may have come from different States and remained here 
some time. Certainly, however, there should be some reason- 
able apportionment of these places under the statutes of the 
United States, and, if there were no statute, under any principle 
of equity between the different States. r 

If the committee which has been appointed be a real Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, to which I have been as- 
signed, as to which I have much doubt; if it is its duty under the 
orders of the Senate to investigate the condition of the civil ` 
service in all respects, the demand made upon me in behalf of 
my own State ty this communication, whether correct or not 

uires me to attempt at least to do what I may for the ual 
rights of the people of Florida under the laws of the United 
States in respect to these appointments. That is one reason 
why I have sought to have a resolution passed authorizing the 
Committee on Civil Service to sit during the recess of this body. 

Another reason is that in the appropriation bill it is declared 
by the two Houses that an examination into this service is ab- 7 
solutely necessary, and it is there undertaken to appoint a com- z 
mittee by the Speaker of the last House and the President of 
the last Senate to perform the duty which at this session of the 
Senate has been imposed upon the committee of which Iam 
chairman. 

Recognizing as I do that the Constitution confers upon the r 
Senate the right, the duty, and the power to prescribe its own 
committees and its own rules of proceeding, I have asked that 
this duty should be recognized in this committee, and that they 
should be assigned to its performance and ieave given to them 
to sit during the recess of the Senate, when alone there is an 
opporkunity for a full examination of this subject. 

other reason L have asked for it is, that it is known that 
there have been great irregularities in the certification of the 
ublic lands in that State. I held in my hand a map bi which 
t will be seen by the colors that almost the entire soil of the 
State of Florida has been certified under various pretended acts 
of Congress, chiefly swamp and overflowed land grants and some 


D. C., holding Government positions. who should be discharged and their | old railroad land grants, which have no existence whatever, to 
So — to —.— Jon. This has 5 corporations and foreigners, under which they have endeavored 


to give away the land in the State, and that practically the owner- 
ship of the soil is taken away from the people of the State, the 


departmental service $ District of Columbia. | homestead law is nullified, and the land attempted to be trans- 
Very respectfully, A: ROSS, of Towa. | ferred into foreign ownership. 
Hon. cy ie ape: This question has been the subject of political division in that 


State, and great sums of money have been expended to influence 
elections to this Senate. I have gone through an experience of 
that kind. Two hundred thousand dollars have been expended 
t corporations to carry the elections of that State, not in 
the interest of the Democratic party, not in the interest of the 
Republican party, for Republicans and Democrats, all the 
people, are a unit upon that subject in that State, as they are in 
every other. 
E have charged that these certifications were fraudulent and 


Florida's quota as co red with the intments held by residents of the Dis- 
x 22 trict of Columbia. 1 


4 made without authority of law—as fraudulent as it would be for 
6 the Secretary of the Treasury to certify thatthe Treasury build- 
3 ing was under some act of Congress subject to approval to some 

a corporation, State, or individual. There is no authority what- 


ever for it, and repeatedly has the Senate, bya majority of both - 
Democrats and Republicans, passed resolutions for the reference 
of these aatis to the judicial tribunals of the country, de- 
claring that these fraudulent acts of officiais conveyed no title. 

That process of certification has been going on. I believe it 
has been procured through corrupt means. The records show 
= that charges of this kind have been made and sworn to, and 
Ys alah ies when I have asked that a committee should be appointed and 

l that the committee to which I have been assigned, and which 
E has charge of examining into the honesty and fidelity with which L 
Latest Za = the civil service is performed, should sit during the recess, an 2 
———•8 adverse report has been made by the three gentlemen to whom 
2 | it has been committed to say whatshall be the rights of Senators 
and of States upon this floor. 

For that reason I have moved this amendment. I watt the 
vote of the Senate, to know whether Senators are to be disfran- 
chised of their right and power of representation by three Sena 
tors, who are charged with the duty and the power of 8 the 
expenditures of these committees. I wish the people the 
United States to sit in judgment on this question. 

Mr. President; there have been various committees author- 
ized by these three Senators, of one of which the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], now in the chair, is the dis- 
tinguished chairman, of which am a member, charged with the 
duty of going out to Utah to see if they can find any Mormons 
there who have more than one wife, and, if so, how many, and 
whether they are qualified for the performance of the duties of 
citizenship and admission to statehood. I have never been one 


SS -S 
: A 


Smithsonian: Bureau of Ethnology, 
International Exposition, Zodlog- 
T 


Rococo 


Norks.—Of the above 68 clerks charged to 5 are males, 17 are fe- 
males; they drew in 1890-91, an aggregate sal of 261,305.50. There are five 
natives of the District of Colum charged to Florida. 

The © salary for the fiscal R here of 1890-'91 of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia clerks was 33,378,709.86. In addition should be included the thon- 
sands of natives of the District of Columbia who are charged to various 
States, and the people who have lost their residence and votes in their na- 
83 has are shrewd enough to continue to have themselves charged 

ose 


Mr. HARRIS. By whom is he eagle gow 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair state, in re 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee, that the paper 
just read is signed A. Ross, of Iowa.“ 
Mr. CALL. Ido not know anything about the accuracy of the 
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of the persecutors of these people and do not believe in persecu- 
tion of any one.. 3 
There has been 3 another committee for an investiga- 
tion, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] said, of the 
uestion of the transportation routes of this country and of the 
adian routes—a question which he conceives to be of greater 
importance than that of the whole financial system of this 
Government. 567 5 To ascertain whether or not the American 
citizen can have his freight transported more 98716 over 
Canadian railroads and himself go over them cheaper than over 
our own railroads; whether or not he shall not be compelled to 
pay a higher price to our American system of roads; but upon 
this subject, where more than 26,000, acres of public lands 
have been made the property of a few private individuals and 
nearly 400,000 people have been deprived of their privilege un- 
der the homestead laws of this country without the authority 
ofa single word in any act of Congress or any act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, as I have contended time and 
time again, and I have challenged the production of the law 
that authorized or pretended to authorize it—it is not conceived 
by these three Sənators to be a matter of sufficient importance 
for a committee of investigation to sit in the recess of the Senate; 
the State of Florida, with her 400,600 people, is not to be re- 
arded; this investigation can not go on, and it does not matter 
Faw much fraud is committed I have not expected any consider- 
ation of the people's right from this committee. 

Mr. President, the people have every confidence in the great 
man who is the President of the United States, in his proar eart 
and sympathy with the people, and in his great ability and pa- 
triotism, as well as his able advisers. I know that the poorest 
man in this country and of every State in it can rely upon the 
President’s protecting him in his rights to any and every extent, 
and so of his able counselors; that is the only hope and the sure 
reliance I have of protection to the people from the great corpo- 
rutions who seek to deprive them of their freedom and to impov- 
erish and oppress them and deprive them of their humble homes; 
but it needs the assistance of this body and its investigations; 
and I should be untrue to myself if I did not at least endeavor to 
obtain some action which would authorize an investigation into 
these questions. 

I ask leave, if there be no objection, to print as part of my re- 
marks some extracts and statements of facts from speeches which 
I have made and from the records of the General Land Office on 
this subject. The poor people of Florida who live on this land 
and earn a frugal but honest living have a right to be protected 
against these robberies and frauds and to have their perpetra- 
torsindicted and punished. I shall continue toexpose them and 
demand their punishmentand the restoration of the land to the 

le, protecting all innocent and bona fide purchasers of lim- 
Teed GUANA of land. 

I ask leave to print here with my remarks a statement of a 
small part of this land, showing one of the most flagrant of these 
robberies, as follows. No such record of fraud can be found in 
any other State. It is a black record. I know how powerful are 
ig 3 of corporations, but the people will have justice in 

e end. 


LAND FROM PENSACOLA TO LAKE CITY, FLA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1890. 

uest of the 26th instant, relative to lands 

lorida on account of the grant made by 


Sim: In compliance with your 
listed or ny ge to the State of 


the act of y 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), for the Pensacoli and Geor); Railro: 
woe peg I submit herewith a statement, by counties, show: approxi- 
a e 9 Usted. > 
respec > 
2 xe 4 W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Hon, WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


` 


Lands listed, or approved, to the State o, 
17, 1856, Jor the Pensacola 


Florida on account of the act of May 
Georgia Railroad Company. 


Acres. 


Name of county. 


ort 
Madison 
Santa Rosa. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE RIOR, OEE: LAND OFFICE, 
vashington, D. O., May 24, 1890. 
Sm: Referring to your request of this day relative to the quantity of land 
reserved in certain counties under the act of May 17, 1856, a grant of 
lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construction of a r: from 
Amelia Island (Fernandina) on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, 
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with a branch to Cedar K on the Gulf of Mexico, you are advised that an 
approximate estimate ahows as follows: 2 


‘These figures represent in the aggre: 
the withdrawal made for the benefit of said grant within the counties men- 
5 without deducting therefrom the lands excepted or in anywise lost 

e grant 


te the actual quantities covered by 


Respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 4 
United States Senate. 
MAY 27, 1890. 


SIR: The area of the selections made by the State of Florida prior to the 
confirmatory act of March 3, 1857, is 11,630,271.61 acres. 

Total swamp selections up to this date is 22,222, 430.60 acres. 

Total swamp land patented up to this date is 16,114,669 acres. 

These subjects require an investigation. We need to know 
whether money has been paid or corrupt inducements offered 
for the alienation ofa whole State. Weneed to know if great cor- 
porations of this country can affect the legislationof the country 
and of the States and the execution of the law in the different 
Departments of this Government. 

1 have taken this position and made this contest throughout 
the State of Florida and amongst my people, and we are a unit 
upon the subject without reference to party lines. I ask of the 
Senate here to-day that they give us the opportunity of investi- 
gating carefully every branch of the civil service of this Govern- 
ment connected with the certification of land. 

Let us have the opportunity of showing that great corporations 
of the country have used improper influences. I beliove that 
such influences have been used. I do not know the fact. I do 
know that the records of the Attorney-General’s Department 
show a statement that an agent of one of these corporations, as 
sworn to by Mr. Dickerson, the vice-president of one of these 
great oor pora Nons; retained $6,000, according to his (Mr. Dick- 
erson’s) affidavit, which he said had been used improperly with 
public officials. 

Is not that enough to require investigation by a committee? 
Is not the alienation of 26,000,000 acres of public land, a whole 
State, with hundreds of millions of dollars of valuable phosphate 
deposits upon it; is not the imposition of a mortgage of thirty 
or forty million dollars upon the poor people of that State, with- 
out authority of law and under suspicious circumstances, suffi- 
cient to require, when asked for by a Senator of the State, the 
B of an investigation during the recess of the Senate? 

at is the object of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I desire to have a vote upon the amendment, 
and I think that it is quiteas important asthe question whether 
or not there is one or whether there are 50,000 Mormons in Utah 
who have more than one wife, and that a committee should 
be sent out to investigate that question, and that it is quite 
as important as to ascertain whether citizens of the United States 
who may make use of the Canadian system of railroads shall be 
compelled to make use of those upon this side of the border and 
pay the interest on their watered stock, and pay a higher price 
or their transportation and travel. The peop e are beginning 
to wake up from their sleep and take an interest in these sub- 
jects, and to know that they mean their poverty and want and 
degradation, and the unlawful and unearned hic Fo and luxury 
of a few men. 

Then, again, there is another feature of this subject. The 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri proposes to cast a reflec- 
tion upon the integrity of all the members of this body, to say 
that they can. not be trusted upon these committees, that they 
must be governed bythe superior integrity and judgment of the 
three Senators who compose the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and if the commit- 
tee appointed to visit Utah and the Indians and the Pacifiq 
coast shall find that they require the examination of a greater 
number of witnesses than the three Senators think proper to al- 
low and the money at their command shall be exhausted, they 
must return here and abandon the investigation, and fail to per- 
form the duty imposed by the Senate. 

Is no confidence to be reposed in their judgment? Can not 
Senators from States, charged with the performance ofa great 
public duty, be trusted to incur any expense or any obligation 
necessary and peo r for the performance of their duty? In all 
these respects I think the amendment I have offered is a proper 
one, and I submit it to the judgment of the Senate. 


1893. 


The appointment of three Senators who shall have it in their 
pomes to authorize and limit investigations, to select favorites, 
suppress investigations, to punish or protect wrongs in the 
public service is a great advance towards an autocratie govern- 


ment. It is an abandonment of democracy and democratic prin- 
ciple; it will not have Y Aga dy and I believe the democratic 
peo ie of the country will regard it with alarm and distrust. 

. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Tennessee moves to lay the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida on the table. e question is on that 
motion. 

The motion was eed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
adoption of the resolution reported by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Idaho will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
following: 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report to 
the Senate the facts in relation to the recent serious difficulties e; be- 
tween the employing silver-mine owners and the working miners of Idaho, 
as to the employment for private purposes of armed bodies of men, or detec- 
tives, in connection with said difficulties, The investigation shall extend to 
and embrace,in addition, an soc td into the causes and necessity for the 
employment of United States soldiers, and the conductof such soldiers. The 
committee shall ascertain if present serious difficulties exist between em- 
ployers andemploy6s, or if justice has been or is being denied any onethrough 
@ suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, or through any dereliction of duty 
on the part of United States courts. . 

The committee shall also inquire into the character, objects, and purposes 
of the miners’ union; and whether the obligations required of its members 
confiicts or conflicted with the obligations and duties these members owe to 
the State and Government as law-abi citizens. In addition to the tes- 
timony and conclusions of fact the committee will consider and report, by 
bill or otherwise, what legislation. if any, will tend to prevent a recurrence 
of similar troubles. Said committee, either as a full committee or through 
subcommittees thereof, shall have authority to send for persons and papers, 
administer oaths to witnesses, and take testimony in Washington or else- 
where, according to its discretion, during the present session or approach- 
ing recess of Co: „and toemploya clerk, messenger, and stenographer; 
the pa of the investigation to be paid from the contingent fund of the 


Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I had the honor of introducing 
on January 30 last this same resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and from that committee 
reported favorably. The Senator from Missouri [Mr.COCKRELL] 
objected to this resolution at that time on the ground that it 
proposed a junketing trip. Every Senator on the other side of 
the Chamber who was on the Committee on Education and La- 
bor combated this investigation. All the Republicans and Sen- 
ator KYLE, Populist, favored the investigation. 

During this session there have been six committees of investi- 
gation appointed, none of which deal with a question as serious 
as that embodied in my resolution. There was no protest from 
the Senator from Missouri that they were rer expeditions. 

I havenot been able during this session, although I introduced 
this resolutionon the 22d of March, togetit out from the Demo- 
cratic Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. The troubles which I want to investigate were 
the most serious labor troubles which occurred in this country 
during the past year. There wereseveral men killed; there was 
a large amount of property destroyed; several hundred miners 
were in arms, and took possession of that section of the country. 
In the judgment of the President of the United States it was 
necessary to send, and he sent, to that country one thousand 
United States troops. In addition, the State militia was also 
sent there. The county in which these troubles occurred was 
under martial law for six months. 

The Democrats in that State charged that during the last 
8 these labor troubles were brought about by Republi- 
cans and that it was a political proposition, and the Democrats 
throughout the country stated that these labor troubles occurred 
on account of the tariff. The resolution which I have sent to 
the desk embraces every phase of the labor question in this and 
similar controversies. There is no better chance than this to 
investigate these troubles, andI think the committee ought to 
report in favor of the resolution. 

desire to present a communication, dated Boise City, Idaho 
January 9, 1893, which reads: í 
To all whom it may concern: 
Notice.—We have this day Be Pinna the Hon. D. R. Munro, of Shoshone, 
0 


Idaho, as our agent to intercede for us with the Congress of the United States 
in obtaining a es. eee investigation of the Cœur d'Alene troubles 


which occurred las 
THOMAS O'BRIEN, 
President Central Committee of Miners’ Union. 


J. F. POYNTON, 
Secretary Central Committee of Miners’ Union. 
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Here is a letter signed by D. R. Munro, who was a Presiden- 
tial elector in that State, and who is a representative labor man, 
in which he states: 


Heving been a ted by the miners of Idabo, through their official rep- 
resentatives, as indicated by the attached credentials, to zeguen of the rep- 
Idaho in Congress that they endeavor to secure 
at the hands of Congress the selection and Ayoo nmen of a committee to 
— into and investigate the recent as well as present serious difficulties 
= aog 5 the employing silver mme owners and the working minerg 
of our State. >, 

This is asked for by reason of the fact that— 

First. Much bitterness and feeling exists on the part of the working classes 
of the State, they believing the courts to have dealt unjustly with them in 
the conduct of the case, 

Second. That 1,000 United States troops, more or less, were sent into the 
State in connection with this trouble. 


resentatives of the State o 


Third. That the right of habeas corpus is now virtually suspended in the 
Northwest, from the fact that application Was made some two months ago 
to the appellate court at San Francisco for a writ granting the right of 
habeas corpus to miners now lying in jail at Boise City, Idaho, charged with 
contempt of the United States court, a response to which application had 
not been received up to the 10th day of January. 

Trusting that this matter may receive early and earnest consideration, 
and that a committee may be appointed, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
D. R. MUNRO. 

I will say, in addition to that, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States about a month ago overturned the ruling and de- 
cision of the court in Idaho and set these men at liberty. I be- 
lieve myself that the district judge in Idaho is an honest, con- 
scientious, and fair man. I do not believe that these statements 
of the laboring men will be borne out by the facts; but they be- 
lieve nevertheless that they can not get justice. There is un- 
eg and bad feeling, Which a fair investigation would help 
to allay. 

On the other hand, here isa telegram from W. B. Heyburn, 
who represented the mine-owners in the courts in all these trials. 
He says: 2 
SPOKANE, Was 15, 1898. 
To Hon. FRED T. DUBOIS, * my Aare ~ 

United States Senate: 


Spare no effort to secure appointment of committee to investigate labor 
troubles. We all desire it strongly. Wire me prospects. 
W. B. HEYBURN. 


Here is a telegram from John A. Finch and A. B. Campbell, 
leading mine-owners of that country, in which they say: 
WALLACE, IDAHO, April 13, 1893. 
Senator FRED T. DUBOIS: 


We will heartily approve your efforts to secure appointment of commit- 
tee of investigation. We will welcome same and earnestly hope dppoint- 
ments Will be made before Senate 

JOHN A. FINCH. 


A. B. CAMPBELL. 

I am in receipt of telegrams and communications from both 
mine-owners and miners in great numbers, also from labor or- 
ganizations, all of whom unite in the opinion that an investiga- 
tion will be of great advantage to labor and ihe State. 

There is great confusion in that country now, notonly inIdah 
but throughout the Northwest. Two banks have recently fail 
in the Coeur d’Alene country, anumber of mines have been closed 
down, and hundreds of men have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, There is almost a similar condition of affairs to that 
Idaho now existing in Utah. An investigation will clear the 


adjourns. 


atmosphere. It will show who was right and who was wrong; 
it will help adjust differences; -it will destroy a t deal of the 
bitterness which has sprung from this contention, and will be 


of great advantage. 

I have offered the amendment because I can find no other way 
by which I can get the question before the Senate, and I desire 
my friends on the other side, if they see fit to do so, to vote 
seansi the resolution. I want them to make their record now. 

y political associates favor my resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I exceedingly regret that I feel 
compelled to take a moment of the time of the Senate at this 
late hour in the session, and I regret thatmy friend from Florida 
[Mr. CALL]hasseen fitto again bringu the question of the adjust- 
ment of the swamp-land grant and the railroad land grants in 
Florida during the last moments of the session, and make the 
remarks he has, which I consider to some extent a reflection upon 
the administration of the General Land Office and upon the con- 
duct of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Senator introduced a resolution upon this subject before 
I was taken sick and was compelled to leave the Senate, prior to 
the adjournment of the last regular session. I think during the 
first session of that Congress he had also introduced a resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and either 
adversely reported or suffered to die with the Congress; and at 
the present session he has introduced a resolution, which I 
think still lies upon the table. I intended, if I had not been 
taken sick, to answer some of the statements of the Senator dur- 
ing the last session. 

r. President, ever since I entered this body I have been a 
member of the Committee on Public Lands. After the death of 
Senator Plumb I become chairman of that committee, and re- 


mained chairman until the Senate was reorganized at this ex- 
ecutive session. I think that at every Congress the Senator 
from Florida has introduced resolutions call for investiga- 
tions in regard to the lands in Florida, either the railroad grants 
or the swamp-land grants. At first these resolutions were con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public Lands and adverse reports 
made, but the Senator does not seem at all daunted with the 
adverse action taken by the committee. He seems di 
rather to find fault with the committee and to criticise the ad- 
ministration of the General Land Office and the disposition of 
the public lands in Florida under svory administration, 

I can not take time now to reply to the Senator, but, as he has 
asked to have quotations from his previous speeches printed in 
the RECORD as t of his remarks—and how long they will be 
no one knows—I will ask to submit as part of my remarks & com- 
munication of the late Secretary of the Interior to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Boe, communicating with his 
aporaval ‘t clear list No. 3 of lands within the Gainesville land 

trict, Florida, selected on account of the grant made by the 
act of May 17, 1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad from 
Amelia Isiand, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with 
a branch to Cedar Kaye, on the Gulf of Mexico,’ which road is 
now known as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad 
5 Company 

I do this because it contains a statement of the faets and the 
legal propositions concerning this grant and the motives which 
actuated the late Secretary of the Interior and probably the 
action of his predecessor, and because it will be a complete refu- 
tation of any charges or complaints against the Secretary of the 
Interior or the General Land Office in regard to their action 
concerning this railroad grant. 

The Senator insists here from time to time—and.I discussed. 
the question at length with him, when we were discussing the 
general forfeiture bill, that this railroad company and the other 
railroad companies to which he has referred in Florida never 
had a grant, that there was never any legal act of the State 
transferring the lands to the railroad companies. The officers 
of his State, however, have contended from time to time, and 
the governor at the time the matter was investigated before the 
Committee on Public Lands, that the lands had been transferred 
to the railroad company. That question can be investigated, 
ean be litigated and determinedin regard to any quarter section 
of 5 in the State covered by the grant; because when the 
rail company claims a quarter section of land which is claimed 
by a homesteader, that raises a question of title which can be 
tried and determined in the courts of the State, or in the courts 
of the United States. 

Besides that, ever since the honorable colleague of the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PAsco] has been a member of the Senate 
he has been a member of the Committee on Public Lands, and 
the committee has heard no complaint from him in regard to 
the treatment of the questions concerning lands in Florida by 

e committee. I submit this communication and ask to have it 
printed as part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no objeetion, it will 
be so ordered. i ; 

The communication referred to is as follows: 

i DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 2, 1893. 

Sm: Referring to my letter of February 15, 1893, returning to your office. 
ita approval, clear list No.3 of lands within the Gainesville land dis- 
trict, Florida, selected on account of the grant made by the act of May 17, 
1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad ** from Amelia Island, on the 
Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, on the 
Gulf of Mexico,” which road is now known as the Florida Centra! and Pen- 
insular Railroad Company, I have deemed it proper to submit for your in- 
formation So that prompted the decision and action of the Depart- 
wae incosolpt of a communication from Mr. Wayao MaoVesdii, compinin: 
ing of the delay in the adjustment of said grant, in which I stated that I had 
not taken action thereon for the following reasons: 

First. That Senator CALL, of Florida, has been urging upon the considera- 
tion of Congress for several years a forfeiture of this grant. 

Second. The possibility that Congress might take some action looking to 
rk me thatit is not the policy of Congress to forfeit any land ts 
Wei e pA: had . although built out of time, I 5 — 
no necessity for further delay in the adjustment of this grant under the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1887, and directed that, unless some reason 
existed why such adjustment should not be proceeded with, you will pre- 
pare a clear list of the pending selections of said company and present it for 


approval. 
the time such instructions were given there was pending before the 

Department a motion filed by Senator CALL for review of the decision of Sec- 

retary Schurz of J: prr 28, 1881, in the matter of the reservation of lands 
~ granted to the State of Florida, under the act of May 17, 1856, for the con- 

struction of a road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay and Cedar Keys. 
The effect of these instructions was to deny said application, no sufficient 
reason being shown why the decision of Secretary Schurz, which had been 
affirmed by Secretaries Teller and Lamar, should be disturbed. 

Said e of Secretary Schurz held that a ma showing the definite lo- 
cation of said road from the junction of the Cedar Keys branch at Waldo to 
the waters of Tampa Bay was filed in the Department December 14, 1860, and 
Within the time required by the act for theconstructiomof the road, all other 


portions of the road having been 
the Department 

ee Office was directed to make then 

pro’ 


viously exhibited by maps filed in and 
this decision the —— ot the 
withdrawal of lands 


Railroad Company. ; Chand 
A 29, 1876, rejecting a claim for a withdrawal of lands and recognition 
of the rights of said 8 under the act of May 17, 1853. 

Secretary Chandler held that no map showing the definite location of the 
road from Waldo to Tampa Bay had ever been filed in the Department, and 
the failure of the comp: to perform this important act within areason- 
able time after the date of the grant should be taken as conclusive evidence 
of the abandonment of the grant. 

It is urged by Senator CALL, in support of his application, that the action 
of Secretary Chandler in this matter was binding upon his successors and 
could not be revoked by Secretary Schurz, and that if it was competent for 
Secretary Schurz to reverse the decision of Secretary Chandlerit wasequally 
ore for any subsequent Secretary to reverse the decision of Secretary 

urz: 

The company resisted this application upon the ground that it was clearly 
shown that the map of definite location of the entire road had been filed in 


the Department and the greater part of the road completed long prior to 
the iration of the time allowed for the completion of the road. Ivre- 
quested the Department to proceed with the ustment of the grant in 


7 ⁵ò—w Gaiman Manro 
n passing upon this applicat cretary Lamar, in an elaborate opinion 
in which all the issues Were 1 resented (5 L. D., 107), concurred in 
the ruling of Secretary Schurz—which had also been concurred in by Seere- 
tary Teller in his decision of January 30, 1884—that the map of definite loca- 
tion was filed by the Florida Railroad Company within the time required, 
and it was held that under the facts presented 5 4 Schurz had the 
right to entertain jurisdiction of the subject; but he declined to direct the 
Commissioner to proceed with the adjustment of the grant because proceed- 
ings were then pending in Congress looking to the forfeiture of said grant, 
ngress having failed to provide for the forfeiture of this grant, the com- 
ny; on March 7, 1887, urged that. the Commissioner of the General 


and Office be directed to proceed without delay with the adjustment of 
said grant, and e consideration of this application Senator 
CALL again filed in the Department a request that no action be taken looking 


to the certification of lands tothe Florida Railway and Navigation Company, 
upon the following grounds: 

1. That no location was ever made under this grant within the lifetime of 
the 7 under any authority from the State, or its Legislature, or its ex- 
ecutive. 


2 That no grant was ever made by the State of this land to the Florida 
Railway Company or its successors, or to any other company. 

3. That none has ever been made up to this date. 

4. That the State is the grantee named in the act: 

5. That no road has ever been built under the grant or upon the line of 

made by authority of the State during the lifetime of the grant: 

That the Supreme Court of the United States has in numerous cases 

Soona anp — location under a grant was a condition-precedent to the vest- 
of any title. 

7. That the grant being for lands within 6 miles of either side of a road be 
tween certain designated points, that it could describe no land or line of road 
which was not built. 

8, That no road has ever been built on any line of survey or location made 
by authority of the State under the grant of May 17, 1856. A 7 

9. That the State of Florida has, by continuous legislation since the year 
1858, repeatedly denied to the Florida Railroad Company any of the benefits 
of this grant, and has granted aright of way and incorporated various other 
companies for the construction of a railway between Waldo and Tam 
gi however, to none of them the benefit of the 785 of May 17, 1856. 

10. That the D Ae of Florida, M. S. Perry, in 1858; in his message to the 
Legislature-of Florida, officially declares that no survey and no location of 
any road had been made from Waldo to Tampa, and that: he had refused to 
approve the location of the lands under the road then projected to be built 
by the Pensacola and Georgis Railroad Company to Pensacola. 

This is the motion above referred to, the several grounds of which may be 
embraced under three general heads: 

1. That no location of the road was made under proper authority within 
the time required. 

2. That no grant was made by the State of this land to the Florida Rail- 
road Company or its successors. 

3. That the State of Florida has denied to the Florida Railroad Company 
the benefits of this grant, and has incorporated and granted to other roads 
the right of way between Waldo and Tampa, giving to none the benefits of 
the grant of May 17, 1856: 

The first ground was fully settled and disposed of by Secretary Lamar's 
decision of August 30; 1888, reaffirming the decision of Secretary Teller, who 
by that decision reaffirmed the decision of Secretary Schurz, holding that a 
map of definite location of the whole line of road was filed in the General 
Land Office within the time required for the construction of the road. (See 
2 L. D., 561; 5 L. D., 107, and Ex. Doc. in record, page 12.) 

It is further all — Senator CALL ‘that no grant was made by the 
State of this land to the Florida Railroad Company, or its suceessors.“ 

This question was also considered by Secretaries Lamar and Teller, in 
the decisions above referred to, in which it was distinctly held that the bèn» 
efits of the grant of May 17, 1856, were conferred by the State of Florida upon 
the Florida Railroad Company, whose rights and interests thereunder haye 
been tg pen and transferred, through its successors, to the Florida Rail- 
way and Navigation Company. 

The act of January 5, 1855; known as the internal-improvement act of the 
State of Florida, by section 4, provided for the building of certain r 
among which was one from Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the waters o 
Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar Keys, in East For- 
ida. This was done in anticipation of a — of lands from the United 
States for the purpose ot aiding in the construetion ot said roads. (Ex. DOC, 
page 18.) Section 5 of said act then provides 

That the several railroads now organized or chartered by the Legislature, 
or that-may hereafter be chartered, any portion of whose route às author 
ized by their differont charters and amendments thereto shall be within the 
line or routes laid down in section four (4), shall haye the right and privi- 
lege of constructing that part of the line embraced. by their charter, on 
giving notice to the trustees of the internal-improvement fund of their 
full acceptance of the provisions of this act, specifying the part of the route 
they propose to construct; and upon the refusal or neglect of any railroad 
company now organized to accept within six months from the 8 of 
this act the provisions of the same, any other company duly authori by 
law may undertake the construction of such part of the 1 as they may 
eee to make, and which may not be in progress of construction under a 

revious charter.“ 

x The Florida. Railroad Company, which has previously been incorporated 
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beentitled an ‘Act to construct a railroad from a point on the Florida Rail- 
road, in East Florida, to Tampa Bay, under the style of the Florida Penin- 
sulnr Railroad Company, in any of Its provisions does or does not conflict 
with the chartered rights or privileges of any other company.” 

He was considering the question with. reference to the internal -improve- 
ment act solely, and makes no reference whateverto the rights of any other 

under the act of May 17, 1856: The question was whether, under the 
internal-improvement act, the Florida Railroad Com! had the exclusive 
right to. bui d a road between Waldo and — — 5 —.— 

While, therefore, the Florida. road Compan be-enti- 
tled-to puna their road to the waters of Tampa Bay . — pe cae ty of the: 
amended charter, they are not, in my opinion, entitled to the benefit of the 
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fiicts with the bill referred to your commi unless it is determined that 
all 5 ‘hts and benefits of the in improvement act are; by the 
terms ot the 


å first pig tied unconditionally conferred on said company; 
pty however, inclined to the opinion that the real intent of the 

of th amended act was simply Kod cers to the Florida Railroad 
the privilege of building th: to the waters. of Tampa Bay, and thai 


first oe 


88 


oeation 
as tha. basis of the adjust- 


, | divested: b; 


they desired the exclusive 
law, they must conform to conditions and adopt the course which only 


tiaga offered in the internal-improvement. 


them to other com because to come under the internal- im- 
provement law is to come under its conditions as well as its benefits. 

But whatever may have been the opinion of the attorney-g! 
right of the State to grant the right of way from Waldo to Tampa to another 
road and to confer upon it the benefits of the internal-improvement act to 
the Sateen, ofany other road, it does not appear that any such bill was 


The act granted to the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company the ri 
way 5 a Fren on the Florida Railroad to Tampa Bay, and and diso the 
5 z. Improvement fund,“ to aid in the Chem ea ion of said 

did not deny tothe Florida Railroad Company the of 

the grant 101 . or of the luternal- improvement act, or 8 fn any 


manner to. OF affect the rights of any other com On the con- 
trary, it 2 that the provisions of this act shall no è so construed 
as to pee udice the chartered rights of any other company. 

The internal-improvement act of the State of Flor 8 SORET 


6, 1355, 5 so much of the 500,000 acres of land granted to ey . — 
tor LOr OERA 8 purposes by the act of Congress ot March, 1845, as 
remains unsold and of the Ee ‘oceeds. of the sale of such lands re: 

unappropriated; andalso of swamp lands granted by the act of 1850 
of the proceeds of the sale of such lands that have accrued shall be seta 
ada fund to be called the internal- enue in aha oP fund of the State of 
et to bea patted sorang to the provisions of the act. 
The pening the e at lines of road were . improvements to be 
aided aid fund, among which was the Amelia Island to: 


pa ba 

Section 2 of said act provided 

That should the Government of the United States 2 5 land to the State. 
of Florida for the purpose of aiding in the construction of the lines of rall- 

road indicated 5 their extensions, by general or special act, said pres of 
. shail be entitled to all the benefits and advantages 
— ant that the State of Florida would be — to by the — — 
lines of railway and their extensions,” 

one Florida Railroad Company r. anden by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Florida approved January der section 5 of the internal- 

improvement act was entitled o tha be benefits of that act, being a chartered 

company authorized to build upon one of the routes laid down 5 — section 4 

of BAIE aot: having accepted the provisions of the act within three months: 
r its passage. 

By act of December 14, 1855, of the Legislature | of Florida, the charter of 
the Florida Railroad Company was amended; “so that the said company 
shall have power to constructthe railroad from Amelia Island, on the A z 
tic, to the waters of l'ampa Bay. in South Florida, withan extension t to Cedar 


Keys, in East Florida, under t 10 provisions ot an act to enco 
oes 328 NT ie im: 3 in this Soe approved the 6th ay vot Jan- 
855. is: the precise line designated in the act of May 17, 


ison pas Jette 8 

Now, as the twenty-first section of the internal improvement act 
that the company authorized to construct the road upon any of the lines des- 
ignated by said act should be entitled to all the benefits and advantages of 
any grant made the United to aid in the construction of said road, 
there can be no uestion: that the Florida Railroad Company, by the terms 
ot itz charter aud the provisions of the internal improvement act, was en- 
sogon —— the benefits of the grant of May 17, 1855, upon complyimg with its 
Deon act of May 17; 1856; gave the company tem years in which to complete 
its road. In pursuance ‘of the requirements of said act, the Florida - 
road Company filed a.mapot location of its road from Fernandino 
(Amelia Island) to,Cedar eget — via Waldo im 1857, and completed that por- 
tion of the road in 1860. In 1899 the company also.filed a map of definite bo» 
cation. of the remaining portion of the road from Waldo Tampa pay; 


thereby the grant to attach to the 
by y the grant alo along the entire line ot the road. 

had contractedfor the building of 40 miles of the road 
from Waldo to 2 Bay, with a continuous extension 12 miles farther, 
and before.the commencement of the war a distance of 45 miles of the road 
was graded with culverts and trestles.constructed, 

At the date of the act incorporating the Florida Peninsular Railroad Com» 
| ane the right of the Mlorida Railroad Company under the grant of May 17, 

had attached along the entire lina ot the road, and having by the terms 
of that act ten years:in which to complete the road. that right poua not be: 
the State by incorporating another road with the: t to build 

@lateval even if the act pretended to divest the Florida ad Com- 
pany of the rights acquired under the act of May 17, 1858, or eee 

to this grant under the internal improvemenpact of January 8, 1855, because 
the title of the State was thatof a mere trustee, andit had no power to divest: 
the rights/of-the whio n having up to that time: 
fully complied with the terms of the grant 

But a reference to the act incorporating the Florida Peninsular Railroad 
Company shows that it was-not intended to impair, or in any manner affect 
2 3 — vights. of the Florida Railroad Company; nor was the grant to 

Danthentar Company of the benefits ot the internal-im provement 
Mes 3 with the rights previously conferred upon the Florida Rail- 
road Company. ora denial of the benefits ot the graut ot May 17, 1850, 

Tt is also ur reod by Senator CALL that the grant has expired ‘and that the 
Legislature ot Aa made decisration of the fact that the company was 
not entitled to the benefits. of this act after the expiration of the time re- 
quired by the act for the construction of the road. 

The declaration — to is the following resolution of the Legislature 
of Florida of 1808 and 1 

“ Whereas by reason ex the conflict of arms which prevailed in this State 
between the years-of 1881 and 1965, it became impracticable to with 
the construction of’ ‘the roads comprehended in the system of internal im- 


vided 


vement ado this- State, whereby the grant of lands made by. toned 
nited States in aide ereof, so far as applicable to the unconstructed 
ton of said system, d by the operation of the limitation contain N 


| the fourth section ot the act of Congress making said grant; an 
“Whereas this State is now desirous of promoting the completion of the 
said system, or so much of the untinished partas leads from Amelia Island 
to Tampa Bay: Therefore, 
Is if resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
8 urge the early passage of au act reviving the grant contained in 
act of Congress entitled Au act nting public lands in alternate sec- 
tions to the States of Florida and Alabama, to aid in the construction of 
certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, 1856, and that the opera» 
tion ot saſd act be extended to a term of years from the of an 
act reviving the aforesaid grant; but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as a request to grant any lands to companies heretofore chartered by 
any State of the Union or by any act of Congress. 
see nothing in this resolution to warrant the conclusion arrived at by 
Senator CALL, but, on the contrary, it shows that the State was anxious to 
have the grant reyived for the purpose ot completing the road commenced 


eneral as tothe > 


precisely similar in this 


~ the Florida Railroad Com 


* 
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by the Florida Railroad Company. The resolution merely shows that the 
og epee ea supposed at the time that the grant had lapsed, but the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Schulenberg vs. 
Harriman (21 Wall., 44), rendered shortly thereafter, in construing a grant 
respect, corrected this error. 

By an act of the Legislature of Florida, approved January 18, 1872, the name 
of the Florida Railroad Company was changed to the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West India Transit Company, continuing the rights, franchises, privileges, 
etc., the same as if no change had been made. 

By section 4 of the act of December 14, 1855, amending the charter of the 
Florida Railroad omer it was provided— 

That the president and directors of the Florida Railroad Company may 
set off any portion of their line to persons desirous of constructing the same, 
and in that event such portion may have a distinct organization, with all 
the grants, rights, powers, duties, and privileges conferred on the Florida 
Railroad Company, with the right to adopt a different name, in order to 
keep the stock account and Habilities separate.” 

Acting under this authority, the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit 
er, by proper assignment, set off and gave 3 the Peninsular 
Railr erg yee to build that part of the road from Waldo to Ocala, a 
distance of 44.58 miles, and on July 1. 1882, the governor of the State of Flor- 
ida made the following certificate to the Secretary of the Interior: 

“Str: I have the honor to certify that the railroad from Waldo to Ocala, 
in the State of Fiorida, being a part of the line of railroad from Amelia 
Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, specified in the act of 
Congress approved May 17, 1856, and entitled ‘An act granting public lands 
in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the con- 
struction of certain railroads in said States,’ has been completed, and is in 
actual operation, and that said railroad from Waldo to Oc: is of a contin- 
uous length of 44.88 miles.” 

Acting under the authority conferred by section 4 of the act of December 
14, 1855, above referred to, the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Com- 
pany by — pe ent set off and authorized the Tropical Florida Com- 
pany to build that portion of their line of road from a to Tampa Bay, 
and on August 5, 1 the governor of the State of Florida made the follow- 
ing certificate to the retary of the Interior: i 

“I have the honor to certify that 26 miles 520 feet of railroad, commencing 
at Ocala, in Marion County, State of Florida, and running southwardly to- 
ward Tampa Bay, the same be a part of the line of railroad designated 
in the act of Congress os mbes ay 17, 1856, entitled An act granting pub- 
lic lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid 
in the construction of certainrailroads in said States;’ to run from Amelia 
Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar 
zere on the Gulf of Mexico, are completed, and that the said 26 miles 520 
feet of railroad is owned and operated by the Tropical Florida Railroad Com- 

By act of March 8, 1881, the Legislature of Florida incorporated the Trop- 
ical Peninsular Railroad Company, with the right to construct a road from 
a point at or near Ocala to the city of Tampa, with a grant of alternate sec- 
tions of swamp and overflowed lands to the extent of six sections per mile 
oneach side of said road. 

Tne act incorporati the said railroad company was not intended to di- 
vestthe rights of the Florida Company, or its successor, the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, nor was the grant of lands made 
by said act given in lieu of lands granted to another road by the act of May 
17, 1856, because the act expressly provided ‘that the grant of lands herein 
made shall not interfere with any other rights heretofore granted to any 
other railroad company.” 

Under its charter, the Tropical Peninsular Railroad Company had the 
right to build a line of road from Ocala to Tampa, and to receive therefor the 
benefit of the grant made by the act; but this not impair or in any wise 
diminish the right of the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company 
from also buil: its line of road from Ocala to Tam gon f either with its 
own funds or by authorizing another company to build d line under the 
authority conferred by sectlon 4 of the act of December 14, 1855, and to re- 
ceive therefor the benefit of the grant of May 17, 1856. 

The chartered privileges of the Tropical Peninsular Company are not in- 
consistent with the rigħts of the Florida Railroad Com: and its succes- 
sors, under the grant of May 17,1856, and the governor of the State of Florida 

that right when he certified to the Secretary of the Interior that 
26 miles of said road, commencing at Ocala and running south in the direc- 
tion of Tampa Ey. were completed, the same a of the line of 
railroad designated in the act of ee gee approved May 17, 1858.“ and that 
said 26 miles of railroad is owned operated by the Tropical Florida Rail- 


road Company. 

Whether a company receiving a t from the State to aid in construct- 
ing a lateral line of road between the same points named in the charter of 
the Florida Railroad Company would by the acceptance of authority from 
y, or its successors, to build the road upon its 
line be entitled tothe benefits of the t from the State, is not necessary 
to be considered in connection with the right of the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany or its successors or its assignees under the act of May 17, 1856, because 
that is a question solely between the State and the company, in which the 
Government has no interest. 

y and the Tropical 


In January, 1883, the Peninsular Railroad Com 
Florida Railroad Company were mangon and consolidated under the name 
of the Florida Transit Peninsular Company, and on March 5, 1884, 
all of the several companies that built any part of the line of road from 
Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, were consolidated 
and mi into one company, under the name of the Florida Railway and 
oh ion Company, which now represents all right, title, and interest in 
said line of road. 

These several consolidations were all made under and in accordance with 
the laws of Florida, and the legality of said consolidation has been certified 
to by the officials of said State and seems not to be questioned. 

tn theexception of the grant for the road in question, the grants made 
by the act of May 17, 1856, have been practically adjusted. This road has 
been entirely constructed, the portion between Fernandino and Waldo (85 
miles) having been built in time, the remaining portion between Waldo and 
Tampa (152.65 miles) after the expiration of the time limited by law, andin 
each instance the governor of the State has certified to the construction of 
these roads, as they progressed under and in accordance with the provisions 
of the fourth section of the act of Congress making the grants, and in other 
ways gave recognition to the companies claiming through the State. 
e grant in question was the subject of departmental 182 2 of January 
10, 1883, in response to Senate resolution of December 27, 1 and again in 
report of February 7, 1881, in response to Senate resolution of February 7, 
, and since that time numerous reports have been made in each instance 
upon bills introduced heer wir CALL looking to the forfeiture òf this grant. 
t will thus be seen that since 1883 Congress has been at r ar intervals 
kept informed as to the status of this grant, and during time, more 
than ten years, no action has been taken looking to the forfeiture of the 


same. 
After a careful consideration of all the objections that have been urged 
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t this grant and the uang of lands on account thereof, I became sat- 
isfied that the right to the grant of May 17, 1856, had not been forfeited by 
act of the Florida Railroad rea ane or its successors; that the State 
of Florida has, by none of the acts referred to, denied to said company the 
benefits of said t, but that the State of Florida, through its governors, 
has the right of the company to receive the benefits of said praus 
since the dates of the acts referred to, and that the Florida Central and Pe- 
ninsular Railroad be now the successor of every com a ri 
to build any part of 
and acco to the laws of Florida, and so recognized by said State, and 
the road ha been constructed under the provisions of the act of March 
3, 1887 (24 Stat., 556) it became my duty to adjust the grant, the approval of 
the list in question being a step in that direction. 

Since the approval of these lists [have received a letter from Senator CALL, 
directing my attention to the 8 in the last general appropriation 
act, the object and intention of which he states “was to suspend any fur- 
theraction by the Department in regard to these lands until Congress should 
otherwise provide. 

The portion of the act referred to is found on page $70 of the unbound vol- 
ume of the Statutes, containing the acts pa by the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress. It is that 98 of the act making appropriation 
for 8 and in appropriating 125,000 for the survey of lands in railroad 
limits, the following provision is found: “Provi That no part of thissum 
— 9 shall be used for any land embraced in any grant to the State of 

orida.** 

It is sufficient to say that none of the lands contained in the approved list 
referred to were surveyed under the appropriation above referred to, and I 
= ares to so construe the pr ovision to that act to have the effect claimed 

‘or it. 

I have thus reviewed all the objections heretofore made against this grant, 
and the recent objections of Senator CALL, embodied in his letter above re- 
ferred to, and can find no good reason to cause me to reconsider the action 
already taken in directing that the adjustment of this grant be proceeded 
with and in approving the list referred to. 

For the reasons above set forth I have also approved lists numbered 1 and 
2 of lands within the Gainesville land district, Florida, selected on account 
of the grant made by the act of May 17. 1855, to aid in the construction of a 
railroad “from Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, 
with a branch to Cedar Keys on the Gulf of Mexico,” which road is now 
known as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, which are 
returned herewith. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. DOLPH. Iwill alsoask to have printed the report, which 
is short, madè by myself at the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress on a resolution introduced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CALL], notincluding the testimony of witnesses and the statement 
of the Senator from Florida, which constitutes about fifty printed 
pages. The reportitself contains only about five pages, and deals 
with the title to the swamp lands in Florida, what is being done 
to segregate them and the rights of persons, homesteaders and 
others, whocontest the claim of the State to alleged swamp lands, 
their rights to make contest either in the Department or in the 
courts, and have the character of the lands determined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
report will be printed in the RECORD as part of the Senator’s 
remarks. The Chair hears no objection. — 

The report is as follows: 


te the facts conce: alleged, illegal and fraud- 
ulent conveyances of public lands in the State o orida, have had the same 
under consideration, and respectfully report: . 

The following is a copy of said resolution: 

“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 18, 1889. 

“ Whereas it has been alleged by the Senator from Florida that he is sat- 
isfied, from petitions presented by reputable citizens of Florida, that illegal 
and fraudulent conveyances of public lands have been made in said State, in 
8 of the rights of the United States and of settlers upon said lands, 
and that a rem for such evils can be provided by law: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or `a subcommittee of 
their number, be, and is hereby, directed to investigate all the facts beari 
upon the general allegations referred to, and that for the purpose of suc 
an inves tion said committee is authorized to employ a stenographer, 
and shall have power to administer oaths, send for persons and papers, to 
sit in Washington or such other place as may be necessary, the expenses of 
the same to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and said com- 
mittee shall report, by bill or otherwise as the circumstances shall seem to 
require, such plan for remedy of the evils, if any shown, as they may deem 

ec: 


necessary. 

“Attest: 

“ANSON G. MCCOOK, Secretary. 

In order to ascertain the class of lands concerning which an investigation 
was desired by the author of the resolution, the senior Senator from Florida 
{Senator CALL], he was invited to appear before the committee and make a 
Statement. From his statement it appeared that an investigation was only 
desired in regard to swamp and overflowed lands granted to the State by the 
act of September 28, 1850. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to take the testimony of certain wit- 
nesses, and have received a statement from the trustees of the internal im- 

rovement fund of the State of Florida, and from Mr. Hamilton Disston, on 
half of the Florida Land and Improvement Company, all of which are 
appended to this report. 

y the act of September 28, 1850, above referred to, there was granted to 
the State of Florida the whole of the swamp and overflowed lands within 
her borders made unfit thereby for cultivation, which remained unsold at 
the date of the passage of the act, to enable said State to construct the nec- 
essary levees and drains for their reclamation. 

By the second section it was made the duty of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as soon as 8 after the passage of the act, to make accurate 
lists and plats of the lands described in the grant, and to transmit the same 
to the governor of the State, and at the hg Sage! of the governor to cause a 
patent to be issued to the State therefor. By the third section it was es 
vided that, in making out lists and plats of such land, all legal subdivisions 
the greater part of which was wet and unfit for cultivation should be in- 

lists and plats, but when the greater partof a subdivision was 
not of that character the whole of itshould be excluded therefrom. 


y havin: ht 
d road, under articles of ‘consollaadion mada under- 


in 
ters and receivers in the other States to which 


and to the 
the t 8 Copies of this circular were sent to esi benny of all 
the States in interest, with the request that the State authorities would elect 


which of the two methods for the selection of the swamp lands therein pro- 
d they would adopt. These methods were: 

1. The field notes of the Government survey to be taken as the basis for 
selection, and all lands shown by them to be swamp or overflowed within 
ee a of the act to be placed in the lists to be reported to the Genera! 

nd Office. 

2. The States to select the lands by their own agents and report the same 
to the surveyor-general with proof as to the character of the ds. 

The State of Florida elected to select the swamp lands granted to her 
under said act by herownagents. The totalnumber of acresof swamp lands 
and overfiowed lands selected as inuring to the State under the swamp-land 

nt of September 28, 1850, reported to the Commissioner of the General 

a ef the United States surveyor-general of Florida, to June 1, 
1888, Was 20,259,323.59 acres; amount so selected and rted prior to March 
3, 1857, was 11,630,271.51; amount reported since March 3, 1857, 8,629,052.08, 

By the act of Congress approved March 3, 1857 (11 Stat., 251) selections of 
swamp and overflowed lands under the act of 1850 theretofore made and re- 
ported to the General Land Offce so far as the lands remain vacant and un- 
appropriated and not interfered with by an actual settlement under any ex- 
isting law of the United States, were confirmed to the States and the approval 
and patenting of the same to the several States was directed and required. 
By this act 11,630,271.51 acres of swamp land selected and reported to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office prior to March 3, 1857, were con- 
firmed to the State of Florida, whether in fact swamp lands or not. 

Of the 8,629,052.08 acres reported since 3 , there have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior 5,131,944.32 
approved there have been patented to the State 4.953. 333.50; and there are 
remaining unpatented of such selections 3,675,718.58 acres. But a com 
tively small quantity of lands have been approved or patented to the State 
1 — 95 September, 1879, and none have been approved or patented since June, 
1 


Among the witnesses examined before the committee was Mr. S. R. Ed- 
wards, chief of the swamp-land division in the General Land Office. From 
his statement it appears that in every case where the lands selected by the 
State of Florida as swamp and overflowed lands have not passed beyond the 
control of the General Land Office, either by confirmation of the selection, 
by the act of 1857, or by ap roval and patent of selection since that date, 
persons filing affidavits alleging that lands selected by the State are not 
swamp or overfiowed lands withia the meaning of the grant are allowed to 
contest the State’s claim to the lands; and that in such contest for lands 
which have not been patented the burden of proof of the character of the 
land is upon the State. 

It appears also that the State makes no defense, but allows her claims to 
be rejected in such cases without protest or objection. Before selected lands 
are op or patented to the State they are thoroughly and carefully ex- 
amined in the fleld by an agent of the Government 88 by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and are not approved to the State unless his report 
shows them to be, in fact, swamp and overflowed lands. 

Under this state of the law and of the practice in the De ment, it does 
not appear to the committee that any further legislation is required to se- 
cure to settlers upon the public lands in Florida the right to assert their 
claims and to secure title to lands which have been selected by the State as 
swamp lands, but have not been approved to it. 

The next subject of inquiry is whether any legislation should be had to 
authorize the institution of legal ngs toset aside patents which have 
been issued to the State for lands selected by the State under said act of 1850 
as swamp and overfiowed lands. As to the manner of selecting these lands 
we quote the follo: from the statement of the trustees of the internal 
improvement fund of Florida above referred to: 

As to the selection of swamp and overflowed lands we have only to say 
that they are selected by agents under the employment of this „but 
the proof of their character is made not to us but to the Secre! of the In- 
terior of the United States, who considers the proof, causes the lands to be 
examined by his own agents, and determines whether or not the lands se- 
lected are swamp and overflowed.” 

A serious question arises as to the power of Congress in the premises if it 
shall be pro to authorize proceedings to be instituted to set aside pat- 
ents which have been issued to the State for lands selected in the manner 
above described. By the act of September 28, 1850, it was made the duty òf 
the Secretary of the Interior to pass upon the question of the character of 
the lands selected under it, and to make out accurate lists and plats of the 
lands granted by the act when they had been selected, and to cause a patent 
to be issued to the State therefor. 

Without ing upon the question as to whether the approval of the se- 
lections of ds under this act is not a final and bin: adjudication be- 
tween the State and the General Government as to the character of the 
lands selected by the State, the committee will proceed to consider the ques- 
tion of the policy of legislation authorizing the institution of legal proceed- 

s for the purpose of canceling such patents. 

t appears from the statement of the trustees of the internal-improvement 
fund of Florida that there have been received by the State patents for 15,- 
992,251 acres; that there have been disposed of by sales. 1 home- 
steads, etc., 6,158,610 acres; conveyed to railroads, 5,940,010 acres; conveyed 
to Florida Coast Line Canal and Transportation 8 acres; con- 
veyed to Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal and Okechobee Company, on 
drainage contract, 1,174,942 acres; and that of the patented lands, the title 
et acres remains in the trustees of the internal improvement fund 
of Florida, 

It sopeta further that the lands so conveyed to corporations have been 
largely pledged for the moneys which have been expended in their works or 
sold to individuals, including not only speculators, but large numbers of 
settlers and im: ts, allof whom have purchased upon the faith of the 
patents of the United States issued after adetermination of the question of 
the character of the land by the Secretary of the Interior, who was, by the 
act making the grant, invested with the power to finally determine the char- 
acter of the land so far as the United States is concerned; that as to the 
lands the title of which remains in the trustees of the internal improvement 
fund, a large portion is involvedin contracts with drainage and canal com- 
panies who have invested their 8 on the faith of the patents for the 
same, and that other portions of said land are held by said trustees to pay 
the liabilities of said fund. 

It appears that the swamp lands granted to the State by the said act of 
September 20, 1850, were, by a statute of Florida of January 6, 1855, vested 
in the trustees of the internal-improvement fund, and that the governor, 
controller, treasurer, attorney-general, and commissioner of lands and im- 
migration are t-o ficio such trustees. Tho trusts to which the lands are de- 
voted by the original act and all amendatory acts may be stated as follows: 

1. Internal improvements, by railroads and canals. 
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2. Drainage, by work devoted immediately to that purpose. 3 

8. Encouragement of actual settlement and cultivation of said lands, by 
allowing premiums of not exceed: one section to any one settler. 

A number of railroad companies the State have special land grants 
from this fund varying in quantity but subject to the general trusts of the 
act creating such fund and its amendments; and every railroad, or * 
company incorporated under the general corporation acts of the State 
comes entitled to receive the alternate sections of State land within 6 miles 
of its line, and indemnity within 20 miles of the road or canal as the road or 
canal is completed in sections of 6 miles. 

It further appears that under the statutes of the State and the rules ofthe 
board, any K may acquire swamp lands still held by the trustees and 
not reserved by paying 81 per acre therefor; that any citizen of Florida who 
is the head of a family, or is 21 years of age, can acq 80 acres of such land 
at 25 cents per acre, by making amdavit that he desires it for his own settle- 
ment and cultivation; that rson who is an actualsettler on such land 
can preémpt and acquire the title to such land, not exceeding 160 acres in a 
compact form in legal subdivisions, by applying for the same and paying $l 
an acre therefor in three installments, one-third on entry, one-third in two 
years thereafter, and one-third in three years thereafter. 

It appears, also, that in the grant of these lands to railroad companies, and 
in the sales of lands in large quantities, the rights of settlers have been pro- 
tected. Upon this point the committee quote the following from the state- 
ment of the trustees of the improvement fand: i 

“The policy of the laws of Florida as to actual settlers on these lands has 
been liberal, and the administration of the trustees has been and is governed 
by an earnestand diligent solicitude for the interests of such settlers and to 
secure to them all the rights, privileges, and Cpe ossible, and 
any intimations to the contrary, or that action is required of Congress or 
otherwise to secure the rights of actual settlers in lands of which these 
—— have control, they repelas gratuitous and without any foundation 
of fact. 

Ot course this board is not able to authorize persons to now enter upon or 
to convey to them lands which have been previously conveyed to some one 
else; butin all contracts, reservations, conveyances the has been 
careful and diligent in protecting the interests of all actual settlers whether 
occupying under color ofany ie or T 0 as squatters. Previous to the 
Disston sale, above mentioned, the most of these lands were unoccupied, but 
here and there persons had squatted on them, who lived on them without Pals 
1 for them and without making any effort to acquire titie. 
may have been in some cases on account of poverty, and in some cases be- 
cause of ignorance of the method of proceeding to get title, but insomecases 
it was because of a desire to enjoy the use of land without paying anything 
for it in purchase or in taxes, 

“When the sale was made to Disston in 1881 the trustees entered into an 
agreement with him that all persons settled on any of the lands bargained 
or conveyed to him should have the lands on which they were settled at the 
State prices, the maximum of which was 81 per acre, and that they should 
have until January 1, 1883, to pay for such lands. Notice of this was pub- 
lished by the trustees in the newspapers of the various counties where the 
lands were situated, and blanks or forms of application sent to all persons 
so situated who e application to purchase such lands, and deeds were 
executed to them free of any cost other than the schedule price as aforesaid. 

“In fact the limitation to January 1, 1883, has never been enforced, but 
upon a showing of bona fide settlement prior to the sale to Mr. Disston he 
has always been willing, if the land remained subject to his control, to con- 
vey it to the settler and to receive other lands from the trustees instead 
thereof, and the trustees have always been will and anxious to make 
such arrangements. If any cases of individual hardship have occurred to 
settlers they have not arisen from any lack of care or provision by the board 
for their protection. There have been contests alle; attempts fraudu- 
lently to take advantage of these provisions for the protection of actual set- 
tlers by land speculators and persons having no bona fide settlements on 
the lands, also contests as to who of several was the actual settler on a cer- 
tain piece of land; and the board has from time to time sent out agents to 
investigate and report upon these matters free of cost to the pan ape set- 
tlers, and in determining whether or not a person was an acti settler 
their decisions have been liberal to the settlers. 

“The 3 rule as to all reservations for railroads made since 1881, 
since which time nearly all the reservations under which railroads have ac- 
quired lands have been made, has been andis that the reservation is made 
Subject to the rights of actual settlers and subject to the further order of 
the board.’ And the board has exercised their reserved power liberally and 
freely in favor of actual settlers in all meritorious cases brought to their at- 


tention, and these opportunities of relief are generally known in the locali- > 


ties where the lands are situated, and settlers frequently and freely avail 
themselves of them. There are no fees, costs, or technical requirements in 
these proceedings, nor is there anything strict or difficult in the proof of 
settlement required. 

* * + * * * 

“Where reservations have been made for railroads or canals and by rea- 
son of delay in the work it has a to the board that the settlement of 
the lands was being impeded. the has in several such reservations al- 
lowed actual settlers to go into such reservations and purchase homesteads 
at the schedule price of $1 per acre.” 

It seems more than probable that considerable tracts of land were con- 
firmed tothe State of Plorida by the act of March 3, 1857, which were not 
swamp lands in fact, and that there have been since selected and 9 
and patented to the State lands which did not fairly come within the descrip- 
tion of land 2 to the State by the act of 1 But it would be impos- 
sible at this late day to ascertain with any degree of precision what lands 
have been so erroneously patented to the State or the relative proportion of 
thesame. It appears that large bodies of land are swamp or overflowed at 
certain seasons of the year, gene: in the summer and fall, and during 
wet zoen so as to be periodically too wet for cultivation or habitation, 
which in dry seasons or in dry years are 8 

It also appears that lands which, at the date of the swamp-land act, Sep- 
tember 23, 1 were undoubtedly swamp and overflowed within the mean- 
ing of the act, have since that date, by the construction of railroads, c 
and ditches, by the settlement, clearing, and cultivation of the land, and in 
— 5 oase by trails made by stock, become comparatively dry and fit for 
cultivation. . 

The committee believe that in other States which received the benefit of 
the act of val ayes 20, 1850, large quantities of land have been selected and 

tented to the State which were not swamp lands in fact, and if | lation 

to be had autho: legal proceedings for the purpose of set aside 
cong issued for land in the State of Florida, it should be extended to such 
es. . 

In view of the fact that by the terms of the grant of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands to the States the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to 
pa upon and determine the question of the character of the lands; of the 

‘act that most of the lands patented to the States have been sold and con- 
ed by them and are now held by persons who have 
faith of the Uni 


n 


purchased them u 
ted States patents; in view of the impracticability of de- 


yey: 
the 
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termining at this time with certainty the character of lands selected by the 
States as swamp and overflowed lands at the date of the t. the commit- 
tee believe that as a matter of sound public policy the United States should 
be bound by the action of the Secre of the Interior, and thatit would be 
unwise to throw a cloud over the title of these lands by any legislation 
authorizing to set asideand cancel the patents heretofore issued 
for them to the States. 


Mr. DOLPH. Task to have printed a report made by me at 
the first session of the Vifty-first Congress, September 19, 1890, 
on a resolution offered by the Senator from Florida, which is 
very short, and also one more on another resolution upon the 
same subject the same day. That will constitute my answer to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports referred to will be 
printed in the RECORD in the absence of objection, 

The reports referred to are as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. Can. January 8, 1490, to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to report to the Senate all the evidence in the General Land Office 
8 frauds alleged m the report of the Co ioner of the General 
Land Office for 1888 to have been perpetrated in regard to the claims of the 
State of Florida to swamp lands, have had the same under consideration, 
and respectfully report: 

The following is a copy of sald resolution: 

[Senate Mis. Doc. No. 43, Fitty-Hrst Congress, first session.] 

“Whereas the Commissioner of Public Lands states in his annual report 

Congress as follows: 

„In the report for 1888 (p. 45) ial mention was made of the frauds 
that had been perpetrated in re totheclaimsof Florida under the swamp 
grant. There can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to 
Millions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneonsly as being 

when, in fact, they were and are good agricultural lands. 

It would seem that before action ts taken for the approval of current 
claims by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized and 
examined by reliable agents of the Government in the feld; and that some 
action should be provided for by Congress to recover for the public domain 
the lands fraudulently obtained before any more lands-are 
these tes The total area of Florida is 37,931,520 acres, while the lists al- 
ready led from that State amount to 22,221,469 acres, of which amount 16,- 
061,129.98 acres have been patented, Only 711.59 acres were patented to Flor- 
ida during the past year. I call attention to the fact that no lists have yet 
been filed for lands that part of the State most notoriously 8 in 
8 8 in the extreme southern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity 

© Everglades. 

Itis probable, therefore, that in the future several milllon acres: more 
will be claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the bulk 


of those previously claimed. 
It thus appears that fully two-thirds of the public lands in the State have 
Lam not prepared to admit 


been or will be claimed as swamp, a claim whi 
by means." 
nee whereas the trustees of the board of internal improvement of the 
State of Florida deny the statements of the rt and assert that the selec- 
tions of land under the act of 1850, made since the confirmatory act of 1857, 
and overflowed land unfit for cultivation, and that the state- 
rt card ah 4 afraud tothe State of Florida. Therefore it is 

s is directed 


report were made.“ 

etter from the chairman of the committee to the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior rts on such information as the Depart- 

f the resolution, the reported 

— 3 date June 4, 1890, inclosing a letter from the honorable Commis- 
er of the General Land Omics, and a letter from the honorabte Assistant 
Commissioner, which are appended hereto. In the opinion of your com- 
mittee these communications contain all the information upon the subject 
that is of practical value to the Senate, and they therefore recommend that 
the resolution do not pass. 


* DEPARTMENT. OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 4, 1890. 
~ Srr: Ihave the honor to 3 the receipt ot your letter of April 
. CALE in relation to the claims of 
t and what information, if any, 
as on the subject-matter of the resolution. 

In reply I inclose herewith a 1 70 of the report ot the Commissioner ot the 
Generel d Office, dated the 22d ultimo, and a copy of the letter referred 
totherein, for your information. 2 

Tho resolution transmitted by you is returned herewith. 


Very respectful = 
Sy * JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO LANDS: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Vashington, D. C., May 22, 1890. 

— Sır: I have had the honor to receive, reference from the Hon. Cyrus 
Bussey, Assistant Secretary, dated the 16th ultimo, for report in duplicate 
and return of papers. a letter of the 14th of the same month, from the Hon. 
P. B. Plumb, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, which 

- reads as follows, viz: ` 

The Committee on Public Lands of the Senate desire to know what in- 
formation, if any, the General Land Office has touching the subject-matter 
of the inclosed resolution.” 

The resolution inclosed by Mr. Piumb reads as follows, viz: 

“ Whereas the Commissioner of Public Lands states in his annual report 
to Congress as follows: 

In the report for 1888 (page 45) special mention was made of the frauds that 
had been ä in to the claims of Florida under the swamp 
grant. can be no doubt that large quantities of land. amoun to 
millions of have. been patented to this State erroneously as 


te of the Government in the field, and some action 
nid ba for by Co to recover for the publie domain the 
lands fra more are ted under these 
ts. The total area of Florida is 37,931,520 the 1 
from that State amount to 22. .. 
acres ha vo been patented. Only were 10 
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atented under 


— 


APRIL 15, 


peered Hra heey Icallattention to the fact that no lists have been filed for 
in that part of the State most notoriously swampy in o ter, viz., in 
extreme southern part of the insula, in the vicinity of the Everlades. 
5 n that 1 the future Sekt pe a ch acres more 
0 may be more gen swam an the bulk 

of those previously claimed. x nee 

It thus appears that fully twvo-thirdsof the public lands in the State have 
been or will be claimed as swampy, a claim which I am not prepared to ad- 
mit by any means. 

“And whereas the trustees of the board of internal improvement of the 
State of Floridadeny the statements of the report and assert that the selec- 
tious of land under the act of 1850, made since the confirmatory act. of 1857, 
areswamp and overflowed land unfit for cultivation, and that the statements 
of the report impute a fraud tothe State of Florida. ‘Therefore, it 

Resolved by Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed tore- 
port to the Senate all the evidence in the General Land OMee touching this 
subject, and upon which the statements of this report were made,” 

In reply, I have.to state that the annual report of this office for 1883, page 
45, issued under a former administration, contains the following in reference 
to swamp selections by the State of Florida, viz: 

Tue area of the State of Florida is 37,931,520 acres, and the selections of 
swamp and overflowed land made by the agents of said State reported to this 
office cover 20,250,389 acres, The selections in many cases embrace whole 


townships. 

In one of these townships, containing about 20,000 acres, all selected and 
re turned as swamp, and reported as such by former nts of this office 
August 18. 1879, and patented to the State February 14, 1880, the field notes of 
survey, under the most liberal construction that can be placed on them, show 
but 1,560 acres: to be swamp and in no case does it appear from the 
field notes that anything near the quan claimed by the State is of the 
character of land contemplated by the mo. 

The total area of the State of Florida is understood to be, as stated in the 
extract from the annual report of this office for 1889, given in the proposed res- 


‘olution above quoted. That the number of acres selected by that State under 


the swamp grant and the number of acres so selected which have been pat- 
ented are as stated in that report appears from.the lists of selections on file 
and the patents recorded in this office. It appears to be the Sonera opinion 
that a large proportion of the land so selected, much of which has been pat- 
ented, is not swampy, within the meaning of the statute making the grant, 
but agricultural land, not intended to be 1 thereby. 

This understanding is apparently based upon a consideration of the total 
area of the State and the very largo pr 


portion which the area selected as 
Swamp. a great portion of whi 


D 
been patented as such, bears to the 
total area, it being considered higa improbable that so large a rtion 
of the State is actually swamp, This conclusion is strengthened by the field 
notes of surveys and reliable reports, oficial or unofficial, which from time 
to time have reached this office as to the actual character of portions of the 


land so selected. It seems to rest upon what may be called moral evidence 


found in the circumstances of the case, as above indicated. To obtain le; 

evidence of the true character of all the tracts embraced in the lists of selec- 
tion made, or in the patents issued thereon, many millions of acres would 
require a great and a costly investigation, 3 the whole fleld, which 
has not been made, and therefore such evidence is not availabie to be re- 
ported to the Senate should the proposed resolution, above quoted, be 


adopted. 

The Hon: W. M: Stone; the Assistant Commissioner, who was Acting Com- 
missioner when the annual report of this office for 1889 was prepared, and 
who signed that report, addressed a communication to the honorable Secre- 
tary, under date of the 9th instant, in Which he gives his reasons for the 
statements made therein on the subject of the Florida swamp-land claims, 
and I herawith inclose two copies thereof, returning also Mr. Plumb's letter 
and its inclosure. 6 

Very respectfully, 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1890. 
Sim: In answer to your letter of January 25; 1890, referring to this office.a 
communication from the governor and other officersof Florida as “trustees 
of the internal-improvement fund“ of that State, complaining of all in- 
accuracies in the Tt of the General Land Ofice for the last fi year, 
preparedand submitted by me as Acting Commissioner, having been referred 
to me by Commissioner Groff, I have the honor tosubmit for your considera- 
tion the following: 
The cular unds.of complaint presented in the communication of 
trustees Is contained in the following extract from the annual re- 


rt: 

In the report for 1888 (see p. 45) special mention was made of the frais 

that had been perpetrated in regard to the claims of Florida under the 

swamp b. ere can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amount- 

ing to millions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as be- 
swamp when in fact they were and are good agricultural lands. 

It would seem before action is taken for the approval of current claims 
by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized and exam- 
ined by reliable agents of the Government in the fleld, and that some action 
should be vided for by Congress to recover for the public domain the 
lands fraudulently obtained before more lands are patented under these 

ants. Thetotal area of. Florida is 37,931,520 acres, while the lists already 

éd from that State amount to 22,221,469 acres, of which amount 10.061, 120.88 
acres have beer patented. Only 711.50 acres were patented to Florida dnr- 
ing the past year. Icall attention to the fact that no lists have yet 
filed for lands in that part of the State most notoriously swampy in char- 
ee — er the extreme southern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity of 
the Everglades. 

“It ds probable, therefore, that in the future several million acres will be 
claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the bulk of those 
previously claimed. 

It thus “years that fully two-thirds of the public lands in the State have 
been or will be claimed as swamp, a claim which Lam not prepared toadmit 


by any means.“ 

Commenting upon the f. oing extract from the annual report, and as 
9 gravamen of com „ the Florida officials say: 

und h official of the Government, with 

the records of his office: accessible to could e the statement so at 
variance with the facts, that no lists have yet beenflled for lands in that part 
of the State most notoriously swampy in character, viz, the Evi 

“The facts are, that long anterior to the date of such report, lists embrac- 
ing ios whole of the liveradon, and thevast area Onos Wanyan overflowed 


LEWIS A. GROFF, Commissioner. 


thereto, and within what 


within the res ve townships, in red 


red, and oe herewith, lists of the selections 


“We have a pai 
therein patented and unpaten' giving the township and range and areas; 
pry TEAN as lise D RY the patented iands amounting to 4,818,- 
the second designate as Ust B.“ being unpatented selec- 


. at 4,498,950 acres. Thus it will appear that 0,317,415 acres 
selected within the Everglade region, and the notoriously over- 
nome ed lands embraced in the Sewanee system contiguous thereto, not going 
further north than township 25 sout 
“In his chargé of fraud ust the State of Florida, and the statement 
that ‘there can be no doubt large quantities of land, amoun: 
lions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as 
when, in fact, they were and are good cultural 
missioner a) to have igno: the fact that there h up 
to March 3, 1857, 11,630,271.51 acres, which were confirmed to the State by act 
of Congress of that date, and ed directed to be made therefor (all but 
a small portion of which have been patented), which was, in effect, a special 
grant to the State by said att of such lands, eliminating therefrom any ques- 
tion as to their swampy character. 
“This would leave of the patent lands about 5,500, 000 in addition to those so 
confirmed by the actof 1857, of which, as shown by pes A ' above mentioned, 
18,465 acres lie within the inept ag das ion, There remains, 
‘ore, only about 631,535 acres of the pa to accounted for out- 
side of the grant of 1857, and the subme orged ande ofthe Everglade region 
and SERON system.. And we respectfully submit —— is no reason to be- 
ose remat are not swamp as ch; ed. 
“The Ae Commissioner re raporta the aggre: aggregate selections of Florida 
pes 3 the swamp land act to be 2v,221,469acres; of this, 11,690,271.51 acres were 
miirmed to the State by the said act of 1857, and 9,317,415 acres lie in the 
Lack and the drainage system, as a aggregating 20,047,686 acres, 
being deducted from the total ORA leave! 278.783 acres of selec- 
tons to be acbounted for outside of the Everglade region and drainage sys- 
tem and the grant of 1857, and we do not hesitate to make thestatement that 
thers is sufficient land outside thereof wet and unfit for cultivation" (the 
test under the act of 1850) for the selection, without fraud, of that number of 


acres.” 

The Florida officers conclude their complaint to the honorable Secretary 
Sais the following prayer for relief: 

We have the bonor to request that you will take such action as may be 
e to correct the erroneous statement and nst imputations of 
fraud contained in the said reportot 8 Commissioner, and thatjus- 
tice may be done the State of 3 in the premises.’ 

Reviewing the forego nev, Soares plaint of the governor and his official ssia 
2 may be permitted to say. nat I fail to ive in the annual 
9 of phraseology calculated in the slightess degree to re 
by Daan ther the personal or helal integrity of the officers named, or upon 
their predecessors, Certainly it was not designed to impute to State officers 
any intentional fraud in their swampland transactions. 

al terms with a condition of affairs that has for many years 
been . subject ot profound concern and of extraordinary embarrassment 
to this Department, to which former Secretaries and Commissioners have 
repeatedly called attention, and that the facts connected herewith can not 
have escaped the . r e of the State officers and authorized agents of 
Florida, I deemed it cial dut . — submitting the annual report to in- 
vite the attention of t > present Secretary to the subject. This I endeay- 
ored to do in language as appropriate and respectful as the evidence in this 
office impeaching the integrity of these selections would permit. 

In using the terms fraud“ and ‘fraudulently obtained“ I fully under- 
stood the rec: difference between fraud in law and fraud in fact. 
There is no evi before me justifying a 8 that any governor of 
Florida, or other State officer, has knowing], A = or Be a no 
of, any frauds in the swamp-land 8 ee on 
that have been patented to that State. That the eee at Plerida- haw: 
ever, bavo 3 urged the approval and paten of fraudulent selec- 
tions of alleged swamp and over P roa lands lands is estah. to a degree of 
peg that would render a denial of the fact altogether preposterous. 
There may be fraud in fact, or fraud in law, or both. 

If agents appointed by the State make and urge the approval of swamp- 
land SOIA GIAA before. this Department, know that they are dry and 
arable, or not N e with reasonable Napanee SOS t they are swamp and 
overflowed, and thereby secure their being ted to the State, it would 


‘be no abuse of technica owe page pA to it as a fraud i law and 
fact. If a governor of Florida, misie By his a urges u and secures 
from this Department the approval e aten of swamp-land selections 


that are not so in fact, it becomes a fraud in law. use contrary to the de- 
clared object and purpose of the grant. In either case, if called upon to 
characterize the transaction, I should be constrained to say that such pat- 
ents were fraudulently obtained.” 

I do not undertake to say that agents appointed from time to time by the 
Department have displayed more trustworthiness than those employed by 
the State; that instances of personal rectitude and sincere devotion to duty 
have existed among both classes of agents Ido not question; yet, with the 
evidence on the files and records of this office at I am unable to resist 
the belief that those who have been lacking these 6 if not the 
most numerous, have been by far the most active and a ful, 

Undeniable facts are ab nt to warrant the Trega bservattons, 

These swamp-land transactions have extended over à odor nearly torty 

ears. They constitute a part ot the history of ten administrations of the 
Fea ‘ederal Government, with that of President Fillmore. 
this time swam iana agents have appeared and disa; In the very 
nature of things I can only comment upon the doings of those who have fig- 
ured in more recent years. any, of these agents are remembered only am 
the traditions of the General Land Ofice and the meager record preservi 
of their operations. Without descending to details, or AA 3 to repro- 
duce the statements of different agents, whose 2 are on file in Pis 
ottice, I ay angered invite the attention of the Secretary to the following 
significant and instructive facts upon the subject. 

‘The total area of Florida is 37,981 3 while the lists of alleged swam: 
and overfiowed lands from that State aggregate the enormous amount 


22,221,169 acres, of which 16,061,129.98 acres have been patented—an extent of 
country about one million acres aie Re er Fs the comb areas of Connecti- 
cut, yore pe New Ham ode Island, and Vermont, and larger 
than many of kingiana urope. 

In order bara this vast area P could ig past y have passed to that 
State, the acts of 1850 and 1857 uired that it should have been “swamp 
and ovi lands made unfit reby for cultivation,” and such was the 
F oe popper Ray nar mag tande ag 

tion ses. If this a be true it e Presents a 
novel feature in topography of da. Ieam not believe it, nor will it 


true by the people of that State. It will astonish the outside 


that nearly two-thirds = * an ae raph gen 


the disagreeable 
ences naturally incident to — 

In further answer to the communication of the Florida officers, I respect- 
fully call your attention to the following ypu pete I feel assured can not, 
upon any material point, be successfully ry ers 

As shown by our 3 e es get res the 120 1,120.98 acres already patented 
are situated north of townsht his ake Okechobee, and several miles 
. — vol sat the p! r line of the siden tet 8e patented lands extend en- 

e State from east to west and in the regions where par sr onest 
— 1 ont 8 are found. These portions ot the Ron niche thant 
we notoriously above the swampy level, and many fee! her than the 
verg 

Iu these regions, as I am informed, are found the most prosperous agri- 
cultural communities in the State and where lands are most valuable and 
desirable. These lands rarely have water upon them beyond what falls from 
the clouds, and, if any of them are swamp and overfiowed, hae are limited 
in extent and notably exceptional That over 18.000,00) acre: swamp and 
overflowed lands, rendered unfit thereby for CARYANA, ane should be found in 
these pepe rtions of the peninsula is absolutely phenomenal. 

That 11 SAYA 2 have been made (aud by this is meant those that do 
not come within the meaning of the grant) seems to be understood eren i 
the people of Florida. In corroboration of this I cite a resolution 
mously adopted by the senate of that State April 12, 1888, page 113 of senate 
90 l as ee join Intion No. 2% tn stile 

ta joint resolution No. struc’ our governor 
pe 3 ree requesting our Re tatives in Con to cause an 
investigation‘to be made to ascertain as to the legality of selections of swam: 
and kaga lands and have such as have been legally selected paten 
to the s: 

From this it appears that suspicions existed as to the legality of these 
swamp land selections, ora itis to the credit of the honorable 3 of 
the State that they courted inves tion on the subject, desiring that pat- 
ents should issue only for such as have been legally selected.“ y cer- 
tainly were not induced to adopt this 3 by remarks contained in 
the annual report, which was not published until October follo) This 
resolution was vetoed by his excellency Governor Fleming for the f owing, 
among guen 9 therefor: 

* 

The eee of the Interior Saa — menue without 4 further 
Congressional legislation to ascertain whether lands rejected come within 
the terms of the act of September 28, 1850, and eliminate therefrom any lands 
which may be improperly selected, and examinations are now being made by 
the Government as to the State selections; nor is Con ional action neo- 
ouere authorize the issue of patents to the State to which she may be 
en 

Itis waite ohon that his excellency was not disposed to permit ne 
tion as to the legality of these seleetions to undergo the scrutiny of 


be accepted as 
world to be info 
unfit for cultivation, and n 
healthful infiu 


gressional inves on. He preferred to cast the labor and res bili of 
such an ete Nese aa solely upon the Interior Department, with its limited 
means under the inadequate a ih mec made therefor by Co! $ 

Millions of acres of valuable land have unjustly been placed beyond the 
reach ons actual settlers, and given over to illicit purposes of ual and 
at eda mkn izement, And in this way also we can in account 

he rapidly diminishing area of our public lan 

In this connection I speak not alone o e as she differed in this re- 

Wd see from. mig: other Pie Ry reine States only in 


degree. 
to illustrate what has been said as to the attitude and conduct 
5 — . — both State and departmental, I cite the Secretary to the following 
well-known cases. 
I quote the from the g 5 of Mr. P. W. White and Dr. Mitchell, commis- 
sloners ot immigration of Piorida: 


Acres. 
S. I. Wailes, indemnity certificate assigned for services 75, 010. 22 
Sold S. I. hägg, on his account as Stateagent at Washington for 10, 788.97 
1881582, en — by S. I. Wailes under his contract with trustees of RTS: 

Certiteate No. Ty being 29 per cent of the whole amount for recov- > 
ering same 8 contract with trus tees 1,072.96 
November, 1881, 9 per cent of patents 1, 956, 92 
July 25, 1881 š 800. 00 
667.92 
7 
07 

Total 
This magnificent compensation makes the energetic Mr. Walles one ‘of the 
greatest individual land-owners in the world. 


There is still another item to be considered, as follows: 


a 160,340 acres, and if secured 
will yield him under his contract 101 158 “ap 3 — what he has here- 
and that is below 
business to the comfortable sum of $338,214, 


one. 
But there are other ts which Rue 3 State has in its em- 
„am whom are the following 


tions; John 9 297850 a acres; ma 1 258,000 acres of land 
already paid to 2 . tor making selections aud arcs approval of the 
Depar AE and $140,000 cash yet 125 be paid, depe nuponsuceess. Ishall 


not attempt to give the amounts paid to Guise — § for similar services. 
LTneed not say that these payments of land to agents for their services are 
in direct contravention of the express condition of the swamp-land grant 
and a palpable misappropriation of the land. 

‘one one will 1 to puo the perfect eo of the State to employ all 


agents it ma: necessary an y them such compen- 
4 58 as rg acon t chooses, but I ane eh that itis a gross Vibtation of the express 
swamp or indemnity 


conditions of the grant to pay them either 
money for their services. 

I quote from the act of September 28, 1850, as follows: 

“SEC. 1. That to enable the State of Arkansas to construct the levees and 
Grains to reclaim the and overflowed lands therein, the whole of 


these swamp and overflowed e unfit for cultivation which shall 
remain unso unsold at the passage of this act shall be and the same are hereby 
ted to said State. 


By the fourth section of said act its provisions were thereby extended to 


176 
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all the States in which swamp and overflowed lands were known to be situ- 
ated. Under this act Florida acquired her right to these lands. 
It will be observed that the grant thus made was for the specific purpose 


of “enabl the State * * to construct the necessary levees drains 
to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands, made thereby unfit for cultiva- 
tion, and for no other p Nothing can be plainer. 


Section 2 of the act provides as follows: 

“+  * Andon that patent the fee-simple to said lands shall vest in the 
said State of subject to thed of the Legislature thereof: Pro- 
vided, however, That the proeeeds of said lands, whether from sale or direct 
appropriation in kind, shall be applied exclusively, so far as Fe to 
the rens of reclaiming said lands by means of the levees and drains afore- 


nto a system of 
incen- 


CONDUCT OF SPECIAL AGENTS, 

In order to illustrate the character and conduct of some of the agents ap- 
poaa by the Department to investigate these Florida swamp-land cases, 

invite attention to the following report of Capt. J. G. Hester, a special 
who, as this office understands it, is an honorable 
and reliable gentleman to Hon. J. A. Williamson as Commissioner 
ot General Land Office, dated November 18, 1877, as follows: 4 
“Information has come to me of other wrongs nestos the United States 
relative to public lands which I feel would be a neglect of duty were I to per- 
mit it to pass unnoticed. I therefore have the honor to invite your atten- 
tion to the following: 

“It an that 856,915 acres of swamp and overfiowed lands were gana 
to the State of Florida under act of Congress approved September 28, 1850. 
I refer tolist No. 8, selections for the State of Florida, approved June 28, 1876. 
The lands included in this list are situated mainly in tee and Monroe 
oosahatchie Creek, Brush Creek, Peace Creek, Tsaloa- 
pe a Creek, Halpatahatchie Creek, 0058- 

atchee River, and along the coast of Charlotte Harbor, * * + 

“Much of these lands have been sold and not one dollar has been expended 
as the law requires (section 2480, Revised Statutes), and in fact the lands in 
question, or at least a v small 22 of them, needed no such drain- 
age, it being nearly all as hand dry as any landsin Florida. Asevidence 

this fact Mr. R. S. Fuller, of Hainesville. was recently in the State land 
office at Jacksonville, where he heard Mr. William H. Kendrick, a salesman 
in the State land office, tia thesale of some of these lands, state that 
he aided in the selection of the said lands, and that they were not overflowed 
or swamp lands. 

Any amount of evidence can be obtained to confirm the fact. * + * Eyi- 
dence can also be had to fully establish the fact that the affidavits upon 
which the selections in this list (No. 8) are were f. . The facts in 
the foregoing are the same, to a great extent, in other lists and other grants 
previously made; this I assert from personal o tion. 

“Having recently traveled over much of the State land which was ted 
to the State of Florida, I can tively state that three-fourths of all the 
land gran to Florida under the act of September 28, 1850, is high dry land 
and has never been subject to overflow. 

“It is perfectly clear that the act of Co September 28, 1850, so liberal 
in its provisions, has been tly abused by a set of land sharks, swindlers, 
and railroad r pervert its true intent and using it to their own per- 
sonal advantage by making up lists of alleged swamp and overflowed lands 
and furnis proof of the same as required by law, which is in most in- 
stances wholly or in part false. A recent selection of this kind has been 
made. I refer now to the list of State selections (No. 101), amounting to 
530,176 acres, which I understand has been submitted to the honorable Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, as for approval and patent. 

Three hundred and ninety-one thousand acres of this land is situated on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, between latitude 26 and 27; it embraces the 
mouth of Corkscrew River and Os Bay; the greater poruon of it is 
represented by persons who were well informed to be 8 etd land, and 
very valuable for the growth of s cane and tropical its. One hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand acres of this land is located on the Atlantic coast, 
between latitude 25 and 26, and embraces the whole of the coast with some 
ot — adjacent islands from Barnes. Sound to Biscayne Bay. It is repre- 


sented by persons well informed to be high dry land, and only a very small 
ion of it swamp or in any way subject to overflow; it embraces one of 
e best harbors on the peninsula, and with slight improvement on the bar 
would be the best south of Fe 
* Twenty-four thousand one hundred and seventy-six acres is located onthe 
oosahatchie River, at the head of navigation, and is represented by per- 
sons well informed to be one of the best timbered bodies of land on that 
river and not in any way subject to overflow. It embraces the land around 
Fort Thompson. Itis the head of navigation, and if owned by aring or set 
of land sharks would give them the complete monopoly of the timber on the 
river above that point.“ 
Report of Albert Akers, special agent, to Commissioner Stockslager, Sep- 
tember 29, 1888, as follows: 
I proceeded to the State of Florida in the month of January, 
1888, and made a personal examination in the field of the lands in question. 
I was accom by a competent surveyor and other assistan Two 
lists were given, to wit, lists No. 27 and No. 44, together with maps and field 
notes of the original Government survey, verified by the surveyor-general 
and 9 by the General Land Office. All of these lands lie in south 
Florida, commencing in township No. 46, range 31, and ending in township 
No. 53, a to the extreme southern portion of the State bor- 
88. 
la; State than Iowa or Illinois. * + * No State 
as much, in the way of ts from the Govern- 
ment, for works of internal improvement. Acco to the record of the 
General Land Office there have been sold 1,832,431 acres; entered under the 
- homestead law, about 500,000 acres; granted military services, 405,942 acres; 
officially approved railroad grants, — acres; approved as swamp lands to 
the State, over 16,000,000 acres; granted for internal improvements, ——— 
acres; granted for schools and universities, 1,000,663 acres; granted to indi- 
viduals and corporations, 53,114 acres; Rey to deaf and dumb asylums, 
20,924 acres; confirmed private land cl 3,262,529 acres. 
“The surface of this State is generally 1 some cases cing, Se 
well-defined hills, and the climate is so attractive t from October May 
more than 100,000 tourists and invalids annually seek it and convert the 


State into a pleasure resort and sanitarium, 
“The Gulf of Mexico makes up five-sixths of its western boundary. Below 


the 8 Parallel of latitude the State is a n The rainy 
season is in the summer and it does not consist of s y rains, but of after- 
noon showers, Which come upin the heat of the day with purifying thunder 
and pauma This disproportion of summer rain leaves the winter an 
agreeable excess of clear days. 

“Pine is the principal tim 


The land is more or less pre a 
y 


the State for residence, and expe- 
rience has shown them to be adapted to the cultivation of the orange and all 
of the field crops. Other pine lands are more or less interspersed with a 
growth of oak and hickory. This variety of land is held by many to be the 
best for oranges, bananas, and pineapples. 

Most of all of the lands I haveexamined in Southern Florida claimed by 
the State are ir a wild state and uncultivated, except here and there a few 
Settlers and squatters waiting to enter homesteads, I found the great ma- 
5 — of these lands dry and fit for cultivation and situated in that part of 

lorida which, at some near future day, will become very valuabie for tim- 
ber and agricultural purposes. I have been informed that a former agent 
of the General Land Office had been sent to examine these lands, and he 
claims to have made an examination of the same and reported them to the 
General Land Office some time in the year 1879 or 1881, or thereabout, that 
the claim of the State was good, and that the lands were of the character 
contemplated by the swamp-land grant of 1850, and that the majority of the 
tracts were swamp and overflowed. f 

“From all the information I could obtain from old settlers and citizens of 
that part of Florida, J. W. Childs (said agent) had never visited, seen, or ex- 
amined these lands, nor had he made inquiries in reference to their charac- 
ter and nature. I made diligent inquiry among the settlers and citizens of 
the county and it was universally conceded that Special Agent J. W. Childs 
had never made a personal examination or ever inqu about the lands 
coon afterwards reported to the General Land Office as swamp and over- 

owed. 

Jam informed by two credible citizens of South Florida, men who have 
resided in that 757 50 for many years and regarded as the oldest citizens 
of Lee County, that Mr. Childs spent most of his time at Punta Rassa and 
Fort Myers, and never made an effort to reach these lands except in one 
instance, when he took a bi at Fort Myers and traveled some 30 or 40 
miles to the interior in the locality of township No. 46, range 31, and re- 
ported on sections 19and 30 of that township. 

“It would be impossible to find in the whole State of Florida, not except- 
ing the entire 16,000,000 acres y reported and patented as swamp and 
overflowed, one township without a few 40-acre tracts that would produce 
any of the cereals without artificial drainage. The whole thing is a stupen- 
dous fraud on its face. Mr. Childs reports more than eleyen townships, 
commencing at section 1, going to section 36, onl 
served for school purposes), as swamp land unfit for cultivation without 
artificial means of reclamation, and not one-quarter of a quarter-section 
(40 acres) would produce tame grass or hay without ditching or some 
of surface drainage. 

“Itis well known in Florida by all old settlers and citizens that nineteen- 
twentieths of these lands reported and patented to the State as swamp are 
high, dry, ro „and arable lands, free from overflow or swamp. There is 
no drainage in Florida to amounttoanything; the lands that uire drain- 

are not sought after by the State or by individuals. one of the 
16,000,000 acres patented to the State, and disposed of by it, show any evi- 
dence, as far as I can see or learn, of artificial means of reclamation. b 
is artificial drainage? Artificial drainage, as considered by the Department, 
includes anything and everything done to render land drier than it was in 
its natural state, such as open ditches, blind ditches, and draining with tile, 
levees and embankments, and surface drainage. * + * The Department 
has always regarded this style of drainage of sufficient moment to adjust the 
claims of the several States for indemnity. 

“The rule of the Department requires that the special agent shall go over 
the lands and examine them in . noting in a book furnished for that 
purpose the and describe the timber, shrubs. 

to. growing on the land, and 


omitti section 16 (re- 


also req tomake ee of persons residing on or near the land of its 
character at the date of the mt (if any can be found), and if such persons 


entry, the question was asked on behalf of the State, when the settler went 
to prove the tract was not swamp and overflowed, under the act of 1850, how 
he cue witness) knew the land in question was not swamp and overflowed 
in 1850; for at that time the country was new and unsettled, and the oldest 
citizen could only date back to 1860, and no man in South Florida li 
could give any information as to the true nature and character of the 80 
when the grant was made, September 28, 1850. 

The witness, whois a wir intel! t man, stated that he could tell by the 
growth of the timber; and the land dispute was proven to be pine land 
and the decision rendered established a precedent that has been followed 
ever since, and the growth of the timber always goes to prove the character 
of the soil at the date of the grant. Out of the great multitude of contests 
between the citizens and the State, the State has never been known to 
gain a case; the decision is invariably given to the settler, and very justly 
so. The State may, by tong Raye en ve the poor man from his claim, 
but it is not because his cl is invalid, but because he has not the means 
to fight the case to successful termination. 

“Pine trees never w On swamp or overflowed land. Cypress grows on 
either one, and so mangrove; mangroves only grow in salt water; cy- 
yeon grows in fresh water only. and the soil must be continuously wet. 

uring my examination of lands in Florida I frequently had to dig wells to 
obtain a supply of water; this was during the months of January, February, 
and March. e depended mainly for our water supply on cypress pon 
along our line of travel. I have often gone as far as ten miles for water; it 
isa well-known fact that we have sometimes traveled 20 miles without finding 
a drop of water of any sort—not enough for man or beast. This, in a country 
po down by State selectors and by S al Agent Childs as swamp and over- 

owed lands unfit for cultivation until drained by artificial means. + 

“Another very convincing proof that the lands reported by the State au- 
thorities, and poset by the special agents, were never seen or examined b; 
them, is that lands lie remotely from the coast, and in order to re 
them a line had to be run by a surveyor and the trees blazed through a 
how wilderness, over obstacles apparently insurmountable, and the 
only evidence that man had ever passed over the land was the marks on the 
trees made by the go her of the original Government survey. We found 
these marks with great difficulty, as they were grown over, almost oblit- 


1893. 
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ence to locate the line. 
872. + * + The fleld notes of the Government 
oriy of the land dry, arable, and covered 


“The State of Florida did not elect to take the field notes of the Govern- 
ment survey as a basis of settlement, as some States did, in dividing the 


erated. It required a surveyor of many years’ 
The original survey was in 
survey shows a very large 
with forests of pine and other 


swamp and overflowed lands from the dry, but 
Se hie opened the 4cor o al gorta of framd 
were not of the character contemp) y gran 

“The State, in making selections ofso-called swamp land, never examined 
the land with a view to ascertain the fact whether or not it was swamp, but 
reported to the General Land Office all lands desired at the time, commenc- 
ing at section 1 and running to section 36, omit only section 16, reserved 
for school purposes This ous, flagrant, and high-handed outrage on 
the public domain deserves the highest condemnation. These lands were in- 
vended for actual settlers as homes, and to take them for any other purpose 

a crime. 

In harmony with the conduct of Special mt Childs, as stated by Mr. 
Akers, is that of R. V. Ankeny, appointed by the Department in 1879. This 
gentleman was highly recommended for the position of special agent by 

rominent citizens of his State, and was supposed to be honest and reliable. 
He was sent to Florida on proper instructions, to make a special and thorough 
examination of certain lists of selections filed by that State. In May, 1879, 
he reported that he had made the poe examinations and that mostof the 
lands d bed and included in the list were high and arable. After re- 
maining in the State for several months he reported that he had made 
another and further examination of the lands and reported them swampy 
and overflowed within the meaning of the act of September 28, 1850. a 0 

This agent undoubtedly went to Florida with upright intentions, an f 
very radical change of opinion as to the character of the lands he examined 
has never been satisfactorily explained to the Department. What influence 
the climate of Florida and association with her swamp-land agents may have 
exerted u his judgment remains a matter of conjecture. I simply state 
the facts, leaving the Secretary to draw his own conclusions. 

These cases serve to show how difficult it is for the Department to obtain 
entirely truthful and trustworthy information from special agents sent to 
Florida to make these tions. Some of these agents, I am happy to 
say, have shown industry and thoroughness in their examinations, ont their 
reports are ed as entirely reliable, but I regret to say that such has 
not been the general rule. 

I have endeavored to afford the Secre 
subject I could 3 obtain, but the task has been a difficult one. Many 
reports said to have been made to this office years ago, I have not been able, 
after much delay and great labor, to find. hat has become of them, those 
now in charge of the swam and division are unable to inform us. I am 
satisfied, however, that no bD. e in this matter can be anyan uted to the 
present chief of that division, or to any of the clerks under c 8 

In their communication to the Secretary, the Florida officials complain of 
alleged erroneous statements contained in the Annual Report, as follows: 

“In his of fraud st the State of Florida, and the statement 
that ‘there can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to mil- 
lions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as being swamp, 
when in fact they are and were at the time good agricultural lands,’ the 
Acting Commissioner appears to have ignored the fact that there had been 
selected up to March 3, E8, 11,630.271.51 acres, Which were confirmed to the 


ferred to make her own 
mds in taking 


all the information upon this 


State praos of Congress of that date, and patents directed to be made there- 
for (all but a small portion of whichhave n s which was in effect 
a special t to the State by said act of such lands, ating therefrom 


any question as to their swampy character. 

“This would leave of the patented lands about 5,500,000 acresin addition to 
those so confirmed by the act of 1857 of which, as shown by list A, above 
mentioned, 4,818,465 acres lie within the said Everglade and drainage region. 
There remains, therefore, only about 681,535 acres of the patented lands to be 
accounted for outside of the grant of 1857 and the subm lands of the 
Everglade region and drainage system. And we res f: submit there 
a no Aon to believe that those remaining lands are not swamp, as 


In their anxiety to diminish the force of the statement that over 16,000,000 
acres of lands claimed to be swamp have already been patented to the State 
of Florida, these officers are compelled to resort to the desperate ent 
of rverting 8 and obvious meaning of the act of March 3. 
1857. In order to do t y are driven to the unwarranted assumption 
that said act" * + was, in effect, a special grant to the State by said 
act of such lands, eliminating therefrom any question as to thelr swampy 


and it 8 to that State only because it was an act 
t of the several swamp-land States. act itself suf- 
contradicts this assumption of the Florida officers. The following 
is the title of said act of March 3, 1857: 
An act to confirm to the several States the swamp and overflowed lands 
oe under the act of September 28, 1850, and the act of the 2d of March, 


It was, by its very terms, an act to confirm to the several States the 
swamp and overfiowed lands selected by them under the acts of 1849 and 1850. 
It was known that under said acts the ed swamp-land States had 
made and reported their selections to the General Land ce, and the act 
of 1857 was passed to confirm them without further delay. It can not now 
be ascertained that Congress took any steps to bags fi those selections, or to 
determine as to their swampy character; but it did, without examination 
and without inquiry, undertake to relieve itself from further trouble and 
responsibility by a general and sweeping act of confirmation. 

It Is confidently asserted that no act can be found wherein Congress has 
made a grantof publiclands to an individual, corporation, or State, except 
fora declared and s c purpose, and usually the amount of land in- 
tended to be granted had been in some manner clearly expressed, either in 
an aggregate quantity or by numbered sections, whether odd or even, with 
defined limits. But, from the very nature of the case, certainly could 
not be attained in granting swamp and overflowed lands to the States 
Hence, by a pa provision the lists of selections then on file in the De- 
partment referred to were confirmed and granted, 

It may not be regarded as disingenuous to say that the Florida officers 
now, for the first time, assert this claim, and for the obvious reason that 
they are unwilling to face the full measure of the fact that there are, as 
cla 8 0 them, patented and unpatented selections in a total area of less 
than 38,000,000 acres, over 22,000.000 acres of swamp and overflowed lands 
“rendered unfit thereby for cultivation,” and because they do not desire to 
be confronted with this dam mission in view of their unsettled claim 
for nearly 6,000,000 acres now on file in this Department. 

So far as this office is advised Florida is the only State that has made 
this claim under the act of 1857. 
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INDEMNITY LANDS, 


Included in the lands patented are 92,980.57 acres given to the States as 
indemnity for alle; swamp land sold by the Government, as provided by 
section 2, act Mai 2, 1855, and claimed to have been swamped and over- 
flowed in September, 1850. While the act of 1855 did not require that these 
indemnity lands should be from swamped and overfiowed, yet it is noto- 
riously true that in selecting them the State picked out the very best tracts 
it could find, — — obtaining arable and valuable lands for those that were 


aveni and or. 
By the said act of March 2, 1855, it is also provided: That upon proof by 
the authorized t of the State or States, before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that any of the lands purchased were swamp lands, 
within the true intent and m ofthe act aforesaid, the purchase money 
should be paid over to the said State or States.” 

Under this provision there has been paid to the State of Florida up to 
March 20, 1890, the sum of 269,214.83 in money, representing 70,403.86 acres of 
land at the graduated prices provided by law. 


FLORIDA KEYS, 


Still another fact may be cited illustrating the assiduity and admirable 
tact of these Florida agents. They have not confined their efforts alone to 
the peninsula, but have gone beyond its limits and invaded the waters of the 
Atlantic in their persistent hunt for swamp and overflowed lands. It isa 
noteworthy fact that they have selected 55,544.26 acres, over 22,000 acres of 
which have been 3 situated upon the Florida 8 archipelago 
or chain ot islands along the straits. which begin at Dry Tortugas. its ex- 
treme western terminus, r ng thence ina northeasterly direction en- 
tirely around the southern end of the peninsula, several miles in front of its 
eastern shore. 

These islands are situated from 6 to 50 miles ont from the mainland, and 
are of coral formation, generally covered with asandy soil, in many places 
showing alluvial dapati that are arable and rich, producing some of the 
choicest semitropical fruits. Occasionally their lowest portions are washed 
by the waves or covered by high tides. South of these keys, and separated 
from them by a navigable channel, is a narrow coral reef or ridge, known as 
the “Florida Reef.” which here constitutes the left bank of the Gulf Stream. 

From these circumstances, it would appear that these keys are not forma- 
tions upon which swamp and overfiowed lands can exist within the mean- 
ing of the granting acts. This proposition is so apparent as to exclude the 
necessity of illustration or oes 

But their selection as such by her agents seems to show that the State of 
Florida has been prompt and vigilant in 1 the chances suggested 
to her by the several acts of Congress. er merest bilities have been 
developed into an astonishing measure of success. Over 22.000 acres of the 
lands selected on the keys have already been patented to the State. 


GRANTED TO RAILROADS, 


Not only have bodies of these swamp lands been absorbed b; 
agents in payment of their services, but an immense area has been 
to railroads and other corporations. 

I find in the senate journal of the State, 
9,125,541.69 acres have been conveyed said and canals, 
by. far the largest portion of which be: to the former, I shall not enter 
into a discussion of the question as to the right, under the granting act, of 
the State to divert these swamp and overflowed lands to the purpose of sub- 
sidizing railroads and canals. Itis possible that inasmuch as the patents 
issued by the Department vested the fee-simple title to these lands in the 
State, it had the power thereby to divert them from the specific p 
expre: in the grant, and that the United States Government retain: 
power to interfere with such disposal. 

In accepting the 8 with its limitations and purposes so plainly ex- 
pressed, the State pled; Itself toapply the land granted to the pu 
therein specified. To this the faith of the State was solemnly comumnteved. 
By proni that the reclamation of these lands should be accomplished 
by the particular means of the levees and drains aforesaid,” it thereby, 
under all reco: canons of construction, excluded the idea that the 
lands granted for that purpose should be used in experimenting with other 
and untried agencies. It e a trustee for a particular specified trust 
and was bound to carry that trust into effect acco: to its terms. 

Still another feature worthy of comment is connected with this giving of 
lands to the railroads and of the State, Iam informed by citizens of 
Florida, and others in a position to know the facts, that a large portion of 
these lands were gives to railway companies many miles distant from their 
respective lines of road. They were not confined to coterminous sections, 
but were allowed lands varying in distance from 25 miles to over 100 miles 
therefrom, thus excluding all pretense that they were given for reclamation 


When it is considered that Florida has within her limits, acco: 


State 
onated 


for the year 1889, 761, that 
State to railroads an 


no 


to her 
own showing, more than 22,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed lands, 
rendered t thereby for cultivation, which, by 3 the grant made 
by Co she is under a solemn obligation to reclaim to the extent at 


least of the means provided for that purpose by the grant, it becomes ap- 
parent that she can not divert so large a portion of these lands, and so much 
of the cash indemnity, without seriously impairing her ability to discharge 
the obligation she has undertaken to perform. 

In this view of the case the ple of Florida are themselves doubly and 
most vitally interested, first, ause every acre of land approved to the 
State as swamp and overflowed that is not so in fact is a loss of so much to 
actual settlers for aie pay Sahin Sat and second, because every acre, or 
its s, should be faithfully and exclusively applied to the reciamation 
and rendering fit for cultivation of all the swamp and overflowed lands 


within her borders. 

It was to effectually d the State against the ible contingency of 
a 8 that 8 wisely provided in the grantthatevery acre 
0 


land, or its proceeds, should be ioe exclusively. so far as neces- 
to the purpose of reclaiming said land, by means of the levees and 
aforesaid.” 

IT allude to this feature of the case because, in my 8 it serves to 
show still more clearly the extent to which the State of Florida has gone in 
disregarding the 8 of these swamp-land grants, rende still 
more imperative the necessity for a thorough investigation of her selections 
now on file, embracing about 6,000,000 acres in addition to the enormous ag- 
gregate already obtained. 


LANDS RECLAIMED. 


That a very large majority of the lands patented to the State of Florida 
as swamp and overfiowed have been absor by corporations and appro- 
priated to the purposes of corporate and individual aggrandizement instead 
of being faithfully applied to the purposes of reclamation, as Meet ESE 
by the several acts of Congress on the subject, is a fact so clearly established 
as to place it beyond successful controversy. 

The evident purpose of ee pened was that the lands granted should be soa) 
propriated as to 8 their own reclamation—that is, the identical land 
60 granted—and it was for this purpose only that the grant was made, It 
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certainly never entered into the contem; of Congress that they should 


DA a eek ne Caer DENOS O reclamation and used for corporate 
or individual „ y been the fate 
of the enormous f the so-called swamp and owed lands pat. 
ented to the State of Florida. 

In the made by the trustees of the internal-improvement fund of 


e reports 
that State, I find no statement as to the actual numberof acres of land that 
have been reclaimed from their swam 2 overflowed condition, and this 
office has no information that any lands have been reclaimed, nor have we 
been able to ascertain that, in this respect, the upoe of Caren hed es oh 
the t has in any manner been acco: cr 

t that . — Sones. oan arrest 8 8 o ead 

Secre of the Interior, and of Congress, so as oo Ry 
— 5 re than 6,000. 000 addi- 


selections pending in this office for considera’ 

tional acres from that State that are 
For the information of the honorable Secretary I append the following 

table, showing the number of acres already patented to the several States, 

and the number of acres selected awaiting examination, viz: 

Area of the swamp-land selections made by the several States up to May 3, 1890 


SAE ESS 


. 


It will be seen that of the immense acreage of selections made by the six 
teen swamp-land States more than one-fourth comes from the State of 
alone. The average of selections per State is a little over 5,000,000 
acres, Florida cl. over four times that amount. 
In view of all the f. herein presented, I respectfully arae pon nane 
orable Secretary that 5 ancen selections be approvd to the t Florida 
examinations made 


tent surve; 
the lists of selections 
The limits of this comm 


ganon as to the right eg 2 of the Government to institute proceed- 


her: were eae traad and mistake. Upon this subject I am not 
now prepared to opinion. herefore suggest that 
it be 3 to the rable Attorney-General for 1 e 5 

Very respectfully, 


W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. JoHN W. NOBLE, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate resolu 
tion, introduced December 4, 1889, proposing to direct said committee or a 
subcommittee to investigate the ts conce: e — iHegal and frauđ- 
ulent conveyances of public lands in the State of have had the same 

er eration and respectfully zepoa 

The following is a copy of said resolution: 

[Senate Mis. Doc. No. 12, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

‘Whereas the Secretary of the Interior in a communication to the Senate 
in 1885 stated that, at an estimated number, there were between two and 
three thousand contests and homestead cases in the State of Florida alleg- 
wful selections of the land covered by their homesteads under 
at railroad and swamp-land grants; and 

ereas the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Gen- 
8 Land O! Office, in several communications to Congress in the years 1885, 
*86,'87,'88, called the attention of Congress to the fact that ‘numerous letters 
2 on file in the Interior Department from citizens of Florida complain- 


ing wiul selections of their homes, under alleged and swam: 
in th Sar bene y recommended legislation for the protection of these peo 
. petitions ha ve peen presented to the Senate to the same 
effect, st praying for tection to actual settlers: Therefore, 
“ Be . at the Committee on Publie Lands, 


or a subcommittee ee 
and that for the purpose of such an 


in tion said — — is 5 to employ a stenographer, and 
shall have power to F 
Was or such other place as may be necessary, the f the 
same to be paid from the con 15 een — — 


the circumstances shall seem to require, 
plan for remedy of the evils, if any shown, as they may deem neces- 


In answer to a letter from the chairman of the 


ble Secretary of the Interior — — the Acting 9 
With a letter dated May 81828 Inclosed a letter from the rot 
the General Land Omics boch of which are hereto apponged), from wnioh it 

appears that in the opinion of the Commissioner no legislation would be of 
benefit to applicants noone pe coh i are in conflict with ian land claimed by the 
railroad company exce of bills loo! to the forfeiture of the 
land t—bills since land-grant 


. OE y the passage of the general 
forfeiture bill—and that no “further legislation could benefit the swamp- 
land the adjustment of the cases of conflict in the 


passed the Senate during the Fiftieth Congress, and 

the committee investigated the facts and reported that no legisiation was 
practical which would be beneficial to such contestants. A co — of the re- 
port, omitt the testimony accompanying it, is hereto a fe iter 
Your — ttee therefore recommend that the resolutſon be indefinitely 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 8, 1890. 

Sin: Iamin ate BAR t of your communication of the lith ultimo, inclosing 
a resolution offered Senator CALL relative to an alleged unlawful selec- 
tion of land in the State of Florida and asking of this De ent informa- 
tion as to the difference, if any, which exists between the contests mentioned 
in said resolution and those arising in other States, and whether any, and, 
if so, what, legislation is necessary to hasten their settlement. 

In reply thereto I transmit herewith a report from the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office — said subject, which contains all the informa- 
tion im the possession of this Department relative to the matters inquired 


about. 
X Sree 85 GEO. CHANDLER, 
Hon. P. B. Pr : x: 
Chairman C ea on Public Lands, United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
ashinglen, D. C., April 24, 1800. 
Sr: Iam in Fics tn by reference from the ee gerne on April 16, 1890 
(for Lies ‘tn duplicate), of a communication from the of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands, inclosing a resolution offered by Senator 
ae sents to the alleged unlawful selection of land in the State of 
a. 
The first 


— of t of the land covered by their 
— — ts.” 
on 25 —.— of the 


0 
1 lation is needed to hasten their settlement. 
9 uest I have the honor to submit the following report 
1. As regard: OOE CORIA, Shee ine DODANIA te Wee tae ee 
ner as in Lig ae States. 


There are pending in this office about five hundred applications, on appeal 
from the rejection of thesame, for conflict with the grant under the act of 
May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), to ald in the construction of a railroad from Amelia 
Island (Fernandina), on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a 
branch to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The present owner of this grant is the Florida Railway and. Navigation 


Company. 

The road was completed from Fernandina to Waldo within the time pre- 
scribed, and from Waldo to Plant City after that time. It remains uncom- 
pleted from Plant City to Tampa. 

The Cedar Keys branch, from Waldo to Cedar Keys, was constructed in 


time. 
These a Fr.... . EAA OE 
the unconstructed 


pplica 
and a few may be peed soar” 
Should action taken upon their applications it would be adverse to 
the applicants, and for this reason action been suspended awaiting the 
result of the proposed 1 tion looking to the forfeiture of the grant. 

8 can not see how any legislation can benefit sou — whose entries are 

conflict with land claimed by the except by disposing of the bills 
pending, k aig harm to the forfeiture of the grant to the railroad company. 
ative to the swamp-land contests there 1 the man- 


ner of conducting the class of contests mentioned in sald resoluticn from 
8 arising in other States over which the swamp- land grant has been ex- 
ten 


On Decemffer 13, 1886, the rules P acne ary! in force relative to the admis- 
sion of entries and filings selected as swamp. which had not been 
approved or serge by the SRR of the Interior, were modified so as 
to read as follows; 


flowed, and rendered thereby unfit for cultiva' the register and receiver 
will allow such filing or rag — to the swamp-land claim.’ 

*2. Upon the admission of filing of —— the register will ut 
once notify the governor of the State thereof and allow him sixty s within 


which to object to the perfection of the entry and to apply fora heaving in 
behalf of the State to prove the swampy character of the land. 
“3, When a hearing is ordered between the State and claimant, under the 
public land laws, the burden of proof will be upon the State to establish the 
When n — —. — . fı hearing is af h 
ag. no or a n for a ted on the part o: 
the State, as herein — the tate will be dee 3 aT from there- 
after asserting a claim to the a under the swamp-land x. 
The foregoing rules are applicable to the State of Florida. a —— it will be 
observed parties who desire to enter land that has been selected by the 
State as swamp land may do so, and the burden of proof to establish the 
character of the land is placed on the State: consequently the applicant Is 
put to no expense in the matter of the records of the swamp-land 
claim, unless the State objects to the perfection of A nh wg bq and applies 


for hearings. and even then the a cant is not required to be present, as 
the State must establish the swampy character of the landwithout expense 
to the applicant. 


Nearly all theswamp-land contests initiated under the old ae ah which 
place the burden of proof on the contestant, have been adjusted. 


1893. 
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Iam unable to see how further legislation could benefit the swamp-land 
sete ce hasten the adjustment of the cases pending in the General 


Very respectfully, 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


[Senate Report No. 2288, Fifticth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate resolu- 
tion, passed April 18, 1888, directing said committee or a subcommittee of 
their number to inves te the facts eg nem — Ee illegal and fraud- 
ulent conveyances of public lands in the State o da, have had the same 
under consideration, and respectfully report. 

The following is a copy of said resolu 4 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 18, 1888. 
Whereas it has been alleged jorida that he is satis- 
fied, from petitions presented by Hie ag aro citizens of Florida, that illegal 
and fraudulent . of public lands have been made in said State, in 
of the 

and that a remedy for such evils can be Lr pe by law: Therefore, be it 
the Committee on Pu or a subcommittee of 


LEWIS A. GROFF, Commissioner. 


ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary. 


In order to ascertain the class of lands which an investigation 
‘Was desired by the author of the resolution, the or Senator from Florida 
[Senator CALL], he was invited to appear before the committee and make a 
Statement. From his statement it appeared that an investigation was only 
desired in regard to sw: ap and overflowed lands granted to the State by 


the act of Se ber 28, N dl to takin ts or ast: 
m proceed 0 testimony of certain 
a — — from the trustees of the internal im- 


amilton Disston, on 
Land and Improvement Company, all of which are ap- 


half of the Florida 

to report. 

By the act of September 28, 1850, above referred to, there was granted to 
the State of Florida the whole of the swamp and overflowed lands within 
her borders made unfit thereby for cultivat: which remained unsold at 
the date of the of the act, to enable State to construct the nec- 
= levees and d for their reclamation. 

y 


e second section it was made the duty of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as soon as ticable after the passage of the act, to make accurate 
lists and plats of lands described in the t, and to transmit the same to 
the governor of the State, and at the nest of the governor to cause a pat- 
ent to be issued to the State therefor. the third section it was 
that, in making out lists and plats of such land, all legal subdivisions the 
— of W. was wet unfit for cultivation should be included 
said lists and plats, but when a greater part of a subdivision was not of 
that character the whole ofit should be excluded therefrom. 

A circular of instruction as to the manner of proceeding under said act 
‘Was issued by the Secretary of the Interior November 21, 1850, to the snr- 
veyor erals of the several swamp-land States in which that office had not 
been discontinued, and to the registers and receivers in the other States to 
which the ta ed. es of this circular were sent to the governors 
ofall the States interest, with the at eer that the State authorities 
would elect which of the two methods for the selection of the swamp lands 
therein proposed they would adopt. These methods werc 

1. The field notes of the Government survey to be taken as the basis for 
selection, and all lands shown by them to be swamp or overflowed within the 
pine yn AS the act to be placed in the lists to be reported to the General 

n ce. 

2. The States to select the lands by their own agents and report the same 
to the 3 with proof as to the character of the lands. 

The State of Florida elected to select the swamp-lands granted to her 
under said act by her own agents. The total number of acres of swamp 
lands and overflowed lands selected as inuring to the State under the swamp- 
land grant of September 28, 1850, reported to the Commissioner of the Gen- 


eral Land Office by the United States surveyor-general of Florida, to June 
1, 1888, was 20,259,323.59 acres; amount so selected and reported or to 
since March 3, 1857, 8,629,- 


— 5 3, 1857, was 11,030, 27 1.51; amount 


052. 

By the act of Congress 8 March 3, 1857 (11 Stat., 251), selections of 
Swamp and overflowed lands under act of 1850 theretofore e and re- 
to the General remain vacant and un- 


and patenting of the same to the several States was directed and req 5 
1 6 selected and reported to the 


have not beyond the 


control of the d Office, either by confirmation of the selection, 
by the act of 1857, or by approval and patent of selection since that date, per- 
sons filing affidavits alle that lands selected by the State arenot swamp 


or overfiowed lands within the me: of the grant are allowed to contest 
the State’s claim to the lands; and that in such contest for lands which have 
— . patented the burden of proof of the character of the land is upon 
Itappears also that the State makes no defense, but allows her claims to 
be ected in such cases thout protest or objection. Before selected 
lands are approved or 8 to the State they are thoroughly and care- 
in the fleld by an agent of the Government appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and 5 to the State unless his re- 
port shows them to be in factswamp overflowed 


examined by his own agents, and determines whether or not the lands se- 
lected are swamp and overflowed.” 


ents which manner 

above d d. By the act of September 28. 1850, it was made the duty of 

Secretary of the Interior to pass upon the question of the character of the 

lands selected under it, and to make out accurate lists and plats of the lands 

ee by the act when they had been selected, and to cause a patent to be 
sued to the State therefor. 

Without passing upon the . as to whether the e of the selec 
tions o? lands under this act is not a final and binding adjudication between 
the State and the General Government as to the character of the lands se- 
lected by the State, the committee will proceed to consider the question of 
the policy of legislation authorizing the institution of legal proceedings for 
the purpose of canceling such patents. 

Ita rs from the statement of the trustees of the internal-tmprovement 
fund of Florida that there have been received by the State patents for 
15,992,251 acres; that there have been disposed sales, 8. 
homesteads, etc., 6,158,610 acres; conveyed to 5,940,010 acres; con- 
veyed to Florida Coast Line Canal and Tra 
acres; conve to Atlantic and Gulf Coast Ca: 

yon d age contract, 1,174,942 acres, and that of the 
he title to 2,626,532 acres remains in the trustees of the internal-improve 
ment fund of Florida. 

It appears further that the lands so conveyed to co: tions have been 
large ledged for the moneys which have been expended in their works or 
sold to individuals, including not only speculators, but large numbers of 
settlers and immi ts, all of whom have purchased upon the faith of the 
patents of the United States issued aftera determination of the question of 
the character of the land by the S of the Interior, who was, by the 
act making the grant, invested with the power to finally determine the char- 
acter of the land so far as the United States is concerned; that as o the 
lands the title of which remains in the trustees of the aimado and canal com 

and canal com: 


tented lands 


fund, a large portion is involved in contracts with drain 

panies, who have invested their money on the faith of the patents to the 

same, and that other portions of said land are held by said trustees to pay— 
the liabilities of said fund. 

It appears that the swamp lands granted to the State by the said act of 
September 20, 1850, were, by a statute of Florida of January . Baga vested 
in the trustees of the internal-improvement fund, and that the governor, 
controller, treasurer, attorney-general, and commissioner of 1 
migration are ex oficio such trustees. The trusts to which the lands are de- 
voted by the original act and all amendatory acts may be stated as follows: 

1. Internal improvements, by railroads and canals, 

2. Drainage, by work devoted immediately to that purpose, 
Encouragement of actual settlement and cultivation of said lands, by 
ums of not exceeding one section to any one settler. 

A number of railroad companies in the State have speciaHand grants from 
this fund, varying in quantity, but subject to the general trusts of the act 
creating such fund and its amendments; and every railroad, or or 
company incorporated under the general corporation acts of the State be- 
comes entitled to receive the alternate sections ot State land within 6 miles 
of its line. and indemnity within 20 miles of the road or canal as the road 
or canal is completed in sections of 6 miles. 7 

It further appears that under the statutes of che State and the rules of the 
board any person May acquire swamp lands still held by the trustees and 
not reserved by paying 8¹ acre therefor; that any citizen of Florida who 
is the head of a family, or is 21 years of age, can acqure Soares ot such land, 
at 25 cents per acre, by making affidavit that he desires it for his own settle- 
ment and cultivation; that m who is an actual settler on such land 
can preémpt and acquire the title to such land, not exceeding 160 acres in a 
compact form in legal subdivisions, by applying for tho same and paying #1 
an acre therefor in three installments, one-third on entry, one-third in two 
years thereafter, and one-third in three years thereafter. 

It appears, also, that in the grant of these lands toraiiroad companies, and 
in the sales of lands in large quantities, the rights of settlers have been pro- 
tected. Upon this point the ttee quote the followiog from the state- 
ment of the trustees of the improvement fund: 

“The policy of the laws of Florida as to actual settlers on these lands has 
been liberal, and the administration of the trustees has been and is governed 
by an earnest and diligent solicitude for the interests of such settlers and to 
secure to them all the rights, privileges, and opportunities possible, and any 
intimations to the contrary, or that action is required of Congress or other- 
wise to secure the rights of actual settlers in lands of which these trustees 
have control, they repel as gratuitous and without any foundation of fact. 
Of course this board is not able to authorize persons to now enter apon or 
to convey to them lands which have been Fe con veya to some ons 
else; but in all contracts, reservations, and conveyances the board has been 
carefuland diligent in protecting the interestsof all actual settlers whether 
occupying under color of any right or merely as squatters. 

“Previous to the Disston sale, above mentioned, the most of these lands 
were unoccupied, but here and there persons had gosto: on them, whe 
lived on them without paying anything for them, and without making any 


effort to acquire title. This may have been in some cases on account of poy- 
erty, and in some cases because of ignorance of the method of . 
o use of land 


get title, but in some cases it was because of a desire toenjoy 
without paying anything for it in purchase or in taxes. 

When the sale was made to Disston in 1881 the trustees entered into an 

ment with him tha ed 


executed to them free 
“In fact the limitation toJanuary 1, 1883, has never been enforced; 3 er 
ashowing of bona fide settlement prior to the sale to Mr. Disston he 
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been willing 
rangements. any cases of individual hardship have occurred to settlers 
oes oats not arisen from any lack of care or provision by the board for 
their protection. 

“There have been contests ae peng ir fraudulently to take advan- 
tage of these provision for the tection of actual settlers by land specu- 
lators and persons ha’ no bona tide settlements on the lands; also con- 
tests as to who of several was the actual settler on a certain piece of land; 
and the board has from time to time sent our agents to investigate and re- 

upon these matters free of cost to the alleged settlers, and in determin- 
whether or not a person was an actual settler their decisions have been 
liberal to the settlers. 

“The eral rule as to all reservations for railroads made since 1881, since 
which 6 nearly all the reservations under which railroads have acquired 
lands have been made, has been and is that the reservation is made ‘subject 
to the rights of actual settlers and subject to the further order of the board.“ 
And the board has exercised their reserved power liberally and freely in 
favor of actual settlers in all meritorlous cases cg Sd to their attention, 

these opportunities of relief are generally known in the localities where 
the lands are situated, and settlers frequently and freely avail themselves of 
them. There are no fees, costs, or technical requirements in these proceed- 
taga nor is there anything strict or dificult in the proof of settlement re- 
q 


* s s * * * * 

“ Where reservations have been made for railroads or canalsand by reason 
of delay in the work it has appeared to the board that the settlement of the 
land was being impeded, the board has in several such reservations allowed 
actual settlers to go into such reservations and purchase homesteads at the 
schedule price of 81 per acre.” 

It seems more than bable that considerable tracts of land were con- 
firmed to the State of Florida by the act of March 3, 1857, which were not 
swamp lands in fact, and that there have been since selected and approved 
and patented to the State lands which did not fairly come within the de- 
scription of land granted to the State by the act of 1850, But it would beim- 

ble at this late day to ascertain with any degree of precision what lands 

ve been so erroneously patented to the State or the relative proportion of 

thesame. It appears that large bodies of land are swamp or overfiowed at 

seasons of the year, generally in the summer and fall and during wet 

years, so as to be periodically too wet for cultivation or habitation, which in 
seasons 


or in dry years are y 

t 3 that lands which, at the date of the swamp-land act, Sep- 
tember 28, „were undoubtedly swamp and overflowed within the mean- 
e construction of railroads, 
ditches, by the settlement, clearing, and cultivation of the land, and in 
some oe by trails made by stock, become comparatively dry and fit for 
cultivation. 

The committee believe that in other States which received the benefit of 
the act of September 2010, large quantities of land have been selected and 
8 e oe 8 Spia were not swam 5 in fact, aag it — mare 

to autho: g oceans or the purpose of se aside 

ts issued for land hates State of Florida it should be extended to such 
tates. 

In view of the fact that by the terms of the grant of the Swamp and over - 
flowed lands to the States the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to 
ey upon and determine the question of the character of the lands; of the 

‘act that most of the lands patented to the States have been sold and con- 
by them and are now held by persons who have purchased them upon 

the faith of the United States patents; in view of the impracticability of de- 
te at this time with certainty the character of lands selected by the 
States as swamp and overflowed lands at the date of the Reo’ the commit- 
tee believe that as a matter of sound public policy the United States should 
be bound ig Poses action of the Secretary of the Interior and that it would be 
unwise to throw a cloud over the title of these lands by any legislation au- 
thorizing proceedings to set aside and cancel the patents heretofore issued 
for them to the States. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to lay the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho on the table. . 

Mr. CALL. I ask permission to say a few words. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity subsequently to do that. 

x Mr. CALL. Then I shall call for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
on. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Very well, then; the Senator may 
call for the yeas and nays. 

The P IDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
moves to lay the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Idaho on the table. 

Mr. DUBOIS. On that motion Lask for the yeas and nays. 

. Mr.GORMAN. I trust the Senator will be content to ask for 
a division, without cang for the yeas and nays, as his object 
will be accomplished by that just as well. To save time and for 

the convenience of the Senate, I trust the Senator will not ask 

for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I regard this as an extremely important mat- 
ter, certainly as to the section of country which I have the honor 
in part to represent. 

he 525 and ag were not ordered. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I make the point of order that the 
amendment of the-Senator from Idaho is out of order, from the 
fact that under the law the subject-matter of the Senator's 
amendment must be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDIN OFFICER. The point of order, the Chair 
thinks, is well taken, and it is sustained. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. HARRIS and Mr. SHERMAN, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President, appeared below the bar, on 
Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. ident, the committee appointed 
by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United States 


and inform him that if he shall have no further communication 
to send to the Senate at its preen session, it was ready to ad- 
journ without day, have performed that duty, and were informed 

y the President that he had no further communications for the 
Senate at its present session. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 

rted by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 

xpenses of the Senate relative to disbursements by committees 
during the recess. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH] has thought all along, in connection with his member- 
ship of the Committee on Public Lands, that a report made by 
him was sufficient to divest the right of every settler upon the 
public lands and every bona fide purchaser from an entry man 
to his home. It is true the Senator’s reports have always been 
in the interests of the corporations and again’t the people of 
the country; but I affirm here to-day, whatever any Secretary 
of the Interior may have reported, that there is not a word in 
any law of the United States or of the State of Florida which 
gives even the pretense of a right to this Jand, unless, as the 
Senator has repeatedly claimed, in reference to another subject, 
two fraudulent statements made by officers of the Land Depart- 
ment in reference to the character of public lands, stating dry, 
arable lands to be swamp lands, and falsifying the facts of the 
case—unless, as he has maintained time and again, this fraud 
destroyed the force and effect of an act of Congress, and where a 
poor man’s interests were at stake deprived him of his land, 
there is no law to authorize this shameful fraud and robbery. 

What mockery to talk about a poor man, living upon 40 or 80 
or 160 acres, going to the courts for the protection of his rights! 
Who would furnish the money? He is scarcely able to support 
his poor family, while these corporations and paid agents are 
disbursing their money in the Departments here to obtain false 
certifications of the land. 

Here is the whole State of Florida [exhibiting a map]. Look 
atit. Thatis the railway company’s map, which the Senator 
from Oregon, in his capacity as a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, has endeavored to make valid, but fortunately 
for the poor people the decision of the Senator does not make 
the law, and can not divest the poor man and his family of his 
right to his home. 

Mr. DOLPH. I beg to say to the Senator that I never exam- 
ined or passed ypon the question of the title of the railroad com- 


pany. 

Mr. CALL. Then the Senator ought not to have made the 
suggestion, and he ought not to have risen here to-day —— 

Mr. DOLPH. I said that if the railroad company claim as 
against the grant of the State or any other party, the State can 
contest it, or any person who claims can contest it, and have the 
question settled. 

Mr. CALL. Not when a powerful corporation affects the elec- 
tion and spends hundreds of thousands of dollars to control pub- 
lic opinion and the selection of officers. I do not mean to sa 
that there have been any improper acts on the part of any offi- 
cial of the State of Florida, but I do mean to say that an opinion 
has been created which has paralyzed action, while the fact is 
that there is no law of the United States or of the State of Flor- 
ida which even looks in that direction. 

In 1856, on the 17th of May, Congress passed a statute by which 
they gave to Florida and Alabama alternate sections of land 
upon the condition that the Legislatures of those States should 
dispose of it, and that the Legislatures should not dispose of it 
except as the roads should be thereafter built. It does not re- 
quire two ideas to know that that required a subsequent dis- 
posal by the Legislatures. From that day to this there has been 
no disposal by the Legislature of the State of Florida. The 
governor of the State certified here in 1858, and it is upon the 
records, that there had never been a disposal of the land, and 
the Legislature so declared, and has repeatedly so declared. 

Why talk about it, when I have here time and time again 

roved the fact to be as I state it? I have consulted with the 
ormer Assistant Attorney-General, Mr. Jenks, under a former 
Administration, and we have taken the statutes of Florida, and 
only the day before yesterday he said to me in the Executive 
Mansion, referring to that, that we went oververy la w and 
there was not a vestige or a pretense of a disposal by the State 
of Florida, Is it not fraudulent then? Why does the Senator 
from Oregon get up here and justify it? 

It is true that I have persistently, in season and out of season, 
claimed that this attempted alienation of the whole soil of the 
State of Florida was to the injury of all the people, Democrats, 
Republicans, old soldiers, Confederates, and everybody, and seek- 
ing to give it away to foreigners—a great outrage and a crime. 
Iam no assailant of the railroads or other corporations of the 
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country, but when they take B arger of the entire soil of a 
State under such circumstancés, it is my duty, and as long as I 
remain here I shall endeavor to perform it, to protect these poor 
people upon this domain in their rights. 

I shall insist upon the indictment and punishment of these 
criminals who have taken from the families of the poor people 
of Florida their hard-earned money in order that they may live 
in luxury, who seek to control a State with bribery, corruption, 
and free passes or tickets. I know that this resolution will be 
laid on the table now, but the time will come when it will not be 
laid on the table, but will become law and restore their homes 
to these people, with restitution of the money taken from them. 

The record which the Senator produces condemns on its face 
the official who made it. Secretary Teller is a man of ability 
and fidelity to duty; Secretary Lamar was a man of great in- 
tellect and integrity, and Secretary Noble is a man of very 
considerable merit and attainments, and this being true it is 
certain that neither of them ever read the opinions which 
bear their signature; the absence of all reasonable argument 
and the self-evident fallacy and untruth of the propositions of 
these papers is clear to any mind. 5 

Let us examine the pon of the case. First, there is an al- 
leged grant made to the State of Florida in the act of Congress 
approved May 17, 1856. 

This act requires the Legislature of the State to dispose of it. 
It also requires the Legislature to dispose of it after the passage 
of the act of May 17, 1856, because it forbids the Legislature from 
disposing of it except as each 10 miles shall be completed, and 
only authorizes the Legislature to dispose of a specified quantity 
before the completion of the first 10 miles. 

in, it requires no act of Congress to show that the dis- 
oe by the Legislature was required to be subsequent to the 

e of the act of Congress, viz, subsequent to 17th May, 1856, 
5 the Legislature of Florida could not dispose of land 
belonging to the United States, and up to the time of passing 
the act of May 17, 1856, and its taking effect the land was the 
property of the United States, 

Again, a subsequent setae | 
because under the act there h 
the line of road under authority of the Legislature, certified by 
the governor; and until that was done there could not be any al- 
ternate sections for 6 miles on either side of a line“ of road 
which had neither existence nor authority to exist. 

It is quite as plain to any sane mind as that two halves make 
a whole, and that a whole quantity is equal to its two halves, that 
this act of Congress of 17th May, 1856, required first a disposal 
by the Legislature to some person. 

Second. That this disposal should be subsequent to the passage 
of the act; that is, subsequent to 17th May, 1856. 

Third. That there should be a location of the line of road by 
some person authorized by the disposal to make such location. 

Fourth. That there could not be a line of road under this act 
nor any alternate section for 6 miles on either side of it until 
such subsequent disposal and location was made. 

The question is Pa Was there such subsequent disposal by 
the Legislature of Florida and a location of the line under it? 
This isa very plain and simple question; there is no room for 
mistaken or fraudulent construction. Then rarely the officials 
of a great Government can not be excused for robbing hundreds 
and thousands of poor people of their homes because of any pos- 
sibility of mistake in determining the fact whether the pub- 
lished laws of Florida from the 17th of May, 1856, to this day con- 
tain any eon of this grant and any location made under 
such disposal. š 

I affirmed that there was no such disposal of the grant by the 
Legislature, and as there was no such disposal there could beno 
location of a line under it. 

This fact was officially notified to the United States by the 
Sab oe) of Florida, M. S. Perry, in 1858, that no disposal of the 

and had been made, 

That this official notification of the governor, who was re- 

uired to approve and certify the location of the line under a 
Mioa by the Legislature, could not be set aside forty years 
after it was made by the opinion of any Secretary of the In- 
terior. This, also, is too plain for argument. 

That this official notification of the governor was further con- 
firmed by the Legislature of the State on repeated occasions. 

First. by a declaration in 1858, by act of the Legislature, that 
the Florida Railroad Company was not entitled tothe benefits of 


the Legislature was required, 
to be a subsequent location of 


the internal-improvement act of January, 1855, under which this 
land is claimed from Waldo to Tampa, and by the charter of 
another company to build the road from Tampa to Waldo, and in 
terms giving them the benefits of the internal-improvement act 
of January, 1855. 

Second. By the act of the Legislature of 1868, notifying the 
United States that the State had not complied with the require- 
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disposing of the land to the Florida Railroad Companys expressly 
asked Congress to make a new grant, on the condition that the 
Florida Railroad Company should not have the benefit of it. 

Thus in express terms, in the most absolute form of legislation, 
the State of Florida, so far from disposing of the Tand to the 
Florida Railroad Company, confirmed in 1858759, 1868, the offi- 
cial declaration of Governor M. S. Perry to the United States, 
made in 1858, in respect to the location of the line of road, viz, 
that there had been no ‘‘disposal” by the Legislature, and. that 
there could be no location nor valid selection of land under the 
grant, and that the nominal and provisional reservation from 
sale under the grant was void and without authority. 

But this shameless record does not stop here. Continuously 
the Legislature of the State of Florida by other repeated solemn 
acts of legislation ratified and confirmed the official declaration 
of 1858-68, that the State Legislature had never disposed of this 
grant of May, 1850, and made no claim to it. In 186 the provis- 
ional government, and internal-improvement trustees of the State 
of Florida, sold the Florida Railroad from Fernandina to Cedar 


Keys as a completed road” under the act of the State Legisla- - 


ture of January 5, 1855, called the ‘‘internal-improvement act,” 
under which the right to this grant is claimed. 

At the time of that sale and purchase of a completed road 
there was noroad from Waldo to Tampa being built by the Florida 
Railroad Company, or claimed by them. The State had px 
a charter to other companies. So far from disposing of this 
grant to them or any other company, had not even ever men- 
tioned it, and the Florida Railroad Company had declared itself 
to be a completed road and to have abandoned all intention of 
building a road to Tampa. By repeated and by continuous acts 
of the Legislature of Florida this sale of the Florida Railroad 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys as a completed road was con- 
firmed and ratified. 

By other acts the Legislature granted, continued, and confirmed 
to the purchasers of Florida Railroad Company all the rights ac- 
quired under the internal-improvement act of 1855, so far as the 
road was completed or built at the time of the sale in 1866. The 
Legislature could not have done otherwise, because the act of 
1855, when it gave lands of the State to any railroad company, 
omy gave them as each 10 miles should be built. 

he road with all its chartered rights having been sold and 
bought as a completed road it needs no argument to show that 
the purchasers could claim no rights as an uncompleted road, 
even if such had existed before the sale, which was not the fact. 
The statement, therefore, as a fact that the Florida Navigation 
and Railway Company was the successor of the Florida Railroad 
Company and derived any rights from that company to the line 
from Waldo to Tampa is a pure invention and false, having no 
warrant whatever in fact. 

The Florida Navigation and Railway Company derives all its 
rights of every nature from a purchase made in 1866, at a sale 
made by the trustees of the “completed road,” required by the 
law to be completed before a sale could be made, And from an act 
of the Legislature in 1866, 1869, and 1870, ratifying their pur- 
chase of this ‘‘completed road” from Fernandina to Cedar Ke 

The Legislature further confirmed the official declaration of 
Governor M: S. Perry of 1856 and of the Legislature of 1866 and 
1870-1872 by granting a new Charter to the Florida Railroad 
Company to build a road from Waldo to Tampa, and giving them 
no land under the act of 1855—the internal-improvement act—but 
by giving them money bonds indersed by the State, and by dis- 
posing of all of the land belonging to the State to other and dif- 
ferent lines of railroad in other and different parts of the State 
thus, while maintaining the policy of constructing a line o 
railroad from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension 
to Cedar Keys, abandoned the line from Jacksonville to Pen- 
sacola, or Escambia Bay, provided for in the act of July, 1855, 
and also provided for in the act of Congress of 17th May, 1856. 
which made the grant dependent on the condition that a line of 
road should be built from Jacksonville, on the St. Johns, to 
some point on Escambia Bay (Pensacola) for a line from Jack- 
sonville to Mobile.” 

The Legislature by these new charters gave money bonds in- 
stead of lands to these new chartered companies. Since that 
time the Legislature has continuously granted new charters to 
different companies without ever mentioning this t of 1856. 
It is therefore manifest that there was no disposal of the land 
in this grant of May 17, 1856, by the Legislature of Florida, and 
no location of any line of road ever made by authority under the 
act of May 17, 1856, and that the Florida Raidroad Company and 
the Florida Navigation and Railway Company (a company char- 
tered in, I think, about 1880 or 1881, under the general incorpo- 
ration laws of Florida) never was nor had any claim-to be the 
successor of the defunct Florida Railroad Company, whose com- 
pleted line of road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys was sold as a 


* 
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completed road and bought as a finished and completed road 
and held as a completed and finished road, and is now held and 
owned under this sale and by this title. ` 
Sa Eog allegation of fact on which the Secretary’s opinion is 
based is absolutely false, and official notice is required to be 
taken of these facts, because it is a matterof pubio law, and there- 
fore knowledge ofitis binding on all public officials. It isa plain, 
shameful robbery of the poor people of Florida, perpetrated in 
the interest of a few rich men, resident in other States. 

If this be true there could be nolocation and no inception of a 
grant. In support of this statement reference was e— 

First. To theletters of the United States Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands in 1856-57 to the governor of Florida, that no lawful 
reservation could be made under the act until the Legislature 
should dispose of the land but that a provisional and rary 
reservation would be made inanticipation of anact of the Legis- 
lature making a disposal of it. 

Second. To the letter of Governor M.S. Perry, then governor 
of Florida, in 1858, officially giving notice to the Commissioner 
of Public Lands of the United States that no disposal had up to 

_that time been made by the Legislature of the land in the grant 
of May, 1856, from Pensacola to St. Johns River or from Fer- 
nandina to ‘Tampa and the extension to Cedar Keys. Neither 
the governor nor the Commissioners of Public ds of the 
United States nor the chartered railroad companies nor the 
Legislatures then considered that a disposal had been made in 
conformity with the act of Congress of 1856 by the act of the 
State Legislature. passed in January, 1855. 

The act of the Legislature disposing of the land embraced in 
the grant of May, 1856, from Pensacola to the Alabama and 
Florida boundary line, and making no disposal of the land from 


Pensacola to Jacksonville, and none from Fernandina to Tampa, 


and the absence of any legislation since that time proves con- 
clusively that the Legislature did not consider that any disposal 
had been made of the land embraced in the grant of May 17, 
1856, by the act of January 5, 1855. 
Third. The act of the Legislature of 1868 declaring to Con- 
- gress thatthe State had not complied with the conditions of the 
act of 1856 aad asking for a new grant, with a condition in the 
new grant that the Legislature should be required to dispose of 
it to new companies, thus declaring, first, that the Legislature 
had not disposed of it; second, that no right to the d had 
vested in the State or anyone under the State. 

Fourth. That so far from disposing of it to the Florida Rail- 
road Compay, or any other compary chartered before the war, 
the Legislature would not dispose of it to such companies., 

Fifth. That the State had not complied with the conditions 
of the act of 1850—not any one condition, but none of them—for 
the term conditions“ of the act is used referring to all of the 
conditions. 

The Secretary’s reply to these statements of fact, none of which 
are denied, is— s 
First. That an attorney at law had complained of delay in the 
adjustment of this grant, thatis, that he wanted this land for 
himself and his clients. That is really the reasqn for all these 
opinions and the only possible ground for them. 

A wealthy and influential lawyer wanted the land for himself 
and his clients to sell and make money out of it, and the people 
of Florida, on the other hand, wanted the land to liye and labor 
upon as free homes for themselves and their families, and reasons 
must be found for giving it to this attorney and his clients. 

It has not the merit of plausibility even to sustain it. 

Now let us examine the pretenses of this opinion, signed by 
3 Noble in answer to the foregoing statement, viz, that 
the Legislature had not disposed of the grant, and, so far from 

disposing of it to any company, had given notice to the United 
States that they had not complied with its conditions and that no 
location of any line of road had ever been made under its authority. 

The following provision is contained in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation law for the year ending June 30, 1893: 

For the survey of the Bp lands 1, within the limits of land grants 
made by Congress to aid in the cons on of railroads, and the selection 
therein of such lands as are granted therefor, to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out the provisions of section 1 of the act of March 3, 1887, 
entitled “An act to provide for the adjus«ment of land grants made by Con- 
gress to aid in the construction of railroads, and for the forfeiture of un- 
earned lands, and for 8 De: Ge on 376 of volume ot the 
Statutes at e, page 556, $125,000; Provided, That no part of sum 
of money shall be used for any land embraced in any grant to the State of 


The object and effect of this provision of law was to forbid the 
the State. It will be observed 
that this law contains these words: r 
To enable the of the Interior to carry out the 
-tion 1 of the act of 3, 1887, entitled “An act to pro’ 

t of land ts made by Congress to aid in the cons’ 

for the forfeiture of unearned lands.“ + + * 

no part of sum of money shall be 

Florida. 


visions of sec- 
efor the adjust- 
m of railroads 
000: * + + Pro- 
for any land em- 


That this 
braced in any grant to the State of 


_ Notwithstanding this law, an attorney of a railroad corpora- 
tion demands and the Secretary orders the approval of lists of 
this land, and ithas been made upon the paltry plea that 7 
ing the words I have quoted the following words are found in the 

W: 


For the survey of the public lands | within the limits of land grants 
made by Congress to aid in the construction of such railroads and the selec- 
tion therein of such lands as are granted therefor. , 

And therefore the prohibition in terms does not extend to the 
selection for adjustment of lands lying within the limits of grants 
made by ag Sars to aid in construction of railroads, but only to 
land within the limits of land suryeyed with the money appro- 
priated in the act, and as the Florida land grant was not sosur- 
1 the selection may be made and the land approved. 

e words and the intent and spirit of this law are perfectly 
plain, and can not be mistaken by any intelligent person. 

The words prohibit the selection of or the adjustment of any 
land grant in the State of Florida with the money appropriated— 
the intent and spirit of the law prohibits any selection or 
adjustment of such land. The object of the appropriation is to 
carry out the provisions of an act of Congress lor the selection 
of lands for adjustment of railroad land grants. The law says 
none of this money shall be used for the selection or adjustment 
of Florida land grants, and the Secretary says: 

I will select and adjust these Florida grants because they were not fur- 
veyed with the money appropriated. 

The answer is, they were selected with the money appropri- 
ated; and if they were not, the law required them to be, and a 
law of Congress can not be defeated by unlawfully using other 
money, or the approval of any lists of lands relating thereto, but 
the Secretary found the act of Congress forbidding his approval 
of the list no obstacle in the way of his attempting to give this 
land to the owners of the railroad corporation and its foreign 
and domestic bondholders. 

This donation to the foreign owners of the corporation of a 


right to levy tribute on the poor people of Florida amounts to 


not less than two or three millions of dollars, and would be a 
princely gift, were it not that the act of Congress forbids the 
Secretary from making it, and makes his act void. 

The second ground taken by the Secretary is, that the fact 
that no location of the road was made under proper authority 
within the time required was fully settled by Secretary Lamar’s 
decision of August 30, 1889, confirming Secretary Teller's de- 
cision, reafiirming Secretary Schurz's decision t a map of 
definite location was filed in the General Land Office within the 
time re 

The objection is the fact that there was no! proper authority to 
make à location because no disposal of the grant by the Legisla- 
ture had then or has ever been made.” To this Mr. Secreta 
Noble says, Mr. Schurz, Mr. Lamar, and Mr. Teller decide 
that a location of a line was, in fact, made, and a map filed in the 
time required.” 

The fact of an unauthorized location of a line of road and the 
fact of a location under proper authority are two different prop- 
ositions. Whatever these three Secretaries may have given as 
their opinions as to this fact, the records of the General Land 
Office show Governor M. S. Perry’s letter written after this 
allezed location within the proper time and after the pretended 
filing of this map in the Land Office, officially stating that there 
was not any disposal of the land to the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany, and no authority to make a location of a line of road, as 
the graniso of the Jand embraced in the act of Congress of May 
17, 1856. 

It is not difficult to see that there might be authority in a 
charter granted: by a State to a railroad company to locate and 
build a line of railroad between two points without granting to 
15 5 a 8 land or without granting them land or any- 

ing else. 

This is precisely the fact. The old Florida Railroad Company 
had a charter to build a road from Waldo to Tampa, but it was 
never the grantee of the land embraced in grant of May 17, 1856, 
and it never built a road from Waldo to Tampa, and it was sold 
out as a completed road and bought as a completed road from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keysin 1866, and its franchise confirmed to 
it by act of Legislature in 1868, 1870, 1872, as a completed road 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, and a new charter granted to 
it to go from Waldo to. Tampa with money bonds and not with 
lands; and these being facts, and declared in the laws of Florida 
and by the governor of the State at the time authorized by law 
to make such declaration, the case was concluded, and no subse- 
quent authority by a statement that the fact was otherwise 
could set aside these laws and the official declaration of the gow- 
ernor of the State. 

Secretaries Schurz, Teller, and Lamar all assumed that the 
Florida Railroad Company had a disposal of this grant made to 
them of the: land by the Legislature of Florida. They also as- 


- Florida in 2 to this grant, and althoug 
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sumed it to be a fact that the Florida e rere and Railway 
Company was the successor of the Florida Company, 
not in time, but in law. 

The laws of Florida and the official declarations of the gov- 
ernor at the time and the records of the Land Office all gave them 
notice that this was not a fact but a falsehood. Now the ques- 
tion arises, of what force and effect is the act of an executive 
officer based on an assumption of the existence of a law or a fact 
which he has official notice does not exist? 

-To illustrate, what force and effect would an official opinion of 
these four Secretaries have that an act of Congress granted 
to the Florida Railroad Company Fort Marion, at St. Augustine, 
to build a railroad and that the company had made a location ofa 
line of road within the time required by law, and therefore the 
approved Fort Marion to be the property of the Florida Railro 
Company ? 

This proposition of Mr. Noble is that this opinion would create 
such an act of Congress where none existed before, and all that 
is necessary to make an act of Congress which shall be binding 
on the subsequent Secretaries is for some Secretary to say in some 
opinion that there is such an act of Congress. 

It will be borne in mind that all the statements of fact and the 
propositions of law in the Secretary’s statement rest, first, on 
the assumption that the Florida Railroad Company was the 
grantee of the land embraced in the act of May 17, 1856; this 
cardinal fact must in some way be established. Second, on the 
fact that the Florida Railroad Company transmitted its right in 
some way to the Florida Navigation and Railway Company. 

His first proposition is that whatever may be the law of 

he had official 
notice and was bound to know that there is no such law, yet these 
Sencretaries were of the opinion there was such a law, although 
they had notice there was no such law, he was bound by their 
statement and not by the record of the laws of the State of 
which he had official notice. 

But leaving this proposition, he consents to examine the sev- 
eral statements of fact made by me, to wit: 

No disposal of land made by islature under act of 1856, sub- 

uent to said act. 
o previous disposition by Legislature could be made because 
the land was not subject to the authority of the State. 

No location because no disposal by State. 

No succession because Florida Railroad was sold as a com- 
pleted road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys in 1866 and pur- 
chasers hold under a new act of Legislature. To these several 
propositions, no disposal by Legislature, no succession, let us 
examine in detail Secretary Nobie's-answer and argument. 

To no disposal b islature he says, in substance : 

Before the act of 17th May, 1856, was passed, by act of State 
Legislature the State of Florida granted the land embraced in 
the act of May 17, 1856, of the United States to 5 

railroad company that would promise to build the whole or any 
rt of the line of the road from Fernandina to Tampa, with ex- 
nsion to Cedar Keys, on two conditions: First, that eee 
should give the land to the State; second, that such railroad 
eg wrod should actually build the road under the provisions of 
the internal-improvement act of January, 1855, viz, accept bene- 
fits of the act, build 20 miles, in designated time. 

Issue bonds guarantied as to interest by trustees of internal- 
improvement fund, pay one-half of net earnings to State until 
net earnings would pay interest on bonds, and one-half of 1 
per cent semi-annually as a sinking fund. This is no denial of 
the statament that the Legislature had not disposed of the grant 
subsequent to the 17th of May, 1856. 

Nor is it an assertion that the Florida Railroad Company ever 
built any railroad from Waldo to Tampa, or ever issued bonds 
for that tof the line, or ever paid any net earnings, or ever 
complied with any of the conditions of the act of the State Leg- 
islature of 5th January, 1855, or ever acquired any right to the 
benefits of the internal- improvement act of 5th January, 1855, to 
the line from Waldo to Tampa. 

In fact, the ground on which the Florida Peninsular road 
from Waldo to Tampa waschartered by the Legislature was that 
the Florida Railroad Company was not building a line of road to 
Tampa under the internal-improyement act, and had not ac- 
+ omits any right under such act, and this is expressly stated in 
ae a in the message of Governor Perry to the Legislature 

The opinion of the attorney-general of the State is referred to 
by Secretary Noble as to whether the act of 1858, chartering the 

orida Peninsular road and giving to that road all the benefits 
of the act of 1856 was in conflict with the right of the Florida 
Railroad Company under its charter to build any part of the line 
to Tampa. e attorney-general said that in his opinion the 
Florida oad Company might build any part of the line from 
‘Waldo to Tampa under its general charter, and the Florida Pen- 


insular road might build any part of the line and the latter 
have the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 1856, and 
so might any other company that should be authorized by law 

build a ad, viz, accept the benefits of the act and obtain 
them for such partof the line asit should actually build, and this 
certainly was the plain intent and meaning of the act; but in de- 
ciding that the act of the Legislature chartering the Peninsular 
Railroad Company and expressly and in terms giving to it the 
benefits of the internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa 
was valid and not in conflict with any right of the Florida - 
road Company, he gave it as his opinion that no right was thus 
vested in the Florida Railroad Company to the benefits of the 
internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa, but that the 
Florida Peninsular or any other railroad company might be au- 
thorized by the Legislature and have the benefits of the inter- 
nal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa. This was deciding 
that no right had vested in the Florida Railroad Company. 

The case is very plain on this point, and the surprising factis 
that a Secretary of the Interior should be so careless as to allow 
his name to be signed to such a paper, evidently prepared by an 
incapable law clerk. The opinion of the attorney-general of the 
State is of no importance unless it is true, but in this case we 
can easily understand his statement, and it is not, as claimed in 
the Secretary’s paper, that the Florida Railroad Company had 
acquired a right to the benefits of the internal-improvement act 
from Waldo to Tampa by accepting and building 20 miles of the 
line, and therefore the Peninsular Railroad Company could not 
have the same right and the same benefits for the same line, but 
that the Florida Railroad Company had not acquired the right 
to those benefits which were given to the Peninsular road; but 
that if the Florida Railroad Company should build any part of 
the line under its general charter the Peninsular road might 
commence from the end of that part of the line, and the benefits 


of the act would commence from the point to which under its - 


charter, and not under the internal-improvement act, the Florida 
Railroad Company might construct its road, and the Legislature 
might or might not give the Florida Railroad Company the ben- 
efit of the act for such part so constructed. 

In fact, the Florida road Company never constructed any 
part of the line from Waldo to Tampa, and was seized by the 
trustees as a completed road, declared by the company to be a 
completed road, and to have abandoned the right to be extended 
to Tampa, and it was sold as a completed r from Fernandina 
to Cedar Keys and purchased as a completed road from Fernan-. 
dina to Cedar Keys and the sale confirmed as a completed road 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys. 

Does it need any argument to show that even if the provisions 
of the act of January 5, 1885, of the State Legislature had been 
a disposal of the conditional grant made by Congress in May 
1866, which it was not, that the purchasers of a completed road 
could not have a right to an uncompleted road and to privileges 
and lands which the Legislature had declared in 1888. they had 
no right to, but which they had given in express terms to 
another company? 

It will be observed that immediately preceding the advent 
of she ae administration this fraudulent grant is hastily ap- 
proved. > 

The Secretary in his statement of the reasons for this ap- 
proval quotes from Secretary Lamar's opinion, as follows: 

The benefit of this grant was conferred by the State of Florida upon the 
Florida Railroad Com , whose rights and interests thereunder have 


been assigned and transferred through its successors to the Florida Railway 
and Navigation Company. N 


The laws of Florida give official notice that this statement is - 


untrue in all respects and without any warrant of fact. It was 
doubtless written by some law clerk and never examined, and 
rhaps not even read, by either Secretary Teller, Lamar, or 
oble. Neither of these distinguished men would have signed 
a paper, knowing its contents, which was indisputably untrue in 
its statements of fact. The internal-improvemen act of the State 
of Florida was approved in January, 1855. In May, 1856, one year 
and four months afterwards, Congress passed the act of 1856—of 
May 17—granting the land on the condition of a disposal by 
the Legislature, and the subsequent location and construction of 
a railroad from Fernandina to Tampa, with an extension to Cedar 
Keys, and of a line of road from Jacksonville to Pensacola, and 
in terms declaring that both lines should be entirely built in ten 
Fates and if not then completed the lands should revert to the 
nited States. 


The laws of the State show that the Legislature did not dis- 


pose of the land to the Florida Railroad Company or any other 
company. 

They also show that neither the Florida Railroad Company nor 
the Peninsular Railroad Company built any line of road to` 


Tampa. 
They also show that the Florida Railroad Company did not 


transfer its rights to the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
ny. - 
They also show that the Florida Railway and Navigation 


was not the successor either in law or in fact of the 
orida Railroad rey soon chartered before the internal- 
improvement act of 1855, and by amended charter after said act, 
ana referred to by Secretaries Schurz, Teller, Lamar, and Noble, 
but that there was no kind of connection between these two cor- 
porations. $ 

They also show that the internal-improvement act did not, 

t any benefits or land to the old Florida Railroad Company 
fom Waldo to Tampa. 

They also show that the old Florida Railroad Company did not 
build any line of road from Waldo to Tampa, and did not have, 
under the internal-improvement act of the State of Florida of 
May, 1855, a right to a single foot of land and never claimed to 
have a right to a foot of land or to have built an inch of railroad. 

These are indisputable facts set forth in the public laws of the 
State, and the alleged facts on which the claim of the Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company is based is only a fabric of 
falsehood. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that the claim to this 
land made by the Florida Railway Company and its successors 
is founded— 

First, on the statement that a disposal of it was made in the 
internal-improvement act to the Florida Railroad Company. 

Second, on the statement that the Florida Railroad Company 
transferred its rights to the Florida Railway and Navigation 
Company. 

The internal-improvement act of Florida did not attempt to 
apone cims land embraced in the grant made by Congress of 

ay 17, 1 

That act in terms declared that if Congress should grant land 
to the State to build a line of road from Fernandina to Tampa 
with extension to Cedar Keys, and Jacksonville to Escambia Bay 
via Pensacola, and the railroad companies authorized under that 
act should build the road to Tampa with extension to Cedar Keys, 
such companies as should build any part of the line in compliance 
with and under the provisions of the act of January 5, 1855, should 
have the land so far as they should build the road. 

No one pretends that the Florida Railroad Company ever 
built any line or road or any partof aline from Waldo to Tampa. 
All that these Secretaries claim is that the Florida Railroad Com- 
age | claimed the right to build the road from Waldo to Tampa 

1860, and commenced to build it. 

The act does not grant the land to a railroad company that 
1 the right to build the railroad and commenced to build 

t. 

This opinion contends that these two facts, viz, claiming the 
right to build the road, and commencing to build it, created a 
vested right which continued for centuries, and was transfera- 
ble to others. 

This proposition, even if there were any facts on which to base 
it, would be a monstrous fraud on the people—leaving out of 
view for the moment all other facts. The Florida Railroad Com- 
pany of 1855-1860 abandoned in 1866 the constructionof the road 

m Waldo to Tampa before building a single foot of the line 
and notified the State of Florida that their road from Fernandina 
to Cedar Keys was a completed road and subject to sale as a com- 
pera road; and that they were not able and did not intend to 
uild the road to Tampa; and the road was sold as a completed 
road, and bought as a completed road, and held as a completed 
road, and the sale confirmed to the purchasers by the Legisla- 
ture as a 3 road, and a new franchise granted to the 
purchasers to build a road to Tampa, not with a land grant, but 
with money bonds indorsed by the State, and in this new fran- 
chise the new company was limited to a period of time in which 
the franchise to build the road to Tampa, and the time expired 
without the new company building any road to Tampa. 

See, then, what an enormousfraud is this statement of a vested 
right claimed by the new company in the old Florida Railroad 
Company which abandoned all claim of right to build the road 
to Tampa, became extinct by the sale of its road as a completed 
road, the validity of its sale and purchase 3 55 new company, 
being by the law dependent on the fact of its being a completed 
road and having no right to build a road to Tampa, this new 
company having obtained from the Legislature an act confirming 
to them all the rights and franchises of the old company under 
the internal-improvement act of 1855, only so far as the road was 
built at the time of the sale. ~ 

This new Florida Railroad Company having also obtained an 
act of the Legislature authorizing them to build the road from 
Waldo to Tampa with money bonds and not with lands limited 
to a certain time and having failed to build it. 

New charters having been repeatedly given to other companies 
to build the road wit. 8 and with a grant of swamp 


Compan 
original 


and overflowed lands, without any mention of the grant of May 
17, 1856, and without even a reservation of the grant under the 
act of May 17, 1856. 

The Fiorida Railway and Navigation Company was inco 


rated as a new corporation in 1881, under the general laws of the 


State authorizing corporations to be made. This corporation 
had no kind of connection with the old Florida Railroad Com- 
pany, which had become extinct by the sale of the road in 1866 
as a completed road, fourteen years before this corporation was 
created, and which had abandoned the construction of a road to 
Tampa and all right to its construction, which was defunct by 


act of law and in fact, and which, so far from transferring any 


right to the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, had aban- 
doned and declared to the State its abandonment of any right 
to build the road to Tampa. 

In Searles etal. vs. Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
Company, Justice Bradley says: 

But although the road had not been constructed on the entire length of 
line or route projected and authorized by its charter, yet the company had 
stopped construction at Quincy, and the road seems to have been mutually 
8 by the 9 trustees as a completed road to this point. 
(2 Wood's Ct. Cl. Repts., 628.) 

Upon this subject of abandonment by the Florida Railroad 
Company of a right to build the road to Tampa, Mr. Justice 
Bradley, in an interlocutory motion in a case pending before 
him between the creditors of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 
Company and the new company and its stockholders which had 
been sold in like manner under the same act, held that the com- 
pany had abandoned the further completion of the road. 

It is really amazing that the Secretary of the Interior should 
have even a law clerk who would write such an opinion, discuss- 
ing the opinion of Attorney-General Papy in 1858 on the point 
whether the charter of the Peninsular Railroad Company enacted 
by that Legislature, which charter ted the benefits of the 
internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa to that com- 
pany, and not to the Florida Railroad Company, conflicted with 
the chartered right of the Florida Railroad Company. 

The Secretary’s law clerk, for I amsure he never read the paper 
he signed, commits the egregious mistake of not understanding 
the meaning of the language of the State attorney-general. 
The proposition was that the old Florida Railroad Company never 
acquired any vested right under the internal-improvement act 
of 1855 to build a road from Waldo to Tampa. The Florida Rail- 
road and Navigation Company claimed that they had, and that 
this was a vested right and had been transferred to them, and 
that with this vested right there was also transferred the right 
to the lands in the grant of May 17, 1856, which the Florida Rail- 
road Company had acquired by e the benefits of the in- 
ternal-improvement act of 1855 and locating a line and filing a 
map. 

The governor of the State, M. S. Perry, in his message, de- 
clared that the Florida Railroatl Company accepted the terms of 
the act of 1855 for a road from Fernandina to Tampa, with an 
extension to Cedar Keys, but thatthe Florida Railroad Company 
was not building a railroad from Fernandina to Tampa, with an 
extension to Cedar Keys, but was building a railroad from Fer- 
nandina to Cedar Keys, and that it was not therefore entitled to 
any of the benefits of the internal-improyement act either in 
respect to lands or bonds beyond the point of divergence from 
the line to Tampa, and recommended the charter of another rail- 
road company, and giving to this new company the right to build 
one and all the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 
1855. 

A bill to this effect having been presented, the Legislature 
referred the question whether the chartering of a new company 
to build the road to Tampa and giving such new company the 
benefits of the internal-improvement act conflicted with any 
right of the old Florida Railroad to build the road from Waldo to 
Tampa, to the Attorney-General, and heheld that it did not; that 
under the internal-improvement act of 1855 the Florida Railroad 
Company might build a road and the Legislature might author- 
ize the new company to build a lateral road to it and give such 
new company all the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 
1855, or might authorize such new company to commence at sny 
point to which the Florida Railroad Company had comple 
the road, and therefore there was no conflict with any right of 
the Florida Railroad Company, becauseit had no exclusive right 
under its charter to build the road and no right at all to any of the 
benefits of the internal-improvementact, and further, because the 
hb pasta eee act required not only an acceptance of the 
benefits of the act, but also a compliance with its terms by actu- 
ally building the road. 

-But the important fact is, that the Legislature did give the ex- 
clusive benefits of the internal-improvement act for the line from 
Waldo to Tampa to another company, and neither the Florida 
Railroad Company nor the Peninsular Railroad Company or the 
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new com 
died and e extinct without building any road. 

The facts, then, on which this mountain of fraud and falsehood 
has been erected, by which many millions of dollars have been 
and will be taken from the people of Florida, unless prevented by 
President Cleveland and Secretary Smith, to enrich a few men, 
are as shown by the laws of the State of Florida, to be as follows: 

An act of the Legislature of Florida conveyed all the . 
and overflowed lands granted to the State and all the inte - 
improvement lands, viz, 500,000 acres, granted to the State on 
her admission to the Union, to the governor and other State 
officers and their suc-essors, as ex officio trustees, in trust, to sell 
them and apply the proceeds to the payment of the interest on 
$10,000 to the mile of first-lien bonds of any companies which 
should be chartered to build and should actually build any part 
of the lines of road from Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar Keys and 
Jacksonville and Pensacola, in conformity with the provisions 
of said act, and also gave them the alternate sections of the 
swamp and overflowed lands and the internal-improvement land 
for 6 miles on either side of the road actually built. 

The trustees had nothing to do with the land embraced in the 
act of Congress of May 17, 1856, and it was nota part of their 
trust, but one section of the act promised that if Congress should 
grant land for this p ose the Legislature would grant it to the 
companies which should build any part of the line under that act; 
and no com es ever built any part of the line from that day to 
this from Waldo to Tampa or from Quincy to Pensacola under 
that act; and the companies thus chartered and which accepted 
the benefits of that act for any part of the said lines of road be- 
came extinct, and these roads have been sold by the State as 
completed roads, and their charters by act and operation of law 
and by statutory enactment became extinct functus officio. 

The land embraced in the trust has all been granted by the 
Legislature to other and different roads in other and different 
parts of the State. The act itself, as to all the benefits and rights 
embraced fn it, has been repealed by the passage of other and 
inconsistent acts, viz: 

An act prohibiting the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Com- 
pany from building the line to Escambia Bay, Pensacola, and pro- 
. for a line of road from Jacksonville to Mobile, and grant- 
ing State bonds instead of lands to such road, and by an act 
authorizing the new Florida Railroad Company, holding the 
completed road to Cedar Keys, to build from Waldo to Tampa, 
and authorizing them to issue money bonds for $15,000 a mile 
without any grant of land, not even mentioning the grant in the 
act of Congress of May 17,1856. We have, then— 

First. A grantof lands and a guarantee of interest on bonds on 
condition that a railroad should be built. 

Second, No road built. 

Third. A sale by the State of so much of the road as was built 
as a completed road. 

Fourth. The charter of new companies without any grant of 
land or any guarantee of interest. 

Fifth. A grant of the lands promised the companies first char- 
tered to other companies for other purposes on other lines and 
not to the Florida Railroad. 

Sixth. Anew company, chartered fourteen yearsafter the old 
companies became extinct, to build a railroad over a part of the 
same lines claiming to derive a right to the land nòt embraced 
in the trust, but subject to the conditions of the act of 17th May, 
1856, from these old extinct companies which abandoned the 
construction of the road, and were sold out as completed roads, 
and which did not build any part of the lines of road between 
the points in question. 

This claim to this land is sought to be derived from these old 
companies under an act which in terms grants land only as each 


y ever built the road, and both of the corporations 


10 miles shall be built, and which requires the companies receiv- 


ing the land to issue bonds, have the interest guaranteed by the 
internal-improvement fund and paid by the internal-improye- 
ment fund, and when paid the internal improvement fund tohave 
paid-up stock in the roads, and which requires the railroad com- 
panies under it to pay one-half of the net earnings to the internal- 
improvement fund, none of which conditions were contained in 
the new charters. 

From all this it is evident that neither the old Florida Rail- 
road Company nor any other of the companies chartered and 
authori to build any part of the lines of road mentioned in 
that act ever sess or could by any possibility acquire, any 
right to any land on the uncompleted part of the line, or trans- 

t any right to build the road over the uncompleted part of 
the line, or transfer to any other company rights which they 
a not have themselves to land on either side of the uncompleted 

es. 

Second. That none of the roads built under charters granted 
since the sale of these roads as completed roads are built under 
the internal-improvement act of 1855, because none of them are 


built with guaranteed interest bonds, none of them are built 

with donations of the swamp and overflowed land for 6 miles 
on either side of a line from Fernandina to Tampa, with exten- 
sion to Cedar Keys; none of them are required to pa one-half 
of their net 8 to the State, none to pay one- of 1 per 
cent to the internal-improvement fund as a sinking fund, none 
of them are required to be subject to all the provisions of the 


act of January 5, 1855—and the provisions of the internal- - 


improvement act of 1855 have been repealed by numerous acts 
entirely inconsistent with its requirements. 

The internal-improvement act conveyed all the swamp and 
overflowed lands and the 500,000 acres of intzrnal-improvement 
land, granted the State by Congress, to trustees, to sell and apply 
the proceeds to the payment of the interest on bonds of two lines 
of railroad, oncertainconditions. Theroadswerenotbuilt. The 
lands, by acts of the Legislature, have been withrawn from the 
trust and appropriated to other purposes, The parts of the 
tinon of road which were built have been sold as completed 
roads. 

New charters have been granted to other companies to build 
the uncompleted parts of the line without any of the conditions 

uired in the original trust. 

The old companies became insolvent and extinct, and it is now 
claimed that the new corporations derived a right from those old, 
insolvent, defunct corporations to land not embraced in the trust, 
but under a section of the act of January 5, 1855, which prom 
to give the land to these old defunct corporations if they should 
build the parts of the line which they did not build, and also un- 
der an act of Congress of May 17, 1856, which expressly declared 
that the Legislature should dispose of the land subsequent to the 
pases of the act and made the grant dependent on the disposal 

y the Legislature as each 10 miles should t be built. 

The proposition is that a defunct corporation which could 
only have had a right to land by buildinga railroad which it did 
not build, but abandoned, could transfer a valid right to the land 
to some other oompany organized and chartered many years 
after its failure and after the original corporation became ex- 
tinct and without life. 

The proposition is so false and so utterly without reason that 
itis evident that the Secretaries whose names are signed to these 
opinions never read them. In 1866 the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany’s road was sold by the State officers as ex-officio trustees as a 
completed road, on the ground that it had abandoned all intention 
and right to build any further. In 1868, two years after this sale 
the State Legislature declared to Congress that the State had 
not complied with the conditions of the act of May 17, 1846, and 
asked for a new grant in which none of the companies chartered 
before the war should have any interest or right. 

There was never a claim of succession of any of the newly char- 
tered companies to any of the rights of the old extinct companies 
to the uncompleted parts of the line of road. 2 

There was never any transfer, real or pretended, by either ac 
of parties or by act of the Legislature, of any right of the old 
companies to land on the uncompleted parts of the lines of toad 
mentioned in the act of 1855. But this is not all of this enor- 
mous fraud. Great quantities of land lying along surveyed 
routes of these old extinct companies, which have not been fol- 
lowed by the newly chartered companies, the Florida Railway 
and Navigation Company, nor the Florida Central and Penin- 
sular Railroad Company, and the Pensacola and Atlantic Rail- 
road Company have been fraudulently claimed and certified to 
these companies, land not embraced in the act, bevond the lim- 
its fixed in the law, and beyond the alternate sections within 6 
miles of the road actually built by the new companies, many years 
after the old companies had become extinct. Great areas of the 
land, I am informed, are outside of even the false and fraudu- 
lent indemnity limits prescribed in the act of May 17, 1856, and 

tly in excess of the amount of land embraced in the act of 
ngress, if the Legislature had disposed of it, and the roads had 
been built under such disposal. 

Sixty thousand acres of valuable land in the counties of Jack- 
son and Calhoun, in Florida, on which there are many T peo- 
ple living, have been approved, as I am informed, to Pensacola 
and Atlantic Railroad Company and SEEDA to be passed by 
deed from that corporation to the Florida Central and Peninsu- 
lar Railroad Company, as the successor of the Pensacola and 
Georgia Railroad Company, alleged to be under the act of Ma 
17, 1856, which gives land to the State as each 10 miles of ai | 
should be built. 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company has 
never built a foot of road on the west side of the Apalachicola 
River, and has no connection with, and is not the successor, either 
in fact or law, to any rights on the west side of the river, from the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, which did build the 
completed line of road from Lake City to me which was 
sold by the State officers as a completed road in 860, and was 
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3 from building any further by an act of the Legisla- 
of Florida. 

Ihave been on this land and know the people who are living on 
it, and I know from them and from the attorney of the Florida 


Central Peninsular Railroad Company, Mr. Benjamin Liddon, 
an able and zealous lawyer, that he has been taking the acknowl- 
edgment of these poe people of a tenancy of their homes under 
this € corporation for the purpose of see ar ta them either to 
buy their homes or be ejected from them by judgments obtained 
by proof of acknowledgments of title by tenant to his landlord. 

Such are the artifices by which in the courts the poor man, 
without money to defend his rights, is robbed of his home, his 
labor, and his property by corporations by the unlawful and 
fraudulent certification based on alleged facts by the Interior 
De ent which the public laws declare to be false. 

t a condition of government is exhibited by these plain 
and indisputable facts, as to which there can be no denial or doubt! 
It is one to awaken the most serious apprehensions for the pres- 
ervation of the rights of the people, the security of their homes, 
and the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. 

The same causes which have been powerful enough without 
the authority of law to ieee the people of Florida of their 
homes on this land and subject them and their children to the 
poneo of many millions of dollars will be sufficient in the fu- 

tol unlawful tribute upon the homes and labor of all the 
*people of the United States unless they shall be removed. 

Ina purccomens where the rights of the people are dependent 
on the integrity of courts, where the executive oflicersare charged 
with taking care that the laws for their protection shall be faith- 
fully executed, shall we find neither courts nor executive officers 
afi millions of acres 15 land mom being 1 taken 

m of by great corporations, and the people living upon it 
either dispossessed and driven away from them or subjected to 
the payment of tribute to the corporations? 

The public servants who seek to protect the peopleare pursued 
with the slander and detraction of the hireling correspondents 
of venal newspapers. The power of these great tions is 
felt in the Legislatures, the Congress, the Executive Depart- 
ments, the cial tribunals. 

If the Senate in this executive session shall not find time and 
, opportunity to take some steps towards redressing this great 
wrong I persuaded the approaching Congress will not fail to 
find a remedy; and if Congress shall fail to protect the people 
and bring to justice the criminals who have 3 
great wrong on them, on the majesty of the law, and on the 
ey, of the Government, I have confidence that the President, 
who is the fearless friend and defender of public right and the 
rights and liberties of the peo le, and his able and learned Sec- 
retary of the Interior, will findſit to be within the range and com- 
petency of their executive power to uncover these frauds, set 
them aside, and furnish protection to those who have been 
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These, then, are a true recital of the facts asstated in the pub- 
lic laws of the United States and the State of Florida. As to 
their absolute truth there can be neither denialnor doubt. These 
facts show, in connection with similar facts relating to the swamp 
and overflowed land grant made in the act of Congress of 1850 
and supplementary acts, a case where the soil of an entire State 
has been taken in violation of law and in he prama to the per- 
sonal use and emolument of a few individuals, a case in which 
tribute for their benefit has been im and is sought to be im- 

on every man who cultivates the soil now and for all time 

come, & case where a largeshare of the labor and the comforts 

of every family, the education of every child, the means of sup- 

tof every church and of all charities is taken away from them 

be applied to the uses and enjoyments of strangers and non- 
residents and very largely of aliens. 

It rests with Mr. Cleveland, the President of the United States, 
the firm and fearless friend of the le and of justice and 
right, and his able Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, 
or with the Congress, or with the Legislature of the State to 
prevent the consummation of this great wrong, this monstrous 
and inexcusable robbery of the people, this betrayal of all the 
principles and pledges of the Democratic party, and to bring to 

nt all persons who have been criminally connected with 

e perpetration of this conspiracy against the United States. 

The question remains for us to consider, to what extent the 
official declaration of three Secretaries of the Interior of the ex- 
istence of a law and facts which the journals of Congress and of 
State legislatures show does not exist can create such a law and 
such a fact and deprive citizens of their rights and of their homes. 

The act of Congress (R. S., 2449) is as follows: 

lands have been, or ma; 

Soa carves the 3 title of tne ions or require patents to be issued 
therefor, the list of inate wait have ay hereafter 

Commissioner of the General Land 


originals or copies of the original deeds, shall be 
le of all the lands embraced a t are ot. the 


seventh 


Thisstatuteis very plain, and makesany certification by acom- 
missioner or approved by a Secretary of the Interior of land not 
embraced in an act of Congress and not intended to be granted 
thereby absolutely null and void. 

It is attempted to explain away the force of this act of Con- 
gress in its application to this grant by the statement that the 
act of May 17, 1856, and the swamp-land grant convey a fee-simple 
title, and therefore the Secretary’s approval of these fraudulent 
lists is not within the term and meaning of the act. 

This contention is manifestly untrue. No fee-simple title can, 
eo instanti, on the approval of a law, be conveyed to anything 
which has not and can not have an existence until some subse- 
quent act occurs or some subsequent condition be performed. 

This proposition, if reason has anythingato do with law or its 
interpretation, is self-evident. 

The act of May 17, 1856, makes the grant dependent on sev- 
eral subsequent conditions before it could take effect, viz: 

On a disposal by the State Legislature; 

On a location by authority of the State of a line of railroad 
under such disposal; 

on the actual building of such line of road under such dis- 

posal; 
On the continuous performance of these conditions by the 
State; and this latter condition requires that the State should 
not abandon the performance of these several conditions and de- 
clare its failure to comply with them and the purpose never to 
comply with them, and her abandonment of their performance, 
as did the State of Florida in respect to this grant. a 

Tho same BITE is true of the swamp and*overflowed 
land grant of 1850 and the supplementary acts. These acts of 
Congress provide not that a fee-simple title was conveyed co 
instanti to the State on the 4 abi of the act, but that when 
from the field notes of surveys by the United States it should be 
ascertained that on each 40 acres of land there was a ater 
part of it, viz,21 acres,so swamp and overflowed as to be thereby 
rendered unfit for cultivation, a title should then vest, but subject 
to the condition that the State should sell the land and apply the 
proceeds to the construction of the levees and ditches necessary 
to make it dry and fit for cultivation. 

The acts of Congress granting swamp and overflowed land 
to the States nowhere provide that a fee-simple title to areas of 
40 acres of land on which there is 21 acresof dry land fit for cul- 
tivation shall vest immediately on the passage of the law. 

Neither do ey eae that the fact whether they are swamp 
or overflowed shall be determined by two false statements in 
regard to the facts. Not only the words of this act, before 
goes but also its objectand spirit, are clear and unmistakable. 

ts purpose was that all lands which required to be selected, 
which required an approval by a Commissioner of Public Lands or 
a Secretary of Interior, should be subject to its provisions, and 
that if a Commissioner or a Secretary should in any link of lade 
approve any notembraced in an act of Congress and not intended 
to be embraced thereby, such approval should be void and con- 
vey no interest whatever. The answer is plain and self-evident. 
The approval is absolutely null and void, as much so as his ap- 
proval of the Capitol or Executive Mansion of the United States 
to some corporation. 

It requires no argument to show that the only object and pur- 

of the law was to prevent unlawful certifications of the pub- 

ic lands and to make all unlawful certifications absolutely void. 
The only question to ask is whether an approval of land by a 
Secretary thirty-seven years after the we of this act of Con- 
gress, which required a disposal by the Tapleintars and the build- 
ing of railroads under such disposal, and requires that it should 
be done within ten years, when no such disposal was made and no 
such railroad built under such disposal, is embraced in the terms 
of such an act of Congress and intended to be conveyed thereby? 

Let us look at another side of this case. Are the officials who 
have been connected with the unlawful 9 of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States in Florida liable under the crimi- 
nal laws and is it the duty of the officers of the United States to 
take care that the laws shall be executed? 


` LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There is a statute of-the United States which may properly be 
applied to such a case. It reads as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit offense against the 
United States, or to e United States in ATY TARDAR or for 9 
pose, and one or more of such persons do any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy, all the parties to such conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of 
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than $1,000 not more than $10,000, and to imprisonment more 
than two — — 2400 Revised ‘Statutes, * 

Is procuring unlawful certifications of vast bodies of the public 
lands of the United States on false statements of law and fact. 
which the public laws of the United States and of the State of 
Florida prove to be false, attempting to defraud the United States 
or defrauding the United States? 

The question answersitself. There can be no doubt that this 
act is within the terms of the law. 

The questions presented by this record profoundly concern the 
por etuity ot our Government. If the public lands of our country, 

edicated by the established poliey of our laws to be free homes 
for our people, ean be changed into the vast properties of indi- 
viduals, and thousands of ions of dollars be exacted from our 
people as purchase money by unlawful methods and without the 
sanction of Congress and no remedy be found, then indeed our de- 
9 5 8 and a fraud and our Republic a failure. 

The {DING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
resolution reported by the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I feel some reluctance in bring- 
ing this matter before the Senate now, but I feel under a very 
deep obligation to do so, and I will do it in a very few words. I 
shall offer an amendment, which I hope the Senate will adopt. 

I stated afew days ago, when Lin uced the resolution which 
Lhave converted into an amendment to the pe resolution, 
that at the last session of Congress the following resolution was 
passed, which E will read, so that the Senate may understand 
the scope of the investigation which was then imposed upon the 
committee: 

APRIL 19, 1822. 


the 
depression and the remedies therefor. particularly whether the re- 


ports of the Department of culture on the distributi 


on and consump- 
tion of farm products, published from time to time by authority of the Secre- 


of Agriculture, contribute in any way to such depression of the market 

prices of such products, and whether any proper governmental 8 eget 

F and whether such publication should be con- 
> 


wise to ais dur the recéss and sessions of the te, at such times and 
pace as they may deem advisable, to employ a stenographer and such cler- 
Do authorized to send for persons and papers, the expense of such investiga. 
tion to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

If the Senate will give me their attention for a moment or two 
I shall state what we did under that resolution. In the first 
place, we applied to the Secretary of the Senate for funds to 
carry on the investigation. We were informed that the contin- 
gent fund had been about absorbed poo aai committees, and 
only the sum of $1,000 was allowed us. e employed an expert, 
and we have spent nearly $1,000 in paying his salary. We have 
collected information from nearly all the countries in the world. 
We applied to the Secretary of State, and he issued a circular 
to our consuls in all countries which are producing cotton, mak- 
ing 75 ea — in relation to the subject. e have secured a good 
deal of information, though we are very far from having com- 
plied with the order of the Senate. 

Before the last nped agai adjourned, fearing that the commit- 


that they be authorized, by subcommittee or other- 


tee would be swam again in relation to funds, I introduced a 
resolution continuing the committee. I estimated that about 
the sum of #5,000 could be economically expended in these in- 
vestigations. That would not be enough, but that sum could be 
economically expended. Two subcommittees were appointed, 
one on cotton, and the other embracing all the other agricultural 
products of the country. 

I wish now to submit to the Senate whether they will at this 
time provide that committee with the means of prosecuting 
their vestigation. If we have to go before the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, it is very certain, from the number of 
similar resolutions which have been passed, that we shall get 
far less than a sufficient sum. So I merely want to put the 
question to the Senate now, whether on this great matter of the 
agricultural interests of the 5 they will provide the funds 
necessary for an investigation. Of course, if the Senate vote 
down my amendment and we can not have the funds in order to 
make the investigation, that ends it; we can do nothing, and 
we must wait for a more favorable time. 

If the Senate will adopt the resolution, then I hope that the 
investigation is in such a state of progress that we shall be en- 
abled to reach a conclusion and to finish our labors by the meet- 
ing of the next session of Con 4 

Ir. GORMAN. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will not press his amendment at this time. 

a GEORGE. I shall call forthe yeas and nayson the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORMAN. The appropriation which has been already 
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made on this account is very limited, only $25,000, and there is 

but one of two things to do, either to confine the expenditure 

within that amount, or to have a deficiency at the beginning of 

the next session of Congress. z 

—.— GEORGE. I do not propose to go beyond the appropria- 
on. 

Mr. GORMAN. I submit to the Senator from Mississippi , 
that, under the resolution as reported by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, the 
committee will take up the whole subject and adjust it trap 1 
have no doubt when the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate come to consider the matter 
they will give due importance to the resolution of the Senator 
from Mississippi, which was the first to pass, and what the Sen- 
ator has now said upon the floor will have great weight with the 
committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why can not the Senate act? 

Mr. GORMAN. Because there is no precedent for it. Of 
course the Senate can take control of such a matter as this, but 
it never has done so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there any precedent for the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses dividing this fund? 

Mr. GORMAN. That committee have always 3 It. 

Mr. GEORGE. But have the committee always divided and 
apportioned it? 

Mr. GORMAN. That has been done in the way I indicated 
this morning, by the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but not by the Committee on Contingent 

uses. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Secretary of the Senate at the last ses- 
sion, as I stated this morning, had in view all the difficulties of 
arriving at a proper conclusion, and with the natural embarass- 
ment under which an officer of the Senate would labor at any 
time in such a case, he desired this rule to be adopted as one 
which would better accommodate the Senate and promote the 
public interest. Under the peculiar conditions in which that 
officer stands now, it is absolutely necessary for his comfort and 
for the comfort of everybody that his former uest should be 
complied with. That is all there is in the resolution. I have 
no doubt in the world from what I know of the condition of the 
funds that the Senator from Mississippi will accomplish what he 
desires. ` ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to be understood per- 
fectly about this matter. In the first place, there is just as much 
precedent for the introduction of my amendment for the action of 
the Senate as there was for the resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses to make their apportionment. 

I do not wish to do anything which would show that I had any 
disrespect or distrust of the Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
but I have stated the facts which the Senate -can understand. 
that its order made at the last session of the Senate was defeated 
because the contingent fund was used up or apportioned so as to 
ere nothing, or next tonothing, for the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HARRIS. Allow me to ask the Senator if the very fact 
that he states does not furnish the strongest argument for sub- 
mitting this question to a responsible committee of this body to 
apportion the funds for the investigations which have been or- 
3 The Senator states that his committee was left out in 
the cold. : A 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not that. The fund was apportioned be- 
fore the committee was raised. That was what I intended to say. 

Mr. HARRIS. Still, I understand the Senator to say that 
the appropriations for these investigations had been so distrib: 
uted by the Secretary as to leave no funds to enable the Sena- 
tor’s committee to proceed with their investigation. 

Mr. GEORGE. That was not my statement exactly, and it 
does not convey a fair and just idea of what I intended to present 
to the Senate. I intended to say to the Senate that I applied to 
the Secretary of the Senate assoon as practicable after the adop- 
tion of the resolution to which I have referred in Aprillast, and 
I found at that time that the money had been apportioned in the 
way I have stated, so that the Secretary had no discretion in de- 
ciding between that committee and the others. . 

Mr. HARRIS. -The money was already apportioned. 

Mr. GEORGE. The money wasalready gone. I wish to get 
the Senate, if they want this investigation to go on, to give the 
committee out of the contingent fund the sum of $5,000. If the 
Senate do not want to do that, if ma want the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to.stop the investigation which it 
has begun, I am perfectly content; I have done my duty. Lask 
the Senate to adopt the amendment which I have offered in ac- 
cordance with the views of several of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced members of this body. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


i 5 It is proposed to add to the pending reso- 
ution: ' 


That the said committee be, and maay are hereby, instructed to 


on of the condition of agriculture in the United 

y the resolution of the Senate, to be made by the 

ttee on Agriculture and Forestry, the sum of 9,000, $1,000 of which to 

be paid out of the contingent fund available for the present fiscal year, and 

the remainder out of the contingent fund for the next fiscal year; which 

said sum of $5,000 is to be first deducted for the use aforesaid, and the bal- 
ance remaining of said sum only shall be apportioned by said committee, 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Mr. President, there can not be a 
doubt, I take it, if this resolution passes, that some of the com- 
mittees which have been already authorized will be placed in 
exactly the position which the Senator describes himself as hav- 

been placed in at the last session of Congress. 

solutions have already been passed authorizing six commit- 
tees to sit during the recess. There are pending before the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses now, I think, six other res- 
olutions covering a like order. 

Many Senators think that some of the pending resolutions 
involve matters of considerable importance, and should be re- 
ported; but take the six already authorized, take the sum dis- 

ble, and deduct from that sum the sum covered by this res- 
olution, and it follows as inevitably as the rule of subtraction 
would follow that there will not be the wherewith to apply to 
the other committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. BATE. I should like to know, for I am not exactly in- 
formed, precisely what is the situation. I know we passed a reso- 
lution in regard to having the matter spoken of by the Senator 
from Mississippi investigated. I think it is highly important 
that that shou Tbe done. Iknow of noinvestigation which could 
take place that would be more beueficial to the Senate or of 
greater interest to the public. I should like to know where the 
other money has gone and to what particular committees it is 

ed. I was not aware of any distinction being made as to 
the amount except a thousand dollars to this committee, and that 
committee, and the other committee. Ishould like very much to 
have a statement as to what committees will get the $25,000, and 
let us see if we can not make a partition that will be agreeable 
to the Senator from Mississippi, representing the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

r. GEORGE. I wish to make only one statement in reply to 
the Senator from Louisiana. It is no objection to the adoption 
of this amendment that it does not leave funds enough for the 
other committees. The very object I had in view in offerin 
the amendment was because the fund was not sufficient for al 
the committees; and I wanted the Senate to decide upon the 
relative importance of the work to be done by several commit- 
tees; that is all: 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator did not understand 
my statement as objecting to his amendment. I simply made 
ay statement so that the Senate might be in possession of the 

‘acts. 

Mr. HARRIS. I merely desire to say that we confer by this 
resolution upon the Committee to Audit and Controi the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate the apportionment of the appro- 
priations for that purpose. The Senator from Mississippi, as 
every other Senator, it seems to me, should recognize the fact 
that that committee will take into consideration the character, 
the ar poops and the necessity of the investigation proposed, 
and will exercise a sound discretion and judgment as to how the 
fund shall be apportioned between the various committees pro- 
posing to investigate different subjects. 

Now, the Senator from Mississippi proposes to deprive that 
committee of the discretion or the power in the light of such 
facts as may control its action as to the relative importance of 
investigations. He proposes by an order of the Senate todeprive 
it of any discretion or judgment whatever in respect to this par- 
ticular matter, while I suppose the Senator from Mississippi is 
willing for it to have the discretion in respect to all other mat- 
ters. 

I have a very kindly side towards the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but unfortunately for me, I have a kindly side towards all 
committees. If it be a proper rule to allow a committee of this 
body to apportion that fund there should be no exception. 

I shall vote against the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and all other kindred amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not intend to have it in- 
ferred from anything that has been said here that I have any 
desire to cast any suspicion upon the fairness, judgment, etc., of 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. ct that com- 


Provided, 
set apart for the inves' 
States, etc., as directed 


mittee, and I would not have introduced the resolution if I had 
1 net obtained the consent of the chairman of the committee 
to do it. 

The Senate has a right, and it is its duty, to decide upon the 


relative importance of these investigations when it is conceded 
that the money is insufficient. That is all I ask the Senate to 
do. If the Senate believes that the investigation ordered to be 
made by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is not of 
more importance to the country than all the rest put together, 
then it can vote down my amendment. My opinion is that it is 
the most eg Sees duty the Senate has committed to any of its 
committees in the last or the present Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi to the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. Š 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Maryland to with- 
hold the motion that I may rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege. It will take buta few moments. 

Mr. GORMAN. As a matter of course I yield for a personal 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will proceed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire, while the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is in his seat, to make some 
reference to statements made by him with regard to myself in 
his remarks on yesterday. 

I did not distinctly understand whether the Senator from In- 
diana stated that he might have heard certain facts about my offi- 
cial action as Secretary of the Navy or that he had heard those 
facts. I looked in the RECORD this morning for the speech of 
the Senator, but it has not yet been published in the RECORD, 
and may not be until after the extraordinary session of the Sen- 
ate has closed. I find, however, what purports to be a verbatim 
report of the Senator's remarks in the Washington Post of this 
morning, April 15, and I read as follows: 

Ihave heard alleged of the Senator from New Hampshire various grave 
and ugly things which I have not credited. I have heard men say that while 
he was Secretary of the Navy he built three or four ships that made but one 
trip in their lives, and that was to the bottom of the sea. [More laughter in 
the rig I have heard it alleged that the contractors who bulit them 
retired from their work rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same time, 
I have heard these things said. . 

Mr. President, I thought I had kepta pretty good track of 
the various attacks which have been made upon me from time to 
time, both personal and official. If I had bane called upon to 
frame an indictment for the Senate against myself for the Sena- 
tor from Indiana to use in this Chamber, I could have given 
him one with more semblance of correctness than the one which 
it has pleased him to bring forth against me. 

It so happens that I never heard of either of these charges. 
I have heard many statements about myself, true and false, but 
never until now did I hear that I had been charged as Secretary 
of the Navy with building three or four ships which made but 
one trip and that was to the bottom of the sea. 

The only ships that were built while I had the honor to occupy 
that office were the Chicago, the Boston, the Atlanta, and the 
Dolphin: and those ships I think are very much afloat at this 
day. When the great review takes place in Hampton Roads 
and in New York Harbor those ships will appear as fine ships 
as exist in the world, of the period when they were constructed. 
While the Dolphin will contain on board the President of the 
United States. the Cabinet, and possibly Senators now upon this 
floor, I devoutly hope that she will not go, as she never has yet 
gone, to the bottom of the sea. 

I built no other ships; I made no other contracts. All the con- 
tracts for those ships were made with Mr. John Roach, It can 
not be Mr. Roach that the Senator meant when he said, I have 
heard it alleged that the contractors retired from their work 
rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same time.” Senators 
and the country know what became of John Roach. He became 
a failed contractor through the injustice of my successor as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. His affairs went into the hands of assignees 
and he died a broken-hearted man. 

It has not been my purpose, I have not thought it becoming 
in me, to bring at any length at any time the circumstances of 
Mr. Roach’s failure before the Senate, and I do it now only for 
the purpose of showing to the Senate that the Senator from In- 
diana was very much mistaken when he gave an intimation to 
the country that the allegations here narrated were correct and 
true. I desire to interpose a distinct denial to those charges, 
and also to deny any imputation that has ever found ifs way into 
the public prints in any way affecting either my personal or my 
official integrity. 

Mr. President, it has not been my custom to notice mere gen- 
eral charges, but since I have been old enough to holda pen and 
write, there has never been any specific soo, of any kind made 
against me that I have not promptly noticed by my voice and 


my pen. 


1893. 
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I certainly am not wil to be deterred from pressing the 
resolution concerning the ator from North Dakota’by any 
suggestions of this d. If at any time any Senator sees fit to 
make a serious allegation against me, either as an individual or 
as a public official before my entrance into the Senate, I shall 
promptly meet the allegations and close by a request for an in- 
vestigation. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana and other Senators upon that side of the Cham- 
ber to the position which they have taken in the late debate. It 
is one that never will allow any Senator to have an investigation 
of any charges made against him, however injurious they may 
be, concerning his life before he became a member of this body. 
Senators can come in here and make allegations of any sort they 

lease about a brother Senator, and if they relate to transactions 

appening before he was elected, the only remedy for that Sen- 
ator is to make denial upon the floor of the Senate. If the dce- 
trine which the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber are 
asserting is the correct one, under no circumstances is there any 
constitutional right of this body to investigate for the pu 
of relieving a Senator upon this floor from the opprobrium which 
may attach to unjust charges. 

That has not been hitherto the precedent of the Senate, and I 
trust that it is not hereafter to be the precedent of the Senate. 
I trustthatthe requestof the Senator from North Dakota that he 
may be investigated will be granted and that the hg bape of the 
Senator from Montana that he be investigated may be granted; 
and it will be entirely agreeable to me to be myself investigated 
concerning any charge which any Senator undertake seri- 
ously to make upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not know that the Senator from Indiana 
intended that anyone should understand in this broad land that 
the charges which he said he had heard against me were true, 
but for fear that some person might say that I sat silent in the 
Chamber after the Senator had stated that he had heard these 
things, I deemed it my duty and my privilege to make the state- 
ment which I now submit to the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire says I was mistaken in what I said yesterday. I 
was not mistaken. I was making no accusation against that 
Senator: I was bringing no charge against him; but I was illus- 
trating the conduct of the other side of the Chamber. I was 
alluding to the fact that for years past the country has rung with 
charges against Senators on that side of the Chamber, imputing 
to them faults and offenses graver even than those imputed to 
the Senator from North Dakota; and in illustration of the fact 
that they had sat silent, had never taken up the spirit of accusa- 
tion or investigation while their own people were affected, I 
alluded en passant, without any intention of being responsible 
for the truth of the charge, that I had even beard the Senator 
himself gravely accused. I have, and others have. 

The very language which I used I heard used by others, and 
at not a very remote period of time from the present. Papers 
have been sent to me. 1 am no dumping ground either, as the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] so well said yesterday. 
I toss those things into the waste basket and the fireplace; I 
have great contempt for them. But I was illustrating the fact 
that the Senators on the other side of the Chamber, especially 
the Senator from New Hampshire, were swift to avenge what 
the Senator termed the purity of the Senate when he could make 
a point against a political adversary, but he was silent and dumb 
in the presence of charges affecting not merely himself, but other 
Senators on that side of the Chamber. It was in that spirit 
I brought it forward and in none other. 

Iam not an accusing spirit. I hold that those accusations 
should not be investigated if the offenses imputed took place 

rior to the election here. That was my argument yesterday. 
Totana on it now. Isaid Pea that I did not arraign that 
side of the Chamber for what they have not done in the past, but 
what they were trying todo now in the present, totally incon- 
sistent with what their career had been heretofore, betraying a 
N and a phariseeism inconsistent with what I conceive 
to be a manly and true position, especially under the limitations 
of our Constitution. 

I say to the Senator from New Hampshire if he is never ar- 
raigned or accused until I do it he will go very free and cheer- 
ful through life, unless it might be necessary, as I thought it 
was yesterday, to confront him with an illustration growing out 
of accusations even against himself. I have none to make, and 
I make none now. 

I believe this is all I desire to say. 

Mr. GORMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I hope the Senator from Maryland will 

ield tome. I desire to occupy the attention of the Senate for a 
ew moments. 


Mr. GORMAN. If it is a personal matter, I will yield; but the 
Senator must understand and appreciate that we ought to pro- 
ceed with the business before us. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It is a personal matter. I think it can 
be construed as a personal matter. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then, of course, I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I will occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate a very short time. 

Mr. President, I trust the Senate will notadjourn until it gives 
my colleague the opportunity which he has asked to have an in- 
vestigation of the seriousallegations and accusations made against 
him. I believe when my colleague rose in his place in the Sen- 
ate yesterday and said that he courted an investigation here 
that through him the State of North Dakota was speaking and 
demanding a right that itsrepresentative in this body be heard. 
That, it seems to me, is a very high ideal of State rights. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I rise to a question of or- 
der. The Senator from North Dakota is not speaking toa ques- 
tion of personal privilege. He is arguing a question that it 
would require unanimous consent for him to pursue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Indiana that the floor was given to the Senator 
from Maryland; that he yielded the floor, and the Chair recog- 
nized the Senator from North Dakota. As to the question of 
the propriety of the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota, 
that isa natter he must judge of himself. It is not a question 


oforder. The Chair recognizes the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think that this matter is personal to 
me, as it relates to my colleague and to the State I have the 


honor in part to represent here. 

Mr. President, I claim that no political party has a right to 
come here and deny the privilege asked for by my colleague. I 
hope, as I said in the beginning, that the Senate will not adjourn 
without giving him the opportunity he has asked to be investi- 
gated. Ido not want him to go back to his people and to rest under 
this cloud all summer until we convene here again next Decem- 
ber. I believe the Senate should grant him the request he has 
made here. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution sub- 
misted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] may be 

opted. 

r. VEST. I object. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent—— : 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed 

Mr. CHANDLER. [rise to a question of order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object, and that ends it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from North Dakota, being on the floor, had a 
right to make the request as part of his remarks, and that his 

uest the Chair is bound to submit to the Senate. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from North Dakota? 
r. COCKRELL. There is. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending which, a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business was unquestionably in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before a motion can be made 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business by a Sen- 
ator the Senator must be recognized by the Chair. The Chair 
had recognized no one but the Senatorfrom North Dakota. The 
Chair understands that there is objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is; I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


ANTITRUST AND INTERSTATE-COMMERCE DECISIONS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Idislike at this moment to ask the priv- 
ilege, but as I feel compelled to leave the Chamber I wish to 
make a request. 

A few days ago, in that latitude of debate which is permitted 
here, the decisions that have excited some comment throughout 
the country, made by Judge Ricks, in Ohio, and Judge Speer, in 
Georgia, were referred to. It was very evident, when I read the 
comments made upon the decisionof Judge Speer, that the same 
misapprehension the newspapers seemed to be under had also 
chen with some Senators who addressed themselves to that 
subject. 

I have in my hand the full decision of Judge Speer, transmit- 
ted to me by that judicial officer. It bears upon questions of 
moment and of exceeding importance that have excited- very 
proat interest. Referring as the decision does more particu- 

arly to the antitrust act and the interstate-commerce law, I 
think it would be well that the decision, which is not of es 
should appear in the RECORD. I ask the unanimous consent o 
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the Senate that it bo printed in the RECORD of to-day’s pro- 


Mr. BUTLER. I object. $ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 

| lina objects to the request of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask if there is objection to 

e as a document the three decisions which were re- 
erred to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I was on the point of asking that it be 
printed as a document. 

Mr. HOAR, That is what I desire. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I know a great many will desire to see it. 

‘Mr. VEST. Let that be done. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
object to that request? 

r. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to add to the request to print the 
decision of Judge Speer, that the document also include the de- 
cisions of Judge Taft and Judge Ricks, to be printed under the 
direction of the Committee on Printing, if the chairman will 
undertake it. 

Mr. VEST. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
gpass of the Senator from Nebraska, as amended by the Senator 

m Massachusetts, thatthe decisions be printed as a document? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. All three decisions are to be printed? 

Mr. MANDERSON. All three are to be printed. 
ane PRESIDINGOFFICER. Thatis the understanding of the 

air. 

The order was reduced to writing and entered on the Journal, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the a 5 „Judge Ricks, 
of Ohio, and J Te 888 mane 5 inten 3 the rights 


and duties of employés and construction of the antitrust and inter- 
state-commerce laws be printed in document form for the use of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. $ 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and thirty 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted this day by Mr. Davis, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed and bound for the use of the Senate 1,500 
additional copies of Executive Document No. 82, Fifty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, being the proceedings of the international monetary confer- 
ence. 


REPORT OF IMMIGRANT COMMISSIONER SCHULTEIS, 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. CHAN- 
DLER, reported it without amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, directed to print for 
the use of the Senate, with a title 12,000 additional es of the report 
of Immigrant Commissioner H. J. Schulteis, contained in I, House Ex- 
peor te ument No. 235, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 263 to 323, 

Mr. GORMAN. The reports accompanying these resolutions 
will be printed under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER). The reports 
will be printed under the rule. 

THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I offer, with great pleasure, the resolu- 
tion I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the Vice-President for the impartiality and courtesy with which he has 
presided over the Senate during its present extraordinary session. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution; and it was agreed to nem. cou. 
INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY. 
Mr. GEORGE. I ask leave to call up the resolution, which I 
introduced several days ago, in relation to the investigation of 


the agricultural interests of the country. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does Chair understand the 


Senator from Mississippi that he desires to call up the resolu- 
tion which he offered as an amendment to the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the indopendent resolution. 


* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. GEORGE 
on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to set apor for the investigation of the condition of ture in the 
United States, ete., as directed by the resolution of the te to be made 
by the Committee on iculture and Forestry, the sum of $5, one thou- 
sand of which to be paid out of the contingent fund available for the present 
fiscal year and the remainder out of the contingent fund for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
When the Senate went into executive session the measure pend- 
ing before it was the resolution of the Senator from Missouri 

. COCKRELL] reported by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Ex of the Senate, to which the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. GEORGE] had offered an amendment, 
and the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi was the 
pending question. That is the matter now before the Senate, 
according to my conception of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move to take up the resolution which has 
just been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that in 
the judgment of the Chair the point of order raised by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is well taken, and the business properly be- 
fore the Senate is the resolution of the Senator from Missouri, 
the pending question being on the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move to take up the resolution just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 3 
now moves that the resolution just read be taken up for consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before we get into a wrangle here 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want any wrangleaboutit. Imerely 


want a vote on my motion. 


Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator from Mississippi to test the 
strength of his case upon his amendment, which presents pre- 
cisely the same question. Why should he move to divert the 
Senate from the consideration of the resolution reported by one 
of its standing committees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of any other than the regular 
order is not debatable. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution submitted by him. [Putting 
the question.] The Chair isin doubt. 

wee COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays and be done 
with it. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a parliamentary a ree I desire to 
know whether if this resolution be taken up it must not under 
the law go to the Committee to Audit A Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that a 
reference would not be necessary, as a resolution has already 
been passed authorizing an appropriation for the purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. The resolution for that purpose has already 

the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will peram me, this resolution pro- 
vides that $1,000 of the sum is to be paid out of the contingent 
fund for this year, the remainder to be paid out of the contingent 
fund for next year. The resolution creates for the first time a 
charge upon a particular contingent fund, I submit. I will not 
press the question if the Chair is not in doubt about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is not properly 
now before the Chair for it to rule upon. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let the yeas and nays be ordered 
if the Senator from Mississippi wants them. 

The and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Sine die. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will allow me one moment. 
I withdraw the objection I made to the consideration of the res- 
olution reported by the committee, and will state that my objec- 
tion was only to the consideration of the resolution in executive 


session. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Mississippi to al- 
low by unanimous consent the two resolutions which haye been 
reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate to be adopted first, so as to show 
what special committees are to be authorized to sit in vacation, 
and then dispose of his resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to have a vote of the Senate upon the 
question whether they will give the money, in preference to all 
other appropriations out of the contingent fund, to the Agricul- 
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tural Committee. For that reason I desire to have the vote on | Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Florida has moved that 


motion now. 
r. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will the 
Senator from Missouri, with the understanding that debate is 
proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CO KRELL. I do not rise under unanimous consent, but 


to a question which isin order. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn sine die. 3 
Mr. HIGGINS. I hope that will not be done. 


Mr. GEORGE. I for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn sine die. On that ques- 
son aie yeas and nays are demanded by the Senator from Mis- 

ippi. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to understand the question. Is 
the motion to adjourn sine die? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to adjourn sine 
die. The roll will be called on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri. > 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy]. 

Mr. PUGH. All pairs are off now. 

Mr. CAREY. I am informed that all pairs are off. I vote 


„% hn.“ s 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Idaho is at liberty to vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. SHOUP’S name was called). I desire 
toannounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. SHOUP] with the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. z 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 23, nays 23, as follows: 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—23. 
Beny, Dolph, Hill, Pasco, 
Blackburn, Fauikner, Jones, Ark. Platt, 
Brice, Gibson, Podge. Pugh, 
Butler, Gorman, Mc an, Turpie, 
Carey, Harris, Morrill, Vest. 
Cockrell, Hawley, > 
NAYS—23. 
Bate, Dubois, Hun Pefter, 
Call, George, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Chandler, Gordon, yle, Stockbridge, 
Coke, Hansbrough, Manderson, ‘oorhees, 
Cullom, Higgins, Martin, White, La. 
Davis, Hoar, Murphy, 
NOT VOTING—3. 

Aldrich, Gallinger, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Allen, Gray, Power, Vance, 
Allison, Hale, Proctor, Vilas, 
Caffery, Irby, Ransom, Walthall, 
Camden, Lindsay, Sherman, Washburn, 

McP. Show te, Cal. 
Colquitt, Smit n, 
Daniel, Mitchell, uire, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Mitchell, Wis, Stanford, 
Frye, Morgan, Stewart, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote being a tie, the mo- 
tion to adjourn sine die does not prevail. 

Mr. PASCO. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. I trust that will not be done. We ought to 
be able to get through with the business here this evening. 

Mr. BATE, The motion is not debatable. - 

Mr. BUTLER. The idea of coming back here on Monday on 
a trifle like this seems to be absolutely childish. There wiil be 
no quorum here on Monday. 

Mr. PASCO, I made the motion because I feel very well sat- 
isfied that it will be impossible for the different elements to get 
together and arrange the business this evening; but if there is 
any prospect of accomplishing anything by remaining here I will 
withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Themotion to adjourn is with- 
drawn. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to proceed to the consideration of his 
resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the roll will be called. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. The yeas and nays have already been ordered 
on my motion. 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is on proceeding to the consideration of the resolution of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 


the Senate do now adjourn. That motion is certainly in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
moved that the Senate adjourn, which motion of the Senator 
from Florida has been withdrawn. 

e CALL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now 
journ. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Florida has three times 
moved that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the senior Senator from 
Florida so moyed, the Chair did not hear him. 

Mr. HOAR. He can not make a motion until he is recognized 
by the Chair. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. I appeal to the Senator from Florida 
that he change his motion to adjourn to a motion that we take 
a recess say for an hour, that the two wings on the opposite 
side may get together, and I think we can then meet and prob- 
ably adjourn sine die. 

he PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. CALL] if he desires to move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. CALL. Iam perfectly willing to try a recess for half an 
hour if Senators desire it. I withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is with- 
drawn. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
to ee to the consideration of the resolution submitted by 
him. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Theroll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Bate, George, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Butler, mei erie No naa 
Caf unton, urphy, oorhees. 
Call Kyle. Peffer, ' 
Coke, McMillan, T, 
Davis, Manderson, Roach, 
NAYS—26. 
“ Dubois, Higgins, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, 5 — 
ice, ibson, Hoar, Pugh, 
Chandler, Gorman, Jones, Ark. Vest, 
krell, Hansbrough, Jones, Ney. White, La. 
Cullom, Lodge, 
iph, Hawley, Paimer, 
NOT VOTING— S7. 
Aldrich, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Allen, Gray, z Power, Vilas, 
Camden Tenge Sharman Was hburn, 
en, 4 rman, as) 
Cameron, Lindsay, Shoup, te, 
Carey. McPherson, mi Wilson, 
Colquitt, uire, Wolcott. 
el, Mitchell, Oregon Stanford, 
Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Frye, Morgan, Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I call upthe resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. That, I think, isthe pend- 
ing question, is it not? 

r. HARRIS. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending question 
before the Senate, 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. COCK- 
RELL, reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Sky ah Nei Expenses of the Senate by Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, 
as follows: 


stand- 
to the 


Resolved further, tthe said Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said sums, be, 
and hereby is, to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 


within the appropriation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] will be read. i 
The SECRETARY. It is pro to add to the resolution the 
following proviso: 


the said committee be, and th 


Provided, That „ are hereby, instructed to 
set apart for the investigation of the condition o 


agriculture in the United 


whi 
balance remaining of said 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to lay the amendment on 
the table 


sissippi upon the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 

r.CALL. Mr. President, I have only one word to say. I 

think this is a very dangerous resolution. It gives opportunit 
for the rule of the Senate by afew men. It Sa the way to 
corrupt influences to control this body. I believe it is unconsti- 
tutional to delegate the legislative powers of this body to any 
three Senators on this floor, and I shall vote against the resolu- 
tion. 


the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the reports from the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
be taken up for consideration in their order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
and the first resolution in order reported by the committee will 


be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. JONES of 
Arkansas April 10, 1893, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, either by 
full committee or such subcommittee or committees as may be appointed 
by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such committee to continue, 
during the recess of Co’ the inves tions authorized by the resolu- 
tion of May 13, 1890, an 8 1, with the authority and in the 
manner and to the extent provided in said resolutions, and in the pursuance 
of such investigations to tthe several Indian reservations, Indian schools 
supported in whole or in part by the Government, and the five nations in 
the Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in the opinion of said com- 
mittee, it may be necessary to extend their investigations. 

2. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under oath 
touc the matters which they are hereby 8 to investigate, and 
may hold their sessions during the recess of the Senate at such place or 
places as they may determine; and the necessary and Bid mod expense in- 
curred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
INTERSTATE-COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. BUTLER. Let the next resolution be reported. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next resolution will be 


read. 

The Secre read the resolution reported by Mr. BUTLER 
a the Co: ttee on Interstate Commerce April 10, 1893, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to agoiro whether or not the methods prevailing in the trans- 
rtation of freight and passengers over the great railroad lines of the coun- 
ry and the conditions and necessities of travelers and 8 e and of the 
transportation companies justify or require a repeal or modification of sec- 
tion 5 of the interstate-commerce act of February 4, 1887, which prohibits 
pooling under any circumstances; and that said committee be further au- 
thorized to inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars e ed 
in transporting merchandise from one of the States of the Union intoanother 
State through foreign territory, or from such territory into any State, or from 
such territory gon the United States into foreign territory, or any sys- 
tem of bonding merchandise so ae eee needs to be modified or further 
regulated by law, and whether all railroads engaged in such traffic should 
`- either be required to conform to all the provisions of the said interstate-com- 
merce act or be prohibited from continuing such transportation business, 
and whether any modifications should be made of the existing provisions of 
law conce: the relations between common carriers and their employés; 
the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the 
Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to take testimony at 
convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, and papers, and employ a 
stenographer, and to haveits expenses paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and it is expressly provided that no additional expense whatever 
shall be allowed for clerical under the terms of this resolution. 


Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the resolution, to make clear 
what the Senator from South Carolina understands is already in 
it, in line 9, after the word ‘‘circumstances,” to insert and also 
the provisions relating to 8 short hauls.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection personally to that amend- 
ment, and I do not suppose any objection can be urged to it. I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have noobjection to the investigation of the 
question, but I shall have very serious objection to repealing 
either the long and short haul clause or the pooling clause of the 
interstate-commerce act. r 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
moves to lay the amendment submitted by the Senator from Mis- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 


APRI 15, 


Mr. HOAR. The resolution pr 
mittee in terms the power to reco: 
an Jonn pouin clause. 

r. S. To investigate. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to have that clearly within the power of 
the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no proposition to repeal. 
het HARRIS. Icomprehend. It is an investigation resolu- 

n. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be reported. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, after the word “circumstances,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

And also the provisions relating to long and short hauls. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is sufficient. 

Mr. HARRIS. Insert the words “ of section 4 ” after the word 
„provisions.“ That is the section which relates to the long and 
short haul. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that we insert the words “of said 
statute.” 

Mr. HARRIS. That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
ae The question is on agreeing to the amendment as modi- 


to confer on the com- 
er or modify or improve in 


The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SENATE EMPLOYES AT MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg leave to report at this time 
a resolution from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the . be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
continue the present session 5 at the Maltb; Building, authorized 
under the resolution of July 26, 1892, until June 30, 1893. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, I ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HILL (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn sine die. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn sine die. [Putting the 
question.] 

Senators, before annouhcing the result of the vote just taken, 
I beg to express my earnest appreciation of the Hod bom cour- 
tesy shown me by the members and officers of this body during 
the session now closing. 

For the resolution personal to myself, so kindly adopted by the 
Senate, I am profoundly grateful. 

In accordance with the vote just taken, I now declare this ex- 
traordinary session of the Senate adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive omiations rcsivel by tvs Senat e April 15, 1893. 
_ UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Hewson E. Lannan, of Delaware, to be marshal of the United 
States ive the district of Delaware, vice Henry C. Mahaffy, to be 
removed. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 
William L. Kee, of West Virginia, to be poe al clerk of 
rivate land claims in the General Land Office, vice Isaac R. 

nwell, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John H, Wise, of California, to be collector of customs for the 
district of San Francisco, in the State of California, to succeed 
Timothy Guy Phelps, whose term of office will expire by limita- 
tion April 16, 1893. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Assistant Surgeon Alexander C. Smith, of New York, to be a 
sed assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
nited States. 
Assistant Surgeon James C. Perry, of North Carolina, to be a 
a assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
nited States. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Joseph S. Miller, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Hevenue, to succeed John W. Mason, resigned. 
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SECRETARY OF LEGATION TO TURKEY. 


John W. Riddle, of Minnesota, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States to Turkey, vice H. R. Newberry, recalled. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive omiation confirmed by the Senate April 8, 1893. 


INDIAN AGENT. 
Francisco Estudillo, of San Jacinto, Cal., to be agent for the 
1 of the Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency in Cal- 
ornia. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1898. 
THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Edward H. Strobel, of New York, to be Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Charles Edward Riggs, a resident of Iowa, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 14, 1898. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Andrew Fyfe, of Michigan, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 


Maj. John M. Bacon, Seventh Ni east to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Capt. Edward M. Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, to be major. 
First Lieut. Homer W. Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain. 
1 Second Lieut. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Third Cavalry, to be first 
eutenant. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 


Levin T. Jones, of Maryland, to be a second assistant engineer 

in the Revenue Cutter Service. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, to be second lieutenant in the 
Revenue Cutter Service. 

Henry L. Peckham, of Rhode Island, to be a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue Cutter Service. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Jackson Silbaugh, to be postmaster at V ua, in the count 
of Vernon and State of Wisconsin. met 7 

Frank S. Thomas, to be postmaster at Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee and State of Kansas. 

Joseph C. Thompson, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the county 
of Adams and State of Illinois. 

George B. Gibson, to be postmaster at New Castle, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Pennsylvania. 

Albert J. Almoney, to be postmaster at Rockville, in the county 
of 1 and State of Maryland. 

Manellans Ellis, to be postmaster at Laurel, in the county of 
Sussex and State of Delaware. 

Robert G. Wright, to be postmaster at Waynesboro, in the 
county of Augusta and State of Virginia. 

Richard H. Adams, to be postmaster at Radford, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 

John M. Seigfreid, to be postmaster at Warren, in thecounty 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania. 

Patrick Sheridan, to be postmaster at Elizabeth, in the county 
of Union and State of New Jersey. 

Joseph F. Upleger, to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, in the 
county of Macomb and State of Michigan. 

Isaac Holton, to be postmaster at Plainfield, in the county of 
Hendricks and State of Indiana. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15. 1898. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Alex. W. Terrell, of Texas, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Turkey. 
CONSUL. 


Henry F. Merritt, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Barmen. 
JUDGES COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Richard H. Alvey,of Maryland, to be chief justice of the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia. 
artin F. Morris, of the District of Columbia, to be associate 
justice of the court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 
Seth Shepard, of Texas, to be associate justice of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia. 
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UNITED STATES TREASURER, 


Daniel N. Morgan, of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Henry V. Johnson, of Colorado, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Colorado. 

John H. M. Wigman, of Wisconsin, to bə attorney of the 
United States for the eastern district of Wisconsin. A 

Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern districtof Virginia. 

James F. Read, of Arkansas, tobe attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Arkansas. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


George J. Crump, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Arkansas. 


RECORDER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Oxford, Miss., to be recorder of the 
General Land Office. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Robert K. Gillespie, of Gallatin, Tenn., to be principal clerk 
of the public lands in the General Land Office. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ARIZONA. 
Levi H. Manning, of Tucson, Arizona, to bə surveyor-general 
of Arizona. s 
DISTRICT JUDGE OF OREGON. 


Charles B. Bellinger, of Oregon, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Oregon. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. ` 


Charles H. Miller, of Illinois, to bə surveyor of customs for 
the port of Galena, in the State of Illinois. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, to be assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York City, in the State of New York. 


TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 


John J. Hawkins, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 

Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico Territory, to be associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. 

William K. Reid, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Sanpete, in the Territory of Utah. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


John C. Geraghty, of Minnesota, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Minnesota, in the State of Minnesota. 

Charles W. Larrabee, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Bath, in the State of Maine. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


William Anglim, of Crookston, Minn., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Crookston, Minn. 

John Lafabre, of Rapid City, S. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Rapid City, S. Dak. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Emil Prochazaka, of Wisconsin, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

Ezra K. Sprague, of New York, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

John W. Branham, of Virginia, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 

Edward Lyman Munson, a resident of Connecticut, to be an 

assistant surgeon in the Navy. 
PRINCIPAL CLERK OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 

William L. Kee, of West Virginia, to be principal clerk of 

private land claims in the General Land Office. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John H. Wise, of California, to be collector of customs for the 

district of San Francisco, in the State of California. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Assistant Surg. Alexander C. Smith, of New York, to be a 
sed assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
nited States. 
Assistant Surg. James C. perryi of North Carolina, to be a 
panged ee surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
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COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Joseph S. Miller, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION TO TURKEY. 
John W. Riddle, of Minnesota, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States to Turkey. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Conway C. Floweree, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the 
county of Warren and State of ee rig 
George Warren, to be postmaster at Hickman, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Kentucky. 


John Crowley, to be 8 at Plattsburg, in the county 
of Clinton and State of New York. 

Charles W. Clare, to be postmaster at Watertown, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York. 

John E. Leavett, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the 
county of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire. 

Frederick G. Alldis, to be postmaster at Torrington, in the 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Walter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Suspension Bridge, in 
the count of Niagara and State of New York. 

Allen H. Fay, to be postmaster at Malone, in the county of 
Franklin and State of New York. 


FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, August 7, 1893. 


The first session of the Fifty-third Congress commenced this 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance of 
the proclamation of the President of the United States of the 
30th day of June, 1893. The Senators assembled in the Senate 
Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT of the United States (Hon. ADLAI 
E. STEVENSON, of the State of Illinois) called the Senate to order 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

PRAYER. d 

Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our eyes are toward Thee, Lord God Almighty, the governor 
among the rulers and the unseen leader in life’s great battle. 
We pray for abiding faith in God, in His presence and power, 
in His wisdom and love and mercy. Are we not Thy children, 
chastened but not destroyed? e come confessing our sins. 
Thou art the God of pardon. We open our hearts to the in- 
dwelling of Thy spirit, and pray that these Thy servants may 
be filled with the wisdom that is pure and ble and gentle 
and easy to be entreated, which is without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy, the wisdom that cometh from Thee, the only wise 
God 


Thou art overturning and . O God. Thy kingdom 
is coming, the kingdom of truth and of righteousness. Estab- 
lish it in our hearts and in the hearts of all the rulers and in the 
hearts of all the people. 

Remember Thy servants, the President and the members of the 
Cabinet. Bless the two Houses of Congress now assembling, and 
so guide, O God, in their councils that the best interests of the 
people may be advanced in this time of doubt and perplexity, of un- 
rest and agitation among the nations, and in our own land, which 
Thou hast led all through our history. Guide this day by Thy 
counsel. Have these Thy servants in Thy holy care and kee 
ing, in their persons and in their families; bless them in their 
social and in their official relations; and grant, O God, so to order 
all things concerning us and concerning Thy kingdom that very 
soon the power of iniquity may be destroyed and truth and right- 
eousness everywhere prevail. Grant us grace. Blot out our trans- 
gressions, and may the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep our hearts and minds through Jesus Christ our 
Lord 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who tres against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

THE PROCLAMATION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, convening the 
Congress in extraordinary session. 

The Secretary (Mr. ANSON G. McCook) read the proclama- 
tion, as follows: 

By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. O., June 80, 1893. 


Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- 


age to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, bring distress and p vation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor; 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
ciai policy which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied 
in unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
anextraordinary occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States at the Capitol in the city of Washington, on the 
7th day of August next, at 12 o’clock noon, to the end that the people may be 
rls through legislation, from present and impending danger and dis- 


All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third Congress are re- 
7 — hoe notice of this proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above s if 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at the city of Wash- 
ington, on the 30th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States the 117th. 

SEAL. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

By the President: 

ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. ‘ 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr, CAMERON. Mr. President, the credentials of my col- 

league, Hon. Matthew S. Quay, have been heretofore presented 
„and placed on the files of the Senate. Heis present, and 1 

ask that he be now sworn in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect from Pennsyl- 
vania will please come forward and receive the oath of office. 

Mr. Quay was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
CAMERON, and, the oath prescribed by law having been strats 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM FLORIDA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the credentials of Samuel 
Paseo, chosen by the Legislature of Florida a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning March 4, 1893; which were read. - 

Mr. Pasco was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
CALL, and, the oath prescribed by law haying been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

SENATORS PRESENT. 

The following Senators were present: 

From the State of— 

Alabama—James L. Pugh. . 

Arkansas—James H. Berry and James K. Jones. 

Caliſornia— Stephen M. White. 

Colerado—Henry M. Teller and Edward O. Wolcott. 

Connecticut Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 

Delaware George Gray and Anthony Higgins. 

Florida—W ilkinson Call and Samuel Pasco. 

Georgia—Alfred H. Colquitt and John B. Gordon. 

Idaho—F red. T. Dubois and George L. Shoup. 

Illinois—Shelby M. Cullom and John M. Palmer. 

Indiana—David Turpie and Daniel W. Voorhees. 

Jowa—William B. Allison. 

Kansas—John Martin and William A. Peffer. 

Kentucky—Joseph C. S. Blackburn. 

Louisiana—Donelson Caffery and Edward D. White. 

Maine—Eugene Hale. 

Maryland—Charles H. Gibson and Arthur P. Gorman. 

Massachusetts—George F. Hoar and Haney Cabot Lodge. 

Michigan—James McMillan and Francis B. Stockbridge. 


Minnesota—Cushman K. Davis and William D. Washburn, 
Mississippi—James Z. George and Edward C. Walthall. 
Missouri—Francis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 
Montana—Thomas C. Power. 
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Nebraska—William V. Allen and Charles F. Manderson. 
Nevada—John P. Jones and William M. Stewart. 
New Hampshire—W illiam E. Chandler and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
New Jersey—John R. McPherson and James Smith, jr. 
New York—David B. Hill and Edward Murphy, jr. 
North Carolina—Matt W. Ransom. 
North Dakota—Henry C. Hansbrough and William N. Roach. 
Ohio—Calvin S. Brice and John Sherman. 
Oregon—Joseph N. Dolph and John H. Mitehell. 
Pennsylvania—James Donald Cameron and Matthew S. Quay. 
Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and Nathan F. Dixon. ; 
South Carolina—M. C. Butler and J. L. M: Irby. 
South Dakota—James H. Kyle and R. F. Pettigrew. 
Tennessee—W illiam B. Bate and Isham G. Harris. 
Texas—Richard Coke and Roger Q. Mills. 
Vermont—Justin S. Morrill and Redfield Proctor. 
Virginia—Eppa Hunton. 
Washington— Watson C. Squire. 
West Pirginia—Johnson N. Camden and Charles J. Faulkner. 
Wisconsin—William F. Vilas. i 
Wyoming—Joseph M. Carey. 

SENATOR FROM WYOMING. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table: 
[The Beckwith Commercial Company. Merchants. Incorporated 1887.] 

EVANSTON, WYO., July 11, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: Owing to a combination of circumstances over which I had no 
control I have been o to hand in my resignation to Governor Osborne 
of my appointment as United States Senator from Wyoming. 

I beg to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 


Hon. ADLAI E. 


A. C. BECKWITH. 
STEVENSON, 

Washington, D. C. 

REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the 5 of the Senate; submitting, in obedience 
to law, a full and complete statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Senate, showing in detail the items of expense 
under the proper appropriations, the aggregate thereof, and 
exhibiting the exact condition of all public moneys received, 

d out, and remaining in his possession, from July 1, 1892, to 
une 30, 1893: which was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, ordered to Iie on the table and be printed. 
e also laid bafore the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, submitting, in obedience to law, a full and 
complete statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Senate, showing in detail the items ofe under the proper 
appropriations, the aggregate thereof, and exhibiting the exact 
condition of all public moneys received, paid out, and remaining 
in his ion, from July 1, 1893, to August 7, 1893; which was 
read,and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. : 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
re of the Senate, submitting, in obedience to law, a full and 
complete account of all ideas belonging to the United States 
in ion on the 7th day of August, 1893; which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

LIST OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

communications which was read: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, _ 
Washington, August 7, 1893. 


er of the Senate. 


ANSON G. McCOOK. 
Hon. A. E. STEVENSON, 

President of the Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be referred to the Committee on 


rinting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The accompanying document ought to be 
printed. 


P 


CATALOGUE OF SENATE LIBRARY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the Secretary of the Senate; which wasread: 


NITED STATES SENATE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
85 Washington, August 7, 1593. 
o I directed Mr. E. T. Cressey, assistant librarian, to 
pare a catalogue of books in the Library, el those stored in the 
oben and in addition to f di 


esses, in order to complete the files of the Senate from the beginning 
of the Government. 82 the 28th of T he finished the work and made his 
and I have the honor to tthe report and manuscript of the 


catalogue for such action as the Senate may deem owe: Mr. Cressey is 
entitled to great credit for the intelligent marmer in which he has 
a n duty, and the recommendations made are of value. 


ours respec y, 
ANSON G. McCOOK. 
Hon. A. E. STEVENSON, 
President of the Senate, 


Mr. COCKRELL. What is the size of the accompanying pa- 


rs ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the accompanying report from his clerk 
be printed, and that the question of printing the catalogue of 
books be referred to the Committee on Printing. The cata- 
logue is quite voluminous. 

r. COCKRELL. I was going to suggest that all the papers 
be referred to the Committee on Printing, but let the accompa- 
nying Topor be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lask that the report in regard to the cat- 
alogue of documents be printed in the RECORD and also as asep- 
arate document. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: . 


UNITED STATES SENATE LIBRARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1893. 


Str: It gives me pleasure to inform you that the catalogue of the Senate 
3 and its annex, which you requested me to prepare, was finished to- 
ay. 
You will remember that this r 
hunt diligently in the annex to un 
teen Congresses, and the House documents of the first nine Congresses, none 
of which were in this library. This involved a thorough search among 40,- 
000 volumes stored in the basement of the Capitol. Some idea of the work 
performed may be gained by the statement that thousands of these volumes 
are 5 from three to five rows deep on their shelves, g it neces- 
sary in all such cases to remove from one to four rows of books for the sake 
of examining those in the back rows. Many of the cases are fifteen shelves 
high, and it required a ladder to reach them. 
ut the labor expended was abundantly rewarded. Seventy-nine of the 
lost volumes were found. They contain Senate documents of all the thir- 
teen missing Congresses except the Second, and House documents of all the 
nine missing Congresses. It is quite possible that no Senate documents 
were printed by the Second Co eir Journal index of that Congress 
con S no reference to printing. The House of Representatives, by reso- 
lution, directed all heads of Departments to send their annual reports to that 
body; hence there was very little need ot Senate printing. Or it may be that 
all the Senate volumes of that Congress were wey oe by the British in 
1814, for we learn by Government documents that “the north wing of the 
Capitol was left after the fire in a much more ruinous state than the south 


wi na 
aie of the seventy-nine volumes are bound in manuscript, just as they 
came from the authors. Some of them, it is believed, have never been 


printed. 

Doubtless it will be a pleasure to you and to the Senate to know that these 
volumes have been found; for by their acquisition this library has become 
the best in the world for reference to the r the debates, and the 
documents of the United States Co: 5 Wis is fled by correspondence 
with the Boston Public Library the British Museum, Which are the best 
b with this line of books ofall the libraries outside of this city. 

uring the first fourteen Congresses none of the documents were num- 
bered. nor was their character indicated by marks. Each must becarefully 
examined to whether it is an executive or a misce us docu- 
ment or a committee report. Nor are these volumes indexed, and v few 
of them have title pages. Further: Inmany volumes the documents of both 
Houses of Congress are bdund together. There was no uniformity in this 
matter. Whoever had of the work seems to have gathered up what- 
ever documents were at h. and had them bound. any two books 
have the samedocuments. They are nearly alike, but not duplicates. 

For these reasons, and the added one that no consolidated index of the 
Senate documents has ever been printed, I have amplified the first fourteen 
Con, of this catalogue nearly to an index. It must be a great con- 
venience to all who have occasion to examine the books. 

The remainder of this catalogue must speak for itself. 

Hoping that its arrangement and mode of preparation will meet your ex- 
pectation, it is herewith transmitted for your consideration, 

On the 7775 day of this month the number of books in the Library and its 
annex was 


uest involved another, namely, that I 
the Senate documents of the first thir- 


E. T. CRESSEY, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Gen. ANSON G. MCCOOK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, submitting a full 
and complete account of all property belonging to the United 
States in his possession August 7, 1893; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

e also laid before the Senate a communication from the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the Senate, transmitting a full and complete 
statement of all money received from sale of condemned prop 
erty belonging to the United States from December 3, 1892, to 
date, und disposition made of same; which was read, and, with 
the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table and be 

rinted. 
= SWEARING IN OF SECRETARY COX. 


Mr. GORMAN. I suggest to the Chair, in view of the action 
taken at the special session of the Senate in regard to the offi- 
cers of the body, that the Secretary-elect be now sworn in. 


1893. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary-elect of the Senate 
will come forward and receive the oath of office. 
Mr. William R. Cox was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk 
by Mr. angon e and the oath prescribed by law was 
tered to $ 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. VOORHEES offered the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives that a 
S of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready to proceed 
to business. 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It gives me great pleasure to offer the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk and ask for its present consider- 
ation. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives that 
the Senate has elected ISHAM G. HARRIS, a Senator from the State of Ten- 
nessee, President of the Senate pro tempore, in place of CHARLES F. MANDER- 
SON, ed, to hold and exercise the officein the absence of the Vice-Pres- 
ident from time totime during the pleasure of the Senate in accordance with 
the terms of its resolution passed March 12, 1890. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF SECRETARY. 


Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that WILLIAM R. Cox, of North Carolina, has been elected 
Secretary of the Senate; and that he make a similar communication to the 
House of Representatives. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two members be appointed, to 


oin such committee as may be appointed by the House of Representativ 
Wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled. and that Congress is ready to receive 
any communication he may be pleased to make. 
By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the committee on the part of the Senate, and Mr. HAR- 
RIS and Mr. SHERMAN were appointed. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, it was 


Ordered, That the hour of the daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian, until otherwise ordered. 


DEATH OF SENATOR STANFORD. 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, it becomes m 
ful duty to announce to the Senate the death of my late col- 

eague, Leland Stanford. I shall hereafter request the Senate 
to set apart a day for such remarks with reference to his memor 
as 3 deemed proper. At present I shall content myse 
with moving that, as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 
5 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1893. 


The members-elect of the Fifty-third Congress assembled in 
their Hall at 12 o'clock noon, and were called to order by Mr. 
JAMES KERR, Clerk of the last House of Representatives. 

The CLERK. On the 30th of June, 1893, the President of the 
United States issued the following proclamation: 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893. 


from our work 

And whereas the 
financial policy whi 
bodied in unwise laws which must be executed until lag art | Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the Uni States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the conv of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States at the Capitol in the city of Washington on 
the 7th day of August next, at 120’clock noon, to the end thatthe people may 
berelieved, through legislation, from present and impending danger and dis- 


tress. 

All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third Congress are re- 
= bebo a notice of this proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above s 


Given under 4 7 and the seal ot the United States at the city ot Wash- 
ington on the 1 day of June, in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the 117th. 

SEAL. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


by this proclamation having arrived for 

-third Congress of the United States, 
the Clerk of the preceding House of Representatives will call 
the roll, which, by law, he is authorized to prepare, of the mem- 
bers-elect, pending which all persons not entitled to the privi- 
leges of the floor are requested to retire, in order that the mem- 
bers-elect may oecupy the seats which have been prepared for 
them; and the Doorkeeper and the Sergeant-at- S are re- 
quested to see to it that the rules of the House in reference to 
admissions to the floor are rigidly and strictly enforced. 

The Clerk also requests that the Representatives-elect will 
respond promptly and distinctly to their names as called, in 
order that their 3 may be ascertained without difficulty. 

The roll was then called, and the following-named members 


answered: 


John H. Bankhead, 
William H. Denson. 


The time air, a 
the meeting of the Fif 


‘William C. Oates. Joseph Wheeler. 
Gaston A. Robbins. Louis W. Turpin. 
James E. Cobb. Š 

ARKANSAS. 
Philip D. McCulloch. Wiliam L. Terry. 
Clifton R. Breckinridge Hugh A. ore, 
Thomas C. McRae. Robert Neill. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Thomas J. Geary. Eugene F. Loud. 
Anthony Caminetti. Marion Cannon. 
Samuel G. Hilborn. William W. Bowers. 
James G. Maguire. 

COLORADO. 
Lafe Pence. J. C. Bell. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Lewis apes: Charles A. Russell. 
James P. Pigott, Robert E. De Forest. 

DELAWARE. 

John W. Causey. 
FLORIDA, 
Stephen R. Mallory. Charles M. Cooper. 
GEORGIA. 


Rufus E. Lester. John W. Maddox. 
Thomas G. Lawson, 


Farish Carter Tate, 


Charles L, Moses. James C. C. Black. 
Leo 9 Henry G. Turner. 
Thomas B. Ca 
IDAHO. 
Willis Street. 
ILLINOIS. 
John C. Black. Philip S. Post. 
Andrew J. Hunter. Benjamin F. Marsh. 
J. Frank Aldrich. John J. McDonnald. 
Lawrence E. McGann. William M. om 
Allan C. Durborow, jr. Benjamin F. nk. 
Julius Goldzier. Joseph G. Cannon. 
Albert J. Hopkins. George W. Fithian. 
Robert R. Hitt. Edward Lane. 
Thomas J. Henderson, William S, Forman. 
Robert A. Childs. James R, Williams. 
Hamilton K. Wheeler. George W. Smith. 
INDIANA. 
Arthur H. Taylor. Elijah V. Brookshire, 
John L. Bretz. Dan Waugh. 
Jason B. Brown., Thomas Hammond, 
Wiliam S. Holman. A tus N. Martin. 
George W. Cooper. William F. McNagny. 
Henry U. Johnson. Charles G. Conn. 
Wiliam D. Bynum, 
IOWA. 
John H. Gear. John F. A 
Walter I. Hayes. William P. Hepburn, 
David B. Henderson. A. L. z k 
Thomas Upde; Jonathan P. Dolliver 
Robert G. Cousins. George D. Perkins. 
KANSAS. 
William A. Harris. Charles Curtis. 
Case Broderick. John Davis. 
Edward H. Funston. William Baker. - 
Thomas J. Hudson. Jerry Simpson. ‘4 
KENTUCKY. 
William J. Stone. William C. P. Breckinridge 
William T. Ellis. James B. McCreary. 
Isaac H. Goodnight. Thomas H. Paynter. 
Alexander B. Montgomery. Marcus C. Lisle 
Asher G. Caruth. Silas Adams. 
Albert S. Berry. 
LOUISIANA. 
Adolph Meyer. Newton C. Blanchard 
Robert C. Davey. Charles J. Boatner. 
Andrew Samuel M. Robertson, 
MAINE. 


Thomas B. Reed. 
Nelson Dingley, jr. 


Seth L. Milliken. 
Charles A. Boutelle. 
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MARYLAND. 


ttan, Isidor Rayner. 
J. Frederick C. Talbott. Barnes 1 
Harry Welles Rusk. ; William M. McKaig. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Samuel W. McCall. 
Joseph H. O'Neil 
Michael J. McEttrick, 
William F. Draper. 
Elijah A. Morse. 
Charles S. Randall. 


Ashley B. Wright. 
Frederick H. Gillett, 


William Cogswell. 
William Everett. 
MICHIGAN. 
William S. Linton. 
John W. Moon. 
. E. Weadock. 

John Avery. 

Samuel M. Stephenson. 
MINNESOTA. 

Loren Fletcher. 


Melvin R. Baldwin. 
Haldor E. Boen. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
John S. Williams. 
‘Thomas R. Stockdale, 
Charles E. Hooker. 


MISSOURL 
William H. Hatch. Champ Clark. 
Uriel S. Hall. Richard Bartholdt, 
Alexander M. Dockery. Charles F. Joy. 
Daniel D. Burnes, Seth W. Cobb. 
Robert W. Fyan. 
Marshall Arnold, 
Charles H. Morgan. 


MONTANA. 
Charles S. Hartman. 


NEBRASKA. 


Eugene J. Hainer. 
Omer M. Kem. 


James S. Gorman. 
Julius C. Burrows. 
Henry F. Thomas. 
George F. Richardson. 
David D. Aitken. 
Justin R. Whiting. 


James A. Tawney. 
James T. McCleary. 
Osee M. Hall. 
Andrew R. Kiefer, 


. John M. Allen. 
John C. Kyle. 
Thomas C. Catchings, 
Hernando D. Money. 


John T. Heard, 
Richard P. Bland, 


William J. Byran. 
David H. Mercer. 
George D. Meiklejohn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Oscar Lapham. 


William H. Brawley. 
William J. Talbert, 
Asbury C. Latimer. 
George W. Shell. 


John A. Pickler. 


Alfred A. Taylor. 
John C. Houk. . 
Henry C. Sn 
Benton MeMill 


James D, Richardson. 


Joseph C. Hutcheson. 
S. B. Coo: 


es T, 
O. Buckley Kilgore. 
David B. Culberson. 
3 W. Bailey. 
Jo Abbott. 


H. Henry Powers. 


William A. Jones. 
D. Gardiner Tyler. 
George D. Wise, 
James F. Epes. 
Claude A. Swanson. 


John L, Wilson. 


John O. Pendleton. 
William L. Wilson. 


He A. Cooper. 
Charles Barwig. 
Joseph W. Babcock, 
Peter J. Somers. 
George H. Brickner. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Charles H. Page. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Thomas J. Strait. ” 
John L. McLaurin, 
George W. Murray. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
William V. Lucas. 
TENNESSEE. 
N Joseph E. Washington. 
Nicholas N. Cox. 
Benjamin A. Enloe. 
James C. McDearmon. 
Josiah Patterson. 


Charles K. Bell. 
Joseph D. Sayers. 
Wal 

Will 


er Gresham. 
iam H. Crain. 


Paul C. Edmunds. 

Charles T. O'Ferrall, 

Elisha E. Meredith. 

James W. Marshall. 

- Henry St. G. Tucker. 
WASHINGTON. 
Wiliam H. Doolittle. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

John D. Alderson. 

James Capehart. 
WISCONSIN. 

Owen A. Wells. 

George B. Shaw. 

Lyman E. Barnes. 

Thomas Lynch, 

Nils P. Haugen. 
WYOMING. 


Aveust 7, 


Henry W. Blair. 


Henry M. Baker. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Henry C. Loudenslager. 
John J. Gardner. 

Jacob A. Geissenhaiper. 
Johnston Cornish. 


Cornelius A. Cadmus. 
Thomas Dunn English. 
George B. Fielder. 
Jobn T. Dunn. 


NEW YORK. 


James W. Covert. 
John M. Clancy. 
Joseph C. Hendrix. 


Edward J. Dunphy. 
Timothy J. Campbell, 
Daniel E. Sickles. 
Amos J. Cummings. 
W. Bourke Cockran. 
John De Witt Warner. 
John R. Fellows. 
Ashbel P. Fitch. 
Wiliam Ryan. 


Francis 
Jacob Lefever. 


Charles D. Haines. 
Charles Tracey. 

Simon J. Schermerhorn. 
Newton Martin Curtis, 
John M. Wever. 
Charles A. Chickering. 
James S. Sherman. 
George W. Ray. 
James J. Belden. 
Sereno E. Payne. 
Charles W. Gillet. 
James W. Wadsworth, 
John Van Voorhis. 
Daniel N. Lockwood. 
Charles Daniels. 
Warren B. Hooker. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


William A. B. Branch. 
Frederick A. Woodard. 
Benjamin F. Grady. 
Benjamin H. Bund. 
‘Thomas Settle. 


Sydenham B, Alexander. 


John S. Henderson. 
William H. Bower. 
William T. Crawford. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Martin N. Johnson. 


. OH10. 


Bellamy Storer. 
John A. Caldwell. 
George W. Houk. 
Fernando C. Layton. 
Dennis D. Donovan, 
George W. Hulick. 
George W. Wilson. 
Luther M. Strong. 
Byron F. Ritchie. 

les H. Grosvenor. 


William R. Ellis. 


OREGON, 


Joseph H, Outhwaite, 
Daríus D. Hare. 
Michael D. Harter. 
Henry C. Van Voorhis, 
Albert J. Pearson. 
James A. D. Richards. 
George P. Ikirt. 
Stephen A. Northway. 
William J. White. 
Tom L. Johnson. 


: Binger Hermann, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alexander McDowell. 
Henry H. Bingham. 
Charles O'Neill. 
William McAleer. 
Alfred C. Harmer. 

John B. Robinson. 
Irving P. Wanger. 
Howard Mutchler. 
Constantine J, Erdman, 
Marriott Brosius, 


Ephraim M Woomer. 


Myron B. Wright. 
Albert C. Hopkins. 
Simon P. Wolverton. 
Thaddeus M. Mahon, 
Frank E. Beltzhoover. 
Josiah D. Hicks. 
Daniel B. Heiner. 
John Dalzell. 
William A. Stone. 
William A. St 
Thomas W. P 


Henry A. Coffeen. 
ARIZONA. 
Marcus A. Smith, 
NEW MEXICO. 
Antonio Joseph. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Dennis T. Flynn. 
UTAH. 

Jos. L. Rawlins. 


After the State of Michigan had been called, the Clerk said: 

The Clerk begs leave to state, in reference to the certificate of 
election from the Fifth Congressional district of Michigan, that 
on December 22, 1892, there was filed in his office a certificate of 
election to the House of Representatives from that district, in 
due and authorized form, showing the election of Hon. George 
F. Richardson as a Representative to the Fifty-third Congress 
of the United States, and the name of the said George F. Rich- 
ardson was, by the Clerk of the House, then duly placed upon 
the roll of Representatives-elect. Exactly similar certificates in 
every respect, certified to by the same State officers, were filed 
at other dates, as late as April 3, 1893, showing the election of 
Representatives to Congress from all the other districts of Michi- 
gan, and similar action was taken in each case. 

On February 20, 1893, there was delivered to the Clerk an al- 
leged certificate of election, signed by other persons (the State 
officers required by law to certify the election of members of 
Congress having been changed in the interim), which said cer- 
tificate, accompanied by anaig papers, claimed to show the 
election of Hon. Charles E. Belknap, from the Fifth Congres- 
sional district of Michigan, as a Representative to the Fifty- 
third Congress. The Clerk refused to strike off the roll the 
name of George F. Richardson as a member-elect from this dis- 
trict, having already exercised the authority given to him by 
law. The matter is therefore submitted to the House, which, 
when organized, is, under the Constitution and the law, judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members. 

The roll call having been concluded, 

The CLERK. The Clerk announces that upon the roll call 348 
Representatives-elect have responded to their names, being more 
than a quorum. The Clerk is now prepared to receive a mo- 
tion looking to the election of a 2 er, as no other business is 
in order until a Speaker is elected. 

ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Clerk, I move that the House proceed to 

the election of Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 


Fifty-third Congress. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The CLERK. Nominations for Speaker are now in order. 


Mr. HOLMAN, I have the honor to place in nomination for 
election as Speaker Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, of the State of 
Georgia. Appian on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. D ON of Illinois. I have the honor to place in 
nomination for the same office Hon. THOMAS B. REED, & ap id 
sentative-elect from the State of Maine. [Applause on the 
publican side.] 

Mr. KEM. I have the honor to place in nomination for the 
same position Hon. JERRY SIMPSON, of Kansas. A 

The CLERK (after a pause). If there be noobjection, the nomi- 
nations will be considered as closed. 

There was no objection. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will now proceed to call the roll of 
Representatives-elect, inorder that their choice for Speaker may 
be ascertained. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Clerk, I believe it is usual to appoint 
tellers to ascertain the result of the election for Speaker. 

The CLERK. The gentleman is correct; the matter was mo- 
mentarily overlooked. The Clerk will appoint as tellers to as- 
sist in the tabulation of the vote Hon. A. G. CARUTH, member- 
elect from the State of Kentucky; Hon. HENRY H. BINGHAM, 
member-elect from the State of Pennsylvania; Hon. JOSEPH H. 
O'NEIL, member-elect from the State of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
ALBERT J. HOPKINS, member-elect from the State of Illinois. 
The gentlemen designated will kindly take their places at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded to 
vote viva voce for Speaker. 

At the conclusion of the roll call, 

Mr. CARUTH said: The tellers report that the total number 
of votes cast is 343, of which number Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, of 
Georgia, has received 213, Hon. THOMAS B. REED, of Maine, 121, 
and Hon. JERRY SIMPSON, of Kansas, 7. 

The following is the vote in detail» 


FOR ORISP—213. 


Abbott, Cooper, Ind. Hunter, Price, 
Alderson, Cooper, Tex. Hutcheson, Rayner, 
Alexander, Cornish, Ikirt, ly, 
Allen, Covert, Johnson, Ohio Ric 
Arnold, x, Jones, Richardson, Mich. 
Bailey, Crain, ore, Richardson, Tenn. 
Baldwin, Crawford, Kribbs, e, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Kyle, Robbins, 
Barnes, Cummings, Lane, Robertson, La. 
Bartlett, Davey, Lapham, Rusk, 
i De Armond, Latimer, Russell, Ga. 
11. Forest, Lawson, Ryan. 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Layton, Sayers, 
‘ Dinsmore, Lester, Schermerhorn, 
B Ga. Dockery, Lisle, Shell, 
B III. Donovan, Livingston, Sibley, 
Blanchard, Dunn, Lockw: Sickles, 
Bland, Dunphy, Lynch, Sipe, 
Boatner, Durborow, addox, Sn 
Bower, N. O Edmunds, Magner, Somers, 
Branch, Ellis, Ky. M Sperry, 
Brattan, ‘lish, Mallory, À 
Brawley, Enloe, Marshall, Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Epes, Martin, Ind. Stevens, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Erdman, McAleer, Stockdale, 
Bretz, Everett, McCreary, Ky. Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Fellows, McCulloch, Strait, 
Broo! Fielder, McDannold, Sw: 
Brown, Fitch, McDearmon, Talbert, S. O. 
Bryan, Fithian, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. 
Bunn, Fo eGann, Tarsney, 
meu. Baty Mortis, ee 
ynum, i Lau or, 
Cabaniss, Geissenhainer, McMillin, 8 5 
us, Goldzier, cRae, y, 
Caminetti, Goodnight, Meredith, Tucker, 
Campbell, Gorman, Meyer, er, ` 
Cannon, Cal Grady, Money, in, 
Capehart, Gresham, Montgomery, ler, 
th, Hain Morgan, arner, 
Catchings, Hall, Minn. Moses, Washington, 
Causey, Hall, Mo. Mutchler, Weadoc 
Clancy, Hammond, Neill, Well 
Clark, Mo Hare, Oates, Wheeler, Ata. 
Clarke, Ala. Harter, O’Ferrall, Whiting, 
Cobb, Ala. Hatch, O'Neil, Mass. Williams, Ul. 
Cobb, Mo. Hayes, Outhwaite, Williams, Miss. 
Heard, Page, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockrell, Henderson, N. C. Paschal, ise, 
Coffeen, Hendrix, Patterson, Wolverton, 
Compton, Hines, Paynter, a 
Conn, Holman, Pearson, 
Coombs, Hooker, Miss. Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cooper, Houk, Ohio Pigott, 
FOR REED—1i21. 
Bingham, Chickering, Dingle: 
Aitken, Blair, ds, Dol —— 
Aldrich, Boutelle, Cogswell Doolittle, 
Apsley, Bowers, Cal. per, Draper, 
Avery, Broderick, Cousins, Ellis, Ore: 
Babcoe! Brosius, urtis, Fletcher, 
Baker, N. H. Curtis, N. Y. Funk, 
artholdt, Caldwell, Dailzell, Funston, 
Belden, Cannon, III Daniels, Gardner, 


Gear, Hulick, urray, Strong, 
Gillet, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. Northway, Sweet, 
Gillett, Mass, Johnson, N. Dak. O'Neill, Pa. Tawney, 
Grosvenor, s Payne, Taylor, 
Grout, efer, Per: Thomas, 
Hager, Lacey, Phillips, Upå f 
Hainer, Le Fever, Pickler, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Harmer, Linton, Post, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Hartman, Loud, Powers, Wadsworth, 
Haugen, Loudenslager, Randall, Walker, 
Heiner, Lucas, 75 Wanger, 
Henderson, III. Mahon, Robinson, Pa. Waugh, 

enderson, Iowa Marsh, Russell, Conn. Wheeler, III. 

epburn, Marvin, N. Y. Scranton, hite, 
Hermann, McCall, Settle, Wilson, Ohio 

cks, McCleary, Minn. Shaw, Wilson, Wash. 
Hilborn, McDowell, Sherman, Woomer, 
Hitt, Meiklejohn, Smith, Wright, Mass. 
Hooker, N. Y. Mercer, Stephenson, right, 
Hopkins, Ill, Milliken, Stone, Charles W. 

opkins, Pa. Moon, Stone, W. A. 
Houk, Morse, Storer, 

FOR SIMPSON—7. 

Baker, Kans. Boen, Harris, Kem, 
Bell, J. C. Davis. Hudson. Pence. 

The CLERK. Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, a Representative-elect 
from the State of Georgia, having received a majority of all the 
votes cast, is duly elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives for the Fifty-third Congress. [Applause.] 
ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER. 


Mr. HOLMAN of Indiana, Mr. REED of Maine, and Mr. SIMPSON 
of Kansas, having been designated by the Clerk for that.purpose, 
conducted Mr. Crisp to the chair. 3 

The Speaker-elect, who was greeted with loud applause, said: 

Representatives, profoundly grateful for this mark of 77 5 
confidence, I shall strive to prove in some degree worthy of it b 
an honest effort to discharge the duties of the office upon whic 
Iam about to enter with fidelity, with courtesy, and with the 
strictest impartiality. [Applause.] 

I am now ready to take the oath of office. 

Mr. O’NEILL of 3 having been designated by the 
Gerk; administered to the Speaker-elect the oath prescribed by 

W. $ 


PRAYER. 


The SPEAKER. Before the Speaker proceeds to administer 
the oath of office to members, prayer will be offered by the Chap- 
lain of the last House of Representatives. 

Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D., offered the following prayer: 

O God, in Whose hand our breath is, and Whose are all our 
ways, we devoutly pray that Thy ong may rest upon Thy 
honored servants, the Presidentand Vice-President of the United 
States, the Senators and Representatives now in extraordinary 
session assembled. 

In this critical hour of the nation’s life endow them, Thy sery- 
ants, with supreme statesmanship and patriotism ; inspire them 
with sound judgment and good counsel, that all their delibera- 
tions, decisions, and actions may be guided by Thy good Spirit to 
the welfare, the honor, and the prosperity of all the people. 

Bring to naught, O Lord, the selfish schemes of men who seek 
their private gain in the public misfortunes; restore confidence 
in the minds of the people, dispel all frightand panic; and grant 
that the country may soon return to its accustomed way, crowned 
with prosperity and blessed with peace. 

Keep far from our shores the pestilence; cover the homes of 
the whole land with the shadow of Thy wing; prosper the labor 
of the farmer, and grant, O Lord, that our whole country may 
give itself to Thy service, and ever remain as Thine own people. 

e pray Thee through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER then proceeded to administer to the members 
in attendance the oath of office. 

The members presented themselves as their names were called 
by Faton; and took respectively the oath of office provided by 
the law. 

When the State of Michigan was called— 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the oath of office 
being administered to Mr. Richardson, whose name appears on 
the roll, and hope, in accordance with the usage on such occa- 
sions, he will stand aside for the present. 

Mr. O’7FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the 
statement of the gentleman from Michigan. x 

Mr. BURROWS. I asked that Mr. Richardson, whose name 
appons on the roll as made up by the Clerk, from the State of 

chigan, stand aside for the present. I have objected to the 
oath of office being administered to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will stand 
aside until the completion of the organization of the House. 
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SWEARING IN OF DELEGATES. 


Pov the oath of office had been administered to the members- 
elect 
The SPEAKER said; The Clerk will now call the roll of Dele- 
gaa elected to this House, and those who are present will also 
sworn in. 
The roll of Delegates being called, all the Delegates elected to 
the Fifty-third Congress came forward and took the oath of 
office required by law. - 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had elected ISHAM G. HARRIS, a 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, as President pro tempore 
of the Senate, in place of CHARLES F. MANDERSON, resigned. 

Also that WILLIAM R. Cox, of North Carolina, had been elected 
Secretary of the Senate. 

The message also notified the House that a quorum of the Sen- 
ate had assembled and was ready to proceed to business. 

Also that a committee, consisting of two members, Mr. HAR- 
RIS and Mr. SHERMAN, had been appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and inform him that a quorum of each 
House had assembled, and that Congress was ready to receive 
any communication he may see proper to make. : 

CONTESTED SEAT, FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, 


Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i Resolved, That George F. Richardson be nowsworn in as a Representative 
in this Congress from the Fifth district of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution I send 
to the desk as a substitute for that offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the credentials upon which George F. Richardson claims a seat 
in the Fifty-third Con from the Fifth Congressional district of the 
State of Michigan have annulled and void by reason of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State; and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compliance with such judgment and with 
the laws of said State, the State board of canyassers of Michigan have de- 
termined, Ueclared, and certified that Charles E. Belknap is duly elected a 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America 
from the Fifth Congressional district of the State of Michigan: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Charles E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
of this House on his prima Jacie case. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the original resolution and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do I understand the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to demand the previous question? 

Mr. O'FERRALL.. I do. 

Mr. BURROWS. That will cut off debate. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. No, it will leave an hour, I understand, 
under the rules. 

Mr. BURROWS. But we have no rules now. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, under the practice that prevails. 

Mr: BURROWS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I do not desire to cut off debate. What 
time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ishould like to take the floor in my own 
right. 1 think I can get through with a statement of the case 
inside of an hour. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. It seems to me that an hour ought to be 
sufficient altogether. Would the gentleman not be content with 
thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there will be no time occu- 
pied on this side that is not necessary for a topar 555 
of the case. I presume an hour will be ample for that purpose. 

Mr. O’'FERRALL. Say thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. It would not be sufficient. An hour on 
this side will possibly be consumed. But, as I have said, there is 
no disposition to ocoupy time uselessly. 

Mr. OFERRALL. ery well, I am content. I shall agree 
to two hours’ debate. One hour on each side, to be controlled on 
= side by the gentleman from Michigan and the other by my- 
self, 
The SPEAKER. Without objection that arrangement will 
be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But, Mr. Speaker, one moment. 
If I understand the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, 
it provides for immediate action upon this case. It seems td me 
that there ought to be a little time left for those persons who 
may believe that this case should go to the committee. 

. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will consent to let this matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. OFERRALL. What was the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I suggested that this be left open, 
so that if the House desires it the matter could be remitted to 
the Committee on Elections without seating either member. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I request my friend from Vir- 
ginia ‘got O’FERRALL] to ask the postponement of the considera- 
tion of this resolution until to-morrow, or at least until after the 
members have drawn seats. 

Mr. REILLY. I hope that will be done. That is a very good 
suggestion. 

r. SPRINGER. I desire to include in that request the 

ee thut Mr. Richardson have his name called, and that 

e be permitted to draw a seat when his name is called, as if he 
were sworn in. 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh no; I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Unless that is done, I shall object to the 
gpa for postponement. He ought to be permitted to draw 

is sea 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O'FER- 
RALL] is recognized. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman, 
if it be agreeable to the House, that before entering upon the 
consideration of the right of this gentleman to be sworn in, the 
House might, by unanimous consent, be 2 by the elec- 
tion of the other officers of the House, and the usual resolutions 
as to notification of the President and Senate might be adopted, 
so that there would be no delay in that respect. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REILLY. Ihope the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] will agree to a postponement of the consider of the 
mutter to which he has referred until to-morrow or some other 
day, and to let the organization of the House proceed regularly. 

Mr. BURROWS. The suggestion just made is to suspend pro- 
ceedings in reference to this matter until the organization of the 
House can be perfected, and to that there will be no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

1 N ALL. Is it understood that the case will retain 
its status? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair understandsthat. It will retain 
its exact status, ; 


ELECTION OF CLERK AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit the resolution which 
4 send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate considera- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James Kerr, of the State of Pennsylvania, be, and is hereby, 
elected Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Co ` 


That Herman W. Snow, of the State of Illinois, be, and is hereby. alected 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Con- 


gress; 
That Alvin B. Hurt, of the State of Tennessee, be, and is hereby, elected 

Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third z 
That Ly s Dalton, of the State of Indiana, be, and is hereby, elected 

Postmaster of the House of Representatives of the Fitty-third Congress; 


and : 
That the Rey. Samuel W. Haddaway, of the State of Ma d. be, and is 
8 elected Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third 
ongress. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution just read, which amendment is in the 
nature of a substitute, and I ask the Clerk to read it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
as a substitute by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 by striking out all after the word Resolved“ and insert the fol- 


owing: 
“That Edward McPherson, of the State of Pennsylvania, be, and is hereby, 
elected Clerk of the House of Re ntatives of the Fifty-third Co 
“That Adoniram J. Holmes, of the State of Iowa, be, and is hereby, elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-t) Con- 


88. 
Oe That Charles W. Adams, of the State of Maryland, be, and is hereby, 
elected Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Con- 


ess. 
That James W. Hathaway, of the State of Montana, be, and is hereby, 
elected Postmaster of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Con- 


ore That Rev. Horace Reed, of the State of Hlinols, be, and is hereby, elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congress." 
The substitute was not agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is upon agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Ind [Mr. HOLMAN.] 
The resolution was agreed to. 


SWEARING IN OF OFFICERS-ELECT, 


The SPEAKER. The gentlemen named in the resolution 
just agreed to will come forward and take the oath of office. 

The oath of office was then administered by the Speuker to the 
officers-elect of the House. 


1893. 
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NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer for present considera- 
tion the resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to inform the President of the 
United States that the House of Representatives has elected CHARLES F. 
Orisp, a Representative from the State of Geo Speaker, and JAMES 
KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The resolution was agreed to. - 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I submit for present con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: ae 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform that body that a 

norum of the House of Representatives have assembled; that CHARLES F. 
chase. a ntative from the State of Georgia, has been elected Speaker; 
that JAMES KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
Clerk, and that the House is ready to proceed to business. 

The resolution was d to. =- 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I submit for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United States and 
notify him that a quorum of the two Houses has assembled, and that Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the S er appointed as 
such committee on the part of the House . SPRINGER, Mr. 
MoMILLIN, and Mr. REED. - 


CONTESTED SEAT, FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. O'FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a 
general disposition upon the part of members of the House to 
go into the drawing of seats before debate upon this question, 
which will perhaps occupy some time, is entered upon; and un- 
less there be objection, 7 will move that we now proceed to the 
drawing of seats, and that this matter be taken up immediately 
after that shall have been completed. 

Mr. BURROWS. There is no objection on this side to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that the further 
consideration of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
. be postponed until after the drawing of seats. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr.Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia that this matter be postponed until to-morrow, for two 
reasons. First, it would take quite a while to draw seats; and 
next, the attention of the House has been called to this question 
and members will be better prepared and informed to-morrow 
to form a judgment on the matter than they could be to-day. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that this matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, Mr. Speaker, after we get through 
with the drawing of seats, if there be any general disposition on 
the part of the House to 1 7 ne the consideration of the reso- 
lution until to-morrow, ill agree to it, but for the present I 
submit my request that the matter be postponed until after the 
drawing of seats. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, that the consideration of this resolution 
be postponed until after the drawing of seats? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears no objection. 

DRAWING OF SEATS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House do now proceed to draw seats for Members and 
Delegates of the present Con 3 pursuance of Rule of the last 
House, and that when the names of members absent from the city on ac- 
count of sickness are called, seats be selected for them by their colleagues. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Idesire to offer 
an additional resolution in connection with the drawing of 


seats. 
` The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman propose to amend the 
resolution? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky submits an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


C Resolved, That all 8 of the House of Representatives, duly 
elected members of the Fifty-third Congress, and that all Representatives 
in said Congress who have been elected to fifteen Con s shall be called 
first in the order of thetr service, and alowed toselect their respective seats 
before the regular drawing for seats commences. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair will have the word “ provided” 
inserted in the place of the word“ resolved,” so as to make the 
proposition an amendment. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I want to make an announce- 
ment in connection with the drawing of seats. My colleague, 
Judge Chipman, is detained at home by reason of sickness 

The SP The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was to. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that Judge 
Chipman is detained at home by reason of illness; and I ask that 
Mr. BENTON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, be allowed to select a 
seat for him when his name is called, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan states that 
his colleague [Mr. Chipman] is absent, sick, and asks unanimous 
consent that when the name of Judge Chipman is called the 

entleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] be allowed to se- 

ect a seat for him. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do not the general terms of the resolution 
cover precisely such a statement? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. It does not say which one of his 
colleagues shall select his seat. 8 

The SPEAKER. The resolution covers that point, the Chair 


is informed. 
Mr. WEADOCK., The uest I submitted substitutes Mr. 
MCMILLIN for a colleague. e desire is, not that one of Judge 


Chipman’s colleagues select his seat, but that Mr. MCMILLIN 
may make the selection; and therefore the motion is proper. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McMILLIN] will be permitted to make a 
selection of a seat for the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Chip- 
man] when his name is called. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be proper to 


designate the 1 rtion of the Hall in which the seats 
of the Republicans and Populists shall be located. I suppose 
they want to be together. 


The SPEAKER. That is a matter which has never been de- 
termined by the action of the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. It was determined by the House at the or- 
ganization of the last House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so recollect, but thinks 
no formal resolution to that effect was agreed to. There may 
have been some understanding. 

Mr. KILGORE. The motion was made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Blount] that the Republicans occupy certain sec- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Texas any motion 
to submit ? 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House designate the partic- 
ular portion of the Hall which the Republicans and the Popu- 
lists, the minority parties of the House, shall occupy, the Dem- 
ocrats to occupy the remainder of the Hall. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The Republicans will take care of 
themselves. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the Speaker designate the posi- 
tions they shall eal 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the custom has 
always been to permit members to select places where they 
pleased, and that were unoccupied; and the resolution does not 
recognize any distinction between Republicans and Democrats. 
There is, of course, generally a kind of understanding among 
members as to what part of the Hall they shall be seated in. 
That is about all that has ever been done, so far as the Chair 
understands. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it has always, practically, been the 
custom for the parties to divide themselves by the main aisle, 
the Republicans taking this side [indicating] and the Democrats 

the other; and, in case of inequality of numbers, such as 
unfortunately now exists [laughter], the 155 which was most 
numerous took their seats, after they had filled up their own side, 
in what was left on the other side. That always resulted in fill- 
ing up when the Republicans were in a minority, as they some- 
times were [renewed laughter], from the center aisle as far as it 
was necessary for them togo. Two years ago, the number of Re- 
publicans being small, an understanding was entered into, for 
the benefit of the other side, by which they were allowed to take 
this section [pointing to first section west of main aisle]; but 
there has been a sufficient amount of change to permit us to go 
back to the old practice: and, after consultation with the Speaker 
and with several other members, an understanding was arrived 
at that we should revert to the old custom, and begin at the cen- 
ter aisle. I think that is suitable, proper, and fair, under all the 
circumstances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES], the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. STONE], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] be permitted to select seats before the regular 
drawing begins. 
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Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. SPRINGER] include in his request the name of Dr. ENGLISH 
of New Jersey? 

Mr. HATCH. And also the name of Mr. FYAN of Missouri. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection. 

Mr. ENLOE. The name of Mr. CALDWELL of Ohio ought to 
be added to that list. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that the members named 
be permitted to draw seats before the regular drawing begins ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. There is. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the rule in relation to the drawing of seats. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE XXXII. 


1, At the commencement of each ess, immediately after the Mem- 
bers and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box, pre 
that asi erg a number of small balls of marble or other mate equal to 
the number of Members and Delegates, which balls shall be consecutively 
numbered and thoroughly in ied, and at such hour as shall be fixed 
by the House for that purpose, by the hands of a page, draw said balls one 
by one from the box and announce the number as it is drawn, upon which 
announcement the Member or Delegate whose name on a numbered alpha- 
betical list shall correspond with the number on the ball shall advance and 
choose his seat for the term for which he is elected. 

2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated and so 
remain until selected under this rule, and any seat ha been selected 
shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the of the roll is 
finished, and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates shall have been 
drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be order during that 
Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that at times in the 
past some confusion has arisen from gentlemen occupying, even 
temporarily, seats on the floor before the completion of the 
drawing. Of course it is tedious for members to remain stand- 
ing, especially for those whose names are drawn late, but the 
rule requires that before the drawing begins the seats in the 
Hall shall be vacated aud shall not be occupied by any person 
for any purpose until selected by members under the rule, and 
it is obvious that even a temporary occupancy might very much 
restrict the freedom of membersin making theirselections. The 
Chair therefore asks gentlemen to retire to the rear of the rail- 
ing, leaving the seats free to be selected and occupied as they are 

rawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Graham, is 
absent by reason of sickness, and I ask that I be permitted to 
select a seat for him when his name is called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right under the or- 
der. Under the resolution just adopted the gentleman from 
Maine, Mr. REED, as ex-Speaker, and the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania, Mr. O'NEILL, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 

OLMAN, who are now serving their fifteenth terms in Congress, 
are permitted to select seats before the drawing begins. 

Mr. REED, Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylania, and Mr. HOLMAN 
selected their seats. 

The SPEAKER. Before the drawing begins the Chair will 
request members to answer when their names are called by the 
Clerk, because on previous occasions some confusion has arisen 
from uncertainty as to whether certain members were present 
and exercisi eir right of selection or not. 

Mr. BRY (when Mr. McKeighan’s name was called). Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. McKeighan being absent on account of sickness, 
hen that my colleague, Mr. KEM, be allowed to draw a seat for 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state that, under the 
terms of the resolution adopted by the House, where a member 
is absent any of his colleagues present may select aseatfor him. 

The name of Mr. Hull being called, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa 
stated that he had received a request by telegraph to select a 
seat for him. 

The Clerk having announced that the representation of the 
Tenth Congressional district of Ohio was vacant— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether 
a seat can now be drawn, to be oceupied by the Representative 
of that district when the vacancy shall have been filled. 

The SPEAKER. Not under the terms of the resolution. 

The drawing of seats was completed. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CATCHINGS submitted the following resolution; which 
was read, considered, and adopted : 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the daily hour of meeting of the 
House of Representatives shall be at 12 o’clock m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Hull, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 
CONTESTED SEAT—FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 
Mr. O°FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is a gen- 
eral desire on the part of the House that the consideration of 


red for 


the case of Belknap and Richardson upon the question raised by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] shall go over 
until to-morrow morning. I therefore giye notice (and I do this 

I believe, with the assent of the gentleman from Michigan) that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morning 
I will call up the matter for consideration. I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP OF FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
The SPEAKER. Before aeng the question on the motion 
for adjournment, the Chair will submit, to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, a list of changes in the membership of the House since the 
regular election. 
There was no objection. 


List of changes since the regular election of the Fifty-third House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


District. Date of va- | Name of suc- 


jor. 


Seventh Massa- | HenryCabotLodget..| Mar. 3, 1893 | Wm. Everett. 


chusetts. 


Fourth Wisconsin. John L. Mitchell t . . Mar. 3, 1803 Peter J. Somers. 
mie Pennsyl- | Wm. Mutchler*______. June23, 1893 | Howard Mutchler. 


Tenth Ohio 


t Resigned. 


* Died. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], that the House adjourn. 


DEATH OF HON, WILLIAM H. ENOCHS. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from Virginia will with- 
draw that motion for a moment, I desire to announce the death 
of one of my colleagues. 8 

Mr. OFERRALL. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. apoaren the painful duty devolves 
upon me to announce to the House of Representatives the death 
of my distinguished colleague, William H. Enochs, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio, who died at his home in the city 
of Ironton, Ohio, in the early morning of July 13 last. 

I shall not detain the House at this time with any remarks 
upon his memory. His death came to us all with the sudden- 
ness and awfulness of a thunderbolt; and his colleagues upon 
this floor deeply lament his untimely death. Death came to him 
without a shadow of 1 5 and the news of the calamity fell 
with terrible force upon his family, his large number of personal 
friends, and the constituency he so well represented on this floor. 

At some future time I shall ask the House to devote some time 
to the consideration of this sad event, and for the present I offer 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the announcement 
of the death of Hon. William H. Enochs, late a Representative of the State 


of Ohio. 
Resolved, That the business of the House be ded in order that the 


public services and private character of the deceased be thoroughly com- 
memorated. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed to 
communicate these resolutions to the Senate, and send a duly attested copy 
to the widow of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, these resolutions 
are offered that they may lie over for action hereafter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the purpose. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, as a further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased member, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 
31 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 


TUESDAY, August 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

JOHN L. MITCHELL, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 
and ZEBULON B. VANCE, a Senator from the State of North Caro- 
lina, appeared in their seats to-day. ö 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Mr. KERR, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, appeared 
below the bar of the Senate and delivered the following message: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled; that CHARLES F, CRISP, a Represent tive 
from the State of Georgia, has been elected Speaker; that ES 
KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
Clerk; and that the House is ready to proceed to business. 
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Also, that a committee of three has been appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives, to join the 
committee appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the 
President of the United States and 5 him that a quorum of 
the two Houses has assembled, and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he may be pleased to make; and that 
Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. MOMILLIN, and Mr. REED have been ap- 
pointed such committee on the part of the House. 


SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. WHITE of California presented the credentials of George 
C. Perkins, appointed by the governor of California a Senator 
from that State to fill, until the next meeting of the Legislature 
thereof, the vacancy caused by the death of Leland Stanford; 
which were read. 

Mr. Perkins was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
WHITE of California, and, the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


RECESS. 


Mr. GORMAN (at 12 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate take a gecess until a quarter to 1 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. HARRIS and Mr. SHERMAN, the committee appointed in 
conjunction with asimilar committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and 

Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform that a 
quorum of each of the Houses of Congress had assembled and 
were ready to receive any communication he might be pleased 
to send, have performed that duty, and were informed by the 
President that he would communicate with the two Houses im- 
mediately by a message in writing. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


At 12 o'clock and 47 minutes p. m., Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of 
the secretaries of the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received from the secretary, and handed to 
the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the message of the President of the United States, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situ- 
ation, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has 
constrained me to call together in extra session the people’s 
representatives in Congress, to the end that through a wise and 
patriotic exercise of the legislative duty with which they solely 
are charged, present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward 
events nor of conditions related to our natural resources; nor 
is it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check 
national growth and prosperity. With plenteous crops, with 
abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory 
assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung upon every side. Numerous moneyed institu- 
tions have suspended because abundant assets were not imme- 
diately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
hand the 1 they are usually anxious to loan, and those en- 
gaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the se- 
eurities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are 
no longer accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becom- 
ri Bore , and loss and failure have invaded every branch 
of business. 

I believe these things are pension /y chargeable to Congres- 
sional legislation touching the purchase and coinage of silver 
by the General Government. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th 
day of July, 1880, which was the culmination of much agitation 
on the subject involved, and which may be considered a truce, 
after a long struggle, between the advocates of free silver coin- 
age and those intending to be more conservative. 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were re- 


garded by those interested in silver production as a certain 


guaranty of its increase in price. Theresult, however, has been 
entirely different, for immediately following a spasmodic and 
slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of 
the act, and has since reached the Jowest point ever known. 
This r result has led to renewed and peraistent 
effort in the direction of free silver coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the 
present law constantly accumulating, but the result to which its 
execution must inevitably lead is becoming palpable to all who 
give the least heed to financial subjects. 

This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is commanded 
to purchase monthly, there shall be issued Treasury notes re- 
deemable on demand in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of 
the Secre of the Treasury, and that said notes may be reis- 
sued. Itis, however, declared in the act to be “the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio 
as may be provided by law.” This declaration so controls the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury as to prevent his exercis- 
ing the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such action the 
parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if 
demanded, would . result in their discredit and depre- 
ciation as obligations payable only in silver, and would destroy 
the parity between the two metals by establishing a discrimina- 
tion in favor of gold. 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued 
in payment of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more 
than $147,000,000. While all but a very small quantity of this 
bullion remains uncoined and without usefulness in the 1 
many of the notes given in its purchase have been paid in gold. 
This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist day of 
May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind 
issued in payment for silver bullion amounted to a little more 
than $54,000,000, and that during the same period about $49,000,- 
000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the redemption of such 
notes. 

The policy necessarily adopted of 1 Bey, Or notes in gold 
has not spared the gold reserve of 8100, 000, 000 long ago set aside 
by the Government for the redemption of other notes, for this 
fund has already been subjected to the payment of new obliga- 
tions amounting to about $150,000,000 on account of silver pur- 
chases, and has as a consequence, for the first time since its crea- 
tion, been encroached upon. . 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
sempted other and more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stock. That the opportunity we have offered has not been neg- 
lected is shown by the large amounts of gold which have been 
recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to increase the 
financial strength of foreign nations. The excess of exports of 
gold over its imports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted - 
to more than $87,500,000, 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 
1893, the gold coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more 
than $132,000,000, while during the same period the silver coin 
and bullion in the Treasury increased more than $147,000,000. 
Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued and sold to 
replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is 
apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in 
force, leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver 
for the gon in the Government Treasury, and that this must be 
followed by the payment of all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. 

At this stage gold and silver must part company and the Gov- 
ernment must fail in its established policy to tain the two 
metals on a parity with each other. Given over to the exclusive 
use of a currency greatly depreciated according to the standard 
of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a place among 
nations of the first class, nor could our Government claim a per- 
formance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been 
3 upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best 
and safest money. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger 
place in our currency and the currency of the world through 
general international cotperation and agreement, it is obvious 
that the United States will not be in a position to gain a hearing 
in favor of such an arrangement so long as we are willing to con- 
tinue our attempt to accomplish the result single handed, 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that 
our Government can not make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic 
value, nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior money 
by its own independentefforts, has resulted in sucha lack of con- 
fidence at home, in the stability of currency values that capital 


in 
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refuses its aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually 

withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become 

idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign 

investors, equally alert, not only decline to purchase American 

neo oc ae but make haste to sacrifice those which they already 
ve. 

It does not meet the situation to say that apprehension in re- 
gard to the future of our finances is groundless and that there is 
no reason for lack of confidence in the purposes or power of the 
Government in the premises. The very existence of this appre- 
hension and lack of confidence, however caused, is a menace 
which ought not for a moment to be disregarded. Possibly if 
the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
specific known quantity of silver ata parity with gold, our ability 
to do so might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of 
our unparalleled growth and resources, might eee passed 
upon. But when our avowed endeavor is to maintain such parity 
77 75 to an amount of silver increasing at the rate of 850, 
A yearly, with no fixed termination to such increase, it can 

said that a problem is presented whose solution is free 


hardl 
from doubt. 

The people of the United States are entitled toa sound and 
stable currency and to money recognized as such on every ex- 
change and in every market of the world. Their Government 
has no right to injure them by financial experiments opposed to 
the policy and practice of other civilized states, nar is it justified 
in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our 
national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the 

le’s money. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. It 3 
concerns every business and calling and enters every househol 
in the land. ere is one important aspect of the subject which 
especially should never be overlooked. At times like the pres- 
ent, when the evils of unsound finance threaten us, the speculator 
may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune of others, 
the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding or may even find 

rofitin the fluctuations of values; but the wage-earner—the first 
to be injured by a depreciated rk and the last to receive 
the benefit of its correction—is practically defenseless. He relies 
for work upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. 
This failing him, his condition is without alleviation, for he can 
neither prey on the misfortunes of others, nor hoard his labor. 
One of the greatest statesmen our country has known, speaking 
more than fifty years ago, when a derangement of the currenc 
had caused commercial distress, said: The very man of 
others who has the deepest interest in a sound currency and who 
suffers most by mischievous 1 tion in money matters, is the 
man who earns his daily b by his daily toil.” 

These words are as pertinent now as on the day they were ut- 
tered, and ought to impressively remind us that a failure in the 
discharge of our duty at this time must especially injure those of 
our countrymen who labor, and who, because of their numberand 
condition, are entitled to the most watchful care of their Govern- 
ment. 

It is of the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can 
afford in the existing situation be afforded at once. The maxim 
He gives twice who gives quickly,” is directly applicable. It 
may be true that the embarrassments from which the business 
of the country is suffering arise as much from evils apprehended 
as from those actually existing. We may hope, too, that calm 
counsels will ear and that neither the 3 nor 725 

rners will give way to unreasoning panic, and sacrifice 
their property or their interests under the influence of exagger- 
ated fears. Nevertheless, every day’s delay in removing one of 
the plain and principal causes,of the present state of en- 
arges the mischief already done and increases the responsibility 
of the Government for its existence. Whatever else the people 
have a right toexpect from Con they may certainly demand 
that legislation condemned by the ord of three years’ disas- 
trous experience shall be removed from the statute books as soon 
as their representatives can legitimately deal with it. 

It was my purpose tosummon Congress in special session early 
in the co September that we might enter promptly upon 
the work of tariff reform, which the true interests of the coun- 
try c early demand, which so large a majority of the people as 
shown by their s desire and expect, and to the accom- 
3 of which every effort of the present Administration 

pledged. But while tariff reform has lost nothing of its im- 
mediate and permanent importance, and mustin the near future 
engage the attention of Congress, if has seemed to me that the 
financial condition of the country should at once and before all 
other subjects be considered by your honorable body. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of 
the act passed July 14, 1890, autho: the p of silver 


bullion, and that other legislative action may\put beyond all 
doubt or mistake the intention and the ability ‘of the Govern- 
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ment to fulfill its 
recognized 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
August 8, 1893. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the message just read be 
ordered 8 and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. The message had better lie on the table. 
We may want to make some remarks about it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I sup the Senator can address the 
Senate upon the subject of the message just as well after it is 
referred, as if it were on the table. The usual course is to order 
the President’s message printed and referred to a committee. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well, let it go. 

Mr. VOORHEES. As a matter of course, there will be no 
obstruction to debate if Senators desire to discussit. Let the 
message be ordered printed at once. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, if there be no objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The order should be made that the mes- 
sage be 2 7 7 at once, so that we may have it here to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. DOLPH. I give notice that after the conclusion of morn- 
ing business, if there be time and it is the pleasure of the Senate 
to hear me, I shall address the Senate upon that portion of the 
ree message recommending the repeal of the Sherman 

W. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the board of directors 
of the Chicago (III.) Board of Trade, Praying for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law, and 
the enactment of legislation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell, at not less than par, $250,000,000 of bonds, pay- 
able in gold coin fifty years after date, bearing interest at à rate 
not exceeding 4 per cent, the proceeds thereof to be used, in the 
discretion of the 3 in the redemption of currency notes 
of any class already issued; and, also, for an amendment to the 
national banking act, permitting national banks to issue currency 
to the par value of their bonds; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also pened. a petition of pre! business men of Chi- 
cago, praying for the admission of the Territory of Arizona into 
the Union as a State; which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the Illinois Society of i- 
neers, praying that an appropriation be made for testing the 
strength of material of all American woods; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CULLOM. I also present a large number of 
which accumulated during the last extraordinary session of the 
Senate, of citizens of Cham , Gallatin, Franklin, Randolph, 
Clay, Clinton, White, and Christian counties, all in the State of 
Illinois, praying for the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the combine formed between millers, railroads, and elevators 
for the purpose of deprecia the price of wheat. I move that 
they be referred to the Co ttee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. -I present a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, praying for the repeal of what is known 
as the Sherman silver law, and for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative commission to inquire into the whole subject of the 
currency, to report at the next regular session of Congress. I 
move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST presented resolutions oy fae at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Kansas City, Mo. 5 ome rule for Ireland and 
indorsing the action of Hon. William E. Gladstone in the English 
House of Commons; which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted ata mass meeting of- 
Democrats of Polk County, Mo., 5 the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890, and for the 
free co e of silver; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented the petitions of F. W. Biebinger and other 
business men of St. Louis, Mo., and of Albert Marty and other 
business men of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890, no sub- 
stitute of any sort be enacted, and for the appointment of a com- 
mission to take intoconsideration the currency question; which 
were referred to the Committee on ce. 

He also presented a petition of wholesale merchants of St. 
Louis, Mo., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law of 1890, and remonstrating against the free 


titions, 
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coinage of silver; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 


nance, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have been requested to present the 
petition of sundry citizens of Versailles, Ky., praying for the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 
1800, and that a commission be appointed to consider and recom- 
mend a scientific plan of currency based on the experience of 
other countries and adequate to the requirements of a great 
commercial nation. I move its reference to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the 3 of George S. Spaulding 
and other citizens of Alexandria, Minn., and of the of 
Trade of Faribault, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented amemorial of the Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 
98, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of La- 
crosse, Wis., praying for the re of the Sherman silver law 
of 1890; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cleveland, Ohio, and of sundry business men of Mans- 
field, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the clause in the actof 1890 
requiring the purchase of silver bullion; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented petitions of the Commercial 
Club of Hastings, Nebr., of the Board of Trade and of the Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha, Nebr., and of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., praying Ior the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law of 1890; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia, of business men and merchants of Indiana 
County, of the Trades League of Philadelphia, of the Grocers 
and Importers’ Exchange of Philadelphia, of the Hardware Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, and of the Board of Trade 
of Erie, all in akg ah of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Erie(Pa.) Board of Trade 
praying that an increased.appropriation be made for the pos 
service; which was rofer to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics and Patriotic Order Sons of Amer- 
ics of Franklin County, Pa., praying for the . of the 
Chandler immigration bill, the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, and the placing of the American fag on public school- 
houses throughout the United States; which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigation. 

He also presented numerous petitions of merchants, business 
firms, and corporations of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., indors- 
ing resolutions of the Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law of 1890; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Florida, 
praying that an appropriation of $200,000 be made for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining an agrioultoral college and 
university to be located near Terra Ceia Bay, Manatee County, 
ma 3 was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, presented a petition of the State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, pray- 
ing for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, pray for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people; which was referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

e also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Portland, Oregon, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, praying Congress to im- 
mediately reopen the mints of the country to the free and un- 
limited coinage of both silver and gold on equal terms, at the 
present ratio of 16to 1, thatthe Government use the coinsof both 
metals without discrimination, and thatthe metallic currency be 
supplemented by the use of Unitea States notes in sufficient 


amounts to prevent the contraction of 5 of the people 
by the hoarding of gold by the banks, to the end thatthe volume 
of money shall not fluctuate, thereby unsettling the value of our 
farms, our stock, and our products, and op the repeal of 
the present law, known as the Sherman law,” unless a law pro- 
viding for an enlarged use of silver or for its free coinage be en- 
ge in lieu thereof; which was referred to the Committee on 
ance. 

He also presented a petition of Grand Prairie Grange, No. 26, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Junction City, Oregon, praying for the 
passage of legislation prohibiting dealings in options and futures; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented the pornon of sundry business 
men of Natchez, Miss., praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clauseof the Sherman law without the enactment of any 
substitute at the present session, and for the appointment of an 
expert commission to consider and recommend a scientific plan 
of currency, etc; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. KYLE presented a memorial of 19 citizens of Clark County, 
South Dakota, remonstrating t the repeal of the Sherman 
silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Portland (Me.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the early and unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause in the Sherman silver law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 3 

Mr. DOLPH presenteda petition of the Legislature of Oregon, 
praying for the pango of legislation restricting immigration 

to the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Oregon, 
praying for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the Gov- 
serie which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 

ations. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Ore- 

on, prang Sed the passage of legislation opening the World’s 
lumbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also 2 a petition of the General Assembly of Ore- 
gon, praying for the establishment of a road department; 
poia was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Oregon, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Representatives in 
Congress from that State to vote for a law creating a Cabinet 
officer of Secretary of Labor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also 3 a petition of the Portland (Oregon) Metho- 
dist preachers’ meeting, praying for the repeal of the Chinese 
registration act of May 5, 1892; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 1) to repeal certain sections of 
the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes; ” which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. H Task that the bill be read at length and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That sections 
1,3, and 4of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” are hereby repealed. 

Sze. 2. This r act, however, is not to be construed as an abandon- 
ment of bimet. m, but it is hereby declared that the 21 both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the country shall established, 
and to the accomplishment of that end the efforts of the Government shall 
be steadily and safely directed. 


Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S- 2) to restore the right 
of coinage ; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3) to supply the deficiency in the 
currency; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. S ART. Task that the bill be read at length. It pro- 
poses to 1 temporary relief, and I should like to make a 
Short e tion of it. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to issue silver certifi- 
cates of the character and den: tions as now provided by law equal in 
amount to the silver bullion in . under the act of July 
14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the is- 
suance of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” in excess of the 
amount necessary, at its coining value, to redeem the Treasury notes issued 
under said act, and to use the same, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to provide for any deficiency in the revenues of the Government, and 
to use the balance of such certificates in the purchase of United States 4per 


cent bonds at the market price thereof, not exceeding 12 per cent 


1 


practi- 
i coin such excess of si} ver and hold the same for the redemption of the 
ce! 


on the face value of such bonds; and the Secretary shall, as fast as 


cates provided for by this act. 

SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
directed to issue 8100, 000, 000 of United States 1 
acter and description of the United States l -tender notes now outstand- 
ing, and purchase with such notes United States 4 per cent bonds, at the 
market price, not exceeding 12 cent premium on the face value of the 
bonds so purchased, and the bonds purchased under the provisions of this 
act shall be held in the Treasury as security for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued under this act. 


Mr. STEWART. I should like to call the attention of the 
Finance Committee to this bill. My effort in drawing it has 
been to give immediate relief, without involving the discussion 
of the whole financial question; on the one hand without involv- 
ing the discussion of increasing the circulation of the national 
banks, against which both Houses have so 3 voted, and 
also without involving the question of supplying additional cur- 
rency by restoring the laws of free coinage as they existed until 
1873, because the condition of the country is such that before 
measures so important as either of those could be determined 
much harm would take place. Before the recommendation of the 
President could be considered and discussed here many worthy 
citizens would be ruined and much injury would result to the 
whole country. 

Now, I do not propose to inquire into how this panic came, or 
whose fault it was. There is no time for that now. When the 
house is on fire we must put out the flames first. There isa 
currency famine in the country. Banks are closing their doors, 
the masses are being thrown out of N and before any 
relief can be reached great distress will occur. The repeal of 
the Sherman act may or may not do good. I think it would do 
great harm and add much to the present financial trouble, but 
that may or may not be true. We know very well if we could 
put out some currency for immediate use it would be a great 
relief. 

There are $49,000,000 of silver bullion in the Treasury which 
is subject to be coined and silver certificates issued for it. They 
have 8 coining part of it and 8 certificates, but 
there is no authority in the Treasury Department to issue the 
certificates until it is coined. This bill authorizes the Depart- 
ment to issue certificates immediately for the amount they have 
on hand and coinitafterwards. There is $49,000,000. Then the 
bill further provides for the issuance of $100,000,000 of green- 
backs, as they are called, Treasury notes, and purchase bonds, 
and put the bonds in the Treasury and hold them as security for 
the notes. The notes can be retired with these bonds at any 
time hereafter. If this could be done nearly $150,000,000 of 
money would be furnished to the country and it would give im- 
mediate relief. 

My information is that the savings banks have a very saree 
amount of 4 per cent bonds which they holdasinvestments. It 
is impossible for them to convert those bonds into currency. 
They have been compelled to require sixty days’ notice before 
they can pay their depositors. That is creating great distress 
and great alarm. If they could convert their bonds immediately 
into currency and relieve the stringency it certainly would give 
us time to think over the matter and maturesomething that will 
meet the judgment of the American people. 

I do not k that this is a time for angry discussion. What 
4 — to be done ought to be done deliberately. What I propose 
is that we shall give immediate relief and then consider the gen- 
eral proponon, and it seems to me that we should not stand here 
and discuss the 8 while the country is in such a terrible 
state of panic. It appears to me that it would be unpatriotic for 
any man to get up any discussion before immediate relief is 
given. The silver men do not believe that they can allow the act 
of 1890 to be re ed because they think that ismonometallism, 
and they will have to struggle agaist it. They believe that 
that would be the end of silver coinage forever. They can not 
give up that act and you can not expect them to do it. 

But we do not want to be placed in a position where we must 
contend for what we believe should be contended for. We do 
not want to be charged with doing anything to hinder relief 
while the country is suffering as it now is. Lappeal to the Senate 
if this is not the right scheme, to adopt some scheme to get out 
currency at once, and then we may, if possible, stop this panic 
and give prosperity to the country. These are mere suggestions. 
If this bill is not in the right form, any temporary measure that 
will give immediate relief, so that we can discuss these questions 
oats is what I am in favor of. 

I the particular attention of the Finance Committee to 
this scheme and ask them to examine it and adopt it, or some 
scheme of this nature, that does not involve the whole money 

uestion, but which will get out immediate currency and stop 

e panic. I call upon the committee as patriotic citizens to 
lend their aid to that first before we take up the general question 


of finance 


be, and he is hereby, further 
-tender notes of the char- 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 4) to repeal all statutes relat- 
ing to supervisors of elections and special deputies; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

r. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 5) to increase the appropria- 
tion for the erection of a public building at St. Paul. Minn.; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanyin 

apere, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings an 
rounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6) to authorize the construction 
of a steel bridge over the St. Louis River between the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 7) for the relief of Henr 
F. Errett, administrator; which was read twice by its title, and, 
ef the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 8) to authorize the coinage of a 
standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 9) to repeal all acts and parts of 
acts discriminating in taxation against the circulating notes of 
State banks and State banking associations, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 10) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputies, and for other 
Sh aceon which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 

mmittee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 11) to equalize taxation and im- 
pose an income tax, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 12) to provide for the free coinage 
of silver bullion, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 13) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Nashua, in the State of New Hampshire; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 14) to provide for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a pubis building thereon at Dover, 
in the State of New Hampshire: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 15) for the erection of an eques- 
trian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Manchester, 
N. H.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Senet 

He also introduced a bill (S. 16) granting a pension to Nettie 
N. Seaver; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 17) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Hill; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. . 

He also introduced a bill (S. 18) for the relief of Secor & Co., 
Perine, Secor & Co., and the executors of Zeno Secor; which 
vep read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 19) for the relief 
of the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 20) to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. This is what is known as the 
Torrey bankruptcy bill. There are some provisions of the bill 
I should wish to amend before I give the measure my cordial 
support. I am in favor of the general principle of the bill. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 21) to fix the number of grains 
of gold and silver in the gold and silver coins of the United 
5 for other purposes; which was read the first time 
by its title. $ 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 

the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, elc., That from and 
after the of this act the silver coins of the United States shall con- 


7 E 
and 129 of standard silver; the dime, or 10-cent piece, shall contain 
46.4 od er silver, and jd ge of standard silver. 

ni 


re 
for t. 

SEO. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States 
insums ot not less than $10 and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 
each, 8 with the denominations ot United States notes, The 
coins deposited or representing the certificate shall be retained in the Treas- 
ury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be 
. customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when received may 
be reissued. 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within two years from 
and after the passage of this act, cause all the silver coins of the United States 
hitherto minted of the denominations of one doliar, half dollars, and quarter 
dollars, as well as the Treas notes issued under the law of July 
to be withdrawn from circulation by exchanging the same, or causing the 
same to be exchanged at their nominal value for silver certificates of like 
denominations, representing silver coins of the weight and fineness provided 
for by this act; and the silver certificates thus issued shall bein allrespects 
similar to those provided for in the preceding section, and , like them, 
be receivable for customs, taxes, and public dues, and when received may be 

, and that on and after the expiration of the two years above men- 
tioned, all the silver coins hitherto minted of the denominations of one 
dollar, half dollar, and quarter dollar, as well as the Treasury notes issued 
under the law of July 14, 1800, shall cease to be legal tender. 

SEO. 5. That all silver coins coined prior to the passage of this act shall 
be recoined as early as practicable into coins of like denominations of the 
weight and fineness authorized by section 1. 

SEC. 6. That a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is 
ee eee out ot any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

r $ 


ap r 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to ađopt 


such rules and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of 
this 


Erir i The section 1 of an act entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treas notes thereon, and for other pur- 
Poses, approved July 14, 1890, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 22) making appropriation for 
the purchase of ground and the erection thereon, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a building to be used as a hall of records; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 23) to authorize the construction 
of bridges across the Missouri River between its mouth and the 
mouth of the Dakota or James River, and across the Mississippi 
River between the mouth of the Minnesota River, in the State 
of Minnesota, and South Port, in the State of Louisiana, and 
across the Illinois and Des Plaines rivers between the mouth of 
the Ilinois and the city of Joliet, in the State of Illinois, and to 
prescribe the character, location, and dimensions of the same; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 24) to provide for the compulsory 
education of Indian children; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 25) to amend ‘‘An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 26) to further amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887,” 
asamended March 2, 1889; which Was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 27) to place on the pension rolls 
the name of John J. Chapman; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 28) for the relief of Arthur P. 
Selby; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 29) to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to establish a court of private land claims, and to provide for 
the settlement of private land claims in certain States and Ter- 
ritories,” approved March 3, 1891; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 30) for the relief of Jacob Kern; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 31) to permit the withdrawal of 
certain papers and the signing of certain receipts of John Finn 
or his attorney; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 32) fixing the compensation of 
United States district attorneys, and for other purposes; which 
yore twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

He aise introduced a bill (S. 33) to restore Eugene Wells to 
the Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. > 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 34) fixing the compensation of the 
clerks of the circuit and district courts of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 35) to create a bureau in the De- 


partment of Agriculture for ifiving ublic information of the 
5 and shipping of live stock; which was read twice 

y its title, and referred to the Select Committee on the Trans- 
portation and Sale of Meat Products. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 36) to extend the jurisdiction of 
courts in Oklahoma Territory and of the United States court in 
the Indian Territory; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 37) for the relief of Robert Me- 
Gee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 38) to prohibit monopoly in the 
transportation of cattle to foreign countries; which was read 
twice by its title,and referred to the Select Committee on the 
Transportation and Sale of Meat Products. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 39) arug compensation of 
United States marshals and deputies, and for other purposes; 
whicb was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 40) to regulate the removal of 
causes by Federal corporations; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 41) for the relief of Joseph Edward 
Montgomery; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S.42)to amend section 1910 of cha 
ter 2, title 23, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; whic 
morron twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 43) toamend sections 2474 and 2475 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States setting apart a cer- 
tain tract of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
Park as a public park; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 44) to provide for the erection of 
a public building for the use and accommodation of the post-office 
at Mammoth Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone National Park; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 7 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. Ward; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr, POWER introduced a bill (S. 46) to increase the circula- 
tion of national banks, and for other peal corre which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 47) toauthorize the Missouri River 
Power Company of Montana to construct a dam across the Mis- 
souri River: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 48) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Great Falls, Mont.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 49) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at San Francisco, in the State 
of California; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 50) in aid of the California Mid- 
Winter International Exposition; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. ‘ 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 51) for the final settle- 
ment of the claims of the State of New Hampshire for the re- 
imbursement of national bounties advanced to recruits mustered 
into the service of the United States under the President's call of 
October, 1863; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Miate Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 52) in amendment of the provi- 
sions of the Revised Statutes relative to national banks; which 
was read twice byi title, and referred to the Select Committee 
on National Banks. z 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 53) to repeal so much of the 
act of July 14, 1890, as provides for the purchase of silver; which 
Sia read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. MURPHY introduced a bill (S. 54) to authorize the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 55) to amend section 1014 
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of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to the 


arrest of offenders against the United States esca: ing from one 
district or State into another; which was read paz ni y its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judi x 

He also introduced a pill (S. 56) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, 
executrix of the last of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 57) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Henry S. French; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 58) for the relief of William Clift; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
- on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 59) for the relief of W. J. Smith 
and D. M. Wisdom; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 60) for the relief of William S. 
Stokes, M. M. Brien, sr., Thomas Waters, and William T. Has- 
kins; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 

, mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 61) for the relief of Pearson C. 
Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 62) for the relief of the La Grange 
Synodical College, of LaGrange, Tenn.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 63) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Samuel Tate, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 64) to increase the appro- 

riation for the purchase of site and the erection of a public 

building at Portland, Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 65) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Salem, Oregon; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 66) to provide for the construction 

of a public building at Baker City, Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 67) to amend an act entitled “An 
act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to 
provide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and 
commissions paid on void entries of public lands;” which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands 


He also introduced a bill (S. 68) to provide for the sale of desert 
lands in certain States and Territories; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bili (S. 69) to grant to the State of Oregon 
townships 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 south, in ranges 5 and 6 east of 
the Willamctte meridian, in the State of Oregon, for a public 
park; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 70) to aid the several States and 
Territories to reclaim the arid lands within their boundaries; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 71) for the relief of John W. 
Lewis, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
pet accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Public 

d 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 72) to provide for the survey and 
construction of a wagon road from Gold Hill Station, Jackson 
County, Oregon, to Crater Lake; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill 585 73) for the relief of William J. 
Cornell and Joseph M. Cornell; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 74) to provide for the classifica- 
tion and disposition of the public lands, the protection and ad- 
ministration of the public forest reservations, and for other pur- 

; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
ttee on Public Lands. k 

He also introduced a bill (S. 75) for the relief of Thomas Gui- 
nean; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 76) for the relief of William P. 
Keady; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 

ttee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 77) to establish an assay office at 
Portland, in the State of Oregon; which was read by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 78) to establish an assay office at 
Baker City, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Co: ttee on Finance, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 70) to authorize a corrected patent 
to be issued for the donation land claim of Wheelock Simmons 
and wife; which was read twice by itstitle, and, with the accom- 
pany: papers, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 80) granting a pension to Sarah 
A. M. Blackford; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He introduced a bill (S. 81) for the relief of Lorenzo Wyett 
Mulvany; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 82) granting a pension to Wilson 
Rittenhouse; which was r twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 83) granting a pension to James 
H. Preston; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 84) to extend the time for filing 
certain claims for compensation for horses and other property 
lost in the military service of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


He also introduced a bill (S. 85) for payment of balance unpaid 
on Oregon and Washington Territory Indian war claims for sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities in 1855 and 1856, as found due by 
commission appointed by Secretary of War, consisting of Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, Capt. A. J. Smith, and Hon. L. F. Grover, pur- 
suant to act of Congress, and disallowed by Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, as por his report of February 7, 1860; which was read 
ue by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 86) to amend the act approved 
February 25, 1885, entitled “An act to authorizea reti ist for 
privates and noncommissioned officers of the United States Arm 
who have served for a period of thirty years or upward; ” wien 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 87) to extend the time for adjudi- 
cating certain claims; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 88) to pay the citizens of Oregon 
for supplies audited by Philo Callender, commissioner; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 89) referring the claim or claims of 
Eugene F. Arnold, administrator of Wi H. Arnold, to the 
Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduce a bill (S. 90) to provide for the sale of the 
unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation; which was 
Per twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 

rs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 91) to enlarge the jurisdiction 
and to fix the compensation of United States commissioners in 
Alaska, to regulate appoals from their judgments, to provide 
for the appointment of additional commissioners, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. $2) to create and establish the 
pilot service of the United States, and to regulate the pilotago 
of vessels in porta and harbors along the coast of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. - 

He also introđuced a bill (S. 93) to provide for fortifications 
and other seacoast defenses; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 94) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a gun factory for the finishing and assembling of heavy 
ordnance on the Pacific coast; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 95) to provide for the punishment 
of the violations of treaty rights of aliens; which was read 
3 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations. e 

He also introduced a bill (S. 96) to provide for the formation 
and government of municipal corporationsin Alaska; which was 
73 leg by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Ju 3 

He a introduced a bill (S. 97) for the relief of Mrs. M. P. 
Sawtelle; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 98) to establish a military 
post near the town of Reno, in Washoe County, in the State of 


Nevada; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

He also introduced a bill (S. 99) to secure the relinquishment 
of the Indian title toa portion of the Lake Reservation, 
in Nevada, and to the entire Walker River Reservation, in said 
State, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 100) to reimburse certain persons 
who expended moneys and furnished services and supplies in 
repelling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities the 
territorial limits of the present State of Nevada; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 101) to reimburse the States of 
California, Oregon, and Nevada for moneys by them expended 
in the suppression of the rebellion; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 102) for the erection of a public 
building at Reno, State of Nevada; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. i 

He also introduced a bill (S. 103) for the relief of P. S. Cor- 
bett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napo- 
leon J. T. Dana; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 105) granting to the Chicago- 
Topeka Light, Heatand Power Company, acorporation organized 
under the laws of Illinois, the right to erect and maintain a dam 
or dams across the Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in 
the State of Kansas: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 106) to authorize the purchase 
of asite for the Government Printing Office; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ines and Grounds, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 107) to estab- 
lish postal savings depositories” and subdepositories, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 108) to reduce letter postage to 
1 cent per ounce; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 109) for the relief of thelegal rep- 
resentatives of Chauncey M. Lockwood: which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 110) for the relief of L. A. Davis; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S.111) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Henry Von Hess, of Portland, 
Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Milifary Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 112) to provide for the construc- 
tion of amilitary and yim ae nage ge line along the coast, 
between Yaquina,on Laquina Bay, and Port Orford, to connect 
with Newport, on Yaquina Bay; Alsea Bay; Florence,on Siuslaw 
Bay; Gardiner, on the Umpqua River; Empire City and Marsh- 
field, on Coos Bay, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 113) to extend the provisions of 

An act to amend section 8 of an act approved March 3, 1891, 

entitled ‘An act to repeal the timbe ture laws and for other 
purposes,’ to all of that pora Oregon lying east of the Cascade 
range of mountains; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. ; 

He also introduced a bill (S. 114) for the relief of certain pr 
chasers of public lands within the limits of Congressional land 

ts; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
mmittee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 115) for the development and en- 
couragement of silk culture in the United States under the su- 
3 of the Secretary of Agriculture; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 

orestry. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 116) explanatory of an act entitled 
An act to settle certain accounts between the United States and 
the State of Mississippi and other States,” and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Publie Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 117) for the relief of W. L. Adams, 
of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 118) for the relief of Peter Grant 


ley; which was read twice 


Stewart, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims 


He also introduced a bill (S. 119) for the relief of Sidney W. 


Moss, ef Oregon City, Oregon; which was read twice by its title 
and referred to . on Claings. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 120) for the relief of H. W. Ship- 
y its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 121) for the relief of William te 


Starkweather, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 122) for the erection of a public 
building for a post-office and United States land office at the city 
of The les, Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committes on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 123) defining and permanently 
fixing the northern boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 124) for the relief of William Gal- 
lick; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


He also introduced a bill (S. 125) for the relief of Marshall R. 


Hathaway; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 126) extending the privilege of 
bounty land to persons who served if the Indian wars of the 
United States subsequent to March 3,1855; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 127) granting a pension to P. F. 
Castleman, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 128) granting a pension to Benja- 
min Franklin Dowell, of Oregon, for services with the Oregon 
volunteers in the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He introduced a bill (S. 129) for the relief of Edward 
Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. T perpera soldiers who serveđ 
in the Indian wars; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 131) making an appro- 
priation to pay the damages resulting to the persons who went upon 
the Crow Creek and Winnebago Indian Reservations in the State 
of South Dakota between the 17th day of February and the 27th 
of April, 1885; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 132) making an appropriation to 
enlarge the military post of Port Meade near the city of Sturgis, 
in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 133) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay the Yankton Sioux Indians who served as 
scouts under General Sully in 1864 the amount due them, and 
making an appropriation therefor; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committeo on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 134) granting to the State of South 
Dakota 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands 
in that State; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 135) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cause to be made all nece field 
examinations, surveys, and experiments for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the extent, etc., with reference to irrigation, of the 
underflow waters between the ninety-seventh degree of west 
longitude and the foothills of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, and making an appropriation therefor; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 136) to prohibit the sale of fire- 
arms and ammunition to the Indians residing upon reservations; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 137) in relation to a farm for the 
Indian training school at Pierre, S. Dak.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill 12 138) to provide ſor the purchase 
of a site, and the erection of a public building thereon, at Dead- 
wood, in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice b 
. 1 and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings an 

rounds. 

He also introduced a biil (S.139) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement entered into in March, 1892, between the Indians of 
the Rosebud Agency and certain Indians of the Lower Brulé 


Agency, both in South Dakota, and for other purposes; which 
was pened twice by its title, — referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 140) to aid the State of South 
Dakota to support a school of mines; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 141) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain the amount due the Flandreau Sioux 
Indians, and making an 8 to pay the same; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 142) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from William H. H. Cook; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 143) for the relief of the heirs of 
D. Fulford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 144) to correct the military record 
of John W. Taylor; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill {S. 145) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out, in part, the provisions of An act to 
divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of In- 
dians in Dakota into separate reservations, and to secure the re- 
linquishment of the Indian title to the remainder, and for other 

urposes,” approved March 2, 1889, and making appropriations 
= the same, and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 146) to establish a military post 
at or near the city of Pierre, Hughes County, in the State of 
South Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 147) to provide for building and 
maintaining an Indian industrial schoolat or near Chamberlain, 
in the State of South Dakota, and at or near Rapid City, in the 
State of South Dakota, and to provide a farm in conjunction 
therewith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 148) to increase the pension of sol- 
diers and sailors who have been totally disabled from performing 
any manual labor, and having one or more additional diseases 
resulting from the pensionable cause, who have to be under reg- 
ular medical attendance at least one-half of the time, and that 
have drawn $30 per month for the past five years: which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 149) to amend anact entitled 
„An act to provide for the times and places to hold terms of the 
United States courts in the State of Wushington;” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
Ho also introduced a bill (S. 150) for the erection of a monu- 
ment and statue of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, on ground belong- 
" ing to the United States Government, in the city of Wasbington, 

D. O.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 151) providing for the erection of 
a public building at the city of Seattle, in the State of Washing- 
ton; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 2 5 

He also introduced a bill (S. 152) making an 1 for 
the construction of a ship canal connecting lakes Union and 
Washington with Puget Sound: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. z 

He also introduced a bill (S. 153) providing for the erection of 
a public building at the city of Spokane Falls, in the State of 

ashington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 154) for the relief of William 
A. Richards, United States surveyor-general of Wyoming; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 

on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 155) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Oliver P. Goodwin; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 156) to increase the pension of 
Juliet W. Hart; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 157) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. Mary E. Mason; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S.158) granting a pension to Joseph- 
ine Offley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 

- Committee on Pensions. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 159) to authorize the Secretary of 
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the Interior to make leases in the Yellowstone Park; which was 
thier twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
es. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 160) to fix the price of lands en- 
tered under the desert-land laws; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 161) providing for the adjustment 
and payment of the accounts arising under the eight-hour law; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 162) granting 5 per centof the net 
proceeds from the sale of public lands to several of the States for 
the support of common schools; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 163) to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government, and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 164) to enable the people of New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Oklahoma to form constitutions and 
State governments, and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States; which was read twice by 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 165) to provide for the disposal of 
the Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation, in the State of 
Wyoming; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 166) to provide for the punishment 
of offenses committed in the Yellowstone National Park; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 167) to provide for the erection of 
a public buildiny in the city of Laramie, Wyo.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 168) granting to the State of 
Wyoming certain lands in the Fort D. A. Russell military reser- 
vation for agricultural fair and industrial exposition grounds, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 169) for the relief of Katherine E. 
Thomas; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 170) for the erection of a public 
building at Cheyenne, Wyo.; which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 171) granting to the 
State of North Dakota certain lands heretofore set apart as a 
wood reservation for Fort Totten military reservation, for the 
use of the militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 172) to establish a military post at 
or near the city of Grand Forks, in Grand Forks County, in the 
State of North Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 173) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Grand Forks, N. Dak.: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 174) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Bismarck, N. Dak.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 175) granting a right of way to the 
Jamestown and Northern Railway through the Devils Lake In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of North Dakota; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 176) granting the right of way to 
the Duluth and Manitoba Railroad Company across the Fort Pem- 
bina reservation, in North Dakota; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 177) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Red River of the North, at Drayton, N. 
Dak.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 178) for the relief of Israel Kim- 
ball; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. è 

He also introduced a bill (S. 179) authorizing the restoration 
of the name of Thomas H. Carpenter, late captain Seventeenth 
United States Infantry, to the rolls of the Army, and providing 
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that he be placed on the list of retired officers; which was read 
AER by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 3 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 180) authorizing the Li- 
brarian of Co to purchase ‘“‘ Townsend’s Library of Na- 
tional, State, and Individual Records, comprising a collection of 
historical records concerning the origin, progress, and conse- 
quences of the late civil war; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Lib P 

He also introduced a bill (S. 181) for the relief of Thomas G. 
Corbin; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 182) for the relief of J. 
E. Gillingwaters; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 183) for the relief of Jacob Swof- 
ford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 184) for the relief of Capt. Ceran 
St. Vrain's company of New Mexico Mounted Volunteers; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 185) to provide for pay and cer- 
tificates of honorable service to the officers and men of Foster's 
Cavalry Battalion, Missouri Volunteers; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 186) for the relief of Charles 
Wagemann; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 187) for the relief of Frederick 
Gramm; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 188) for the relief of Ernest 
Ulrich; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 189) for the relief of John M. 


Davis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. i 

He also introduced a bill (S. 190) for the benefit of sundry per- 
sons residing in the vicinity of Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 191) for the relief of George A. 
Orr; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 192) for the relief of Joseph W. 
Carmack; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 193) for the relief of John S. 
Neet, jr.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 194) for the relief of Napoleon B. 
Giddings; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 195) for the relief of Ezra S. Ha- 
vens; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 196) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Douglas Dale, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 197) for the relief of Cogswell & 
Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 198) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to settle the claims of the legal representatives of 
S. W. Marston, late United States Indian agent at Union Agency, 
Indian Territory, for services and expenses; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 199) for the relief of E. R. Ship- 
ley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 200) for the relief of Moses Pen- 
dergrass; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL also introduced the following bills; which 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 201) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor 
of Chouteau, Harrison & Valle; 

A bill (S. 202) for the relief of John S. Logan; 

A bill (S. 203) for the relief of John F. W. Dette; 

A bill (S. 204) for the relief of Samuel A. Lowe; 

5 bill (S. 205) for the relief of the Catholic Church at Macon 
City, Mo.; 

re bill (S. 206) for the relief of Aaron Bell; 


A bill (S. 207) granting jurisdiction and authority to the Court 
of Claims in the case of the towboat Future City, her barges, 
cargoes, etc.; 

A bill (S. 208) for the relief of Joseph Diehl, of Moniteau 
County, Mo.; 


A bill (S. 2100 for the relief of L. W. Pritchett; 
A bill (S. 210) for the relief of Wetmore & Bro., of St. Louis, 


0.3 

A bill (S. 211) for the relief of St. Charles College: 

A bill (S. 212) for the relief of William Wolfe, of Shelbina, 
Shelby County, Mo.; 

A bill 8. 213) for the relief of James Price; 
ue bill (S. 214) for the relief of D, K. Ponder, of Ripley County, 


0.: 

A bill (S. 215) for the relief of William Phipps, William Blank- 
enship, and the legal representatives of Moses Summers, de- 
ceased; 

A bill (S. 216) for the relief of Edwin F. Mathews; 

A at (S. 217) for the relief of the heirs of James Bridger, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 218) for the relief of Sarah E. B. Smith; 

A bill (S. 219) granting jurisdiction and authority to the Court 
of Claims in the case of the towboat Future City, her barges, 
cargoes, etc.; 

A bill (S. 220) for the relief of Mary J. Bealmear; 

A bill (S. 221) for the relief of Henry M. Cannon, administrator 
of the estate of James Cannon, deceased; ` 

A bill (S. 222) for the relief of William M. Pleas; 

A bill (S. 223) for the relief of Isham T. Owen, of Missouri; 

A bill 8 224) for the relief of William P. Buckmaster; 

A bill (S. 225) for the relief of John L. Peters; and 

A bill (S, 226) for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry 
Drehman. z 

Mr. COCKRELL also introduced the following bills; which 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 227) for the relief of Dicey Bobbitt; 

A bill (S. 228) granting a pension to Thomas J. Reid; 

A bill (S. 229) granting a pension to Broadus G. Roberts; 

A bill (S. 230) granting a pension to Myra Freeman; 

A bill (S. 231) granting a pensiou to Virginia A. Owen, widow 
of John Owen, decess2d; 

A bill (S. 232) granting a pension to James Reed, jr.; 

A bill (S. 233) granting a pension to Ambrose J. Vanarsdale; 

A bill (S. 234) grunting a pension to Anderson Morton; 

A bill (S. 235) grantiog a pension to William T. Hutton; 

A bill (S. 234) granting a pension to William H. Shivers; 

A bill (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of Wil- 
liam K. Bradford; 

A bill (S. 228) granting a pension to Henry Sands; 

A bill (S. 239) granting s pension to James M. Ray; 

A bill (S. 240) for the relief of Henry C. Rose: 

A bill (S. 241) for the relief of Mrs. Mary L. Roderick; 

A bill (S. 242) for the relief of the heirs of Catherine E. Nel- 
son; 

A bill (S. 243) granting a pension to E. C. Curtis; 

A bill (S. 244) granting a pension to James Callison; 

A bill (S. 245) granting a pension to Nancy E. Neely, widow of 
Alexander Neely; 

A bill (S. 246) granting a pension to Levi C. Faught; 

A bill (S. 247) granting a pension to Typpo S. Williams; 

A bill (S. 248) for the relief of R. W. Barber; 

175 eae 249) for the restoration of Zerelda Cobbs t the pen- 
sion roll; 

A bill (S. 250) granting a pension to Dora Sauer, widow of 
Peter Sauer, deceased; 

A bill (S. 251) granting a pension to Eli Browning; 

A bill (S. 252) granting a pension to Lucy F. Watson, widow 
of Joseph W. Melton, deceased; 

A bill (S. 253) granting a pension to Maria Hall, widow of 
Joseph E. Doak, deceased; 

A bill (S. 254) granting a pension to James F. Crump; 

A bill (S. 255) granting a pension to John G. Hanna; 

A bill (S. 256) granting a pension to Margaret Garrison, widow 
of James S. Garrison; 

A bill (S. 257) for the relief of Eliza Dickerhoff, widow of Louir 
Dickerhoff, deceased, of Company A, Cape Girardeau Mo.) Home 
Guards ; and : 

A bill (S. 258) ting a pension to Henry Hahman. 

Mr. COCKRELLalso introduced a bill{S. 259) in relation to the 
binding of certain public documents; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on 8 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 1) calling on 
the President to take such measures as he may deem necessary 
to consummate the agreement between the Governments of Spain 
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and the United States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, introduced a joint resolution (S. 
R. 2) authorizing the issue of duplicate medals where the origi- 
nals have been lost or destroyed; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VEST introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 3) in regard to 
the export trade in cattle; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Select Committee on the Transportation and Sale 
of Meat Products. 1 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the 
parity of gold and silver; which was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 

nited States o; 
222 ⁵² . American ODIO STOT adios 
and interest favor bimetallism and the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver, without discriminat: 


inst either metal. 
That it is also the established policy of the United States to maintain the 


parity of the two metals, so that the debt-paying and purchasing power of 
every dollar shall be at all times equal. 

That it is the duty of Congress to speedily enact such laws as will effectu- 
ate and maintain objects. 

Mr. VEST. I ask that the joint resolution lie on the table 
and be printed. I shall call it up, unless prevented by some 
privileged question, to-morrow or the day after. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr, CALL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 5) to permit 
the sculptor to exhibit the statues of Columbus and Isabella in 
Statuary Hall; which was read twice by his title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 6) to 

rovide for the settlement of the claims of the officers and en- 
Fisted men of the various militia organizations of the State of 
Missouri for horses and equipments lost while engaged in the 
military service of the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 
Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 


Whereas Congress Lay yrange in — session on account 

of the unfortunate condition o ess; a 
ereas measu btained by the immediate and 
9 or we W of t 5 silver act of 1890: 
-Therefo! 
rt at 

e the Committee on, Finance be instructed to report at ongo 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, 
at 2 o'clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator ask? 

Mr. LODGE. -I ask for immediate consideration. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Massachusetts knows that 
that can not be done. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. LODGE. It goes over until to-morrow, I understand, 
under the rule. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over and 

inted. 
be si McPHERSON. I should like to have the resolution 
read. 

Mr. VEST. Let it be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The VICE-P IDENT. The resolution has been ordered 
to be printed, and it goes over. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. HALEsubmitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resol That on and after Thursday, August 10, 1893, until otherwise or- 
dered, tea hour of the meeting ot the Senate shall be at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, only one word. The President 
has very aptly and in no uncertain voice given a business for the 
Senate an e other House to attend to. He has quoted the 
maxim that He gives twice who gives quickly.” My object in 
introducing the resolution, which fixes the hour of the meeting 
of the Senate at 11 o'clock on and after Thursday next, is to 


strengthen his hand by increasing the length of the working day 
and decreasing the number of days which must elapse before Con- 


gress adopts 


legislation which he recom: 


I do this seriously, because the 
fort and health of every member of Congress in Washington is 
now in accord with the 354 5 interests. There is no man now 


rivate convenience and com- 


here upon either side of this Chamber who does not desire, so 
soon as his duty can be performed, to avoid the heat of this, it 
may be, pestilential city and hie him homeward. There is no 
t business interest in the country that does not demand, as 
ə President has demanded, swift action; and how can we bet- 
ter indicate our purpose to that end than by us all of the 
days as Rey come up before us? There are no other commit-» 
tees at work. There will be no other legislation. Everybody 
understands that we have come here for one purpose, and that 
is to deal with the financial question strictly—the currency—and, 


over and above all things, the repeal of the purchase part of the 
Sherman act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And tariff reform. 

Mr. HALE. The President has given us that chart of our ac- 
tion. The only thing that can be said against adopting the res- 
olution is that our friends upon the other side who have the 


responsibility and must frame and mature legislation will not 
know what to do with this time if we give it to them. I can not 
myself believe that that is true. Under the guidance of the 
President of the United States the course is easy. It may be 
taken at once; the sooner the better. 

Idonot 3 this side is modest and does not attempt 
to control the order of business) to put the resolution upon its 
pape to-day, although by the resolution of my friend from 

assachusetts [Mr. LODGE], which we can not pass until to-mor- 
row morning, and which we will undoubtedly then pass, by giv- 
ing two-thirds of the Republican vote for it with perhaps a ma- 
jority upon the other side, I am admonished that we can not do 
this too quickly. If we are to take a vote upon this important 
matter, as my friend indicates, on the 22d day of this month at 
prontaniy 2 o'clock, we . 85 to begin to meet at 11 o’clock; and 
as my friend from Massachusetts Ar. Hoag], has suggested, 10 
o'clock would be better even than 11; and I am to so 
modify it. 

But I do not propose to put the resolution to a vote. The rules 
require that it shall go overfor a day; and then Iam inclined to 

k that I shall move to refer it to the Committee on Finance. 
The path then is plain and simple to my friend from Indiana 
pee. OORHEES], the chairman of that committee. He hasalways 

en sound on the money question, and is supposed to have 
strengthened, if possible, his soundness on that question. He 
can get his committee together to-morrow; they can report to- 
morrow afternoon a joint resolution repealing the purchase part 
of the Sherman act; and we can at 11 o'clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, as my resolution indicates, set ourselves seriously to the 
business of the country, which if demands us to do. e have 
nothing else to do. 

The President has made a perfunctory allusion to the necessity 
for tariff Bs Sear pr but there is not a man within the sound of 
my voice who does not know that the Democratic party in the 
present condition of the finances and business of the country no 
more dare to tackle the tariff question than a sane man would 
dare to grasp a wire charged with electricity. We are here for 
the one purpose of dealing with this other question, and we on 
this side of the Chamber want immediate action. We want the 
Senator from Indiana to report a bill in accordance with the sug- 
gomon, and the patriotic suggestion, of the President of the 

nited States, so that we may get at it on Thursday morning 
and set ourselves to work. e shall pass such a measure in only 
one un Sees that is by sitting here days and nights and Sun- 
days. ere is no other way; but that will come afterwards. 

he Committee on the Order of Business upon the other side 
of the Chamber, who have the responsibility, will report such a 
resolution, and we upon this side, or a large majority, shall sus- 
tain them in it; and we will get this business done. We have 
got to sacrifice our personalconveniences. We have got to come 
here and suffer and stand ready to vote at any time, day or 
night or Sunday. Lask that the resolution may go over. 

r. GORMAN. Mr. President, Ican not, for one, permit the 
remarks of the Senator from Maine to without notice. This 
Con. s has been assembled by the President, in extraordinary 
session because of a great emergency, one that ch er not only 
the people of this country, but allthe world. The President has 
said, and said well, in his message that the remedy which is to 
be applied, the measure intended for relief, is above and beyond 

rty in its consideration. I am not astonished, and have not 
ay at some of the resolutions looking to haste which have 
emanated from the other side to-day, so that partisan advantage 
may come from such movements. The mover of each of the 
resolutions understands as well as I do, and as the country does, 
that it is only small politics which suggested their introduction. 

I am amazed that Senator from Maine, with all of his ex- 
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perience and patriotism and desire to serve the ooun ieran Ihave 
e 


no doubt he has, should have been carried away b ittle cur- 
rent which seems to have swept over the other side of the Cham- 
ber during the morning hour. As the Senator from Maine knows, 
and as the country knows, we can not dispose of this question on 
the moment, and to-morrow. The Senator knows full well that 
members on both sides of the Chamber are divided in opinion as 
to the proper remedy to be applied. The President pre- 
sented a view clear and emphatic upon one side, but there are other 
views, and Congress is to determine precisely what shall be done. 
That decision can not be reached to-day or to-morrow; and in 
my judgment it is belittling the question; itis trifling with the 
great commercial interests of this country for us to seek small 
advantages on-either side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. Lagree with what the Senator says about the 
importance of this subject and the fact that men are honestl 
divided in opinion about it; but does not the Senator, who 
equally patriotic with any of us, agree with me that the sooner 
we can get this matter before the Senate and begin the debate, 
wherein every Senator will and should have an opportunity of 
expressing his mind, the better? The resolution I haye offered 
does not in any way involve any time when we shall stifle debate 
and bring the question to an issue, but it is in the interest of 
commencing the discussion of the subject-matter and disposing 
4 it Bs promptly as possible. Is not the Senator in favor of 

b 


that? 

Mr. GORMAN. Ifthe Senator from Maine had been present 
and had listened to what has occurred to-day, he would have 
known that the Senator in charge of the great financial commit- 
tee of the body, the Senator from Indiana Mr. VOORHEES], freely 
accorded the right to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] to 
open the debate upon this question. Not a moment is to be lost. No 
moment has been sacrificed. We have listened to the message of 
the President, and referredit at once to the Committee on Finance; 
but before that committee can have time to read the message in 
cold print or consider the suggestions which have been made on 
the other side of the question, an attempt is made for partisan 
advantage—it can not be for anything else—to show that the 
other side is most anxious to go on. 

The Senator from Maine knows that we cannot proceed with 
greater haste. I say to the Senator that whatever differences 
may be developed—and there are wide differences of opinion on 
this question, and we all know that fact—the subject should be 
e and acted upon without undue haste. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator see any reason on the single, 
distinct proposition of the repeal of the purchase part of the 
Sherman act why the majority of the Committee on Finance 
anona not report its conclusions one way or the other on Thurs- 

ay next? 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the legislation which we are 
called upon by the President of the United States to repeal is 
legislation which was considered, not in a partisan spirit, but it 
took time to enact it, and it will take time, as we all know, to get 
the committee 1 to ascertain their views, and obtain their 
report to this iy. Nobody can know better than the Senator 
from Maine that the universal experience of this body has been 
that we absolutely gain time hasten the moment when we 
can come to a vote by giving our committees ample opportuni 
Seer and by giving Senators ample time to confer with eac. 
other. 

I hope when a measure comes here to be voted upon, in what- 
ever form it may come, that it will come after a conference of 
members on this side and members upon the other side of the 
Chamber. I trust that we may ah rise above mere partisanship 
and settle the matter in the interests of the country. I hope 
that nothing will be done upon the other side to excite party 
feeling uvon this. Whilst we might go back and say that the 
present condition of affairs is the result of your action, I think 
anything like crimination or recrimination ought to be dis- 
carded at this session. 8 

Mr. President, I do trust that from this time forth it will be 
thoroughly understood that we are all here to serve our country; 
it is a serious and awful condition of affairs which we are con- 
fronting, and we must take the question up deliberately and 
calmly, with a view to the enactment of legislation which will 
give relief. ; 

Mr. VOORHEES, Mr. President—— 

e HALE. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. I only wish to say that my pro 
ous proportion with the view and end of strengthening the hands 
of the President. If there is any one thing in the President’s 
message that rings out after his wont in undoubted and in no 
uncertain voice it is the appealing cry for immediate action. 


tion is a seri- 


Mr. President, it is not quite in the natural vein of the Senator 
from Maryland, who is a broad-minded and patriotic Anaon 
to charge the 2 4a of Senators on this side to uphold his 
President’s hands as being done for a party purpose. The key- 
note of my resolution and of the resolution of the Senator fro 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] is the President’s message, Sect | 
in its clear tones to us to-day, and the Senator from 71 
will not be able, by taunting us with yer partisan ad vantage, 
to deter the large majority on this side of the Chamber from 
standing up to the President in his patriotic attempt to pass a 
measure that shall relieve the business interests of the country. 
No taunt from that side, sir, that a partisan advantage is sough 
will prevent Republicans upon this side, not in a foremost an 
pushing way, but following the patriotic sentiment upon the other 
side, upholding their hands at every stage of this controversy in 
the direction of sound money and relieving the business em- 
barrassments of the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
will be convened the day after to-morrow. I shall call the com- 
mittee together by notice to-morrow, and it will convene Thurs- 
day morning to take up this great question as it ought to be taken 
up, far away from the reach of charlatanism and cheap dema- 
gogy such as we have been listening to here at this time. 

he idea of dealing with this condition in the hop, skip, and 
jump style suggested by the Senator from Maine is amazing in 
in the Senate of the United States, and the haste with which 
the Senator springs forward to undo what he himself has helped 
to do is another surprising feature. The Senator from Maine 
forgets that every curse of the Sherman act comes home to roost 
on that side of the Chamber, and not on this. 

Every vote that passed it through this body was cast by that side 
of the Chamber and not one by this. Not a single vote on our 
side was given for that miserable act. I voted against it on its 

e, and for the same reason, because of its radation of 
one of the precious metals of this country, I shall vote for its re- 
eS I never believed in it; Ido not now; but the idea of the 

nator from Maine arraigning this side of the Chamber and 
ap sent to me personally to make haste to undo the infamy 
5 te which he himself voted to fasten on this country is 
about the most refreshing thing that I have witnessed in twenty 
years of poe life. Kagh and applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING CER (Mr BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The Senator will suspend for a moment until the Chair reminds 
the occupants of the galleries that under the rule of the Senate 
applause must not be indulged in, andif it be repeated the Chair 
will direct the 5 to clear the galleries. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yielded a while ago tothe Senator. The 
Senator knows that in spite of his political predilections I like 
him and must oblige him, and I suppose I shall have to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think we like each other. I only wish to say, 
while not agreeing with the Senator as to the responsibility for 
the Sherman act—because that is a subject to be debated here- 
after, and members upon one side and the other participated in 
the passage of that actfor one reason or another—if it has worked 
ill and is beset} | an infamy, as he says, what reason can he 
give why we should not be inhaste to repealit? What harm is 
there, what inconsistency is there, supposing it to be true, as he 
says, and we have found it working mischief, in hurrying the 
re of that act as early as ible? 

r. VOORHEES. Let me finish. I took the Senator in his 
own attitude. He is penitent; he is sorry for what he has done; 
he is in sackcloth and ashes, and he is crying, ‘‘Woe is me; hurry 
up, so that I can undo this deed.” He is racked with remorse. 

at is the attitude he occupies here. I know the Senator from 
Maine—and he will don me, for I do not mean to,be person- 
ally offensive at all—is notsincerein supposing this great financial 
uestion can be disposed of in thisway. The Senator from Ohio 
r. SHERMAN], the distinguished member of the Finance Com- 
mittee sitting just beyond him, knows the question can not be 
met in this kind of way. The point presented by the Senator 
from Maine is out of the reach of reasonable debate, and I simply 
reply to him in the manner I do because his suggestion is worthy 
of no other kind of reply. 

If there is such evil in the Sherman act—and it is full of evil 
not perhaps so full as some people think it is, though it is full 
enough to be repealed—we ought to repeal it, and I expect to 
vote for its repeal; but when the Senator 3 to me as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to ue E can not help but re- 
mind him that I am appealed to to undo his own wrongdoing, 
to undo the flagrant piece of legislation of which he complains, 
and I remind Senators on. the other side of the Chamber that 
they are in no attitude to speak up and say, Hurry; let us undo 
this deed.” It is your own deed; it is your own legislation, and 
we are called upon in this hot summer month of August not to 
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correct Democrati legislation, not to sit on errors of our own, 
but to sit on your errors. We are called here in extra session at 
the sacrifice of all the ease and comforts of life to meet an issue 
made by you and not by us. 

I had not the slightest idea 9 in a partisan sense, as 
Iam doing now, but it was fo upon us by the wonderfully 
inopportune remarks, as it seems to me, of the Senator from 
Maine. I repeat myself. I am not here because I have erred, or 
because the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], here before 
me, or my brethren on this side of the Chamber have erred, but 
because Senators on the other side have erred. Whose name 
does this act bear? The name of the most distinguished Repub- 
lican in the United States. His name has been borne aloft with 
this act. I did not believe in it at the time. I predicted evil 
when it was passed. I told the distinguished Senators who are 
near me from the Western silver States that it was a wrong 
movement, and they ought not to have accepted it asa com- 
promise at the time; but I did not believe it would effect as much 
evil as it has. Now, in the face of these” evils, the Republican 
side of the Chamber ask us to hurry and undo them. e will 
undo them as fast as we can, with method and in order, but not 
in haste, or in a spirit of disregard to all the methods of pro- 
cedure which prevail in important legislation. 

I trust that we shall hear no more of this. Iregret extremely 

-to have to say what I have said, but to sit here silent and be 
taunted by the other side with not sufficient haste in correct- 
ing their own errors is something that human nature can not 
abide with very much patience. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lill yield to the Senator from Ohio if he 
desires to speak. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say afew words, but not until the 
Senator is through. I do not wish to disturb him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I only wish to say a word further, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

I wish to approach this question in a becoming spirit. There 
is a great and perilous condition of affairs, I think, based on many 
misapprehensions and many misrepresentations as to the real 
cause of the trouble, but, whatever mey may be, we are American 
Senators and should approach the discharge of these great duties 
we are called here to perform in a becoming spirit, notas jockeys 
mount their steeds to catch the advantage at the start by crowd- 
ing one person or another. These great interests are in our 
hands, and the jockey movement of the Senator from Maine, I 
trust, will meət with no repetition or imitation hereafter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, with some of the remarks 
made by the Senator from Indiana I cheerfully concur. I believe 
that the Senate of the United States ought to meet the question 
presented by the President with deliberation, with moderation, 
with candor, and with fairness, J do not myself wish to enter 
into any political debate, but there is one fact I must impress 
upon my friend from Indiana, and that is that the passage of the 
act which he has referred to was caused by the imminent danger 
of the two Houses of Congress agreeing to the free coinage of 
silver. A portion of our Republican friends, whom we regard as 

litical as well as personal friends also, committed themselves 

favor of the free coinage of silver. 

The Democratic party, inalmost unbroken phalanx, committed 
themselves to the same policy. There can be no doubt about 
that. The House of Representatives sent us a bill providing for 
the purchase of four and one-half million dollars’ worth of silver 
bullion. The Senate, by a very decided vote, I think by some 
twenty-odd 1 passed a substitute providing for the free 
co e of silver. was one of those who believed that that 

. would bea very grave and serious peril to our country—not to 
one party, but to the whole country—that it would place us in a 
ition to demonetize gold and adopt silver as the single stand- 
ard, to detach ourselves from the great commercial nations of 
the world and join the inferior nations, where poverty or large 
ulations compel them to the use of silver alone. Therefore 

e act which has been misnamed the Sherman act, with which 
I had nothing more to do than several others, was adopted as an 
expedient to defeat the free coinage of silver. That was the ob- 
ject, the aim, and the desire. 

If thisis to be regarded as a mere poten question, I must say 
that my honorable friends on the other side, together with some 
Republicans who voted with them for the free coinage of silver, 
are responsible for the terms of that act. Every provision of 
that act is wise, conservative, and just, except the one which it 
is now sought to ropom, and the repeal of which I shall vote for 
with the greatest pleasure. It was yielded, as Senators around 
me here know, with great reluctance, and yielded only after full 

consideration. We sometimes resort to extreme measures to 


prevent greater evils; we sometimes take medicine in undue pro- 
portion in order to prevent an acute disease; we have resorted to 


the horrors of war in order to prevent the dissolution of the 
Union. Extreme measures are required for extreme cases, and 
the act referred to was passed for the purpose I have stated. 


There is the condition of affairs. The question whether the 
act shall be 5 and what provision shall be substituted in 
its place is to be discussed here with frankness and fairness, I 
ho What the Senator has said gives me great assurance that 
this can be done. If he and his friends are prepared now to 
vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890, we 
will concur with them; we will join with them, with all our 
friends, the friends of silver and the friends of gold, to consider 
every measure that may be proposed which will ease the public 
mind from the apprehension of the perils which now confront 
us, or rather from the fears which now disturb the people, be- 
cause I think the fears are far greater than the perils of tha sit- 
uation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio one 
question. Surely the Senator from Ohio does not think this 
measure should be disposed of without reference and considera- 
tion properly made in the Committee ou Finance, does he? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I donot. I say that I believe the 
time will come, and probably is not far distant, when the Senate, 
like every other body of eighty men, will be compelled to resort 
to some 5 by which the majority can put an end to de- 
bate; but I do not wish to see that applied in this ease. I wish 
to see the broadest discussion. I believe if there ever was a 
time that general latitude should be allowed for free discussion 
it is on such a question as that now presented, and every Sena- 
tor should have an opportunity to express his opinion. ` 

Then I think we can appeal to those in the minority who re- 
sist the proposed measures of relief recommended by abs Presi- 
dent, as members of the Senate of the United States, as patriotic 
Republicans or as patriotic Democrats, not toextend their argu- 
ments and speeches to an undue length in order to prevent the 
immediate relief demanded by the President of the United 
States, I will not hurry or hasten any man in the expression of 
his opinion, but I believe the time will come, after we have con- 
sidered this matter with moderation and with patience and de- 
liberation; when we shall reach some common agreement which 
will relieve the public from the distrust they now labor under; 
which will free manufacturing establishments from the fearnow 
threatening them of a change in the tariff laws of the United 
Staces, and which will free the people of our country who have 
their humble hoardings in the savings banks from the appre- 
hensions of peril which induce them to apply for their money 
now deposited in the banks and in actual circulation among the 
poore and to hoard it away—all these measures of relief I be- 

ieve will come from a moderate, timely, patient, and nonparti- 
san consideration of this subject. 

With these remarks, reserving to myself the opportonity at 
some other time to express myself more freely and more fully, I 
leave the matter to the Senate. Ishallvoteforno measure of ex- 
treme urgency to force a vote. I believe we can always appeal 
to the generous and manly sentimentof the Senate of the United 
States. If the Senate should show by a determined majority a 
desire to repeal the act in question, I believe the minority will 

ield to that desire and do what Senators have done in all times, 
in the midst of war as well as in peace, yield to the will of the 
majority wherever it is constitutionally expressed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, all partisan discussion is to be 
deprecated at this time; but the Senator from Ohio has made an 
extraordinary statement, which, in justice to all of us, should 
now be considered further. 

If I understand the Senator, he states that the Sherman act, 
as itiscalled, was enacted to preventthe passage of a free coinage 
bill by Congress. Is that the correct statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not exactly, because I regarded the House 
bill, if the Senator will allow me, which proposed to buy four and 
one-half million dollars’ worth of silver bullion, and which now 
would buy about 6,500,000 ounces, as a very dangerous moasure. 
It was to defeat that measure of the House of Representatives 
and also to prevent the enactmentof afree coinage bill, as passed 
by the Senate, that the compromise measure was finally agreed 


upon. 

Ir. VEST. I understand from the latter part of the Sena- 
tor’s statement that the so-called Sherman bill was enacted into 
law in order to prevent the worse calamity, in his view, of the 
enactment of a coinage law. Then that implies the extra- 
ordinary statement that the President of the United States, at 
that time Gen. Harrison, of Indiana, would have signed such a 
bill in order that it should go upon the statute books. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 


Mr. VEST. Nothing is better known than that it was simply 
impossible to such a bill over the Executive veto. 
Mr. S N. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that 
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I trust the time will never come when we shall either try to 
eompel or induce the President of the United States to save 
us from acalamity which we are able to save the country from by 
the action of the Congress of the United States. Ido not depen 
upon Presidential vetoes. 

Mr. VEST. That may betrue, Mr. President, but the assump- 
tion implied in the statement of the Senator from Ohio is that 
this doubtful measure, as he has often repeated upon this floor, 
this measure of doubtful public policy and expediency was en- 
acted in order to escape a much greater evil. That,as a matter 
of course, carries with it the assumption that if the two Houses 
of Congress had voted in favor of that bill it would have become 
alaw. I have seen a statement from the Senator from Ohio that 
he did not think it was right to put the President of the United 
States, at that time General Harrison, in that alternative or with 
that conjuncture presented to him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me,I will say that 
the President, by a happy expression in his message, has de- 
clared exactly the nature of that bill. It was a truce” between 
the friends and the enemies of the free coinage of silver, and 
the expression is very aptly put and very truly put. 

Mr. VEST. It was a most remarkable truce, Mr. President, 
when every intelligent man in Congress knew that a free coin- 
age bill could not become a law, and the Senator from Ohio does 
not escape the logical conclusion by stating that we have no right, 
to assume that the President of the United States will do one 
thing or the other. It is as well known that Gen. Harrison, on 
account of the platform on which he was elected, on account of 
his many public utterances, on account of his whole history as a 

ublic man, would have vetoed a free coinage bill as that the 
Konato from Ohio is the distinguished leader of his party to- 


day. : 

tam compelled to say—and I hope I shall not be compelled to 
make any other partisan utterances in this debate—since it has 
been thrust upon us by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], the 
Sherman law was passed in order to relieve a Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States from vetoing a free coinage bill, which 
would have lost California, Oregon, Nevada, and other silver- 
producing States to the Republican party. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President I do not question that the 
Senator from Maine speaks by authority when he speaks for the 
President of the United States, but I resent for myself and for 
my associates on this side who believe with me any claim on his 
part that he speaks for the Republican party of the Senate or of 
the United States. He may speak for himself; he may speak 
for the New England Senators who surround him; but he has no 
right to speak for us. We have not made him our mouthpiece 
and we are not likely to do so. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLF B] desires to address the 
Senate, but I have asked his indulgence for only a moment, as I 
shall return to this subject probably on an occasion when I shall 
have more time than now. 

I want to refer to the very subject mentioned by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] who has just taken his seat; that is 
to the statement made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
that the Sherman law was passed to save the country from a free 
coinage act. The Senator from Ohio was the chairman of the 
conference committee which framed that act, and on the floor of 
the Senate, when he made the report, he stated in the most em- 

hatic manner that the House of Representatives had determined 

na very positive way that no free coinage bill could pass that 
body. 
Mr. President, I say here now with all due deference to the 
honorable Senator, and trying to keep asclosely within the rules 
of Senatorial decency and courtesy as the circumstances will ad- 
mit, that that statement isan afterthought. The records will 
not supportit. The matter was brought here in that shape for 
the reason that it was supposed it would quiet the agitation and 
would maintain intact in the Northwest the Republican column 
of States. We were told in plain, unmistakable language that 
this mane be a sop to our people, which would save us and save 
our political organization in that great section of the country, 
and that we could get nothing better. 

I repeat, Mr. President, there was not a man in this body, nor 
anywhere else, who gave attention to this subject who did not 
know we had reached a point where it was absolutely impossible 
to pass a freə coinage act. I, myself, from my seat on the floor, 
made the statement that, bad as I thought the bill was, pro- 
nouncing it, as I did, absolutely. illogical, and founded upon no 
financial principle whatever, I should vote for it because it gave 
to the people an increased currency at a time when they needed 
it, and because there was a lingering hope thatit might insome 
way raise the price of a product of my State, and because we 
could not secure free coinage. 


History of the act will bear me out in the assertion that it was 


admitted on the floor by everybody that we had reached a point 
where the free coinage of silver could not be secured at that ses- 
sion; and I should not have gone home to my people with this 
makeshift, which we are now told was a truce that was to be vio- 
lated on the first opportunity, if there had been a ghost of a 
chance to have secured the passage of a free coinage act. 

Mr. President, I knew, as did the Senator from Ohio, and 
as he practically stated on this floor, that the House would not 

ass a free coinage bill. I knew further from the mouth of the 
resident of the United States himself that, if Congress passed 
such a bill, he intended to veto it. We were in a condition to 
accept whatever was tendered to us by the party then in power. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate now 
to discuss this question. There will be ample time for discus- 
sion, whether the Senate meets at 11 o'clock, or 10 o'clock, or 
at any other hour. 

The Senator from Ohio very kindly tells us that he will not 
favor a clôture rule—not at present, at least. Perhaps that de- 
pends upon our good conduct. I want to say that we have passed 
through one period when an effort was made to secure a clôture 
rule in this body. The attempt was a disastrous failure, and I 
predict, whether the Senator from Ohio is for or against a clô- 
ture rule at this time or at any other, it is not likely to become 
arule of this body. 

The question presented to the Senate is a great question. It 
outweighs the tariff. It is beyond doubt the greatest question 
which has been presented to the American people at any time; 
equal, in my judgment, in importance to the question whether 
the geeks should remain united or be divided. 

Mr. STEWART. More important. 

Mr. TELLER. It is a question whether we shall go to a gold 
standard or whether we shall maintain the double standard; 
and we who believe that that would bring disaster to us and dis- 
aster to the world do not intend to be frightened either by sug- 
gestions of cléture or by a public clamor demanding this or that, 
which has been gotten up in a certain section of the country, nor 
because public opinion, to which we are all somewhat inclined to 
bow, may make unreasonable demands on us. 

Mr. President, as a Senator of this body, as a representative, 
in part at least, of a sovereign State, I come here to act upon my 
judgment in the interests of my constituents and in the interests 
of the whole country. Executive advice goes for nothing unless 
it convinces my judgment. Public clamor passes my ears with- 
out going into them when I know that it is unreasoning public 
clamor, when I know that it is not based on common sense; and 
even the distinguished Senator from Ohio can not convince me 
that this most wonderful and astonishing panic, unlike anythin 
in the history of the world, arises out of a distrust by the ieee 
can people of the currency of the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado when he is speaking of public clamor, whether he has 
heard any part of that public clamor coming from the men and 
the women who do the work in this country—the farmers and the 
mechanics and the wage workers—whether hecan pointtoasingle 
body of organized laboring men anywhere in the country, unless 
it be only those who are in the class of skilled workmen and who 
are receiving high wages and have bank accounts—whether any 
part of the clamor to which he refers, and whether what we are 
now calling public sentiment did not come originally from the 
speculators in Wall street and afterwards from the satellites who 
revolve around that sacred spot in this country, widening 2s the 
influences from the inspiring center widens? 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator from Kansas has stated 
the conditions better than I could. The public clamor is not 
from the productive agencies of this country; it is not from the 
men who create the wealth of the country; it is not from the 
great conservative forces of the country; it is from the moneyed 
centers, and the moneyed centers alone. 

I was referring to the claim that this was a panic created by 
fear of the currency. There has been exhibited nowhere in the 
United States a doubt as to the currency of this country. Silver 
dollars, silver certificates, greenbacks, and gold alike go to the 
prais locker to be locked up: Why? Simply because the 

older is afraid that if he neglects to get it to-day he will not 
be able to get it to-morrow. He is not afraid that it will depre- 
ciate on his hands. 

It is the height of folly to say that this is LD case caused by 
distrust of the currency. _Every dollaris as good as another, ex- 
cept to-day, I believe, and yesterday in the city of New York 
they were paying a little more for silver dollars, or, that I may 
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be exact, just twice the premium on silver dollars that was being 
paid on gold. z = 

Mr. President, simply, this isa currency famine. Ithasnorela 
tion to the Sherman law, except that the Sherman law has put 
$148,000,000 of money in cirulation, and to that extent it has re- 
lieved the necessities of the people and mitigated the severity of 
the panic. Otherwise it has no more relation to it than the 
transit of Venus. 

Mr. President, there will be a time, as I said before, for full 
discussion of this subject. It will not be concluded on the 22d 
of A t, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], who 
offered a resolution, seems to think. It will extend beyond that. 
It will extend beyond that, not because of a disposition on the 

+ of those who oppose its repeal to protract or delay coming 
es vote, but because a question of so much importance can not 
be discussed and disposed of properly in eats days or in sixty 
days. So Ishall have ample opportunity to discuss this subject 
in all its phases. 

As the Senator from Oregon kindly yielded to me, I shall not 
detain him longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator 
from Maine having been objected to, goes over under the rule. 

Mr. HALE. I stated that I desired that the resolution should 
go over under the rule, purposing to-morrow to move that it be 
referred to the Committee on ce. Senators need not be 
sensitive about what is contained in the resolution. There is 
nothing in it which in any way seeks to limit debate or to apply 
cloture, which I am not now and never have been in favor of, 
but the object of the resolution is to give to the Senate more 
time each day to consider this important subject, and I repeat 
the sooner we get at it the better. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States, moved thereto by the business depression and financial 
disturbances everywhere prevailing, and assuming that the pres- 
ent condition of thé country is the result of the operation of the 
so-called Sherman law, has convened Congress in extraordinary 
session and urged upon it in his message of to-day the immediate 
repeal of that law. Whether or not it would be wise under exist- 
ing circumstances to repeal this law, the claim or the assumption 
that it is the principal cause of the ser ete business and * 
cial condition of the country should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

The present financial and industrial condition of this country 
should surprise noone. It has been predicted for years by those 
who believe the prosperity of the country can only be main- 
tained by the pro on of American industries.. ‘The present 
condition is the logical result of the success at the Presidential 
election of November last of the party which declares that pro- 
tection of American industries is robbery, and stands pledged 
to reverse the policy which for more than thirty years has given 
us an era of prosperity such as this or no other country has ever 
before enjoyed—a policy which has caused civilization to sweep 
across a continent, which has opened mines of the useful metals 
and started the wheels of new industries in the South, which 
has largely transferred the industries abroad once supported b 
our people to our own shores tofurnish them employment, whic 
has caused the continent to be covered with a network of rail- 
roads along whose lines great centers of industry have sprung 
up, with great manufacturing establishments giving profitable 
employment to millions of American citizens. 

ver all this great industrial system hangs a dark cloud of 
uncertainty and fear, an impending blow threatening its destruc- 
tion. - And so the wheels of progress are stopped. The fires are 
suffered to go out in furnaces, the machinery of great. establish- 
ments is idle, and idle men seek employment. The importer 
will not import dutiable goods when he fears that soon his com- 
petitors can import them free of duty. The manufacturer will 
not produce his products in excess of the present demand when 
he fears that his surplus product may be compelled to compete 
with free foreign products. He will buy raw materials for pres- 
ent needs only while the prospect is before him of soon being 
able to supply himself with raw materials of foreign production 
free of ae and so the importer, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer to avoid disaster curtail their operations. 

The wholesale merchants, the bankers, and all classes of cred- 
itors press collections, settlements are forced, and financial 
losses, business failures, and bankruptcies are the result. The 
Sherman law is not the sole or even the principal cause of the 
prani financial depression, and its repeal will not cure our 

cial and industrial ills. No permanent improvement in the 
industrial situation need be ted while the destruction of 
the protective system is threatened or feared. No legislation b; 
which domesticindustries will be injured or destroyed, by whic. 


the products of foreign labor will be admitted to free or to greater 
competition with domestic products, which will result in trans- 
fer domestic industries to foreign countries, and giving la- 
borenow performed by American citizens to foreigners, will help 
to restore confidence or bring business prosperity. 

After the Democratic majority in Congress shall have settled 
3 a tariff policy, and formulated and enacted its tariff revi- 
sion, whether such revision shall be general or be destructive 
sot BRAN a few American industries, such as the wool and tin- 
plate industries, the business of the country will adjust itself to 
the’changes, and we may enjoy a halting, intermittent prosperity 
with lower wages tolaborers, but a sound, 
in this country will not, in my judgment, be again enjoyed until 
we are assured of the success of the Republican party and its 
control of both Houses of Congress, sat that a policy is to be 
oye and maintained by which the industries, the capital, and 
the labor of this country are to be preferred to those of foreign 
countries. 

Necessity for the repeal of the Sherman law, if such a neces- 
sity exists, has been created by the success of the Democratic 
party, the threat of free trade and the predictions by the Dem- 
ocratic press and Democratic politicians of disaster to follow 
from the operation of the Sherman law, made in a systematic ef- 
fort to secure the repeal of that law at the last session of Con- 
gress under a Republican Administration. 

There are so many widely differing views upon the silver 
question, so many diverse cial plans proposed, so man; 
erroneous opinions concerning our coinage laws, our financi 
system, and the character and functions of money, that it may 
be useful to refer briefly to some of the elementary principles of 
politicat economy which can not be disregarded by Congress if 
it would provide the country with a sound, safe, anak honest cur- 
rency. 

Labor employed in the creation of useful articles is the source 
of all wealth. A useful product of labor is a thing of value. It 
may be a productof agriculture, for which the farmer plows and 
sows and reaps, av g himself of what nature has furnished 
him at hand; the fertile soil, the warmth of the sun, the early 
and later rains, or it may be the gold and silver for which the 
miner patiently delves in the great treasure vaults of nature, or 
the more useful products of iron and coal which require the labor 
of men to extract them from the earth and fit them for use, or 
it may be a coat, a hat, a watch, ora steam engine. All the 
things by which we are fed, clothed, and sheltered, which add to 
our convenience, comfort, and pleasure are the products of labor. 
They are valuable because mora adapted to the use of man. 
But one man can not make all the things he needs, or at least he 
does not, Hence we have diversity of labor, and one man mines 
gold and silver, another cultivates the soil, another raises sheep 
and grows wool, another manufactures cloth, another manufac- 
tures clothing, and so on. 

Now, the man who works the mine or grows wool must have 
food and clothing and many other things. If there were no 
money or medium of exchange the manufacturer of cloth might 
buy wool of the wool-grower and give him cloth in exchange 
but the wool-grower might not need the cloth. He would need 
gouno and clothing. He might take cloth and find a manu- 

turer of clothing who would exchange clothing for it, and he 
might possibly exchange cloth for groceries, and the grocery- 
man mightin turn exchange cloth for something that he needed; 
but this would be a very tedious and unsatisfactory manner of 
conducting commercial exchanges. Hence the necessity of a 
medium of exchange—a tool of exchange—so that when the wool- 
grower carries his wool to the manufacturer of cloth or to some 
middleman and sells it, instead of taking cloth in exchange-for 
it, he can receive this medium of exchange to the amount of the 
value of his wool, and this medium can in turn be exchanged for 
ay other commodity which he may need. 
his medium we call money. If we could conceive of the first 
community which invented money assembling together to choose 
such a medium we could probably obtain a pretty good idea of 
why gold and silver came to beselected. Such a medium should 
possess considerable intrinsic value; that is, be capable of being 
used for a great many useful purposes. It should be tolerably 
scarce, and hard to obtain, so as to be proportionately valuable, 
easily transported, and pass currently from hand to hand. It 
should be plenty enough, however, to answer the requirements 
of commerce, and it should be capable of being easily subdi- 
vided and changed in form. 

Diamonds would not be selected, because they are not plentiful 
enough and could not be divided. Gold seems to possess all the 
essential requirements for money, and it is undoubtedly for this 
reason that it was selected. Silver partakes in some degree of 
the same quality, although it is more abundant and more easily 
obtained. Therefore it has been selected and used for money 
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and made a legal tender for the Lar Sa of debts, in some coun- 


tries for all sums and in others for ted sums only. 

Sometimes in the exigencies of commerce the ponar zay 
not have this medium of exchange, money, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay for his purchases, and hence he buys on credit. 
That is the promise to pay money at a future day: This prom- 
ise may be amere verbal promise or even an implied agreement; 
in which case itis called a book account, or it may be given in 
writing in a form required by commercial law and usage, and 
then it is a note, a bond, or a bill of exchange. In either case it 
isan obligation to pay money at a future day; it is not money 
itself. It may be worth all the money it calls for or it may not 
be. This depends upon the willingness of the promisor to pay, 
and his ability to do so, and the power of the creditor to force 
him to pay. 5 f 

When the war of the rebellion broke out it required a great 
deal of money to carry it on, and there were many reasons which 
rendered it difficult for the Government to obtain money, that 
is, gold and silver. In its extremity the United States, to enable 
itself to meet its engagements, to pay the soldiers, to furnish 
arms, transportation, and supplies, not having gold and silver 
enough, issued its promise to pay money in the future. Some 
of these were prom to pay certain amounts of money at the 
expiration of a fixed period with interest semiannually at fixed 
rates. These were the Government bonds. Then it issued 
Treasury notes or 3 of various denominations, so as to 

s from hand to hand as money, which were nothing but ac- 
owledgments of indebtedness, without any time being fixed 
for their payment or any agreement to pay interest. Congress 
made these notes 5 5 tender for the payment of private debts. 

As the legal tenders possessed no intrinsic value and were 
debts payable only at the pleasure of the United States, and as 
the war . rtions of the people began to fear that the 
South would prevail and that the States remaining in the Union 
would be either unwilling or unable to redeem these promises, 
they rapidly depreciated in value until they were worth no more 
than 35 cents on a dollar; but as the prospects of subduing the 
rebellion and maintaining the Union increased they gradually 
appreciated in value, and after the war was closed continued to 
appreciate until they reached about the value of 90 cents on the 
dollar; that is, a dollar in greenbacks was worth 90 cents in gold. 

Congress after a while passed the resumption act—thatis, fixed 
a day when the Government would pay its notes in coin it pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Treasury, and provided one hun- 
dred millions of gold in the vaults of the breach pay them. 
But all at once the legal-tender notes became worth their face in 
gold and the gold in the Tressury was not needed. The people 
preferred to keep the promises of the Government to pay the 
money when the Government was ready to redeem them. 

The legal tenders and all Treasury notes are evidences of debt 
of the Government and possess no intrinsic value. They are 
made by law to perform some of thefunctionsofmoney. They are 
made legal tender for the payment of private debts and public 
dues, and their value depends entirely upon the provisions made 
by law for their redemption in coin—that is to say, upon the fact 
that they are convertible into that which has intrinsic value. 

We have several kinds of currency in F 
the oe 15 moa of sie e S money. ao is the 

old coin double eagle, eagles, eagles, quarter es, ete. 
hose old coinsare legal currency—that is, they Yokes beet de- 
clared 1 8 law to be a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts and public dues, but they also possess such intrinsic value 
that if you should melt them up into bullion the bullion would 
be just as valuable as the coin. In fact, when they are exported, 
the fact that they are coined with the devices provided by our 
-laws upon them adds nothing to their value; their value depends 
entirely upon their weight. 

Then we have the silver coin, which is also by law made a 
legal tender for the payment-of private debts, and is receivable 
for public dues. The intrinsic value of the silver dollar, like the 
intrinsic value of the gold dollar, is the value of the bullion it 
contains, which at present is about 60 cents in gold. 

The silver dollar in the payment of debts and public dues is 
required by law to pass for one hundred cents. Forty cents of 
the value of every silver dollar is based upon the credit of the 
Government. It is true that the Government has not agreed to 
redeem the silver currency in gold upon presentation to the 
Treasury, but it has promised to receive it as the equivalent of 
gold for public dues, of which we collect about 8500 
ally. This isa qualified redemption in gold, and this rovision, 
with the general expectation that the Government will maintain 
this currency upon hast with gold, has so far kept the silver 
dollar at par with the gold dollar. 

There are also the gold and silver certificates, which perform 
the functions of money. They are receipts for gold and silver 
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deposited in the Treasury. They are redeemable upon presen- 
tation at the Treasury in gold or silver coin as the case may re- 
quire. They are like wheat receipts issued by warehousemen, 
which call for a given number of bushels of wheat upon presen- 
tation, and pass from hand to hand instead of the wheat, until 
some holder is ronay 4a present them to the warehouseman and 
exchange them for wheat. 

Any person may take gold not less than $10 in amount to the 
Treasury and deposit it and receive a gold certificate, and the 
gold is kept in the Treasury, to be returned to the holder of the 
receipt when itis presented. Tho same thing is true of silver 
certificates. 

Then there are the legal-tender notes, possessing, as I have 
said, no intrinsic value, but redeemable in gold on presentation 
to the Treasury. They are, therefore, worth their face in gold. 
There are about $346,000,000 of this currency. 

We have also another kind of national currency, the Treasury 
notes issued under act of 1890. They were issued for the put- 
chase of silver bullion at the market price at the time of pur 
chase. The silver bullion is stored in the Treasury vaults theo- 
retically, if not legally, as security for the payment of the notes, 
and the law provides that the notes shall be redeemed upon pre- 
sentation in coin—gold or silver coin—at the option of the Bee- 
retary of the Treasury. The gold coin and the gold certificates 
constitute an absolutely safe currency, for the coin is intrinsic- 
ally worth its face, and the certificates can be exchanged for gold 
upon presentation at the Treasury. 

The legal-tender notes are equally safe, for they are redeem- 
able upon presentation at the Treasury in gold. A hundred 
millions of dollars in gold is kept in the Treasury as a reserve 
for the 1 of these notes, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to sell bonds for fold, if necessary, for their 
redemption. The silver coin and silver certificates and Treas- 
ury notes stand on a different footing. The intrinsic value of 
the silver coin in gold, as I have said, is about 60 cents on the 
dollar. The silver certificates are redeemable in silver. The 
Treasury notes may be paid in silver coin. There is no pro- 
vision of law for redeeming this silver coin and currency in gold 
except the provision for the receipt of it as the eq valent of 
gold in payment of public dues. 

If Congress should repeal the law requiring silver coin and 
silver currency to be received for public dues, the value of the 
silver coin, the silver certificate, and the Treasury notes would 
at once depreciate until they would be worth no more on the dol- 
lar than the value of the silver bullion in a silver dollar. To 
repeat, the gold and silver coin possess intrinsic value. The 
gold coin is intrinsically worth its face; the silver coins are in- 
trinsically worth about 60 per cent of their face. The gold cer- 
tificates and the silver certificates are the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, and are valuable because they are convertible on demand 
into gold and silver. The legal-tender and Treasury notes are 
evidences of debt of the Government, but possess no intrinsic 
value and are valuable only because the legal-tender notes can 
be converted into gold upon presentation to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury notes can be converted into coin, gold or silver 
coin, at the option of the Treasury, upon presentation for pay- 
ment. 


While silver and gold possess intrinsic value, and for that 


reason, in part, are ee to use as money, it must not be sup- 
posed they have a fixed relative value; that is to say, that a cer- 
tain amount of silver is always worth a certain amount of gold. 
Considered as bullion, they are but products of labor, justas wheat, 
potatoes, cotton, and wool are products of labor, and it would be 
no more absurd to suppose that the relative value between pota- 
toes and wheat, or cotton and wool is fixed,so that 2 or 4 bushels 
of potatoes are always equal in value to the value of a bushel of 


wheat, or that 5 pounds of cotton is always equal in value to a 


pound of wool, than to suppose that a given number of ounces of 
silver, say 16 or 20, is always equal in value to an ounce of gold. 

The value of each metal, like the value of every other product 
of human labor, is fixed by the supply and the demand. This 
is the reason why the useof the two metals as money under free 
coinage of both is impossible without the concurrent use of the 
two metals as money, at an agreed ratio, by a sufficient number 
of commercial nations to maintain the ratio of their intrinsic 
value at the legal ratio agreed upon. 

Some persons who demand free coinage of silver in the United 
States at the ratio of 16 to 1 appear to believe that gold and 
silver have naturally a fixed value relatively one to the other, 
and that the United States adopted that natural relative value 
by the coinage acts of 1834 and 1837. The relative intrinsic 
value of the two metals, as I have said, is fixed by the universal 
and imperative law which fixes the price of every product of 
human industry in the world’s market. 

The value of silver as compared with gold has been, with the 
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exception of acomparatively brief period, constantly fluctuating 
since authentic history began. Five hundred years before the 
Christian era an ounce of gold was worth 13 ounces of silver. 
At the beginning of the Christian era an ounce of gold was worth 
9 ounces of silver. Three hundred and fifty years later it re- 
quired 15 ounces of silver to buy 1 ounce of gold. Two hundred 
and fifty years later still an ounce of gold was worth 18 ounces 
of silver. About the close of the fifteenth century the ratio was 
about 1 to 10; by 1688 the value of gold had again increased until 
an ounce of gold was worth 16 ounces of silver. For nearly two 
centuries this ratio was substantially maintained by the use of 
both metals as money by the principal commercial countries of 
Europe. When silver was demonetized by Germany and its 
coinage suspended by France and the Latin Union this ratio was 
no longer maintained, and the relative value of silver to gold 
has since greatly fallen and has been constantly fluctuating. 

Until an international agreement can be secured between the 
principal commercial countries of the world for the free coinage 
of silver at an agreed ratio so that the intrinsic value of the silver 
product of the world as measured in gold can be maintained at 
the loga ratio agreed upon, each nation must determine for it- 
self whether it will have a gold or a silver standard. A double 
standard is impossible. The two metals will not circulate to- 

ther unless the parity of their value can be maintained, To- 
is the following foreign countries have the silver standard: 
India, China, Mexico, Japan, and most of the Central and South 
American States. The following have gold standards: Brazil, 
British possessions in North America, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, German Empire, Great Britain, 3 Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey. The following have legally a gold and silver 
standard, but in facta gold standard. They have no free coinage 
of silver, and silver coin is maintained in domestic circulation 
on a parity with gold by some provision for its redemption in 
gold or by its receipt for public dues: Argentine Republic, Bel- 

um, Chile, Cuba, France, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Netherlands, 

pain, and Switzerland. Those people who propose free coinage 
for the United States propose that we shall change our measure 
of value from gold to silver and join India, Mexico, China, and 
other countries having a silver standard, and that silver shall be 
the basis upon which all the transactions in this country shall be 
conducted. 

Our own experience is sufficient to show that it is impossible 
under free coinage to maintain in circulation both gold and sil- 
ver when either is undervalued by the legal ratio. The coinage 
law of 1792 established the ratio of 1 to 15 between gold and sil- 
ver. The intention of Congress was to adopt the commercial 
ratio between the two metals in the markets of the world. But 
por was undervalued and could not be kept in the country, and 

ts place was supplied with Spanish milled dollars and small, 
abraded silver coins. The ratio of France being at the same 
time 1 to 154, France took all our gold under a law that is uni- 
versal and inevitable. To secure the retention and circulation 
of gold in this country the acts of 1834 and 1837 were passed. 
The ratio under those laws was 1 to 16. Gold was overvalued 
and silver left the country under the operation of the same law. 
To enable us to retain in this country silver subsidiary coins the 
act of 1853 was 2 reducing the amount of silver in half dol- 
lars and other fractions of a dollar, discontinuing free coinage 
of subsidiary coin and providing for its coinage by the Govern- 
nn from silver purchased by it, upon which it received the 
rofit. 
2 Does anyone suppose for a moment that when Congress estab- 
lished a mint and fixed a ratio between gold and silver at 15 to 1 
on the advice of Hamilton, or when in 1834 the ratio of 16 to 1 
was adopted for silver and gold, if silver and gold had been of 
the value relatively to each other they are to-day the ratio of 15 
to Lor 16 to 1 would have been adopted? It is familiar history 
that Hamilton endeavored to adopt as the legal ratio the then 
commercial ratio between the two metals in the markets of the 
world,and that Congress in 1834designed to make the ratio such 
that gold would remain in this country, whether under it we 
could keep silver or not. 

Some persons have proposed that a new legal ratio between 
gold and silver should be established by law, say a ratio of 20 to 
1, and the mints be opened for the free coinage of silver at this 
ratio; but this proposition is impracticable, would surely give us 
a silver standard and drive . out of circulation, would not in- 
crease the price of silver bullion or benefit silver producers, and 
would be no better for the country than free coinage at the pres- 
ent legal ratio, If we are to abandon gold as the standard, and 
to adopt the silver standard, it is not material whether a silver 
dollar is worth 50 per cent or 90 per cent of the gold dollar. If 
we could maintain in the world’s markets the actual commercial 
and intrinsic ratio of value between gold and silver at some legal 
ratio we could adopt, then the question would be solved; but we 
can not. 


This can only be done by the united action of the principal 
commercial nations of the world. If we should adopt by law a 
legal ratio, which at the time was the same as the commercial 
ratio of value of the two metals, before a dollar could be coined 
under it, silver, which fluctuates gts day in price, might fall 
until the legal ratio and the ratio of the 5 value of the 
two metals would be widely different; and under free coinage 
at the ratio adopted only one metal would be coined or rem 
in circulation. Such a proposition shows a failure upon the 
part of those who make it to comprehend the first principles of 
the silver question. 

Others have advocated free coinage of both gold and silver 
without an attempt to make the silver dollar the equivalent of 
the gold dollar, but letting the intrinsic value of gold and silver 
fix the current money value of gold and silver coin; in other 
words, that we should have two standards, a gold standard and 
a silver standard; but this is impracticable. In such a case one 
or the other of the two metals would have to be measured by the 
pomos or we would require a third standard to measure them 


th. 

Gold being the standard of value of all the great commercial 
countries, and the medium in which public dues must be paid 
and foreign debts settled, the silver coin under such circumstances 
would be but a commodity in foreign countries. Gold would dis- 
appear, and the depreciated silver currency be our standard of 
value, and the measure of commercial transactions or our ex- 
changes conducted on the silver standard would be mere barter, 

We hear occasionally such nonsense as that the Creator in- 
tended by providing both gold and silver that they should both 
be used as money, and that gold and silver are the money of the 
Constitution. The ratio of value between gold and silver, as I 
have shown, has been in all times subject to great fluctuations, 
There is nothing in the Constitution about the use of both gold 
and silver as money, or concerning the ratio to be maintained 
between them. The truth is that under free coinage both gold 
and silver could not be maintained in circulation ot both used as 
money in any civilized country without a stable ratio between 
the intrinsic or market value of gold and silver bullion. 

While gold and silver both possess qualities which render 
them uliarly fitted for use as money, their natural value as a 
tool of commerce is their intrinsic value, and when either metal, 
as is the case in the United States with silver to-day, is made by 
a provision for its exchange, for the other to possess a value in 
excess of its intrinsic value, this value is imparted to it because 
it can be converted into something more vaiuable than it is. 

The Government stamp can not create good money. All 
money must possess intrinsic value or be convertible into that 
which has intrinsic value. I have referred on another occasion 
and in another place to the interesting fact that after the dis- 
covery of gold on the Pacific coast gold dust was largely used as 
a medium of exchange, and that 9 585 the establishment of the 
branch mint at San Francisco private parties manufactured gold 
coins of the weight and finenessof the United States gold coins, 
and in subdivisions as low as 25 cents. They were not mide in 
imitation of the United States coin and were not legal tender, 
but they were worth as much, and passed as currently every- 
where, as the gold coins of the United States. There probab 
was not a case in all the history of California where any cred 
itor refused to receive them in payment of debt. When it was 
needed private encase! hen supplied for the public use a more 
convenient medium of exchange than gold dust. A 

When the branch mint was established the Government di 
that for the public convenience which private parties before had 
done. This incident shows that while the stamp of the Govern- 
ment, and legal-tender enactments are necessary to make legal- 
tender money, it requires neither the Government stamp nor 
statutes to make a convenient medium of exchange when that 
medium possesses the necessary intrinsic value, while, on the 
other hand, the depreciation of the legal-tender notes during 
the war shows that neither the Government stamp nor legisla- 
tive enactments making a currency legal tender can always make 
good money. Neither the Government stamp nor their legal- 
tender qualities gave the legal-tender notes the value they did 
poso as a medium of exchange, but this was imparted to them 

y the promise of the Government to redeem them in money, 
and when the day of payment was fixed and provision was made 
for their payment they became good for their face, because they 
were convertible into gold at par. 

If private parties were to coin silver bullion into coin of the 
weight and fineness of the standard silver dollars such coin 
would be worth no more than its market value as bullion and 
would not circulate anywhere as a medium of exchange. 

The silver rupee of India, the Mexican dollar, and the silver 
coins of China, and of every other country having free coinage 


of silver, are worth no more even in the countries where they 
are coined than the value of the silver they contain. The rsason 
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that the standard silver dollar of the United States is worth 100 
cents in the United States and even in Mexico, although it con- 
tains less silver than the Mexican dollar, is because the United 
States has put the standard silver dollar into circulation, vir- 
tually saying this coin, though intrinsically worth only what the 
silver it contains is worth as bullion in the markets of the world, 
is issued upon the pledge of the Government that it shall be ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of a gold dollar in payment of all Gov- 
ernment dues. 

If Congress were to provide that all public dues should be 
paid in gold, and substitute no provision for the redemption of 
silver currency in gold, the standard silver dollar would become 
immediately worth less in the United States and everywhere 
than the Mexican silver dollar. 

By the free coinage of silver it is proposed that anyone shall 
be permitted to take to the mints of the United States 3714 
grains of pure silver, now worth, say, 60 cents, and receive for it 
a standard silver dollar, which is to be a legal tender in pay- 
ment for private debts at its face and receivable as the equiva- 
lent of a gold dollar for public dues, or, as provided in the Stew- 
art bill of kast Congress, which passed the Senate, receive for 
his 60 cents’ worth of silyer bulliona Treasury note which is a 
legal tender in payment of private debts and receivable in 

ayment of public dues at its face. The whole object of the 
Btowart bill was to make the Government the purchaser of all 
silver bullion offered at the mints at the rate of 100 cents for 60 
cents’ worth of bullion. 

If there are now premonitions of the depreciation of the silver 
dollar when it is coined only by the Government, and its coinage 
is limited, and its cost to the Government is only its intrinsic 
value, what would happen if the mints were thrown open for the 
coinage of silver on private account and private parties present- 
ing the bullion to the mints were to receive a profit equal to the 
difference between the value of the bullion offered and the face 
value of the coin or Treasury notes received in exchange for it 
and the Government were to lose an amount equal to the profit 
of individuals? 

It seems impossible that anyone should suppose for a moment 
that the silver dollar or Treasury notes received in exchange for 
silver bullion under such alaw could be maintained equal toa gold 
dollar. It could not be. Before the first dollar under a free 
coinage law could be coined, the silver dollar could be worth no 
more than the value of the bullion it contained. 

The merits or demerits of any measure for the use of silver as 
money to-day must be determined by existing conditions. The 
question whether previous financial legislation has been wise or 
unwise is immaterial. The ratio of the value of silver to gold 
to-day, and not the ratio in 1873, is the important matter for 
consideration. Since 1873 silver has depreciated in value about 
40 per cent. The product of silver increased from 63,000,000 
ounces in 1873 to 140,000,000 ounces in 1891. The coinage of sil- 
ver has been discontinued for many years by the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. Many persons believe that with free coinage 
of silver we would be flooded with the world’s silver. 

The stock of full legal-tender silver coin in the principal 
countries of Europe approximates $1,100,000,000, of which $430,- 
000,000 are stored in the vaults of five banks, and could be 
thrown upon our markets without delay. I have never feared 
that free coinage of silver in the United States would cause the 
world’s silver to be dumped upon us, because I have never be- 
lieved that with free coinage the silver dollar would possess any 
greater value than the bullion it contained. 

Of course, if under free coinage the silver dollar could be 
maintained the equivalent in value of a gold dollar we would 
speedily get all the silver of the world, and citizens of the United 
States and subjects of foreign countries and foreign governments 
themselves would undoubtedly avail themselves of the privilege 
of presenting at our mints 60 cents’ worth of silver, receiving for 
it a legal-tender note, and converting that note into gold. The 
United States would become the purchaser of all the silver in 
the world—buillion, coin, and old silverware—paying a dollar in 
gold for 60 cents’ worth. 

But it is absurd to suppose that if everyone was permitted to 
carry silver bullion to the mints to be coined there would beany 
alchemy in the process that would double the value of silver bul- 
lion. It is as absolutely certain as anything can be that under 
free coinage the value of the silver dollar would depreciate un- 
til it was worth no more as money than the value of the bullion 
contained init. As soon as this occurred, the profits to silver 
owners in exchanging silver bullion for silver coin would cease 
and there would be no longer any inducement to take silver bul- 
lion to the mint to be coined. Silver, like every product of hu- 
man labor, would be sold in the marketsfor what it would bring 
for use in the arts or for money. 

The amount of silver coined under free coinage would be vari- 
able, and would depend upon a variety of circumstances. But 
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little over eight million silver dollars were coined from the es- 
tablishment of the mint until 1873, and it is not likely any great 
amount would now be coined under free coinage. With free 
coinage of silver, silver would be the standard for all our busi- 
ness transactions. Our 8700, 000, 000 of gold would be withdrawn 
from circulation; the circulating medium would be greatly con- 
tracted, and the products of industry greatly diminished. Free 
coinage would not increase the price in gold of any commodity. 
The price of everything we import would still necessarily be 
paid in gold. If more silver dollars were received by the pro- 

ucer for his products, more silver dollars would be required to 
purchase everything which he consumes. 

For instance, if the farmer should receive $1 in silver for a 
bushel of wheat, that silver dollar would go no further than 60 
cents in gold or so much gold as in the world’s markets would 
buy a silver dollar. The value of property measured in silver 
would be at once advanced to offset the depreciation in the stand- 
ard of value. The last thing to be advanced would be the price 
oflabor. Although the price of everything consumed by the 
laborer would be nearly doubled in value, it would be along time, 
and after many a struggle, before the laborer would succeed in 
getting two silver dollars in lieu of the one gold dollar he now 
receives for his labor. z 

All producers and laborers would lose by the change in our 
standard of value, and only bankers, brokers, money-changers, 
and middlemen would profit by it. Al salaries and pensions 
would be paid in silver and all appropriations of the Govern- 
ment expended in silver. The disturbance of our financial con- 
dition which would result from adopting a silver standard would 
produce great financial stringency, force the immediate collec- 
tion of debts, increase the rate of interest, demoralize business, 
throw labor out of employment, impair the credit of the Govern- 
ment, bring home for collection our State, municipal, and cor- 
poration bonds held abroad, impair confidence, bring upon us 
ruin and bankruptcy. ° 

If existing debts were paid in depreciated silver it would be 
robbing the creditor, because they have all been contracted with 
reference to the present standard, and 95 per cent of them since 
the great depreciation in silver. 

India, one of the countries until recently having free coinage 
of silver or coining silver on private account, has hitherto been 
a great consumer of silver bullion for ornaments and coinage, 
and has been pointed to 3 the advocates of free coinage as an 
example of prosperity with free coinage of silver. The amount 
coined has been large, but not uniform, some years being a hun- 
dred per cent more than others. The following table shows the 
amount, expressed in dollars, of silver annually minted during 
the period of sixteen years, and shows the consumption of silver 
in India for coin: : 


741 
002, 
682, 625 — —— , 498 
388, 322 — — 
927. 400 Total 17 years 590, 562, 656 
353, 531 | Annual average 34, 150, 744 


890 is estimated at $30,000,000. The 
silver rupee of India contains 186 grains of pure silver; the half, 
quarter, and eighth rupees are of corresponding weights. The 
coinage of both metals until the recent action of the India gov- 
ernment was practically free, provided the amount presented 
was equal to 50 tolos of gold ora thousand tolos in silver. There 
was a duty of 1 per cent upon all gold and silver brought to the 
mints. Gold was not coined in any considerable amount, and 
the business of the country was conducted upon a silver stand- 
ard. The stoppage of the coinage of silver on private account 
in India is not an abandonment of the silver standard. Silver 
is still the standard, and will continue to be whether the govern: 
ment coins silver on its own account or not. 

It is said this action of the government of India is intended to 
have the effect to prevent the further decline of the value of the 
rupee, but upon what this expectation is based is not stated. 
The value of the rupee will be fixed hereafter, as heretofore, by 
its value as silver bullion in the London market. It will still be 
measured in all London and in all foreign transactions by gold, 
and the discontinuance of free coinage by throwing the silver 
bullion heretofore coined in India on private account on the 
world’s markets has depreciated, and will continue to depreciate, 
the intrinsic value of the rupee. 

The claim sometimes made that silver has not fallen in value 
in India, and that the silver rupee in the interior of India will 
pou as much wheat or as much of the other products of 

abor is absurd; it is incredible. The price of wheat in London 
is fixed in gold by the world’s supply and demand. Itis Bapo 
sible that there could be to the exporter of wheat from India a 
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profit equal to the fall in the price of silver since 1873. Such a 
state of things could not exist ten wee any country under the 
sun. Competition amo. ae wheat-buyers wo sepia, 
raise the price of wheat in India to an approximation of its g 
price in London. 

I am informed that the price of wheat is fixed in the export 


cities of India by the price in London and the cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, etc. The statement is undoubtedly an inven- 


tion intended to make farmers believe that in some way the 

rice of their commodities is affected by the depression of silver. 

ot every country which uses silver as money has a silver 
standard. In the United States we have about $500,000,000 of 
silver currency, but our standard is gold, and the difference be- 
tween our gold and the intrinsic value of our silver currency 
sacred upon the obligation of the Government to redeem it in 
e although having a gold standard since 1816, has about 
8100, 000,000 of silver, subsidiary coin, used in small transactions. 
France has 8700, 000, 000 of silver and 8900, 000, 000 of gold, but has 
a gold standard, and her silver passes at Pg: apa the faith of its 
redemption, and an actual redemption in gold, and this is the 
case in every country which maintains in circulation silver upon 
a parity with gold. In all these countries silver is redeemable 
in some manner in gold; free co e of silver has been discon- 
tinued, and the stock of silver is not increased. On the contrary, 
in every country where there is free coinage of silver the pur- 
chasing power of silver coin is precisely the market value of the 
bullion it contains. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. For a question. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
in view of the fact that I have received some inquiries from 
friends in different parts of the country, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor whether he understands that the Government of the United 
Stites, represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
in fhe habit of redeeming silver dollars with gold? í 

Mr. DOLPH. Noton their presentation to the Treasury, but 
they are never refused and can not be refused when they are paid 
either for internal-revenue taxes or duties at the custom-house, 
and that, as I said, is a qualified redemption of themin gold. It 
is a redemption to the extent of $500,000,000 annually in gold. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not discussing the act of 1890? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, I am not discussing the act of 1890; that 
deals with the redemption of Treasury notes; that is another 
matter, to which I shall come directly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator understand that I have a 
right to take a silver dollar to the Treasury of the United States 
and ask a gold dollar for it? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, you have not the right to do that; but if 
you had internal-revenue taxes to pay or if you were an importer 
and had to pay duties you could pay them in silver dollars, in 
silver certificates, or other silver currency. As I said before, 
that is a qualified redemption of the silver currency in gold, and 
thatis the provision of law to-day which, in my judgment, to- 

ther with the expectation of the people of this country that 

e parity will be maintained between the silver dollar and the 

ld dollar, and that if the present provisions are not sufficient 

or that purpose other provisions will be made for it, that keeps 
the silver dollar and the gold dollar at a parity. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam sorry to interrupt my friend, but I should 
like to put a question for my own information. Does not the 
Senator from Oregon understand that if the maintenance of 
the parity required the exchange of silver for gold whenever it 
was presented for that purpose to the Treasury, the obligation 
of the act of 1890 would rest upon the Treasury to doit? That 
would be necessary, as I understand it. 

Mr. DOLPH. tan not understand that there is anything in 
the act of 1890 that requires the Treasurer of the United States 
to receive standard silver dollars or silver certificates in ex- 
change for gold, nor do I believe that under the act of 1890 the 
Treasurer fad any right to redeem Treasury notes with gold 
from the gold reserve in the Treasury. I think that his option 
was gone when the free gold in the Treasury was exhausted. 

There is persistent and gross misrepresentation concerning 
the manner in which the act of 1873 discontinuing the free coin- 
age of the silver dollar was enacted. The recent article by ex- 
Secretary Boutwell in the Boston Herald giving the facts con- 
cerning the manner in which the law of 1873 was passed should 
set the question at rest, but it will not. I quote the following 
from ex retary Boutwell's article: - 


The act known as the act for the demonetization of silver was passed in 

1878, and upon a distinct recommendation made in my annual report ta Con- 

in December, 1872. The statement so often made and so generally be- 

that the provision was introduced and passed y, was 

‘without “foundation, as will N ag from quotations from my report, 
Ww I incorporate in this 


The country had due and full notice of the and, if the 
friends of a silver were ignorant of the movement, the fault was 
their own. Not only was there no concealment, but, on the other hand, the 

was announced early and definitely. For myself, I can say 
that I never hesitated to avow the authorship of the measure, and I have 
been ready always to assign the reasons by which I was influenced. 

In 1860 the American silver dollar was more valuable than the gold dollar, 
acco’ to the statute ratio between the metals, in the sum of about 4 
cents. ‘om that time onward the difference in favor of silver 
gradually, and in 1872 the difference disappoarel. 

At that time the power drill had been invented and its value established. 
The use of dynamite was well understood, and the number and richness of 
the silver mines in the Rocky Mountains justified the conclusion that silver 
would deteriorate in value with each succeeding year. 

On this theory of the then future my policy was based. We were then on 
a gold basis as far as theuse of the metals had a part in our financial affairs; 
we were a principal producer of gold, and the mostimportant steps had been 
nen in the work of bringing the Treasury note to the standard of gold 


coin. 

In the same report I advised the coinage of a silver dollar, known as the 
trade dollar, in value superior to the Mexican dollar, which was then in nse 
almost exclusively in the commerco of China and the East Indies. This 
coin, which was not current in the United States, became the means of a 
1 considerable export of silver to the East. 

These two measures were designed to maintain a gold basis, in competi- 
tion with England, our principal rival, and to substitute American silver for 
Mexican silver in our dealings with the countries using that metal. As evi- 
1 7 50 ot the facts alleged, I introduce the following extracts from my report 
0 72: 

In the last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciated about 
3 per cent as compared with gold: and its use as currency has been discon- 
tinued by Germany and some other countries. The financial condition of 
the United States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more 
than ten years, and I am of opinion that upon grounds of public policy 
no attempt should be made to introduce it, but that the coinage should be 
limited to commercial purposes, and designed exclusively for commercial 
uses With other nations. 

“The intrinsic value of a metallic ey. should correspond to its com- 
mercial value, or metal should be used only for the coinage of tokens re- 
deemabie by the Government at their nominal value. As the depreciation 
of silver is likely to continue, it is impossible to issue coin redeemable in 
gold without ultimate loss to the Government; for, when the difference be- 
comes considerable, holders will present the silver for redemption, 
leave it in the hands of the Government to be disposed of subsequently ata 
loss. If the policy should be adopted of issuing silver coin irredeemable, 
but whose intrinsic and nominal value should correspond to gold, the time 
must come when the country would suffer from the presence of a depreci- 
ated silver currency, not redeemable by the Government nor current in the 
channels of trade, 

“Therefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made for the 
passage of the mint bill, 1 suggest such alterations as will prohibit the coin- 
age of silver for circulation in this country, but that ying f be given for 
the coinage of a silver dollar that ehall be as valuable as the Mexican dollar 
and to be furnished at its actual cost. The Mexican dollar is used generally 
in trade with China, and is now sold at a premium of about 8 per cent over 
the actual arpon of coining. As the production of silver is rapidly in- 
creasing, such a coinage will at once h a market for the raw material 
and facilitate commerce between the United States and China.” 


Inas h made by me before the Massachusetts Republican 
Club in Boston some time ago, in discussing this matter, I said: 


There has been much misrepresentation about the manner in which the 
act of 1873 was passed, and, although the statement that the act was clan- 
destinely passed has been many times disproved, it is constantly reiterated 
by the advocates of free coinage. The truth is that in the oficial statement 
which accompanied the bill by which free coinage of the silver dollar was 
discontinued when it was transmitted from the Treas Department to Con- 
gress, attention was called to the fact that by the bill the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar was to be discontinued. ‘That fact was also stated more than once 
on the floor of both the Senate and the House. 

The bill was many times printed. It was pending in more than one Con- 
gress and received careful scrutiny by committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress; it was then a matter of indifference to Congress and to the country 
whether the provision for the free coinage of silver dollars was continued or 
not. Silver had been undervalued since the laws of 1834 and 1837 were passed. 
Silver dollars could not be kept in the country. As I have said, only a little 
ore eight millions of silver dollars had been coined at our mints in all our 

ry. 

If the law of 1873 had not been passed when France and the Latin Union 
discontinued silver coinage, this country would have been compelled to have 
done the same, or to have gone to the sliver standard. If the àct ot 187 had 
not been passed: no silver dollars would have been coined between 1873 and 
1878, or, 1f coined, they would haye left the country as bullion. Ifthe act of 
1873 had not been passed after silver was demonetized by Germany and its 
coinage discontinued by France and the Latin Union, our gold would have 
disappeared and the silver of the world would have begun to come to us. 

The results which would have followed the continuance of free coinage of 
silver in this country at the legal ratio would have been disastrous in the 
extreme. It would have made silver the currency and the silver dollar at 
its intrinsic value the measure of all values in this country. The only 
standards with which our financial standing under such a condition can be 
compared are those of India, China, Mexico, and other countries having a 
silver basis. With our mints open to free coinage of silver when the price 
of 871} grains of pure silver fell below $1 in gold of our coinage, silver would 
have been our only metallic currency in circulation and the basis of all 
commercial transactions. 

Gold would have ceased to circulate, as it has in other countries under 

circumstances, and the purchasing power of our currency 0 
price of all our products of human industry would have fluctuated as the 
price cf silver bullion rose and fell in the world’s markets. The credit of 

Government would have been im . Foreign capital would have 
been permanently withdrawn from the country, our foreign trade demoral- 
ized, our prosperity destroyed, and the development of our great resources 

But under the financial policy adopted and pursued by the Goy- 
ernment the national credit has grown stronger and stronger until it is 
better than ever before in our history, and better than that of any other 
a of she world. » 

ur once deprecia: r 
policy, is to-day piace a pr or all common transactions in this coun 
current in other countries, Our national debt has been ref 


currency, on account of our wise financial - 
at 


greatly reduced rates of interest, and has been rapidly paid of. Our bonds 
are at JD yobs te our public debt is decreasing, the rate of interest on Gov- 
ess, all of which prove the wis- 

velopment of our resources, the 


ernment securities is pone N 


wing l 
dom of the policy we adopted. e great de 


employment provided 
moved, and the nai 
would not only provide a de 
all commodities, but would demoralize 
medinm, and us a currency which would fluctuate in value as the price 
of silver bullion rose and fell, destroy our prosperity, and bring upon us 
disaster and ruin. 


The operaton of the Bland act and the Shermaa law was re- 
2 seen in anauthorized interview with Secretary Carlisle. 
e said: 


The operations of the United States Mint commenced in 1792, and from 
ttime to 1873. a period of eighty-one years, the total amount of silver dol- 
coined was 88,045,838. In 1873 the coinage was stopped by act of Congress, 
but in 1878 it was resumed under the so-called Bland- son act, by the 
terms of which the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to purchase and 
coin into standard silver dollars of 412} grains each, not less than 22, 000, 000 
worth nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion each month, and be- 
tween the date of the act and the 14th of July, 1890, a period of twelve years, 
there was coined 8878.16. 788. 
In addition to this there has been coined from trade dollars $5,088,472, and 


ay 
the remainder being held in beige inne Sed — es we assets of the Govern- 
g certificates. 


chase 
that he 
continue the 2 of silver dollars, 000 per 
month, tillthe Ist day of July,1891, and under this act there has been coined 
829,408,461, which makes a total co: of silver dollars under all acts since 
1878, $119,294, 835, or more than fifty es aS much as was coined during a 
previous period of eighty-one years. In addition to the silver bullion pur- 
chased by the Government since 1878 and coined as above stated, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, and now 
holds in the vaults of the ury uncoined, 124.292. 5 fine ounces of silver 
bullion, which cost the people of the United States 8114, 229. 920. and is worth 
n the market price of silver 8108, 411,886, thus showing a loss of 
By the terms of the act the Secre was required to pay for all silver 
bullion purchased by the issue of new United States Treasury notes, paya- 
Die in coin, and it provided that u demand of the holder of any such notes 
Felary, it being io the Iangongeof theact the established policy of the United 
retary, it e language o act the esta yof the 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
prosen legai ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law. In the execu- 
of this policy of ess it is the duty of the Seeretary when the neces- 
sity arises to exercise all the powers conferred upon him by law in order to 
keep the Government in a condition to redeem its obligations in such coin 
ari a be eo and to prevent the depreciation of either as com 
ith the other. 


The records of the Treasury Department show that during the eleven 


mouths be; May 31, 1892, an mang: May 1, 1893, the coin 
notes issued for the purchase of silver b m under the act of July 14, 1890, 
amounted to $4,861,184, and that during the same period the amount ot such 


notes paid in gold was $7,745,173. It thus that all silver bullion 
purchased d that time, except $2,216,011 worth, was paid for in gold, 
while the bulion itself is stored in the vaults of the Treasury, and can 
neither be sold nor used for the payment of any kind of obligation. How 
long the Government shall thus be compelled to hase silver bullion and 
increase the public debt by issuing coin obli; ons in payment for it isa 
question that Congress alone can answer. It is evident tif the 2 is 

be com ed to issue or 


continued and the Secretary of the Treas 

otherwise increase the interest-bearing debt, it be done for the pur- 
pose of procuring gold with which to pay for silver bullion purchased under 
the act referred to. 


There is to be added to our stock of silver bullion the pur- 
chases made since this interview was had. The intrinsic value 
of the silver dollar is to-day $0.56; present value of an ounce of 
silver, $0.726. Under the Bland and Sherman acts we have pur- 
chased 460,000,C00 ounces of silver at a loss, at the present prices 
of silver bullion, of 8134, 957,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
at this point? 

Mr. LPH. Certainly. 

Mr, MITCHELL of Oregon. I understood my colleague to 
say he did not think the Secretary of the Treasury any right, 
after the 8100, 000, 000 limit had been reached in the gold reserve, 
to haus the Treasury notes put out under the Sherman act in 

d. 
7 DOLPH. That is my impression about the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The only other way to redeem 
them would haye been in silver? 

Mr. DOLPH. In silver. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now, suppose he had redeemed 
an E silver, would that or would it not have destroyed the 

ty? 
W DOLPH. I do not think it would, but still it may be that 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, whether legal or 
otherwise, did affect the value of the silver dollar. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether he is aware of the fact that the French Government 
$260,000,000 of silver in its treasury and 8700, 000, 000 in ci 
tion, and all its obligations are payable thesame as ours in either 
silver or gold? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam aware that in France there is a silver cir- 
culation of $700,000,000. I am not prepared to admit that the 


May I interrupt my colleague 


Senator is correct when he says that there are 8260, 000, 000 in 


the French in addition to the $700,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. No, that is a part of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Part of the circulation is contained in the Bank 
of France. There are, I suppose, 8250, 000,000 or 8260, 000, 000 in 
the Bank of France. France also has 8900, 000, 000 in gold. The 
Bank of France pays out gold or silver at its option, just as the 
Secretary of the Treasury redeems the Treasury notes at his op- 
tion in gold or silver coin, and silver is received for Government 
dues the same as in the United States. They have substantially 
the same provisions we have for the use of silver; but coinage 
by the Government and coinage for individuals of silver has been 
stopped and there is no further increase of the silver in circula- 
tion. With $900,000,000in gold, under similar provisions to our 
own, they manage to maintain a parity between silver and gold. 

Mr. STEWART. Can a person take any paper of France and 
obtain gold for it for exportation? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know what the provision is as to the 
exportation.of gold. There may be some provision against it. 
I suppose that the Bank of France, being a government institu- 
tion, could itself regulate that matter. 

Mr. STEWART. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill take the Senator’s word for it. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the fact. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not state as a fact what I do not know. 

Mr. STEWART. Thatisthefact. Now,with regard to Ger- 
many, will she pay out gold for paper? Does she not compel 
them to take silver? Is there any government except ours that 
will exercise the discretion given it to protect the country in 
favor of exporters and against the poopie? Is there any other 
government? I defy any Senator to tell me of any other govern- 
ment that has robbed the people of gold and given the creditors 
the preference when the option belonged to the government. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam informed by a Senator near me that there 
is no government but ours that puts out paper money and re- 
deems it in gold. 

Mr.STEWART. What construction does the Senator put 
upon what are claimed to be the mandatory clauses which pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin sufficient of 
the talion ip Arete to provide for the redemption of the notes? 
Tsay that all the trouble which has grown up and all of the dis- 
grace which has been heaped on the act of 1890 is the result of 
maladministration and not of unwise law. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not construe that provision to require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to coin silver unless he finds it nec- 
essary for the purpose of redeeming the notes in silver; he may 
have a right under the act of 1890 to use the gold reserve forthe 

urpose of redeeming notes issued under that actin gold. But 
Pao not believe he has. I believe he acted contrary to the re- 
quirements of law when he -continued to redeem the Treasury 
notes of 1890 with gold after the reserve had been encroached upon. 

Mr. STEWART. Iwill not interrupt the Senator from Oregon 
now, but at the proper time I shall show the various arrange- 
ments made to get gold into Austria and the action of different 
parties. I shall give a detailed history of the manner in which 
our gold was sent abroad and how this trouble was produced, 

Mr. DOLPH. One of the causes that sends gold abroad is a 
balance of trade against us. Gold is the standard of all the 
commercial countries of Europe, and all our imports from there 
must be paid for in gold. 

A tariff that causes what we consume to be made at home 
tends to increase our exports and diminish our imports, and to 
bring gold to us instead of sending it out of the country. Then 
American travelers must provide gold for their expenses in 
Europe, and they carry a great deal of gold abroad annually, but 
the principal cause of the drain of gold from this country is the 
fact that we are debtors to the people of foreign countries, and 
when they demand payment we must send the gold abroad to 
liquidate our indebtedness. 

During our recent financial disturbances there was a large 
exportation of gold. The stock of free gold in the Treasury— 
thatis, the amount of gold over and above the $100,000,000 re- 
served for the redemption of legal Treasury notes—wasexhausted 
and the reserve was encroached upon. This condition, in ar 


udgment, was largely caused by the fear of our E - 
ltor that we would go to the silver standard in the United 


States, and the consequent disposition on their part to recall 
their investments in this country. If weshould adopt free coin- 
age of silver and go to a silver basis, whenever an American cit- 
izen should go abroad he would be compelled to exchange the 
silver currency of the United States for gold, paying a premium 
equal to the erence between the intrinsic value of the two 
metals, and the same thing would be true concerning the pay- 
ment of any balance of trade against us and of the payment of 
our foreign creditors. 

There tas great deal of absurd talk about the friends of silver 
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andthe enemies of silver. I am neither a friend of gold nor an 
enemy of silver. Iam in favor of the use of the two metals as 
money whenever possible. The advocates of free coinage de- 
nounce those who oppose free coinage of silver as the enemies 
of silver, and as gold bugs, ete. Nothing could be more unjust. 
No legislation favored by those who believe that the gold stand- 
ard should be maintained is for the purpose of discriminating 
against either metal. 

I have no doubt but that the repeal of the Sherman law, the 
cessation of the purchase of silver by the Government, and the 
throwing of the 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly now pur- 
chased by the United States upon the markets of the world, 
would still further depreciate the price of silver; but the Sher- 
man law has failed to keep up the price of silver bullion, and 
threatens under existing conditions, for which the law is notre- 
sponsible, to force us to a silver standard. 

I do not believe that the free coinage of silyer would maintain 
the price of silver bullion or benefit silver producers, while it 
would bring disaster upon the country. I claim to-have been a 
better friend to the producers of silver than those who have 
favored free coinage. Ihave never thought that the purchase 
of silver by the Government and coining it into silver standard 
dollars required to be received at their face for public and 
private dues, or storing it in the vaults of the Treasury, was in 
accordance with sound financial W in other words, that 
such a course could be continued indefinitely, and the parity 
between the gold and silver dollar be main ed. Ina specon 
which I made in the Senate on the 19th of May, 1890, I said: 

The silver coin of the United States, coined under the Bland act and now 
stored in the Tre: vaults, may be compared to a leaning tower. The 
fact that a silver dollar is intrinsically worth but abont 80 cents on the dol- 
lar is the law of gravitation that isconstantly pulling the whole mass down- 
Ward to the level of the price of silver bullion. The fact that the Govern- 
ment receives it in payment of public dues upon a pan with gold and redeems 
the certificates in goldif preferred by the holder is the counteracting force 
that prevents the fall; but every month's coinage represents a course of ma- 
te that raises the height of the tower and carries it towards the center 
of gravity, which, once reached, the law of attraction will precipitate the 
mass downward. That there is such a line between the opposing forces, be- 
yond which we can not safely pass, is conceded by most people in this coun- 
try, and because some persons have miscalculated its position and the pre- 
cise time when it will be reached does not prove that it does not exist. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLPH. For a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Just a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. The importance of the subject which the 
Senator is discussing is my only excuse for interrupting him, if 
itis an interruption. I wish to ask the Senator what, in his 
opinion, maintains the value of gold? 

Mr. DOLPH, The same thing that maintains or fixes the 

_value of every other product of human industry. 

Mr. PEFFER. Is there any other product of human industry 
whose value is fixed in the law? 

Mr. DOLPH. The value of gold is not fixed by law. The 
law simply provides what shall constitute a dollar. That dollar 
might be worth 25 cents of our present dollar, or it might be 
worth five times the value of the gold dollar. The fact that 
gold is used for money as well as for ornaments and in the arts 

elps to maintain its value, but that may be said as well of sil- 
ver. That is but an additional use of the metal which helps to 
fix its value. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to ask the Senator, then, whether it 
is not the law that a certain number of grains of pure gold shall 

be pee into a certain coin, saya quarter eagle, and that its value 
shall bea certain sum, say $2.50, and whether the value of gold 
is not fixed by the law and maintained by the law. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, not at all. If a legal enactment would give 
what is called money value, if the stamp of the Government or 
the device of the Government upon the metal would give it 
value, you might just as well make money outof iron and copper 
as of silver or gold. 

Mx. HAWLEY, It is a mere enactment providing a name 
for so many grains. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is a mere enactment giving a name to so many 

of gold and providing what its functions as money shall be. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I want the Senator to answer my origi- 
nal question, what makes the value of gold? What maintains 
its value? : 

Mr. DOLPH. Its use, its adaptation to the uses of man, the 
fact that it is useful for a great many purposes, for ornaments, 
for implements, or for table service, and for coinage as money. 

h to quote some remarks I made in the Senate when the 
conferences report on the Sherman law was under consideration 
in this body. I then addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr Dorn. Mr. President, I intend to vote for this measure. I vote for 
ee Iconsider it as different from the free coinage of silver as night 


I think the conferees did well to make haste to report sucha 
Measure, for it is pretty generally understood that a 


ent of 


ht have led to the 
for this measure for a very different reason from that which 
by some Senators for supporting it, namely, that it isan approach 


the conferees bill. I vote 


been given 
US tree 


of a free · o 


coinage. 

On the contrary, this bill distinctly announces the fact that it is the inten- 
tion of Congress by the bill to maintain the present standard, the gold stand- 
ard, whereas, in my judgment, free coinage would have pa the coun 
upon a silver basis, would have put all our revenues upon that basis, and 
our expenditures, as well as the price of all commodities, and the wages of 
every laboring man in the country upon the same basis. The soldier would 
have received the amount of pension he now receives in gold in dollars worth 
80 cents on the dollar of the present standard. Every employé in the Gov- 
ernment would have been d in the same depreciated currency. In my 
judgment, go would have been withdrawn from circulation, the Govern- 
ment would have had no power to supply anything in its place, and free coin- 
age of silver would not have supplied as much silver coin as we have been 
coining under the Bland act. 

There would under free coinage be no inducement to bring silver to the 
mines unless, as supposed by some, a man could come in one door of the 
mint with silver at from 72 to 80 cents on the dollar and take out at another 
door a silver dollar worth a dollar in gold. That is improbable. The mo- 
ment thesilver dollar became worth no more than the bullion init there would 
be no more inducement to take silver bullion to the mint than to sell itin 
the open market. We had free coinage for eighty years, and in two years, I 
think, or three years past, we havecoined more under the forced purchase of 
silver bythe Government than we coined of silver in the whole eighty years 
when we had free co: e. 

I vote for this bill also not without some misgiving. I think there is some 
danger init. There will be danger in any measure by which the volnme of 
silver coin or silver certificates which are redeemable in silver dollars con- 
taining but £0 cents’ worth of bullion, measured by the standard of gold, is 
largely increased. 

The question naturally arises, how much can the volume of this character 
of currency be increased without pasmar the point at which the recei 
of these certificates for public dues and all the efforts of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in redeeming them in silver or gold, as he may have either metal, 
can maintain them at with the gold dollar? 

So, when I vote for this measure, I do it with my eyes open, knowing that 
there is danger lurking in it. But it isso different from coinage, so far 
removed from free coinage, that I vastly prefer it to that. 

As I said before, there is a reasonabie fear thatif there should be disa- 
greement we would get a free-coinage bill. Instead of criticising the gen- 
tlemen who have changed their views upon this question, have seen such 
sudden light and been so suddenly converted, I feel like congratulating them 
on their conversion to sound principles of currency. We read ot a man who 
was traveling towards Damascus and breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the early Christians, that he saw a great light and was 
ent pce converted, and the whole trend and purpose of his life was 
changed. 

I read this to show how I considered the Sherman law at the 
time the conference report was agreed upon. 

I believe, however, with the continuance in power of the Re- 

ublican party, the Sherman law might have continued in force 

or some time to come without any disastrous effects. The re- 
peal of the Sherman law without any substitute by throwin 
upon the markets of the world monthly the 4,500,000 ounces o 
silver bullion now purchased monthly by the Government, should 
the present production of silver continue, will necessarily greatly 
depreciate the price of silver bullion. 

t will stop the increase of our circulating medium by the issue 
of Treasury notes. It will not, in my judgment, restore confi- 
dence or greatly improve the business situation. I fear, on the 
contrary, that it will make it worse. It may, however, prevent 
what is threatened, viz, the parting company of the silver and 
gold dollar, and enable the Government to float its load of silver 
currency upon our present stock of gold. This will only be the 
case, however, by the repeal of the law unaccompanied by any 
measure calculated to shake confidence in the financial ability of 
the Government, and by such a decided action of Congress as to 
make it certain that there is no further danger of free coinage 
of silver, and that it is the policy of the Government to main- 
tain the gold standard, and to redeem and retire the silver cur- 
rency by substituting Treasury notes redeemable in gold on pre- 
sentation, or to maintain our pet circulation of silver cur- 
rency at par with gold under the present or additional provisions 
for its redemption in oo 

Some persons talk about the redemption of our silver currency 
in go'd as if it were, like our legal-tender currency, redeemable 
on presentation. Others cnor entirely the provision which 
has been made by law for the redemption of silver curresey in 
gold, and point to the fact that standard silver dollars pass cur- 
rent at their face in this country as evidence that free coinage 
of silver would make the legal ratio in the United States between 
gold and silver 16 to I, the actual ratio of the intrinsic value of 
the two metals. 

I do not believe that the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized under the Sherman act to redeem the Treasury notes issued 
under it in gold when the gold reserve is encroached upon, or 
to sell bonds to obtain gold to redeem them. They should, 
under the law, have been paid in silver coin when there was no 
longer gold with which to redeem them without encroaching ' 
apon the gold reserve, but the course pursued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury no doubt helped to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver. 

In several of the States and Territories one of the principal 
industries is silver mining. The owners of silver mines 
those engaged in dependent industries are interested in naying 
a market for the products of the mines at prices for silver bul- 
lion which will make mining profitable and the mining regions 
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prosperous. Their reasonable demands upon the General Gov- 
ernment, in this regard, have heretofore n more than com- 
plied with. 

Under the Bland act the Government became a forced pur- 
chaser of silver to the value of $2, 000, 000 per month, and under 
the Sherman act of 4, 500, 000 ounces of silver bullion per month, 
all in a vain endeavor to prevent the further depression of sil- 
yer bullion. I greatly sympathize with these people, and if 
some one can devise a scheme by which silver mining can be 
protected without injustice to other interests quite as deserving 
and without danger to our finances and our credit, I should be 
very glad to support it. 

It is evident that the Sherman law, even if it could be safely 
continued, will not be sufficient to keep up the price of silver 
bullion, and owing to its depreciation, silver mines are already 
closing down. Undoubtedly the law has hel to sustain the 
price of silver by withdrawing from the world's market so large 
an amount of silver bullion. 

While I have reluctantly concluded, notwithstanding the dis- 
astrous effect of the 9 on the price of silver bullion and the 
silver-mining industry, that the Sherman law should be repealed 
to prevent greater disaster, Lam not willing toadmit that that law 
is responsible for existing financial and business conditions, and 
T do not expect its repeal will greatly relieve us from such con- 
ditions. The proposition torepeal the provision of the Sherman 
law, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, to receive m 
support, must not be connected with any other measure whic 
would be equally or more injurious to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the finances of the country, such as the removal of the 
tax upon State-bank issues or free coinage of silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. In further explanation of the reason why I 
asked a question of the Senator from Oregon, I wish to read sec- 
tion 9 of the act of Congress approved April 2, 1792, it being 
chapter 16 of the laws of that year: 


And be it further enacted, That there shall be from time to time struck and 
coined at the same mint coins of gold, silver, and copper of the following de 
nominations, values, and descriptions, viz: Eagles, each to be, of the value 
of ten dollars or units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven ns 
and fonr-eighths of a grain of pure or two hundred and seventy sof 
standard gold. Half eagles, each to be of the value of five dollars, and to 
contain one hundred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of a grain of 
pure or one hundred and thirty-five of standard gold. Quarter eagles, 
each to be of the value of two dollars and a half, and to contain sixty-one 
grains and seven-eighths of a grain of pure or sixty-seven grains and four- 

hths of a grain of standard gold. Dollars or units, each to be ot the value 
of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain three 
hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure 
or four hundred and sixteen grains of standard silver. 


The remainder of the section provides for the coinage of half 
dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, half dimes, cents, and half cents; 
and in each individual case the law provides, just as it did as to 
the articles I havealready read about, how much gold, how much 
silver, how much copper shall be put into each one of the several 
coins and the value thereof under the constitutional provision 
authorizing Congress to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. This explains the reason why I dare to insist that the 
law gives value to metal in coin, as I do. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The order of morning business being closed, the Chair will la 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. Hoar, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: f 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to s seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought it was my duty, having this matter in 
charge by the direction of the committee, to have it laid before 
the Senate so that it may have whatever right of way it is enti- 
tled to; but I do not propose to ask its consideration without con- 
ference with the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. GRAY. ay I ask, for information, what is the resolu- 
tion? I.did not exactly catch it. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the Lee Mantle resolution; and I stated that 
I thought it was my duty, having the matter in charge, that it 
should not lose whatever title to precedence it has; but it is not 
a pu to ask the Senate to proceed with its discussion 
without conference with the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theresolution called up by the 
Senator from Massachusetts comes up under the rules as the un- 
finished business before the Senate. 7 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, August 
9, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, August 8, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HApDAWAY, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and Everlasting God! Thou who rulest amidst the 
armies of Heaven and presidest over the deliberations of men, 
be pleased to grant us Thy presence and Thy blessing at this 
hour. We praise Thee for permitting Thy servants to assemble 
in their legislutive capacity. We praise Thee and we adore 
Thee forall the manifestations of Thy grace and Thy trath unto 
us. Thy servants have come together in session extraordinary— 
a session that will involve extraordinary duties, the assumption 
of extraordinary responsibilities, and the necessity of extraor- 
dinary blessings from God. May it please Thee to vouchsafe 
these unto us; and may the beneficent results of the action of 
this legislative body be felt far and wide among all sections of 
our country and among all classes of our people; and may the 
annals of this Fifty-third Congress go down to the ages to come, 
full of the assurance that it his contributed very largely to the 

„to the plenty, and to the prosperity of the nation. We 
ask this for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read, corrected, 
and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. If there are any members present eps 
who were not here yesterday they will please come forward an 
take the oath of office. 

Mr. W. A. McKeighan, a Representative-elect from the State 
of Nebraska, and Mr. John E. Reyburn, a Representative-elect 
from the State of Pennsylvania, presented themselves and were 
duly qualified by taking the oath of office prescribed by law. 


ANNUAL REPORT CLERK HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the annual report of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, embracing the 1 
from July 1, 1892, to June 30, 1893; Which was ordered to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts when appointed. 


SALES OF WASTE PAPER, DOORKEEPER’S OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting report of the sales of waste paper during the term of the 
Fifty-second Congress; which was also referred to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts when appointed. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., FOLDING ROOM. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Doorkeeper, transmitting an inventory of books, pam- 
phlets, maps, ete., in the folding room of the House of Representa- 
tives on the 7th day of August, 1893; which was ordered to be 
referred to the Committee on Accounts when appointed, 


RECESS. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for twenty minutes. I do this with 
the consent of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

I gave notice on yesterday that immediately after the reading 
of the Journal I would call up the election matter of Belknap” 
and Richardson, from the State of Michigan. I learn, however, 
that the President’s message will probably be here in afew 
minutes, and believe it to be the desire of the House to have 
that read before going into the consideration of the contested- 
election case. 

Mr. BURROWS. There will be no objection to that course. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the Senate has 
taken a recess until 12:45. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I will modify my motion, and move that 
the House take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House took a recess for en minutes. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 7 


The recess having expired, the House, at 12:45 p. m., resumed 

its session. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee 
appointed on yesterday by the Speaker to join such committee as 
may be appointed by the Senate to wait upon the President of 
the United States and notify him that a quorum of the two 
Houses had assembled, and that Congress was y to receive 
any communication he might see proper to make, I wish to state 
that we have performed that duty, and I am instructed by the 
committee to say that the President will communicate in writing 
a message at once. 


SE Se ð fies T j] ̃jð ß ðͤ ß ̃᷑ , at Ce T 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
A message from the President, by Mr. Pruden, one of his 
secretaries, was communnicated to the House, 


[For the message see Senate proceedings.] 


The SPEAKER. The message will lie on the table for the 
present. 


CONTESTED SEAT—FIFTH MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 


Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I now call up for consider- 
ation the contested-election matter from the State of Michigan. 

IT ask that the Clerk read the original resolution and also the 
substitute proposed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That George F. Richardson be now sworn in as a Representative 
in this Congress from the Fifth district of the State of Michigan. 

- The substitute was read, as follows: 

Whereas the credentials upon which F. Richardson claims a seat 
in the 1 Congress from the Fifth Congressional district of the 
State of Michigan have been annulled and made void by reason of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State; and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compliance with such judgment and with 
the laws of State, the State board of canvassers of Michigan have de- 
termined, declared. and certified that Charles E. Belknap is duly elected a 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America 
from the Fifth Congressional district of the State of Michigan: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Charles E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
of this House on his prima facie case. 


Mr.O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday an understand- 
was reached that there would be an hour’s debate on each 
side, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows] in support of his substitute, and one hour to be 
eontrolled by myself in Support of the original resolution. Ire- 
serve the time allotted to those who intend to support tho orig- 
inal resolution, and the gentleman from Michigan can control 


his hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would suggest, Mr. S er, to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia whether, in support of his resolution, he 
ought not to have read at least the credentials of Mr. Richard- 
son, in order that they may be before the House at this time. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I think the gestion a good one, and 
ask the Clerk to read the certificate issued to Mr. Richardson. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 
We, the undersigned, State canvassers, from a careful examination of the 
election returns from all the counties composing the Fifth 
district of the State of Michigan, as received by the secretary of state, do 
determine as the result of our investigation that F. Richardson has 
been, by the A chaste number of votes, duly elected a ve to the 
Fiftx-third ess of the United States of America for and on the of 
hte terre eg S 
tion ho on X 
, this 17th day of December, 1892. 
‘Witness our hands, at 5 = 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, Office Of the Secretary of State, ss; 
Robert R. Blacker, secretary of state of the Stateof Michigan, do hereby 
— that I have compared the fi copy of the determination of the 
board of State canvassers with the on file in this office, and that it 
is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Michigan, at Lansing, this 17th day of December, in the 


TE 2 ROBT. R. BLACKE 
8 8 
l J Secretary of 


Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I also ask that the certif- 
icate of election issued to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that that can be read 
in the time of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. 
Does the 1 reserve his time for the present? 

Mr. OFERRALL. I will let the certificate be read in my 


time. 
Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its 
attention, I can state in avery few words all there is of this case. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Mich- 
[Mr. Burrows] will allow me, I asked for the reading of 
the certificate upon which the gentleman from Michigan Arr. 
Burrows] himself hold es h's seat. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that was to be read 
mhon the gentleman from Virginia took the floor in his own 


e. 
Mr. BURROWS. Charles E. Belknap and George F. Richard- 
son each hold a certificate of election to the House of Re ta- 
tives of the Fifty-third Co , and both of these certificates 
in form, signed the proper officers of the State 
autho: by our statutes to sign such certificates, and I have 
no doubt that the holder of either of these certificates, unchal- 


ie Nay would be entitled prima facie to a seat in this House. 
Both, however, can not be admitted, and it becomes necessa 
for the House of Representatives, in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional duty, to determine the election, qualifications, and 
returns of its own members,” to pass upon this prima facie case. 
The Clerk of the House very properly stated, in his explanation 
of his action 

The matter ia therefore submitted to the House, which, when 9 
is, under the Constitution and the law, zudge of the elections, returns, ani 
qualifications of its own members. 

The fact that the Clerk of the House placed upon the roll the 
name of George F, Richardson will, I presume, be conceded by 
all as adding nothing to and detrac nothing from the force 
of either certificate. Mr. Payne, in his work on elections, very 
properly says: 

This provision— 
3 of the provision authorizing the Clerk to make up 

e roll— 
is also constitutional if its effects terminate with the preparationof theroll. 
For it is no violation of the constitutional provision, which makes the House 
the sole judge of the credentials (which are the returns) fora Clerk of the 


8 ouse to pass Poan thereon if that judgment is to remain 
with the Clerk, and is not to be in any way thrust —— House. Butif 
and effect of the statute, either standing alone or connected with 
of the House, were to encourage the Clerk in any at- 
ent respecting the credentials and his roll, 

erewith, upon the House at its organization it 
would be unconstitutional and void; because W. has the power 


hile Co 
aa ei of the credentiais 
to 


„ but it there 
k to As a func- 


tutional place procoedimg. furnish rules 
for the occasion, . Was . — ä 

So this case stands before the House without receiving any 
additional force from the action of the Clerk in placing the name 
of Mr. Richardson on the roll. We must, direla; gentle- 
men, pass upon this case as if, for the first time, at this moment, 
these two claimants appeared at the bar of this House, holding 
each the evidences of title to a seat in this body. 

Now, what is this gase? Thecertificateof Mr. Richardson has 
been read. Another certificate will be read, acertificgte issued 
By. the same authority, declaring Mr. Belknap duly elected. 
at comes about in this way: The Fifth Congressional district 


of Mi is composed of three counties; but for the consid- 
eration of this matter it will only be ne to bear in mind 
the name of one county, the county of Ionia. Under the laws of 


Michigan each polling place is presided over b; tors of 
election. The ioe e $ % 


that these — when the polls 
close, shall canvass the vote and declare the result. i 
The statute is as follows: 


After the count of the tickets or ballots has been completed, the result 
shall immediately be publicly declared, and the number of votes received 
8 candidate or on the ticket shall be publicly declared by one of 
t 3 The tors shall then 
in duplicate, showing the whole number o 
of the persons for whom such vote was 


a statement of the result 
votes for each office, the names 
ven, and the number each 


received. Such certificate, when certified by the officers, duly signed, 

be delivered, one to the township clerk, to be filed by him in his office, 

and the other tothe appointed by meunber to attend the county 
. | Canvass, 


Acting under this law, the inspectors of every polling place in 
the Fifth district made their reports to the atA as clan of the 
respective counties. The law provides that on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing the election the board of county canvassers shall convene 
and canvass the yote and declare the result. The board of 
county canvassers did convene, but the board of county canvassers 
in the county of Ionia were petitioned by Mr. Richardson, un- 
der a presumed right, under our statute, for a recount of the 
ballots in Ionia County. 

The board granted the request and entered upon a re&xami- 
nation of the ballots; sent for every ballot box and the ballots from 
every polling pas, and then recounted the votes from day to day, 
commencing November 15, and ending on the 17th day of De- 
cember; and on the lith day of December they made their re- 
port to the secretary of state, who, together with the commis- 
sioner of the land office and the State treasurer, constitute, ex 
officio, the canvassing board and the c r+ifying board of the State. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will tl e ge itlemanallow me aques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. BURROWS. I would prefer that the gentleman do not 
interrupt me until I get through. I desire to make a continuous 
statement. 

The boards of the several counties canvassed the vote and 
made their reports. When the State board canvassed the vote 
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they found upon that canvass that Mr. Richardson was elected 


ll of 42,000—a plurality of 10 
votes, as there were three candidates. The I bo: com- 
pleted its canvass on the 17th of December. On the 17th of De- 
cember, the same day, the canvassing board of the State issued 
a certificate, and that certificate, five days later, on the 22d of 
December, was filed with the Clerk of this House, and the name 
of Mr. Richardson placed on the roll. 

On the 23d of December, the day after Mr. Richardson’s-cer- 
tificate was filed, and the day of the conve of our supreme 
court, Mr. Belknap instituted proceedings in the supreme court 
for a mandamus to compel the board of county canvassers of 
Ionia County to recount the votes and returns from the various 
precincts in that e A 

Letmesayright here that had the board of Ionia County counted 
the vote as returned by the inspectors of elections, Mr. Belknap 
had a plurality in the district of 19. That isconceded, publicly 
declared at the polling places, and not doubted by anyone. But 
this canvassing 8 under an assumed authority, to which I 
shall refer later, in their canvass threw out 54 votes that had been 
given to Mr. Belknap, which wiped out his plurality of 19 and 
elected Mr. Richardson by 35 votes; and then, to make it emi- 
nently fair, they threw out 25 votes of Mr. Richardson so as to 
leave him a plurality of 10 in the district. 

As I stated, proceedings were had in the supreme court to 
compel the board of county canvassers of Ionia County to recon- 
vene and count the votes as returned. You will permit me to 
read from the opinion of the court: 

Charles E. Belknap vs. Board of see eg ofIonia County. Filed February 


Proceedings were instituted on December 23, a hearing was 
had in Jan , and the court rendered the opinion in January. 

Mr. DINGLEY, That is the supreme court of Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is the supreme courtof the State of 
Michigan. 

Petition of Charles E. Belknap for a mandamus to compel the board of 


canvassers of Ionia County to reconvene and canvass the votes cast for 
petitioner according to the original returns. (Granted. 


Then it gives the attorneys of the relator and the attorneys of 
the respondent. 


Per curiam: This is an application for a mandamus to compel the board of 
canvassers of Ionia County to reconvene and canvass the votes cast for peti- 
tioner according to the original returns made to the county clerk. The 
petition sets forth that acco to the original returns to the sev- 
eral county clerks of the district he was elected Representative in the Fed- 
eral Congress, and the answer does not deny that tion. 

Te House of Representatives is made the judge of the election and quali- 

of its own members, and it is now well settled that act No. 208 of the 
laws of 1887, 3 How. Stats., 234a, under which the recount was had, has no 
application to such a case. (Weston vs. Probate Judge, 69 Mich., 600; Nau- 
mann vs. Board of Canvassers, 73 Mich., 252; Newton vs. Board. and Wheeler 
vs. Board, filed December 24, 1892; State vs. Canvassers, 36 Wis.,498; Keeler 
vs. Robertson, 27 Mich., 116.) 

It follows that the board of canvassers of Ionia County was wholly with- 
‘out authority in the premises, 


Then, passing by that, thé opinion of the court. 

Mr. Speaker, if the s and those.near the Speaker will 
make less noise, I will be obliged. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. BURROWS (reading). The respondent must be held to 
have acted without authority. 

It will be the duty of the board to reconvene and recanvass the votes of 
Ionia County according to the original returns, and to report the result to 
the secretary of state. It will then be the duty of the State board of can- 
Vassers to reconvene and recanvass the vote for Congressman in the Fifth 
district and issue a certificate accordingly. In the meantime Mr. Richard- 
son has his remedy, should he desire a recanvass of the Kent County votes 
according to the original returns in that county. The mandamus there- 
8 as indicated without costs. Hooker, C. J., took no part in the de- 

Mr. BROWN. Was Mr. Richardson, whose name is upon the 
House 8 to that proceeding? 

Mr. B WS. He was not, of course, a party on the face 
of the proceeding, but he appeared by counsel and put in an 
answer. The mandamus was in the usual form. I will read a 
portion of it: 


In the name of the people of the State of Michigan. 
To the board of county cannassers of Ionia County, and to each member of said 
board, and to the county clerk of lonia County: 
Whereas Charles E, Belknap was duly elected Representative to Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional district of Michi according to the origi- 
nal returns made to the several county clerks of said district— 


Remember, that in the answer made by the respondent that 
fact was not denied— 


And whereas it was your duty to canvass the votes cast November 8, 1892, 
for Representative in Congress, according to the original returns filed with 
the ee = of Ionia County from the inspectors of election in said 
county; an 

Whereas we have been informed by the complaint of said Charles E. Bel- 
knap that you, not having been orant, have disregarded your duty in the 

and made other and erent returns from those of you 


y law: 
We therefore, ge 2 that due and justice should be done to 
the said iknap in this behalf as it is reasonable, do command 


by a majority of 10 votes out of a 


Charles E. 


and firmly enjoin you that immediately after the receipt. of this our writ, 
you do, without Aaa: and on Tuesday, February 9, 1893, at 1 o'clock in the 
afternoon, reconvene at the office of the county clerk of the said county of 
Ionia, in the court-house in the city of Ionia, and immediately recanvass the 


said votes of Ionia County for Representative in Congress according to the 
said original returns, and forthwith thereafter report the result thereof to 
the secretary of state according to law. 


The board did reassemble on the 9th day of February, and they 
made their return to the supreme court in the following lan- 
guage: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Ionia, ss: 


We hereby certify and return that the board of Soy canvassers of Ionia 
County has reconvened and recanvassed the votes of the said Ionia County 
for K ‘esentative in Congress, and made a report of said votes cast Novem- 
ber 8, 1892, according to the original returns thereof filed with the county 
OaE so Sami County,to the secretary of state, as commanded in the an- 
nexed wr 


The amended returns being before the board of State canvass- 
ers, that board hesitated about taking action, asa previous cer- 
tificate had already been issued. Thereupon Mr. Belknap pro- 
ceeded in the supreme court for a mandamus to compel the State 
board of canvassers to recanvass the vote as now reported to the 
secretary of state, and in that case the court © an order, 
which I will read in part: 


Relator was a candidate for Representative in Congress at the election 
held in November last. Upon the returns made to the State board of can- 
Yassers as then constituted the certificate of election was delivered to his 
opponent. On January 1, 1893, the State officers constitu said State 
board of canvassers retired from office and the newly elected State officers 
entered upon the duties ot their respective offices. 8 application made 
er relator to this court a mandamus issued to the board of county canvassers 
of Ionia County, requiring that board to reconvene and recanvass the re- 
turns of the votes of that county for Congressman and report the result to 
the secretary of state. Belknap vs. Board, 54 N. W. Rep., 376. That recan- 
vass has been had, and the result thereof has been reported to the presen’ 
secretary of state. 


The court state in detail what that result was, and then they 
say further: 


Relator now asks that the present board of State canvassers may be di- 
rected to convene and canvass the returns as they now appear, and that 
they may be further directed to include in such canvass the votes cast in the 
second precinct of the township of Lyons. We think the case must be treated 
as though the returns had not been received until the present State officers 
had entered upon their duties. Certain State officers ero. constitute the 
board of canvassers. The old board neglected no duty. y canvassed the 
returns which were before them, and certain of the returns so canvassed were 
held to be invalid. It is the duty of the present State officers constituting 
the board of canvassers to canvass the returns as now presented, 

ppm the second question presented, the certificate of the chairman and 
clerk of the board of county canvassers is in dueform. This, it unim 
would be sufficient for the board to act upon; but a returnshows that a res- 
olution was adopted to exclude the vote of the Second precinct of Lyons 
To p, on the ground that it was not certified as required by section 
130, How. Stat., the board assuming that that section controlled. It ts at 
least doubtful whether the force of this resolution is not overcome by the 
subsequent vote adopting the tabulated statement made by the co: ttee, 
which included the vote of both incts. Furthermore, if section 130 a) 
plies at all, it applies to both tricts alike. But we think, as applied 
the present case, section 130 was, so far as it relates to the manner of the 
return by inspectors, superseded by act No. 190, of the laws of 1891. Section 
1 of that act provides that in elections of certain officers, including members 
of Congress, the supervisor, two justices, township clerk, and assessor, if 
there be one, shall be inspectors of election, provided that in all voting pre- 
cincts where by special enactment provisions exist for 1 3 
ors of election, said visions are not to be superseded, but such officers 
shall be inspectors of election under this act. 

The provisions of the general law are therefore adopted in elections for 
member of Congress, etc., only so far as they relate tothe d otin- 
33 but their duties are defined by the provisions of act No. 190, laws 
1891. Section 38 of that act is as follows: “After the count of the tickets 
or ballots has been completed, the result shall be immediately p 
clared, and the number of votes received by each candidate or 
ticket shall be publicly declared by one of the tors. © inspectors 
shall then a statement of the result ind te, showing the whole 
number of votes for each office, the names of the persons for which such 
votes were given, and the number each person received. Such statement, 
when certified by the inspectors and duly signed, shall be delivered, one co 
to the township clerk, to be filed by him in his office, and the other to the in- 
spector appointed by the board to attend the county canvass.“ The act makes 
no provision for the consolidation of the returns from two or more precincts 
in a township. There is no object in such consolidation, except in cases 
where an election is held for township officers, and there is no provision for 
& Cany: board as dis from the board of election inspectors. The 
board will therefore be directed to include in their canvass the votes of both 
districts of the said township of Lyons. A mandamus will issue accordingly, 
but without costs. 


The court then issued its mandate to the board of State can- 
vassers in the following terms: 


This cause coming on for ment, and counsel having been heard for re- 
spective parties, and due consideration thereof having been had by the court, 
and the court being of the opinion that itis the duty of the present State 
officers constituting the State canvassing board tocanyass the returnsfrom 


de- 
n on the 


the Fifth onal district of this State: Thereupon it is ordered that 
a perem mandamus issued out of and under the seal of this court to 
compel the said ents, above constitu board of can- 


vassers of this State, to forthwith canvass the returns of the votes cast No- 
vember 8, 1892,for member of Congress from the Fifth Congressional district 
of this State, as returned and now on file in the office of the secretary of state, 
and to canvass the returns from the county of Ionia according to the tabu- 
lated statement of the canvassing board of said county, without reference 
to the resolution rejecting the vote from Lyons Township; and 
completion of such canvass to forthwith issue a certificate of election as a 
member of ‘ess from the Fifth Congressional! district of this State to 
the person fo to be entitled thereto. 


Mr. BROWN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
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Mr. BURROWS. I would prefer to complete the statement 
of the case before yielding. 


Mr. BROWN. e question I desire to ask the gentleman is 
intended to settle an important matter of fact. I wish to ask 
him whether Mr. Richardson, whose name is upon the House 
roll, was a party to either of these mandamus proceedings. I 
am led to believe, and do believe, that he was not a party to 
either of them. 

Mr. BURROWS: He was not a party to the mandamus pro- 
ceedings, because the proceedings were against the canvassing 
board, to compel them to recanvass the vote in Ionia County. 
The whole question in this case turns upon this point: The board 
undertook to recanvass the vote in Ionia County under a certain 
statute, and the supreme court of the State of Michigan declared 
that they had no authority whatever under the statute to do 
any such thing, and that therefore their action was null and 
void, and — was to correct that illegal action that the mandamus 
was issued. 

When the second canvass was made by the canvassing board 
of the State in obedience to the mandate of the supreme court, 

` Mr. Belknap was found to be elected, and a certificate issued to 
him, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 


We, the undersigned, State canvassers, from a careful examination of the 
el on returns from all the counties composing the Fifth Co: onal 
district of the State of Michigan, as received by the secretary of state, do 
determine, as a result of our investigation, that Charles E. Belknap has been 
by the greatest number of votes elected a Representative to the Fifty-third 
ees of the United States of America, for and on the part of the State 
of Michigan, in accordance with the laws of said State and the decision of 
the supreme court of . —.— annulling the certificate heretofore illegaliy 
issued to George F. Richardson and is issued in lieu thereof, at the election 
holden on the Sth day of November, 1892. 

Witness our hand, at Lansing, this 14th day of February, A. D. 1893. 

JOHN W. JOCHIM, 


5 of State. 
JOSEPH F. HAMBITZER, 
State Treasurer. 
JOHN G. BERRY, 
Commissioner State Land Office. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, Office of the Secretary of State, 8s: 

I, John W. Jochim, secretary of state of Michigan, do hereby certify that 
I have compared the forego copy of the determination Spy ce board of 
State canvassers with the o on file in this office, and that itis a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
lith day of February, in the 


seal of the State of Michigan, at Lansing, this 
year of our Lord 1893, 
(STATE SEAL.) JOHN W. JOCHIM, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWN], who asks whether Mr. Richardson 
was made a party to this proceeding, that of course he could not 
have been made a party. The proceeding was against the county 
canvassing board and against the canvassing board of the State. 
But Mr. Richardson’s attorney appeared in both cases, and de- 
fended the proceedings. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave failed to find such a statement in the 
papers; but we will answer that point in the discussion on our 
side. Meanwhile will my friend allow me to ask him this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that the State board of canvassers that issued 
the certificate to Mr. Richardson went out of office on the Ist 
day of Jan of this year é 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. And that another set of officers issued the cer- 
tificate to Mr. 55 

Mr. BURROWS. rtainly, there is no question about that; 
that matter is perfectly plain, and I have so stated. Neverthe- 
less the supreme court of the State of Michigan directed that 
board to recanvass the vote and to give the certificate to the 

rson shown to have been elected; and the board that made 

e second certificate occupied the same offices as did the board 
that gave the first certificate. 

Mr. BROWN. The reason I asked the question was because 
I believe the law to be that when such a board has discharged 
its duty that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to occu 
friend will not interrupt me, I shall d to him. 

I desire to state in this connection that Mr. Belknap’s certif- 
icate was filed with the Clerk of this House, and also a certified 
copy ofi the opinion of the supreme court nullifying the certif- 
icate of Mr. Richardson. I wish to incorporate in the RECORD 
a full copy of the opinion of the supreme court, andalso a copy 
of the mandamus. 

The documents are as follows: 


Supreme court of Michigan. [54 N. W. Rep.,376.] Charles E. Belknap vs. 
et Board of Canvassers of Pais Goan Filed February 3, 1893. 


y ani own time; and if my 
obli 


returns made to the county clerk. 0 


county clerks of the district, he was elected Representative in the Federal 
Congress, the answer does not deny that allegation. 

The House of tatives ismade the j e of the election and qual- 
ification of its own members, and it is now well settled that act No. ds ot 
the laws of 1887, 3 How., Stats. 234. under which the recount was had, has no 
application to such a case. (Weston vs. Probate Judge, 69 Mich., 600; Nau- 
mann vs. Board ot Convassers, 73 Mich., 252; Newton vs. Board, and Wheeler 
vs Board, filed December 24, 1892; State vs. Canvassers, 36 Wis.. 498; Keeler 
vs. Robertson, 27 Mich, 116). 

It follows that the board of canvassers of Ionia County was wholly with- 
out authority in the premises. 

The answer sets up that relator filed a petition for a recount in the county 
of Kent, and that such recount was had, and that while relator objected to 
the action of the Ionia County board on the ground that the petition was 
not filed in time, yet he did not question the power of the board. It is, how- 
ever, alleged that the o al returns relator was elected. His right, 
therefore, to a certificate not depend pe a recount in Kent, and the 
petition filed in lonia County was not predicated upon nor rendered neces- 
8a by the recount in Kent. Mr. Richardson was in no sense misled or 
prejudiced by either the recount in Kent or tke failure to object to the re- 
count in Io: instituted by himself. 

It is next urged that the returns ha been made, and the evrtificate 
having been issued, the relator's only remedy is a contest in the House of 
Representatives. The point is ruled by Roemer vs. Board of Canvassers, 90 
Mich., 27. It is further insisted that inasmuch ast he answer alleges that the 
recount in Ionia 1 fair and impartial, and resulted in such an in- 
crease of the vote for Mr. Richardson as to entitle him to the certificate of 
election, it would be unjust to set aside such recount. 

In ynard vs. Board of Canvassers, 81 Mich., 228, it was held that where 
the facts are not in dispute, and it appeared that the relatoris not entitled 
to the office, the court will not com the issue of a certificate by manda- 
mus. In the present case the petition alleges unfairness and partiality in 
the recount, and a large number of copies of ballots, certain of which were 
counted for Mr. Richardson, and others of which were evidently cast for re- 
lator, and rejected by the committee, are attached to the petition. A com- 
parison of these copies negatives any presumption of fairness and impar- 
tiality that might otherwise exist. ile the answer of a majority of the 
board contains a general denial of the allegations of unfairness and parti- 
ality, and contains a general allegation that the alleged copies of the ballots 
are not true copies, yet said answer does not attempt to indicate in what re- 
spect such copies differ from the o ls. 

Two answers are presented, one ed and sworn to by twelve members 
of the board, and another ed and sworn to by nine members. The latter 
admits the allegations of fraud, unfairness, and partiality, and that the 
copies of the ballots are true copies, while the former denies the allegations 
of fraud, unfairness, and tiality, and alleges that the copies are not 
true copies. A determination of the essential facts in this controversy must 
depend upon a reéxamination by the proper tribunal of the original ballots. 
It can not be said upon the Papar before us that the fairness and imparti- 
ality of this recount are undisputed, and therefore the case does not come 
within the rule laid down in the Maynard case above cited. 

The respondent must be held to have acted without authority. It will be 
the duty of the board to reconvene and recanvass the votes of Ionia County 
according to the original returns, and to report the result to the secretary 
of state. It will then be the duty of the State board of canvassers to recon- 
vene and recanvass the vote for Congressman in the Fifth district and issue 
a certificate accordingly. In the meantime Mr. Richardson has his remedy, 
should he desire a recanvass of the Kent county votes according to the origi- 
nal returns in that county. The mandamus will therefore issue as indicated 
without costs. Hooker, C. J. took no part in the decision. 

Correct. CHARLES C. HOPKINS, Clerk. 


THE MANDAMUS, 
In the name of the people of the State of Michigan, 


To the board of county canvassers of Ionia County, and to each member of saia 
board, and to the county clerk of Toate County: 


Whereas Charles E. Belknap was duly elected Representative to Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional district of Michigan, according to the original 
returns made to the several county clerks of said district; and 

Whereas it was gor duty to canvass the votes cast November 8, 1892, for 
Representative in nares, according to the original returns filed with the 
come clerk of Ionia County from the inspectors of election in said county; 


an 
Whereas we have been informed by the complaint of said Charles E. Belk- 
nap that you, not having been orant, have disregarded Jor duty in the 
5 and made other and different returns from those demanded of you 
y law 


We therefore, being will that due and speedy justice should be done to 
the said Charles E. Belknap in this behalf as it is reasonable, do command 
and firmly enjoin you that immediately after the receipt of this our writ, 
you do, without delay, and on Tuesday, February 9, 1 at 1 o'clock in the 
afternoon, reconvene at the office of the county clerk of the said county of 
Ionia, in the court-house in the city of Ionia, and immediately recanyvass the 
said votes of Ionia County for Representative in Congress according to the 
said ori returns, and forthwith thereafter report the result thereof to 
the secretary of state acco: g to law. And how you shall have executed 
this our writ make known to us before our supreme court in the city of 
Lansing on Tuesday, the lith day of February, A. D. 1893, and have you then 
and there this writ. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Ionia, 88: 

We hereby certify and return that the board of county canvassers of Ionia 
County has reconvened and recanvassed the votes of the said fonia County 
for Representative in Congress, and made a report of said votes cast No- 
vember 8, 1892, according to the original returns thereof filed with the county 
clerk of Ionia County, to the secretary of state as commanded in the an- 
nated, Fe bruary 9, 1893. 

a e 
8 5 LOREN C. PALES, 


Chairman of Board of County Canvassers of Ionia County. 
í 5 * L. VELOS BURCH, 
Clerk of Ionia County. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
In the supreme court clerk's office, 88: 


I, Charles C. Hopkins, clerkof the supreme court of the State of Michi 
do hereby certify that the annexed is a true and correct copy of the writ of 
mandamus issued in said cause with returns inclosed therein, on file insaid 
court in said cause; and that I have compared the same with the original, 
and that it is a true transcript therefrom, and the whole of said original. 
e mune Bt Lansing, this bith day of Pobrusry. AD. 168. 
0 su court, a § th day of Februar BS 0 a 
[SEAL] CHARLES O. HOPKINS, Clerk. 


1893. 
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I think that under the circumstances the Clerk of this House 
should in the first instance have put Mr. Belknap’s name on the 
roll; but he seems to have been under the impression that there 
is something sacred about that roll, and that if, as in this case, 
he puts a name upon the roll he has no power afterward to 
change the roll, whatever may be the proofs subsequently 
offered—a position which I may be permitted to say seems tome 
utterly absurd. I have in my hands the records of a case very 
similar to this; and I think if the Clerk had in the present in 
stance followed the precedent set by Mr. George M. Adams, of 
Kentucky, the Clerk of the House when Samuel J. Randall was 
Speaker, he would have avoided much difficulty. In that case, 
hes the State of Florida was reached during the reading of the 
roll, the Clerk made the following statement: 

In reference to the State of Florida, the Clerk, without objection, will 
make a statement as to the reasons by which he was controlled in placing 
upon or withholding from the roll the names of the members from this 
State, about whieh he imagines there may be some Civersity of opinion in 
the minds of the Representatives-elect. 

Now, if my friend will listen he will see that in the Florida 
case a point was made very much like that which he makes in 
this case. 

From the State of Florida certificates were received, signed by Marcellus 
L. Stearns as governor of Florida, with the seal of the State attached, cer- 
tifying that William J. Purman was elected in the first, and that Horatio 
Bisbee was elected in the Second district of said State. 


These certificates 
bear date respectively December 9 and December 14, 1876, and seem to be 
regular in form. 

An election seems to have intervened and the officers were 
changed on the Ist day of January. 


But in reference to the First district, two certificates were subsequently re- 
ceived, signed by George F. Drew, governor of Florida, with the seal of the 
State attached, and bearing date respectively January 12 and February 26, 
1877. 


Now, I ask the gentleman to mark this: 

These certificates recite the fact that the canvass of the vote upon which 
the certificate in favor of Mr, Purman was based had been declared by the 
supreme court of Florida to be illegal, and that another canvass had n 
made in obedience to the order of the supreme court of Florida, which can- 
Vass resulted in the election of Robert H. M. Davidson as Representative 
from said district. 

A MEMBER. Mr. Davidson was a Democrat, was he not? 

Mr. BURROWS. He was the Democratic candidate returned 
as elected from that district, upon the decision of the supreme 
court of that State. 


Under such circumstances the Clerk felt bound to place on the roll from 
the First district of Florida the name of Robert H. M. Davidson, whose 
credentials show that he was elected in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Florida as interpreted by the supreme court of that State. 


And the House approved that action; and Mr. Davidson was 
seated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have stated all there is of this case. Mr, 
Richardson secured his certificate by the action of the board of 
county canvassers of Ionia County in recanvassing the vote of 
that county under a statute which the supreme courtof our State 
declared was not applicable to the case; and the court declared 
that the board of canvassers had no power to make the recanvass. 
But Mr. Richardson’s certificate rests upon that illegal report 
from Ionia County, and the supreme court has nullified it, de- 
stroyed it; and another return is made upon which Mr. Belknap 
is shown to have been elected by a plurality of 19. 

I do not care to detain the House further. I have stated this 
matter in outline, and I only regret that both certificates, with 
all the documentary evidence, could not go to the Committee on 
Elections when appointed (or to a special committee with au- 
thority to raport at any time) to determine the prima facie case 
as between these two claimants; for I am quite sure, when the 
facts are clearly understood, that the members of this House, 
with the oath of office fresh upon them, will not so far disre- 

ard the obligation of that oath as to admit to PREE T in 
fhis body a gentleman who upon the face of the returns it is 
conceded was not elected, and whose certificate has been declared 
null and void by the highest judicial tribunal of a State which 
he seeks to represent. 

May I ask how much time I have occupied? 

es SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied thirty-three 
minutes. 
woe BURROWS. I wish to reserve the remainder of my 

me. 

Mr. HEARD. Before the gentleman from Michigan resumes 
his seat will he permit an inquiry ? 

Mr. BURROWS. ESTRA PT 

Mr. HEARD. Iam not familiar, of course, with the details of 
the Michigan law of elections. f wish to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan a K oka in regard to one point. I suppose the ap- 
plication made by Mr. Richardson for a recount in tals Count 
was based on an alleged mistake or something inaccurate whic. 
was embodied in the original returns? 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know. But that is entirely imma- 
terial. We will assume that it was. 


Mr. HEARD. Very well. Then my friend says the statute 
invoked by Mr. Richardson for the purpose of securing a recount 
in that county had no application; or, in other words, that it was 
held 055 the supreme court that it did not warrant any such re- 
count. 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD. Then is there any provision in the law of the 
State of Michigan, applicable to such eases, which Mr. Richard- 
son could have invoked for the purpose of securing the correction 
of a manifest error if it had been discovered? 

Mr. BURROWS. There is not, except possibly errors in the 
form of the returns. 

Mr. HEARD. The return, then, of the original canvassing 
board of the county was absolutely final, although a mistake might 
have later appeared to have been made? 

Mr. BURROWS. Under the laws of the State of Michigan 
and under the decision of the supreme court, as they have directed 
in the decision upon the mandamus proceedings, they compelled 
the board of county canvassers of Ionia County toreturn the vote 
as reported to them from the various precincts of the county. 

Mr. HEARD. And there was no power in the law of Michigan 
to correct a mistake? 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, a mistake of signing, or something of 
that kind 

Mr. HEARD. But I mean a mistake affecting the correctness 
or validity of the returns. 

Mr. BURROWS. They had no authority under the decision 
of the supreme court to do what they undertook to do, namely, 
bring in the boxes, recount the ballots, and change the original 
returns. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mich- 
igan a question. 

Mr. BURROWS. 5 

Mr. HAYES. I understand the gentleman from Michigan ex- 
presses a desire to have the certificates with all of the papers go 
to some committee and let them report upon the prima facie case? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. But that is not the motion of the gentleman. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is true. I was compelled to draft the 
resolution as I did in its 2 ieee But I am so confident 
of the case, and that the House will do justice if gentlemen will 
take time to examine the mutter, that I am content if the House 
shall see proper to adopt the suggestion of the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYES. But why not make that motion? 

Mr. BURROWS. Possibly I may do so. I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that it will not be necessary. 

Mr. HAYES. That strikes me very favorably as a mode of 
sagen ayes of this question. a 

r. BURROWS. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I yield now twenty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK]. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that the only 
question before this House is, which one of these two gentlemen 
has the prima facie case? Our contention is that that prima 
Jacie case rests with Mr. Richardson, whose name is on the roll 
of members, and who ought now to be sworn in; that any ques- 
tion arising as to whether this or that gentleman has the prima 
facie case is one for the House itself to determine, and for the 
House only, and that the opinion of the supreme court of the 
State of Michigan, upon a law which they confess in their opin- 
ion has no application to this case, should have no more weight 
or influence in its consideration by the House than their opinion 
as to the repeal of the Sherman law, or any other question that 
gentlemen of undoubted integrity and ability may see fit to ex- 

ress themselves upon when it was not judicially before them 

or consideration. 

If the opinion had ended with the statement that as the Michi- 

n statute providing for a recount did not apply to elections 

or Representatives in Congress, as they had previously held in 

relation to election of the mayor of Grand Rapids, where the 
common council was properly held to be the “judge of the 
election, etc., of its own members,” for the same reasons they 
might have given in these cases. (Weston’s case, 69th Mich.) 

Under the laws of Michigan the officers named by my colleague 
1 85 BURROWS] constitute the canvassing board of the State. 

at board met at the proper time. They canvassed the returns 
that were before them. They issued a certificate of election to 
Mr. Richardson in the same form as that held by my colleague 
Mr. BURROWS], and in the same form as that held by myself, and 
the Clerk of the House, properly acting upon that certificate, 
placed the name of Mr. Richardson upon the roll. 

The first person to invoke the action of this law, which the 
8 court says does not apply, was the contestant, Mr. 
Belknap. Uren one day he filed a petition for a recount. On 
the next day he withdrew it. On the nextday he refiled it, and 


the vote in the county of Kent, in which both these gentlemen 
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reside, was recounted, and upon that recount the second board 
acted in giving their certificate to Mr. Be. . So far as the 
throwing out of the votes is concerned, while it is claimed 
that 35 votes were thrown out as Mr. Belknap, 921 
votes were thrown out, as I am ad about two-t of 
them having been cast for Mr. Richardson, by a board that was 
two-thirds Republican; and so far as the merits of the question are 
concerned—which we sre not to touch upon now—we will be 
amply able to meet them when the time comes, if it ever comes. 
ow, what did Mr. Belknap do? There had been a recount 
under this statute in the county of Ionia, and Mr. Sayre man- 
damused that board. Mr. Richardson was not heard at that time, 
although men who were his attorneys appeared and made an an- 
swer for the board. But in the meantime, and before the second 
certificate was issued, the political aspect of Michigan had 
ed. The three Democratic officers who formed the board 
in December had gone out of office, and in their places were three 
Republicans, elected at this same election. Then the supreme 
court undertook by mandamus to convene the new board. 

Under the statutes of Michigan the attorney-general of the 
State of Michigan is the proper person to appear when any State 
officer is cited to answer in a court. The attorney-general of 
Michigan was the only State officer elected who was a Democrat; 
and instead of the attorney-general of Michigan being invited to 
appear for that canvassing board, Mr. Belknap’s private attor- 
neys, the same attorneys, as shown by the official documents, 
who appeared in the process against the county of Ionia, con- 
ducted the proceedin 5 the State board in the mandamus 
proceedings to compel this new board to convene and issue a new 
certificate to Mr. Belknap, upon the vote as it should have been 
canvassed, us they say, by the Ionia board, and upon the vote as 
it was recounted by the county board in Kent County. 

Then we have this position, that the supreme court of Michi- 
gan, acting partly upon a statute which they admit has no ap- 

lication to this question, directed the new board to convene. 

e old board being functus officio, all its duties having been per- 
formed, and as has been well said bythe gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HEARD] whether rightly or wrongly performed, whether 
they were correct or whether they were wrong, that matter had 
into a judgment. It could not be questioned or attacked 
anywhere except in this House, and here alone. The court say 
the old board omitted no duty, but they direct that certain votes 
should be counted by the board, thus giving a small plurality 
for Mr. Belknap. ving done this, the alleged certificate for 
Mr. pony was presented to the Clerk of thus House, and the 
Clerk did the only thing he could do, and that was to lay the 
matter before the House, having’ placed the name of Mr. Rich- 
ardson upon the roll where it properly belonged. 

Let me invite the attention of the gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. BurRows)]to the fact that the opinions of the supreme court 
of Michigan have not heretofore commanded that great respect 
upon his side of the House in Congressional contests which they 
seem to elicit now. In the case of Baldwin vs. Trowbridge, in 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, the report of which I have before me, 
the supreme court of Mic , which was Republican at that 
es had decided that the soldiers’ voting law was unconstitu- 
tional. 


Upon the legal votes cast in the Pontiac district in the State 
of Mic. r. Baldwin had been elected a member of this 
House. Upon the votes cast, including the soldier vote, Mr. 


Trowbridge had been elected a member of this House; and not- 
withstand g the fact that that was conceded, and there was no 
uestion of fact in the case, it was puss a question of law, 
House, by a vote of 108 to 30, held that this man, who was 
elected not by the legal voters of the State of Michigan, as had 
been decided by the supreme court, but the man who was elected 
by illegal votes, was entitled to a seat in this House, and was 
seated accordingly. 

We are not conceding for a moment that Mr. Richardson was 
not fully and fairly elected by the legal votes of the Fifth dis- 
trict; but we are not required at t time to go beyond the 
question as presented to the House, namely, which of these gen- 
tlemen has the prima facie case. 

Mr. TURNER. There is no contest in this case. 

Mr. WEADOCK. There is no contest in thiscase. There 

could be no contest on the part of Mr. Richardson. He had his 
certificate. He was entitled to be a member of the House; and 
if any contest could arise, it could only be as to which gentle- 
man was elected. pac sg could only arise under the 
Federal statutes, and be en up and disposed of in this House. 

Now, it was conceded that both of these 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Was the recount in Ionia 
N maas in pursuance of the mandate of the supreme court 
of — 05 igan, and made by the same officers as made the original 
coun 

Mr, WEADOCK. It was. 


Mr. HEARD. But did not the supreme court direct how that 
count should be made? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The board of canvassers have the power to 
reject returns that are not in legal form, and acting under that 

wer they had rejected certain returns. The supreme court 
485 the county board to reconvene, and also directed them 
how they should count the votes, and directed them to count the 
votes they had formerly rejected. 

Mr. BRETZ. Who was returned by the original returns? 

Mr. WEADOCK, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Willthe gentleman permit mea 
question? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No, sir. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] states that 
Mr. Richardson asked for a recount. It is only fair to state that 
both gentlemen asked for a recount; and in the case presented 
to the state board no question was made as to the recount in 
scons 8 where the great majority of the votes of the dis- 

c 8 

Now, a few words with reference to the powers of the Michi- 
gan board of canvassers. That board is composed of the secre- 
tary of state, the state treasurer, and the commissioner of the 
general land office. Any two of these officers constitute a 
quorum. 

Mr, Richardson’s certificate is signed by the three officers. 
The terms of these three gentlemen expired on the 31st day of 
December, and they went out of office. And now our conten- 
tion is that when they had assembled and canvassed the votes their 
duty was purely ministerial. . The statutes provide when it 

be done on or before the 15th day of December.” The 
met within that time and canvassed the votes. Of course it too 
some time to complete it andthey adjourned from day to day, 
but it was all completed and the votes were properly canvassed. 
The supreme court says that the old board did its duty fully.” 
They issued a certificate to Richardson, and there was an end 
of the case except sofar as a contest before this House might be 
instituted. No contest was instituted before the House, and Mr. 
Richardson is plainly entitled to be sworn in. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] states 
that this certificate of Mr. Belknap is in the usual form. Ho 
certainly does not mean that; because the certificate of Mr. Bel- 
knap is partially in the usual form, and then it goes on to say 
„that a decision of the supreme court of Michigan annull 
certificate heretofore illegally issued to George F'. Richardson,” 
this is issued in lieu thereof.” 

It is dated February 14, 1893, and is signed John W. Jochim, 
secretary of state; Joseph F. Hambitzer, {State treasurer; John 
G. Berry, commissioner State land office, the officers constitut- 
ing the can board. 

Now, upon its face this shows that Mr. Belknap has not a 
rima facie case, but that some proceedings had been instituted 
y which a question had arisen between these two certificates, 

and that, and that alone, as it seems tome, is the question before 
the House. There can be no discussion and no Crees I ap- 
prehend, between us as to what the powers of the Michigan can- 
v. board are. There is no dispute there, but the sole ques- 
tion is whether or not an ex parte judgment of the supreme court 
of the State of Michigan in a suit in which théy themselves say 
they had no jurisdiction shall bind Mr. Richardson or this House 
in any way, and whether that would be a ruling force in deter- 
mination of a question which the court agrees belongs solely to 
this House. 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentleman pardon an inquiry? This 
mandamus and this subsequent recount by the State board oo- 
curred after the whole proceedings had been completed, up to 
the final certificate; it did not occur in an intermediate way or 
538 lite, but the action of the constituted authorities had 

n completed even to giving the certificate to Mr. Richardson 
upon the ori returns. 

Mr. WEA K. That proceeding on the part of Mr. Bel- 
knap wasinstituted, carried on, and the judgment rendered after 
the name of George F. Richardson had been placed upon the 
roll of this House. 

Mr. TURNER. Well, that would seem to make it clear that 
the proceeding of Mr. Belknap here would relate to the merits 
of the question, and not to the prima facie case? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Why, certainly. And the question of the 
validity of the court was one for this House alone. 

It is no question of the issuange of the certificate. The court 
said that the old board had acted properly; but the question 
was— 

Mr. TURNER. And the proper way to annul the certificate 
was by a regular contest? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly; by a regular contest and in no 
other way. Now, the question of the number of votes either 


this way or that does not affect this case at all. 


1893. 


If Mr. Belknap had a majority of 1 of the legal votes cast, 
of course he would be entitled to the certificate. But when Mr. 
Belknap submits his case, as he must submit it to the canvass- 
ing board, and that board decides against him, that is an end of 
the N NN under the law, so far as this case is concerned, 
until it is brought before this House by a ly instituted 
contest. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]is right 
when he says that the question here lies within a yery narrow 
compass. 

By all precedents the prima facie case lies with Mr. Richard- 
son, and the resolution of the 1 from Virginia [Mr. 
O'TERRALL] ought to pass, and Mr. Richardson ought now to be 
sworn in as a member of this House. 5 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. IfI understand correctly the statement made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK], Mr. Belknap, 
the contestant, relies upon the efficacy of arecountin one county 
and the rejection of a recount in another county, made under 
the same authority? 

Mr. WEADOCK. He does exactly that. 

Mr. BURROWS. How is that? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Because there was a recount in Kent County, 
and upon that recount—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Will my friend allow me to state that Mr. 
Belknap, after Mr. Richardson had made an application for a 
recount in Ionia County, made an application for a recount in 
Kent County, but immediately withdrew it? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes; and then 

Mr. BURROWS. Wait a moment. Then Mr. Richardson 
petitioned the board for a recount of the vote at three precincts, 
whereupon Mr. Belknap asked that the whole vote be recounted 
if they were going to recount a part of it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The gentlemaniscorrect. The entire vote 
was recounted and Mr. Be p lost one vote. 

The entire vote was recounted and upon that vote as recounted 
this canvassing board acted under the mandate of the supreme 
court. 

Mr. BURROWS. Exactly. 

Mr. WEADOCK. So that Mr. Belknap evidently wants the 
vote recounted in one county and not in another? 

Mr. BURROWS. But Mr. Belknap did not 

Mr. WEADOCK. And the supreme courts say that if Mr. 
Richardson is dissatisfied with the recount in Kent County he 
can have a mandamus to compel the board to count that vote 
just as it was originally counted. 

Now, one word as to the attorneys in these 3 
hold in my hand the Northwestern Reporter, in which is re- 

ted the case of Belknap vs. Board of Canvassers of Ionia 

unty, and the attorneys in that case for Charles E. Belknap, 
the tor, were the same who ap for Mr. in the 
case against the State board, and the board of State canvassers 
were represented, not by the Hon. Adolphus A. Ellis, the at- 
torney-general of Michigan, who was the only State officer 
elected by the Democrats, but by L. B. Gardner and William 
H. Fraser, neither of whom represented Mr. Richardson in any 
way. So that this was an ex parte application and to all appear- 
ances one in which the gentleman who seeks to contest this seat 
had the advantage of having the counsel on both sides, ugh- 
ter.] The law of the case is clearly with -Mr. Richardson, and 
saa AAD ODR offered by the gentleman from Virginia should 

adopted. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the gen- 
tleman from Michigan occupied? 

The SPEAKER. He has occupied nineteen minutes. He has 
one minute left. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] desire to occupy the floor now? 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not at this time. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Then I yield twenty minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. S er, I do not know that I shall 
occupy allthe time the gentleman from Virginia has yielded to 
me. This case is a veryclearone. It simply involves the prima 
facie right of a member to a seat upon this floor. There is no 
doubt but that Mr. Richardson does hold, and has presented to 
the Clerk of this House, a certificate which upon its face entitles 
him to be sworn in as a member of this House. I need not argue 
a question of that kind. The mere assertion, in connection with 
the facts of this case, is sufficient. The gentleman from Michi- 
gon [Mr. BURROWS], who has objected to this certificate, holds 

seat on this floor upon a certificate issued by the same per- 
sons at the same time. His certificate and the one in question 
here are in exactly the same terms, except that the one contains 
the name of JULIUS C. BURROWS and the other the name of 
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George F. Richardson. In all other 
tificates are precisely the same, issued by the same persons, at 
the same time, under the same circumstances, and based npon 
the same general class of returns, the board having jurisdiction 
of the returnsof the whole State. 

After these certificates were issued they were proren an to the 
Clerk. The gentleman from Michigan, who just spoken 
[Mr. BURROWS], presented his; and the gentleman who is now 
asking to be seated presented his. The Clerk entered the names 
upon the roll. The roll was then ee i The persons con- 
stituting the returning board in Michigan—the —— ot 
state, the treasurer, and the commissioner of the general 
office—ceased to be officials by the expiration of their terms; and 
their successors who were elected at the November election, at 
the same time as this Congressional election, entered upon their 
duties in January, 1893. 

These new officials had no legal jurisdiction to deal with the 
matter of the returns of members of Congress because their pred- 
ecessors in office on the day prescribed by the statute of the 
State had met and performed that duty. And when gentle- 
men met they had before them all the returns that were then 
made; they canvassed all those returns; they discharged their 
full duty; and every function that the laws of Michigan had 
vested in those gentlemen as returning officers was completel 
discharged when they issued their certificate and pe ee | 
without day. From that time forward those officials were functus 
officio. They had no power to reconvene themselves; their suc- 
cessors had no power to reconvene themselves. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
Is there any statute of the State of Michigan that authorizes a 
canvassing board clothed with the same authority as its prede- 
cessors, and in law the same board,to revise the action of its 
predecessors after ig out of office ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is not. The only statute upon the 
subject is the one which requires the board to meet at the time 
it did meet; and when it met it had all the returns before it; it 
discharged all its duties; it counted all the returns; it com- 
pleted its work, and adjourned without day. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do I understand the gentleman to hold 
that a subsequent board had no authority to make another count, 
even if ordered to do so by the court? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hold that asubsequent board had no au- 
thority to assemble if the predecessors of that board had com- 
ries the work which the law required them to perform and 

ad adjourned without day. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then the gentleman differs with the su- 
preme courts of several of the States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is very possible; but I will show the 
gentleman that Iam in accord with the authorities on this sub- 
ject which will be found in the books monary: I concede that 
there are several cases in which under circumstances of this 
kind a mandamus has been issued; but in all such cases the court 
held that the returning board in the first instance had not dis- 
charged its duty; that it had left undone work which had been 
committed to it; that it had failed to discharge what was re- 
quired of it by the statute—had either failed to count a portion 
of the returns or had improperly thrown out returns, exercising 
jurisdiction which did not belong to it. But in no cuse, so far as 

can find in the books, was the returning board ever reconvened 
after it had discharged all its duties as required by statute and 
adjourned without day. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The 8 will allow me a single 
ing . As I understand case, the can board of 
Ionia County and the State board had both canvassed these re- 
turns and the certificate had been given to Mr. Richardson, and 
that certificate had been filed with the Clerk of this House be- 
fore these proceedings in the supreme court of Michigan were 
instituted at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, if that be true is it not also true 
that this House alone has jurisdiction of the case after the filing 
of thatcertificate; in other words, could proceedings be properly 
instituted in the State of Michigan subsequent to the canvass 
and after the filing of thecertificate here, in that way practically 
usurping the jurisdiction of this House? Does not the prima 
facie case rest upon the fact that the certificate was filed with 
the Clerk before any proceedings were instituted in the courts 


of veges 

Mr.S GER. That is just the point I was about to state, 
thata conclusion having been reached, the certificate having 
been issued by the canvassing board, and the board having 
adjourned without day, the statute of Congress prescribes the 
remedy to be pursued thereafter. If the defeated candidate is 


ts, I‘repeat, the cer- 


notsatisfied he can institutean election contest. If you will turn 
to the United States statutes you will find that within thirty days 
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after such a count as was had in this case, the defeated candidate 


may give notice to the other party of his intention to contest the 
election, and upon the receipt of such notice certain proceedings 
are totake place. An election contest then arises, and the con- 
test must be pursued as pointed out in the statutes of the United 
States. The power of the supreme court of any State over the 
case has ceased. Such a tribunal can no more undertake to over- 
ride the certificate first issued than it can undertake to override 
the constitutional power of this House to judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the action of this 
body itself in a similar case. In the Forty-sixth Congress, at 
the assembling of the first session, which was a called session of 
that body, two certificates of election were presented from the 
State of Florida, one by Mr. Hull and the other by Mr. Bisbee. 
The Clerk placed on the roll of the House the name of Mr. Hull. 
- It was objected by gentlemen on the floor that a subsequent cer- 
tificate had been Gren under mandamus proceedings by the 
supreme court of Florida, to Mr. Bisbee, and a motion was made 
to seat him on the credentials presented. The supreme court of 
Florida had declared the certificate of Mr. Hull to be void and 
ordered the issuance of one to Mr. Bisbee, which was done. 

This, as I have said, was in the Forty-sixth Congress, and that 
body adopted a resolution that Mr. Hull be sworn in, a resolution 
in the precise terms as that now pending before us, except of 
course as to the names of the parties. That resolution was con- 
sidered and adopted by 140 affirmative votes to 136 in the nega- 
tive. This House, therefore, has decided thata certificate issued 
under the circumstances which Mr. Richardson presents here 
can not be annulled by a subsequent action of the State board of 
canvassers, and that is the opinion in accordance with those cited 
in the books. 

Permit me now, Mr. Speaker, to read an extract from McCrary 
on the Law of Elections, third edition, page 154, as bearing upon 
this subject. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman proceeds will he 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will yield for a question, not for an argu- 
ment, however. 3 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the gentleman from Illinois makes 
a mistake in the citation of the last case from the State of Flor- 
ida. I think he will find on examination that there was nothing 
to show that another certificate had been issued, by order of the 
supreme court; but the point was made that there were only 
some papers before the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thegentleman from Michigan can examine 
the case for himself, 

Mr. BURROWS. I have done so and think the gentleman 
from Illinois is in error. 

Mr. SPRINGER. On page 154 of McCrary on the Law of 
Elections it is stated: 

A canvassing board having once counted the votes and declared the result 
according to law, has no power or authority to make arecount. When this 
Say — ooo fully performed it is performed once and forever, and can not 

That is quoted from Bowen vs. Hixon, 45th Missouri, page 
340, and the case of Gooding vs, Wilson in the Forty-second 
Congress. In the case of Bowen vs. Hixon here cited the court 
say: 

To suppose that it could be renewed— 

That is a recount— 


that the canvass of one day could be repeated the next, and counter certifi- 

cates be issued to different contestants, as new light or influence was brought 

— bear upon the mind of the clerk, would render the whole proceeding a 
arce. 


And in Gooding vs. Wilson the report of the committee has 


this language: 

Onexaminationof ents, it does not appear that this House favors the 
sett. aside of official and formal counts, made with all the safeguards re- 
qui by law, on evidence only of subsequent informal and unofficial counts, 
without such safeguards. No instance was cited at the hearing where the 
person entitled by the official count was deprived of his seat by a subsequent 
unofficial count. On principle it would seem that if sucha t were, in 
the absence of fraud in the official count, in any case admissible, it should 
be 8 ony when the ballot boxes had been so kept as to be conclusive 
of the identity of the ballots, and when the subsequent count was made with 
safeguards equivalent to those provided by law. In the absence of either of 
these conditions, the proof, as mere matter of fact, and without reference 
to statutory rules, would be less reliable, and therefore insufficient. 


And further: 

In Minnesota it has been held, in accordance with the principle just stated, 
Loe if the board of canvassers, after canvassing the votes, adjourn without 

As in this case— 
their power in the premises is at anend, and they can not reassemble, neither 
can a count by mandamus compel them to reassemble or give them any 
power in case of their so doing. 

That case was decided in the contest between Clark vs. Buch- 
anan, reported in 2d Minnesota, page 346; and this is the sub- 
stance of all of the authorities summed up in McCreary on Elec- 


tions, this being the conclusion of the authorities quoted upon 
this subject, to the effect that when this duty of canvassing the 
returns was onoo ee as in this case, it was done forever 
as far as the of canvassers was concerned, and the board 
became functus officio, and no subsequent act could legally recon- 
vene them or revive their powers. 

In order to determine whether the subsequent board had 
power in the premises, you must consider the question independ- 
ently of the mandamus subsequently issued; because, if this 
supreme court could issue the mandamus to the returning board, 
then in office, to do this work, that returning board had the 
power to doit without the mandamus; because the supreme court 
could not give the board a jurisdiction which it did not have 
under the law. It could only enforce the jurisdiction which it 
had. And when a returning board performs its duty in Novem- 
ber, issues its certificates, and adjourns without day, goes out of 
office on the Ist of January and is succeeded by newly elected 
persons coming in at that time, does any gentleman say that the 
new returning board, composed of those newly elected persons, 
could go to the returns on file, recount them, and issue a certifi- 
cate on théir own motion? 


I think the statement of that proposition destroys every pre- 
tense of right in the contestant in this case, Mr. kuap a 
prima facie claim to a seat upon this floor. The returning board, 


not having the power of itself to reconvene, and not having 
the power if it did reconvene to go over the work of its prede- 
cessors, the supreme court could not give it any more power 
than it had before. 

Mr. HAYES. The Eont eman states that if the board had per- 
formed its duty and adjourned it could not further act, and that 
the court could not empower it to act, Now, suppose the board 
had not performed its duty, but had proceeded on an entirely 
false construction of the law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In such cases the courts have caused them 
to reconvene and do their duty, when they have not done it ac- 
cording to law. 

Mr. HAYES. Is not that this case precisely? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not at all. There is no pretension that 
they had not counted all the votes and acted upon everything 
before them when they were first in session. They did perform 
their duty in the first instance. I have before me Payne on 
Elections, the work cited by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows]. There are several authorities in this book cited by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] in regard to the 
power of the court, and reference is frequently made to the fact 
that where a board had not performed its duty and had left un- 
done what was clearly its ministerial duty to do, in that case a 
mandamus issued; but the authorities in Payne on Elections 
cited by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], after 
having n reviewed at length, are summed up in this case on 
page 764, in an application for a mandamus e to the supreme 
court of New York. 


It was alleged that the board of county canvassers had illega! 
justly rejected the returns of one precinct, and had illegall 
ref to canvass the votes of that ct, and, as A co) 
roneously determined the result of the election as to one of the county officers, 
and the court was asked to command the to make anew canvass for 
the pur of correc the error. The statute contained no provision 
authorizing adjourned meetings of the board, except for the purpose of ob- 

corrections of precinct returns, in which case the adjournment was 
limited to three days. The court held that, to entitle the applicant to the 
mandamus, it must appear that he had a legal right to demand that some- 
thing should be done by the defendants— 


That is, the canvassing board— 


which they had not done; that it must appear that he had nospecific legal rem- 
edy for the enforcement of that right, and must also appear that it was still 
in the power of the defendants to perform the acts required; that after the 


board of canvassers met and organized according to law, and had pro- 
resc 


ceeded to estimate the votes of the county, made the statemeht 
by the statute, determined the result of the election, and ca a copy of 
their determination to be published, filed. and made a part of the record, and 
had dissolved, its members were functi oficio, and a mandamus would not be 
granted to compel them to reorganize and canvass the omitted precinct re- 
turn, and change their determination of the result accordingly, even though 
it ee that they had erred in the rejection of the pr et return 
question. 

This was decided in the case of The People vs. Supervisors, 12 
Barber's Reports, page 217. 

Now, gentlemen will find that that is the current of all the au- 
thorities upon this subject; and there never was a case coming 
to this House where the prima facie right of a member to his 
seat was more perfectly made out and sustained by the record 
than in this case. z 

Now, in order to attack this certificate, it must appear from 
something on the face of it that it is irregular; and upon the 
face of it, as I said before, it is precisely the same as the certifi- 
cate of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. It gives 
just as good prima facie che, ba to a seat as that gentleman has. 

And if Mr. Richardson is notentitled to be sworn in the gen- 
tleman who has made this objection was not entitled to be sworn 
in, for in all respects they are on all fours and like each other; but 
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in this case there wasan attempt through a partisan court, elected 
at the same time this election took pace; and subsequently came 


into office, to perform duties which they have no power under 
the laws of Michigan to perform. Mr. Richardson, in this case, 

ving complied with the law of the State, having presented the 
credentials to the Clerk of this House, who under the law, ashe 


was empowered to do, fixed his name upon the roll, his functions. 


were at an end and Mr. Richardson’s right to a seat upon this 
floor is perfect. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the 
gentleman from Michigan would occupy his time now. How 
much time has been consumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair). The gentleman from Michi has twenty-five 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Virginia twenty-one 
minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to occupy a moment. This matter 
is turning out, Mr. Speaker, as I expected. It will be dragged 
into politics, and, if possible, induce the members of this House 
to do an injustice. It is stated that there was an election in 
Michigan and a change of officers on the Ist day of January. 
What of it? Suppose there was a change. The canvassing 
board empowered to canvass the returns was just the same after 
the election as before. It may be proper in this connection to 
state 

Mr. WEADOCK. I hope, Mr. Speaker, we will have better 
order. 

Mr. BURROWS. This is better order than we usually have 
on an election case where members have already made up their 
minds. The gentleman states that Mr. Belknap asked for a re- 
count in Ionia and Kent Counties. Mr. Belknap had filed a pe- 
tition for that it pa but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. WEADOCK. And refiled. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Richardsonselected three precincts in 
the county of Kent and wanted a recount in those precincts, and 
then Mr. Belknap insisted that if a recount was to be had of those 
three precincts the recount should extend to the whole county. 
That was all there was of that, and that was the only step Mr. 
Belknap took towards getting a recount of the vote. 

But as I was saying, this case, like all cases in the House of 
Representatives, is at once dragged into the slough of politics, 
ae it will be a happy day in the history of this country when 
all contests for seats in this House are takenentirely away from 
the House and decided by an impartial tribunal; and it is for 
that reason that I suggested, and am hopeful that the Committee 
on Elections when appointed, or a special committee of the best 
lawyers of this House, and I do not care to which party they be- 
long, may take these certificates and the documentary evidence 
and determine the question as to who has the prima facie case. 

But I am amazed at the position taken by some gentlemen on 
the other side, and especially by the distinguished gentlemen 
who has just taken his seat[Mr. SPRINGER], thatafter the board 
of State canvassers had canvassed the vote and declared the re- 
sult and the certificate to Mr. Richardson issues and his name 
is placed on the roll, that there is no power in the court of the 
State of Michigan to compel a canvass of that vote. I call his 
attention to the fact that he differs with the supreme court of 
several of the States. This canvassing board of the State is not 
a board created for the special purpose of canvassing the returns, 
but had other duties under the laws. They are the canvassing 
board by virtue of their office. 

The gentleman read from Paine, and he read about the only 
case he could find that holds the doctrine which he sees fit to 

resent to this House, namely, that the board of canvassers hav- 
ng once determined the matter, there is no power to reconvene 
the board, nor can the court order it. Icall his attention to page 
756, where I read: 


The court will ascertain the contents of the return as delivered to the can- 
vassers, and will by mandamus compel them to canvass such return. 


That is a case reported in 65 Mo. 


In a case decided by the supreme court of Kentucky, the canvassers had 
given the certificate of election to the competitor of the petitioner before 
the issue of the alternative writ. The court awarded a peremptory writ, 
compelling the canvassers to grant acertificate of election to the petitioner. 
The court said: Nor do we regard it as an available objection that the 
board has already acted in the matter asin this case. Inferior judicial tri- 
bunals can not be controlled in their action by mandamus. They can be com- 
pelled to act; but, having discretion in all judicial questions, they must, in 
such cases, be allowed to determine how they shall act. Itis notso, however, 
with ministerial officers. Until they have performed the exact duty im- 
posed upon them by the law, they must be considered as in default. 


And in this case the Ionia board did not perform their exact 
duty; they did something else— 


Until they perform the exact duty imposed upon them bsr they must 
be considered as in default; and in à case like this it would be a legal anom- 
aly to allow the examining board to rely upon the fact that they had issued 
the certificate of election to a party who had not received the largest num- 
ber of votes, contrary to an express provision of the law, as a sufficient rea- 
son why they should not be compelled to perform an imperative duty. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me now? 

Mr. BURROWS. I can not yield. I have only a few mo- 
ments left, and I shall be obliged if the gentleman will not inter- 
rupt me. That case was decided in the State of Kentucky. 

The supreme court of Kentucky has also held 
And I am fearful that this will disturb the position of my friend 
from Illinois 


the 3 court rest Kentuck Das ning held Lore in enue the 9 
kauen certificate of election to the person shown by the returns to have re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, the mandamus, when granted, will 
operate upon such persons as may, by law, compose the board of canvassers 
at the time it is granted. 

That was exactly this case—— s 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir; there was no mandamus pending 
when the board went out of office. 

Mr. BURROWS. My dear sir, there was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not in the supreme court. 

Mr. BURROWS. There was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thesupremecourt had not issued the man- 
damus against these officers. 

Mr. BURROWS. Notagainst these officers ; but the proceed- 
ings were instituted on the 23d of December and the board went 
out of office on the Ist of January. 

The supreme court of Kentucky has also held that in case the canvassers 

out of office pending an application for a mandamus to compel them to 

sue a certificate of election to the person shown by the returns to have re- 

ceived the highest number of votes, the mandamus when ted will operate 

upon such persons as may, by law, compose the board of canvassers at the 
e the mandamus is granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have a case—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I must decline to be interrupted, simply 
because I have not time to yield. 

In a case decided by the ee court of Kansas the canvassers had de- 
clared the plaintiff’s competitor elected to the office of county clerk and had 
adjourned, and the first question decided by the court was whether, after 
these facts, the court could, by mandamus, compel the canvassers to reas- 
semble and makeacorrectcanvass. This question was decided in the afirm- 
ative. The court said: The canvass is a ministerial act, and part per- 
formance is no more a discharge of the duty enjoined thanno performance, 
And a candidate has as much right to insist upon a canvass of all the re- 
turns as he has of any part, and may be prejudiced as much by a partial as 
by a total failure. The adjournment of the board does not deprive the court 
of the power to compel it to act, any more than the adjournment of a term 
of the district court would prevent this court from compelling, by man- 
damus, the signing of a bill of exceptions hy the judge of that court which 
had been tendered to him before the adjournment.” 

I mightadd that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. premon 
of course unintentionally—picked out about the only case w. 
would sustain his position. I now yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall assume that the facts 
connected with this case have already been sufficiently discussed 
to pat them entirely into the possession of the House, so that it 
will be unnecessary now for me to make any recital of them. 
The question under discussion has no relation to the ultimate 
right of either of these parties to a seat in this House. The 
question at present is simply as to a prima facie right; or, in 
other words, as to what the Clerk ought to have done, in making 
up the roll of this House, with respect to these two applicants 
for membership. è 

Now, the Revised Statutes (section 31) provide that“ in mak- 
ing 5 5 the roll of members at the first meeting of a Congress, 
the Clerk of the next preceding House shall place thereon the 
names of those poreon, and of such persons only whose creden- 
tials show that they were regularly elected in accordance with 
mo laws of their States, respectively, or the laws of the United 

tates. 

Now, it will be observed that this statute points out the party 
who shall make the roll, to wit, the Clerk of the House; it desig- 
nates the parties who shall be put on that roll, to wit, those 
whose credentials show that they were regularly elected in ac- 
cordance with the laws of their respective States orof the United 
States. It prescribes, furthermore, impliedly at least, the time 
at which the Clerk of the House shall make up the roll in ac- 
cordance with the credentials of its members, to wit, upon the 
assembling of Congress. 

I pause here to say that nobody; therefore, can be đeceived by 
the claim that because the Clerk, upon the receipt of an early 
certificate, put the name of the party presenting that certificate 
upon his roll, he ceases to have the authority afterward to strike 
off that name and put on the name of another; for it will be ob- 
served the time at which this roll is to be made up is upon the 
organization of the House; and the parties whose names are to 
be placed on that roll are the parties who at that time have pre- 
sented to the Clerk credentials showing that they had been 
elected in accordance with the laws of their respective States 
or of the United States. 

Now, bearing in mind the time at which the roll is to be made 
up, and the provisions of law applicable to the making up of that 
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roll, we come down to the situation as it was presented to the 
Clerk yesterday when this House met in extraordinary session. 
What was that situation? He found that he had one more cer- 
tificate from the State of Michigan than there were Representa- 
tives, under the law, from that State; in other words, he found 
that in a certain district two parties presented each a certificate 
and claimed a right to a place on the Clerk's roll in the organiza- 
tion of this House. What was his duty under the circumstances ? 
His duty, I take it, was to inquire whose credentials showed 
that he was regularly elected inaccordance with the laws of the 
State of Michigan. How should he ascertain that fact as be- 
tween these two certificates? I say he was to ascertain that fact, 
first, from the certificates themselves; and secondly, if there 
were any decisions of thesupreme court of the State of Michigan 
that qualified those certificates or either of them in any respect, 
then he was to take into consideration those decisions. 

Now, in what respect did those certificates differ, and in what 
respect did they agree? They both camefrom the 3 con- 
stituted board, legally authorized under the laws of the State of 
Mng to issue a certificate under the circumstances. They 

ree in that respect. They differ in this respect: that one of 

ose certificates which is earlier in date than the other is ex- 
pressly annulled by the second, and that that annulment is 
vouched for as valid by the decision of the highest tribunal of 
the State—the ultimate exponent so far as we know, in an ex- 
amination of this kind, of the law of the State of Michigan. 

But gentlemen on the other side of the House say that the 
board was functus officio when it issued its first certificate. I 
submit that a board elected for two years is not functus officio 
until the expiration of its term; and I further submit the propo- 
sition that a board—even a temporary board—can not become 
functus 5 ne by the nonperformance of a duty, and if it can not 
become functus officio by the nonperformance of a duty it can not 
become functus officio by the illegal performance of a duty. 

Now, then, putting ourselves in the place of the Clerk—and 
what the Clerk has wrongfully done, if he has wrongfully done 
anything, the House will correct—putting ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the Clerk, we find that on the day when his roll was to 
be made up it appeared to him by the regularly issued certificate 
ol the duly authorized board of the State of Michigan that Mr. 

Belknap was entitled to the seat; and itappeared tohim further 
that the certificate was issued not alone upon the authority of 
this board but in accordance with the decision of the highest 
tribunal known to these two citizens, Mr. Belknap and his op- 
ponent, contesting here for a place on this floor. 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, was the duty of the Clerk of this 
House? Isit not perfectly plain that it was his duty to put on 
the roll the name of the man whose credentials showed that he 
was regularly elected in accordance with the law of the State of 
Michigan—Mr. Belknap? 

And, sir, it is too late for Congress to go back upon the 71 a 
sition that it is bound in the first instance, always, by the de- 
cision of the court of last resort in the different States with re- 

ct to the construction of their own statutes. Itisa rule of 
1 e Supreme Court of the United States, and it is the rule of this 
ouse. 

In the last Congress, many gentlemen here will call to mind 
tho fact that because the supreme court of the State of Penn- 
sylvania had soconstrued a statute as to give—carrying out that 
construction—a seat here to a member on that side of the House 
instead of to a member on this side of the House who held the 
certificate of election, this House, following the decision of the 
supreme court of the State of Pennsylvania in the case of Craig 
vs. Stewart, turned out the latter and put in Graig: 
. The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope my friend from Michi- 
gan will 3 me just a minute longer. 

Mr. B WS. Very well. 

Mr. DALZELL. Lonly want to say in addition that over from 
that last Congress I hear a voice, and it is the voice of my hon- 
ored friend from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], chairman of the last 
Committee on Elections, in his report to this House in the con- 
tested case of Noyes vs. Rockwell, from the State of New York, 
and he uses this language: 

Your committee are of the opinion that the decision of the court of last 
resort of a State upon the construction of a statute of that State, and in a 
matter before them involving the construction of a statute of that State, 
should be binding upon them. 


And therefore they held that under the decision of the State 
court Be “or a ar — SERE the OTE S Nayes 
was na facie elected. Iaskmy friend from to a 
to this case the law he laid „ and in that event ne WII 
be Spas ope to say that Charles E. Belknap’s name shall go on 
the roll of this House as prima facie enti to a seat therein. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I now yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BROWN]. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that a majority 
of the questions which have been discussed here, in connection 
with the pending case, are questions for the House to consider 
and determine at this time. It seems to me that these questions 
are such as ought to go with the case tothe Committee on Elec- 
tions after that committee has been appointed, and has been 
charged with the consideration of this case. 

The question as to the validity of these certificates and what 
action, if any, the supreme court of the State of Michigan has 
taken with regard to them, is one which, under the rules of the 
House heretofore, has first been committed to the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Elections, considered by that committee, and 
reported by it to the House, and acted on by the House. But 
the question as to who should be sworn in as a member of this 
House on his prima facie claim to a seat here is one which the 
House may act on and should act on atthe time the House is being 
organized, and he presents himself to take his oathof office. But 
inasmuch as questions have been considered in the course of this 
3 going to the merits of the case I will briefly state its 
4 8 


The laws of the State of Michigan with regard to elections 
provide that any candidate for an office, after the close of an 
election, may have the yotes cast at such election recounted by 
the board of county canvassers, and empowers such board to 
send for and open the ballot boxes and recount the vote by a 
committee ofits members. Mr. Belknap recognized the validity 
of this law by petitioning the proper authorities of Kent County 
for a recount of the vote of that county under this statute. Ho 
withdrew his petition the next day, but refiled it a few days 
thereafter. 

Mr. Richardson asked a recount as to Ionia County. The State 
board made the canvass from the reports certified up from the 
Congressional district, and ascertained that Mr. Richardson had 
received a 3 ten votes, and on the 17th day of Decem- 
ber last the State board issued to him his certificate of election 
as a member of the Fifty-third Congress. The certificate is in 
due form, valid on its face, and was issued by competent authority. 

On the Ist day of January last the State officers of Michigan, 
constituting the State board of canvassers for that State, who made 
the canvass of the votes cast at the last Congressional election in 
the district in question, went out of office, and their successors 
were inducted into office. On the 23d day of December, shortly 
before this board of canvassers went out of office, Mr. Belknap 
filed his petition for a proceeding in mandamus in the supreme 
courtof Michigan inst the board of canvassers of Ionia Coun 
alone, and his petition was to have the statute declared null an 
void so far as it was applicable to the election of members of 
Con . This petition of his was filed on the 23d day of De- 
cember, 1892, one day after Mr. Richardson’s certificate had 
been filed with the Clerk of this House. 

I will not comment upon the decision now of the supreme court 
of Michigan, because T think it is immaterial respecting the 
right of Mr. Richardson to be admitted at once to a seat in this 
House and sworn in as a member on his prima facie case. 

Another mandamus p g was instituted to compel the 
State board of canvassers of Mich ean to canvass the returns of 
all the counties in the district, and in doing so to canvass the re- 
turns from Ionia County with the recount had on Mr. Richard- 
son’s petition eliminated. Whether the supreme court had ju- 
risdiction or not is a question to be considered, in my 8 
more appropriately when the whole contest comes before the 
House for determination after having been considered by the 
Committee on Elections. But I think I can safely say at this 
time, that when a canvassing board has convened and made its 
canvass and declared the result its duty is ended. 

It can not reconvene itself, nor can it be compelled to recon- 
vene and revise or reverse its former action, in the absence of a 
statute expressly authorizing such proceedings. Thenew board 
of canvassers had no duty to perform until after the next gen- 
eral election was held. 

But these are questions to be considered lateron. Now, I will 
state briefly the reasons why I think Mr. Richardson should be 
sworn in at once. Primarily, at the very commencement of the 
creation and organization of this House of Representatives, it 
was the American belief and the common law of our people, 80 
to speak, that every district in the United States should be re 
resented on this floor during every moment of time. So it 
now. This House has no right to take away one hour of time 
that any Congressional district ought to be represented here, 
What right has this House to postpone for any length of time 
the swearing in of a qualified gentleman who appears with acer- 
tificate of election valid on its face? 

Therefore I protest against the honeyed words of my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who says: Send both of these 

ntlemen to the Committee on Elections,” to sleop away possi- 

ly six months of the right of the ie poe of that district to be 
represented on this floor. Why shall not Mr. Richardson be 
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sworn in now? The law of Congress for the organization of this 
House provides that— 
Before the first meeting of each Congress the Clerk of the next 

House of Representatives shall make a roll of the Representatives-elect 
Place thereon the names of those persons and such persons only— 

Says the statute— 

that they were arly elected acco to the 

ier ats aes ig nen ees foe 

This statute confers authority and jurisdiction on the person 
named in it, the Clerk of the preceding House of Representa- 
tives, and upon him alone, to make up the rollof membership of 
this House. His jurisdiction is exclusive to make up the roll of 
the membership for the House of Representatives soon to con- 
vene, and in making up such roll I maintain that in a case where 
a number of certificates of election come to him from the same 
district, showing different claimants from the same district for 
a seat in the same House of Representatives, his jurisdiction in 
such a case is judicial. He is to hear, determine, and decide, 
and when he does decide, his decision stands until this House 
under its own rules, after full investigation, reverses it. And 
when his decision is made, and in pursuance of it he enters on 
the roll of membership the name of some person clai a seat 
here, he thereby makes a part of the record of this House; and 
for this reason the claimant, Mr. Richardson, not only has a 

ima facie case, because ef the certificate of election he holds, 
fut he has another prima facie case, 80 to s because his 
name is on the roll, and no one can strike it off save this House 
of Representatives alone. 

His certificate of election and his name being entered on the 
roll of membership of this House by the officer whose sworn duty 
by law it was to make up such roll of 3 entitles him 
to be sworn in atonce. Otherwise his district kor the time 
being go unrepresented. I do not mean to say, nor am I under- 
eee; as saying that his name being on the roll of membership 
concludes this House from striking it off and seating another 
person; but during the investigation he is entitled to member- 
ship here, and to continue as a member until this House investi- 
gates the whole case and decides against him. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
ir. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have eleven min- 
utes remaining? 

The SPEAKER . The gentleman from Virginia 2 O’FER- 
RALL] has eleven minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I understand the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burrows] does not propose to consume his five min- 


utes—— 
Mr. BURROWS. Oh, yes; I propose to occupy my time. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Will you occupy it now, please? 

Mr. BURROWS. Before yielding to the gentleman to whom 
I shall yield, I wish to state that perhaps, in view of the direc- 
tion in which this discussion is drifting, it will be of service to 
the House to know that the opinion of the court in all these cases 
was prepared and delivered by the Democratic member of the 
be ch. I do not know whether that will have any influence or 
not. I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this discussion 
with considerable interest, and in the brief time that I have had 
to look into the case, I have become impressed with the idea 
that it ought not to be decided upon the discussion and investi- 
gation that we have had, which is too slight; and it would make 
a precedent of too great importance to be established in this 
sort of perfunctory way. I understand there is no con- 
test, and the two gentlemen claiming the seat come here each 
on a e facie case, and hence it is very important that it 
should be properly decided. 

I agree with my friend from Indiana A a Brown] in much 
that he has said, and he said it quite well and with great force. 
But, sir, by what authority does a member come here and claim 
his seat? By the authority of his State; and when the certifi- 
cate of Mr. Richardson was presented to the Clerk of this House 
the Clerk did right in putting his name on the roll. The Clerk 
also did right in calling the attention of the House to the fact 
that he had put his name upon the roll under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and the subsequent certificate of election that came 
in favor of Mr. Belknap. So that while the Clerk had some- 
thing to do, something to decide, and decided correctly under 
the lights before him, it is not conclusive to this House, nor 
ought it to be adopted in every case. We act rationally, and as 
intelligent men ; and ought we, simply because the Clerk put on 
the roll the name of a man which first reached his office, deter- 
mine that he is entitled to the seat? Now, I think not. 

Now the State of Michigan „and in two voices—one 
coming primarily from the State board of canvassers. Subse- 
quently the State board of canvussers s with the 
supreme court of the State behind them. Now, whichis the true 


voice of the State? That is the question to be determined. Some 
gentlemen think the supreme court decided right, and others as- 
sail that decision. Have we had time to investigate it and see 
which stands on the better ground? I think not. Now, sir, no 
man can undertake to say on this floor, who has not been informed 
of the case and who has not had time to look into the statutes, 
whether the decision of the court was right or wrong. Itisa 
grave matter to be determined without investigation, that a su- 
preme court of a State has made a tisan decision or a wrong 
decision. My understanding is that that court, in respect to its 
politics, is a mixed court, and that the opinion pronounced in 
one of these cases was by a Democrat. 

Mr. BURROWS. Both. 

Mr. OATES. Politics ought not to enter into a question of 
this character. It isa question of law; and it is far more impor- 
tant that that question should be properly decided than that 
either of these gentlemen be sented during the brief period that 
would elapse before a decision could be had. 

We can afford to do right, and it always pays men to do right, 
and we want to avoid the danger of doing wrong in this case; 
and if I had to vote now I might vote to seat Mr. Richardson; 
but I want to know that I am doing right, and I wish to offer an 
amendment 5 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. OATES. As a substitute for the proposition now pend- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been demanded.. 

Mr. GFERRALL. And I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. The point of order is made. Can not the 
point of order be allowed to rest for a moment until debate is 
closed, so as to see whether the point of order is good? 

The SPEAKER. The demand for 5 question would 
cut off debate. What is the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 


a? 

Mr. OATES, My motion is simply to send the case to the Com- 
mittee on Elections, when constituted, to consider, and that it 
should 9 at the earliest opportunity who has the better claim. 

Mr. BURROWS. May Isuggest, for a moment, thatit be con- 
sidered offered—not pending perhaps, but just offered—and then 
we will determine the question whether it is in order or not. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I raise the question of order that the pre- 
vious question has been ordered, which cuts off amendments, 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, it that is to be the course, I insist 
that the point of order is not well taken. The previous question 
has not been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Demanded. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the Chair will find on examination 
that the previous question has not been demanded. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will look at the RECORD it 
seems to be quite plain. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does the Chair desire to have the point of 
order considered? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. I call attention of the Chair to the RECORD 
of yesterday. 


After the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] had in- 
troduced his resolution and I offered an amendment in the way 
of a substitute I find the following: 


Mr. O'FERRALL, Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question on the 

— resolution and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
gan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do I understand the gentleman from Virginia to demand 
the previous question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. 1 do. 

Mr. BURROWS. That will cut off debate, 

Mr. O'FERRALL. No, it will leave an hour, I understand, under the rules. 

Mr. BURROWS. But we have no rules now. 

Mr, O'FERRALL. Well, under the practice that prevails. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I do not desire to cut off debate. What time does the 
gentleman desire? 


Mr. Burrows. I should like to take the floor in my own right. I thinkI 
can get through with a statement of the case inside of an hour. 

, O'FERRALL. It seems to me that an hour ought to be sufficient alto- 
gether. Wonld the gentleman not be content with thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there will be no time occupied on this side 
that is notn for a proper presentation of the case. I presume an 
hour will be ample for that purpose. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Say thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. It wonld not be sufficient. An hour on this side will 
possibly be consumed, But, as Lhave said, there is no disposition to occupy 
time uselessly. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Very well, Iam content, I shall agree to two hours’ de- 


bate. One hour on each side, to be controlled on the one side by the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the other by myself. 

Now, if the Speaker will observe, when the demand was made 
for the previous question it was upon the theory that an hour 
upon each side would be allowed for debate under the rule. 
then stated that if the previous question should be ordered it 
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would cut off debate; whereupon the gentleman from Virginia 
pee O’FERRALL] said, I do not desire to cut off debate.” 
en I stated the effect of the previous question and expressed 
a hope that he would not demand it and thus cut off debate he 
said that he did not desire to cut off debate. I took that as a 
withdrawal of the demand for the previous question. : 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows) knows quite well that the effect of ordering the 
previous question is something further than the mere cutting off 
of debate. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] might 
have desired to cut off amendments, but not to cut off debate. 
His statement was merely that he had no desire to cut off debate. 
His object might have been to have the demand for the previous 
question pending in order to cut off amendment. 

Mr.O’FERRALL. That was my desire. I did not wish to re- 
strict debate at all, but I did desire tocutoff amendment. That 
was my object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that after the two 
hours’ debate have been exhausted, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginis [Mr. O’FERRALL) is entitled to the floor. The two hours 
were to be devoted to debate and not to amendment. They were 

anted for the purpose of debate, and when the debate is ex- 
Rotated, I hold that it is the duty of the Chair to recognize the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]to control the further 

liamentary proceedings in regard to these resolutions. He 

now upon the floor for that purpose, and he has the right to 

control the floor; otherwise the opposition could take the matter 
out of the hands of the gentleman having charge of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make one sugges- 
tion in relation to this matter. I understand that the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] is to commit. I 
desire to ask whether or no, under the parliamentary law modi- 
fied by the practice of this House, the motion to commit would 
not be ad ible even after the motion for the previous ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The argument has treated this as an amend- 


ment. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I understood it to be really a motion to com- 
mi a 


t. 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose that is the substance of it, a mo- 
tion to commit to the Committee on Elections; and a motion to 
commit, even after the previous question is ordered, would 
clearly be in order under the common practice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hold that as an amendment 
this is not now in order, and when the gentieman from Virginia 
[Mr. O’FERRALL] concludes his remarks the question can be 
taken as to refe the matter or committing it. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I will make the motion to com- 
mit it to the Committee—— 

Mr. OFERRALL. The gentleman can not take me off the 
floor. He can make his motion afterwards. I now yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the attention of 
the House to only one point in this case. It is very clear to m 
mind that the case should go to a committee for full exami- 
nation, and that the House should not assume to change the 
status which we find existing here until the investigation is 
made before that committee, and which can not be properly 
made elsewhere. It must be evident to the mind of every mem- 
ber of this House who has listened to the discussion, that the 
rights of the parties to this controversy can be disclosed only by 
an examination of the vote cast in Ionia County. Mr. Belknap 
was elected but for the recount of that vote. That recount was 
made under a statute which was supposed to give authority to 
make it. Whether the statute did give such authority or not, 
that recoynt was made by the same board which had made the 
original count, and, being made later, it was presumably made 
honestly in correction of errors found in the original count. 

The recount was not made by a new board coming into office 
by a political change; it was the work of the same board sitting 
in judgment upon their own prior action. They found such 
errors fa the first count as to change the result and cause the 
State board to award the certificate of election to Mr, Richard- 
son. Now, when the supreme court, after a change of adminis- 
tration, orders a recount, how does it do it? Does it order a 
recount to be made òf the ballots there, as from the beginning? 
Oh, no. It orders that the State board shall be convened in 
extraordinary session, and when the board is ordered to convene 
it is by the same order directed not to take cognizance of a re- 
count or tomake a new and correct one, but to count the original 
returns, or to repeat the original count, which presumably con- 
tained errors which the first recount had corrected. 

I say that the recount asked for by Mr. Richardson was made 
by the board that made the original count, and if the members 
of that board were honest men, as we have aright to assume, 
they but corrected the errors in the first count by the result 
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certified in the second. At any rate the method of counting, the 
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tabulation, etc., adopted by the board in Ionia County should 
be examined into by the on 7 power now competent to make that 
examination—this House of Representatives, acting in the first 
instance through its Committee on Elections. Mr. Belknap has 
not come here in the regular tia he is not here upon a regular 
election contest. If he were, all these facts pertaining to the 
first count and the recount of those ballots in Ionia County, and 
even the ballots themselves, would appear. He is here seeking 
the seat upon a technicality. Let him seek his right by the only 
proceeding that can properly determine the questions atiecting 
the real merits of ‘this case. The right to this seat depends on 
who really carried Ionia County, and this House can not decide 
that question without an examination of all the facts involved; 
and the mandate of the supreme court, relied on by the con- 
testant, not only failed to provide for that, but actually prevented 
it by ordering the first count to be accepted as final, although 
the Sound which made it had subsequently tried to correct errors 
therein, which errors gave contestant the vote of said county, 
and therefore his only title to a seat in this House. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, unless the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes to surrender its right to pass upon the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its own members to another tribunal, 
it must seat Mr. Richardson upon the certificate which he holds. 
His certificate is regular in form and comes from a board which 
was duly authorized and empowers to canvass the returns, de- 
clare the result, and grant the certificate under the laws of the 
State of Michigan. 

The supreme court of Michigan undertook to annul this cer- 
tificate upon the ground that the canvassing board had erred 
in judgment in gonneg the certificate, and issued a mandamus 
requiring the board, whose membership had in the meantime 
been changed, to meet and canvass the returns in a manner pre- 
scribed by the court, and to issue a certificate to Mr. Belknap, 
the competitor of Richardson. 

It is not my desire to criticise the action of any court; nor do 
I intend to criticise the action of the supreme court of Michigan 
in this case. But I must exercise my own freatment in this mat- 
ter, and upon an examination of the question involved, with all 
due deference to that honorable court, I must dissent from its 
jutgment. 

I insist that the board of State canvassers having met in pur- 
suance of law and canvassed the returns, declared the result, and 
issued the certificate of election to Richardson, it was functus 
officio, and there was no power anywhere to reconvene it or re- 
quire it to reverse its action. Its action was final, and irrevo- 
cable so far as it could be affected by any tribunal except the 
House of Representatives upon a proper presentation of error 
and upon an issue involving the merits of the case not the mere 
prima facie right. 

I insist that when the certificate was issued to Richardson he 
acquired a vested right which could not be wrested from him 
by Tore ey proceeding, such as was taken in this case against 
the of State canvassers. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] referred to a 
decision of the supreme court of Kansas. He claimed that un- 
der that decision it was within the province of the supreme 
court of Michigan to reconvene the State board of canvassers in 
this case and by mandamus require the board to annul its former 
decision and issue the certificate to Belknap. I have not been 
able to read the decision cited by the gentleman, but I have here 
a later decision of the supreme court of Kansas—a decision: 
rendered since the election of last fall—and it is directly opposite 
to the ruling referred to by him. 

The court says: 

Considering all the facts and circumstances of this case presented upon 
the trial, as no fraud, wrong, or other official misconduct is imputed to the 
members of the State board of canvassers, or either of them, receiving 
and counting the returns complained of, we must hold that they did not im- 
properly reject any returns or refuse to canvass any properreturns. When 
the board adjourned, on the ist day of December, 1892, the members thereof 
had fully discharged all of their duties; and it is too late now to say that 
they can voluntarily, or by compulsion, meet as canvassers, to exam- 
ine and pass upon the returns ofthe election of November, 1892. 

Asa body, the board of State canvassers is functus o ficio—officially dead. 
It has no power of resurrection, so as to consider the returns of the election 
of November, 1892, and this court can not animate its dead body with the 
breath of life. Not only has its power in the premises ended, but its suc- 


8 have no authority to reassemble, or act again upon the election re- 
urns. 


Now apply this decision to the case under discussion. It will 
be found sustaining the position which I take, that the mandamus 
of the supreme court of Michigan was improperly awarded, or 
that there was nothing in existence upon which it could operate. 
The State board of canvassers, in the language of the court, was 
dead, and the court had no power to resurrect it or animate its 
dead body with the breath of life. 

Let us bear in mind that the 8 before the House 
is the prima facie right of Mr. Ric n to a seat on this floor. 
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If any wrong was done Mr. Belknap, if any error was committed, 
if any votes were rejected or counted improperly for either 


arty, this House can and will mete out justice. It is true, Mr. 

iknap has not instituted a contest in due form, but I will vote 
for a resolution 3 Committee on Elections, when ap- 
ee to investigate all the facts and make a report upon the 
merits. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House longer. I repeat, 
the only question upon which we are now to pass is the prima 
ſucie right of Mr. Richardson. As to this there can not, in my 
opinion, be any doubt. I believe he is entitled to the seat he 
alik, and ought to be sworn in without delay. 

I now demand the previous question on the resolution sub- 
mitted by me and the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FER- 
RALL] demands the previous question upon the resolution and 
substitute. 

Mr. BURROWS. What has become of the proposition of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. OATES. The Speaker, I understand, ruled it out of 


order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to refer the resolution and substitute 
to a special committee of five, to report within ten days. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Is that motion in order? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make any point on the 
motion? 

Mr. OFERRALL. I raise a point of order upon it. I do not 
desire to discuss it. Let the Chair pass upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now acting without any rules 
framed by itself, and the Chair is inclined to hold that until the 
adoption of rules—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to a ruling of Speaker Carlisle in the 
Forty-ninth eee er 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the ruling in question before 
him and was going to read from it: 

Until the adoption of rules, the rules and 


Congresses constituted the principal part o 
House of Representatives. 


tice of the House in former 
the parliamentary law of the 


That is a ruling in the Fiftieth Congress, of S er Car- 
lisle. k have the ruling before me, but have not had time toex- 
amine it. 


The Chair will hold, subject to correction on further exami- 
nation, if the Chair becomes convinced that it is erroneous, that 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine to refer this matter to 
a special committee of five tobe appointed by the Chair, with au- 
thority to report within ten days, is in order, and the question 
will be first taken on that motion. 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose the gentleman from Maine means 
together with the certifiéates and all the documentary features 
in the case. 

The SPEAKER. With all the papers, the Chair will assume. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. DINGLEY; and 
on a division there were—ayes 118; noes 170. 


Mr. DINGLEY. On that question, Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 193, 


not voting 33; as follows: 
YEAS—128. 
Adams, Fletcher, Joy, Ray, 
Aitken, Funk, Keifer, Reed, 
Aldrich, Gardner, Lacey, Reyburn, 
Apsley, Gear, Lefever, Robinson, Pa. 
Avery, Gillet, N. Y. Lilly, Russell, Conn. 
Baker, N. H. Gillett, Mass. Linton, Scranton, 
Bartholdt, Grosvenor, Loud, Settle, 
Balden, Grout, Loudenslager, Shaw, 
Bingham, Hager, ucas, Sherman, 
Blair, ner, Mahon, mith, 
Boutelle, Hall, Minn. h, Stephe 
Bower, N.C. Harmer, Martin, Ind. Stone, C. 
Bowers, Cal Harris, Storer, 
erick, Harter, McCall, Strong, 
B us, Hartman, McCleary, Minn. Sweet, 
Burrows, Haugen, McDowell, wney, 
Caldwell, Hayes, Meiklejohn, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, III. Heiner, Mercer, omas, 
Chickering, Henderson, Ill. Milliken, Tracey, 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa Moon, y Ran poe 
Cobb, Ala. epburn, Morse, Van Voorhis, N. Y, 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann, Murray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cousins, Hicks, Northway, Walker, 
Cum i Hilborn, Oates, Wanger, 
tis, Hitt, O'Neill, Pa. Waugh, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, N, Y. Payne, Wheeler, III. 
Dalzell, Hopkins. III Perkins, hite, 
Dingley, Hopkins, Pa. ips, ‘Wilson, Ohio 
Dolliver, Houk, Tenn. Pickier, Wilson, Wash. 
R little, ERS oa Sa 1 
raper, ohnson, ” ‘owers, right, Mass. 
Ellis, Oregon Johnson, N. Dak Randall, recht, 


NAYS—193, 
Abbott, Cooper, Tex. r Price, 
Alderson, Cornis Johnson, Ohio Reilly, 
Alexander, Covert, ones, Richards, Ohio 
Allen, Cox, Kem, Richardson, Tenn. 
Arnold, ain, Ser Shed tchie, 
Bailey, Crawford, Kribbs, Robbins. 
Baker, Kans. Davey, Lane, Robertson, La, 
Ban! avis, Lapham, usk, 
Barnes, DeArmond, Latimer, Ryan, 
Bartlett, DeForest, Lawson, Sayers, 
arwig, Denson, Layton, Schermerhorn, 
Bert p$ Dockery. 5 Siti 
erry, ery, * es, 
Black, Ga. Donovan, Lockwood, Simpson, 
Black, BL Dunn, Lynch, Sipe, 
Blanchard, Durborow, Maddox, Snodgrass, 
land, Edmun Somers, 
Boatner, Ellis, Ky, Mallory, Sperry, 
Boen, English, Marshall, Springer, 
Branch, Enloe, McAleer, Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Epes, McCreary, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Erdman, McCulloc Stone, Ky. 
Bretz, Everett, MeDannold, Strait, 
Brickner, Fielder, cDearmon, Swanson, 
Brooks Fithian, McEttrick, Talbert, S. 
Brown, Forman, McGann, Talbott, Md. 
Fyan, cKaig, Tarsney, 
Bunn, 3 McKeighan, Tate, 
Burnes, Geissenhainer, MeMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Bynum, Goldzier, McNagny, 4 
Cabaniss, Goodnight, McRae, Tucker, 
Cadmus, Go: Meredith, er, 
Caminetti, rady, Meyer, in, 
Campbell Gresham, Money, ler, 
Cannon, Gal. Haines, Montgomery, 
Capehart, Hall, Mo. Morgan, Was n, 
Caruth, Hammond, Moses, Weadock, 
are, Mutchler, Wells 
Causey, Hatch, Neill, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clancy, eard, or ting, 
Clark, Mo. Henderson, N. C. O'Neil, Mass. Williams, III. 
Cobb, Mo. Hendrix, Page. Williams, Miss, 
Coc! es, Paschal, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockrell, Holman, Patterson, Wise, 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, Wolverton, 
mn. Houk, Ohio Pearson, ‘oodard. 
Coombs, Hudson, Pence, 
Cooper, Fla. Hunter, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cooper, Ind. Hutcheson, Pigott, 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Babcock, Compton, Kyle, Russell, Ga. 
Baldwin, Culberson, Lisle, Sibley, 
Bell, Tex. Daniels, M er, Stevens. 
Beltzhoover, Dunphy, McLaurin, Stone, W. A 
Brattan, Fellows, Newlands, Wadsworth, 
Brawley, Fitch, Outhwaite, ever. 
Chipman, Funston, Pendleton, Tex. 
Clarke, Ala. Graham, Rayner. 
Coggswell, Hull, Richardson, Mich. 


So the motion to refer was rejected. 

During the Ag rg oe TRPA 5 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, colleague 
General Lilly, has not been sworn in. He. 2 have his 
vote recorded. 

The SPEAKER, In the absence of objection the Chair will 
administer the oath of office to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lilly having appeared at the desk, was qualified by 
affirmation according to law. His vote was then recorded as 


above. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. : 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iask, Mr. Speaker, that the substitute on 
which the vote is now to be taken be read. 
; The substitute proposed by Mr. BURROWS was read, as fol- 

ows: - 

Whereas the credentials upon which George F. Richardson claims a seat 
in the Fifty-third Co from the Fifth Congressional district of the 
State of Michigan have n annulled and made void by reason of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State; and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compliance with such judgment and with 
the laws of said State, the State board of canvassers of Michigan have de- 
termined, declared, and certified that Charles E. Berunak is duly elected a 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America 
from the Fifth Congressional district of the State of Michigan; Therefore, 

Resolved, That Charles E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
of this House on his prima facie case. 

Mr. BURROWS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

EE BROWN. Will it be in order to strike out the pream- 
ble? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Itis a good ‘‘ whereas.” 

Mr. BURROWS. It is a truthful ‘‘ whereas.” 

The yas and nayson the substitute of Mr. BURROWS were 
ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 114, nays 199; 
not voting 41, as follows: $ 


YEAS—il4. 
Adams, Apsley, Bartholdt, Blair, 
Aitken, Avery, Belden, Boutelle, 
Aldrich, Baker, N. H. Bingham, Bowers, Cal. 
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Broderick, Harmer, Scranton, 
Brosius, Marsh, Shaw, 
Burro Ha N. Y. Sherman. 
Caldwe Heiner, th, 
Henderson, II. McCl Minn. Stephenson, 
2 Henderson, Iowa McDowell, Stone, C. W. 
ds, Hepburn, Meiklejohn, Storer, 
Cooper, WIS. Hermann, ercer, Strong, 
Co} cks, en, wney, 
Curtis, Hilborn, Moon, Taylor, Tenn. 
Curtis, N. Y. 8 Morse, omas, 
Dalzell, Hooker, N. Y. Murray, egret 
Dingley, Hopkins, Northway, Van V oorhis, N.Y. 
Dolliver, Hopkins, Pa. O'Neill, VanVoorhis, Ohio 
Doolittle, Houk, ayne, Walker, 
per, 8 SA 3 — 5 
Ellis, Oregon ohnson, ~ angh, 
Fletcher. sonan, N. Dak. OKIS N nent m. 
k, oy, ‘OS i 
Gardner, Kiefer, Powers, Wilson, Ohio 
Gear, Lacey, ndall, Wilson, Wash. 
Gillet, N. Y. Le Fever, Ray, Woomer, 
or Mass. eye Sine ee Tree Mass. 
rosvenor, D, e K Tigh 
2 . Loud, 8 Pa. 
er, Lucas. Russell, Conn. 
NAYS—199. 
Abbott, Cooper, Fla. Hines, Pearson, 
ron, Holman, Pence, 
aie der, Beco. Tex. Hooker, Miss. Pendleton, W. Va. 
Allen, rnish, Houk, Ohio 8 
Arnold. Covert, Hudson, t 
Bailey, Cox, Hunter, Reilly, 
Baker, Kans. Crain, Hutcheson, Richards, 
Bankh Crawford, irt, Richardson, Tenn. 
ard Cummings Jona Bonne 
Bartlet ngs, ones, A 
Barw. » Davey, e Robertson, La. 
Bell, Colo, Davis, i Rusk, 
ers De Eae Ene 8 ers 
e y 5 
Bin ‘Ga. Denson, Latimer, Schermerhorn, 
Black, III. Dinsmore, Lawson, Shell, 
Blanc „ Dockery, Layton, Sickles, 
Bland, KOROVA Leoun Simpson, 
Boatner, unn, s 7 
Boen, 5 Dunphy, Lockwood, Snodgrass, 
Branch, Durborow, Loud 4 Sperry, 
Brawley, Edmunds, Maddox, Springer, 
kinridge, Ark. Ellis, Ky. Stallings, 
Breckinridge, English, Mallory, Stockdale, 
tz, Enloe, Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Epes, Martin, Ind. Strait, 
Bron E McCreary, Talbert, 8. O. 
Everett, 0 $ 5 
Braa? Fellows, McCnulloc Talbott, Ma. 
Bunn, Fielder, McDanno! Tarsney, 
Burnes, Fithian, McDearmon, Tate, 
Bynum, Forman, McEttrick, Taylor, Ind. 
Cabaniss, Fyan, McGann, Terry, 
Caminetti, Geissenhainer, McK fhan, Tucker, 
* * 
9 Goldzier, Momillin, ‘Turner, 
Cannon, 
Capehart, Grady, ler, 
Caruth, « ra Say aoe 1 — 
ontgomery. Ree i 
8 2 Wella“ 
Hall, Minn. oses. 
rk. Mo., Hall, Mo., Mutchler, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Hare, S ates, 5 
bb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. aN, O'Neill, Mass. kiy n, W. Va. 
Cockrell, yes, e, . 
Coffeen, eard, Wolverton, 
Compton, Henderson, N. C. Patterson, oodard. 
nn, Paynter, 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Babcock, Funston, McLaurin, Sibley, 
Baldwin, Goodnight, MeNagny, 
Beltshoover, Grout, Meyer, Stevens, 
Bower, N. C. ne as, 8 W. A. 
Brat Harter, ew wee 
Chi —— all, Outhwaite, Wadsworth, 
Cockr Kilgore, Pendleton, Tex. Wever, 
888 Lay Rayner, Miss. 
Coombs, y Ric Mich. 
Daniels, Lynch, Russell, Ga. 
Fitch, Magner, Settle, 


So the substitute was not agreed to. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. 

The resolution was ed to. eae 

Mr. O'FERRALL. ask that the gentleman from Michigan 
-[Mr. Richardson] be now sworn in. P 

The oath of office was then administered to Mr. Richardson 
by the Speaker. 


COMPENSATION OF SESSION EMPLOYES. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to submit for pres- 
2 5 the joint resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
esk. 
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The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res, 1) m: available ap; tions for the 
ment of session employés of She ouso and fi Sy doer the first pop 
of the Fifty-third . —.— 


Resolved, etc., That the appropriations made in the legislative, executive, 
and i a) dation act for the fiscal year 1894. approved March 3, 
1893, for com: on of session employés of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, be, and the same are hereby, maile available from and incind- 

the 7th day of August, 1893, until the close of the firstsession of the Fifty- 


third Congress; and persons employed under said appropriations shall be 


paid from the date of their actual employment, without regard to the date 
of their respective oaths of office, and at the rates per diem or per month as 
provided in said act. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution seems to 
become necessary from the fact that in a correspondence between 
the Clerk of the House and the First Comptroller, the First 
Comptroller holds that the appropriations made for the first ses- 
sion of this Congress are not available for the present session. 
For that reason it seems to be necessary to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think the decision of the First Comptroller 
makes the adoption of this resolution necessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the correspondence between the 
Clerk and the First Comptroller be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the correspondence will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

he correspondence is as follows: 
CLERK'S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S., 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1893. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 


the salary of the following émployés: 
~ “HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


„omee ofthe Clerk: * * One assistant index clerk, during the session 
ae months after its close, three hundred and one days, at $6 per day, 


1“ Clerks and mmittees: * + * For thirty-six clerks to 


144. 
“Office ot Doorkeeper: * * * Three folders d the session, at 870 
per month each, 8 „ „ 2 1 pages „ during the 
; two the ses- 


session * + * at $2.50 per day, $17,232. messengers d 
sion, at #70 per month each, $008.56; ten laborers during the session, at $60 
per month each, 4,143.20. * + + 

“Office of Postmaster: * * * Three messengers during the session, at 
bap i four messengers at 8100 per month each during the session, 

a4 . 2 

Anticipating the meeting of the called session of on August 7, I 
submitted the foll questions to the First Comptroller for his opinion: 

“1. Can the clerks, pages, messengers, and laborers, designated as session 
employés in the act above cited be appointed and placed upon the rolls at 
the called session without further lewinlation?” 

2. If so, then to what pay will they be entitled respectively for services 
Gey chery session? 

“3. the salaries of these session employés for services at the extra 
session be A crete out of the ö contained in the act of March 3, 
1893, ees ve. If not, is any appropriation available for that pur- 


The First Comptroller, in his reply, expresses the following opinion: 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
“Washington, July 20, 1898. 

“Str: Yours of the 17th, asking whether certain employés of the House pro- 
vided for in the 1 e, executive, and judicial ap tion 
proved March 3, 1 the rolis at the 
out further legislation, has been ved. 

ne employés mentioned in the office of the Clerk are one assistant 
indax clerk ent six clerks to committees. In the office of the Door- 
keeper there are three folders, thirty-three pages, two messengers, and ten 
laborers. In the office of the Postmaster there are three messengers. 

“All these employés have attached asa qualification to their payment these 
words: ‘ 8 m,’ except inthe case of the assistant index clerk 
in the office of the Clerk, which has the following qualification : ‘During the 
session and three months after its close, 301 days.“ 

“The language ‘during the session* must be taken torefer to the regular 
session provided for by law, which would begin on the first Monday in 
December, to wit, December 4, 1893. That was the only session which at 
the time the act was could have been within the contemplation of 
Congress, for it was the only session that was necessarly req , and 
the words therefore, ‘the session,’ must refer to the session Congress knew 
would be held. But in the same act there is found the follo clause: 
That wherever the words“ during the session ” occur in the forego! para- 
graphs they shall be considered to mean 200 days.’ Two hundred and nine 

ays isthe exact number of days from December 4, the day of the beginning 
of the ar on, to June 30, the end of the year 1894, both days 
inclusive, and the appropriation made for the payment of these ye ins és is 
calculated exactly on the basis of 209 days, exceptin the case of the index 
clerk, calculated on the basis of 301 days, 92 days in addition tothe 209 days 
provided for the other employés—said 92days Pc or number of 
days in the three months after the close of the fi year 1894. 

“The conclusion is irresistible that the appropriation to pay these em- 
ployés of the House was meant to be confined to the regular session be- 
ginning in December, and was not to apply to the special or called session, 
Which was not within the contemplation of Congress when the appropria- 
tion act was A 

In answer, therefore, to your several questions, I have to say that these 
employés can not be paid out of said appropriation act; that therefore they 
can not be placed upon the rolls, because there is no appropriation made for 
— 5 payment, or other provisions of law requiring or authorizing their 
employment. 

BY. tfully, 
fai bot as T ER. B. BOWLER, Comptroller.” 


“Hon. JAMES KERR, 
“ Olerk House of Representatives.” 
It would seem, therefore, that there is at present no legal authority for the 
appointment of session employés at this extra session of Co 


mgress; that 
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there are no moneys available out of which the salaries of such employés 
can be paid for services at the extra session. If. however, the intment 
of the session employés named in the act of March 3, 1893, be for 
this session and at the salaries fixed in that act, it willrequire the following 


amounts of money to pay such salaries: 


2714. 00 


648, 00 25, 704. 00 

20.81) 819.66 

247.50) 9,817.50 

0 . 13.54 549.44 

10 laborers, #60 per month. 483. 58. 00 2, 341. 70 
3 messengers, r S65- 

à sion Snag ey 287, 1, 366. 23 

messengers, 
at <n pa entra geet 38. 70 1,561.20 
D aor 10, 829. s1, 145. 41/10, 829. 481, 078. 870.73 


Lae e JAMES KERR, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] if the adoption of this resolution will en- 
able the 8 of members to be paid now? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; it will not. It only applies to the ses- 
sion em 2 555 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am very sorry to hear the statement 
ol the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was then agreed to. 

JOHN T. CHANCEY. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I have another resolution which I wish to 
offer, to which, I am satisfied, there will be no objection. Isend 
the resolution to the Clerk’s desk and ask for its te con- 
sideration. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That John T. Chancey be continued in the service of this House 
as heretofore until otherwise „and that he be paid as heretofore. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in behalf of that 
resolution that a similar resolution was adopted by this House 
in the last Congress. Mr. Chancey is the oldest employé of the 
House, and the minority of the House have requested his ap- 
pointment. A similar courtesy was extended by the Democrats 
to the Republicans in the Forty-seventh Congress and in the 
Fifty-first Congress. I hope there will be no objection to the 
resolution. 

Tho resolution was agreed to. A 

On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, a motion to reconsider the votes 
by N the last two resolutions were agreed to was laid on 

e table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns aay it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 


r. MARS Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. MARSH. I riso to present a petition to this House. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi{Mr.Catcu- 
INGS] has made a motion. The gentleman from Mississippi 
moves that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The motion of Mr. CATCHINGS was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

CHIPMAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, ETC. 2 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
zone to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a committee on rules, on accounts, on 
enrolled bills, and on mileage, each to consist of the same number of members 
as is provided for by the rules of the Fifty-second „and that the 
rules of the Fifty-second Congress be referred to the committee on rules. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. On that I demand the previous question. 

The 8 question was ordered. 

Mr. HOOKER of aires y I hope my colleague from Mis- 

sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] withdraw his resolution so far as 

it refers to the appointinent of a committee on rules, that com- 

mittee to be constituted of the same number as in the last House. 
The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. There ought to bea larger com- 
mittee on rules. My idea has always been that five members of 
that committee are nota sufficient number, and I do not think 
the House ought to adopt the resolution in that form without 
consultation and conference upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. MARSH] desires to present a petition. 

Mr. MARSH. I desire to present a petition from working 
people in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
"the SPEAKER, The petition will go through the petition 

X. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that petition be read. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REILLY] is recognized. 

DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM MUTCHLER. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, since the adjournment of the 
House, a few short months ago, Death in hisinexorable tyranny 
has laid claim to one of the most honored and faithful members 
of this body, and it becomes my painful duty to formally announce 
to the House the death of our late lamented colleague, Hon. Wil- 
liam Mutchler, a Representative in this House for many years 
from the State of Pennsylvania. : 

In doing so itis not my purpose or that of his colleagues at 
this time to indulge in any eulogy on his life, his valuable sery- 
ices, and his high character, but we propose to ask the House at 
an early day to lay aside its public business and pay such tribute 
to his life and character as his memory deserves. 

On the 23d of June last, at his home in the city of Easton, sur- 
rounded by his beloved family, his spirit passed away. 

Pennsylvania, that great Commonwealth which he so much 
honored and so long and ably served, has in his death, as has his 
country at large, suffered a great, ble loss. I think I 
may say that there never has been shown by the services of a 
member of this House any higher de zeal, fidelity, and 
ability in the discharge of duty than characterized the life and 
services of Mr. Mutchier on this floor. 

He was esteemed and respected by all, and I think I may safely 
say, and echo the sentiments of his fellow-members, that he bore 
that highest test of manhood ‘that he who knew him best loved 
him most.” 

I now offer the resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with deep 
row of the death of Hon. William Mutchler, late a tive from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the Senate and send a duly attested copy to the widow of the de- 


el, That as a further mark of respect to our deceased colleague the 
House do now adjourn. 

The resolutions were unanimously ene and accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
Thursday next at 12 o’clock m. 


t and profound sor- 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 9, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read, corrected, 
and approved. 

: PAYMENT OF SESSION EMPLOYES. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate 
during the first session of the eg Bente Congress; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. - 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives be laid before the Senate, and that, 
4 ter being read, it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropria- 
tions for the payment of session employés of the House and Sen- 
ate during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. GORMAN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. PLATT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. If he were present I should 


vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. Quay’s name was called). My 
coll e [Mr. Quay] is with the Senator from Alabama 


[Mr. MorGan]. If my colleague were here he would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON (after having voted in the negative). T 
withdraw my vote and announce a pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY]. I have a gene air with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], but I transfer 


the pair to the junior Senator. 
The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—48, 
Allen, Gibson, McPherson, Shoup, 
Bate, Gordon, artin, Smith, 

a Gorman, ills, Stewart, 
Blackburn, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Butler, Hansbrough, urphy, Vance, 
Caffery, arris, mer, Vest, 

Call, , Pasco, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Perkins, Voorh 
Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, te, 
Dubois, Jones, Ney. Ransom, te, 
Faulkner, yle, h, Wolcott. 
NAYS—21. 
Allison, Gallinger MeMill Shi 
Cameron, Hale, 4 Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hawley, Mo Washburn. 
Cullom, ns, Peffer, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, 
Dolph, Lodge, Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—1I6. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Lindsay, A 
C 8 M ee Tepe, 
are e, 0) 1 
Colquitt, George, Pett W, Wilson. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o’clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, August 
10, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 10, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
WILLIAM LINDSAY, a Senator from the State of Kentucky, 
ap’ in his seat to-day. 
e Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 
Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the ye and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. eS 
n 


Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). ues- 


tion I am with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. he were prona I should vote “nay.” 
Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. If he were present I 
should vote“ 5 85 5 
Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Previous to the de- 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] for Europe 
the discharge of his duties as a member of the Bering Sea 
Commission a pair was arranged between us covering all ques- 
tions upon which a vote might be taken except the Nicaragua 
Canal bill and the Hawaiian business. I therefore withhold my 
vote. If the Senator from Alabama were present I should vote 
‘nay.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. PLATT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. HUNTON], who has voted. It is understood that 
a this vote Iam paired with the junior Senator from New 
ork [Mr. MURPHY, who has been compelled toleave the city. 


If he were present I should vote nay.” 
Mr. DOLPH. Has the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] voted? 


55 VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE], and will not vote. 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the negative). I should 
— to gure if the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY] 

as voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
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Mr. CAREY. I desire to withdraw my vote, as I am paired 
with that Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Iam paired with the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. HIGGINS]. If he were present I should vote yea” 
and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
SON] is absent from the sessions of the Senats on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. MANDERSON (after naring rotan in the negative). Tfind 
that the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. BLACKBURN], with whom 
I Ba a general pair, has not voted. I therefore withdraw my 
vo 


The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—40, 
Allen, Gordon, Martin, Stewart, 
Berry, Gorman, Mills, Teller, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Vance, 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vest, 
Call, Hill, Peffer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Power, Walthall, 
ke, Jones, Ney. Pugh, White, Cal. 
Faulkner, Kyle, Ransom, te, 
ibson, say, Roach, Wolcott. 
e NAYS—16. 
Aldr! Dixon, Lod Proctor, 
Allison, Gallinger, MeMillan, Shoup, 
Cameron, Hale, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
om, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—29. 
Bate, Dolph, McPherson, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Dubois, Mande Smith, 
Brice, Frye, Mitchell, Wis, Squire, 

. George, Morgan, Tür pie, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy, Wilson. 
Canes wiley, asco, 

Daniel, Higgins, Platt, 
Davis, Irby, 7 
So the motion was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. CHANDLER, On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am ed with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and I withhold 


my vote. 
Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called), Upon this 
uestion I am ae with the junior Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. SMITH]. he were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE®]. If he were present I 
should vote“ es 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
ganon with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 
he were present I should vote nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). On this question I 
am 8 with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BRICE] is detained from the Senate by illness. He 
is not paired, but can not possibly attend. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—39. 


Allen, Gibson, Martin, Teller, 
Bate, Gordon, Mills, Vance, 
Berry, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Vest, 
Butler, Gray, Palmer, Vilas, 

ffery, Harris, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Call, Hill, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White, 

II. Jones, Nev. Ransom, White, La. 
Coke, le, Roach, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, dsay, Stewart, 
NAYS—18. 

Aldrich, Dol ¥ Proctor, 

n, Gailinger, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, h, Morrill, Washburn. 
Cullom, Hawley, er 
Dixon, Hoar, Power, 

NOT VOTING—28. 
Blackburn, Dubois, McPherson, Quay, 
Brice, Frye, Manderson, Sherman, 
Carey, George, Mitchell, Wis. aoup; ` 
Chandler, Hale, Mo: mith, 
Colquitt, Higgins, Murphy, Squire, 
niel, Hunton, Pasco, rpie, 
avis, Irby, Platt, Wilson. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o'clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, August 14, 1893, at 
12 o'clock m. 


1893. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, August 10, 1893. 


The House met at 12 m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAM- 
UEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday was read and ap- 


ved. 
po RECESS. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 1 o’clock. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced thatthe 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope this motion will prevail, as at that 
time there may be a proposition submitted to the House for im- 
mediate consideration. š 

Mr. BURROWS. It is not debatable. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 76, noes 127. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand tellers, Mr. S er. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BAILEY and Mr. REED were 
appointed to act as tellers. z 

he House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 126, 


noes 98. 

So (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes) the House was declared in 
recess. 

The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 1o’clock 


m. 
j Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Division. 

The House proceeded to divide; and when the affirmative vote 
had been counted 

Mr. REED said: We had better save the time of the House. 
I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178; nays 138; 
not voting 39; as follows: 


YEAS—i78. 
Abbott, Coffeen, Jones, Price, 
Alderson, nn, Kem, aaner; 
ae 88 Kribbs, Bichatason , Mich. 
en, per, . f c 
Arnold, per, Kyle, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, X, Lane, Ritchie, 
Baldwin, Latimer, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Crawford, Lawson, Robertson, La. 
Barnes, Culberson, Layton, Rusk, 
Bartlett, Dayey, Lester, Poe deri 
Bell, Colo. De Armond, Lisle, Schermerhorn, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Livingston, Shell, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Maddox, Sibley, 
z: ore, Maguire. Sickles, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Marshall, Sim 
Black, III. unn, Martin, Ind. Snodgrass, 
Blanchard, McCreary, Ky. Somers, 
Bland, Ellis, Ky. M Sperry, 
Boatner, 0e, McDannold, Springer, 
Boen, E Me 
Erdman, McEttrick, Steve 
Brattan, Fithian, McGann, Stockdale, 
Brawley, Forman, Mekeighan, Strait, 
Breckinridge, Ark, Fyan, McLa Swanso 
Breckinridge, Ky. s McMillin, Talbert, S. C. 
etz, Goldzier, McNagny, Talbott, Md. 
Brickner, Gorman, cRae, ey, 
Brookshire, Grady, Meredith, Tate, 
Brown, Gresham, Meyer, Taylor, Ind. 
an, Haines, Money, 2 
Bunn, Hall, Mo. Montgomery, Y, 
Burnes, Hammond, organ, Tucker, 
Bynum, — M er, 
Ca Harr. Neill, in, 
Caminetti, Hatch, < ler, 
Cannon, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass. eadock, 
Capehart, if Outhwaite, Wells, 
Caruth, Henderson, N. C. al, Wheeler, Ala. 
olman, Patterson, Williams, III. 
Clancy. ooker, Paynter, Williams, Miss. 
Clark, Mo. Houk, Ohio Pearson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clarke, Ala. unter, Pence, Wise, 
Cobb, Ala. Hutcheson, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard. 
Cobb, Mo. Ikirt, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cockrell, d Johnson, Ohio Pigott, 
NAYS—138. 
Aitken, Bowers, Cal. Coombs, Dolliver, 
Aldrici Broderick, Cooper, Wis. Doolittle, 
Apsley, Brosius, Cornish, Draper, 
very, Burrows, Cousins, Dur W, 
beock, Cadmus, Covert, Ellis, Oregon 
Baker, Kans. 8 Cu English, 
Baker, Camp Curtis, Fellows, 
Bartholdt, Cannon, II. Curtis, N. Y. Fielder, 
A Chickering, Daizell, Fitch, 
Bingham, Chii Daniels, Fletcher, 
5 Cockran, Davis, Funk, 
Boutelle, Cogswell, Dingley, Gardner, 
XXV 16 


Gear, Johnson, N. Dak Murray, Stover, 
Geissenhainer, Joy, Northway, Strong, 
Gillet, N. Y. Kiefer, O'Neill, Sweet, 
Gillett, Mass. Lacey, Page, Tawney, 
Grosvenor, Lapham, Payne, Taylor, Tenn. 
Sager thy Phillips, Updegra 
y: ps, e 
Hainer, Lin Pickler, an Voorhis, N.Y. 
8 Loud, Post, Van Voorhis,Ohio 
Harter, Loudenslager, Powers, Wadsw 
Lucas, Randall, Walker, 
Haugen, Lynch, > Wanger, 
H erson, III. arsh, Reyburn, arner, 
Henderson, Iowa. Marvin, N. Y. Richards, Waugh, 
Hepburn, cAleer, Robinson, Pa. Wheeler, III. 
H McCall, Russell, Conn. te, 
Hilborn, McCleary, Minn. an, Wilson, Ohio 
itt, McDowe Settle, W. W. 
Hopkins i. Maiklelòhn, Starz Wright, Mass. 
0 è ejo: erman, t, 
Hoson, ercer, Smith, Wright, Pa. 
Hulick, Moon, Stephenson, 
Johnson, Ind. Morse, Stone, 0. W. 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Ad Funston, H Russell, Ga. 
Belden, Goodnight, Lockwood, Scranton, 
Bower, N.C. Graham, er, Sipe, 
Causey, Harmer, Mahon, Stone, W. A. 
Chip Heiner, Mallory, Stone, Ky. 
Compton, Hendrix, en, as 
Crisp, ‘icks, Mutchler, Wever, 
Dono Hines, Newlands, ting, 
Dunphy, Hopkins, Pa. O’Ferrall, Wolverton. 
Everet' Houk, Tenn. 5 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. Before announeing the result the Chair 
will announce the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ee Speaker, Mr. CATCHINGS, Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. REED, and Mr. BUR- 
ws. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded; 
and accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 11, 1893. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. Happaway. 
ae: Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
REGENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The SPEAKER. To fill the vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. LopGE of Massachusetts, the Chair announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. R. Hrrr of Illinois. 

RULES COMMITTEE GRANTED LEAVE TO PRINT. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Rules desire to have an 
order made that they may have leave to have printed such mat- 
ter as may be found necessary in connection with the rules, or 
other subjects that may come before them. ~ 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. FLETCHER was granted leave of 

absence until Monday next. 
SILVER. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. S er, I desire to 
offer a bill for the present consideration of the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


An act to repeal a tof an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act di- 
recting the pure’ of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the te amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or 50 much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 371.25 grains of pure sil- 
ver, and to issue in ent for such purchases Treasury notes of the 
United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall 
not SURNE or in any manner affect the legal-tender ews f of the standard 
silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and credit of the United 
States are hereb pledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold and 
silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio, or such other 
ratio as may be established by law. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House 
an order embodying an ment as to the mode in which pro- 
ceedings shall be had in the consideration of the bill just offered, 
on which order I shall demand the previous question, with the 
statement—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Before that is done 

Mr. BLAND (continuing). With the statement that we shall 


offer our bill, not as an amendment to the bill just read, butasa 
substitute for it. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
I would like—— 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not yield. 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. Well, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


5 The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois rises to a par- 


Before that is done, Mr. Speaker, 


liamen inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to ask how this bill, if no 
point of order is made against it,is to be considered. Is it first 
to be referred to a committee under the rules, or is it to be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole House, or is it to be consid- 
ered in the House as in committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tllinois that, in the absence of rules providing how the bill shall 
be considered, it is a matter for the House itself io determine. 
The House can refer the bill if it desires to do so, or can con- 
sider it directly, or can dispose of it in any way that it desires. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then I understand that the bill is 
not subject to a point of order, sending it to a Committee of the 
Whole House or a standing committee of the House. : 

The SPEAKER. In the judgment of the Chair it is not. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution that I 
have sent up be adopted as the order of the House pending the 
proceedings in the consideration of the bill just offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia, and, if the House adopts that 
order, I have a bill to present as a substitute for the one that is 


nding. 
Phe SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. Thegen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] offers a bill in the ab- 
sence of any rules of the House, and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] offers a resolution providing for the method in 
which the House shall consider that bill. The Clerk will report 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a. m. and continue untilip.m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating eral debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the aker may determine, The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 


granted. 
Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
oviding for the free 5 of silver at the nt ratio. If that fail, 
nen a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment propone a ratio of 
17 to 1; if that fails. on one proposing a ratio of 18 to 1; if at fails, on one 
ng a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 
fru o above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment re- 
viving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the 8 and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pass- 
age of the bill without other intervening motions. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Iwould like to make an 


in 5 

the SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair did not under- 
stand exactly from the reading of the resolution what the length 
of the debate is to be. Is the general debate to close at the end 
of eight days? ' 

Seyeral MEMBERS, Eleven days. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not clearly understand that. 
The gentleman- from Kentucky (Mr. BRECKINRIDGE), as the 
Chair understands, rises to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky.. My inquiry is whether the 
words describing the various amendments which may bs offered 
(which are simply amendments providing for the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, then 17 to 1, and so on) are so limited 
that no amendment can be offered changing the statutes now in 
force as to the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
silver certificates upon the silver dollars if a new ratio be agreed 


upon. 
Mr. BLAND. That will be included in the bill which I pro- 
pose to introduce. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of 55 As the law is now those 
certificates can be issued only upon dollars coined on a ratio of 
16 to 1. If we increase the ratio, making it for instance 20 to 1, 
the assets of the Treasury are instantly reduced nearly $100,- 
000,000. Some members might be in the attitude of being will- 
ing to vote for an incr ratio and yet not willing to do so 
without accompanying legislation—— 
ins BLAND. That is provided for in the bill which I propose 

offer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But it is not provided 
for in this order. It seems to me the order ought to be 


broad enough and clear enough and unambiguous enough for us 
to know when we vote for it that something more is to be pro- 


vided in those amendments than merely free coinage of silver 
and the change of the ratio. X 

Mr. BLAND. Therecan be no difficulty or dispute about that 
matter. The only difficulty we had in the conference was as to 
the particular ratios to be voted upon and the time for debate. 
The bill which I have ready now to offer, and which will be before 
the House all the way through, provides for the issue of silver cer- 
tifilates on whatever dollars may be coined. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman, 
then, assent to the e that before a vote 1 taken on 
the previous question, he send his bill to the table and allow it 
to be read, so that we may understand its provisions? 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Ithink that course would 
be most 8 5 to the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The resolution speaks of the time being controlled by the two 
sides. According to an agreement which ap to have been 
made on the other side, the original bill now before us is intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], and 
this proposition for the consideration of a substitute comes from 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. This accords with 
the statement we have seen in the papers that there are two 
sides to this question on the other side of the House. Are those 
the two sides referred to in the resolution, or does the language 
mean the Republican side and the Democratic side? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state—— 

Mr. BLAND. We hope to have the gentleman from Iowa on 
our side in this matter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Which is our side”? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that under the terms 
of the resolution the power of recognition would remain in the 
Chair, and the Chair would understand the two sides” to mean 
the opposite sides of any question that might be up. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. e are to have before us the bill which 
has been introduced, and also various propositions by way of 
amendment. The situation can not be summarized as compris- 
ing simply two questions, or one question with two sides. There 
seems to be one question with a great many sides. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only say that if the duty is 
deyolved upon him he will try to recognize gontlemen repre- 
senting all sides of any question which may ba before the House. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry, Inasmuch 
as there appear to be so many sides to this question, and inas- 
much as the Republicans are unable to distinguish themselves 
from Democrats any longer, so that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON] has to make an inquiry to find where he is 
at,” I submit it would be only right that the People’s party 
should have some consideration in the allotment of time 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We propose to put you on the outside! 
l 

Mr. SIMPSON. We have been trying to put ourselves on the 
outside of the Democratic and the Republican parties; and I think 
we will put you outside when you give us a little more time. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was about to say thatI hope, in the division. 
of time upon this question, the People’s party, who claim to 
have twelve members here, will be allotted at least three hours, 
to be controlled by one of their party. I think that would be 
right and just. I believe we should not be left at the mercy of 
either Republicans or Demccrats as to the time we are to oc- 


cupy. 

Me. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I renew my suggestion, 
Mr. Speaker, that this bill be read first. 

The SPEAKER. If there be noobjection, the bill will be read. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. One moment, Mr. Speaker. I 
am not yet quite satisfied with the understanding that seems to 
be had in regard to the division of time on this matter. I am 
not going now to stop for the purpose of discussing the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] as to“ where 
we are at.” There seems to be considerable trouble on his side 
and, in fact, all around on that subject. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, no; there is no trouble with me. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. But I want it to be distinctly 
understood that the Republicans are going to control their share 
of the time; and that there is not going to be two sides to this 
question, both of them controlled by the Democratic side of the 
House. For one I want that clearly understood. 

Mr. BLAND. There is no disposition to prevent the gentle- 
man, or his side of the House, from having ample time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of any agree- 
ment as to the distribution of time. The Chair understands that 
the responsibility under the resolution is cast upon the Speaker, 
as it is ordinarily under the rules, and in pursuance of that re- 
sponsibility it will be his duty to recognize members in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. As I understand this question, 
stripped of all its various excrescences, it comes down to two sides 
simply; that is to say, those who are in favorof free coinage of sil- 
ver, and those who are op toit. Now, I object to the Repub- 
licans, who oppose the free coinage of silver, controlling m 
part of the time in thisdiscussion. [Applause and laughter.] 
am for free 5 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon the demand for the 
previous question. 

Mr. REED. Lrise toa pan pesto inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gehtleman will state it. 

Mr. REED. Ifthe previous question is ordered, will there be 
any time for debats? 

e SPEAKER. The Chair sup that there would be 
some time for discussion. Howfar the Chair would be governed 
in that rerpact by the rules — 

Mr. REED. But we have no rules, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. But how far 
the Chair would be uired to observe the rules as they have 
heretofore existed on t subject the Chair is not prepared to 


state. 

Mr. REED. Ithink the difficulty with the present proposition 
for the previous question is that we are undertaking to pass a 
very serious measure without the slightestdebate. Ishould like 
to have an opportunity myself to say a few words about it. But 
if the previous question is ordered we are absolutely silenced. 

Here isa proposition made by a committee of some sort or other, 
of the constitution of which and the nature of which the House 
knows nothing officially at least, and it is proposed to adopt the 
suggestion of that committee upon a matter of the gravest im- 
portance without the slightest discussion. 

I recognize, of course, the importance of the situation, and had 
the proposition been merely one to repeal the purchase clause of 
the Sherman act, or to not repeal it, I could see the wisdom of 
the House coming to a conclusion upon it at once. But 

Mr. BLAND. r. Speaker, I did not yield for a speech. The 
gentleman asked a parliamentary question. I demand the pre- 
vious question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was 5 
from Maine in a suggestion as to time for the on of this 
order of business after the 1 question was ordered. 

Mr. REED. I had hoped that some arrangement might be 
arrived at. 

Mr. BLAND, I have no objection to debate under the rules 
of the last House after the previous question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will, then, submit that request 
to the House. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that if 
the previous question shall be ordered on the resolution thirty 
minutes’ debate, fifteen on each side, shall be allowed, as under 
the rules of the last House. 

Mr. CANNON of Hlinois. I hope it will be at least an hour. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that fifteen minutes is entirel 
inadequate on a proposition so complicated as that presen 
h 


ere. 
The SPEAKER. It is merely a method of procedure. 
Mr. REED. I should not have the slightest objection if the 
uestion which the President has submitted could be put to the 
Foss and voted upon at once. Butthatisnot the question now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. One moment, Mr. Speaker. This 
is an entirely new proposition, that is not yet even in poni and of 
which we have had no knowledge until within the last ten min- 
utes. Now, I do not think that the House ought to make an 
order for the previous question to cut off all debate and amend- 
ment, nor do I believe that so short a time as that suggested, 
fifteen minutes on a side, would be at all ample for the consid- 
eration of such a proposition. 

A point of order does not lie to send it to the Committee on 
Rules, as it would if the rules had been adopted. The Speaker 
holds it to be in order, and I beg that either by unanimous con- 
sent we have at least an hour on a side, or that the House refuse 
to order the previous question. Many of us have amendments 
which we would like to present—— 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker,I decline to yield further, and de- 
mand the previous question. 

The SP ER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
demands the previous question; and the Chair holds that if there 
is no agreement there can be no further debate on this resolu- 
tion if the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman does not remember when we 
had parliamentary law” in this House 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. You want to the House now 
e— 


60 that you can dođge under the proposed 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will be in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. In the confusion I do not think the state- 
ment of the Chair was understood. Do I understand the Chair 
to state that if the previous question is now ordered there will 
be no further debate on this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. No further debate. 

Mr. BURROWS. T hope the previous question will be voted 
down, then. : 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, 
the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division, demanded by Mr, CANNON of Illinois, there 
were—ayes 184, noes 99. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on the demand for the yeas and nays 
the Speakerannounced that 32 members (not a sufficient number) 
had risen to second the demand, and that the yeas and nays were 
refused. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I demand tellers on the yeas and 
nays. 2 

Tellers were ordered; and the Speaker appointed Mr. BLAND 
and Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Eps 

The tellers reported—ayes 53, noes 185. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers report 53 gentlemen rising to 
second the demand for the yeas and nays, and 185 in opposition. 
A sufficient number having arisen, the yeas and nays are ordered, 
As many as favor ordering the previous question on the resolu- 
tion of procedure offered by the gentleman from Missouri will, 
when their names are called, say ‘‘aye,” those opposed will say 
t“ no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

a BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURROWS. If the previous question is yoted down, will 
this resolution be open to amendment ? 

The SPEAKER. Ot course it will. 

Mr. REED. It will be open to amendment and there will be 
an opportunity to discuss it. 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is refused, the 
House can do with it whatever it chooses. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219; nays 99; 
not voting 36; as follows: 
YEAS—219. 
Abbott, r, Fla. Hutcheson Randall, 
Alderson, Cooper, Ind. lkirt, J Rayner, 
Alexander, „Tex. Johnson, Ohio Nelly, 
Allen, Cornish, Jones, Richards, 
Apsley, Covert, Kem, Richardson, 
Arnold, Sox, Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey Crain, Kribbs, Ritchie, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Kyle, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Lane, Robertson, La, 
es, Cummings, Lap Rusk, 
Bartlett, Davey, Latimer, Russell, Co: 
Barwig. vis, Lawson, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Colo, De Armond, Layton, an, 
Bell. Tex. De Forest, Lester, Sayers, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Lisle, Schermerhorn, 
ry. ore, Livingston, hell, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Sibley, 
Black, DL Donovan, Lynch, kles, 
1 > aox, — 
fand. N me 
Boatner, Durborow, ‘Ory, Sperry, 
Boen, Edmunds, Marshall, Springer, 
Bower, N. C Eliis, K M Stallings, 
Branch, English, McAleer, Steve 
hate Enloe, — 1 3 
awley. S, cOreary, Ky. Stone, K; 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, McCulloch, Strait, * 
Bretz, Everett, McDannold, Swan 
Brickner, Fellows, Me Dearmon, Talbert, S. C. 
Broderick. Fielder, MecEttrick, ‘Talbott, Md. 
Brookshire, Fitch, McGann, Tarsney, 
Brown, Fithian, McKaig, Tate, 
Bryan, Forman, MeLa Taylor, Ind. 
Bunn, Fyan, McMillin, Terry, 
Burnes, Geary, McNagny, Cey. 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, M „ Tucker, 
Gillett, Mass. Meredith. T, 
Cadmus, Goodnight, Meyer, 
8 Gora . —. ler, 
mpbell, y, ontgomery, alker, 
8 Cal. Gresham, Morean, l Warner, 
=) rse, 
arb, Hall. Moses, n 
Catchings, Hall, Mo. eill, We 
Clancy. Hammond, O'Neill, Mass. Whi „Ala. 
Clark, M Outhwaite, ting, 
Clarke, H $ Williams, III. 
Cobb, Ala. Harter, Paschal, Wiliams, 
Cobb, Mo. Heard, Patterson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockran, Henderson, N. C. Paynter, ise, 
Cockrell, Hendrix, ‘Woodard, 
Coffeen, Holman, Pence, Woomer, 
Cogswell, Hooker, Miss, Pendieton, W. Va. Wright, Mass, 
Conn, Houk, Ohio ‘ott, Wright, Penn. 
Coombs, Hunter, ice, 
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NAYS—9. 
Adams, Ellis, Oregon Lacey, 
Aitken, Fletcher, Lefever, burn, 
* Aldri Funk, Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
Avery, Gardner, ud. Settle, 
Ba A Gear, Loudenslager, Shaw, 
Baker, Kans, Gillet, N. Y. Lucas, Simpson, 
Baker, N. H. Grosvenor, Mahon, Smith, 
lät, Grout, Marsh, 1 
ham, Hainer, Marvin, N. Y. Stone, C. W. 
Blair, McCleary, Minn. torer, 
Boutelle, Haugen, McDowell, Strong, 
Bowers, Heiner, Meiklejohn, Sweet, 
Burrows, Hend: III. Mercer, Tawney, 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Milliken, Taylor, ‘Tenn. 
Cannon, III. Hepburn, Moon, j; 
Chicke: 7 Hermann, Murray, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Childs, Hicks, Newlands, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Hitt, Northway, Wadsworth, 
usins, Hooker, N. Y. O'Neill, Wanger, 
Hop! Payne, Waugh, 
N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Perkins, Wheeler, II. 
udson, Phillips, te, 
ley, Hulick, Pickler, Wilson, Ohio 
Dolliver, Johnson, Ind. Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Doolittle, Kiefer, Powers, 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Belden, Goldzier, Hull, Pendleton, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gi Johnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
Brosius Hager, oy, Scranton, 
Causey, Harmer, 5 Sherman, 
Hatch, er, Sipe, 
Compton, Hayes, McKeighan, Stone, W. A. 
Daniels, Hilborn, Mutchier, Thomas, 
Dunphy. Hines, Oates, Wever, 
Funston, Hopkins, Pa. O'Ferrall, Wolverton. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. r. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HARMER], who is absent from the city. 
Were he present I should vote ‘‘ aye.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 8 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

SILVER. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the bill that I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute offered. 

Mr. REED. Is that the bill referred to in the order which 
has just been passed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. Speer I am very glad that it is to be read—after the 
order is ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that is the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act 
all holders of silver bullion to the amount of $100 or more, of standard 
weight and fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of 
the United States into silver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for 


in the second section of this act. 
Sec. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412) 


grains of standard silver. Said dollars to be a legal tender for all debts, 
daes, and demands, both public and private. 

Src, 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein vided for shall be 
entitled to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner 
now provided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

SEC. 4. So much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.“ as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver bullion, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia is rec- 
ognized. 

8 8 WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield forty 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maryland 
yields to me for a minute to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of a resolution. I will ask to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana, with the con- 
sent of the gentleman from Maryland, desires unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of a joint resolution relating to the 
exercises commemorative of the hundredth anniversary of the 
laying of the corner stone of the Capitol. The Clerk will read 
the joint resolution, after which the Chair will ask if there be 
objection. 

e Clerk read as follows: 
A joint resolution providing for the appropriate commemoration of the one 


undredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of 
the United States September 18, 1 
Whereas the one hundredth anniversary of the la of the corner stone 
of the United States Capitol by President George Washington, September 
18, 1793, Foe an occasion of national interest becoming the cognizance of Con- 


Whereas a committee of citizens of the United States, of which Lawrence 
Gardner, of the District of Columbia, has been elected chairman, have been 
appointed to make suitable and appropriate arrangements to duly com- 


memoraté the important event and for the maintenance of order and de- 
in the and for guarding the Capitol and its grounds from 


: Therefore 

. by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the use 
of the Capitol ees for the ceremonies attend the one hundredth 
annive of the la; of the corner stone of the Capitol for and during 
the 18th of September, 1 incl processions, literary and musical ex- 
ercises, and the suitable decoration of the grounds, the Capitol building and 
its approaches shall be tted, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Insure safety of the building and the grounds from injury. 

That a joint committee of fourteen, to consist of seven Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and seven Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the Houseof Representatives, be and is hereby 
constituted to take order in the matter of arranging for the ceremonies at 
the Capitol to act with a like committee in number to be selected by thesaid 
citizen's committee. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say to the 
House that this resolution entails no expense on the part of the 
Government. The funds have been raised by private citizens, 
and they simply desire the permission and coöperation of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

SILVER. 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, while I have been given forty 
minutes upon this question I shall not consume over a half of 
that time. I have but a few remarks that I desire to address to 
this House, as so much has been said upon this subject, and we 
have all made up our minds upon the issue. 

In fact, from my own standpoint, I can add very little by way 
of supplement to the views contained in the President’s message. 
I believe there isa unanimity of sentiment in this House in favor 
of the repeal of the purch clause of the Shermanact. The 
difference of opinion arises upon the manner in which that re- 
peal should be effected. 

Now, with great mogan and due respect to the views of those 
who differ from me, I desire to state my own position, and my 
own position alone, very frankly upon this subject. 

I am in favor of an unqualified repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, without any conditions or provisos what- 
ever. Iam not in favor of purchas another ounce of silver, 
or of coining another dollar of it, either at the present ratio or 
at any other ratio that we can 8 determine upon. 
Now, in sa: this, I desire to add that I have no hostility 
whatever to the use of silver upon a proper basis as circulating 
medium; but with all the careful consideration I have been able 
to devote to this subject, I am convinced beyond all doubt or 
asic ye that its recognition by coinage, except upon interna- 
tional agreement, is a financial undertaking utterly impossible 
of accomplishment except at the risk of ruin and disaster. 

The proposition that I had had occasion to maintain in this 
House before, and that I again assert with all the emphasisI can, 
is, that in my humble judgment the present ratio is unjust and 
arbitrary, rendered so by conditions that did not exist at the 
time of the demonitization of silver, in 1873; and that it lies not 
within the power of this Government, strong as it is, to corner 
the silver product of the mines to keepup the price upon a con- 
stantly declining market, to impress upon it a fictitious value, 
and by legislative decree compel the people to take it at a price 
in utter disproportion to the figure that it bears in every com- 
mercial center of the world. 

The universal experience of history, the action of every sound 
and solvent government,teach us that if we continue in this mad 
attempt to equalize that which is unequal, to appreciate a metal 
that is continually depreciating, to fix a standard for acoin that 
for over twenty years never has had a fixed value, but has fluetu- 
ated with every new acquisition from a premium in 1873 toa 
decline at this hour of almost one-half of its coinage value. 

If this desperate system of finance, with nothing to justify it, 
with almost the whole intelligence of the country againstit, with 
nothing in its track except disaster and ruin, is to 3 then, 
in my opinion, until the day of a better judgment shall come, we 
might as well retreat from the lofty position we have occupied 
in the confidence of mankind, and, descending, lock hands with 
every bankrupt government of the earth that believes in the 
manufacture of wealth at government mints, in cheap money, in 
broken contracts, and in repudiated debts, and so believing have 
by reason of their faith been excommunicated as heretics from 
the roll of civilized communities and banished from the field of 
honor. 

I am aware of the fact that many of my colleagues, for whose 
opinions I entertain the greatest respect, assert, and it has been 
freely charged, that the decline in the price of silver has been 
caused by its demonetizationat the American mints and by whatis 
constantly called a ‘conspiracy ” to destroy it asa circulating me- 
dium among the governments of Europe. I deny this proposi- 
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tion, and the statistics will not sustain it. It may be true that 
the free coinage of silver at the mints would tend for a time to 
keep up the fictitious standard of the coin, but the value of the 

on would always be controlled by the market price, it would 
fluctuate. 

Like every other commodity, it would be governed by the laws 
of supply and demand, and eventually, according to every prin- 
ciple of reason, according to every cardinal and accepted axiom 
of political economy, the coinage price would become the bullion 

rice; the unit of value would be the market value; the money 
is would be the basis of the cheaper metal; the dearer metal 
would leave the avenues of trade; inflation would give way to 
panic; private obligations would be nullified; public obligations 
would Fo diseredited, and the honor of the nation would be im- 
aired. 
p Now, it is claimed that what we require in this country is a 
system of bimetallism, a bimetallic standard—that is to say, the 
free use of both gold and silver at the Government mints. But, 
Mr. Speaker, wọ will never have this until the commercial na- 
tions of the earth agree upon a proper ratio, and just so long as 
the Sherman act remains upon the statute book so long is an in- 
ternational ratio a financial impossibility. So long as we pur- 
chase silver and part with gold, so long will monetary confer- 
ences result in failure. When we cease purchasing silver and 
proclaim to the world that the gold dollar is the standard and 
the unit of American value, then we can bring our rivals to 
terms, because, in my opinion, there is not a sufficient amount of 
gold in existence to supply the demands of commerce and the 
necessities of the world’s circulation. [Applause.] 

So long as the Treasury continues to act as a pawnbroker's 
shop for the benefit of the Colorado and Nevada mines, so lon 
will Great Britain and Germany refuse to appreciate the col- 
lateral securities that we hold in our vaults; but when a silver 
certificate can be redeemed at par and a silver dollar is intrin- 
sically worth the inscription that it bears, then we can proudly 
and defiantly meet them upon the field of finance without the 
slightest sacrifice of the stability of our currency or the slight- 
est surrender of our honor asa nation. [Applause.] 

Now, let us look for one moment at our experience in attempt- 
ing to keep up the price of silver. What is the truth? Why, 
that silver, instead of rising, is lower to-day than it has ever 
been, and instead of the silver dollar being upon a parity with 

old, the disparity between them is greater than it has ever 
bon in the history of the world. Not only this, but the Gov- 
ernment has lost nearly $40,000,000 in its efforts to“ corner” a 
declining market and the Treasury to-day would not dare to risk 
the sale of its bullion silver, 

Not this alone, but with all our persistent efforts to force silver 
into circulation, the people have stubbornly refused to take it, so 
that to-day the overwhe . of it is hidden in Gov- 
ernment vaults. I believe that if the people appreciated the 
actual condition of the Treasury, and that there was not enough 
gold in the Treasury to redeem the smallest fraction of our out- 
standing notes there would not bea single one of them that would 
be worth 60 cents upon the dollar. You ask me, then, what keeps 
up the parity between gold and silver? I think I can tell you. 
One : g and one thing alone, the misplaced confidence of the 

ople. 
5 en once that yields and the fuse is lighted, there will be 
no necessity for repealing the Sherman act; it will repeal itself 
immediately. Commercial ratios will take the place of ‘legal 
ratios. Our equation of values willdepart. The faithless union 
between gold and silver will be dissolved. Its spurious off- 
spring will be excluded from the channels of legitimate circula- 

on, and your silver certificates and Treasury notes, instead of 
passing by sleight of hand at par, will be exhibited as mementoes 
and souvenirs of the most grotesque system of finance that ever 
obtained among any intelligent people since the day when polit- 
ical economy first claimed recognition as a science, and the doc- 
trine of fiat money was relegated to the bankrupt governments 
of the Orient and the revolutionary republics of Central and 
South America. 

I know it is claimed that what we require here is an expansion 
of the currency; that our trouble has all been caused by contrac- 
tion of the currency. Mr. Speaker, the Treasury reports will 
show that there is as much money outstanding now, within a 
fraction, as there was before the present stringency began. 
What, then, is the cause of our trouble? Will you permit me to 
tell you what T think was its origin. The trouble commenced 
when European capitalists refused to purchase and threw back 
upon the American market American securities. Why did 
they do this? Because they became convinced that with a 
continuance of the Sherman act upon the statute book, gold 
would be driven to a premium and bonds which were payable in 
6 would either not be paid at all or would be pata in silver 

epreciated to its bullion value. The money has not left the 
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country—not a dollar of it. It is all here. It is simply hoarded 
and secreted. The Treasury reports will show it. It is lying in 
the calm, afraid to venture out among the breakers in the com- 
ing storm. 

r. Speaker, this is worse than a panic in the stock market, 
because when good stocks go down they generally recover. The 
stock market has time and time again rallied from the most 
ruinous depression. But the trouble from which we are now 
suffering affects every merchant in the land, high or low, rich 
or poor. It affects the debtor and the creditor, the lender and 
the borrower, and has thrown a pall over the business interests 
of this country from which there is no escape, devise what 
schemes and adopt what expedients you may, except through 
the announcement to the world that the purchase of silver must 
stop, that the curtain must be drawn upon this jugglery, that 
this system of finance, built up by political tricks and maneuvers 
must be stricken from the statute books, and that by the uni 
wisdom of both parties, aside from politics and for the common 
weal of the land, a new system shall be formulated and adhered 
to which shall make every dollar of the national coin a dollar 
all the world over; which shall insure full faith and credit to 
every obligation that bears the indorsement of the Treasury; 
which at home shall have equal stability in every ONA 
ron ea shall restore to us the forfeited confidence of man- 


How often do we hear statements made about gold and silver 
sie, DE money of the Constitution. Now, there is no gentle- 
man here who can not get a copy of the Constitution, or remem- 
ber, without getting it, what it says. I ask anyone where is 
there a line in the Constitution of the United States providing 
that this Government shall coin gold and silver? Point it out. 
gentlemen, if there is any such language in the Constitution of 
the United States. That is the argument which is constantly 
addressed to the ignorance of the country—that gold and silver 
are the money of the Constitution. But where is there a line in 
the Constitution which obligates the Government of the United 
States (I am not speaking about ratios) to coin Sen and silver at 
all? There is not one such word. The interdiction is against 
the States, prohibiting them from making anything except gold 
and silver a legal tender. Besidestheright oron monn, 1 55 
is not a letter in the Constitution conferring upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States power even to coin gold and silver. 

In this discussion we are constantly led astray from the main 
issue by the persistent clamor about the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873. Notone word is said about the fact that there was 
substantially, no silver to be demonetized in 1873, and that at 
that time standard silver dollars had gone out of existence, be- 
cause the bullion in them was worth more than a dollar. If 
silver had gone to a premium not a single protest would we ever 
have heard against its demonetization at the Aroerican and 
European mints. Whenitcommenced to decline, however, then 
the startling discovery was made that it was demonetized, and 
the clamor increased in intensity and ferociousness in pro- 
portion to the decline in price. The lower the price the greater 
the noise, as if a vital issue of this character, affecting the wel- 
fare of every home in the land, could be settled by the angr 
abuse of demagogues and fanatics, who have nothing to lose an 
5 to gain by involving the country in turmoil and dis- 
order. 

When I speak of demagogues and fanatics, I do not refer to the 
honest advocates of a bimetallic standard, whose earnest convic- 
tions, so far differing from my own, are enlisted in the cause 
they represent; nor do I mean the mine owners, whose continued 
prosperity and exorbitant profits are threatened by the repeal of 
the measure that is now before us. I refer toa set of politicians 
who prey upon the ignorance of their victims, who veer around 
with every breeze, who trim with every party, who have no poli- 
tics because they have no principles, and whose opinions are like 
the surging tide that ebbs and flows, leaving no landmarks in its 
track, except the froth and foam it casts upon the surface. This 
is the element that predominated in the conventions that have 
lately assembled for the parpore of discussing this subject. 
Men who have been identified with every crazy movement that 
has taken place in their generation, who believe in the doctrine 
that cheap money is king, that inflation means prosperity, that 
the creditor has no rights that are entitled to respect, that money 
isa curse when it is good but a blessing when it is worthless, 
that the man who is bankrupt must always be protected and the 
man who is honest ought to be sacrificed—men believing in these 
doctrines have controlled these conventions. Now, from their 
decision, from their incoherent medley, from their babble of con- 
fusion and of clattering tongues I appeal to the sound judgment 
fo the American people to adjudicate this mighty question. 

I appeal to the people for a currency that is uniform, that is 
stable, that is of intrinsic value, equal to the inscription that it 
bears, that can be used as a medium of exchange a standard 
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of value, and that will be universally recognized throughout the 


world asthe symbol of the honor and solvency of the Government 
that it represents. Does silver come up to these requirements? 
I think not. Let us go back about forty years in the history of 
silver and see how farit falls short of allof these qualities, and let 
us look at the productionof silver. In 1855 the world’s production 
of silver amounted to about $40,000,000. To-day it amounts to 
about one hundred and eighty millions, and still we are told that 
the price ought not to have declined, and that this Government, 
single-handed, can, in the face of this enormously increased pro- 
duction, maintain the present ratio. 

Now, how about the production of gola during the same period? 
In 1855 the world’s production of gold was &bout gg: ; to- 
day it is about 120,000,000, and still in the face of aaen: 
ancy we are told that ratios never change, and parity should 
maintained at 1 prices. In 1855 silver was worth 81.33 an 
ounce. In 1873 pure silver in an American dollar was worth 
about 103; that is to say, a premium of 3 percent. To-day itis 
worth about 60 cents on the dollar. In 1855 the ratio of market 

rices of gold and silver was about 154 to 1; to-day it is about 28 


a 

Now, with these undisputed figures before us I calmly and dis- 
ionately ask the business interests of the land who want an 
Konert currency whether they believe that the United States, 
with silver now virtually demonetized in every government in 
Europe, can alone and with only a hundred SRE ion dollars of 
gold in the Treasury continue to purchase fifty million dollars’ 
worth of silver a year, substantially pay for it in gold, and, at the 
same time, maintain a ratio for silver almost double the amount 
of its market value all over the earth and wherever it is used or 

hased? 

There is another proposition that I desire briefiy to advert to. 
In our effort to maintain a bimetallic standard we stand unaided 
and alone. We voluntarily take our place with Mexico, Japan, 
Chile, Peru, and cut adrift from Great Britain and every solvent 
government on the continent of Europe. Gold has been the 
standard of land since 1798. In 1816 it was made the stand- 
ard by an actof Parliament. In 1871 silver was demonetized in 
Germany. France came to a gold standard in 1873 by her par- 
ticipation in the Latin Monetary Union, which limited the coin- 
age of silver of all countries that became parties to it. Austria 
is making every effort to reach a gold standard, and even in 
India we have observed the policy that Great Britain has lately 
put into operation, which is equivalent to a demonetization of 
silver. Now, how is it possible for us, in the face of this protest 
pried the further coinage of silver, to keep on purchasing it 
with gold? 


Where is the gold to come from? Will these countries ex- 
change their ie for our silver dollars (worth 60 cents) upon the 
coinage price? Will they not, on the contrary, exchange their 
silver for our gold? How long will it be before the Treasury is 
bankrupt and the goia reserve, which is a mere fiction now, will 
entirely vanish? The hour has now come for action upon this 
question. This is as great an opportunity as we will ever have 
to maintain our credit and hold our rank upon the field of finance, 
Do not let us surrenderit, and with it the greatest boon that we 
possess—a sound and stable currency for the generations yet to 


come. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the arguments that have 
been used upon the other side, as it is fair that we should do so. 
I have already said all I intend tosay about the ‘‘crime,” as it 
has been called, of demonetization of silver of 1873. I come now 
to the other suggestions that are made use of. First, it is claimed 


that the coinag of silver will make money moreabundant. How 
will it do this? Pray, tell me, because I confess ignorance upon 
this subject. Who will get this money? When a Colorado 


mine owner sends $600 worth of silver to the mint and the mint 
returns him a thousand silver dollars for it, who gets a thousand 
silver dollars? Do the people get it? Does it increase the wages 
of the miner who has dug the silver from the earth? I expect 
not. Iexpect that the only persons who will profit by this in- 
iquitous transaction will be those who sell the silver and con- 
trol the product. Now, I ask the Democracy of this House 
whether they are willing to stimulate an enterprise of this 
sort that deliberately robs the people to enrich a particular 
class who monopolize the mines. ə who have never favored 
class legislation, are we prepared to lock hands with a few silver 
States to the utter ruin of the balance of our country? If more 
saia is needed, can we not increase our currency upon a legiti- 
mate ? Is there no method known to the N of man 
besides a device of this sort to enlarge the circulating medium 
of the country? 
But it is if we do this and coin silver at Sne preven ratio, 
the price of silver will be raised to the coinage value. Whata 
ow pretext that is. A schoolboy would be ridiculed if he 
asserted any such proposition as this in any college of the land. 


If the fiat of the Government can create values, what right have 
we to select silver and convert it from a commodity into a coin? 
Well, it is claimed that this should be done because the Consti- 
tution says so. Now, we all have a Constitution before us. Point 
me to the clause that says so. You can not do it because it is 
not there. Nota word about a ratio, nota word about the coin- 
age of either goid or silver for the Government of the United 
States. Yes, but it is said it will raise prices. Iam notin favor 
of raising prices, on 2 principles. But how will cheap 
money raise prices? not the producer a consumer when he 
sells? Will he not be compelled to buy? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is only one thing that it will do, and 
I admit that it will accomplish that. It will allow the debtor to 
scale his debts. It will be a weapon in the hands of a dishonest 
borrower to break his contract and pay his creditor in a coin dif- 
ferent from the one that was impliedly contracted for. To such 
an arrangement as this I am unalterably opposed, and I would 
stand here and let every species of legislation go by default be- 
fore I would favor any system that would sow dishonor through 
the land, that would humiliate us in the eyes of mankind, and 
that would cover us with shame in every portion of the country 
where justice is respected and honor prevails. 

One word more before I conclude. I can go to the Treasury 
to-day and contract with the Government of the United States 
to furnish it a better dollar than the Government is coining—a 
dollar with far more silver in it snd better silver in it; and I can 
make an enormous profit out of the operation. But what would 
become of me if I should undertake to provide such adollar. I 
should be indicted and convicted and sent to the penitentiary. > 
This shows what sort of a system of. finance this Government is 
conducting, when it sends a man to the penitentiary for giving 
the people a better dollar than the Government itself is coining. 

8 gentleman 5 8 Dax: 3 for whose integ- 
rity of purpose and fearless honest, ve the greatest respect, 
knows that when he goes to the 8 Department and in 
exchange for one of these silver certificates Which he has had 
issued, receives a dollar for which the Government has not paid 
over 60 cents, that he is deceived and defrauded; and he de- 
nounces the iniquity of this operation as I do, and he wants the 
law re d that sanctions the iniquity of this operation. The 
only difference between us is that he wants the law repealed 
with free coinage, and I want it repealed so that we can force an 
honest ratio upon the trading nations of the world. I want it 
repealed, Mr. Speaker, because it stands without an example, 
without a parallel in the fiscal policy of any solvent nation. I 
want it re ed because it powon the owners of the mines at 
the cost, the expense, and the sacrifice of the people. 

I ask you, sir, what earthly right have they to haunt these 
halls demanding protection for their investment? Is the Gov- 
ernment bound to guarantee to them a profit upon their enter- 
prise, or upon their investments? Is it under any obligation to 
make their ier a paying one? I deny it. Is the Govern- 
ment in partnership with the mine owners? I deny it. Does 
the statute bind the Government of the United States to main- 
tain the ratio of 16 to 1 when it ought to be 28 to 1? I deny it. 
There is no contract which is binding or valid which is not based 
on consideration and founded on mutuality. 

But if there is a partnersnip, let it be forthwith dissolved, and 
in the decree of dissolution let there be a clause embodying the 
cardinal principle of governmental equity that we will never 
stamp a lie upon our coin to satisfy the greed or avarice of any 
section of the country or any set of men, no matter what may be 
sels 5 or how potent or powerful they may be. 7 
plause. 4 

A few months ago the Democracy, then in convention assem- 
bled, without a murmur of dissent from any quarter, in the most 
passionate terms denounced this measure, at the same time em- 
phatically pledging the party to its speedy re I am in favor 
of keeping this promise according to the strict letter of the in- 
strument. 

A MEMBER. All of them? 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, every one of them so far as they can be 
kept. [Laughter and applause. ] 

MEMBER. Why not keep all of them? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes; I know that this particular provision 
of the Democratic platform has been construed as diversely as 
the various interests of those who interpret them. But I ask 
the gentleman, if a man owes a debt of a hundred dollars, and 
he can not pay to his creditor but $50, is it not better for him to 
pay the $50 that he is able to pay, than to cheat his creditor out 
of the whole amount? 

If we have made promises and can not keep them all,let us 
keep at least a part of them, as far as we are able to keep them. 
There was something said, I know, about ge aig of the two 
metals, but you can not kesp the two metals, silver and gold, on 
a basis of absolute parity alone and without an international con- 
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ference unaided. It is nonsense; it is quibbling with words to 
say that you can do so. You can not maintain a double standard 
in the Government of the United States in the face of the action 
of every other civilized government upon the face of the earth 
which has adopted the gold standard. That portion of the plat- 
form can not be carried out, but you can a step in the di- 
rection of it, and if you can not make your promise good, do as 
the President has said, carry it out as far as you can. 

I am in favor of keeping faith in the promises made. There 
is no ambiguity about the terms. Our duty is as plain as the 
language of man can make it; and from the binding obligation 
that rests upon us there is no escape or evasion except Forough 
an absolute betrayal of the confidence of the people. If, Mr. 
Speaker, we deceive them now it may be, and doubtless will be, 
a very long time before we will have another opportunity to de- 
ceive them agan, because if we attempt it they will deride us 
with broken p 9 5 that we have flaunted in their faces. 

In conclusion, sir, I wish to state that as far as Lam concerned 
at this critical era in the history of our country, J am notin the 
slightest degree disturbed or intimidated by the glittering 
catchwords of political conventions. I am guided by a purer 
and a higher faith. No matter what construction may be p 
upon the platform, I believe in forever striking from the tenets 
A ese political creed the superstitious folly that a nation grows 
rich in proportion to the amount of worthless money it can coin. 
In place of this idolatry I would plant high up on our altars, so 
that all mankind could read it, the inscription that we cherish 
our honor as much as our liberty, and that we would sooner fall 
and perish than dishonor any of the obligations upon which have 
been imprinted or emblazoned the emblem of the Republic. 


tappas 
s ON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman used twenty-five minutes, 


and has thirty-five N ae 

Mr. WILSON of West inia. I yield fifteen minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the President’s message, lately 
delivered to both Houses of Congress, is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the question of the propriety and necessity for the im- 
mediate repeal of the provisions of the act of Congress of July 14, 
1890, commonly known as the Sherman law, authorizing the 
ay of silver bullion by the Secretary of the Treasury at 

he rate of 4,500,000 ounces per month. 

The message, with great conciseness and accuracy, gives most 
potent and conclusive reasons why the repeal should be had; 
and this it does without suggesting any condition whatever on 
which the repeal should be „or any substitute for the pro- 
visions of the law proposed to be repealed. The law and its ef- 
fect on the business interests of the people and the prosperity of 
the whole country are so well permet all, and the general 
demand for its re isso well and generally known, that discus- 
sion or statement by me why the repeal should be had is wholl 
unnecessary. What I desire to do in the few minutes allow 
me for debate is to s in reference to the manner in which 
the repeal should be —whether on conditions of any kind, or 
by reason of a substitute being put in its place, or whether the 
toponi should be outright and on no condition whatever. 

t is a maxim in legislating, well to be followed, that the pas- 
sage or defeat of one independent legislative proposition ought 
not to be made to depend on the e or đefeat of some other 
independent proposition, but that each should stand or fall ac- 
cording to its own merits. If this rule is to prevail here, the 
repeal should be without conditions. 

ut there are some people throughout the country, and-possi- 
bly some members of this House, who claim that the President 
should have accompanied his recommendation for repeal with.a 
proposition that it should be had only on condition that a substi- 
tute for the free and unlimited coinage of silver should be passed. 

Iam for the coinage of silver money, and will bie aa and 
gladly vote for the co of silver into money. This I will do 
even if the provisions to be enacted for silver co e are made 
a part of the repeal bill. But how the retention of the Sher- 
man law on our statute books, which has made such sad havoc 
with all our business and labor interests, and so impeded the 
progress of all our people, can help or give aid and comfort to 
an effort to make provision for the coin of silver money is a 
mystery to my mind past finding out. Sherman 
law so obnoxious to the best interests of the country, and so vio- 
lative of 13 and right, that I will, if opportunity is given me, 
vote for its repeal in any event, conditions or no conditions. 

But why should the President be criticised by any one because 
he did not make his recommendation for the repeal of the ob- 
noxious provisions of this law dependent on some condition, or 
on the happening of some event? Because of the high office he 


holds, and the renewed confidence in him the people have ex- 


presoa na is the acknowledged leader of the Democratic party, 


rightfully and justly so. It is his duty, as it is the duty of every 
man elevated to official station by the Democratic 9 Shes keep 
the pledges made and redeem the promises given by t party 
to the people. This the President thus far done by recom- 
mending the repeal of the purchasing provisions of the Sher- 
man law in the manner he hae 

On the 21st day of June, 1892, the President was nominated by 
the Democratic party and afterward elected by the people to 
the Presidency on a platform which says: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the fu- 
ture, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its speedy repeal. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Will the gentleman read the other plank re- 
lating to that subject? 8 

Mr. BROWN. I trust my friend will not play the schoolmas- 
ter with me just now. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I shall not interrupt you. 

Mr. BROWN. This is a single sentence of the Democratic 
platform, complete in all its parts and provisions, and it con- 
tains but a single proposition or declaration, and that is for the 
8 y of the Sherman law. It does not make the repeal 
of the Sherman law, or any of its provisions, dependent on any 
condition whatever, but declares for its si! fog outright, without 
condition. It is an independent substantive proposition or de- 
claration of the Democratic platform, supporting itself without 
any aid whatever from any other — of the platform. The 
President, by his recent m e to Congress recommending the 
repeal of the Sherman law in the manner he has, has redeemed 
the pledge he made to the people in reference to that law when 
he accepted the Democratic nomination for the Presidency and 
ind the Democratic platform, and it now remains to be seen 
whether others will redeem the pledges they made in this re- 


gard. 

The declaration of the eee ia orm on the subject of 
coining money is in nowise connec th the declaration for 
the repeal of the Sherman law. Neither declaration is in any 
way dependent on the other. Each is a separate and indepen- 


dent proposition. 
On the subject of coining money the Democratic national plat- 
form of last year says: = 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country,and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage. 

This declaration of the Democratic platform p the Demo- 
cratic party to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country. ‘To the use of both gold and silver,” is 
the language of the platform. Both metals were to be used as 
money. The Democratic party, by its platform, promised the 
people that both metals would be used as the standard money of 
the country if it came into power. And this promise, as well as 
the one made to repeal the Sherman law, should be redeemed, 
The platform also promised the ple tocoin both gold and sil- 
ver into money, without discriminating against either metal or 

mintage. There is the express promise to coin both 
silver money for the people's use, made by the Demo- 


But this is not all of the promise. The platform, continuing 
in the same sentence, says: 


c 
gold and 


,| cratic party, and it must be redeemed. 


But the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of intrinsic 
and exchangeable value, or be adjusted thro: internati agreement, 
or by such safe s of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 


guards 
two metals and the equal of 
888 the payment or debts. e 

By these last words of the pintora on this subject the Demo- 
cratic party not oniy promised to coin both gold and silver into 
money, but it promised that when such metals were so coined 
into money that their dollar unit of coinage would be of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, or, if not, their parity would 
be maintained either through international agreement, or safe- 
guards of legislation, so that at all times every dollar coined, 
no matter out of which metal it is coined, will have equal power 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

This platform is the law of the Democratic party, as well as 
its promises and pledges made tothe people. It must coin gold 
and silver vane? for the people's use, and it must so coin it that 
every dollar be either of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or by reason of resort to one or the other of the methods men- 
tioned in the platform, every dollar will be of equal power at 
all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

The platform also declares: 

peer all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such 
co. 


The Democratic party, by its platform, nasexpressly declared 
that all money shall be of equal value. When this is so, all 
money is money. According to the Democratic platform, 
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neither cheap nor dear money is to be provided—only money 


of A value—money as good in one man’s hands as it is in 
another's. 


That this kind of money only should be furnished to the coun- 
try is important to people of moderate means, the small dealer 
and, above all, the wage-earner. The poorer a man is the 
more he is in need of good money. If there were different 
kinds of money in circulation here of different values the cheaper 
grade of such money would find its way into the hands of the 
poorer class of our people, while the better grade of such money 
would go to the rich, because the rich can obtain the best of 
everything, while the poor can not. 

I shall not assume that the President is opposed to the coinage 
of silver money. I know of noone but himself who has the right 
to utter his views on this subject. I shall wait until I hear from 
him in some authoritative way what his opinions are on this 
subject before I proceed to say what he will or will not do in this 
regard. If I ventured an opinion at all as to what the Presi- 
dent's views on the subject of coining money are and what he will 
do concerning it, it would be that he is in favor of “ the coinage 
of both gold and silver without discriminating inst either 
metal or charge for mintage, and that when he es his views 
and recommendations known on the subject of coining mony he 
will redeem every pledge and promise he made to the ple in 
this regard by accepting the nomination to the Presidency on 
the Democratic platform, as he has done in another re by 
urging Congress to repeal the Sherman law. 

The Democratic party lately came into power by reason of the 

ledges and promises it made to the people, which are contained 
In its last national platform. The people will hold it to a strict 
accountability for the fulfillment of these promises and the re- 
demption of these pledges. The President, by his last message 
to Congress, has set the example of doing so, and let all others 
of the Democratic party who owe duty to the people follow his 
example. It is a patriotic duty that every member of the Dem- 
ocratic party owes to the whole country to aid as best he can all 
honest efforts made for the redemption of the pledges and prom- 
ises his party made to the ple. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

r. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I regret to be called upon to dis- 
cuss this question without previous preparation, when we have 
just reached an agreement to take it up. I further regret that 
any gentleman on our side of the House should see proper to 
read in this presence one part of our platform and to retreat 
from that t, above all others, which contributed to the vote 
that gave him a seat in this House. I regret that any Western 
man should turn his face toward the East and his back to the 
West. 

Weunderstood, Mr. Speaker, what that platform meant. The 
whole Democratic 8 voted against the Sherman bill, and so 
far as I am personally concerned, I did what little my ability per- 
mitted me to do to prevent its passage in this House; but the so- 
called Sherman law passed, and a better law having been re- 

aled by its passage, it is now the only law on the statute books 
(coking to the use of silver as money in this country. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the gold-standard elements, the 
very elements that are in opposition to the free coinage of silver, 
secured the passage of thatact. I knew they would demand its 
repeal the moment they saw the opportunity. A promise to re- 
peal that act was put in the platform at Chicago, I suppose, to 
satisfy that element of the Democratic panty that wants no law 
upon the statute book for the coinage of silver. But following 
that, and in the same paragraph; a part and parcel of it at least, 
was the promise made at Chicago by the Democratic party for 
the use of both gold and silver as money in this country, with 
equal privileges at the mints of our Government. And speaking 
for myself and for the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, they understood at least that the free Br ay of silver, in 
accordance with our platform, necessarily repealed the Sherman 
law: andit would. [Applause.] 

The two laws can not exist together. They are inconsistent, 
and that part of the platform that pledged us to the free coinage 
of silver necessarily meant the repeal of the Sherman law by a 
free-coinage bill. 

I want, Mr. Speaker, to call attention to this phase of the sit- 
uation. We have here different propositions that will be voted 
upon, submitted in pursuance of the Chicago platform, if you 
p ease to call it so. Gentlemen may choose their ratio. They 

ave an op 80 at least to express their own opinions by 
their votes in this House and by their speeches, and to state what 
2 mean by the free coinage of silver and the Chicago plat- 

orm, 

It is not my privilege nor my purpose to call in question the 
sincerity of pas sles upon This floor or (undertake to criti- 
cise his attitude; but I do want to call attention to the fact that 


we are Proposing, asI consider it, to try in good faith to con- 
form ourselves to the platform on which we were elected in leg- 
islating upon this question. 

Why, it is said we have met here under peculiar circumstances, 
in the midst of a financial crisis. We are asked by the opposite 
side to legislate in haste. We are asked to forego a part of our 
duties. e are asked to legislate by piecemeal, and to take 
our chances in the future. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the great voting masses of the 
people of this country may get into a panic themselves when 
election day comes around. e people will not regard our pro- 
ceedings in the light that gentlemen wish them to view those 
proceedings. You may proceed in a panic, you may believe that 
some legislative act is necessary here to stop a panic, and you 
may vote for it without due consideration; but every vote cast 
and every word uttered will be reviewed by our constituencies 
not in a panic, but in cool deliberation, and you will be held 
accountable for what you do, whether you deliberate or not. 

It is said that history repeats itself, and it seems that the 
Democratic ak Se especially the victim of repeating history 
in some way. en the people intrusted our party in 1884 
with the administration of the Government, when the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives was chosen, I remember full 
well, and I see around me gentlemen who remember it as I do 
for they were here at that time, that before the inauguration of 
the President of the United States whom we had elected, the 
emissaries of Wall street swarmed the lobbies of the House and 
this Capitol, just as they did last winter, demanding what? 
Demanding the repeal of the so-called Bland act. 

Precisely the same proceedings that we had here last win- 
ter. We were told that it was the wish of the Executive-elect 
that that act be Cd apace as we were told last winter. 
told that it was opinion and the opinion of his advisers that 
this country was coming then to the single silver standard ifwe 
did not repeal thatlaw. We were threatened witha panic, with 
gold coming to a premium. That House was 8 to a vote 
upon that subject before we adjourned at that time, as we were 
practically last winter; but it voted the proposition down by a 
tremendous majority. During the following summer the New 
York papers, as they have been this summer, were filled with 
predictions of gold premiums and panics, 

The New York Herald, one of their leading papers, had ever 
day in its columns We are still coining the 70 and 75 cent dol- 
lar” as a standing advertisement of a panic. 

Some time in September or October, before the meeting of 
Congress, these generous bankers in New York, who say that 
they control the finances of this country, and what they demand 
must be acceded, made arrangement with the then Secretary of 
the Treasury by which they were to withdraw $10,000,000 of sub- 
sidiary silver coin and to place in the Treasury of the United 
States $10,000,000 of gold, in order to secure and maintain gold 

yments, advertising to all the country that the bankers of New 

ork had come to relief of the Federal Treasury with $10,000,- 
000 of gold to maintain the public credit. 

It was done, Mr. Speer to terrorize the people of this coun- 
try and, if possible, to bring about a panic such as you have to- 
day, and they know it. And we met in something of a financial 
panic; not so severe as it is now, however. The whole country 
was stirred on the silver question. We met in Congress and 
the question was debated. The result of it all was the re- 
fusal to repeal the silver law by over a two-thirds vote of that 
House; and the panic vanished. That was the end of it. When 
they ascertained that the free poopie of this country, through 
their representatives, could not riven as a herd of buffaloes 
on the Western plains into a panic, to trample themselves and 
those depending upon them, they ceased. 

The howl against silver and the panic stopped. The country 
continued in its usual prosperity, whatever that may be. We 
kept on coining these 70-cent dollars, and no disturbance was 
made of it, practically, for four years. The Democratic party 
in the House maintained it against all assaults. But when, un- 
fortunately, our friends on the other side got the power they 
enacted another law, repealing the law of 1878. 

That law, Mr. Speaker—the Sherman law—I denounced in an 
article in the North American Review, about two months after 
it was enacted, as a “Janus-faced” statute. A law that provided 
for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month 
on which Treasury notes should be issued at the market rate of 
the purchases; that these notes should not be kept in circulation 
in excess of the cost price of the bullion; that the bullion was to 
be coined for the redemption of the notes, and that it further 
provided that in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the notes should be redeemed in gold, in order to keep a parity 
between the two metals. 

The face of the gold part of it was turned to the East—the gold 
standard; the other part, to redeem in silver, looked to the 


We were 
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West; and in the statute was included with the purchase of bul- 
lion and coining it into money and the redemption of the notes 
in the resulting coin it would in some respects, at least, be in 
harmony with the idea of ultimate bimetallism. But I predicted 
in that article, with the Administration then in power, the pur- 
chase of silver would probably go on and the law be executed 
until after the next Presiden election, and if an Administra- 
tion hostile to silver was elected, gentlemen who gave it their 
support would be very sick of their bargain. 

n ow, Mr. Speaker, I have no defense to make of that law, 
further than this: We are told by the Herschel committee that 
investigated the subject of suspending the coinage in India that 
the repeal of this act, the so-called Sherman act, would cause a 
heavy decline in the price of that metal. I will send to the Clerk’s 
desk and have read the portion of that report I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Moreover, a strong agitation exists in the United States with respect to 
the law now in force providing for the purchase of silver. Fears have been 
and are entertained that there may come to be a premium on gold, and 
strong pressure has been brought to bear upon the Government of that 
country with a view to bring about an alteration of that law, 

In December last a bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal the Sher- 
man act, and another to suspend the purchase, under it. Whetherany such 
measure will baan into law it is im ible to foretell, but it must be re- 
garded as ble; and although in the light of t experience predictions 
on such a subject must be e with caution, it is certainly probable that 
ches rial the Sherman act would be followed with a heavy fall in the 
price o 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is another portion of that 
report that I will not have read at present, but it is to the same 
effect. It predicts a fallin the price of silver when we repeal the 
Sherman actof probably 6 pence Ree ounce, and itis said, sir, that 
it was the apprehension that the Governmentof the United States 
would suspend the coinage of silver, would repeal this law that 
induced the British Parliament to recommend to the Govern- 
ment of India the suspension of the coinage of silver at the 

mints of India. We understand that India, while it is said to 
have a government of its own, is simply governed by a council 
of Englishmen Species for . Isaid the British 
Parliament, Mr. Speaker, butI made a mistake, The British 
Parliament had nothing todo with this measure, and they are 
aren now beginning to criticise it. It was the British Council 
or India. 

Now, sir, we are asked here deliberately to repeal this law, and 
I want tocall the attentionof my friends on this side of the House, 
who proclaim themselves to be friends of free coinage at a rea- 
sonable ratio—I want to call their attention to this point and to 
ask them this question: Why do you gentlemen insist that you 
will repeal this law and send silyer down probably 15 cents an 
ounce before you fix the ratio? Is thatan actfriendly to silver? 
Can any gentleman here face his free-coinage constituency and 
defend his vote subtracting from the value of silver li cents an 
ounce before he votes to fix the ratio? I dare him to undertake 
it. He cannot do it. 

It may be convenient to follow the recommendations of the 
President, but the President does not elect the members of this 
House. We do not hold our commissions from the Executive, 
and Iam afraid that if some of us undertake to act here upon 
that line, when our present commissions expire we shall have 
all the leisure that we want to study the silver question in peace 
and quietness at home. [Laughter.] For myself I feel it to be 
a conscientious duty to carry out my convictions on this subject, 
and I owe it to my constituents to represent what I believe to be 
their interests. hy are we rushed in here and asked to re- 
peal the only law that sustains, for the moment, at least, the value 
of silver, before we fix the ratio? 

There is no consistency in it; none whatever. The claim is 
not sincere that the President expects hereafter to recommend 
bimetallism, for he does not do it in his message, and that claim 
misrepresents his position. He recommends the reverse. The 
concluding paragraph of the message means, if it means any- 
thing, that after you shall have totally demonetized silver by 
repealing this Sherman act, you will be required to go further 

in the same direction; and I make a prediction here and now, 
and, my friends, I want you to watch the proceedings of Con- 
gress in these coming weeks of this extra session, or of the next 
regular session, to see whether I am right or not. 

My prediction is that in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of that message we shall be called upon to sell bonds to 
procure gold. For what? To redeem all our pecuniary obliga- 
tions, according to the vory language of that message in that 
money which isrecognized by the principal nations of the world. 
Why did not the President say “gold?” [Laughter.] We know 
what his language means. ughter.] You are asked to load 
up the Federal Treasury with gold, to redeem every pecuniar 


obligation of the Government with gold, although the stand 
silver dollar is the identical dollar on which bond obligations 
were based when they were issued, because they called for coin 


of 15 arama value at the time of their issue, and that was the 
standard. 

Bat now, I repeat, we shall have to redeem all this bullion, all 
these Sherman notes, in gold; we shall have to sell bonds to get 
gold to redeem all our greenbacks, all our silver certificates, 
and we will be compelled to carry our silver dollars as so much 
dead weight of bullion in the Treasury, so that we might as well 
dump them into the Potomac. That is what all this means. In 
other words, every piece of paper money issued in this countr 
to-day, every silver certificate, every 5 every bond, 
every Sherman note, is to be redeemed in gold, and we must 
procure the gold for their redemption. 

What, then, are you to do with your silver bullion and with 
all your silver dollars, together about 8500, 000,000? They are 
to be demonetized as a base metal, and you know it. am 
talking to intelligent gentlemen who have read that message, 
and there is not an intelligent gentleman here who has read it 
who can misunderstand it. Why should you go on, then, to try 
to deceive yourselves and your constituents on this subject? 
There is no silver in that message, and gentlemen on the other 
side will simply do themselves and the 1 justice if, here- 
after, in the course of their debate, they will leave silver out of 
it, because they are proposing a measure in which there is no 
consideration whatever for silver. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be necessary, and probably is, that I go 
somewhat into the discussion of the silver question on its merits. 
I have alluded to these preliminary matters which have been 
thrown in, and have tried to state that no legislation which we 
can enact here is going to relieve the panic. This panic has 
been brought about for the express purpose of repealing this 
law; there is no question about that. e were threatened last 
winter with a gold premium. I stated then on this floor, and I 
state now, that there is no gold premium. 

On the contrary, I believe the people are now paying a pre- 
mium for silver and silver certificates. We were urged that we 
must issue more bonds, that if we did not we were to have a 
panio. All the newspapersof the East r were advertis- 

ng a panic if we did not issue bonds. e did not issue them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was threatened with a 1 if he 
did not comply with the demand, and he refused. ose who 
were interested in getting up this panic began to refuse loans 
to cramp, to draw in currency. any of the banks which had 
been eget in booming real estate, or in other . 
transactions, and were consequently weak, began to fail. 

Stocks called industrial stocks, that had been watered in Wall 
street, cordage trusts, lead trusts, whisky trusts, railroad stocks 
that had been watered, began to tumble down to something like 
reasonable rates, and you had a panic. Banks which were weak 
began to fail, and the people began a run on banks which were 
strong. The whole country became alarmed. People began to 
take their money out of the banks and put it into safe-deposit 
vaults or into their safes at home. It is said they ought to let 
their money remain in the banks. Well, probably they ought 
to do so; but what is the difference? The banks are afraid to let 
the money gooutif they have it. Now, the panic has come; and 
those who conspired to bring it about have got more than they 
bargained for. The idea is that we can relieve this panic by the 
9 of the Sherman law. 

hy, Mr. Speaker, I say right here (and history will bear me 
outin the statement) that while there was some alarm in the 
country before, yet the moment the British Government demon- 
etized silver in India, then the panic began in earnest—not before; 
that precipitated this panic in its present shape. We all under- 
stand that. In this way desolation was brought into many of 
the States of this Union, and men who had before been prosper- 
ous and Bucy were by the thousands sent as tramps through- 
out the land. 

All parts of the country have felt the effects. Itis this fight 
upon silver that has poenae this panic; and the repeal of 
the Sherman law will only intensify it, not relieveit. The panic 
will be relieved when everything gets so low that people see the 
can make money by buying; when they begin to buy prices will 
go up; and when everybody is buying money will come from its 

oarding places and you will have some relief. In no other way 
will relief come. 

Gold is coming to us to-day. Notwithstanding we are told the 
people across the water are afraid to invest here for fear that we 
will not pay in gold, yet these people are sustaining prices to- 
day and sending here all the money that theycan spare. There 
was a panic in gold-using Australia that has bankrupted that 
whole people and sent terror to the banks all over England. We 
know that gold can not be obtained there except by paying for 
it; yet it is coming here. 

Talk about a premium on gold; here is the Treasury of the 
United States that is open to the plunder of every speculator in 
the civilized world. e can take Sherman note or his green- 
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back or any other Government currency there and get gold 
without cost. Did you ever notice the names of these gentle- 
men in New York who are shipping gold abroad, or bringing it 
back? Every one of those names that I have seen has a foreign 
termination; every one of those gentlemen, so far as I am ad- 
vised, is an agent or branch bank of some bank across the water. 

If you go to the Bank of England to get gold for orient you 
must pay a premium on it; if you go to the Bank of ce to 
get gold for export you . on it. The case is 
the same with every other g house in Europe; no gold 
can be obtained there without paying a premium. But here is 
the Treasury of the United States professing to be so helpless 
that it can not prevent every gold speculator from robbing the 
Government of its gold. Our Treasury will not pay out the 
silver which it might pay. - 

The Bank of France apr out silver, or will charge a pre 
mium on gold if itis wanted for anything but domestio use.. But 
the Treasury of the United States, instead of paying out gold 
and silver in equal quantities and thus preserving its gold (if it 
is necessary to preserve it, though I see no necessity of preserv- 
ing it, for all our money is at a premium to-day), lets everybody 

there and get as much gold as he pleases. Why not pay out 

e silver when we have more of it than we have of gold, or pay 
out gold when we have more of it than of silver, and thus protect 
ourselves? 

It is because the Administration is hostile to silver; and thus 
it is surrendering this country to the Shylocks of the Old World 
who have made waruponit. Thearistocracy of western Europe 
has absolutely ta silver in those countries; driven it away 
from there. Here it “nds its only resting place. The last fight 
for the white metal is to be made here in this country and in 
this House, my friends. Will you stand by it now, or will you 
let the Shylocks come and have their way? It is for you to de- 
termine. 

Lthink, Mr. Speaker, that we can trust the people of this coun- 
try on a question of as vital importance as this. The question 
is now before us. This is its last resort. Will you de- 
monetize the money of nearly 70,000,000 of people, witha vast em- 
pire of 3,000,000 of square miles, a people thirsting for money to 
open up new railroads, to establish new factories, to operate new 

of business, to inaugurate new industries; 70,000,000 of 
people demanding money, twice what we have to day & new 
people, anew country, a free people, or they ought to be free 
whether they are or not? 

Are you to give up the fightand let this vast body of our wealth 
go to ruin? Fao not believe it. We know well enough that if 
we repeal this law and give nothing for it, the people of this 


country will regard it as a total demonetization of silver, which 
it will be so far as this Congress is concerned, without any ques- 
tion 


Now, my friends—and I do not care whether you are Democrats 
or Republicans, or who you are, but I appeal to you, especially 
as Democrats—when in 1890 in nearly every State of this Union 
the Democratic party in its platforms demanded free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, when you embodied it in your great 
Chicago national platform, when the Democratic has for 

ears stood before the House and the country as the bulwark in 
Tolente of tħe white metal, in the face of all of these are 
you now to desert the cause and surrender the fight? Can you 
afford to do it? Will you go to your people and tell them that. 
you are not able to carry out the pledges of your platform, the 
promises upon which you were sent here, or any part of it, ex- 
cept that which resulted in the total demonetization of silver 
0 the sacrifice of their interests? 

What does free coinage of silver mean? It means that the 
holders of silver bullion, at some ratio to be fixed in the bill, 
may go to the mints of the Government and have it struck into 
the legah tender money of the country and deposit the dollars so 
coined, if the holder so desires, and have a certificate issued to 
him in place of it. Whatis the effect of unlimited of 
silver in this country, and I invite your attention to this particu- 
larly, because it is a question of vitalimportance? It means 
that the silver coins of the United States at whatever ratio is 
fixed, and I want the present ratio that we have now, 16 to 1, 
maintained precisely as it is, it means that the silver of the 
world can come here in exch: for what we have to sell. 

Yes, it means that the silver of the whole world can come 
here. But they say that we will be flooded with the world’s sil- 
ver, that it will be dumped down upon us. Now, let us see 
about that for a moment. It means that anyone with 16 ounces 
of silver can come here from any part of the world, or with 1 
ounce of gold, and he can buy your grain, he can buy your house 
and lot, he can buy your manufactured product, and a the 
property and EE of all sorts that you have to sell with 


either the one or the other; that is to say, he can buy just as 
much with his 16 ounces of silver as with his 1 ounce of gold. 


With the billions upon billions of pro 


of perty existing in this 
country to-day, and being produced in this country every year, 
we simply offer to exchange that which we have in abundance on 
a basis of 1 pound of gold asthe equivalent of 16 pounds of silver. 
We invite, then, the world to come with its silver and make the 
exchange. Nonation now, itis true, offersin exch for silver 
the gold at any fixed ratio; ee ee, all the silver that is 
coined is used in the countries where it is coined. And why? 
Because no great power offers to exchange commodities for one 
metal or the other at any fixed ratio. That is the only trouble 
with silver to-day. 

Now, it must be remembered that France gave an exam- 
ple to the world in this regard, having kept its silver on a 
parity with gold for a period of seventy years on a ratio of 154 
to 1. It said to the nations of the World, Come with your 
gold and your silver, 15} ounces of silver or 1 of gold, and you 
can buy all of our salable property in France eg you can pay 
us in silver or in gold, just as you choose, on that basis.” dna 
according to the report of the British royal commission of 1888 
on that subject, France was enabled to maintain the parity of 
the two metals at that ratio, for the reason that she had prop- 
erty enough to effect exchanges on that basis. We are in the 
same condition. 

What is it, then, that you are asked to do? It is that we, the 
Government of the United States, we as a A le say to all the 
world, especially the silver-using people, 5 the Asiatic. ná- 
tions and the Great Indies, come here with your white metal if 

ou choose to come, and trade with us on the basis of 16 to Land 
we your commodities from us at that ratio. When you do that, 

not the silver-using people of the world come to our shores 
to make their purchases rather than go to the European powers, 
where they demand a ratio of from 22 to 25? There can be no 
doubt of the answer to that question. 

You at once undermine and sap the prosperity of western 
Europe. You will divert from them all the trade of every silver- 
using 3 in the world, because you offer to sell those people 
property and commodities here that are better, and on better 
terms, than they can get anywhere else in the world. You sa 
their silver will come here. Suppose it does. It will go bac 

ain, because here is the flood gate that is opened for gold and 
silver to come and to go with the tides of trade, of free ex- 
change, in this the greatest country the world ever saw. It will 
come and it will go, and so it will continue; we have 
opened up the mint, we have opened a sluice for the dam that 


now bl es the silver tide. 
Do you sup England could stand that for amoment? Cer- 
tainly not. t has made the manufacturers in Manchester, 


land, the strongest bimetallists in the world to-day? Simply 
the fact that they must sell their commodities in India for the 
India rupee. They are thus interested in the value of that 
silver rupee. They want to maintain it; and if all the manu- 
facturing products of western Europe that are sent here and 
sold to us are sold for silver, as they must be, or gold at our 
ratio, do you not see how quickly you will convert them all to 
bimetallism? Thus you segregate all the industrial inhab- 
itants of western Europe from those who live on fixed incomes; 
the aristocracy, the bondholders, and the coupon clippers. That 
is all there is about it, and we want to segregate them. 

You see, then, that when we do this in this country western 
Europe must come toour standard or abandon commerce with all 
silver-using countries, and with us. Mark that. We are the 
best market in the world for manufactured European products. 
They can not live without this market, and they can not keep 
this market unless they recognize and take our silver at the 
same value that we take it; and they know it. 

{ know thatthe gold owners in that country and this, the bond- 
holders and bankers, those who are liv. on fixed incomes, and 
who are liv. on interest, and whose business it is to loan 
money and to have that money increase in value from year to 
year—they fight this proposition as a matter of course; but I do 
not think they ought to do it, for ultimately I think they would 
be benefited, as. would the industrial people of the world. The 
ought not to fight it. They know what I state is truth, that 
this country gives free coinage of gold and silver at a fair ratio 
it settles the question for the world and drives the world to bi- 


metallism instead of gold monometallism. They know that, and 


hence their eagerness and determination to prevent it. 

It isa fight between the standards; and this t coun 
must settle it, and you, my friends, must think about settl t 
here. It is a serious * It is not only a serious question 
for the American people, but we are appealed to by the oppressed 
in the Old World, those who have not the voice that our people 


in their sovereignty have. 

The opp: of the Old World are appealing to us to settle 
for the world this great question, and to settle it not for men 
who are seeking advantages in the stock markets, not for men 
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who are seekin 
ing, in mone; 
value every 
prođucing masses of the other countries as well as our own, 
whom it is our proud province here to think about and to legis- 
late. They are in a panic, my friends. I want to remind you of 
that, and the will remind you of it when you go home if you are 
not reminded of it now. 

The people are watching this thing. They understand that 
the battle to be fought here is the battle of the standards the 
world over, and the man who fails now they will brand as a 
traitor to the cause which is intrusted to his hands. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this line of my remaaks I wish to have 
read from the Clerk’s desk an extract from the Parliamentary 
Report to which I have referred. 

he Clerk read as follows: 


upon the briskness or slackness of mi 

to 8 and that the price is largely affected by the amount 
of the bills so 

council. 

But these causes were, as far as can be seen, operating prior to 1873, as well 
as subsequent to that date, and yet the silver market did not aw the 
3 5 to these influences from day to day and month to monch Which 

now does. 

192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of some steadying 
infinence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has 
left the silver market subject to the free influence of causes, the fulleffect of 
which was previously kept in check. 

The question therefore forces itself upon us: Is there 1 circum- 
stance calculated to affect the relation of silver to gold which distinguishes 
the later period from the earlier? 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing Hne between an 
epoch of approximate fixity in the relative value 8 and silver and one 

mark bility, is the year when the bimetallic tem which had 
previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation; 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that sys- 
tem, established as it was in countries the population and commerce of 
which were considerable, exerted a material influence upon the relative 
value of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of the 8 metals, it kept the market 
price — 1701 approximately steady at the ratio by law between them, 
namely, 15} to 1. 

When once the conclusion is arrived at that this was the case, the circum- 
stances on which we have dwelt as characterizing the period since 1873 ap- 
por amply sufficient to account for the fall in the price of silver, tending as 

ey all do in that direction; and the fact that on any particular day the 
supply of silver and of council bills may be while the need of remit- 
tance is small, and vice versa, would explain the constant fluctuations in the 
price of silver which have manifested themselves in recent years. 

193. Nor does it appear. tousa ri unreasonable to sup thatthe ex- 
istence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 154 to I fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market 

ce of silyer steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to 
2 it was actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, 

acious, 

The fact. that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities 
at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to af- 
fect the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and 
for whatever country it was destined. It would enabie the seller to stand 
out for a price approximating to the legal ratio and would tend to keep the 
market steady at about that point. 

191. It has been urged that during the earlier of the two ods which we 
have been contrasting, the conditions which existed from to time were 
favorable to the maintenance of the legal ratio; that the great influx of gold 
towards the middle of this century found France with alarge stock of silver, 
and ea this silver, owing to exceptional circumstances, bad a ready outlet 
to 


But we do not think this affords an adequate solution of the problem 
without taking into account the existence of the bimetallic system. It may 
be true that the circumstances referred to were conditions which helped to 
make the bimetallic system operative. But as we have observed before, 
circumstances and conditions of a like nature have been moreor less opera- 
tive both before and since 1873, and yet the effect on the relative value of 
the two metals has been very different. 

105. It is said that the altered circumstances since 1873 would have ren- 
deredit impossible to maintain silver at the former ratio, even if the Latin 
Union had not abandoned the free mintage of silver, and that sooner or 
later bate bimetallic system must have broken down and its steadying in- 
fluence have 8 

To estimate the force of causes without adequate experience of their effects 
in the past is a matter of extreme difficulty, But even if it were true that 
the Latin Union would not have been able down to the present time to pre- 
serve silver from falling below the legal ratio, this does not prove that the 
views which we have propounded as to the causes of the former stability of 
the Koua peice of silver and of its present unstable condition, are incorrect. 

Whether silver would ultimately have fallen to its 
whether the Latin Union could now, by reversing its act 
its mints, restore silver to its former gold value, and reéstablish the former 
condition of stability, are questions very material to another part of the 
case, but the determination of which is not essential to the particular point 
with which we are now dealing. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, as the time of the genile- 
mant from Missouri is about to expire, I asx unsnimous consent 
that he may be allowed to use such time as is necessary in order 
to chemplete his argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OUTHWAITE in the chair). 
The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri have such time as he desires in which to 


complete his argument. Is there objection? (After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. : 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Texas and the House for the courtesy. 
If the gentlemen have given attention to the statement just 


read, I think they will attach all the importance to it that it 
deserves, especially as I say that it has been promulgated by 
twelve experts appointed by the British Parliament, one-half of 
whom were gold PESTRE and among the ablest financiers 
of Europe, and I desire to read a brief extract when the docu- 
ment is returned to me. - 

But I want to call attention to the principle theystate. They 
admit that France was enabled to maintain silver on a parity 
with gold at the ratio of 154 to 1. They admit it, state it, and 
gave the reason why. It is admitted by Herschel, the gentle- 
man who was chairman of this committee that secured the de- 
monetization of silver in India, and it is also admitted by Goschen, 
both of whom are monometallists. 

Now, what was the Í rgen laid down? They say in so many 
words that France had fixed the ratio at 154 to 1 and that France 
had told the nations of the world ‘‘ you could come here with your 
gold and your silver and you can re all that France has, and you 
can buy as much for 154 ounces of silver as you can with 1 ounce 
of gold.” France was able to do that because it was animportant 
country. The report cites the Latin Union, but we know 
that France is substantially the Latin Union. 

It was because it was à country of sufficient power to make those 
exchanges by which it could keep the parity between gold and 
silver the world over; because the world could come there and ex- 
change it for property at that rate; and 1 Why, they say 
no matter where anyone had silver bullion, wherever it be in the 
world, the owner would not take any less at that spot for it than 
he could get in France, less the cost of transportation, and he 
could hold it for that value. 

Now, we frequently hear it said that if we adopt a ratio of 16 
to 1 and coin silver it will have no effect except in this country; 
but if it is coined at that ratio it will affect silver everywhere, 
because the world would know that they could take it atthatrate 
and get that amount for it in the United States. Now, I will 
read from the report of that commission: 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the ratio of 15} silver to lot gold would. in our opinion, be likely to affect the 
price of silver in the market generally whoever the p aser for 
whatever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand up 
8 approximating to the legal ratio and tend to keep the market 
steadily about that point. 

Why, the gold monometallists here tell us thatit will run the 
gold out of the country. Those monometallists whom I have 
read from do not say that, anditisnot true. They say you will 
exchange commodities for it, that you will buy commodities for 
silver and gold at a fixed ratio; and because the holders of the 
silver anywhere in the world can come here with it and ex- 
change it for commodities, silver will be used as much as gold at 
afixed ratio; and it will not matter whether they pay in silver or 
gold. Then you will see the parity between gold and silver re- 
stored and maintained at this rate. France did it, in a territory 
not so large as the State 5 on the floor by my distin- 

uished friend whodid me the honor to have my time extended, 

ving 38,000,000 of people. 

Now, I say, Mr. Speaker, the contention that we lose our gold, 
and that we have got to exchange gold for silver, does not hold 
ood. Itis pi on the broad proposition of a nation which pr 

uces enough wealth; and where is the nation under the shin- 
ing sun that compares with this growing country of ours in 

pulation and increasing development? I believe that I may yet 
ive to see this country with nearly 100,000,000 inhabitants, in- 
creasing, as it does, at the rate of over a million and a half 
annually. 

Many now born, by the time they are voters, will compose part 
of a nation containing perhaps 125,000,000 of people, with unsur- 

energies, with a genius nowhere equaled, and with a 
vast territory upon which those energies and that genius can 
operate. But a short time ago when you looked across the 
Alleghany Mountains you beheld the western wilderness roamed 
only by the savage and the wild beast. To-day it is teeming 
with its millions of civilized people, the great Mississippi Valley, 
and when you cross the Mississippi you just begin to enter the 
great domain of this country of ours, for more than two-thirds 
of it lies beyond the Father of Waters. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is that two-thirds of our territory, rich 
as it is in gold and silver, embedded together in the same de- 
posits, in the same mountains, so that you can not extract the one 


without extracting the other—itis that portion of our territory 
that would give us the money that we need, the money of the 
world, good money, hard money, Democratic money [laughter 
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and applause -a country that the civilized world must look to for 
its future monetary supply if it is to continue on what is called 
the hard-money basis. And 7 e are to- day asked to do what? 


To lay the blighting hand of confiscation upon the millions of 
people inhabiting that country, to turn them out as tramps upon 
the , merely to satisfy the greed of English gold. 

Oh, my God, shall we do such a thing as that? [Applause.] 
Will you crush the people of your own land and send them 
shed: as tramps, will you kill and destroy your own industries, 
and especially the rok Y E of your precious metals thatought 
to be sent abroad everywhere—will you do this simply to satisfy 
the greed of Wall street, the mere agent of Lombard street in 
oppressing the people of Europe and of this country? It can 
not be done, it shall not be done! I speak for the great masses 
of the Mississippi Valley, and those west of it, when I say you 
shall not do it! [Applause.] 

Any political party that undertakes to do it will, in God’s 
name, be trampled, as it ought to be trampled, into the dust of 
condemnation now and in the future. [applause] rayne be 
a Democrat, all my life battling for what I conceived to be - 
mocracy and what I conceived to be right, Iam yetan American 
above Democracy. epee I do not intend, we do not in- 
tend, that any party shall survive, if we can helpit, that will lay 
the confisca hand upon Americansin the interest of England 
or of Europe. Now, mark it. This may be strong language, but 
heed it. The people mean it, and, my friends of tern Democ- 
racy, we bid farewell when you do that thing. [Applause.] 

Now, you can take your choice of sustaining America 
8 American interests, and American laborers and pro- 
ducers, or you can go out of power. We have come to the part- 
ing of the ways. I do not pretend to speak for anybody but my- 
self and my constituents, but I believe that I do speak for the 
great masses of the great Mississippi Valley when I say that we 
will not submit to the domination of any political party, however 
much we may love it. that lays the sacrificing hand upon silver 
and will demonetize it in this country. 

For myself I will not support such a Lapa fond or elsewhere, 
but will denounce it, andas a Democrat I will denounce it as un- 
Democratic and un-American, and will ask the ple of this 
country to condemn it as they ought to have condemned the so- 
called Democrats engaged in it as the agents, the tools—I with- 
draw that word, but I will say as the representatives, uninten- 
tionally, of the money power and the moneyed interests, and not 
of the masses of the American people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you can not hold the Democratic party together 
on thatline. You can not pledge yourselves to bimetallism in 
your platform and ignore it in your legislation. We pledged 
ourselves in the first place to tariff reform, and the people had a 
right to expect us to deal with that first. In my part of the 
country we were told to let silver alone; that we already had a 
law on that subject. They said to us: Do not disturb that ques- 
tion, but take up the tariff; we are united on the tariff [laughter 
on the Republican side]: let us take up the tariff and reform and 
reduce it: the tariff is doing us greatinjury, let usattend to that 
first.” We thought that declaration was sincereand we thought 
the first thing to be taken up was the repeal of the McKinley 
bill. 
Well, now, my people of the Mississippi Valley believed that 

ou would let silver alone, that you would not try to demonetize 
t, that you would let it stand where it is; they believed the 
tariff would be considered first. But when you come to pay that 
ou are going to demonetize silver, let me tell you that this is a 
igger question than the tariff or anything else. This battle of 
the standards is a world-wide question. The question is whether 
we are to be put upon a gold standard; and that question is one 
which in importance is away beyond the year by year regulation 
of your revenue. 

We voted the ticket in good faith; we expected that the plat- 
form would be carried out as was promised—that we would have 
tariff revision, and that when we came to the money question it 
would be regulated according to the Chicago platform, that we 
should have the free coinage of silver, which in itself would de- 
stroy this makeshift. But lo and behold, we find that we were 
tricked, that we were deceived. [Laughter.] And I use that 
language advisedly. IL believe it was not intended by our Eastern 
Democratic friends that tariff reform should be considered first, 
but their main, if not their sole, object was to put their hands 
upon silver and demonetize it and let tariff reform take care of 
itself afterward. [Laughter.] And here we are, just in that 
situation. Reduce the tariff 25 per cent, yet make money in 

old 25 per cent more valuable, the tariff remains as great a 

urden as ever. It takes the same quantity of wheat, corn, pork, 
and cotton to pay it as before. 

A MEMBER. at is where we are at. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; we know where we are at now. Now, I 
tell you I am not going to submit toit. You may pass your pill 


and do these things; but if you do we are going to cut loosefrom 
you. You may go ahead, but you will never trick us again. I 
am g for my people. not charge me with being a 
radical or a fanatic or with indulging in t ts. Ispeak the 
sentiment of the masses of the people I represent, and they are 
resolved upon the policy I have stated. I would not say so if it 
were not true. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have pate f stated, the silver ques- 
tion, as now presented, is not the question we have had presented 
to usin the past. It is true that in what has been called the 
Bland coinage act we passed in this House a free coinage bill (I 
mean not in this particular body, but in the House of Represent- 
atives) by a large majority—by a two-thirds vote. But when it 
went to the Senate there was engrafted upon it a provision re- 
quiring the purchase of at least $2,000,000 worth of silver each 
month and not exceed $4,000,000 worth and its coinage into 
standard silver dollars. at was a bullion purchase bill. 

But mark the distinction: It required every dollar of that bul- 
lion to be coined into money asfast as purchased; and it required 
the issue on that money of certificates redeemable in silver. To 
that extent the measure was in the line of bimetallism. Theonly 
difficulty was the limitation as to the amount. But the present 
law repealed that law. You do not propose now to put us back 
to where we were when you repealed that act, which was adopted 
as a compromise measure providing for the purchase of from 
two million to four million dollars worth of silver per month. 

You propose to wipe out the actof repeal and to leave us where? 


t| You propose to remit us to the demonetizing act of 1873, which 


in all my section of country the Democratic party on every stump 
has denounced as the monumental fraud of the nineteenth century. 
Here is a Democratic House proposing to go right back to that act. 
When you do so you will be guilty of a greater fraud than that act 
itself. I speak advisedly when I say that if the Democratic party, 
afterall the pledges it has made in regard to silver in its platforms, 
national oad State, should take the country back to its condition 
under the act of 1873, you will have consummated the monumen- 
tal fraud of the nineteenth century, because we never expected 
much from Mr. SHERMAN or his party; they never made many 
promises, as we have. 

If we now violate in the light of day every pledge that we have 
made, we shall be convicted of insincerity, of betraying the peo- 
p who sent us here, of bowing our necks meekly to the yoke of 

all street. If Democracy means anything, it is that those who 
come here from the people to represent them should carry out 
their pledges in good faith. It does not mean that we are to 
pass an act which (though some people say it will stop the panic) 
pa put a yoke upon your constituencies for probably centuries 

come. 

I spoke of the British royal commission as having laid down 
the principles by which bimetallism was maintained in France; 
and I contend that this Government can maintain it upon the 
same principles, and at the ratio of 16 tol. Yet the House will 
have the opportunity to vote on different ratios. My objection 
to changing the ratio is, in the first place, that the ratio of 16 to 
1 is that which now exists., It is the ratio of the standard silver 
dollar, which is still the standard silver dollar that it always 
was. It is the lawof the land and basis of equities between debtor 
and creditor. 

Some gentlemen say that gold is the unit of value and the 
standard. What was meant by the unit of value was simply that 
the dollar was the unit of account from which we should reckon 
both down and up—down into fractions and up into multiples. 
It was merely the unit of account for Government accounts and 

rivate debts and everything computed in dollars and cents. 

hat is what itmeant. And that unit was to be coined in silver. 
That was the original act. Whether the unit of value as it ap- 
peared in the act of 1873 was intended to mean anything more 
than the unit of account, I do not care. If it was, then, accord- 
ing to that construction, the silver dollar was the unit of value 
until 1873. 

It was the only dollar authorized and coined until 1849, when 
the gold dollar was authorized to be coined. But the silver dol- 
lar was the unit. Now, in the act of 1878, the title reads ‘‘An 
act for the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal-tender character.” The context refers to the act of 
1837, and the coinfng of the dollar authorized there with the 
same superscription, which is the same standard dollar, the silver 
dollar, that has been identically the same in all of the history of 
our country. That act restored that standard as the standard 
dollar, and displaced the gold dollar. a 

There is no question about that. We do not coin the gold dol- 
lar at all to-day. It is prohibited to be done at the mints, and 
the only dollar that is coined is the silver dollar; and I eat, 
sir, I deny that the gold dollar is the standard of value. hen 
we resumed specie payments and came from the midst of the 
greenback circulation to coin payments, we emerged with a 
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standard silver dollar coined at the mints, and had been for 
nearly a year. In all of our business obligations, in all of our 
contracts since the resumption of specie payments, we refer to 
the standard silver dollar. We have been coining them, and 


our contracts rest on silver as well as on gold. But you want to 
eliminate them altogether and put every on a gold basis. 

But I repeat, sir, I deny the assumption that the gold dollar 

is the standard. I assert that the silver dollar is now, as it has 
always been, the unit of value in this country, and therefore 
that the unlimited coinage of silver will place bullion silver at 
par at the mints and in the world’s markets equally with gold, 
according to the Chicago platform. It must necessarily do it, 
and we will comply with the platform and its pledges by ere, 
our silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. For you must take notice that al 
of the silver in circulation in the world to-day, coined with ref- 
erence to any ratio to gold, is about 154, or below that amount. 
Four billions of silver money is in circulation at a coinage ratio 
of about 154, while ours is 16 to 1. We have departed so far 
from the coinage ratio of the world as to go above 154. But why ? 
What reason is there for going above 16 to 1. 

I say, sir, and the statistics will demonstrate the fact, that if 
you go back for the last twenty years and compare the production 
of gold with that of silver, that the ratio of production will be 
found to be about 153, or between that and 16 to 1. Of course 
within the last four or five years the production of silver has 
increased, but you must take, in making comparisons of this 
character, long periods and not afew years. Take then for this 

urpose the production of silver for the last twenty years or since 
the price of silver has begun to fall, and the ars beet pro- 
duction of the two metals is about 153, or something below 16 to J. 

There is, then, noreason why we should change the existing 
ratio, except we admit in order to change the ratio that restor- 
ing — — to its proper and legitimate function will not restore 
its value. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Can the gentleman name 
any country of the world, where they have free coinage to-day, 
where the coin is not debased exactly to the bullion value? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Isay can the gentleman name 
any country with free coinage where the coin and bullion are 
not exactly of the same value, and that the bullion value of that 
country is just the coin value? 

Mr. BLAND. There is no country I know of to-day where 
gold and silver are coined at any fixed ratio free. I am not 

oing on the hypothesis that Mexico or some weak country like 
tcan, by any of its enactments, have any material effect upon 
the question. 

I am speaking of a system for this country where it is pro- 
posed to coin the two metals at a fixed ratio, or of a country 
which, in the language of this report of the British commission, 
is of ‘sufficient importance to be considered,” where it has 
property and products and commerce enough to make exchanges, 
and that country was France. I am not taking a little country 
like Mexico, that has no fixed relation between the metals, or 
even India. I speak of bimetallism, having a fixed ratio, and 
where the country is strong enough in its products to say we 
will give as much in exchange for 16 ounces of silver as for 1 
ounce of gold. This can not be made to apply to single-standard 
countries. I am speaking of bimetallism, or where a nation of 
sufficient commerce fixes a ratio of exchange for the two metals 
with free coinage for both. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Can you name such a na- 
tion now? 

Mr. BLAND. I say that this royal commission, whose re- 
port I read awhile ago, admitted that France did it for over 
seventy years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Any country could have 
done it then, but no country has done it for the last twenty 


ears. 
z Mr. BLAND. No country has been trying todo it for the 
last twenty years, and I want this country totry it. [Applause.] 

Here is a country which, in the direction of its resources, is 
larger to-day than France, England, and Germany thrown to- 
gether. I say that advisedly. I do not mean that it is larger in 
population, for we have not 6501 the population. I do not mean 
greater in its visible wealth, for we have not that; but I do 
mean in our resources to be developed, in our demands for money 
as a new people. They are old and effete and worn out, and 
doomed to particular habits. 

We are progressing and demanding money every day. Every 
new factory that is started in this country is a direct demand 
upon the monetary supply, and a contraction of the currency to 
that extent. Every railroad that is builtis a demand upon your 


volume of money, and a contraction of the currency to that ex- 
tent, as compared to everything else. Every farm that is opsned 
is a new demand for money, and a contraction of the volume of 
currency; and here we are opening up vast territories, and we 
ss, be to open up more still. All these things demand money 
and must draw upon the present supply, and to that extent the 
currency is contracted, as compared to everything else. 

Now, you can not do business on a contracted currency in this 
country. So that Isay we are not to be compared with those peo- 
ple; and when gon compare us, in the way of new demands, new 
developments, in population to be increased, we are greater than 
all of them combined; and when a gentleman admits that France 
and England and Germany, or two of them or all of them, could 
fix the ratio, they admit that this country can do more than all 
of them together. [Applause.] There is no question about that. 
You admit all the argument there is in it when you admit that 
much; and here is a commission composed of the most eminent 
experts of the Old World, a gold commission which admits that 
France did this thing, and practically admits that France could 
still do it if she wanted to. 

We have been befogged upon this subject. We have been 
misled and misrepresented. It is difficult to get a silver argu- 
ment into the subsidized press of this country, and it seems that 
nearly all the metropolitan papers are included in that term. 
They will talk about nothing But banks and bonds and gold, and 
they control practically the press; but the great argument is to 
come at last, and will come unless you settle it here. It will 
not stop, but it will be settled. 

But if you an we are not able to fix the ratio at 16 to 1, we 
have offered other propositions. I have stated that I will not 
vote against a free-coinage bill because the House may fix a ratio 
that I do not like. I do believe, and I admit the proposition, that 
the fixing of the ratio is a fair question for discussion and debate; 
but I do assert that, as a constitutional question, free coinage is 
enjoined by the Constitution, notwithstanding the learned argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland Mr. RAYNER] to the con- 
trary. [Laughter.] The Constitution inhibits any State in this 
Union from making anything a legal tender except gold and 
silver, and it confers upon Congress the sole power to coin money 
and regulate its value. 

Now, does that mean that a State shall make nothing a legal 
tender, and that Congress will refuse to make anything a legal 
tender? If the States have conferred a pavor upon Congress, 
the exercise of which is necessary to the life of the States, I sa; 
it is treason to the States to deny that right as a legal proposi- 
tion. The States have given up the power to coin money and to 
make legal tender, and have conferred that power upon Con- 
gress. If Congress refuses to exercise this power which is neces- 
sary to the very existence of the State, it is, so to speak, dis- 
union. We ought to give back, then, to the States the power to 
coin money and regulate its value and to make legal tender. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here we are. No State in this Union can 
coin money or make anything a legal tender except gold and 
silver. We are denying to them a privilege conferred by the 
Constitution of this country, which says they may make 2018 and 
silver a legal tender. Yetwewill not coin it, will not conform to 
the Constitution and do our duty. Not only that, but coin 
money” means an automatic supply. One of the arguments that 

ou can adduce in favor of coin money in place of paper money 

is that coin money can not be overissued, and that is the most 
important distinction. 

nother argument is that it is not so easily burned np: The 
metals are not so easily destroyed. Many other qualities per- 
tain to it which it is not necsssary to explain; but the great 
thought underlying all is that the supply of gold and stlver is 
limited by nature, that contracts are based upon the stock on 
hand, accumulated for ages, as the world has grown up in busi- 
ness; that the values of contracts are fixed by the money of the 
world thus accumulated, and that the annual supply is so small 
in amount compared with the vast stock on hand—hardly 1 per 
cent a year—that you can not impair the equity of contracts by 
largely inflating the volume of money, nor very seriously distur 
property values by lowering the value of the money by a large 
supply. 

ut here we want to interfere with that automatic supply. 
When we have free coinage and the mints open, the production 
of gold and silver supplies the volume in the manner I have 
stated: for you make all the stocks of gold and silver on hand and 
all that comes in the future a part of the possible monetary sup- 
ply. Nature limits the supply, so that we can not overissue it if 
we want to. Very good; but some wise people about twenty 
years ago thought that this continuing supply of gold and silver 


was interfering with those holding bonds and drawing inter- 
est, and living on fixed incomes. They thought the production 
probably 


of silver was going to be 2 increased, and woul 
lower the value of both gold and silver as money, and hence 
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they undertook by le 
of money and to inhibit the coinageof one of the precious me 
in order to protect the volume of money from that increase. 


tion to prevent the automatic supply 


Now, we better be on a * system than a system like 
that. If we are to regulate the volume of money by prohib- 
iting the coinage of one of the metals, why not abandon the 
metals altogether and go to paper at once ? eareasked to be- 
lieve that the contention is true that we do notneed much money 
anyhow, because 90 per cent of the business of the world is done 
on credit. Why not 100 per cent,and get rid of money alto- 
gether? [Laughter and applause. 

The time has come, my friends, when credit goes very slow and 
alittle money very much faster. There is always a day of liqui- 
dation, and you must have the money. But, as I said before, if 
90 per cent is credit money, why nota 100 percent? Let us print 
credit money, but let that money rest upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment not upon the credit of some bankers in London or 
Wall street. There is about 90 per cent of the American peo- 
pe who do not know anything about credit. They have to do 

eir business on a cash basis. They must have money. 

The concluding part of our bill provides that the dollar coined, 
whatever it may be, may be deposited and a silver certificate is- 
sued on it, as now provided by law; so that if you reach a ratio 
of 18, 19, or 20 to 1, you still have the same right to a certificate 
that you have to-day. F 

Mr. HEARD. I rise toa point of order. There is so much 
confusion in the House that we can not hear the gentleman speak. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. z 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, in closing thisargument— 
and asstated, an argument entirely without preparation, not ex- 
pecting that k would speak to it at all to-day—I wish to say that 
the time has come when we will have to decide whether or not 
this coun is to come to monometallism or bimetallism. I 
think it is the duty of this House, and especially of my associ- 
ates, to settle this money question, and to settle it on the linesI 
have pointed out, not by piecemeal, and not by a repeal of an 
act that sustains the value of silver before fixing the ratio, not 
to demonetize silver and then undertake to restore it afterwards; 
but we have time now to arrange, according to the principles of 
bimetallism, a measure in conformity with our promise to the 
American people; and we ask our friends on the other side of 

question—our Democratic friendson this side, who are so 
eager to get rid of the Sherman law, so called, and which I do 
not defend upon any other principle than that it is the only law 
which sus silver until we can fix the ratio—I ask them to 
come in all fairness and enable us to carry out our pledges to re- 
store bimetallism to this country. If you do not, yours is the 


responsibility, not ours. ud applause.] 
r. PENCE Mr. Speaker, were it not for the extraordinary 
interest of the le who have sent me here, in the solution of 


this question and in the termination of this discussion, I certainly 
should not presume, a new member, and here upon the first day 
of the discussion, to take advantage of the opportunity given me 
by grace of the Speaker of the House. But there is not a dis- 
trict, saving and excepting only the district of gr 85 85 ue from 
Colorado, whose people, old and young, all of them, watch 
with as much concern the developments of the next fourteen 

S. 

was sorry, Mr. Speaker, to note the tone and words of the 
gentleman from Maryland r. RAYNER] who opened this dis- 
cussion; sorry to see him carry here what we have seen carried 
now so long through the columns of the metropolitan press, a 
an wagers to treat those of us in Western districts 5 
to live in the rugged hills where silver is digged, as if we were 
foreigners or aliens. I do not exactly gather the reason why the 
gentleman from Maryland should 8 the Treasury Depart- 
ment acting the part of a pawnbroker to the silver miners of 
Colorado and Nevada. May the gentleman knows more of 
pawnbroking than I do; I know but little. Maybe it was because 
as I thought then, the sign that is hung out is agolden sign, and 


the strife within is to deliberately, constantly, always, Jew down 


the men who bring the silver to them. 

That that has been the policy of the present Department is 
now beyond doubt. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman might have passed by any such allusion as he made to 
those who have builded up the empires of Colorado and Nevada. 
Itis true that the people of Colorado mine silver, and, under the 
law since 1873, are eompelled to sell it and can not coin it. Itis 
true that they must come with it as a commodity, and not asa 
coin metal, and it is because the people of thatsection have come 


to understand that the platform promises were what the gentle- 
man from land ed them, glitter ketch words ”— I 
suppose catch words” was intended that within the last twelve 


months there has been there, not only within the caiions among 
our hills, F our prairies, an asser- 
tion in line with the feeling of political independence which has 


3 85 old party lines and distinctions absolutely out of existence, 
i not a man there but stands ready to givesome reason for his 
action and for the faith that dwells in him. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us in Colorado had been Democrats until, 
from the gallery of this House, a year ago last March we wit- 
nessed a scene in the Fifty-second Congress, a Congress with an 
overwhelming Democratic majority pledged to the remonetiza- 
tion of silver according to the ‘‘ glittering catch words” of its 
platform—until, I say, we saw that House of Representatives as- 
sembled in this Hall and saw thatitrequired the vote of the gen- 
tleman who was then and is now Speaker to make a tie, to pre- 
vent 3 death of the Stewart silver bill which had 
Senate 


That was what put to more serious thought those of us who 
had been Democrats all our lives and had never learned how to - 
scratch a ticket. That, followed by the acts which came later 
in the year, was what drove us out of the Democratic party. 
And I am here to bring to the serious attention of the mem- 
bersof this House the reasons of the political uprising which oc- 
curred there, and to trace it, if I may in the short time allotted to 
me, directly and distinctly to this issue. It was not due to the 
issues that have been mentioned in the Democratic or the Re- 
penisen press, not to the tariff issue, and above all, not to the 

ue spoken of by the New York Sun, which claims that the 
Democratic came into power because Mr. Reed of Maine 
had been a Czar! HAUEI] 

Mr. Speaker, in 1884, when the silver issue was first formally 
presented before the people, the Dəmocratic party declared its 
pone in unequivocal terms, and at that time every Democrat 

the land, East and West, accepted its declaration as standing 
for the remonetization of silver. e scene here to-day is strange 
enough to attract the attention of every thoughtful voter. Isit 

ible that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER|,-utter- 
Ing the sentiments he does, and the gentleman from Missouri 
pe BLAND], uttering the sentiments he does, were both elected 
“te = upon the same identical platform? [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Yes; since 1881 and the departure that was inaugurated be- 
tween November, 1884, and March, 1885, just sueh incongruous 
5 have sprung up within the lines of the good old 

mocracy. When the Democratic party in 1884 met in con- 
vention it declared itself in this language : 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

That meant the remonetization of silver at its old ratio, and it 
was so accepted by the producers of this country, and the party 
that had lost its power and its prestige in 1860 was reinstated at 
the other end of this avenue; but, before the inauguration of 
March, 1885, that platform had been deliberately slapped in the 
face and spat upon. What followed during the four years of 
the first Cle administration? Not one sincere effort, so 
far as the Administration was concerned, to remonetize silver. 

When in 1888 the party convention met, we found that the 
Democratic party, not being brave enough, not having temerity 
enough, to go before the American people and again present Mr. 
Cleveland upon a silver pion, was absolutely silent upon that 
question, and the Republican party, which it seems to me has 
been for many years working“ one side of the street, while the 
other fellows worked the other—the Republican party declared: 

We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 

that an effort be made to unite all commercial nations 


world, and we urge 
in the establishment of an international standard which shall fix for all the 
relative value of gold and silver coinage. 


No, Mr. Speaker, I mistake. I have read the language of the 
Republican platform of 1884; but in 1888 the Democratic plat- 
form having been, as I haye said, silent on the silver question, 


the Republicans declared their position in this language: 
The Republican party is in fayorof the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Ad: tration in its et- 


torts to demonetize silver. 
ghter and applause.] 
r. Speaker, it is not my purpose here or now to go one ste 
farther in allusion to political parties or to take part in a parti- 
san discussion. Any like that would be farthest from my 
purpose to-day. Elected last fall bya people as brave, as buoyant, 
as hopeful as any constituency which ever in any day has hon- 
ored any member of this House, I know that now their indus- 
tries lie prostrate, pinned to the earth by the course of the 
present Administration; by the course of past Administra- 
tion; by the Pena pene and present, of those who had been 
elected upon silver pla orms and silver pledges. 

-I certainly would be guilty of a violation of my dut; 
if I should at this time go into any a 
might be calculated to alienate from 
positive or negative man, one single itive or 
And inasmuch as the Democracy in this 


to them 
which 
e silver forces one single 
tive vote. 
ouse—inas- 
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much as, according to all reports which we have been able to 
obtain, the bulk of the vote in favor of silver must come from 
that side—I desire to recall to them the words of one or two of 
their own statesmen. Inasmuch as the doubt which exists, ex- 
ists as to how votes shall be cast by members of the majority of 
this House who were elected last fall upon the platform ado 
at Chicago, I want to remind them of some words of their own 
le. 
ig y I be permitted to read, without sending to the Secretay, 
the words of that statesman who, when unlettered and free, 
standing the manly representative of an independent constitu- 
ency, uttreed the words of wisdom with which he has always 
been gifted and which, until lately, have been accom by a 
courage equal to their wisdom and patriotism. Mr. Carlisle 
upon this floor, in 1878, used the words which I am about to read. 
And how came he to use them? Let me recite one or two ex- 
lanatory circumstances, Senator Stanley Matthews had intro- 
EES at the other end of the Capitol the resolution known as 
“the Matthews resolution,” which recited the nature of the leg- 
islation that governed the issue of various bonds, and concluded 
with this language: 


all the bonds of the 
hereinbefore recited are pa: 
Government of the Uni States, 
—.— edgy es e sui giver coins ey legal tender in 
bonds, prin 1 and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in 
ion of the rights of the public creditor. 

At that same time this House had under consideration impor- 
tant matters in this same line. The gentleman who so long and 
bravely has borne the silver standard—the gentleman who pe 
ceded me in this discussion—*‘ Silver Dick” BLAND, as we love 
to call him in our country—was at that time chairman of the 
coinage committee which in pre tion a free-coinage bill. 
The Matthews resolution, which passed the Senate within 
afew hours after its introduction by a vote of 43 to 22, came to 
this House, and three days afte it was this House 
without debate by a vote of 189 to 79. Mr. Carlisle voted for 
the resolution, and when a few days afterward, on the 2ist of 
February, 1878, the Bland coinage bill was under consideration 
in this House, he, then untrammeled and free, a leader and not 
a follower, a sender of messages, not a bearer, used these words: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none 3 and 1 
Bee no reason to a) d that it will ever become so. will be 


conspiracy which seems to have been 

by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age, The consummation of such ascheme 
Would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entiremovable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
carring on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, 
would not uce anything like the prolonged an on 
of society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world. 

At that time the Democratic side of the House applauded these 
words. Do they stand ready to applaud these words now? Do 
they believe that Mr. Carlisle uttered a truth, or do they pro- 
pose, under the use of what one of the N from the State 
of New York, in a recent article in the North American Review, 
spoke of as the use of all the means in the hands of the Admin- 
istration”—do they propose, under such pressure now, to follow 
in ‘he surrender that the Secretary of the Treasury himself has 


made? 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that all the trust that has been 
laced by the people in the promises of the two great ties 
been entirely misplaced. I do not—and shall not until the 
last moment and under compulsion—accept the declaration now 
made, that the President having construed the platform of 1892, 
all those who were aligned with him last fall must accept his 
construction. It is true that his ə was not an entire sur- 
prise to the people of the West. We here and there for 
some time been noting the signs of the times—trying to deter- 
mine what the indications were and what must inevitably be the 
result of this discussion and of the action of the Administration. 
While Mr. Harrison was President Mr. Carnegie contributed 
to the columns of the North American Review his famous arti- 
cle upon the A BC of money,” and seemed to for many 
when lie said that, though a life-long Republican and a life-long 
otectionist, if in the next campaign (that was the campaign of 
892) there should be upon one sidea candidate who was a single 
gold-standard man and a free-trader, and upon the other a high 
protectionist in favor of the double standard, he, Andrew Car- 

negie, the owner of fortunes which we had supposed were chiefl 
pm through protection, should support ‘the free-trade oie 
standard man. 
Is it any wonder that we were put to thought, to serious 


tho 
in 


ht? But last fall the Chicago platform in our section, as 
of the wheat, cotton, and corn States of this Union, had re- 
ceived that construction which has been placed upon it by the 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] here to-day, and not the 
construction placed upon it by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], and we still believed that it was possible that 
the promise was to be kept. Many hesitated and doubted, and 
those who had been for life allied with the Republican pariz 
turned to the Minneapolis straddle of last year and claim 
that it must be accepted as meaning the coinage of silver. If 
that be true, where are the members of this (the Rep blican) 
side of the House who used to maintain that construction? What 
roportion of them are to be found maintaining by their vote to- 

y the position maintained by their representatives in the corn 
and wheat States in last October and November? 

A little time passed by, Mr. Speaker, and we first took serious 
alarm this summer. e still had hoped against hope, and even 
now hope, perhaps, against hope. ButlastJune when from the 
pen of the gentleman [Mr. COCKRAN] who now leads, as I under- 
stand it, the New York Democracy in this assault against silver 
in this country—when he in the North American Review in 
ad article on the financial outlook said to the world and to us 

a 
The recent utterances of the President and of the Secre of the 8 


ury, however, appear to settle the question that the present on 
is determined to use all the means at its command to maintain a gold 


standard— 
and when further he said— 


The question of free co of silver by the United States may be excluded 
from consideration, as no deems the of such a law within the 
limits of possibility during the present A: tration— 


well indeed — those who had hoped as against hope have be- 
come terrorized with fear and apprehension. And since that ut- 
terance of last June, followed by this construction which Mr. Pres- 
ton, Acting Director of the Mint, placed upon the Sherman law 
of 1890, an encouragement thereby was given to the English 
creditors, who in the nature of things desired a gold standard 
in this country, little by little the hopes of our people have been 
cast down, and not, Mr. S er, until within the last forty- 
eight hours have the hopes of any of us been revived. And why? 

Because we have fo upon consultation with members of this 
House, upon both sides of it, that they appreciate and realize the 
fact that the people who sent them here sent them with the ex- 
pectation that under no conditions and under no circumstances 
would a surrender on this vital principle be made to such a mes- 
sage as that which has been sent to us by Mr. Cleveland; and 
that the people—I do not mean the bankers who meet every night 
and flood us with petitions, nor the committees of boards of trade, 
but I mean what rge Wilson, of Missouri, calls the fellows 
who follow the mule in the corn rows under the hot July and 
August sun$”—I mean that these people still believe that this 
House of Representatives, equal in heey with the body that 
sits in the other end of this Capitol, in power, closer to 
the people, fresher from their midst, will not sooner out 
the white fag of surrender than will the gentlemen of the higher 
body at the other end of the building. And within two weeks 
the people will have come to know whether that conclusion is 
well founded or otherwise. 

I say, then, Mr. Speaker, that we have renewed our hopes be- 
cause the members of this House can not fail to recall, when once 
reminded of it, that nowhere, at no time, at no State convention 
within the limits of the United States, except once in the State 
of Massachusetts two years ago, has the Democratic party ever 
presumed to declare for the single gold standard now urged by 
the President. No member of the House in the majority, and 
but few in the minority, and none in the smaller minority to 
which I belong, came here with any other expectation upon the 
partof the people who sent them than thatsilver would be raised, 
not stricken down; elevated, not made prostrate: and that the 
standard dollar which has been the Republican dollar, which has 
been the Democratic dollar, which has been the dollar of all the 
people, should receive, not the cold shoulder, but the bright and 
warming and beaming smile of the members on all sides of this 
question. 

Is there any member here from a wheat or cotton State who 
feels that he can go home and explain to his people that he did 
a patriot’s duty and well fulfilled the commission with which he 
was intrusted when he suddenly, without notice to his constitu- 
ents, surrendered to the call of the gold-standard men? It may 
be that there are those who can. I mention this, not as a threat, 
but as a simple reminder to the members of this House that the 
same voters who sent us here last fall by their suffrages cer- 
tainly have not all of them become forgetful of the conditions 
upon which we were sent. They have not all of them failed to 
regard 


ee the understanding upon which we were honored and 
Upon what theory, I ask, can a Republican minority, by a pre- 
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ponderance of its votes or by any considerable number of its 
votes, find justification before the people of this 2 in carry- 
ing out the behest and command of a Democratic A istra- 
tion? Upon what line or theory are they to explain when eee 
go home next time that their duty was patriotically perform 
and that their pledges were fulfilled? Itis strange—and we have 
regarded it as strange since this discussion originally began— 
that to-day, not ps amongst the members of this House, 
and I will not say so, but in the columns of the metropolitan 
press, Democratic and Republican, we find the same men who, 
upon the tariff question, have for years and years besought the 
American people to stand out against England, and England’s 
uper conditions, and to maintain here under our own bright 
Stats and Stripes an American policy, now most active in try 
to prevail upon the members of this House, by their editor 
utterances, to surrender absolutely any idea of America having 
an licy of her own upon the money question. 

e find this true in the press of both of the great parties, and 
why doesit happen? How does it happen that those who were 
so jealous of the American plan and the American policy, who 
have so roundly denounced the attempt of the Democracy to 
surrender to the Cobden Club and to the free traders of ug- 
land and to bring our poor laboring men into competition wit 
the pauper labor of Europe, how does it happen that now and 
here upon this question of greater importance you protest that 
we must wait upon England, that we must not remonetize until 
England consents, and that when we remonetize we must do so 
at à ratio which meets with the approval of England? 

What! Wait upon England to fix the ratio for us? With one 
twenty-fifth of the population of the earth, producing two-fifths 
of the silver, shall we yield the entire vantage that comes thereby 
to them? Just as well say to them that by arbitrary law, final 
and irrevocable, we would gointo international commission with 
England and Germany to determine what should be the price of 
the wheat, the corn, and the cotton; for, as they need the one they 
need the other, and like as they must have the one they must 
have the other. 

But we find this condition of affairs: We find, according to 
the claims that are made, a considerable proportion of the Re- 
publican minority stand ready to do that which they never 
would do for a President of their own selection—ready to sur- 
render. 

Let me say to the gentlemen from the West and South that 
in the East we find no difference. When this vote comes, two 
weeks from now, unless the political denomination of each mem- 
ber is designated, when you go down the call of the “ayes” who 
support the message of the President, how are you to tell the 
Eastern Democrat from the Eastern Republican ? 

According to prophecies made, you will find them standing 
together; and I maintain, now and here, to the members from 
the West and South, that there should be that same degree of 
vigor and energetic organization for the protection of our 

le that you find down here, east of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Re less of pary Domogan and Republicans alike, you should 

a determ on and a purpose to redeem now, in Wash- 
ington, the promises that were made out in Illinois and Ten- 
nessee and Iowa last September and October. Unless that is 
done, the reckoning that must finally come—mentioned now in 
no sense as a threat—must be one that will call upon the mem- 
bers of those sections for a plain and candid explanation of the 
reasons for the surrender now. contemplated by the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

I say, why is it, Mr. Speaker, that, regardless of ty, we find 
the Eastern and Northeastern members of this House united? 
Because, according to the course of the financial legislation ever 
since the war, every benefit has been diverted to them and ever. 
burden has been shifted apon our Western people. And when 
speak of our Western Esop e I allude now only to those who dwell 
in the mining States. Those who dwell in mining States went 
into the vastnesses of those hills, into that wilderness upon the 
very frontier of what you gentlemen in your old-time geogra- 
phies marked as the Great American Desert, and by their energy 
and pluck they have there builded up anempire of wealth. They 
went there under what protection of the Federal law? They 
went there under the protection of a law that had been upon our 
books since the days of Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson. 
Never once had that policy been interfered with. Never once 
had any of the people asked that it be revoked. Never once 
under any circumstances had there been any body, commercial 
or otherwise, asking for the repeal of that law. 

Now, the transactiondone in this House in 1873, according to 
all the 8 from members of both political parties then 
here represented, was done covertly and secretly by fraud; and 
the people who had settled that section, who had developed the 
mines of that 3 who had produced the silver necessary 
for the money uses of this land, had no notice in the world that 


the doors of the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Car- 
son were to be suddenly, without notice, without demand from 


anywhere, closed against their product. It is not n now 
and here, or at this day, to réview any of the testimony as to the 
manner of the demonetization of silver. 

We all know to-day that there lives but one man, and he the 
senior Senator from Ohio, who pretends that the demonetiza- 
tion act was demanded by anybody, or that anybody except him- 
self understood it to be a demonetization act. And from that 
time, as soon as the people understood that silver had been 
stricken down or assaulted, an effort has been made by the 
people of this country to secure from one or the other of the 
great political parties a promise that has been made in each suc- 
cessive cam for its remonetization. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know—of course, no man can tell now— 
how many there will be to follow the course of the eminent gen- 
tlemen who but a few years ago stood upon this floor and ad vo- 
cated the remonetization of silver and who to-day are members 
of the President's official family and seem to be committed against 
that policy. It is hard and difficult, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings to reach any determination; but I have said, and say again, 
that the people in whose behalf I speak upon this floor still are 
gathered together 3 their homes and idly around the 
furnaces where the fires have been compelled to expire. 

In that Commonwealth which possessed but six months ago a 
degree of wealth equal to any State in this Union, they are 
bracing each other up to-day with the expression of hope that 
in this body there will be found enough and more than enough 
to stand against the message of the President, and to stund for 
the fulfillment of the promises that have been made, to stand 
courageously and valiantly in behalf, not of the creditor class 
but of the debtor class of this land, and here finally to say by 
their votes that the time has not yet come when one branch of 
this Government can be compelled by another, or driven by an- 
other, or persuaded or cajoled by another into an act which will 
add to the amount of the indebtedness of every debtor and add 
to the credit of every creditor, whether on this or upon the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Let me ask of the gentlemen from the New England States, 
while it is to your plain advantage to increase the value of the 
dollar, while it is to your advantage to make it so that it will 
take more of wheat and more of corn and more of the products 
of every kind of the broad acres of the West with which to buy 
it, whether that product is purchased or taken in the payment of 
a debt: Can you afford as Americans, can you afford as the 
fathers of the boys and girls who went into our country and 
there raised the flag and extended the wealth and the territory 
over which it waves—can you, because of the pitiful pencon tego 
of advantage you will got, vote for a policy which gives the 
bulk and the majority of the increase of credit to those who have 
no citizenship or interest in this land? 

It is true, as we look upon it in the West, that Boston will get 
its share of the benefit of sustaining the law which the Presi- 
dent seeks. Itis true that New York will also; but after all, 
London, England, will have four-fifths of it. Can you, Repre- 
sentatives from the New England States, afford as patriots, as 
Americans, for the pitiful share of advantage you will secure, 
join in the demand of England for the legislation that is here 
proposed? 

Why do I suggest this? Mr. Speaker, only a year or two ago 
we in the West heard, as you did in the South and East, the 
proclamation of the ‘‘Plumed Knight,” who was then upon his 
visit in France, I believe, and we remember that the cable car- 
ried to us and to you the account of the vast increase of the 
wealth of this land, and we joined and shared in the pride and 
satisfaction that came to us when that eminent leader of his 
party pointed out that we not twice more, but five times more 
than any other nation upon the face of the globe, had increased 
our wealth from 1880 to i890; and so we had. 

We found an aggregate wealth of sixty billions to sixty mil- 
lions of people; and a simple arithmetical calculation gave us 
the average for every man, woman, and child in arms in the 
country at $1,000. Ido not know what the facts were in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The average there may have been all right, but 
in Iowa, Colorado, and some other States, the average was not 
found to turn out 5 The aggregate was all right, 
but a further study was and the same census upon which our 
pride in the West had been founded, the same sworn returns, re- 

rts, and statistics which had filled us with satisfaction and 
joy. pointed out to us that within that decade the increase in 
wealth of Massachusetts alone had been $569,000,000. 

Five hundred and sixty-nine millions! If that were true, what 
must be the increase of wealth in the broad, rich acres of Illinois 
and of Indiana? Well, the same statistics brought us to a reali- 
zation of the fact that Nebraska, and Iowa. and Illinois, and In- 
diana, and Louisiana, and Mississippi, and Alabama, and Geor- 
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th industrious men and women, containing fifty-eight times 
as many acres as Massachusetts, fourteen times as many people 
to start with in 1880, and twice as much assessed value, the 
census, I say, brought us to a realization of the fact that the 
whole nine of these great empire States had ed in wealth in 
the same period but $559,000,000. Massachusetts alone had 
gained ten millions more than the entire nine! 

These are the facts and figures, gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, which have been studied in the humble cot- 
tages and homes of the western plains and hills. These are the 
couditions which the people there will no longer hesitate to re- 
buke, It is no wonder that Mr. Carnegie, standing not only for 
a protected class but for the creditor class, for the class that 
holds the evidences of indebtedness over all the productive 
sections of this country, the class that holds the State and count; 
and town and city and township bonds of every agricultura 
State and levies the first tribute as an interest ch that is 
levied upon the people’s toil—it is no wonder that he should say 
that if he were r to relinquish either the dimes which 
came to him through protection or the dollars which came to 
him through infamous and imbecile financial legislation, he 
would hold on to the dollars and say good-bye to the dimes. It is 
no wonder that he should say that in 1892, if put to a selection 
between a free-trade gold-standard candidate and a high-pro- 
4 pag double-standard candidate, he would support the free 
trader. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER 
spoke of the Sherman law as one that had brought crisis an 
disaster upon this country by its enforcement. The trouble has 
been that at no time since its enactment has either the letter 
or the spirit of that law been enforced. 

It seemed very strange to us that any bill which purported to 
provide for either the purchase or the coinage of more silver 
should be called by the name of the “Sherman act.” It seemed 
anomalous to us that a bill sometimes called a silver bill should 
at other times be called the Sherman bill, and it took some time 
and some research to discover why the Senator from Ohio, whose 

ition on this subject has always been understood, should in 
890 have voted for and supported a measure which provided for 
the use or the purchase of more silver than was provided for 
under the Blaud-Allison act. It of course was found to be the 
proviso in that bill, which perna the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after a fixed date, in the exercise of his discretion, to prac- 
tically terminate and cut off all coinage of silver. 

It was not because the law 1 for the purchase of four and 
one-half million ounces of silver per month as against $2,000,000 
worth under the Bland law that the Senator from Ohio gave it 
his support. It was because after a fixed time—the Ist of July, 
1891—the Secretary of the Treasury, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, was given suthortiy to cut off entirely the future coin- 
age of silver, and that was done. Itwas that proviso in the bill 
that secured thesupportof the Senator from Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not, and it has not been at any time, the extent of the use 
of silver, but the kind of the use of silver, to which our people 
have objected. 

When Mr. Harrison last fall spoke of an enlarged use of sil- 
ver, in line with his policy of purchasing it at the lowest possible 
price and as a commodity, the objection me ig our part was not 
to the extent of the use, but to the kind of use. Upon the floor 
of the Senate in 1850 and odd, when there wasa discussion upon 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise act, Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, spoke in feeling terms against an arbitrary law that 
would prevent him from carrying into the State of Missouri the 
3 family servant that had dwelt with him for years; and 
the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Wade, in answering him, said: 


The law and we do not protest against the Senator carrying with him his 
colored servant into the State of ouri. What we protest against is his 
selling her after he gets her there. 


[angair 

r. Speaker, as I have said, it is the kind and not the extent 
of the use of silver that we complain of; and we believe, as sin- 
cerely as any class of citizens ever believed in a political tenet, 
that the rehabilitation of silver will be as directly and positively 
to the advantage of all the producers on all the acres in the 
West and South and to the laborers in the East as it will be to 
the advantage of the silver miners in the mountain States. 

As to figures and statistics touching this matter, I shall trust 
to my colleague and others who may follow me in this discus- 
sion to advise the House. Withoutdetaining the House further, 
I thank it for its attention. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call attention to a por- 
tion of the language of the order adopted this morning. That 
order provides that the daily sessions of the House shall continue 
from II a. m until 5 p. m., and that night sessions may be held 
for debate only, at the request of either side.” Unless some pro- 
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vision be made for a night session, the Chair, at the hour of 5 
o'clock, will declare the House adjourned until to-morrow morn- 
ing at ll o'clock. The Chair does not know the disposition of 
the House as to a night session; that matter the House will de- 
termine for itself. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the House, but had not 


concluded; when 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama will please 
suspend. The Chair will lay before the House some personal 


requests of members. 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revis- 
sion. See Appendix.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. SICKLES, for two weeks, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. RYAN, until Monday, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. HAUGEN, for five days. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o’clock havin 
accordance with the order heretofore made, the 
adjourned until to-morrow at II o'clock a. m. 


arrived, in 
ouse stands 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
“SATURDAY, August 12, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HaDDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. HAGER. Mr. Fe 8 77 I desire to make a correction. 
I was present and voted ‘‘no” on the demand for the previous 
question made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
yesterday, and I do not find my vote recorded. (See p. 244.) 
The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 
The Journal as amended was approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for ten days, on account of a 
death in his family. . 

To Mr. WALKER, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. : 
PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. RICHARDSON offered the following resolution; which 
was unanimously agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be printed 20,000 copies of the President's message 
for the use of the House of Representatives; the same to be bound in paj 
and delivered to the Doorkeeper for distribution to Members and Delega) 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a t of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] . 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there comes down to us from myth- 
ological times a story that Hercules on his 3 once came to 
a point where there were two roads. He did not know which to 
telco. From one there emerged a maiden in gend attire, beck- 
oning him her way. Hercules said to her, What is thy name ?“ 
She replied, My name is Pleasure, but my enemies call me 
Vice.” And from the other road there emerged another maiden 
in modest attire, beckoning him her way; and Hercules asked 
of her, What is thy name? She replied, “‘ My name is Virtue. 
The road to which I invite you is dificult, but the end is jo 
and peace.” Mr. Speaker, we have come to two roads. Soun 
finance beckons us on to prosperity and national honor; free 
silver” and a debased currency beckon us on to financial ruin, 
dishonor, and disgrace. 

Mr. Speaker, I begin my remarks by saying that I am most 
heartily in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver bill, but the remainder of that act which 
declares that the Government shall maintain the metals at a 
parity is wise statesmanship and should stand. 

So much of the President’s message as relates to gold, silver, 
and the currency has my most hearty and unqualified 8 
So much of his moge is good sound Republican doctrine, and 
I believe is wise and far-reaching statesmanship, and meets the 
unqualified approval of a large majority of the people of this 
country, without regard to hak liations. 

One of the misfortunes of the present situation is that theso- 
called silver States have a representation in the other end of 


this building ence tip Bhar arid onae to their wealth, popula- 
tion, or commercial 3 - 

The great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana have an aggregate population of 
nearly twenty millions; and these great empire States have not 
as much voice in the Senate of the United States as the little 
silyer States, with an aggregate population of about two millions, 
and who have sixteen votes in the Senate, and whose Repre- 
sentatives appear to see everything from the mouth of the silver 
mine 


5 SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
on? 

Mr. MORSE. I must decline to be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts declines 
to yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask 

Mr. MORSE. I have but twenty minutes, and with my time 
so limited I am sorry to be unable to yield for the question of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Why the State of Nevada, with a population less than one- 
quarter of the population of my district, has two Senators and 
one Representative to vote to Mexicanize our currency and put 
us on a silver basis. 

So far as I have been able to gather from the speeches that 
have been made here, all the propositions before us upon which 
we are to vote, a)! the speakers, are monometallists and lead to 
a single standard, with the difference that the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. BLAND, and his followers, advocate a policy that 
would most assuredly place the country upon asilver basis, make 
gold merchandise, and drive the six or seven hundred millions 
of gold now in the country out of circulation as a basis of cur- 
rency or as money. 

I regard the proposition made upon this floor that this country 
unaided and alone can fix the value of silver and its ratio to gold, 
and compel other nations to adopt that ratio, as the veriest folly. 

If this proposition is correct and that by an act of the United 
States Cougress we can fix the ratio of the world, why load down 
the people with a silver dollar so large as16 tol? Why not 
make it one-half or one-quarter that size? 

This proposition is so absurd that it answers itself. Some of 
the speeches that I have listened to on this floor on this subject 
make me think of the boy whose father was a clergyman, who 
was asked by another boy if his father ever preached any of 
his old sermons? Oh, yes,” he said, but he does not holler 
in the same place.” 

The arguments during thisdebate are the same old arguments 
which have often been refuted by abler tongues than mine. The 
Kren difference is that the Speaker does not holler“ inthe same 


A Suppose that these gentlemen can succeed in passing a free- 
coinage measure, and suppose that the result which I have pre- 
dicted should come to pass, i. e., that the country should be put 
on a silver basis; why, what then? Talk about the tariff increas- 
ing the price of foreign goods; why, the tariff would be no- 
where; tea, sugar, coffee, silk, and ten thousand things, neces- 
sities as well as luxuries, which we do not and can not produce 
in this country, would have to be paid for in gold or its equiv- 
alent in our depreciated currency, and would immediately in- 
crease in American money 30 or 40 per cent. 

The rich would not be the only or principal sufferers. No 
class of our people will suffer so much from the depreciated cur- 
rency as the poor and working people, the purchasing power of 
whose money would be immediately largely reduced. 

And not only that, but the workingman’s little savings, the 
trust fundsof widows and orphans invested in a railroad security, 
a bond, or a mortgage, or deposited in a savings bank, would 
be reduced by one fell swoop the difference between a 57-cent 
dollar of silver, if the ratio is fixed at 16 to 1 at present value of 
silver, and a 100-cent gold dollar. 

Whenever the great nations of the world, England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, agree upon a ratio for gold and 
silver, then free coinage of silver will be wise and safe, and our 
currency, either gold or silver, will be the money of the great 
civilized nations of the world. 

It was believed by the advocates of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act that it would have the effect to greatly en- 
hance the price of silver, and place it perhaps on a parity with 


gold. 

How y and mournfully this prediction has failed is pat- 
ent to the humblest citizen.. The act had the effect to stimulate 
silver mining, new appliances have been invented like the steam 

drill, new and more powerful osives have been used, and the 
direct effect has been to greatly cheapen instead of enhancing 
the price of silver, and it is now proposed to jump out of the fry- 
ing pan into the fire, and afree silver bill, by which we give 


notice to the world to bring all their old silver junk, pots, kettles, 
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and spoons, 
put 57 cents’ worth into a patent slot machine and have it come 
out stamped a dollar of 100 cents. 

The wisest man that ever lived forbid this operation, when he 
said, under divine inspiration, ‘A false balance isan abomination 
to the Lord, but a just weight is his delight.” 

I look upon this proposition to debase and degrade the cur- 
rency as an effort very largely on the part of the debtor class to 
repudiate a portion of the debt under the cover and sanction of 
the Government of the United States. 

Existing loans and indebtedness were created in the currency 
of the world, which the President describes in his message as 
gold worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

And to pay them in a ma oP ae currency. 

L 


as well as bullion, to the United States mints and 


worth 50 or 60 


cents on the dollar, was forbidden on Mount Sinai, when the 
Almighty said, amidst thundering and lightnings, and com- 
manapa oses to write on the table of stone, Thou shalt not 
steal. 


There is another important factor in the matter of this silver 
problem that must not be lost sight of, and that is, the, cost of 
alluminum is being greatly cheapened, it is manufactured from 
clay, and it is believed by those qualified to judge that it may 
before long be produced for 10 cents per pound. The peak of 
the Washington Monument, whose lofty summit pierces thesky, 
is capped with this beautiful metal. 

It is a beautiful white metal, susceptible of a very high polish, 
and I believe is destined to take the place of silver in the arts, 
in tableware, and in the thousand uses to which silver is now 
employed, and if this is so it can not fail to further greatly de- 
preciate the price of silver in the near future, and exaggerate 
the evils of silver currency. y 

Mr. Speaker, while I most heartily agree with the financial 
utterances of the President in his recent message to this House, 
Ican not agree with him that the present appalling business 
situation is entirely due to the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. It is believed that ae Paron property in this 
country has.shrunk one and one- billion 8 since his 
election last November. 

It is idle and preposterous to attribute this shrinkage, solely 
and entirely, to the purchase of four and one-half million ounces 
of silver per month. 

The Sherman act was passed July 14, 1890, and had been in 
operation when the result of the election was known last Novem- 
ber two and one-half years without a nt inj to business 
and the Government purchases of silver amoun in round 
numbers to about one hundred and ten million dollars’ worth 
since the act took effect. 

And had the Government lost the entire amount, instead of 
the depreciation, it could in no way explain the terrible shrink- 
age in values to which I have referred, or the slow panic that is 
now upon the country. 

This has been produced by an entirely different cause. The 
country has discounted the threats of the Democ atic platform, 
which declares all protection as unconstitutional, and pro 
to place the country on a free-trade basis, or a tariff for revenue 
only. And the country has been getting ready for lower 1 
8 by Democratic speakers in the last campaign. There 

no evidence of overproduction, the merchant has bought from 
hand to mouth, the manufacturer declines to make goods in the 
face of a falling market, and the uncertainty hanging over values 
and the tariff has had the effect that every wise business man 
foresaw when the result of the election was known last Novem- 
ber, i. e., to paralyze business and to throw thousands of work- 
ingmen out of work, to destroy our home market and principal 
market for agricultural products, by driving thousands of men, 
who were formerly consumers, into the business of last resort— 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not take a statesman to see thatif the 
romises of the Democratic platform are to be performed, and 
f we are going to buy our goods in England or in other Euro- 

pean markets, and if all protection is to be wiped out, then we 
can not at the same time manufacture goods in this country and 
give employment to American workingmen. 

Under similar conditions in 1847, when we had a tariff for rev- 
enue and bought all our.goods in England, and had no business 
in this country but agriculture, in the face of an abundant har- 
vest one inhabitant in thirteen and one-half in New York State 
was a pauper, and soup houses were opened in every ward in 
New York City to feed the starving poor; and, unless all signs fail, 
that thing wilt be repeated in all large cities in the Union next 
winter. 

God. only knows how far the hand on the dial of progress was 
3 at the sonon last Spain 3 err 
was at t time prosperous and enjoy un boun Pros 
zagar ma wise and far-reaching statesmanship of the Mo inley 
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Never in the Distok ot the world would an average day’s 


pay of a workingman buy as much of the necessities and lux- 
uries. Money was abundant for all purposes. All this is now 
changed. Instead of expansion we have contraction and hoard- 
ing of moneys instead of confidence we have distrust; instead 
of progress in business we have stagnation; our factories are 
closing, and thousands of workingmen are being turned into the 
streets. 

The home market for agricultural products is destroyed by the 
very threat of a tariff for revenue only, and I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] to this fact. 

Confident Lam, if the election were to be held to-morrow, in the 
lightof our present experience the Republican party would sweep 
every Northern State. z 

There is no school like the school of ex ence, and if the 
people of this generation will learn in no other, they must learn 
what past generations have learned, that a tariff for revenue or 
free trade means paralysis and death to every material interest 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1847, the period I have mentioned, Horace 
Greeley wrote in the New York Tribune as follows: “Why is it 
that the skilled laboring men, willing to work, are going to the 
soup houses to get enough to sustain themselves and family, 

“when we are paying ninety millions in gold to buy the goods 
that we could produce with our own labor?” 

And, Mr Speaker, when the free trade promises of the Dem- 
ocratic platform are performed, that will mean three hundred 
millions of gold sent to Europe to buy goods we could and should 
make oursslves. 2 

Mr. Speaker, a great Virginia statesman, Patrick Henry, in 
his immortal argument in favor of independence, in the Vir- 
ginia House of the Assembly, in 1775, exclaimed, ‘Why stand 
we hore idle? The clash of resounding arms is already heard 
on the plains of Boston.” The Virginia patriot was moved with 

ty for his distressed and oppressed countrymen in the then far 

istant Massachusetts colony. A national calamity is upon us, 
the cry of distress goes 8 from an afflicted country. Why this 
delay by this Democratic Congress? Why stand we here idle?” 

The situation of the country is appalling; the eyes of the coun- 
try and the world are upon us as never before. 

The President has wisely porns outa financial danger which 
threatens us, and the majority of this House should proceed at 
once to define and declare its economic and financial and tariff 
policy, especially its tariff policy, that the uncertainty be re- 
moved, and that the great business interests of the country may 
know the worse, and the conditions which will confront them as 
regards finances and the tariff. 

In the words of Patrick Henry“ ee we here idle?” 

Now, one word in regard to the relations of the two parties to 

reposterous claim is made in 


this financial question. The 

Massachusetts by the Boston Herald and other Democratic pa- 

pers and speakers that the Democratic party is in favor of the 

gold standard and the Republican party the party of free coin- 
eof silver. And, say they, Did not we send astripling from 
ssachusetts to the Fifty-second Congress to fight this Goliah?” 

Any man who would e sucha e on this floor would be 

laughed to scorn. 

One of the Democratic speakers on yesterday called attention 
to the fact that the Democratic conventions in every State in the 
Union, save Massachusetts, who had made any expression had 
declared for free coinage of silver. And I shall be happily dis- 
appointed if, when the votes are counted, it is found that the 
President can command the vote of 20 per cent of his party to 
repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

ut, did not the Republicans the Sherman act? Yes. 
And did not the Democrats vote against it? Yes; butfor an en- 
tirely different reason than the Democrats in my section would 
have the country believe, 

The Sherman act was a compromiss to prevent the passage of 
afree-coinage measure by the nearly solid vote of the Democratic 
party aided by afew Republicans from the silver States. I say 
the Sherman act was denounced on this floor and in my hearing, 
in the Fifty-first Congress, by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] and others, as a gold-bug measure, hostile to silver. 

Could the Republican conferees have gotten into the bill the 
provision matus the purchasing clause inoperative after twoor 
three years, which we were prevented from doing by the solid 
opposition of the Democratic party, all would have been well. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the moment you say honest money,” 
‘board of trade,” chamber of commerce,” national bank” 
on this floor that moment the Democratic party on this floor 
cries out Shylock.” ‘‘ gold-bug,” “Wall street ”—as though the 
grok business of this country could be done without these in- 
stitutions. 

All honor to the President, who has simply taken Republican 
ground on the subject of finance, and all PAS to those Demo- 


cratic members on this floor, like the gentleman from land 
pii RAYNER], who break from their party and yote with the 

publicans to sustain the President in his defense of our na- 
tional financial honor. 

The last Democratic campaign in Massachusetts was run on 
the poor man’s dinner pail. In the next campaign the Demo- 
cratic ers will please tell him how to get something to put 
in his dinner pail under the policy of free trade. 

The Democratic rallying ay last November was “‘ Retrench- 
ment and reform.” In the light of present experience I submit 
that these words will be astench in the nostrils of the American 
people before this Administration closes. Its imbecility is seen 
not only in the management of the Treasury Department, but in 
the State Department as well—witness its imbecility with refer- 
ence to the Sandwich Islands matter, endangering and threaten- 
ing foreign complications. Witness the same with reference to 
the. Chinese-exclusion act—a hoodlum Democratic measure 
sprung on the last House of Representatives on suspension day. 

The Supreme Courthas declared the act constitutional. Why 
does not the Administration enforce the act? No, the American 

eople are learning in the dear school of experience that the 
mocratie ps bi Ae incompetent to run this Government. Until 
the country shall show, by town, city, State, and Congressional 
elections, that the oun, repudiates that party, there can be 
little relief from the awful Democratic nightmare that now sits 
upon the vitals of this fair country of ours. 

Does the House or the country want proof of the effect of the 
principles and policy of the Democratic ty upon the welfare 
and prosperity of the country? Read 4 N deadly parallel,“ one 
an extract from President Harrison’s message near the close of 
his administration, and the other an extract from President 
Cleveland’s message six months after his administration began: 


A DEADLY PARALLEL. 
Opening of President recat aK Opening of President Cleveland's 


message to Congress, December, m to ess, eight m 

“In submitting my annual mes- | later, August, 1893: 
sage to Congress I have great satis- “The existence of an alarming and 
faction in being able to say that the | extraordinary business situation, in- 


general conditions affec the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of 
the United States are in the highest 
degree favorable. A comparison of eee 
the existing conditions with those of | to the end that through a wise and 
the most favored period in the his- 8 exercise of the 1 tive 
tory of the country will, I believe, uty with which they solely are 
show that so high a degree of pros- 3 he present evils may be miti- 
perity and so general a diffusion of and dangers threa the 
the comforts of life were never be- 
fore enjoyed by our people.” 


Aaron said to Moses, Their rock is not as our rock, our ene- 
mies themselves being judges.” Thelaboring be i 
to see that they were lied to and deceived in the last campaign 
and that the prosperity of the manufacturer is their prosperity, 
his misfortune their loss and misfortune. 

time rem In 


Mr. Speaker, I have two minutes of m aining. 
that time I desire to send to the Clerk’s desk the following res- 


olutions of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; I assure you a 
body of pat great respectability and entirely anonpartisan body. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Tho foll preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted ata 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held on say 12, 1891: 

Whereas since the sage on July 14, 1890, of the so-called Sherman act, 
this country has fairly tried the po 5 7 purchasing silver bullion, andas a 
result finds its Tre: deple by the withdrawal of goa, and filled with 
silver which it can neither circulate nor sell, and which is rapidly depreciat- 
ing in value, the confidence of the nation and of all who deal with it greatly 
shaken, and business everywhere checked; and 

Whereas while this policy continues no man feels safe in making contracts, 
investing capital, or undertaking newenterprises, and unless confidence can 
be restored the gravest disasters, depriving capitalists of their property and 
laborers of their livelihood, are likely to ensue; and 

Whereas it is the merest folly for country with its enormous natural 
resources. its unexampled credit, its annual income of thousandsof millions, 
its magnificent crops which other nations must buy to live, its great and 
thoroughly organized industries, and everything that can make it rich and 
eee to allow its whole business life to be paralyzed bysuicidal laws:- 

erefore 

Resolved, That the Boston Chamber of Commerce in publicmeeting assem- 
dled hereby calls earnestly upon Congress, which is soon to convene, for the 
immediate and unconditi repeal of the silyer-purchasing clauses of said 


act. 

Resolved, That a committee of three members, of which the president shall 
be one, be appointed by the chair to coéperate with other commercial bodies 
representing similar interests, at Wai gton, with power to use all legiti 
maro eeng for the prompt repeal of the purchasing clauses of the Sherman 

ver act. 

A true copy. 


Attest: 
Boston, July 20, 1898. 


Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, in common with the other mem- 
bers of this House I came here from my home fully aware of the 
serious condition in which the whole business of the country 
finds itself. With banks failing daily, with thousands of men dis- 
charged from employment every twenty-four hours, with busi- 


volving the welfare and prosperity 


of all our people, has constrained me 
to call together extra session the 


ture may be averted.” 


EDWARD KEMBLE, President. 
ELWYN G. PRESTON, Secretary. 


* 
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ness paralyzed, with the largest and strongest banks in the United 
States in a condition of semisuspension—I came here, I repeat, 
with the rest of you, cognizant of the agony which the country 
is undergoing, familiar with the dangers ahead of it, knowing 
that the people are silent in their anxiety to hear from this House, 
a n which to-day is so eloquent that you can easily inter- 
ret it. 

95 Under the circumstances there ought to be but very little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the cause of the difficulty. I felt, Mr. 
Speaker, that the members of this House would be found a unit 
in applying aremedy. But I find, unfortunately, there is a wide 
diversity of opinion as to the remedy and a difference of opinion 
on the question as to what has caused the present lamentable 
condition of our country. 

I came here, Mr. ie anxious and ready for immediate 
action. I came here desirous of voting on this question without 
delay. I would have been glad, for my part, considering the 
condition of the country and the deep concern of the people of 
the land, to have sat here day and night to force a prompt deci- 
sion on a question of such vital importance. Iam not one of those 
who felt it necessary to occupy valuable time in the discussion of 
the matter. Itseemed to me that the House would be able to 
act at once in the direction of relief; and I am not on my feet now, 
nor shall [ be at any time in the course of the fourteen days it is 
to be Parore us, for the purpose of awakening partisan feeling 
upon it. 

I have no wish to secure a personal distinction as a sup- 

rter of the measures which will relieve distress in our country. 

have no personal nor have I any party interest in the matter. 
If there is to be party gain by saving the country from its pres- 
ent ruinous condition I for one am willing that the Republican 
party may have all of it, if as a consequence we can lift the coun- 
try out of the deep pit into which it has fallen. I am not here 
to criminate or to recriminate. I am able, I think, to diagnose 
this case, however, and tell from whence comes the present 
crisis. I am sure I could say where the responsibility rests for 
our present condition, but I do not feel that on an occasion like 
this it is proper to call up, establish responsibility, or to dwell 
upon a matter of this kind. 

The nature ofour national disease, acute, painful, and danger- 
ous, we ought easily to agree upon, and it ought to be easy also 
to unite upon a cure, but it seems from the speeches made here 
that this is not the case. 

Had I in coming to the Capitol this morning found a man in 
the last stages of inebriety, a man disabled by alcoholism, lyin 
in the gutter, I know that if he had been taken to the hospita 
that competent surgeons would have had no difficulty whatever 
in diagnosing his case or in applying a remedy or in fixing the 
treatment to which he should be subjected. But, sir, in look- 
ing over this House it strikes me that had that poor drunken 
men in the midst of his delirium been set down in this House, 
and the members here had to apply the remedy, there would have 
been a wide difference of opinion. 

I am quite sure that my friend the doctor from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER] would have diagnosed his case somewhat after this 
fashion: Here is a poor fellow suffering from alcoholism. He 
has too much of it in his system too great a quantity in his cir- 
culation. If you would save his life let alcohol, rum, and strong 
drink be kept from him. He needs a careful course of medica- 
tion, good nursing, and great care.” In other words, he would 

robably say that the inebriate needed the gold cure, {Laughter.] 
But, on the other hand, my friend the doctor from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] woulddiagnose the case quite differently and look at it 
from another standpoint and in a totally different light. He 
would say, This poor fellow needs more whisky in his system. 
[Laughter.] Renta brewery, or buy a distillery for him, and if 
3 spirits are not strong enough put him on an exclusive 
alcohol diet.“ 

Here we have, to-day, Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam in a condition 
in which he never appeared before among the nations of the 
world. At atime when he should be erect, at a time when he 
should control the commerce of the world, favored by good crops 
while Providence has denied this blessing to other countries, at 
a time when we should be at the flood tide of prosperity and 
when all men should have profitable employment, we find a vastly 
different condition. Instead of this we find Uncle Sam prostrate 
and almost in a comatose state; we find him in such a condition 
that he will have to go—and at once, too—into the national hos- 
pital for treatment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR.. Will it interrupt my colleague to ask 
him a 3 

Mr. HARTER. I will not consider it an interruption, but 
7 75 it will not be taken out of my time. 

r. GROSVENOR. In the case supposed by my colleague, of 
a victim of alcoholism, what opinion would he entertain of that 
physician who simply suggested the stoppage of the cause of the 


difficulty, and made no prescription as to the treatment of the 
victim? [Laughter.] Isay, what would he think of that physi- 


Mr HARTER. Iam, sir, somewhat of a homeopathist, a be- 
liever in mild remedies, and I think that a mild remedy will 
sometimes cure where a radical one will kill. 

A MEMBER. You ought not give him more liquor. 


Mr. HARTER. I certainly would not give him any more 


liquor. But we bring Uncle Samuel into this hospital of ours 
here, we gather the doctors around him, and we discover that 
the trouble with Uncle Samuel is that, instead of whisky in his 
circulation, he has too much silver; and yet there are gentle- 
men on the floor of this House with national and international 
reputations who say that the remedy for this thing is to fill him 
up with more silver! 

It is, indeed, very singular that men can not understand the 
situation in which the country now is. They hold to a kind ofan 
antediluvian view of this question. I can imagine these gentle- 
men alongside of Noah, when Noah was in the ark, when the 
waters coyered the earth and, mounting higher, covered the 
trees, and reached far up the mountainsides. When Noah said 
to them, “I think you had better come in, you will get wet,” 
they, in the presence of the water, which was coming up closer 
and closer, nearer and nearer to their lives and the lives of those 
dear to them—I can imagine these gentlemen saying, ‘‘There is 
no danger from water, Mr. Noah; what we are afraid of is 
drought.” 

I at least expected that the gentlemen who have advocated the 
kind of measures which have injected into the money circulation 
of the country more silver than we can digest auld: from their 
places in this House, offer us some remedy. I felt certain they 
would deal in their speeches with the principles which underlie 
and which must settle this question; but as I listen to these gen- 
tlemen, for all of whom I have great respect and for some of 
whom I have considerable admiration also, I find that this is not 
the course which they have pursued. Their addresses on this 
8 so far as I have heard them, have not touched principles 
at all. 

It is true they have used denunciation with skill. They have 
used persuasive eloquence in dealing with the question, but it 
seems to me, with all due deference to them and to this House, 
that these speeches have up to this point consisted purely of sen- 
timent, of prophecy, of denunciation, and of threats. It has been 
said to those who stand upon this floor and who believe the fi- 
nancial salvation of the country depends upon stopping the pur- 
chase of pig silver—it has been said to us, If you pass this meas- 
ure your places in this House will be vacant.’ 

ell, Mr. Speaker, stop this purchase of silver, give us a 
standard of value which will be both permanent and honest, 
which will equally benefit the farmer at the plow, the workman 
at the forge, the banker in his parlor, and the manufacturer at 
his desk—give the country such a standard as this, and I say to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] that my place in this 
House is at his service, and I am willing to go home and shake 
the dust of Washington from my feet and never enter this House 
again asa member of it. There is no threat which can move a 
man when his conscience is engaged in a cause like this. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did, the gentlemanrun, and was he elected 
upon the Chicago platform? 

Mr. HARTE No, sir; I was elected upon a platform which 
I myself wrote, and which pledged us to a sound money, which 
would drive neither gold or silver out of general circulation; 
and I stand upon that platform to-day. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to ask the gentleman another 

uestion. Does he know anything on the silver question now 
that he did notknow ten months ago? 

Mr. HARTER. I reply to my friend from Louisiana that I 
know a little more on the silver question than I did ten months 
ago, a little more than I did ten weeks ago, a little more than I 
did ten days ago, a little more than I did ten hours ago, und I 
expect to know a little more on all other questions than I do now, 
the longer I live. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman is improving in his 
knowledge on this subject as he says he is, he will be ready to vote 
right by to-morrow. 

Mr. ARTER. Iam ready to vote aright to-day. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Has the gentleman gained some 
ideas from the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]? 

Mr. HARTER.. I believe I shall always be able to learn some- 
thing from the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

In relation to questions of this character there is altogether too 
much superstition: too much climbing into the air and into the 
clouds, instead of recollecting that upon all great questions it is 
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an easy matter to find the truth. The greater the question the 
more important it is to mankind; the easier it is to get into the 
right track. 

Examine any great political question involving the welfare of 
a whole people, and you will find the truth does not lie as deep 
as does the silver of the silver miner. On the contrary, the 
truth is easily discovered if you take the trouble to look for it. 
The difficulty about all such questions lies in the fact that men 
deal with them as if they were complex and treat them as if 
it were impossible to get accurate and conclusive information 
about them. 

Let us look upon this question as we look at all the ordinary 

uestions of life. What is money? What is it for? How did 

it come into use? Away back in theages men bartered. When 
a man who owned cattle killed one he took the skin to the shoe- 
maker ang traded it for a pair of shoes. The man who grew 
flax in the field took it to the woman who spun cloth and ob- 
tained the goods she made in exchange; butafter a little while 
this was too primitive for an advancing, progressive race. Men 
wanted to be able to buy from everybody the things they had at 
afair value. It suggested itself to them in their peculiar civil- 
ization that these things had a commercial value that men should 
recognize everywhere. 

Thus they came to use shells, wampum, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and all that kind of media, Mankind advanced to the use of 
iron, copper, and silver, as the years progressed; and, finally, the 
most intelligent and enlightened people, whose business transac- 
tions involve large sums, desiring that their finances should be 
based on a safer and a more stable unit of exchange, came to uss 
gold as their standard of value; and yet now, in the year 1893, in 

. the greatest commercial nation upon the face of the globe, we 
find some of the representatives of an intelligent people, men 
sent here to vote for the workman, the farmer, the planter, the 
scholar, the professional man, ranging themselves upon this 
question alongside of silver. Whomdotheystandwith? Where, 
we ask, are their associates upon this issue? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Democratic party of the United States. 

Mr. HARTER. The Democratic party of the United States has 
not yet reached a condition where it makes itself a bedfellow with 
Dahomey and Regen hens on this question. But, whom do they 
represent? Withwhom dotheystand? Notwith India, because 
even the Hindoos have shown within the last few weeks that the 
unlimited silver standard is not good enough for them, much less 
for this intelligent people. But they have China and Japan on 
their side; they have Dahomey with them, Nicaragua, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Patagonia, also. at we ask them to do is to sup- 
port a fair and honest standard of value, such as we advocate, 
one that neither robs the rich nor poor, but protects all alike, 
and which will conduct with safety all the business of this coun- 
try, whether it be great or small. 

ere do we stand? What nations are our companions? We 
stand abreast of all the great and intelligent nations of the 

. world, England, Germany, France, Austria, Scandinavia, and 

the whole Latin Union, as well as the Peninsular countries of 

Portugal and Spain, are our associates. We are alongside of 

and in harmony with all the foremost commercial nations, and 

in full fellowship with the highest commercial intelligence in 

the world; while our friends, the advocates of free silver, are 
roposing to make their beds with the children of Dahomey and 
he inhabitants of Patagonia on this great question. 

But after all I apprehendit is the real wish of men here on both 
sides, of everybody in fact, to provide a suitable and abundant 
currency. Our sentiments upon this pos at least are parallel. 
We are equally patriotic so far. This being true, let us spend 
a little time together and see whether we can not discover where 
the truth lies, and when we have found it let us pursue it and 
settle this issue in its light and for the common good. 

If in this effort we go down to the primer, or even to the alphabet 
of the currency question, perhaps we can all learn a little that 
will prove of value tous. Now, what is necessary in a money? 
What do you conceive to be necessary in order to make a money 
desirable? A desirable money must have two qualities. The 
first quality is volume. It serves as a circulating medium, it 
facilitates exchange, it helps to move the cotton bale from the 

lantation to the market, it brings the bushel of wheat from 
kota to New York. But that is not a very important element 
now or generally. It involves the volume of your currency, 
but there are so many substitutes for this quality that it is of less 
importance than the other, which is its use as a measure of value. 

Money is so littlé used now as an instrument of exchange, com- 
pared with its former use, that it is comparatively of little im- 
portance how much of it you have. Let us reason this out. In 
the first place, take our own country. Ishall not plead the 
baby act” for the American people. Thold to the idea thatan 
American can do business with as little money or with less 


money than any other human being on the face of the globe, and 


do it better; not to the idea that he needs more than anybody 
and everybody else. Now, how is it in America? Take one hun- 
dred business transactions, in how many of them do you use 
money asacurrency? In just about eight cases out of the hun- 


dred. Volume of currency, then, in our country is not of much 
importance, Therelative importance of volume compared with 
its quality as a standard of value is about as one to ten, or 
even less than that. 

Gentlemen talk a good deal about our circulation per capita. 
I have very little faith in this per capita 51 t us talk 
a little about our per capita circulation. ey tell us that we 
have got $24 of circulation per capita, but under our bankin 
methods what have we got? First, the national banks have 8. 

r capita, as represented by deposits; the savings banks hold 
$27 per capita; for the trust companies and the private banks $18 
is a very small estimate. Add these figures together and you 
will find what amount of circulation your banking methods give 
you. They give you $72 per capita. In other words, through 
this machinery of banking we have increased the currency of the 
country three times over. But that is not all. Look at the 
clearing-house returns. They show that for the year wg 
with the 30th of June last, we had exchanges amounting to $1,0 
per capita throughout this country. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I shall be delighted to answer questions, but 
I hope that the time so occupied will not be taken out of my 
allowance. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I want to ask the gentleman how much 
money there is in the United States? 

Mr. HARTER. I trust the House will not deduct this from 
my 00 Ishall endeavor to answer the gentleman's 8 


rian STOCKDALKE. I ask the question merely for informa- 
tion. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. HARTER). We will give you more 
time. 


Mr. HARTER. All right. I will try to answer the gentle- 
man's question. There is about $1,600,000,000. Now, by way of 
enthesis, I wish to say right here, lest I should overlook it 
ater, that if we had never had the Bland-Allison act. nor the act 
of 1890, sometimes called the Sherman act, the circulating me- 
dium of this country would to-day be over 82,000,000, 000, and a 
very large part of it would be in gold coin, or in credits payable 
in gold. So we have not even gained in volume circulation by 
this scheme which has brought our country down to her marrow- 
bones, down upon her knees, in the dust and in the mud before 
every enlightened nation in the world. The very object held in 
view by our silver legislation since 1878 has been defeated, and 
it has brought upon us great evil instead. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words more about vol- 
ume. I repeat that volume is of no consequence in a country 
where you keep thestandard of the currency sound. You never 
can lack volume of circulation in a country where this is done. 
No nation which has maintained a gold standard has ever found 
itself for any length of time with either too much or too little 
money; and let me tell you, gentlemen, that it is a difficult ques- 
tion to determine which is worse. to have too much money on 
the one hand or to have too little on the other. 

If my view of this matter is not sound what must be the case? 
If I am not correct—and a man must test his position by conclu- 
sions and results—what must be true? Why, that those countries 
which have the greatest per capita circulation would b> the 
most prosperous. No man can deny the soundness of this pro: 
osition. The country that had the largest circulation would 
the most prosperous. Now, I undertake to say to-day that that 
is not true, that it never has been true, and that from the ear- 
liest times of which we have record the nations that have been 
most prosperous have been those that have had the best quality 
of circulation, not the largest amount. 

How is it to-day with the nations of the world? The nation 
that has the largest circulation is the Argentine Republic. Will 
any man say that the Argentine Republic is a model ef pros- 
perity, an example of increasing wealth and present rapid 
growth? Quite the contrary. 

Apply to the United States to-day this theory in regard to the 
abundance of money; apply it to your present condition, if you like. 
You have been manufacturing money galore since 1878—you have 
swelled the volume of the circulating medium by every illegit- 
imate means that Congress could devise. And now, at the very 
culmination of this policy, when you ought to be in the greatest 

rosperity, if your theory was correct—now, when you ought to 

rolling in wealth, when every Lazarus should have become a 

millionaire and every Dives a N ten times over, what is 
your condition? ; 

Your boasted millionaires, your owners of banks, your men 
who employ thousands of operatives in their manufactories, are 
begging at the doors of the banks for accommodations as small as 
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$100 eee ype 2 i nepi a cop great nson wale 
eve’ , 2000) to the theory o e silver men e 

iE vine AO Mh a Maw Nove denie tA a bank, ATO 
3 there are none but good banks in Washington not 
very many of any other kind in the United States—if you go to 
of any these banks with a draft on New York for $40, $50, or 8100, 
you can scarcely get it cashed. 

Here, then, is the culmination of your scheme of inflation; here 
is the fruition of all your doctrine. I hurl this in your face as 
an everlasting condemnation of every argument that will be 
brought in favor of a currency which is not fixed in value, and 
therefore not a proper measure for the business transactions of 
our people. Thefactcan not be otherwise. Which are the most 
prosperous countries on the globe? They are to-day England 
and Germany. Will any man tell me that the natural advan- 
tages of these countries are greater than ours? -Do you say that 
their political situation compares favorably with ours? Are 
there any conditions of prosperity existing in these countries 
that rival the blessings which have been showered thick upon 
us in this land? No; and yet England 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me an 
interruption? K 

Mr. HARTER. Iwilldoso conditionally. Lam laboring under 
the pps esi of speaking without having had the time to 
arrange properly my remarks, so that the time I may ask at the 
hands of the House may be greater than I would want: if I had 
an opportunity to arrange them in a more systematic manner. 
Assuming that the House will grant me the time I may wish, I 
will answer the gentleman’s question if I can. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I understood you, to say that the 
condition of England under its financial arrangements and of the 
Eng 3 people is better to-day than that of any other country on 

e globe. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to.say 
that the condition of the laboring classes of England is better 
than that of the laboring classes of America? 

Mr. HARTER. I say that the laboring man’s condition in 
England to-day, compared with the laboring man’s condition in 
the State of Ohio, from which I come, is as much better (owing 
to the ruin wrought by this same silver question, however) as a 
berth in Heaven is superior to a cot in purgatory. [Laughter 
and sapere 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois.. Then, if I understand the gentle- 
man, this condition has come about since the election of Grover 
Cleveland? f 

Mr. HARTER. I saidin the beginning that I was able to 
trace the source of this legislation to the original sinner. I de- 
clared that I did not. intend to do so, but since my good friend 
from Illinois has raised the partisan issue, it obliges me to sa 
in reply, briefly and in the best of spirit, retting that h 

uestion makes necessary such a reply, that the particular law 
m which we are suffer ng was passed by a Republican. House 
and a Republican Senate and signed by a Republ President. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Until the Democratic party came 
into power there was no trouble about the condition of the coun- 
try; the trouble has all come since the Democratic party has been 
placed in power. 

Mr. HARTER. Task pardon. I decline to pursue the matter 
further. It was not my intention at any time in the course of my 
remarks to raise any issue of partisanship, directly or remotely. 
The situation is too serious and this question is too great a one 
for men in their right minds, for the patriotic representatives of 
a great country, to permit the issue of partisanship to be inter- 
jected into a debate which is to decide whether a multitude of 

ple, as deserving us any of us here, shall have food this winter 
Lo satisfy their hunger or money to buy clothing or shelter to pro- 
tect them from the elements. > 

Under such circumstances I decline to permit the introduction 
of 5 here at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I am in strict accord with my 
friend from Ohio in his suggestion that this isno time for parti- 
sanship. It is time for action, for saying things that will be for 
the country’s good. But since my friend has departed from that 
rule far enough to sa 

Mr. HAR’ Only in reply to an interruption. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Very well; but when the gen- 
tleman has gone out of his way to tell the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic 7 . as a party on the silver question 
Mr. TER. Yes, in response to an interruption. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman not go a 
little furtherand tell us what was the attitude of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, how he stood and voted on that question? 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I trust to the good temper of 
the House 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Let us keep a good temper, but 
let us be honest.. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr, HARTER. I mean the good temper of the House in this 
sense, that I may be allowed to complete my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. TheChairwill take the liberty of interrupt- 
ing the gentleman from Ohio to suggest that gentlemen on the 
floor who desire to ask a question of a speaker shouldafirst ad- 
dress themselves to the Chair and ask permission to interrupt. 
This will be conducive to good order during the discussion, and 
the Chair nope the rule will be observed. 
Mr, HARTER, In referring, Mr. Speaker, to the good tem- 
rof the House I did not mean to use the words good temper” 
n their ordinary sense. I meant to say that I thought the good 
temper of the House under the circumstances would be shown 
by permitting me (because of these interruptions) in case I 
should overstep my time to go on to the close of the thread of 
my remarks. 

Ir. GEAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ohio per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I will yield to-you after I have answered the 
question of your colleague. 

Now, the question is asked me as to the position of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1890 on this question. A little review here of the 
so-called Sherman bill will not be out of place, and if it justifies 
a man whose name has been held up tocommon obloquy by reason 
of his connection with it, all the better. 

This was the situation in 1890. In 1888 a great political party, 
which had never up to that time allied itself with bad money or 
advocated a doubtful currency, charged the opposing party (the 
Democratic party), as a heinous offense, with favoring the demon- 
etization of silver. Whathappened? It elected a President on 
thatissue. Whatthen? In was in flames, bonfires on all 
sides, the State from whence this President came; and wherever 
the Republican party (in convention) met in the President's 
State it delivered itself of a declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver; and the late President of the United States at 
that time was the last man in this country before whom it was 


safe to lay for his signature a free-coinage law. 
What. happened, however? Now, Iam not speaking for any 
other man. I can not tell whether Senator SHERMAN would say 


what I have just said or not. The so-called Sherman law was 
not a good one, but I think that, under all the circumstances, 
Senator SHERMAN, instead of be abused from one end of the 
country to the other because of connection with this law, 
ought to have the grateful thanks of the people of the country 
because he got. the very best there was for the country out of a 
bad situation, and that situation was due to the national. plat- 
form of his own party in 1888 and to the circumstance of his party 
having elected a President in that year. Had we been success- 
ful at the ballot box in 1888, every man knows that with Cleve- 
land in the White House a free-co silver measure could have 
been no more sure of his signature than would the death warrant 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr, HENDERSON of Iowa, and Mr. GEAR 
rose to ask a question of Mr. HARTER. 

5 SPEA To whom does the gentleman from Ohio 

ield? 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am notunwilling to undertake 
to answer any question, but the difficulty about it is that I feel 
that the House will become tired of my enforced talking and will 
feel like declining to allow me to finish my remarks on a ques- 
tion vital to the whole country. I do not mean my remarks are 
vital, but the question to which they refer is of vital and instant 
importance to every soul on our soil. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. lf my friend will allow me—— 

sae SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. HARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My friend from Ohio [Mr. Han- 
TER] is a gentleman whom I have always credited with courage 
and sincerity. I asked a simple question which was capable of 
a brief answer, but instead of answering it, the gentleman has 
attempted to discuss the position of President rison, and 
what would have been the position of President Cleveland. My 
question was a simple one. When the Sherman act, so called, 
was passed, what was the attitude of the Democratic party on 
the silver question? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Free coinage; and that had been its atti- 
tude ever since its birth. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Free coinage in Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. SNODGRASS] says free ae There is an honest an- 
swer from the Democratic side. ill the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER] be equally fair? 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The attitude of the Democratic 


e in opposition to the Sherman law. Not a Democrat 
vote 


for it. 

Mr. HARTER. In answering the gentleman’s question I do 
it purely as a matter of courtesy, and I do it kno full well 
that it will interrupt the 5 of my argument, for it may be 
impossible for me to come right back to the point from which I 
was diverted. Nevertheless, as the gentleman has credited me 
with fairness in these matters—and when I lack fairness I hope 
I shall no more thereafter appear upon the floor of this House— 
I will answer his question. 

The national platform of the Democratic party in 1888 was not 
favorable to the free coinage of silver, nor did it c e the Re- 

ublicans of the United States, as a crime, with being favorable 
the demonetization of silver. To that extent, so far as plat- 
forms are concerned, one being placed by the side of the other, 
the Democratic attitude upon this question was inestimably 
more patriotic and more in line with your present position than 
was yours. Now, when we come to the matter of nominations, 
we nominated a man known all over the country to be irrevoca- 
bly opposed to circulating any coin whatever, either gold or 
silver, with the stamp of the United States upon it as 100 cents, 
which was worth less than that sum. You know the kind of 
man you nominated, and I have no wish to further in 
that direction. And I am certain no further answer is neces- 


sary. } 

Mr. GEAR. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HARTER. This matter whichis before usand before the 
country is, [ think, too serious, and involves the weifare and 
8 of too many helpless and innocent people, for us to di- 
vert it into anything which will partake of AAE aek rancor. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not wish to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. HARTER. Therefore, with the consent of the House, 
and reminding these gentlemen that at no time when I have been 
addressing this House have I declined to be interrupted or to 
answer reasonable questions, I may, I think, with perfect pro- 
priety, now announce that I will not on this occasion answer any 
more questions which involve simply partisan politics; but any 
3 involving the 1 issue of a standard of value or af- 

ecting the welfare of the poo le in connection with the subject 
upon which Iam talking, endeavor to answer; but here- 
after when we have voted upon and settled this question, if gen- 
tlemen upon the Republican side of the House, who seem in- 
clined to give the discussion a direction which I do not think 
it ought to take at this time, and wish to interrogate me, all 
the, ve to do is to hire a hall and I will discuss this question 
with them until Christmas. |Laughter.] Yes, Iwill givethema 
day of grace, and I will discuss it with them until New Year's, 
but this is not the place nor hour for partisan discussion. 

Mr. GEAR. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER] a question or two relating to a statement of fact. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTER. Ithink the good judgment of this House and 
the patriotism of its members will sustain me in my refusal to 
be drawn farther into partisan politics today, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
declines to yield. 

Mr.G Ifthegentleman from Ohio[Mr. HARTER] chooses 
to make statements on this question which are incorrect, lethim 
o on. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] is ow 
of order. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] is entitled 
to the floor and can not be interrupted without his own consent. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, unless I have greatly overesti- 
mated the fairness and patriotism of the Republican side of this 
House, and I do not think I have, thatside of the House will sus- 
tain me almost unanimously in my refusal to be drawn into fur- 


ther party now. 
Mr, GEAR. I did not desire to draw the gentleman into a 
partisan discussion. 


eee 5 The gentleman from Ohio declines to be in- 
rupted. 

Mr. HARTER. I again decline to be drawn into a partisan 
discussion. 

Mr. PICKLER. It is a partisan resolution to begin with. 

Mr. HARTER. I remark again, if there is any question ger- 
mane to this subject of coinage or affecting the currency ques- 
tion that any gentleman desires to put to me I will try to make 
answer. 

Speaking of volume, I remark that if the question of volume 
should control, then England would be anything but a prosper- 
ous nation; Germany, too, which has $17 currency per capita, 
would be anything but a prosperous nation, and yet these to-day 
are the two most prosperous nations in the world; and we, swim- 
ming, yes drowning, in a redundant currency in this country, 
are at the last gasp, financially, and in acommercial way. 

And then there is another phase of the principle I lay down, 


and I challenge any man upon the floor of this House to success- 
fully take it up and turn it upon us: If the idea that large volume 


is necessary to prosperity be true, it would also be true that we 
should have had the greatest amountof Lanes when we had 
the largest amount of currency, That notoriously is not true. 
In 1780 we had any quantity of currency. -Continental money 
had been so increased that it came to be worth less than silver 
to-day. It fell to 2 cents on the dollar; and yet that certainly 
was not a period of prosperity. In 1837 we had aredundant cir- 
culation. Will any man stand up here and say that 1837 was a 
time of brightness with the American people, an epoch of pros- 
perity? Again, in 1857 we had a great e e currency; is tbere 
any gentleman who can ransack the chambers of his Tain and 
discover a single ray of prosperity in 1857? In 1873 we had the 
culmination of inflation, and yet nearly all the great industries 
of this country went down under it. Unless you can prove these 
periods to have been not only p rous, but superl=tively so, 
you must surrender the idea that a great volume of currency is 
nec to prosperity. 

I am one of those who would now provide for more money safely, 
because in thus giving way to people who believe we can not 
have enough money unless you make some provision of the law 
of the land for its increase you enable them to rest easily and to 
sleep soundly. But look at Great Britain. Since the bank act 
of 1544 there has not been a statute or an act passed providin 
for an increase of the circulating medium of Great Britain: ao 
yet through all this time it has been the only country that has 
at all times had an abundance of money—gold, silver, and paper. 
You talk about the country needing money. Now, let me make 
a comparison, to illustrate the truth of what I have been saying 
in regard to volume. You have between twenty-four and twenty- 
five dollars per capita; and what is the rate of interest in this 
country? Is there any man on this floor who could borrow to- da; 
$10,000 from a bank, even with Government bonds as 8 
ong if you can, will anyone tell me what rate of interest you would 

ve to a 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no such man here. 

Mr. HARTER. There is no such man on the floor of this 
House. Here then is the triumph and fulfillment of the final re- 
sult of your inflation. Nobody on the floor of this House could 
borrow $10,000 on such collateral; and ‘I say further that there 
are some men who are actual millionaires who are not able to go 
to a bank to-day and borrow $1,000 at any rate of interest. 

Why is this? But, you say, there has been a panic in the 
country. Well, there was no panic when you had a smaller 
amount of money in circulation, and when no mancould question 
the value of your money. We have had a panic, but what kind 
of apanic? Why,some thirty-eight or forty million dollars of 
bank capital has gone down—most of it temporarily. Now, 
what has happened to England? She has only three-fourths as 
much money per capita as we have, and she does a larger busi- 
ness per capita, and what has happened to her? 

A few months ago $500,000,000 of her bank capital and deposits 
in Australia went to the wall. What effect did that have in 
England? Was any merchant there unable to borrow money? 
Were the banks unable to pay gold, or silver,or paper? Notat 
all. Did the rate of interest go up to 75 per or No. The 
rate of interest in England during the entire Australian trouble 
never, according to my recollection, reached 8 per cent; and 
to-day, when you can not in this country, oversupplied with cur- 
rency such as it is, borrow at all, you can go in Great Britain 
with her smaller per capita circulation, with her $18 per capita 
of circulation, and at any bank borrow money for three months 
on any good merchant or manufacturer's note, at less than 5 per 
cent per annum. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I would like an item of in- 
formation from the gennem at this point. 

Mr. HARTER. I will give it if I can. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. The gentleman has said recent inflation 
has brought disaster. I wish he would state for the information 
of the House how many of the certificates that have been issued 
for silver bullion coin notes remain unredeemed under the Sher- 
man act, and how many of those redeemed have been reissued? 

Mr. HARTER. Iam unable to answer the question without 
looking up the facts. 

Mr.GOODNIGHT. My question amounts to this: How much 
has the currency been increased under the operation of the Sher- 
man act? \ 

Mr. HARTER. I personally think, as I said before, that 
while the intention was to increase the circulation of the coun- 
try the result was quite different. The result was to actually 
reduce the circulation below what it would haye been but for 
your action andgy* the same time to render it far worse in 
quality 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Then, does not the argument based on 
inflation fail you? 
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Mr. MCRAE, But, according to his logic,is not that what 
ought to be done—that reduction? 

r. GOODNIGHT. The gentleman from Ohio was arguin 
that the currency has been inflated. Now,I ask him how much? 

Mr. HARTER. I argued that all the machinery of inflation 
had been used, but that it had proved a boomerang, but never- 
theless that the present volume of $25 per capita was, in the eyes 
of yougentlemen, and of all the world, inflation as compared with 
the per capita circulation of Great Britain. 

Mr. DNIGHT. I know that the gentleman desires to be 
perfectly frank. Now, how can that be, when France's circula- 
tion is almost double our own? 

I understood the gentleman based his argument upon the 
ground that the circulating medium had been inflated. Now, I 
want to esk him if all the certificates issued for silver bullion, 

with the exception of a little over $2,000,000, have not been re- 
deemed in gold, and how many have been reissued? 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman will investigate the last 
Treasury statement I think he will find that about $140,000,000 
of them are in circulation, and only about $2,000,000in the Treas- 
ury, so that they are practically all in circulation. 

1 HARTER. The answer made by my friend from Indiana 
covers the question of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Now, I want to speak a little further about volume. England, 
I say, at no time since 1844 has had any provision for the increase 
of her currency; and I go further and I say that as long as we 
keep our currency sound!we never can have too little or too much 
currency. Go outwith me, if you please, to the Potomac. Take 
one of these fans and shovel up the water and make a hole there 
How long—I ask any gentleman who is in favor of the free coin- 

e of silver—how long will that holo remain? Everybody knows 

at the water will flow in and fill it up instantly. 

So it is with a lack of currency. In a country which keeps 
its money just exactly what it purports to be, in a country which 
so acts that it has the contidence of the commercial world, there 
never can be for any length of time a lack of money. When 
our money is actually whatit F to be, let the news go by 
cable to Europe that New York needs money and that the people 
of this great country are willing to pay a round rate of interest, 
and you will not have to wait for the slow, or even for the swift, 

ace of the ocean racer, but the lightning flash of the cable will 
being it to you, and it will continue to flow in until the rate of 
interest is reduced to about the normal levelof the world. And 
you, gentlemen, wholive outon the prairies of the West, and on 
the plantations of the South, ought to remember that when the 
rate of interest is low in the great city of New York it means 
lower rates of interest for every borrower in every State in the 
Union, 

The sovereign recipe for having abundant money lies in this 
nutshell: Keep your money what it purports to be. Make every 
American dollar worth 100 cents the year round and under 
all circumstances. Remove from the people of other nations the 
apprehension which they now have, that you are about to play 
them a Yankee trick and pay your debts at the rate of 50 or 60 
cents to the dollar, and you can all go to your homes and inside 
of two months there will be plenty of money for you to borrow 
on good notes in the ordinary avenues of business at the ordinary 
rates of interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
question? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In connection with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks about the volume of currency, I understood him 
to say that, so far from nations being prosperous in proportion 
to the volume of their currency, the contrary was nearer the 
truth, 

Mr. HARTER, I said that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And the gentleman illus- 
trated that by reference to England, Germany, and France. 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I will ask the gentle- 
man whether what I am about to read does not correctly state 
the per capita circulation of the countries named, and whether 
these countries are not monetarily prosperous in almost the 
same order in which they stand in the list: 

France, $40.56; Belgium, $28.53; Netherlands, $28.88 (this is 
the country where the fewest number of people of any country 
in the world suffer for want of food or clothing); Australia, 
$26.75; United States of America, $25.15; Great Britain, $18 and 
some cents. 

Now. I will ask the gentleman whether these figures are not 
correct—whether the country which has the smallest amount of 
currency is not China, with $1.75 per capita? æ 

Mr. HARTER. China is ona silver basis, such as you pro- 


Ido not care about the basis. 


May I ask the gentleman a 


pose for the United States. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
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Then the country with the next smallest amount of circulation 
is India, with $3.64; the next smallest Japan, with $4.60; the next 
smallest Mexico ,with $4.91. 

Mr. HARTER. Before answering the gentleman’s question I 
will say that Iam proceeding on the theory that my time will be 
extended so that I can finish my remarks. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Inasmuch as my colleague has nearly ex- 
hausted his hour, I ask unanimous consent that his time may 
be extended indefinitely to allow him to finish his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio[Mr. GROSVENOR] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of hiscolleague be extended 
till he finishes his remarks. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HARTER, Mr. Speaker, I believe it very profitable that 
such reasonable and proper questions as those which my friend 
from re has asked should be answered, and in the same 
courteous and manly spirit in which they have been presented. 
If I am unable to answer these questions to the satisfaction of 
the House, or rather, if an abler man than myself is unable to 
do so (for I may be unable), then I must abandon that portion of 
my argument upon which I have just been dwelling. Let me 
now proceed to answer the question of the gentleman. I say 
that the nation which takes the lead in the list to which he has 
referred, France, is not the most prosperous country of the 
world; and I will show this briefly in two ways. 

In the first place, I say that the wagesof her people, who work 
ten and twelve hours a day, are not as largeas the wages paid in 
a number of other countries on the list having a 8 5 per 
capita circulation. Therefore the income of her people is de- 
creased rather than increased by reason of the amount of circu- 
lation, On the other hand, the expenses of living in France— 
the cost of the articles necessary for the laborer's support—are 
higher in France than in some of the other countries named by 
him. There is a conclusive answer to the gentleman's first ques- 
tion—that wages are lower in France, while living expenses are 
higher than in countries with a smaller per capita circulation. 

I take the next country in the list—Belgium. She suffers 
under the same difficulties as France, except that the living ex- 
penses in Belgium, because of a wiser system of tariff taxation, 
are somewhat lower than in France. 

I next take Holland. In that country wages are not nearly so 
high as in Germany, though the general prosperity is greater— 
why? Ido not seek to introduce the tariff question 1 
but I can not allow this matter to pass without remarking that 
the prosperous condition which has prevailed for many years 

t in the Netherlands is largely due to a tariff system which 
is, to my mind, more intelligent, more abreast with scientific 
and practical economies than that of Germany. 

at is the next country? Our own land. I say at this time 
when the American flag might properly be draped in mourning— 
when crape might fittingly be drawn over the door lintels of the 
laboring people of this . this condition of present ruin 
(but thank God, prosperity will come in the early future) I can 
not find it in my heart to say that this hour and this day is one 
of prosperity in the United States of America. I would like to 
see the man on this floor who will venture to say so. 

I now come to Great Britain. Talk about metallic money. 
Why, sir, Great Britain, with 20 shillings of metallic mone 
does as much business as the United States does with 58 shil 
lings, as much as France does with 85 shillings, as much as Por- 
tugal and Spain do with 100 shillings, asmuch as Italy does with 
40shillings, And she pays higher wages to her working people, 
and they have lower expenses, proportioned to income, than any 
other nation on the globe except solely and alone the United 
States of America, Canada, and Australia. Now what next? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There is another poiut—— 

Mr. HARTER. Is not that enough? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In connection with what you 
have said, let me say that these figures show that the coin cir- 
culation of Great Britain is $13.47 gold, and $2.63 in silver per 
capita, which makes $16 and over, while the United States has 
but $18 and something over. So that this great discrepancy to 
which the gentleman refers does not exist. 

Mr. HARTER.. I agree with what the 8 has sug- 
gested. What I bave referred to was the silver in circulstion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understood you to say coin. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say coin, and I accept the correction 
with thanks, for I should have regretted my statement to have 
gone into print in that shape. I meant to have said silver coin. 


Is there anything else? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. You might dwell on India 
and China. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And Mexico. 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, Mexico; and China particularly, as one 
of these silver blessed countries.” China has what our friends 
demand in the way of coinage for this great country of ours. It 
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has free coin of silver; and the lucky Chinese mechanic may 
be able, if skilled, to make as much as 4 cents a day, payable in 
debased money. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, What as to Mexico? 

Mr.HARTER. In regard to Mexico 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let me ask what would be the effect, 
in the judgment of the gentleman, on the Mexican Republic to- 
morrow, on her alleged depreciated silver currency, if she should 
demonetize it? What would be the effect on labor? 

Mr. HARTER. Fortunately I am able to answer that question 
absolutely and literally, for we had a forcible example of it within 
the last four or five weeks. India was just in that position. She 
had silver in circulation under the same circumstances. She 
demonetized silver, and what happened? Government securities 
all advanced, commercial credits advanced, business improved, 
just as it will do here when you strike down the monstrous 

heory that we are to be compelled to pay the mine owner one 
dollar and twenty-nine cents for what is or was worth sixty-two 
cents only a few days ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Did labor go up in India? 

Mr. HARTER. Oh, it is too early for that. [Laughter.] As 
the gentleman knows, if he has studied the subject at all, labor 
is one of the last things to secure advantages of any kind which 
may arise from improvement in the condition of govermental 
affairs, and one of the very first to rong the disadvantages. 
Those most injured by your purchase of silver under the opera- 
tion of the so-called Sherman law in this country have been 
mainly the laboring element, over 500,000 honest men being out 
of employment in this country at the present time. They are 
“eri sufferers first, last, and all the time from unwise fiscal legis- 

tion. 5 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker 

ee SIBLEY. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTER, Mr. Bacar | I would like to make a state- 
ment just here. I remarked to the House a short time ago that 
I spoke under some disadvantages, without having been able to 

uce to writing what I desired to say on this question. Under 
these circumstances in my desire, earnest as it is because the 
question is vital to everybody—in my earnest desire to make a 
logical continuous argument on this subject, I find that the in- 
ee arising from the interjection of questions interfere 
greatly with my purpose. And yet, sir, I feel I can not refuse 
to answer a question that is germane to the subject. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I wish to ask a question that is germane. 

Mr. HARTER. Very well; I will try to answer it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The gentleman has suggested that the demon- 
etization of silver in India has caused government securities to 
advance. If that be the case, why is there a bill pending now 
in the English Parliament for the relief of the holders of these 
commercial securities, in the sum of £200,000,000, because of the 
depreciation that has been brought about? 

Mr. HARTER. Iam glad the gentleman asks that question, 
because it gives me an opportunity to answer it to his satis- 
faction. My remark was that government securities, railroad 
securities, and commercial credit had fll risen in value or im- 
proved. The securities(?) to which my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIBLEY] alludes are the holdings of silver bullion 
controlled by the banks, who were not expecting the demone- 
tization of silver; and these, finding their goods on hand depreci- 
ating, have found some men in Parliament willing to offer a bill 
for their relief. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
allow me toask him a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I would rather not. I repeat again, that if I 
thought this House would be willing to listen to my answers to 
these questions until night, I should be very glad to allow inter- 
ruptions without limit; but I think that the patience of the 
House will, after a while, expire. 

Mr. MORSE. I see the gentleman inclines to allow me to ask 
him the question. My question is this: I entirely agree with the 
gentleman about the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, so 
called, but I want to ask him if he does not think that if the 
country were assured that there would be no tariff legislation, 
this present incubus and business prostration would at once lift, 
notwithstanding the Sherman law? 

Mr. HARTER, My friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
suggests to me an answer to that question by saying that it isin 
the nature of a motion for a new trial in a case where I think the 
people of the country, composing the jury, were almost unani- 


mous. 1 

Mr. MORSE. Do you think that if the question were sub- 
mitted to-day they would be unanimous? 

Mr. HARTER. I think that question is scarcely germane to 


the present discussion. I believe I have demonstrated to the 


satisfaction of those people who are at all reasonable that the 
volume of the currency has very little to do with the prosperity 
of a country, and that the volume of the currency will take care 
of itself. I think I have also satisfied you that periods of great 
currency expansion were not periods of grons prosperity. I 
think [have proven that the countries which keep their standard 
. value secure can get along admirably with a smaller circu- 
tion. 

Now, I want to go further and say that it is very wasteful to 
havea large circulation. Suppose I was conducting a farm, and 
had four teams when one team was enough to do the business. 
Would you not say I was an extravagant and reckless farmer? 
You would. Suppose I was carrying ona dry-goods store and 
selling $100,000 worth of goods a year, and a stock of $10,000 was 
sufficient for my neighbor across the street to do an equally 
large amount of business; but suppose I insisted upon having 
$30,000 worth of stock? As you walked along you would say: 
“Mr. Harter must be a 1 poor man of business; he requires 
three times as large 4 capital to do a given amount of business 
as the other man requires to do the same amount.” 

I would also necessarily pay three times as much for clerk 
hire, three times as much for general expenses, three times as 
much for taxes, and all that sort of thing. The same principle 
anpha to money. There is no law for money that does not ap- 
ply under the same circumstances to other things, Suppose you 
have a great volume of metallic currency which you do not 
need. Itis costly and expensive. Look at this silver piled up 
in the Treasury of the United States. Think of it. ve hun- 
dred millions of dollars at 4 per cent interest; why you are los- 
ing $20,000,000 a year on it in the shape of interest alone. Be- 
sides that, it is going down in value every day, creating more 
debt for the people of the country to psy. Who is it that says 
that such financiering on the part of the nation is wise? I say 
that.if you will only keep your money good, whenever we need 
either gold or silver, we will have it and have it in abund- 
ance. 

Now we come to the subject of silver legislation. What has 
been our legislation “pon thissubject? Since 1878 we have gone 
on buying silver which we did not need, which we did not want, 
and have been indirectly paying for it with gold which we did 
want. -What would be the result with any business man who 
could not tax others to maintain himself? He would be bark- 
rupt in a little while. This nation of ours, but for its ability to 
tax prery none would be bankrupt now. 

What has it cost? I took the trouble to send to the Treasury 
Department to see what this system which is depreciating your 
currency, which has brought panic upon you, and which has 
crippled every industry, has costdirectly. I sent to the Treas- 
ury to see what this has cost you, and I discovered that the dif- 
ference, Saturday, two weeks ago, between the market value of 
the silver which yon have been piling up in the Treasury, and 
the price you paid for it, was, how much do you think? -By this 
experiment you have wasted since 1878, $141,810,980 of the peo- 
ple’s money. À 

Why, gentlemen, this sum alone would be sufficient to com- 

lete the Nicaragua Canal, and would pay the debt of one of the 

acific railroads to the United States; and yet, not satisfied with 
such a result as this, you are asked to dip deeper and deeper 
into the commercial vitals of your country. Is it not time to 
stop, put on the brakes to reverse the engine? 

Mr. RAWLINS. May I be permitted to ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. HARTER. Remembering that I have to look to the in- 
dulgence of the House to enable me to complete my remarks, I 
hesitate to vield. 

A MEMBER. You have unlimited time. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman kindly tell us what is 
the difference between what was paid for the silver now in the 
Treasury and the par value at which it now circulates through- 
out the country and the silver certificates in the country? 

Mr. HARTER. Owing to the great credit of the United 
States the silver dollar and the silver certificate circulate at 

r, but the gentleman ought to know that there are less than 

0,000,000 of these silver dollars in circulation. The very people 
who furnished this pig silver to the Treasury at a price higher 
by 3140,000,000 than it is worth, refuse to take A res dollars, 
and the result is practically that the silver certificate, printed 
on paper, circulates more freely than the silver coin, and I my 
that these certificates would circulate equally well if they h 
no silver bullion behind them. 

The whole world, indeed, would have a higher esteem for the 
credit of this country if you issued the certificates without buy- 
ing any silver to pos behind them. Weare a hissing and by- 
word for the whole commercial world; and they look upon us 
and say, “The hand of the American people lost its cunning 
when they entered on the folly of silver buying;” and, moreover, 


- 
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here we are in the midst of a panic as the result of these pur- 
chases 


Nothing can be said in favor of this e aone nothing. 
And to-day they come to us and propose that we should have the 
free coinage of silver at a ratio far below the market ratio, a 
proposition intrinsically dishonest. Not thatthe men who urge 
— measure are dishonest—I have too high an opinion of the 
integrity of the members of this House to think so- but I do say 
that the proposition is 3 dishonest, and that in the whole 
history of coinage in the world there never has been a nation, 
Christian, heathen, or barbarian, that has ever offered to coin sil- 
ver or any other metal at such a ratio valuation as it is now pro- 
posed to put upon silver. 

Every nation except this great nation of ours, in making a coin- 
age ratio, has proposed to make it the market ratio, and in 1792 
and 1834 we adopted the market ratio, not an artificial and lower 
ratio. But there is no ratio which can be fixed which ever did, 
or which ever can, make the two metals circulate alongside of 
each other as gold and silver have in this country sincs 1873. 

I think I heard it said on the floor of this House yesterday b; 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] that France was a bi- 
metalliccountry. The gentleman is mistaken, France is a mono- 
metallic gold-standard country: and it is only since it has been 
that she had gold and silver circulating freely at the same 
time. It is almost ond belief that members of this House, in 
1893, should believe in the theory that the two metals can be 
kept in joint circulation, both a legal tender, and both purport- 
ing to be equally a standard of value. Lycurgus, the lawgiver 
of Sparta, 900 years before the coming of our Lord, knew too 
much to believe that this was possible. 

Mr. BOATNER. Do you regard it as impossible to so regu- 
late by law the coinage of gold and silver that they can be made 
of the same intrinsic value and safely utilized in the regulation 
of our curreucy? 

Mr. HARTER. It is not necessary for me to answer that 
question. All history, from the opening pages of its record, an- 
swers that question, invariably in the same way—in the nega- 


ve. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then you differ with the President in his 
letter of acceptance. 

Mr. HARTER. Iam not able to say whether I differ with the 
President on that subject or not, but I do say that all history 
differs with any man who says any one eountry can make two or 
more metals legal-tender money and hold them at a parity with 
each other, or keep them in general circulation. It is said that 
no rule is without an exception, but the rule that you can not es- 
tablish and maintain two standardsof value has absolutely no ex- 
ception in human history. Ihavespokenof Lycurgus. He con- 
cluded that the people of Sparta were toomuch given to luxury 
too anxious to become rich, and had too much of the commerci 

irit, and he resolved that he would kill it, if possible; and he 

it by making a new standard of value. For that, some hun- 
dreds of years gold and silver has been introduced and used in 
the commerce of the East. 

At all events, Sparta and Athens and Phoenicia were then 
using gold and silver; but Lycurgus concluded that he would 
8 EPUA commerce by making iron a legal tender and at a 
rate far above the commercial value, and he succeeded admirably, 
because when a man had to take an ox-team tocarryironenough 
across the street to buy a cow, commerce was practically blocked, 
justas you gentlemen will block commerce here by putting a 54- 
cent do into the breach to do the business of a 100-cent dol- 
lar. If Lycurgus were alive now and desired to cripple the com- 
mercial spirit of our people, to reduce the volume of trading and 
commerce, he would probably join with our friends, the silver 
men, and support the free coinage of silver. [Laughter.] 

The Romans, six hundred years before Christ, at the time of 
the Punic wars, understood this principle far better than some 
members of the Fif ty-third Congress of the United States. They 
refused coinage to gold. They coined silver freely during thé 
Punic wars, but refused coinage to gold. Why? Because those 
old heathen—and remember they were not distinguished repre- 
sentatives from sovereign States—they were plain, uneducated 
heathen, but at the same time they knew enough not to imagine 
for an instant that it was possible to keep two coins in circula- 
tion, both having full legal-tender functions. 

Gentlemen talk about England. England suffered, as all other 
countries have suffered, until 1816from the effort to maintain two 
or threestandardsof value at one time; but the late Lord Liver- 

I, in 1805, proposed what is called a composite currency, that 
8 a currency as we would have if we should now stop the 
purchase of silver, such a currency as France has now, such a 

as Normany hat, such a currency as the Latin Union 
has, pare a currency, in other words, as all intelligent nations have 
to-day. In 1816 England adopted it, and now you who, like myself, 
earnestly desire to have both gold and silver in general circu- 
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lation and common use—you, gentlemen, who want to have both 
gold and silver in circulation, not gold alone, not silver alone— 
mark the experience of Great Britain from 1816 down to the 
present hour. Down to that time when Germany, the United 
States, France, and other progressive nations followed her ex- 
am Great Britain alone among the nations of the world had 
both gold and silver in abundance at all times. 

How about France? My friends here who are in favor of free 
coinage speak 8 and eagerly of France as a bimetallic 
country, or as having been one. They have told us that France, 
when a bimeiallic country, maintained gold and silver side b 
side. Nothing could be further from the truth. France hasal- 
ways been a monometallic country in practice until 1873 or 1874. 
In theory, I ean ou, she was bimetallic. But legal bimetal- 
lism invariably produces practical monometalism. Franve always 
had either gold alone or silver alone until she demonetized sil- 
ver. Why, sir, in the course of two centuries, in her efforts to 
keep gold and silvex alongside of each other, she changed her 
ratio twenty-two times, and after the twenty-second attempt she 
was no nearer bimetallism than she was before. 

But I come back to our own country. Gentlemen talk much 
about the bimetallism of the Constitution. There is no such 

ingin the Constitution; there never was, and as long as the 
people keep their senses there never will be. But gentlemen 
also talk about bimetallism—about the dollar of our daddies.” 
I do not know why they should talk about ‘‘ the dollar of our dad- 
dies” any more than about the knee breeches of our daddies, or 
the frilled shirt of our daddies, or the continental money of our 
daddies. One has just as much connection with this question as 
the other. 

What is the history of this country in reference to bimetallism? 
It is true that for a certain period we were legally a bimetallic 
country. But how did we begin? Did we start out in 1792 with 
an attempt to give to 50 or 60 cents worth of silver the value of 
100 cents? Not at all. We began with an effort togive to the sil- 
ver dollar its true commercial value. That was an honest effort 
toward bimetallism, not a dishonest scheme such as we are now 
proposing to work in 1893, now when we are at the very zenith 
of the prosperity of the country, when we have a plenitude of 
resources, when we are rich in everything that 
great, except honesty and economic knowledge. 

Now, what was proposed in 1792? Hamilton decided upon a 
ratio of 15 to 1. That was practically the commercial ratio. 
Jefferson agreed with him. They said, ‘‘If we can maintain the 
two metals in general circulation atall, we can doit at that ratio.“ 
To-day the commercial ratio would be 27.30 to 1. But what was 
the result of the effort to carry out the bimetallic policy of 1792? 
The two metals ed company. They were not permanently 
united; they did not go down the aisles of the century together. 
Gold and silver did not ee in the same bed; they were divorced 
almost as soon as the act of Congress was passed; and for forty-two 
years—I challenge the advocates of the free coinage of silver to 
controvert this—for ge figs years we had a silver currency 
alone. After that, in 1834, a Democratic Congress changed the 
ratio to 16 to 1. 

Again, the effort was to secure to the country an honest ratio, 
nota dishonest one. As an honest ratio they adopted that of 16 
tol. Whatwas the result? Were both metals kept in circula- 
tion? Quite the reverse was the case. From 1834 down to 1873 
silver was out of circulation; gold took its place. Why, sir, a 
gentleman whose business life extended through the whole 
porot from 1834 to 1873 told me recently that during his whole 

usiness career he had never seen a full-weight United States 
silver dollar. You know how it was yourselves. You saw small 
change: but after awhile a trifling premium on the small chan 
drove that out of circulation. If you went into a store to e 
& bee y the currency used in the transaction was either a 
rubbed-off English shilling, or a clipped Mexican or Spanish 
shilling, or a worn or clipped piece of American money; or else 
you had to use omnibus tickets, merchants’ checks, or postage 
stamps. You did not have even petty silver for change under 
your so-called bimetallic system. Silver was at that time under- 
valued in the coinage of the United States. 

Then Congress took action again on the subject and overvalued 
silver; they gave us about 95 or 96 cents worth of silver in four 
silver quarters or two silver half-dollars and limited its coinage, 
just as England had done, just as France has done, just as every 
country must do in order to keep both metals in circulation. 
After that, up to the beginning of the war, you had both goldand 
silver in circulation under that law. Then the law of which I 
have been ing, the Gresham law, asserted itself still again. 
You extended the legal-tender quality to paper. Thus you had 
three legal tenders—gold, silver, and paper. What was the re- 
sult? Why the cheapest, the nastiest, the most worthless cur- 
rency drove out both the others. Both gold and silver were un- 
dervalued, while paper retained a legal-tender value above its 
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market or commercial value—coinage of silver to-day at 27 to 1 
would drive gold out of circulation simply because it would un- 
dervalue it. 

I say to my friend from Louisiana, without a miracle we can 
not keep both gold and silver coin in circulation at any fixed 
ratio. It is as much the law of God as if it were written between 
the covers of the Bible. You can not do it without a miracle, 
and miracles must originate on high, not on this floor. Your 
legislative enactments can not accomplish it. I say to-day it 
would be no more easy for Congress to secure bimetallism under 
free coinage—that is, keep both metals in general circulation at 
a fixed ratio, no matter how high or how low the ratio—than to 
discover perpetual motion. 

We could just as easily mix oil and water. We could go out 
to the Soldiers’ Home Cemetery over there and clothe the dried 
bones of the dead with flesh, put seeing eyes into their sightless 
sockets, and erect from their remains living, breathing men, as 
reudily as we could keep the two metals in general circulation 
under free coinage at any ratio whatever. And how, then, can 
we do it, as proposed here, at 16 to 1? Why, this morning, if 
the ratio of 16 to 1 were fixed as the basis of your coinage, a 
dollar of silver would be worth 58 cents. 

Is there aman here on this floor, do you know of a man any- 
where; who would be willing to exchange 100 cents this morning 
for 58 cents? Until you can find a ple willing to do so you 
can not maintain any such ratio as that. But you are going to 
vote on different ratios, and here is the great danger that under- 
lies this question. You may not weigh the effect of the ratio. 
Tf you can not adopt 16 to 1 you are going to try to vote for 17 to 
1, which will be no better. Eighteen to1 would not help you. 
Nineteen to 1 would be of noearthly benefit, and finally you come 
toa ratio of 20 to 1. Now, e you adopt that, What would 
it be? At the present price of silver a silver dollar at the ratio 
of 20 to 1 on the day before yesterday would have been worth 
less than 75 cents. 

xn, COX. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield for an inter- 
ruption? 

. HARTER. I yield with pleasure to my friend from Ten- 


nessee. 

Mr. COX. I have listened with a great deal of pleasure to the 
gentleman's argument. He has stated that the silver dollar is 
worth 8 cents. 

Mr. HARTER. Fifty-eight cents. 

Mr. COX. Well, 58 cents. Now, the question is, doyou know 
ol any man in the United States who has silver dollars that he 
will sell at that price, 58 cents? 

Mr. HARTER. Certainly not, under present conditions. But 
I know every man who has a silver dollar 

Mr. COX. One moment, please. Does not the 58-cent silver 
dollar buy just. as much of the products of this country as any 
other dollar? 

Mr. HARTER. To that I answer, yes. But that is not the 
point. That is the present condition under limited coinage, but 

ou are proposing to change it. In further answer to my friend 
iom Tennessee, whom I regard as an authority on his side of 
this subject, I say to him that while that is true to-day, the very 
morning that you have by your law established free coinage in 
this country, then it ceases to be true, and that every dollar in 
existence which is now held up to its full nominal value by our 
present law will sink to 58 cents, the bullion value, as soon as 
your law becomes operative. 

Mr. COX. That is merely a prophecy. 

Mr. HARTER. I beg the gentleman’s on, it is not. I 
do not dealin prophecies, I speakof facts. I invite you to step 
across the border with me into Mexico and I will show you the 
fact. I found fault with your side of the question for dealing in 
prophecies, therefore I can not arg them. I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. I again invite you to go 
across the border into free-coinage Mexico with me, where the 
dollar is worth what the United States dollar would be in the 
event of the adoption of this law which you propose—that is, the 
exact bullion price of the silver and no more. Sup you go 
up to the highest point suggested, which is 20 toi. It would 
not even tend to keep. one dollar of your silver in circulation on 
a parity with gold. It will have no more effect than would a 
ratio of 1 to 10. One to 10 would do jnst as well as 1 to 20. 
What would 1 to 20 mean? 

Day before yesterday the sixteen-to-one dollar was worth almost 


60 cents. Suppose you make the ratio 20 to 1, which is the ex- 
treme limit proposed by these gentlemen. Your silver dollar 
would then be worth 75 cents. you mean to say, gentlemen, 


that any man, woman, or child in this country would be 
to pay out an honest dollar worth 100 cents for a freely coin 
dollar worth 75 cents? 

If you are to keep gold in circulation, you must find people 
who will exchange a dollar in gold for 75 cents. You would 


decline to make such a trade, and it is an uncomplimentary 
thing for you to think that the balance of the people of your 


district and of the United States are fools. Unless every 
but you are fools, free co: ə of silver at 20 to 1 would drive 
every gold dollar out of circulation. à 
But, gentlemen, free coinage would bring ruin. You people 
talk about there not being enough money. A gentleman asked 
me here how much money there wasin circulation in the United 
States, and I said about sixteen hundred millions of dollars. 
Call it cla atesn. hundred millions of dollars. About one-third 
of it is gold, and you gentlemen say we have not enough money. 
I think we have, 
right. 
If this is not enough money, what is your plan for increasing 
the supply? Your plan is the free coinage of silver at 20 to 1, 
which would drive every dollar of gold out of circulation. It 
means thatif you have eighteen hundred millions of money to-day 
to do the business of the country, which you say isnot enough, 
that if you should have free coinage then you would have only 
twelve hundred millions. That is inflation with a vengeance, 


isn’t it? 
lan, then, for inflating the currency is to reduce its 


ut perhaps lam wrong. But suppose youare 
What kind of a remedy are you proposing? 


Your 
volume from $1,800,000,000 to 81, 200, 000, 000. If you had three 
men employed to-day, on to-morrow morning zn could then only 
employ two, and the competition between the three would re- 
duce the price for the two. men you could employ to starva- 
tion wages. Now, look at the laboring man’s side of the free- 
coinage question. You reduce his wages by cutting off the de- 
mand for his labor, and then, after reducing his wages, you pay 
him in a 75-cent dollar. But you also say your plan will increase 
the price of everything he consumes. 

hy, I have heard in Holy Writ of a son asking his father for 
bread, and it says Will he give himstone?” You free-coinage 
men, when the working men ask for bread, would give them a 
stone; yes, you give them worse than that; you give them dyna- 
mite to try their teeth on. [Laughter.] Again, it is written, If 
he ask for a fish, will he give him aserpent?” You would give 
the workingman not a serpent alone, you would give him a par- 
cel of them, a regular trinity, a boa constrictor, a rattlesnake, 
and & 8 financially, allcrowded in one, for the destruc- 
tion of the man and his Temi. : 

What inconsistency! You declare you are the advocates of in- 
fiation and yet insist upon a measure which will reduce the 
present volume and at the same time cripple, if not destroy, its 
usefulness to the country as astandard of value. If we, on our 
side, have nothing to pro that is intelligent, wise and meri- 
torious, prompt and efficient, then cast us aside. But see what 
we pro will accomplish for the country. We advocate the 
unconditional stoppage of the purchase of silver. Now, what 
would result from the adoption of this policyy If you yem the 
law we propose, you would see the mo sun looking down on 
the country, and would find it in a vastly improved condition. 
Some gentlemen have been, I am afraid, unfair in trying to give 
the impression out in this House that stepping the purchase of 
silver would drive silver out of circulation. Not at all. If you 
stop the purchase of pig silver every dollar of silver now in cir- 
culation will remain in circulation; not 10 cents worth of it 
would be driven out. Every dollar of paper money would also 
remain in circulation; all the gold now in the country would also 
continue in our service. But what else would happen? Its 
blessed beneficences are far beyond the power of my ae 
tongue to present, to describe, or picture to you. I wish I h 
the power of the artist and the tongue of the orator; I could then 
properly put before the members of this House and before the 
country the magnificent prosperity that would come to our coun- 
try through the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the silver bill. ; 8 

It would not only, as I have said, keep every dollar in circula- 
tion that you have now, but, in addition to that, it wouid invite 
from Europe the great stores of capital, seeking more profitable 
employment, and you men from Texas and the South, who now 
find yourselves unable to get money enough to move your cotton 
bales, who have been and are now unable to borrow money at 12 
or even at 25 per cent, would then find no difficulty whatever in 
borrowing all the money you could legitimately use at the legal 
rate of interest in your respective States. 

Why? The passage of this measure would declare to all the 
countries in the world that you mean to keep our standard of 
values permanent, safe, and solid. We now offer the best secu- 
rity for money obtainable in any country on earth. Men living 
in ce, Germany, and Great Britain will invest their 
money freely in our securities as soon as they feel that they 
will not be cheated out of a large part of it. Here we are at 
peace, with the test resources of any nation on the globe, 
without danger from within or without, and our 3 ana 

w 


most absolute that can be given for capital. Money w 
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here on the ie of the wind for investment; and money would 
loan within ten 5 7 after the repeal at the rate of 2 per cent on 
call in the city of New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman tell me what 
would be the effect on time contracts under a law establishing a 
single standard? Would it appreciate the value of the money on 
time contracts or not? 

Mr. COX. It would depreciate the value of all property. 

Mr. HARTER. I will answer that question shortly, for it is 
a fair and an important question. I have been endeavoring to 
draw the piororo of the prosperity which will follow the stop- 
page of silver 1 and have fallen far short of describing 
the widespread blessings which would come in its wake. The 
gentleman from Indiana could do it better. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, no, you flatter me; I wanted 
to hear you reply to my question. ` 

Mr. HARTER I have in my eye the president of one of the 
large financial institutions of the country, and I will ask him to 
correct me if I err in saying that for the past two or three years 
Europe has been withdrawing her capital from this country. 
Why? Simply because she believed that we could not go on buy- 
ing silver and continue to maintain our dollar at 100 cents, and 
she had good reason to think so, for we find that a large and 
intelligent fraction of the members of Congress propose un- 
blushingly to have free coinage at a ratio which would have 
given us, at the highest, a 75-cent dollar. 

Europe, I say, had good reason to suppose that the money 
which she had invested here, which was bringing an abundant 
return, and which up to that time she had regarded as more 
safely, invested than it could be at home, was in danger, and to 
withdraw her capital. If you asked the European capitalist, 
Are you not satisfied with the interest?” he would answer you, 
More than satisfied.” Are you not contented with the secur- 
rity?” the reply would be, The security is absolute.“ Why, 
then, do you desire the return of your money?“ ‘‘ Because to- 
day for every dollar that we have invested in the United States 
we can now get 100 cents, but if wedelay in collecting it we fear 
that we shall not be able to get more than fifty.” 

Gentlemen, here is the secret, here is the real cause of the 

ic from which we are suffering to-day. You need go no 
urther to seek it. If, however, you say and show to the world 
that the dollar of the United States is and shall be eternally 
worth 100 cents, you will reverse present conditions and never 
from that moment will we lack money or credit as a people. 

But there are one or two other things that we ought to do 
after we have stopped the buying of silver. Permit me to state 
what they are. I think it is the sense of the people of this 
country, and the consensus of opinion in this Chamber, and in 
the Chamber at the other end of this Capitol, that we coughs to 
extend to the national banks this privilege of issuing circulating 
notes up to 100 per cent of their bonds deposited as security for 
their notes. 

This would give the readiest and quickest relief our people 
could have, y? Because the money so added to the circu- 
lation of the country, amounting to eighteen or twenty millions, 
would be immediately and thoroughly distributed all over the 
country. Bring in twenty millions of gold to the port of New 
York, and it will take some weeks, or even months, to get it out 
among the people; but the proposed increase of the circulating 
notes of the national banks would be distributed immediately, 
and distributed just where it is needed, among the planters, the 
farmers, the manufacturers, the business men of the country. 

The next thing to be done is this: I believe that, as prudent 
business men, we ought toauthorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, with the concurrence of the President, at 
any time, in any amount, and at any price, to sell 3-30“ year 3 
per cent bonds of the United States for two parposes: First, to 
maintain the parity of all the paper and coined money of the 
United States, and, second, to meet the debts of the United States 
as rapidly as they mature. This measure would forever maintain 
the creditof the United States, and yet I doubt whether, under its 
pronon, there would bein the next twenty years$200 of United 

tates bonds offered for sale by any Secretary. 

After this there are two other things that we ought to do, and 
then, in my humble opinion, we ought to go to our homes and 
let the country have a rest until December. We ought next to 
pos a resolution that when, say, six countries in Europe, includ- 

ng Great Britain, Germany, and France, open their mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver as well as gold, the 
President of the United States shall be authorized to open by 
proclamation the mints of the United States to the free coinage 
of silver at the same ratio.- If you are ever going to get free 
and unlimited coinage that will bring it; but if you undertake 
to introduce it here in this country without concurrent or ante- 
cedent action in Europe you will never have it in the world, and 
2 Toros put your country on the basis of Mexico, Dahomey, 
an 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But, according to your argument, 
as I understand it, a bimetallic ratio throughout the world can 
not be maintained even by international agreement. 

Mr. HARTER. That is my individual opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Let me state my question. Could 
we maintain bimetallism by international agreement? You have 
argued that it could not be done in this country alone. Now, 
could it be done by international agreement? 

Mr. HARTER. I say in the first instance that no man stand- 
ing in human shoes can answer that question absolutely either 
one way or the other. But I did not finish what I was saying 
about the ratio business, and I am afraid, owing to so large a 
number of interruptions, my remarks may appear in the RECORD 
in so disordered and unconnected a manner as almost to require 
an interpreter for the ordinary reader. Even if we were to 
adopt as the present ratio 27.30 to 1, which would be putting into 
the silver dollar a dollar's worth of silver, I say unhesitatingly 
we could not maintain the double standard of silver and gold in 
this country. While 27.30 to 1 may be, and indeed is, the com- 
mercial ratio to-day, the commercial ratio changes constantly. 

Why, sir, during the last thirty days we have seen the ratio 
anay up to 30. If we were to attempt to maintain a fixed ratio 
as that, all the gold would go out of circulation at one time and 
we would be tramping down the aisles of commerce on silver 
legs. T en when the market value of silver 
changed and it proved to be undervalued silver would be expelled, 
and you would be traveling on six hundred millions of gold as a 
basis, instead of doing business with $1,800,000,000 of mixed cur- 
rency. You could not deceive a child upon such a proposition, 
provided he understood the rules of addition, subtraction, multi- 

lication, and a very infinitesimal amount in the line of vulgar 
ractions. Why, then, should you expect to be able to deceive 
the intelligent people of this country and the world? 

However, I will say to my friend from Indiana, that if we are 
ever to have bimetallic free coinage, it must be by the union of 
a great many nations. I have sought to speak in a conservative 
spirit and with absolute frankness, and I say to my friend from 
Indiana, that with the present methods of doing business through- 
out the world—when in forty minutes we can send a telegram 
around the globe, whereas formerly it took fifty days for a letter 
to go to Berlin and as many days more to get a 9 these 
modern methods of doing business I do not believe (this is my 
personal opinion only, for no man can speak dogmatically upon 
the question), that we can ever maintain international free coin- 
age at any ratio whatever. But I Will be very glad to see the 
experiment tried. But when you propose to have me adopt a 
proposinon here which would bring ruin to every American 

earthstone through an experiment which has failed everywhere 
else throughout the world, then I cry a halt in the name of the 
helpless people and of those who are not on this floor to speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I understand the gentle- 
man's position to be that bimetallism,even by means of an inter- 
national agreement, is, in his opinion, an impossibility. 

Mr. HARTER. In my opinion it is an impossibility; but I 
have said I shall be glad to join hands with the gentleman from 
Indiana, the gentleman from Texas, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, and with gentlemen from every other portion of the Union 
in making the experiment so soon as we can get other prominent 
commercial nations to take a share of the risk, But I am not 
willing that my country, under the circumstances, shall take the 
sole risk of a most dangerous experiment, which, so far as human 
eyes can see, judging by the experience of nations, must result 
in ruin and disaster. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then the gentleman believes 
that the prospect of bimetallism by means of an international 
agreement, as now held out by the advocates of free coinage, is 
a delusion and a snare. i £ 

Mr. HARTER. I know the gentleman will excuse me from 
answering that question, as I have, within the last few minutes, 
answered it twice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Isimply wanted to emphasize 
the gentleman’s position. i 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Does he not think that before we retire from these 
halls and go home we ought to repeal the fraudulent and uncon- 
stitutional tariff laws, giving the people relief from unjust taxa- 
tion and the payment of improper tribute to the manufacturers? 

Mr. HARTER. Introductory to my answer to your question 
I propose to state a little matter of history personal to myself. 

For thirty-one years I have been called a free-trader. I have 
never believed that any tax should be laid upon a citizen of the 
United States beyond what was absolutely required by the Gov- 
ernment for governmental purposes; in other words, nothing 
beyond what was just and equitable to the citizen. 

r. SNODGRASS. But do you not think that in the.considera- 
tion of the great financial questions which involve the welfare 
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of 5 country at this time the most important factor is the 
tariff 

Mr. HARTER. I will answer the gentleman’s question as I 
proceed if he will bear with me. 


Isay that I have been a consistent advocate of that kind of 
taxation for over thirty years. Ever since I have been a boy it 
has been with me a conviction that the Government should not 
impose any tax which would have the effect of taking the prop- 
erty of any citizen, not for the use of the Government, but under 
the name of protection, to be turned over into the coffers of any 
other man or set of men. But for many years a large number of 
my Demoeratie friends thought that Mr. TER was a little too 
far advanced in his views, and they were not particularly anxious 
to have him help construct platforms or make speeches at con- 
ventions or other public places. “Iam not surprised at that. I 
am not much of an adept in the art of s ing. 

My language is not so pleasant as that of many others, my 
voice perhaps not so harmonious. I am not keyed up to the 
flights of oratory which distinguish the utterances of many gen- 
tlemen (whom I envy, by the way,) onthe floor of this House, and 
I never was or will be. Therefore, I was not surprised that my 
Democratic friends were not particularly anxious, were not 
tumbling over each other, so to JB in an eager desire to have 
me make speeches. [Laughter.] But the reason assigned was 
that Mr HARTER was such a crank on the subject of free trade 
that he would probably succeed in driving away the mechanics. 
and that he would certainly discourage thefarmers. [Lau hter.] 
Since that time, however, Ihave discovered that many of these 
gentlemen who hung back then have got upwith meon the tariff 
question, and some have gone eyen beyond. [Laughter and ap- 

lause.] I find some of these gentlemen now members of the 
Houi and unwilling to delay even for the coming ot the regu- 
t 


lar session of Congress the consideration of this question. 
[Laughter and FLA, 
I wish to say distinctly, in reply to the question of the gentle- 


man from Tennessee, that I for my part would-rather attend to 
the immediate business which we have before us; attend to it 
and do it thoroughly, stop the purchase of silver; authorize the 
national banks to issue up to the par value of their bonds; au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the 
United States to issue bonds if necessary; authorize the Presi- 
dent to throw the mints open to coinage when the other great 
nations of the world shall do the same, and then, after a dilatory 
Senate follows our wise and patriotic course. go home and let 
the country grow up to the marvelous prosperity that we would 
see before the assembling of the regular session on the first 
Monday of December. lappida 

I fear the Senate, less sensible than we to the misery of the 
people, more callous than we to the agony of the nation, will 
delay and procrastinate. If so, when we have dons our whole 
duty as patriots in this hour of disaster, in this day of dread, let 
us adjourn for three days at a time and allow the entire atten- 
tion of an intelligent press and an outraged people to be focused 
on the men who, some say, are prepared to sit idly at the other 
end of the Capitol cracking jokes while the entire nation is on 
the verge of ruin and the majority of American homes in dan- 
ger of starvation during the coming winter. 

If the Senate, then, continues to sit as Nero once sat, fiddling 
while Rome burned, it must bear the sole responsibility for all 
the sufferings of the people. I have too much faith in the men 
who compose the Senate of the United States to believe that 
body wil er withhold the relief which the stoppage of silver 
purchases will afford. 

Reassembling in regular session in December, in the midst of 
the plenty and prosperity of the people, who to-day sit in their 
humble homes all over the land in enforced idleness, begging and 
praying that the next whisper of intelligence they receive from 

ere may be such as will bring to them comfort, the hope of early 
employment, and the certainty of subsistence for their helpless 
families—we can come back here in December loaded down with 
the blessings of all the people of this land, and then we can add 
to and increase their prosperity by cutting down all unnecessary 
saa unjust taxation upon the people. This is my desire. [Ap- 

ause, 
p Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why would the national 
banks issue 100 per cent of the value of the bonds, when they 
would not issue 90 per cent, as the law now authorizes them? 

Mr. HARTER. They would, and that would immediately 
briag an addition of eighteen or twenty millions of circulating 
medium of the very best kind, and would distribute it, which is 
still more important, exactly where it is most needed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But what would induce 
the national banks to issue up to 100 per cent, when they will 
75955 AT 90 per cent, which they are entitled to issue now under 

e law? 

Mr. HARTER. What was it that induced Shylock to lend 


money to Antonio? [Laughter.] I am not calling the bankers 
Shylocks, because I consider the business of banking as honor- 
able as the business of the farmer, the merchant, or the lawyer, 
and more so perhaps than the occupation of a Congressman; at 
all events, more profitable than ours. But they already have the 
bonds, and it would be profitable to them to reach out and gather 
the advantages to be derived from additional circulation. Do 
you understand me? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But the pointis that the 
have not been taking out 90 per cent of the circulation to whic 
they are entitled under the law, and I can not see, and there- 
fore ask the gentleman to explain, why they should take out 100 
pe: cent unless you could get the price of the bonds reduced. 

hey will not buy the bonds at the present prices. 

Mr. HARTER. A word will clear it up. I am predicating 
my remarks upon the bonds already purchased, owned, and de- 
posited for circulation by the banks. They have them on de- 
posis now. They wouid not need to invest another dollar, for, 

this permission was given, they could enlarge the circulation 
from eighteen to twenty million dollars without any cost what- 
ever to themselves. 

But there is also a negative advan 
glad the gentleman asked the question for it brings out this 
point. It would make circulation profitable to the s and 
there would be many millions more bonds deposited at Washing- 
ton and fresh additional circulation issued upon them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Is it not because the appreciation 
of gold under a single standard would make a scarcity and a 
contraction, and therefore make it necessary and proper for the 
banks to make the larger issue to relieve the stringency by an 
additional circulation? 

Mr. HARTER. Here are a few fallacies that lie at the bot- 
tom of the entire currency question, and they are fallacies which 
have deceived and misled very many of the best men in this 
country. 

The first fallacy is that gold and silver have not varied much 
in actual ratio value for thousands of years. I have heard men 
on the floor of this House say that gold and silver have gone 
along for three thousand years with scarcely any variation at 
all. Now, men believe this. They are honest in this belief, too. 
They do not intend to deceive sr donc They say gold and sil- 
ver have not varied in their relative value more than a few cents 
for three thousand years. Well, even that amount of variation 
would be more than enough to throw out of circulation the un- 
dervalued metal, But, on the contrary, they have varied in 
three thousand years from a ratio of 1 to 7 to a ratio of 1 to 30. 

Mr. MOSES. Who said they had not varied ? 

Mr. HARTER. Lou say it in the pone rints, and I have 
heard it said right here on the floor of this House a dozen times 
within two years, that in three thousand years they have not 
varied more than a trifle. 

Mr. MOSES. We admit that they have varied. 

Mr. HARTER. This, then, being your present admission, I 
will not waste time on it. This admission just made by you is 
sufficient to give your whole case away as advocates of free 
coinage at any ratio whatever. 

Now, here is another fallacy, that silver was depressed arti- 
ficially. They say that coincident with the depression of silver, 
and as a result, other articles have become depressed. They say 
that wheat is cheaper. They say that cotton ischeaper. They 
say other things are cheaper. 

observe that these gentlmen, when they are talking on this 
subject, forget to speak about pork, and overlook beef, and 
many other things, which are dearer, Why not apply their 
yardstick fairly? But they tie silver, wheat, and cotton to- 
getber. Now, why is it that wheat has decreased in price, and 
why has cotton decreased in price? Why have otber things 
decreased in price? Why has silver decre:sed in price? i 
does not require a very wise man to answer, and I am certain I 
can answer it. It is ause the conditions of production have 
changed. When you used to raise Wheat in Iowa without a rail- 
road, you could not get that wheat totheseaboard. When India 
raised wheat away up in the mountains of Hindoostan, it could 
not be carried down tothe ships, because the freight was too high. 
But now they have railroads there, and it dees not cost a tenth 
as much to market wheat as it did. This puts vastly more wheat 
into the world's markets and reduces the price of it. Then, again 
you have mowers and reapers and binders. You have improved 
thrashing machines. You do business now by steam where you 
used to do it with horses. You now have the whole wore in 
competition with gye and these sre all reasons why wheat is 
cheaper. Apply the same reasoning to almost everything else 
which has declined in price. Apply it to corn and apply it to 
silver, and you have the reason for present low prices. You 


e, and it is this, and I am 


need not go down into the bowels of the earth for some alchemy 
on the part of Ernest Seyd, whoever he was. 
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I do not know who that poor man was, except that in this life 
he was a Hebrew banker, but I hope, in the name of humanity, 
that you will allow him to rest in for the balance of the 
century, and that yon will not continue to shake his dry bones 
ignorantly before the American people. Itisgetting to be very 

_monotonous. You need not look for any extraordinary reason 
for the decline in silver. It has declined for the reason that 
there is an oversupply of it, and nobody wants it at former 
prices. This is the trouble. I have a friend who lived in Lead- 
ville during the flush times there, and they piled up mountains 

of débris that they could not use and could not afford to reduce 
to bullion. * 

My friend was out there a short time ago, and he found they had 
made such improvements in the methods of reduction that they 
are now taking these piles of waste and getting the silver out of 
them. Siiver used to cost perhaps $1.20 per ounce to produce it, 
and now it costs in some places not over 15 cents an ounce, and 
in most well located and properly constructed and mansged 
mines it does not cost over 50 cents an ounce. You have here 
ample reasons for the decline in silver. It can not be because we 
have not used the silver. The Government has been buying mil- 
lions of ounces of silver every month for fifteen years past. There 
has been a greater American market for silver since 1878 than 
the nation made in allits history before, so silver certainly has 
not gone down on account of any lack of a fair chance. 

The constantly repeated declaration that the act of 1873 was 
a trick is another fallacy. If it was a trick; who played it on 

ou? It was the gentleman who represents the densely popu- 
ted and very important State of Nevada in the Senate (Hon. 
WILLIAM M. STEWART) who did it, by voting forit. And now he 
comes before the country and pleads the “baby act” in order to 
cover his own vote. But there was no trick. The measure was 
discussed in five sessions of Congress. Talk about it not being 
known. Here is my friend, Mr. BAILEY of Texas, has been 
here three sessions. Do you believe any man would dare inti- 
mate to the people, in his hearing, that such a measure could go 
through even three sessions of Congress and that Mr. BAILEY 
did not know anything about it. I would not like to be near his 
big fist and long arm were I to make such an assertion. 
say there was no trick, the bill was printed thirteen times, 
a great may reports were made on it, and the reports were under 
double heads, declaring that you should demonetize the dollar 
and giving the reasons why. Gentlemen, it was fortunate that 
the act of 1873 did pass? We resumed payment in 1879. 
Suppose you had not demonetized silver, you never would have 
gold and silver as you have had eyer since resumption in 
1879. But for demonetization you would have gone down to the 
condition of Mexico and other nations of that c ter. 

Gentlemen should never forget that the act of 1873 saved the 
country from the evils of asilver standard. Then it is said we 
have not gold enough. This is another fallacy. Gold isincreas- 
ing three and one-third times faster in the world than popula- 
tion. The American supply of it is increasing two and a half 
times faster than the demand for it. A Democratic House, a 
Democratic Senate, with a Democratic President, afraid to stick 
to a gold basis, when the world is producing thirteen times as 
much gold as it did in 1834, when we adopted practically the 
gold standard! 

Then as to the appeal of Colorado and the Western States 
which produce silver. They say that we thould pay $1.29 for sil- 
ver when it is worth only 76 cents. We grow more wheat in Ohio 
than the silver miners of Colorado produce in the shape of silver, 
and it is no more reasonable for the miners of Colorado to ask 
that the Government through free coinage pay $1.29 for their 
stuff, which is worth 75 or 76 cents, than to ask the people of the 
United States to pay a tax so that my constituents might be paid 
$2.50 a bushel for their wheat. 

And now as there is no other gentleman who desires to ask 
further questions, I thank the House for its long and very kind 
attention to what I have had to say, and will take myseat. [Ap- 


Mr. HAINER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. DINSMORE. If the honorable gentleman will yield, I 
should like to ask him a question, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair), 
Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. HARTER. Ido. Iam through with all the time I desire 
to use through the indulgence of the House, but will to an- 
swer any question that may be asked me. Inow yield to the gen- 
tleman who first asked me. 

Mr. R. What use would the gentleman from Ohio 
make of the silver in our monetary system, and on what basis? 

Mr. HARTER. The same large use that we now make of it, 
eee use that every gold-standard nation of the world makes 

it. - 


Mr. DINSMORE. Iunderstand the honorable gentleman to 
say thatthe increase in gold production is much larger than the 
increase in the business of the world. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Lalso understood him to say that he favored 
an increase in the bank circulation to the amountof their bonds. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. DINSMORE. And that he favored the increase of the 
currency. If that be true, as he stated, that the available sup- 
ply of gold has increased more rapidly than the business of the 
country, what would be the necessity of increasing the circula- 
tion at all? 

Mr. HARTER. In the interest of other gentlemen who de- 
sire to occupy the floor, I will say that this is the last question I 
will undertake to answer. ‘ 

Mr. DINSMORE. Iwasasking the gentleman for information. 

Mr. HARTER. I desire to answer the gentleman's question, 
but I do not want to occupy any more time than I can help. Here 
is my answer: I said that I believed that there was no real ne- 
cessity for an increase of currency, but that I would yield to the 
sentiments of many 5 on this subject to the full ex- 
tent that we could so with safety. I am wi to yield 
that far. Ido not plant myself on my position and demand that 
every man must come tome. I only ask that they come up to 
my views as far as the safety of the coun compels; beyond 
that Iam willing to surrender my own opinion and go with the 
tere! gentlemen to the extreme limits of absolute safety in such 

tion. 
. DINSMORE. Does the gentleman himself believe that 
there is any necessity for an increase of the currency? 

Mr. HARTER. But for the immediate emergency which has 
been caused by unscientific, unwise, and clumsy management of 
this silver question—but for the emergency so caused,I would not 
be in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I had a claim on the gentleman's 
attention, because [ asked him a question which he promised to 
answer, but failed to answer. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, at any other time in the prog- 
ress of this fourteen days debate I shall be glad to endeavor to 
answer the gentleman’s question; but I know that there is a 
gentleman upon this floor who desires to speak now, who will 
speak with great force and clearness, and I do not wish to occupy 
one second more of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I simply wished to remind the 

-gentleman that I had asked him a question and that he had failed 
to answer it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Speaker, I am exceedingly grateful to 
the gentlemen of this House, who have W me an opportunity 
as anew member to say somethin apon isquestion at thisstage 
of the debate. Iam the first, I believe, to speak from the great 
city and State of New York. I have come into this Hall asa 
banker. Iam here as the president of a national bank. Ihave 
been called a gold bug, but I beg to assure my friends that the 
only piece of gold that I possess in all this world is a $5 piece that 
was paid to me the other day for attending a directors’ meet- 
ing, and that all the money that I have hoarded is what 
I have hoarded up ig my left pocket, and this was handed me the 
other day by the Sergeant-at-Arms, in the form of a certificate 
calling for one hundred silver dollars. So that I trust Iam at 
least free from some of the imputations which are often so un- 
graciously put upon gentlemen coming from the great center of 
finance of this country. 

Moreover, I have some reason to claim to bs a persona grata 
to some of my friends of the West and the South. I was born 
in the great State of Missouri, from which comes the gentleman’ 
[Mr. BLAND] who has offered the pending amendment. I grew 


up among those people, and I know them and I love them. I 
have roamed through the land of the persimmon, the pecan, and 
the pawpaw; I have-tasted the water of the Missouri River, and 


the legend runs that he who tastes of it once thirsts for it ever 
afterward. [Laughter.] 

But I have come by way of the East and I land here in this 
Hall representing an Eastern constituency. I want to say, to be- 
gin with, to this body of gentlemen, for whom I have already 
gained wi respect and some affection, that the opportunity 

resented to this Congress at this hour to doa great and lasting 

nefit to this country has never been before equaled under such 
a combination of circumstances in the history of our legisla- 
tion. Repeal the Sherman silver law, gentlemen; adjourn and 
go home; and let the country take care of the rest. That is the 
rogramme that is coming up to you from every center of trade. 
t isnot the gold bugs” of Wall street or the money sharks” 
there, or the chambers of commerce throughout the land to whom 
I would ask youto listen. I ask you to listen to the men and the 
women and the children who have their money locked upin the 
savings banks of the country. 


` 
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Task you to listen to the employésof hundreds and hundreds of 
workshops and factories that are idle. I ask you to listen to the 
3 fears of the dread penury that will come on with the 
blasts of winter. I ask you to listen to the spoken fear that pro- 
ceeds from the minds of men that we are entering upon a period 
black with sorrow and with woe. The condition of the country 
about us you well know. It is not necessary for me to tell you 
of the banks that are tottering, that are f: that have al- 
‘ready suspended. It is not necessary for me to tell you that cur- 
rency is at a premium in the city of New York to-day, and that 
it sold there yesterday at from one to four dollars premium. It 
is not necessary for me to tell this intelligent House that gold 
is being bought to-day in London and shipped to this country, 
as pork is bought on this side of the ocean and shippag abroad. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you that the clearing house 
of the city of New York has issued nearly $10,000,000 of clearing- 
house certificates; that all the banks there have pooled their 
choicest assets and securities; that this great congeries of banks 
is holding up the financial system of this country by the neck, 
and that if you do not take the burden and strain off from them 
they may fall, and when they fall the whole country will fall. 
I do not propose to take up any time in the discussion of finan- 
cial theories; I am for practical, decisive action. 

We are confronted by a condition. It is no time to weave a 
web of theory about it. We have a law upon ourstatute books 
which is an irritation to our people in their business and is re- 

llant to foreign confidence. It is a law that has cost like a 
5 war. It isa wicked law of vicious parentage, and 
it has grown up to plague us, rob us, and to threaten our very 
financial life. e are called here to expel it from the body of 
our laws. Such is the clean-cut, unquestioned demand of the 
people; They have all become convinced thatthe law is a mis- 


e. 

If designed to increase the circulation, it has served to con 
tract it. It has put into the channels of business in payment for 
silver bullion $140,661,694 of Treasury notes, but it has pushed 
out $141,017,158in gold. If designed to raise the price of silver, 
it has served to depress ib by threatening the market with the 
visible supply of bullion which is stored up under it in the 
Treasury vaults. It isa rank failure, causing us to be ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world when it was adopted and creating 

ater surprise because we have maintained it alive so long. 
ft has nested a brood of vipers, and now we are here to kill them 
ff 


off. 

Under this law, Mr. Speaker, we have been buying 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion a month, which the Government never 
needed and can not sell, and we have been paying for it in gold, 
taking in 7 tons of silver for every Working day and yielding u 
our gold forit. Was ever a nation caught in such a trap before? 
In the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1892, although the balance 
of trade was in our favor by over $240,000,000, our net export 
of gold was $67,000,000. We have been paid for exports in our 
debts and have had to pay out 867,000, 000 more in gold to cancel 
other debts declared to be due because of the distrust of our 
ability to pay in as good money as we got. Now no one comes 
here to defend this law, but there is a variation of its vicious 
principle under discussion in the shape of a free-coinage measure. 

Why. sir, the way primary principles of finance are brought 
upon this floor, thrashed over and over and twisted one way and 
another, seems extraordinary to one who comes from the markets 
of the world. Theexperience of the world is all in one direction. 
The slow-moving finger of time has not changed its motion for 
a single second since 1798, when England made thechange in her 
policy by subordinating silver to gold. 

Right along through the ages this process of monetary evolu- 
tion has gone on. It is going on to-day, and we in this House 
can not stop it; we can not control it; it controls us. It is no new 
thing, sir, in the history of monetary evolution for the more de- 
sirable currency to dominate. When the Australian used 
stone slabs as the medium of exchange; when the Fiji Islander 
used red feathers for his currency; when the Roman used his 
oxen; when in the early ante-Roman days in Ireland female slaves 
were a medium of exchange in the use of eggs, in the use of iron, 
in the use of tin, in the use of zinc, the process of evolution worked 
out the inferior and worked in the superior article. One by one 
have these mediums of exchange been discarded and a higher 
level reached. 

The world has advanced step by step; and the preference of 
the world to-day, from barbaric Africa to highly civilized Eng- 
land or America, is, as between silver and gold, for the more pre- 
cious of the two metals. When you gentlemen begin to quarrel 
you must quarrel with the forces of evolution; do not quarrel 
with fifty unknown men, whose names are not in any directory, 
who can not be identified, but who are named en masse as being 
the men who are bringing about all this panic. Let us be per- 
fectly fair with each other on this question. I do not assert 


here that the Sherman purchase law is the cause of all the woe 
from which this country is suffering at this moment. Nointel- 
ligent man talking to in ent men would undertake to make 
an assertion of that kind. The Sherman silver law was not re- 
7 for the failure of the federal bank in Australia in 

anuary, 1893, nor for the tumble there of fourteen great banks 
nor for the rebounding force of the distress which has gone round 
the wong since that time like a bowlder bouncing down a moun- 
tain side. 

No; a wave of distress has encircled the globe. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has overdone the business. It has gone on conquer- 
ing, populating, and over-booming the far distant isles. In one way 
only can we fix the responsibility for the primal moving causes of 
this distress upon this country; that is, we have been guilty of 
such legislation here as has turned from our shores the golden 
tide of foreign capital and forced it to go seeking a lodgment in 
bankrupt, insolvent, irresponsible, and unprosperous countries. 
In 1878 we began the series of errors, and we would have to-day the 
same condition under similar circumstances under the Bland- 
Allison act alone as we have under the Bland-Allison act with 
the Sherman act superimposed upon it. It is because we have 
been trying to sst ourselves against the tide which is running 
around the world, the tide that makes toward one single stable 
standard—a tide which it is as useless for us to try to turn back as 
it was for old King Canute to attempt to turn k the ocean 
breakers from the foot of his throne when seated on the beach 
he ordered the waves to stop. 

It is extremely interesting to follow the financial movements 
that have taken place ever since the effects of the Bland-Allison 
aoi began to be ase in this 3 ne 85 l 

propose, gentlemen, in dealing with this question, to br 

to you facts. We may! monkey,“ us the phrase goes, with res 
we can not monkey with facts. We have the resulting bal- 
ances of trade to guide us; and when they are made up they form 
a subject of study for every financier the world round. Let us 
take up this question and see what the result has been since we 
started upon this silver course, Our coinage of silver began in 
1878; sothat on January 1, 1879, when we resumed gold payments, 
there were only $22,495,550 coined, and of this amount only 
$6,204,081, counting both the dollars and the certificates, were 
actually afloat. 

Now, at that time we established gold payments; we resumed 
specie payments; we notified all the world that the United 
States of America was ready to pay its debts in the money of 
the world. What was the consequence? Why, the money of 
the world began to set our way. Ihave been astonished at the 
statements made here which would indicate that the money of 
the world is controlled bya few people. The investment capital 
that seeks our market from abroad is in the first instance the 
money of the middle and poorer classes in England, in France, in 
Switzerland, in Holland, and in Germany. It is not the money 
of the plutocrats that comes in big blocks. It is the aggregation 

eal sa 8 


of B le 

The rich men use their a, in banking, in looking out for 
the profit that comes in ing toll as this great amount of 
money goes through the channels of trade. The money comes 
from the hoi polloi—the proletariat—from the bronn who haye 
amassed it through hard labor and by the sweat of their brow. 

Now, this money in 1879 started our way. We had new sup- 
plies of money given to us. There were national-bank notes, 
which on June 30, 1878, amounted to $319,604,560, increased, so 
as to reach on June 30, 1882, a total of $360,982,713. Gold began 
to come in rapidly, more or less each year, until the largest 
total was in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, when it reached 
a total of 897, 466,127. There was great prosperity as you all re- 
member, 

The net aggregate for six years ending June 30, 1883, that 
came into this country to build your railroads, to build water 
works, toimprove your highways, to give the tools of trade to 
that brave and great people that are developing the resources 
of the West, was $187,671,027. That, Mr. Speaker, was the high- . 
water mark. The flag of our prosperity was at its highest point 
then. What happened? The turn of the tide followed. Mark 
it in your history: put it on your tablets; let it go on record in 
the archives of this Congress why it was that tide turned then. 
and never came back. It turned away then from us because the 
silver in circulation, which had been kept at a small figure for 
the first three of the six years mentioned, on June 30, 1883, when 
the reports were published, was found to have assumed large 
and threatening proportions. The aggregate outstanding on 
that date reached the sum of $123,958,711, and on June 30, 1884, 
the agg te had risen to $169,605,000, and on June 30, 1885, 


rega 
to $178,000,000 in round numbers. 
Now, what were the results? When the English capitalists 
saw this rising tide of silver money, when they saw the disposi- 
tion of the United States towards it, they began to pull out; and 
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they have been pulling out ever since, and it was only in the last 


three weeks, when under a state of o values were broken down 
as never before in the history of this country, these English- 
men saw their opportunity in the wreckage, and concluded to 


take some risk. ‘They started in to buy our securities and buy 
our wheat, corn, and other raw materials—at bargain-counter 
prices. 


If you trace the process right through you will see that as 
silver money increased foreign capital here decreased. First, 
the Englishman drew his capital out wherever it was invested 
on time, giving notice to borrowers that he wantedit back. He 
wanted it when he could be paid back in gold. The foreign cor- 
porations went on drawing out the more permanent form of in- 
vested capital—that which goes on mortgages through the Scotch 
and British investment companies. They pulled in everythin 
they could get at under the circumstances. Then they starte 
in to make some investments in Argentina, and in the panic fol- 
lowing that, the other securities remaining in their strong boxes 
were thrown on our markets. We almost broke our backs here 
trying to take care of them. 

But I want you to keep your eyes on the date, July 1, 1883— 
the date of the turn of the tide. The next year there was no 
goldimported. Hard times began. There was a panic in May, 
1884. e lost $18,250,640 gold. Nevertheless, the net exports 
of merchandise were $72,815,916. In the next three years we 
lost $22,245,678 gold, although our PA poria ee $231,567,036. 
You see how, just as soon as silver ə troublesome, gold 
flew away. Ever since 1885 we have had a net export of gold 
in every 72 but two, despite a trade situation in our favor. 

In 1892 the trade balance was enormous. Nevertheless, in 
every quarterof that calendar year we exported more gold than 
we received. Thus from the beginning of the pressurefrom the 
silver issued under the Bland law, right along down gold fled 
before silver, foreign capital smelled danger and withdrew, and 
when the Sherman law got to work the movement partook of a 
new energy and it continued vigorously up to tlie time values 
began to give way in the present panic. 

It has been argued that we were paying our debts, and for that 
reĘ:son gold was leaving us. This is true. We paid not only for 
all we bought, not only for all that our favorable balances would 
liquidate, but we had to pay back money which would have re- 
mined here to the utmost satisfaction of its owner, had no sil- 
ver plague come upon us. And recently how ruinous has been 
our experience! With what are we paying for the fresh supply 
of gold? Why, Mr. Speaker, and you gentlemen representing 
farmers here—think of it—we are paying with wheatat the lowest 
price it has ever touched. The world’s wheat crop is short this 
year. Europe needs our stock. She would have paid for it 
gladly at living prices. We are throwing it at her, like aspend- 
thrift. 

Now, as a further result of this silver foolishness our values 
have so shrunken and our need for cash is so t that to-day 
we are happy to find any buyer and to sell back to the English- 
men the very securities that we bought back from them in 1890, 
and at a rate of interest that will allow them from 13 to 30 per 
cent, 

Mr. Speaker, the whole history of the world tells but one 
story wherever a nation undertakes to follow the course we have 
been following; but wherever itfollows the procession of the na- 
tions and the teachings of sound finances it renders itself finan- 
cially stable, gives confidence to its people, and keeps money in 
its ordinary and rightful channels. 

Now, what would happen if we should repeal the Sherman 
silver law outright and put this extraordinary set of amend- 
ments not only on the table, but under the table, and down in the 
cellar? The very next morning after the bill had completed its 
course through the legislative and executive machinery of the 
nation the millions of dollars that are now aggregated in the 
capitals of Europe would start again, as they did in 1879, to- 
ward these shores. They would fill all the veins of commerce. 
They would congest all the channels of circulation. Money 
would be so cheap in the city of New York that you could bor- 
row it on good collateral for less than 2 per cent per annum, and 
it would flow all over this broad land, and where a man had good 
- eredit or good property on which he desired to borrow money 

he would find that e would be able to get it. 

Why, you remember thatin the good days following resump- 
tion of specie payments, when we had this gold unit of value in 
such relation to our currency that the world believed us, money 
wasextremely cheap. Up to the time that silver became trouble- 
some we were importing gold largely. Times were good; money 
was abundant. As soon assilver and silver certificates got into 
free circulation the movement stopped. Ever since that time 
there has been difficulty in getting money for the farmer and 
the planter. What is the consequence to-day? Your banks 
which have rediscounts in the city of New York are obliged to 


py 12 per cent for them. Can they afford to loan your neigh- 
rs and your friends money with which to move their crops 
under such conditions as these? Will they not use the money 
which is needed at home to discharge their indebtedness else- 
where? They must do this if they are good binkers. 

Gentlemen here say that there is not gold enough in the 
world. How do you know? There has always been enough and 
to spare in this country when the world believed in us. This is 
also true of every other country. It comes in abundance when 
conditions favor its secure investment and its certain return in 
kind. It advances with our good faith in finance. It slips away 
in the night at the first sign of danger. Its presence is the re- 
ward of financial virtue. Its absence is the unerring sign of 
financial vice. Under the conditions which protect it, it is 
abundant, but on fair warning, it runs to cover like a frightened 
hare. No one can trace it to its hiding place. No one can ex- 
plain where it all comes from when it ventures into the open 
channels of business. It is easily hoarded. Misers love to fin- 
ger it in secret when the business world hungers for it, 

Aman died not long ago in this country who had, in fear of 
your silver legislation, hoarded more than three-quarters of a 
million of it. The instinct of the squirrel, the bee, the ant, and 
the natural instinct to hide that which will sustain life in adver- 
sity, leads to the hoarding of the most prized money metal when 
any financial storm threatens. It drops out of trade into old 
stockings, into the jewel boxes among the keepsakes, is put aside 
for the baby’s birthday pin, or reserved for some other vagary 
of human fancy. Bank tellers keep what comes in and pay out 
silver or paper. 

The use of gold certificates, which I hope to see abolished un- 
der a Democratic administration of our finances, has gre vtly fa- 
cilitated the hoarding, for the secreted certificate secretes the 
gold for which the United States Government provides free ware- 
housing. A savings-bank board will say that there is doubtful 
legislation afoot or under trial, and decide to hoard gold, and 
as they have no stockholders in the East, they can retire money 
from work to idleness without interference. When the yellow 
tide recedes, the very earth seems to open and swallow it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who, prior to last March, went 
ostentatiously into the New York market to borrow gold for 
the Government in exchange for greenbacks, set every gold- 
hoarding influence in the land at work, and in a month's time 
the floating stock of gold was dry docked in vaults, stockings, 
and strong boxes. Under the sunshine of confidence it all comes 
out. One yellow piece attracts another, and it all in time re- 
turns to the surface, and flows through the circulation like rich, 
red corpuscles in the veins of a healthy man. 

The estimate of the world’s stock of goldso often given is pure 
guesswork. No one has the data. From the dawn of history 
mankind has held it as precious, and has secreted it to use as 
money or as ornaments. It is found in nearly every country, 
and no one can tell either where it all is or how much there is 
ofit. Rest assured that any figures are guesswork. We do 
know that the production of gold responds to human demand for 
it, and that it is now increasing. Until a year ago this country 
was the leading gold producer, but now Australasia is in the 
lead. Russia, Africa, India, South America, are all yielding gold. 

Last year $130,816,627 worth came to the surface. The gold 
fields are not exhausted. The western slope of South and Cen- 
tral America is yet to be mined. California’s output can be 
doubled if hydraulic mining is permitted. The Chinaman is 
finding gold in the white man’s deserted camp. The unworked 
gravel of the old river beds, the experts say, is rich in gold, 
while the foothills along the Yuba and Sacramento rivers are 
believed yet to contain rich deposits, As the demand for gold 
increases, the work of men to meet that demand will increase. 

Alaska’s production last year amounted to $1,080,446, and the 
largest stamp mill in the world is in operation in that Territory. 
In South Africa gold mining is booming, and it is predicted that 
this year’s product there will lead the world. There is ample 
gold enough to ballast the money systems of the great industrial 
nations, and especially of our own land. We need it only as a 
standard of value and an ultimate redeemer. If wé stop buying 
silver we will soon see that there is enough for us and to spare. 

My friends, I have said that this is, in my judgment, a golden 
opportontiy or this country. You may legislate here as you 
please, but you might as well legislate against the heat of this 
August sun; you might as well legislate against the stars by 
night or the sunshine by day, as to legislate against the prefer- 
ence that is imbedded A the human mind, in human reason, and 
in human imagination. The world prefers gold. The instinct 
of every human being is toward it. It is the only metal that 
contains so much value in such a small body. It is the most port- 
able of metals. While it shares with silver a great many of its 
features, and while in its onward and upward movement among 
the nations of the earth it has always had silver as a contestant, 
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and they have traveled side by side, yet various processes have 
come into operation which have made them part company. Now 
gold isin command; silver is its lieutenant. 

How have those processes been brought about? Most natu- 
rally. Ina policy which was entered upon the English statute 
books in 1816, and which therefore more frequently bears that 
date, although initiated in fact in 1798, gold was adopted as the 
single standard of value. Now look at the process as it has gone 
on from 1816in England. Whatwasthenextstep? Foragreat 
many years the Latin Union states and Germany and ourselves, 
silver-using India and the South American republics and Mex- 
ico, continued to use silver. For a great many years there was 
no considerable disturbance. There was steadiness between the 
two metals. Strong nations were acting in unison. There was 
no special pressure of fresh silver supply. j 

Silver mining was not exploited tothe high point of perfec- 
tion that it is at to-day, and the world’s supply of silver was not 
so great as to cause unusual fluctuations. But when Bismarck 
thought that he could inflict a greater blow on his old enemy, 
France, than by the mere paying of ths indemnity which he 
compelled her to pay to Germany for the Franco-Prussian war, 
he decided to make her pay it in gold and to use that opportunity 
to put Germany upon a gold basis and yeng together the vari- 
ous discordant and inharmonious systems of currency which the 
minor states had, and to put all squarely upon the gold basis. 
The consequence was that the old German thaler, which origi- 
nated in that valley down in Bavaria which gives the name to 
our own dollar, came upon the markets of the world through the 
melting pot, and they began to feel this extra and unexpected 


supply. 

The next consequence was that silver showed weakness in the 
markets of the world, and in 1872, Germany having discarded sil- 
ver in 1871, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, and Italy had to 
give in at once and close their mints to the free coinage of silver. 
Now, what was the nextstep? Holland stood out until 1875, when 
she gavein. Russia stopped in 1876,except the coinage of some 
silver dollars for the Chinese trade. Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece stopped in 1878. Austria-Hungary stopped in 1879. Rou- 
mania stopped in 1890, and now the last tolling note of the funeral 
bell is ringing over the doom of silver as a money metal as India, 
the great sink for silver, shuts its mints to free coinage. 

And here this great and proud nation of people, who love their 
citizenship and their sovereigaty as a people; this magnificent 
Christain nation, with its men and its women, beyond any com- 
parison in domestic spirit, in civic spirit, in social life, with 
any people on the face of the earth; this great nation, where 
over a ter area of territory than is known on the face of the 
earth elsewhere one language is spoken, where there is one set 
of laws and one system of political thought—in this great arena 
of civilization and 8 we are asked, alone = all the na- 
tions of the earth, to go down upon our knees worshipping, like 
a gibbering idiot, the idol that has been rejected by every other 
civilized country in God’s world. 

I protest in the name of education among our people against 
such a proposition. Was anything ever more absurd inall the his- 
tory of financial legislation than the proposition submitted to 
this House yesterday indicating that we are so far at sea upon 
this question that we can not quite make up our minds which one 
of the five ratios we are to adopt if we go into the free coinage 
of silver. Why, in 1834, that great man from my State (and I 
wish some man from the Mississippi Valley would rise up and 
make himself great for the next twenty aoe on the model of 
his policy), Thomas H. Benton— Old Bullion ”—stood in the 
halls of Congress facing his own party on the question of whether 
158 or 16 should be the ratio—153 being the market value at that 
time, and in a market more stable than it is to-day, yet here we 
have one of five ratios. The statesmen of that day knew that 
they must be controlled by the market value at least. They 
chose to go a little over it for the sake of safety. To-day we are 
talking about ratios 8 and 10 points below the market. 

Here it was 27.33 yesterday, 28 on Monday last, 33 afew weeks 
ago, and who can tell what it will be to-day, next week, or next 
month. The market rate changes every few days; but if we 
were to put any ratio upon our statute books and link it with 
gold in our laws it would take Congress years and years to undo 
the vork that is now proposed. This is opera bouffe, notstates- 
manship. 

What would be the result if you have your way? Why, my 
friends, you can not do the impossible. Itis as absolutely im- 

ssible for us to undertake bimetallism alone in this country as 

tis to have a stable system of finances under our bullion-purchas- 
ing law. Now, if itis coming to a choice between going right 
along as we are now, buying silver at its market value in gold 
and storing it up—a vicious and wicked system of finance—or 
any of these five propositions, I beg of you all to adjourn and go 
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away and leave us in the condition we are now in, for if we 


change, as you propose, we would be going from bad to worse. 

Now, Lam an international bimetallist. I believe it would take 
all the power of ali the nations of the earth to keep these two 
metals working together forany long period of time. I agree 
with my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] that there is grave 
doubt about the ultimate success of such a pro tion as that; 
but I am willing to try it because whatever evils will follow will 
not fall on this generation and would probably be postponed for 
thirty or forty years. 

Now I come to what those bimetallists who have grown old 
in the consideration of this a estion have to say. I quote the 
words of Mr. Henri Cernuschi. Who was he? A great author- 
ity in bimetallism. He was an Italian by birth, and Italians 
always have, next to the Jew, had the keenest financial instinct 
of any people on the face of the earth. He was driven out of his 
country through the political events of 1848, and became a banker 
in Paris. In 1870 he retired from business. He is arecognized 
authority, and more quoted in the speeches of the people who 
appear at monetary conferences than any other man. He came 
to this country, and he testified before the United States Mone- 
tary Commission. He was asked by Mr. Boutwell: 

In case the United States should resolve to adopt the bimetallic standard 
at any proportion, say 15} to l, and other countries should maintain their 
present position with reference to the issue of gold and silver respectively, 
what. in your opinion, would be the effect upon the business of the counts 5 
Mr. Cernuschi said: ‘‘My desire is that a- general agreement shall 
adopted by the different nations. In my opinion, no country can coin silver 
alone; any country that coins only silver will remain alone, and will not 
have the money fof paying abroad.” 

Mr. BRYAN. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HENDRIX. Well, now, Pex a pretty green member on 
this . and I do not know that I ought to yield for an inter- 
ruption. ' 

ow, in connection with what Mr. Cernuschi has said, if there 
was any hope that the basis offered by my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] should become the basis of the civilized nations of 
the earth I would be willing to 2 8 5 any amount of time in dis- 
cussing the various ratios with him, but you can not afford to 
commit the great interests of a people to an absurdity such as a 
ratio less than the market, and it would be foolish for any nation 
to try it single-handed. The ratio to be established must be the 
market ratio between thetwo metals. You would be laughed 
out of a conference of the nations of the earth if you went into 
it with a proposition for less than that. It is the market value 
between the two metals that must fix the ratio if international 
bimetallism ever succeeds. What is the market value of silver? 
I have shown you that it runs now from 28 to 33. You oe 
to put in law a ratio of 16 to 1. Why, you would not as that. 
You would not bring disaster to the firesides of your own peo- 
ple that that would cause. You would not be willing to drive 
out of this country every dollar of gold that could go out of it. 

It would be the height of midsummer madness to enact any 
such legislation as that. But, then you step up a little and say, 
“If you do not like 16 to 1, how will 17 to I suit you?” Oh, gen- 
tleman, you would not do that; that is only one little 5 
ter: that would not help the situation; that would not start the 
mills; that would not allow the savings banks to take the em- 
bargo off the 8373, 000, 000 belonging to the working people in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn; that would not help the farm- 
ers to move their crops; that would not restore confidence 
throughout this country. It would mean that confidence would 
be shakenagain, and that every sterling loan made in this country 
would be called. Well, then,” you say, let us try 18 to 1.” 

Why, my friends, what do you gain by that? Do you want all 
the silver of all the earth poured into your mints and turned 
into dollars for the people of other countries to turn around and 
pay them over to you for your products and take those products 
away? Why, sir, Germany has not yet got rid of all the silver 
that she desired to sell when she demonetized it and brought 
her currency toa gold basis. Well, then,” you say, ‘let it be 
19 to 1.” That is no better. How about 20to 1? That has 
been the favorite dream of bimetallists through all the past 
twenty years, that some day or other silver would be at the 
ratio of 20 to 1, and that it could be kept there. But look at the 
fluctuations of the market: one day 33 to 1, then back to 29 to 1, 
then down to 24 to 1, and the next back to a higher figure. 

Under such a condition where is your stable basis of value? 
Why, sir, it would take the whole power of all the nations of 
the world to establish even the market ratio. Yet you say 16 
tol. You mightas well try to take the sunbeams and coin them 
into legal tender as to tike silver at any ratio named in this 
bill and make a stable basis of values in this country. Every 
financial center would stagger under the blow. This country 
would suspend business to-morrow in all its financial machinery 
from Maine to California, from the Gulf to the Lakes, if the 
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people believed that it was le for this Government to 
enact such a law as that in this time of peril. There is nota 
ratio named in this substitute bill which would not make us the 
1 of every financial center in the world. Every 
dollar that ought to belong Dore every dollar that would come 
pare through the natural laws of gravitation, would be with- 


Every dollar that belongs to us and that would eres, come 
tous by reason of our solvency, by reason of our integrity as a 
ople that has never yet defaulted or dishonored an obligation, 
reason of the elements of prosperity running in the Anglo- 
on blood as the race shapes itself under free government, 
would stay away, and every dollar that is here now for such 
reasons and under such conditions would begin to take wings 
and fly abroad. The gold that is being brought here at great 
expense to-day by our financial institutions to pro re for the 
hard times which they anticipate; that gold which is bought 
in London, as I have said, like so many pounds of pig lead, 
and delivered here at a premium of 1 or 2 per cent—that money 
would not stay here; it would have to go abroad again in the 
settlement of balances. Such legislation would mean ship- 
wreck; it would mean ruin; and you do not intend either of 
those things or anything like them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that within the next twenty years—and 
many gentlemen here will live to see that time—we shall see this 
whole free-silver craze laid out in the same graveyard along 
with repudiation, along with fiat money, along with every false 
thing in finance. The evolutionary processes of the world are 
against you, gentlemen. You may legislate until the cows 
come home,” but in the morning these evolutionary processes 
will have gained one night’s work, and you will be ed back 
here again and again, as you are called here now, to undo your 
work. You can not stop it. Gold is, bound to be the ultimate 
redeemer of all the financial systems of first-class nations in this 
world, and no legislation short of the community of all the nations 
can stop it. Anybody who stands in the market places and sees 
the stream of prices as they go by must be forced to this conclu- 
sion. And you, gentlemen, are doing your constituents a great 
wrong, serene Lor which they ought never to forgive you, by 
continually embarrassing the financial systemof this country by 
weak, lame, hal „Sic 1 such as have been kick 
out of the forum of civilized nations the world over. 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] made a most singu- 
lar statement for an intelligent man—that fifty men in the city 
of New York, fifty millionaires, were locking up money and 
keeping it out of the channels of trade. t infernal rot! 
What complete nonsense! My friend from Missouri makes the 
extrao statement—I took it down from his lips and I 
expected to it in the RECORD to-day; you will find it there 
when his speech appears, if it has not been taken out—‘ this 

ic has been brought about for the om purpose of i 558 
ing this law; no doubt about that.” , God Almighty him- 
self could alone bring about such a condition as involves the 
whole globe to-day. *‘ This c has been brought about for 
the express purpose of ing this law.” Can men go about 
among their suffering constituents talking this way ? 

Where men of in ence meet we all know that the present 
conditions, which no one nation can control, which no one leg- 
islature can control, have come upon this world from a number 
of causes, forming a sort of financial epidemic that is running 
its course, and that has found us with our body of circulation so 
weakened by a supersaturation of silver that we are not able to 
throw it off or turn it back, as we have financial troubles in the 
past; we succumb to it, fall beneath it, like a man falling beneath 
asunstroke. My friends, you may rail against the cyclones that 
sweep over your Western country; you may accuse them of be- 
ing result of a *‘ conspiracy;” you may rail against famine, 
and accuse it of being the work of Wall street sharks“ and 
“gold bugs;“ you may split your lungs in such senseless talk as 

; but the evolutionary process that God has put into the 
world goes right along night and day, and will go right along 
after you and the rest of us are laid away under the green sod. 

The moving finger of Time down from the days when gold 
started in the race for first place to this moment has pointed to 
a single unit of value. It is our destiny. It will triumph in this 
Hall—perhaps not in this Congress nor in your day; butitis going 
to become the financial policy of this country just as sure as 
to-morrow morning's sun will rise. And I will tell you, gentle- 
men, one t for your comfort. I believe that nothing dis- 
turbs the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” to-day so much 
as the fear that this country is going to be done with this silver 
foolishness. Three times we have gone to the nations of the 
earth—this strong and manly people gone to them and said, 
* Won't you come 8 confer with us about the monetary 
condition, and let us see if we can not do somet to harness 
the two metals together so that they will travel side by side in 


harmony?” We have sent our able men; we have sent our most 
conservative men; we have sent our most diplomatic men; and 
what has been the result? Three times En d hasfolded her 
arms and said, We will have nothing to LA with you.” She 
recognized that she was mistress of the seas; she recognized 
that she was the creditor nation, and that along the avenues 
which she has created for commerce, radiating from her in every 
direction like the spokes of a wheel, she could send her goods 
and the products of the world’s labor must come, and that she 
could demand a settlement for the balances in gold. She oc- 
cupies this position, and among all the nations of the world that 
have competed with her up to this time she has had no fear of 
any rival except the United States of America, and she will fear 
this country more when it adopts a policy of sanity in its finances. 

Let us try the experiment just once and see whether we can 
not bring this proud old lady down from her perch. I predict 
to you that de of three months—before this Congress meets 
again—if you repeal this Sherman law and adjourn, England 
will make Soy rea to this country to come into a monetar 
conference and see what can be done for the sake of her ward, 
India. The proposition is already said to have come throngh 
financial magnates. Their names are not given, and therefore 
I distrust the information, because when men are mentioned I 
like to know where I can find them. 
aM BHAN D. Will the gentleman allow me a question right 

ere? 

Mr. HENDRIX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood the gentleman to say a moment 
ago that we were evoluting toward a gold standard. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. And now you claim that England is evoluting 
toward silver. PPSS 

Mr. HENDRIX. Oh, no; you will find out how this evolution 
works, Mr. BLAND, before the evening of your life is ended. 
You have seen it going on steadily, and it must have made you 
on your old Missouri farm think the world was sadly out of joint 
as One nation after another failed to agree with you. 

But I say-to you the only gleam of hope for international bi- 
metallism is that this country, with its magnificent resources, 
with its almost unlimited credit, with its grand position among ' 
the nations of the earth, shall so draw upon England's gold 
stock through all her arteries of commerce and trade as to make 
her seriously doubt whether she can afford to hold aloof longer. 

My friends, there is only one view to take of this question. 
This is a financial war between the nations of the earth. Now, 
we have no business to have a civil war on our side while a fight 
of that character is going on. There is on the throne of Ger- 
many a medi val war lord who is maintaining an army at great 
price; and across the border there is a semibarbarian on the 
throne of Russia who is piling up idle in his war chest the gold 
that he has been getting together. 

All of the nations throughout Europe are sleeping on their 
arms, on pillows made of the war chests of gold which they have 
drawn from other countries. 

What are we going to fight that battle with? Our coasts are 
exposed. We have no financial navy. We havea very small 
financial army, as I look about among gentlemen here to-day 
who favor hard-money doctrine. We are in an exposed position, 
and we propose to fight this war with an old weapon, a wooden 
Quaker gun” that has been discarded, left out, thrown aside, 
made into a football throughout the world. 

I say it is insanity, rank, staring, stark idiocy for us to continue 
in this attitude in the face of a war like this. It is our business 
to throw our hat in the ring and say to the nations of the earth 
that we have some credit, t we have some resources, that we 
have some power in the premises, and that we propose to main- 
tainit. All we have got to do is avery little thing, that is ampi 
to repeal the purchasing provision of the Sherman silver law, ad- 
journ, go home, and let the natural laws of commerce take care 
of the rest. 

A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, now in the Eu- 
ropoan market studying the situation thera, writes home these 
words: 

British critics of approved judgment do not think that the approach- 
ing called session of Congress can do much, ifany, good, but, on the contrary, 
possibly, and probably, much more harm. 

If this body approves any of these proposed ratios there will 
be an emphasis under that sentence. 

I do not think myself that the Congress as at present constituted, and 
upon the lines it usually works, is just at this juncture a special and benef- 
icent providence for us. 

It will not be if it is going to repeal the Sherman law and 
substitute a proposition containing one of this sliding scale of 
ratios. 


«cz dol think, as many at home seem to, that it is Fate raised to the nth 


power, 30 to speak. They are an aggregation of blundering mortals, and 
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with far less experience and judgment than many who o t to be there in 
thisemergency. They will —.— causes of which they know very little, 
and apply remedies of which they know less. These Britons know very well 
most of the individual parts of that Congress, and are well advised as to 
their capacity and governing motives, and when they read what many of 
these people all over the country have been sa; with the voice of Stentor 
and the impudence of Thersites, it is no wonder they unload all American 
stuff before the Congress meets. They have hastened to doitanyhow. I 
think this session is going to be a disappointment for many— 


I disagree with him in that, for I think it is going to doa great 
deal and work relief for the people of this country— 
and, unlike the life of Achilles, it will be neither short nor glorious. 


J think it will be both short and glorious. 


The British opinion of the financial acumen of America is not high nor 
flattering at present. They think, in effect, that the wealth we have so 
rapidly acquired is destroying the virtues by which we obtained it. Iam 

ay giving you the sense of their opinions as I get them without regard to 
their value. What they fear more than all, and what is really the founda- 
tion of all their fear about us, ts Demos,“ that great unterrified democracy 
(unterrified because inexperienced and irresponsible) that rises up like an 
exhalation in the night so to speak. and without sense or reason, or r d 
to the rights of others, and ignoring and despising all precedents and ex- 
perience, wants its own headlong way in everything; and from all parts of 
the country delegates to Congress and other high piece its most approved 
cranks, where, with the brute force of numbers, it overawes, overwhelms, 
and jor No the “saving remnant,” the minority of brains, judgment, and 

ence. 
this is no new thing under the sun, and has repeated itself so ma 
times in his that those who are not warned by it must be very ill- 


informed ind It would really seem as if the facts and the present condi- 
tion of t in our-country warrant very much of all these criticisms and 
opinions. yhow, the British, Dutch. and others are living up to those 


nies Just now, and it does not tend to improve our financial situation at 
ome, 

Nor will ät if we do not stop seriously discussing the ratios 
here. 

Now, just one word more. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
just one question? 

Mr. HENDRIX I prefer not to. 

The SPEAKER, gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Now, if we do not like any one of those four 
ratios, there is a sort of omnibus attached to this proposition 
where youcanall getinandride. Now,gentlemen, what is that? 
That is the Bland-Allison law. Now, we are called to come here 
to-day to repeal the Sherman law. How much longer would it 
be before we are called back to repeal the Bland-Allison law? 
And if itcomes to a choice between the Bland-Allison law or any 
of these four different ratios or the Sherman silver law, give me 
the Sherman silver law and let us stop. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Let us stop where we are. Do not let us 
monkey and fool any longer. eare buying silver on a gold 
basis and piling it up here as a useless asset, and ing our= 
selves ridiculous, creating a sublime act for some writer of opera 
bouffe in the future. But let us stop and not go any further, for 
by the Bland- Allison law, for which you provide in this bill, you 
are going to coin, at the present ratio and atthe present market 
price, $3,653,000 a month, while under the Sherman law at the 
present price we are only issuing $3,375,000 of money. You are 
going to add practically $200,000 more money a month at the pres- 
ent price of silver under the Bland act than you are now giving out 
under the Sherman law. 

This whole country is begging of you for God’s sake to repeal, 
and to repeal quickly. Now, these are the propositions that 
come before this House. In this hour of dire distress, when as 
ere men as ever trod the earth's surface are throwing up their 

ands in despair and going down under the wave of disaster; 
when solvent banks that have stood up in pride against all of the 
winter storms and the summer heat of finance have gone down 
and their presidents, perhaps, or their cashiers in extreme mor- 
tification take their own lives; when humiliation has come upon 
honorable business men who never disregarded an obligation and 
never had a dishonest dollar; when all the whole United States 
is on its knees praying to Congress for God’s sake to repeal the 
Sherman silver law and let us alone, yau come here and propose 
one of five ratios, 16 or 17,18, 19 or 20 tol, and you want this Con- 

ess, if it does not like that, to take a law which is going toin- 
te the currency with more silver than the Sherman silver law. 

What mockery! What idioey in finance! What a shame upon 
a free country! My friends, this country is looking to this Con- 
gress for relief. Let us here, as Representatives close to the peo- 
ple, do our duty and do our duty faithfully, and if there is at the 
other end of the Hall any set of vested interests represented 
there that would stand in the pathway of prognose and of relief 
to the people, let the pitiless pang of public opinion rain down 
there and not here. tus discharge our duty and go home feel- 
5 — that we have done what the country expected of us. [Ap- 

use. 

Mr. Rowers of California. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend 
to detain the House long if I may have attention for a short 
time. We have been called together in extraordinary session 
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by reason of the alarming and extraordinary business situation, 
involving tho welfare and prosperity of the people of this coun- 
try.” So reads the message which convenes us, Banks are 
failing on every side. Manufacturers are closing their doors 
hundreds of thousands of people are outof employment. Gener. 
distress everywhere, ruin katin in every place, from the farm 
ñicture. of 
peace, plenty, and prosperity that was heid up before us as 
the reward of “retrenchment and reform,” has been turned to 
the wall. [Laughter.] 

People are looking forward to Congress for some measure of 
relief, hoping it may come in some way, no one knows just how, 
although many are certain that their way will bring it. So far 
as the discussion has gone, it. has largely baen devoted to the 
platforms of the two parties, which is unprofitable, because 
neither means anything or was intended to mean anything. 
Both were cast in the same mold, although there might have 
been a little more sand—perhaps, more properly speaking, a 
little more mud—put into the platform of one than the other. 
They are both as clear as mud; but no man can tell which is one 
or which is the other. 

The Presidentof the United States, in his message, has shown 
he will have none of the platform, and he incontinently turns 
it down. He says at this stage gold and silver must part com- 
pany and the Government must fail in its established policy of 
maintaining the two metals on a parity with each other.” 

The Democratie national platform of last year says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for 8 

I intend to talk about the matter in hand, but I presume, like 
many of you, I shall be betrayed occasionally into a political 
digression, and as the opportunity offers now, I will proceed to 
digress now. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] in his very able 
speech yesterday allowed himself to be betrayed into a political 
digression. Referring to the desire of the people and the hops 
that this Congress and its Representatives would act wisely upon 
wis financial question, and referring to the Republican party, he 
said: 


Ot course we never expected anything from that party in that line. 


Well now, Mr. Speaker, if Iwas so unfortunate as tobe a Demo- 
crat, which I am not, I would sing very small and very low about 
the financial record of that party. What isit? After many 
years of profound peace in this country and undisputed rule of 
it, when it surrendered this Government to the Republican 
party what was the condition? An empty Treasury, no gold nor 
silver in it or in the country; the bonds of the United States, 

caring a rate of 10 and 12 per cent interest, sold at a discount 
of 15 per cent, and this in time of profound peace. 

The Republican party took charge of the administration of fhe 
Government with its empty Treasury and tottering credit—in 
this condition confronted by agigantic war, the greatest war of 
any time. The Republican party carried the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union to a successful conclusion; had issued over 
two billions of promises to pay, and then started the country on 
an era of prosperity never equaled in its own history or the hi 
tory of mid nation on earth, We had money to do business with 
then. What was the condition of affairs between 1840 and 1860 
under Demoeratie rule? Yougray-haired gentlemen will remem- 
ber what it was. What did you have? Neither silver nor gold, 
but a lot of ragged State bank money, good fornothingin an ad- 
Joining State, aud good for nothing anywhere after it was thirty 
days old. [Laughter.] 

After nearly a quarter of acentury of Republican rule we sur- 
rendered the Government to a Democratic President, with hun- 
dreds of millions in its treasury; a prosperouscountry; its bonds, 
bearing only 4 per cent interest, sold at 12to24 per cent premium, 
acondition of things not before known in any nation on earth. 
Our bonds to-day sell for more than the bonds of any nation; and 
Ee a day or two ago we receiveda message from the Democratic 

resident [Mr. Cleveland] to this House which wasa twin brother 
to the last message of the Democratic President [Mr. Buchanan] 
who preceded him, couched in the same terms, referring to the 
illimitable resources of this country, which ought to be prosper- 
ous, yet told of the disastrous condition; and we have the same 
disastrous condition here with all these ibilities and resources 
and wealth which the gentlemen.on the ather side have talked 
about; which shows very frankly the incompetency of the man- 
agement of that party. i 
It was the Republican party which gave this country honest 
money in place of worthless State bank rags, and despite all 
the talk of depreciated money, to-day, when a man is paid a 
dollar—whether of gold, silver, or paper makes no difference, 
each is interchangeable, one will purchase as much as the other 
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he don’t care what bank issued the bill, don’t care if the bank 
is broke or gone out of existence, his bill is just as ood to-day, 
to-morrow, or next year—a condition never known in this coun- 
try while under Democratic rule, and indeed impossible under 
Democratic business methods. 

I tried to get a gold piece to illustrate this lecture. [Laugh- 
ter.] Icould not get one in the room of the Sergeant-at-Arms, as 
he had none. I suppose Icould have got one in the Treasury. A 
curious circumstance happened to me yesterday. One of my con- 
stituents from California came to me with a 850 check on a New 
York national bank, drawn in Rhode Island, a few hours from 
here, and could not get it cashed at the banks in Washington. 
To day, my friend, Col. COCKRAN, many of you know him, came 
to me with a check fora hundred dollars, drawn on a New York 
bank, and he could not get it cashed in Washington. I sent it 
off for collection. Yet you people of the East, who know little 
about this country outside your own State, have never been over 
it, and know nothing about its 5 talk about boom 
towns and mushroom banks of the States in the wild and woolly 
west.“ 

Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that when this plague came upon 
this country. and a run 8 on the Tees N ational Bink 
in Los Angeles, Cal., it had demand liabilities of $1,000,000 out. 
It paid $600,000, or 60 per centof all its liabilities in money of the 
United States in three days, and I undertake to say that there is 
not a bank in New York that can doso. They are paying by the 
issue of certificates on pieces of paper that have no intrinsic 
value. 

The Bank of Commerce, in my town, a State bank with de- 
mand liabilities of $80,000, paid $40,000 before it closed its doors, 
and they were reopened in thirty-six hours. Gentlemen, the 
banks in the boom and mushroom towns” of the wild, woolly 
West” pay money while your New York banks pay paper. Cali- 
fornia favors silver money; Nevada is a silver State. If you go 
into those States, you will find that the people know what gold is 
and make use of it, but you people who are shouting for gold do 
not use it for money. : 

One speaker said yesterday that the people did not want silver, 
and would not have it. Ah! Yesterday in New York City, 
under the very shadow of Wall street, the despised American 
dollar brought 3 per cent premium. They won't have it, eh! 
[Laughter.] I ge a little experieuce of my own yesterday. I 
wanted a glass of soda. It cost only 5 cents, but the man could 
notchangea 81 bill; he had no silver, sol got that free. [Laugh- 
ord Iwent to buy some newspapers, 23 cents worth,and the man 
could not change a $1 bill; he had no silver. I got trusted for 
the papers, but I went around and paid for them afterwards. 
[Laughter.] I wentinto a drugstore to make a 15-cent purchase; 
the store couldn’t change a $1 bill; had no silver—none of the 


drug. 

I Ment to the Treasury last year to see if I could get some gold. 
The clerk opened a little drawer and took out a ten-dollar piece. 
I asked him how much money of that kind he paid out a day. 
t Not any,” said he; “we do not use it here.” Within hand 
reach was a box containing about a bushel of silver coin, and 
asked him, How much silver do you pay outaday?” ‘‘Well,” 
said he, from three to five thousand dollars.” Yet gentlemen 
say the people do not want silver. I tell you that many of the 
banks that to-day have their doors closed would be very glad of 
the despised American dollar of our daddies if they had it, and 
would have been open and doing business to-day had they been 
friendly to silver. 

Don't want silver! Don't he know that in every civilized and 
half civilized nation on the globe there is to-dayone hundred dol- 
lars in silver coin in actual circulation—every day use—as mone 
to one dollar in gold. Andin the District of Columbia, the capi- 
tal of the United States, there is to-day one thousand dollars of 
silver coin in actual circulation to one dollar of gold coin, and 
yet we are asked to legislate this money out of existence. 

My friend Senator Langford, of California, a wealthy man, a 

farmer, went up to San Francisco recently to get some 
money to move his wheat and to pay his men. The banks could 
not let him have it. He could not get the money from them 
although he had fifty dollars real wealth for every dollar that he 
asked for. That is the condition of things. The railroad com- 
pany would have taken silver certificates, the same asI have 
taken them for my salary ever since I have beenhere. The rest 
of you gentlemen have done the same thing, and did anybody 
ever refuse to accept them from you? I guess not. Senator 

ord's hired men would have been glad to take the silver 
dollars and so would the merchants with whom he had to deal; 
and yet gentlemen tell us that the people do not want silver. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The ‘‘58-cent dollar.” 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Yes, the ‘‘58-centdollar.” Iwill 
come to that in a minute. [am afraid I have digressed again, 
but I will come back now to the regular programme. The Presi- 


dent thinks that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is 
the cause of the present financial distress in this country. I 
presume to differ with the President. Did the Sherman act pre- 
cipitate the ruin of the Australian banks, where this plague 
started? Not at all. 

I will tell you what started it, and what has held it in the 
condition it is in. It was the fear that, at the demand of the 
President, this Congress would destroy half the money of the 
country—the silver money—and then would go farther and en- 
act laws compelling the wage-workers of this country, whether 
in the factory or in the field, to come, in the matter of parity of 
wages and parity of living, to the standard of the underpaid 
pauper workmen of Europe. That is whatis the matter with 
the country to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.) This 
done, the conspiracy is complete, the world subdued; gold is 
king, and the United States takes its place in the captive train, 
chained to the chariot of Great Britain. [Lau hier! 

Now, that is my opinion about the matter. Theories are very 
beautiful, but they do not always result as their inventors in- 
tend. I remember the story of a man who desired to grow a 
beard, and who used many 5 without result, but finally a 
learned man gave him an English prescription, which was to 
shave twice a day with the best English razors for three months. 
He followed the prescription, but at the end of the three months 
he did not have any more beard than when he started; sohe quit. 
This country appears to me to be in the situation of the man 
who wanted to raise a beard. The nation wants more money, 
at least more than can be got atat present, and the head physician 
sends us an English prescription telling us that the remedy for 
scarcity of money is to destroy half of that we have. [Liugh- 
ter.] rice less we have the more we will have! That is as clear 
as mud. 

It is a favorite charge of the opponents of the free coinage of 
silver that it is intended for the sole benefit of the silver miners 
of Colorado, Nevada, and other silver States. 

Well, admit for a moment that it is so. There are not 
(speaking away within bounds) less than a hundred thousand 
miners at work in the mines and mills and hauling the ore. 
. Mr. PEN CE.] Am I overstating the number? 

Mr. PENCE. Certainly not. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Then another hundred thousand 
are working in the fields, growing the meat and the bread to sup- 
port these miners. Now, then, are not these two hundred thou- 
sand toilers in the minesand in the fields—men whoare peodusing 
the gold and silver that you arə quareling over and who are 
raising the sustenance for those miners—have they not the 
right, as American citizens, to ask this Congress that their in- 
terests shall be as fairly considered in national legislation as 
are the interests of the men of Wall street, the gold and bond 
traders, and the toll-takers, who never added a dollar to the 
wealth of the world, except that dollar was first taken out of the 
palm of the laborer's hand who earned it. 

You have often heard of the Secretary of ths Treasury taking 
a trip to New York to consult with the bankers and business 
men in regard to the financial condition of the country, have you 
not? I do not think we have ever had a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who has not made such visits many a time, in plain English, 
for the porpone of consulting Wallstreet. Have any of youever 
heard of a Secretary of the Treasury going to California to in- 
form himself in regard to the interests of those men there who 
this year have grown 20,000,000 bushels of wheat and barley? 
You never did. 

Did you ever hear of a Secretary of the Treasury going down 
to the Southern States and consulting your cotton-planters as to 
their interests in the business affairs of this country? You never 
did. Did you ever hear of a Secretary of the Treasury going 
through the country consulting the wool-growers as to the in- 
terest they had in the financial legislation of thiscountry? You 
never did. Itis the nonproducers who have demanded, and I 
am sey O say have reeeived, the attention and consideration 
of the Congress of the United States to the exclusion almost 
wholly of the toilers. When you are making your political plat- 
forms and stump speeches you talk about the people in very 
prany terms, but when you come to legislate you do not know 
them. 

You did not know them in this House at the last session when 
I asked that an appropriation of only $5,000 might be made by 
Congress in order to enable the Attorney-General to defend the 
titles of men to whom you had sold land and from whom you had 
taken their money; to whom you had given United States pat- 
ents, which now, through the exertions of a railroad company, 
have been overturned by the courts and twelve hundred of the 
settlers on those lands are to lose their homes. You keep their 
money and refuse to defend their titles. You talk a great deal 
about the people. If you would acta little more in their interest 
and talk less you would appear to a great deal better advantage. 
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I believe it is time that the legislative department of this Gov- 
ernment should consult the wealth producers as well as the non- 
producers. 

The common people, the e-earners, the farmers, may not 
be able to meet any of you gentlemen here and argue this ques- 
tion with t hard upon theories, but there is one thing that they all 
understand; 
they understand a fact when it is forced upon them. And facts 
are now being forced upon them pretty severely. 

The gentleman who last spoke made a remark which I wish 
to answer now before I forget it. He said, Why are the farm- 
ers throwing away their wheat at a ruinous price?” I will tell 
him why they are doing it. Itis because bankers like him and 
his associates, because financial operators have ‘‘ cornered” the 
money so that the farmers can not get it; and they are forced to 
let their wheat go into the hands of the speculators who have 
formed their combinations and can hold this wheat until they, 
instead of the farmers, realize the profits on it. 

That, sir, is the answer. If there was any money which the 
farmer could get with which to pay the interest on his mortgage 
without selling his products at ruinous prices, he could be saved 
this sacrifice. But they must sell their wheat to the great com- 
bines at ruinous prices to pay you your interest; thus you get 
their wheat and ize the profit upon it. That is the condi- 
tion o this country, and every man knows it. There is no de- 
nying it. 

21 me tell you another thing. As I have said, these men 
may not be able to understand theories; they can not argue ab- 
stract questions with you; but when the farmer and the miner 
and the wool-grower and the cotton-raiser see year by year that 
they must take less for their products; when they see in the prog- 
ress of the great conspiracy to break down silver. that the 
prices of their wheat, cotton, and wool keep even pace with silver 
and have since the conspiracy began, all going down with silver 
and staying down with it, as if bound to it by an adamantine 
bond; when the farmer sees his wheat which was worth $1.30 in 
1873 when silver was $1.30, now sees both at 60 cents; the planter 
sees his cotton which was worth 18 to 19 cents, when silver was 
$1.30, now at 7 to 8 cents, and the price of his wool gone with 
the cotton and the wheat, he feels that there is something wrong, 
something wicked in this assault on silver. When the wage- 
worker sees that the price of his product, his labor, is coming 
down, down, down all the while, that he is growing poorer while 
his mortgage grows bigger—when he sees the nonproducer, 
the man s tng at the gates taking toll on the products of labor, 

iling up millions upon millions so that sixty or seventy mil- 

ions are owned by one person—so the per capita of a million 
people is owned by one person—I tell you the laboring man feels 
and knows that something is wrong. He knows that he is work- 
ing hard and working honestly; but he realizes that the con- 
ditions somehow are wrong. It is not altogether a question of 
brains; there is a question of patriotism in the matter; and I 
tell you these men are going to inquire into this question just 
as surely as you live. 

The gentleman who last spoke said ‘‘all the people of the 
United States were down on their knees begging this Congress 
torepeal the Sherman act unconditionally.” 

Now, I want to tell you—and I speak for my constituency, as I 
suppose every Representative will speak for hisown district— 
that in my district, which has about 170,000 souls. there is neither 
a man, woman, or child on his or her knees asking any such 
thing. They ask you todo what is right, to give the countr 
money enough for the transaction of its business. That is all. 
And they are not on their knees, either. The gold conspirator 
will be more apt to find them swinging a club. 

I want to answer my friend [Mr. HARTER} before I forget it, for 
I am likely to forget some of these things as I goon. Speaking 
of these certificates, he says they have only 58 cents behind them. 
if reply to-day that they come nearer having $1.03 behind them, 
I ask my friend from Ohio how much gold is behind your prom- 
ises to pay gold? You have fifteen hundred millions of debt, and 
ahundred million dollars of gold. You have seven cents on the 
dollar behind your promise to pay in gold, and seventy-five cents 
value behind the silver certificate, even by your own showing, 
and m have this even after the combined assault of Wall street 
and London to break silver down, ten times as much as there is 
behind your gold circulation. Answer that if you can, you who 
say that you do not want silver and talk about ratios” and 
about intrinsic values and all that sort of thing. 

Now, I do not want to be impertinent at all, but have my own 
ideas on this subject, and one of them is that the man who talks 
of intrinsic value in the articles that we put the stamp of the 
Government on and use as money does not 1 anything about 


the functions of money whatever. [Laughter.] He does not 
know anything about it. Here is an American dollar I hold in 
one band, and here is a Mexican dollar that I hold in my other, 


they understand a condition when they meet it; 


hand. They are exactly of the same weight, and there are 9 
grains more of pure, fine silver in the Mexican dollar thanin the 
American dollar. I bought that Mexican dollar. I traded one 
of these for it, and I got that (the Mexican dollar), got an Amer- 
ican quarter, a 10-cent piece, and a nickel. 

In other words, I got the Mexican dollar and 40 cents in 
American money for an American dollar, Now, gentlemen, if 
the value of these coins depended upon the intrinsic value of the 


silver contained in them, such a condition of things would be _ 


impossible. It is the fiat of the authority that declares them 
money by the stamp of the king’s signet put upon them, and 
which declares their value in the king’s realms. 

There never was a cent of money in the world that was not fiat 
money, I do not care whether it was gold, silver, paper, or what 
not. Take away the coinage value of gold, and what is it? It 
has very little intrinsic value. One pound of fine steel is of 
more intrinsic value than any 100 1 of gold ever dug out of 
the earth. Take all the silver and gold that has ever been dug 
and throw it into the deepest sea, and who would suffer? Only 
the rich, and they say the rich never suffer. What would be 
lost? Nothing. But, on the other hand, take your iron and sink 
it in the sea, and what happens? In twenty-four hours the world 
would have gone back into barbarism. There is but one stand- 
ard of value, but one on earth, and that is the capacity, the 
measure of anything, gold, silver, earth, water, anything that 
can be mentioned to contribute to the happiness, the life, the 
health, the well-being of mankind, and there is no other stand- 
ard possible. 

Mr. RAYNER says in his remarks: 

Nor do I mean these mine owners whose continued prosperity and exor- 
bitant profits are threatened by the repeal of the measure that isnow before 
me. 

That remark shows he does not know anything about the facts. 
Ispeak it with the utmost respect. If he knew anything of the 
facts he would know that the mines are closed aa the miners 
are asking for work in the streets of Denver and everywhere in 
the silver States. He talks of market value. What is that? He 
says the market value changes from day today. What-makes 
the change? Notintrinsic values. No, but because Jim, Tom, 
and Jack, who have the gold and the money that is locked up 
now, combined, and they fix the market price where they see 
fit; put it down, or put it up, as they can make the greatest profit. 

A little while ago I read in a dispatch in the Associated Press 
which has never been denied, and I suppose, therefore, that it 
is correct, that the Treasury had one day failed to buy silver— 
it was on Friday or Saturday—giving as a reason therefor that 
“the officers of the Treasury believed the London price of silver 
would be less on the next Konny Do you not sup that that 
Pogra was cabled to England in five minutes after it was ut- 
tered 

Was it not a substantial request on the partof the Govern- 
ment officials of this country to the bankers of London and to 
the Rothschilds to fix the price of an American product lower 
néxt Monday? That is the way itlooks tome. I will tell you 
what we want, and I am speaking now only for my own constit- 
uents, We want men to administer the affairs of this Govern- 
ment who are, first of all, American citizens, proud of their 
country. [Applause.] We want men who have faith in the 
ability of our own people to steer the ship of state themselves 
without asking Germany or Great Britain which way they s 
steer, or what port they shall make. That is my idea. That is 
what the people ask them to do. They do not ask the Treasury 
of the United States to practice any economy which destroys any 
American industry, whether it is raising wheat or corn, or dig- 
ging in the mines. 

What the country wants is a few less partisan Democrats,as 
few less partisan Republicans, and a great many more American 
Democrats and American Republicans. Thatis what we want— 
[applause}—Americans first and Republicans or Democrats after- 
ward. As for the man who has not faith in the resources or the 
ability of this country to manage its own affairs, if I was that 
mun I would emigrate to some place that I had faith in. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now. there has been the impression manufactured and I am 
speaking deliberately—the impression has been manufactured 
that there has been an enormous yield of silver which has glutted 
the market, that it lies around everywhere, that we have so much 
silver in money that we do not know what todo with it, although 
the banks have not got it and are paying 3 per cent premium for 
it. Let us look at the reportof the Director of the Mint for 1892. 
For the twenty years beginning with 1873, including 1892, ac- 
cording to the Director of the Mint, the total prcduction of gold 
and silver in the world is as follows: Of gold, $2, 157,000,000. Of 
silver, $2,246,000,000. This is reckoned at 16 to 1. Therefore, 
in twenty years there have been but $89,000,000 more of silver 
than of gold produced in the whole world, or only $4,500,000 per 
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year. And this in the next ten ortwenty years may be chang 


to an excess in the 52 he of gold. : 

Mr. SIMPSON. w late is that report? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. It is the report for 1892, the last 
oo try they ha large flocks of sheep. S 

coun ey have very e flocks o p. Some 
men own itteen or twenty thousand head. Inshearing time they 
hire a large force of men, and they pay each shearer by the fleece: 
When a man shears a sheep he takes the fleece and carries it to 
the shed, and he receives a little tag for it. That tag shows that 
he has sheared a sheep. Each man that presents a fleece gets a 
tag. Many of these sheep-owners have had brass tags made with 
their names or initials stamped upon them. Some of these tags 
are of brass, some of zinc, and some of leather, each having the 
individual mark of the sheep-owner. Whether a tag is of wood, 
or leather, or brass, or zinc, it represents that a sheep has been 
sheared and that the man is entitled to his pay, and that is 
money. 

Why, what is the intrinsic value of that piece of paper [hold- 
ing upa five-dollar bill]? Whatis the market price of that kind 
of paper? Nothing ever made this money but the stamp. [Hold- 
ing up a Mexican silver dollar.] The xican Government is 

that piece, and [holding up a United States silver dollar] 
the American Government is behind that piece. I can take five 
of these American silver dollars and get just as much for them 
to-day as for this paper dollar or a gol dollar nee Why 
should not this condition of things continue? I tell you why. 
It is because certain people want bonds issued—and I call your 
attention to this: I have never seen a newspaper or heard of an 
advocate of the gold standard yet that did not wind up the argu- 
ment by saying, Issue some gold bonds and sell them to for- 
eigners and get in the gold.” That is, give a second mortgage 
for the interest that you owe these people. I do not believe in 
it. Itis not necessary. 

Talking about the amount per capita of money, no authority 
puts the amount as above eight billions of gold and silver coin- 
age in the whole world, which is between seven and eight dol- 
lars per capita. That includes everything. Asa matter of fact, 
there are not two dollars per capita in circulation to-day. If 
there were money would not be so tight. There would be some 
silver around. ou will find by turning to the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint and the report of the Treasurer that two years 

o England coined sixty-five millions of silver money at the rate 
1151 tol. Do not forget that the ratio. 

England and all her dependencies produced eleven millions of 


silver. She bought fifty-four millions of silver of other nations 
ata price which she herself fixed in London, averaging about 


75 cents. She bought millions of that silver from the United 
States, coined it at $1.29, and with it bought her supplies of 
wheat and cotton from India, because the Government of the 
United States did not know how to attend to its business in a 
businesslike manner, selling this silver at 75 cents, to be coined 
by a — 5707 nation, which made from 50 to 60 per cent by the 
ration. 

er they tell us we must have “the money of the world.” 
The cry has been all along, and you will hear it from every man 
who speaks on the other side of the question, that the United 
States can not have silver except by the gracious permission of 
England, Germany, and France. Oh, we are a weak sister, a 
very weak sister, the opinion of some financiers! It is said 
that there is nothing so cowardly on the earth, above the earth, 
or under the earth as $1,000,000—except it be two million. 

Now, sir, the people of this country can make their own money 
for themselves, and if England wants to put up the bars and 
close the doorson us, swear she will not trade with us any more, 
allright. Which country can stand such nonintercourse the long- 
est? This great nation, that can produce every necessary, every 
luxury needed for its people, at the same time raise on its 
own soil enough to feed half the world beside; or can England, 
that depends on other nations for its daily bread, and must sell 
its wares for something to eat, must trade to live? For what 

le thing must the United States be dependent on any other 
nation? In such a contest which will be forced tosurrender first? 
I would like to see a little more sand and a little more patriot- 
ism, a little more Americanism, pvt into the legislation, the laws, 
and the administration of the public affairs of this country. 
Gentlemen say there is plenty of money, but there is a want of 
confidence. A want of confidence is a very general and uncer- 
tain term. What produced this want of confidence? I asked a 
man who was work for me, and who, as soon as he learned of 
the run on the banks, rushed down to get his money, why he did 
it. He did not want the money. He replied, ‘‘I don’t know how 
it looks to you, Bowers, but to me it looks like corky times ahead. 
Iam afraid of Congress, if it knocks out silver, stops — 
they have got money cornered sure.” And that is what has hap- 
pened. And when you, gentlemen, ask why youcan not get money 


to do business, it is because itis cornered. That is the plain 
English of it. It was only necessary to send afew millions out 
of the country, lock up a few millions in bank vaults, the proper 
notices in the press, and the stocking could be depended on to 
complete the corner. 

Now, the working people; the toilers, ask you to enactsuch leg- 
islation as will furnish a supply of money sufficient to prevent 
the speculators from cornering it and defrauding the laboring 
man out of his just dues—his earned profits. 

I do not believe that the free co ə of silver would at once 
restore this country and * it relief, but it will partly do it. 
But instantly on the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman ect the distress is multiplied. There are two 
things I would do to give relief. The first is, I would set the 
thousands of idle hands at work. 

How would you doit? In the last session of this Congress it 
was understood that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds had agreed to report a bill for the erection of a public 
building for each State, and to make appropriations therefor 
amounting to something like forty-four buildings; but under a 
misdirected and disastrous idea of economy, not a single bill was 
reported and no appropriation was made. 

I would start those public buildings and I would double their 
number; I would commence internal improvements all along the 
line, and I will guarantee that the American laborer, the Amer- 
ican merchant will take the United States promise to pay in 
legal money of the United States for all the material and all the 
labor that will be required. Then we shall have some money to 
relieve the situation, and what we owe we shall owe to our own 
people and not to foreigners. 

It is proposed to sell gold bonds, to borrow of the foreigners, 
and put ourselves in their power. Instead of that, let us 1 
money to our own ple, and they will be glad to getit. That 
is my idea. I would totally disregard the stupid ignorance of 
small politicians and all this talk of economy“ and set the peo- 
ple at work. Do gentlemen remember the period after the war 
when we had two billions of paper money out with nothing be- 
hind it but the faith of the Government? And with that money 
we entered on the great era of prosperity. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said that it would 
be better if there was not any silver behind the certificates. 
Well, I think it is better to have 75 cents behind a certificate 
than to have 7 cents, even if back of both is the faith of the Gov- 
ernment. When we issued bonds during the war period, the 
men who had bought them cheap came to the Government and 
said, We want you tosay that you will resume specie payment.” 
The Government said, But we can not resume; we have not 
got the money.” Oh,“ said the bondholders, just say that 
you will resume; that is all we want. We do not want to return 
the bonds to you; we wantto hold them; they are good security; 
we only want you to say you will resume, and our fortune is made.” 
So, I say: Let us employ the people of this country instead of 
leaving our own workers idle and spending our money employ- 
ing the cheap labor of Europe. It is not the debt we owe our- 
selves, but the debt we owe foreigners that distresses us. Let 
us stop borrowing of foreigners. 

Now, I want to say a word to my Republican friends who have 
done me the honor to listen to me to-day. I am quite deaf, but 
my one ear has not failed to catch certain remarks that have 


been made in relation to the company that I am keeping in this 
matter. [Laughter.] As to that, I s aply wish to say thatI am 
was born into the party; 


the jage of my own Republicanism. 
my first vote was cast for John C. Frémont in 1856, and I always 
expect to be a Republican, but the only way for the Republican 
party and the Democratic party to continue to meat here and 
confront each other as in the past, and not to be supplanted by 
other parties, is to do right, and deal with all the people of this 
country fairly. 

I am a pretty good Republican, but this is nota party question. 
III- advised men have tried tomake itso, but it is a business question 
that ought to be dealt with practically, and I exercise my own 
judgmentin dealing with it. 

I know, or I have reason to believe, that the majority of my 
party here are on the other side. They may be as right as I am, 
and fairly represent their constituencies, Iknow, however, that I 
represent not only the Republicans of my district in my attitude on 
t uestion, but also the Democrats and the Populists, and they 
will all tell you so, and I haveno hesitancy in saying that on this 
question I am perfectly willing to train with those Democrats 
who are first Americans and then Democrats, andI want to say 

that it ill becomes any Republican or any member of my party, 
who at this juncture has joined the gold squad led by Grover 
Cleveland in this fight and are now marching under his banner, to 
criticise my attitude. ughter.] Iam representing my peo- 

ple here. I represent their views. They ask this House todo . 


ht, to regard the interests of the people who produce all this 
weak which toll-gatherers get rich upon. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is y to recognize pol hogs 
tleman who desires to address the House in favor of the pending 
proposition. [A pause.] No gentleman expressing a desire to 

in the affirmative, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Utah . RAWLINS] for thirty minutes. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. Speaker, The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts pi MORSE] who spoke this mor: complained that 
the people from the mining States had an undue representation 
and an improper number of votes in the Congress of the United 
States. I speak as the representative of more people, I take it, 
than are contained in the district from which the gentleman 
himself comes. My constituency is composed of about 240,000 

ople. I have no vote upon the floor of this House; neither 
Favs my constituents any vote at the other end of the Capitol. 

All that I can do here is to speak in behalf of their interests; 
and I desire tosay that while we have a number of people in that 
Territory engeged in the industry known as silver mining—or 
rather they were engaged in it, for they can not be said to be en- 

aged in it now—yet I do not speak for the protection of any in- 
Tay in the Territory I represent. Iam not a protectionist, 
I speak only for those people as their interests are linked with 
the common welfare of the country. This Congress has been 
called together to provide a remedy for agrestfinancial disturb- 
ance. 

In order to intelligently provide something which will oper- 
ate asacure for the ills which afflict us, it is first important to 
inquire what is the cause, and, in seeking for the cause, intelli- 
gent men will find it only in something which has sufficient 
potency to create the widespread effects which constitute the 
phenomena of distress not only in this, but the other nations of 
the world. The gentleman from Ohio Mr. HARTER] who spoke 
this morning ascribed all these evils to a little actof the Ameri- 
can Congress known as the Sherman act, but the geħtleman from 
New York [Mr. HENDRIX] conceded that that was notan uate 
cause. He said that the Sherman act could not have cai the 
general financial wreckage which began in Australia in the 
early part of this year. : 

He might have said that it could not have produced the dis- 
asters which ensued in England upon the Baring failure. He 
might have said that it did not cause that continuous and ever- 
lasting decline in prices, in the value of all productive indus- 
tries, which has been going on from the year 1873 down to the 
present hour. 

The Shermanact! Has any gentleman pointed out what there 
is in any provision of that statute which could have had such a 
baleful mfluence upon business in this or any other country—a 
measure involving only the expenditure of the value of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver every month. such an expenditure were made 
for the construction of a man-of-war, to lie idly upon the sea at 
the threshold of New York Harbor, would gentlemen from that 
city come here and say that expenditure was going to work the 


ruin of this 5 
Silver is not paid for in a The terms of the statute, the 
contract obligation of the Government of the United States, did 
not provide that silver should be paid forin gold. By the terms 
of the contract under which every Treasury note is issued, both 
tiesare bound to understand that the option isreserved to the 
vernment to pay either in gold or silver. From no ethical 
and from no legal standpoint could any gentleman stand on this 
floor or elsewhere and claim that this Government has broken 
its obligation or violated its plighted faith in exercising the 
option which is thus retained. 

Every man who originally takes the note is bound to under- 
stand the terms of the contract. Every man to whom it is 
transferred knows the terms. Any Englishman, any American 
knows that there is a trust in behalf of the le of the United 
States that the Secretary shall exercise his discretion in the 
payment either in gold or silver. 

Well, when the silver is purchased and the note is issued, it 
is put in circulation; and why should not our Government have 
exercised the option which has been not only in theory but in 
practice exercised by the French Government for about ninety 
E has been exercised a hundred times within the 

t twenty years by the Bank of France. That institution 
always exercises the option to pay either in gold or silver. 
that country, poor $700,000,000 of silver and about $900,000,- 
000 of gold, whenever there is an undue demand upon the gold, 
the Bank of France always exercises the option of tendering sil- 
ver. France has nineteen or twenty dollars in silver per capita 
for 38,000,000 of people. When that option is exercised, does it 
drive gold to a premium? 

But itis said that this country, with nearly 70,000,000 of people, 
e but $7 in silver per capita, either in coin or bullion, in the 

asury, can not, in accordance with the terms of a contract 
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which everybody was bound to understand, offer payment in 
silver when gold is unduly demanded, Itis claimed that this 
would drive po in this country toa premium. Yet the gentle- 
man who so declare depict in glowing terms the greatness in 
commercial power and st of this young and all-powerful 
nation—a nation which was described by a disti d econo- 
mist, Jevons, as destined in réspect to finance and commerce to 
grow in the future beyond even the possibility of the dream of 
its citizens. Why, then, can not this nation do whatany other 
nation can do under similar conditions? 

The Sherman act is not, then, the cause of the depression and 
widespread ruin in this and other countries. It is, indeed, difi- 
cult to conceive how any rational being can ascribe to it such 
potency for evil—a little harmless four-million piece of legisla- 
tion—a very Nemesis of destruction. No rational man does be- 
lieve any such thing. An ulterior end has been in view of en- 
nenne the valus of fixed charges and long loans amounting to 
more than fifty billions concentrated into the hands of afew. 
But these few are all-powerful for manipulation and deception. 
They have caused a false cry to be raised by which to deceive 
and mislead unwary Congressmen. 

It reminds one of the old days of ignorance and superstition. 
When some calamity had happened, in looking about for the 
cause a harmless hag was likely to be discove Immediately 
all the misfortunes of the people would be ascribed to hbr witch- 
craft, and she would be dragged forth, with manifestations of 
fiendish delight, to be publicly burned. So with the Sherman 
act. 

The gentleman from New York who last spoke saw fit to 
eause to be read a message which had been sent from Lombard 
street across the Atlantic, setting forth the thought and the 
sneer of bankers over there, as if he expected that we were to 
legislate in this country with respect to the sneer of Englishmen 
in Lombard street. 

Gentlemen say they are in favor of “a sound currency and an 
honest dollar.” I wish to say to gentlemen who represent that 
side of this issue, that they can not gain any victory by attempt- 
ing to beg the question. It is all-important in sing any 
question, and especially the question which is now under con- 
sideration, that we should speak with accuracy and with clear- 
ness. What do gentlemen mean by “an honest dollar’? A 
dollar is acold, spiritless thing; itpossesses no moral attribute 
of honesty or dis onesty. It is true that in the hands of him 
wao uses it, it may be an instrument of great evil or of great 


good. 

But it has no moral agency. Why do gentlemen speak of an 
honest dollar and a sound currency”? Do they expect to drive 
men who view this question from the standpoint of research and 
economy, which are world-wide, and which are based upon the 
solid foundations of truth, from their position by the sneering 
intimation that Shey are seeking to promote their theories b 
dishonesty? I say that language like that is but demagogic ; it 
does not tend to elucidate the question; it can only tend to 
deceive the unwary or frighten the timid. No member of this 
onpa 1 5 be moved from his position by any such consideration 
or epithet. 

Gentlemen say, We do not want a dollar worth only 50 
cents.” Well, they have not any such dollar, and if we should 
have free coinage at any ratiowhich is mentioned here they will 
not have any such dollar. What do they mean by ‘‘a dollar 
worth only 50 cents?” The expression is an absurdity upon its 
face. Wemight as well say that the Almighty could create a3- 

ear-old bull in a minute. [Laughter.] In the Constitution of the 
nited States express power is given to the Congress of the 
United States to coin money and regulate its value. 

What is meant by the language, regulating its value“? Can 
not the Congress of the United States say that 410 or any other 
number of grains of silver shall be stamped and designated by 
any name, a dollar if you please? Of course every nation exer- 
cises the control of its own currency and designates it as it 
pleases. Everybody who accepts that dollar knows just what it 
means. There is nothing counterfeit aboutit. It is genuine. 
Any citizen passing it in payment for any commodity, or in liquid- 
ation of any debt, understands exactly the currency he is one 

Why, sir, all debts, all commercial transactions, imply a 
understanding on the part of the parties as to the nature and 
characteristics of the transaction. ‘There is no element of false 
pretense or fraud in relation to the silver dollar. It is nota 
dishonest dollar. It is just what it purports to be; it passes for 
just whatitis. Why, sir, suppose this question were brought 
into a court of justice? There are many men here who under- 
stand the rules of evidence, which are supposed to be founded 
upon the rules of logic and commonsense. Suppose the ques- 

on were, What is this which we call a silver dollar worth?” 
A gentleman would not be permitted to answer. Why, if you 
go into the London market you can buy bullion, and if the 
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ernment of the United States would permit you to do so you 
could coin it in a dollar and make a profit on your transaction, 
because you could purchase the bullion for 50 cents. But what 
is its market value? What is it worth in exchange for any other 
commodity in the country? That is the standard by which you 
must gauge its value. Any other evidence would excluded 
as incompetent. Gauged by that, it is to-day in New York ata 
premium. It sells at 3 per cent above par. 

This shows the extent to which the Government can, by giving 
to a metal a new function and an increased demand, enhance its 
value. A coin clothed with the function of money is worth 50 
per cent more than the metal which it contains as a mere com- 
modity. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] has a theory. It is 
that it is dangerous to have too much money. I have heard 
this classification made, not by the gentleman who spoke on 
this floor, but to which school of philosophy he seems to belong. 
It divides property into productive wealth, into consumable 
wealth and coin—that is, it means that coin is not wealth at all. 

The gentleman spoke as though he had traveled all of the road 
and knew all that had taken place on this subject since the days 
of Lycurgus down to our time. But I venture to say that in all 
of travels, through all the centuries, he did not find an econ- 
omist or a publicist, who devoted any attention to the question, 
who did not declare that money is wealth of the very highest 

wer. Why, as with a stroke of magic, it can be transformed 

to anything which will minister to the comfort or convenience 
of man or the development of the human race. 

They say that every unnecessary dollar is dead capital and an 
utter waste to the country. Now, if you have money, what can 
you do with it? You can use it for the purchase of commodi- 
ties. You can keep it for prospective purchases that you may 
want to make. You can lend it to be returned with or without 
interest, or you can give it away. These are all useful purposes. 
Or, you can destroy it. The last is the use to which the mono- 
metallists would devote it. Demonetization is destruction. 

Every unnecessary dollar is to be destroyed, especially if it be 
asilver dollar. Why, Mr. Speaker, according to that logic, if 
the gentleman had acoat which he had put by, and by which he 
expected to keep warm in the colder weather, he ought to take 
it out and burn it. Every unoccupied house ought to be con- 
sumed with fire. Every unemployed workman ought to be elec- 
trocuted. Indeed the Malthusian is the philosophy of the gold- 
ite, whom he could not use he would destroy.” Their battle 
cry to-day is similar to that of the old Romans in respect to 
Carthage, Argentum Delendum est. Silver must be destroyed. 

Up to 1873 four billions of the world’s wealth—its metallic 
money—consisted of silver, an equal amount consisted of gold. 
That had come down as a bimetallic system from the past ages. 
All the peoples of the earth, you may call it wealth or what you 

lease, for three thousand years had planted their credit and 
Poias on this rock. 

In 1873, while our superstructure of productive industry was 
based on this foundation, a cataclysm occurred which shattered 
the foundation, and the wealth of the world has been sinking in 
value ever since. 

The index numbers of the Economist show that, during the 

t twenty years in the London market, the gold value of twenty- 
5 leading articles has declined in the same ratio as silver. 

In Hamburg Dr. Soetbeer, the noted statistician and econo- 
mist, shows that articles there haye declined in the same man- 
ner. Seven great standard commodities in this country have 
been affected by the same causes, and the same operation has ap- 
plied tothem. Such has been the effect upon the general range of 
prices. As gold has appreciated, by reason of the increased work 

ut upon it by curtailment of the use of silver, all other things 
In their gold prices have suffered a corresponding decline. All 
forms of a and property, except gold credits and fixed 
charges, have been nibbled away by the ever-increasing demands 
of the money clairns. 

A commission was appointed by the English Government a 
few years ago upon the depression of trade.” You, gentlemen, 
who are so fond of quoting the English as being ex cathedra on 
all questions relating to finance, when you take up the findings 
of this impartial commission, which extended its investigation 
not only into that but into all countries where the matters under 
consideration could be illustrated by experience, will find strong 
tapasan upon the subject. 

ese were the conclusions: 

First, that the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 

Second, that it extended to nearly every branch of industry, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and anton and that it was not confined to any 
one, but had been enced to a greater or less extent in all the industrial 
countries ofthe world. 

Third, that ates ared to be closely connected with the serious fall in 

Boia 


general even then, was most observable, though it has been 
since more ongly remarked, resulting in the diminution, in some cases 


8 to the 88 of profit and consequent irregularity of employment 


© Wage-earni 
Fo that the duration of the de fon has been most unusual and 
abn No adequate cause for this state of thi was discoverable, un- 
less it could be found in the same ral dislocation of values ca) 
currenc and which would be capable of affecting an area equal to 
that which the depression of trade had covered. 


Ernst Seyd, a distinguished economist, in 1873, at the time of 
the proposed demonetization of silver by Germany and other 
countries, predicted this continuous depression, as the cause for 
it would be the curtailment of the money, the basic means of 
value, represented by four billion dollars’ worth of silver; that 
as that was cut down and demonetized values, would be depressed, 
and you would have all the evils which have since ensued. 

How prophetic was his vision! 

But they say gold has notadvanced invalue. It is in the gold 
prices of things that all things have declined in value. ith 
reference to all those things gold has advanced in value. 

Gentlemen, I want to your attention to the words of Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN, a distinguished statesman, to whom all 
the evils growing out of this unfortunate legislation in 1873 
have been attributed. I say that he knows to-day, and that he 
has declared, that by reason of that act gold has advanced, to 
the detriment of all industrial enterprises, and to the advance- 
ment of the wealth of those whose wealth consisted of credits 
and fixed charges. I will ask the Clerk to read a letter ad- 
dressed by Senator SHERMAN to Mr. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 15, 1878. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ul 15, 1878. 


DEAR SIR: To that part of your letter of the 12th instant, in which you 
ask my view of the matters confided in the monetary commission, I have 
somedelicacy in replying very fully. 

Du the Monetary Conference in Paris, when silver in our country was 
excluded from circulation by being undervalued, I was 9 ta vor ot the 
single standard of gold. and wrote a letter, which you will find in the pro- 

ings of that conference, stating briefiy my w. At that time the 
wisest among us did not anticipate the sudden fall of silver or the rise of 
gold that has occurred. 

This uncertainty of the relation between the two metals is one ot the chief 
arguments in favor of a monometallic system, but other arguments, show- 
ing the dangerous effect upon industry 9 dropping one of the precious 
metals from the standard of value, outweigh, in my mind, all theoretical ob- 
jections to the bimetallic system. * * * 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. RAWLINS. He attributes it to the same cause. Now, 
there was not a delegate to the conference in 1878 who did not 
appreciate that the demonetization of silver was the cause. 

ere was not a delegate in the conference of 1881 who did not 
recognize the same fact. There was not a delegate in the con- 
ference of 1892 at Brussels who did not declare the same thing ; 
and we have another prediction here, gentlemen, to which i 
earnestly call your attention, because in this declaration you 
find the cause of the distress with which we are afflicted to-day 
predicted in unerring language. Mr. Rothschild, who is not 
supposed in any degree to be biased in favor of silver, who is 
not supposed to be a silver lunatic, used this language in No- 
vember, 1892. Listen to it, gentlemen : 

I need hardly 1 that the stock of silver in the world is estimated 
at some thousands of millions. And if this conference were to break up with- 
ontarriving at any definite result, there would be adepreciation in the value 
of that commodity which it would be frightful to contemplate, and out of 
whicha D panic would ensue, the far- spreading effect of which it 
would be impossible to foretell.” 

Mr. BLAND. They have got the panic now. 

Mr. RAWLINS. That conference broke up without arriving 
at any definite result. Then came that great decline of silver. 
Then ensued the financial wreckage and crash in Australia. 
And let me stop here to call attention to another prediction, 
one of many made at this conference. It was said there that 
unless the nations did agree that the next step would be the 
closing of the mints in India, and what would happen then? 
Why that would 123 and cause a decline, an absolute 
destruction of billions of dollars, represented by silver in its 
value and all values having relation to it, and that a depression 
would accordingly ensue. 

That has happened. That prediction has been verified by a 
fallin silver and all other things in one week of 20 per cent. 
Just think of it! All the wealth in one month has sustained a 
loss of 20 per cent; and all the accumulation of all the ages of 
all people to that extent swept away by the fiat of a council of 
ten men decreeing the closure of the ts in India. But what 
next was to complete the misfortunes of the human race? Sir 
Rivers Wilson in that conference said: 

What are the results to which this double action of the part of the great 
purchasers of silver might lead? Certain high authorities believe that the 
Sudden cessation of the purchase of silver in the United States and the clos- 
ing of the Indian mints, should these events actually occur, would lead to a 
heavy fall in silver and a disastrous disturbance of commerce. 

When T looked into this question, I did so conscientiously for 
the purpose of arriving at the truth, and as I saw to declare it. 
I see the destruction of silver bringing disaster. The most dis- 


tinguished economists throughout the world have declared the 
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results which would ensue from such action of this Government 
unfavorable to silver. The mindisdriven tothe conclusion that 
those men presaged the truth. 

The President has sent a message to this Congress, and in 
that message he has depicted and portrayed the evil effect of 
hoarding money. Ido not wish to underestimate it, During 
the time money is hoarded it is, so far as active use is concerned, 
as if it were demonetized or sunk in the depths of the ocean; be- 
cause the quantity,“ which some gentlemen call immaterialand 
unimportant, has been diminished. Whatisdemonetization but 
a more destructive and a more 5 form of hoarding. 
The hoarder will keep itup until he has sense enough to restore 
it to the channels of trade. : 

Here the hammer fell.] 
he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have time to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RAWLINS. Ithankthegentlemen. Ishall endeavor not 
to weary them by an unnecessary waste of time. Isay the money 
so demonetized is lost until the power which can restore it re- 
covers sufficient knowledge to put it back, or reclothe it with 
the functions by which it may become useful in the channels of 
trade. You can have no efficiency, which is the desirable thing, 
without quantity, can you? And as you increase the quantity you 
strengthen the efficiency; as you diminish the quantity you 
weaken the efficiency. If there were in the bank vaults ay 
throughout this 3 10 per cent more of quantity, there 
would be a stronger basis on which to restore the confidence of 
the country. 

While the President deprecates hoarding, he recommends the 
adoption of a policy for its encouragement. 

onetary contraction always leads to a decline in values. As 
demonetization goes on the purchasing power of the remaining 
money grows. ene. is thus made profitable. Investments 
can not be safely made without a certainty of loss so long as the 
decline in values continue. If loans are made upon a good mar- 
gin to-day, in a short time the security becomes inadequate. 

So, ever increasing in value, without risk of loss, the money 
will be safely stored away and held. 

Take the k of England. In 1881 it had a reserve of £42,- 
000,000; but with the demonetization of silver and the increased 
demand for gold resulting therefrom, such an encroachment has 
been made upon it that the reserve in ten years decreased until 
now it has about £22,000,000asareserve. Sir Samuel Montague 
in a recent article published in Littel’s Living Age, a man o 
long experience in Lombard street, portrayed more vividly 
than the gentlemen who take the opposite side of this question 
that her financial system was like a pyrene standing on its apex; 
a great superstructure of credit, which, if poopie lose their con- 
fidence, would be ges 0 over on account of the peno of 
the base of gold on which it rests, and he says that such would 
have happened, and the English bank would have gone to pieces 
as the result of the Barings failure had it not been able to obtain 
a gold loan of $15,000,000 from the Bank of France. 

ow, the necessity for gola is indicated by its demand for coin- 
age. 1 can demonstrate, I think, to the satisfaction of any gen- 
tleman upon this floor that the gold supply of the world is inad- 
equate. take the figures for 1889. that year there was 


3 8120,00, 000 of gold throughout the world. Dr. Soet-. 


eer estimated that there was consumed in the arts in 1886 
$60,000,000, and that the amount used for such purposes was grad- 
ually increasing. 

In the Report upon the Mineral Industries of this country it 
appears that the amount consumed in -the arts in 1880 in this 
country alone was $10,000,000, and in 1890, according to the esti- 
mate of the Director of the Mint, it had risen to $16,000,000. 
Therefore, it would be a reasonable estimate to say that the 
amount of gold consumed in the arts throughout the world in 
1889 was $70,000,000. Taking that estimate, there remained 
$50,000,000 for coinage. 2 

Now, what was the amount coined? One hundred and sixty- 
eight million dollars. After deducting for use in the arts, you 
find $118,000,000 more gold demanded for coinage than was pro- 
duced that year. That meant, of course, a recoinage by one na- 
tion of the coins of another, so that what one gained another lost. 
This demand for gold was so insatiate that it overcame the vim 
inertia, the cost of transportation, the expense of a double or 
triple mintage, and of the premium (which has been spoken of 
here as being as high as 1 and 2 per cent) which one country 
charges as a penalty upon the exportation of its gold to another. 

Now, shut down the silver mines, from which from one-third 
to one-half of all the gold produced comes: take one-third from 
$120,000,000 and you have $80,000,000 remaining, and in buta 


few years, if not already, the demand for gold for use in the in- 
encroach upon your original stock. Then 


dustrial arts will 


think of the millions, according to the estimate of Jevons, by 
which the gold stock annually shrinks from wear and loss of 
coins. And yet men dream of universal gold monometallism. 

No wonder that we look with trepidation apon the passing to 
and fro between countries of a few million dollars of gold. us- 
tria-Hun, sought to get upon a gold specie basis and passed 
a law to that effect converting her taxable silver bonds into gold 
bonds. She put them upon the market, though bearing 4 per 
cent interest, at 90 or 92, and endeavored to get the gold, but 
she could not get it anywhere in the wide world until she came 
8 to America to filch it from the Treasury of the United 

8. 

That was the reason why last year $87,000,000 of gold left this 
country. But, notwithstanding the sacrifice which Austris- 
Hungary was willing to make to get upon a gold basis she could 
not do it, and only a month ago the news was flashed across the 
ocean that the time at which such specie payments were to be 
resumed was to be deferred till 1896. Then there ceased to be 
such a demand for gold and it was permitted to flow back as it 
has been doing inoi: 

Now, it is supposed to take, to get upon a specie basis, enough 

old to cover the aggregate of the premium upon gold over the 

convertible paper money. Remember that Austria failed and 
that the result of her attempt was to create disaster to the busi- 
ness interests of the world, causing a financial crash in England 
itself, and then suppose that Russia and India, and other coun- 
tries throughout the civilized and uncivilized world should 
make the same effort, what would happen? 

In 1816, when England adopted the gold standard, such was the 
increased demand for gold that there immediately resulted a fall 
in the prices of other things. That led to a general financial 
disturbance which was depicted by Mr. Clay, most eloquently in 
r pointing out the dire disasters which had come upon our 
country. 

Why, sir, the idea of universal gold monometallism has been 
justly described as Utopian. It is an effort to cover the finan- 
cial bed with a golden blanket which is not big enough. You 
pn it to one side and the other suffers from the exposure. It 

s indecent even to attempt it. What is the remedy? We have 
found the cause. Thedream of the monometallist is idle. It is 
an iridescent dream of fatuity and folly, resulting from igno- 
rance. [Applause.] Why, sir, the remedy is to restore tosilver 
the functions of money which it has possessed in all ages—so 
universally recognized for three thousand years as to be re- 
garded as almost, if not quite, an arrangement of nature itself. 

The real cause of the widespread depression is found in the fact 
that, during the past twenty years the quantity or supply of pri- 
mury money has not kept pace with the increase of population, of 
business production, and the growth of commerce. The use of 
money has been demanded in new and extensive fields, not only 
in America, but in Asia and Africa. Moreover, the supply of 
primary metallic money has been curtailed by the demonetiza- 
tion and inhibited coinage of silver, while the demand for gold 
for use in the industrial arts has constantly increased and its 

roduction hasas uniformly diminished. The tremendous loss 
in silver has in no degree n compensated by any increased 
supply of gold. 

As the value or price of all other things varies directly as the 
quantity or supply of primary money constituting the standard 
of its measurement, it follows thatas such money contracts prices 
must fall; or if the supply of money remains the same, but hasa 
wider distribution, is made to do duty in a wider field and in new 
channels, a proportionate fall in values must ensue. The same 
result takes place when the articles or objects which money 
measures are increased or multiplied. 

The correlation of these propositions is, that the money and as 
fixed charges and liabilities, solvable alone in that medium all 
gauged by other things, undergo appreciation. ‘ 

Talk about ‘‘evolution.” That term is only properly applicable 
in a scientific sense to the animate, not to the inanimate world. 
You can not make avicious theory respectable by bestowing upon 
itascientific appellation. Evolution—the survival of the fittest— 
can only be applied to this question upon the assumption that it 
means the predominance of might over right. Mr. SHERMAN 
wrote his letter to the conference in 1867 recommending gold. 
Was that evolution?“ He afterward, in his letter of 1878, said 
he had made a mistake, that he did not act upon sufficient infor- 
mation. How is evolution“ going on in England? Why, sir, 
Barclay, Goshen, and many others, all great statesmen over in 
that country, are falling rapidly into the thecries of the bimetal- 
list. The evolution is all the other way. 

Now, I want to say a word about the single standard. Wh 
sir, gold and silver have constituted in all the ages of the wal 
a mode of measuring the value ofall articles of utility. Wemay 
have a measure composed of two metals—a measure of value as 
well as of distance—and the best measure of distance is that 
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which is com 
of heat or 


of two metals, expanding under the influence 
both ways, so that the general dimension always 
remains the same. If you will take the aggregate of gold and 


silver and put them together, you will find that they have been 
more stable in this form than when taken separately. 

We want a system which shall operate like the compensatory 
pendulum,so that the radius of oscillation will ever remain the 
same. Thatis the bimetallic system. As to the unit, you may 
call it a dollar, or a shilling, or a rupee, or anything else; the 
name is immaterial. The unit of account is unim: t; itis 
the general measure, that which is indicated by the stock of gold 
and silver and the natural increase growing out of the develop- 
mentof mining industries—growing outof the piscot Tyang pro- 
duction of the metals as has placed them in the hills. 

When men know that their money is based upon this, in mak- 
ing a long-time contract n the stock on hand, and 
they can estimate the probabilities of production, and they can 
determine what compensation in the form of interest they should 
reserve in order that vere Fer age suffer loss. But if the system 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] is adopted, what will 
be the result? I think the gentleman used somewhat extrava- 
gant lan ; that he spoke somewhat recklessly, vA ge with 
good will 2 ood nature, and with an eloquence which I highly 
appreciated. theory would result in this: when we leave the 
metallic basis of money, which all the monometallists say is 
the ulterior end, we shall issue gold bonds which we will place 
upon the market at a discount, realizing, perhaps, 90 per cent. 

Our own bankers will buy these bonds and then issue notes 
upon them at their par value, thus giving to the bankers of the 
country the profits peeing fon a monopoly of making money 
for the people. Undersuch a system every contract would have 
to be made with reference to the caprice of the banks, always 
controlled by their interest or greed. 

Why, sir, gentlemen talk about the bounty or tribute which is 
to be paid to silver miners of the West. They are not opposed 
to tribute, but they want its direction to be toward the East, not 
the West. Where are the votes to come from that will defeat 
the 5 of justice and right involved in the simple restor- 
ation of silver 

Will the votes come from those who are opposed to exactions 
in the form of bounties, to make profitable unprofitable indus- 
tries? Will the votes against this proposition come from the 
West or the South? Or will they come from Pennsylvania, the 
home of the people who exact tribute; from New York, from Mas- 
sachusetts, from the people east of the Alleghenies who have 
built up colussal fortunes upon the accumulations of tribute b 
means of which the burdens of debt have been multiplied 
increased in quantity throughout all this land? 

I do not speak in favor of “ protecting mining industries. I 
want to tell you here one fact in respect to mining in our Terri- 
tory. The average life of a mine thereis about ten years. When 
amine is exhausted it is worthless. Within this time the in- 
vestor must get back, not merely his interest, but his princi- 
pa The people in that Territory have invested $100,000,000 in 

tindustry. As the matter now stands, that wealth is confis- 
cated. At 20 to I, scarcely more than ex es of operating the 
mines can be realized. In themining States 12,000 miles of rail- 
road are dependent for support upon the tonnage derived from 
mineral productions. That is the basis upon which are secured 
some three hundred or four hundred million dollars of bonds. 
More than a billion dollars is involved. 

Our people who went to that country relying upon the contin- 
uance of a system older than history is able to record, which they 
su d was built upon the rock of ages,” have risked their 

or the redemption of one-third of this continent, under un- 
difficulties, by the sacrifice of much blood, much tur- 
moil and suffering. Yet, gentlemen from New York laugh and 
sneer and say that in order to get the monopoly of issuing a lit- 
tle currency to the extent of a small percentage upon the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States they are w. to confiscate 
all this wealth and drive those people to misery and financial 
death. [Applause.] 

It may bo a beautiful pictùre for those gentlemen to contem- 
poni picture of that country remitted to desolation and 

ine. It may be that they are willing to see that country, 
now teeming with wealth, activity, enterprise, intelligence, and 
patriotism, brought to ruin and desolation; but L invoke the good 
sense and the common honesty of representatives of the Ameri- 
can e to thwart this nefarious object. The work of our 
hands may generally go to decay, but beautiful structuresof stone 
„more enduring than brass” will stand as the mute and mighty 
monument of a nation’s folly and a A pag. be despair. 

Such must be the result if the policy recommended isadopted, 
and yet it stalks forth, a very demon of destruction, before which 
an nd or devil might bow with reverence. 

ey say we can not doitalone; that we mustlet Russia start, 
let England start, let France start, let some other nation start. 


But, Mr. Speaker, in the name of God, who is more interested 
in starting than we? We have more than a Dillion directly or 
indirectly involyed. We produce 28 oF su cent of the goa and 4l 
per cent of the world’s product of silver. A great industry is 
2 as well as the values of all wealth, productive and con- 
sumable. 

We are the most powerful and capable of all nations and the 
most interested in starting. We can, as France did for seventy 

ears, by the free and untrammelled coinage of gold and silver, 

ing the metals together, preserve their parity, standing as 

we do with two-thirds of the inhabitants of the earth on the sil- 

ver basis on one side and on the other side only one-fifth on the 
gold basis. 

England had a gold standard for seventy years, and Germany 
and the rest of Europe were ona silver basis. France during all 
of these years, by her bimetallic system, preserved the parity of 
the two metals. Gentlemen may deny it. I assert it to be alact 
that the metals during that period did not fluctuate except as the 
rates of exchange between don and Paris varied. That was 
conclusively demonstrated in the Brussels Conference, and a 
table has been attached to the sg es of its proceedings which 
illustrates its truth. It shows the extreme variation of the 
value of silver in the London market did not exceed 5 per cent, 
and that such fluctuation was wholly due to the rates of ex- 
change between London and Paris and to mint chargesin France. 

Since that time as silyer has been demonetized it has fallen 
in value, as every man must concede, on account of the unfavor- 
able legislation towards silver, and because of the restriction in 
its use as money, 

Now, gentlemen say you can not remonetize silver or restore 
it by legislation because it has been depreciated. That is desig- 
nated by Mr. Goschen asa vicious circle.” Restore it to the 
condition on which gold is based, with all the privileges of gold, 
and the two metals will stand together side by side to do the 
monetary work of the world, as they have done for thousands of 

ears. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that the test, the crucial 
test of the silver dollar, is to melt it down in acrucible, and then 
see what will be its worth after the process, I Say to you, first 
restore to it the privileges that gold has, and then melt it down, 
and the process will show how it will stand the test. But sup- 
pose you apply the fire test to your paper money; put it into the 
crucible, melt it down, and sees what it will be worth after the 


Now, 8 I have done, and I thank you ſor your atten- 

ave no vote in this House in behalf of the people I rep- 
resent; but I do beseech you that you will so actas to bring heart 
to the business not only of the people in my own, but in the en- 
tire country and throughout the civilized world. The moment 
we set out in the right direction we shall be followed. We will 
not go it alone. 

A littlo more thana century ago absolutism and 8 
ernment had been evolved, and, as representing the survival of 
the fittest, dominated the world. Our forefathers did not wait 
for others to start, but went it alone, and gave evolution a new 
departure in the direction of individualism and liberty. Let us 
imitate their example. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana—— 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the hour of adjourn- 
ment has nearly arrived, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] yield for that purpose? 

x Mr. BOATNER. With the understanding that I hold the 
oor. 

Mr. BLAND. Of course. 


The motion of Mr. BLAND was to. 
Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 minutes Bs .) the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 14, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 14, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

JOHN W. DANIEL, a Senator from the State of Virginia, and 
WILLIAM P. FRYE, a Senator from the State of Maine, appeared 
in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the 3 com- 
memoration of the one-hundreth anniversary of the laying of 
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the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 


18, 1793, in which it uested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. J venture to ask that the Senate consider 
the joint resolution, and that it be put upon its passage now. 
For that purpose let it be read. I will merely state that it has 
been carefully considered and unanimously passed by the other 
House. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. Res. 2) pro- 
viding for the appropriate commemoration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capi- 
tol of the United States, September 18, 1793, was read twice, and 
considered asin Committee of the Whole. Y 

The joint resolution wasreported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting a certified copy of the findings 
of that court in the case of Isaac Davenport, jr.,and other claim- 
ants vs. The United States; which, with the accompanying 

rs, was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
printed. s 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory of Arizona, praying that an ap- 
propriation be made for sinking artesian wells in that Territory; 
which wasreferred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Elizabeth, N. J., 
praying for an investigation of the charges upon which certain 
American citizens are alleged to be confined in English prisons; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of York, A aires thatthe Chinese 

ople be treated in the spirit which C tians should show to 

eir neighbors; which was referred to the Committee on For- 


— Relations. 

e also presented a petition of the Missionary Society of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church of New York, praying for the re- 

pas what is known as the Geary Chinese law; which was re- 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Allegheny, Pa., praying for the suppression of the 

uor traffic between the United States and the New Hebrides 

ds; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Shawnee, Ohio; 

titions of citizens of Boston, Mass., and a petition of The Leal 

tective Association of Cigar Manufacturers of New York City, 
praying for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittes on Finance. 

He also e the petition of Amos Cross, of New York, 
late first lieutenant, United States Army, praying for the pas- 
sage of certain legislation for his relief; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
actof July 14, 1890, and the appointment of acommittee to devise 
a scientific plan of currency: which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petitionof R. S. Lipscomb and 29 
other citizens of Gaffney, S.C., praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law without 
substitute legislation, except the appointment of a commission 
to consider and recommend an adequate plan of currency; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Orangeburg County, S. C., and of the Barnwell County Alliance, 
No. 607, of Barnwell County, S. C., signed by W.S. Bamberg, M. 
J. Pate, and J.C. Miller, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law unless accompanied by free coinage 
of silver; which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Spar- 
tanburg County, S. C., praying for the free coinage of silver: 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Columbia (S. C.) Board of 
Trade, praying that an appropriation be made for the opening 
up of the Congaree River for navigation from Granby to the foot 

Ginais street, Columbia. S. C.; which was referred to the Com- 

. mittee on Commerce. 
Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of a large number of busi- 


ness men, merchants, and perty owners of Chicago, III. y- 
ing that the purchasing ame of the so-called 8 


law be repealed, that no substitutes of any kind whatever be en- 


acted at the present session of Congress, and that an expert com- 
mission be appointed to consider and recommend a scientific 
plan of currency, based on the experience of other countries and 
adequate to the requirements of a great commerci*! nation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the poem oa of Charles A. Deere and other 
prominent citizens of Moline, III., praying for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law: which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union, No. 360, of Galesburg, Ill., praying for the free and un- 
limited coin: of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of Orgill Brothers & 
Co., hardware merchants of Memphis, Tenn., and quite a num- 
ber of other business men from different cities in Tennessee 
praying for the repeal of the 5 of the so-called 

herman act, I move thatthe petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of citizens of Denton County, 
Tex., praying for the repeal of the Sherman silver law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. HOAR presented a memorial of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Massachusstts, remonstrating against the 
sale of liquors at the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. MARTIN presented a memorial of Topeka Lodge, No. 24, 
International Association of Machinists, and other citizens of 
Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against the repeal of the Sherman 
silver law unless a substitute is provided for the freer and more 
extended use of silver as money; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented two memorials of citizens of Lake County, 
and a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 564, Knights of Labor, 
of Custer City,in the State of South Dakota, . 
against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; whi 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Board of Trade of New 
Bedford, of the Chamber of Commerce of Boston, of the Paint 
and Oil Club of Boston, of the Earthenware Association of Bos- 
ton, of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, and of 
citizens of Fitchburg, in the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Methodist, Baptist, and 
Congregational churches of Hyde Park, Mass., praying for the 
presses of legislation to prevent crimes in the New Hebrides 
aaran which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, praying forthe annexation of the Hawaiian Islands; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VEST presented a memorial of citizens of Polk, Hickory, 
and Cedar Counties, all in the State of Missouri, remonstratin 
against the repeal of the Sherman silver law until it be replaced 
by ån act for the free coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to I; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, Mo., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law, and the passageof legislation giving 
national banks the power to issue notes to the par value of the 
bonds deposited by them; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Southern New 
Hampshire Bar Association of New Hampshire, praying for set- 
tling before trial all jurisdictional questions between the State 
and Federal courts arising on the ground of diverse residence, 
and subject-matter "om the merits and final judgment in the 
Federal courts, with draft of proposed bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Fred Dietz and 33 other citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, praying for the suppression of 
a garbage nuisance at the foot of South Capitol street; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of the Board of Trade and 
Commercial Club of O a, and of the Commercial Club of 
Hastings, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the repeal of 
the 5 clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Assembly No. 1808, Knights 
of Labor, of Lincoln, Nebr., praying that the treaty between 
Russia and the United States abrogated at the earliest mo- 
rr which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented petitions of the boards of 
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trade and sundry citizens of Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., 
praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 


called Sherman law; which were referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Norwich (Conn.) 
Board of Trade, favoring the immediate and unconditional re- 
peal of all acts authorizing Government purchases of silver; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of asub- 
stitute for the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of bankers and citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Los 
Angeles, Gal. praying for the enforcement of what is known as 
the Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CALL presented petitions of the Florida Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Jacksonville; of citizens of Gainesville; and of citizens 
of Fernandina, in the State of Florida, praying for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, 


PAYMENT OF SESSION EMPLOYES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I am directed by the Committee on Ap- 
ropriations, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 
P making available appropriations for the payment of session 
employés of the House and Senate during the first session of the 
Fifty-third Congress, to report it back favorably, without amend- 
ment, and to ask for its immediate consideration. Under a de- 
cision of the Treasury Department the regular appropriations 
can not be availed of at the present session. 
By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 260) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the mostaccessible point between the city 
of Kansas and the town of Sibley, in the county of Jackson and 
State of Missouri,” approved March 3, 1887; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 261) to authorize the construction 
of an addition to the public building at Hartford, Conn.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. i 

He also introduced a bill (S. 262) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Orsemus B. Boyd; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 263) authorizing the President to 
place upon the retired list of the Army sergeants Francis Long 
and Maurice Connell, late of the Signal Corps, United States 
Army, survivors of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition; which 
was read twice by its title, ahd referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 264) for relief of the Cita- 
del Academy, of Charleston, S. C.; which Was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 265) to provide for a May term of 
the district court of the United States for the eastern district of 
South Carolina; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on-the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 266) providing for the erection of 
an equestrian statue of Gen. Francis Marion; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Li- 
b 


He also introduced a bill (S. 267) to amend section 19 of an act 
entitled An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887; which was read twice by its title, and eferred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 268) for the relief of Henry E. 
Young, administrator of Thomas Ashton Coffin, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


He also introduced a bill (S. 269) for the relief of Jacob I. 
Cohen and J. Randolph Mordecai, inistrators of M. C. Mor- 
decai; which was twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 270) to provide for the purchase 
of lands adjoining the United States naval station, Port Royal, 
S. C.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 271) for the relief of the heir of 
Hamilton Slawson, jr.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 272) for the relief of the Mount Zion 
Society, of Winnsboro, S. C.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 273) for the relief of M. B. Ryan, 
administrator de bonis non, son and only heir at law of John S. 
Ryan, deceased, late of Charleston, S. C.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 274) making appropriation for the 
establishment of a national park near Florence, S. C.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 215) for the relief of the le 
representatives of John Boyle, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 276) to increase the efficiency of 
the Engineer Corps of the Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 277) for the relief of certain officers 
of the Navy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 278) to empower Robert Adger 
and others to bring suit in the Court of Claims for rent alleged 
to be due them; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 279) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of John Boyle, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and go oreol to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 280) to repeal section 3412 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, the same being section 
122 of the national bank act; which.was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 281) to provide for the construction 
of a public 8 at Spartanburg, South Carolina; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 282) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to credit and pay to the several States and Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, all moneys collected under the direct 
tax levied by the act of 3b approved August 5, 1861,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1891; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 283) for the relief of Mary R. Wil- 
cox, administratrix; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
9 — . paper, referred to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 284) to reimburse George C. Tan- 
ner, late consul, ete., the sum of $200, paid by him for rent of 
rooms; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

r. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 285) to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; which was 
road twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 286) for the relief of the owners 
and the crew of the Hawaiian bark Arctic; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 287) for the erection of a public 
building at Brockton, Mass.; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. ' 

He also introduced a bill (S. 288) for the relief of Clara A. 
Graves, Lewis Smith Lee, Florence P. Lee, Mary S. Sheldon, 
and Elizabeth Smith, heirs of Lewis Smith, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title. and referred to the Committee ox Claims. 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 289) to secure 
sa Yar ora in national banks; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 290) for the relief of Isaac Daven- 

rt and others, citizens of Virginia; which was read twice by 

ts title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 291) to authorize the Washington, 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon Electric Railway Company to 
construct a bridge across the Potomac River opposite Observa- 
tory Hill; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Commerce. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 392) granting the right of way 

through the Arlington Resery.“ion for electric railway pur- 

poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
mmittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 293) to authorize the Washing- 
ton, Alexandria and Mount Vernon Electric Railway Company 

' to construct a railroad through certain streets and reservations 
in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 294) to provide for the 
issue of circulating notes to national banks; which was read the 
first time by its title. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That upon any 
deposit already or hereafter made of any United States bonds bearing inter- 
est in the manner required by law, any national banking association which 
has made or shall make such deposit shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denominations, 
in blank. registered and countersigned as provided by law, not exceeding in 
the whole amount, including circulating notes previously issued, the par 
vaiue of the bonds depositea: Provided, That at no time shall the amount 
of such notes issued to any association exceed the amount at such time 
actually paid in of its capital stock. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the accompanying letter of the 
Secretary of the Tressury be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1898. 


My DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 10th instant, inclosing form of a bill "to 
provide for the issueof circulating notes to national banks,” and asking the 
2 —— or es Secretary of the Treasury as to the advisability of its passage, 

s received. 

The enactment of such a law as proposed would enable the national banks 
to issue and putinto circulation at once, on bonds already deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, about $19,000,000 in currency in addition 
to the amount now authorized, and this, in my opon; would afford a very 
-considerable measure of relief to the country under existing circumstances, 
I therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 


Respectfully yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 


Mr. VOORHEES. L ask that the bill and accompanying let- 
ter be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That reference will be made, 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 295) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Mattie S. Holland; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 296) to 
authorize the construction of bridges over the North or Hudson 
River, between the States of New York and New Jersey; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 297) to refer the claim 
of Eli Ayres to the Court of Claims and quiet the title to certain 
lands in the State of Mississippi; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 298) for the relief of Anne C. 
Livingston; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 299) making an appro- 
priation toward the construction of a dock at the Portsmouth 
navy-yard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 300) to provide for the free ex- 
change through the mails between the several States of the 
United States of America, and between said States and foreign 
nations, of public printed reports and documents of the several 
States of the United States: which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 301) relating to jurisdictional 
questions between the State and Federalcourts; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
` He also introduced a bill (S. 302) for the relief of the adminis- 
trators of Isaac P. Tice, deceased, and others; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 303) to allow appeals in cases aris- 
ing under the pension laws of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 304) to increase pensions for loss 
of the sight of both eyes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iintroduce sundry pension bills, all of 
which passed the Senate at the last session of Congress. x 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 305) granting a pension to Annie M. Greene; 


A bill (S. 306) granting a pension to Helen A. Patterson; 

A bill (S. 307) granting a pension to Earnest C. Emerson; 

A bill (S. 308) granting a pension to Mary A. Wise; and 
a = bill (S. 309) granting an increase of pension to Harrison De 

. Young. > 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 310) reconveying to the origi- 
nal grantors the title to certain lands in the State of Louisiana 
conveyed by them to the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 311) authorizing the Rockport and 
Harbor Island Suburban Railroad to construct a bridge across 
the 8 Christi Channel, known as the Morris and Cummings 
Ship Channel, near its entrance into Aransas Bay, in Aransas 
County, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee.on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 312) authorizing the Aransas 
Harbor Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge over 
and across the Corpus Christi Channel, known as the Morris 
and Cummings Ship Channel, in Aransas County, Tex.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 313) appropriating funds for in- 
vestigations and tests of American timber: which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agricuiture and 
Forestry. 

He sles introduced a bill (S. 314) to provide for an inspector of 
mines in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S.315) for the relief of William S. 
McKnight and James W. Richardson; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill S. 316) for the relief of A. M. Shannon 
& Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 317) for the erection of a public 
building at Laredo, Tex.; which was reid twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 318) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Ramsay Crooks; which wis read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 319) for the relief of the_estate of 
Ramsay Crooks; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 320) granting to the Pur- 
cell Bridge and Transfer Company the consent of the United 
States to construct and maintain a bridge over the South Cans- 
dian River at or within one mile of the town of Lexington, 
county of Cleveland, 8383 Oklahoma; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 321) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell the Clements Townsite Com- 
pay of Pottawatomie County, Territory of Oklahoma, certain 

s in the Territory of Oklahoma, Pottawatomie County; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 322) to place Dunbar R. 
Ransom on the retired list of the Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 323) providing that appointments 
in staff corps be made from the line of the Army; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Co ttee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. i 

e also introduced a bill (S. 324) to increase the pay of certain 
noncommissioned officers of the Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 325) to increase the circu- 
lating medium by issuing Treasury notes payable in lawful 
money of the United States; which was read twice by its title, 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Committee on Finance to this particular bill and ask that 
it may be considered in connection with the bill introduced a 
little while ago by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 
xs = ne will find some suggestions in it which will perhaps 

elpful. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 325) for the relief of C. B. 
Bryan & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also int uced a bill (S.327) for the relief of Payne, James 


& Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 328) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Martha Custis Carter, widow of the late Rear-Admiral S. P. 
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Carter; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe | He also introduced a pill (S. 351) authorizing the construction 
Committee on Pensions. of a building for the accommodation of the United States Patent 


He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 329) for the relief of 
the estate of William B. Todd, deceased; which was read twice 
2 1 and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 


He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 330) for the relief of 
D. W. and Minna H. Glassie and Joseph C. Nash; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 331) for the erection of a public 
building at Meriden, Conn.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred tothe Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 332) for the erection of a public 
building at Waterbury, Conn.; which was read tyice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buil and Grounds, 

Mr: VANCE introduceda bill (S.333) for the relief of Margaret 
Kennedy; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 334) to prove for the pur- 
chase of a site, and the erection of a public building thereon, at 
Boise. City, in the State of Idaho; which was read twice by its 
title, a= referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 335) to provide for the dis- 

of the abandoned Fort Maginnis military reservation in 

ontana, under the homestead and mining laws, for educational 

and other ses; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 336) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Helena, Mont.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 

and Grounds. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 337) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a public building in the city of Butte, Mont.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 338) creating two additional land 
districts in the State of Montana; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 339) to authorize the Chatta- 
nooga Western Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River near Chattanooga; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 340) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Frederick A. Noeller; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 341) to submit to the Court 
of Private Land Claims, established by an act of Congress ap- 

roved March 3, 1891, the title of William MecGarrahan to the 

cho Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other 

urposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
mmittee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 342) for the relief of Mrs. Julia A. 
Humphries; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 343) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Royal M. Hubbard; which was read-twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads 


He also introduced a bill (S. 344) for the relief of William M. 
Keightley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 345) for the relief of Horace A. 
W. Tabor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 346) to remove the bar of the 
statute of limitation and give the Bh 5 of appeal in certain 
cases; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 347) for the relief 
of James and William Crooks, of Canada; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 348) for the relief of John H. 
Russell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 349) for the relief of Thomas Cham- 
bers; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 350) relative to recogni- 
zance, stipulations, bonds, and undertakings, and to allow cer- 
tain corporations to be accepted as surety thereon; which was 
Toa twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ary. 


Office; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 352] to Proce for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Hun- 
tington, in the State of West Virginia; which was read twice b 
82 N and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings ct | 

rounds. . 

He also introduced a bill (S. 353) to punish the carrying or sell - 
ing of deadly or dangerous weapons within the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 354) relating to acknowledgments 
of instruments affecting real estate within the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 355) to prevent fraudulent di- 
vorces in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred tothe Committes on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 356) to amend ‘‘An act to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of adulterated food or drugs in the 
District of Columbia,” and transfer the execution thereof to the- 
Department af Agriculture; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 357) to pension Mary Cunning- 
ham; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 358) granting a pension to Thomas 
Dean; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 359) granting a pension to Catha- 
rine A. Sharp; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 360) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Susan E. Fogg; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 361) for the relief of C. M. Shaffer; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 362) for the relief of William F. 
Wilson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims, : 

He also introduced a biil (S. 363) for the relief of George W. 
Craig; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 364) to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


He also introduced a bill (S. 365) for the relief of the adminis- 
trator of Andrew D. Coplin, deceased, of Harrison County, W. 
Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 366) for the relief of the county 
court of Berkeley County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 367) for the relief of Julia Barnet; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 368) for the relief of Asa Kelly: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 369) for the relief of James M. 
Stout; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. z 

He also introduced a bill (S. 370) to refund to the State of 
West Virginia the moniy paid to officers of the One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment West Virginia Militia, for services ren- 
dered duringithe rebellion; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. $ 

He also introduced a bill (S. 371) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Lewis W. Washington, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 372) for the relief of the estate of 
A. H. Herr, deceased, late of the District of Columbia; which 
2 70 read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

He also introduced a bill (S. 373) for the relief of Nimrod D. 
Keneaster; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. $ 

He also introduced a bill (S. 374) for the relief of William M. 
Morrison; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
R introduced. A bill (S.375) providing for the 

e rodu a . 315) providing for payment 
of the amounts due the employés in, and the contractors who 
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furnished castings to the United States Armory at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., from January 1, 1861, to April 19, 1861, inclusive; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 376) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Harpers Ferry, W. Va.; 
ae read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on C 8. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 377) for the relief of Robert C. 
Murphy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 378) for the relief of Levi Teets; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 379) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Hampshire County, 
W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 380) for the relief of E. C. Trimble; 
which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 381) for the relief of the trustees 
of Trinity Episcopal Church; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 382) for the relief of Edward Tear- 
ney, administrator of William M eSherry, deceased: which was 
rend twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 383) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Flat Woods, Braxton 
County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 384) for the relief of M. C. Davis; 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 385) for the relief of the trustees 
of the German Evangelical Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 386) for the relief of Nathan Reed, 
of Barbour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 387) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 388) for the relief of the adminis- 
trator of Andrew D. Coplin, deceased, of Harrison County, W, 
Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 389) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Middleway, Jefferson 
County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 390) for the relief of Moses Grat- 
house, of Harrison County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 391) for the relief of the trustees 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic church at Martinsburg, W. Va.; which 
8 s read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 392) for the relief of the adminis- 
trator of Jacob Coplin, of Harrison County, W. Va.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 393) for the relief of Lewis Kar- 
rickhoff, of Barbour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 394) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Mulvehill; which was read twice by its title,and referred tothe 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 395) for the relief of John Pickens, 
of Barbour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 396) establishing addi- 
tional regulations concerning immigration to the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 397) for the relief of Lieut. Jerome 
E. Morse, United States Navy; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 398) to provide for the 


erection of a Government building in Chicago, III.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 399) for the relief of Byt. Lieut. 
Col. J. Martin Cutts; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 400) todefine divisions of the 
northern district of Florida, and to provide for holding the dis- 
trict and cireut courts therein, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 401) to provide for the punish- . 
ment of officers and others who shall ales rsons to serve as 
jurors in the courts of the United States with reference to their 
political affiliations, and who shall conspire to draw or summons 
such jurrors with a view to their religious, political, or parti- 
san opinions, and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 402) for the relief of Salvador Costa; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
om Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 403) for the relief of the estate of 
Sally Sterrett Tate, deceased; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 404) granting a pension to Aaron 
Daniel, of Suwannee County, Fla.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a, bill (S. 405) for the erection of a public 
building at Tampa, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 406) providing for the completion 
of the public building in the city of Pensacola, Fla., as origi- 
nally designed; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 407) making an appropriation for 
the improvementof the road to the national cemetery near Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on eee Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 408) for the relief of William H. 
Atkins, formerly commissary sergeant United States Army; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 409) for the relief of Olivia 
and Ida Walter, heirs and children of Thomas U. Walter, de- 
ceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. : 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 410) for the relief of 
Stephen Duncan Marshall and George M. Miller, executors of 
the will of Levin R. Marshall, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 411) for the relief of Samuel Col- 
lins; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 412) to repeal Title XXVI of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, known as the Fed- 
eral election laws; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 413) to refund duties paid by the 
State of New York on arms imported in 1863; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to introduce a bill which has been sent 
to me by a very eminent financier of New York, to the second 
section of which I do not agree. I ask that it be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. It is very brief. ; 

The bill (S. 414) to direct the coining of silver bullion for the - 
redemption of silver certificates, and to authorize the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks at par of their deposited 
bonds, was read the first time by its title, and the second time 
at length, and referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That, after setting aside in coin and bullion, as a reserve, 
such amount of the silver bullion purchased, from time to time, by direc- 
tion of the act approved July 14, 1890, as shall equal, at the coining value, 
the aggregate sum of the Treasury notes authorized by the said act, all re- 
mainder of the said bullion shall be deemed available for the issue of silver 
certificates now authorized by law; and the said remainder or surplus bul- 
lion shall be coined into standard silver dollars, and the said dollars shall 
be used for the redemption of silver certificates as now required by law: 
Provided, That this act shall not be deemed to alter or amend any provision 
of the said act of July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
es.” 

SEC. 2. That hereafter national banking associations shall be entitled to 
receiye from the Comptroller of the Currency, upon compliance with all 
other terms and requirements of law therefor. circulating notes of different 
denominations in blank, registered and countersigned as required by law, 
to the value at par of the United States bonds on deposit with the Treasurer 
in trust for the association: Provided, That the aggregate sum of such notes 
for which any association shall be liable at any time shall not exceed the 
amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid in. . 

Sxc.’3. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 


Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 415) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Aberdeen, S. Dak.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 416) for the relief of J. 


C. Irwin & Co. and Charles A. Perry & Co.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S.417) to perfect the title of the 
United States to the tract of land Jying on the west side of Lake 
Pepin and the 3 River, in the State of Minnesota, 
SAY belonged to the half-breeds or mixed bloods of the Daco- 
tah or Sioux Nation of Indians; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. COCKRELL. To accompany the bill last introduced, I 

resent the petition of Charles D. Mousso and an accompanying 
etter from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. As it is 
important to have the letter for use and the petition contains 
only eight or ten lines, I ask that the papers be printed as a 
miscellaneous document, and that they be referred, with the bill, 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 418) referring 
to the Court of Claims the claim of William E. Woodbridge for 
compensation for the use by the United States of his invention 
reluting to projectiles, for which letters patent were ordered to 
issue to him March 25, 1852; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 419) for the relief of the 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad Company; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 7) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission to select a site for 
the establishment of -a national sanitarium for the treatment of 

ulmonary diseases; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

erred to the Committee on Epidemie Diseases. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 8) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to cause the settlement of the 
account of Special Agents Moore and Woodson under the treaty 
of 1854 with the Delaware Indians, etc.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 9) for the 
relief of the Continental Fire Insurance Company, and others: 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 10) to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of 
the State of West Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of 
Con entitled “An act to credit and pay to the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected 
under the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 5, 1861:” which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. ; 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 11) provid- 
ing for the disposition of arrears of pay and bounty due the es- 
tates of dece sed colored soldiers: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 12) for the restora- 
tion of the books of the Beaufort Library Society, of Beaufort, 
S. C.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isubmita proposed amendment, 
which I ask be read and lie on the table. At the proper time I 
shall offer it as an amendment to Senate joint resolution No. 4. 

The proposed amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon to the joint 
resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 


Amend by adding the following words: 

And whe-eas the American policy of protection to American industries 
and American labor, under the fostering infinence of which the United States 
has rapidly advanced from the poorest and weakest to the richest and most 
powerful among civilized nations, should, from tradition and interest, be at 
all times tained under a protected system such as exists at present; 


“ Whereas the mere probability of a change of our customs revenue laws in 
accordance with the declaration of the late Democratic platform, that it is 
‘a fundamental Mela! pa of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties boy! 98 
for the purpose of revenue only.” has operated as a controlling factor in 
plunging the country intoits present unfortunate industrial and financial 
condition, resulting in closing factories, stopping the wheels of industrial 
enterprise, ruining credit, creating financial distrust and panic, and throw- 
8 of thousands of laborers out of employment: Therefore, 

it further resolved, That the American people from tradition and in- 
terest favor the American doctrine of protection to American industry and 
American labor, and believing the existing customs revenue laws on that 
subject are in accordance with such doct: and in the nation’s best inter 
ests, and should in any event be tted a fair trial, it is the sense of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Co: assembled that no change 
be made in such laws during the Fifty-third 
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- THE FINANCIAL POLICY. 
Mr. GORDON submitted the following resolutions; which 
were read: 
Wh in this 
ereas Government of the people the popmar will is ae 


in its character, and when clearly expressed shoul authoritative 


; an 

Whereas certain financial reforms are demanded by the people, as shown 
at the polls, in the formal methods provided by the Constitution and laws 
for expressing the popular will; and 

Whereas bimeta as a means for increasing the volume of sound and 
stable Sorre is demanded by all political parties in all recent national 
platforms, and has thus been unmistakably inđorsed by a substantially 
unanimous vote of the whole people: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the right of the people to t, and the duty of Con- 
gress to enact, suitable 5 for restoring the metals of the Constitu- 
tion to their cobrdinate place in the monetary system of the Government, 
and upon a ratio or plan that will secure their parity or exchangeability 
with each other. 

Resolved, second, Thatpledges made to the eos in order to secure power 
should be religiously redeemed in good faith and in justice to the people, 
who, relying upon those pledges, conferred that power. 

Resolved, third, That in compliance with these promises made to the peo- 
ple, in recognition of the demand made by the people, and in order to es- 

ablish con..dence among the people, and to bring urgently needed relief to 
the business of the country, the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, in- 
structed to report at the earliest day practicable a bill or bills repealing the 

urchasing clause of the statutes called the Sherman law; and prov: ding 

‘or “the use of both gold and silveras the standard money of the country, 
and for the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal,” and for making the dollar unit of coinage of both metals” 
* * * “of equal intrinsic or exchangeable value.” 

Resolved, fourth, That under proper guards and restrictions, so as to se- 
cure uniformity, the power of chartering and establishing banks of issue 
may be safely and wisely restored to the States; that to deny this is to deny 
the capacity of the States for self-government; and thatthe said Committee 
on Finance be, and is hereby. instructed to report also a bill repealing ‘‘the 
prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues. 

Mr. GORDON. Lask that the resolutions lie on the table and 
b> printed, and when it is the pleasure of the Senate I shall call 
them up in order to submit some remarks, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on the 


table for the present. The order to print will be made. 
PRINTING OF ACT OF FEBRUARY 28, 1878. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I submit a resolution and ask that it may 
be adopted. itis very short, and simply calls for a reprint of 
what is known as the Bland-Allison act. The files of the Senate 
document rcom have been exhausted and additional copies are 
frequently calledfor. The resolutioa simply proposes that addi- 
tional copies shall be printed for the use of the document room. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the files of the Senate document room 
500 copies of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled An act to authorize the 


coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender charac- 
ter. 


PRINTING OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the flles of the Senate document room 
500 copies of the message of the President of the United States, communi- 


cated to the two Houses of Congress atthe beginning of the first session of 
the Fifty-third Congress. 


SENATE ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. HOAR. I submit a concurrent resolution, to print 4,000 
copies of Senate Election Cases; which I ask be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: * 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 4,000 copies, in cloth, of the first volume of the new edition of the 
Senate Election Cases; 1,500 copies to be for the use of members of the Sen- 
ate and 2.500 copies for the use of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the same to be printed on the back as follows: 


Senate Privileges and Elections. 
Volume I. 
Election Cases. 
Taft. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Before the resolution is referred, I desire 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the two volumes that 
are proposed to be printed will be marked as volume 1 and volume 
2. 7 have already gotten the first, the Election Cases, and have 
sent the volume tothe Printer to be bound. I did not put on the 
back of it volume 1, because there was nothing on the face of the 
document to indicate that there was to be a volume 2, and I as- 
certained only this morning, on inguiry at the Senate document 
room, that another volume is to be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. The plan is to have two volumes. One will be 
the volume with which Senators sre quite familiar, known as 
Senate Election Cases, wich was prepared by Mr. Taft some 
eight or ten years ago, and is now brought down to the present 
time, with a new and very much improved index. That will be 
volume 1. Theother volume, which it is proposed to entitle * Vol- 
ume 2, Privileges,” will contain « great deal of miscellaneous 
matter. As the Senator from Missouri knows very well, there 
is a greatdeal we have to refer to very often about the privileges 
of the Senate, and those matters will be found in volume 2. That 
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will be a separate volume, bu‘ either is a complete treatise in 
itself, and can be bound in any way the Senator 88 

Mr. COCKRELL. I had supposed that probably it would be 
better to have each bound as an individual volume instead of 
marking them volume 1 and volume 2. 

Mr. HOAR. This is merely sent to the Committee on Print- 
ing for their judgment. There are afew copies of the Senate 
Election Cases in sheets, which are now accessible. They came 
in day before yesterday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Volume 1, that is, the Election Cases, has 
already been received in the document room in unbound form. 

Mr. HOAR. That is merely the first copy, which came from 
the Printer under the order of the Senate to print the document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand. It is the usual number that 
goes there. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MARY IMOGENE SANFORD. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items” of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to Imogene Sanford, widow of Oliver S. Sanford, de- 
ceased, late acting — — doorkeeper of the Senate, the sum of #900. being 
an amount equal to six months’ salary at the rate allowed by law to such 
acting assistant doorkeeper aforesaid. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. HILL. I submit a resolution, and ask that it may lie on 
the table for the present. 

The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that no legislation, other than 
legisiation pertaining to the finances, should be considered at the present 
extraordinary session of Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the ap- 
propriations for mileage of Senators and Members of the House 
of Heprosentatives: in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the 1 Congress; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the ree riate 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, Septem- 
ber 18, 1793. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Are there further resolutions, con- 


current or other? . 
Mr. HOAR. Is the morning business concluded? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. e morning hour does not expire 


until 2 o'clock, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. STEWART. As there has recently beensome discussion 
of the President’s message relating to the silver question, I de- 
sire to have read an article from the Recorder upon the subject. 
It shows that light is dawning in the East and that the Recorder 
has received that light. If it will not interrupt the Senate too 
long, I ask for the reading of the editorial, I send to the desk. 

Nr. HOAR. I should like to inquire what is the regular or- 
d 


er. 

Mr. STEWART. I rose with regard to the President's mes- 
sage to ask unanimous consent to have an article read. If the 
Senator objects I will not do it. 

Mr.HOAR. I do not rise to object, except I should like to give 
notice that I think it is due to the whole country and due to the 
regular order of business that contested claims to seats in this 

y should generally have the precedence of all other business. 
I do not mean by that to iny that the ordinary good nature of 
the Senate should be departed from, and I do not wish to depart 
from it; but after the routine morning business is over, without 
objecting now to the Senator’s desire, I shall call up the Lee 
Mantle case and ask the Senate proceed with it. If what is to be 
read provokes any debate or adverse criticism I shall interpose 
to prevent it. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not think it will provoke any debate. 
I have no remarks to make. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
there is objection to the request of the Senator from Nevada? 


XXV. 19 


- 


Mr. HOAR. I make no objection. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read asrequested. 
ah raved bras proceeded to read the article, and was inter- 
rupt — 
r. HOAR. I ask that the restof the article may be printed. 


Mr. STEWART. I have no objection, but I sho like to 
have it printed in the RECORD in full. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order. Let it be laid be- 
fore the Senate now. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Let the article which the Senator from Ne- 
vada es to have read be printed as a separate document. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let it be printed in pamphlet form. It is 
from avery able and a very patriotic newspaper of my own po- 
litical persuasion, so that [ shall not object to it on that account; 
but I shall strictly object hereafter to the reading of any articles 
simply because they are thought to be able. We would soon have 
literature enough to found a national library if all such articles 
should be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. STEWART. Allow me one word. This is the first of the 
great papers in the city of New York which has said one word 
against the annihilation and destruction of half the world’s 
money by contraction to the gold standard. I think public sen- 
timent in New York must be changing, or else that this is a very 
brave paper. I think, perhaps, it has made sacrifices to come 
out for the truth, and I appreciate it so highly that I asked to 
have the unusual course adopted of having the article read, but 
I shall not trespass again. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada that the communication be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? The Chair desires to under- 
stand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. [I object to that. 

Mr. STEWART. Then let it be printed as a pamphlet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
article as a document? The Chair hears none, and that order 
will be made. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the Montana case laid before 
the Senate. I understand that under the rules of the Senate the 
body is required to proceed with the question with regard to the 
title of a Senator to his seat on his credentials, to the exclusion 
ofallother business. Strictly, the routine morning business does 
not take precedence of it; but I have not undertaken to inter- 
pose, 8 that the Senate desired to transact the routine 
morning business, and do not do so now; but I desire to have the 
resolution laid before the Senate, if such business is concluded. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts; 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: : 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask if we can not have the vote on the resolu- 
tion at this time? 

Mr. VANCE. There are at leasttwo or three Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who desire to be heard upon the question, 
but owing to the fact that we have no calendar of business to 
give any one notice when this question would come up, and the 
newness and confusion of things attending the 5 a ses- 
sion, those Senators are not ready to proceed, and I hope the 
resolution will be permitted to goover atleast to-day. The Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PASco], who desires to be heard upon the 
resolution, is prepared to go on, but he is a little unwell to-day 
and two others will be prepared ina day or two. Therefore 1 
shall be glad if the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senate 
will consent that the resolution may go over. 5 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire if we can not have an 
bee do not mean by that one of those strict under- 
standings which bind all mankind without any possibility of es- 
cape—that this matter shall go over until Wednesday, and that 
it shall be then taken up and disposed of in the ordinary course. 

Mr. VANCE. That will suit me. 

Mr. HOAR. That will be agreeable to mo, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that if the Senator from Florida shall be ready to go on to-mor- 
row, why not allow him then to make his speech? We mightin 
that way make some progress with the matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection. Š 

Mr. VANCE. ‘I shall be very glad to accept the proposition 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. HOAR. I donot know whetherthe Senator from Florida 
may not prefer to speak on Wednesday, as I understand he has 
some trouble with his throat. 

Mr. PASCO. So far as J am concerned, it will meet my con- 
venience very well to take the matter up on Wednesday. I 
should rather not proceed to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. HUNTON. I had proposed to submit some remarks upon 
the contested seat from Montana, and I should prefer to submit 
sucu remarks as I have to make to-morrow, for the day after I 
shall have to leave the city. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. ThenI give notice that I shall call 
this matter up to-morrow at the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, and then, when the Senator from Virginia has con- 
cluded his remarks, if no other Senator wishes tos upon the 
case, it may go over until the next day. Then I shall urge the 
Senate, so far as I properly may, to proceed with the question 
until it is disposed of, to the exclusion of all other business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will go over. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Isubmit an amendment intended to be 
proposed to Miscellaneous Document No. 10, being a resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LoDGE]on the 8th 
instant. Lask that the proposed amendment be read, printed, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 


Add to the resolution of Mr. LODGE the following: 

“And that said committee be also directed to report to the Senate that in 
its opinion it is inexpedient and unwise for Congress to attempt to radically 
change the existing tariff laws of the United States prior to March 4, 1897.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
printed and laid on the table. 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. VEST. I ask that the joint resolution I offered afew days 
since on the subject of bimetallism be laid before the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution; which will be read. 
e Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain 
the parity of gold and silver, as follows: 
Resolved, etc., That the American people from tradition and interest favor 
and the free and un ted coinage of both gold and silver, with- 
out discriminating against either metal; that itis also the established policy 
S ig and pas haane power of oron dolar shal bet idese, 
that it is the ant. of Gomera to speedily enact such laws as will etectnata 
and maintain objects. 
Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to have an opportunity to submit 
a few remarks upon that joint resolution, and I should like, if 
it be agreeable to the Senator from Missouri, to submit them to- 
morrow after the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] has 
concluded his remarks on the election case. 


Mr. VEST. Certainly. 
Mr. HOAR. Ishall take the floor at that time for the pur- 
pose. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, before proceeding, I ask the Sec- 
retary to read what I send to the desk. 
. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 
* The Secretary read as follows: 


To quote from the Republican platform adopted at Minneapolis, 

1992: “The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican demands the use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money, with ictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the ty of values of the 
two metals, so that the 5 Cone paring power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests 
of the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand 
thate dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government, shall be as good 
as a) r. Wecommend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by 
our Government to secure an international conference to adopt such meas- 
ures as will a value between gold and silver for use as money 
thro out the world.” . 

The Democratic convention at Chicago, June, 1892; We hold to the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the coin- 
of both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal or 

charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of 
eq) intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through international 
agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the main- 
tenance of the 7 — of the two metals. and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in markets, and in Lae eg — of debt; and we demand that all 
parer ee be kept at par h and redeemable in such coin. We 

apon this poliey as especially 3 for the protection of the farm- 
ers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency.” 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I assume that after reading the 
latforms of the two great political organizations of the coun- 
join 


June, 


ot 


, no one can intimate that there is anything partisan in the 

t resolution which I have offered. To vote against this res- 
olution, whether that vote come from one side of the Chamber or 
the other, is to declare to the le of the United States what 
is believed already by many of them, that the platforms of po- 
litical partiesare mere traps to catch votes, without sincerity and 
without honesty. It is time that the peopleshould know whether 


politics is a juggle and fraud, or whether, when the great political 
parties which seek to control the destinies of a free people meet 
in council and make solemn declaration of policy and principle, 
they are worthy of confidence. 

e are told that the repeal of the so-called Sherman act, or 
the purchasing clause of it, is all that is necessary at the present 
conjuncture, and that the clouds will be immediately lifted from 
the business and financial horizon, and the sun of prosperity 
again beam upon every portion of our land. 

I was never the friend of the so-called Sherman act. I voted 
against it, spoke against it, denounced it as a makeshift, and 
declared it to be the worst measure for silver and for bimetallism 
that could be invented and placed upon the statute book. I am 
in no sense responsible for its enactment. To-day its malign 
and distorted features look out upon a land staggering and reel- 
ing upon the verge of bankruptcy. Its ane 5 fathers have 
bastardized it, and are falling over each other now in a vigorous 
attempt to proye that they never favored it, and are not respon- 
sible for its existence. 

In the report of the Herschell committee, appointed by the 
British House of Commons to investigate the question of mint- 
age in India, the principal reason given for stopping the coinage of 
silver ey private personsin the Indian mintsis thatthe Sherman 
act might at any time precipitate upon the world a mass of sil- 
ver that would probably cause a decline of its value to such an 
extent as to make free coinage in India absolutely ruinous. So 
this measure, introduced here ostensibly in the interest of silver, 
has come home to roost like a young chicken as a curse to silver. 
That act to-day is like a houseless and homeless legislative dog. 
There is no one to give it even a bone, and it can not find a ken- 
nel in which to hide its dishonored head. 

THE PRESENT ISSUE. 

Mr. President, if the issue presented now to the Congress of 
the United States and the American people was simply the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, I take it there would be very little 

ebate and singular unanimity in our action; but the issue has 
gone beyond the repeal of the Sherman act. It is no longer a 
question of eliminating that statute, but it has grown intoa 
question so grave and momentous that the Congress of the 
United States must of necessity earnestly consider it before go- 
ing any further in the direction which has been indicated to us. 

e question now before Congress and the American 1 
is one of bimetallism. Every intelligent man knows it. There 
is no citizen of the United States to-day, who has given any at- 
tention to public affairs, who has read the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; who has seen the utterances of those 
who enjoy his especial confidence, who does not know that we 
stand now face to face with the great question of bimetallism or 
a single gold standard. 
The time for makeshifts and evasions and subterfuges has 
a No man in this country is so ignorant that he does not 

ow that under the circumstances and with the declarations 
made by its advocates, the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
act stampsforever upon our financial policy the single gold stand- 
ard. Not one silver dollar will ever be coined in this country 
again if we permit the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to 
be repealed without a guarantee as solemn as the great necessi- 
ties of the people, that silver shall continue to exist in the United 
States as a money metal. 

I have been known as a steadfast and unflinching friend of the 
President. Idefended him when assailed in the canvass for nom- 
ination; I defended him in the campaign, and in every speech I 
made to the people of Missouri I declared that Mr. Cleveland, 
like myself, was a bimetallist, and that we only differed in re- 
ga to the ratio at which the coinage of silver should be had. 

had the right to make that statement, because he had accepted 
the nomination upon a platform that pledged the Democratic 
party to bimetallism. It was as well known that the Democratic 

arty stood upon the doctrine of bimetallism as that it met in 
hicago and nominated Grover Cleveland for President of the 
United States. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Ido not undertake to say now that the President is opposed 
to bimetallism. I donot undertake tosay that he would not give 
his Executive sanction toa measure that coined silver at the com- 
mercial ratio with gold, but I do undertake to say that his mes- 
sage is most significant from what it fails tosay. I undertake 
to say now, with the e respect for him and with not the 
slightest doubt as to the honesty of his intentions, when he fails 
in this great state paper at such a contingency to say one word 
in 5 it certainly means that he considers the 
free coinage of silver at any ratio so impracticable that it does not 
need Executive notice. If a bimetallist at all, it would be an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the President to believe that under the 
circumstances he would have deliberately sent this paper to us 
and to the world without having indicated in some way thathe 
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was willing to bring about and maintain bimetallism on some 
terms in the United States. 

When during the last Congress it was proposed to pass a free- 
coinage bill at the ratio of 16 to 1, although I had TEPPAN 
voted for such a bill, although I had introduced a bill whic 
passed the Senate and went to the House of Representatives iden- 
tical in its provisions with that which was offered here, I moved 
to patono the consideration of that measure until after the 
November election because our party had met and declared its 
platform and nominated its candidate, and I believed that in 
simple justice and in the spirit of fair play, Mr. Cleveland 
should be permitted to go before the American people upon our 

latform and that the silver question, as it had disposed of 

that platform, should become an issue and be submitted to 
the American people; butI did not mean to indicate for an in- 
stant that in voting for the postponement of the question at that 
time I gave up the great doctrine of bimetallism as established 
by the traditions and policies of our le and enshrined in 
their hearts to-day. In that session of Congress I took oceasion 
in discussing the financial question to make this declaration, by 
which I stand now: 

Lha £ sil rinci thi d 
ETC 
my obtuseness) able to see the justice of permitting a man who owns a gold 
mine to go to the mints, the common property of the le, and coin his 
gold without expense, and deny the same ege to the owner of a silver 
mine, who is an equal owner in the mints of this country,and who possesses 
a product which under the Constitution is a money metal. Ifit is proposed 
now, and we are romai nearing that issue, tostrike dowr silver as a Moni 
metal in this country, I distinctly state that I shall be found in favor of bi- 
metallism as establis by the Constitution of the United States and by 
the traditions of the erican people. 


Mr. President, Iam anxious to avoid the slightest misstate- 
ment or to make any unjust criticism uponthe present adminis- 
tration of my own party, but I do not feel myself at liberty, in 
view of the responsibilities imposed upon me, to refrain from 
stating emphatically my conviction that we must determine now 


the question of bime m or the gold standard. 
In addition to what I have said in regard tohis message, what 
intelligent man believes that, without the knowledge t the 


sentiments expressed therein were in consonance with the opin- 
ions of the Chief Executive, the head of the great banking de- 
partment of this Government would have come out in a maga- 
zine article, which I have before me, declaring for the single 
gold standard and announcing to the American people that sil- 
ver was doomed and mustcease to beamoney metalin the United 
States? 

I have the right as a public man and as a private citizen to 
assume that when an officer of this Government, in control of 
its banks, near to the Secretary of the Treasury and in daily in- 
tercourse with him, appointed by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate when the President him- 
self knew that there was a difference of opinion in regard to 
that appointment, and that the 3 bya large ma- 
jority and many Republicans deferred to opinion in voting 
for that confirmation—lI say that I have a right to assume that 
with these relations the Comptroller of the Currency does not 
antagonize the opinion of the President upon this great issue. 


THE MONEY POWER OPPOSED TO SILVER. 


Mr. President, I do not conceal from myself the desperate char- 
acter of the contest which has come upon us. Lrecognize the fact 
that the money power of the civilized world thr its author- 
ized exponents is against silver to-day as astandard metal. Ido 
notattempt to delude myself into the opinion or impression that 
we are not entering upon adoubtful conflict. It has been the his- 
tory of finance in all ages of the world that centralization and 
consolidation managed in one way or another to impress itself 
upon the destinies of all peoples. It is known as well as the 
names of the different countries upon the map of the globe that 
a few men, not exceeding perhaps one dozen, can to-day influ- 
ence the finances of the whole world and can make and unmake 
even kings and emperors, obliterate frontiers, and change the 
destinies of the human race. 

England in 1815 overthrew Napoleon I, and to do this the 
younger Pitt plunged the English people into a vortex, as was 
supposed then by intelligent men, of absolute bankruptcy. 
Scarcely had the battle smoke cleared from the field of Waterloo 
and the shattered columns of the Old Guard been broken in 
flight, when England, in 1816, went to the gold standard. An 
enormous debt had been created. To-day the consols of Great 
Britain govern the Empire; all investment, all trust money, all 
the financial interests of the country are represented by the con- 
sols, and the blood of the body politic ebbs and flows with the 
rise and fall of its consolidated debt. 

England went to the gold basis because deeply indebted to the 
Rothschilds and others for money which had been employed 
against the great Emperor. In order to float that debt, in order 


to consolidate it, in order to keep in hand the finances of that 
country, a great commercial people, dependent not upon agri- 
culture, but upon trade and commerce and finance, it became ab- 
solutely necessary that they should go to the gold standard in 
order to please the money-changers of the world. 
CENTRALIZATION GREAT BRITAIN’ 5 POLICY. 


The policy of the English Empire, aggressive and distinct in 
all its features, can be easily understood by the ordinary student 
of history, not tosay of finance. Itis the policy of Great Britain 
to centres: Her vast colonial system consists of tributaries 
that pour their wealth into the great lake of England. The 
home country is first to be considered, and the colonies held by 
British arms are made tributary to the commercial and financial 
interests of the English people proper at home. 

Some years ago the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAM- 
ERON] and myself happened to be on a return trip from Alaska 
at Victoria, the capital of Vancouver, in British Columbia. It 
happened that we landed there upon the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the Hudson Bay Company, and the superintendent of 
that company very politely requested us to go through the im- 
mense warehouse and inspect the peltries which had been stored 
there by the hunters and trappers of that company. 

My friend from Pennsylvania saw some beautiful peltries that 
he desired to purchase and bring back to his home, and he said 
tothe superintendent, ‘‘ [should like to pay you any price for these 
1 in order to carry them back as a present.” The Eng- 

ishman expressed the greatest regret, and said there could be 
no limit but absolute necessity in his courtesy toward so distin- 
guished a visitor; but he said, Mr. Senator, if I should sell or 
pivo you a single coon or mink skin in this warehouse it would 
orfeit the charter of our company.” Since the Hudson Bay 
Company was organized two hundred years ago, all our peltries 
must go back to England to be dressed, and they can neither be 
given away nor sold nor put into any process of manufacture ex- 
cept in Great Britain. 

This is an illustration of the policy of the English Government. 
All its colonies are simply provinces, and the at salient and 
objective poms of all its legislation and policy is to concentrate 
wealth and power in the home government and with the home 
people; Is it any wonder, then, that England is to-day and has - 

since 1816 for the 


ld standard? It enables her to com- 
mand thecommerce of the world because gold is the money of 
commerce. Mr. Jefferson đeclared as the result of his wonder- 


ful researches that the money of the American people should 
be gold and silver. Gold, he said, is the money of commerce, 
foreign commerce, intercourse between nations, and bankers. 
The fact that a large value can be put in a small compass, the 
facility of transportation, the ease of storage, all give to gold at- 
tributes which no other metal can possibly have; butis it to be 
said that silver has not its uses? Silver has always been the 
money of the people, not of the bankers and capitalists and usur- 
ers, but of the common, plain people, as Lincoln termed them, 
who, in their domestic barter and everyday business at home, 


do not need this red d t of gold, but silver, with which they 
and their fathers have always n familiar. 
OVERPRODUCTION. 


We are told, Mr. President, that overproduction is the cause 
of the fall of silver in price, that it has not been legislation, but 
that natural causes, the law of supply and demand have brought 
silver to its present value in the markets of the world. 

Let me ask my friends, the monometallists, one question. Was 
there an overproduction of silver in 1873, when it was demon- 
etized in this country by striking the silver dollarfrom the coin- 
age of the United States? Had there been overcoinage of sil- 
ver so as to glut the markets and bring down its pro under 
natural rules? We have the authority of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to-day, Mr. Carlisle, and of the reports of the asury 
Department that but eight million of standard dollars had been 
coined in the United States from 1792 to 1873; we put but 
$8,000,000 in circulation, and not so many, because the reports 
of the Director of the Mint from year to year show that the 
coin of the country goes into industrial pursuits and is used by 
the jewelers and artificers in precious metals, and a portion of 
that $8,000,000 must have been so used. Vet with this inconsid- 
erable amount coined by this Government from 1792 to 1873, it 
was deemed necessary in the latter year to strike out the silver 
dollar from the coinage of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have had many explanations of that legisla- 
tion. If in the heat of discussion I shall use one word to-da; 
either partisan or personal, I withdraw it now in advance. 
am not here to indulge in recrimination or to make charges 
which I do not know to be true. Iam here to discuss the great- 
est 8 which has come before this country since the States 
divided in regard to their construction of the Constitution. A 
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+ Scotchman said, ‘‘ Let me write the songs of a people, and 
care not who makes their laws.” Give me the money of the 
ple, and I care not who makes their songs. No power can 
vested in any tribunal so great as that of contro money. 
Therefore I come to the discussion of this question with no idea 
of indulging in personality. It makes no difference who de- 
monetized silver in 1873. We have had many explanations. 
The most plausible was that the standard dollar as it then ex- 
isted was inconvenient. No other reason which has ever been 
yen, in my opinion, afforded one shadow of excuse for that ac- 
n. 
LEGISLATION THE CAUSE OF DEPRECIATION, 
My point made here now to be answered is, if overproduction 
and overcoinage of silver has caused its present depreciated 


value, how did the coinage of 8,000,000 standard dollars in 1873 
justify or cause the action of Congress at that time? 

I have here—and will ask to insert it in the RECORD, as from 
its nature it is im ible to read it—a most authentic stitement 
of the gold production of the world, from the discovery of 
America down to 1892. Down to the year 1885 this table comes 
from Dr. Soetbeer, the most eminent statistician known to his- 
tory. After 1885 it comes from the reports of the Directors of 
the Mint of the United States. It must be received, then, as 
absolutely accurate, if the words absolutely accurate” can be 
applied to statistics at all. I invite my friends, the monometal- 
lists, to examine this table and to prove their assertion that the 
overproduction of silver has caused its fall, as we hear so often 
from all the organs of that opinion in the United States. 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


[From 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is th 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. ] = 8 


186,470 | 83,855,000 5, 221, 160 8107, 931, 000 
230,194 | 4,759,000 | 5,524,650 114, 205, 000 
273,506 | 5,656,000 | 4,377,544 | 90,492, 000 
2191906 | 4,546,000 } 4,398,120 | 90,917,000 
237,267 | 4,905,000 | 4,745,340 | 88.095, 000 
273.918 | 5,682,000 | 5,478,360 | 118. 248, 000 
266,845 | 5,510,000 | 5,336,900 | 110, 32%4, 000 
281.955 | 5,828,000 | 5,639,110 | 116,571, 000 
297,709 | 6, 154,000 | 5,954,180 | 123. 084,000 
346.095 | 7,154,000 | 6,921,895 | 143, 088, 000 
412,163 | 8,520,000 | 8,243,260 | 170, 403, 000 
613,422 | 12,681,000 | 12, 268, 440 | 253, 611, 000 
791,211 | 16,256,000 | 15,824,230 | 327, 116, 000 
665,668 | 13,761,000 | 13,313,315 | 275, 211, 000 
571,948 | 11,823,000 | 11,438,970 | 238, 464, 000 
æ 571,563 | 11,815,000 | 5,715,627 | 118, 152, 000 
"957 | 7,606,000 | 3,679,568 | 76, 063, 000 
457.044 | 9,448,000 4,570,444 | 04, 479.000 
652,291 | 13,484,000 | 6,522,913 | 134,841, 000 
1,760, 502 | 38, 393, 000 | 17, 605,018 | 363, 928, 000 
6, 410, 324 | 132,573,000 | 32,051, 621 | 662, 566, 000 
6, 486, 282 | 134, 083, 000 | 32,431,312 | 670, 415, 000 
5, 949, 582 | 122, 980; 000 | 29, 747.913 | 614, 944, 000 
6, 270, 086 | 129, 614, 000 | 31, 350, 430 | 648, 071! 000 
5,591,014 | 115,577,000 | 27, 955,068 | 577, 083, 000 
5.543, 110 | 114,588,000 | 27,715,550 | 572, 931, 000 
4,794,755 | 99,116,000 | 23,973,773 | 495, 582, 000 
5, 127,750 | 106,000,000 | 5, 127,750 | 106, 000, 000 
5,093, 984 | 105, 302,000 | 5,093,984 | 105, 302, 000 
5.816, 412 | 109,900,000 | 5, 316, 412 900, 
5,746, 950 | 118,800,000 | 5, 
5.473, 631 | 115, 150,000 | 5, 
5, 830, 107 9.000 5, 
6, 328, 272 7,000 | 6, 


This table shows that the two precious metals have fluctuated, 


as they necessarily must, in all ages of the world; first silver be- 
ing produced in excess of gold and then gold in excess of silver. 
How is it possible that it could be otherwise? What intelligent 
man for a moment could advance the idea that two metals, de- 
pendent upon the quantity discovered in the bowels of the 
earth, should be mathematically or logically equal at all times in 
quantity or ratio? 

After Cortez had conquered Mexico and had sent back to Spain 
the gold which he had taken from Montezuma and his succes- 
sors and from the provinces of Mexico, even robbing their 
temple in order to satisfy Spanish greed, all this treasure which 
we are accustomed to look upon as fabulous, but which in reality 
amounted to about $30,000,000 a year, failed to affect the markets 
of the precious metals in the Old World. It was not until a 
ponon who was herding a flock of llamas at Potosi, in upper 

eru, happened to discover a silver mine of fabulous richness 
that the price of the two metals was seriously disturbed in the 
markets of Europe. For many years, as shown by this table, 
gold was produced in the most insignificant amounts, while 
silver was produced twenty, thirty, and thirty-two times in 
excess annually of the production of gold; yet the price of sil- 
ver 2 not affected and it maintained its place as a money 
metal. 

In order to show that my statement is absolutely correct, I 
have taken the trouble to make a calculation, based upon the 
Soetbeer table. From 1833 to 1840 there was prod thirty- 
two times as much silver as gold in the world; from 1841 to 1850, 
fifteen times as much; from 1851 to 1855, five times as much; 
from 1855 to 1860, four times as much; from 1861 to 1865, six 
times as much; from 1866 to 1871, three times as much; from 


` 


— bt ee pat at 


Percentage of production, 


Sil- 


4 


1,511,050 42, 309, 400 | 854, 703, 000 1.0 | 89.0 66.4 33.6 

2, 899, 930 69, 598, 320 89, 986, 000 7.4) 92.6) 55.9 44.1 

10, 017, 940 160, 287,040 | 207, 240,000 2.7 | 97.3) 30.4 69.6 
9, 628, 925 192, 578,500 | 248, 990, 000 2.2 97.8) 26.7 73.3 

13, 467, 635 269,252,700 | 348, 254, 000 1.7 | 983) 22.0) 78.0 
13, 596, 235 7, 579, 271,924,700 | 351,579, 000 2.0) 98.0) 24.4 75.6 
12, 654, 240 253, 084,800 | 327, 221, 000 2.1) 97.9] 2.2 74.8 
11, 776, 545 15, 226, 000 | 235,530,900 | 304, 525, 000 2.3 | 97.7 | 27.7 72.3 
10, 834, 550 14, 008,000 | 216,691,000 | 280, 166, 000 2.7 | 97.3) 30.5 09.5 
83 14, 212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284,240,000 3.1 90.9 33.5 66.5 
11, 432, 14,781,000 | 228, 650,800 | 295, 629, 000 3.5 99.5 34.6 63. 4 
18, 863, 080 17, 924,000 | 277,261,600 | 358, 480, 000 4.2) 9.8) 41.4 58.6 
17,140,612 | 22,162,000 | 342,812,235 | 443, 232, 000 4.4) 85.6 42.5 57.5 
20, 985, 591 27, 183,000 | 419,711,820 | 542, 658, 000 3.1) 96.9) 33.7 66.3 
28, 261,779 36,540,000 | 565,235,580 | 730,810,000] 2.0 98.0 24.4 75.6 
28, 746, 922 37,168,000 | 287,469,225 | 371, 677,000 1.9 98.1) 241 75.9 
17, 385, 755 22,479,000 | 173,857,555 | 224,786, 000 21) 97.9) 25.3 74.7 
14, 807, 004 19, 144,000 | 148,070,040 | 191,444,000 3.0 97.0] 33.0 67.0 
19, 175, 867 24,793,000 | 191,758,675 | 247,930,000 8.3 96.7] 35.2 64.8 
25,090,342 | 32,440,000 | 250,903,422 | 324, 400, 000 6.6] 93.4) 52.9 47.1 
28, 488, 597 36,824,000 | 142,442,986 | 184,169,000 | 18.4 81.6 78.3 21.7 
29, 095, 428 37,618,000 | 145,477,142 | 188,092,000 | 18.2 | 81.8 78.1 21.9 
85, 401, 972 45,772,000 | 177,009,862 | 228,861,000] 14.4 | 85.0 72.9 27.1 
43, 051, 583 55, 663,000 | 215,257,914 | 278,313,000 | 12.7 | 87.3 | 70.0 30.0 
63, 317, 014 81, 864,000 | 316,585,069 | 409, 322, 000 8.1] 91.9 58.6 41.4 
78,775,602 | 101,851,000 | 393,878 009 | 509, 258, 000 6.6) 983.4] 53.0 47.0 
92,003,944 | 118,955,000 | 460,019,722 | 504, 773, 000 5.0 9.0) 45.5 54.5 
93, 276,000 | 120, 600, 000 93, 276,000 | 120, 600, 000 5.2 94.8 46.8 53. 2 
90, 189, 000 | 124,366,000 | 96,189,000 | 124, 366, 000 5.0 95.0] 45.9 54.1 
09,911,000 142, 107. 000 109,911,000 142, 107, 000 4.6 95.4] 43.6 56.4 
25, 830,000 | 162,690,000 | 125,830,000 | 162, 690, 000 4.4 | 9.6) 42.2 57.8 
83,213,000 | 172,235,000 | 133,213,000 | 172,235, 000 3.9 | 96.0 39.7 60.3 
44, 426,900 | 186,733,000 144. 426,000 | 186,733, 000 4.0 | 96.1 | 39.2 60.8 
52,062,000 | 196,605,000 | 152,062,000 | 196, 605, 000 4.0 98.0 | 40.0 60.0 
45.8 54.2 


1871 to 1875, twelve times as much; from 1876 to 1880, six- 
teen times as much; from 1881 to 1885, twenty times as much; 
and oe 1886 to 1892, from eighteen to twenty-five times as 
much. 

Now, I assert that these tables show, if they are worth the 
paper upon which they are printed, thatthe relative proportion 
of silver to gold has never been as great as it was in the eras I 
have named here, from 1833 to 1844 and from 1844 to 1850. 

We hear upon every side the assertion that the production of 
silver which amounted to $74,000,000, according to the report of 
the Director of the Mint, in 1892 in the United States has caused its 
decline. There were 833.000, 000 of gold roduced in this country 
for 1892, the production of silver being about 2 to 1, andit issaid 
thatthis accounts for the attack upon silver as a money metal and 
the attempt now to destroy it throughoutthe world. From 1832 
to 1840, thirty-two times as much of silver was produced as of 
gold. If it be a logical proposition that the over-production 
now has destroyed silver, why was it then not blotted out from 
= face of the earth as a medium of exchange and of standard 
value? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
pose Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada; 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Von Humboldt records that from the dis- 
covery of America to 1803 there were 44 ounces of silver pro- 
duced to 1 ounce of gold. 

OVERPRODUCTION NOT TO BLAME. 

Mr. VEST. I call the attention of the Senate to the price of 

silver, which it is said is affected by overproduction. From 1833 
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to 1840, when there was thirty-two times as much silver as gold 
produced in the world, silver was worth in this country $1.29 
and $1.32 an ounce. From 1841 to 1850, when there was fifteen 
times as much sil ver as gold produced, silver was still worth $1.29 
to $1.31 an ounce. Iquote from the report of the Director of the 
Mint. From 1851 to 1855, when there were five times as much 
silver produced as gold, silver sold in the United States from 
$1.32 to $1.35 an ounce, being an increase of from 3 to 5 cents on 
the ounce. From 1855 to 1860, when there were four times as 
much produced, it sold from $1.34 to $1.36 an ounce. 

The decrease in the production of silver, as it would appear 
from this table, in 1850~51, was not really a decrease in the min- 
ing production, but there was a vast increase from 1850 to 1855 
in the production of gold on account of its discovery in Cali- 
fornia and Australia and the reworking of the mines in Siberia. 
It is absolutely impossible under the rules of logie, if our friends 
be correct that overproduction is the cause of the present condi- 
tion of silver, that this enormous overproduction should have 
existed in the eras I have named and yet not have brought about 
the same result. 


Ihave said, Mr. President, that it was impossible that these | 


metals should remain logically and mathematically at the same 
ratio. Many circumstances and facts affect this ratio. Who will 
undertake to say now, unless he has the gift of prophecy, when 
the gold mines will cease to produce? There have been times 
in history—and we have them upon such proof that no doubt can 
exist—when the production of gold absolutely ceased, at other 
times when the productionof silverabsolutely ceased. Is it wise 
statesmanship for the representatives of the people to put them- 
selves absolutely in the power of any one metal uncertain and 
precarious in the 8 Suppose to-morrow the gold produc- 
tion of this country should fall off one-half and of the world one- 
third, what would be the result? The United States, if it had 
eliminated silver, would be found absolutely at the commercial 
mercy of the vast hoards of gold which for war purposes have 
been piled up in the treasuries of continental nations and of 
England. Should we not rather rely upon both metals in whose 
production nature preserves an equilibrium? 

Mr. STEWART. One-third of the gold comes from the sil- 
ver mines, according to the best estimates. 

Mr. VEST. My friend says that one-third of the gold comes 
from silver mines, and it is true, because in the alchemy of na- 
ture we always find these precious metals associated together. 
But I can produce, I think, authority much bigner than mine 
in regard to the precarious nature of these metals. The present 
Secretary of the Treasury said in 1878, when discussing the 
question upon which I have the honor now to address the Sen- 
ate: 

I know that the world's stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that It will ever become so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that Secretary Carlisle? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. He continued: 

Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and sil- 
ver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, 
and industry. According to my view of the subject. the conspiracy which 
seems to have been formed here and in Europe to destroy by le: 
and otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half of the mietallic money of the 
world is the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consum- 
mation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the 
human race than all the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever in 
the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous destruction of 
half the entire movable 1 of the world, including houses, ships, rail- 
roads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be 
felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce like the pro- 
longed distress and tion of society that must inevitably result 
8 permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of the 
world. 

Why, Mr. President, for sane men in a country that stands 
upon the bed rock of independence to put themselves in the 
hands of the monarchies of Europe, in the hands of the gold ma- 
nipulators, who at any time can fix the price of the property of 
the world if they see proper to do so, is not only a crime, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury has declared it, buta crime so mon- 
strous that no punishment could be adequately inflicted for its 
commission, Thomas Jefferson dreamed of an ideal republic, 
and what was it? He said: : 

Let us found a government where there shall be no ex- 
tremely rich men and no abjectly poor ones. Let us found a 
government upon the intelligence of the people and the equit- 
able distribution of property. Let us make laws where there 
shall be no governmental partnership with favored clusses. Let 
us protect all in life, liberty and property, and then say to every 
American citizen, with the gifts that God has given you, your 
brain and brawn and energy, work out your own fortunes under 
a just government and equal laws.” 

THE NATION DOMINATED BY A DOZEN MEN. 
If Jefferson could to-day revisit the earth, or if the dead 


can take notice of the affairs of the living, what would he 
think of this country which he helped to establish and whose 
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independence he put in letters of living fire upon the pages 
of history, if he should find sixty-seven million of freemen, 
with a continent for an inheritance, with the rain and sunshine 
and dew, the mountains and rivers, with almost illimitable re- 
sourees, in the hands financially of a dozen men in New York, 
who make and unmake, and who can in an hour so hoard the 
currency of the whole country as to produce a money famine, 
and then exact from the people their own terms? 

Mr. President, I desire to enter into no philosophical nor sen- 
timental essay. I am an American, and I trust practical in the 
consideration of every question; but the genius of our institu- 
tions and of our people, the fundamental doctrines upon which 
we exist as a nation, the instinctive feeling of every true Ameri- 
can, no matter of what political belief he may be, must be natu- 
rally against the policy that centralizes and consolidates the 
fearful power of money in the hands of the few against the 
many. For myself, I would give up every doctrine of my life 
and every feeling of my nature if I did not stand now to the last 
eee legislation that would further extend this centraliza- 
tion. 

But we are told that silver must be demonetized because it 
| fluctuates in value; that gold is stable and silver is the changing 
| child of caprice and circumstance. I have in my hand a pam- 

phlet sent to me by a friend. f 

Mr. PLATT. e can not hear on this side. 

Mr. VEST. Isay I hoid in my hand a pamphlet sent me bya 
friend. Itis the second edition of an essay on gold and silver 
money by an 1 in which, before the closing of te In- 
dian mints, he pleaded with the people of Great Britain to leave 
the gold standard and accept bimetallism us the only safe and 
sure foundation for financial existence. The question of the sta- 
bility of the two metals is discussed at great length in this pam- 
phlet. I shall not undertake to read it to the Senate, although 
every word of it is worthy of our consideration at this time. 

Mr.GRAY. Who is the author? 3 

Mr. VEST. John Monteath Douglas, a business man in the 
city of London, who has unquestionably studied this question. 
I will not weary the Senate by reading all of it, but he says: 

Silver has really fluctuated much less than gold. Till December, 1888, and 


| on to end of 1991, it continued to rise in value as compared with the average 


of commodities, just as gold did, but much less, and keeping a much closer 
and more uniform relation to the prices of commodities n gold did. See 
list of prices next page. The gold price of silver was “lower” in 1888 and 
1889 than it had been at any time within memory. but the gold prices of com- 
modities were on the average lower still, as explained below in detail, so that 
silver had maintained its price, or rather risen in comparison with the aver- 
age of commodities. 


A DELUSION OF THE MONOMETALLISTS. 


I can not resist saying parenthetically that the f. and the 
delusion of the argument made by the monometallists in regard 
to the fall of silver is based upon the idea, not of its purchase of 
commodities, but the value of silver in gold. All statisti- 
cians and financiers of the world whose declarations are worth 
anything put the criterion as to the value of the precious metals 
upon their ability to purchase the necessaries of life. Any other 
criterion is false. en you can take so much silver and bu 
so much meat and so much bread, although gold may go up an 
silver still continues to buy the same quantity of meatand bread, 
it has notfallen. Silver, as this writer says, has not fluctuated 
under this great criterion of its power to purchase the neces- 
panies of life, and the tables of the most eminent statisticians 
show it. 

The tables of average prices compiled by various authorities and referred 
to by all parties may or may not continue henceforth to show exactly the 
same relation between silver and commodities. 

Mr. Sauerbeck opportunely had a letter in The Times’ money column of 
October 14, giving an abstract of his results as to prices of forty-five 1 
commodities, averaged yearly and monthly, taking the average of 1887-1877 as 
100, except that for silver 100 8 its old ratio of 18 tol, or about 2s,— 
arupee. All these prices are in his valuable essag. Prices of Commodities 
and the Precious Metals“ (reprinted from Statistical Society’s Journal, Ed- 
ward Stanford, London, 1886). and his continuation of the tables. These 


seem to me to show, (1), by the height of commodities in 1873, the effect of 
the vious twenty-four years’ abundance of gold above described; (2), by 


the fall since. the effect of the subsequent scarcity of gold (artificialand oth- 
erwise), and of the German forced sales of silver. 
for years 1867-1872. 

Then follows a table showing a comparison between commod- 
ities and silver, as follows: 


Silver averaged above 99} 


802 (September) 
1892 (October) 


For convenient reference I will add at the end of my remarks 
a tablo prepared by Sauerbeck, showing the average gold prices 
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of commodities and of silver from 1846 to 1892. [See Appendix 


A. 

1. a matter of course, it was absolutely impossible that these 
commodities and silver should be mathematically equal. That 
would be unnatural and impossible, but I make the statement 
here now and invite my friends the monometallists to disprove 
it, that the purchasing are of silver has remained more sta- 
ble than that of gold. la fluctuated. Gold has gone up 
and gold has gone down, but silver has remained more nearly 

in its purchasing power from age to age, 5 
all the mutations of mining and of commerce, than has the gol 


metal. 

Mr. GRAY. Will it interrupt the Senator from Missouri to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Not at all. 

Mr. GRAY. Does Mr. gen deh the writer of the pamphlet 
from which the Senator is making his most interesting quota- 
tion, anywhere attempt to show that those articles of prime ne- 

oessity, which he compares to the price of both silver and gold, 
` have not themselves fluctuated, or if they have fluctuated, to 
what extent, owing to causes that have affected the facility of 
their production, the quantity of their production, and the vary- 

demand at different stages in the world’s history for neces- 
sities of that kind? 

If the Senator will pardon me, in the exceedingly interesting 
discussion or comparison of silver and gold with articles of prime 
necessity the difficulty must always be apparent that when you 
are comparing these three sources of fluctuation, gold and silver 
and commodities of prime necessity, you have got to take into 
account the causes which may affect the decline or appreciation 
of value of the commodities that depend upon supply and de- 
mand. The increased facilities, for instance, of the production 
of food products all over the world may have had, and undoubt- 
edly has had, a most important and enormous effect upon the 
price of commodities, and they could not very well be compared 
with either silver or gold. 

THE FLUCTUATIONS OF GOLD, 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, the articles of necessity 
have fluctuated. It goes without saying that the failure of a 
orop and other vicissitudes, the law of supply and demand, which 
is invoked so often, will cause fluctuations in these articles. Tt 
would be just as absurd to say that they always remain the same 
at any standard as to say that gold and silver could always re- 
main exactly equal. But the fact still remains that in the eras 
which are used by these statisticians the fluctuations in silver 
have not been so sudden or violent as the fluctuations in gold. 
Let me illustrate by a statement in regard to France. I saw in 
the New York Evening Post upon yesterday, I believe, a state- 
ment by Mr. Horace White, one of theleading monometallists of 
the country, to the effect that my colleague in the other House [Mr. 
BLAND] had made a gross and false misstatement when he said 
that France had been able to maintain bimetallism from 1803 to 
1873, and he quoted from Chevalier on Gold, whichI have here 
on my table, to show that my colleague's statement was incorrect 

Mr. President, it is true that in the long period from 1803 to 
1873 both silver and gold fluctuated in value, and it is true 
that during that period gold went to a premium of 14 per cent 
in France, and virtually went out of circulation, as is always the 
case; but it is also true, as shown by Chevalier, that with the 
exception of this era, which lasted but a few years, and not for 
twenty-five or thirty years, as stated by Mr. White, silver was 
the ruling metal in France. Silver was the standard of value 
really, although gold was also used. When the great Australian 
and Californian discoveries were made, gold poured into France 
and into Europe at such a rate that this whole book, Chevalier 
on Gold, is devoted to the discussion of the question how to make 
gold keep its parity with silver. The dread in Europe then was 
that gold would cease to be a money metal and that all the con- 
tinental people would be relegated to the use of silver alone for 
all the purposes of exchange and as a standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to reply a little more fully to the question suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? : 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. í 

Mr. STEWART. Necessarily there will be fluctuations in the 
price of commodities, owing to a great many circumstances, 
supply and demand, etc., but what we maintain is that a contin- 
ual average decline of prices means a shrinkage of the volume 
of money, or a continual general rise means an increase in the 
volume of money. That is demonstrated by the fall in prices 
from 1810 to 1850. The prices, not particular but general prices, 
were about 50 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1875 there was a rise in general prices of about 
33} rper cent. From 1875 until the present time there has been 
a fall in general prices of about 40 per cent, Itis fully 50 per 
cent now. In other words, there has been an appreciation of 


money as compared with commodities of about 50 per cent in 
twenty years. The general prices depend upon the volume of 
money. The prices of commodities go up and down, but they 
always point to this volume. If the volume grows smaller the 
point to it on a lower level. So the demonetization of silver hai 
precisely the same effect, the effect of reducing prices, that the 
-American wars did in cutting off the supply of the pre- 
cious metals in the beginning of the present century. That is 
the way it operates upon general prices; but silver has kept 
pace with commodities, and has pointed to them almost exactly, 
going down as the value of gold went up, when measured in 


gold. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want by any means to inject a discus- 
sion into the speech of the Senator from Missouri, but if he will 
allow me to say what I meant by my miggorkon a moment ago, 
it was to ask whether the pamphleteer from whom he was 
quoting had recognized or taken into account in discussing the 
relation of the price of gold and silver to certain prime neces- 
sities of life the fluctuations of those commodities themselves. 
For instance, we believe here on the eastern seaboard that the 
price of wheat has been 8 by the cultivation 
of the great fertile areas in the Northwest and the steam- 
plowed fields of the Dakotas, which has givena permanent lower 
plane of yalue tothat important product thatis not to be referred 
at all to the rise or fall of gold or silver. 

Mr. STEWART. The same causes have been at work from 
1810 until the present time to cheapen production. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will pardon my remark, I intended 
of course to discuss the question of the effect of the supply of 
either metal or of both upon the prices of the world, for that 
is one of the salient points of this whole issue, but I am almost 
constrained by the remarks of the Senator from Delaware to 
read what I consider an exact statement of the effect of the riso 
or fall in the precious metals, always granted that other causes 
may affect the price of commodities, for it would be absolutely 
absurd to deny that fact. Wecannotcontrol nature, but we can 
certainly control our own legislation. 

EFFECT OF INCREASE ON PRICES. 


Let me say to my friend from Delaware, that even if the mono- 
metallists could reach their elysium financially of a gold stand- 
ard there would still be fluctuation in prices of commodities in 
this and every other country, and, as a matter of course, as gold 
increased in value, or, to speak more properly, as gold became 
scarcer prices would go down. Any discussion is imperfect, in- 
correct, and unsatisfactory that does not admit upon both sides 
what is known to the whole world, and must be always known 
to every intelligent human being, that if you increase the vol- 
ume of money you put up prices, and if you decrease the volume 
of money you put them down. 5 

I have seen the day in the vicissitudes of my life, when $20 in 
paper would not buy a loaf of bread, and a fiye-dollar gold piece 
would buy ahouseand lot. It is not necessary for me to say where 
that was the case, as I do not want to revive war issues. But I 
want to read now, although I did not intend to do it at this time, 
the statement of the rule, which is inflexible, as to the precious 
metals. I read from Chevalier, who is quoted approvingly asa 
great authority by Mr. Horace White: 

The effects of a rise or fall inthe precious metals are displayed in a man- 
ner peculiar to themselves. owing to the attribute of money with which they 
areinvested. When it is said that a commodity falls in value, it moans that 
we must give a larger proportion of it than previously to procure in ex- 
change the same quantity of any other article of commerce. The price of 
that article, whether it be iron, lead, corn, wine, or any other product, ex- 
cepting the metal or metals of which money is made, s accordingly; for 
the price of a thing is its value specially compared with those metals, or, 
to express differently the same idea, it is the number of monetary units 
which it is necessary to give in exchange for a certain weight or volume of 
another commodity. A diminution in the value of the metal from which 
money is essentially coined is shown 3 in this respect, that its 
price remains the same; but then the price of all other commodities, with- 


out exception, rises if its value compared with itself has fallen, and falls it 
it has risen. 


I say that its price as measured by itself remains the same, since for this 
metal, specially and exclusively, the price is its value compared with itself. 
If, for example, the vatue of silver f: one-half as the monetary unit, the 
franc consists in France of four gramsand a half of silver,a ogram in 
weight of fine metal will still be worth 222 franes 22 cents, because one 
kilogram contains four grams and a half, 222 times and a small traction; but 
in this case the price of lead, iron, wheat, wine, and all other commodities 
will be doubled, because, to obtain the same quantity of these articles, it is 
necessary to give double the quantity of silver. 


p DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER DOUBLES ALL DEBTS. 


There is the inflexible monetary rule. Thero is no sort of 
rhetoric or declamation that can do away with it. We had 
just as well confront this proposition now, and there is no escape 
from it. If for any cause (and I will leave the causes now to 
inject this remark) we strike down one-half the metallic basis 
of value in the world we double the burdens that are resting 
upon all who owe money; and we beyond computation almost, 
for ne man can foresee the future, put down the price of com- 
modities. 
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Mr. Horace White says in an article which I have before me 
thathe hopes the day will come, and he wants to see it, when 
everything willbe 3 because it is to the interest of every- 
body that everything should be cheap. He di with some 
of his own party, for it has been but a few years ago, in 1890, L 
believe, when we were told that the words“ cheap” and “‘ nasty ” 
went together, and that cheap clothes made a cheap man. Now 
we are told by Mr. White that he wants to see the era come when 
commodities will be reduced in price, when the wheat-growers 
of the West instead of getting for their wheat delivered at a 
country depot 35 and 40 centsa bushel will receive 15 and 20 cents, 
when the mortgaged indebtedness of this country will be doubled, 
and the man who can to-day pay off his mortgage with a thousand 
bushels of wheat must add the labor, and the privation, and the 
mental anxiety necessary to raise 2,000 bushels in order to dis- 
charge the same indebtedness. 

Iresume the reading from which I was diverted when inter- 
rupted: 

This great and 
com with go. 


silver, Prospects of di mee continuing and wid „ and of its effects. 
a tion of gold is most fully and admirably proved and illus- 
trated by Mr. R. Giffen, of the of Trade, long and elaborate 


essay on Recent Changes in Prices,” etc., dated December, 1888, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for that month, pages 


affords one 

g points of 
the currency old as a standard of 
value. Ith part of its contents, 
because com tively few have access to the journals of the learned socie- 


ties, and people are repelled by these being too often dry as well as 

After mentio his paper in the same society's journal of March, 1879, 
on The Fallot ces since 1873,” in which he suggested that appreciation 
of gold had begun, or soon would do so, and his reiteration of t sugges- 


tion in an essay in 1885, he notices the fulfillment of his forecast by the ad- 
mitted general fall of prices, amounting to an appreciation or rise in the 
= ng power of gold. This conclusion he establishes (pp. 720-722) by 

etailed references to the tables and index numbers or averages of The 
Economist, Mr. Sauerbeck. Mr. Soetbeer, the Board of Trade, and the Ameri- 


can averages. His conclusions from these as to appreciation of gold are 
doubtless incontrovertible. 
As to silver, he says (p. 740): “If we avoid extreme years, the average fall 


in commodities measured by gold rather exceeds the ave fall in silver 
measured by gold. In other words, instead of speaking of the depreciation 
of silver,” as compared with gold, “we should be quite justified in speaki 
of the appreciation of silver when we measure it by the average of commod- 
ities," which is the way in which he and all competent persons now and in 
former times have measured the values of both gold and silver. After stat- 
ing many interesting facts and arguments he remarks (p, 750): 

We can say positively that the recent change from a high to a low level 
of prices is due to a change in money, of the nature or in the direction of ab- 
solute contraction.“ And then he shows how the excess of imports of gold 
into England over exports of it, in the fourteen years 1858-1871, reach y- 
seven and three-quarter millions sterling of net im or an average of 
about five millions annually, while in the follo ‘teen years, 1872-1887, 
the net import was under three-quarters of a million yearly, or eleven and 
one-half millions in all; whereas, if it had continued on the same scale as 
before, it should e i, millions. 

Thereupon he pr 8 (p. 758): It is clearly impossible to contend there 
has been no ¢ in the movement of gold, comparing the one period with 
the other. If we look at coinage or other details, the result would be the 
same, The stock of gold in England available for money has not been added 
to of late years as it was in the period just before. The stock with the addi- 
tions has had to do more work, and it has only been able to do so because 
prices have fallen, and incomes have not risen, whereas from 1850 to 1873, when 
gold was going so largely into England. not only did prices rise a little but 

comes a great deal.” He adds that he believes the comparison would be 
still more striking if we could compare the excess of gold imports from 1850 
downward. 

Now let me read another extract from this paper, and I shall 
not further weary the Senate. In regard to the effect of the in- 
crease in the value of gold upon prices, this gentleman (Mr. 
Giffen), who is now an extreme monometallist, makes the fol- 

‘lowing statement, as given in the essay from which I am reading: 

He then deals with the effects of this we akg arm of Fold on the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and says (p. 759) : “It is obvious beyond all question that these 
effects may beim t. The debtors more than they would otherwise 
pay, and the tors receive more, e matter is thus not unimportant 

the two large classes of people who make up the community. Apprecia- 
tion is a most serious matter to those who have debts to pay. It prevents 
them gaining by the development of industry as they would otherwise 


As to the landowners, he shows (p. 760) how . of gold and con- 
sequent fall of prices has swept away the surplus value of many estates, 

yof land, and also estates of other sorts, and made them insufficient 
even to pay the mortgages on them; also, he illustrates the same kind of 
effect on stocks of various sorts. 

But, Mr. President, I suppose it is not necessary to read au- 
thorities to show that the increase in the value of gold which 
would follow from the elimination of silver as a money metal 
would increase the burdens of indebtedness immensely all over 
the world, and would put down the price of products, thereby 


taking away from the debtor the ability to pay with the same 
amount of propery a debt which he had contracted u 
ferent ratio an 


n a dif- 


under adifferent standard. Even the Herschell 


committee, in justifying the closing of the mints in India to the 


private coinage of silver, makes a statement to this. effect, to 
which I ask the attention of our monometallic friends. In giv- 
ing their reasons and the recommendations they made to the 
British Parliament, the committee says: 


We pass to the objections founded u the effects on rupee prices, on 
taxation, and on other fixed burdens. effects would be such as result 
from an eee currency, namely: first, to make prices lower than 
they would otherwise have been; then, though more slowly, to lower mone 
wages, and to increase the burden of debts and of all fixed payments. It 
has been urged in answer to this, that whatever these evils may be, they are 
not greater than those which ha ve in recent years been experienced from ade- 
preciat currency, namely: pone higher than they would have been but 
for such reciation, and de and other just burdens lightened, to the 
benefit of the persons who pay, and to the injury of those who receive, in- 
cluding the Government. : 

It has also been urged that, 1f future appreciation were due to the act of 
the Government, past d lation has also been due tothe adoption by the 
Government of an unstable and depreciatingstandard. But, even ass 
that these answers are true in point of fact, it is no less true that, since the 
adoption of the silver stand in 1835, the depreciation of the silver cur- 
rency arisen from causes over which the Government have exercised no 
control, Whereas any appreciation resulting from the raising of the rupee 
would be due to the direct action of the Government. 


I find no fault with this declaration, coming from this source. 
If I were a citizen of a Government like Great Britain, with its 


autonomy and its policy, and sought simply the interest of that 
country and not of the world, I would haye made that report. I 


would have come out, as these gentlemen have, and said dis- 
tinctly that we ought to legislate for the creditors and not for-, 
the debtors; that more money should be put into the pockets of 
the multimillionaires, and that the people, the plain, common 
people of the country, should not be consulted in regard to the 
matter. 

I am not in the habit of appealing to the prejudices of the poor 
against the rich. Iknow butone rulein my legislative conduct, 
to protect all alike and treat all alike, and it is not just to the 
debtor who has contracted his indebtedness under silver and gold 
to strike silver out of the currency and take more than one-half 
in excess of his property to pay a debt so contracted. 

No living man can justify legislation like that. If we had the 
power now toput this country, allobligations being obliterated, 
to the test whether we should have gold or silver, one standard 
or the other, it would be a fair issue. But as we are now, with 
debts contracted to the amount of $8,000,000,000 in the United 
States, to strike down the ability by one-half of the debtor to 
pay hig obligation is not only unjust and ruinous, but absolutely 
wicked. 

GREAT BRITAIN FOR HERSELF. 

Now, Mr. President, another argument is made daily and 
hourly by the metropolitan journals. It is said we can not main- 
tain a different standard from Europe. We must not put this 
country in a position of isolation. e must not, to use a much- 
abused term, put a wall around the people of the United States. 
I am not disposed to be prejudiced against England. The Eng- 
lish are a t people. They understand the chief end of com- 
mercial life better than any people who have ever existed, even 
than the Venetians. I am not here to array the people of the 
United States against those of Great Britain. e come from 
the same lineage, and they simply exercise the right that we 
exercise—to take care of themselves. I can understand how an 
Englishman would be for the gold standard. The gold standard 
makes England financially the mistress of the world. 

In 18H, after they had demonetized silver in 1816, the British 
Parliament passed the bank act, in which they made it manda- 
tory on the Bank of England to buy every ounce of gold that 
came from any portion of the world for all time to come, at the 
fixed valuation of £3 17s. 8d. an ounce, a fraction over $20. 


ENGLISH LEGISLATION ENHANCES PRICE OF GOLD 


What was the inevitable result? All the world except Eng- 
land was ona silver or a bimetallic standard. Germany was 
the exclusive silver standard. The Latin Union was on the sil- 
ver standard. Every country of any importance in the world was 
championirg silver; and yet our ancestors deliberately took up the 
gauge of battle and said to the whole world, Vous have gold.“ 
as my predecessor here, Mr. Benton said, red gold, and although 
their first step was challenged to the death, they said, ‘‘Every 
ounce of gold produced anywhere in the world shall be bought 
by the Bank of England at the price we have named,” and that 
fixed the price of gold in the remotest parts of Asia. 

Every man who had an ounce of gold knew what it was worth, 
taking off the cost of transportation. He knew that the Bank 
of England was bound to pay that or give upitscharter. Their 
object was to make England a gold emporium and chain the gold 
standard upon the people of the whole world, and they have 
almost succeeded in that giganticendeavor. By fixing the price 
of gold they enhanced its value and forced the world to take 
their standard. i 
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GOLD THE GENIUS OF CENTRALITY. 

If this country should now surrender silver it becomes like 
iron or lead or any other metallic commodity, and its qualities 
as money are destroyed forever. I repeat, if I looked at this 
subject the English standpoint I would unquestionably ad- 
vocate gold.’ Gold represents the genius of financial centrality. 
If England can bring the whole world to a gold standard, with 
her vast carrying trade, with herlarge colonial system, she is 
mistress of commerce and finance. 

Mr. STEWART. Ten thousand million are owing her from 
other countries, Mr. Gladstone says. 

Mr. VEST. My friend mentions Mr. Gladstone. Who could 
have stated the matter more succinctly and distinctly than he 
did in the debate in the House of Commons three monthsago on 
the continuation of the Brussels conference? Mr. Gladstone 
said, Why continue the conference? What necessity is there 
for Eagland to send any more commissioners? We do notintend 
to go to anything else but the gold standard. We are the cred- 
itor people of the world, and we want money to have the high- 
est purchasing capacity, the largest quantity of which can be put 
in the smallest bulk.” 

That is anhonest statement. He said, ‘‘ We do not propose to 
negotiate.” Germany hasjoined England. After Germany had 
wrested with iron hand from France $1,000,000,000, principally 
in gold, she looked across the channel and saw England the mis- 
tress of the seas, and Bismarck, looking to the splendid future 
of a consolidated empire, whose commerce should rival that of 
Great Britain as her armies had conquered France, said, We 
will go to the same basis financially: we willadoptgold.” Then 
they took their silver, melted it into bars, carried it over to 
France across the frontier, and added insult to injury by asking 
the French, after paying them $1,000.000,000 of war indemnity, 
to coin their silver in order to help them to get more gold in 
their rivalry with Great Britain. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. HOAR, Does the Senator from Missouri mean to say to 
the Senate that he thinks it is for the best interest of Great 
Britain to ruin her debtor classes and her rent-paying classes, 
by having a constantly appreciated and tightening standard of 
value? I understood the Senator to say that if he were an Eng- 
lishman he would be in favor of a gold standard. The impor- 
tance of that declaration is very great to my mind, because it 
involves the opinion of the Senator from Missouri that England 
will never consent toan international agreement to the contrary. 
In that point of view it is of pretty practical importance to the 
people of the United States to understand whether he is right 
or not. 

I wish to ask the Senator, in reference to the argument he has 
just made, whether he thinks that the establishment of a single 

old standard in England will notruin her debtor classes, includ- 
ing her rent-paying classes, who are her farmers; and, in the 
next place, whether he thinks it is for the interest of England 
to do that? 

Mr. VEST. I think the question of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is very wide of the real issue which I was attempting to 
discuss, and for this reason: I argued the injustice of our now 
eliminating silver as a money metal on account of existing ob- 
ligations. England went to the gold basis in 1816, and no matter 
how much her people suffered, and they did suffer, she forced 
them to submit,as she always does. England never hesitates in 
her career of conquest and power. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator to thrust 
an argument into his speech. I would not wish to do it for my 
own satisfaction, because I am listening with the very grower 
interest and in genéral with the greatest assent to what he says; 
but as I understand the Senator, he argues it does not make any 
difference whether England has been monometallist since 1816 
or not; but as I understand the Senator, he argues that the adop- 
tion of the gold standard to-day by the nations of the world, in- 
cluding England, is to adopt a measure for the payment of debt 
which is constantly increasing its burden and is constantly to in- 
- crease its debt in future. 3 

Mr. VEST. Ido. Isay that emphatically. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. VEST. Itis. 

Mr.HOAR. Now, the Senator says that if he were an English- 
man he would be in favor of that. That is a very important 
declaration coming from the Senator with his present relations 
to the financial policy of this country, because it is equivalent to 
a declaration that the circumstances of the future will never in- 
duce England to agree with other nations to a reéstablishment 
of bimetallism. In that point of view my question seems to me 
very pertinent to the exact point the Senator is making. 


Does the Senator believe that it would not bs a great increase 
of the burden of debts and of rents in Great Britain and Ireland 
to have this monometallic policy continue there and be con- 


curred in by other nations? If the Senator believes with me 
that it would be a great and incressing burden, then I ask him 
if he thinks it would be for the interest of Great Britain to do 
that thing, and to ruin her debtor and her rent-paying classes. 
If he believes with me that it would not be for her interest, and 
retracts the statement he has just made, then he leaves us some 
hope that we may get an agreement with England in the future. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri let me an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the Senator from Missouri 
answer it first, if he will. 

Mr. VEST. Iwill answer it, and then yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. When I used the expression that if I were an 
Englishman I would favor the gold standard, I was simply em- 
8 my statement that it was a selfish policy; that it had 

en established by England for theaggrandizement of the com- 
mercial and wealthy classes—— 

Mr. HOAR. To that I agree. 

Mr. VEST. And that they acted then exactly as they acted 
with regard to India. The 250,000,000 people in India r2czived 
no consideration from Great Britain when Great Britain closed 
the mints to privatecoinage. The only question was, what is the 
effect of the free coinage of silver in India upon the English 
people, and that was all they considered. 

Mr. HOAR. That I agree to; but I submit to the considera- 
tion of the Senator that an aggrandizement of the wealthy and 
commercial classes by the ruin of the others is even more ruin- 
ous and injurious to Great Britain than it would be to us under 
like circumstances, for that class is much more defenseless. 

Mr. VEST. My argument as to ruin was in regard to the 
debtor class in our own country, if we now strike down silver; 
but, I say emphatically, that in my judgment the gold standard 
even in England, where it has been established since 1816, does 
oppress the poorer clssses, and that it is intended to put money 
in the pockets of merchants and investors. 

I do not believe that England would ruin her producin 
classes. The English are too wise to do that. When they Tona 
they were about to ruin the people of India by an absolute gold 
standard there they relaxed in their policy and said they would 
simply go so far as to close the mints to private coinage; and 
they are now reflecting very seriously as to whether they will 
not retract that action. The otherday, when Balfour and Leon- 
ard Courtney attacked the action of the British Government, 
the most significant speech made on that occasion was by the 
Parsee member of the Commons who represents India, and who 
said that if the policy adopted by the Government was continued 
it would end in the ruin of his constituents. 

If England sees that she is about to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg she may stop, but just so far as macn go with 
this centralizing policy, based upon the gold standard that ex- 
tends her commerce and enriches her wealthy classes, she will 
go. Sg en the application of that policy to this country I pro- 
test. Now, if the Senator from Nevada wants to say anything I 
will hear him. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to state that there are two 
classes in England, the same as here. When Englandresumed 
specie payment after the Napoleonic war. after they had had 
twenty-two years of suspension, they had a debt of four thousand 
million dollars, which was worth about thirty or thirty-five cents 
on the dollar. An English pound was worth only sevenor eight 
shillings; they made it worth twenty shillingsa pound and created 
a bonded aristocracy, which hasruled England from that time 
tillnow. The debt of the English people of corporation and 
other bonds is largely more than 54,000, 000, 000. Added to the 
national debt of $4,000,000,000 it would probably make seven or 
eight thousand million. 

Mr. Gladstone says that the countries outside of the United 
Kingdom owe the United Kingdom 510,000, 000, 000. It is this 
vast bonded indebtedness which rules England. This bonded 
indebtedness prevented the royal commission from reporting in 
favor of bimetallism. Six of them were in favor of bimetallism 
and six againstit. I will quote the substance of the conclusion 
of the six monometallists. They said: 


ENGLAND A CREDITOR NATION, 


We can not closs our eyes to the fact that England is a cred- 
itor nation of debts payable in gold, and any increase in the 
volume of the currency would bs to her disadvantage.” 

So long ss the bonded debt, foreignand domestic, controls the 
policy of England, which it has done for eighty years, so long 
she will refuse to have silver used. She has been making a bat- 
tle during all that period to enhance the value of money and to 
increase obligations to pay money. 
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The bonded debts which control England do not consist of 


rents, as spoken of by the Senator from Massachusetts; “ras are 
bonds, which are supposed to rest on good 8 A large 
porron of these bonds are of corporations of the United States. 

t is supposed that the United States are indebted to Europe in 
the shape of bonds o various 8 to the amount of 83,000, 
000,000, at least 82,000, 000, 000 of which are held by England and 
makes up a part of the $10,000,000,000 which the world outside of 
England owes England. 

e holders of that bonded indebtedness constitute the mon- 
eyed aristocracy of England; they have been in control for many 
years and have succeeded in every contest against the interest 
of the English people as against the interestof our people. The 
farmers, the mechanics, the artisans, and all the people of Eng- 
land are bimetallists; nearly all the writers on political econ- 
omy are bimetallists. 

It is the power of the bonded indebtedness which not only con- 
trols England but all the balance of the world. That is the 
power we are compelled to fight. It is commercial England, as 
they term it; and thatis what I understood the Senator from 
Missouri to mean. He did not mean the English people, who 
are ground down the same as we are. He meant the colossal, 
concentrated power that is governing vas merge and is governing 
the world, which is demanding the repeal of the act of 1890. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I have said that I believe the prin- 
cipal object of the English Government is to concentrate, as far 
as they can, their commerce, wealth, or the products of it, in the 
merchants of England, the commercial classes. As to their no- 
bility and the landed aristocracy, their autonomy provides for 
them; but in the carrying trade, in the extension of commerce 
and the use of the instrumentalities that are most valuable to 
commerce, and gold is one of them, they hope by constant accre- 
tions to make the British Empire the most magnificent the 
world has ever seen. 

Whenever one of their colonies comes in contact with this sys- 
temof home accretion the British Parliament immediately takes 
the province in hand and corrects that mistake. While England 
ostensibly allows everyone of her colonies to fix its own tariff, 
she manages most decidedly and absolutely to make that tariff, 
whatever it is, subordinate to the interests of the English manu- 
facturer at home. 

Now, there is asignificantfact in regard to the demonetization 
or attempted demonetization of silver in India, and I read again 
from this pamphlet: 


Soon after the rise of gold began in 1873 a large Corton ag trade, 
begun previously in India, with English machinery, to supp y India itself, 
felt at once the stimulus supplied by the difference in exchange. It pros- 
pered rapidly, grew, and continues growing fast and steadily, and exports 
to China and other silver countries. Here are comparisons of the English 
and Indian exports of cotton yarn, in pounds, to China, Hongkong, and 
Japan, which have for some time been supplied annually to the Economist 
by Mr. Abraham Haworth, of Manchester. They show how the product of 
silver wages beats the product of gold wages, and beats them more as the 
divergence between the metals widens. 

The quantities are given in pounds weight, The contrast between the 
stationary quantities from England and the rapid expansion of the Indian 
export indicates plainly a sad future for Lancas trade if gold wages 
there mustcontinue competing with silver wages in foreign markets. In 


will on the present footing beat Lancashire eve’ here, meanwhile in the 


large class of goods made of Indian cottons, but ultimately in any material. 

Then follow statistics showing that from 1876 to 1881, Eng- 
land exported to China and Japan yearly $38,560,000 in these 
cotton goods; India then exported only $19,641,000. From 1882 
to 1887 England had dropped off to $33,682,000, India having in- 
creesed from $19,641,000 to $71,319,000. In 1888, one year, Eng- 
land sent to China and Japan $44,642,600 worth, and India went 
from $71,319,000, the preceding year, to$114,707,300. In 1889 Eng- 
land sent to China and Japan $35,720,200 of these cotton goods, 
and India $126,766,800 against $114,707,300 the preceding year. 

In 1890 England exported to China and Japan $38,057,400. In 
the meantime, in the same year, the Indian export increased 
from $126,766,800 to $145,112,800 worth of cotton manufactures, 
and it was time for the English merchants to stop this rivalry. 
The child had outgrown the parent. The colonial manufacturers 
had taken away the market in Japan and China, and it was nec- 
essary to do away with silver in order that the monopoly of this 
eastern trade might go back where it had originally been, in the 
English manufacturer and the English merchant. 

Now, says this author, Mr. John Monteath Douglas, of London: 

Japan has also in the more recent years established a number of mills, which 
are exceedingly successful and multiplying very fast. The latest news is 
that the first half of 1892 has produced nearly as much yarn as the whole of 
any prior year. . 

Then he goes on to discuss the condition of India, which I shall 
not delay the Senate by reading, because subsequent events have 
settled that question to a very large extent. 

Mr. President, we are told that the Bank of England controls 
the finances of the world. It is a poor argument, it seems to 
me, toa ple who in twenty-five years have paid off two-thirds 
of a war debt of $3,000,000,000, to tell us that land has more 


` 


financial ability and is a stronger country in a monetary sense 
than the United States. The Bank of England is not the mis- 
tress, financially, of the world; it is not the largest bank in the 
world. If our friends the monometallists would be more accu- 
rate and go to the resources of the large banks of the world, 
they would find this to be so. The Bank of Germany has $185,- 
000,000 of gold and $100,000,000 of silver. 

SILVER IN GERMANY. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we are con- 
stantly told that Germany is on a gold basis. Germany has 
$100,000,000 in silver thalers of full legal-tender quality to-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And perfectly equal with gold? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, perfectly equal with gold. 

Mr. PUGH. And at the ratio of 154 to 1. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, 15} to 1 is the ratio there. 

Mr. PALMER. Is that circulating like ours? 

Mr. VEST. Every dollar of it is in circulation, answering all 
the purposes of gold. 

I see in a New York paper, carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the gold standard, a statement that Germany would hail with 
acclaim, quoting some Amsterdam merchant, if we should go 
now to the bimetallic standard and continue to coin silver, be- 
cause Germany would immediately unload her waste silver on 
the United States. Has not Germany had an opportunity to do 
that under the Bland act and under the Sherman act? silver 
is a drug in the market and they want to sell it at any price, why 
have they not brought it here ? 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest that at present under the Sherman act 
they could only get the market price for it. 

Mr. VEST. If they are so sick of it they would take anythi 
for it. If it is the drug that they say is now creating financi 
dyspepsia in Germany, why do they not throw it out, even if it 
takes lobelia and ipecac? They have $100,000,000 full legal-ten- 
der silver, and yet Germany is on the exclusive gold standard. 
The Bank of Germany has 3185,000,000 in gold and $100,000,000 
in silver. The Bank of England, the boasted mistress of the 
finances of the whole world, before whose fetish we are to bow 
down now or we shall cease to exist as one of the first nations of 
the world, has $135,000,000 of gold and no silver, except subsi- 
diary coin. It is true under the law of England—now mark it— 
that any man from any part of the world can draw gold out of 
that bank; yet whenever they find that the export of gold is too 
large, they put 5 the rate of interest and stop the exportation. 

r. STEWART. They discriminated in the way of exchange 
when the Barin ge failed. 

Mr. VEST. tensibly they say to the whole world: We 
are on the 1 7 9 standard; come and get all me gold you want, 
and we pay you £3 17s. 8d. for every ounce you bring us.” 
Yet, the minute they find there is too much gold going out, they 

ut up the rate of interest and prevent its exportation and con- 

ict absolutely their pretense. 

Spain has $35,000,000 in gold and $20,000,000 in silver. Aus- 
tria-Hungary has $55,000,000 in gold, and $85,000,000 in silver. 
The Bank of France has $330,000,000 in gold and $225,000,000 
in silver, and Mr. Horace White says in an article which at- 
tracted my attention in the last Forum, that the man who says 
that France is on a bimetallis basis is an idiot, and ought not to 
be listened to in any part of this country. He says the poor 
creatures actually believe it when they say it; but they are ig- 
norant, they donot know, they are not numbered with the finan- 
cial four hundred who understand this question. France nota 
bimetallic country with two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
legal-tender silver in the reserve of the Bank of France to-day! 

r. STEWART. And seven hundred millions of standard 
silver dollars. 

Mr. VEST. And seven hundred millions of standard silver 
dollars in the whole country, and yet it is not a bimetallic coun- 
try! Mr. White says in this article that as soon as you refuse 
coining a metal it is demonetized. I belong to those poor, be- 
nighted, and ignorant creatures who think that when you de- 
monetize a metal it ceases to be money. Is not silver money in 
France to day, in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Holland, 
and in Russia? Yet he says that denying it free coinage de- 
monetized silver; in other words, that silver is not money to- 
day in the United States. I must confess that I am benighted if 
his definition is correct; but I am not surprised at it. Listen to 
what Mr. White says about this question and about India. Here 
is the spirit of monometallism. am not caviling about words, 
but it shows the genius of this centralizing scheme, to use no 
other word, which is now being urged upon our people. He 
says: 

It would be rash for anybody to predict the future course of events in In- 
dia. We may be pretty sure, however, that the men who have directed it 
and who are responsible for its consequences have not acted without careful 

ire’ tion. If they are censurable at all itis for too great delay rather 


c 
than for undue haste. But before anytody censures them for too great de- 
lay let him put himself in their place. Let him charge himself with the des- 
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tinies and fortunes of 000 of le, for the most vi and 
people, = part ST poor 


too ignorant to know what is good or bad for them in y. 
eee i e the not alone among the nations of the earth, 
questions without much, if any, aid from public opinion, and 
out ever referring them to the hustings. When it comes to questions 
2 finance this may bean advantage to the governed, but it adds enor- 
mi y to the responsibilities of the governors and will sur give them 
5 a momentous step is to be taken as a change in the mone- 

8 1 

It is a blessing to have the favored few to determine these ques- 
tions for you; it isa great boon of Providence that a few gen- 
tlemen in New York are to determine this question for the 
American people, and all of us who decline to follow them and 
abandon the traditions and policy of the Government and the 
manifest dictates of common justice are either guilty of a crime 
intentionally, or else we are putin the role of lunatics. Itisa 
favorite expression now to talk of the ‘‘silver lunacy.” 

Mr. President, I am ready to follow that great lunatic, Thomas 
Jefferson, on this question. I am willing to follow the men who 
made the Constitution of 1789, and said that no State should 
make anything but gold and silver a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts. If they did not mean that silver was a money 
metal, then the English language has become so nebulous as to 
be useless. 

The Bank of France has three hundred and thirty millions of 

ld and $225,000,000 of silver. The Russian State Bank has 
#450,000,000 of gold. 

We are told that it is impossible to sustain silver in this coun- 
try unless we have a conference with other nations of the world 
and all will agree to it. France sustained the bimetallic stand- 
ard for eighty years before 1873, with Germany on one side on 
an exclusive silver basis and England on the other with a gold 
basis; and to-day the French people are financially the first peo- 
ple in existence. England, the so-called mistress of finance, 
when the Baring failure took place and the world was racked 
and tortured with doubt and uncertainty, borrowed $15,000,000 
in gold from the Bank of France in order to sustain her credit 
$15,000,000 in gold from a country which had $70,000,000 of legal- 
tender silver and $225,000,000 ofita bank reserve! 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF FRANCE DUE TO SILVER. 

I asked a very prominent monometallist the other day to ex- 

to me why France had not been ruined, ‘ Why,” I said, 

t was she able to pay Germany $1,000,000,000 of gold, and then 

leap to the front of all other nations in almost a decade, loaded 
down and weighted with this destructive silver, amounting to 
$700,000,000 of legal tender?” „Oh,“ he said, “have you ever 
been to France?” Never; Ihave never had time, because I 
have not seen my own country.” He said, If you went there it 
would bs explained to you in a minute.“ Please give me the 
benefit of yourtour?” ** Why,” he said, the peasantry of France 
hoard their silver; they are like the people of India; when they 

t a silver dollar they save it; they do not want paper money.” 

But,“ I said, “the Bank of France issues paper money that is 

equivalent to gold everywhere.” ‘Oh, yes,” he said, but they 
are a peculiar people; they hoard silver.” Well,“ I said, are 
they hoarding something that they do not want, like the people 
_now hoarding silver here? Are they hoarding something that 
will not purchase anything? Why is it that they take a drug, 
a poison financially, and pi it away to keep?” “Oh,” he said, 
“they are peasants.” Very good,” I said, “I will accept your 
argument on that basis.” 
ow, look at the South. There are 4,000,000 negro peasants, 
anxious to get silver. All of us who know them know that they 
refer silver to any metal in the world. Why can we not float 
$500,000,000 of silver in this country, instead of being told that 
we are shipwrecked if we continue the process another day? 
Why are we to demonetize it? 

Why, Mr. President, if I have heard an, g, it was that to 
goon with the increase of silyer metal, even to buy the bullion 
and issue the bullion notes under the Sherman act, would bring 
us to baykruptcy. : 

Why, I asked this gentleman, and I ask now, can we not go to 
silver coinage with a country increasing in population as no 
country in the world has ever increased, when we are standing 
almost sword in hand to keep immigration from our soil? France 
is a finished country—accompli, to use their own tongue—with 
her population fixed, and yet she maintains this enormous 
amount of silver, and is to-day the strongest nation, financially, 
in the world. The Director of the Mint said recently, as to the 
financial power of France, and it is also valuable as showing the 
effect of islation on the price of silver: 


The French ratio of 1 to 15} was a fixed point about which the price of sil- 
ver moved. The London price fixed the relative value of silver and gold for 
the commercial world, but the commercial value could never vary very 
widely from the co valus as long as the mints of the Latin Union stood 
ready to transform d and silver into coin at the ratio of 1 to 15}. 


Isay that it is not the overproduction of silver which has 
brought down its value, The reports of our Director of the 


Mint show that the legislation of 1873 of this country and Ger- 
many causd the phenomenal and abnormal fall in the price ofsil- 
ver. How could we expegt this metal to hold its own with gold 
when we had taken away from it its chief value, that of money? 

The report of the Director of the Mint for the last year, 1892, 
shows that we produced in this country $33,000,000 in gold, and 
$11,376,037 was taken for the arts, leaving a little over $20,000,000 
in the United States of gold production and $74,000,000 in silver, 
out of which $7,209,362 was taken for the arts—874,000,000 of 
silver, with a population of 67,000,000, increasing at the rate of 
from 500,009 to 600,000 each year, and with enormous resources 
and this increasing population and the negro population of the 
South anxious to take silver, and preferring it, we are told that 
we can not float silver if we have free coinage. 

In the Brussels Conference I was struck with this statement 
POMIRE from Mr. Boissevain, thedelegatefrom the Netherlands. 

e said: 

In my opinion the chief cause of the fall in the gold price of silver has 
been the enormous decrease in the monetary use of silver d the last 


twenty years, in consequence of the legislative measuyes which date from 
the new monetary law enacted in Germany. 


THE CAUSE OF SILVER DEPRECIATION, 

How could we expect silver to maintain its value when the two 
largest nations in the world, the two most important nations, 
Germany and the United States, struck it down and tcok away 
from it its money value and reduced it to the basis of silver 
spoons and forks and plate? We give free coi to gold, and 
it goes up and up, and we say to it “Jo triumphe.” Here is the 
idol financially of the whole world! Take away the monetary 
value of silver, and then say, Here is a metal that is debased 
and depreciated.” What has döne it? I have read the tables 
to show that overproduction did not do it. It was legislation 
that did it; the settled determination by adverse laws for the 
benefit of the capitalists and the financial centralizationists of 
the world to bring us to a gold basis for their own purposes. 

Mr. President, it isnot my purpose now to discuss the measures 
that 5 de to be adopted to relieve the country from its present 
depression. I have offered the resolution now pending before 
the Senate because I honestly believe that anything £ better 
than the uncertainty which now prevails in financial and business 
circles. A great philosopher ones said, that in all the affairs of 
life the moment of uncertainty was the moment of greatest 
agony. Itis peculiarly true as to business, that the moment of 
uncertainty is the moment of greatest distress. With our re- 
sources and our people, we have only to fix our policy and stand 
by it, and prosperity will come again to this country. 

Thad occasion to say in the opening of my remarks that we had 
paeen now the stage of experiment and of makeshifts. What 

the matter with this country to-day? It is because the opinion 
has been sedulously inculcated that we were about to go to the 
gold standard and silver money would be worthless,cand men 
would be paid init asto contracts that are to be met in the 
future. It makes no difference to the capitalists whether that. 
be the policy or not. Like men in a panic, every man wants his 
money if his neighbor wants his, and whereone man in the com- 
munity wants gold all want gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May Iask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? x 

Mr. VEST. With pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, I su the Senator means to 
say that that opinion is inculcated if we go to a silver standard. 
He said a gold standard. N 

Mr. VEST. I meant what I said, Mr. President. I meant 
that it has been inculeated sedulously that we must go to à gold 
standard and that silver must be destroyed. If we have heard 
anything since the commencement of this session and just pre- 
ceding it was from the metropolitan journals, that all Congress 
could do was to meet and repeal the Sherman silver act and ad- 
journ, and of course the newspapers know. [Laughter.] 

8 Mr. PALMER. The Senator will allow me toask him aques- 
jon? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Would the repeal of the Sherman act be go- 
ing to the gold standard? 

Mr. VEST. I think the unconditional repeal would. Not one 
single silver dollar will be coined again if we repeal the Sher- 
man law unconditionally. I am no friend of the Sherman law, 
but it is the ulterior consequences that I am voting on. Let us 
talk frankly. Suppose we repeal the Sherman act uncondition- 
ally and bring in a free-coinage bill, and suppose both branches 
of 8 should pass it by a fair majority, we have every rea- 
son to believe that the President of the United States would 
veto it and we will not have the constitutional majority to pass 
it over the veto. $ 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask another 
question? 


1893. 
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Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. How does the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law aid free coinage? 

REPEAL A STALKING-HORSE FOR MONOMETALLISM. 

Mr. VEST. I think it does not aid free coinage, and I never 
thought so, and I voted against it, although I was a free-coinage 
man. I voted against it and said at the time that I voted against 
it because it made silver a commodity. I am willing to repeal 
it, but I am not willing to give up the whole silver question with 
the repeal. You can not make the repeal of the Sherman act a 
stalking horse for monometallism. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean that the Sherman law 
is to be maintained to compel free coinage? 

Mr. VEST. Nottocompel. I meant to say that until there is 
some assurance that we are not togo to a gold standard and that 
we are not giving up the last muniment of silver and leave it 
without any legislation, we do not propose to take a step which 
leads to monometallism. 

Mr.PLATT, May J ask a question? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator says that if we repeal the Sher- 
man law unconditionally, it is highly probable, at least, that no 
bill for the coinage of silver would be approved by the Presi- 
dent. Does he not think the President would approve a bill for 
the coinage of silver at a commercial ratio between silver and 
gold, or something near that? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know, and am not authorized to say. I 
only know that the President has sent us a message in which he 
does not say one word of bimetallism, and I take it for granted 
that if he had any idea of sustaining bimetallism he would have 
said something about it. 

Mr. PEFF Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri how it would he possible to establish a commercial par- 
ity or the commercial ratio between gold and silver without 
subjecting both of those metals to the same test, the commercial 
test, involving a repeal of the laws which now protect gold in 
the market. 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. President, I am not prepared to enter 
into a discussion of that question. I havesome views of my own 
in regard to it. I agree generally, if I understand the Senator 
from Kansas, with what he states, if he means to say that the 
laws which now discriminate for gold are the laws which are ad- 
verse to silver necessarily. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is not what I mean at all in this connec- 
tion. What I mean is this: Under the law since the beginning 
of our national history gold and silver were both mintable at 
our mints at a fixed valuation, and the law prescribed the value 
of both metals for coinage purposes. In 1873 the silver dollar 
was dropped from our coinage and in 1874 utterly demonetized, 
throwing silver bullion upon the market as a commodity, the 
same as wheat and corn and cotton. Now, I ask the Senator— 
and it was the question asked by the Senator from Connecticut 

r. PLATT] which inspired this question upon my part—whether 

t will be possible to establish a commercial ratio, or a commer- 

cial parity, between the two metals unless we submit them to 

the same test by taking away the protection which the law af- 

fords to gold, or else restoring the old protection which the law 
gave to silver? : 

Mr. VEST. I did not at first understand the Senator from 
Kansas. IL agree with him, and I wish to say I am obliged to the 
Senator for asking the question. 

We are often asked, How are you going to restore the parity 
between the two metals“? No man living can tell with any ac- 
curacy what will be the effect of giving free coinage to silver. 
As tothe diminution of its value we know—I think I know—what 
was the result of taking free coinage away from silver. What 
will be the result if we restore it nobody can tell accurately, 
but we know it will be very great. 

I have been attempting to argue that when you take away from 
silver its chief value, that of a money metal, you strike it the 
most deadly and fatal blow possible. Give it free coinage, and 
then we shall see whether it can hold in the markets of the world 
its place alongside of gold; but it is unfair and unjust to tell us 
that silver has depreciated in the face of the fact that it has 
been degraded and its principal value taken away from it by 
legislation. 

But for one single instant permit me to say another word in 
regard to the contention that we must haye a general interna- 
tional agreement as to the ratio between the two metals. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator passes from the point he was 
just making I should like to ask him a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say just now that 
France was a bimetallic nation, although she has stopped her 


silver coinage, because he said, I think, that she had $175,000,000 
in circulation. i 

Mr. VEST. Seven hundred million dollars. 

Mr. HOAR. Should wo not be a bimetallic nation for a great 
many re to come if we stop all silver coinage? 

Mr. VEST. Ihave alluded to that. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. VEST. Of course great stress is laid upon the fact that 
we could maintain the silver we had already coined. As a mat- 
ter of course we could do that, but the time must come when that 
silver, for one cause or another, would pass out of existence, and 
then this Perna be be upon a monometallic basis. 

Mr. HOAR. How long does the Senator think it would take 
to get out of circulation our $491,000,000 of silver, which would 
be largely in excess of our gold circulation? 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. President, that is a question which no- 
booy can answer. 

r. HOAR. Does the Senator think it would happen within 
fifteen or twenty years? 


PRESENT LEGISLATION HOSTILE TO SILVER. 


Mr. VEST. Ithink not; but it might happen in less time. 
In the meantime, if we should stand upon our present basis and , 
keep silyer under the ban as it is to-day, and yet undertake to 
sustain it as money, we are simply increasing the burdens of our 
own Government. Just so long as we keep silver in its present 
degraded condition with reference to gold, we make it more 
difficult to sustain as a money met 

We are told by the monometallists to let silver alone and issue 
bonds and bring gold here to sustain our credit. Others have 
told us that silver ought to be put up at auction and sold to the 
ese ier and let the Government stand the loss, whatever 
it may be. 

But there is another consideration, and I did not intend, until 
the Senator from Massachusetts interrupted me, to allude to it. 
Argument would be so potential as to amount to demonstration 
before I would ever agree to strike down one section of this coun- 
try and prostrate it for all time tocome. If we are to destroy 

ilver, there are a million people in the Western silver-pro- 
ducing States whose principal product is destroyed. 
THE WEST CRIES FOR BREAD, AND NEW YORK FOR GOLD, 


It was said the other day, rather dramatically, by an ex-mem- 
ber of this body, that in the extreme West the people are 2 
for bread and in New York they are crying for gold. I have 
letters now in my committee room from friends who went from 
my State to Colorado, stating that they had given ail they could 
give to the houseless and homeless and hungry, and they could 
yrs no longer. Suppose we to-day were called upon to pass a 

w stopping the factories of New England. Sir, e fails 
to describe the torrents of eloquence we would hear from that 
section in protest. 

Suppose we were called upon to strike down the wheat product 
of the Dakotas and the Red River of the North, would we not 
expect to hear from every man in that section who was able to 
utter a sentence in protest against this destruction of property 
and even of life? Mr. President, I know how a Senator feels in 
fighting against a proposed law that he honestly believes will 
destroy all the prosperity of his section. When the force bill 
was here, with my convictions I would have sacrificed life to de- 
feat it: and if I were here from one of those silver-producing 
States in the West I would fight the demonetization of silver as 
Tfought the force bill, for it involves all that those people can 
hold dear in the way of property rights and the comforts of life. 

I sayarguments must be brought here stronger than proofs of 
Holy Writ” to make me do this. If I can, by any n fi by 
legislation, tentative or otherwise, keep this great disaster from 
those people, citizens of this Republic, of the same blood and 
lineage with ourselves, I will take the responsibility of evena mis- 
take on my part rather than perpetrate what I consider such an 
outrage. I know those Western States. not from description, 
but experience; I know what their peopip have endured in lea 
the comforts of what was then civilization in the Eastern an 
Middle States, and going, with rifle in one hand and pick in the 
other, to blaze the pathway of civilization in the cafions of the 
Rocky Mountains. They have built up this industry upon the 
faith pledged to them by the people of the United States in its 
Constitution and laws that the product of those mines should be 
considered as a money metal; and we are nowasked, because the 
financial four hundred in New York and the commercial classes, 
in England think they alone intellectually can dispose of this 
question, to beggar these people and say to them, “ Find some- 
thing else to do; we want gold, gold, gold.” 

No, Mr. President, I will not do it. If the time comes when I 
find I have made a mistake, I can at least have the consolation of 
knowing that both my heart and head approve the action I pro- 
pose to take on this measure. 
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A single word about the necessity for an international agree- 
ment. I have endeavored as best I could to study this question 
and I have come to this conclusion: Every civilized country in 
the world has consulted its own self-interest and established its 
own basis of money. Take the report of the Herschell com- 


mittee, that examined into this whole question in order to ascer- 
tain what were the financial systems of the different countries 
of the world before they would make a recommendation as to 
India to the English Parliament. 

I am told that we are to come under a regular rule and that 
this is a scientific process, which insures unanimity and inter- 
national agreement. There is Russia, with paper money pay- 
able in roubles, which are never seen, and there is neither gold 
nor silyer in circulation, although they have an enormous war 
chest of $480,000,000 in gold. There is France, as I have shown, 
on the gold standard, with $700,000,000 of legal-tender silver. 
There is Austria-Hungary, with gold and silver. There is Hol- 
land, with a ies silver circulation, though on a gold standard, 
and so on. But I will read the synopsis, though Ican not refrain 
from giving acrumb of comfort to my friends the Populists. 
Here is a prosperous country, that has neither gold nor silver, 
but entirely irredeemable paper. The Herschell commission 

` say in the case of Brazil: 


The case of Brazil is perhaps the most remarkable of all as showing that 
a paper currency without a metallic basis may, if the credit of the count 
is good, be maintained at a high and fairly steady exchange, although it 
absolutely inconvertible and has been increased by the act of the Govern- 
ment out of all proportion to the growth of the population and of its foreign 
e case, it need hardly be said. is not quoted as a precedent which 


trade. Th 
it is desirable to follow. 

The Brazilian standard coin is the milreis, the par gold value of which is 
27d. A certain number were coined, but have long since left the country, 
and the currency is and has since 1854 been inconvertible papar: The in- 
convertible paper was more than doubled between 1865 and 1 but the ex- 

was about the same at the two periods, and very little below the par 
of 27d. It had gone down to 14d. in 1 the date of the war with Paraguay, 
but had risen again, and was, in 1875, as high as 28d. In 1869. when the 
quantity of paper money was increased from £12,468,000 to £18,322,000, the 
mean rates of exchange showed an advance of about 11} per cent. Since the 
revolution which displaced the em and established the republic the paper 
issues of the banks were increased by more than £30,000,000 in less than three 
years, so that 3 issue in 1892 amounted to 251.372. T0. and as the result 
of 4 of hed credit the exchange in that year ranged from 10}d. 
tol 


It is a remarkable fact that Brazil to-day has neither gold nor 
silver as a basis, but has simply fiat and inconvertible money. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the fluctuation in exchange? Will the 
Senator please read that again? 

Mr. VEST. In 1892 it was from 10} pence to 15%. That was 
under an issue of £30,000,000 in three years, which, as a matter 
of course, affects exchange in any country. But I come now to 
the synopsis and conclusion of the commission after examinin 
` all the financial systems of the world: , 


Itis impossible thus to review foreign systems of currency without feeling 
that, however admirable may be the precautions of our own currency sys- 
tem, other nations have adopted erent systems which appear to have 
worked without difficulty, and have enabled them to maintain for their re- 
spective currencies a gold standard and a substantial parity of exchange 
with the gold-using countries of the world, which has, unfortunately, not 
been the case with This has been effected underall the following con- 
ditions, viz— 


T ask attention to this extraordinary condition of financial af- 
fairs, when it is demanded of us that all thé world shall come to 
one ratio and standard of value— 


o) With little or no gold coin, as in Scandinavia, Holland, and Canada; 
(b) Without a mint or gold coinage, as in Canada and the Dutch East 


Indies; 
(e) With a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly ot overvalued and in- 
Aade silver. which is legal tender to an unlimited amount, asin France 
and other countries of the Latin Union, in the United States, and also in 
Germany, though there the proportion of overvalued silver is more iim- 
ited, the mints in all these countries being freely open to gold, but not to 
silver, and in some of them the silver coinage ha ere 

(d) With a system under which the banks part with gold freely for export, 
as in Holland, or refuse it for export, as in France; 

(e) With mints closed against private coinage of both silver and gold, and 
with a currency of inconvertible paper, as has been temporarily the case in 


Austria; 

(f) With a circulation based on — 5 but consisting of token silver, which, 
however, is legal tender to an unlimited extent as in the West Indies. The 
case of Holland and Java is very remarkable, since in thatcase the gold 
standard has been maintained without difficulty in both countries, although 
there is no mint in the Dutch East Indies, no stock of gold there, and a 
moderate stock of gold in Holland; whilst the opener consists of silver 
and paper legally and practically inconvertibie into gold, except for pur- 
poses of export. The case of Canada, which maintains a gold standard 
without a gold coinage, is also very remarkable. 

The case of Austria- he pa is also interesting, and presents a remark- 
able contrast to that of India. 

It will be seen that a country with asilver standard, and a currency con- 

of over valued silver but chiefly of iInconvertable paper, has 

been able, by closing its mints be gery private coinage for a series of years, 

and whilst still continuing to coin silver on Government account, to main- 

tain a fairly steady rate of exchange with gold using countries for aconsider- 
able period preparatory to adopting a gold standard. 


In the face of this statement, what becomes of the argument 
that we can not maintain exchange with the gold countries of 
Europe if we have silver coinages in the United States? Here 


Ihave read the absolute proof that these countries maintain 
their exchanges, and yet some of them have silver and gold, 
some have silver alone, others have paper inconvertible into 
either silver or gold. 

I repeat my statement, that this financial question, instead of 
being one of a great national brotherhood, of which we have 
heard so much lately, is simply amatter of adjustment accord- 
ing to the self-interest of the countries which are called upon to 
act for themselyes. If, with our resources, we can not maintain 
any el ng I am mistaken in the American people and their 

istory. 

We have come to 8 of the ways. We are now at 
that point when one leads to the gold standard and the 
other to the bimetallism which our fathers established, and 
which the policy and traditions of this country have always 
favored. hat we may consider it with a deep sense of the 
responsibility resting upon us for ourselves and our posterity is 
the duty of every legislator. Ifa Democrat can neste a Demo- 
crat in the larger sense of the term, he should not a proach it; 
if a Republican can not be a Republican without looking to his 
party standard and the narrow signification of nomenclature, let 

im not approach it; if our friends, the Populists, can not con- 
sider this question without antagonism to both the old parties, 
they have forgotten the meaning of the name of their party, the 
People's party of the country. 


APPENDIX A. 
AVERAGE GOLD PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND OF SILVER, 


Calculated by Augustus Sauerbeck, esq., of 3 9 Street Buildin 
E. C.. London, in his long and elaborate paper on ices of Commodities 
and the Precious Metals (Journal of Statistical Society, September, 1886), 
and continuation of it (Journal of Statistical Society, March, 1892). The 
commodities are the forty-five leading articles of commerce, or thereabou! 
valued separately, but classified under six general heads: “ Vegetable food.“ 
“Animal food.” * Coffee, sugar, and tea.) Minerals" (chiefly metals and 
coals), “Textiles,” and “Sundry materials“ (such as cotton, flax, hemp, 
jute, wool, silk, oil seeds, petroleum, chemicals, indigo, timber). The lists 
and valuations show the greatest care, and are accepted generally as abso- 
lutely reliable. Mr. Sauerbeck erie! recognizes the appreciation of 
gold, His evidence and statistics in the Report of Gold and Silver Commis- 
= ana its appendix are valuable, 

ow these 


ces are calculated is explained above. 
Average gold prices of commodities and of silver. 
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7 99 | 110 89 102 | 101 | 101.0 
119 | 102 | 108 92 107 | 105 | 101.5 
87 97 88 96 S St $1 | 101.0 
85 102 89 98 88 98 94 | 102.0 
99 107 98 97 90 100 99 | 101.4 
102 96 97 91 92 99 98 | 99.9 
98 98 H 91 | 123 107 | 101 | 100.9 
87 99 89 93} 149 115 103 | 101.1 
79 106 88 96 | 162 119 | 105 | 100.9 
84 97 91 91 134 108 | 101 | 100.3 
95 9i 95 91 130 107 102 100. 5 
115 94 101 87 | 110 100 100 | 99.7 
113 96 | 100 85 1 99 93 | 99.6 
91 98 O4 89} 109 100 98 | 99.6 
88 95 93 89 | 106 99 96 | 99.6 
94 100 98 83 | 103 101 100 99.7 
101 104 | 102 127 114 115| 109 99.2 
106 106 | 107 | 141 103 114| 111) 97.4 
105 105 | 104| 116 92 96 | 100| 102| 95.8 
93 100 100 101 88 92 93 96 | 93.3 
92 98 99) 90 85 95 91 95 86.7 
100 103 | 101 81 8&5 94 89 94| 90.2 
95 90 96 74 78 88 8i 8&7 | 86.4 
87 87 90 73 74 85 78 83| 84.2 
89 88 94 79 81 89 8i 88 | 85.9 
81 84 91 77 77 86 80 85 | 85.0 
& 76 89 79 73 85 80 84 84.9 
82 77 89 76 70 84 77 82 831 
71 97 63 79 68 68 81 73 76| 83.3 
68 88 63 vel 66 65 76 70 72| 79.9 
6 87 60 72 67 63 oo 67 69 | 74.6 
64 79 67 70 69 65 67 67 68 | 73.3 
67 82 6 72 78 64 67 69 70| 70.4 
6 66 75 7 75 70 68 70 72| 70.2 
65 8 70 73 80 66 69 71 72| 78.4 
75 81 7i 77 76 50 63 68 72 | 74.1 
e| 84} e| 73| 72 56| 63 e| 683] 68.4 
Average, 1882-1891 71 89 69 77 73 66 74 Ti 71 77.2 
Average, 1878-1887 79 95 76 8⁴ 73 71 81 76 79| 82.1 


In addition to this, I append a table showing the remarkable 
tenacity with which the prices of wheat and cotton have adhered 
to the value of silver: $ 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator desire to proceed this 
evening? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very happy to give way if the Senator 
desir-s to move an adjournment or to go into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to ask what 
disposition is proposed to be made of the joint resolution which 
has been pending? 

Mr. CO KRELL. Let the jointresolution still lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that other Senators desire to speak 
on it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will lie on 
the table. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iask that the table which my colleague 

resented and asked to have printed with his speech may also 
125 rinted as a separate document. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? 7 

Mr. HOAR. What is the request? 

Mr. COCKRELL. A table whicb my colleague requested to 
be printed, giving ratios, etc., was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, and I ask that it be printed as a separate document, so 
we may have it without the whole speech. It is Soetbeer’s sta- 
tistical table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 
the table referred to will be 1 as a separate document. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the desire of my colleague is to 
speak to his own resolution, and not to the pending resolution. 
I had an understanding that I should follow the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST], but I have no desire to speak until my col- 
league has spoken. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I now ask that the resolution 
submitted by me on the 8th instant may be laid before the 
Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield, I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr, LODGE. Iwill yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before ae the question 
on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, the Chair will lay 
before the Senate the resolution referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. 1 which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account of 
the unfortunate condition of business; and 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 
ta nce repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: 

erefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to repeal the hasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22. 
at 2 o’clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration ofexecutive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, August 15, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 14, 1898. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Edward C, Butler, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion the United States to Mexico, vice Charles A. Dougherty, 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Norborne T. N. Robinson, of Louisiana, to be assistant solicitor 
of the Treasury, vice Felix A. Reeve, resigned. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


William C. Perry, of Kansas, to be attorne 
States for the district of Kansas, vice Joseph 
CONSUL. 
Otto H. Boyesen, of Grand Forks, N--Dak., to be consul of the 


United States at Gothenburg, Sweden, vice Charles H. Shepard, 
recalled. 


of the United 
Ady, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Vermont, in the State of Vermont, to succeed 
George G. Benedict, resigned. . 

CHIEF ENGINEER REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

First Assistant Engineer Edward F. Hedden to be chief en- 
ginos in the Revenue Cutter Service, in place of Horace Hassell, 

eceased. 

FIRST ASSISTANT ENGINEER REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Second Assistant Engineer Eugenious A. Jack to be first as- 
sistant engineer in the Revenue Cutter Services, to succeed Ed- 
ward F. Hedden, promoted. 

SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

William E. Maccoum, of Maryland, to be a second assistant 
engineer in the Revenue Cutter Service, to succeed Samuel B. 
MeLenegan, resigned. 

PENSION AGENT. 

George W. Skinner, of Big Cove Tannery, Pa., to be pension 
agent at Pittsburg, Pa., vice Herbert H. Bengough, to be re- 
moved. 

SECRETARY OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Thomas J. Lowe, of Guthrie, Okla., to be secretary of Okla- 

homa Territory, vice Robert Martin, to be removed. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 

John J. Beavers, of Benton, Ark., to be register of the land 
Office at Little Rock, Ark., vice Patrick Raleigh, resigned. 

Edwin P. Harman, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land 
office at Denver, Colo., vice John A. McBeth, to be removed. 

Wiliam D. Lindsay, of Guthrie, Okla., to be register of the 
land office at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Thomas J. 
Lowe, nominated to be secretary of Oklahoma Territory. 

Edward G. Spilman, of Huntington, W. Va., to be register of 
the land office at Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Jacob 
C. Robberts, term expired. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
James C, Caldwell, of Kingfisher, Okla., to be receiver of pub- 


lic moneys at Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Jacob V. 
Admire, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 14, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HAD- 
DAWAY, D. D. 

eh ournal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

On Enrolled Bills Mr. Pearson, Mr. Russell, Mr. Latimer, 
Mr. Hines, Mr. Hager, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Gillett of Massachu- 
setts. 

On Mileage—Mr. Lynch, Mr. Strait, Mr. Pendleton, and Mr. 
Mahon. 

On Accounts—Mr. Rusk, Mr. Paynter, Mr. Tate, Mr. Mutchler, 
Mr. Ikirt, Mr. Wells, Mr. Post, Mr. Wright of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Marvin. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate 


during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the appropriate com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of 
the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 


8, 1793. 
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MILEAGE OF SENATORS, REPRESENTATIVES, AND DELEGATES. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the jointresolution which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Indiana[Mr. HOLMAN] 
_ asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 3) immediately available the appropriation 
for mileage of rs and Members of the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation for mileage of Senators, Members of 
the House of Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories made in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1894, 

ved March 3, 1893, be, and the same is hereby, made immediately avail- 

e and authorized to be paid to Senators, Members of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, and Delegates from the Territories for attendance on the first 

session of the Fifty-third Congress: Provided, That payments hereunder shall 

be in lieu of mileage authorized 2 law for attendance at the first regular 
or the next session of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Pow- 


ERS] De vats 

Mr. HOLMAN. believe it is in order anyhow, Mr. Speake, 

The SPEAKER. The only reason why the Chair asked unani- 
mous consent was, that an order was adopted by the House in 
relation to the pending bill which seems to assign all the time 
to its consideration until the period when the vote should be 
taken. Therefore the Chair did not feel that, without consent, 
he could interrupt or take away any part of the time which had 
been 8 ee upon for debate. 

Mr. HOL: . This resolution simply makes available now 
the appropriation which was made for next session. 
Mr. POWERS. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further ebjection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill demand the previous question. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Suppose this called'session should not con- 
tinue very long, as the country hopes it will not. Suppose, for 
instance, having acted upon the financial question, having re- 
pealed the ing clause of the Sherman bill, and having 
given the banks the right to issue circulation up to the par value 
of their bonds; suppose we should get away by the Ist of October, 
does the gentleman’s joint resolution that we shall not 
have mileage for coming to this extra to which we have 
been called properly by the President of the United States, and 
not by any act of ours? 

Mr. HOLMAN. This measure does not prejudge that subject. 
It leaves it all open. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. It appears to me that it does 
prejudge it. I think the gentleman should have offered a joint 
resolution giving us our mileage and also allowing us the usual 


amount for a? 
Mr. HOLMAN. That is provided for already. 
Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Fer the extra session? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Well, this may not be an extrasession. We 
can not positively answer as to how long we will be in session. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. It was called as an extra ses- 
sion. Now, I do not know but we may desire to have stationery, 
and we ought to be allowed to have a settlement for that, if we 
should sit here for a couple of months. 
Mr.-COOMBS. You can get the stationery allowance now. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I have seen the same thing 
done before at a called session, and I simply rise to say that in 
my opinion the joint resolution ought to refer only to the extra 
session, and not to apply in anyway to the regular session in De- 
cember, for the country wants us to getout of this session as soon 
as we can—to adjourn long before the first Monday of December. 
Mr. HOLMA If I had thought, Mr. Speaker, that any ob- 
3 was to be raised, I would not have offered the resolution. 
e question to which my friend has referred will come before 
the House for consideration at a later time. For the present 
this seems to be the safer course to pursue. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. ill not the gentleman con- 
sent to amend by striking out the words ‘‘in lieu of ?” 
Mr. HOLMAN. I would not like to do that at present. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. „And let the resolution read 
without that proviso concerning the session? 
Mr. HOLMAN. That comes up later. 
Mr. REED. It always comes up later, 
Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the previous question. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. As the question has been 
brought up, we might as weil setile it here. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
previous question. 


a 1 of Pennsylvania. Imove to strike out the words 
u 5 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
previous * í 


Mr. HO 


rm. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. You can not call the pgevious 
question when I have the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The resolution gives satisfaction to those 
gentlemen who have examined it. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I insist on the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Rather than consume the time of proper de- 
bate I prefer to withdraw the measure. 

Mr. REED. Withdraw it, then. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania thatstriking out the three words “in lieno!” would 
not accomplish the gentleman's purpose. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. { want to strike out all the 
words n to make this really apply to the session that 
might unfortunately continue until December. 

2 HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please present his 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I had called the previous question, I think. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania has, how- 
ever, been recognized, and understood that he had the floor. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman from 
Indiana had better let this lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I submit the resolution to whatever action 
the House deems proper. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Then I move to strike out 
the words which by implication extends this to the December 


session. 

Sa ghee Will the gentleman please indicate those 
words ? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the 
words in lieu of ” and the words following. 

The SPEAKER. That does not accomplish the purpose 
sought. The gentleman will please look at the resolution. 

ir. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. Let the resolution be reported 


again. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can examine the resolution. 
Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the 
proviso. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, so that 
the House may understand what it is. 
The resolution was again reported. 
3 O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the pro- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the previous question on the reso- 
lution and amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to strike 
out the proviso. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 91, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and Aesi 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

: To Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, for ten days, on account of 
sickness. 


5 AN. I must insist on the resolution in its present 
0 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. LA from the Committee on Enrolled Bilis, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker Soasi the 
same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate 
during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the appropriate 
commemoration of the ene hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, Septem- 
ber 18, 1793. 

SILVER. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOAT- 
NER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen who have here- 
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_tofore addressed the House on the pending bill and amendments 
have very graphically described the present condition of the 
country and the dangers which confront us. The gentleman 
from 8 York [Mr. HENDRIX], speaking on the last legislative 
day, said: 

Task you to listen to the oe of hundreds and hundreds of work- 

shops and factories that are idle. I ask you to listen to the fears 
of dread pen that will come on with the blasts of winter. Iask you 
tolisten to the spoken fear that proceeds from themindsof men that weare 
entering upon a period black with sorrow and with woe. The condition of 
the country aboutus you well know. It is not necessary for me to tell you 
of the banks that are tottering, that are f: that have already suspended. 

It is not necessary for me to teli you that currency is ata premium in the 

city of New York to-day, and that it sold there yesterday at from one tofour 

dollars premium. 

The gentleman proceeded in eloquent language to further de- 
pict and describe the conditions prevailing in the country at 
this time. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] also de- 
scribed the condition prevailing in the West, and besought this 
House to exert its constitutional power to relieve that condition 
by appropriate legislation. The gentleman from New York, 
further 5 himself to this subject, denounced as rot“ 
the statement made by the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND] 
that this condition of things had been brought about, and pre- 
cipitated by the action of the members of this House who are 
deman the unconditional repeal of what is known as the 
Sherman law. 

The gentleman from New York denounced that statement as 
„rot,“ and yet, Mr. Speaker, neither he nor any other gentle- 
man who has spoken upon this subject has been able to show 
any connection between the Sherman law and the existing con- 
dition of It is very true that our banks are failing— 
that is, that they are suspending payment. It is true that enor- 
mous of money have been withdrawn from circulation and 
hoard 

But, Mr. Speaker, what connection has the Sherman law with 
this condition of things? The Sherman law authorizes and re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to buy four and one-half 
mitlion ounces of silver every month, and to issue the legal ten- 
der obligations of the Government in payment thereof. Andif 
any distrust is created by reason of the existence of the Sher- 
man law and of the purchases made under it, that distrust ought 
to be directed against the currency which the Government is is- 
suing and not against private institutions. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
if I learn that a debtor of mine is going to fail, I do not go and 

t his notes and bury them and lock them up in a safety vault; 
f take his notes and go to court for my money. 

Under the existing condition of th it is argued that, be- 
cause this Government is issuing a class of circulation which is 
upon an alleged insecure basis, and which men say it will be 
beyond the power of the Government to take care of, public con- 
fidence is destroyed. If public confidence were destro or 
undermined by reason of that fact, it would be public dence 
in the Government, and instead of runs upon the banks there 
would be runs upon the Treasury itself. Men would not have 
gone to their banks to draw out silver certificates for the pur- 
pose of hoarding them when they were told and believed that 
those certificates were going to fall to their intrinsic value of 
the bullion they represented. They would not hoard money 
ened were told and believed would be worth less than its 

value. 

If they had been alarmed by the legislation knownas the Sher- 
man act and by the purchases of silver made under it, they 
would have gone to the Treasury with those silver certificates, 
those obligations of the Government, and demanded that uni- 
versal monpy ” which the advocates of the pending bill seem to 
be so fond of. There would have been a run upon the Treasury 
instead of upon the prira banking institutions of the country. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I charge that the assertion made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is no ‘‘rot,” but is the truth. 

I charge, sir, that the advocates of this measure, these thick- 
and-thin gold men of the Democratic party and of the Republican 
party who have been endeavoring ever since I have been in Con- 
gress to force this Government to an issue of cheap bonds, are re- 
sponsible for the excitement which has created the destruction 
of public confidence and has caused a runupon the banks and the 
withdrawal of large amounts of money from circulation. They 
are the men who have sown the wind and we are now reaping the 
whirlwind. There is nothing in or about the Sherman law, there 
is no deduction that can be drawn from that law, which would 
justify anybody in making the assertion that the United States 
Government is not good for every obligation thatit has put upon 
the market. 

There is a provision on the Sherman law which declares it to 
be the established policy of this Government to maintain the 

ity between the two metals, gold and silver. Everybody 
ws that the United States Governmentis behind every single 
dollar that is issued under the Sherman law. ‘There is nota 


dollar issued under that law which is not redeemable in gold at 
the Treasury of the United States. Everybody knows that, and 
everybody knew that all along, and, if there is not gold enough 
in the Treasury to take care of those securities, every sensible 
man in this country knew, every banker knew, every editor 
knew, every politician knew, that this Government had credit 
in the markets of the worid to buy enough gold to redeem as 
much money as it could possibly issue under the Sherman law 
in ten years, that it could sell enough gold bonds in ten days to 
redeem every one of those obligations, and that it would do soif 
the necessity arose. 

Sir, the people have not lost confidence in the Government. 
You have heard of no one going to the Treasury and demandin, 
gold for the circulating notes of the Government unless he wan 
It for export. No man has gone there and asked for gold to hoard 
it, or to use it in the purposes of ordinary business. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Speaker, gold has been freely exchanged for the cur- 
reney of the country—the greenback, the Treasury note, the sil- 
ver certificate. 

In auppors of the charge that what os denominated the 
gold clique of the Democratic party and the gold clique of the 
Republican party are responsible for this unnecessary scare—for 
this scare which is without any foundation on earth, sega in 
the fears which have been created in the minds of the people—I 
call your attention, Mr. Speaker, and the attention of the coun- 
try to certain significant facts. 

During the last session of this Congress a determined effort 
was made here to obtain the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. Persons came here claim- 
ing to represent the incoming Administration, and insisting that 
we should repeal that provision; they insisted that a crisis would 
come upon the country unless that should be done. They made 
this demand, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the following declara- 
tion in the platform of the Democratic party, which every man 
elected on our side of the House is bound in honor and conscience 
to support: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1880 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of 


its ee, repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 


money of the country, and to the coinage of both and silver without dis- 
either metal or for but the dollar unit 
of co! of both metals must be of equal intrinsic exchangeable val 


usted through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
tion as shall ensure the maintenance of the ty of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mar and in pay- 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as tally 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the dratana 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluetuating currency. 

The President before his election, in reply to the notice of his 
nomination, said: 

‘The people are entitled to sound and honest currency. abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever 


So, sir, in June, 1892, the Democratic „in national con- 
vention assembled had declared that bimetallism was a possi- 
bility, and had pledged the faith and honor of the Democratic 
pariy to attempt its incorporation into the laws of the country. 

he nominee on that platform, in commenting upon it, had also 
declared that it was practicable and had laid down the lines 
upon which the attempt to earry it into execution should be 
made. But, sir, the echoes of the election had hardly died away 
before there was a committee here, before there were Demo- 
crats elected to this floor upon that platform, 1 by every 
consideration of honor and conscience to stand bY that platform, 
deman and insisting that this House should stultify itself 
and should stultify the Democratic party in the United States: 
that before we came into the possession of the Government, before 
we had the Executive and both branches of the legislative de- 
partment we should put an impassable barrier between us and 
ne OOM OECD? of the very purposes for which we were 
elected. 

Why, sir, gentlemen from New York, after having been elected 
on this platform in November, said in December that it was im- 
possible to execute the pledges contained in the platform, to 
maintain bimetallism in the United States. They say now it is 
nonsense and rot.“ The whole delegation of the Empire States, 
Republican and Democratic, standing upon a platform practically 
similar in every respect, with no distinction whatever in point 
of principle, come here and say that the platform on which we 
have gone before the people, and upon which we have carried the 


country is rot —is impossible of execution—is an idle dream; 
that bimetallism can never be accomplished. 


And this, I repeat, ` 
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Mr. Speaker, after they had pledged their honor and faith and 


the honor and faith of the Democratic party to make the effort. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. BOATNER. Iwil. 

Mr. WARNER. On behalf of myself, as one member from the 
State of New York, and I believe on behalf of the whole New 
York delegation, I want to say that we come here pledged to 

out, and we intend to hel 
pledge made in the Democratic platform at Chicago. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANE. Now is the time to do it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to hear this dec- 
laration. It is the first utterance with any such ring that I have 
heard since I have been on this floor. Why, sir, those who pose as 
the friends of the Administration were recognized on this floor 
to bring in a bill, and what was the bill? It was to repeal the 
“cowardly makeshift”—no more. 

I say that the national Democratic 

rinciple of bimetallism, leaving noth r the judgment of 

ngress except the question of ratio. I say that the Repub- 
lican party is essentially committed to the principle of bimetal- 
lism, car ng nothing to Congress except to fix the ratio. But 
the Republicans are under no responsibility in thismatter. We 
have control of the Governmentin allits departments, and upon 
us is the responsibility. The question is, are we going to carry 
out that platform, or are we going to repudiate it? 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 8 heretofore 
considered as one of the soundest men on our side of the House, 
brings ina bill which seeks to re a single section of that 
loxinlation which was declared to a “cowardly makeshift.” 
“A cowardly makeshift” in what? A ‘cowardly makeshift” 
because, while it pretended to be a measure in the interest of sil- 
ver und its restoration to circulation asa money metal, it stopa 
short of the fundamental principle of free coinage and put silver 
upon the plane of any ordinary commodity—made it mA 
and subordinate to gold, and therefore merely accumulated a stoc 
of bullion in the hands of the Treasurer, to be a menace to the 
general market. Therein consisted, sir, the element of the“ cow- 
ardly makeshift.” But if that was a ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” what, 
under the construction these gentlemen would give to the Demo- 
cratic platform, was the Democratic platform itself? If the Sher- 
man law was a cowardly makeshift,” as has been alleged, what is 
the Democratic platform, if we merely execute and carry intoef- 
fect one of the clauses, itself dependent upon the other clauses, the 
nonexecution of which defeats the intention of the convention 
and thwarts the will of the Blak I say what will be our an- 
swer to our constituents? tis to be our response when we 
are asked why we failed to carry out the pledges that were made 
* before election and by the Democratic platform in its de- 
claration of principles? TA 

For my part, sir, I consider that I have come here with in- 
structions. I consider that I have come here instructed by my 

ople to carry out every plank in the Democratic platform from 
ke 11 8 8 to end, and I shall do so to the letter, as far as my voice 
and ability will permit me todo. [Applause.] : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, referring to this question of responsibility 
for the existence of this scare, I wish to call the attention of the 
House briefly to an address which was delivered before the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and published on authority of that 
chamber on the 20th day of May by Mr. George E. Leighton, in 
which Mr. Leighton rehabilitates the calamity howl which he 
had uttered in 1886 about the effects of the Bland law, and in 
which he predicted as early as the 20th day of May that the 
country was to go to ruin and destruction because of the exist- 
ence of the Sherman act. He says: 

Ido not claim to have had ony. exceptional insight. It was simply the 
statement of a familiar law, as old as the world’s commercial history—a law 
which any monetary system must recognize, or it will break down. Its op- 
eration in the United States is as sure as in the tine Republic or Aus- 
tralia. To-day we are face to face with the conditions there set forth. The 
higher law has asserted its authority. Gold has been withdrawn and hoarded 
for future use. It has been por away in safe-deposit boxes in this city, as in 


every other, to an extent of which few persons are aware. Balances have 


been placed in foreign exchange. Foreign capital invested in gold has been 


and is still being withdrawn from the country before it can be paid back in 
depreciated silver, and all these causes, 5 silently and slowly, have 
caused the practical disappearance of gold from the ordinary channels of 
commerce. 


And it is a fact that these utterances were printed and spread 
broadcast throughout the United States; and they are in line 
with the editorials and utterances of those who were thick-and- 
thin advocates of monometallism, and demanded that this Gov- 
ernment should have the gold standard and the gold standard 
alone. This was before there was any serious disturbance and 
when the dangers to result from a continued execution of the 
Sherman act existed chiefly inthe imagination of the crusaders 
who had undertaken the task of frightening the country into 
abandoning the policy which the people declared for and adopt- 
ing the finan system advocated by Wall street and JoHN 

HERMAN. 


py is pledged to the 
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in carrying out, every single 


Now, sir, suppose that these political journals and these gen- 
tlemen whoseem to mold public opinion had immediately repiied 
to such utterances as that by showing that the Government of 
the United States is amply able to make good every dollur that 
it pays out, in whatever shape; that foreign capitalists ht 
withdraw gold as they see fit, but that the Government, under 
existing legislation and legislation to be adopted, can issue bonds 
if necessary to buy gold and thus to maintain its credit in the 
most ample manner and that it will do so if necessary; is it not 
perfectly apparent that such a line of argument would have con- 
vinced the people that there was no necessity, no reason, no bot- 
tom whatever to the fright which had seized upon them? 

Why, if you look at the list of banks which have failed, you 
will discover the fact that nineteen out of every twenty of them 
are not only absolutely solvent, but in the ordinary condition of 
affairs in this country would be held to be in afoudeting state— 
perfectly sound, perfectly solvent, with abundant assets to meet 
every obligation. And yet, notwithstanding this fact, bya sense- 
less fright, created by gentlemen who have put monometallism 
before every other consideration, the country has been fright- 
ened into an unwarranted condition of apprehension, a senseless 
scare, which has brought ruin and disaster in its wake. And I 
say that it is on these gentlemen, and those who came here last 
winter who insisted upon the repeal of the Sherman law, and 
those who have advocated from that time to this the doctrine 
that bimetallism is an impossibility, who have been demanding 
the repeal of the Sherman act, on them and on their shoulders 
alone rests the responsibility for the deplorable condition in 
which we find the country to-day. 

We are told that this is all rot.“ But, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is the truth is my candid, honest, sincere opinion. I do not say 
I do not pretend to say—that they e ted or anticipated any 
such results from their utterances and endeavors. I do not say 
that it was done with any such design or intention. But I do 
say that it is my firm belief that it was their intention to bring 
about such an apprehension, such a fear in the mind of the 
public, and thereby produce such a pressure on this body from 
the business community, that we would lose the exercise of our 
calmer judgment, and be compelled, in view of the public de- 
mand, to assent to an unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, 
and thereby leave the country on a gold basis, in line with 
Great Britain and 3 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House 
to the platforms of all the political parties. Ihave read the plat- 
form of the Democratic party. at is not capable of miscon- 
struction. It commits the Democratic party to the principle of 
bimetallism,or there is no meaning in the English language, 
The platform of the Republican party is equally clear and unam- 
biguous. I will ask the Clerk to read the paragraphs which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk, the first being the extract from the Re- 
publican platform. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Gold and silver money.—The American people, from tradition and interes 
favor bimetallism, and the Republican party demands the use of both gol 
and silver as standard money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to 
be determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of 
value of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of 
the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper shall be at all times equal. The 
interests of the producers of the country, its farmers, and its workingmen, 
demand that every aaan peper or coin, issued by the Government shall 
be as good as any other. e commend the wise and patriotic steps already 
taken by our Government to secure an international conference to adopt 
such measures as will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for 
use as money throughout the world. 


Mr. BOATNER. Now, Iwill ask the Clerk to read the platform 
of the People’s party upon the same subject. 

Mr. REED. Is it not worth while to read that part of the Dem- 
ocratic platform on the State-bank tax? The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WARNER] announces that the whole platfotm 
is to be carried out. 

Mr. BOATNER. If he is serious, that practically settles the 
question, and futher debate is nag wee 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from New York is in favor of 
the other, the country would like to know about it. 

Mr. BOATNER. will nowask the Clerk to read the para- 
graph of the platform of the People’s party relating to this sub- 


ject. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been 
demonetized to add to the pure power of gold by decreasing the value 
of all forms of property as well as human labor, and the supply of currency 
is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankruptenterprise, and enslave in- 
dustry. A vast conspiracy . mankind has been organized on two con- 
tinents, and it is ing ar taking possession of the world. If not met and 
overthrown at once it forebodes terrible social convulsions, the destruction 
of civilization, or the establishment of an absolute despotism. 


Mr. BOATNER. I was not referring to that special plank of 
the People’s party ppan but rather to the one in whizh itis 
de that the People’s party favor the free coinage of silver 
at a ratio of 16 to 1. ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, every member on this floor, except one, 
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was elected either upon the Democratic, the Republican, or the 
People's party platform. I found during the remarksof the gen- 
tleman from O . HARTER] the other day that he had not 
been elected upon the Democratic platform. he is neither a 
Republican nor a Populist, he is the lone independent in the 
House, and the only gentleman in the House who is entitled to 
the freedom of opinion upon this question. It seems that he did 
not adopt or indorse the Democratic platform, but wrote a plat- 
form for himself; so that he alone, I repeat, is entitled to vote as 
he pleases upon the question at issue without violation of pledges 
made by himself or his party. 

Now, the gentleman from Kan York, and other gentlemen who 
claim to represent the views of the President, say that they are 
in favor of bimetallism; but the question is, when are they in 
favor of it and how are they in favor of it? How do they pro- 
pose to carry the principle of bimetallismintoeffect? They had 
the opportunity to introduce a bill here reflecting their views, 
and the way they propose to give us bimetallism is to absolutely 
repeal all laws under which adollar of silver can be coined, 
which, as the gentleman from California [Mr. BOWERS] put it 
the other day, is a proposition to increase the circulation by de- 
stroying one-half of it. 

I repeat, sir, that if the gentlemen who are advocating the 
pending bill are in favor of bimetallism they should have brought 
us a bill which proposed to execute the provisions of the Chicago 
platform. They should have given us the wise legislation pro- 
vided for nf raged platform, by which the country could have the 
free use of both gold and silver. They should have conformed 
to the suggestion of the President in his message of acceptance, 
and safeguarded the free use of both gold and silver with such 
wise legislation as would secure the convertibility of the dollar, 
to carry into effect the views which His Excellency at that time 
entertained, and which he gave to the country in the shape of a 
formal letter of acceptance. 

Iwill not, Mr. Speaker, enter upon any discussion as to whether 
bimetallism is practicable or not. I will not enter upon any dis- 
cussion as to the effect which the legislation of the world has had 
on the price of silver. That was fully discussed years ago. The 
views now presented are ancient history, and the country has 
declared its wishes. Iwill not set my judgment against the ver- 
dict, and content myself with calling the attention of the House 
to the fact that we are bound and pledged by the platform upon 
which we were elected to attempt to carry bimetallism into effect, 
and that all political parties in this House are pledged to that 
common purpose. In my judgment the attempt to repeal exist- 
ing laws without the substitution of other legislation which will 
conform to the verdict of the people, as given in November, is a 
betrayal of the people who have trusted us and an abandonment 
ol the principles we profess, and upon which we asked and received 
their votes., I say that, as American Representatives, we have 
no right to do this. 

I see gentlemen around me elected upon the Democratic plat- 
form, elected by Democratic constituencies, elected by people 
who demand that the Democratic platform shall be executed to 
the letter, who say that they consider they are executing that 
platform by destroying the legislation which authorizes the 
coinage of silver and by not substituting any other legislation 
to take its place. Of course,if this is satisfactory to the con- 
sciences of these gentlemen it is satisfactory to me, but I want 
to see them face their constituencies. 

I want to hear from the country. 
Southern States, where we were only able to hold the people in 
line by pointing to this very plank in the platform and by 
pointing to Mr. Cleveland's letter of acceptance and by saying, 

‘the Democratic party is bound in honor and conscience to stand 
by it, that it has never betrayed the people before and will not 
do so in the future.“ We have got to go home if this bill passes 
and say, Gentlemen, 1 75 were correct when you said that the 
platform of the Republican party was a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. ou were correct when you said that the 
platform of the Democratic party was a mere snare to catch 
votes. You were right and we were wrong. You understood 
the situation, and we did not.” 

I do not believe that a House of Representatives, Democratic 
by nearly 100 majority, will ever go before the people with any 
such record. I believe it is a record which can not be maintained, 
can not be justified, and that we can not give any reasonable ex- 
cuse on our pee and say that we could not repeal the Sherman 
bill, and by the very same act provide legislation under which the 
principle of bimetallism provided for by the Chicago platform 
could be carried into effect and gold and silver coin could be 
coined by the United States upon equal terms. 

Isay, sir, that Ido not believe we could ever make any ex- 
planation to the people of any such betrayal of them, and I for 
one trust this House will not put us in such an attitude before 
the country. [Applause.] 
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I want to hear from the 


I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LAYTON]. á 

Mr. LA N. Mr. Speaker, we are now convened in extra 
session for the one purpose, above all others, of making such 
changes in our financial legislation as will best conduce to re- 
store the confidence of the ple in the stability of the money 
of the country. To this end the President, in whom the whole 
pope have confidence, with the approval of his able C:binet, 

as said to us in his most admirable and unanswerable m: 
that the first thing to do is to repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. Pursuant to this suggestion of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, who was elevated to his high office a 
second time with such unanimity, at a reasonably early hour 
viz, on the fourth 8 of the session, such a bill was introduced 
by the distinguished Representative from West Virginia [Mr. 

ILSON]. 

Thereupon the equally distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] gave notice that he proposes to so amend the bill 
as to provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1, or, in any event, not exceeding 20 tol. Or, in 
case of the failure of said amendments, then to substitute the 
“Bland-Allison act of 1878.” And then in a proper and com- 
mendable spirit it was agreed between the various sides of the 
question at issue that fourteen days’ debate shall be had before 
voting thereon, so as to give the subject that careful considera- 
tion its vast importance demands and all sides a fair opportunity 
to be heard. 

This debate has now progressed many days, and many learned 
and earnest speeches have been delivered upon substantially all 
sides of the question, from which, and the conferences going on 
at the other end of the Capitol, it is made apparent to all that 
the two great parties, ss represented in the Fifty-third Congress, 
are substantially divided on the question of finance into three 
classes, who may be appropriately named or called “single gold- 
standard men,” “free coinage or single silver-standard men,” 
and limited bimetallists.” 

For the present, until I see my way more clearly, at least, I de- 
sire to be classed with the latter, providing always sucha thing as 
bimetallism, limited or otherwise, is longer possible, consistent 
with the true and permanent prosperity of the country. And 
while I do not represent, nor am I authorized to speak for an 
member but myself, yet from many earnest conversations held 
with my immediate colleagues and other members on this floor 
and elsewhere, I am convinced that my class is numerously rep- 
resented here, and hence presents a fruitful field for converts to 
either the first or second class, providing we can be convinced 
by fact and argument, calmly and fairly presented, that bimetal- 
lism is no longer tenxble or maintainable in this country by rea- 
son of the present attitude of foreign nations. 

And why should not we, permit me to inquire, be friendly to 
bimetallism? Have not we from infancy, and our fathers before 
us, been taught that gold and silver is the money of our Consti- 
tution, in spirit if not in letter? Has not the big white dollar al- 
ways been held up and pointed out to us as the dollar of our 
daddies?” And above and beyond this, have not the platforms of 
both of the great parties for years and years reco A PN both as 
the money metals of the country? In support of this latter 
suffer me to 11 briefly from the last Re 
form, adopted at Minneapolis in June, 189: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and gate fe power of the dollar, 
whether silver or gold, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the pro- 
ducers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every 


dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any other, 
We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our Government 


uery, 
8 national plat- 
7 


to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as insure 
a ey of value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the 
wor 


In further support of and answer to the latter query, I now 
quote from the last Democratic national platform, adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice at Chicago in the same month and year: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard neon Bo the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating ` 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coin: 
of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeabie value or be ad- 
justed through international agreement or by such safeguards of le tion 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts; 
and we demand that all papercurrency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
8 his poli dal he ptotecti f th 

e upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of un- 
stable money and a fluctuating currency. 


And now in still further support of the same interrogatory I i 
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come nearer home to my beloved State of Ohio, which I have 
the honor to repregent in part on this floor. 


The coun’ has abi faith im the integrity triotism, and exalted 
courage of President e True to n and watchful of their 
terests, he will enforce honest and economical methods in the conduct of 

F pabio and secure to every section of the country the blessing of good 


I next quote from the Ohio Republican State platform adopted 
at Columbus last June: 

, composed of gold, silver, and f, maintained at 
eal puine nad under aten and aot State regulations 0 # 

And Inext quote from the Democratic State platform very 
recently adopted at Cincinnati: 

latform of the Democratic aco the 
National Convention at ¢ cago, and especially those Pordon 8 to 
the tarif and to currency legislation. 

Hence we see from these eee from the national plat- 
forms and our State (Ohio) platforms that both parties are com- 
mitted to bimetallism in some form or other. 

And as a message or gue to my State colleagues on this floor 
as to what our action should be in this great emergency, I take 
the liberty of here quoting further from the latter platform: 

We congratulate the country upon the early igo of measures of relief 

Pres s late m e to Co: ss, and we have confi- 
Sacco that the 8 will devise laws t to furnish such relief. 

I may be permitted to add here that this latter parag h met 
with the unanimous approval of the convention, coupled with five 
minutes continuous cheering. And hence I may inject here also 
that it does not look very much like an anti-Administration con- 
vention, as many newspapers would have us believe. ' 

In saying what I have relative to Ohio, or calling the attention 
of the House and my colleagues as I have to the platform of the 
party, I do not mean to be understood as reflecting in the slight- 
est roe upon any of my colleagues, or upor my distinguished 
colleague Mr, HARTER], who so ably addressed the House last 

week in support of a gold standard. I hold my colleague in 

high personal esteem. I know him to be earnest and conscien- 
tious in his views. I know him to be a successful business man 
of large and varied experience, a good Democrat, a hard student 
of economics and finance, and hence whatever he may say on 
this or kindred gc ees is justly entitled to earnest and serious 
eonsideration. Neither do I propose to censure, condemn, 
threaten, or abuse anyone for his views upon this complicated 
question. No converts either way are to be gained by such pro- 
eedure. In this connection I fully approve what is said in a re- 
cent editorial of the leading journal of this city : 

tisit discard their vici 

tein in hotign, and then let antisilver men of all sorts and conditions Im- 

bibe a more charitable, considerate, and becomingspirit. Thesilver men are 

not fools and traitors and conspirators. They do not belong to an inferior 

' order of virtue and 8 They are not here to be disciplined by 
conceited doctrinaires and snubbed by flabby Mu They are en- 
titled to their opinions. They represent constituents who honor and re- 
them. They are American citizens devoted to the nation’s welfare. 

Wed they must be met as such by those who propose to help or be helped by 

them in solving the problem of the day. 

And, on the other hand, had this same editorial also condemned 
the silver men and their newspapers for their equally vicious 
trade in fiction and attacks upon those they somewhat viciously 
call ‘‘gold bugs of Wall street and London,” it would have met 
my hearty indorsement also. In times like these it does not 
become us to indulge in epithets or hard names, nor will the 
people in their struggles for relief long endure it. In this same 
connection I would kindly say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. e whom personally and for whose sin- 
cerity, candor, and ability I also entertain high regard, that he 
can not hope to win votes from my class by any threats as to the 
dire ty that will befall us at the hands of our respective 
constituencies. 

I remember well, as does, no doubt, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, that during the discussion of this same question in the 
Fifty-second Conress a Representative from the State of Ten- 
messee, who was recognized as the able lieutenant and counselor 
of the gentleman, while earnestly protesting against the oppo- 
sition of one of his colleagues from the same State, from the 
Memphis district, most vehemently warned him that his con- 
duct would result in his misrepresented oonan Mau a felogating 
him to the rear when next a candidate. But in Iooking aroun 
this Hall we notice the shoe got on the other foot, for we see 
here the smiling countenance of the gentleman from Memphis, 
while it is said these Congressional ls will know the other 
gentleman no more forever. 

Times and circumstances change, and many good and intelli- 
gent men change with them. At one time in the history of this 
country many of our fathers, and many of the ablest and best 
men now on this floor, believed that slavery was right. They do 
not believe so now. At one time many of the best men of this 
country believed in“ Knownothingism,” which swept the land 
like a whirlwind in 1854~55. They do not believe so now. Later 


on many of the flower of this lard honestly believed that a State 
had a right to withdraw from the Union and establish a govern- 
ment of own. They do not believe so now. Still later on 
many of the bright minds of the country, and a great portion of 
the masses, believed in fiat money—‘ Greenback „ 80 called. 
= 785 aos ponve it now. ; 
ater a large majority of the people seemed to prefer 

tection and the e party. They do not do so now. Aud 
hence none should be blamed or censured for chang’ their 
mind, providing always it is honestly done. It is scarcely nec- 
essary for me to say to the ‘‘ silverites” of the Rocky Mountain 
regions, for whom I have the warmest sympathy, that neither 
can our support be secured by any threats of secession, revolu- 
tion, or riding in blood up to the bridle bits. When I say this I 
do not refer to the representatives of those small States or Ter- 
ritories on this floor, for I understand they utterly repudiate any 
such sentiment, 

No, gentlemen, all this should be thrown aside, and a friendly, 
charitable, patriotic spirit manifested here that will best accom- 
plish that which the emergency demands. It is an absolute 
truism that all important legislation is the result of a series of 
compromises. If it be within the bounds of possibility then let 
us throw aside all partisan and sectional feeling, and, rising 
above all of these, resolve that we will speedily do what all the 
people say should be done, viz, speedily re the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. And to this end we of the third 
class—the conservative party—beg of you Republicans and De- 
mocrats of the first and second class to come together, for the 
present at least, on some common ground, so that the people’s 
will may be done, confidence restored, and business resumed. 

By reason of the fact that this great question has, most un- 
fortunately, to a certain extent at least, well-recognized sec- 
tional lines, Ohio, in common with her sister North Central 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, is sur- 
rounded on three sides with States favorable to the other classes 
I haye named; on the east with the Eastern States almost solidly 
for the gold standard, and on the south and the west by States 
and Territories largely in favor of the white metal. Hence, 
geographically speaking, if I may be permitted to use the ex- 
55 and it is entitled to any consideration in this debate, 

hio, by reason of her location and her surroundings, is natu- 
rally inclined to be conservative and somewhat undecided upon 
this question; and if the way can be found, in a spirit of com- 
promise, to vote for the repeal of the obnoxious purchasi 
clause of the Sherman act, and at the same time retain bimetal- 
lism as a part and parcel of the monetary policy of this Govern- 
ment, it should be adopted. 

Just now, as indicated by the many able addresses made on 
this floor within the last few days, the first classsay nothing but 
a single gold standard will do the work: but we conservatives, 
who are very loth to abandon bimetallism, shake our heads and 
say, No, that will not do, for it destroys silver as money entirely. 
On the other hand, the second class say that the only solution is 
the free coinage of silver ata certain ratio, which means the silver 
standard only. Wesay, No, that will not do, either, for it will drive 

old from the country. We think thera is, there certainly must 
Be, some sort of middle ground that will accomplish the purpose 
quite as well and preserve both of the money metals, to a certain 
extentat least. For instance, it has been suggested that we coin 
all the silver bullion now on hand and many millions more to a 
certain limit. Why would not this be a happy medium, for the 
present at least? With something like this, as one of the con- 
servatives I would vote for the bill. Free and unlimited coin- 
age at any of the pro d ratios as we now see it would be but 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire—would give no per- 
manent relief—and hence we can not vote-for it at this time. 
If some such reasonable compromise can not be reached, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of President and this Administra- 
tion in whose judgment and patriotism I have the greatest con- 
fidence, and in compliance with what I believe to be the wishes 
of substantially all of the twenty-three thousand intelligent 
Democratic voters of my district and the will of about fifteen 
thousand Republican voters as well, I will vote for the bill now 
under consideration, without the proposed amendment or sub- 
stitute. I will do this, however, relying upon the good faith, 
the honor, and the patriotism of a mocratic Administration 
and a democratic Congress, coming from the East and the West, 
the North and the South, if they will but signify such inten- 
tion—that at the earliest reasonable opportunity in the nec 
regular session of this body some permanant legislation shall 
be enacted on the lines laid down in our Chicago platform, that 
will give all our peopie good, sound, stable money worth dollar 
for dollar all the world wide. 

I would also suggest, as conferring an immediate source of re- 
lief to a large extent at least, that in accordance with the third 
plank of our Ohio Siate platform, the national banking laws be 


- A 


so amended as to permit them to issue their currency to an 

amountequal to the par value of the United States bonds which 

they may deposit with the United States Treasurer to secure 

their circulation, instead of but 90 per cant thereof as now, to 

the end that the volume of currency may be immediately in- 
ased 


cre ; 

And while it may not be possible to adopt any tariff legisla- 
tion at this session, yet itseems to me that in order to fully re- 
store confidence and promotes business prosperity, we ought not 
toadjourn until we have called down the cold, audacious bluff that 
is now so shrewdly going the rounds of the Republican press— 
to the effect that we really have no serious intention to disturb 
the McKinley bill—by passing a resolution in substance that at 
an early stage of the coming session we expect to, and will re- 
form, revise, and reduce the tariff on the lines laid down in our 
Chicago platform in accordance with the will of a very large 
majority of the voters of this land, as expressed at the ballot 
box last November. 

In other words, that we will place substantially all raw mate- 
rial on the free list, reduce the tariff on all the necessaries of 
life that go to furnish the poor man his food, his home, his cloth- 
ing, his shelter, aud his fuel; increase the tariff on the luxuries, 
repeal all bounties and subsidies. If thisdoes not produce suffi- 
cient revenue, add $1 per barrel on beer and 35 cents on whisky. 
If sufficient is not yet forthcoming, make up the residue by a 
fair and well-regulated tax on large incomes and inheritances. 
[Applause.] 

n believe that this action is due to the business of 
the country, to the producer, the manufacturer, the consumer, 
the importer and the merchant, so that they may know on what 
lines these changes will be made, arrange their business ac- 
cordingly and thus revive trade and commerce, for tariff reform 
will surely and speedily come. 

All this baing done, I believe this extraordinary session could 
terminate in the sure hope that our action would meet the ap- 
proval of our constituents, and that in a short time confidence 
would be once more restored and general prosperity would again 
prevail. [A piane 

Mr. PA SON. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the House 
on its good temper. Weare in the midst of a great financial 
crisis. Not only are the eyes of the American people upon us, 
but the eyes of the civilized world. On occasions like this we 
are called upon to test the value, the wisdom, and the safety of 
our institutions. We are required, in the name of the people, to 
understand and to rightly solve a most dificult problem. If 
there was ever a time in the history of the American Congress 
when the representativos of the people should be cool, dispas- 
sionate, patriotic, and intelligent, itis now. 

Tam no flncier. I have nota dollar on earth invested in 
any moneyed institution; and whatever information I have on 
this subject has been aeduired since I entered public life, and 
for the sole purpose of enabling me to discharge a duty which I 
owe to my constituency and the country at large. 

In the discussion of every important question there are always 

ints on which the disputants are agreed, Onthis question I 
Phink I can safely say that all intelligent men are agreed on the 
following propositions: 

It is recognized by all enlightened, and especially by all com- 
mercial countries, that there is an absolute necessity fora fixed, 
uniform, and certain standard of value. Gold and silver are 
recognized the world over as the two money metals. I believe 
I may any furthermore, that the double standard of gold and 
silver, if it can be maintained, is admitted to be more uniform, 
fixed, and certain than a single standard composed of either 
metal. Again, it is universally conceded by intelligent men on 
this subject that the double standard can not be maintained un- 
less the legal ratio corresponds substantially with the commer- 
cial or market ratio. They are also agreed that where the sin- 
gle standard is gold in a country it may ely use a large volume 
of silver as subsidiary to the gold, whereas in a country where 
silver is the standard gold can not be used at all. 

There is not a country on the earth where the gold standard 
revails in which there is not a large circulationof silver. The 
nited Kingdom has acirculation of over $100,000,000, The Em- 

re of Germany hasa circulation of more than $210,000,000. The 

public of France has a circulation of $700,000,000. This coun- 
try has silver now in circulation and hoarded in the Treasury 
amounting toabout$700,000,000. Now, there is not a silver coun- 
try on the habitable globe where gold is not treated as a com- 
modity. It is a commodity in China, it is a commodity in Mex- 
ico, it is a commodity in all of the South American Republics. 
Wherever silver is the standard, gold is eliminated from circu- 
lation and silver alons is the medium of exchange. 

The doctrine of the monometallist is that no single govern- 
ment or combination of governments can fix a dou standard 
between gold and silver that will so dominate the market as to 
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make the commercial ratio conform to the legal ratio. They 
therefore insist that the maintenance of a double standard is im- 
ble, and that all governments must eventually adopt either 

he single gold or single silver standard. f 

Bime ts, on the other hand, insist that it is possible to 
hold the two metals on a parity,and that the double standard 
insures more volume, safety, and uniformity to the currency of a 
country. However, they are divided into national and interna- 
tional bimetallists. The national bimetallist contends that for 
the first eighty years of our national existence we coined both 
gold and silver until silver in 1873 was demonetized, They say 
that when you destroy the use of an article you destroy the de- 
mand for it and it goes down in price. They insist that follow- 
ing the demonetization of the silver dollar in 1873 there was a 
rapid, decline in the prices of silver, and that if it was remon- 
etized the demand for it would be so increased as to restore it 
on a parity with gold. 

The international bimetallist insists that every enlightened 
country in the world, that every commercial nation on the earth, 
including the United States, has abandoned the double standard 
and adopted the single gold standard; and that in view of these 
facts, and the constant variation in the commercial value of sil- 
ver, it is impossible for any single government to fix a ratio 
which will dominate the silver market of the world, and there- 
fore that bimetallism is impracticable and impossible without 
international coöperation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the question under discussion is simply 
this: My friend from West Virginia pair- WILSON] has intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the purchasing clause of what is knownas 
the Sherman act, My friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], un- 
der the order adopted by the House, proposes to offer certain 
amendments to that bill. The first amendment is for the free, 
unlimited, and independent coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1. If that is voted down, then an amendment to coin it ata 
ratio of 17 to 1. If that is voted down, then at a ratio of 18 to 1. 
If that is voted down, then ata ratio of 19 to 1. If that is voted 
down, then at a ratio of 20 to 1; and if that is voted down, then 
he proponos to offer as a substitute what is known as the Bland- 
Allison act, passed in 1878. : 


Should we adopt the free, unlimited,and independent coinage ` 


of silver, at either of the ratios named in the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri? In arriving at the con- 
clusion that we should not, I have been largely infiuenced by the 
facts in our own experience. Before calling attention to shines 
I invite attention to a few of the facts of history which preceded i 
our first coinage law. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the commercial ratio between gold and silver was 10.75 to 
1, At the beginning of the seventeenth Su it was 12.25 to 
1. At the beginning of the eighteenth century it was 15,27 to 1. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century down to the 
year 1873, a period of one hundred and seventy-three years, there 
was unprecedented stability in respect to the commercial ratio 
between gold and silver. Atno time during those one hundred 
and seventy-three years did silver rise above the ratio of 15 to 1, 
or fall below the ratio of 16 to 1. The variance in the commer- 
cial ratio during the last fiscal year has been greater than it was 
during that entire period of one hundred and seventy-three 

s. There has been a greater variance in the commercial 
ratio between gold and silver since 1873 than there was in all 
the centuries transpiring from the discovery of America to that 
time. - 

In 1792, when Washington was President, Jefferson Secretary 
of State, and Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury, our fathers 
took up this question of the free and unlimited age of gold 
and silver. ilton found that the commercial or marketratio 
at that time was almost exactly 15 to 1. He ascertained that for 
one hundred years prior to that time the ratio had been about 
15 to 1, varying only very slightly. The bill which he prepared, 
and which was enacted into law, provided for coinage of gold at 
the rate of 24.748 grains of pure gold, and 27 grains of standard 
gold to the dollar, and 371i grains of pure silver, or 416 grains 
3 sedans silver to the dollar, the ratio being fixed at exactly 

tol. 

Now, I desire to impress upon the House the fact that these, 
the fathers of the Republic, and acknowledged statesmen of the 
age in which they lived, recognized the fact that the legal ratio 
had to correspond with the commercial or market ratio, or else 
the two metals could not be maintained in circulation, and thatthe 
ratio fixed by them was made to conform exactly with the mar- 
ket ratio for that reason. What was the result? Within less 
than five years after the passage of the act of 1792, and before 
Wash n retired from the Presidency, silver began to fall in 
the market. 

I desire pariaan a call attention to another fact. Our 
8 knew no difference between the gold and the silver 


They interchanged them on a parity, innocent of any 
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eee e there had been a departure of the legal from the 
comme ratio. But our grandfathers discovered before the 
year 1810 that gold was Silver had 


going out of circulation. 

gone down to 15.60 to 1. There was a profit to the brokers and 
sealpers of about 4 cents on the dollar, and that was a sufficient 
inducement to buy up the gola in circulation and ship it to for- 
eign parts. By the year 1810 gold had been practically elimi- 
nated from our currency. 

In 1834, during President Jackson’s second administration, the 
attention of Congress was called to this fact. A change in the 
ratio was recommended and on the floor of Congress it was de- 
clared without contradiction that not a dollar of gold had been 
in circulation in the United States for more than twenty years. 
The difference of 3 or 4 cents on the dollar had absolutely driven 
gold out of the country. The act of 1834 was panes fixing the 
Tatio at 16 to 1. At that time silver was worth about 15.60 to 1 
and Congress purposely increased the ratio so as to make gold 
the cheaper money, in order that it might be induced to flow 
into the country. This was accomplished by reducing the gold 
in Ki gold dollar from 24.748 to 23.2 grains, making the ratio ex- 
actly 16 to 1. 

By the act of 1837 a slight change was made by adding a frac- 
tion of gold to the dollar, making it 23. 22. This act was passed to 
make both the gold and silver dollar 900 parts fine and 100 parts 
alloy. Since that time we have had the standard gold dollar of 
25.8 grains and the standard silver dollar of 4123 grains. Now, 
what was the result of this ratio of 16 to 1? In 1828, when An- 
drew Jackson was first elected President of the United States, 
there were coined in the United States only $140,000in gold. In 
1836, when his successor was elected, there were coined over 
$4,000,000, and in 1847, just ten years after he retired from office 
and before the discovery of gold in California, there were coined 

$20,000,000 in gold. ` 

Now, what was the effect on silver? France was coining that 
metal at 154 to t, and the difference between that ratio and 16 to 
1, amounting to less than 4 cents on the dollar, was sufficient 
to cause silver to take itsdeparture to foreign countries. When 
gold was discovered in California, silver went up higher. The 
result was that gold, at the ratio of 16 to 1, became the cheaper 
money and silver was practically eliminated from our circula- 
tion. In 1852 we coined $56,000,000 in gold and only $999,000 in 
silver. Silver had been so completely eliminated from our 
circulation that the people were without small change, conse- 

uently, in the month of February, 1853, Congress, recognizin 

this condition of affairs, provided by law for the coinage of half- 
dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes in silver at the 
rate of only 384 grains to the dollar. These coins were made, 
confessedly cheaper than gold in order that no one would be 
induced to Toy aan up on speculation and send them out of 
the country. ey were made a legal tender to the amount of $5. 
In this way, the people secured small change for their daily 
transactions. 

So it appears that long prior to the war, in 1834, Congress pur- 

ly changed the ratio so as to invite gold into the country, 

X 8 showing that Andrew Jackson's administration of the Gov- 

ernment evinced a decided preference for gold. Again, in 1853, 

a preference for gold was shown by making silver subsidiary to 

that metal. From 1853 until the breaking out of the war gold 

was practically the standard and silver was used as mere token 
money. 

N — 8 under the act of 1792 silver was overvalued to the extent 
of 3 or 4 cents on the dollar. This made silver the cheaper 
metal, and the difference was sufficient to eliminate gold from 
our circulation and to practically bring the country to the single 
silver standard. Under the act of 1834 gold was overvalued and 
became the cheaper money, to the extent of 3 or 4 cents on the 
dollar, and the result was that the silver dollar was driven out 
of the country and fractional coins were introduced at a ratio 
which made them so much cheaper than gold that they remained 
with the people. 

Now, let us come to the amendments offered by my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. He proposes by his first amend- 
ment the free, unlimited, and independent 9 of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. Now, the average bullion price of a silver 
dollar for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1893, was 65.064 cents. 
This shows a difference between the legal and the commercial 
ratio of 35 cents on the dollar. I put it to every intelligent man 
on this floor, can we stand that? Can we coin silver at the ratio 

of 16 to 1 without bidding adieu to every gold dollar in circula- 
tion, and bringing this country abruptly and at once to the sin- 
gle silver standard? : 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Did not the gold leave this country upon 


the fixing of the ratioof 15 to 1 because France had a ratio of 154 
to 1; and did not the contrary effect take place when we adopted 


the ratio of 16 to 1, France still having a ratioof 155 to 1? Now, 
let me ask one other question. 

Mr. PA RSON. I would prefer one ata time, if you please. 

Mr. RA NS. This is in the same line as the other. If 
France, with silver to the amount of $19 per capita, a rate which 
inthis vated would give about 81,400, 000,000 of silver, can main- 
tain a ratio of 154 to 1, why can not we maintain the two metals 
at a parity on a ratio of 16 to 1, especially in view of the fact 
that if we should consume all the silver produced it would take 
ten years before we could accumulate the same quantity per 
capita which France now has? 

r. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, I am confining myself to 
our own experiences here in the United States. I shall not take 
time to elucidate what may have been the effect of the coinage 
laws of France or Germany on our currency. That they had the 
effect described in the question only goes to show that I am 
right in saying that the double standard can only be maintained 
b the instrumentality of international coöperation. I say 
that the fact remains that silver was the cheaper money by three 
or four cents on the dollar under the act of 1792, and that gold 
was 5 expatriated. Isay that gold was the cheaper 
metal by three or four cents on the dollar under the act of 1834, 
and consequently silver was driven out of the country. 

Now, in regard to the other question: I desire to say that in 
order to maintain her silver in circulation France has absolutely 
stopped the coinage of silver at her mints, as well as the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. She has not coined a dollar or purchased 
an ounce of silver, I believe, since the year 1878, and she has 
only been able to keep the silver already coined on a parity with 
gold by excluding that metal from her mints. This question 
is exactly within my line of argument, because if we repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act it would enable us, not 
only to maintain on a parity with gold every dollar of silver 
now in circulation, but to coin every ounce of silver in the 
Treasury and assimilate it with our currency. But we have 
got to follow the example of France and maintain the single gold 
standard, or we can not accomplish that result. 

Now, sir, I will pass-over the amendments of the gentleman 
from Missouri, proposing a ratio of 17 to 1, 18 to 1, and 19 tol, 
and go directly to the proposed ratio of 20 to 1. How will that 
result? I have gone to the Director of the Mint and secured the 
exact figures. Takethe averaged bullion value of the silver dol- 
lar in the open market for the last fiscal year, and it shows that 
a dollar coined at the ratio of 20 to 1 would be worth only 81 
cents. I putit to the House, can we afford in this crisis to de- 
liberately enact a law for the free, unlimited, and independent 
coinage of silver dollars of the intrinsic value of only 31 cents 
each? Isit not just as obvious as that the sun shines in the 
heavens, if we do it, that silver as the cheaper money will drive 
gold entirely out of circulation? 

If 3 or 4 cents on the dollar in favor of silver drove gold - out 
of circulation under the act of 1792, what would 19 cents on the 
dollar in favor of silver do at a time when every enlightened 
nation has demonetized silver and it is constantly fluctuating 
like iron and copper in the open markets of the world? 

But some of my friends may say I am putting silver to an un- 
fair test. They say that for the last twelve months silver has 
been under fire. Very well, let us concede that. I will go back, 
then, to the first day of July, 1885, and then I will reckon down 
to the 30th of June, 1893, a period of eight years, a period em- 
bracing a Republican administration, a period embracing a 
Democratic administration, a period embracing the extraordi- 
nary rise of silver after the passage of the act of 1890, anda 
period which leaves altogether out of the account the extra- 
ordinary flunctuations in the commercial value of silver during 
the month of July last. What do we find? We find that the 
averaged bullion value, during that period, of a silver dollar, 
coined at a ratio of 20 to 1, would be intrinsically worth exactly 
90.29 cents. 

Now, I put the question to the House again: If 3 or 4 cents 
difference drove gold out of the country under the act of 1792, 
and if 3 or 4 cents difference retired silver under the act of 1834, 
what, I ask, will 10 cents on the dollar do in this age of telegra- 
phy, in this age of boards of trade, in this age when the com- 
mercial transactions of the world are printed and daily placed on 
every man’s breakfast table? 

And now, sir, I desire to bed ir call the attention of the 
House to this phase of the question. The gentlemen favoring coin- 
age ofsilver at a ratio of 20 to 1 discreditsilver already coined at 
the ratio ot 16 to 1. They admit to that extent that the legal ratio 
between the two metals must conform to the commercial. How 
can any member abandon the ratio of 16 to 1 and go to the ratio 
of 20 to 1 without recognizing the importance of the market 
value of silver in fixing the ratio? Howcan he abandon a dollar 
of the bullion value of 65 cents and adopt a dollar of the bullion 
value of 81 cents with any degree of consistency? Why ad- 
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vance in the direction of the commercial ratio without going 
the entire way? To do so is an admission of the doctrine for 
which I am contending. The member who votes for the ra- 
tio of 20 tol abandons the field and concedes that the two metals 
can only be maintained in circulation on a parity so long as the 
ratio established by law coincides with the ratio established in 
the open market. His only justification lies in the fact that he 
may hope that the bullion value of the silver dollar may increase 
until it reaches a parity with gold. It is, however, inconceivable 
that a member of Congress would take the chance to drive gold 
out of the country and involve its commerce in the throes of 
ruin and bankruptcy in order that he ht see if his anticipa- 
tions as to the rise in silver were realized. 

Mr. Speaker, very much has been said by some of our friends 
in respect to the Chicago platform. The men who advocate the 
views which [entertain are charged with recreancy to the party 
platform and unfaithfulness to the pledges which the Demo- 
cratic party made to the people before its accession to power. I 
will read the financial plank of the platform adopted at Chicago: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 


1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of 
without discriminating against either metal, or charge for mintage; but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal, intrinsic, and 

ble value, or be adjusted thro international agreement, or 
ure the maintenance of the 
dollar atall times in 
and we demand that all 1 — 
e — 


th gold and silver, 


money and a fluctuating currency. 


No man on this floor would more gladly welcome the free, un- 
limited, and independent coinage of silver on the terms proposed 
in the Ch o platform than I. Gentlemen here propose to 
coin a silver dollar of the bullion value of only 65 cents. Am I 
recreant to the Chicago platform because, in my judgment and 
in the discharge of the duty [ owe my constituency, I believe 
such a dollar has not the intrinsic value of a dollar worth a hun- 
dred cents? Am I recreant to the Chicago platform because I 
rise in my place on this floor and declare that a dollar coined at 
the ratio of 20 to 1, a dollar of the bullion value of only 81 cents, 
has not the exchangeable value of a dollar of the bullion value of 
100 cents? Am I tobe charged with faithlessness to the plat- 
form of the party because I am convinced that such dollars, be- 
ing the cheaper money, would drive $650,000,000 in gold out of 
circulation and involve the country in a panic which would bring 
distress and disaster to all our people? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman allow me a question 
just there? 

Mr. PATTERSON, With pleasure. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. At what ratio are you willing to allow 
silver to be coined freely? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will answer my colleague. In view of 
the extraordinary fluctuations of silver in the markets of the 
world for the past twenty years, in view of the fact that every 
enlightened government on earth has demonetized silver; in 
view of my conviction, after careful investigation and mature 
reflection that we can not, independently of the balance of man- 
kind, establish a legal ratio between gold and silver that would 
absolutely dominate and fix the commercial value of silver in the 
open market and hold the two metals permanently on a parity, 
Iam not prepared to vote for any ratio that you might name. 
[Great applause.] I would not take the risk of guessing at a 
matter of so much importance. On the one hand I might do 
silver an injustice; on the other I might drive gold out of the 
country and entail disaster on the people I represent. I will 
go, however, as far as my colleague can go in pursuing a policy 
and in taking such steps as will bring about international coöper- 
ation for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. This, in my 
judgment, is the only policy we can pursue with safety. I sub- 
mit to my colleague that such a policy is in entire accordance 
with the declared principles of the Chicago platform. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Then you favor the single gold standard? 
Let us understand each other. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Well, we are coming toan understanding. 
The country is now at the gold standard, and the question I am 
considering is whether we ought to adopt either of the make- 
shifts embodied in the amendments of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, unsettle our unit of value, and drive gold out of circulation, 
or retain the gold standard, firmly holding our paper currency 
and the silver we already haye on a parity with gold, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Chicago platform. I am decidedly 
for the latter policy. eee 

For the benefit of my colleague [Mr. SNODGRASS], [call his at- 
tention to the platform adopted by the Tennessee Democracy at 


its last State convention. The concluding paragraph of the 
financial plank is as follows; $. 


And we further favor the continued coinage of both gold and silver bullion 


in such manner as that every dollar so coined shall be equal to every other 


dollar. 

This, I submit, is in accordance with the Chicago platform, and 
it is in accordance with the views which I entertain. to-day. 
My convictions are that owing to the fluctuations in the com- 
mercial ratio of gold and silver that we, the representatives of 
the people, have not the power, however earnestly we may de- 
sire it, to adopt a legal ratio for the free, unlimited, and inde- 
pendent coinage of silver that will dominate, control, and fix the 
market ratio throughout the world, so as to make every dollar 
so coined equal to every other dollar. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the Bland-Allison act, which, 
after all amendments are voted down, is to be offered as a sub- 
stitute for the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
manact. During the month of July the average bullion price 
of a fine ounce of silver was 72} cents. At this rata it cost the 
Government in Treasury notes $3,252,500 to purchase under the 
Sherman law 4,500,000 ounces of silver. Under the Bland-Alli- 
son act we arerequired to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth 
per month. Two millions of dollars at the rate of 724 cents per 
fine ounce would purchase 2,758,551 ounces, which, if coined at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 would make $3,558,530, Therefore, at this 
rate, under the Sherman law, we would add to our curren 
monthly $3,252,500 in Treasury notes, whereas under the Bland- 
Allison act we would add to our circulation monthly $3,558,551 
in silver. I agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
HENDRIX] that if we are to make a selection between the two 
evils it would be better for the country, for its commerce, and all 
its people to retain the Sherman law than to reénact the Bland- 
Allison bill. : 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a few moments look into the history of 
silver coinage in the United States. Up to 1873 we had coined 
only 8,031,000 silver dollars. We hear gentlemen pleading pit- 
eously for the dollar of their fathers; but, strange to say, for 
eighty-one years, . all that period from the 1 
tion of Washington in 1789 down to the year 1878, when the B - 
Allison law was enacted, we coined only $8,031,000 in silver, 
During the same period we coined $137,000,000 in small silver 
coins. In1878,when the Bland-Allison act was d, the bullion 
value of a silver dollar was only 83 cents, and then it was that our 
friends developed an affection for the dollar of theirfathers which 
their paternal ancestry never had—an affection that was never 
manifested when a silver dollar was worth a hundred cents, and 
an affection that was conceived ina passion for depreciated money. 
si eee 

he Bland-Allison act was in no sense a free-coi: act. It 
proas for the purchase of silver in the open market by the 
vernment just as an ironmonger would purchase pigiron. It 
provided for the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of silver per month 
and for its coinage into money at the ratio of 16 to 1. The bul- 
lion purchased under the act cost the Government 8308, 199, 262. 
The same bullion could be purchased to-day for $218,469,014. 
This bullion was coined into 383,000,000 silver dollars, or into 
forty-eight times as many silver dollars as our fathers coined in 
eighty-one years. 

Under the Sherman act we have coined $36,087,000, and under 
the act of 1891 we have coined the trade dollars into over $5,000,- 
000, making a total coinage under the Sherman and Bland acts 
and the act for the coinage of trade dollars of $419,332,000, or 
fifty-two times as many silver dollars in less than fifteen years as 
our fathers coined in eighty-one years. Now, we have 130,465,000 
fine ounces of silver in the Treasury, which if coined would make 
$168,294,000. Add these and it gives us 587,626,000 silver dol- 
lars, or more than seventy-three times as many silver dollars as 
were coined from the 4thof March, 1789, up to the day when the 
Bland-Allison act was passed, in February, 1878. This does not 
include the coinage of $186,000,000 in fractional silver currency. 

Mr. Speaker, how has all this silver been kept on a pari 
with gold? This is a question which involves a proper under- 
standing of a situation which has deluded and deceived the 

le. It has been kept on a parity with gold simply because it 

as been propped up, held up, and sustained by gold. This Gov- 
ernment annually receives revenue through internal and custom- 
house channels amounting to about $500,000,000. All this silver 
money is by law not only a legal tender in the paymentof debts, 
but it is receivable for all publie dues; by law it has the right to 
fiow through the revenue channels into the Treasury of the 
United States. ; 

The United States during all these years has been discharg- 
ing whenever it was required to do so, all its obligations 
gold. The holder of Treasury or United States notes can now, 
and could at all times since the resumption of specie payments 
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on the Ist da: 
mand gold. e Government has always paid gold, because 
if it should elect to pay silver, gold would instantly go to a pre- 
3 the country would be precipitated to the e silver 
stan 8 

My friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] has said that no one 
has been able to trace the cause of the prevailing financial panic 
to the Sherman silver law. Now, let us see how it is. We 
have 419,000,000 silver dollars in actual circulation, 130,000,000 
fine ounces of silver in the Treasury, 8147, 000,000 of Treasur 
notes outstanding, issued for the purchase of silver bullion, an 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks in circulation. This makes 912,000- 
000 of currency and silver dollars already coined which have 
access to the Treasury through the revenue channels. Now, 
what is the result? As soon as the country takes alarm, instead 
of gold flowing through the revenue channels into the Treasury, 
silver, Treasury notes, and greenbacks take its place; they block 
the way and gold ceases to fill the Government coffers. 

On the other hand, the holder of greenback or Treasury notes, 
Whenever he sees proper to do so, may demand of the Treasurer 
their payment in gold. Gold the Treasurer must pay; for if he 
dares to pay silver, the parity is destroyed, the country is pre- 
cipitated to the silver standard, and gold goa to a premium, 

ow, to show the combined effect of the Bland and Sherman 
laws, let us see what per cent of the money received from cus- 
toms at the port of New York inthe month of June, for the past 
six years, was paid in gold. In June, 1888, the Government col- 
lected $10,996,484, 74 per cent of which was paid in gold. In 
June, 1889, itreceived $10,697,716, of which 74.7 per cent was gold. 
In June, 1890, the Government received $14,992,128, of which 
94} per cent was received in gold. In June, 1891, it received 
$9,131,418, of which only 124 per cent was gold. In June, 1892, 
it received $9,591,270, of which only 8.2 per cent was gold. In 
1893, in the month of Juno, the Government collected at the port 
of New York, $18,068,560, and not one cent of it was paid in 
gold. Now, think of it; with no gold flowing into the Treasury, 
and with obligations outstanding sufficient in amount to absorb 
five times the amount of the gold reserve, could there be amore 
proximate and direct cause for want of confidence? That the 
crisis through which we are now passing was precipitated by 
this condition of affairs is, to my mind, obvious. 

The business communities, I assert, throughout the United 
States attribute the situation to this cause, and there is a concen- 
sus of opinion among business men throughout the country that 

the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will arrest 
the panic and restore confidence. I know there are thousands 
of people in the country, I might ninety out of every one 
hundred of those who are panic-stricken by the financial situa- 
tion who do not understand these matters; but the shrewd capi- 
talist who has money to lend or invest, or the shrewd business 
man who is seeking to borrow money, knows the cause. 
The capitalist will not loan his money when there is a proba- 
bility that it will be paid back to him in a depreciated currency; 
and the merchant, the manufacturer, and the railroad operator, 
are therefore unable tocommand monoy or creditfor the transac- 
tion of business. This condition of affairs immediately finds its 
way to the w. ner, who wants money for his labor, and to 
the farmer, who wants money for his products. This want of 
confidence has gone abroad in the land. The rich and the poor, 
the wise and the unwise, the wage-earner who toils in the field 
or the workshop, the business man behind his counter, and the 
manufacturer, the hum of whose machinery is hushed into. si- 
lence, are all confronted with a situation which it is our patri- 

-otic duty to relieve. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr, PATTERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. If the occasion of the alarm is what the gen- 
tleman states, I would like toask him how it is that England 
not.only returns to this country our obligations, which are made 

able in currency and in coin, but is returning at the same rate 

f discount, without a particle of difference in the exchange, the 

obligations which are made payable expressly in gold? 

Mr. PATTERSON. My answer to that question, and I believe 
it to be correct, is this: Gold would come into this country, even 
if it was at a premium, but the fact that gold returns to this 
country is no sufficient reason why under present conditions it 
should flow into the channels of trade and commerce. Our peo- 
pa may hoard gold, they may import it from England, their cof- 

ers may overflow with it, but-it does not follow that they will 
pat it into circulation on a parity with silver until Per arta MA is 


è to relieve the situation. 
Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. Are they not hoarding all sorts 
I think so. 


of January, 1879, go to the Tete 


of currency ? 


Mr. PATTERSON. Iknow of a gentleman of in- 


telligence who has hoarded $5,000 in silver certificates; I know 


of a lady who took $13,000 in currency out of a bank in Memphis 
and locked it up in a vault; I know of a laboring msn who hid 
$500 in currency. ag pappie were frightened, but they do not 
understand the cause. My friend from New York [Mr. HEN- 


DRTX]J, who addressed the House on yesterday, who isa banker, 


and who-has studied the conditions which environ our circula- 
tion, knows the reason., The masses, who toil in the field and 
the workshop, are the 1 from monetary panics, 
and yet they have neither the time nor the opportunity to under- 
stand the derangement of our monetary system. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to ask the gentleman whether the peo- 
pe are taking the money out of the banks because they are doubt- 

ul about the value of the money, or because they are afraid of 
the banks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will answer that question. In the city 
of Memphis, in which I live, there has not been a bank failure 
in twenty years, and there is nota man; woman, or child living 
in that community, so far as my knowledge extends, who sus- 
pects me bank in the oL: They are perfectly solvent and are 
esteemed to be so by their patrons. That is my answer to the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I do not 
wish to reflect upon the banks. I think it is all a mistake for 
people to take money out of solvent banks; but some of the banks 
were not very solvent, und the people got seared and took the 
money out of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 3 If it be true that the masses 
who are seared by the causes which the gentleman states, but 
which they do not understand, and that the capitalist, who does 
understand this question, is scared for a different reason, why 
is it that the capitalists are to-day paying a premium for the 
silyer dollar in New York City? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, that, Mr. 1 is a business 
matter which I have not investigated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. They are payingapremium for paper money, 


too. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, thoy are paying a premium, I un- 
derstand, for other small currency. I can not give the reason 
for that, unless it be to secure currency to pay wage-earners. 
The question is outside my line of thought Saal of my argument. 

Now, sir, I desire to call attention to the fact that President 
Cleveland in December, 1885, sent his annual message to Con- 
gress, in which he graphically portrayed the very events which 
ave transpiring to-day. He gave the country warning then. 
He told Congress that this crisis would ultimately be precipi- 
tated upon the people, and just how and why it eet y occur. 
Then he wasa prophet. Now hecomes with his special message, 
recommending the repeal of the 11 8 8 clause of the Sher- 
man act, with that prophecy fulfilled. 

We have come, Mr. Speaker, to the place where the roads 
fork. It is perfectly demonstrable that we can not maintain 
gold and silver on a parity in this country under a free-coinage 
act. The fluctuation of silver in the markets of the world is too 
ene Independently and alone we ean not take the risk of un- 

imited free coinage. The time has come when we must take 
our choice. We must retain the singlo gold standard, as we 
have done in the past, or abandon it and go to the single silver 
standard. This is an alternative forced upon us by the environ- 
ments of the age in which we live, and we can not do otherwise 
if we would than to accept it and make our choice. 

Here the hammer fell.} 

Ir. COOMBS. I ask unanimous consent that the 
man’stime be extended. We would like to hear him fur 
this question. 

The SPEAKER protempore (Mr. BOATNER). 
does the gentleman desire ? 3 

Mr. PATTERSON. I can not tell exactly how soon I shall be 
able to finish my remarks. 

The SPEA protempore. Thegentleman from New York 
(Mr. COOMBS) asks unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. PATTERSON) be extended so as to 
allow him to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to 
the House for its courtesy. Now, sir, I was remarking we have 
come to the time when we must elect. We must retain the 
single gold standard or we must abandon it and precipitate the 
country to the single silver standard. Thatis the crisis now 
upon the country; thatis the alternative which is forced upon 
us. I beg to say I do not want it that way; I would rather have 
it otherwise; but my judgment tells me that we must make the 
choice. Now, which shall we do? We already have the gold 
standard; we have had the gold standard since the Ist day of 
January, 1879. 

I prefer to retain that standard. I prefer it because the people 
erit. I prefer it because gold is more convenient than silver. 


entle- 
er on 


How much time 


pr 


1893. 
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. it because gold is the standard of commerce throughout 
e world. I prefer it because it is the standard of the nations 
to which we sell our products and it is the money with which 
we must adjust our ces of trade. I prefer it because if we 
retain the gold standard we can assimilate with our currency 
not only the silver now coined, but the bullion in the gerd 
Butif we abandon the gold standard and drift to the silver stand- 
ard, then gold will become a commodity; it will no longer be 
a part of our currency, and we will take our place, not with the 

hted nations of Christendom, but side by side with China 
with the Republic of Mexico, with the republics of Central and 
Banak America, and every other semici ed country on the 
globe. 

I desire to say that I am willing to go as ſar as any member of 
Congress in the direction of protecting our silver now in cirou- 
lation. I am willing to do all I can in the way of legislation; in 
the way of increasing our circulation by the amount of the un- 
coined silver in the Treasury. In order to bolster up silver I 
would vote for an act prohibiting the coinage of gold below the 
denomination of ten dollars, and to refund the gold coins below 
that denomination into eagles and double eagles. I would vote 
for an act calling in every Treasury note, every national-bank 
note, every greenback note under the denomination of ten dollars, 
and torefund them into denominations of ten dollars and upward. 
I would be willing to provide by law that the entire circulation 
of this country below the denomination of ten dollars should be 
silver or silver certificates. I would go further than that; I 
would vote for a law requiring the national banks to receive and 
pay out silver onaparity with gold, and I would forfeit their char- 
ters if they refused to comply with it. I would go further, and in 
order to hold silyer on a parity I would make silver redeemable 
in multiples of ten dollars in Treasury notes. I would retain the 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

By these on py ine pesca sees yo ae hold in Se 
on a parit th gold every dollar of silver now co and coin 
and put in e every ounce of silver in . 
This would give us a silver circulation amounting to 8700, 000, 000, 
about the amount in circulation in the Republic of France. If 
France, with less population, smaller territory, and fewer re- 
sources than we have, can take care of that amount of silver 
money, I see no reason why we should not do so, But gold, as 
in France, would be the standard, and silver would be the younger 
brother, leaning its head upon the shoulder of gold. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Go ahead. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he still holds to the same views that he announced during the 
firstsession of the last Congress. Speaking on the 10th of March, 
1892, of the Republican Administration and its policy, he said: 
nav pertectiy it haa conformed to the bidding of its masters, In respect to 
ae OOT IT . Ble ag At the time silver 
was and barred as a money metal it was at a premium and was 
not in circulation. Coin at this juncture was unknown to the people and 
consequently the blow at silver was not then felt; and the people, eyen the 
wisest of the people in official life, did not realize or sven what had 
been done. Noone but the tors dréamed of the far-reaching effects 
of this secret stab at silver, which had been recognized as a money metal 
from the earliest dawnof history, Then follo the process of 75 5 ap- 
proach to the resumption of specié payment which occurred in 1879. The 
eurrency during 5 ap ted in valus and all property corre- 
spondingly depreciated, leaving a Yortex in which was swallowed up in large 
measure the prosperity of the people. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I take pleasure in answering the gentle- 
msn. In 1873 the people of this country were enormously in 
debt and we had an enormous national debt. I believe that at 
that time the coinage of the silver dollar ought to have been con- 
tinued, and that the le, as well as the-Government, ought 
to have had the opportunity to pay their debts then existing in 
the cheaper currency, because it was the currency when the 
debts were contracted. But that has been twenty years ago. 
The wrong then committed has passed into history. We live 
now under different conditions. The debts then existing have 
been practically poni Nearly three-fourths of the national debt 
has been paid and the remainder has been funded at a lower rate 
of interest. The proposition now confronting us is entirely dif- 
ferent. We have been at the gold standard since the Ist day of 
January, 1879. Every contract made since that date has reference 
to that standard. We can not, independently of international 
co3peration, adopt the double standard. I am not willing to at- 
tempt to secure an impossible double standard and the 
United States the laughingstock of Christendom by driving it 
to the silver standard. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMPSON again arose. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman must excuse me. I have 
yielded to him once, and Ido not wish to get into a colloquial dis- 
cussion. One word more. I maintain and will always maintain 
my right to c my opinions upon all public questions, 
where, on further information and reflection, I am convi 


that L was in error. I will never, so long as I am in public life, 
foolishly adhere to an error when I can correct it. I say very 
frankly to the gentleman from Kansas that I have modified- my 
views on this subject to this extent: Before I investigated the 
subject I was of the opinion that we could, independently of the 
outside world, adopt the double standard, Iam as much in favor 
of free bimetallic coinage as I ever was, but I now believe that 
that result can only be brought about by international agreement. 

I have discussed this subject somewhat freely with people 
I have the honor to represent during the last canvass, and I said 
everywhere to them that on reflection I was inclined to the opin- 
ion that our candidate for the Presidency was right in his views 
on this subject, I have no hesitancy, at any time or place, in 
the correction of a mistake. Suppose a client should walk into 
a lawyer's office some evening with acase, and the lawyer should 
advise him to pursue a certain course, but on reflection he 
should be of a very different opinioa the next morning. Now, 
that lawyer would be a pretty fool, at the next consultation with 
his client, to insist that heshould pursue the error which he had 
advised him to adopt the evening before, ‘* Consistency,” says 
Carlyle, is the hobgoblin of little minds.” I do not subseri 
to the doctrine, Once a fool, always a fool.” [Laughter and 
applause. à 2 

Mr. S SON. Then the gentleman is willing to concede 
that he was in error at that time? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iam speaking now with the indulgence 
of the House, and am getting quite tired. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Only a pertinent question in connection 
with 3 have just said.» ; 

Mr. PATTERSON. Very well, what is it? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I[wantto know if the lawyer my colleague 
refers to should advise his client on a very important question 
at night, and make such a sudden change and confess his igno- 
rance in the morning, if it would not awaken fears in the client 
as to the ability of the lawyer? 

Mr. PATTERSON. My answer to that is that while itmight 
weaken the confidence of the client in the ability of the lawyer, 
it would at the same time very much strengthen the confidence 
of the client in his honesty, [Great applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are certain popular delusions pervading 
the country to which I desire to call the attention of the House. 
One of these is, that the situation which has made it necessary 
for the President to call Congress in extra session, was brought 
about by means of a conspiracy. It reminds me of the old-time 
charges that Jefferson Dayis was alone responsible for the war 
pbetweentheStates; thatall of the Southern Sty sien porca 

sed and wanted to remain in the Union, but Mr. Dav 

wanted them to go out, and they went out; when the truth was, 
Mr. Davis appeared only to the public eye on the crest of the 
storm; whereas the cause which produced the storm emanated 
out of conditions existing at the formation of our Government. 
So now, we find on this floor, men in whose intelligence and pa- 
triotism I have confidence, saying that this crisis in our affairs, 
affecting alike every section of our common country, and every 
class of our citizens, is the result of a conspiracy, and that the 
banks are conspiring and have conspired to bring it about. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the banks are the first to feel the effects 
of a financial panic, and the recent decline in the price of bank 
stocks all over the country shows this. The banks, the manu- 
facturers, and the business establishments of the country are the 
first to take alarm and the earliest tosuffer in such timesas these. 
From them the distress reaches to the toilers in the field and the 
workshop, and there it remains the longest. This assumption 
is not only unwarranted, but it is d rous and foolish to im- 
press such a doctrine on our fellow-citizens. It is much wiser 
to trace the cause, as the President has done in his message, to 
vicious financial legislation. Again, it is said that the masses 
of the people are opposed to the financial policy of the Adminis- 
tration, and that Southern or Western members who entertain. 
views in common with the President on this subject are antag- 
onizing the people who sent them here. 

In thisconnection, let me call attention to recent history. Mr. 
Cleveland was first elected President in 1884. Soon after his 
election, and before he was inaugurated, he wrote the letter to 
the Hon. A. J. Warner, dated February 24,1885. On the 8th of 
December, 1885, he sent his annual message to Congress, and on 
the 10th of February, 1891, he wrote his letter to the Reform 
Club. In these several papers, Mr. Cleveland, with his usual: 
boldness and frankness, not only took grounds against the Bland- 
Allison act, but against the free, unlimited, and independent 
coinage of silver. The position of no American statesman on 
any subject was ever better known by the people, or more widely 
discussed, than was the position of Mr. Cleveland on the silver 


question, It was often asserted through the public press that 
it precluded his nomination in 1892. 
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Mr. SNODGRASS, 
question? 

Mr, PATTERSON. 
rupt me. 

r. SNODGRASS. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Very we 

Mr. SNODGRASS. When Cleveland was a candidate for the 
Presidency you knew all these things, did you not? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Idid. E 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Were you notastrong advocate of the 
nomination of DAVID B. HILL? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was not. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Did you not talk to myself and others in 
his interest? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have never said one word against Sen- 
ator HILL, and have always spoken kindly of him. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Did you not say words for him? 

Mr. PATTERSON, I shall not refer upon this floor to any 
private conversation which occurred between my colleague and 
myself, Lipolacse,| I do not recall the conversation he refers 
to, but my co 18 has no right to call me to account for an 
ceonvers ition on this floor, and I shall not refer to it. My atti- 

tude on this question was not assumed because I was for Presi- 
dent Cleveland or Senator HILL, or anybody else. I am advo- 
cating what I believe to be the proper solution of an absorbing 
public question in the interest of my constituency and the coun- 
try at large, and any conversation I may have had with my col- 
league in our daily intercourse is not pertinent or proper for 
discussion on this floor. [Applause.] 

I was going on to say, Mr. Spéiker, that Mr. Cleveland, in 
view of fis well-known attitude on this subject, was taken no by 
the South and West and nominated for the Presidency. Now, 
my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who made 
the opening speech for his side, threatened with defeat every 
member from the great . Valley who sustains the 
financial policy of the President. In reply, I say the States in 
the great Mississippi Valley, notwithstanding he did not have 
the support of his own State, with a spontaniety never surpassed 
in popular government demanded his nomination and election, 
8 people of those States have abiding faith in him and 
will uphold and support his Administration. 

Another delusion in the minds of some of our friends of Popu- 
list tendencies is that the President's financial policy is in the 

. interest of what they call the money power, and they never tire 
in their denunciation of the greedy creditors. Mr. Speaker, 
who are the creditors of this country? The very men which 

these gentlemen assume to be the creditors are really the debt- 
ors. Pho railway companies, the manufacturers, and the busi- 
ness men of the country, are really the borrowers of money. 
The wage-earners and those who work for salaries are the real 
creditors. I do not overestimate the number when I say there 
are 20,000,000 of people, men, women, and children, who are 
working for wages. Assume that they earn $10 a week, and they 
are creditors every So uray night to an amountexceeding $200,- 
000,000, and the amount of money due them annually by the 
week, by the month, or by the year, exceeds all the gold and all 
the silver in circulation on the habitable globe. These are the 
people who are really most interested in sound finance. Disturb 
the unit of value, bring distrust, panic, and financial disaster 
upon the country, and they and their wives and children are the 
ones who are impoverished and starved in the wreck of com- 
merce, the suspension of manufactories, and the bankruptcy of 
the business men of the country. 

Another delusion is, that cheap money necessarily means plenty 
of money. The facts which transpired during the civil war ex- 
poses this fallacy. National bank notesand greenbacks, being the 
cheaper money, drove gold and silver entirely out of circulation 
during the suspension of specie payments. The highest amount 
of these notes in circulation at any one time was 8804, 787,480. 
On the Ist day of January, 1862, it was estimated that we had 
on hand in gold and silver $250,000,000. During the suspension 
of specie payments, our mines produced in gold $751,650,000 and 
$379,000,000 in silver, aggregating a coin production during the 
period of $1,130,650,000, which, added to the stock on hand Jan- 
ay 1, 1862, foots up a total of $1,380,650,000. Our stock of 
gold and silver on hand January 1, 1879, the date of resump- 
tion, amounted to $332,258,031, which, being deducted from the 
amount on hand when suspension took place and the amount 
produced during that period, leaves $1,048,391,969 in coin which 
was driven out of the country by the cheaper money—a sum 
$243,604,489 greater in amount than the highest aggregate of 
greenback and national bank circulation that was in use at an 
time during that period. These figures illustrate what wo 
occur in the event gold should go to a premium in this country. 
It is true we would have cheaper money, but it is furthermore 
true that our stock of gold, amounting to $650,000,000, would be 
forced out of circulation. 7 


Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
I hope mycolleague will not again inter- 


Just one 3 


Another hypothesis assumed by the other side in debate is, 
that there has been a very great appreciation of money and de- 
preciation of property, growing out of the scarcity of money. 


‘or twenty-five years we have been attributing all the ine- 
qualities in the condition of our people, not to the scarcity of 
money, but to unjust taxation. am sorry to say that some 
gentlemen have traveled so far in the direction of the People’s 
party as to attribute the vast inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth to the absence of cheap money and plenty of money, and 
they talk about the appreciation of gold and the depreciation of 
property as glibly as the Populist orator. We have been at the 
gold standard since the Ist day of January, 1879, and whatever 
accumulations of wealth we have had in the past ten years have 
been measured by that standard. 

I hold in my hand astatementsigned by the Superintendent of 
the Census. It shows that in 1850 the estimated value of pro 
erty in the United States was $7,125,000,000. In 1860 it was $16,- 
159,000,000. In 1870 it was $30,068,000,000. The latter estimation 
was in the inflated currency of the war period. In 1880 it was 843, 
642,000,000. In 1890itamounted to the enormous sum of $63,648,- 
000,000. We have had, therefore, a much greater increase in the 
estimated value of property in this country from 1880 to 1890 
than in any other period during our history. The property of 
all the people, the hut of the poor, the mansion of the rich, are 
all measured by the same standard of value. If the standard 
had been too short we would not have had this vast accumula- 
tion of wealth. It is true there are vast inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of this enormous wealth; but this does not grow out of 
the scarcity of money, but out of unjust and unequal taxation. 

In conclusion, I beg to address a few remarks to my Southern 
co Jogues Those of them who know me know thatevery pulsa- 
tion of my heart is in sympaty with the people with whom my 
lotis cast. Iwas born and reared in the South. The younger 
years of my manhood were spent in the Confederate army. For 
twenty-eight years I have longed for the upbuilding and uplift- 
ing of our Southern country. I have, incommon with my old 
comrades, aspired to bring it into such relations with the Union 
that it could, without taking a single diadem of glory from its 
brow, maintain its relations in the Union with loyalty, with dig- 
nity, and with honor. [Great applause.] 

For more than thirty years we have had a fearful struggle. 
We have had astrugglefor local self-government. We have had 
a struggle for eq taxation. We have had a long and weary 
march. At last we have won a triumph for local self-goverment 
and for just taxation. At last both Houses are Democratic and 
we have a Democratic President. And now, that we are about 
to achieve peace and prosperity and justice for our people, the 
Aarons appear to persuade us that we will never see the fruition of 
our hopes until we secure a cheap dollar. They are breeding dis- 
trust among our people. They go out and denounce New York 
City all over the Southern Statesas a Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
call upon their people to cast their lot with the Populists of Kan- 
sas and Colorado. 

I shall never forget, and ae can never forget, my Southern 
colleagues, that New York City has been the Malakoff of the in- 
trenched camp of the Democracy during all these years of our 
travail. This great metropolis, predestined by the Almight; 
when he created the hemispheres to be the metropolis of Nort 
America, has alwas been our friend and has always been Demo- 
cratic. Applause. It has always contended for local self-gov- 
ernment in the Southern States and held its shield between us 
and those who would oppress us. Whenever the sky was dark 
in every other direction, we of the South could always look with 
confidence to New York City for succor and sympathy. It has 
from the beginning struggled in common with us against Federal 
interference inour local affairs, while the Seymours, the Tildens, 
and the Clevelands of New York inspired the movement for tariff 
reform, and have brought the American people back to a sense 
of their constitutional obligations. [Applause.]} 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No, excuse me. I am in haste to con- 
clude. These Aarons attribute the depressed condition of the 

ople to the absence of cheap money and not to unjust taxation. 

or twenty-five years, upon every stump and upon every high- 
way in the South, we have-preached the doctrine of unjust, un- 
equal, and unfair taxation, and now that we have elected to the 
Presidency by an overwhelming majority the recognized tariff- 
reform leader of the country, we arein this crisis, brought about 
by the fear of cheap money, persuaded to follow that ignis fatuus 
into a wilderness of financial disaster, confusion, and 1 

They tell our people that they are overwhelmed with debt. It 
is true that a people absolutely stripped of money and personal 
property by the ravages of war must necessirily accumulate 
slowly under the administration of laws by which they are taxed 
unequally and unjustly. : 

It is true that, in comparison with other sections of the Union, 
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our people are still poor; but it is furthermore true, that when 
com: d with them we are practically out of debt. Pennsyl- 

sustains about the same relation to the North that Ala- 
bama does to the South, and it is instructive to introduce a com- 
parison between them. In taking the census there was an 
estimate made of the mortgage indebtedness on lands in the re- 
spore States. The estimate embraces all lands measured by 

e acre and by the lot. The mortgages in Alabama amount to 
only $39,000,000, while the mortgages on acres and lots in Penn- 
sylvania amount to $613,000,000. 

The mortgage indebtedness of Pennsylvania, a State whose 
people would gladly see the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act repealed, exceeds by $200,000,000 the aggregate mortgage 
indebtedness of the ten States which composed the Confederate 
States. My own State of Tennessee hasa mortgage indebtedness 
of only $40,000,000, while your State, general {addressing Gen. 
BLACK of Illinois], has a mortgage indebtedness on acres and lots 
amounting to $380,000,000. It amounts in 1 State to 8100 per 
capita, while in my State it amounts to only $23 per capita. In 
your State 19 per cent of the estimated value of real estate is 
mortgaged, while in my State there is only 8 per cent. 

in, in the South we make surplus crops of cotton and to- 
bacco largely in excess of the demand of the American market. 
These products are shipped across the Atlantic and sold in the 
open free markets of the world. They are all practicallyshipped 
to the countries having a gold standard. After supplying all 
the spindles of the United States, the people of the Southern 
States since the war have shipped and sold in other countries, at 
free-trade prices, cotton which realized $5,000,000,000 in gold. 
Where has it gone to? Has the want of cheap money dissipated 
it? Has the want of a 65-cent dollar made it useless? No; it 
has been practically filched from the pockets of the Southern 
poopie by unjust tariff laws, and, so far as I am concerned, I in- 
tend to hold, if possible, my constituency to the issue of tariff 
reform until the system of protection, under which they have 
been robbed, is abolished. [Applause. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this as a grave and serious crisis in our 
affairs. It is a momentous crisis so far as the Southern States 
are concerned. No other section of the Union is forced to lean 
on the Democratic party for prosperity, good order, and good 
government like the South. Should either one of the amend- 
ments offered by my friend from Missouri meet with the ap- 
proval of Congress, it seems to me inevitable that the President 
will veto the bill as a measure fraught with more mischief than 
the Sherman law. In that event, in my judgment, the present 
situation will develop into a condition of confusion and bank- 
ruptey, which will discredit the Administration to such an ex- 
tent that it may fall short in the accomplishment of the benefi- 
cent ends which we all have so much at heart. 

I believe there is an imperative necessity for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. This is the consensus 
of opinion throughout the business community of the United 
States. I do not go back to see what I have said here, or what 
I have said there, under different conditions, or unadvisedly. 
Iam dealing with the living present. Iam acting for a confid- 
ing and trustful constituency. whose interests it is my highest 
duty to protect. Iam acting for the country at large, whose 
welfare it is my duty to promote. Ido not look forward to the 
future to’see what my personal or political fortunes may be. I 
would rather be right on this question than to return to Con- 

ss. I have given the subject much time and study. I have 
ven those who sent me here my best efforts to solve the prob- 
em rightly, and I will answer to them for my yote. T have taken 
my stand. Others may take the course which duty and patriot- 
ism point out as best for their people and their country. So far 
as I am concerned, I am now, and shall always be, with Jefferson, 
with Jackson, with Tilden, and with Cleveland, for sound money, 
for economic 5 for fair, just, and equal taxation, and 
home rule. n applause. | 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] might have extended his Biblical 
history and reminded the House that the leader who had brought 
the children of Israelin sight of the promised land never lived to 
enter it. ughter.] Ihave, Mr. Speaker, been not a little di- 
verted by t Sohaga in the argumentsof our friends on the other 
side, and, as I heard the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HENDRIX] on Saturday last describe what he called the 

‘evolution of finance,” I could not avoid thinking that some 
financiers had bean undergoing that same process of evolution. 
[Laughter.] Up to withinthe past few monthsit was not com- 
mon to find a pronounced advocate of the single standard in this 
country. The men who denounced silver and demanded its 
demonetization professed themselves to be bimetallists, but in- 
sisted that the ratio between the two metals could only be fixed 
by aninternational agreement; along this line the argument pro- 
ceeded until now, and when they think that they have brought the 


people up to that point, they go a stage further, and beginnin 

wich the distinguished gentleman com Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], 
who opened this debate, one after another their leaders have 
declared that even an international agreement can not preserve 
the parity of these two metals. If they succeed in destroying 
silver money in this country now, ten years from to-day not one 
of them will vote for its rehabilitation under any circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, if the bill and substitute now pending before this 
House involved the use or disuse of silver as money in this coun- 
try alone, it would be difficult to overstate their importance, and 
their importance is intensified many fold when we consider that 
the effect of our decision here will be practically to decide this 
question throughout the world, and perhaps for all time to come. 

Gentlemen on the other side, at least, will not find it conven- 
ient to deny this view of the situation, because their argumentof 
most frequent repetition is that the United States, even with 
the aid of other silver-using countries, can not maintain our 
double standard. If this be true, then it certainly must follow 
that the other countries, without the aid of the United States, 
can not maintain their single silver standard. And soit is, that 
whatever the formin which it may be presented, the great issue 
which confronts us, is the preservation or destruction of silver 
as a money metal amongst all nations. v 

I have been pee to understand why the representatives of 
a free people should desire such a result. I am aware, of course, 
that each of the twoschoolsof monometallists gives us a different 
reason for the faith which they both profess. One school contents 
itself with the scholastic argument that the double standard is 
absurd. But, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me to be assuming 
very much—more, indeed, than any man in this day and genera- 
tion is justified in assuming—to stigmatize a policy established 
by Alexander Hamilton, with the concurrence of Washington 
and Jefferson, asan absurdity. And especially so, sir, when that 
policy was continued in successful operation for more than eighty 
years, and those years, whether tested by the increase or by the 
distribution of our wealth, the most prosperous in our history. 
I prefer to receive my instruction on financial policies from 
that period which brought us peace and kept us in contentment, 
rather than from a narrow sect of intolerant and ‘bookish 
theorics.” z 

The other school votes to establish a single standard because 
it does not believe that this Government can sustain the double 
standard against the practice of what gentlemen choose io call 
the commercial nations. Mr. Speaker, I am very free tosay that 
this argument deserves the most careful consideration, and pro- 
ceeding as it does from men with whom I agree on so many ques- 
tions, Í shall atttempt to make the best and most dispassionate 
answer to it that is within my power. k 

The serious, and I may say the fatal, vice of this argumentis, that 
itoverestimates the importance of our monetary system as related 
to our foreign commerce, and underestimates its importance as 
related to our domestic transactions. Our imports and exports 
added together aggregated less than $1,800,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year, while our dealings with one another in our own 
country will exceed this sum by more than twenty times, and it 
therefore appears to me too plain for disputation that we can not 
in justice to our people ignore the domestic aspect of this ques- . 
tion. 

Again, sir, in our foreign commerce the usual course of busi- 
ness is that we pay for our imports with our exports. If I send 
ashipload of cotton to Liverpool and bring a shipload of cotton 
goods back to this country, I can use the money or the oe 
which I receive for my cotton in payment for my cotton g ; 
And even if I desire to trade with ditferent countries I can still 
attain the same result. If I send acargoof wheat to London and 
bring a cargo of wine from Paris, I can use my London exchange 
in payment for my Paris wine. 

ut, sir, there is another, and, asI think, a stronger answer 
still. Itis this: In the settlement of international balances we 
seldom use either of the precious metals, except when the bal- 
ance of trade is against us, and this occurs, and ought only to 
occur, at rare intervals. When we use them at all we do not 
use them as money. If we use gold or silver coin we use it as 
bullion and at its bullion value. You might double the amount 
of silver in your silver dollar or divide the umount of gold in 
your gold dollar without making any possible difference in the 
settlement of foreign balances, because they each would be taken 
then. as now, according to its weight and fineness. 

What difference can it make to me whether the London mer- 
chant who owes me 86,000 pays me in six thousand gold dollars, 
worth a hundred cents on the dollar, orin ten thousand silver 
dollars worth 60 cents on the dollar? It might, indeed, make a 
very great difference if you would open your mints, beciuse I 
Senha then coin my silver into American silver dollars, and the’ 
wheat or cotton which I sent abroad wouid dischurge $10,000 of my 
debts, while to-day it acquits me of only $6,000, 
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It has become the fashion, Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of 
this question, to lay great stress u the necessity of all com- 


me nations conforming to one cial system. Let, sir, the 
history of the very country to which the advocates of this policy 
most uently refer unanswerably refutes their argument. 


England for more than fifty years maintained her single gold 
standard, while all the countries with which she traded main- 
tained either the single silver standard or the double standard 
of both gold and silver. Let it is not averred in all the volumes 
of English history, nor is it asserted in her parliamentary de- 
- bates, that the difference between her monetary system and that 
which prevailed in other countries ever interfered with English 
commerce. England adopted a single gold standard in 1816 when 
she wasexhausted in blood and treasure by her long Napoleonic 
wars, butshe maintained it aloneagainstall the world. Shallwe 
in the evening of this nineteenth century, with our sixty-five mil- 
lions of people, with our free institutions, with our mensureless 
resources, and with a wealth surpassing even the dream of Ori- 
ental fable, confess ourselves unequal to an easier task? To do 
so would be an impeachment of the wisdom of American states- 
manship and a calumny upon American energy and American 


patriotism. . 
OBJECT OF DEMONETIZATION. 


Mr. Speaker, great as the temptation is to pursue this argu- 
ment of the monometallists further, I must desist; and I crave 
the indulgence of the House while I submit to it what I conceive 
to be the real purpose which inspires this last and greatest at- 
tack upon the silver money of the world. I do not mean to im- 
pute such ‘motives to gentlemen on this floor; but I entertain 
no sort of doubt that themen whoare behind this movement are 
simply striving to double the value of the money which will be 
left by destroying one-half of the money which now exists. 

It is within the knowledge of every member of this body that 
this question of a standard assumed no special significance until 
after the gold discoveries in California, followed shortly after- 
ward by those in Australia; and in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy the avowed and only object of demonetizing either metal 
was to enhance the value of the metal which remained. In sup- 
port of this assertion I send to the Clerk’s desk an extract from 
the official résumé of the French monetary commission of 1869, 
which I will ask him to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

There bas been a striking coincidence between the rise of prices and the 
production of the new mines of gold and silver. Tue annual ction of 
the two metals, which was only $30,000,000 in 1847, exceeds now ,000,000, It 


has nearly tripled, and it is easy to see that the real value of the metals has 
ed. It is difficult to estimate exactly What the diminution is; but 


‘whatever it may be, it demands the attention of governments, because it 


affects unfavorably all that portion ofthe Fine whose income, remain- 
ing nominally the same, ergoes ayearty e iminution of p power. 
As governments control the weight and ‘standard of money, they ought, so 
far as ble, to assure its value. And as it is admitted the tendency 


ofthe metals is to depreciate, this tendency should be arrested by demone- 
tizing one of them. 


Mr. BAILEY. The 3 sentences of this ph, 
Mr. Speaker, stute the doctrine of the monometallists, which is 
that whenever the accidents of mining threaten to increase the 
volume öf paea f and thus reduce its value, the Government 
should interfere for their protection. 

In 1873 the monetary commission of the Netherlands convened 
and adopted the same reasoning. Two years after that, and one 

r after silver had been demonetized in this country, we find 
Victor Bonnet writing to the French Journal of Economy that 

‘What the world has to fear is not so much the scarcity óf gold as the de- 
éline in the value of all money, if we keep both the precious metals in use 
as money. 

It is true that the effort to demonetize gold—and the first effort 
‘was in that direction—proceeded upon an-exaggerated estimate 
of the production of gold and silverinthe new mines. Mr. Rug- 
‘gles, who was a delegate from the United States to the Interna- 
‘tional Monetary Conference at Paris in 1867, declared to that 
body that the 9 of the precious metals in this country 
‘alone, long before the close of this century, would reach three or 
‘four hundred million dollars, and insisted that the work of ‘‘ unifi- 
cation”—which was but another expression for the destruction 
‘of one metal—could not commence too soon. 

I have here a book which comprises a séries of articles con- 
‘tributed to the current prints in 1854, 1855, and 1856, and it was 
‘deemed a work of such merit that Richard Cobden, the great 
apostle of free trade in England, translated it from the French 
Into his own lan It was written one of the most bril- 
liant Frenchmen of day, to persuade his countrymen to the 
‘demonetization of gold. He urged that course expressly upon 
‘the ground that the production of the precious metals in the 
new mines of the world had so greatly increased the store of 


‘metallic money that the only way to maintain its value was to 
destroy the money . e of one of the metals. 
e effectof the discovery of these new mines, 


After discussing 
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and predicting a continued increase in their production, he closes 
the chapter in these words: 
Under circumstances similar to those which I have hurriedly enumerated, 


the o 5 conseguen! 
the FC oC un — of a new —— 
ease am oo to the increased supply thrown upon the markets of the west- 

His theory was that gold must be demonetized or a new de- 
mand found for it. He preferred its demonetization, and Ger- 
many, accepting his theory, actually demonetized it in 1857. 
England previously adopted the single gold standard, and as 
its demonetization would depress the value of all money in her 
borders, she hesitated. She appointed a commission and sent 
it to California and Australia for the purpose of examining 
their mines and reporting on the extent and richness of their 
deposits. That report was such as to disarm the fear of England 
about the increase of those mines. Before a final conchision was 
reached, however, the discovery of the great Comstock mine, 
followed by the opening of other silver mines, rendered it cer- 
tain thatthe annualsupply of silver would soon again exceed the 
annual supply of gold, and straightway the usurers of the world 
cried out that silver must be stricken down! 

in 1872, the year before the war against silver was inaugurated 
here, the production of our silver mines reached 328,000,000 — 
greater sum than ever before in their history, and at the same 
time the production of gold had fallen lower than during any 
year since the discovery in California: The same condition pre- 
vailed elsewhere as here: the scale of silver production was a 
rising one; the scale of gold production was a falling one, and 
with unblushing impudence the men who for twenty years had 
been demanding that gold should be demonetized at once reversed 
their position and demanded the demonetization of silver. They 
were then, however, as their disciples are now, true to the inter- 
ests of their clientsand anxious to demonetize the most abundant 
metal. The policy which Chevalier taught is still being pursued. 
England and Germany could not agree in the demonetization of 
gold, but they have 8 to find a new demand for it, and they 
are everywhere united in their efforts to destroy silver as mone 
and thus create the necessity of filling that vacuum with gold. 

Ofcourse, Mr. Sporer, the presentadvocates of monometallism 
in this country disclaim all purpose or desire to increase the 
value of money by reducing ifs quantity. Giving them the ben- 
efit of that disclaimer, let us judge them by the effect of their 
conduct, without reference to their motives. There is not one 
amongst them who will venture to affirm before this House that 
the amount of money in any country does not largely dotermine 
its purchasing power. There is no great writer on the subject 
of political economy who does not lay it down as a primary Tae 
in the science of money that as you increase its volume you di- 
minish its value, and -as you diminish its volume you increase 
its value. This was the doctrine of Ricardo, who declaresthat by 
limiting its quantity coin can be raised to any conceivable value. 
It was the doctrine of John Stuart Mill. It is the doctrine as- 
serted in many places by Mr. Walker in his excellent work on 
money. Indeed, Ido not believe that any writer of respectablean- 
thority can be found who denies it. And if it is true, then what- 
ever may be the motives which actuate our friends in advocat- 
a gold standard, the effect of their procedure must be to in- 
crease the value of money by reducing its quantity. 

j RESULTS OF DEMONETIZATION, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a waste of time to detain this House 
in arguing that to make money scarcer makes it higher, and I 
pass to à consideration of the results which will follow the 
enactment of this bill into a law. An important and practical 
effect will be that an indescribable scramble for gold will ensue 
at once. There is not in the world enough gold to furnish France, 
Great Britain, Germany, the United States, and Austria with as 
much gold as France has to-day. Where, then, will the other 
nations of the world procure the gold with which to establish 
their gold standard? Procure it they must, and will, but in do- 
mg = they can neither acquire enough for their own use nor 

illthey leave enough for the use of the nations from which 
they take it. 

Mr. Ricardo asserts that the precious metals will be distrib- 
uted among the nations of the world according to their commer- 
cial needs. He does not contend that each nation will acquire 
enough for all its needs, but only that thestock of money ineach 
country will bear the same proportion to its needs as the stock 
of money in other countries bears to their needs. This proposi- 
tion has passed into the science of money as a fixed law, and ac- 
cording to it, if all countries adopt the gold standard, a redis- 
tribution of gold must occur. The dullest man in this House does 
not need to be told the consequences of this. The operation would 
manifest itself first in a tendency to limit purchases and increase 
sales on the part of all those countries which find it . 
or desirable to obtain gold. Nowhere is this tendency exhibite 
more plainly than in a recent report of the Treasury Department, 
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the last fiscal yéar our exports have 
undred millions, and our imports have 
increased over ninety millions, as com d with the previous 
one. Allowing $50,000,000 for the mistake which is said to have 
been made our imports still exceed our exports during the pre- 
vious fiscal year by more than $40,000,000. 

We have another and impressive object lesson as to the effect 
of gold acquisition by other nations. During the ae eighteen 
months the English banks, under the advice of Mr. Goschen, have 
beenincreasing their gold reserves. Austria-Hungary has been 
buying gold to complete the establishment of a gold standard. 
Under theinfluence of these two demands we have exported some- 
thing more than one hundred millions of gold, and the country 
is threatened with apanic. Yet with a str infatuation, gen- 
tlemen who declare that these evils are attributable to our ex- 
portation of gold are advocating a policy which is certain to 
more than double that exportation. 

They tell us that we can go into the open markets of the world 
with our bonds and buy gold enough to insure the safety of our 
gold reserve; but if this bill becomes a Jaw you will meet the 
other nations of the earth in these same markets, with their 
bonds in their hands, trying to sell them for gold. Not only 
this; but the individual debtor in every country which undertakes 
change its basis will be called upon by his bank to cancel his 
indebtedness, so that the bank can provide its gold reserve. 
The waters of every sea will be white with the sail of ships 
seeking a market in which they can exchange their produce and 
their merchandise for gold. The at mass of property thus 
forced upon the markets, coupled with the enormous demand for 
money, will reduce the price of all property to well nigh the 
point of confiscation. Thecombination of these two forces—this 
unprecedented offer of goods and this unprecedented demand for 
money will be followed by agreater and more sudden divergence 
between the value of money and the price of commodities than 
has ever before been witnessed in the history of the world. 

Under these circumstances the only thing which can avert a 
universal and destructive panic is that the silver-using nations, 
perceiving the danger, will undortake the gradual adoption of a 
gold standard. This, while it will notsubtract anything from the 
total suffering imposed upon the debtor class, will render their 
misery less acute by distributing it over a longer length of time. 

Itis not denied, and can not be successfully denied, thata law of 
this kind works a hardship upon the creditors of any country by 
requiring more of their property to pay their debts. But we are 
tol’ that they ought to be willing to suffer this single misfor- 
tune, however great it may be, in order to establish asound and 
permanent system, and we are assured that these bad effects are 
only temporary. Mr. Speaker, that is but a partial view of the 
subject. This bill, if it becomes a law will inflicts great and per- 
manent injury upon all classes of our people except the money- 
lending class and the class whose incomes are fixed. I mean by 
this that a contraction in the volume of ourcurrency must be fol- 
lowed by a contraction in the volume of our business. No sub- 
tlety about a standard of value and no refinement about the use 
of creditscan convince me against the truth of this position. 
I know there is not an intelligent banker in the United States who 
would retire one-half of his capital and still attempt to transact 
his business undiminished innamount. I know that there isnot a 
merchant or manufacturer so mad as to believe that he can with- 
draw one-half of his capital from his business without contract- 
ing his business to answer the reduction of his capital. 

Even, sir, if we consider money merely as a medium of exchange, 
it still must be admitted that the amountof money ought to bear 
some fair correspondence to the exchanges which it is expected 
toperform. Of course there arecredit devices which economize 
its use, but they derive their value from the fact that they are 
promises to pay in the money of ultimate redemption. ko 
the money of final payment from behind the checks and drafts 
about which we hear so much, and they would not be worth thè 
clean paper on which they are written. The amount of our 
money must determine the amount and the value of the credits 
which we can use. No reasonable man, of course, expects a dol- 
lar in money to support every dollar of credit, but every sensible 
man knows that the more money we have, the safer our credit 
becomes. 

All great writers on political economy affirm that money is 
necessary in the development of civilization and the extension 
of commerce; that without it there can be no division of labor, 
with its resulting skill and other benefits. Concede that prop- 
osition, and it follows as a corollary that enough money is 
necessary to attain the highest development of civilization and 
the greatest extension of commerce, and when we restrict the 
amount of money below the requirements of the people we ob- 
struct the progress of mankind. 

Gold alone can not furnish a sufficient supply of money to meet 
the necessities of commerce and civilization. There is not one- 


which shows that oming 
fallen off more than two 


half enough of 0 ems and the supply as compared with the de- 


mand is g. During the last year its entire production 
was about $133,000,000,. Of this amount, something like 833,000, 
000 were produced by thesilver mines: this source of supply will 
be lost when the silver mines are closed and the world will be left 
with an annual increase of about $100,000,000. Of this amount itis 
estimated that more than $70,000,000 will be annually consumed 
in the arts and in dentistry, leaving about $30,000,000 for money 
uses, and this is not enough to replenish the losses and the abra- 
sion from the present stock. 

Mr. Speaker, I shudder to contemplate the effect of this catas- _ 
trophe upon my race. A stagnation of business and a paralysis 
of industry must follow it. Another long night of intellectual 
darkness and political degradation will settle down upon the 
world; and there is now no new America whose discovery will re- 
illume the ages andunfettercommerce. An eminent historian, 
in a passage which can not bs too frequently repeated, ascribes 
the great disasters beginning with the fifth century to a failure 
in the supply of the precious metals. I send to the Clerk’s desk 
a quotation from Sir Archibald Alison’s History of Europe, which 
T will ask him to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The two greatest events which have occurred in the history of man! 
have been ‘ectly brought about by a successive contraction and 
of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Zmpire, so 
long ascribed, in ignorance, to navan heathenism, and moral co tion, 
Was in reality. brought about by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain 
and Greece. * + And as it Providence had intended to reveal in the 
clearést manner the influence of this magny agent on human affairs, the 
resurrection of mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was 
owing to the directly opposite set of agencies being pas inoperation. Colum- 
bus led the way in the career of renovation; when he spread his sails across 
the Atlantic he bore mankind and its fortunes in bark * * * The 
annual supply of the precious metal for the use of the globe has tripled; 
before a century had expired the price of every species of produce was 
STOPPA: The weight of debt and taxesinsensibly wore off under the in- 

uence of that pr ous increase; in the renovation of industry the rela- 
tions of society were changed, the weight of feudalism cast off, the ts of 
man established. Among the many concurring causes which conspired to 
bring about this mighty consummation, the most important, though hith- 
erto the least observed, was the discovery of Mexico and Peru. - 

I have here [exhibiting a book] the earliest treatise written in 
favor of a single standard, and while the author does not attempt 
to trace the causes which produced the dark ages, he corrobo- 
rates Mr. Alison as to the agencies which revived commerce, the 
arts, and learning. After describing the discovery of America, 
and tracing the progress of mining up to 1545, he proceeds in 
the passage which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

From 1545 the scene ch: . In one of the 
of the globe, in the midst of the rugged and ospitable mountain scenery 
of upper Peru, chance revealed to a poor Indian who was guarding a flock of 
Hamas amine of silver of incomparable richness. A crowd of miners was 
instantly attracted by the 5 of the rich deposits of ore spread over the 
sides of this mountain of Potoccho, a name which for euphony the European 
nations haye since changed to Potosi. The exportation of the 
als from America to Europe now rose rapidly to an amount which equaled, 
weightfor weight, 60,000, franea CEREO) of our day, and it afterwards 
rose even to upwards of 80,000,000. At that time such a mass of gold and 
silver represented a far greater amount of riches than at present. 


loomiest deserts on the face 


ous met- 


Under the influence of so extraordinary a 8 tue value of these pre- 
cope etals declined in Europe in comparison with every other production 
of hum ines 


Lina gent AY — as would be the case with iron or lead if m 
were discovered which yielded those metals in superabundance as com: 
With their present consumption, and at much léss cost of labor than pre- 
viously; just,in fact, as occurs in the case of manufactures of every kind 
whenever, by proved processes or from natural causes of à novel kind, 
they can be produced in unusual quantities and at & great reduction of cost. 
fall in thé value of gold and silver. in comparison with all other pro- 
Auctions, revealed itself by the increased quantity of coined metal which it 
Was necessary to give for the generality of other articles, and it Was thus 
that the working of the mines of America had necessarily for effect a gen- 
eral rise of prices; in other words, they made all other commodities dearer. 
Mr. Speaker, I could multiply these evidences until I had ex- 
hausted my own strength and the patience of the House, but 
these seem sufficient to establish my contention. 
FLUCTUATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO METALS. ‘ 
Now, sir, upon what theory aré we invited to subject our coun- 
trymen to these appalling consequences? Upon the inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory argument that the market value of gold and sil- 
yer fluctuates. Gold and silver fluctuated, in 1792, when our 
mint was established, but Alexander Hamilton, after long and 
careful consideration of the whole question, decided in favor of 
the double standard, and gave as his reason that 
To annul the use of either of these metals is to abridge the quantity of 
the circulating medium, and is Hable to all the objections which arise from 
ve comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circula- 
‘jon. 


I do not deny, sir, that there is, and always will be, some diffi- 
culty in minang and 5 given parity between the 
two metals; but [regard that difficulty as insignificant when 
compared with the evils which must result from reducing the 
world to an insufficient supply of money. Fluctuation inmarket 
value is not aninsurmountableobstacle. Surely thereis wisdom 


enough in the American Congress to meet and solve these diffi- 
culties as they may rise. Freecoinage itself will powerfully con- 
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tribute toward correcting fluctuation and settling the relative 
value of the two metals. 

It is nonsense to tell me that a law which permits me to coin 
4124 grains of standand silver into a debt-paying dollar will not 
83 euhance the price of silver. It will, at least, render it 
more valuable in the payment of debts, and while the advocates 
of gold seem to have rae | overlooked the function which 
money performs as a stand: of deferred 
our profoundest thinkers on the subject reg: 
secondary to none of money’s other uses. 3 

Almost every gentleman who has spoken upon the other side, 
in discussing this phase of the question, has fallen into the curi- 
ous contradiction of first are that this Government, acting 
alone, can not raise the price of silver bullion, and then in almost 
the next sentence declaring that if we enter upon a policy of free 
coinage the silver of all the world will flow into our mints. Both 
propositions can not possibly be correct, because there could be 
no inducement for silver to come here unless a free-coinage law 
had raised it above its present price. l : 

It is beyond dispute, however, that a free-coinage law will in- 
crease its price, and it is barely possible that its first impulse 
may be in this direction. But will it come in any considerable 
quantities? Nobody now pretends to believe that the silver coin 
of the Old World will be brought to our mints, because 154 
ounces of their silver coin will buy 1 ounce of gold, while here 
it will require 16 ounces to buy an ounce of gold, thus entailing 
a loss of more than 3 per cent, in addition to the freight and the 
risk which must be incurred in bringing it across the ocean. 

The only practical question for us to consider in this connec- 
tion, is as to silver bullion, and it will help us toward a clearer 
understanding of that to recall the amount and the conditions of 
its production. During the last year the world produced about 
$175,000,000 worth of silver bullion. Of this amount the United 
States produced about $75,000,000, leaving $100,000,000 produced 
by all the other countries. Of this $100,000,000 not less than 
$30,000,000 will be consumed in the arts and as subsidiary coin 
by gold-standard countries, leaving only $70,000,000 for full 
monetary uses. Will that 370,000,000 come to our mints? I do 
not believe it will, because I believe that the silver-standard 
countries will need it to increase their circulation, and in or- 
der to retain it they will find themselves obliged to pay a price 
sufficient to keep it, It will be the same case as might happen 
with our wheat. If the wheat crop of Europe fails, the price 
of wheat advances here, and we are glad tosell our surplus at 
the advanced price; but when our surplus is gone our sales are 

ractically 3 because whatever price they might offer us 
or that part of our crop which we need for home consumption 
we can not and will not sell it. The more the foreigner offers 
for it, the more our own poon would be compelled to pay be- 
cause they can not part with their bread. Soit would be with 
silver—whatever its price might be, foreign countries which 
need it to increase their circulation would be forced to retain it 
for that purpose. > 

We often hear it asserted that it is not demonetization, but 
the difference in the amount of their productions, which has 
caused the displacement of the parity between gold and silver. 
This can not be true, for if this were the explanation the same 
cause would have produced the same effect at other periods. 

During the nearly fifty years from 1801, when Mr. Jefferson 
became President, until after the gold discovery in California 
and Australiain 1848, the production of silver more than doubled 
the production of gold throughout the world, but their parities 
were without violent variations. Almost in a single year their 
relative production was reversed, and for a series of years the 
production of gold was more than twice the production of silver, 
and stil! their ratios were not seriously disturbed. 

From 1687, the time when the world began to renew its liber- 
ties and its commercial vigor, down to 1873, when the silver 
dollar was dropped from our list of coins, the ratio between 
gold and silver fluctuated, but it never fell as low as 14 to 1, and 
never rose as high as 16 to 1, except in the two years of 1812-13. 
They were both full money metals during that period; but since 
1873, when one was left a money and the other degraded toa 
commodity, the ratio has risen from less than 16 to 1 to more 
than 27 to 1. The market value of gold and silver varies to-day 
so widely because one is a full money metal and the other is a 
commodity, and their value will continue to vary so long as this 
relation continues. The way, and the only way, to elevate and 
steady the price of silver is to open your mints to its free 
and unlimited coinage, and thus create, as a great nation like 
8 easily can, an unlimited demand for silver at its coining 

ue. 


payments, many of 
mer this function as 


z FOR WHOSE BENEFIT IS THIS DONE? 
Mr. Pores te it may not be improper for me to conclude my 


part of this discussion with a hasty glance at the classes who are 
to be benefited or injured by the enactment of this measure, 


which destroys a portion of the money of the world. The French 
monetary commission in 1869 declared that demonetization was 
for the benefit of those whose incomes are fixed. One of the 
earliest advocates of the single standard, discussing it in a coun- 
try where the people did not rule and where, therefore, the ob- 
“ject of all legislation and its effects could be frankly admitted, 
declares the same thing in a passage which I send to the Clerk's 
desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All commodities ex 5 d 
of which the income is from: the present fixed. an ig the case with the Govern: 
ment funds, ought, from the moment that the monetary crisis is terminated, 
to have attained in a gold currency double the price which they are at pres- 
ent worth, upon the supposition, quite arbitrarily, I admit, of the deprecia- 
tion reaching 50 per cent. Thus, a house or a landed estate now worth £4,000, 
or 100,000 francs, would then sell for £8,000, or 200,000 francs. 

The hectolitre of corn or of wine, the quintal of iron, or the meter of calico 
will undergo the same rise, at least if no change conducive to cheapness be 
introduced into the conditions of their production or into the relation be- 
tween the supply and demand. It will be the same eventually with the 
wages of labor, and with all personal services, whether rendered in the fac- 
tory or on the farm, or from the liberal professions; we are warranted in be- 
lieving that their value will have doubled. 

Thus, as a definite analysis, the proprietors of lands, houses, and other 
real estates, manufacturers, merchants, and their auxiliaries of every kind; 

ublic functionaries of all ranks; and also those who follow the different 

earned professions, will all find themselves in the end compensated in the 
new state of things with advantages equal to those which they now enjoy— 
all other things being equal. It is another class of persons, whom we have 
previously defined in a general way, who have to submit to a sacrifice in 
proportion to the fall in the precious metal. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the other class of persons whom 
this writer says he has previously defined in a general way are 
described on a preceding page of the same chapter as the in- 
come class.” The proposition asserted here is, that the increase of 
money affects all classes favorably except the income class and 
the owners of government funds. The converse of the proposi- 
tion must therefore be true, that a decrease in the amount of 
money affects the income class and the owners of government 
funds favorably and affects all other classes unfavorably. The 
authorities are unvarying and unequivocal in declaring that a 
decrease in the volume of money benefits nobody except the in- 
come class and the holders of government funds, and that the 
increase of money benefits everybody except them. 

I do not believe, sir, that legislation ought to be shaped for 
the benefit of any particular class; but if special 3 must 
be conferred by law on somebody, they ought to be conferred in 
accordance with the time-honored maxim of Democracy, which 
declares the sum of wise government to be comprehended in the 
motto: The greatest good to the greatest number.” 

It is useless to disguise, or to attempt to disguise, the fact that, 
in a large degree, this is a contest between the debtors and the 
creditors of the world, The debtors are willing to pay in the 
money of their contract, desiring, however, to exercise the option 
which the law has allowed them. The creditors are determined 
to destroy that option, and thus compel a payment in the more 
TAS money, rendered more valuable still by the aid of legis- 

tion. $ 

We have even been pleaded with in this Hall to preserve the 
faith of the Government untainted. I trust, sir, that the Amer- 
ican Congress needs no such urgence. I do not believe there is 
a thoughtful American citizen in this broad land, and surely 
there is not an American Representative in this Hall who does 
not unswervingly insist that every contract of his Government 
shall be fulfilled religiously and according to its terms. 

But, sir, I am no more willing that Congress should take from 
the people and give to the bondholders than I am thatit shall 
take from the bondholders and give to the people. It is one 
of those rules which works both ways, and ought to work either 
way with equal justice. 

Our fathers sold these bonds, and the purchasers had it ex- 
plicity nominated in the law that they were payable in coin of 
the standard then existing. Let us pay them precisely vs our 
fathers agreed to pay them, and to the utmost farthing, even if 
it takes the pound of flesh and the heart’s best blood goes with it. 
This far every honest man should be willing and anxious to go, but 
not one step farther. The law which authorized the issuance 
and sale of these bonds provided that they could be paid in gold 
dollars containing 25.8 grains of standard gold or in silver dol- 
lars containing 4124 grains of silver nine-tenths fine. Thismuch 
I would pay if it impoverished our children, but one scruple more 
than this I will never consent to give. 

It is a principle of both law and justice, sir, that a contract is 
faithfully kept when discharged according to its stipulstions. 
This principle is as old as t Government—older indeed, be- 
cause it was cherished and taught by the wise men in other lands 
pees the dream of this Republic had ever glorified a patriot’s 

rain, 


OUR PLEDGES, 


Sir, I think that, under our form of government, it is just as 
important that the Representative should keep his faith with his 


t 


constituents as it is that the Government should keep its faith 
with our creditors. We made a formal and a solemn promise 
last year that we would use both gold and silver as the standard 
money of this country; and, with the talk of good faith“ upon 
your lips, are you willing to repudiate your highest obligation? 

Sir, the responsibility shall rest not upon us. Neither the 
bondholder nor the people shall be able to charge us with bad 
faith. We are not only ready to pay our bonds as we stipulated 
to pay them, but we are also ready to redeem the pledge which 
we made to the ple at the last election and upon which we 
sought their suffrages. i 

estand for no partial redemption. We go for a full, complete, 
and perfect performance of both the letter and the spirit of our 

romise. í 

p I say to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], 
and to those who are acting with him on Fua Vind that if 
they will first join us in reéstablishing the equality of gold and 
silver, both at the mints and before the law, we will then join 
them in maintaining that equality in the melting pot as well as 
across the counter. 

In other words, sir, we will coin for them a silver dollar that 
shall stand the test of fire as well as of commerce. Place gold 
and silver bullion on precisely the same conditions, and we will 
bind ourselves to make and keep the gold and silver dollarof the 
same intrinsic value. There is no Democrat here, and there are 
no Democrats elsewhere, who demand anything for silver which 
they do not readily concede to gold. As for my part, I would 
forfeit the good will of my people, and retire forever from the 
public service, before I would vote, after having restored the 
equal privilege of these two metals, to then permit them coined 
into dollars of unequal value. My constituents desire no such 
arrangement as this. 

But, gentlemen, you deceive yourselves as to the temper of the 
peop on this subject if you iməgine that you can pacify them 

y shallow declamations abouta dishonestdoller. If the present 
silver dollar is not an honest one, the people are willing to make 
itso, according to any reasonable definition that can be proposed, 
and all moy ask of yos to-day is an opportunity to fairly test the 
matter. ill you deny them this? Dare you do so in the face 
of your platform? If you do, then when you come again to ask 
their confidence and their support they may answer you with 
the bitter words of Macbeth about the weird sisters: 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us ina double sense: 


That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope, 


on, and in a blind obedience to the commands of 
the rich and powerful, you may strike down the money of the 

ple und destroy the coinage of the Constitution. You may 
be et the millions who toil in the workshops and fields of this 
land, but they will not forget you. They ure patient and long 
suffering, but they can not and will not endure all roe and 
when the heartless exactions of avarice hive ground their faces 
into the dust, and sggrayuted their burdens beyond their ca- 
pneity to bear them, they will arouse themselves to a conscious- 
ness of their strength, and then, when it may be too late, you 
will find what it is, having sown the wind, to reap the whirl- 


You may 


wind. 

If you do this work faithfully and well, the people will bless 
the memory of this Congress for generations and generations to 
come, If you do it ill, they will undo what you have done, and 
they will not only sweep from the statute book the unjust law 
which you have written there, but they will drive forever from 
power and place the recre int representatives who have betrayed 
their confidence and disappointed their Appa: [Applause, 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that this is a question upon which Democrats can very readily 
differ without being accused of having abandoned their party 
principles, I know at one time I enterained a very different 
opinion upon this question from what I entertain to-day. But I 
am one of those who believe in the lessons of experience, and I 
am disposed to learn by the tests of prosperity as well as ad- 
versity. Iam abimetallist, and shall vote to arrive at the double 
standard by what, in my opinion, is the only route that will lead 
to ae end. I shall not quarrel with those who prefer another 
rosd. 

The President of the United States, following the privilege 
conferred upon him by the national Constitution, has called the 
Congress of the United States together to meet what he says is 
a grave and a serious crisis. He has performed his whole duty 
in the premises; he has taken himself from the city of Washing- 
ton to his quiet summer retreat, and has left it to this body, 
united with the Senate of the United States, to determine upon 
the measures that should be adopted for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people. And Lam glad that Grover Cleveland is not here to- 
day endeavoring to exercise any influence of any kind or character 
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upon the action of the individual members of Congress. He has 
shapers his duty, and he has left it to us to perform ours; and 

am wil to assume the nsibility nog with three hun- 
dred and fifty-five other gentlemen in this House and eighty- 
eight members of the Senate of the United States. 

e are told that we are facing a crisis. The first question 
that actually comes to us is, what is the crisis, and what has 
brought it about, and then what is the remedy to stave it off or 
abolish it? 

What has caused the present crisis? Why is it that all over 
this land we see banks failing in all directions, find great busi- 
ness enterprises coming toa sudden halt, and men by the thou- 
sands thrown out of employment? In my opinion there is among 
many others one great fundamental reason that has more to do 
with it than anything else, and that is the lack of confidence 
upon the part of the American people. 

The next question for us to consider is, what has brought to 

ass the lack of confidence that we now find prevailing North 

ast, West, and South? What is it? My distinguished frien 
from the State of Missouri [Mr. BLAND], whom I admire as highly 
as I do any member of this body, tells us that it is because we 
have failed to adopt the unlimited coinage of the silver dollar at 
a ratio of 16 to 1. Now, I admire that gentleman’s courage. I 
admire his sincerity, and, above all, I honor and revere the loyal 
with which he has adhered to what, under the present condi- 
tions throughout the world, must be a failing cause. 

A year ago I was disposed to think differently upon this ques- 
tion from what I think now. Then, I am free to confess, I had 
given it no study, and I was ready to voteas I then thought was 
right, and I did vote at that time as I thought to be upon the 
right side of that question. ThenI believed that. I believed 
that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1 was our safest policy regardless of the action of the other 
commercial nations. Ihave studied this question, have examined 
and investigated it to the best of my ability, and I have found 
that I was in error in former days; and finding now what I believe 
to be the right course, I for one am ready to pursue and stand 
by it to the bitter end, whether it lead to my political defeat or 

litical victory at the polls this coming election; and findin 
ow mistaken was my judgment in the past I am notone tos 

here and charge other men on the floor of this House with dere- 
liction to their duty to their constituents, or with the violation 
of roms which they are alleged to have made to their people. 

ow, what is the condition of affairs prevailing in thiscountry, 
which has brought to pass the disasters and misfortunes of which 
we complain? {attribute that condition more to the use of un- 
sound money than to any other known cause. I believe that nine- 
tenths of the financial panics, nine-tenths of the business failures 
that have been entailed upon the civilized world are due to the 
fact that the world has time and again surrendered itself to the 
evils of an unsound finance. We have seen in this country every 
method of finance advocated. We have beheld men of known 
intelligence advocating every theory upon the subject, whether 
history has contradicted them or not. All forms of fiat money 
have found friends, and nearly every financial folly has been 
grested with applause. 

What of other countries? Carry yourselves a hundred years 
back, and what doyou find to have n the action of France, one 
of the most enlightened among the nations? At that time the 
French people were embarked in a great revolution? They 
thought they needed money to carry on the war that had been 
declared 7 them on the part of nearly all Europe. What 
did they do? They issued an almost unlimited quantity of 
paper money. They based it on what? Not on the only 
thing in which paper money could then be redeemable—coin, 

old and silver then being the money of all nations but they 

rst confiscated nearly two-thirds of the entire land of France. 
the land that was held by the nobles and by the priesthood, and 
said that they would make that land good for the redemption of 
this currency called the assignat currency of France. 

Several thousand millions of franes were issued. In the course 
of a few years what was it worth? Just what Confederate mone 
was worth when Lee laid down his arms on the 9th day of April, 
1865. To replace the assignat came the mandat, Several sion. 
sand millions of them were issued, and in a few years more the 
same thing followed as to them, because the mandat was not re- 
deemable in coin, not redeemable in money that was recognized 
as money throughout the civilized world. It met the fate that 
all fiat money has met at all times and under all circumstances, 
and became absolutely worthless, and was that much waste papér 
in the hands of the citizens of France. z 

The lessons of history tell us that a single nation’s paper money 
is only good when there is a promise to pay or redeem it in the 
money that is current in all commercial countries, and a firm 


confidence that the nation has both the desire and the ability to 
keep its pledge. The fiat money of any nation, being redeem- 
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able in nothi e money by other nations, is 
valueless. what would money of this be? What effect 
did it have on the prosperity of the Tropea propie? It ruined 
thousands.. It left the workingmen stranded in their endeavor 
to earn an honest livelihood by simply transferring the gold and 
silver money of the country to the pockets of a few speculators 
and the men who most thrive when money is necessary and when 
money in use is unsound. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me to. ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DAVIS. What had been done before that paper money 
found the people? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is a historical 
question which I would like to explain to my friend if [had time. 

Mr. DAVIS. They were eating grass; they had nothing to 
eat; they were starving, and the corn failed before the paper 
was issued. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The French Govern- 
ment in 1792 and 1793 confiscated a great proportion of the landed 
property of the country—in other words, the property of the 

wiesthood and the property of the nobility—and then it passed a 
ag which you and I know to be in existence to this day, a law 
of inheritance that has transferred, in the course of time, almost 
the entire landed property into the hands of the mass of the 
people, where it is to-day. That money had nothing in the world 
to do with that law; but that money was based on what? On 
that land that the French Government confiscated, and they 
based it on two-thirds of the landed wealth of France and the 
sacred pledge of the Government to redeem it in land; and in a 
few years 3,000,000,000 of that money was worth no more than 
the Confederate promise to pay was worth when Gen. Lee sur- 
rendered. : 

Mr. DAVIS, I will ask the gentleman if two-thirds of that 
money issued by the French Government was not counterfeit? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I cannot stop to argue 
that with my friend. I have read French history one way and 
you have read it another. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question, for information? 

Mr PENDLETON of West Virginia. One atatime. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman from West Virginia admits 
that at the time of the breaking out of the French Revolution 
the lands had passed into the hands of a very small proportion 


of the pope 
ENDLETON of West Virginia. Up to that timeit had. 


Mr. 

17 SIMPSON. And the condition of the people was very 
bad 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Very bad indeed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Had France been running on a gold basis up 
to that time? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, Uptothattime France 
had been running on a gold basis. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Then you must admit that a gold, basis 
naturally produced that result, and that the property had all 
passed into the hands of a few people because of the gold stand- 


ard. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; and I will tell 
ou more about that. If the gentleman will not interrupt me 
e will find that I am somewhat uainted with the history of 

the French Revolution as well as lf. Down to the time of 
the French Revolution nine-tenths of the lands of France were 
in the hands of-a few people; secondly, nine-tenths of the people 
in that country, under the laws then existing, were practically 
in the condition of serfs and slaves. The feudal system had not 
then been abolished in France, and the gold basis had nothing 
whatever to do with it, or a silver basis, or any other basis, so 
far as affected the welfare of the ple or the ownership of 
land. It was the old feudal law of eritance that maintained 
property in the hands ofthe few and perpetuated an aristocracy. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman from West Virginia asserted 

that the paper currency that they resorted to had put them in a 
very bad condition. = 

ee of West Virginia. 
go on 

Mr. SIMPSON. If what I have said be true, the loss of the 

Paper currency had nothing to do with it. 

ir. PENDLETON of West Virginia. If you will allow me, I 
will endeavor to give you the history of that matter. When the 
French Assembly, in 1788, met, it was confronted with laws that 
had been upon the statute books of that country for nearly a 
thousand years under the feudal system. They abolished the 
class ee and practically confiscated two-thirds of the 
landed property of the country, takin 


Now, will you let me 


it from the aristocracy 
vernment. 
when the 


and the priesthood, conferri t upon the national 
Several years after that, Pye about 1792 and 17 
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French Government undertook ta establish a paper flat money, 
called assignats and mandats, they drove out the gold and silver 
that were current then throughout the world from general cir- 
culation and use in France. What was the result of that action? 
Several thousand millions of aie Sag or mandats were issued, 
based upon two-thirds of the land in France, and in a few years 
they were not worth more than the Confederate money was when 
Gen. Lee surrendered. Those who took it in payment of debts 
were ruined, and it became absolutely worthless in the hands of 
the holders, while financial distress and commercial ruin pre- 
vailed throughout all France. 

The attempt was a signal failure, and in my opinion this ex- 
periment should be an everlasting lesson to the advocates of 
purely flat money. You ask to what reason I attribute the fail- 
ure of this paper money. Why? Because the faith of the 
French Government was not pledged to redeem a franc ora 
centime of that money in the money of the world at that time 
known to commercial nations, to wit: gold and silver. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the gentleman admit that the re- 
sult which he describes was owing to the failure of the repub- 
lican government and the restoration of the old regime, and not 
to the failure of the money itself? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No; it was due to the 
failure of the money. The Republic of France did not go out of 
existence at that time, and not until long after paper 
had become valueless. The consulate came in on the 18th of 
November, 1799, when Napoleon was First made First Consul. 
Then in 1804, in March of that year, Napoleon set aside the Re- 
public and established the Empire. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is what I said; that it was owing to the 
failure of the republican government. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. But years and years 
before that this paper money had become rag money. It was 
not until April, 1814, that the old regime was restored, and it 
was re-restored in June, 1815. Now, I trust my friend will please 
let me alone on those questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. But the gentleman has practically admitted 
that the failure of that money was due to the failure of the gov- 
ernment that issued it, the same as the failure of the Southern 
Confederacy rendered its money valueless. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The French Govern- 
ment never abolished that money, and never made any effort 
whatever to do anything with it except to pledge the national 
lands for its redemption, but long before the Government could 
carry out its promises the money had become rag money, was 
thrown away, had passed out of circulation, and had met with a 
death to which there was no possible resurrection. Yet France 
was then the most powerful nation on the Continent of Europe, 
and its armies were everywhere victorious. The republican 
government of France finally returned to the.then money of the 
world, gold and silver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, take another great illustration or example 
in the history of the world which occurred a few years before 
that, and I think it will demonstrate the folly of the gentlemen 
who are preaching fiat money on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which ought to be the most intelligent body in the 
world, because I am sure that it represents the most intelligent 
people that breathe beneath God's sun. 

Take our old Continental currency. We fought through the 
war of independence, we achieyed our victory and established 
ourselves as a proud and strong nationality among the nations 
of the globe. e were flushed with triumph, were strong, and 
were growing stronger. We had this Continental money on 
hand. What did we do with it? Not a dollar of that Conti- 
nental money was ever redeemed, and of what value did it be- 
come? Rag money; waste paper. Why? Because the Conti- 
nental Congress, or the Amerigan nation never at any time 
pledged itself toredeem that money in gold or silver, which were 
at that time the recognized money of the world. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, Mr. Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1818, delivered his opinion of that 
money 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia (interposing). Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to answer all the questions the gentle- 
man may desire to ask, but if I undertake to do so I shall be 
kept discussing this one point until my time has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Gallatin said 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. F prefer to go on and 
discuss the question that is before the House. What I have 
been saying so far is merely preliminary to the main question; 


and let me to the gentleman, further, that it is very hard 
work to. talk in this Hall in hot weather, and I need whatever 
yoice I have. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not ask the question. 


Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
started outwith the bold proposition that nine-tenthsof the evils 
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that nave prevailed in our country have been due to an unsound, 
unstable currency, and I believe that whenever this countr 
shall arrive at a period when it will establish for itself asoun 
and stable currency it will become more flourishing than any 
other country of which history makes mention—than any other 
country that to-day exists in the civilized world. Why should 
it not? We have every resource here, every capacity for the 
establishment and the maintenance of a glorious, prosperous, 
powerful country. Why, then, should we not one and all strive 
to establish a sound currency? 

There is one style of argument used here to which I desire to 
call attention. There are men who argue on the silver question 
exactly as the Republicans do upon the tariff question. Our Re- 
publican friends, those of them at least who proceed to the ex- 
treme of a prohibitory tariff, argued last fall that this country 
was sufficient unto itself; that we could legislate for ourselves 
and make whatever tariff we chose to make, regardless of other 
nations. The Democrats took issue with them on that proposi- 


on. 

We said that all nations grow rich by trade. We proclaimed 
that Europe wanted the breadstuffs, the corn, the cotton, the 
bacon, and the hams of America, while we wanted things from 
them; that if we laid down as a fundamental rule that we did 
not intend at any time or under any circumstances to pay atten- 
tion to the wishes of foreign countries, and did not allow their 

ple to sell their products here, they would return to us in 
Pina with retaliatory tariffs of their own, and prohibit the ex- 
portation of our products to them. We went to battle with 
entlemen on that side of the question who made arguments of 
kals character, and I am glad to say we have prevailed in three 
successive campaigns, 

And now, when the battle is on for sound money, for an upright 
currency, we are told again by the very gentlemen on this side 
of the House who fought against that theory of our Republican 
friends that this country can maintain a currency of its own in- 
dependent of the action of the other civilized nations of the 
world; that, trading with them and finding our great markets for 
our breadstuffs among the nations of old Europe, we can make old 
maropo take anything for money that we choose to call money, 
whether it be a money metal with them or no. 

There never was a falser theory; there never was a more erro- 
neous doctrine. We can not do it. There is only one ground 
upon which we can do it; there is only one method by which we 
can attain that supreme condition—when we can make acurrenc 
exclusively our own, when we can establish a currency whic 
will circulate only throughout the United States and be the 
money of the American people, the balance of the world to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And what is that condition? To 
build around yourselves a Chinese wall, and declare that you will 
not trade with other nations; that you are sufficient unto your- 
selves and intend to live unto yourselves. 

So long, however, as you do not desire to occupy the position 
of China—so long as youdesire to bea civilized nation marchin 
onward in the path of progress and prosperity, moving forwar 
in enlightenment, in culture, and refinement, and enjoying all 
the blessings of civilization, you are obliged to obey the old 


biblical injunction—trade with all nations and thereby grow 
rich and prosperous. These nations all have a money metal that 
is common with us, and is also a money metal with us, to wit, 


old. 

8 While you do this you must have a money to deal with; you 
must have a circulating medium that is common not only to you, 
but to the civilized world; because when you begin to Cag bak. 
ances, to make exchanges, you must use the money of the world 
for that particular purpose. Suppose, for instance, that this 
Government should carry out the suggestion of a free-silver 
friend of mine who sits not very far from me; suppose it should 
demonetize gold—absolutely drive gold out of existence—and 
make this country an exclusively silver country. 

How, then, could we carry on our trade with foreign coun- 
tries? All other nations having gold for their money metal, the 
United States having silver for its money metal alone, how 
could we carry on trade with each other? e would go back to 
the condition of Asiatic and African savages, and our trade 
would be trade in kind and by barter; that alone. That is why 
it is impossible as a fundamental doctrine of political econom 
for any one nation to establish for itself and maintain for itself 
exclusively any money which is not on a par with the money 
used in all the countries of the civilized world. Other nations 
will demand of us the money that is common to us and them and 
will leave our own exclusive money for our use alone. It can 
not be done; you may make whatever ratio you please, and it 
will not be done. The money that is universal money will leave 


us and we shall find ourselves solitary, with no medium of ex- 
change that is common to all the world. 


Why, sir, to-day, what is the condition of affairs? It is true 
that I sympathize with the cry that Colorado is sending up to 
the heavens. Isympathize with the feeling of the people of 
Nevada upon this question as deeply as their own members on 
this floor can do, ut at the same time they can not come to 
this Congress and ask us, when the interests of 65,000,000 of 
poopie are involved, to legislate exclusively for their benefit, 
orgetting the interests of every other portion of those 65,000,000 
who liye under the same flag and are entitled to the same pro- 
tection as the people of Colorado or Nevada. Why can not we 
make their money the exclusive money of this country? Why 
can we not maintain the free and unlimited coinage of their 
money ata ratio of 16 to 1, as they desire that we should do? 

In the first place, I am myself a bimetallist. I believe that 
conditions can be made to exist by the action of Congress when 
silver and gold, freely and fully coined at a ratio of 16 to 1 or 15 
to 1, or any other ratio that all the civilized and commercial 
nations may agree upon, can and will circulate in this country, 
and all other countries, as the money of the world. And that 
condition, I think, can be brought about by proper legislation 
on the part of the American Congress. 

But why can we not, my friends, maintain this free and un- 
limited coinage to-day at a ratio of 16 to 1, or at any ratio what- 
ever? In the first place, we might even out of our earnings 
present Coloradoand Nevada yearly a dollar for every fifty-eight 
cents of their silver, as we are now doing, and yetsurvive. The 
other sixty-five millions might do this for a time, and that is 
what we are really asked to do, and not make use of this product 
as money at all. en we, however, are asked to make use of 
their product as a money metal which the other trading nations 
will not take, we disrupt, break down, disorganize, and steadily 
damage our whole industrial situation, and leave ourselves at the 
mercy of all nations, a subject for both laughter and universal 


‘plunder. 


In 1816 a movement 199400 silver began on the part of Eng- 
land, which movement Į think has been disastrous to the world 
as I would like to see both metals maintained, believing that 
the maintenance of both metals is for the greater prosperity of 
all the nations. England, it is true, in 1816 made herself a 
monometallic country—decided in favor of gold and suspended 
further coinage of silver. My friend from Rese [Mr. BAILEY] 
asks us why it was that England with her wealth and her power 
was able to maintain gold as her sole money metal, and why we 
can not maintain silver as our sole money metal if we so desire? 
I will tell him the reason, England could maintain gold as her 
sole medium of exchange for one reason, and one reason alone, 
because gold was money all the world over. 

Every where—in every civilized nation of the world—the Eng- 
lish guinea was good for what it called for. But sup under 
the conditions in which silver exists to-day we should attampt 
to make silver the solitary money metal of this country and 
make it the basis of all values, could we, with all the wealth, all 
the power, all the resources of this grand and magnificent coun- 
try of ours sustain silver upon that basis? Isay we could not, 
because there is no other commercial nation ready to join us to- 
day in such a movement because no other nation that main- 
tains any standing in the commercial marts of the world is 
ready to rally to our support, to uphold our hands in an event of 
that character, 

In 1816 England demonetized silver; in 1871 Germany sus- 
pended the further coinage of silver. In 1873 France did like- 
wise, and France was followed by the nations of the Latin Union, 
by Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, and to-day the same 
pou obtains in every civilized nation on the continent of 

urope. The consequence is there is no commercial country in 
the world ready to stand by and maintain us in any such situa- 
tion as is asked by our free silver friends, 

But there is another reason, Mr. Speaker, why -we can not 
maintain silver as a money metal without the alliance of other 
nations, and that is that we are a borrowing nation. Why can 
not we maintain it at 16 to 1 to-day? The first reason of all is 
that the United States is a borrowing nation, and has been fora 
hundred years past. And it is said that while the balance of 
trade has been against us for some years, that for the past year 
this balance of trade has been on our side and in our favor. But 
that is not alone the question to be considered when you take 
these matters into consideration. 

There is something else besides the balance of trade that com- 
pels annually the vast flow of American gold across the broad 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. One hundred millions are ex- 
pones every year by American tourists on the Continent of 

rope, all of it American gold. One hundred millions more 
are expended every year by Americanimporters when they pay 
the freight charges on the carrying trade, nearly all of whic: 
is in the hands of England and other European countries. These 
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- two great elements of indebtedness have to be met by this coun- 
try h Re with gold coin. These make the real balance against 
us on every annual settlement with Europe. 

But what else do you find? Several thousand millions of dol- 
lars of foreign capital have been loaned in this country. Why, 
in my little State of West viremia I know of two railroads alone 
that owe fourteen million dollars of gold in London, the money 
mart of the world, and 6 per cent of interest in gold has to go 

there every year to meet the obligations of these two roads. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad isowned mainly by German capi- 
tal, the Reading by English capital, and the same is true of the 
Erie, it being also owned by English capital, and other business 
enterprises are run by foreign capital; until to-day the foreign 
investments in this country have been so great, so numerous, 
that it is estimated anywhere from three to five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars will be required to cover the investments which 
have been made by foreign capital within the limits of this coun- 
try. Now, the interest on this vast amount of money has to go 
abroad every year, and in gold; and thatis far more in every re- 
spect than any balance of trade, or any possible balance of trade 
t may be in our favor. 

Thus we have to settle annually with Europe. How can we do 
it? Can we, assome gentlemen proclaim, do so with our prod- 
ucts? We can not. In our mutual trading for the year they 
have already taken all of our products they desire or need for 
the year. How, then, must this settlement be made? It must 
be made in money, and in money that can be used everywhere. 
They will not take our silver, as it is with them only a commod- 
ity, like wheat, corn, and cotton, and Huctuates while a com- 
modity, just as other articles fluctuate in value. We must, then, 
pay in gold. But suppose a policy should be adopted that would 
compel all nations to coin silver and gold at an agreed ratio. 
There would then be no greater demand fora gold dollar than a 
silver dollar, and we could pay our debts and collect our credits 
in either and be satisfied with either, for the use of both at the 
agreed ratio would be universal. and there would be no greater 
demand for the one than the other. 

Mr. ALLEN. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I should 
like to make a suggestion, with his permission. Does he think 
it well enough for us to adopt a policy that will enhance the 
value of these loans, and take more of our laber and products 
to pay that four or five billions of dollars of which you speak? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; I did not say I 
favored any such policy as that. 

But. Mr. Speaker, we not only have that question to consider, 
that the balance of trade is really against us, that for years under 
present conditions, with reference to silver, this country has to 
settle with Europe large balances, and they have to be paid in 
gold. in the money of the civilized world: but there are other 
considerations that are equally important. If we undertake to 
pay those annually occurring debts in the silver that we take 
out of our mines, which the nations will now only take from us 


as bullion, and send it across the water for that purpose, we get 
only for the quantity of silver in our silver dollar, fifty-eight or 
sixty cents, yet we coin it to-day, endeavor to stand alone in its 


miintenance , and someone loses from forty to fifty cents on 
every dollar. Who sustains this loss? The sixty-five millions 
of Americans. Whonowprofit byit? The silver kings of Nevada, 
Colorado, and Montana, who palm it upon the American people 
under po Sherman actat nearly double its real value. When we 
send if abroad, which trade compels us to do as bullion, all that 
we can get for it is its value as a merchandise in the markets of 
Europe. 

Weh have to meet that condition; we have to be pre d toface 
that crisis every year, and how can we do it if we adopt for our- 
selves in the first place the money of the civilized world, and 
then adopt for ourselves another money uliar to ourselves 
alone? The drain from abroad will come from what direction? 
Our balances will have to be paid year by year in gold, and gold 
alone, until the entire gold circulation of the country has been 
absorbed and evaporated, and we shall be left with silver on our 
hands which the nations will neither take nor recognize as 
money. 

But what has brought this crisis on the people? Why is it 
that all through the land capital has become timid, labor doubt- 
ful, banks suspending, all business industries at a standstill? 
Simply the want of confidence and the apprehension which has 
been engendered in the public mind abroad in the holders of our 
securities as to our ability to pay these gold balances which we 
have owed for years. When they find we are making this sil- 
ver currency a money metal in this country, at a ratio of 16 to 1, 
equal to gold, they will have none of it; they donot want it; and 
because, further, while it may be worth a dollar here, there 
across the water it is worth only 58 cents, and they are hasten- 
ing to call in their loans in consequence; they are trying to get 
their investments at home, for they fear they may be compelled 
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to take one-half to two-thirds of the amount they. have loaned 
here, and that we shall in the end pay them this very silver 
which has 80 depreciated. There is a to get out first while 
the gold is still to be had. ý 

What has been the effect on American capitalists? American 
capitalists are governed by the same apprehension, and believe 
that the same result will come to them. They are withdrawing 
their money from American enterprises. ey are calling it 
away from American industries, and are endeavoring to loan it 
abroad and invest it in securities thatare payable in gold, which 
is good from one end of this continent to the other, and from 
one corner of the civilized world to the other. That has been 
the cause. 

Now, why does such a cause as that exist? Why shall we not 
do something torestore the confidence both of foreign people and 
of home people in the faith, in the good credit and the soundness 
of the American dollar? Here is the greatest field for invest- 
ment that can be found in the civilized world to-day. We have 
3,000,000 square miles of territory, a large portion of it yet un- 
cultivated; magnificent rivers and grand and glorious forests; 
the finest climate to be found upon the globe; every room for in- 
vestment; the land calling for capital, farmers calling for capital, 
manufacturers calling for money, labor calling for the dollars 
which will give it employment. 

Why shoula not capital come here and why will it not come 
here when such a grand opportunity lies before it? The rate 
of interest in London is 3 per cent; in Paris it is 3 per cent; in 
Berlin it is 3 per cent, and all Europe is overflowing with money; 
all the great money centers have a superabundance and no field 
for investment at home. They are all anxious. They are over- 
whelmed with a desire to invest their money wherever they can 
receive a reasonable compensation with a good, sound, and safe 
security. And here we are, giving 6 per cent for money, and 
in some cases S and 10 per cent. 

Let the capitalist abroad once come to understand that the dol- 
lar he loans here is to be paid him back in thesame dollar when 
it finally comes to his hands again, and just as good as he loaned, 
and European capital will come over here in overwhelming vol- 
umes, to be invested in this country, and to continue to build u 
and make it great and glorious and grand and prosperous, as tt 
ought to be under our free, equal, and just laws. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, can we by ourselves maintain the free and 
unlimited coinage, I mean without international agreement, of 
the silver dollar at any satisfactory ratio, and at the same time 
Dara a sound and stable currency and make it equal to the gold 

ollar? 

To be perfectly frank, when I began the consideration of this 
question I intended to vote for a ratio of 20 to 1, and at that ratio 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. But the more I 
have studied the question the more I have found that we would 
Yad be in the same trouble that we would be in with aratio of 16 

01. A ratio of 16 to 1 prevailed when, in this land? When 
France was coining silver at 153 to 1. When Germany was mak- 
ing silver her sole moneymetal. When Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 

ium, Holland, and all the commercial] countries of Europe save 

ingland were coining silver ata ratio of 15} tol. And how much 
did we coin in this country? Why did we not coin more than 
wedid? We coined practically none ut all. except for subsidiary 
coinage, down to 1873, because the very moment the silver miner 
found that he could get an ounce of gold in France or other 
European countries for 153 of silver, he naturally went there 
with his silver instead of coming here, where it took 16 ounces of 
silver to purchase one of gold. 

So I say, when we are asked to return to this old ratio of 16 to 
1, under that ratio we never coined any silver money, and we had 
no silver money, practically, outside of the subsidiary coinage, 
ever in circulation. Now, with a ratio of 16 tol we could not 
coin it in those days when France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and all 
continental Europe stood ready to uphold our hands and main- 
tain us in that coinage and accept silver as money. That being 
so, what can we do to-day, when we alone, practically, among the 
civilized nations of the world propose toestablish a ratio of that 
character. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the gentleman be willing to vote 
for any ratio? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; not now, but 
will vote for an agreed ratio with three or four of the leading 
commercial nations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did your constituents in the convention 
which nominated you, less than a year ago, give any expression 
of opinion on that subject? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. None whatever, except 
to adopt the national platform at Chicago, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have the platform on which the gentle- 
man was elected, and if he will pardon me I will read it, 
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Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, I 3 to the gen- 


tleman for a question. I did not yield for a speech. 
Mr. CAPEHAR' . This was last year, less than a year ago. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Let us hear it. 
Mr. CAPEHART. (Reading) 
That we are in favor of a bimetallic currency of gold and silyer— 


Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. And so am I. 

Mr. CAPEHART. (Reading)— 

. meta t; tween the 
J nantes A 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is what I am in 
favor of; I want just such a parity as will keep both in circula- 
tion, and that is what Grover Cleveland is in favor of, and that 
is what every bimetallist is in favor of. 

Now, I say, how can we maintain any of these ratios when we 
find there is no other civilized nation with whom we are pre- 
pared to deal that will sustain us in any such ratio? We find 
ourselves Sin in the situation of having one money that is cur- 
rent throughout the civilized world, and another coin that is 
current only here. The same old result will follow as followed 
before. Gold will leave the country and we shall be left here 
entirely on a silver basis. 

So that I can not see how we can maintain any of these ratios. 
Silver is treated as a commodity by nearly all the civilized 
world. Its value depends to-day very largely upon the supply 
and demand of the article, and if we adopted the ratio of 16 to 1 
we should find silver worth how much? Fifty-eight cents on 
the dollar. Suppose we should adopt the ratio of 20 tol, we 
should find silver worth 80 to 85 cents on the dollar. Suppose 
we should adopt a ratio of 50 to 1, then silver might be worth a 
dollar and a quarter. But my objection would still be the same 
the lack of stability, the continual fluctuations of our metal, 
while the balance of the world would have a stationary currenc 
that was good not only abroad, but also here, and which woul 
give them absolute dominion over us. 

That is the great cardinal objection with me to any such prop- 
osition as that which is made here. But if we should obey the 
platform adopted at Chicago and wips out of existence the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, where would the country 
stand? Suppose before we plunge into the free-coinage field we 
make an honest effort to have other nations help us, 

Let us not take this step alone and expose ourselves to bə 
fleeced, bled, and plundered by all the nations. If they see us 
fighting alone, not one will come to our rescue. Some think that 
we would make debts greater. Noatall. We shall, neverthe- 
less, have all our present currency left to us. Nota dollar of sil- 
ver will be demonetized, and not a debt would be increased the 
hundredth part of a cent in value. The same currency that we 
now expect to pay our debts with we would still have. 

What would necessarily follow such a course? Simply this 
would come to pass: As soon as it was found that this countr: 
no longer intended to coin the silver of the world, as soon as it 
was known thatcontinental Europe had ceased tocoin the future 
silver product, and that the United States had joined with con- 
tinental Europe upon that line of action, what country of all the 
civilized nations of the earth would be the first to call for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio to be agreed upon 
by an international convention? Why, the country called Great 
Britain would be the first to make that demand. y? Because, 
with $10,000,000,000 loaned out to the balance of the world, she 
would find it necessary to devise some means of bringing about, 
at some time in the near future, the payment of that ten thou- 
sand millions, amounting to one-fourth of the entire wealth of 
the British people. 

Where is that money loaned? Mainly to countries that have 
only silver with which to pay, and assoonas Great Britain found 
that the gold for the payment of the interest and principal of 
her vast foreign investments was exhausted she would naturally 
demand the remonetization of the metal in which alone that in- 
debtedness could be paid. Further, when she found that all 
South America, with India, China, and other countries with 
which she carries on trade, and with whom the balance of trade 
is always in her favor—when she found that those countries had 
not ths gold with which to pay her, she would be down on her 
knees again calling upon the nations of the civilized world to 
Rec some means by which she could collect her loans and 

ve her balances paid. In that way we should find that she 
would be knocking at our doors in less than three years, demand- 
poh ors silver and gold should be again made the money of civili- 
zation, at a ratio to be agreed upon by an international conven- 
tion. In order to have us remonetize she would gladly do the 
sume. 

That is the course I favor, and that is what I believe will come 
to pass if this Sherman act be stricken from the statute book of 
the United States. [Applause.] z 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, as it is very difficult to spe ik in this Hall, 
and as I find that I am growing more than exhausted from the 
heat, I shall conclude by simply calling attention to one other 
pons to which some of our friends have adverted with a good 

eal of what I think unjust criticism. I refer to what they call 
a departure on the part of a certain section of the Democrac 
from the national platform of the Democratic party. As I coal 
that pee I can not find any other policy in it than the one 
that I have been attempting to lay down here. Let us read it: 

We denounce the legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cow- 
ardly makeshift fraught with possibilities of danger in the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its 
speedy repeal. 

Its author is anxious for its speedy repeal. Its supporters are 
anxious for its speedy repeal. Its author was a good Repub- 
lican, its supporters were good and honest Republicans, and they 
are, one and all, anxious for its 17988 repeal, and so am I, in 
obedience to the dictates of the Chicago platform adopted by 
the Democratic party in convention assembled. 

Further: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of this 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimina: 
against either or charge for coinage, but the dollar unit of co; © of these 
metals shall be of equally intrinsic exchangeable value, and be usted by 
international agreement. 

As I understand it, the national convention gave us two roads 
of obtaining the free and unlimited coinage of the silver dollar; 
and if we could not do it and maintain a parity of the metals at 
a ratio of 16 to 1 or that of any other ratio by ourselves, then it 
left open to every Democrat, every true follower of the doctrines 
of that party, the other remedy. It left open to us that of inter- 
national agreement. ` 

Iam satistied that a ratio of 16 to 1, or a ratio of 17 tol, will 
accomplish nothing, as well as a ratio of 20 to 1. But Lam satis- 
fied, along with Grover Cleveland and other good, honest, sterling 
Democrats, that the only way in which we can accomplish that 
full, complete, and ample remonetization of silver is by an inter- 
national agreement made with three or four of the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world. When that is done, and I be- 
lieve it will ultimately be done, and at no distant date, then the 
promises of the national platform of Chicago will be kept, the faith 
of Grover Cleveland will be maintained, and the Democratic party 
will have fulfilled every financial pledge to the people of this 
country for the future as well as it has done in the past; and I 
for one am content to wait for that, expecting we shall see the 
dawning of prosperity once more come upon this beautiful land 
of ours. 01 145 

If we should fail in obtaining international . should 
then favor an issue of Treasury notes redeemable on demand in 
gold. A gold reserve in the Treasury of one hundred millions 
sustains three hundred and forty-six millions of Treasury notes 
and one hundred and forty-seven millions of silver certificates, 
and no holder of a Treasury note ever calls for a dollar of that 
gold because the Government promises to pay in gold and the 
creditor is satisfied with the promise Thisisconfidence. Issue 
one hundred millions of bonds for another one hundred millions 
of gold. Putthe gold in the 5 asa reserve. On that 
issue 8500, 000,000 in Treasury notes, the good old greenbacks, 
and send them into circulation from time to time as they are 
needed. Get them out among the people just as the first three 
hundred and forty-six millions were thrown into circulation. 
Not a dollar of the new gold would be called for as long as our 
faith was pledged. We would know that we could get the gold 
when we wanted it. Confidence would be just the sams, mone 
would be plenty, and this great old land of ours would mare. 
onward in happiness, honor, and long-continved prosperity. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the minority of 
this House I can not but complain of the form in which this de- 
bate has been brought upon us. The division of the question 
by the special rule adopted has been left wholly to the members 
of the majority of this House, and we are called upon to decide 
simply between two propositions: An absolute and unconditional 
re of the so-called Sherman act upon the one hand, or on free 
coinage upon some ratio less than*the commercial one upon the 
other. No middle ground is offéred; no opportunity to present 
a new or different proposition has been granted to the Republi- 
cans of this House. 

I desire at sometime before the vote is taken to submit and 
ask unanimous consent that the following amendment may be 
offered to the bill as introduced by the gentleman from West 
Me [Mr. WILSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Toamend the bill by adding the following: 
“ Provided, This act shall not take effect until the silver circulation of the 
United States shall have been increased to #700,000,000."" 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems that there is a fair 


ground for an adjustment between these two extremes of the ques- 
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tion. Itis not the mere fact that the Sherman law exists, and 
is adding about 43 tons avoirdupois every day to the Treasury 
stock of silver ; butitis the idea that this addition is to continue 
without limit, that there is no end to it, that has frightened the 
foreign investors of the world. They fear that we will come to 
a silver basis under the Sherman act, and they fear free coinage 
at a ratio less than the commercial ratio. It is not the silver of 
the Sherman law thus far purchased that they are afraid of, but 
it is that its purchase will continue without limit. It is the addi- 
tion of an uncertain volume of silver money that has influenced 
foreign investors and caused them to withdraw their money 
while it could be done in gold. And itis to thisextent, and this ex- 
tent alone, that the Sherman act is responsible in any degree 
for the present condition of the country. The tide of foreign 
investment has in part only been checked by this law. 

We were told when the Chicago convention met that the Me- 
Kinley bill would destroy the industries of this country, and the 
Democratic party denounced in its platform ‘‘a policy which 
fostered no industry so much as that of the sheriff.” The sheritfs, 
after the election of Mr. Cleveland, were expected to go out of 
business, but theirs has been the most profitable pursuit since 
the 4th of March of any in the country. There has been no con- 
traction of sheriff’s deputies. 

It is not true, Mr. Speaker, that the Sherman law did excite 

at fear in this country. No penis ensued until a Democratic 
nate became certain at the other end of the Capitol. 

Iremember well, Mr. S er, in the Fifty-first Congress, 
when this compromise was brought about, that only fourteen 
Democrats could be found to vote against the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

Our opponents have now divided, and have taken charge of 
both sides of the discussion. Each side is claiming to represent 
the orthodox principles of the Democracy. ‘“ ile the cat is 
away at Buzzards Bay the mice will play;” and the discussion 
thus far has been between the two wings of the Democratic party. 
They can not flap together, and their discussion on the meaning 
of their platform ishighly amusing. One wing says it is a gold- 
standard platform and the other wing says it isa free-coinage 
document. It was admirably adapted to campaign purposes in 
either New England or Texas. 

What, then, may beasked, is the principal difficulty with which 
the country is confronted to-day? When it became certain that 
we were to have a revision of the tariff laws, then loss of confi- 
dence came and the business of this country was put into cold 
storage, where it has since remained, and where I fear it will 
stay until our brethren on the other side give the country some 
assurance that the nation is to be left alone to resume the pros- 
perity which it enjoyed when the election of 1892 took place. 

You gentlemen on the other side have been returned by a 
large plurality of the voters of the United States. Your major- 
ity in Congress is one of almost unexampled magnitude, chosen 
upon a mistaken belief as to the effect of your tariff policy; yet 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who spoke the 
other day, told you that there was nothing the matter with the 
country except the Sherman act. ‘‘Repeal that act,” he said, 
‘and go home and let the country alone until December.” If 
the country could be sure that 1 would spare its industries 
after December all would be well. 

Why was there no difficulty up to the 4th day of last March? 
This law had been in force for more than two years. Why was 
there no panic previous to that time? You must recognize the 
fact that there can be no revision of the tariff laws of a great 
country like this without unsettling values and demoralizing a 

at many of its industries; and the sooner you determine what 

dustries are to be spared, the sooner the country will adapt 

itself to the proposed change of conditions and go about its 
business. 

But to simply repeal this law and give us no proper substitute 
to stop the increase of currency under the present statute and 
provide for no other form of increase, is not, in my judgment, 
wise legislation. The sailors have a motto to never to letgoa 
rope with one hand until they have taken hold with the other. 
You ask us to repeal the Sherman law without knowing what is 
totake its place, or offer only as asubstitute freecoinage at such 
ratio as would bring us at once toa silver basis. A majority 
can repeal that law; but when it comes to passing azar tain Oo 
new law to take its fi a two-thirds vote may be pee Varta 
cause a Presidential veto must be provided a ou ask us 
now, without any conditions, to repeal absolutely that law. 

In the amendment which I sent forward and had read at the 
Clerk’s desk I have suggested a limit of 8700, 000, 000, because the 
Republic of France with 38,000,000 population has, without any 

culty whatever, maintained her silver coinage up to that 
limit. e have to-day between five hundred and six hundred 


million dollars of silver. If you adopt a provision such as I pro- 
pose, fixing the limit at which this coinage will 


cease, you as- 


sure the people of the world that we are not going toa single 
silver basis upon a ratio of 16 to 1, and at the same time you do 
not, in the hour of this nation’s greatest need—at a time when 
banks are failing, workshops losing, and when furnace fires are 
going out all over the land—stop the issuance of the additional 
supply of money which the country needs. For,if the Sherman 
law is repealed some other method must be devised, and you, gen- 
tlemen of the Democracy, are responsible and must present some 
new means of supply to the people. Weshould know what you 

ropose. Weshould know what is to take the place of this law. 

s it to be State-bank money? Let us know what you have in 


reserve. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will allow me, I would like to 
ask him why he proposes to stop at a limit of $700,000,000 if 
France has that amount of silver coinage? Is not our country 
8 as populous as France? Why not put the limit at $1,400,- 


Mr. LACEY. Ithank my friend for thatsuggestion. France, 
with 38,000,000 inhabitants, uses more gold and more silver per 
capita than any other country in the world, because of her pecul- 
iar methods of doing business and her custom of h We 
have nearly double the population of France, but our mode of 
business is to deposit our money in the banks and they loan it 
out; we carry on a credit system and a check system. e bulk 
of payments are made by checks. 

assume that we can notcarry, that we do not need, so large 
a circulation as a people who do business under the methods 
adopted by the French nation. But I assume, Mr. Speaker, 
that we can maintain with 8 safety as large an amount of 
silver coinage as France. erefore, I have suggested the idea 
of fixing the limit at $700,000,000 here and now, and the future 
can take care of itself, because we shall have the light of ad- 
ditional experience and shall have had time to adjust ourselves 
to the new policy of the party in power. By this limit 
we restore confidence to the country upon this question; we tell 
the people we are not going to a silver basis alone. Then this 
scare, so far as silver may be to blame, ceases; for there will 
be a line beyond which we are not to pass without involving an 
instantaneous cessation of theissue of the currency provided for 
by the present law. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like the gentleman to 
state how much gold France has back of the silver. 

Mr. LACEY, Iam not sure of the exact amount; nordo Ire- 

she that as a vital question. Hersupply of both gold and silver 
arge. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. France has $900,000,000 of gold 
and $700,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. LACEY. The question is not so much what amount of 
gold France has back of the silver, but the extent of her credit— 
the amount of faith that is given to her financial standing. We 
have $600,000,000 of gold and can maintain a gold basis upon a 
smaller reserve than any country in the world. At this very 
time, when all this complaint is made, the people are hoardin 
silver in exactly the same way thatthey are hoarding gold. Sil- 
ver and silver certificates are being drawn from the ks and 
locked up in safe-deposit vaults. Nodistinction has been drawn 
between the two kinds of currency. Whatever doubt may exist 
abroad, we see no evidence of any American discriminating be- 
tween the different kinds of currency. By the proposed amend- 
ment we would easily maintain the parity of the two coined met- 
pe by fixing thislimit we would be tided over the present diffi- 
culty. 

This compromise, it seems to me, ought to restore confidence 
in our ability to maintain the equal value of all our money. 
The Democratic party, powerful as it is, but divided as it is, 
owes it to the country to give to those who are not in favor of 
the proposition of either wing of that party an opportunity to 
vote for something between those lines. This question is one 
upon which the people are divided; it is one upon which we 
have very many different theories. All our silver legislation in 
Congress since silver started on its world-wide downward march 
from a parity with gold until it reached 58 cents on the dollar— 
all our silver legislation has of necessity been the result of com- 


romise. 
2 It is perfectly evident, Mr, Speaker, that neither of the two 
wings of the party in power has yet been sufficiently clipped by 


patronage to be certain to be in the minority, and you may have 
to call upon our side of the House to determine which way this 
question shall be decided. And yet you have excluded us; you 
have wholly disregarded us; you have drawn your propositions 
in such a way as to ges to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] as many different amendments as he chooses to propose, 
and have given to this side of vay House aed even the little, feeble 
opportunity to make one single amendment to your proposes 
AE And yet you appeal to us, and to our side of the House, 
bidding us to be patriotic: ‘‘ Forget your party, forget your past, 
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and come over to us and help us rescue the country 
deplorable condition it has been in ever since the 4th day of last 


March.” 

Now, my friends on the other side of the Chamber, permit me 
to say that in all justice and in all candor an opportunity to vote 
on some other proposition, to offer some amendment, some other 
means of solution than the one which has been 7 8 by the 
gentleman from Missouri should be afforded. I do not here or 
now desire to discuss at length the great question of free coinage 
on the one hand, or limited coinage on the other. Bimetallism 
can only be maintained under free coinage by putting a dollar’s 
worth of silver into each coin of that denomination. The form 
in which this proposition is thrust upon the House, and the utter 
refusal to give anybody an opportunity to present anything un- 
less it has been agreed upon in the Democratic caucus, is a re- 
markable specimen of unfairness in partisan politics, And we 
are expected to listen in silence to the claims that the present 
condition of business is wholly due to the silver law, and are 
warned that any claim on our part, indicating that the proposa 
tariff revision is the cause of depression, will be regarded as an 
unpatriotic attempt to make political capital. ` ; 

r. Speaker, we are now called upon to decide a question 
for the whole country. There has seldom been a time when 
the plain people have looked to Congress in the same spirit that 
they do at present. They feel that some action is needed, but 
they are not disposed to dictate what it shall be. The troubled 
condition of our finances has shaken the confidence of many 
people upon this question—people who haye heretofore enter- 
tained very decided views upon the subject. Many have asked 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. Others have 
asked for free silver coinage upon the ratio of 16 tol. But when 
your constituent asks what youare going to do in Congress, and 

ourespond by inquiring what he thinks you ought to do, there 
ae never been a time when the voters throughout our country 
have so unanimously conceded that this is too great a question to 
dictate upon, and they reply by hoping that you will consider 
itand settle it insome proper way that will be for the good of 
the country. 

I believe that there can be no solution except one which will 
recognize the views or give proper conside: m to the views of 

` all parties in the House. No question of this character can be 
fairly considered with all right of amendment cut off and ig- 
nored. 

It is claimed that all that is needed to restore the halcyon 
days of the Harrison period is to pass this bill. 

It is said that then we may go home and give American in- 
dustries a commutation of their sentence until December. You 
should be sure, gentlemen, that you have discovered the real seat 
of the disease. He is a bad dentist who pulls the wrong tooth. 

We may return to our homes, sir, but confidence will not fol- 
low us se 5 we take some affirmative action on the other great 

uestion which has closed the factories of the United States. 
That is a question that must be settled in some way. There are 
industries to-day which are paralyzed, that have suspended bus- 

iness, that will probably not be touched by any legislation this 
Congress will ever enact; but they fear and dread what may be 
ut upon their shoulders and act upon the theory that the worst 
E to come. The old cry has been that the tariff is a tax. It is 
understood now that Democracy is a tax, and the most burden- 
some one ever put upon the backs of the American people. 

Nothing short of some absolute settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion will entirely restore the confidence of the country, reopen 
the banks, and put the wheelsof pro; inmotion. And 
while our brethren on the other side of the House appeal to us 
to be patriotic, let us appeal to them to lay aside their mistaken 
principles. They appear to have had little difficulty in doing 
so up to this time; they have said that their platform means this 
or that; that it was to go in on and not to stay on after they got 
in. Kindly give the people the assurance that the platform is to 
be followed no further. We have heard gentlemen on bothsides 
of the question read the same plank in different ways or repudi- 
ate it altogether. 

Now, I ask you to lay aside the bold gener of that plat- 
form that protection is unconstitutional. y aside your con- 
demnation of that system under which the country prospered for 
thirty years under Republican rule; resolve to let our industries 
alone, and the ple will rise up and call you blessed, not for 
what you have done, but for what you have forborne to do when 
you had the power. [Applause.] 

Mr. W ER. Mr. Speaker, Iam so well aware, not merely 
of the importance, but also of the urgency of this question, that 
I should not allow its decision to be postponed to permit me to 
make any remarks upon it, except that I have a duty to perform. 
I have been so reassured, sir, by the remarks of my new-found 
friend from Colorado [Mr. PENCE], who broke all precedent and, 
omitting to attack New York, fired his sharpest arrows at 


Massachusetts, that I am emboldened to rise for the purpose of 
presenting a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of New York, in accordance with its request, 

And, sir, to avoid any misunderstanding, I to be indulged 
for a moment while I introduce to this House the gentlemen in 
whose behalf I speak. 

NEW YORK AND NEW YOREERS. 

It is a mistaken idea, sir, that there are no institutions at New 
York other than banks. It is a great mistake to imagine that 
there are no people in New York other than bankers. It isa 
fact, sir, although gentlemen from the interior may 8 be 
pardoned for occasionally forgetting it, that the reason New York 
City is where it is is on account of the Almighty having put 
New York Harbor where He put it; and we are there, not 
cause it is a particularly good place to build banks, but because 
it is the place which we have selected as the best one at which 
to do business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York is, as . 
know some here will be surprised to learn, not composed either 
exclusively or mainly of bankers. On the contrary, it is com- 
posed of business men who stand in the same relation to banks 
as do the farmers and the business men of the West and South. 
We are borrowers from the banks, not lenders to the banks. It 
is to our interest to have money as easy as ag nares in order 
that we may be facilitated as far as possible in doing our busi- 
ness and yours. 

The first man upon the committee named in this memorial is 
Mr. John Claflin, a man whose business is to find wherever in 
the broad United States he can sellon credit the greatest amount 
of dry goods. The next is Henry Hentz, a man who is knownas 
one of the leading, if not the leading, cotton-buyers of America, 
whose business consists in making as good a market as possible 
for 9 cotton that he can find in the South and South- 
west. e next is a man engaged in foreign commerce, and 
whose livelihood consists in the extent to which, by the develop- 
ment of that commerce, a market can be found abroad for the 
most wheat, the most cotton, the most pork, and the most of the 
other products of this great country. 

Each is engaged in 5 the banks every bit of eredit 
he possibly can, in order that he may be able to extend it to 
those with whom he deals in every part of the country. Upon 
your prosperity depends our possibility of prosperity. When- 
ever there is a State to be developed in any part of the Union 
it is we who are interested in the prosperity of that State, in 
order that we may get more trade. Whenever there is an 
abundance of currency needed to move the crops in any part of 
the country it is we who are interested in making that cur- 
rency moreabundant. Itis we whose business consistsin having 
those crops as great as possible, in order that we may have more 
business to do with you for your profit as well as ours, 

Now, sir, I do not wish to infer that the strictures that have 
been made against the bankers of the city of New York are in 
anyway deserved. As a matter of fact, I believe that their in- 
terest as well is bound up in the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, I know that, before the banks of any 
pore of the rest of the country even considered the question, the 

ks of New York made preparation to advance funds to all 
parts of the country, in order to keep from coming on—and 
when it came on, to keep from coming to a crisis—the very situ- 
ation with which we are now confronted. But at the same time 
it is not the banksof New York, as such, for which I speak. And 
if there is any reason why they should be offered up as a sacri- 
fice, not to the golden calf, but to the silver pig, I beg that the 
Chamber of Commerce at least may be exempted from that con- 
demnation. 

THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 

Now, sir, we fnd ourselves in this position. We have ex- 
hausted our credit. We can, therefore, no longer extend credit 
to the rest of thecountry. We find ourselves unable to sell your 
merchants dry goods unless they will pay us cash, which they 
can not raise. e find itimpossible to buy your cotton and your 
wheat, because we can not obtain the funds wherewith to pay for 
them. We find that, instead of boing enabled to do your business 
to your profit and ours, the situation is such as to enforce a per- 
fect paralysis alike upon the prosperity of the country, upon 
yonr 5 for prosperity, and upon our possibilities in 

at line. 

Now, sir, there have been presented to this House, too ably to 
leave any excuse that I should repeat them, some of the argu- 
ments to account for the present situation. [willomitthem. I 
will only attempt to tell you the facts, with the sense of the 
responsibility that comes from knowing that upon the correct 
solution of the situation with which we are faced depends our 
commercial pri rity—the very existence, indeed, of the busi- 
ness of New York. If we are mistaken, we are mistaken upon 


a matter which most directly and most vitally concerns our Own 
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interest. If we fail in our efforts, the result will be that we shall 
be the first and the worst sufferers. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WARNER. I shall be glad to hear the question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood you to say a moment ago that 
the banks of New York were unable to extend to the country the 
money to do their business. ; 

Mr. WARNER. They are unable to extend to us, the business 
men of New York, the funds and the credits which we need to 
have to discount your notes and give you the credit upon which 
8 enterprises depend, and which will enable us to do your 

usiness. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman kindly tell us why the 
banks are unable to do that ? 

Mr. WARNER. That is what I am going to do. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is it not this, that they have been doing 
business on other people’s money who are no longer willing to 
trust them with their money ? j 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman is entirely correct. Now, sir, 
the situation is not one which has come upon us without warn- 
ing. Three years ago we began to be questioned by prudent in- 
vestors in our on country, and more generally by investorsfrom 
abroad, as to whether or not American investments wereentirely 
safe. With the passage of the Sherman act this uncertainty and 
distrust increased. We saw signs of it in the growing insistence 
that all contracts should be made payable in gold. We saw signs 
of it in the abnormal return of American securities; we saw signs 
of it in the falling off in investments in those securities in quar- 
ters where they had been most favored. 

These symptoms have steadily increased from that day to this. 
Our friends upon whom we depend for the money to enable this 
country to be developed have grown more and more suspicious 
and distrustful. Last winter, when they saw the free gold in 
the Treasury, having already dropped more than $75,000,000, go 
towards the vanishing point, there came a new wave of distrust; 
and more and more of our securities were returned. And now, 
just as we need money to market our crops, just as the solution 
of this question is forced by the action of India, the crisis has 
at last come. With a full sense of the responsibility under 
which the appeal is made, we ask you to repeal the act providing 
for the purchase of silver bullion. 

; OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Now, sir, there are certain objections made, certain sugges- 
tions made in answer to what I have said, which it is proper, 
perhaps, to note. 

THE ACTION OF INDIA. 

In the first place, we are told that this crisis has followed the 
demonetization of silver by India. I myself am not disposed to 
exaggerate the importance of India. I believe that the effect 
of the Indian demonetization of silver is exaggerated. Butitis 
a fact that until lately India and the United States were suffer- 
ing steadily increasing embarrassment in their endeavor to sus- 
tain the silver standard against the civilized world. 

It is a fact that within the last few weeks, by the act of that 
Government which rules her destiny, India has been with- 
drawn from that task. Since that time we have staggered worse 
and worse toward what seems an inevitable fall. If we attempt 
to carry that burden alone, such will be our fate. 

MONOMETALLISM. 

It is also suggested that this repeal involves monometallism. 
Now, sir, there may be some people in this world, or in this 
House, who care ticularly about the theories of monometal- 
lism and bimetallism. But I tell you frankly that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York do not care anything 
about either. What they want is whatever system may make 
money most abundant, currency most sound, confidence most 
widespread—this to enable them to do the most and most profit- 
able business. 

Weare perfectly cre to go on under bimetallism, if that 
is the condition under which there will be most confidence and 
our currency will be most plentiful and most sound. We are 
willing to go on under monometallism, if that is the condition 
which will give us these results. But, sir, what we object to is 
this: Those among us who are Republicans consider it the most 
indefensible business policy; those among us who are Democrats 
consider it an undemocratic use of governmental power to sac- 
ritice the interests of this great country in order to bring about 
either one system or the other. 

Wie believe, indeed, that bimetallism would be better secured 

had not our Government put its meddling hand into this busi- 
ness; but we are are perfectly willing to go on with monometal- 
lism or with bimeta , provided our Government does not 


force upon us an unsound currency, provided our Government 
does not so intermeddle with the good faith of contracts that 


business men throughout the world will be led to lose faith in 
the honesty of American finances and the soundness of American 
securities. 

INDEPENDENCE, 

The suggestion, however, is made in answer to this, that we 
should ignore other nations, and we are twitted with being de- 

ndent upon the money sharks” of the East and the money- 

enders of Europe. Mr. Speaker, the one man who is inde- 

pendent in this world is the man who hasnothing. Takea man 
who lives upon a rugged mountain side, which no amount of 
cultivation can coax into productiveness, and he is independent 
alike of the money market and of the labor market. here is 
nothing under heaven that he can do with money, and there is 
no excuse for any labor to develop his estate. 

But take the man of brains, who sees an opportunity for the 
development of a great, rich, growing neighborhood, and he 
needs all the money that, from every part of the world, confi- 
dence in the future of that neighborhood—confidence in the hon- 
esty of that neighborhood—confidence in the security of invest- 
ments in that neighborhood—can bring. We are the greatest 
borrowing nation of the world, simply because the star of our 
promise shines brighter than that of any other nation in the 
world, and we shall best fulfill our grand destiny by getting as 
much help as we can from all parts of the world to develop these 
United States of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who believe that we are, in 
any strict sense, dependent fig Europe. I have nodoubtif we 
should build a wall about this country that, after a generation 

rhaps, there would still be found a very large number of very 

ealthy people here. I have equally little doubt that, if we 
should build a wall about Colorado, that State would find itself, 
15 a generation, still inhabited by people speaking the English 
unguage. 

But, sir, the folly that would suggest that we repel the in- 
vestments which Europe has sent to assist in developing this 
country, if carried to its logical result, would repel from Colo- 
rado the investments that New York and Boston and Philadel- 
phia have sent there, with faith in the future of Colorado, to help 
to develop that State. And, sir, just as, in direct proportion to 
its present prosperity, no Western State could for one moment 
afford to have withdrawn from its borders the investment of 
Eastern 8 that is now employed in building it up, so, equal 
would be the fatuity of these United States if we should break 
down the confidence of the world and cause the withdrawal of 
all the foreign capital which, on account of their confidence in 
us, the people of other nations have sent us for our upbuilding. 

FREE COINAGE, 

It is suggested, however, by some of our friends on this side of 
the Chamber that we should try free coinage. One hundred 
years ago Alexander Hamilton established the free coinage of 
silver and gold in this country at a ratio of 15 to 1. The result 
demonstrated that he had made a mistake, and silver being over- 
valued in our currency, we went right straight to silver mono- 
metallism, and we stayed there for forty years. In other words, 
the fact that our Government was carrying on the coinage of 
these two metals at a fixed ratio did not suffice to raise the price 
of silver the 3 or 4 per cent which, during that time, separated it 
in the market from the price of gold; and under the lead of a 
Democrat of Democrats, under an Administration than which 
none was ever more Democratic, in view of the fact I have men- 
tioned, expressly stated as the reason for its action, we changed 
the ratio in order to drive out silver and bring us toa gold basis. 

During the next forty years the free coinage of those two 
metals at the rate of 16 to 1 did not raise gold the 3 per cent nec- 
essary to make it equal with silver. That brought us to 1873. 
For these last twenty years we have tried one juggling experi- 
ment after another, each announced in advance asa grand pana- 
cea calculated to keep the two metals together. Yet to-day they 
are farther apart than ever. 

So, sir, when you ask us to accept the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, with the assurance that this will bring 
the two metals together, we say to you that for forty years we 
have seen a slight overvaluation of silver in the ratio fail to 
raise it to the mark of gold; that for forty years we have seena 
oe overvaluation of gold fail to raise it to the price of silver; 
and that now, when the two metals are 40 per cent apart, the 
last thing that a man of common sense would expect another 
man of common sense to agree to is an attempt to try again these 
old experiments under the present aggravated conditions. In 
other words, you are asking us to justify the fears of the very 
ones whose lack of confidence in our present situation has brought 
us to this pass. [Applause.] 

OTHER RATIOS PROPOSED, 

It is suggested, however, that we compromise; that we adopt 
some other ratio than 16 to 1; that we try I8tolor20tol. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if these gentlemen had not so often and so eloquently 
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explained to us that it was our duty to stand by 16 to1, that the 
power of this Government is sufficient to put the two metals to- 
gether at that ratio, we might have more confidence in their con- 
sistency, even if not in their judgment. But the very moment 
that they admit it is necessary to bring the ratio of coinage to 
coincide with or to ned otis the commercial ratio, they have 
convicted themselves of fallacy in the very ground of their ar- 
ument. 

. If we are going to have any ratio, Mr. Speaker, for Heaven’s 
sake give us 16 to 1. If you put the ratio at 16 to 1 we know ex- 
actly what will happen so far as financial . can prophesy 
anything. This ratio is so low that we know that it will imme- 
diately ae reciate our currency to the present ruling commercial 
basis of silver; and we shall know how to prepare for it. 

But, sir, if you put us ona ratio of 18 or 20 or 24 to 1, or any 
ratio which in your judgmentseems to approach, or which does 
approach, the commercial ratio, we are then face to face with 
t f dilemma. Should silver rise 3 per cent, or 2 per cent, or 
even 1 per cent, in its commercial value as compared to gold, it 
would destroy the efficacy of your ratio and would bring us to 
gold monome 

If silver should fall in value 2 or 3 per cent so as to change to 
that extent the relation between the market values of the two 
metals, we would immediately be driven to silver monometal- 
lism. We would be exposed to the alternation of silver mono- 
metallism and gold monometallism with invariable depreciation. 
If you are going to break down the present status, if you insist 
upon breaking up our business and yours, for Heaven's sake let 
us die in peace with the paralysis from which we are now suffer- 
ing. Do not first stretch us upon the rack of silver monometal- 
lism and then upon the rack of gold monometallism—the two con- 
stantly meeting and passing each other—first doubling, and then 
halving, the metallic currency of the country. If youare going 
to give us anything in the line of a free coinage ratio give us 
something that, when we have taken the plunge, will assure us 
we have struck bottom. 


THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 


It is suggested that we must carry out the Democratic plat- 
form. I sgo to that; but, sir, there appears to be a misunder- 
standing about that platform. I thought I knew what it was. 
It was my good fortune to hear it read to the convention which 
adopted it. I have a copy of it here. I had 3 that it was 
an authentic copy. I fin et et in that platform upon the 
financial matter to be these: First, for a repeal of the Sherman 
silver-purchase provision; next, the use of both silver and gold 
as the standard toneg o the country, and the coinage of them 
both without discrimination. I think that means free coinage; 
I will admit that it does. 

But it is also 1 that the dollar of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, and 
be adjusted through international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parit; 
of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at 
times. 

Then follows a solemn assertion that we do this in order that 
the farmer and the laboring man may be spared from the evils of 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

Mr. Speaker, if there wasever a pledge made by man that was 
sacred, I think we have it here. But these gentlemen come to 
us without any oe that an international agreement has been 
arrived at, without any suggestion of legislation, except such as 
has been discredited by the experiments of the past, and ask us 
to help them to inaugurate a new and worse series of financial 
experiments than any which have damned theirinventors during 
the last hundred years in the nation’s history. Whenever, sir, 
there shall be made a reasonable international agreement—al- 
though in this personally I have little faith—yet as a Democrat 
I will vote for it for the purpose of trying the experiment. 
Whenever any legislation shall be proposed which has not al- 
ready been discredited by the experiments of the past, I will try 
to sink my doubts as to the propane value of it. But until one 
or the other condition is fulfilled, the Chicago platform expressly 
forbids free coinage. 

It may be, however, that I have wrongly read the Democratic 

latform; and my respect for the gentlemen who agree with me 
“E loyalty to the grand old party permits me to assume for a mo- 
ment that they are right and I am wrong—and either that there 
is some twist of language that will put an entirely different con- 
struction upon that paragraph from what appears on its face, or 
else that the copy I procured from the national Democratic com- 
mittee is notacorrectone. But, sir, Suppor thatthey are right. 
They appeal to us to carry out the whole platform; and with 


their hands on their breasts they appeal to their consciences in 
behalf of this suggestion. 
Now, sir, I find a great many other planks in the Democratic 


platform, and I fail to appreciate the consistency of gentlemen 
who stand in their places and say they will fight the Democratic 
party in behalf of their consciences, and yet do not insist on 
carrying out the other planks of the platform to which they pro- 
fess loyalty and allegiance. There is a tariff plank in that plat- 


form, which is, as far as ible, the representative of that issue 
upon which we went to the people; and yet no one on the Demo- 
cratic side of this question has been so conscientious as tosay we 
have got to have a repeal of the McKinley bill tacked on to the 
repeal of the Sherman law. There is also in the same platform 
a proposition for the repeal of the tax on State-bank notes, which 
my friends seem entirely to have forgotten. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I may have a poor conscience, but at all 
events it is not of the elastic kind, and if it occurs to me that I 
must insist on the whole platform being put intoa er bill be- 
fore I will help to carry out any plank of it, I shall careful 
not to omit the leading provisions of the platform to which I ap- 


peal. 

Mr. COX. You will vote for it all, then? 

Mr. WARNER. I will vote for it all, altogether, or seriatim. 

Mr. COX. Iam with you. 

Mr. WARNER. Even if we are to pass over for the moment 
this extraordinary development of conscience, there is another 
consideration. We have a number of distinct pledges in this 
platform, none of them more direct than 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield tothe gentleman 
from Tennessee? . 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I have the promise of the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. WARNER] that if we will put the entire Democratic ` 


platform in one bill, he will vote for it. 

Mr. WARNER. Every time. 

Mr. COX. Now, your objection at present is, that we have 
taken a part of the platform but not all of it? 

Mr. WARNER. No, sir, I have no objection; I am perfectly 
willing to vote for this bill. It is the gentleman self who 
proposes to object; and my suggestion to him is, that it will be 
well to take up the planks of our platform just as fast as we can 
and put them into law without loading up one with another, to 
the danger of both. 

Mr. COX. Thatis all right. Now, let us be fair with each 
other. DoI understand the gentleman correctly, that if we will 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman act he will vote for free coin- 

e * 


Mr. WARNER. I will vote for the free coinage of silver 
either protected by an international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will keep the metals at a parity; and 
that is verbatim what the platform promises. 

Mr. COX. Will you vote for the free coinage of silver at any 
ratio? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, under proper legislation, in the very 
words of your platform. 

Mr. COX. hat do you mean by “ proper ratio?” 

Mr. WARNER. There is no reference to ratio. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Proper legislation. 

Mr. WARNER. The platform says— 
or by such safeguards of legislation. . 

Mr. COX. What do you mean by “ safeguards of legislation?” 

Mr. WARNER. My dear sir, that is for you gentlemen to 
popor . [Laughter.] We know what we want and can formu- 

ate it. 

Mr. COX. Well, we know what we want; but you propose to 
leave us to work it out, and when we getit done you will say 
0 amen.” 

Mr. WARNER. Until you find out what you want we are not 
going to attempt to tell you. 

Mr. COX. e know what we want. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, sir, I shall detain this House but for a 
few words more—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If I understand the gentleman 
aright, if this bill passes without an amendment, and if the re- 
peal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act be stricken from 
the statute ks, then the gentleman stands ready to keep the 
nery plank in his platformand to repeal the tax upon State-bank 

sues? 

Mr. WARNER. Ido. I voted for it in the last Congress. 
[Applause on the Democratic side] I want to say right here, in 
answer to the gentleman, that while it is not uari to the 
interest of the section from which I come—and I am glad he has 
brought it up just at this time—while we are not particularly 
troubled with a dearth of circulation, yet we recognize that the 
present system of currency is a financial straight-jacket into 
which no free country ought to be pressed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And more than that, sir, while my friends, although they are 
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so conscientious, have forgotten that plank of their own platform, 


this memorial of the chamber of commerce asks not merely for 
one thing, but for two. It asks for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, and also that measures be taken for 


Mr. WARNER. use I do not propose to load up one 
plank of the Democratic platform with another-plank which a 

rt of the Democratic members in this House repudiated when 
es refused to join with us from the North in supporting that 
very proposition in the last Congress. 

Mr: MCRAE. Since you take the initiative in the one, will 
your friends also take the initiative in the other? 

Mr. WARNER. We will take the initiative in introducin 
those matters which appeal most directly to our interests, an 
until we shall have been appointed the guardians of the rest of 
the country, we propose to leave it to take the initiative in those 
matters which most directly affect it. 

Mr.McRAE. Should you not, then, apologize yourselves for 
introducing a measure to carry out only a part of one plank of 
the Democratic 1 and not to carry out the other? 

Mr. WARNER. My criticism is not that you do not intro- 
duce your measure; but that, without doing so, you interfere 
with the carrying out of the plank of the Democratic platform 
which we are insisting upon. 

Mr. MCRAE. Give us a chance and you will see whether we 
will or not. - 

Wr. WILSON of Washington. There is no chance now. You 
have cut us off. 

FRIENDS OF SILVER. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have explained, I hope 
intelligibly even if not convincingly, that the people of the city of 
New York, the members of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
whom I represent, are borrowers instead of lenders of money; 
that their interests are the same as that of the rest of the coun- 
try; that their prosperity depends upon that of other parts of the 
country, and that therefore your cause is theirs. 

I ought to mention, sir, that there are others in the State of 
New York who do not come within that category. They are the 

ople who withdraw their funds from banks, not because they 
kata any doubt as to the soundness of the banks, but in order to 
ruin the merchants who ure straining their credit in order to 
increase yours, men who are going about damagiug the reputa- 
‘tion and killing the fame of sound institutions, human hyenas 
who stab reputations in order that they may fatten upon the 
ruin they hope to produce. Every one of them is listening with 

erness to every word of my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri 17 BLAND], who, indeed, does not sympathize with them, 
but with whom they sympathize. Every one of them is endeav- 
oring to convince the business public of New York and the 
financial authorities of Europe that the President’s recommenda- 
tion will not be carried out, and that the po of the gentlemen 
on the Democratic side whom we oppose here will succeed. 

We have such men there—only afew of them, however, and 
God be thanked for that—the bears of Wall street and the Shy- 
locks of Europe; and we wish you joy of your friends; they are 
not ours. On the other hand, sir, we are interested in hay a 
plentiful currency of sound money; and, as I called to your atten- 
tion, we ask not merely for a re of the Sherman act, but for 
a plan to be matured for a sound and elastic currency. ~ 

THE TROUBLE AND THE REMEDY. 

I believe that there is no need of longer dwelling upon the 
causes of tight money. Gentlemen in this House have taught 
for years and years that it depended upon the action of Congress 
in issuing a few millions, more or less, of silver or of notes. If 
this country has learned anything from the present crisis so that 
it has been burned into its memory as with a red-hotiron, it has 
learned this, that while the currency has been increasing as 
fast as gold can be brought from Europe, and as fast as Govern- 
ment notes can be printed, money has n getting scarcer than 
before. Men are beginning to learn that the real money of com- 
merce, the real currency for the transaction of business, does not 
consist in silver or in gold, but in the confidence of business men. 

That, sir, is the matter in which the chamber of commerce is 
primarily interested. We want the Government, not to help us 
to do business, but to let us alone, so that we can have facilities to 
do business. This law is a destroyer of confidence, an interfer- 
ence with the development of this country; and we ask to have 
it repealed. We want that repeal, not as an end, butas a means; 
as a means to the reinstatement of the public confidence, so that, 
as in former flourishing times, every bale of cotton as it reaches 
the press, every bushel of wheat as it reaches the elevator, every 
ton of ore as it lies on the dock, shall be a basis of credit and be 


currentmoneythroughoutChristendom. If that law, which puts 
it out of our and your power to restore that confidence, is once 
repealed we can coSperate with you in helping on what will be 
the greatest reaction of prosperity that this country has ever 
seen—in which, from Texas to Maine, from Florida to Washing- 
ton, all will be blessed, and we with you will share in the bene- 
diction. [Loud applause.] 
Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
— JULY 6, 1898. 
ereas this coun! has often suffered th 

Rh . e: greatly by reason of hasty and 

Whereas it is now suff from the effect of the silver- hasing clause 
of the Sherman act, which, terchangeabilit; 
of our currency based Id has caused 
widespread alarm, and has almost created a commercial panio; and 

in consequence of this alarm money is being withdrawn from 

circulation, business is greatly depressed, many mills and manufactories 
are closing or preparing to close, and thousands of laboring men are about 
to be thrown out of employment; and 

Whereas business ente will not be resumed nor labor be steadily 
empires, until money can be obtained by manufacturers at reasonable rates; 


Whereas ordinary interest rates can not be expected until confide: 
me stability of all — 


ed, so that the lender may not fear repayment im. doliare fees valuable 
so that the lender may not fear re en ollars less 0 
than those he lends: Be it f casas 


Resolved, That the repeal of the silver-purchas clause of the Sherman 


act, which, month by month, renders ou ay or A cult the maintenance 
of the parity of each dollar with every other dollar, is . 
restoration of national prosperity. This cham e 


ber, therefore, urges 
and unconditional repeal of such silver- clause. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this chamber a representative commission 
should be appointed by Congress, at the ppo session about to conve 
which commission should diligently study the whole body of coinage an 
currency laws of the United States and other countries. at the 
reguiar session of Co: to the end that a com ensive plan for a safe 
and be eat currency may be carefully matured in the light of world's ex- 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, as the hour for adjourn- 
ment under the s order has n_arly arrived, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting that motion the Chair would 
suggest that there is a very large number of gentlemen upon the 
list of those who are to address the House upon this subject. 
Generally gentlemen prefer to s between 12 and 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, but it is not possible that all can speak between 
those hours. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I have only forty minutes, 


but . 

The SPEAKER. There is a motion to adjourn pending, but 
if the gentleman desires to address the House, perhaps the 
mover will withdraw it. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, I withdraw the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, it is with some degree of 
timidity that, at this time of day and upon a question which has 
been developed on this floor with so much eloquence, I venture 
to add anything to the discussion; and, sir, were there involved 
in this discussion anying less than the integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party and the t interests of the country I should feel 
thatit was temerity on my part to venture upon any observations 
before this assembly. But, Mr. Speaker, though this is my first 
session as a member of this House, yet I represent to-day the 
Democracy of my State and the interests of my country just as 
sacredly as gentlemen who have been in this Hall for the last 
fifteen years, and I feel that I owe to them such suggestions as I 
can make regarding the question now before us. 

Ordinarily in the Congress of this nation we find the parties 
arrayed in prearranged and definite party lines upon the one side 
and upon the other, and we draw our arms and bare our breasts, 
neither asking nor giving 3 For such a conflict, Mr. 
Speaker, a spirited man is always ready, and in such a conflict 
he gives nothing that he is not willing to receive. But, sir, 
when we come into a controversy like this, where brother stands 
opposed to brother, the case is different. I do not agree, of 
course, with the position of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER], but I would not, except in admonition or suggestion, 
lay my hand upon hisshoulder, and when the controversy takes 
such a shape as that it embarrasses the conduct of the discussion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I propose to treat this question as 
if every Démoerat stood where he ought to stand. I believe, 
sir, that before this contest is over every Democrat will stand 
where he ought to stand. 

Permit me now to review the arguments of gentlemen who 
have preceded me. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
began the discussion by presenting to this House the inquiry: 
“Tf you found a man arak: would you give him more whisky?” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the very * before this House is: Is 
this man drunk? [Laughter.] It is the diagnosis of the disease 


and re 


that is first to be determined. I admit, sir, that we find the 
country sick. The first doctor, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], pronounced the disease drunkenness, The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] tells us that the disease is depletion— 
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the want of substance. Carry out the figure: Is this country 
drunk with an excess of money, or is it weak and dying from a 
defect of money? Let us settle this question first, feel the pa- 
tient's pulse, consult his appetite, and by the ordinary methods 
decide what the disease is, and then treat it. 

If this country is sick from the effects of the Sherman law, 
then you will discover the fruits of that law rejected. But, 
Mr. Speaker, this sick country is crying with the agony of star- 
vation for more of the very silver certificates which they say has 
ips Ye on this panic, and no man doubts that a sufficient sup- 
ply of them at this moment would allay this ic and set the 
wheels of commerce in motion. My people and your people are 

ing, Give us more of all money, including the Sherman cer- 
cates. This country is starving for money. 

My. HENDRIX. About whatis the size of the appetite ? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Well, sir, if it is to be measured by that 
of New York, it is measureless and insatiable. If it is measured 
by the country, 10 per cent. [Laughter and applause.] I am 

ad the gentleman from New York asked me that question. 
New Vork comes and tells this country that she is in a panio, 
but I wish to tell the gentleman that my constituents have been 
in the same kind of panic for the last ten years—moneyless— 
and have had to stand it. 

Mr. HENDRIX, I make it 12. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Iwill acceptyour amendment, sir. It is 
the best statement that you have offered to this House. [Laugh- 
ter.] Mr. Speaker, I admit that it is a little immodest in me to 
speak during the first or second week of this session, but when I 
remember that the gentleman from New York hasset me the ex- 
ample, not only of making a speech, but of prescribing the entire 
business of this session—for he told us to repeal the Sherman 
law and then adjourn and go home—I am encouraged to hope 
that the House will pardon my paonon tion. an With 
these compliments to the gentleman I trust he will let me pro- 
ceed without rena St ee 

‘The other day I asked the gentleman a question while he was 
speaking, and he said he was unaccustomed to public speakin, 
and declined to answer me. He had stated to this House, as 
understood, that the high tide of gold was reached in 1885, and 
that from that time forth it declined until 1893. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make a point upon that proposition and to show that 
the gentleman is mistaken in his facts; that the logical truth of 
the facts when stated is the very reverse of the gentleman’s po- 
sition. The gentleman tells this House that after the 22 
of the Bland act in 1878, and after the passage of the Sherman 
act in 1890, gold became timid and did not come to this r 
If that were true, the gentleman's argument would be sustained. 
The truth is, however, that at the time of the passage of the 
Bland act the amount of gold in this country (I do not undertake 
to with exactness, but only approximately) was $278,000,000. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury tells us the truth, we have to- 
day $650,000,000 in this country. I ask the gentleman why gold, 
which is so timid, came here, notwithstanding its blus. 
timidity, and was willing to wed its fortunes to this country? 

They tell us that New York and the cities say we are in dan- 
ger of a financial panic on account of silver; that it does not 
matter whether we are really in danger, but because New York 
and the cities say so, therefore we must accept their dictum and 
vote in accordance with their request. Let me test that propo- 
sition a moment. When did this Congress come here to enact 
the clamors of the country into laws? Co: comes here to 
enact laws according to the facts. If a clamor were to be started 
in this House to-day—if there were an outcry that the building 


was on fire—what would be the duty of every man here? To` 


accept the clamor and rush out like a madm 
No, sir; if the alarm were not well founded it would be the 
duty of every reasonable man to stand before this House and 
appease the clamor by denying the alarm cry. That would be 
e duty of a patriot and a humanitarian. If a certain num- 
ber of ple this country were to tell you that they were 
opposed to white d because white dogs were assumed to be 
mad dogs, and then if you found some of the very gentlemen 
who had undertaken to raise this alarm rushing about the 
streets picking up the white dogs, taking them in their arms 
as they take these white silver dollars), I would say: It is not 
ydrophobia you are afraid of ; you have gone short on dogs, and 
you want to create the impression that a white dog isnot a good 
thing for anybody to have.“ [Laughter.] When you undertake 
85 state a fact I test it by your manifestation of the faith that is 

you. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, the question of the gentleman has led me 
into adesultory debate when I was undertaking to statea proposi- 
tion upon which I desired to base an argument. It is this, and I 
bog pip attention of gentlemen toit. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
this discussion has taken a direction which is unfair to the cause 
of silver and to the cause of the country. It has been devoted 


uestion of the ratio between the two 


almost wholly to the 
metals, instead of cover g the question of the function of money. 


This discussion has been devoted to determining whether a fixed 
ratio can be maintained between the two metals, while in fact 
the 5 question is, can one or two, or more than two, 
me meet the functions of money and discharge the igs 
tions of money in transacting the business of the country? 
gentleman from Ohio told us that while the ratio is one thing 
and while the abundance of money is another thing, yet the 
volume and abundance of money are the most insignificant and 
least to be considered of all its elements. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here to maintain the reverse of that prop- 
osition; that so far from its being true that the volume of money 
is its most insignificant element, it is in fact the most para- 
mount and important consideration connected with it. Pardon 
me if I give you a figure of speech to illustrate this matter. If 
we stood to-day at the point where time first began, and the 
question was presented to us what we should fix upon as money, 
how would you decide that question? You would ask, What 
is to be its office?” If I should reply that money is to operate 
in the buying of every bale of cotton, every bushel of wheat or 
corn in this country—that such is to be its function and office— 
what, then, would you determine? You would see what there 
was in nature or art, in the province of man or in the gift of God, 
which would answer such a relation to the products of this world 
as to perform the function for which you were to provide a me- 
dium of exchange and insure a fairrecompense tolabor. Would 
you not? If you loved justice and your fellow-man yon would. 

If, Mr. Speaker, you were to divide the world by a river, plant- 
ing the medium of exchange upon one side and asking those who 
had products which they wished to exchange to come to the 
other, what would you require? That the men who stood upon 
that river with the medium of exchange should have in their 
possession enough to pay the men who came upon the other side 
with their products—enough money 80 defray the expenses of 
theproduction. AndIcare not whether the medium of exchange 
was gold or silver or diamonds or dirt, if the man coming to that 
orig con to make a settlement should offer any commod- 
ity which would not meet the demand, you would reject that 
commodity and look for those commodities, one or more, which 
would answer the requirements. 

Why would you do it, Mr. S er? Because the moment that 
river was approached by a bushel of wheat, for which there was 
no 535 dollar, the bushel of wheat would be rejected 
and w perish in the hands of the man who produced it. 

Now, let me illustrate this matter so that every man will un- 
derstand it. I am going to try to make it so plain that even my 
Republican friends can understand it. (Laughter. 

Mr. CULBERSON (before the conclusion of Mr. HUTCH- 
ESON’S remarks). Will my colleague yield forasuggestion? It 
is now near the hour of adjournment. 

Mr, HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague ts to 
me that the hour has arrived for adjournment. I would like to 
proceed in the morning, if it be the will of the House. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

Mr.CULBERSON. With the understanding, of course, that 
my colleague has the remainder of his hour in the morning. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Texas will have his time to-morrow. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an hour under the rules 
of the House. He has consumed twenty minutes and will be en- 
titled to forty minutes to-morrow. 

The motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia was then 


agreed to. 
And accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 15, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WOOL SAMPLES, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting further 
information in response to the resolution of February 27, 1893, 
relative to the report of the commission to select samples of 
wool for use in the custom-houses; which was read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Towards the close of the last session of Con- 
gress the report of the commission called for in the resolution 
was sent in without the papers. The papers are now communi- 
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cated, and I submit a resolution to print the report and accom- 
panying papers together. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That Executive Document No. 3, Fifty-third Congress, a ag 
session, being a letter of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a report of the commission to select samples of wool for use in the custom- 
houses, be reprinted, together with the additional information on the sub- 
ject this day laid before the Senate. 


REPORT OF VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 


Mr. CULLOM. On behalf of the Board of Visitors appointed 
by the Vice-President and by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to attend the annual examination of the cadets at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y.,I 
submit a report, which I ask to be referred to the Committee on 
Mili airs and printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Board of 
Trade of Louisville, Ky., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition of 158 citizens of Osage 
County, Kans., praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
American silver. I wish to state in connection with the petition 
that the letter of transmittal informs me that the petitioners are 
composed of men representing all shades of political opinion, so 
that it may be taken as a fair representation of the views of the 
people in that section of the State. I move that tho petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present also a telegraphic communication 
which, while it is not exactly a petition, yet I think is proper to 
be presented in connection with other petitions. It is a telegram 
on the same subject from the State executive board of Kansas, 
the board consisting of all the State officers, in which they in- 
struct their Senators, as far as their power of instruction goes, 
to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, it being un- 
questionably practically the unanimous judgment of the people 
of Kansas. I move that the paper be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John Ederle and 10 other 
citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation looking to the enlargement of the money uses of sil- 
ver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a memorial of citizens of Illinois, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 
law without free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Sacramento County, 
Cal., remonstrating against the re of the so-called Sherman 
silver law without the remonetization of silver and praying for 
the creation of postal-savings depositories; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Colo- 
rado, praying for the eof a general bankruptcy law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion of Denver, Colo., and a petition of the Denver (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the freer use of silver as 
money of ultimate redemption, and an increase of the circulating 
medium of the country by the freecoinage of silver; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a large number of petitions of 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., indorsing the resolutions of the Trades Tongaa of Phil- 
adelphia, adopted July 28th last, praying for the immediate repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I 
move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented petitions of the Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia; of the Hardware Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia; of the Board of Trade of Scranton; of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg; of the Board of Trade of Erie, and of Wil- 
liam Connell and other citizens of Scranton, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the ed Sherman law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of A. V. Bennett and 80 other 
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citizens of KENTIN iy: Re for the appointment of a com- 


mission to examine into the evilsof immigration; which wasre- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of Corry Grange, No. 55, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Corry, Pa., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless coupled with 


‘a provision for the free coinage of silver; which was referred to 


the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of Messrs. J. and T. Kidd 
and 35 other citizens and business men of Fernandina, Fla., 
praying for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the silver- 

urchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Finance. ` 

He also presented a petition of the Florida Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition of sundry iron 
and steel manufacturers of the Pacific coast States and Territo- 
ries, praying for the remoyal of duties upon certain articles; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DANIEL. I presenta petition from the trustees of Wash- 
ington College, now known as the Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, located at Lexington, Va., praying for compensation for in- 
jury to property by troops during the late war. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Claims, and that it be 
printed as a document, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 420) granting the right of 
way for the construction of a railroad and other improvements 
through and on the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkan- 
sas; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 421) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Calvin B. Cunningham; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 422) for the relief of 
Thomas Boles; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 423) toamend the act entitled 
An act to eee the Maritime Canal Company of Nicara- 
gua,” approved February 20, 1889; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 424) for the relief of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 425) for the relief of the 
Potomac Steamboat Company ; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 426) for the relief of the heirs of 
the late Mrs. Mary Ann Randolph Custis Lee, of Fairfax County, 
Va.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 5 

e also introđuced a bill — 427) for the relief of Alexander 
Stoddart, of New Vork; which was read twice by its title, and, 
ean the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

He also introduced a bill (S. 428) for the relief of Samuel 
Marsh; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 429) for the relief of George H. 
Plant, of the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 430) for the relief of certain citi- 
zens of Virginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. j 

He also introduced a bill (S. 431) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to contract for the purchase of a lot of 
land opposite to the rt Navy-yard; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 432) to provide for an American 
register for the steamship El Callao; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 433) granting to the State of 
Montana 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands 
in that State to support common schools; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 434) to provide for the examina- 
tion and classification of certain mineral lands in the States of 
Montana and Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 435) granting tke right to 
personally inspect and have attested copies of all evidence and 
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reports filed or used in proceedings to obtain a pension, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 436) for the benefit 
of T. T. Garrard and others; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 437) for the relief of William J. 
Landrum; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. p 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 438) directing the dis- 
continuance of the purchase of silver bullion; which was read 
the first time ae title. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to have the bill read at length 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas notes 


thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the purchase of silver bullion 
is hereby repealed. 


Mr. PUGH (by request) introduced a bill(S.439) for the relief 
of David B. Gottwals; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the J rte 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 440) to carry out certain 
findings of the Quartermaster-General and the Court of Claims; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 441) to establish tal sav- 
ings banks and to encourage the saving of money insmall amounts; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 442) to ratify the 
agreement made with the Yankton tribe of Sioux Indians, in the 
State of South Dakota, for the sale of their surplus lands, dated 
December 31, 1892; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 448) to provide for the 
sale of new tickets by the street ey companies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 444) making the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia a salaried officer, and to provide for more 
efficient service in the surveyor's office; which was read twice 
by 1 5 and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 

umpbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 445) supplementary to an act en- 
titled An act to provide a government for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved February 21, 1871, and also an act entitled, An act 
for the government of the District of Columbia, and for other 

urposes,” approved June 20, 1874; which was read twice by its 

tle, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 446) for relief of Catherine E. 
Whitall; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 447) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a duplicate of a certain land warrant to 
Emma A. Ripley; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 449) for the relief of Joseph 
C. Hogan; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 450) for the relief of Bryan Tyson; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 451) for the relief of John D. 
Thorne; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 452) for the relief of John S. 
Sammis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 454) for the relief of Wash- 
ington College (now known as Washington and Lee University), 
located at Lexington, Va.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 13) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to remit the 5 per centum 
penalty on merchandise now in distillery special bonded or cus- 
tom warehouses upon which the tax is due or about to become 
due; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the joint resolution may be read 
the second time at length and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read at 
length, if there be no objection. 


The joint resolution was read the second time at length, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Whereas there exists at the present time a great and unusual stringency 
in the money market; and 

Whereas under the operations of the internal-revenue law tax is now due 
and soon will become due on a large quantity of distilled spirits in excess of 
ee gamana tor consumption, and which spirits are now in bonded ware- 

ouses; an 

Whereas said internal-revenue law provides that if the said tax is not paid 
within three years from the date of entry into bonded warehouses a penalty 
of 5 per cent, with interest at 1 pa cent per month, shall attach: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to remit the said penalty of 5 per cent 
on all merchandise now in distillery special bonded or custom warehouses 
upon which the tax is due or will fall due within two months, if the said tax 
shall be paid within six months after the time now provided by law, together 
with 8 at 6 per cent per annum instead of 1 per cent per momh o3 now 
prov. N 


PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF STATE BANK TAX. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I have 8 waited until 
this moment to introduce a bill to which I ask the attention of 
the Senate. It is not a panacea for all our ills, but I believe that 
if enacted into law it would end the panic in the South, at least, 
within fifteen days. ; 

It is a bill not to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank is- 
sues, but to suspend its operation for six months. If the Senate 
will indulge me a few moments, I will endeavor to explain the 
necessity for it and its effect upon the Southern section of the 
country. 

The present cotton crop is to be moved. Only yesterday a 
telegram was received from a cotton center requesting that some- 
thing be done by the Treasury to have bills of lading authenti- 
cated or cashed or money in some way provided to move that 
crop. This bill would enable our own banks to move the crop. 
Take Savannah, for example, which is our leading port, with 
seven banks, all good and with an aggregated capital of $3,000,000. 
The 33 is this: Bank A, say with $100,000 capital, 
would sign its own notes or promises to pay to the extent of 
$20,000 and place in trust abundant collateral to secure these 
notes or bills of convenient denominations—say for $5, $10, and 
$20 until they aggregated the $20,000 or 20 per cent of its capital. 
These would be good notes; but to render them vastly more se- 
cure and acceptable to the people, all the six banks would indorse 
them and thus make them equal in security to any bank bills in 
the country. 

A like process is adopted for each of the other banks and to 
the extent of 20 per centof its capital, which 20 per cent of notes 
or bills will likewise be indorsed by each of the other banks— 
these notes or bills being also of convenient form and denomina- 
tion for a circulating medium in the State or locality. When 
this programme is finished for all seven of the banks, we would 
have an increase to the extent of least $600,000 in Savannah, 
which would be received by depositors, by the city authorities, 
by merchants, and others, because they would be fully as good as 
any bank bills in the discharge of people’s debts—leaving the cur- 
rency now in the bank vaults to be used in moving the crops. If 
the objection be urged that this suspension of the tax would per- 
mit State banks to organize or permit what is termed wildcat 
banking, the reply is that it would be utterly impossible, under 
this provision, to organize any bank within six months. No man 
with any brains or thought whatever would take a dollar of stock 
in a new bank of this sort, chartered by a State, which would be 
wiped out of existence within six months, or taxed out of exist- 
ence by the expiration of the provisions of the bill. 

Only last night, sir, I had a conference with a number of as 
able bankers as there are in this country. Each of them united 
in the opinion that the circulation thus provided would relieve 
our State and Texas and Mississippi and all the cotton States 
within a few days from the embargo now imposed by the want of 
currency. 

It is a matter of gigantic moment, sir, to us. Our banks are 
not only without the ability to provide the money for moving 
this crop, but they are without the ability to command their own 
money lying on deposit in the city of New York. Their own 
bills or checks drawn upon their own funds in the city of New 
York may come back to them in some other shape than in cur- 
rency. What is promised by this bill is a temporary currency 
which will pay the indebtedness of any citizen who is so fortu- 
nate as to possess it. 

There is not a merchant in any of our towns who would not 
recognize the fact that any bank in good standing in our State 
which would issue notes thus 9 would find them current 
in every sectiomof the State. There is no better or more secure 
currency than this would be. It would be equivalent to a ship 
load of gold emptied into our markets, and would atonce relieve 
the pressure, and make possible the use of present currency for 
moving the cotton. 
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I ask the serious attention of the Senate to this measure, and 


while I know the remark that it would relieve the panic in fif- 
teen days is calculated to provoke a smile from those who oppose 
State banks and local currency, yet it is true that it would re- 
lieve the 1 in my State in ten days after its passage. It 
would do it in every other Southern State. Our people know 
our banks. They have confidence in them in every city. The 
City of Savannah has never had a defaulting bank from the days 
of Oglethorpe to this hour. I beg pardon; I will qualify that 
statement to this extent: When the warcame, some of our ks 
were, of course, broken; but at no time in our history has a Sa- 
vannah bank failed to pay its depositors dollar for dollar except 
during the war. 

Now, sir, with that knowledge of our people as to the solvency 
of our banks, with the indorsement of other banks upon the 
bills of the particular bank issuing this currency, I undertake 
to say it would answer all the purposes of gold or silver or 
Treasury notes of the United States. 

This is all I have to say, sir. I ask that the bill be read and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. I trust the committee 
will report upon it at an early day. : 

The bill (S. 448) to suspend for six months the operation of sec- 
tion 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the same 
being section 122 of the national-bank act, was read the first time 
mee title and the second time at length, and referred to the 

mmittee on Finance, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the operations of section 3412 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, the same being section 122 of the national-bank act, 
imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon the amount of notes of any person or of 
any State bank or State banking association used for circulation and pat 
out by them, be, and the same are hereby, suspended for the period of six 
months from and after the passage of this act. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I did not hear the order called for reports 
of committees, and I ask leave now to report a bill. I will state 
that I am instructed by the Committee on Finance to report the 
bill and to ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lot it be read at length for information. 

The bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes 
to national banks was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enactéd, eto. That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any 
United States interest-bearing bonds in the manner required by law, any 
national banking association which has made or shall make such deposit 
shall be entitled to receive from the Com ller of the Currency circulating 
notes of different denominations, in bi tered and countersigned as 
provided law, not exceeding in the whole amount, including circulatin 
notes previously issued, the par value of the bonds deposited: Pro 

That at no time shall the amount of such notes issued to any ation ex- 
ceed the amount at such time actually paid in of its capital stock. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say a few words, and a very 
few. I wish to call the attention 

Mr. COCKRELL. One moment. I do not understand that 
the bill is before the Senate, because I intend to object to it, after 
the Senator finished his remarks. I do not want to have it 
3 that consent is given to take up the bill and con- 
sider it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say in connection with this re- 

rt that the bill not only has the indorsement of the Commit- 

on Finance and the 1 Treasury, but it has a 
still higher indorsement. It was passed practically without de- 
bate and practically unanimously by the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and twice before that. It has had full consid- 
eration heretofore. It was passed, I repeat, at the last session 
by this body, and at that time there was no such requirement, to 
my mind, as there is now for its enactment. 

have always thought the Government might safely resort to 
the full faith of its credit to supply the people with a circulat- 
ing medium. It is no new thought to me, and no new measure. 
The peril at this time is so much greater that I think the Con- 
gress of the United States is far more instructed, as it were, by 
events than they were then to pass this measure. ; 
_ _ Mr. President, I do not proclaim it as a measure of entire re- 

lief by any manner of means, but I look upon it as a measure of 

relief. To some extent it will help the people. The Secre 
of the Treasury says that on the bonds now in the Treasury it 
will authorize an increase of our currency to the extent of $19,- 
000,000. Iam advised by others of great experience in financial 
matters that there is scarcely a doubt but that it will carry an 
increase of our currency of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, which 
at this time would be a solace and a comforteto our people in 
every quarter of the United States. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if there were reasons heretofore for 
the passage of such an act by the Senate of the United States, 
those reasons are magnified now a hundredfold, and I sincerely 
hope that practically without discussion the Senate may do to- 


day, in the face of the extreme peril of our situation, what it has 
done heretofore for an increase of our circulating medium. 

I need not say that the national banks are no favorites of mine. 
I have not been enamored of them and doubtless they have not 
been of me, They have done wrong and harm perhaps, but that 
is no reason why we should not seize upon them to bring about 
a measure of relief if they are capable of doing it. In this in- 
stance I believe they have the power to do good, and I desire to 
authorize them to the extent of the bill at least to render a 
measure of help to our le. 

This is all I desire to say at this time in explanation of the bill 
and of its motives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Indiana to request the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 3 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ido. I am instructed by the committee 
to make that request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Missouri objects. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is objection, because there are a 
number of Senators who desire to be heard upon this proposition, 
and who will have amendments to offer proposing to give to the 
masses of the people the same rights that are conferred upon the 
national banks and stop favorite and proscriptive legislation. 
There is no objection, so far as the validity of the national-bank 
circulation is concerned, to allowing the national banks to issue 
dollar for dollar, because their paper does not derive one particle 
of its currency and recognition by the masses of the people from 
its issue by the national banks. 

As to whether the national banksare solventor insolvent isan 
immaterial question. The masses of the people take the notes 
upon their confidence in the United States and the United States 
bonds deposited as security for the circulation. If every na- 
tional bank in the United States to-morrow were wiped out of 
existence and declared insolyent, unable to pay a dollar, eve 
dollar of national-bank circulation would be just as good as gold. 

To-day, Mr. President, we have various kinds of money in cir- 
culation in this country. We have the greenback as full legal 
tender. We have the gold certificate, we have the silver certif- 
icate, we have the national-bank note, and we have the United 
States Treasury note or notes issued in the purchase of silver 
bullion; and to-day the honest, toiling millions of the United 
States know that honor and integrity of the United States 
are back of every oneof these dollarsand they take one of them 
just as quickly as they take another. 

There is no loss of confidence in this country in the money of 
the country; not a particle of it. The masses of the poopie will 
take a silver-purchasing certificate and a silver do just as 
quickly as they will take a gold dollar, and they take them from 
the bank and hide them away in their stocking and they place 
them in the vaults of the safe-deposit company. y? Be- 
cause they have unbounded confidence that they can let that 
money remain there one month or three months or six months, 
or one year or five years, and then take it out and at that time it 
will be 83 as good as any other money on God's green earth. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator will allow me, I concur in 
every word he has said, and I merely wish to authorize more of 
that kind of money to be put in circulation. That is the object 
of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want still more than the measure of the 
Senator from Indiana proposes. We want still more, and you 
simply ask for this much. Besides, we do not want to have 
such a measure rushed through inaminute. The financial sys- 
tems that are upon us were not created in a day, and they were 
not created by unanimous consent in a morning hour. I want 
it 3 understood that the people of this country want to 
understand the measures that are passed at this time. 

Senators may talk about this bill restoring confidence. Where 
is confidence Iost? Tappeal to Senators to stop and think what 
confidence is destroyed. It isnot the confidence of the people of 
the United States in their currency. Think of ita minute. Is 
aman who has lost confidence in a silver dollar, a silver certifi- 
cate, a Treasury note issued for the purchase of silver bullion, 
going to a responsible bank and draw out thatmoney and hide it 
away in an old stocking or in a safe-deposit vault, to lie there a 
week, or a month, or six months, or twelve months? Why will he 
do that? Because he has no confidence that the eee good? 
Why, it is farcical. It is idiotic, nothing more, nothing less 
and nothing else, to talk about the people of the United States 
having lost confidence in their money. I do not care what kind 
of money it is, to-day the people of the United States know that 
the honor and integrity of the whole Government stand back of 
every dollar that bears the stamp and impress of the Govern- 
ment, and ivable for all public debts and dues. 

Mr. President, I confess that the people have lost confidence; 
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but in whom? In the financiers, the v gora monometallists, who 
are undertaking to fasten their iniquitous and oppressive and 
robber system upon the toiling millions of this se pe 

Confidence has been lost in the banks that made panic to 
order, who cut and hedged and rolled it in tosuit themselves, 
and then it escaped from their clutches and is playing sad havoc 
with them and with all the people of the United States. It 
pemon beyond their control, and the people have lost confidence 

them. What is the result? The people go to the banks to 
draw out the money that is in the banks, and when they have 
drawn out 10 or 15 per cent of the liabilities of the banks they 
have absorbed all the money in the United States and there is 
no money that anybody else can get for any p . There is 
not money enough in this country; as a matter of course there is 
not; but the whole financial system that the distinguished finan- 
ciers in the East have been building for years and years is based 
upon confidence, faith, hope, and charity. Destroy confidence 
and the fabric falls. That is all there is about it. 

We have got just as much money in this country as we ever 
had. The people have confidence in every dollar we have got, 
but they have not confidence in the men who have misled them. 
Now, let the men who are complaining and whose actions pro- 
duced this panic my. to the people of the country, This money 
is all good; wearesolyent; we have misled you,” and then they ma: 
restore confidence. Confidence in them is all that is wanted; 
confidence for the people to take back to the banks and deposit 
there the money and let it circulate; confidence that the people 
wili take their money there and let the banks pay somebody else, 
and that person deposit it, and then somebody else can pay it. 

You have got to keep the money of this country t over 
almost daily or you will hayea panic. There isnot money enough 
in the country. I pointed it out here in 1891, and showed the 
statistics to prove that there was only about 10 per cent of the 
liabilities of the banks in cash. I then showed (and I shall at 
some proper time read what I then said) that the whole financial 
structure was based upon confidence, and the moment you de- 
stroyed that youhadacollapse. I was called an inflationist then, 
a silver vane: 

Oh, no; no more money,” we were then told. Oh, do not 
touch the financial question;” and I have a pile of circulars now 
from those identical men begging and pleading, ‘‘Oh, donot touch 
the financial question; do not destroy confidence; just let us alone 
and we will get along splendidly,” while they were just going 
headlong towards the precipice over which they have gone now. 
We let them alone. e could not help ourselves, we could not 
get any more money in this country, and they have gone over 
the precipice, and now they turn around and say, Give us more 
money.“ More money! But how will they get it? Oh, no; they 
do not want to get it except it comes through their hands and 
they reap the richest cream off it in a high rate of interest. That 
is the way they want to get it. They want it first to come into the 
hands ofthe national banks that they may be enabled to dole it 
out to the people at the highest rates of interest that can be ex- 
torted in the midst of depression and financial crash. 

We need more money in this country; but we have been told 
always that we were inflationists, that we were dishonest, that 
we were trying to scale down the public indebtedness of this 
country; and now what do we behold? We see this honest, this 
superlatively honest clearing-house of New York, who have the 
right in their own estimation to call everybody else corrupt and 
dishonest, issuing $36,000,000 of mano: hey say they have not 
enough money. We are exceedingly ul that, notwith- 
standing these troublous times, they have demonstrated certain 
great principles for which the masses of the people have con- 
tended. They have demonstrated that this country has not 
money eno to answer the 1 of money in the transac- 
tion of its billions upon billions of business. Had wehad in our 
country twice or three times the amount of money that we have 
to-day, this panic would not exist. 

No man can say that it would. Treble the amount of money 
we have in this country and it would not give us the amount 
poros ita that France has; and we should have had no panic. 

t would not have been in the power of a few single gold-stand- 
ard men to clasp in their grasp the financial veins and stop the 
circulation of money. 

Mr. President, I simply objected to the present consideration 
of the bill in order that wə might have time to examine it care- 
fully and prepare certain amendments to it. It can not be con- 
sidered in the morning hour. Even if itcould be, itis not proper 


that a measure of such vast magnitude and involving such im- 
portant principles should be passed in the morning hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr.COCKRELL. One moment; I am not quite through yet.- 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg pardon. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Mr. F I wish to state that I shall 
never give my vote toany policy or principle of legislation which 


tends to recognize the right of the national banks in the future 
to issue and control the paper money of this country—never, 
never. It is not right that the masse3of the people should part 
with their right to control the volume of the money in the United 
States and place it in the hands of a corporate monopoly. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party has stood, time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, opposed to 
placing the control of the paper circulation of the United States 
within the dominion and control of a concentrated money power, 
acorporate monopoly above the reach of the ple and the 
power of law. It declared in its platform of 1840, and in 1844, 
1848, 1852, and 1856, this to be a dangerous power to entrust to 
my monopoly. 

shall not vote for this bill if it gives any encouragement or 
hope to the national banks to believe that they will be allowed 
to issue paper currencyafter the payment of the existing bonded 
indebtedness of the United States upon which it is based—never. 
I have no „ to the national banks continuing as banking 
institutions, but never ought they to be allowed to control the 
volume of the paper circulation of this country. We know what 
they will do by what they have done. 

In 1881, when we passed a refunding bill here to reduce the 
interest down to 3 per cent upon the bonds held by the national 
banks, they came down like a horde of hungry wolves from New 
York and in one day retired $18,000,000 of their circulation, and 
came within an ace, as the saying is, of peas a financial 
panic. That is what they did once, and they will do it again if 
they haye the dominion and control and power over the paper 
circulation of the United States. Their circulation is perfectly 
good and nobody objects to it; but it this bill is to be construed as 
an indication that in the future we shall allow the national banks 
to issue the paper currency of the United States, then it ought 
never to con; 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, of course a single objection 
makes the bill go over until to-morrow. I give notice that at 
the propor time to-morrow I shall move to consider the bill, and 
shall ask to put it upon its passage. 

I have nothing to say in reply to the Senator from Missouri, 
except that this bill has, in the very terms used here now, three 
times passed this body heretofore, It is queer that I have never 
heard this speech before in my life. I have heard neither it nor 
9 like it from anybody; but that is neither here nor there. 

he ICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
ender. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am instructed by the Finance Committee 
to ask 8 for that committee to sit during the sessions 
of the Senate. I shall call a meeting of the committee the day 
after to-morrow. The public seems to be interested in these 
matters. I give this notice, and ask that the permission be 


granted. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection. to the request 


ok the Senator from Indiana, that the Committee on Finance be 


permitted to sit during the sessions of the Senate? The Chair 
hears none. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. QUAY, it was 
Ordered, That Julius M. Bates have leave to withdraw his petition and 
papers from the files of the Senate. 
SILVER COINAGE IN INDIA. 


Mr. PLATT submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That 2,000 f the Herschell coinage of silver in 
NFC e vis sae 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
& joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the 
appropriations for mileage of Senators and Members of the 

ouse of Representatives; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HOAR. Regular order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask permission of the Senator 
who called for the regular order to offer an amendment to the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. The 
amendment is intended to come in after the word“ 1890,” in the 
third line of the resolution. Ishould like to have the whole reso- 
lution reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOAR. I did not mean, in calling for the regular order, 
to interfere with the routine penis business; but Foie notice 
that as soon as it is concluded, I shall call up the resolution in re- 
gard to the seat of Mr. Mantle. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I ask to have the original resolution and the 
amendment reported. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. The resolution and the amendment 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. LoDGEon 
the 8th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to sage the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be taken the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, 
at 2 o'clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now let the amendment be read. ; 

The SECRETARY. After the date 1890“ itis proposed to 
amend by inserting: 

Als a bill repealing the tax on such State banks of circulation as will sup- 

rt their circulation by approved State or municipal bonds; also a bill for 

he free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio to be settled by Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
ordered to be printed. 


MILEAGE OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
2 joint resolution No. 3. Let it be read the first time by 
its title. 

The joint resolution i Res. 3) making immediately availa- 
ble the appropriations for mileage of Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives was read the first time by its 


e. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, I ask that the joint resolution be read 
at roni 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time, at length, as 
follows : 

Resolved, eto. That the Spee for mileage of Senators, Members 
of the House of Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories madein 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 
4 roved March 3, 1893, be, and the same are hereby, made immediately 
a able and authorized to be paid to Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories for attendance on the 
first session of the Fifty-third Congress. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That is a joint resolution of the House of 
Representatives which makes the appropriation for the pay of 
A supposed to have been for the first regular session, be- 
ginning in mber next, available for the payment of mileage 
at this session. Iam requested by a number of Senators, who 
have great confidence that it will have a tendency to allay any 
panicky feeling, to ask that the joint resolution may be now 
considered and 8 ughter.] 

Mr. FRYE. r. President, I shall not object to the consid- 
eration of that joint resolution. I suppose that it is pressed be- 
cause it is very much more important than a provision increas- 
ing our currency to about ,000,000. That should lie over; 
that should await; but this resolution, by which I am to draw a 
couple of hundred dollars a month or twoearlier than otherwise 
I should, it isimportant should receive immediate consideration. 
The country can wait. It is in no difficulty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will then object to its 
consideration. 

Mr. TELLER. Why does not the Senator object? 

Mr. FRYE. Why should I object? 

Mr. TELLER. I would suggest, if the Senator from Maine 
thinks that this joint resolution ought not to pass to-day, that he 
should object to it. 

Mr. FRYE. I have notintimated that I did not think it ought 
to . Iwas praising the Senator from Missouri for urging the 
immediate passage of the jointresolution and simply criticising, 
to a certain extent, his objection to giving currency to the peo- 
ple and his insistence upon giv it to us. 

Mr. PEFFER. I object, . President, to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I also object to the consideration of the joint 
resolution for which the Senator from Missouri asked consid- 
eration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over, ob- 
jection being made to its present consideration. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order, and ask that the Lee 
Mantle resolution be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR from 
3 Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President, the question of a right to a 


seat on this floor is not only a question of the highest privilege 
but of the greatest importance to the Senate and the States ot 
this Union. 

It should be decided without regard to its influence on parties, 
or the power of any party inthisChamber. Fortunately the de- 
cision now (no matter how made) will notaffect party supremacy 
here. Let us, then, consider itcalmly and judicially, free from 
partisan feeling, and make a precedent that will settle forever 
this vexed question and be a guide to the decision of like ques- 
tions that may arise in our future history. 

The exact question before the Senate is on the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections giving the right toa 
seat here to Lee Mantle as Senator from Montana. 

But there are two other like cases, one from Washington and 
one from Wyoming. The facts in these cases are practically 
similar. They raise the very same question. The determina- 
tion of one will decide all three. We will therefore consider all 
at once. 

In each of the cases the terms of the Senator elected by the 
Legislature of his State expired on the 4th day of March. In 
each of the States the op nadira had met and organized some 
time prior to the 4th of March, when the seat of one of the Sen- 
ators from each State was vacated by operation of the Constitu- 
tion. In each of the States the Legislature, in accordance with 
the act of Congress of 1866, proceeded to elect a, Senator to fill 
the vacancy, and continued in daily session to elect until the ex- 
istence of the Legislature was terminated by an express provi- 
sion of the constitution of each State, and when thus terminated 
the power of the Legislature in each State expired, leaving the 
seat of each of the Senators vacated and the three States with- 
out their constitutional representation. 

In the case of Montana and Wyoming the sessions of the Leg- 
islature expired by constitutional limitation a few days before 
the 4th of h, when the seats of the Senators were vacated. 
In the case of the State of Washington the Legislature expired 
by constitutional limitation after the 4th of March. So that in 
the former two States the vacancy occurred after the termina- 
tion of the life of the Legislature, and of course during its re- 
cess, while in the State of Washington the vacancy in the Senate 
occurred when the Legislature was in session. 

Since this statement of facts was compiled the Senator ap- 
pointed from Wyoming hss resigned, and this leaves only the 
cases from Montana and Washington for consideration. These 
facts, undisputed, raise the question whether under the Consti- 
tution the governor has the power to fill vacancies in this body 
which arise by the failure of the Legislature to elect. 

There are two general classes of vacancies; one where the Leg- 
islature has elected a Senator, and the person elected has ac- 
cepted the high honor, and a vacancy happens by his death 
resignation, or removal; the other where the Legislature has no 
elected, and the vacancy happens by reason of the failure of the 
Legislature to elect. In other words, if the Legislature acts and 
the seat in the Senate is filled, no matter for how short a time, 
the governor has the right to fill the vacancy which may there- 
after happen in any way. This is conceded by all. But if the 
Legislature has not thus acted, then the question arises whether 
the vacancy created by this failure to act can be filled by the 
governor. This is the question involved in this debate. The 
governor can fill the vacancy happening after the Legislature 
has elected for a term, but it is maintained by the minority of 
me gorm es that he can not unless the term has begun by 
election. 

This construction looks technical, and it seems to me reflects 
on the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution, who certainly 
meant to provide for a full Senate and a full representation of 
all the States. 1 for elections by the Legislature, 
and for vacancies to be filled by the governor. It remains to be 
2 if they have failed to accomplish their object to have a full 

enate. 

There are two classes of rights belonging to the States under 
the Constitution. 

The first embraces all those numerous rights which belonged 
to the sovereignty of the States and which were not surrendered 
to the United States, and the surrender of which was not con- 
sidered necessary to the formation of the Government. The 
second consisted of those rights conferred upon the States, and 
were absolutely necessary to the formation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In this latter class comes the right of a State to send Senators 
to represent it on this floor. Itis certain that without this pro- 
vision in the Constitution—this agreement between the States— 
the election or appointment of Senators would have been un- 
known. This right of representation of State sovereignty in the 
Senate was vital to the formation of the Federal Government. 
Without representation in the two Houses there could have been 
no Congress and no legislative department of the Government. 
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In providing for this department the framers of the Constitu- 
tion ought to have been, and it is maintained were, very careful 
to provide against vacancies in either branch of Congress. If 
there may be a vacancy in either House that the State could 
not fill, then there might, under extraordinary circumstances, be 
so many vacancies that Congress would cease for the time being 
to be a body representing the will of the people and States, This 
subject, the construction of first article and section 3 of the Con- 
stitution, should be approached and treated in the spirit which 
must have inspired its authors. If they failed to provide for the 
filling of vacancies in such cases as these, it is far better that 
these States should bein part without representation here than 
to violate the Constitution by their admission, Did they fail? 

The clause of the Constitution involving the right of these 
Senators to admission is in the following words: 

The Senate of the United States shall be com d of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sen- 
ator shall haye one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year, of thesecond class at the expiration of the fourth year, and 
of the class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during thse recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary 1 until the next meeting of the 

ture, which then fill such vacancies. 

There is no other provision that relates to filling the Senate 
with two Senators from each State. No one can read this pro- 
vision and fail to find an intention to keep the Senate full 
always full.” „The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State.“ When it is composed 
of less than two from each State, it does not measure up to the 
standard prescribed by the Constitution. Its framers intended 
to provide for a full Senate. If this is so, we should incline to 
that construction which will more nearly and more certainly 
keep the Senate full. The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, in their report, gives that portion of the Constitution 
under consideration this construction, which they maintain is 
authorized by the language of the clause, and enforced by the 
manifest object which its framers had in view. 

The committee maintain under this clause that the governor 
has the right to appoint in cases where during the term of a 
Senator, and before it hus expired by operation of law, a vacancy 
happens. No matter how, whether by death, resignation, aban- 
donment, expulsion, or in any similar way ‘‘ by resignation or 
otherwise.” This is agreed to by the minority of the commit- 
tee and is not disputed by anyone. The committee go further 
and maintain that this power to make temporary appointment 
extends to 2 case where the full term of a Senator has expired 
by operation of law, where the Legislature of the State, whose 
duty it is to elect a Senator, has had opportunity to elect, but 
has failed to do so. This last position of the committee is com- 
bated by the minority. Able speeches have been made on both 
sides. hich is correct? 

The broader view comme nds itself tomy mind. It seems war- 
ranted by the language of the clause and is better suited tocarry 
out what must have been the intention of its framers: to keep, 
as nearly as possible, afull Senate. A full representation of the 
sovereignty of all the States; that our Government might be in 
reality, as well as in name, a representative government. The 
Constitution says the Senate shall be com of two Senators 
from each State. This was the object of the framers of the Con- 
stitution—two Senators from each State, always in the Senate, 
to be chosen by the Legislature; vacancies to be filled by the 
8 In order to test the value of this view of the minor- 

ty we must first understand precisely what it is. It is very 
clearly stated by the distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
3 ELL] in his elaborate and able speech on this subject, as 
follows: 

The minority of the committee hold to the view that, inasmuch as the 
Constitution in plain and specific terms provides in the first instance for 
certain definite specific terms of Senators, first of six years, then four, then 
two years, by virtue of the classification to be made immediately after as- 
sembling in consequence of the first election, and then provides 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State — 
that the vacancy contemplated and referred to is a vacancy occurring by 
resignation, or otherwise, in one or the other of these fixed and definitely 
described terms, and that it has no reference whatever to any condition that 
may exist at the expiration of any of these regular terms, and this is so for 
a great number of reasons. First, because it is the constitutional duty of 
the lature of a State, not only in virtue of the visions of the Consti- 
tution itself, but doubly so in virtue of the act of Congress of July 25, 1866, 
to provide by election in advance of such a vacancy for a successor to a Sen- 
ator whose full term is about to expire. And it was never contemplated, as 
we submit, that the Legislature, no less than the executive, of a State would 
fail to perform this great constitutional function. 

In other words, we confidently insist for the reasons already fully indi- 
cated that the vacancy referred to in the Constitution is a something that 
must be carved out of aterm to which a Senator has been chosen. Itis a 
vacancy that most happen, not by a predetermined fact, not by the oc- 
currence of something we all know long in advance of its occurrence is ab- 
solutely sure to occur at a certain date, but a vacancy which “ happens by 
resignation or otherwise;"’ that is, which happens in some such manner as a 


in some like manner, some une ted manner, in some manner 
hat we did not anticipate, some manner we did not expect, some like unex- 
pected and unanticipated manner such as death, abandonment, expulsion, 


or other like un occurrence, and not only by resignation, but other- 


res 
t 


He maintains that the vacancy must exist by resignation or 
otherwise, and the broad meaning of the word otherwise must 
be contracted by the word resignation, and that no other vacancy 
is meant except of a like character with that proceeding from 
resignation; that is, the power of appointment of the governor 
is confined to cases where the regular term had been filled by the 
Legislature and a vacancy occurred afterwards and before the 
expiration of the term. 

Was this the meaning of the framers of this clause? Let us 
examine its history in convention. 

In the Madison Papers, containing Elliott's debates, at page 
377, it will be seen that the Committee of Detail, appointed to 
submit the form of a constitution, reported through Mr. Rut- 
ledge on August 6, 1787, the clause on this subject, as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legislatures of the 
several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members. Vacancies 
may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of the Legislature. Bach 
member shall have one vote. 

If this report had been adopted and if this lang 
Constitution, of course no question like this could 
The power of the governor to appoint to fill vacancies would 
have been unlimited. But objection was made. 

Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies being filled by the executives of the 
States. It was unnecessary, as the Legislatures will meet so frequently. It 
removes the appointment too far from the people, and the executives in 
most of the States being elected by the 1 As he had always 
thought the appointment of tne executive by the legislative department 
wrong. so it was still more so that the executive should elect into the legis- 
lative department. 


Mr. Randolph thought it necessary in order to prevent incon- 
venient chasms in the Senate, etc. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It is only said that the executives may supply vacan- 
cies. Where the legislative meeting happens to be near, the power will not 
be exerted; as there will be but two members from a State, vacancies may 
be of great moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Senators may resign or not accept. This provision 
is therefore absolutely necessary. 

On the question of striking out ‘‘ vacancies may be supplied 
by the executives;” Pennsylvania voted aye, Maryland was di- 
vided and could not vote, and New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia voted no. Hight States voted against and 
omp one for striking out. 

he Convention by a vote of 8 to 1 refused to take from this 
clause the unlimited power in the governors to fill vacancies. 
Of course, if this exact language had been retained no See 
about the power of the governors in these cases could have 
arisen. 

Mr. Williamson moved to add to the words “ vacancies shall 
be supplied by the executives,” the words“ unless other pro- 
vision shall be made by the State.” This was objected to by Mr. 
Elisworth, and was lost by the vote of four States for and six 
against it, as follows: Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia in the affirmative, and New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia (6) 
in the negative. 

Mr, Madison, in order to prevent doubts whether resignations could be 
made by Senators, or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike 
out the words after vacancies, and insert the words“ 3 by refusal 
to accept, resignation, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legis:ature of 
the State in the representations of which such vacancies shall happen, or 
by the executive thereof until the next meeting of the Legislature.” 


This amendment of Mr. Madison was deemed by him neces- 
sary to prevent doubts—what doubts? The doubts whether a 
Senator-elect could refuse to accept or resign after acceptance. 
These doubts arose because of the rule in the English House of 
Commons, which prohibited a member from vacating his office. 
This rule in the House of Commons was avoided by the accept- 
ance on the part of the member of another incompatible office. 
To avoid “ads remove these doubts, Mr. Madison wished to put 
into the Constitution the American doctrine that a Senator 
could refuse to accept and resign after acceptance. It was not 
because he was dissatisfied with the broad language of the 
clause, as reported by the Committee of Detail, but because he 
wished to remove these doubts, 

It will be conceded by those who sustain the report of minority 
that the language of Mr. Madison would have given to the 
governor the right to fill all vacancies as fully as the language 
of committee of detail. Because the otherwise“ in Madison's 
amendment, if limited or contracted in its meaning at all, would 
be limited by refusal to accept and resignation. There the 
“otherwise ” would have referred to cases like either of the two 
claszes—where there was no commencement of a term by election, 
ap well as the vacancy created after the term had begun hy elec- 

on. 


e was in the 
ve arisen. 
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Madison’s amendment would have borne the same construction 
as the language of the original report, and its only object, as de- 
clared by Mr. Madison, was to remove doubts on another and 
different point. 

It can not be, and probably will not be, denied that this clause, 


if adopted with Mr. Madison’s amendment, would have given to 
the governor unlimited power to fill vacancies. This amend- 
ment was adopted unanimously, and by this unanimous vote the 
convention declared for the right of the governors to fill all 
vacancies arising from any cause. 


Mr. 1 of Oregon. May J ask the Senator from Vir- 
a question? à 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from Ore- 
on? 
£ Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will notclaim, how- 
ever, that the Madison amendment was incorporated in the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted? 

Mr. HUNTON. I would not do the Senator's able speech the 
injustice to maintain that, and if he had a little patience he 
would have found that I do not claim that. 

This ous declaration of the Convention was never re- 
versed by any vote in that Convention. No other vote of the 
2 on, as far as I can find, was ever taken on this particu- 


clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL of O Was it not reversed by the vote 
adopting the Constitution? 

Mr, TON. It is true, then, that when the Convention 
unanimously adopted Madison’s amendment, it was a declara- 
tion for unlimited power to fill vacancies by the governors, and 
if no other declaration was made by a specific vote on this clause 
we must look at this declaration in arriving at the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. That is the position I take. 

But, says the distin hed Senator from Oregon, the clause 
as framed by Mr. Madison did not into the Constitution as 
finally adopted, but with the words ‘‘refusal to accept” stricken 
out, and therefore that class of vacancies embraced in the 
word otherwise,“ which arise from a failure on the part of a Leg- 
islature to begin the term by electionis not embraced, and the 
governors have no power to fill such. 

I trust I have stated the position of the Senator from Oregon 
fairly and 1515 55 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNTON. How was the language of Mr. Madison, unan- 
imously adopted in the Convention, changed? If the Convention 
went back on its unanimous vote upon Mr. Madison’s amendment 
and deliberately changed the phraseology of that amendment, 
then the force the Senator from Oregon ascribes to the change 
would have additional weight; but it was not so. 

After the convention had gone through with the report of 
the committee of detail and satisfied itself as to the various 

rovisions, a committee on style and order was appointed, whose 

uty was, without altering substance, to improve the language 
and rere of the various articles already passed upon by the Con- 
vention. 

To prove this, I cite from the Journal, acts, and proceedings 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution, and I take my 
citation from a book published in Boston by T. B. Wait, in 1819, 
which recites as follows: 

SATURDAY, Seplember, 8, 1787. 


It was moved and seconded to appoint a committee of five to revise the 
style of and arrange the articles agreed to by the House; which passed in 
the affirmative— 

And I beg the attention of Senators to the power and preroga- 
tive of that committee on style and order. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May Task the Senator a question 
at that point? 

Mr. HUNTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose it is true that the pow- 
ers óf the committee on detail, so far as the committee was con- 
cerned , extended only to improvement in style; suppose as a 
matter of fact that committee went beyond its powers and in- 
serted language which will not, by any possible rule of construc- 
tion, bear the interpretation that the original clause bore, and 
the Convention as a convention, finally adopted the clause as re- 
8 by the committee on style, are we in construing that 

ustitution to take the amendment with which the committee 
on detail dealt, or are we to take the language as we find it in 
the Constitution as finally adopted by the Convention? 

Mr. HUNTON. There is no trouble in the world in answer- 
ing the distinguished Senator from Oregon. We have to take 
the language as we find it in the Constitution as finally adopted; 
but when we construe that language upon a doubtful point, we 
have to take the proceedings of the Convention as a lamp to 


on. 


guide the mind of Senators in coming to aconclusion; and I sub- 
mit to the Senator from Oregon that if he had carefully consid- 


ered the proceedings of the Convention, as he seems to have 
considered everything else in connection with this question, he 
would have found light enough thrown upon the clause as finally 
adopted to have come toa different conclusion on the subject. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. I said if it was a case of doubt, 
then there might be something in the Senator's argument; but 
I insist, with all due deference to him, that there is no room for 
doubt as to the construction of the Madison amendment and the 
oons irao of the clause which was finally adopted by the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then the meaning of what the Senator says 
now is that he frankly confesses before the Senate that there is 
no particle of room for doubt as to his construction. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. No, I am not contending that. 
I admit there is, room for doubt, or so able a lawyer as the 
Senator from Virginia would not be found here advocating the 
other side. As between these two clauses, however, so far as 
they bear upon this particular question, I undertake to say there 
is no room for doubt. But these two clauses alone may not 
decide the whole question. 

Mr. HUNTON. But the Senator from Oregon admits that 
there is doubt upon the construction of the Constitution as finall 
adopted upon this subject. There being doubt as to how it sh 
be construed, I maintain that it is the duty of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon and all of his colleagues upon this floor to 
look at the history of the adoption of that clause of the Consti- 
went and, if possible, to solve that doubt. That is all I main- 

n. 

The resolution to appoint a committee of five to revise the 
style of, and arrange the articles agreed to by the House, was 
passed in the affirmative, and acommittee was appointed by bal- 
lot of the Hon. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 8. Morris, Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. King. Madison, whose amendment had 
been adopted unanimously in the Convention, was on this com- 
mittee on style and order, and yet we have never heard a word 
in the Convention or out of it that Mr. Madison to recede 
from the position he took when this amendment was unanimously 
poy ae by the Convention. 

. HOAR. Although he himself reported the debates of 
the Convention. 

Mr. HUNTON, Although, as the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts says, Mr. ison himself reported the debates 
of that Convention. 

The House adjourned. (Pages 346 and 347.) 

This committee, under its power thus limited, made the change 
in the clause and adopted the language asit appears in the Con- 
stitution. The Convention did not authorize any change that 
affected the substance. We must conclude the committee did 
not intend to alter the substance, and when finally adopted the 
Convention believed there was no change of substance. That 
is a legitimate reason. This clause, thus embodied into our 
Constitution, must be considered in the light of what transpired 
in the Convention. If we believe, as we must, that the clause as 
amended on motion of Madison—adopted unanimously by the 
pao Ne yeas diate the views of the Convention, then in all 
doubtful cases of construction, at least, we should follow the in- 
tention of those who framed the clause. 

If this be se, then this clause must receive the broader con- 
struction of the committee, and their report must be sustained 
by the admission of these appointees to seats on this floor. 

Lexicographers sustain the committee in the meaning it gives 
to the word “otherwise.” 

Webster gives as its meaning, ‘‘in a different manner,” ‘‘by 
other causes,” ‘‘in other respects.” The Century Dictionary 
gives similar definitions. But the dictionaries most in use at 
the time the Constitution was adopted were probably John- 
son’s and Bailey’s, both of which were published not long before 
the Convention adopted the Constitution. 

They define otherwise“ 

Johnson's English Dictionary, London, 1755. 


Bailey's English Dictionary, London, 1764. 

1, Or else, by other causes, after another manner. 

2. In an indifferent manner. + 

8. In other respects. 

The committee maintain that the true meaning of the word 
“otherwise” in this connection is “in any other way,” and will 
embrace all vacancies, no matter from what cause thoy may 
arise. 

The minority claims that it means in any other way similar to 
—̃ — that is, a vacancy happening after a regular term 
has n begun by election by the Legislature, and rely on some 
adjudicated cases to sustain this view. The cases relied on give 
the technical and judicial construction of the word otherwise“ 
when found in statutes. 


1893. 
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It is at least doubtful if the meaning of any clause in the Con- 
stitution should be given a technical construction. Many of its 
members were not lawyers and no doubt looked to the plainer 
meaning of words like “otherwise” and believed they used the 
word assynonymous with in any other manner.“ The Senator 
from Oregon in his speech, page 86, says: 

But what is the meaning of the word “otherwise” in the connection in 
4 it 5 in the phrase, If vacancies happen by resignation or 

The distingnished Senators from Massachusetts and Alabama, and other 
Senators who support the majority report, claim that the word “other- 
Wise“ in this connection, means “in any other manner,” while we of the 
minority contend that, under the well-settled and universally 
rules of constitutional and statutory construction, it means in Hke man- 
ner,” or some stich manner as resignation. 

He refers to the case of Fenwick vs. Schmaltz (L. R., 3 C. P., 
$15), and uses the following extract: 

A general word which follows particular and specific words of the same 
nature as itself takes its meaning from them and is presumed to be restricted 
to the same ponas ag those words; or, in other words, as comprehending 
only things of the same kind as those designated by them, unless, of course, 
there is something to show that & wider sense was intended. 

„Enless, of course, there is something to show that a wider 
sense was intended.“ This qualification will be found in the con- 
struction oflike phrases in all the cases, This contrary intention 
does appear here. The ri e aera object of this clause was 
to keep the Senate full—alwaysfull.” The history of the Con- 
vention proceedings shows that by a vote of the Convention it 
was decided unanimously on Madison’s amendment that this was 
the intention of the Convention, that the governor should fill 
the vacancy when it happened from refusal to accept, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise; that this intention wasnever changed by an 
vote of the Convention, and the substance of the Madison amend- 
ment was embodied by the committee on style with the change 
only in the language expressing it. 

It is submitted that there is in this case something to show 
that a wider sense was intended,” and this wider sense must be ap- 
plied and the conclusion of thecommittee sustained. This wider 
sense given to the words by resignation or otherwise“ should 
be as the committee maintained by resignation or in any other 
manner;” but whether we follow this plain meaning of the word, 
or the limited meaning placed upon it by the courts, there is 
enough in the history of the Convention to show that the broader 
sense and meaning were intended and that otherwise,“ as here 
used, means in any other way.” 

The precedents in this body also strongly and nearly unani- 
mously sustain the conclusion reached by the committee. As 
recited by the committee they are as follows: 


y 
ing month. On the 15th of May, 1797, he presented his 
admitted to take the oath of office without objection or debate. 


There is no use to eg argue out of the precedents of the 
Senate thatthe case of William Cocke, in 1797, presented the 
identical question to the Senate of the United States which is 

resented in these cases here, and the Senate of the United 

tates, without division or debate, decided that he was entitled 
to a seat upon the floor of the Senate, although appointed by 
the governor to fill a term which had notthen begun, byelection 
of the Legislature. 

March 3, 1801, the seat of Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut,. became vacant by 
the expiration of his term of office. the 20th of February, 1801, the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut age, (erga i him a Senator. Objection being raised to 
his credentials, he was admitted to the oath by a vote of yeas 13, nays 10. 

William Hindman, of Maryland, was afterward, on thenext day, admitted 
to the oath on like credentials, without objection. 

John Condit, of New Jersey, November 14, 1803, appointed a Senator from 
New Jersey to fill the vacancy at the beginning of the term, was admitted to 
take the oath. Mr. Condit's credentials had been presented October 17, pre- 


ous. 

March 4, 1809, Samuel Smith, of Maryland, appointed on that day by the 
governor of his State to ill the vacancy caused by the expiration of his own 
term, was admitted to his seat and sworn. 

March 4, 1809, Joseph Anderson. of Tennessee, took his seat by virtue of an 
appointment from the governor of that State. 

May 24, 1813, Charles Cutts, of New Hampshire, appointed by the executive 
tofill the vacancy d the recess of the Legislature, was, without question, 
admitted to take the oath. This vacancy was at the beginning of the term. 

March 4, 1817, John WI s, of Tennessee, appointed a Senator by the 
executive of the State, to hold said appointment until the meeting of the 
next session of the Legislature, was tted. Hiscredentials were filed on 


the 10th of the preced: Fe = 

March 4, 1825, James of Connecticut, presented his credentials of 
his hon arog es by the governor of that State, “to take effect immediately 
after the 8d of March, 1825, and to hold the seat until the next meeting of the 
Legislature.” Mr. Lanman was refused the seat by a vote of 23 to 13. The 
case was referred to a select committee, who report the facts, but state neither 
reason nor conclusion. 


They refused Mr, Lanman a seat upon this floor, as it is main- 
tained by the committee and sustained by the weight of testi- 
mony, not because the governor had not the right to appoint at 
the beginning of the term, but because the governor se pan right 
to oe the vacancy and appoint before the vacancy hap- 
pened. 


The committee say the 


have locked into the Journais of the Senate, and 
that the cases of Cocke, o- 


y, Anderson, and Williams are the only anal 


could find. 
p. 82, but no statement of the reason on which 


There isa brief sketch of the debate E 
tor 
rical evidence from which we can determine 
Mr. Lanman on the ground that the governor 
could not fill a vacancy hap at the beginning of the term, oron the 
d not lawfully make the appointment in an- 
occurred. and bef possibly know 


There is no 


Langone ó ‘ore he co 
e Legislature t be called together before that time. 


J were 
cases where the eae was made not when the vacancy ore, tye in 
ture, but only when the governor thought it vat 
hap) ven 
the Journals, 2 in fact it was after the vacancy. 
not cite the case of dman, Smith, or Condit, nor the then recent case of 
Cutts, in deciding which some Senators then in office part, where the 
appointments were made after the vacancy existed. There is, therefore, 
nothing to show whether the Senate meant to overrule all the precedents, 
some of which were not brought to its attention, or only so many of them as 
recognized the right of the executive to appoint when a vacancy had not 


ha) ed. 

Jonge Story (Constitution, sec. 727, note 2) says: In the case of Mr. Lan- 
man, a Senator from Connecticut, a question occurred whether the State 
executive could make an appointment in the recess of the State Le ture 
in anticipation of the expiration ot the term of office of an existing 


arch, 8 to mest on tio 

4th of March. 3 of Connecticut, in the recess of the Le*islature 

(whose session would be in May), on the 9th of the preceding February a 
inted Mr. Lanman as Senator, to sit in the Senate after the $d of Marc 

e Senate, by a vote of 23 to 18, decided that the appointment could not be 
constituti y made until after the vacancy had actually occurred.” ( 
Gordon's Digest of the Laws of the United States, 1827; appendix, note 1, B.) 

So that the decision of the question of the contested seat of 
Mr. Lanman, according to Judge Story, was upon an entirely 
different point from the point involved in these cases; and this 
recollection of Judge Story was borne out by a report in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of March 8, 1825. Recollect it was March 
4, 1825, when the question came up, and four days later the In- 
telligencer reported the facts of the case. 

Mr. PASCO. SN ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HUNTON. 5 7715 — 

Mr. PASCO. IL should like to ask the Senator from Virginia 
if Mr. Benton, in his great work on the debates, does not show 
that it was decided on the other view of the case? 

Mr. HUNTON. That is one view of it; but it is not absolutely 
certain upon what ground the committee based its decision and 
the Senate based its decision. I said a while ago, and I repeat, 
that the weight of the testimony coming from Judge Story, 
from whom I have just read, and the report in the National In- 
telligencer, made four days after the question was raised in the 
United States Senate, shows thatIam correct, What does that 
paper say in reporting the case? It says in an editorial note: 

An important constitutional question was yesterday decided in the Senate 
7 Mr. Lanman to a seat in the Senate under a commis- 

on from the governor granted before the expiration of Mr. Lanman’s late 
term of service. This is the first time the question has been adjudicated 
under such circumstances asto forma precedent; and we presume it may 
now be considered as a settled construction of the constitutional provision 
that a vacancy must have literally happened, or come to pass, before an 
appointment can be made to fill it. 


So that the Intelligencer, which had the confidence of the 
whole country in the integrity of its reports, four days after the 
8 was raised in the Senate of the United States reported 

e case, and reported the point upon which the case turned and 
how it was decided. I say, therefore, again, that the weight of 
testimony is that the point here under consideration was not in- 
volved in the consideration by the Senate of the Lanman case. 

The State of Arkansas was admitted to the Union in 1836. In October, 1836, 
the Legislature of that State elected Ambrose H. Sevierand William S. Ful- 
ton Senators. On the allotment of the Arkansas Senators to their respec- 
tive as required by the third section of the first article ot the Consti- 
tution, Mr. Sevier was placed in the class of Senators whose term of service 
expired on the 3d of March, 1837. The Legislature of Arkansas had no op- 

ty to fill the hase’ Slr? Were not in session after the result of the 
allotment was known in t State. January 17,1837, the We of Ar- 
kansas a inted Mr. Sevier to fill the vacancy which would take place on 
the 3d of rch. When Mr. Sevier's credentials were presented at the win- 
ter session, Mr. Webster suggested a doubt of the validity of the appointment, 
in which Mr. Sevier himself concurred. 


That was an e to begin a term, not to fill out a va- 
cancy occurring by resignation or otherwise in the Senate, as 
understood by the minority of the committee, but an appoint- 
ment to fill a term which begun by his appointment. 

At the March session the credentials were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Mr. Grundy, from that committee, reported in favor of Mr. 
Sevier's admission, and he was admitted. 

Mr. Grundy's report states that it is not intended by the committee to call 
in question the correctness of the decision in the Lanman case; that that 
case proceeded on the ground “that the Legislature should provide for all 
vacancies which must occur at stated and known periods, and that the ex- 
pranon of a regular term of service is not such a contingency as is em- 

raced in the second section of the first article of the Constitution.” 


Isay, therefore, that the Lanman case is certainly no precedent 
which can be relied upon to sustiin the position assumed on this 
floor by the minority report of that committee. 

Coming down to a later period we find the case of Charles H. 
Bell, of New Hampshire. He was appointed by the governor to 
fill the vacancy happening in the Senate by the expiration of the 
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term of Senator Wadleigh on the 3d of March, 1879, during the 
recess of the Legislature. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections reported against 
the right of Mr. Bell and sustained, by ther: report, the doctrine 


of the minority reportin this case. The report gave rise to an 
exhaustive and able debate, and resulted in the seating of Mr. 
Bell by a vote of 35 to 28. The Senate, by & majority of 7, sus- 
tained the doctrine of the report of the committee in this case. 
There was no doubt, and none can be suggested by the able Sen- 
ators on the other side of this question, that this identical ques- 
tion was not only involved in the Bell case, but was ably debated 

ro and con upon the floor of the Senate and decided by a ma- 
ority of 7 in favor of the right of the governor to sopone 

In 1885 Henry W. Blair was appointed Senator by the gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire to fill a vacancy which happened in the 
Senate on the 4th of March, 1885, and during a recess of the 
Senate. That was to fill a term which had not begun by elec- 
tion by the Legislature. It was not to fill a vacancy happening 
by resignation or otherwise, as understood by the minority of 
the committee, but it was an appointment by the governor to 
fill a vacancy occurring by the failure of the Legislature to elect 


at the be 5 Bg the term. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
ti 


on. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doss the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask if it is not a fact in that 
case, as also in the Blair case which followed it, that the Legis- 
lature of the State, whose business it was to elect a successor to 
the Senator whose term expired on the 4th of March, did not 
meet until the following June, and is it not afact thatit appears 
from the debates in those cases that many Senators pl: their 
vote upon the simple and sole ground that the Legislature whose 
business it was to elect a successor had never had any opportu- 
nity to elect? 

Mr. HUNTON. I certainly concede that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Therefore 

Mr. HUNTON. No, no; wait a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 

Mr. HUNTON. I want to know now of the Senator if he con- 
cedes that if the Legislatures had not met in these three States 
and the term had not begun by election, the governor would 
have had the right to appoint? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; Ido not. With the view I 
have of the Constitution [ think it would make no difference; 
but I do think and believe that the action in the Bell case and 
in the Blair case can not with propriety be referred toas a prece- 
dent for the position taken by the majority of the committee, 
from the fact thatthe Senator has conceded here to-day that many 
Senators voted to seat those gentlemen for the simple reason 
that the Legislature, whose duty it was to elect, had not had an 
8 to do so. 

. HUNTON. If that be true, the Senator from Oregon will 
excuse me for saying then the word otherwise“ in the clause 
of the Constitution means more than the Senator from Oregon 
concedes it to mean. If otherwise“ in the Constitution means 
that the governor has a right to fill the vacancies which occur 
by the failure of the Legislature to elect at the beginning of the 
term because the TAEAO has not met in the meantime, then 
he concedes a meaning of the word otherwise“ which must be 
carried out by giving it the meaning contended for by the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly not. I have already 
said that under the view I take of the Constitution it makes no 
difference whateyer whether there has been an opportunity on 
the part of the Legislature to elect or not, but it did make a 
difference to a great many Senators who voted on the Bell case 
and on the Blair case, who had gotten the idea, and perhaps 
hold to that idea yet for anything I know to the contrary, that 
because the Legislature, whose business it was to elect, had had 
no opportunity of electing, therefore the governor had the right 
to appoint. Ido not believe it. 

Mr. HUNTON. But it is true that in that case the Senate of 
the United States seated a Senator appointed by the governor 
of the State of New Hampshire to occupy a seat on this floor 
and to fill a vacancy which happened at the beginning of aterm. 
The Senator can not escape that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I admit that. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then, that is a precedent even in the admis- 
sion of the Senator from Oregon, that in that case the word 
„otherwise“ must be construed much more broadly than he 
would maintain, and it must be construed to mean, according to 

precedent, to fill a vacancy occurring by resignation or 
otherwise; that is by failure of the Legislature to elect at the 


\ beginning of the term because it has not been in session to elect. 


That yields, in my opinion, the whole question as to the construc- 
tion of “ otherwise.’ 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia will 
pardon me for one suggestion, avery much stronger case than 
the present—becausein the present case the Legislature has failed 
to elect, and there was no fault in the State or the people by not 
having amajority for any one person—is the New Hampshire case, 
where the people of the State had deliberately put into their con- 
stitution a provision which made it impossible. So that all the 
arguments which haye been made on the other side will apply 
with much greater strength to that case than the present. 

Mr. HUNTON. Certainly, I agree to that. So I miintain 
that in the New Hampshire case, the Blair case, the Senate of 
the United States 1 upon the word ‘‘ otherwise” 
a construction broader than is admitted by the minority in their 
report in the present cases, and put upon it a construction which 
can not be limited by cases where the Legislature had not met. 
It must be construed, as the majority of the committee maintain 
it shall be construed, that the word “otherwise” meuns in any 
other way.” 

In the Blair case the questions involved now were again con- 
sidered and ably discussed. air was declared entitled to his 
seat by a vote of 36 to 20. In this present Senate this question 
has been tacitly decided. In March, 1893, before the Senate met 
in called session, the credentials of the Hon. SAMUEL PAsco 
were . and read to the Senate. They showed on their 
face that he was appointed by the governor of Florida to fill a 
vacancy happening on the 4th of March, 1893, at the beginning 
of a new term of six years. This case raised the very question 
involved here. Senator PASco was seated without opposition 
or debate, and the distinguished Senator from Oregon sat in his 
seat and saw a Senator sworn in upon this floor whose creden- 
tials involved the identical question which he has so ably de- 
bated in three other cases. 

These 8 ht tosettle the ee They are, with 
one single exception, harmonious. Indeed, so strong are these 
precedents that one of the ablest as well as one of the most 
candid Senators of this body, while agreeing with the con- 
clusion reached by the minority, asserts positively that he re- 
gards the question as settled in favor of the power of the gover- 
nor to ia in the cases under consideration. So clearly was 
he of this opinion that he did not object to the swearing in of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco], whose case raised this ver 
question. On page 72 of the RECORD, the Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. VEST, is reported to have said: 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit me, I wish to make 
asingle remark inreply to the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Alabama, who made the same point, and that was, that we sat here 
silently and permitted the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] to be sworn in 
without question. After the decision of the Blair case in 1885, which affirmed 
the decision in the Bell case in 1879, I have been so well satisfied that the 
opinion of the Senate was against me upon this question that I have never 

it; not that [ ever gave up the correctness of my opinion, but because 
I considered it useless to bring it before the Senate again. The successorof 
Mr, Blair, or rather, I believe, the intervening Senator between Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Blair, was sworn in without opposition. 

I have not ch: Paar rage on the subject, because I did not obiect to 
the swearing in of that Senator, and the Senator from Florida himself knows 
that I affirmed to him privately my opinion that he was not entitled to a 
seat on this floor, in my — ere although the ruling of the Senate in the 
Bell case and the Biair case beenotherwise. Idid notraise the question, 


but I never considered myself estopped from doing it at any time if I saw 


proper to 

While his judgment was not convinced, he yielded tothe pre- 
cedents in such cases and raised no objection to the swearing in 
of the Senator from Florida. 

It would seem that this long list of precedents, extending from 
1797 to the present time, should long since have settled this 
question, and those who, like the Senator from Missouri, believe 
that it was settled wrong should have acquiesced in this settle- 
ment, and these Senators whose right to seats on this floor is dis- 
puted, should have been sworn in without objection. 

I have said the precedents from 1797 to the present time are 
harmonious. 

A case of like character came before the Senate in 1794, in 
which the question under consideration was decided the other 
way. In that case, George Read, a Senator from the State of 
Delaware, resigned his seatin December, 1793, at which time the 
Legislature was not in session. The Legislature met the follow- 
ing January and 3 in February without electing a Sena- 
tor. On the 19th of March Kensey Johns was appointed a Sena- 
tor by the governor. His credentials were referred to the 
Committee on Elections, and on the 28th of March, 1794, the 
committee reported the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 


*Delawareas a Senator of the United States for thesaid State, is not entitled 


to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of 
the said State having intervened between the resignation of said George 
Read and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 20 yeas to 7 nays. 


1893. 


This precedent is very much relied on by the Senator from 
Oregon and is entitled to great weight, because it followed in 
quick succession the adoption of the Constitution. It wasdoubt- 
less decided by some of the framers of the Constitution. 

But unfortunately for those who rely ou this case, it was re- 
versed in 1797, only three years after, and beyond question by 
many Senators who had also taken part in the decision of the 
Kensey Johns case three years before. Itis justasprobable that 
as many members of the Convention took part in the decision of 
the William Cocke case in 1797 asin the Kensey Johns case in 
1794. Be this as it may, the Senate, without objection or de- 
bate, in 1797 decided this question in favor of the right of the 

overnor to appoint for the beginning of a term, and this prece- 
dens has been practically followed ever since. 

So strong have been these precedents that the Senator from 
Missouri has declared he considered this question settled in favor 
of the right of the governor to appoint where the Legislature 
has met and failed to make an election. 

It is maintained with confidence that the question involved in 
the cases under consideration has been settled too long to be dis- 
turbed now, and that it has been settled in accordance with the 
true meaning of the Constitution. t 

I shall vote to seat these Senators, and shall feel assured I am 
carrying out the spirit which animated our fathers who framed 
this clause in the Constitution, to keep the Senate full—al- 
ways full.” 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask for the reading of the reso- 
lution which I introduced last Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. LODGE 
on the 8th instant, as follows: 

Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account of 
the unfortunate condition of business; and 


Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: There- 


fore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, at 
2 o’clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 


Mr. GALLINGER. According to notice given yesterday, I 
desire to submit an amendment to that resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution by 
adding thereto the following: 

And that said committee be also directed to report to the Senate that in 


its opinion it is inexpedient and unwise for Congress to attempt to radi- 
cany change the existing tariff laws of the United States prior to March 4, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the 
Senate at this time with any elaborate financial or economic 
argument. I desire merely to make a very brief explanation of 
the reasons which induced me to offer the resolution and of the 
facts, as they appear to me, on which it rests. 

The resolution contains two . in favor of the 
repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, and a 
second one providing for taking a vote upon that repeal on a 
certain day. The repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver 
act of 1890 is not with me a new idea born of the present condi- 
tion of business in the country. 

More than two years ago I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill for the repeal of those very clauses. Without 
now going into the abstract merits or demerits of that legisla- 
tion, [ did so because I believed that that legislation contained 
in itself the seeds of distrust; that it was likely in time toalarm 
and shake the business world. Ithought that the business world 
would soon come to believe that the tendency of that legislation 
was to put the United States upon a single silver standard. 
Whether that belief would be correct or not I shall not pause 
now to discuss, but I think events have justified me in the fear 
which I then had of these results. ‘The condition of the country 
to-day shows that the alarm growing out of those clauses which I 
anticipated has, in a measure at least, come to pass. 

Iam very far from thinking that these clauses are the only 
cause of the present condition of the country. I think there 
are others, some perhaps as potent as this, in producing the 
present lack of confidence; but that this silver act of 1890 is one 
great cause of the or distress, and that it is the one 
uppermost in the public mind, I have no doubt or question. 

I think the practical effect of repeal would be a tendency to 
lower the rates of interest on money, to make money easier and 
relieve the existing stringency. e have at least as abundant 
a currency to-day as we had a year ago, when’money could be 
borrowed at a low or normal rate of interest. Our credit as a 


nation is as good. Every dollar of our currency is as good as it 
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was then, and yet there is to-day almost a currency famine in 
the country, and rates of money are panic rates. e currency 
of the country is locked up. It is a truism; it is a commonplace 
to say so; we all know it. It is locked up. Why? Because 
there is no confidence. That is the answer which is always 
made, and it is the true answer. 

The first step, therefore, as it seems to me, toward restoring 
confidence is to lower the excessive rates of interest which now 
alarm the small property owner, the man of limited means who 
has drawn his money out of the bank and put it in his pocket. 
Money in London to-day is lending at 14 per cent on call, and at 
2} per cent for time money. There is a cable between London 
sh New York. They are familiar with the worth of our secur- 
ities and the credit of our Government. Money in New York 
is lending at anywhere from 10 to :0 per cent, and they are as 
eager toget a high interest in London as they areanywhere else 
in the world. Their money does not come in. Why? Because 
they have the belief (whether rightly or wrongly I will not pause 
to inquire) that we may at any time go upon a single silver stand- 
ard, and they do not want the money they have lent in gold paid 
back to them in a silver dollar. The result is that there is a 
prohibition that stops English money from coming. 

ĮI think the repeal would remove that prohibition, and that 
foreign money would flow in; rates would decline; and when the 
rates decline then I think you would again see the hoards that 
alarm lest we were going on a silver basis has created at home 
return to the customary channels of circulation; we should have 
normal rates for money and some relief to our distress. 

But I also believe, Mr. President, that there is one still more 
important effect to be derived from the repeal of these purchas- 
ing clauses. The public mind to-day is fixed upon them as one 
of the great causes of the present condition of things. 

The universal belief of the business interests of the country 
to-day is that if the repeal could come it would bring relief to 
the country. It is said that this is mere sentiment. So be it. 
Confidence in business, on which prosperity rests, is a matter of 
opinion and sentiment, The business interests, which in their 
extended operation sooner or later touch the welfare of every 
human being in this country, however they may differ as to reme- 
dial legislation, agree that there is relief in the repeal of those 
purchasing clauses, 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish what I am now saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield. 

Mr. STEWART. All right. Ishould have liked to aska 
question, that is all. 

Mr. LODGE, It is the sentiment of the business interests, I 
was saying, that there is relief in repeal. It may be said that 
there is a panic existing. Suppose there is. If there is, you 
can not reason with a panic; you must quell it. Repe 1 will 
bring a measure of relief because the business world believes it 
will. It is largely a matter of sentiment. Yes! and if rou can 
restore the tone to the sentiment of business by making this 
repeal, I believe you will take the first great step towards res- 
cuing the country from the difficulties and distresses in which 
it is now plunged. 

I do not for one moment forget that we must have affirmative 
and positive legislation in regard to our currency. It is neces- 
snl in my judgment, in order to put that currency upon a firm 
and sound basis; but affirmative legislation will take thought, 
consideration, ample discussion, above all, time, and I believe 
that now it is more e than any financial or economic dis- 
cussion that we should save time, that we should act promptly, 
that we should come tosome decision hére in Congress hare 
we have been called together by the President in extraordinary 
session to meet this very emergency. 

Something was said in the debate that sprung up the other day 
about politics in this matter. There can hardly be politigs in 
my resolution, which is in direct line with wise and urgent re- 
commendations of the President for immediate repeal. For m 
part, I do not think it is a question of large or small party poli- 
tics. There is a great crisis upon this country at this moment. 
There is an amountof suffering going on and a still larger amount 
promised, the like of which I, at least, in my life have never seen. 
In the presence of such a crisis as that I for one believe that the 
usual arts of politics or party management will be consumed Jike 
stubble in the fire. 8 will notavail; and I think what the peo- 
pie want above everything is ta see action, some sort of action 

ere in this Senate Chamber. If we are tohave free coinage, let 
us know it. If we are to have a limited coinage, let us know it. 
If we are to have an unconditional repeal, let us know it. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. EST] yesterday said, in re- 
ferring to the condition of the silver States, that if we were to 
have legislation to close the mills of New England every Senator 
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from those States would be here ready to offer the most bitter 


resistance. Mr. President, the mills of New land are closed 
now. There is no need of further legislation. At this moment, 
with the exception of two mills, there is not a a turning in 
the city of Lawrence, and they l ands. There is 
only one mill going in the city of Lowell, and they employ 
over 20,000 hands. 

There are over thirty thousand ple out of employment at 
this moment in only two of the cities of the Commonwealth that 
Iin part represent. Multiply it by ten and you get some idea 
of the distress that rests upon the State of Massachusetts. Mul- 
tiply it by a hundred and you get some idea of the distress per- 
vading the Northern States, and when there is such a blight 
resting on the industries of my own State, and of all the other 
great industrial States of the North, for one I have no mind for 

rty politics or for delay. I ask simply for action. I believe it 
fs the highest duty that the Senate can perform to take the 
quickest possible action. 

It seems to mea cass, Mr. President, to which I may apply the 
words of a very distinguished predecessor of mine, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, ‘‘ I would not deliberate; I would act.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, the resolution offered by 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] does not 
afford proper Ri eter general discussion of the silver question 
at this time. When that discussion shall come before the Sen- 
ate it will be upon broader and upon wider grounds. But I am 
un to let the resolution upon which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has spoken so ably and so forcibly pass by with- 
out entering my protest as to the preamble which precedes his 
resolution. It recites that— 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: 


Therefore, - 
Resolved, ete. 


Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this is nota party question. I feel greatly relieved, in view 
of some unpleasant relations which some of us have sustained 
for the past few years on this side of the Chamber, that a ques- 
tion has arisen wherein the Democratic Executive and the Massa- 
chusetts Senators may agree. It isa most auspicious and a most 
significant occasion. It is a most delightful foreshadowing of 
the days when party rancor shall cease and all notes of discord 
be blended in one harmonious melody. Ibelieve the next thing 
in order will be for the President of the United States, who is 
fortunately untrammeled and unembarrassed by any previous 
utterance on the subject, to frame some election law which ma 
perhaps meet the views of the Senator from Massachusetts, an 
then our reconciliation will be complete. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, to bring relief by the repeal of a law there 
must have been some injury by that law. What injury has been 
inflicted by the Sherman act, and what is to be the measure of 
relief afforded by its repeal? I have yet to hear a single intelli- 
gent man state on his conscience that he believes the Sherman 
act has wrought the injury under which this country nowsuffers. 
I have yet to hear a single man of experience in financial mat- 
ters or in public affairs say that the unfortunate financial crisis 
through which we are now has aught to do with the 
Sherman act. Everybody will admit, monometallists and bi- 
metallists, that the Sherman act is vicious in principle and 
illogical so far as it affects the silver coin of this country. 

It is vicious in that it makes of silver a commodity and de- 
thrones it from the pedestal where it belongs. It is illogical and 
vicious in that it leaves the silver bullion in the Treasury un- 
coined and leaves this vast mass of silver coin a menace to Eu- 
rope, which foreign nations that might incline to join with us 
in the double standard fear may be dumped upon her markets 
atany time. These are itsdisadvantages. Ithaslikewise some 
advantages. It is a quasi recognition of silver. The one strand 
which yet holds this country back from monometallism has been 
of infinite value, in the hope for the final and full recognition of 
silver thatit has inspired inthe human breast. The fact thatit 
has afforded an enlargement of the currency from month to 
month; keeping with the needs of this country, has been 
of inestimable advantage during the past three years; and after 
the Baring failure, if it had not been for the Sherman act, 
nobody knows how serious the panic might have been, how great 
the suffering we might have undergone. 

Even, Mr. President, in these last few months the Sherman 
act has saved us from infinitely greater disaster than we would 
otherwise have encountered. As was ably said the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in a le to a New 
York paper, it has given usa 5 backed by the credit of 
the Government and by silver atits bullion value. That is a 
pretty good currency. Perhaps it is a little better currency 
than the $37,000,000 of clearing-house certificates now in circu- 
lation in New York backed on Ki rediscounted paper and held 
by people who are clamoring for the repeal of the Sherman act. 


The only tangible statement I can get from anybody as to the 
injury which the Sherman act is inflicting, is by people who 
claim there is alack of confidence in Europe by reason of the 
existence upon our statute books of the Sherman act. With 
such limited investigation as I have been able to give, I do not 
find that statement borne out by the facts. Our securities were 
enormously held in Great Britain, perhaps to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000. Great Britain suffered serious loss in Argentines 
and in Australia and her other colonies; she was forced to sell, 
and her securities came over here. 

The cheapest came first. It isimpossible to state what propor- 
tion of American securities held abroad are securities pa 8 
gold and what are securities payable in lawful money; but it is 
nevertheless true and susceptible of proof that the securities 
which came back came back irrespective of the material in which 
they were payable. No better illustration of that can be afforded 
than the fact that the New York and New Haven Railroad stocks, 
the Pennsylyania Railroad stocks, and other dividend-paying 
railroad stocks which have permanent and steady value have not 
come back. Their divide are payable in lawful money, and 
notin gold. Thosesecuritiesare still largely heldabroad. The 
cheapest and the weakest securities come first, and they come 
irrespective of whether they are payable in silver or in gold. 
The great sale of foreign securities, the great liquidation which 
has been taking place in the last few monthsin this country, has 
come not because Great Britain lacks confidence in American 
financial methods or American finance, but because they were 
compelled to sell. And it is true that when Europe had a little 
breathing speli there came again a healthy demand for our bonds 
abroad, which was checked y the Reading fiasco. 

Almost every ill that flesh is heir to is attributed in these days 
to the Sherman law. Ido not believe even a Philadelphia banker 
would accuse the Sherman law of being responsible for the Read - 
ing disaster. The whisky trust came next. Mismanaged and 
fraudulently conducted, it went to pieces and e ed great 
fortunes. as the Sherman law msible for that? The 
cordage trust, organized and managed by the select financiers of 
New York, came up like a mushroom, and was dissipated, and 
vanished, and with it vanished millions of dollars. Would you 
say that the Sherman law was responsible for that? And yet 
the New York press figure up daily the market quotations of.a 
year ago and the market quotations of to-day, and they strike 
the balance between them, and say that silver and the Sherman 
law are responsible for the difference. 

If, Mr. President, the Sherman act is not nsible for the 
condition of affairs abroad, still less is it msible for the con- 
dition of affairs here. They tell us,and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts tells us, that if we will repeal the Sherman act there 
will be renewed confidence in this country. How will it come, 
and from whom? Will it come from the farmer who sees his 
grain commanding a lower price than ever before in the history 
of the United States? When yon threaten him with cutting off 
$4,500,000 a month of increased circulationand bring him face to 
face with an appreciating currency which must bring in its train 
lower prices, are you going to bring confidence to him by cut- 
ting off the purchasing provision of the Sherman act and putting 
nothing in its place? 

When the papers yesterday and the day before announced that 
the banks were unable to furnish the farmers of Indiana and 
Minnesota and the Northwest with even the currency sufficient 
to move their grain, do you mean to tell us that confidence is to 
come back if you will only unconditionally repeal the Sherman 
act? Will it bring confidence back to the railroads, who see 
diminishing earnings week after week, earnings which will di- 
minish in a still greater ratio in the months to come, with a 
E ople unable to get their currency from the 

ks, and with the price of their grain constantly decreasing? 
Is it to bring confidence back to them? Will it bring confidence 
to the millions of people in the far Northwest, who have seen 
their principal industry stricken down by the existing condition 
of affairs, and which the passage of this resolution would entirely 
obliterate? Will it bring them confidence? Those people $ 
President, law-abiding and orderly, ask, under the protection of 
the flag, to be permitted to earn living and to carry on an 
industry which the law has recognized since the foundation of 
the Republic. 

The Senator from Massachusetts tells us that we want, first, 
unconditional repeal, and afterwards some measure will be en- 
acted for the recognition of silver. You say to those people, 
already almost homeless, with the roof of their cabin gone and 
poverty before them, If you let us knock out your foundation 
stone, and obliterate all trace of your home, and the place of 
your habitation, in the time to come, after we have had consid- 
eration, we will-build you a stone-front house.” Now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, confidence will not thus be brought back. 

Will you bring confidence to the banks by the repeal of the 
Sherman act? e banks do not want confidence; they want 
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money. They want other people’s money. Is the repeal of the 
Sen act A bring them confidence? Will the repeal of the 
Sherman act bring confidence to the laborer or the artisan who 
had his money in the banks and who has drawn it out? That is 
where the resolution seeks to hit. They want some legislation 
that will bring confidence back to that man. And that brings us, 
Mr. President, to the real secret and cause of the present exist- 
ing financial panic. It has come partially because of Euro 
losses. It has come because Russia and Austria have been buy- 
ing gold; and it has come because we have had to liquidate lar 
hol of foreign securities, and we have our money in the 
securities. It has come because we have purchased more than 
we have sold abroad, 

But all these causes, Mr. President, are utterly independent 
of and irrespective of silver. If we did not have adollar’s worth 
of silver in the country and had never had a line of silver legis- 
lation, the gold would have gone abroad exactly the same. Sil- 
ver is not responsible for that. But it is true that for months 
the financial institutions of the East have been crying cut 
throughout the land that unless the Sherman law was repealed 
and liebe demonetized they would be ruined. 

We have heard it from the house tops, and those of us who 
are debtors have heard it ad nauseam, when we have sought to 
renew our loans; we have been told that unless you repeal the 
Sherman act we are all going to be ruined. They have raised a 
hue and cry and clamor they can not still, until finally the peo- 
ple of this country have begun to believe there is something 
wrong, not with the financial policy of the country, but with the 
institutions that hold their money, and they are drawing it out. 
They are not drawing it out because they distrust silver, or be- 
cause they distrust our country, or because they distrust Con- 

ress, for the silver certificate is laid away in the stocking side 
5 side with the gold dollar. 

It is distrustof the institutions, and legislation can not help it, 
for confidence isa plant of slow growth, and it depends upon 
faith and trust in human action. All the legislation that we may 
enact will not bring confidence back to the man who has taken 
the money out of a financial institution solely because he does not 
believe that the financial institution would pay him his money 
when he called for it. È 

What legislation is needed, Mr. President, we are all at a loss 
to know. For my part, and in the small share I may have in it, 
I intend to conduct myself, not as a citizen alone of a section, but 
as a citizen of a great republic. We all seek a common result. 
Weall seek that which shall be of the greatest benefit to our be- 
loved country. Prophecy is futile, but I may be permitted to 
record my conviction that when prosperity does come back to this 
country it will be after we have announced to the world that we 
are a nation of bimetallists, believing in hard money, both gold 
and silver; when we have announced to the nations of Europe that 
we propose to have our share of the gold of the world; that we are 
rich enough to hold it, and are entitled by our resources and our 
credit to have it, and that at the same time we have opened our 
mints to the free and unlimited co e of silver, and have re- 
turned to the paths of the founders of the Republic—paths which 
60 long as we followed them, brought us financial prosperity and 
happiness, and which, whenever we have diverged from them, 
have brought us financial disaster and panic. 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire tospeak to the jointreso- 
lution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], if the Chair 
will lay that measure before the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] will be temporarily laid aside 
and the joint resolution of the Senator from Misko uri[Mr. VEST] 
will be taken up, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. {ask that it be read, i 
AT PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 


The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain 
the parity of gold and silver, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the American 
Toe from tradition and interest favor bimetallism and the free and un- 
ted coinage of both gold and silver, without discriminating against 
either metal; that it is also the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the parity of the two metals, so that the debt-paying and purchas- 
ing power of dollar shall be at all times equal; that itis the duty of 
en yg to speedily, enact such laws as will effectuate and maintain these 
objec 


Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask what becomes of the pend- 
ing resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopes]. Is it the understanding that it goes over until to-mor- 
row without further action? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes over for the present, if 
* be no other Senator who desires to be heard upon it to- 


Mr. PASCO. It will be understood that it goes over until to- 
morrow? 

The Se OFFICER. There will be no action had 
upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I give notice that to-morrow [ desire to 
address myself very briefly to the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and the amendment 
to it offered by myself. 

Mr. HOAR. r. President 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like, before the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts proceeds, to give notice that I desire to speak a few min- 
utes on the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE]. I wish to call attention to the object of the panic and 
2 — the panic was created. I will state just a few facts. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is temporarily 
laid aside, but may be called up when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR] has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the American people have no 
reason to be ashamed of their legislative history. Our Ameri- 
can constitutions, as well as the great measures which crowd and 
adorn our statute book, have very often been the product of 
times of excitement, of depression, and almost of ee win They 
have been enacted amid predictions of failure, a taunts and 
expressions of contempt from foreign critics, and against power- 
ful and angry opposition at home. 

It has been the good fortune, as it has been the glory of the 
American people, that it has ever plucked the flower Safety 
from the nettle Danger; that if has made times of distress and 
commotion and evil its great opportunity. From the gloom of 
the Revolution, from the sorry story of the years which followed 
the peace of 1783—of feeble government, of disaster, of discon- 
tent, of broken faith, of re parr currency, of stay laws, of 
suffering debtors, of cheated creditors, of lawlessness, of Shay's 
rebellion, and popular commotions North and South—came the 
State constitutions, the ordinance of 1787, the Constitution of 
the United States, the judiciary act, and the great legislation, 
ee and national, which is at the foundation of all our institu- 

ions. 

From the abject history of the Jefferson administration came 
the acquisition of Louisiana, the establishmentof sailors’ rights, 
and the great naval glories of the war of 1812. From the unut- 
terable woe of the rebellion came the abolition of slavery, the 
permanent establishment of nafional authority, and the legisla- 
tive achievements of the past thirty years. : 

I believe that from the present panic, if we will but rise to the 
occasion, we may — get an equal blessing, a sound, secure, and 
stable currency. But we must deal with this great occasion as 
our fathers, in their time, dealt with like occasions. 
keep the panic out of the Senate Chamber. 

In one respect the condition of the United States is peculiar. 
We settle our financial policy in accordance with the popular 
vote. The great mercantile nations of the world, in fact, and 
commonly in form, refer such things to experts. The adminis- 
tration in Great Britain consults the Governors of the Bank of 
England, the representatives of the chief mercantile houses, a 
few men who have become recognized authorities in financial 
circles, and acts upon their advice. Very few members of Par- 
liament would think of thrusting their own judgment into a de- 
bate on a financial question against that of the men of their own 
party who are their recognized leaders on such subjects. Isup- 
pose this is still more true of France, of Germany, of Belgium, 
and of Holland, 

But with us the finances of the country have been for a good 
while the football of parties and of factions. Every demagogue 
in public office, or seeking public office, every theorist desiring 
to get notoriety by extravagance, every anonymous and reckless 
seribbler who escapes contempt only by concealing his person- 
ality, every agitator who would marshal class against class, every 
anarchist whoseeks to overthrow all social order, every brawler 
who would stir the passion of section against section, of labor 
against capital, of debtor against creditor, of the poor against 
the rich, prates glibly about the currency, and uses some mis- 
er ia or sophistry about the currency as his weapon of 
mischief. 

Yet nothing is more certain than thata disturbanes of the 
currency is an advantage only to the classes who are so attacked, 
and brings nothing but evil and disaster to the classes to whom 
the appeal is made. As Daniel Webster said nearly sixty years 
ago: 


We must 


He who tampers with the currency robs labor of its bread. He panders, 
indeed, to greedy capital, which is keen sighted and may shift for itself; but 
he beggars labor, which is honest, unsuspecting, and too busy with the pres- 
ent to calculate for the future, The prosperity of the wor class lives, 
moves, and has its being in established credit, and a steady medium of pay- 
ment. All sudden 8 it. Honest industry never comes in for 

t scramble which takes place when the currency 
the country is disor: Did wild schemes or projects ever benefit the 
industrious? Did irredeemable bank paper ever enrich the laborious? Did 
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violent fluctuations ever do good to him who depends on his daily labor for 


f 38 — ify the n for sudden gain or the rash: 
ese things may @ greediness for s - 
ness of daring SOCOLA? but they can bring nothing but injury and dis- 


tress to the homes of patient industry and honest labor. Who are they that 
hoe by the present state of things? They are not the many, but the few. 
ey are the speculators, brokers, dealers In money, and lenders of money 
at exorbitant interest. Small capitalists are crushed, and their means 
dispersed, as usual, in various of the country. and this miserable 
policy having destroyed exchanges, they have no longer either money or 
phn : ee all classes of labor partake, and must partake, in the same 

Mr. President, there are subtleties in these financial questions 
surpassing the subtleties of metaphysics. No theologian, no 
schoolman, no doctor of the civil law, no writer on contingent 
remainders or resulting trusts or executory devises was ever 
called upon to deal with more hair-splitting distinctions and pro- 
found speculations, more logical puzzles baffling the human in- 
telligence than can be found in the works of writers on finance 
in this orother generations. And yet it is not too much to say 
that there is no subject of legislation which so demands wise and 
dispassionate consideration, and whose clear understanding and 
correct resolution is so vital to all the best interests of society. 
As Alexander Hamilton declared in his famous report: 

Thegeneral state of debtor and ofcreditor; of the relations and co uence 
of price; the essential interests of trade and industry; the value of all prop- 
erty; the whole income, both of the state and of individuals, are liable to be 
sensibly infiuenced. beneficially or otherwise, by the judicious or injudicious 
regulation on this interesting object. 

Credit is the life-blood of trade. A sound currency is to the 
affairs of this life what a pure religion and a sound system of 
morals are to the affairs 2 the spiritual life. And we should 
beware of the men who seek to make of this great interest an 
instrument of personal or party advantage, or of exciting hatred 
or discontent, or disturbing social order, wherever such men 
may be found, whether in high places or low, whether speaking 
in the Senate Chamber or through the press, as we would beware 
of those men who have used the religious feelings of mankind as 
instruments for like purposes. 

And, Mr. President, as, in dealing with the pron religious 

roblems which concern mankind a few stro! stincts and a 
flow plain rules—the lessons of experience—the authority of a 
few safe guides, are found by the masses of mankind sufficient 
unto salvation; as all the law and the prophets are summed up 
in two simple commandments, easily to be understood, and easy 
to be practiced, so, I believe, the path of safety through the finan- 
cial difficulties which surround us is in like manner to be dis- 
cerned. 

No man whom the American people have trusted with any 
share of political power is entitled to be respected who l 
the duty of this Hous in any partisan or sectional spirit or in- 
spired by the desire to reap partisan advantage from the public 
calamity. Our task is to discover and to remedy the great evil 
under which all classes and all parts of the country suffer. The 
workshops are closing, the banks are stopping payment, work- 
men are idle, the homes of the poor are threatened with want, 
and the peer of the rich is in peril. 

We may differ in opinion as to the responsibility. But I hope 
we may find substantial agreement as to the cure. If I can find 
any opportunity to help save the ship, I care not whether a 
Democrat or a Republican is in command. Whatever errors 
President Cleveland or those who follow him have committed 
in the past—whatever mistaken purposes they may have for the 
future—I am willing to act with them in the present, if by so 
doing I can help to restore my country to the safety and the 
prosperity which she enjoyed up to March 4, 1893. 

I can conceive of no better evidence of the prosperity of a na- 
tion than that its people are universally well employed at a rate 
of wages, or other form of compensation, which yields to them 
the necessaries and comforts of life. Indeed, it is not so proper 
to speak of this state of things as an evidence of prosperity as to 
speak of it as the definition of prosperity. That was the condi- 

tion of the American people, beyond any other known, in the 
autumn of 1892, and for a long period before. The President 
himself, in his late message, describes the situation: 

With plenteous orones with abundant promise of remunerative production 


and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprise. 


Not only did this condition of things exist, but by the con- 
fession of our eminent statisticians, free traders, and monomet- 
allists, as well as protectionistsand bimetallists, it was a condi- 
tion of things which had been improving year by year. The 
purchasing power of wages had been increasing for twenty years, 
although the tendency at the same time had been to diminish 
the length of the day's work. The problem before us is to re- 
store that condition of things. If there isany law on the statute 


book which has had the effect to disturb it, or if there be any 

threat or fear of new legislation which is to affect or disturb it, 

Saal 11 us to change that law and to make that legislation im- 
e. 


The misfortune of the American people, in regard to this cur- 
rency question, is the spirit and temper in which it has been de- 
bated on both sides of thisand the other House of Co , and 
in the press. It is difficult to find upon either side an honest 
statement of the other's position or an honest answer to the oth- 
er’s argument. What bimetallist, what advocate of the free 
coinage of silver at the old rate can recognize himself, or his opin- 
ion, or anything he believes in and stands for, in the portraiture 
drawn by his antagonist?’ What man who believes either that 
we must submit to the standard of value established by the con- 
sent of the commercial world, or who even believes that the 
world’s supply of gold is enough to meet its demands for a stand- 
ard, or a currency, without sensible fluctuation or change of value, 
entertains any of the opinions or desires that are imputed to him 
by the pressor by public speakers incertain sections of the coun- 

ry? 

Mr. President, any man or party in the Eastern States who 
should desire to have the value or the purchasing power of the 
dollar increased in order that the value of debts, or that assured 
and permanent incomes might ba increased, or in order that 
speculation in gold or in credits might be rendered more profit- 
able, would bs hurled from power and buried in infamy by the 
swift and righteous indignation of the whole people of those 
States. The prosperity, the power, the happiness, the rapid 
growth of the Northwest and the South areas dear tothe people 
of New England as their own. What they want, what they de- 
sire and strive for, is not an appreciating standard of value but 
an unchanging standard of value, so far as the lot of humanity 
will admit. 

The merchant, the manufacturer, the builder of railroads in 
the Eastern States is a constant and perpetual debtor. The 
wage earner, the depositor in savings banks, the holder of the 
policy of life insurance, the widowand ores who are livingon 
the spare savings of the husband and father in his lifetime are 
constantand perpetual creditors. They arealike interested that 
the obligation contracted to-day shall be precisely the same ob- 
ligation, no greater and no less, when it is to be discharged, five 
or ten or twenty years hence, or whenever its annual or semi- 
annual interest is to be paid throughout thatperiod. The pres- 
ent value of the dollar as a medium of present exchange can be 
„ with reasonable accuracy by the parties to any con- 

ract. 

Appreciation and depreciation can be ascertained and provided 
for. But, to use the expressive phrase of Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ mone 
is the record of obligations extending over long periods of time.” 
And it is an injury, it is destruction to any community which has 
risen in civilization above the pirate stage, when that record 
is liable to urcertainty or is the subject of speculation ov gam- 
bling. Ifthe people of the Northeast seem to the people of another 
pa of the country to be contending for anything likely to bear 

ardly upon them, it is because they do not see or anticipate 
Pioa a result, and not because they desire it or are indifferent 
to it. 5 

So, Mr. President, on the other hand, I do not believe that 
any large number of the people of the Northwest desire the 
destruction of property, impairment of credit, or any injury 
whatever to the people of the Northeast. Their ambition is to 
acquire property, their hope is in the establishment and main- 
tenunce of credit. They always have depended, and for a long 
time in the future they must depend, for these things on a-close 
alliance and an interchange of advantages with the people whose 
children they are, with the States whence they came, and with 
communities from whose institutions they have modeled their 
own, and with whom in the great and glorious future they must 
live or bear no life. Chief among the resources of the West is 
its alliance with a wealthy and prosperous East. The wealth of 
the East must perish but for its alliance with a wealthy and 
prosperous West. 

There are wild utterances everywhere. They are heard from 
Boston and New York and Chicago as often as from San Fran- 
cisco or Denver. But they do not come chiefly from Americans, 
and they do not represent the prevalent spirit of any American 
community. 

The people of the United States are divided on this question. 
The two sides are, in my judgment, ee honest and equally 
intelligent. One believes that the policy of the other leads to 
an increase of the burden of debt, to the contraction of the 
world’s supply of currency, and tothat worst form of fluctuation 
in the standard of value, the constant increase of the purchasing 
power of money, with its consequent fall of price and strangula- 
tion of business. Another portionof the people believe, with 
equal sincerity, that the free use of silver, at its old rate, by a 
single nation alone leads to the destruction of the obligation of 
existing debts, the impossibility of any secure credif for the 
future, and turns all fixed business into speculation and gambling. 

Each party is equally honest and sincere, and the two parties 
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desire, in my opinion; the same thing—a currency which shall 
be suficien y abundant for all exchanges, domestic and foreign, 
and a standard of value which shall be as unchangeable through 
the years and generations as the wit of man can devise. The 
8 of silver mines not unnaturally desire to sell their 
product to the best advantage. But I do not think they or their 
advocates on this floor will claim that we shall adopt any policy 
with regard to the currency merely that they may sell their 
proint at a prons. What they would say, I suppose, is that, 

lieving as they do, the disuse of silver for the purpose of cur- 
rency to be attended by consequences disastrous not only to the 
people of this country, but to all mankind, the fact that laborers 
and capitalists who are engaged in their special industries are 
likewise to be ruined by it, does not render it any more accept- 
able to them. 

The great and fundamental difference between these two par- 
ties is the difference as to two questions of fact. 

First. Is the existing stock of gold available for currency suffi- 
cient, with the yearly addition to that stock, to maintain prices 
at their present level and keep the burden of debt from growing 
heavier year by year in the future? 

If it be, then the advocates of silver have no right to demand 
its consideration when we are regulating the currency, but 
must, like other producers, stand or fall by the general policies 
-by which we encourage American industries. 

But if it be not sufficient, if the cord of indebtedness is to 
51 a year by year around the neck of the debtor by the rap- 
idly increasing value of the gold dollar, then the advocates of 
bimetallism are justified indemanding that every lawful resource 
of the Government shall be exhausted and every energy of the 
American people taxed to its utmost to prevent such a result. 

Now, Mr. President, I can not find that the researches of our 
statisticians enable us as yet to decide this question to our rea- 
sonable satisfaction. The tables which are used by the bimet- 
allists show a constant increase in the value of gold since 1873. 
As compared with the forty-five principal commodities selected 
by Mr. Sauerbach, they show a constant increase in the pur- 
chasing power of gold as measured in those commodities, and 
show, on the other hand, a comparatively small eang off in the 
value of silver. On the other side, the monometallists point 
out that if you strike out from the list the articles whose pro- 
duction has been greatly cheapened by increased labor-saving 
appliances, or whose price in the market has been lessened by 
the vast recent saving in the cost of transportation, there has 
been very little fluctuation in gold. 

I can not myself escape the apprehension that the bimetallists 
are at least partially in the right. It may be that the appreciation 
of gold has not yet taken place to the extent of their belief. But 
there is a large stock of silver still in use in the United States 
und on the Continent. What has been done as to India, and 
what is to be done by us, have not yet had an effect which can 
be measured. 

The second question is not so difficult. Is it possible for the 
United States to maintain a standard of value in separation or 
isolation from the rest of the civilized world? 

Upon this question, ifI could see any escape from the reason- 
ing of the President in his meagh E find no escape from the 
lesson of our recent experience. ile I do not attribute our 
present disasters in any part to the legislation of 1890, I do 
attribute them, to a serious extent, to the failure of the present 
Executive to assure the country and the world that he would 
use the power given him to maintain the two metals at par. 
This, with the prevalent dread of what a distinguished member 
of this body described as a war of extermination upon the 
heii industries of the country,” accounts, in my judgment, 

or our existing condition. 

I have been, ever since I was old enough to have an opinion 
on the subject, a bimetallist. I think that is true of all the 
American people down to 1873, with a very few exceptions. But 
it has been the bimetallism of Alexander Hamilton, of Wash- 
ington and his Cabinet, of the framers of the Constitution, of the 
members of the First Congress, and of the Constitution of the 
United States. It always recognized and took for granted that 
the money standard of the world’s dealings must be settled b 
the usage of »ommercial nations. It recognized also that if 
there were a caange in the relative value of the two metals the 
more valuable metal must, in the end, prevail. I do not under- 
stand that there is any purpose anywhere to discard the use of 
silver. It is still, and avers must be, a large instrument in the 
commerce of daily life in all countries. Even when the use of 
silver is directly confined to that of subsidiary coinage, it is not 
insignificant or unimportant. We have about $50,000,000 of 
pabeidiney coinage, but every dime of that coinage passes from 

d to hand a hundred times where the gold dollar would so 
pass once. 


The lesson of all experience points to the use of gold and silver 
to effect exchanges and to measure values for the commerce of 
mankind. From the foundation of the world they have performed 
this great office. They are known as the precious metals in the 
universal language of civilized men. They are adapted and they 
alone are adapted, by permanence, by their capacity for baing 
coined and stamped, for the convenience with which they ma; 
be kept and transported, to perform this service for mankind. 
They are the only complements of each other. If the weight 
and size of silver, in proportion to its value, be too great for use 
in large transactions, the size of gold, in proportion to its value, 
is too small for safety and convenience in the smaller and com- 
moner transactions of life. 

Silver circulates everywhere to-day, and will circulate every- 
where until time shall be no more, as the money of the common 
people, whatever may be the action of the Government. 

In the countries where gold is the only recognized lawful 
standard of value, silver is still the instrument of the commerce 
of man’s daily life. Sometimes one has risen for a few years, 
perhaps for a generation, in value as compared with its com- 
panion, and sometimestheother. Sometimes mistaken financial 
policies, sometimes popular excitement, sometimes the schemes 


of designing speculators, may have depreciated or exalted one 


at the expense of the other. But this august and regal pair— 
the queenly silver and the royal gold—have maintained through- 
out all ages, and through all time will maintain their companion- 
ship and their supremacy. If you undertake to settle this ques- 
tion by driving either from the country, you will have no poroa 
until it is restored. The principle which recognizes both has 
its foundation in nature, and in the experience of man. 

Naturam expellas furca; 

Iterum iterumque redibit. 

You may drive out nature with your ee fork, but 
again and againshe comes running back. This doctrine is rec- 
ognized in the Constitution. ‘No State shall make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender.” No State shall coin money, emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” 

That the words money“ and “gold and silver” were re- 
paraoa as equivalents in constitutional meaning is shown by the 

act that the Constitution makes a a pe provision as to bills 

of credit and does not include them in the sentence which a 

plies to money. It is not gold or silver that a State may make 

a legal tender, but gold and silver, the legal value of which, by 

another clause of the Constitution, is to be determined by Con- 
Tess. 

Chief Justice Ellsworth and his associate, who represented 
Connecticut in the constitutional convention, in their report to 
their constituents of the proceedings of the convention, say that 


the new Constitution provides that no State shall make any- 


thing but money a legal tender for the payment of debts,” show- 
ing that, in their judgment, the word“ money“ and the words 
gold and silver“ are identical or equivalents. 

Alexander Hamilton considered this question in his great re- 
port on the mint and thecoinage. He gave fullest weight to the 
arguments of the monometallists. He admitted that the money 
unit had up to that time virtually attached to gold rather than 
to silver. But with the fullest concurrence of President Wash- 
ington and the statesmen of his time, he declared for the princi- 

le of bimetallism. His arguments have not lost their original 

orce. They have not been answered in any discussion. The 

people of the United States, when the tempest has passed, will 
settle down and be reconciled to the solution of this great prob- 
lem in which Washington and his Cabinet joined. They never 
will be permanently reconciled to any other. 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulat: medium, and is liable to all the objections which, arise 
from the comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty cir- 
culation.—Hamilton’s Report, Lodge's Edition, page 243. 

Daniel Webster declared more than once, and with great em- 
phasis, that the Constitution requires the coinage of both metals; 
and it would be a disobedience to our constitutional duty were 
Congress to discard either. 

Mr. President, all our great financial authorities of both parties, 
from the framers of the Constitution, from Alexander Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, and Webster, and Calhoun, and Benton, and Chase, 
and Fessenden, Federalists and Republicans, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, down to the disturbed period which followed the war, have 
agreed upon this policy. There were differences which divided 
political parties. Whether Congress should authorize a paper 
currency, under careful safeguards, redeemable in coin, or should 
leave that to State discretion, or to private enterprise, was a 
question which divided parties and made and unmade Presidents 
and administrations. But down to the year 1863 it nəver was 
heard in this country that the legal tender and the standard of 
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value should be an 


g but pu and silver; nor was it ever 
claimed until 1873 that both gold and silver could not be relied 
to orm this service 


u perf 4 

hava no doubt that the Committee on Coinage, who reported 
and enacted the statute of 1873, were actuated solely by a consci- 
entious desire for the public good. I would give nocountenance 
to the miserable slander that they were acting in the interest of 
‘capitalists or monopolists or of creditors; or that they desired to 
conceal what they were doing from the American people, or from 
anybody. They selected for their single standard what was then 
the cheaper metal, a metal not only then the cheaper; but of 
è arge and constantly increasing supply was confidently 
expected. e scheme was proposed in the report of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, was recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
in his report, was printed in the House of Representatives 
rteen times, was ed to the attention of chambers of com- 
merce, was the subject of deliberate discussion in some of them, 

and was well known to leading financiers. 

The Senate first voted terequest the President to open a cor- 
respondence with other countries in relation to the unit of value. 
That correspondence took place. Then the Director of the Mint 
proposed, in his report, to adopt asingle gold standard. Then 
the Secretary of the Treasury urged the measure in his report 
to Congress. Then the matter was referred by Mr. Hooper of 
the House, to public bodies for their opinions. 

I have the pamphlet report made to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce by Mr. Ruggles on the subject. It was well known to 
leading financiers. Isaw some resolutions the other day, passed 
in Chicago, in regard to Mr. Ernest Seyd, and I think the honora- 
ble Senator from Nevada (Mr. STEWART) denounced him on this 
floor as an sgen who came over here for the bankers of England 
to get Mr. Hooper to do this mischief. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. STEWART. He was here on two occasions. He spent 
the winter here. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Ernest Seyd was an authority on all practi- 
cal mechanical measures connected with coin. Mr. Hooper wrote 
to England as his assistance in the matter. Mr.Seyd wrote 
him quite a long letter early in the year 1872, and he then came 
here. I have his letter to Mr. Hooper, ing the final discus- 
sion upon the bill which Mr. Hooper submitted; and after sug- 
gesting in that letter various practical reforms, which are of lit- 

or no importance in this connection, Mr. Seyd goes on with 
an able and elaborate argument against monometallism, and says 
the great fault he finds with Hooper’s bill is that he undertakes 
to bring this country to the gold standard, which he thinks 
would be destructive, and against which he had written a book 
at home; and he urges opan him the free coinage of silver at the 
rate of 400 grains to the dollar. 

Mr. STEWART. We never had any doubt that his public 
writings were to that effect. 5 

Mr. HOAR. I am speaking about the letter, which I think I 
will bring down to show my friend from Nevada, and which is at 
my rooms at this moment, Mr. Seyd wrote it to Mr. Hooper after 
the bill was framed, most earnestly and laboriously urging him 
not to adopt monometallism and recommending that the standard 
of silver be 400 grains instead of 415. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Dela- 


ware? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will permit 
me, I should like to ask, in view of the exceedingly interesting 
statement he has just made in regard to Mr. Seyd, whether there 
is anything that would prevent his putting that letter in the 
RECORD as part of his speech? 

Mr. HOAR. I will state very frankly that I wrote to Mr. 
Hooper's son-in-law, asking him if he had any correspondence 
on this subject, and stated in the letter that L should treat what 
he sent me as confidential unless it were otherwise ; and 
although I have given that assurance I feel sure that there will 
be no objection to the publication. I have ventured to make 
this statement, and I expect to obtain leave to have the entire 
letter printed before long. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to see the letter in proof as part 
of the evidence showing what business he had here at the time. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Hooper wrote to a gentleman named Alfred 
Latham, who, I think, was then or had been recently the Di- 
rector of the Bank of England. Mr. Latham wrote back a letter 
in which he commends Mr. Reya, and says he first showed Mr. 
Hooper’s letter to Mr. Seyd, who is the great authority on that 
matter, except that Mr. Latham thinks that Mr. Seyd is in error 


in regard to the matter of monometallism. Thereupon this cor- 
respondence takes place. This is not a very important matter, 


but it shows the wild and excited state of mind which worthy 
ntlemen ae gentlemen, Iam afraid, not very far from where 
am spe g at this moment) get into in regard to the conduct 
and motives of those with whom they differ. 
Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Massachusetts alluded 


to me, I sa 8 

Mr. HO T alluded to the Senator particularly. 

Mr. STEWART. I say frankly I believe the bill was by de- 
sign 118 from the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator voted for it. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny that. E 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not want to go into any argument of that 
kind, but the Senator voted for it himself. It was printed 
thirteen times. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny that. 

Mr. HOAR. He did not vote against it. 

Mr. STEWART. There was no vote upon it at all. I shall 
show right here, if the Senator will give me time, that nobody 
voted for it. 

Mr. HOAR. But, nevertheless, it is true that it attracted 
little general notice. Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated clearly to the House the effect of the bill and com- 

lained that he could not get the House to listen. Other mem- 
rs of the committee ə the same statement. 

Now, Mr. President, I suppose the fact is that all mankind, 
with the exception of a few experts, were very little instructed 
in regard to that measure. g 

Mr. STEWART. Has the Sonator à reference to the speech 
of Mr. Hooper? 

Mr. HOAR. No; but it bas been quoted in debate more than 


once. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator has the reference I should 

Sr ty see it. I have looked over the RECORD and have not 
‘ound it. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave read it within three weeks. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to see it. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not believe that, in itself, it has ever seri- 
ously injured the finances of the country, or that it has had any 
considerable effect upon the price of labor or upon other prices. 

We were not having specie at all and had not any specie cir- 
culation for three or four years after that time, Pe) in 1878 in 
came the Bland act restoring silver and 3 for a larger 
coinage of silver every year than we had had beforein the whole 
seventy-three years of the century put together. I say this in 
justice to an old colleague [Mr. Hooper], but it has been the oc- 
casion and pretext for an agitation which has excited certain 
communities in this country, and the excitement which it has 
occasioned has been wholly to their harm. : 

Now, Mr. President, to return, both the great political parties 
in this country were of this way of thinking down to the last 
national election. It isneedless to add that in the pledges of all 
other parties the retention of gold even to bear its part in a bi- 
metallic system has no place. I read the Republican platform 
and the Democratic platform of 1892. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish simply to state to the Senato in answer 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts, that so far 
as the Populists are concerned, we demand the retention of gold 
and silver and ask that whatever deficit there is to meet the 
business needs of the people shall be supplied with paper. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall not detain the Senate very long by read- 
Ca, ear platforms. 

ere is the Republican platform of 1892: 


Silver—The American people, from tradition and interest, fa vor bimetal- 
lism; and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to bede- 
termined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of 
the dollar, whether of sliver, gold, or paper, shall be at all es equali. Tho 
interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, 
demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be 
as good as any other. 


I now read from the Democratic platform of 1892: 


Silver— * è * We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country, and to the colnage of both gold and silver, with- 
out discriminating t either metal or charge for mintage, but the dol- 
lar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchai - 
able value or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in payments of debts; and we demand that all i currency shali be 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We ist upon this policy 
as especially for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


This declaration of the Democratic party is, in substance, the 
same with that made by them in 1888 and in 1884. In all these 
years the present President has expressed his full and hearty 
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approbation of the platform adopted by the convention whose 
nomination he accepted. 


[Democratic platform of 1880.] 


Honest money, consisting of gold and silver and convertible into 
coin on —— x 18841 . 


Wo believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Consti- 
pas and a circulating medium convertible into such money without 
oss. 


[1888.] 


Reaffirms the platform of 1884. 
: Priit Cleveland says, in his letter of acceptance, August 18, 


Ihave carefully considered the platform adopted by the convention, and 
cordially approve of the same. 

But the great question, of course, is the question of ratio. 
Here, too, we must follow—whoever may be disappointed and 
whatever the cost— 

First, the principle laid down by our earlier authorities; 

Second, the precedents of our legislation. 

Alexander ton declared that if the two metals, at any 
time, were separated the more valuable metal must be the 
standard for the reason that the fluctuations would be the more 
likely to attach to the inferior metal. Norespectable American 
authority, until the recent discussions, can be found to the con- 
trary. e can not establish a contrary policy to-day without 
8 upon the country infinite mischief, and disregarding 
the opinion of the whole commercial world and without a separa- 
tion from all the leading nations of the world in this matter of 
the standard. Lhold that this is a thing almost as impossible as 
9 to exempt our portion of the planet from the opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation itself. 

Everything points to an enlargement of intercourse and to 
closer relations in the future. The ocean voyage between the 
two hemispheres has been reduced from an average of thirty 
days to less than six days, and the time is at hand the opin- 
ion of the best naval architects, when ocean lines make their 
ordinary voyage within a hundred hours. One-half of the popu- 
lation of the United States are within speaking distance of 
Washington by telephone. The time is undoubtedly at hand 
when the Atlantic will be no impediment to audible communi- 
cation between the two continents. 

Besides, the precedents of our own legislation, down to the 
time when the opinion of this 555 divided upon this 
question, all point to the same result. silver were queen, gold 
was 8 
There is nothing which points to any considerable rise in sil- 
ver in the near future, unless there may be some brief and tem- 

rary diminuation of the product. Lf it come, however difficult, 

ere must be a new revision of the relation between the two 
metals. That can only take place by the common consent of 
commercial nations, and it will be idle and hopeless to expect it 
otherwise. 

Believing, therefore, with Hamilton, that the bimetallicstand- 
ard is that upon which alone this country can permanently and 
safely rest, and believing also, with Hamilton, that whenever 
the two metals separate the standard must be conformed to the 
more valuable, I am in favor of at once putting a stop to the 

hase of silver for coinage. Otherwise it seems to me clear 
that our gold will take its departure, and we shall be left in that 
most wretched of conditions, anation with a single monometallic 
standard composed of an inferior metal, constantly fluctuating 
and rapidly degenerating—a condition from which every wealthy 
commercial nation in the world, now including India, hasescaped. 

Another course may be suggested which might, under circum- 
stances different from those which now surround us, prove prac- 
ticable and desirable. That is, to coin a legal-tender silver dol- 
lar of a weight sufficient to make it equal in value to the gold 
dollar; make the gold and silver dollars receivable for all debts, 
publicand private; make them interchangeable at the Treasury 
at the will of the holder; pledge the credit of the Government 
to maintain this relation, and provide thatif at any time the bul- 
lion value of the silver dollar should fall to a point more than 2 
or 3 per cent below the gold dollar the coinage of silver shall 
cease until the ratio be restored. This plan will go far to an- 
swer the arguments of those persons who think the stock of 
gold in the world insufficient to supply the world’s need of a 
currency and dread falling prices, increased burden of debts, 
and strangulated business. But I fear we can not adopt it now. 

First, it would not be accepted by the special representatives 
of the producers of silver, without whose concurrence it can not 
be adopted, 

But, second and chiefly, because we have on our hands four 
hundred and twenty on of standard silver dollars, of which 
three hundred and eighty million are in circulation, either as 


It is our duty to agree, if we can, upon a remedy. 


coin or by the certificates which represent them, not now tak- 

into account upward of fifty on of subsidiary coin. If 

policy were to be adopted now, we must either attempt to 
maintain, side by side, two standard silver dollars of different 
weight or we must call in and recoin our exis ting silver currency 
at a cost to the Treasury of a sum which might not improbably 
equal 50 per cent of the entire value of our silver coinage. We 
must, therefore, abandon for the time being an attempt to make 
our present silver product useful for currency and remit that 
question to the future. It will be all we can do to support our 
present stock of silver coin without depreciation. 

Mr. President, no man can regret more than I do any 7 75 
rary distress which may fall upon those young communities 
which have lately taken their places in the sisterhood of Ameri- 
can States. I would go, as I have heretofore gone, to the very 
limit of public safety, in my regard for their special condition. 
But they must not expect I do not believe that their voprosa 
tives here will seriously claim—that we should be affected, in 
regulating the currency, by a desire to promote the sale of a par- 
ticular product. If I recollect rightly, the representatives in 
this Chamber of the six new States were divided evenly on the 
question of the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HOAR. I do. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Massachusetts says he does 
not think the representatives of the silver States would insist on 
that. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not know the repre- 
5 1 8 have repeatedly declared that they would not insist 
on it? 

Mr. HOAR. Well, I said a little more than that I did not 
think they would insist on it. I said I did not think they would 
a tht (oe erg Iwill do justice to the Senator from Colorado, 
although I do not recollect any occasion in his lifa when he ever 
did justice to me—I will do justice to the Senater from Colorado 
and say he never has put this silver argument vponthe grounds 
which are imputed to by his Eastern critics. He has never, 
in my hearing, from the beginning of our financial discussions, 
stated that his people have a right to sell to the Government a 
product in the creation of which they are deeply interested, and 
that we must conform our currency policy accordingly. 3 

Mr. TELLER. I have never claimed that. 

Mr. HOAR. Idonotthinksucha policy would, in the end, be of 
advantage to the silver-producing States themselves. I believe 
that if this country should be put on what is called a silver basis, 
and our home supply of coinage could be furnished by Colorado 
and the other silver States—I believe if the whole world could 
be put on a silver basis, and these silver States could furnish all 
the silver, it would be an unmixed evil to them. No nation, no 
State ever got permanent stren; or prosperity from its wealth 
of the precious metals. There always has been, and there always 
will be, an element of chance, not to say gambling, in that prod- 
uct. Spain and Mexico and Peru teli their own story. The 
true 8 of California began when the great profits of 
her yield of gold ceased and other industries appeared. I was 
specially gratified by the note of courage in an utterance attrib- 
uted to the senior Senator from Colorado, in which he told his 
people not to be down-hearted—they could be a powerful State 
without silver. Iam not sure that it would not have been bet- 
ter, both for Nevada and for the country if there were not a 
mine within her borders. 

I believe that the idle silver miners of Colorado will find some 
other employment than shedding blood, and some better leader 
than their peronas overnor. 

I am told that Colorado produced in 1892, fifty-five millions 
of coal, sixty millions of farm products, thirty-four millions’ 
worth of cattle, and that her manufactures were seventy-five 
millions, while her silver product was about twenty-three mil- 
lions. Two hundred and twenty-four millions of these products 
the demand for which no legislation can affect, is a protiy good a 
showing for a State not yet twenty years old. Of the wealth she ` 
produces even now, her silver product is not a teuth. 

I do not think we shall gain much by discussing here the re- 
sponsibility for the condition of things that exist in this 5 

We shall 
probably, all of us, have something to say to Me people when they 
are asked to determine to what leaders they sh ive their confi- 
dence hereafter. But I voted, after the best consideration of the 


subject of which I was capable, for the much-abused statute of 
1890. I have seen no reason to change my opinionof the wisdom 
of that vote in the light of subsequent experience. That law has 
been most bitterly attacked. I desire to leave on record some- 
where, and the records of the Senate seem to me the fittest place, 
the reason which governed my action. 
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Thelaw of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland 
bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, provided for the 
free coinage of silver without limit, at the rate of 4124 grains to 
the dollar. The owner of the silver bullion, under the opera- 
tion of that bill as it passed the House, could have taken it to 
the mint and received a legal-tender dollar, coined and stamped, 
for every 412} grains of silver. This not only would have en- 
abled the owner of the silver to make a large profit, as the pro- 
cess of its degeneration went on, but it would have been an issue 


of fiat money, pure and simple, so far as the difference went be- 
3 ion value of the silver dollar and of the gold 
ollar. 


The Senate amended the House bill by limiting the amount to 
be purchased to a sum which was not to be less than two million 
and not more than four million dollars’ worth a month, at the 
discretion of the Secretary.. The Secretary was to purchase the 
bullion at its market value and coin from it all the 412}-grain 
dollars it would make. The bill so amended passed both Houses 
over the veto of President Hayes. But the fiat money remained, 
and for twelve years had been accumulating in the Treasury. 

For that issue of fiat money the act of 1890 substituted the 

urchase of silver at the rate of 4,500,000 ounces a month. But 

t declared it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to main- 
tain its parity with gold, to do which it would become his duty 

9 7 the powers committed to him by the resumption act of 
0 


Mr. STEWART. U ask if that is in the law? 

Mr. HOAR. That is his duty, and he has the power. 

Mr. STEWART. To declare that that is the policy? 

Mr. HOAR. Les, sir; if that is the policy in passing the law 
it is the duty of the public officer who executes the law to carry 
out the policy. 

Mr. STEWART. Then there are other e yews in the stat- 
ute which directed specifically what he should do for the pur- 
pose of 8 out the law. 

Mr. HOA I understand that. There are other provisions 
in it, and there are a good many other reserved powers in the 
statute of 1890 which have not been very publicly discussed, and 
which it may be necessary hereafter to discuss; but I am speak- 
ing now of this provision. 

r. STEWART. I will discuss that hereafter. 

Mr. HOAR. In other words, instead of the fiat money of the 
Bland bill, every dollar of the property and the utmost limit of 
the credit of the people of thiscountry were pledged to the main- 
tenance of our silver currency on an equality with gold. 

It is true that the amount of silver to be purchased was in- 
creased by the act of 1890 from the limit of from two to four 
million dollars’ worth a month—at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—to a fixed amount of 4,500,000 ounces a 
month, without discretion; to be purchased, however, at its mar- 
ket value, so that the profit of the transaction inured to the 
Treasury. 

It is true also that since the Bland bill was enacted but two 
millions’ worth a month had been in fact purchased. But that con- 
dition of things could only continue so long as there should bea 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, or a Democratic Secretary 
differing wholly from his party. Inthe not unlikely accession of 
the Democratic to power we had every reason to expect 
that silver would be purchased to the largest monthly limit per- 


mitted by law. 
This was not only the opinion of Democrats who might be 
termed extremists, but of the leaders of the party in Congress, 


with perhaps, half a dozen exceptions. Certainly no man repre- 
pine pe then or now, what would be called the moderate and con- 
servative opinion of his political associates more than the present 
Secretary of the 3 He had, and deserved, their full 
confidence, as he had and deserved the friendly regard of all who 
have been his associates in the public service. If the personal 
inclination of his party had been followed, without considerations 
of special availability in one or two States, he would have been 
preferred to Mr. Cleveland as a candidate for the Presidency it- 
self. It was natural and almost inevitable that, in the case of 
Democratic success, Mr. Carlisle should be called to the Treasury, 
in should be clothed with the discretion given by the Bland 
. v bd 
Now Mr. Carlisle had voted for the free coinage of silver, of 
which he was an avowed advocate, although he desired that the 
RASE should go to the Government and not to the owner of the 
ullion. In his very able speech in favor of the Bland bill, as 
it finall: the House, delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives Fe rusiy 21, 1878, he gives his opinion on this subject, 
and especially his opinion as to the proper exercise of this dis- 
cretion by the Secretary of the Treasury. He says: 


2 8 upon the subject is briefly this: I am op to free co: 
of either gold or silver, but in favor of unlimited co of both me! 


u terms of exact equality. No discrimination should be made in favor 
of one metal and t the other; nor should = discrimination be made 
in favor of the holders of either gold or silver bullion and against the great 
body of the people who own other kinds of property. 

He goes on to denounce Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, as well known to be hostile to the purposes of the 
Bland bill, and to denounce the resumption act of 1875 as a de- 
structive scheme. He says: 


The Senate has declared by a large vote that the coinage should be limited 
to a sum not less than $2,000,000 pr month. Ifthe execution of this meas- 
ure could be intrusted toa public officer whose opinions upon the subject 
were in accord with those of the great majority of the American people, 
and whose sympathies were with the struggling masses who produce the 
Wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather than with the idle holders 
of idle capital, the provisions alluded to would be of little consequence, be- 
cause he would coin the maximum instead of the minimum amount allowed 
by the amendment. 


Let me not be understood for a moment as desiring to castany 
imputation either upon the integrity or the wisdom of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury. I suppose that he has changed 
his opinion as to what would be a wise exercise of his discretion 
under the Bland bill, even if he were vested with it. But I sup- 
pose that, in common with a large number of his countrymen, 
his change of opinion has been brought about naturally and 


‘honestly, as well as inevitably, by a change of situation. The 


argument which might have convinced as honest a public officer 
as Mr, Carlisle in 1878, appears very differently in 1893. In 1878 
all parties in the United States oe Sete to continue the coinage 
of silver. The question was whether it should be limited or un- 
limited. There was no reason to doubt that if the consent of 
Great Britain could be had, every other European Government 
would gladly open its mints again to silver. Many at and 
conservative British financiers then thought that the way to 
po India was not to put her on a gold basis, but that Eng- 

and herself should resume the coinage of silver at a proper ratio. 

It is no secret that some of the cabinet of Lord Salisbury and 
that Mr. Goschen himself inclined to this view and were ready 
to adopt it as the policy of the Government, if the consent of the 
business men of London, with anything near unanimity, could 
have been had. This opinion has within a few days been reaf- 
firmed by Mr. Balfour. I have never agreed with the opinions 
expressed in favor of the free coinage of silver by Mr. Carlisle, 
and those who then thought with him; but justice to them re- 
quires it to be admitted that the question was a very different 
one when the Pe of the commercial world, outside of this 
country, was still undecided, from what it is now when that pol- 
icy is settled. 

This then was the condition of things under the bill for which 
the Sherman bill was a substitute. e Bland bill of 1878 re- 
quired the addition to our silver coinage of $2,000,000 worth a 
month, notredeemable in gold, and legal tender for all obligations, 
publicor private. The Secretary of the Treasury was bound to the 

urchase of at least $2,000,000 worth a month, and to coin from 

t all the dollars it would make. But he was at liberty in his 
discretion to purchase and coin $4,000,000 worth a month, 

If we had a Secretary entertaining the then opinion of Mr. 
Carlisle, who favored and voted for free coinage of silver, and 
who favored the passage of the Bland bill over the veto of Pres- 
ident Hayes, we were to have $4,000,000 worth a month, or $48,- 
000,000 worth a year. Now this, so far as the difference between 
gold and silver was concerned, was fiat money pure and simple. 

What would have come if this law had been continued? Ifwe 
had had a Democratic Administration—if that Administration 
represented the opinion of nine-tenths of the Democratic party— 
we were to have forty-eight million dollars’ worth of fiat money 
a year. To what condition would this have brought us, inevit- - 
ably and swiftly, even if the smaller quantity alone were coined? 
I will let Mr. Cleveland himself answer this question. 

He declares in his message, December 8, 1885: 

This operation will result in the substitution of silver for all the gold the 
Government owns applicable to its general purposes; 


That the— 
hoarding of gold has already begun; 
That— 


the two coins will part OPEN * * „ then will be apparent the differ- 
ence between the real value of the silverdollar anda dollar in gold; * * * 
gold, still the standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other 
countries, will be at a premium over silver; * * + rich speculators will 
sell their hoarded gold to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their for- 
eign debts, at a ruinous premium over silver, and the laboring men and 
women of the land, most defenseless of all, will find that the dollar received 
for the wage of their toil has chrunk in its purchasing power. 

That disaster hasnot already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual ex ients, by & 


combination of fortunate conditions, and a aconfident expectation that the 
course of the Government in regard 
changed by the action of 


to silver coinage would be speedily 


Congress. 
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In his letter to A. J. Warner and others, members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, February 24, 1885, Mr. Cleveland says: 

Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and an unprecedented 
contraction in the actual volume of our currency would y sara paaa 
Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, store, and on ev 
and farm, the wages of labor, ady de „ would suffer further 
1 by a scaling down of the 1 of every so-called 
dollar paid into the hand of toil. From these impending calamities it is 
surely a most patriotic and grateful duty of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to deliver them. 


Mr. President, the representatives of the people did deliver 
them. With no help from Mr. Cleveland or his political sup- 
porters, the Republican party arrested the swift progress of 
the danger which threatened us, and removed a large part, 
though not the whole, of the evil of the Bland bill. The act of 
July 14, 1890, while it fora short time increased the amount of 
silver which the Secretary of the Treasury might purchase and 
coin, declared the ‘ established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other.” 

By the statute approved January 14, 1875, the act to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use any surplus revenues not other- 
wise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par, any bonds of the United States described in the act of 
Congress of July 14, 1870. ‘Those bonds were: A bond bearing 4 
per cent interest, running for thirty years; a bond bearing 4} 
per cent interest, running fifteen years; a bond bearing 5 per 
cent interest, running ten years. 

So that the act of 1890 substituted for the issue of twenty-four 
million gold dollars’ worth of fiat-silver money yearly the present 
purchase of silver, with the whole faith and resources of the Gov- 
ernment pleted to maintain its equality with gold. 

It is said that we had in the Treasury June 30, 1893, $362,000,- 
000 of silver in coin and $118,000,000 bars; and this is true. 
But of this four hundred and eighty millions, three hundred and 
forty millions, or thereabouts, is in practical circulation in the 
form of silver certificates. 

We had, at the same time, in the Treasury, $110,000,000 of gold 
in coin, and seventy-eight millionsin bars. Of this one hundred 
and eighty-eight ons, ninety-four millions, or about 50 per 
cent, was in practical circulation in the form of gold certificates. 

While the gold certificates in circulation amount to only one- 
half or thereabouts of the gold in the Treasury, the silver cer- 
tificates in circulation are about two-thirds of the silver in the 
Treasury. We have onehundred and fifty millions of silver cer- 
tificates in circulation against ninety-four millionsin circulation 
of gold certificates. 

I suppose it will not be claimed that, so far as the silver is in 
ractical circulation, the most convenient form of that circula- 
ion is not the deposit of the bullion, or coin, in the Treasury, 

and the transfer from hand to hand of its paper representative. 
I suppose that if all the silver now in the Treasury should be re- 
placed by an equal value in gold dollars, and the silver destroyed 
or sent out of the country, as large a proportion of the gold as 
the amount of the silver certificates bear to the entire mass of 
silver would circulate in the form of gold certificates. 

Under the statute of the United States, which differs in that 
respect from that of some States, the repeal of an act which 
itself repeals a former act does not revive such former act. So 
in voting to topan the act of 1890, or any part of it, we do not 
revive the legislation from which Mr. Cleveland anticipated 
such mischievous consequences in the near future. Were the 
Bland bill now to be revived I, for one, should not consent to re- 
peal the law of 1890, and to vest in Mr. Carlisle the discretion 
which he is so solemnly pledged to exercise, of purchasing silver 
and issuing fiat dollars of 412} grains at the rate of 4,000,000 
gold cahara, worth, or at present rate 7,371,428 silver dollars a 
month. 

This discretion, it will be remembered, was vested b 
wholly in the Secretary and is beyond the control of the 
dent himself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
zor quss one word of explanation? 

r. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ar wish to ask the Senator why he 
calls the standard silver dollar, now commanding a premium in 
gold in the city of New York in the hands of the bankers there, 
a fiat dollar? 

Mr. HOAR. Itis a fiat dollar for so much of it as is not worth 
the dollar for which it passes. Of course a fiatdollar may 
at an equality and sometimes at a premium, but it is none the 
less a fiat dollar in the ordinary definition of the word. 

1 Mr. President, there was another reason equally control - 
g: 
One party, the Democratic party, almost unanimously—aided 
by Republicans enough to make a majority of both Houses of 


law 
resi- 


Congress—were well known to be in favor of the free, unlimited 


coinage of silver at the rate of 4124 grains to the dollar. There 
were afew exceptions in the Democratic party. But that the 
friends of free coinage of silver represented its settled opinion 
and its deliberate purpose is shown by the fact that at its advent 
to power the Secretary of the Treasury and every Democratic 
member of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, with a sin- 
gle exception, is a person who was then of that way of thinking. 

Now, Mr. President, it is notorious—no honest man who re- 
members the history of that time will deny—that the alternative 
presented to us was the e through both Houses of Con- 
gress of a bill for the free coinage of silver or the adoption of 
the measure of 1890—a measure far better than the existing law 
which it repealed, on the one hand, and infinitely better than 
the new law with which we were menaced, on the other. Itis 
true that President Harrison undoubtedly would have vetoed a 
bill for the free coinage of silver. But it is also true that the 
passage of such a measure through both Houses of Congress— 
arrested only by the opinion of the Executive—would have 
caused infinite mischief in its effect upon the public credit, both 
abroad and at home. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he has forgotten that the House of Representatives 
had voted down a free-coinage bill? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand it 

Mr. TELLER. And that when the chairman of the confer- 
ence committee reported the bill, he called our attention to the 
fact that the other House had determined not to have free coin- 


e? 
Me HOAR. I understand that very well, but it was because 
of this compromise law of 1890. 

Mr. TELLER. No compromise had been made, 

Mr. HOAR. The House of 3 would have passed 
a bill for the free coinage of silver by a very considerable ma- 
jority, in my judgment, if we had rejected the conference report. 

ad STEWART. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
stated 

Mr. HOAR. I know all about that. 

Mr. STEWART. He sated that it was impossible to geta 
free-coinage bill, and therefore the conference agreed upon this 
measure. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not so understand it. He did not say so. 
He said they had voted against it. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the fact about it. 8 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator does not question my statement 
that I voted for the law of 1890 under that belief? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, you tell us that the main cause ofthe pres- 
ent difficulty is that foreigners will not keep our securities so 
long as they are afraid they will be paid in depreciated silver, al- 
though the whole credit of the Government of the United States 
is pledged to make every silver coin as good as gold coin any- 
where. Whatdo you think would have been the effect on our 
credit of the continuance of the coinage of silver dollars under 
the Bland bill, there being neither obligation nor authority rest- 
in 5 the Government to exchange these silver dollars for 

old dollars, and the purpose of the American people being 


learned only from the fact that under its existing law it was 


coining $24,000,000 worth of flat money annually, to grow to 
$48,090,000 worth whenever a Secretary of the Treasury agreeing 
with Mr. Carlisle should come into power; and that there was a 
Congress, both of whose Houses were purposing to substitute for 
that an unlimited coinage of depreciated silver whenever they 
could get rid of the constitutional restraint imposed only by an 
individual will? 

There has never been a day since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments until long since the present Administration came into 
power when, if you had taken a thousand dollars in gold and a 
thousand dollars in silver into any national bank in the country, 
the bank would have given a dollar for its choice between the 
two as a deposit. It may be that a bank—one of whose custom- 
ers was paying a large body of workmen their wages on a pay 
day—might have given something for the silver for convenience 
of making change. The silver currency of the country was main- ` 
tained practically on an equality with gold. 

I believe that if President Cleveland in his inaugural address 
had declared that every authority vested in him, or in the 
Treasury Department, would be used to keep every dollar of our 
currency as good as every other, and had been left at liberty by 
the pledges of the platform on which he was elected to add as- 
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surances that there should be no ¢ 
system which should not take effect 
existing industries to adapt themselves to the new condition of 


made in the protective 
enough ahead to allow 


things, the calamity which is upon us would not have come. 

The purchase of silver under the act of 1890, in my judgment, 
is a wasteful and extravagant expenditure of the public money. 
It never could have been exc „but as an escape from the flat 
money of the Bland bill, and from the threat of an absolute free 
coinage of silver. But we could have maintained our national 
credit and the integrity of our national currency in spite of it, 
without disaster or panic, but for the adventof President Cleve- 
land to power. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOAR. 8 

Mr. DUBOIS. I should like very much if the Senator from 
Massachusetts would make a little clearer his statement in re- 
gard to the danger of free coinage at that time. I was a member 
of the other House then and recall the fact very distinctly. I 
think we could not pass a free-coinage bill through the House, 
and I understand that the Senator himself says that President 
Harrison would have vetoed a free-coinage bill. I should like 
to have the Senator make it a little clearer why the act of 1890 
was passed to save us from free coinage. 

Mr. HOAR. I have made it as clear asI know how. I will 
repeat in substance what I said. Undoubtedly Mr. Harrison 
would have vetoed the bill for the free coinage of silver. There 
is nodoubtabout that whatever; but they tell us—and that is the 
point I am making and I repeat it—the monometallists or what- 
ever, President Cleveland in his message says, that the panic was 
caused by the fact that foreign nations are afraid we are going 
to pay them in depreciated silver currency, which, whatever may 
be its credit here, whatever it may be maintained at here, they 
can not take home with them and pass for their dollar’s worth, 
and that is what has caused our trouble. 

My proposition is that, ifforeign nations take that view of the 
present law, what would they have taken of the Bland bill? [ 
am going to show in a moment that you could have coined a good 
many more dollars under it than under the Sherman law. t 
would be the effect on the credit of the American people? If 
they are frightened by an existing condition of things which 
5 parity with gold, what sort of fright would 
they have had when you put out $24,000,000 or $48,000,000 worth 
of silver with no obligation to keep it even with gold, and that 
only as an alternative to a condition of things in which both 
Houses of Congress wanted the free coinage of silver and could 
not get it over the President's veto. That is the point. 

It may be well, before leaving this subject, to point out ex- 
actly the extent of the difference in the matter of purchasin 
silver under the operations of the much-reviled law of 1890 an 
that of which it took the place. Taking the average price of 
silver from the time when the Bland bill was repealed and the 
law of 1890 took its place, down to the first day of August, 1893, 
at the rate of $2,000,000 worth a month—the smallest amount 
which the law made it the duty of the 3 acquire—it 
appears that only $23,000,000 more of silver has been purchased 
under the Sherman law than would have been uttered if the 
Bland bill had continued in force. 

At an expenditure of $23,000,000, therefore, this country es- 
caped from the evil which President Cleveland anticipated as 
coming upon us in the near future, and which he so vividly and 
eloquently portrayed; escaped the certain addition of upwards 
of thirty-seven millions a year, or upwards of one hundred and 
ten millions in three years of fiat silver currency, and the not 
impossible addition of twice that amount; and escaped, also, the 
danger of having both Houses declare for the unlimited coinage 
of silver. We have also to set t this expenditure the 
actual value of the bullion received for this twenty-three mil- 
lion so expended. 

But this is not all. 
Treasury Department had been reached—in accord with nearly 
the unanimous desire of the Democratic party—we should have 
had about $112,000,000 more of the fiat money, and the balance 
would have been $89,000,000 in favor of the law of 1890. 

Taking the price of silver as it was on the first of the current 
month (70 cents an ounce), $2,000,000 worth, coined into dollars, 
would have produced $3,685,714, while 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
at the same price cost only $3,150,000; showing that the purchase 
of silver under the Sherman law, at the present prices, is more 
than a half million dollars a month less than would be coined 
under the Bland bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the minimum? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis the minimum. I haye made two tables 
here to show that very clearly. 


If the other limit in the discretion of the 


The following shows the operation of the Bland bill and the 


Sherman law compared: 


Monthh 8 of silver under 
B bill, at 83 cents (estimated av- 
erage) an ounce, co into dollars, 
would have produced, since Sherman 
law was enacted: 
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bill, at present price of silver... .... 
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of ver certificates over market 
value of the silver (or silver doliars 
they represented) when coined, which 
would have been issued under Bland 
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4,500,000 ounces of silver, at 83 cents (average 
UNDER BLAND BILL, 


Against Sherman law 
9 —— of — at 70 cents (approximately 
Excess when coined 


4,500,000 ounces of silver, at 70 cents 
In favor of Sherman law at present time E —— 


Notz.—Three hundred and seventy-one and one-fourth grains pure silver 
(amount in one silver Gona) be! by law worth a dollar in gold, 1 ounce 
of silver — grains) is worth $1.29, making the Bland dollar at par when 
Silver is 81.29 per ounce., / 

We are told by our Democratic friends of sound money in the 
Eastern States, we are told by the e 2p who are the spe- 
cial organs and supporters of the President that it is our duty 
in this day of our country’s trouble to forget party and to coöp- 
erate with the Presidentin renewing public confidence and restor- 
ingasound currency. They tell us we must say nothing and do 
nothing that will weaken hisauthority or pte Os justinfluence. 
They tell us we ought to stand by him in all honest efforts and 
all lawful and healthy measures. Theadvice is good. We will 
take it. When he cries to the Republican party to lend a hand 
to get him and the country out of the morass in which he and 
the country are sinking, we will do it. We will neither taunt 
nor upbraid him till he is safe on dry land out of the swamp, 
and not then unless he tries to plunge the country into another. 

Now let them deal with us in the same way. Let them deal 
out to us the same measure of justice they ask for him. The 
weight of this burden is upon the shoulders of Congress where 
the responsibility for all legislation rests. The President’s du- 
ties, as he said when he accepted his first nomination, are eneng 
executive. He has sent in his message, and his constitutiona 
relation to that whole subject is over until we send him a bill. 

Now let him and his organs do justice to the men who have 
fought this battle. When he or they have occasion to discuss 
our action in enacting the law of 1890, let them repeat to the 
people what he 3 the condition of things from which 
that bill extricated the country. When they say that the in- 
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crease of our silver under the Sherman act hurts our credit 
abroad, let them tell the people that we should be now purchas- 
ing $500,000 worth a month more if the law which it repealed 
were in force. When they say that our securities are sent home 
because foreign investors are afraid we shall come to pay them 
in silver, let them in honesty and decency tell the people how 
foreign investors would, in their judgment, have felt if, instead 
of the pledge of the honor and all the resources of the American 
people to maintain the silver dollar at a parity with Gola, no 
such obligation existed anywhere, and both Houses of ngra 
had declared themselves in favor of the free co e of silver 
into dollars, worth from 60 to 70 cents in gold, and the measure 
had been kept from becoming law only by the interposition of 
a single will. 

Now, Mr. President, I have but a word or two more to say in 
regard to the necessity which seems to me to be upon us, and 
which I regret as much as any man in the country, of tempora- 
rily suspending the coinage of silver under the herman law. 
Gentlemen must remember, Senators representing the especial 
silver interest must remember, what we have got and what we 
are to have in the way of silver co e in this country for a long 
time to come. The stock of gold on the Ist day of January, 1893, 
in this country of coin was $597,961,390, and the bullion in the 
Mint $81,826,630 more, making together $679,788,020. At the 
same time we had a stock of silver amoun to $501,378,706, 
and bullion at its cost value $99,824,220 more, $601,202,926. 

But if this bullion be coined into dollars under the present ar- 
rangement, the money value of the silver bullion to be coined 
would make in dollars $183,961,740. If you deduct its cost, $99,- 
824,220, and add the $84,137,520 balance, you are to have, as 
against a stock of gold coins, in this country $679,788,020, and 
a stock of silver coin and to be coined of $685,340,446. The 
present gold coinage is only about $30,000,000 a year. Nobody 
sup that our silver will leave the country or be melted u 
at that rate of value in dollars. So it will take two and one-h: 
years to have a stock of gold in this country, of gold coin, equal 
to theexisting stock of silver coin. When you remember that 
there were but $8,000,000 of silver coined by this country down to 
the year 1873, I do not think our silver friends are quite warranted 
incalling us gold bugs, and threatening to wade up to their horses’ 
bridles in blood, when the pales, which is proposed maintains 
for them $685,000,000 of silver, $70,000.000 more than the stock 
of gold coin in this country, and equality even between the two 
coins will not arrive for two and one- years. 

There is a great difference between a declaration by this 
country, in time of panic, of a purpose to establish and adhere 
to an exclusively gold standard of value and an exclusively gold 
currency as a medium of exchange, and the declaration that we 
will adopt the policy to which all the commercial nations of the 
world have come, until by their consent a bimetallic standard 
can be adopted. At present, and for a long time to come, our 
supply of silver in circulation and in the Treasury must largely 
exceed our supply of gold. Advocates of silver, or bimetallism, 
can not comp unless they take the ground that we shall es- 
tablish a currency of our own in order to maintain a market for 
their product—an avowal which I think no Senator on this floor 
will have the courage to make. 

No candid advocate of silver currency can affirm that the peo- 
ple of the United States have not gone to the extreme limit of 
public safety in the struggle to maintain silver in connection 
with gold as the monetary standard. We have purchased this 
metal and coined it and given ita legal-tender power beyond its 
value for fifteen years. e have, at the expense of the people, 

urchased it in large quantities beyond any public necessity.and 
yond any desire of the people to use it as money. During all 
this time it has been constantly on the decline. 
abandoned it. Certainly the experiment has been fully tried 
and the Government has gone to the extent of its resources in 
obedience to their desire. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that with the coinage of the silver 
dollar stopped this country could maintain without difficulty our 
3 volume of silver currency on an equality with gold. 

me of our friends are apt to er with dismay to the mass of 
silver coin in the Treasury. But every coin in the Treasury 
that is represented by asilver certificate is in practical circu- 
lation in the most convenient way. I do not believe that the 
great commercial nations of the world will long submit to be de- 
prived of the gon: advantage which seems to me to come from 
the use of both the precious metals. I look still for an inter- 
national agreement upon this subject. If that shall come, the 
oe of the two metals to each other will be carefully recon- 
sidered. 

But I believe one can be—I will not say established by law, but 
I will say—ascertained by experience which, when recognized 
by law and by the common consent of mankind, can be main- 
tained without substantial change for generations to come. From 


ven India has 


such a condition of things the communities upon whom the pres- 
ent crisis bears the hardest will reap, in my opinion, the most 
abundant harvest. They will cease to depend on a single prod- 
uct, fluctuating in price, with its ever-present temptation to 
gambling and speculation. 

Iam not unmindful of the opinion of some of the wisest and 
best financiers thatthe supply of gold is sufficient for the world’s 
wants for a metallic currency and a standard of value. I donot 
agree with them; but it may be that the product of gold will in- 
crease, at least, to the world’s needs in that respect, if not suffi- 
cient now. This opinion may, in the end, prevail. I do not 
think anybody who can be trusted has settled yet what are the 
wants of the world’s business, or has any very clear idea on the 
subject or knows very accurately what is likely to be the world’s 
preduct of gold. 

Within twenty years silver has been discarded as a measure 
of value in every country of importance but Mexico. Itis nota 
measure of value in the United States, and has not been since 
1834. There is no human probability that it willever be restored 
to that function unless some time in the future the supply of (gold 
shall become subject to great fluctuation and the supply of silver 
become steady. We can not provide for such contingencies and 
it is needless to y ge greg about them. ButI amutterly opposed 
to a declaration that we will never use silver again as currency, 
or will never coin it for a legal tender. 

To make such a declaration by Congress, or to adopt such a 
policy, would, in my opinion, arm every agitator and anarchist 
and socialist with an almost irresistible weapon. They would 
say that by the perpetual adoption of asingle standard the world’s 
burden of debt would be constantly growing heavier, and that the 

rices of the world’s product would gradually and constantly be 

ing. In support of their contention they would point, not 
only to the opinions of the fathers, but to the recent utterances 
of nearly every public man of all parties; of candidates for the 
Presidency; of nominating conventions; and, with scarcely an 
exception, of every person clothed, or likely soon to be clothed 
with legislative authority. They would point to the fact that 
even in land the representatives of the last Tory administra- 
tion inclined more and more to the bimetallic standard, properly 
adjusted, and to the policy of giving silver a share in the func- 
tion assigned to the precious metals. I suppose they adhere to 
that view now. I do not believe that a policy of eternal mono- 
metallism, adopted in a time of panic, could stand. 

It is enough for the present occasion to say that there should 
be no further coinage of silver, except by the unanimous consent 
of commercial nations. Upon that policy, if we adopt it volun- 
tarily, we can stand. If we decline to adopt it voluntarily, we 
shall be 1 to it, alike by the loss of trade and by the 
necessities of all classes; chiefly, however, of the laboring men 
ol the country, who can not live without a stable currency and 
a steady credit. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I desire to correct a mis- 
take which my friend has fallen into in regard to the condition 
of the two Houses at the time the compromise bill referred 
to was passed. The chairman of the committee of conference 
who reported the bill on that occasion stated the reason for its 
passage to be a compromise which had beenreached. The Sen- 
esd from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] explained the situation as fol- 

ows: 


4 5 1 of Representatives after full consideration sent to us a Dill, 


* 8 document precisely as it was passed by the House. It came 
0 

The Senate atted upon it the principle of free coinage, together with 
some other provisions, changing the character of the House bill. Indeed, the 


te made a substitute for the House bill, anaga dan, Sod partof the House 
bill except a single section relating to the national . inthis condition 
the two went before the committee of conference. The House of Rep- 
resentatives had by a decided vote, which I need not repeat, determined 
against the free coinage of silver, and the question then arose whether the 
two Houses could be ronnt toan oe, pay opur a proposition based 

both bills, embodying both, but omitting the free coinage of Silver. t 
was the problem to be solved. 


He then went on to say that they solved the problem. The 
House by a decided majority vote had refused to pass a free- 
coinage bill, and the conferees on the part of the Senate, —.— 
charged with carrying out the views of the Senate, were for 
to yield. I take it for granted that the Senate conferees did 
not yield until they found it was necessary to do so. They were 
me organ of the Senate, and I take it enforced the views of the 

nate. 

It was reported by their chairman that they had done the best 
they could, that the House, by a decided majority, had refused 
free coinage; and therefore, to carry out the views of the Sen- 
ate, which was in favor of such legislation, they had made the 
compromise with the House confere*s and brought in the com- 
promise measure. I do not think we should hear any more of 
the excuse that that was done to avoid free co . Itseems 
to me the facts of the record are sufficient to disprove that, and 
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X hope that we shall hear no more of that excuse, because it can 

t be doubted that the chairman of the committee reported to 
the Senate the truth of the case at that time. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that, while I perhaps do not know 
as much about finance as the Senator from Ohio or the Senator 
from Nevada, I am stating what was my opinion at the time. I 
sup oo 5 Senator from Nevada does not question that that was 
m ef. 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all, butI hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will not question what I stated was my belief that we 
could not get free coinage, and we were forced to take the com- 
promise bill, as a free-coinage bill could not be gotten through 
the House. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisanother thing. I think the Senator will 
come to a different conclusion if he inquires among the persons 
who were there. It is true that the Senator from Nevada and 
other Senators who voted with him for the compromise measure 
did not mean to go away from the coinage of silver, but they 
knew perfectly well, as we all knew, that President Harrison 
would 88 vetoed such a bill. 

Iam speaking of the likelihood of the passage of a bill for the 
free coinage of silver, for I know that there has not been a time 
since Andrew Johnson went out of power when such a bill could 
have a President of the United States of either party. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam not talking about the President. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas speaking of the two Houses, and I reaffirm, 
as the result of my information at that time—and I think there 
ere a great many Senators who so understood it that the House 
would have passed a bill for the free coinage of silver but for this 
compromise. If the Senator from Ohio thought otherwise, he 
was misinformed. 

Mr. STEWART. The chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence is supposed to have done his duty and represented the Sen- 
ate, and he reported that there was no possibility of getting the 
bill through the House, because it had been beaten by an over- 
whelming majority. Therefore the Senate believed it. That is 
the official record. As to the silver Senators, if they had sup- 
paon there was the slightest possibility of getting a free-coinage 

ill through the House they would not have agreed to this com- 
promise, but they would have allowed Mr. Harrison to take the 
responsibility. At no time would they recede one step or yield 
a point which they believed vital to their whole country. That 
was their position. They were told that this was a compromise, 
because the House would not pass a free-coinage bill, and the 
chairman of the committee, who was the organ of the Senate, 
made a statement that that was not correct. 

I believe he made a truthful statement when he told us that 
we could not get it through the House. There might have been 
a majority in the House for a free-coinage bill, but under the 
machinery of the House the majority was not able to enforce its 
opinion. I wish to say that ever since the act of 1873, if an un- 
biased vote had been taken in the two Houses, without party 
machinery, without legislative advantages in any sense, a free- 
coinage bill would have passed, and the act of 1873 would have 
been wiped out. The people have sent their representatives 
here for twenty years asking for the righting of this wrong. 
There is no doubt about that. But the machinery of the House 
was such that it was impossible for them to accomplish their 
object, and it was so reported by the chairman of the committee 
of conference on the so-called compromise bill. . 

Mr. HOAR. There might have been a majority for it in the 
House, as the Senator says, but the machinery there prevented 


its pea: 
r. STEWART. We had nohopeaboutit. All these things 

are done by machinery. The gold men operate by machinery. 

There are many 1 5 in the speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to which I shall reply at a future time. I shall 
not do it now. Isimply wish to call attention now to the dec- 
laration of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
in whicb he gave us the cause of this panic, the cause of the dis- 
tress. He said that our foreign creditors feared that we would 
pay back to them in silver money that which they had loaned 
to this country in gold. I wish to inform that Senator and Sena- 
tors who do not know it that every obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is payable in silver and was so when 
the contract was made. Where no special contract was made 
payable in gold, silver has been received, except during a short 
interregnum, which was soon corrected. It was the legal-ten- 
der money of this country when these debts were contracted. 

When foreigners invested in our securities they knew the law 
and they made the contracts in view of the existing law. They 
inves to be d in our money. What is wanted now is that 
our laws shall be changed and that foreigners shall be paid in a 


different pes That is the demand of the bondholding aris- 
on to-day. 


tocracy of Lon Their demand upon their debtors in 


this country has made this panic. The three thousand millions 
which they have invested here they demand shall be psid ina 
different monay from the contract under which the investments 
were made. They say that we shall change our money and deny 
our Spa the neni to pay according to the contract; they say 
we shall repeal the Sherman law and deprive the . of any 
money but gold, to the end that they may be paid ‘old; that 
there is distrust because the people of this country will not abide 
by their contracts. 

The only object of this panic, the only object of this distrust, 
is to change the laws of the United States, to change contracts, 
and convert contracts payable in either gold or silver into con- 
tracts payable in gold alone, so as to augment that colossal power 
in Great Britain which has dominated the world for the last 
eighty years; that colossal power which, according to Gladstone, 
holds foreign obligations to the extent of $10,000,000,000. He 
sneers at the idea of a monetary conference which shall consider 
the question of restoring silver, and says, We are a creditor 
nation; we owe the world nothing, but they owe us $10,000,000,- 
000, outside of the United Kingdom, and we will march on and 
change their laws and force them to payin dearer money, so that 
we can add to the $150,000,000 in interest which we are drawing 
annually from America.” England wishes toadd to that largely, 
doubly if you please, and the desire of the American people 
have the money of the contract, to do justice, and not to be ab- 
sorbed by Great Britain, and their resistance of Great Britain’s 
demands, is said to be the reason why this panic has been brought 


on. 
The fight is not with Wall street. Wall street is simply an ane 
pendage of London. Itisin London where they hold $10,000,- 
000,009 of foreign obligations, $4,000,000,000 of British national 
obligations, and $4,000,000,000 of British obligations of other cor- 
porations than the Government; $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 
of obligations which call for money; and they want to change 
them from bonds payable in the money of the greatest country 
in the world, and compel payment in gold alone. They have ob- 
ligations enough now to enslave the world for all time on the 
gold standard,and they knowit. It is commercial supremacy 
which S demand. 

When the royal commission sat and considered these ques- 
tions they did not mince the matter that the demonetization of 
silver was appreciating gold. Philosophically they all under- 
stood it; the twelve agreed until they came where the road 
forked, then six were for bimetallism and the other six said “We 
can not close our eyes to the fact that Great Britain is a cred- 
itor nation; all debts should be payabis in gold, and any addition 
to the circulating medium of the world would be to the disad- 
vantage of Great Britain.” That was the turning point of that 
royal commission; that was the animus of their report; that is 
the force which is operating upon this country, and the ques- 
tion is, shall we submit and have no kind of money except what 
Great Britain dictates? 

The President says we shall have the money accepted by all 
nations. Did we have any say in what kind of money Great 
Britain should have? We had no voice in that. But still we 
must submit to their dictation; we have no power under the 
n to have our own constitutional money, gold and 
silver! 

Why talk about sudden changes; why talk about anarchy? 
Who ever heard of more violent anarchists than the anarchists 
of finance, who undertook to destroy one-half of the world’s 
money to enhance the value ofthe other half? There was about 
$3,500,000,000 of legal-tender silver in the world and about the 
same amount of gold, and when legal-tender silver no longer 
performs any monetary function, except that of subsidiary coin, 

rices must fall 50 per cent. Contracts have been made on the 
fasta of both metals, and when you require payment on the 
basis of one, that doubles the obligation. 

Senators talk about anarchists. It is the financial anarchists 
who plot against the liberties of the people and make civil order 
impossible. Itis the anarchists of finance who repudiate the 
time-honored principle of gold and silver coin ata metallic basis, 
and who are forcing the world, where contracts have been made 
on that basis, to pay on the contracted narrow basis of gold. It 
can not and will not be done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, [have heard timeand again 
about the noncoinage of more than 8,045,838 silver dollars from 
the foundation of the mint up to 1873, the date of the demoneti- 
zation of silver. The charge has been made that 8 wanted 
the silver dollars, that nobody would take the silver dollars, that 
nobody would put his metal into the mint and have it coined into 
the standard silver dollar, because it was not a money that any- 
ops wanted. 

at is the inference, that is the intention, that is the impres- 
sion the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] intended o 
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eave, that nobody would use a silver dollar from 1792 up to 1873 
and that is the argument which has been used heré a hun 
times; it has been gone over and over. 

Why is it that we did not coin any more than $8,045,838 be- 
tween the organization of our Government and 1873 when silver 
was demonetized? Let us look atit. What are facts? In the 
first place, we did not produce any silver in this 3 and 
we had no silver metal to coin, to amount to anything. hatis 
the record on that point on the production of silver? The entire 

roduction of silver up to 1834, was insignificant. From 1834 to 

844 it was $250,000, $25,000 a year; up to 1854 it was $50,000, and 
it never got up to a million dollars until 1861, when it was $2,000,- 
000. Then it ran on up to 1873, when it was $35,750,000. 

Let us see what was the coinage. In the five years prior to 
the demonetization of silver, in 1873, we coined in this coun 
3,522,498 standard silver dollars, being 45 per cent of our to 
coinage. In the year 1871 wecoined $1,117,136; in 1872 wecoined 
$1,118,600; and in the year just before the demonetization of sil- 
ver, up tothe 12th of February, 1873, in one month and twelve 
days, we had coined 977,150 silver dollars, more than had ever 
been coined at any time in the whole history of the Mint. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state precisely what he under- 
stands, if he knows, the amount of the coinage of silver dollars 
down to 1853, if that is the time when the subsidiary coinage 
pogan, ana also of the other United States silver coins, half-dol- 

ars, ete. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not made the calculation. I under- 
stand the Senator's point. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not mean to mislead the Senator. What 
I said on that subject was not part of what I had prepared 
myself to say, but I stated it in answer to some interruptions, 
and it is quite possible in making my statement of $8,000,000 
that I did not include the half-dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, the Senator did not. 
million dollars of them were coined prior to 1853. 

Mr. HOAR. It would not affect the point of the argument the 
least in the world whether the amount was $75,000,000 or $8,000,- 
000. Iwas saying that the present amount of silver we have 
oo enormously larger than all we coined, put together, down 
to 3 

Mr. STEWART. There was $160,000,000—I figured it ap 
some time ago—of full legal-tender silver coined in the Uni 
States previous totheactof1873. Then there was a large amount 
of half-dollars and quarter-dollars coined after 1853, when the 
amount of silver in them was reduced, but the main circulation 
in this country during all the time was foreign imported coin. 

Mr. HOAR. All I meant to say was that I thought the amount 
of silver we have got now is going to er us pretty respectably, 
considering the amount we had down to 1853. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I understand. In 1793 and 1795 we coined 
$204,000; $72,000 in 1796; 87.000 in 1797. Then in 1799 we coined 
$423,000, and in 1804 the coinage ceased; and we coined no more 
until 1836. 

Mr. STEWART. We coined no more dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am talking about silver dollars, if the 
Senator pleases; I am not talking about the other. I will come 
to that in a minute. 

Mr. STEWART. All right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am talking about the silver dollar that 
everybody denounced and abused. In 1838 we the coinage 
again, and coined afew thousand dollars up to 1859, when we 
coined $636,500, and in 1860 $733,930. The coinage fell off again 
until the five years I have mentioned preceding the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and it began in 1868 at $182,700; in 1869, $424,300; 
in 1870, $445,462; in 1871, $1,117,136; in 1872, $1,118,600, showing 
a large and rapid increase. 

Before 1853, which the Senator from Massachusetts inquired 
about, we had coined $75,961,554.90 of standard silver half-dol- 
lars, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes, and every one of 
those was a full legal tender absolutely in the payment of all 
debts for all sums whatever. That was our own coinage. 

Mr. President, I have shown you the facts in ard to our 
coinage. Whatmore? I hold in my hand a pamphlet, which 
the Committee on Finance have just prepared, in which I find 
the act of February 9, 1793, entitled, An act regulating foreign 
coins, making them a legal tender, and establishing their value, 
etc.,” which made foreign coin legal tender in the payment of 
all debts in the United States, public and private. The law re- 
mained on our statute book up to1857. The Spanish milled dol- 
lar and the Mexican dollar and other silver coins were all full 
legal tender in the payment of debts, public and private, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Will some Senator please tell me who could be found in Amer- 
ica who would take a full legal-tender dollar to the mint in or- 
der to have it recoined into a standard silver dollar? Will aSen- 
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tor from any State answer the question? What sense, what pro- 
priety, what necessity was there for anybody to take a full legal- 
tender coin to the mint in order to have it coined into another 
full legal tender? There wasariskrun. If the coin was worn 
a little, there would be a loss, because if it were recoined into the 
American coin it would have to be of full weight, whereas a for- 
eign coin worn somewhat, without being accurately tested, it 
would still pass as a full legal tender. 

What is the use of making a fuss about this? Here were thou- 
sands and millions upon millions of Mexican dollars, milled dol- 
lars, all over the country, cart loads of them, in the land offices. 
They were the only things that would be received for land in 
Missouri for years and years in the land offices. The silver dol- 
lars were all over the country; they were full legal tender, and 
there was then no necessity for coining them. But after we took 
away from the foreign coinage the full legal-tender power and 
began to ahi silver in our own country, the coinage of the 
silver dollar began, and was increasing very rapidly up to the 
very minute the mints of the United States were stopped against 
its coinage. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator be kind enough to explain 
in that connection how it happened, in 1857, when the silver 
foreign dollars were in circulation and were a legal tender, that 
a Democratic administration demonetized them? They were 
only foreign coins. 

Mr. COCKRELL, They did not demonetize silver. They 
never did it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1857 a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President took away from the only silver coin in circula- 
tion the power of legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They did not do any such thing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They did exactly that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They never did any such 5 1 
worth while to quibble. The Senator has not got h 
ering the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have my mind perfectly clear upon that 
subject. 

r. COCKRELL. Notat all. The legal-tender quality was 
never taken away from the full standard silver dollars, half dol- 
lars, quarter dollars, and dimes which were of full weight. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The facts are exactly these: There was onl. 
one kind of silver dollars in circulation in the United States, an 
those were foreign coins; they were legal tender, and had been 
from 1792 to that time, when a Democratic Congress and Demo- 
cratic President took away from the only silver coins in circula- 
tion their power of legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon. We had free coinage for 
silver dollars. We were producing our own silver then, and so 
there wassome reason why the full legal-tender power should 
not be continued on foreign coins when we were producing 
silver ourselves and had just commenced the yield of silver in 
this country, and had the half dollars and the others. No, no, 
Mr. President, the Democratic party never demonetized silver; 
never in the world, 

Mr. PLATT. They demonetized foreign silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Democratic party has always stood 
for bimetallism. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inform the Senator from Missouri, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island as well, that in 1853 what is 
known as the Hunter act did practically demonetize and take 
away the legal-tender power of silver for amounts over $5. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatonly related to the depreciated silver 

half dollars. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. We coined them 
again. We reduced silver at that time. It was worth more 
than the ratio of gold, and in order to get the circulation of sil- 
ver coin, the amount of silver in the fractional coins was reduced 
to about 14tol. That was by the Hunter act of 1853. My friend 
from Rhode Island said 1857. - 

; . I followed the Senator from Missouri in say- 
ing 7. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was only the subsidiary coin. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All the coin under one dollar, half dollars, 
quarters, and all the rest were reduced in that way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The weight and fineness of the half dol- 
lar, the quarter dollar, the dime, and the half dime by the law 
of 1853 were reduced, and they were then limited in legal-tender 
power. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that. 
contends to the contrary. 


It is not 
mind coy- 
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Mr, HOAR. When did foreign silver cease to be a legal 
tender? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In 1857, but the reduction of the amount 
of silver in the half dollar, the quarter dollar, the dime, and 
the half dime was made for the purpose of keeping them incir- 
culation in the country, use the amount of silver in the dol- 
lar was more valuable as a metal than the amount of gold in the 
gaa 35775 oe than the coined gold, just as silver continued to 

up to 1873. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope my friend from Missouri before he 
sits down will answer my question, why it was that a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Democratic President in 1857 took awa 
the full legal-tender power from the only silver dollar whic 
was then in circulation, or had been in circulation from 1792 to 
1853? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was not the only silver dollar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, it was. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have stated exactly the years. 
the record. Is the Senator trying to deny the record? 
the coinage year by year. è 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of half dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Of dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very few of them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Our population was sparse and small com- 


Here is 
Here is 


pared to what it is now. 
Mr. ALDRICH. As a matter of fact, susceptible of proof, 
there were none in circulation except the Spanish milled dollars 


and Mexican dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There were American dollars, The Sena- 
tor has lived in cities all his life and never out in the country 
among the stalwart ple who have built it up and who handle 
the money itself, and not checks and drafts. Ihave seen the sil- 
ver dollar when a boy. I have seen the Spanish milled dollar. 
My father took silver dollars to the land office, 30 miles off, on 
horseback. X 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is an evidence that they were in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They were silver dollars, and we coined 
them. The Senator certainly knowstherecordhere. Iamonl 
reading from what is perfectly manifest, ‘‘the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint on the production of the precious metals in 
the United States during the calendar year 1892.” 

We coined in 1793 to 1795, 204,791 silver dollars; in 1796, $72,- 
920; in 1797, $7,776; in 1798, $327,536; in 1799, $423,515; in 1800, 
$220,920; in 1801, $54,454; in 1802, $41,650; in 1803, $66,064; in 1804, 
$19,570; in 1805, $321. In 1810 we began to coin again, and in 
1859 we coined $256,500; in 1860, $218,930, and the next year, the 
war going on, as a matter of course there was no coinage of any 
consequence of either gold or silver; but we had coined thou- 
sands upon thousands of the silver coins. We were then begin- 
ning to produce silver in large quantities, and it was only right 
and proper that we should have that silver go into our mints and 
be coined into our own dollars. There may have been a patriotic 
feeling among our Con men at that day, as there has always 
been the Democrat c heart, a feeling that the dollar of the 
country, the unit of value, should have upon it the insignia of 
the power and authority of the United States and not of a foreign 
government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My friend from Missouri must have misap- 

rehended the nature of my question. There has been a great 
deal of loud declamation on the floor of the Senate about the 
crime of 1873, and the authors of that act, the Republican party, 
and everybody else has been charged with a very heinous offense 
in its . Now, I desire to call attention to the fact that a 
Democratic Congress sixteen years before that time had delib- 
erately demone silver and taken away from the only dollar 
which was in circulation, or could have been in circulation for 
three-fourths of a century, its full legal-tender power, and I 
wanted the Senator to explain how it was. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They did not take away the coinage. The 
Senator does not dare say that. They allowed free a to 
the standard silver dollar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must be very stupid 

Mr. COCKRELL. If they took it away from one, they left it 
on our own coin, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only dollar in circulation was the for- 
eign coin, which had been 1 tender from 1792 to that time, 
and the Democratic party deliberately demonetized silver and 
took away from it its 3 power. 

Mr. STEWART. It is a mistake to charge that on the Dem- 
Ae ALDRI 

Mr. DRICH. Let me finish. Now, the Senator from Mis- 
souri says, in answer, that it was because we had begun to pro- 
duce silver. He madeastatement afew minutes before in which 


he said we never had produced silver prior to 1873. There must 


be some mistake in his ar ent on one side or the other. We 
certainly were not producing silver in 1857. There must have 
been some other reason for demonetiz silver in 1857, and I. 
should be glad if some of the advocates of free coinage will state 
the true reason. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The only additional reason I can give just 
now is that the House was Republican and passed it, and the Sen- 
ate had to to it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senator from Maryland moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me explain what was done. 
the debates will sho W 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Maryland has 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

4 Mr. STEWART. An executive session while I am on the 
oor ! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
clear the galleries and close the doors. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I have been on the floor all the time. 

Mr. GORMAN. I supposed the Chair recognized me to make 
the motion; but, of course, I shall not insist upon it if the Sen- 
ator desires to s 8 

Mr. STEWART. I was on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada took 
the floor after the motion for an executive session had been sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then I will move to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate agreed to proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator may have been previous to me, 
but I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator desires to speak, I will move 
to réconsider the vote. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to correct a false impression. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to proceed to the consideration of executive bus- 


iness. 

Mr. STEWART. In 1857—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 

use a moment. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 

moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, and that question had been put. The Senator 
from Nevada desiring to address the Senate, the Senator from 
Maryland now moves that the vote by which the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business was agreed to be 
reconsidered. That will be the order in the absence of objec- 
tion, and the Chair recognizes the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. Ihave only a word tosay. I wish to state 
the case correctly. The United States simply stopped recog- 
nizing foreign coins as legal tender, but kept the mints open 
for the coinage of our own silver until after the war, when we 
had a large debt and England wanted to control it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I now renew the motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 16, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


I suppose 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 15, 1893. 
JUDGE OF PROBATE. 


Jefferson A. Huff, of Utah Territory, to be judge of eee in 
the county of Grand, in the Territory of Utah, vice Lilliston B. 
Bartlett, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Owen J. H. Summers, of Florida, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Florida, vice Joseph N. Strip- 
ling, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles H. Page, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Oregon, in the State of Oregon, to succeed Edward A. - 
Taylor, removed. i 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 15, 1893. 


The House met at llo’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HapDAWAY. 
— — Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. Pendleton of Texas, having Sear at the barof the 
House, was duly qualified according to law. 

- CONTEST, FIFTH MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, Irisefor the pur ofasking 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
giving Mr. Belknap the right to prosecute his claim to a seat in 
this House before the Committee on Elections. It will take but a 
few minutes to pass it. 

I will say to gentlemen on the other side that I submitted the 
resolution to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], 
who told me on yesterday that he was compelled to be absent, 
but I was authorized to state to the House that the resolution 
met his full approbation, and that he topes it mane paee: 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read; after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection to its passage. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whoreas in the Fifth district of the State of Michigan two certificates of 
election were issued—one to Hon. George F. Richardson—after which, upon 
proceedings in the supreme court of the said State, a new canvass was 
ordered in certain ee of said district, upon which a new certificate 
Was issued to Hon. Charles E. Belknap; and 

Whereas each of said parties claimed to hold the proper certificate enti- 
ee to a seat in this House; and 

ereas either party by commencing a contest would have been deemed 
to have waived his cl under his certificate; and 

Whereas the prima facie legality, and sufficiency of such certificates could 
ot be lawfully or finally dete ed, except by the action of this House; 


an 

Whereas this House have decided that the said Hon. George F. Richard- 
son’s certificate entitles him prima facie to the said seat; and 

Whereas by reason of the peculiarity of the said facts a contest could not 
be commenced in the usual form and in the usual time; and 

‘Whereas said Hon. Charles E. Belknap desires to contest the right to said 
seat: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That said Hon. Charles E. Belknap is authorized and em- 
powered to file his notice ofcontest and institute proceedings to contest said 
election. That in making said contest the general statutes and the rules of 
contest of this Houseshall apply, the time fixed by the statutes being hereby 
extended and the right of contest being declared to have commenced at the 
date of the passage of the resolution seating said Hon. George F. Richard- 
son. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Before consent is given I 
wish to ask the gentleman if he states that this resolution itself 
was submitted to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O'FERRALL]? 

Mr. BURROWS. On the day before yesterday, or Saturday, 
I submitted the resolution to Mr. O'FERRALL, who kept it over 
Sunday and brought it to the House on 8 stating that 
he had examined it and that I was authorized to state to the 
House that it met with his approval. 

Mr. RICHARDSON ef Michigan. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
have oniy the knowledge I have now gained from the reading of 
this resolution. If it is intended to go fully into the merits of 
the case, for myself I have no objection whatever. I did not 
know, however, but that it would be a good plan to leave the 
matter open for awhile, say until to-morrow, until I can consult 
with Mr. WEADOCK or some others of the delegation, and see 
whether the resolution provides for an investigation upon the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. BURROWS. I will have no objection to that. Let it be 
printed in the RECORD and go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It goes over until to-morrow with the same 

ht of objection? 
he SPEAKER. Of course. 
Mr. BURROWS. Very well; let it go over until to-morrow. 
PROPERTY UNDER THE DOORKEEPER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Door- 
keeper of the House of . transmitting an inven- 
tory of all property under his control on the 7th day of August, 
1893; which was referred to the Committee on Accounts. 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, transmitting a list of the 


reports to be made to Congress by public officers ; which was laid 
upon the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CURTIS of New York, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
SILVER. 


Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I had begun yesterday to 
address myself to what I conceived to be the real battle ground 


to be taken by the friends of silyer. I had to indicate 
that the enemies of silver had selected a battle ground and 
territory upon which we have undertaken to meet them, and 
upon which territory we stood ata disadvantage. They have 
undertaken to in uce into this discussion the sole inquiry 
whether or nota proper ratio between the two metals can be 
maintained either with or without international agreement. I 
stand here, Mr. Speaker, to make the announcement that if it 
were confessed that a ratio can not be maintained, still, upon a 
much higher principle than a ratio between metals, I stand 
ready to advocate the cause of silver. 

Why do I take this position, Mr. Speaker? It is because the 
ratio between the money and the commerce of the world so in- 
finitely surpasses the question of ratio between gold and silver 
that the one is minimized and the other is magnified to its 
proper importance. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to have the Clerk 
read the essence of this proposition, contained in the ablest 
speech upon this subject eyer delivered upon either continent, 
the speech of Mr. JONES of Nevada, before the Brussels con- 
ference in December, 1892. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But it will be asked, What constitutes a sufficient amount of gold for this 
purpose? I answer, such an amount as will maintain unchanging the value 
of the unit of money, or, to state it in another form, such an amount as will 
maintain at a steady level the general range of prices. If the prices of com - 
modities are to be left out of account—if it be matter of indifference how low 
those prices fall—then it is of not the slightest g Ape how little gold 
isto be had. No matter how small the amount, it always be sufficient 
to exchange at some price all the commodities in the market. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish the language to be marked in its 
entirety. It is not that value of money which will buy commod- 
ities at one time or at another time, but it is that power which 
will maintain for generations the proper price of the commod- 
ities for which it is to be exchanged. This case has, like the 
common law fiction of John Doe vs. Richard Roe, been entitled 
Gold vs. Silver. That is not the controversy, Mr. Speaker. 
The controversy before this House and before this nation is 
Money vs. Credit. I propose to show before this discussion is 
completed, if men will listen to facts instead of philosophy, in- 
stead of assertion, instead of declarations of doctrinaires, instead 
of the statements and declamations of financiers—I propose to 
show that credit is the great Whore of Babylon, the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WARNER] were here while I expose the freaks of 
ee eee wizard credit over which he and the opposition 
80 gloat. 

o every suggestion upon our part that gold is inadequate to 
do the business of the country except by so dappeciatiog the 
price of all commodities and products of labor as to make them 
unprofitable—they reply that in these modern times credit does 
all the offices of money and does them much better than money 
could. Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the first votary to deify credit 
as the all-sufficing substitute for money. 

These gentlemen expressly propose that silver shall disappear 
from the commerce of the world, and that credit shall take its 
place. Their reason for urging this proposition I will state far- 
ther on, but for the present I wish to analyze credit by defini- 
tion and exemplify it by its career. 

In the conduct of this controversy much has been said re- 
garding gold and silver, and little hes been said about the great 
and real party to the conflict, the priestess of a most unhol 
worship—credit. The real controversy is, Shall the people mul- 
tiply money which constitutes actual wealth, possesses material 
existence, and has substantialstaying powers, or shall they trust 
their industries and prosperity to the mercies of a shadow of 
money in the form of credit? Iam not its enemy, nor would I 
stifle or repress its legitimate existence and limits within which 
I recognize its wonderful and beneficent influence. 

Buta proper definition of what it is, what it should`be, and 
what it does, is the most material task of this controversy. 

What is credit? To whom does it belong? What are its offi- 
ces? How should it be used, and when its limitless use becomes 
dangerous abuse, are matters worthy of the deepest considera- 
tion. Of itself itis without root or branch, without sap or sub- 


stance, and isa weird, winged spirit of the fancy. It is, in my 
opinion, the chief element in constitu money and finance 
e sphinx whose riddle no man can . Ifit has any foun- 


dation it is the volume of money with which it maintains some 
mysterious and invisible touch. This substance of which it is 
the shadow should bear such honest relation and ratio tocredit 
as will make itas safe a factor in the affairs of men as mone 
itself, within the limits of ordinary commercial experience. 
this ratio is reasonable and well maintained, it is the light- 
winged courier which aids the sails of commerce, drives the 
wheels, turns the spindles, guides the plow, builds palaces, and 
multiplies industrial force. 

But without this circumspect limit and ratio it is the cunning 
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counterfeit of the money power which, when discovered, gives 
distrust to all honestdol whether gold or silver. It is to that 
power as the jockey to the owner of some splendid race-horse in 
whose qualities of s and power of endurance the public put 
their trust and on which they stake their money, but who rides 
to win or lose, just as the sordid interest of the owner shall give 
him secret command to ride or hold. 

It is wholly capricious in taste and fearfully irregular in appe- 
tite. A year ago, notwithstanding the Sherman bill now so sav- 
agely assailed, she was a gay and voracious cormorant greedily 
8 forms of commodity to which she could attach fancy 
and fictitious values—driving the prices of such commodities ata 
pace so giddy as to attract universal admiration for this bright 
spirit which so rapidly and wonderfully ‘‘ developed ” all things 
which suited hercapricious and diseased appetite. And then her 
hand-maid Speculation went afield in triumphal car sowing hope 
and projecting enterprises into which honest Industry was led 
to stake her all. 

To-day this same sweet spirit of a year ago, who had encour- 
aged you to vast enterprises on the faith that her appetite would 
demand still larger store of your industry, comes with hectic flush 
and halting step, and her taste rejects all the products of your 
toil and bids them perish on your hands. Ask this gay deceiver 
what has befallen her, and she replies, with wild eyes, that “I 
have lost confidence; something” (anything will do for an ex- 
cuse as occasion may suggest) scared me since I last saw you 
to such an extent that I have become very timid.” And then 
she bids youa sad and long farewell with the ventures into which 
she led you, and which you planted with so much hope, as dead 
and despised dishes, rejected by this omniverous deity of just 
one year ago. 

Money may be par or depreciated, but it is always substance, not 
shadow—wealth, not wind—and can not entirely disappear from 
the face of the earth when industry makes appeal for its support. 
But credit can inhabit your home in the morning and at noon- 
tide bid you final adieu, and you can not tell whither or why it 
went. It has no staying qualities—goes to the quarter-pole at 
high speed, but neverstaystofinish. It has another odious qual- 
ity to the common people and hurtful to the honest industries of 
the country—it has a taste for gambling transactions which prom- 
ise large profits, and can not content itself with the upbuilding of 
honest enterprise, because its returns of profit are too slow, its 
methods of operation too prosy, for its aristocratic tastes. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is by no means its least hurtful dispo- 
sition. It withdraws from actual industrial pursuits vast sums 
of money to put them into mere gambling ventures that in the 
swing of a fictitious market it may gather rich and ill-gotten 
gees, as gamblers do on the turn of a wheel or the throw of a 


card, 

Look over the history of the panies of this 
will find that stock-gambling and future-deal 
of honest toil have precipitated them all. 

And all such transactions are the diseased outgrowth of ex- 
travagant credit built up on stilts called margins. 

I wish that the gentleman from New York, who comes to this 
House with a petition to repeal the Sherman law and at the same 
time to multiply credit forms of money, were in his seat, that I 
might reply to his advocacy of this latest by-way into which 
credit seeks to get further Government recognition. 

When he tells us that New York is the credit center of this 
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country, I admit it; but, Mr. Speaker, it is for that reason the 
storm center of this country. There never has been a panic in 
this land but that it has begun in Wall street. There never has 
been a panic in this land but that the bear had the bull down 
upon the floor of Wall strest and had destroyed his horns and 
had its fangs successfully buried in the vitals of the bull. The 
conflict s on there: and the country which is in peace and at 
ease is of a sudden called on to pay for this menagerie. 

The gentleman from New York Ge. WARNER] was kind enough 
to tell us that Wall street dealt in credits and the commerce of 
this country. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have been in relation with 
those banks. I have been in their offices. I have seen the con- 
duct of those institutions; and when you go there to present an 
industrial enterprise whatdo youencounter? You presentsome- 
thing that is solid against a fiction. You present the industries 
of the country, and they will touch a button and say, How 
New York Central? Wait a minute, please. How is the last 
call upon cotton futures? Wait a minute, please.” You go out 
of that bank, Mr. Speaker, and without a dollar for industrial 
enterprises, because the dollars of these men are pa upon the 
gambling tables of Wall street, helping credit make a fortune on 
a turn; and that is the cause of the panic in this country. 

How is a panic first indicated? It is indicated by the decline 
of stocks in Wall street. Let me read to this House the evi- 
dence of this fact and show them the 


8 of this case. I 
read from the New York World, w 


ich may be regarded as 


excellent authority upon this question. Before I do so allow 


me to introduce a contrast that I wish the members of this 
House to follow me in. When they tell you that the silver of 
this country has destroyed values, and that it has receded in 
price, I propose to show to you that if silver has once receded 
thirty points or fifty points, credit has descended ten times upon 
this land and destroyed all the fortunes that the hopes of this 
country had projected and the industries of this country had 
builded for years. 

The New ork World, in undertaking to show how values had 
declined within a year in New York, attaches a list of bonds on 
which the declines range from 10 per cent to 55 per cent, reach- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars. Now, mark you, all these 
bonds are gold bonds of the railroads and other corporations of 
this country which the Sherman law could in no way affect, be- 
exuse they are by law payable only in gold. These bonds were 
sold up on credit margins and they now sell down on cash trans- 
actions, because an unrepressed credit, far in excess of the vol- 
ume of money in this country, had gone at the instance of the 
speculating holders of money into fictitious values on fictitious 
contracts. These things fall and with them the industrial world, 
in no way connected with the reckless gambling. 

This is illegitimate credit and these are its fruits. 
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These are the fruits of a state of business when money is 8 per 
cent and credit 80 per cent in volume. 

But, Mr. Speaker, with this limit of 5 per cent on each hun- 
dred dollars it can not sustain the industries of this country or 
maintain their prices. x 

My proposition upon this is, that the moment the credit of 
this country ceases to obtain its exacting recognition, that mo- 
ment prices retire like the breath of the man who seems in full 
health but is in the shadow of death. They do not maintain it 
for a day or for a week, for a year or for a month, but they 
simply carry the jagged edges up to-day and down to-morrow. 
You are in the trough in one moment and on the high waves in 
another, and the wreckers of these high waves catch the for- 
tunes and destroy the industries of this country. Such medium 
of exchange does not maintain prices, but exaggerates at one 
time and 8 them at another. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me illustrate this, as I stated by the 
present incidence of this panic. We see that the prices of a 
number of these institutions have fallen 40 and 50 per cent 
within a week, and that within a year many of them have fallen 
as much as 70 per cent; and why did they do it? I will give 

ou an illustration. Take the cordage and the whisky trusts. 
They bought their property at $7,000,000, bonded it at $25,000,000, 
multiplying credit. You can not multiply money, but the machi- 
nations of mankind enable him to multiply credit; therefore 
these gentlemen have the power to crush; when multiplication 
is to be counted into division and subtraction they wish the credit 
system to prevail in this land. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what destroyed £28,000,000,000 for the Bar- 
ings? Was it silver—over 3110,000,000—Mr. Speaker? What 
struck the Baringsdown? Itwasillegitimatecredit. What was 
it that struck Grant and his bank down with $17,000,000? It was 
illegitimate credit. What was it that destroyed half of the val- 
ues of this country in 1873? What was it in 1878, in 1884, and in 
1890? It was the return messenger of credit. What, then, is 
this invention of the nineteenth century? It is the bow of prom- 
ise in the financial sky, which sheds its bright colors on the mere 
whiff of a wind, condenses intocloud, descends in storm, and ends 
in deluge. It is the fabled fisherman, who, with lengthy angle 


and unwinding line, projects but the small bait of a little cash to 


the unwary tribe of the sea of men and at a moment reverses its 
cord, fastens its angle in the vitals, and draws its unsuspecting 
victim from a sea of pr rity to a shore of wreck and death. 

It is against the illegitimate multiplication of credit that the 
country needs protection. It is to anchor it to sufficient sub- 
stance, so that it can not in fanciful play of fickle confidence 
burst as a bubble in the hands of the holder, or sink as a balloon 
from the elevation to which it has carried its votaries to the 
rocks and hills that underlie its giddy flight. We must either 
limit its existence or destroy its baneful power. No mother 
would trust her child to the fond embrace of a reptile, capable 
by its gambols of giving her offspring great delight, but able 
when the greed of gluttony or the turn of 7 ba should dictate 
to rend a child in twain and devour it initsglee. She would at 
least subject it to the limits of a chain and keep it in the bound- 
ary of her control, or drag from its P 855 the fangs which might 
đestroy it. So we, in dealing with the ple in their relations 
to this monster, must either confine and prescribe its radius, or 

we must extract its danger. If we are to give it the wings for 
limitless flight we must extract from its jaws the fangs and from 
its feet theclaws. If limitless credit is to have unbounded sway, 
we must by law balk and check its power for destruction of the 
victims whom if invites upon its cruise of wealth and fortune. 

If the opposition will make credit their 8 bow at its 
shrine, aie compe! us to become its votaries, then let us by law 
take away the power to control its debts, and leave them to the 
force of the spirit which it invokes—voluntary credit. Solimited, 
the monster will keep within his own legitimate lair. As it now 
is, itis the relentless spirit of the wind, gathering substance 
where it has sown shadows, and bringing a harvest of blight 
where it had sown seeds of hope. 

But the gold advocates say, with confidence restored foreign 
nations will buy our securities and gold would return to us; in 
plain words, it would allow us to get more in debt to foreign na- 
tions, to use our credit as a temporary expedient to increase our 
debt, to add more burdens for the American people to carry. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me read to this House some few figures as 
to what credit has done. From 1860 it has multiplied national 
debts from $10,000,000,000 to 327,800,000,000. It has multiplied 
State debts up to %288,000,000. It has multiplied the mort- 
gage debts of corporaticns, $9,000,000,000 to the railroads, and 
there are supposed to be an equal amount of stock, making 
$18,000,000,000 of railroad debts. How is this done? Why, the 
entire money of the world is only 86, 000, 000, 000 or $7,000,000,000 
at the outside. Yet these men, who had they commanded every 
dollar of the world, could have had but $6,000,000,000, by the 
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jugelery of credit have taxed the nations of the world to pa 

„000,000, 000 in national debt, commerce $9,000,000,000 in rail- 
road debts, the States of this nation $200,000,000 in State debts, 
and the private mortgage debtsare supposed to be 83, 000,000, 000. 

This is what has created and extended this alarm all over the 
world. My proposition, Mr. Speaker, is that there is between 
this mysterious goddess of worship and solid silver, silver recog- 
nized at any ratio, the relations which substance sustains to 
shadow and air; that heart ranks with sap; that the body of the 
tree ranks with the mere exterior foliage which shed with the 
storms of the winter. 

The gentleman from New York[Mr. WARNER] said that when 
the worst came to the worst New York would take care of her- 
self. That is true. New York always takes care of herself; and 
when the country is in a suffering condition she never takes care 
of anybody but herself. 

Ido not mean that the gentleman would not, but I mean the 
bears of New York—and they are not a constant tribe, for you 
will see the ‘ bull” of one day the bear“ of another. It is 
said that the Ethiopian can not change his skin, nor the leopard 
his spots, but the bear” and the“ bull” change with the sunny 
side of each morning. [Laughter.] These bears and these bulls, 
as the gentleman said, have this country by the neck. He meant 
that they were holding the country up by the neck, and [ admit 
it, but they hold itup just as Sisyphus was held above the water; 
they deny it a drop of water, und when the day of 8 
comes they sink it into the deep above which they had held it 
securely in their grasp, and they take the wreckage as their 
share of the game. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a word to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], if he is present. He remarked that 
we had come to the fork of two roads. I tell him that when he 
puts that alternative to this House, I may stand where the colored 
man in the congregation stood. The minister stited that there 
were two roads, the one leading to hell fire and the other to 
damnation,” and the negro, catching the mistike, said, ‘Fo’ 
God! If dat’s de case, dis nigger takes straight to de woods.” 
[Laughter.] It may be, Mr. Speaker, that I shall be obliged to 
take straight to the woods; but if I do I want the Democratic 

arty to be here to hew the way, and I want the gentleman from 

ennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] to be present to chop along the line 
and help his party through the wilderness. [Laughter.] One 
of these roads is the highway of humanity; the other is the by- 
path of greedy wealth and avarice. 

The gentleman remarked yesterday that the people of Israel 
worshiped the golden calf and that they did not get into Ca- 
naan for forty years. I tell him that he is the hero of his own 
story: that he is worshiping the golden calf, and, by the eternal 
gods, it will take him more than forty years to make us accept 
that worship. He tells us, Mr. Speaker, that gold is the Mal- 
akoff of the country. He forgets that the Malakoff. while it 
maintained for a timeits bristling frontand resisted civilization, 
finally surrendered to civilization, He is the Malakoff in this 
case, and we, the Democratic party, who believe in free silver 
will make him lower his colors and surrender to the party of 
free silver in this country. [Applause.] l 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, toanother proposition. If the gen- 
tleman from eye fl [Mr. McCREARY], who represented us 
on the Brussels commission. is present I desire to cite some of 
his language there, in which he states that the volume of gold 
in this broad land of ours is not sufficient to sustain the com- 
merce of the world, and that it would be impossible to depend 
upon gold alone unless we should break down the nation’s hon- 
est laboring men to serfdom and subject them to pitiless poverty. 

If the gentleman is present now I desire to ask him if he re- 
calls that eaka i to-day: if he is 3 to march on the 
highway to which he stated that policy would lead the people, 
and to visit upon them the desolation which he has himself de- 
picted. Nay more, Mr. Speaker, in all that Brussels conven- 
tion there was not one man from England or from Mexico, from 
civilization’s high dome to the hut of the barbarbian,-who con- 
tended that gold ever could become the nations’ and the world’s 
money. The Baron Rothschild predicted that your drunken“ 
getty address myself to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

TER}—that your drunken patient would be sick, not if 
America continued to buy silver, but unless the nations of the 
world bought silver. He predicted that unless that was done 
the country, and the entire country, would be sick. Mr. Allon, 
of Belgium, stated that that would be the inevitable result. Mr, 
Tirard, of France, stated that that would be the inevitable re- 
sult except as to France, and that it could not be so in France 
because she had the reserve of silver to take care of her do- 
mestie transactions, and that prophecy is literally fulfilled. A 

But, Mr. Speaker, my time hss nearly expired, and I want tó 
deliver a word or two to my party. I come, sir, in the spirit of 
the sweet St. Augustine: In gs necessary, unity; in things. 
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doubtful, liberality; and in all things, charity.” God knows I 


hate to suggest to a Democrat areproof; I hate to esta warn- 
ing. But we are now in the house of our fathers, in the Demo- 
cratic party. You and I, sir, have come here committed to 

led, which, when we made them, we expected to fulfill, and 
which we had a right to expect every man whose name had been 
enrolled upon the Democratic record to stand by us in fulfilling. 
England never expected every man to do his duty any more, Mr. 
Speaker, than you and I expected every man to do duty who 
mustered in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

At the Chicago convention you made an overture to the peo- 
pe of this country; you asked them to accept you, notin the dal- 
iance of a day, to rejected from a satiated couch, but you 
asked them to join you in honorable wedlock, and the people ac- 
cepted your pledges ant kar platform as the sacred vows made 
at the altar of God, and you dare not repudiate them. I see 
the tiger of Tammany [Mr. CocKRAN] harnessed with the lion 
of the antisnappers A r. Cleveland], dragging the Democratic 
car [laughter], and the popular impression is that their destin- 
ation is the camp of the gold bugs; but I trust that in the final 
hour of our peril the pibroch of their returning forces to the 
aid of their party and the best interests of their country will be 
distinctly heard in this Hall. ; 

Mr? Speuker, the Declaration of Independence was the conse- 
cration of mankind to liberty, and it was the sanctification of 
government to the protection of individual rights; and this is the 
creed of true Democracy. In the march of events 2 0 dec 
been extended to the r man without equality, though liberty 
and equality were both guaranteed by the compact. e appeal 
to you now, Mr. Speaker, in the name of a down-trodden and 
oppressed ple, who are poor, indeed, to give them equality 
as well. hen gentlemen tell this House that in order to sus- 
‘tain international trade they must have gold, I deny the propo- 
sition. I will tell you how to sustain your international trade— 
by the products of your farm. ‘That has always been done until 

e last year. Why was itnotdone lastyear? Because, though 
Europe was 1 for bread, though its peasantry was almost 
naked, without clothing or shoes, the governments of that coun- 
try wanted more money, and their people could not command 
bread and clothing. It was a money famine. 

Mr. Speaker, the Waterloo of the claim of the goldites is pre- 
sented in the $70,000,000 of gold that left pr country. hy, 
sir, let me illustrate this matter by something that will strike 
the comprehension of a Congressman; and I know we are ex- 
ceedingly dull. Suppose gold and silver bear for a moment the 
relation of corn and wheat. Suppose the world had been fed for 
a hundred years upon the two crops and that they were parol 
sufficient. Suppose all at once the nations of the world shoul 
make an edict that no more corn should be cultivated in the 
cornfields, and suppose the cornfields were not capable of pro- 
ducing wheat. hat would be the result? The world, which 
had fared upon corn and wheat, would be obliged to subsist 
upon wheat alone, which would have to be raised within the 

ts of the same wheat fields which had existed when corn and 
wheat were both produced. 

Suppose that, in addition, a nation like Austria, which had 
never used wheat, should put in its demand for 100,000,000 bush- 
els. How would that affect the supply of wheat for tho main- 
tenance of the people of the world? It would be a reduction of 
capacity and product and an increase of demand simultaneously, 
which would make the fulfillment of demand by supply whol y 
impossible. That is precisely the case in regard to gold an 
silver. The world has used two crops—silver and gold. A por- 
tion of the world not only undertook to shut off one crop, but a 
nation which had never fed upon gold, Austria, sought 5100, 000,000 
of gold; and in supplying that crop of gold, which had to be sub- 
tracted from the stock of the nations of the world, a famine was 
created, and we contributed our share in the creation of that 
famine and suffered in consequence, and this panic follows. I 
attach at this point the remarks of Mr. Foster Higgins before 
the New York Chamber of Commerce: 

I shall not take up your time with any pyres references upon this matter, 
but I do feel that as business men, as thinking men, we should look at the 
conclusions at by men who have made a study on this subject. 
Therefore I want you to n to the words which were then declared: 

“Further, we are strongly impressed with the conviction that whatever 
evils may be expected to flow from the return to bimetallism, the evils both 
of the present and prospective exis situation are evidently more serious. 
Falling in the attempt to reéstablish the connecting link between the two 


metals, it seems probable that the general tendency of the commercial na- 
tions of the world will be toward as 


‘Any step 
existing situation, and could not fail to have a most injurious effect upon 
the progress of the world." 
of the worid to have 2 constant yearly increase in money is 
a nt, and I want toimpress this u you by a few extracts: 
the year 1600 the entire money of world, expressed in millions of dol- 
lars, was of gold $145,000.000; of silver, 510,000, 000; of paper, none. Total, 


„000.000. 
In 1700 that had increased to 875, O00, 00 of gold, $1,125,000,000 of silver, and 
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$5,000,000 of paper. Total, 81,505,000,000, from 855,000,000 in the previo:.s cen- 


In 1800, $638,000,000 of gold, 51. 809,000,000 of silver. and $410,000,000 of paper. 
Total, 52.848, 000, 000, as against $1,505,000,000 the previous century. 

In i848 the amount was, gold, $785,000,000; silver, 81. 940,000,000; paper, 
Seaver Total, $,025,000,000, as against 22, 840, 000, 000 forty-eight years 

In 1880 the amount in the aggregate had increased $5,900,000,000, and- in 1899 
the money of the world was 81.150.000. 000 of gold, $4,005,000,000 of silver, and 
$3,855,000,000 of paper, or, as you perceive, one-third each, or a small variation 
from one-third, and the total was $12,010,000,000, an addition in thirty years 
of $6,000,000,000, while it had taken two hundred and fifty years before that 
to bring the amount up to the previous sum of $5,900,000,000. 

What lessons are we to draw from this? This is not money representing 
the transactions ot the world. It is 8 per cent of the transactions only. Yet 
this was the amount the world found necessary to create, $200,600,000 
num, for thirty years in succession. Why, sir, the explanation is 
that period of time the world's communication became passi 


an- 
at at 
ve, and the inter- 
communication of the world possessed every development of mankind, and 
with all this there came the demand for money. 


Mr. Speaker, I see that my time has about expired and I propose 
to leave the discussion of this question to older and abler mem- 
bers, feeling at least that I have undertaken to discharge m 
duty to my party and to my country. Iam inspired by thefait 
thatthe Democrats, as their name implies, will stand by the peo- 
ple. Thisisagovernment of the oon ple of the country, be- 
cause they are in the majority. ealth may roll in luxury, but 
the plain ple constitute the majority in this land, and they 
havethe right torule, If you do not permit them to rule to-day, 
they will rule you and rule this land, and God grant that every 
man may feel the righteousness of a popular rule, that flunkey- 
ism may lose its force, wealth its inordinate influence, and right 
may rule this land of God and liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, upon a question which has 
occupied the attention of mankind for thousands of years, and is 
still open to debate, I might well be distrustful of my own con- 
clusions, and it is with much hesitation that I submit them to-day 
to the consideration of this enlightened body. 

The gold advocates—those who contend for the disestablish- 
ment of silver—hold the affirmative of the proposition under 
discussion. The onus probandi is, therefore, upon them; they 
must make good by fact and argument their case. Have they 
done so? Let us see. That the act of the I4th of July, 1890, 
known as the “Sherman act,” ought to be repealed, or at least 
what is called “the purchasing clause” of it, all are agreed. 

But the gold advocates demand that this repeal be uncondi- 
tional, while the bimetallists insist thatit should be accompanied 
by a substitute for the Sherman act, recognizing the principle 
of bimetallism in some effective form, and enacting substantially 
into law the declarations of both the great parties, in their na- 
tional platforms, on the money question. 

The adoption of the pending measure repealing „the purchas- 
ing clause” of the Sherman act, wou ing the country, in 
theory and practice, to the gold basis, and would be everywhere 
accepted as the announcement by the United States of a settled 
policy to maintain the monometallic gold standard. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument of the advocates of the single 

old standard may be summarized briefly as follows: The lead- 

g commercial nations of the world have closed their mints to 
the coinage of silver, and thus have practically demonetized 
that metal; that in consequence the price of silver everywhere 
has depreciated; that it is now a debased metal, and no longer 
fit for use as money, except for purposes of subsidiary coinage; 
and that the United States, making use of silveras money for 
general purposes, can not, alone, maintain parity between gold 
and silver upon a fixed ratio. 

To all these averments the bimetallists enter a general de- 
nial, except as to the first. 

It is admitted that the leading commercial nations of Europe 
have closed their mints to the further coinage of silver as money 
for general purposes. 

Thus is the issue joined. Let us review the contention of the 
gold advocates. f 

Going back along the historical lines of this question, we find 
that bimetallism—the use of both metals as money, maintained 
at parity on a ratio fixed by law—obtained in this country from 
= 52 1792 down. to 1873. In all this time the ratio varied 

ut little. 

We find, further, that in 1873 silver was demonetized. It is 
charged by many that this was done fraudulently. To this I do 
not subscribe. That it was done surreptitiously, I believe. It 
was accomplished in a bill which bore the innocent title of “An 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints and 
assay offices of the United States.” 

When that measure passed the House of Representatives it 
did not contain one word or the remotest suggestion changing 
the law of free coinage or taking the minting privilege from 
silver. As it passed the Senate of the United States there was, 
even with the Senate amendments added, not one line which 
affected silver adversely as a coin metal of the country. In no 
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debate on, or explanation of the bill, nor in any amendment of- 
fered, either in the House or Senate, had one word ever been 
said or suggestion made that free should be repealed. 
On the contrary, the bill contained the following clauses: 
That the charge for minting gold bullion should be 5 per cent, and for sil- 
ver bullion its actual cost. 
Also, 
That silver coins other than the trade dollar shall be paid out at theseveral 


mints and at the assay office in New York City in excha for gold coins at 
Sor RESSIONAL RECORD, page 673, third session Forty-second Con- 


The bill as it passed the House had been taken up in the Sen- 
ate and passed with amendments. It was reported to the House 
with the Senate amendments. 

The House nonconcurred in the Senate amendments, and a 
conference between the two Houses on the bill and Senate amend- 
ments followed. Three managers on part of the Senate and 
three on part of the House were appointed. This was the usual 
conference committee, and these six gentlomen, within the pri- 
vacy of a committee room of this Capitol, added the fateful words 
which struck down the free coinage of silver and brought this 
country tothe monometallic gold basis. 

The words, Mr. Speaker, thus added, which accomplished this 
remarkable result, were only eleven in number and were these: 

And no deposit of silver for other coinage shall be received. 

The report of the conference committee was as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the ninth amendment of 
the Senate and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the words pro d to be inserted, together witk the remainder 
of the section, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

That any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any mint to be 
formed into bars or into dollars of the weight of 420 grains troy, designated 
in this act as trade dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage shall 
be 5 ( 2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1150, third session Forty- 
sec 

No gentleman in either House who was a member of the con- 
ference committee, nor any one else, called attention to this 
amendment, or stated what its effect would be. The report of 
a conference committee does not always command close at- 
tention. it is rarely supposed that any new matter has been 
taken up byit. The object of appointing a conference com- 
mittee is to effect a compromise between the two Houses on 
mutters which have been introduced, ex ed, and debated, 
and upon which the two bodies have failed to agree. 

In this case neither the House nor the Senate had referred 
the subject of free coinage to this eommittee, and consequently 
no one suspected that their report would touch the question. 
When the report was read from the Clerk’s desk, and the vote 
was taken adopting the same, itis likely that no one in either 
House, outside of the committee of conference, knew that the 
report repealed free coinage. 

T venture tho assertion, Mr. Speaker, that at no period in the 
history of any country, in ancient or modern times, was so brief 
asentence added to any provision of legislation which has had 
the momentous effect that these eleven words have had through- 
out this country and the world. Those words, added by a con- 
ference committee, and passed by the two Houses without debate, 
had more of e of importance to the people of the 
United States than all the enactments of law by that ress 
at its two sessions. They were words which revolutio the 
monetary system of the Government and affected the welfare of 
people even in remote lands. 

It has always been claimed, Mr. Speaker, that this action was 
brought about by the gold“ people of the country for the pur- 
pose of 5 the e e standard, making 
all our debts gold debts, payable in coin, and in this wa 
increasing the value of the securities held by those people. 
distinguished leader of the Republican party, until recently a 
Senator of the United States, and one of the most brilliant of 
the public men of his time, has the following to say relative to 
the bill referred to. I read from as h made in the Senate 
in February, 1878, by Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas. He 
says: 

one act was improvidently passed. * 

The attention of the le was not called to the subject.. It was not dis- 
cussed nor unders . Though it was done at a time when the public 
mind was intensely interested upon financial subjects, and methods of re- 
lief were assiduously sought, the demenetization of silver was never sug- 
guns by anyoneas likely to ameliorate the pecuniary distress of the nation. 

ut there is strong evidence that the destruction of the legal-tender power 
of silver was the culmination of a scheme long entertained by the holders of 
the public debt of this country, devised by them for the purpese of appre- 
9 1 4 tho value of their investments, regardless of the ruin and desolation 
which it would bring upon the laboring and productive classes of the nation, 
Renee are strong words from a source that gives great weight 

them. 

At the time the demonetizing act of 1873 was passed, if the 
question had been submitted to the American people, if it had 
been made an issue in any political contest at t time or sub- 


- sequent, the proposition to eliminate. silver from our monetary 
have been voted down by an immense majority. 


system w 


The enactment of that law was following the example set by 
England in 1816, and by Germany in 1873. 

Germany demonetized silver under the most favorable auspices, 
The phenomenal success of the German arms in France had just 
startled the world. France lay bleeding and prostrate at the 
feet of conquering Germany, and a war indemnity of a billion 
and sixty millions of dollars in gold had been wrung from her 
people. The far-seeing pEr of Bismarck was about to be con- 
summated; the dream of Germanic consolidation was being ac- 
complished; the Germanic Confederation was giving way to 
the Empire of Germany; King William of Prussia was now 
William the First, Emperor of Germany; the moment was op- 

ortune for the gold“ people; they took advantage of it; silver 

ad been money in the states and principalities and dukedoms 
which formed the Germanic Confederation. But these had gow 
been welded into the Germanic Empire; silver was demone 
and the gold of France took its place. 

There was reason, sir, for England and Germany to demon- 
etize silver. They were both creditor nations. It is to the in- 
terest of the creditor that the obligations he holds be met in the 
dearest money. Gold is that money. Germany believed that 
the greatness and power of England was due to her moneta 
system. It is duo, as I believe, to her mines of coal and iron an 
to the 5 of her production. But believing as Germany 
did, she followed the example set by England in 1816, and de- 
monetized silver in 1873. 

Then it was, Mr. Speaker, that the United States, a debtor na- 
tion, producing 40 per cent of the world’s annual output of sil- 
ver, with conditions essentially different from those pre 
in England and Germany, was seized with the gold fever,” in- 
oculated by the ereditor class with the virus brought from Eng- 
land and Germany, and demonetized silver. 

But prior to this consummation the first step in the conspiracy 
had been taken. 

This was in the passage, in the interest of the creditor class, 
of the acts of 1869 and 1870, for the Pronn ng of the pub- 
lic credit“ and for the refunding of the public debt.” 

A large part of the publie indebtedness of the United States, 
incurred in time of war, had been made by the law of its crea- 
tion and the letter of its contract payable in any legal-tender 
currency of the United States. But the acts mentioned changed 
this, and the indebtedness referred to became payable in coin. 
That meant gold or silver; but with silver struck down, out of 
the way, demonetized, it left gold as the only coin“ with which 
to pay the holders of these bonds. 

Herein is tne secret of the demonetizing act of 1873. The 
public debt, first payable in any lawful money of the United States, 
then changed to be made payable in either gold or silver, them 
conditions produced or created which placed it on a gold basis, 
to be paid in the dearer money, gold. The additional burden 
thus imposed upon the producing and taxpaying classes in the 
United States by these acts of the Republican pdrty is beyond 
computation. 

Forced by the action of Germany and the United States in de- 
monetizing silver, France and the States of the Latin Union in 
Europe reluctahtly closed their mints to the free coinage of sil- 
ver. And thus it was, Mr. Speaker, that the world was practi- 
cally brought to the single gold standard. 

With the white metal struck down, prostrate in the dust 
humiliated ay the laws of the leading commercial nations o 
earth, is it to be wondered at that it depreciated in value? Is it 
to be wondered at that many now think that if silver is con- 
tinued in money use, the ratio should be changed from 16 to 1 
to 20 or 24 to 17 

Is it fair or just to judge silver from the standpoint of the 
abyss into which it has been plunged by the deliberate action of 
the gold adherents? 

The “gold” people created the conditions, produced the 
causes, which had the effect of depreciating silver, and then 
point to this effect as reason why we should continue in this 
country the disestablishment of silver. 

How preposterous the position! 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who opened the diseussion on the 
affirmative side of the pending question, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], took occasion to say in his speech that 
the contention of the silver people that silver was a money of 
the Constitution was unfounded in fact. He denied vehemently 
that there is anything in the Constitution which requires the 
coinage of gold or silver. To this extent only was he correot:- 
there is no positive, direct declaration in the Constitution that 
silver shall be coined along with gold. Butitis there by the 
plainest possible sd rok pees 

The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power 


to com money, regulata the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the 
standard of —ꝗ and measures. 


to hear you upon it, 


Was given by Baron Roth 
Bank of France, 1 others. 


Tion it is said elsewhere in the Constitution that no State 
sh : 


coinmoney * * * nor make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts. 

We thus find that the Constitution, while denying to the States 
the power to coin money, also denies to them the right to make 
any a legal tender in payment of debts exeept gold and sil- 
ver. This plainly implies that the States may make gold and 
silver a tender for debts. But they can not coin those metals. 

In permitting the States to make gold and silver a tender for 
debt, it was clearly intended that those metals should be coined 
by some competent authority into convenient form, of standard 
weight and fineness, for use as money. Who or what is that 
authority? Congress; the power to coin is reserved exclusively 
in Gongress. 

It is thus plain that silver is a money metal of the Constitu- 
tion, is 8 in that instrument; and by irresistible inference 
es implication it is made the duty of Congress to coin gold and 
silver. 2 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANOHARD. I will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. My question is a legal one, and I want 

The Constitution grants to the State of 
Georgia the right to make silver a legal tender. Suppose Con- 
gress demonetizes silver, and yet in face of that demonetizing 
act the State of Georgia still continues silver asa legal tender 
and should bring an action in the Federal courts to test her right 
to make silver still a tender for debt, under the clauses of the 
Constitution quoted by you would not the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustain the State? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam inclined to think so and would like 
to see the matter tested. Buta difficulty suggests itself in this: 
How far can a State go in declaring, or can it do so at all, a metal 
a tender for debt that is not endowed with legal-tender qualities 
by Congress, which alone can coin into money, regulate its value, 
and determine its weight and measure? Congress may not coin 
it at all, or if it does coin it, may limit its legal-tender power to 
asmallsum. Would a State have authority toenlarge orincress3 
its legal-tender power, so far as debts enforceable within its limits 
are concerned? Isay these are difficulties suggesting themselves 
to me which make the question one not free from doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, Alexander Hamilton, who was the first Secretary 
of the ury, in his report in 1791 on the Mint, said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 


tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
oo a comparison of the benefits of a full with the e 
ation. 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Hamilton in 1792, said: 
Iconcur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 


R. M. T. Hunter, in a report (1852) to the United States Senate, 
said: ; 

The mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but 
one of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would diminish the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction 
the other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 
enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race. 

These are but samples of the unbroken line of opinion, sustain- 
ing bimetallism, coming down from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution to 1873. ` a 

The fathers of the Republic, carrying out the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, opened mints for the free coinage of the two metals, 
and under the bimetallic policy which prevailed the country 
advanced with astonishing rapidity in population, wealth, great- 
ness, and prestige. 

Let me now cite a few opinions from well-known financiers and 
authors of Europe: 

Leon Fanchet, in Researches upon Gold and Silver, written 
in 1843, says: : 

If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain the price 
of gold would be raised ond measure and we should see produced in 
Europe a result lamentable enongh. 

Before a French n held in 1869, testimony 

schild, by M. Roulard, governor of the 


of ascanty circu- 


Baron Rothschild said: 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory 
and . rise to no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the 
time being, it is aware trus that the two metals concur together in forming 
the monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two 
metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The 
ression of silver would amount toa veritable destruction of values with- 


out any compensation. 
M. Roulard, governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not to deal with idle theories. The two moneys have actually 
coexisted since the origin of human society. They coexist because the two 
together are necessary, by their quantity, to meet the needs of circulation. 
This necessity of the two metals—has it ceased to exist? Is it established 
that the quantity of actual and prospective gold is such that we can now re- 
nounce the use of silver without disaster? 
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M. Wolowski said: 

The sum total of the precious metals is recouped at fifty millards, one-half 
foals in te monetary servida, thoy AOD ie dams Toe the Stes mea 
to the ruin of all debtors, met * 

Fk ping of eminent authorities to the same effect might be 
cited at great length, but the foregoing will suffice to establish 
the fact for which I contend, that bimetallism is correct in prin- 
ciple and beneficial in practice. 

r. Speaker, when the American people realized that silver 
had actually been demonetized by the act of 1873, that a blow 
had been struck at one of the money metals, an agitation over 
the country began at once for the reéstablishment of silver. 

It quickly entered politics. The two great parties took it up, 
They vied with each other in declarations on the subject. Both 
took silver endearingly to their bosoms, petted it, declaimed 
against the injustice and wrong done it, and “pledged their sa- 
cred word” to do battle valiantly in its cause. Here are the 
declarations in the national platforms of the two parties. The 
Democratic national platform of 1880, third clause: 


Honest money—the strict maintenance of the public faith—consisting of 
gold and silver and paper, convertible into coin on demand. 


Democratic national platform of 1884: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


In 1888 the platform of the party appears to have been silent 
on the money question, but in 1892 the national Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago made the following distinct declaration in its 
platform: 

We denounce the 8 legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of ;danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal or ee for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable val 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards o 
legislation as shail insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in pay- 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper eurrency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist pon this policy as a save 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the firstand 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


On this platform Mr. Cleveland was nominated and elected 
President of the United States. 

The Republican national platform of 1888 said: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Adm inistration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver, 


In its platform of 1892 the same party said: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and 3 power of the dollar, 
whether silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all es equal. 

You will observe, sir, that the demand for bimetallism, the use 
and continuance of both metals as money, rang out from all these 
platform utterances with no uncertain sound. 

The two great parties are absolutely committed to this policy. 
if words mean anything atall. If platform declarations are no 
mere “glittering generalities,” if what they say are not mere 
“catch-words ” to deceive the people, then, indeed, are all of us 
here, Democrats, Republicans, and Populists alike, pledged to 
vote for a measure which will maintain the coinage of gold and 
silver on terms of equality at a fixed ratio. 

Yet, Mr. 5 the signs indicate that on this [Democratic] 
side of the House a large number intend to vote for the pending 
measure, which repeals the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, stops the coinage and use of silver as money, and provides 
nothing to take its place. 

And I am well aware that the 
the other [Republican] side of 
close the mints to silver. 

The pore of our parties, it seems, were well enough to 
run on before the people when we wanted office, but now it is 
found convenient to cast them aside. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has read here 
a portion of the last Democratic platform. There is a clause, I 
think, following what he read, which by some is claimed to be 

ualifying. I would ask the gentleman, not captiously, to give 
the House his views with regard to that subsequent portion of 
the plank of which he has read a part. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to ba inter- 
rupted by my friend from Towa. Mr. HEPBURN], whom I am de- 
lighted to see back in the House, with whom I served for years 
before his temporary retirement, and whom I learned to admire 
for his ability and his always courteous demeanor as a member 


majority of our friends on 
e aisle intend also to vote to 


of this body. The qualifying words of that plank of the Demo- 
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cratic national platform—if they be qualifying words, which Ido 
not admit—are these: 

usted terna agreem ‘eguards of 
8 as 2 eee of ne 3 metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pay- 
ment of debts. 

This language does not commit the Democratic party to bi- 
metallism only on the basis of international agreement. It refers 
to adjusting the dollar unit of coinage ‘‘through international 
agreement,” or by such safeguards of legislation“ as shall 
maintain the parity of the two metals, and the equal power of 
every dollar in payment of debts. 

Let us agree in this House vy our votes that we intend to pre- 
serve in our monetary system the principle of bimetallism, and I 
doubt not the details of a measure to accomplish this in some ef- 
fective form, while at the same time maintaining the parity of 
the two metals and the equal debt-paying power of every dollar, 
will quickly follow. 

Mr. Speaker, in the canvass of 1892, before the people who 
honor me with a seat oa this floor, in speaking of the platform 
of the party I put a plain, common-sense construction on the 

lank referred to by the gentleman from Iowa, and declared that 
The Democratic party had always sustained bimetallism; thatit 
always opposed the striking down of silver: that the Republican 
rty alone must be held . for the demonetizing act of 
873, and that the Democratic party had not yet had a chance to 
redeem the pledge it had made to the people to reéstablish sil- 
ver in its place as a money metal. 

The argument was made all over the South and West that the 
Democratic party had lost control of the Government in March, 
1861, and that from that time down to 1892 (when the canvass 
wis being made) it had not been in power to the extent of en- 
abling it to enact its pledges to the people into law; that it was 
true we had had at one time the lower House of Congress, atan- 
other the Senate, at another the House and the Presidency, at 
still another, for a brief period, the two Houses; that it took the 
two Houses of Congress and the Presidency, concurrently, to 
constitute in the hands of the party the law-making power; and 
that as soon as the Democratic party achieved this result it would 
carry out its pledges, among them the restoration of bimet- 
allism. 

On these lines we appealed tothe farming classes of our people, 
who showed a disposition to go off into the ranks of the People's 
party, to abide in patience within the lines of the Democratic 
party, and at least to give the party a chance to make good its 

latform declarations by assisting it to carry the then approach- 
ing elections and secure control of the two Houses of Congress 
and of the Presidency. We urged that the signs of the times 
ve promise of the accomplishmentofthis result. Mr. Speaker, 
t was upon such pleas that many farmers were persuaded from 
going over into the ranks of the Populists and were induced to 
maintain their fealty, their allegiance, their loyalty to the 
Democratic party. 

And now, sir, when, as we then predicted, the Democratic 
party, as the result of the election, succeeded to power in the 
Government in all its branches, we are met by a measure pre- 
sented here by so good a Democrat as my friend from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON] which says to the people to whom I spoke 
and to whom others spoke, as I have stated, that the Demo- 
cratic national platform did not mean the maintenance of gold 
and silver as equally the money of the country, and that the 
poa e òf bimetallism was not made to be kept. He has intro- 

uced a bill which in effect assumes that the portion of the na- 
tional Democratic platform which declares for the repeal of the 
Sherman act is the only one that has any meaning in it. 

I should dislike to go to the people I 5 and carry that 
message to them. ` I would fear for its effect upon the party in 
the election for member of this House in 1894. And how true 
that is of many other districts in the United States! 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by some of the gentlemen n 
the Wilson bill that if we enact it into law it carries out the first 
part of the plank in the Democratic platform relating to the 
money question, and that hereafter, by additional legislation, 
we can carry out the remainder. But why divide the proposi- 
‘tion? The declaration of the party upon the money question is 
embraced in one clause and is to be taken as asingle proposition. 
In that clause the party declares for the repeal of the Sherman 
act, and then for the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and for-the coinage of both metals without 
discriminating against either. And if we are going to be true 
to the platform pledge; if we are going to deal honestly with the 

ople; if we meant what we said in the platform; if the party 

oes not intend to be recreant to its pledges, let us now in one 
ill enact substantially into law the declarations of the clause of 

5 5 tform referred to. 
. Speaker, some of us have served for a good many years on 


this floor. Those of us who have so served are well acquainted 
with the methods of legislation here. We know that even when 
a majority of members in this House fayor a given proponon 
it is oftentimes within the power of a minority to defeat the 
enactment of the same into law. How many times have we seen 
this happen? Let this repeal be accomplished, unqualifiedly 
and unconditionally as asked, and I venture the prediction here 
and now that neither at this extra gession nor at the regular ses- 
sions of this Congress will a ‘‘t” be crossed or an i“ dotted in 
the enactment of any further financial legislation. The best op- 


‘portunity to redeem the pledge of bimetallism made in its plat- 


form by the party will have gone forever. 

The same sordid, grasping power, the combined power of the 
gold people of the world, which encompassed the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act and in this way brought 
us directly to a gold basis—the single gold standard—will be po- 
tent enough to prevent further legislation having the object of 
the retstablishment of silver. The predominant trait and chief 
characteristic, Mr. Speaker, of the Anglo-Saxon race, to which 
you and I anda great majority of members here belong, is the 

ove of power and the ever restless, relentless, and the oftentimes 

unscrupulous pursuit of it. This race has never been known to 
yield tinade] any atom of power once acquired, nor indeed 
anything else of value once acquired. Surrender to them now 
the disestablishment of silver, give to them now the single gold 
standard, and with it the control of the money power of the world 
and hardly anything short of revolution will ever again restore 
silver to its rightful place as a money metal. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr: BLANCHARD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. I think the gentleman's argument may be mis- 
understood in one particular. He his been assuming that the 
Wilson bill carries out the Chicago platform in so far as the re- 

al of the Sherman act is concerned. It does no such thing. 

he platform demands the wiping out of the Sherman law, while 
the Wilson bill proposes to repent bois Ae purchasing clause of 
that law, leaving the remainder, leaving the gold standard 4 0 
tion of it. I want it made clear that the advocates of the Wil- 
son bill do not attempt to conform to any part of the 8 Ay 
platform, even so far as concerns the repeal of the Sherman b 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My friend from Missouri is correct in 
his explanation of the scope of the Wilson bill. It does not go 
to the extent of the repeal of the Sherman law as demanded by 
the party’s platform; it deals only with one clause of that law; 
it confines itself to repealing what is called“ the purchasing 
clause” of the Sherman act, leaving the remainder untouched, 
3 therefore, not a compliance with any part of the Chicago 
platform. 

Mr. BOATNER, Will my colleague allow an interruption 
for a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will. 

Mr. BOATNER. Has any suggestion been made by the other 
side, or by any of the adherents of the Wilson bill, looking to 
any legislation providing for free coinage of silver on any basis 
whatever? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. None whatever. Of all who have ad- 
dressed the House on that side of the pending question, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] is the only one who even 
stated that he was willing to vote for any subsequent measure 
having the object of carrying out the declarations of the plat- 
form of the party on this subject. 

Mr. BOATNER. But he did not say what he was willing to 
vote for on that line. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He did not; only expressed a willing- 
ness to vote for some subsequent measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], 
who addressed the House in 20 0 of the pending measure 
with much earnestness and force, declared he could not vote for 
the coinage of silver on any ratio that might be pro , for 
he did not believe the two metals could any longer be kept at 

ity, and that the inevitable result of attempting bimetallism 
ere, in the absence of an international agreement, would be 
that the cheaper metal, silver, would drive out of the country 
the dearer and more valuable metal, gold. The gentleman has 
not heeded the lesson which the experience of France on this 
subject teaches. : 

France for more than a half century has maintained nearly or 
bes as much silver as gold in circulation at parity on a ratio of 

5} of silver to lof gold. She has now in circulation $700,000,000 
of silver. She appears to have no difficulty in keeping it at a 
parity with gold at the ratio mentioned. The presence of so 
much silver, even at a less ratio than the one adopted by us, does 
not seem to have had the effect of driving out gold. She has 
more of actual silver and more of actual gold to-day than any 
nation on earth. It is estimated that her stock of gold at this 
time is $900,000,000. 
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The money circulation of France is equal to $57 or $58 per 


capita of her population. Ours is only about $23 capita, and 
much of this is not in actual circulation, is in the form of re- 
served funds, etc. France in extent is equal to only about one- 
seventeenth of our territorial area, and her population is but 
little more than half as great as ours. She has largely more sil- 
ver than we have. Our stock of silver for money purposes is 
placed at about $500,000,000. Is not our ability as great as that 
of France to keep silver in circulation and on a ty with gold 
atthe same or at a greater ratio? If gold does not run awa; 
from the 8 of so much silver in France, why should it 
run away from an equal amount, proportionally to population, in 
our country? 

Mr. Speaker, if we were to coin all the silver produced annually 
in the whole world, less the percentage used in the arts, it 
would take us some six or eight years to obtain as much silver 
coin per capita of our population as France maintains to-day per 
capita of her population. 

And pr the wild cry is raised that we must close our mints to 
silver, that we must stop its coinage, that the country will be 
ruined if we do not, and more of that kind of rubbish. 

England, since 1816 a monometallic gold standard country, has 
far less of actual gold than France. If gold is afraid of silver, 
why does it not run away from France, where there is so much 
of silver, to England, where there is no silver at all except for 
subsidiary coin pu es? Itis just such questions as this that 
upset the theory of the gold advocates. A few years ago, in 
co uence of the withdrawal by the Russian Government of a 
very large amount of gold on deposit with the 3 that 
great English banking house tottered, and apprehension was 
great it would go down in bankruptcy. 

The Bank of England came to its rescue, and in doing so drew 
so heavily on its gola resOurces thatit was thought prudent to 
effect a loan of gold. Where did the gas Bank of England go 
for this loan? Did it go to monometallic gold-standard Germany 
or the United States? No; itwentto bimetallic France, and the 
Bank of Franee loaned to the Bank of England 75,000,000 franes in 
gold. Norwus this the first time the Bank of England borrowed 
goa from France. Twice before, as my information goes, she 

d the same thing. 

MI. Speaker, what magic power does gold that enables 
it to command the homage of thousands? What subtle influence 
does it invoke that makes it so potent a factor in the affairs of 
men? It has no intrinsic value except that which makes it use- 
ful in the arts and for ornamentation. In this respect it has no 
advantage over silver, Its ee. qualities are not inherent; 
they are endowed by man. Gold is money because the common 
consert of m:nkind makes itso. Silver and gold were chosen 
over the other metals as mediums of exchange and measures of 
value because of their limited supply and their greater adapta- 
bility for the purpose. In this sense they are precious metals. 
Gold unendowed with the money quality would be of compara- 
tively little use, and would attract but limited notice from man. 

But as money, ah! Mr. Speaker, therein lies its magio power. 
The subtle influence which quickens the senseless metal with life 
and energy and force and might—which makes kings and em- 
perors its servants and queens and princesses its handmaids— 
springsfrom that quality which enables it to acquire property, 
purchase talent, learning, and skill, and pay debts. 

What it will accomplish as money is epitomized by Addison in 
the following sentence: 

Gold is a wonderful clearer ot the understanding. It dissipates every doubt 
and scruple in an instant, accommodates itself to the meanest capaci 
silences the loud and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and in- 
flexible. Phillip of Macedonrefuted by it the wisdom of Athens, confounded 


their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and at length out 
of their liberties, 


With all its power it is 
COWARDLY AND TREACHEROUS. 


Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, in a speech in 1878 in the United 
States Senate, depicted it in graphic language, as follows: 


No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold 
is the money of monarchs; kings covet it, the exchanges of nations are ef- 
fected by it. Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial 
centers, and tro 
gamblers and specula! and the idol of the miser and the thief. the 
object of so much adoration, it becomes haughty and sensitive 9 
at the approach ot danger, and whenever it is most needed it always disap- 
gea At the si test alarm it begins to look for a refuge. It from 

No people in's great eamorgency rer TONDA 2 TAREN eile in gold. Tt is 

2 a at ome mey ever found a E y . 
the most — and * of all metals. It makes no treaty that 
it doss not break. It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later betray. 
Armies and navies are notmaintained by gold. In times of panic and calam- 
> Shi and disaster, it becomes the chief agent and minister of ruin. 
the crisis of 


the feild; peace bee 
laims the fruits of victory. In our owncivil war it is 


pears and c 
the gold of New York and London did not work us greater injury than 


the pow- 


der and lead and iron of the rebels. It 

publiccredit. Gold paid no soldier nor Beia cane Loeb ne appear y Aa 
tion. It was worth most when our fortunes were lowest, E defeat gave 
it increased value. It was in o alliance with our enemies the world over, 
and all its energies were evo! for our destruction. But as usual when dan- 
ger has been averted and the victory secured, gold swaggers to the front and 
asserts the supremacx. But silver is them. ot the people. It is the mon 

of wages and retail. Its tendency is toward diffusion and dissemination. * 
enters into the minute concerns of trafic, and is exchanged day by day for 
daily bread. It penetrates the remotest channels of commerce, and its 
abundance, bulk, and small subdivision 5 — tis deportation in suficient 
amount to disturbor unsettle values. {f it retires at the approach of danger, 
or from the presence of an inferior currency, it still remains at home ready 
to respond to the first summons for its return. 

5 I believe that the adoption of the single gold 
stan in this country would be disastrous in the extreme to 
the agricultural interests of the South and West. We do not 
find, sir, any demand from those classes of our people for the 
repeal unconditionally of the Sherman law. That oina comes 
up principally from the Eastern sections of thecountry, and from 
the bankers and boards of trade in the cities throughout the 
country. I believe that the adoption of the single gold standard 
would mean falling prices continued in this country, and the ruin 
and impoverishment of the agricultural and laboring classes. 

Since 1873, when silver was demonetized, we have had a period 
of falling prices. We in the South and West know that since 
1873 the sq e interests of our sections have been in their 
tendency down, down, down. Before the civil war, under a dif- 
ferent system of finance, the agricultural interest of the South 
and West was one of appreciation—a little better, little stronger, 
a little higher every year. 2 

In the South, prior to the war, the very best security that 
could be offered for a loan of money was a mortgage on our agri- 
cultural lands. Now almost any kind of collateral is considered 
better security than the same lands. Prior to the war agricul- 
tural lands commanded ready sale in the market at appreciating 
prices. Is that true of these same lands now? It is not. All ot 
you from the South and West know it. In many localities lands 
are a drug on the market, hard to dispose of, and oftentimes 
sacrificed at ruinous prices. The basis of prosperity in the South 
and West is our agricultural lands, and any national N that 
affects their 3 or their rental value, or the value of 
oe products, strikes a blow at the very foundation of our wel- 

re. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the adoption of the single gold 
standard would mean a constantly decreasing value of currence 
to supply the needs of a constantly increasing volume of busi- 
ness; or a volume of business that would constantly increase if 
the supply of money permitted. It would mean a volume of 
money inishing to the needs of the people in proportion as 
the number of people to use it increased. 

In other words, as our population increased our money supply 
would decrease per capita, and in proportion as the money sup- 
as orong the value of money would appreciate. 

he effect of this would be the perpetuation of the era of fall- 
ing prices, and falling prices mean the destruction of values and 
the impoverishment of the people. 

On the disastrous results to follow from an ge seem of the 
currency, I have here the declarations of one of the most distin- 
guished men in the Republican party. From a speech made in 
the Senate in 1869 by Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, I extract 
the following: 

But the distress 1 an appreciation of the currency falls mainly on 
the debtor class; others er only by reason of his inability to pay. at 
does o payment mean to the debtor? It means the payment of $135 
where he has agreed to pay $100— 

I will suggest here that we substitute the word ‘‘gold” for 
the word specie,“ for this demonitization of silver, this striking 
down of silver, this closing of the mints of the country to silver 
means the bringing of debts to a gold basis. So substitute the 
word gold for the word ‘‘ specie,” and it would read 

What does gold payment mean to a debtor? It means the payment of $135 
where he has agreed to pay $100, or, which is the same thing, the payment 
of $100 where he nas agreed to pay $75. Where he has purchased property 
and paid for one-fourth of it, it means the loss of the property; it means the 
addition of one-fourth to all currency debts in the United States. A meas- 
ure to req’ a debtor now to pay debt in gold, or currency equivalent 
to goia, requires him to pay. 135 bushels of wheat when he to pay 100; 
and if this appreciation is extended through a period of three years, it re- 
quires him to pay an interest of 12 per cent in addition to the rate he has 


agreed to pay. 
Again, in the same speech, he made use of this language: 
The debtors of this country include the active, enterprising, energetic men 


in all the various employments of life. It is a serious proposition to change 
their contracts so as in effect to require them to pay one-third more than 


they agreed to pay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have time to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for its 


E 
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indulgence. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in the 
same § h, used also the following language, which is all the 
more significant since he is to-day known as one of the ablest 
exponents of the monometallic gold standard in this country: 

To every on except a capitalist out of debt, or to the salaried officer, or 
annuitant, it is a period of „ danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, 
suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, or disaster. To every railroad it is 
an addition of at least one-third to the burden of the debt; and more than 
that deduction from the value of its stock. To every bank it means the 

of #150 for one hundred of its notes and deposits, except so 
far as the b3 may transfer this to its debtors. It means the ruin of all 
dealers whose debtsare twice their capital, though one-third less than their 
property. 1t means the fall of all agricultural productions without any 
very great reduction of prices. 

This speech is contained in volume 71 of the Congressional 
Globe, and was delivered January 27, 1869. It was delivered on 
a bill which related tothe public debt and to the currency. He 
was arguing, in that part of the speech which I have quoted, 
against the evils to follow from a reduction in volume of the 
money of the 8 and his statements on that subject are of 
value in this discussion, since if this 2 of the gold people 
is echieved our mints will be stopped to the coinage of silver. 
Nor is it proposed in anyway to replace the money which will 
thus be stricken down, and of which we will thus be deprived, 
by any other form of money or currency. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of falling prices the world over has 
been the history of ruin and poverty. Falling prices have been 
productive of more of disaster to the human race than anything 
else that has ever happened to it, war and pestilence not ex- 
cepted, 

Fhaso before me a report made in 1877 by the United States 
Monetary Commission to the Senate of the United States. This 
commission was organized under a joint resolution adopted 
August 15, 1876. As pertinent to the points under discussion 
just now, I send up to the Clerk’s desk to be read the extract 
which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted 
to 81,800, 000. 000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less 
than $20,000,000. During this period a most extraord and baleful 
change took place in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, and 
commerce, arts, Wealth, and freedom all disappea The people were re- 
duced by poverty and misery to the most degraded conditions of serfdom 
and slavery. The disintegration of society was almost complete. The con- 
ditions of life were so hard that individual selfishness was the ing Ad 
— 


tory rec 

to the Dark Various explanations have been given of this 
entire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was certainly co- 
incident with the shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also without 
historical eee The crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace 
with the inkage in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All other 
attendant circumstances than these last have occurred in other historical 
periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. Itis 
a suggestive coincidence that the first gl r of light only came with the 
invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, through which the 
scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. But not less 
than the energizing influence of Potosiand all the argosies of treasure from 
the New World were needed to arouse the Old World from its comatose sleep, 
to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the leaden wings of 


AJengeded the heroic treatment of gare prices to enable society to reunite 
its shattered links, to shake off the shae: of feudalism, to relight and ap: 
lift the almost extinguished torch of civilization. That the disasters of 
Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and falling prices, and that the 
recovery therefrom and the comparative prosperity which followed the 
disco’ of America were due to an increasing supply of the precious 
metals and rising prices, will not 5 or unreasonable when the 
noble functions of money are considered. oney is the greatinstrument of 
association, the very fiber of social nism, the vitalizing force of indus- 
try, the protoplasm of civilization, as essential to its existence as oxy- 
gen is to animal life. Without money civilization could not have had a be- 
0 — — a diminishing supply it must languish, and, unless relieved, 

1 . 

Mr. Speaker, the great premier of Great Britain, Mr. Glad- 
stone, is said to have made in a recentspeech this observation in 
reference to silver as money— 
that to return to free coinage In England would be a move directly in the in- 
terest of our debtors in America who owe us, becanse to doso would be to put 
in their hands just twice the amount of money with which to pay us, and 
thereby enable them to pay us with just half the value. 

If it be true that that declaration was made to the English 
people by so eminent an authority as Mr. Gladstone, it would, 
sir, seem to me the part of wisdom for us to pursue just the re- 
verse of the policy which he there urged upon England. Our 
public debt is payune in coin, and coin means silver and gold. 

I have here a list of the acts, beginning with 1861 and coming 
down to 1870, authorizing the issuance of bonds and greenbacks 
and the creation of the public debt. It is ail payable in coin— 
gold or silver. 

But if we should adopt the pending proposition to close our 
mints to the coinage of silver it increases upon us the burden of 
this national debt. And this applies equally to private debts. 
We add from one-third to one-half more to the burdan which the 
laboring and producing classes of the people have to bear. And, 
Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the people of the United 


States belong to the debtor class. They are not as 
ver be stricken down asa money metal; they are not asking that 
the mints of the country be closed to the co e of silver; they 
are not seeking to take upon themselves a greater burden of in- 
debtedness: they are not asking to put the contracts which they 
made on a gold basis. It is the East; it is the monometallists of 
New York, of Boston, of Philidelphia, of the money centers; it 
is the money classes of Europe, who hold American securities, 
that are demanding this greater burden be placed upon the labor- 
ing and agricultural classes in order thatthere may be an appre- 
ciation of their holdings. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal said in this debate 
about our having come to the forks of the road; and perhaps we 
have in more ways than one. It looks like this is an attempt on 
the part of the money classes to overburden the laboring and ag- 
ricultural classes of the West and South. Take care that we 
have not come to the forks of the road where the South and the 
West will part, politically, with the East. You know that this 
was predicted as early as 1878, by the same distinguished Western 
Senator whom I quoted awhile ago, Senator Ingalls, who said 
at that time: a 

It is the East the West and South combined. It is the corn and 
wheat and beef and cotton of the count: its bonds and its gold; its 
product.ve industry against its accumulations. It is the men whoown the 

blic debt against those who are to pay it, sel hy to DA DOIE ager if 

ds of this Government are ever pelts they will be paid by the labor of the 
country, and not by its capital. They are exempt from taxation and bear 
none of the burdens of ty, 

The alliance between the West and the South upon all matters 1 
their material welfare hereafter is inevitable. Their interests are mut 
and identical, With the removal of the causes of political dissension that 
have so long separated them, they must coalesce, and united they will be in- 
vincible. Valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, with their tributa- 
ries, form an empire that must have a homogeneous population and a com- 
mon destiny from the Yellowstone to the Guif. 

These great communities have been alienated by factions that have es- 

them only to ey oo them and to maintain political supremacy 
by their separation. endly lez tion has imposed intolera le bur- 
dens upon their energies; invidious discriminations have been made against 
their products; unjust tariffs haverepressed their industries. While vast 
appropriations have been made to protect the harbors of the Atlantic, and to 
erect beacons upon every headiand to warn the mariner with silent admoni- 


that sil- 


tion from the merchant-marring rocks," the Mississ! was left choked 
with its drifting sands till the d g genius of Eads undertook the gigantic 
labor of compelling the great stream to dredge its own channel to the sea. 


The opening of this avenue of commerce marks the epoch of the emancipa- 
tion ofthe West and Sonth from their bondage to the capital of the East: 
In asking the =F pee pe of this bill they are asking less than they will ever 
ask again. en Lrefiect upon the burdens they have borne, the wrongs 
they have suffered, Iam astonished at their moderation. 

Mr. Speaker, if these words were true in 1878, they are ten- 
fold more true to-day. The West and the South do not want this 
country brought toa monometallic gold standard basis. They 
want silver used along with gold as the money of the country. 
They want it because it means more money and higher prices for 
agricultural products and agricultural lands. It means less of 
1 to bear; it means more people living in comfort and hap- 

ness. 

E But it is said the silver dollar is not an honest dollar, and the 

changes are rung upon this by the gentlemen who take the gold 

side of this question. Without admitting this to be true, sup- 

pox, for the sake of argument, it is conceded. If it be a dis- 
onest dollar, what made it so? 

That is a question which these gentlemen who so glibly advo- 
cate the gold standard have not answered. I will answer it for 
them. It is made so by legislation hostile to silver, secured by 
interested parties from the leading commercial nations of the 
world. I would ask my gold friends this question: Would the 
silver dollar be a dishonest dollar to-day but for this hostile leg- 
islation? Clearly not. 

If an international agreement were secured to coin the silver 
dollar everywhere ai a ratio of 16 to1, would it not be an honest 
dollar even in the eyes of those who now so glibly denounce it; 
would it not be worth a hundred cents in gold everywhere; 
would it not be the unit of value along with goldoeverywhere? 


Undoubtedly. With this policy of bimetallism universally rec- 
ognized and adopted, would there not follow an enormous in- 


crease in the world’s wealth; would not prosperity be more gen- 
eral; would not the hard conditions of life be changed for the 
better: would not more peuple live in comfort and happiness; 
would not poverty be less? 

It seems to me so. Well, who prevents this international 
agreement? Who but interested parties, having a selfish mo- 
tive to subserve, the money classes, whose greed prompts them to 
invoke the aid of law to add a fourth, or a third, or a half to the 
value of their securities by diminshing the world’s supply of 
money by the destruction for coin purposes of one of the metals 
used for money by all people since the dawn of history? 

Will the United Stites lend its giant aid in this attempt at 
the destruction of one-half of the world’s money supply? ill 
the United States, which produces 49 per cent of the silver of 
the world, pa the crusade againstit? 

England leads in this attempt to destroy silver as money. It 
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is to her interest to do so. She is a creditor nation and levies 

tribute on all the nations of the earth. She wants her debts paid to 
her in dear money, and gold is this dear“ money with silver 
stricken down. gland produces two-thirds of the manufac- 
tured products consumed in the world, and is, besides, the com- 
mon eirrier of the world. In her bottoms are carried more than 
half of the transportation business of the world. It is thus that 
she has become the great creditor nation of the earth and aspires 
to dictate the kind and character and value of the money of the 
world, if not its weight and fineness. ; 

But we have nothing in common with England in this. She 
is in many respects our rival. What suits her does not suit us. 
A policy that she elects to follow as best for her interests, is 
likely to prove not best for ours, The conditions with us are 
different. We are not a creditor, but a debtor nation. Our un- 
wise tariff laws have prevented us from becoming aserious com- 
petitor with her as a furnisher of manufactured supplies to the 
world, and the same condition, together with unwise navigation 
laws, have deprived us of our fair share of the carrying trade of 
the world. Great Britain is a compact nation, with population 
crowded com poh sya in a small space. 

The United States isa country of vast territorial extent; its 
sixty-odd millions of people scattered over a wide area; our in- 
terests are more complex; our climatic conditions widely vari- 
ant; our productions more diversified. 

Our position is more isolated from the leading commercial 
nations of earth. We can not make use of credit, as understood 
in commercial transactions, as easily and readily and to the ex- 
tent that England does. We need more money than she does, a 

larger volume tospread over our vast country, to move our more 
diversified crops, to carry life and vigor into our more numer- 
ous industries and enterprises. 

Our system of banking is different. We can and do make use 
of more different kinds of money, are capable of a more complex 
system of finance. We can use silver to advantage in our money 
system where TIRS might find difficulty in doing so. 

It the United States—one of the greatest nations of earth 
makes a stand now for silver, because it means an ever-increas- 
ing volume of money for all mankind, will it not have the effect 
of calling a halt the world over in the crusade against silver? 
Will it not revive the hopes of bimetallists in all lands, strength- 
ening their hands and confirming their purpose? Even in Eng- 
land the 1 portend the development of sentiment favorable 
to bime z 

Mr. Balfour, one of the leaders of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, is an avowed bimetallist, and with him 

_ stand many able and prominent men in both political and com- 
mercial circles. In the great manufacturing center of Man- 
chester public meetings have been held in the interest of the 
bimetallic standard, and many things point to a healthy growth 
of ular sentiment in that direction. 

we check this movement by striking down bimetallism 
in this country, its last refuge and stronghold? 

But those who advocate the single gold standard assert the 
people of the United States can not maintain the parity of 
the metals at a fixed ratio. They forget the example of France. 
That nation maintained 5 for sixty years the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in Europe, and that, too, at a 
ratio smaller than the one which obtains here. But let us set 
the example of opening our mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and may we not expect other nations to follow our lead? France 
and the states of the Latin-Union reluctantly closed their mints 
to the free coinage of silver, being forced to it by the action of 
Germany and the United States demonetizing that metal in 1873. 

Let the United States retstablish silver,and the bimetallic 
sentiment of Europe will compel other countries to do the 
same. Besides, is the United States in the habit of looking 
around to see what other people are doing, or of asking theirad- 
vice before acting ona principle or announcing a pu ? We 
have reached that point in material and commercial greatness 
when we should lead, and not follow. 

Where is the spirit of 1776? At that time we, a mere hand- 
ful of people, taking counsel of no one, relying only upon the 
God of justice and truth and the righteousness of our cause, 

~ boldly 1 the great principle of civil liberty. In the 

clash of arms that followed we triumphantly vindicated and es- 
tablished that principle. 

Weare now a greatcontinental republic, the peer in greatness, 
glory, and power of any nation on earth, possessed of every vari- 
ety of climate and production, whose pe are as one again, 
loyally devoted to the perpetuity of the Union, fearing noforeign 


foe, folowing the pursuits of peace, and solving practically the 
great problem of self-government. 

Can we not afford to 3 now the great principle of finan- 

e lead in the emancipation of mankind 

dom and slavery of the money power, even as we 


cial liberty; to take t 
from the 


did in Colonial days in the emancipation of mankind from the 
slavery and tyranny of political power? 

If we do not, Mr. Speaker, then, indeed, have we fallen on de- 
generate days, evincing a loss in national courage, force, and 
nerve, and we may well ask ourselves the question: Have we en- 
tered on a period of national decadence? 

‘He who would be free himself must strike the blow.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, if the silver dollar is not an honest dollar 
what shall we say of the gold dollar? Is it any more honest? 

The gold dollar, under favoring conditions, has robbed its 
brother silver dollar of part of its value and added it to its own. 
The present gold dollar, then, is not an honest dollar. It is as 
much above the fair average of value as the silver dollar is be- 
low that average. It hasas much surplus of value as the silver 
dollar has of deficiency of value. It is as much too valuable as 
the silver dollar is less valuable. In the last twenty years gold 
dollars have increased in value at the expense and loss of silver. 
‘The restoration of bimetallism is to preserve the old yardstick 
of value against the revolutionists who have added 40 per 
cent to the length of gold by the legislation of the past twenty 
years. í 

The gold dollar— 
says a writer of note— 
is a dishonest dollar to the extent that the metal in it exceeds the mean 
value of gold and silver. The silver dollar is a dishonest dollar to the ex- 
pe M the metal in it is less in value than the mean value of gold and 

It will not, therefore, do for our friends of the gold standard to 
denounce the silver dollar as a dishonest dollar without casting 
the mote out of their own eye so as to see the dishonesty which 
is in the gold dollar of to-day—the gold dollar worth more than 
it should be worth, made so by legislation; the silver dollar 
worth less than it should be worth, made so by legislation. 
There is as much dishonesty in the one as in the other, but the 
dishonesty in the gold dollar makes itself felt the more because 
that dollar is so much harder to get by the 3 und la- 
portug classes of the country by reason of this very excess of 
value, 

Mr. Speaker, on a gold basis we continue of necessity borrow- 
ers of money from Europe. The continued coinage and use of 
silver as money will obviate this necessity and rescue us from 
paying tribute to Europe in the form of interest. 

nder the Bland-Allison act of 1878, the Government under- 
took to go into the markets of the world and buy silver to coin, 
not exceeding four millions a month and not less than two mil- 
lions a month. 

This implied another „ on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and that was to get this silver money into circulation 
after coinage. 

Therein, Mr. Speaker, lies the trouble; and it is greater, even 
under the Sherman act of 1890, for the Treasury requirement ol 
silver under the latter was greater per month than under the 
Bland-Allison act. 5 

To itself attempt to put money into circulation Government is 
essaying what, strictly speaking, is not a legitimate function of 
government. Especially is this true of normal times. Govern- 
ment defines the unitof value, says what shall constitute money, 
fixes its weight and fineness, puts its stamp upon it to denote 
weight and fineness, and establishes mints where money is coined 
for those who have metals from which money is permitted by 
law to be coined, charging the expense of mintage. 

But to get it into circulation is the business of the people who 
own it. vernment, by taxation, collects enough money from 
the people to meet its expenses, and then puts it back into the 
channels of circulation when it pays it out to the people It owes. 
But beyond this Government can not well go in circulating 
money. It is not the business of Government to enter the mar- 
kets of the world and become a trader, buying stocks and goods 
and lands and the products of land, and in that way get its 
money into circulation. 

But open the mints of the country tothe free coinage of silver 
us well as gold. Let those who have these metals goto the mints 
and have them coined into money, and then enter the channels 
of trade and barter and commerce and get it into circulation. 
They will be quick to do it. The man whohas his silver coined 
into money for him at the mint will not hoard it in his treasury, 
his bank, his vault, his strong box, as the Government has been 
compelled to do, or has done, inits treasury vaults. Oh,no! He 
will go out into the markets and exchange it for lands, for mules, 
for horses, for cattle, for wheat, for corn, for cotton, for houses, 
for merchandise, for everything he may need or fancy, and that 
is ae only legitimate way of getting and keeping money in cir- 
culation. 

The Bland-Allison act of 1878 was repealed by the Sherman 
act of 1890—a worse law. They both forced upon the Govern- 
ment the undertaking of circulating silver. Thatisnot what is 
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wanted. Let both these laws be wiped out. Instead, open the 
mints to everybody's silver. Then the Government will have no 
silver to purchase as now; then it will own no silver except that 
which comes to it through taxation; then silver will be treated 
just as gold is now. The Government has no gold except that 
which comes to it through taxation; it 5 7 no gold for coinage, it 
opens its mints toeverybody’s gold, and how quickly it is gotten 
into circulation! 
SILVER THE POOH MAN’S MONEY. 

Mr. Speaker, silver is the poor man’s money—yes, exactly 
that; the poor man’s money—not in the sense that the poor man 
should receive his dues in money less valuable than that which 
is demanded by the rich, or that there should be one kind of 
money for the rich and another kind for the poor, but the poor 
man's money in the sense that it is money not so hard to get 
as the gold money. It means more for the wage-earner for the 
day’s work than if gold alone were money. 

But, more than that, it means the more ready employment of 
labor; and in that sense more than any other it is the poor man's 
money. There are to-day, Mr. Speaker, thousands upon thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens all over this country, especially in the 
Western States, where the silver mines are—laboring people— 
who are deprived of employment because of the scanty supply of 
money in circulation; because the mints are closed to free silver; 
because the mines are shut down. : 

The gold standard the world over means contraction, scarcity, 
shrinkage. It means dear money, money hard to get; so hard 
to get that, when gotten, itis hoarded. It means diminutionin 
quantity, shrinkage in volume, stagnation in business, paralysis 
of 3 stoppage of industry. It stays the hand of thrift, 
palsies the arm of energy, and languishes the heart of hope. It 
make all debts gold debts. It means a greater demand for gold, 
double work for the volume of gold money todo, and accordingly 
an undue appreciation of its value. It means the elevation of 
the gold dollar as a unit of value, and the corresponding decrease 
in the value of everything else by comparison. 

Bimetallism, the free coinage of gold and silver, means more 
money, an expanding volume. It means a 1 of enter- 

rise, enlarged business a nen multiplied industries. 

t means money not so hard to get, and when gotten invested, 
not hoarded. It means a market—and I call the attention of our 
Western and Southern friends to this—it means a market for 
what we have to sell. Gentlemen in this House know to-day 
that we have not a market for what we have to sell. Our best 
agricultural lands are oftentimes a drug on the market; and this 
is becoming more and more the case under the policy which has 
obtained since 1873. 

The bimetallic standard means a fuller market for what we 
have to sell, because there is more money. It means better 
prices for our agricultural lands of the South and West, for our 
timber, our cattle, our corn, our wheat, our beef, our cotton, our 
sugar, our rice. It means easier money to the consumer who 
buys from the retail merchant, and larger transactions by the 
retail merchant with the wholesale dealer and stock-jobber. It 
means a revival of trade in both the retail and wholesale lines. 
It means competition, and the resulting higher compensation, for 
the services of the bookkeeper, the cashier, the accountant, the 
salesman. - 

This comes about by the multiplying of business concerns and 
houses needing the services of such employés. It means money 
to pay the doctor, the lawyer, the, preacher, the mechanic; to 
erect and sustain schoolhouses and churches. It means cheap 
money—cheap in the sense of a low rate of interest—with which 
to raise, as now, 6or7 centcotton and half-dollar-a-bushel wheat. 
It means money to meet obligations with, to pay debts. Itisfair 
alike to both creditor and debtor—one gets his just equivalent; 
the other is not overburdened or crushed. 

Mr. Speaker, under the conditions which now obtain, the ag- 
ricultural classes of the South have to pay, the best of them, 8, 
10, 12, and 15 per cent for money to raise 6-cent cotton. And when 
those who are notable to borrow money directly, go to the stores 
and get credit for their supplies, they pay often for them what 
would be equivalent to interest at the rate of from 25 to 100 per 
cent, Every man here from the South knows this to be true, 
and I believe it to be true also of the West. And these condi- 
tions will be made harder if we are brought absolutely to the 
single gold-standard basis, as is insisted upon by so many here. 

Mr. Speaker, the body politic is sick. Uncle Sam” is suf- 
fering from serious indisposition, Some gentlemen here act as 
though they believed him to be drunk. They would apply the 
Keeley gold cure. [Laughter.] They CV in- 
jection of that mixture, and insist that it is a panacea for all the 

ls the country is suffering from. Fifty years ago there ob- 
tained in this country a school of medicine which insisted upon 
bleeding a patient for almost every indisposition. The lancet 
was applied, and a part of the blood which circulated in his veins 
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drawn off under the pretext and belief that this would contribute 
to his cure. But as science developed, as experience widened, 
this old idea was discarded as not only useless but harmful. 

The foremost 11 in the profession now rarely, if 
ever, resort to bleeding. It is 1 heard of. But it 
would seem that there are quacks on this floor who would return 
to this discarded practice. Uncle Sam” being sick, they would 
bleed him. If they have diagnosed his case with skill, they 
could not fail to discover he wes suffering from a deficient cir- 
culation already. Yet they would bleed him anyhow. The 
lancet must be applied, and the circulation of blood, already 
scanty, must be lessened. 

Mr. Speaker, the money in circulation is the lifeblood of the 
country. The cry on all hands now is for money, more money. 
There is a deficiency of it. Yet these lancet-using quacks of 
the gold-standard theory would cure Uncle Sam” by bleeding 
him, by diminishing the already scanty supply of money, by 
stopping the further use of silver as money. 

ut with such charlatanry; such malpractice. Let us adopt 
the reverse practice; let us infuse more blood into the sick pa- 
tient; let us maintain a full circulation of this lifeblood—money— 
in the veins of the body politic; let us maintain what we have 
always maintained, what was the money of our fathers, what is 
the money of the Constitution—bimetallism. 

Many gentlemen who advocate the gold side of this question 
admit that on principle bimetallism is correct. But, while they 
say this, they add that this is not the time to adopt it; that the 
conditions now confronting us do not admit of our mainisining 
a bimetallic standard in this country. Their argument is one of 
convenience. It is the argument of expedieney. It is not the 
argument of principle, and the people of the United States have 
long since discovered that we have fared best whenever we 
planted ourselves squarely on principle as the basis of govern- 
mental action. We have ever done so.as a nation. 

In Colonial times, when resisting the encroachments of the 
mother country, we planted ourselves on the enduring principle of 
civil liberty, and won. When secession spread over a section of the 
country and a number of the States separated from the Union, 
the United States again acted on the principle that the Union 
must and shall be preserved, went to work on that line and suc- 
ceeded. They did not in the face of that great crisis give heed 
to the argument of convenience or expediency. 

Again, when in 1812 the right of search of American vessels 
was insisted upon by Great britain, America planted itself on 
the sound principle of exemption from foreign espionage, and 
though a weak, struggling nationality at that time, the United 
States went to war to sustainitand again won. AndsotheAmeri- 
ean people have ever been greatest and most successful when 
struggling to establish a principle or to maintain one. Astrong. 
vigorous, aggressive nation always suffers in loss of nitio 
share er Pe prestige when, abandoning principle, it takes to 
expediency, 

If bie en be correct, if sound in principle, we should plant 
pamona on it and make the fight squarely for it in face of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, some thousands of years ago, in their exodus 
from . the house of bondage, the Israelites of old cross ad 
the Red Sea and wandered forty years in the wilderness on their 
way to the promised land. Tiring of the rule of God, who com- 
municated His directions to them through His servants, Moses 
and Aaron, and promulgated His Divine commands amid the 
thunders of Sinai, rebellious of heart they turned away, made 
acalf of gold, erected it as a god in the wilderness, an bowed 
and prostrated themselves before it. 

History repeats itself. The people of the United States, wan- 
dering in the wilderness of financial doubt and distress, a por- 
tion of them have veered away from the teaching of the Fathers 
of the Republic and from the admonition and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and, under the lead of false prophets, have erected a 

olden money calf and propose to prostrate themselves before it. 
Holy Writ tells us that retribution, swift and terrible, followed 
in the wake of the transgression of the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Let us beware that retribution, equally ter- 
rible if not so swift, taking the form of financial thraldom and 
slavery, of ruined homes and pauperized millions, does not 
follow the consummation of this attempt at departure from the 
precept and example of the founders of the nation. [Applause.] 

Mr.GROSEVNOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presidentof the United 
States has seen fit to call upon Congress to convene in extra ses- 
sion, and thereby to discharge aduty which, under certain circum- 
stances, may properly devolve upon Congress under the Consti- 
tution; and in doing this the President made a statement of the 
reasons why, in his judgment, it was necessary in midsummer, 
in this torrid season, to call the members of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress from their homes in all the localitiesof the country and to 
compel them, in the discharge of their duty, to come to Wash- 
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ington and discuss and decide what isnecessary to save the coun- 
try from an imminent impending condition. 

n making this call it is to bs greatly regretted that the Presi- 
dent did not himself Sosy the same nonpartisan stand that he 


has demanded Congress should and ought to occupy in this great 
emergency. He had a grand opportunity to set an example, 
which we should have all wisely and gladly emulated; but he has 
not done it. 

It was unfortunate, as will be pointed out alittle further on, that 
the Executive of the country, looking forward as he must have 
looked, to the condition which we see developing in this House 
and in the Senate and in the country, a condition which por- 
tended violent opposition to his views and determined opposition 
to his plan of action, did not call upon the country in the exer- 
cise and the development of the same spirit in which he has in- 
voked Congress to ussemble and act, but that on the contrary he 
has seen fit to make the first appeal to partisanship, and to un- 
p= proclaim to tlie people of the country a condition of things 

which his own party will not bear him out. 

I refer to his declaration that the peril of the country, the con- 
dition of the country, grows out of a certain matter of legisla- 
tion the responsibility for which he is pleased to lay at the door 
of the Republican party. And, Mr. Speaker, if it should so 
happen that in the course of this debate there should be some- 
thing of partisan politics 5 in here, the justification for 
it is found in the declaration of the President himself. In his 

roclamation calling this extraordinary session he uses the fol- 

wing language: 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy. which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress— 
therefore he calls upon Congress to come forward in special ses- 
sion and do what? Repeal that law. And in his message he 
has seen fit to further and more certainly fan the flame of parti- 
san politics, and to assuredly bring politics into this Chamber by 
this language: 

le to 0) 
nin tin g by de e fe 
This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th 88 Julx. 1890, 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, and 
Which may be considered a truce after a long struggle between the advocates 
of free-silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, if, during the course of this debate 
there shall be something of partisan politics brought in here, 
the origin of it is in this exceedingly parliamentary and diplo- 
maticlanguage of the President of the United States, which 
was understood from Maine to California to be a declaration that 
the Republican party, through its legislation, was responsible 
for a condition which brought about a necessity for this special 
session of Congress. If this be so, Mr. S er, it is greatly to 
be regretted that the self-constituted leaders of the Administra- 
tion wing of the Democratic party, if they be self-constituted, 
or the authorized leaders of the Administration party, if they 
be so authorized, should not have seen fit todo that which com- 
mon prudence would have suggested to wise men, in order that 
they might avail themselves of all the elements on this floor 


who are in favor of the President's theory of this question. 


But I regret to say—and I speak not in anger, but in sorrow— 
that these gentleman, whoever they are, for their namesare be- 
neath the shadow, have seen fit to assume two conditions of 
things: first, admitting that without about one hundred votes of 
the Republican N on this floor the Administration will be 
driven to the wall and defeated, they nevertheless assume that 
there are but two parties on this floor—the one, the Democratic 
party, in favor of free silver, and the other, the Administration, 
or, as the free-silver party term it, the Wall street party of the 
President and of the Administration. 

And so the negotiation has been brought about and we are 
precipitated under the iron-clad force of the previous question— 
a condition of 5 oo that has no written au- 
thority to sustain it, and which is but the declaration of the 
Speaker of this House—following, I will admit, former authority 
upon that question—into a condition so that thefree-silver wing 
of the Democratic party—and I am afraid it is going to become 
the free-silver body of the Democratic party—shall have a cer- 
tain series of rights, immunities, and privileges, and that the 
“ gold-bug ” wing I fear it will become the gold-bug tail of the 
Democratic party—shall dictate all else, and that the 126 mem- 
bers of the Republican party—who are to furnish 100 votes, 
without which the Administration is to be beaten in a contest 
that will be so disgraceful to it that under other forms of gov- 
ernment it would relinquish power and go to the people for an 
affirmation of the judgment, or a vindication of the position of 
the Government—are to march in the columns of the triumphant 
Democracy as the trophies of the battlefield. Whether the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], if this Administration 
measure is passed and adopted, will be on the right of the line 


of the victims of the overwhelming defeat, or whether the Re- 
publican minority will occupy the right of the line of the vic- 
tims chained to the chariot wheels of this triumphant Wall 
street Demoeracy, I know not; but our position is to be that of 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, and we are not to be 
allowed to suggest in what form we will take our water, or in 
what quantity we will hew our wood. [Laughter.] 

Our wishes were not consulted in ordering thislong debate and 
this complicated plan of campaign. We were not permitted to 
state our wishes as to the debate, or the form of the question. 
‘We are not to be allowed to suggest even one amendment. The 
leaderson this side appealed for even fifteen minutes of debate in 
order that the country might know our position, but we were 
denied even so simple a request as that. 

The Republicans on this floor have some views on the ques- 
tion here involved, as they hava on all important questions of 
8 They are charged in the proclamation of the Presi- 

ent, and in the message of the President, with being the guilty 
originators of all this trouble, and it is a most singularly auda- 
cious position that the friends of the passage of this bill have 
assumed on this floor. The Democratic party here, the head of 
it or the tail of it, I know not which [laughter], come here and 
modestly suggest that the result of this legislation is to prove 
to the country that we got the country into all this trouble, and 
then they upon us to in in a great victory for them, 
and when we are through wit i they will go to the country 
and declare that the Democratic party has rescued the countr 
from the pernicious legislation of the Republican party, 
while the process is going on they demand of us that there shall 
be no partisan 8 here. 

They demand that the Republican party and its representa- 
tives, with elections pending in a large number of important 
States in the Union, shall sit silently here and from day to day hear 
the simple, modest, very mild, and gentle assumption made that 
the Republican party his caused all this trouble in the country, 
and, lest we should provoke partisan discussion, we are to be 
silent and this volume of denunciation is to go through the press 
to the country, not even demurred to by the Republicans on this 
floor, not even a general denial of the fairness and truthfulness 
of the statement to be made. I, for one, will not submit to this. 

The other day, in the State in which I live, in whose repre- 
sentation upon this floor I bear a part, the following was put 
forth to the people of that State as the issue upon which the 
campaign in Ohio in the coming election, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, is to be fought out; and the Democratic press from Maine 
to California insist that the Republicans must sit and take that 
and hear that; and if they deny the statement or go into histo 
to show what the facts are they are to be denounced as unpatri- 
otic and 7 Soy See have polities drawn in. And it would be a good 
thing for the Democratic party in this country, the two Demo- 
cratic parties in this country, both ends of the Democratic party 
for that matter, to play the end against the middle of the - 
ocratic party [laughter], in that way to have judgment by de- 
fault upon their utterances here. 

I clipped this extract from a leading Democratic paper of Ohio 
to show exactly what the spirit is; and it is no better in Ohio 
and no worse than in New York and New England. The spirit 
is exactly the same. It is the spirit of crimination and recrimi- 
nation through the public press, and in the action of the political 
parties. Speaking of the Democratic platform in Ohio, this pa- 
per says: 

The platformis short but thoroughly Democratic, and tells in a few plain, 
direct words, whatit is Democracy contends for. The first two planks are 
especially worthy of deep Democratic consideration. They are as follows— 

I commend this plank to both ends of the Democratic party on 
this floor, and I will have a few words to say about the construc- 
tion to be given to that plank— 


We hereby approve the platform of the Democratic party adopted by tho 
national convention at Chicago and especially those portions of it ref 
to the tariff and tocurrency legislation. Wecongratulate the country npon 
the early prospect of measures of relief as outlined by the President's late 
message to Congress, and we have confidence that the ocratic Congress 
will devise laws to furnish such relief. 

I pause here to know what relief is outlined in that famous 
message. [Laughter.] 

A ER. I give it up. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I read the second plank: 


Second. The financial situation is the unfortunate legacy of Republican 
administration. It is the natural result of the McKinley tariff, the Sherman 
silver law, extra e of the revenue of the party lately in power, and the 
creation and fos of trusts and corrupt combinations by that party, all 
combining to shake credit, to create distrust in the money of the country, 
and to paralyze its business. 


I stop here to inquire of some authorized agent of the Admin- 
istration—but I want it to be understood that if any Democrat 
should deign to reply that he must accompany his opening state- 
ment with the basis of his authority; I can not allow any devia- 
tion from the rule of law that the agency shall not be proved 
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by the declarations of the agent; the principal must be heard—I 
should like to have some authorized representative of the Execu- 
tive of this Government tell me what it is that the Administra- 
tion proposes as a remedy for the evils which have made it nec- 
essary to precipitate this Congress into the middle of this dog- 
* weather. 
e wants Congress to repeal the Sherman act, so called. He 
wants the ttuce put an end to; he wants the white flag of 1890 
ulled down; and, of course, we all understand that when a truce 
put an end to, war goes on. What war? I make this single 
proposition: That the message of no President of this country 
convening an extra session of Congress ought to weigh a feather 
in the estimation of intelligent gentlemen which simply inveighs 
against an existing evil and does not point out to Congress the 
suggestion ofaremedy. But itis it is the duty of Congress 
to provide a remedy; that is to say, that it is in the discretion of 
Con s to meet this emergency without any suggestion from 
the Executive. J 

Very well. Carry that rule backward along the line and it 
results in this: The arising conditions in this country were to 
be made known to the people of the country by the Executive, 
and Congress was then to be called together. Now, if it was not 
incumbent upon the President to suggest some remedy for the 
evil, then it was his duty to call Congress together and say 
nothing about Se rere of the Sherman act; because, for aught 
he knew, and cer y upon his own suggestion and that of 
friends, it was within the discretion of 8 to decide for 
themselves whether they would repeal that act or not. 

If the President dared not trust party to follow his leader- 
ship in the direction of a measure of reform and relief, certainly 
he ought to have trusted Co: to decide for themselves 
whether they would repeal the Sherman law‘or not. Instead of 
that he makes the issue that the Democratic party demands the 
the repeal of the Sherman law, but he makesno suggestion as to 
what should be put in its place. 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of approaching another branch 
of this subject and to answer the suggestion that the McKinley 
law has had something to do with all this—and I think it has 
had a great deal to do with it—I want to read brief extractsfrom 
two Presidential messages. One of them is from the message 
of the last Democratic President of the United States before the 
war, who had a Democratic Congress behind him. The present 
Executive is a man of original ability. Instigated in his use of 
language by the conditions that surround him, he does not have 
to copy from somebody else, and yet we find him using substan- 
tially the same language that his Democratic ecessor used 
thirty-five years ago, when he, too, had both branches of Co s 

In 1857 Mr. Buchanan, under the conditions which I have de- 
scribed, sent a message to Congress containing the following lan- 
guage: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements of 
natural wealth, our manufacturers have s ed; our public works are 
retarded; our yin — enterprises of different kinds are al oned; and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 
possessed all the elements of ma 1 wealth in rich a 5 
et, notwithstand: all these advantages, our country, in its mone- 
tary interests, is in a deplorable condition. 

And thereupon Mr. Buchanan asked the Congress of the United 
States to pass a high protective tariff law. 

The panic of 1857 was not so widespread as that of 1893, and 
yet the paralysis to business was in proportion to the business of 
the country very similar, and a Democratic President, without 
condemnation, so far as I ever heard, from the Democratic party, 
called apon Congress and insisted that the repeal of the protec- 
tive tariff law of 1842, which had taken place in 1856, was the 
cause of the breaki up of the industries of the country, and 
ein, Clovelnen th hives this Co dated on th 

r. Clevelan m to ngress, da on the 
8th of the present shonin wae 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investments, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprises, suddenly financial distrust 
and fear have sprung up on every side. 

And then, for quantity, he goes on and tells the same tale of 
woe that Mr. Buchanan in 1857 was compelled to tell as the 
result of the repeal of the protective tariff law of 1842. 

Mr. Speaker, the President might have gone a good deal far- 
ther. He might have said that there was a condition not only 
similar in many of its features to that described by his Demo- 
cratic predecessor in 1857, but also that there were many other 
striking features of the situation that had not been described by 
that predecessor. He might have stated that the unemployed 
men in this country amounted in number probably to ions, 
Ido not know how many; that there is not a paying, remunera- 
tive industrial institution in this country to-day; that there are 
moro idle men in the United States at this time than there have 
been during the whole period from 1861 down to the present 
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time. Labor is for the most part unemployed, and that whichis 
employed is running upon short-time and at reduced wages. 

he miners of my district, nine-tenths ef them, are without 
remunerative employment, and the great industrial concerns of 
the country are standing idle, hopelessly looking to a Demo- 
cratic Congress for relief. Railroad securities, bonds, stocks, 
and representatives of the interests of the poopie, in all the man- 
ufacturing and industrial institutions of the country, have de- 
preciated in value beyond all former precedent; the real estate 
of the country can not be sold at any price; the e ee 18 
looking forward to a winter in which starvation stare him 
in the face upon every hand; the iron furnaces are silent; rail- 
roads and other corporations are going into the hands of receiv- 
ers; business in every direction is paralyzed; prosperity on every 
hand has fled from the country; ruin stares every business man 
in the face; there is u widespread destruction of values; and the 
conditions are such that the business men of the country are 
looking on the scene of distress and destruction with little hope 
of the future. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we look backward along the line, under 
this challenge of the President, under this challenge of the Dem- 
ocratic party, to ask what has done all this. It is pertinent to 
this debate, and Iam not here to apologize for bringing it in. 
The President says that the Sherman law ought to be repealed 
because of the condition of the country, and it is pertinent to 
study all these conditions and all the events oE paos years to see 
whether or not the Sherman law should be made the scapegoat 
to carry into the wilderness all these burdens. I wanttosubmit 
afew propositions, based upon a text of Scripture, and I intro- 
duce my subject without reading the text first. [Laughter.] 

Iam one of those who believe that a very small, meager, in- 
finitesimal percentage of the troubles under which we are labor- 
ing are to be justly traced tothe existence upon the statute book 
of the Sherman act, and I believe that the attitude of the Dem- 
ocratic party which supports the Administration to-day is the 
result of an acute, wise, far-seeing, shrewd, acceptance of the 
situation, in view of the dangers with which they were threat- 
ened the very moment the news flashed over the wires that 
Cleveland was elected President, and that both branches of the 
Congress was tobe Democratic. From that time to this there 
has been a steady purpose upon the part of a certain portion of 
the Democratic party to select ascapegoat upon which to load 
the burdens that were sure-to fall upon the people of this coun- 
try as a result of Democratic success at the polls. I call the at- 
tention of the House to the 16th chapter of Leviticus, which is 
particularly apr to this situation. The fifth verse of that 
chapter reads as follows: 


And he [Aaron] shall take of the 
kids of the goats for a sin offering, 
* * 


tion of the children of Israel two 
one ram for a burnt offering. 
* * * * 

7. And he shall take the two goats, and present them before the Lord at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregs on. 

8. And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for the Lord, and 
the other lot for the scapegoat. 

9. And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lord's lot fell, and offer 
him for a sin offering. 

10. But the gonn on which the lot fell to bethescapegoat, shall be presented 
alive before the Lord. to make an atonement with him, and to let him go for 
a scapegoat into the wilderness. 

. 
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21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
trans: dons, in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, 
and shall send Aim away by the hand of a fit man unto the wilderness. 

22. And the t shall bear spon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited: and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness, 

0 * = * e + * 


26. And he that let go the goat for the scapegoat shall wash his clothes, 
and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward come into camp. 


ughter.] ~ 
Ur Speaker, when the timber began to fall and disaster be- 
an to ensue, following the Presidential election, and the inev- 
table seemed to be coming, I think I can see the members of 
the present Administration assembled with the President. He 
had with him the regenerated free-silver representatives in the 
Cabinet, disenthralled from their allegiance to free silver, and 
they consulted together at Buzzard’s Bay, or somewhere else, 
about how to proceed to turn aside the public judgment of the 
eountry from the real cause of the coming crash, and they con- 
cluded that a scapegoat was necessary; and the member of the 
Cabinet representing Aaron prouy brought before the Pres- 
ident two kids, one of them the McKinley act and the other the 
Sherman silver-purchasing act, and I fancy a deep and pro- 
longed consultation was held as to which one of these goats 
should be consecrated to the Lord and which one should be dis- 
patched into the wilderness. 
After due consideration it was decided that, inasmuch as it 
would probably be impossible to execute the Chicago platform, 
as amended by the distinguished resident cf my own district 
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resident in Ohio—and inasmuch as all New York and all London 
would join in pointing out the Sherman silver act as the proper 
scapegoat, it was decided that the silver act should become the 
scapegoat; and they thereupon dedicated the McKinley law, 


temporarily at least, to the Lord, and decided to send the Sher- 


man law out into the wilderness. And now the scapegoat was 
backed up in the neighborhood of the temple, and over its head 
~the high priest confessed all the sins and iniquities of the peo- 
le; he confessed without qualification that all of the evils press- 
kg upon the business interests of the country were caused by 
the Sherman silver act, and was the willful and malicious act 
and purpose of the Republican party. z 

The Republican party having no representative at this pro- 
cedure it was an easy matter, and the confession was broad and 
sweeping, and thereupon it was decided that a fit man! should 
be detailed to send that goat into the wilderness,” and I fancy 
that certain movements going on about this Capitol justify me in 
saying that the “fit man” selected was the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that he has piloted the goat ‘into 
the wilderness,” and doubtless on his return, if victory shall 
crown his enterprise, he will 1 the duty made obligatory 
(Pen 18 5 by the 26th verse of the chapter which I have read. 

ughter. 

I will not pursue this illustration any further, but will simply 
say that the whole trouble has arisen because the selection, by 
whatever means it was brought about, destined the tariff law to 
be dedicated for a short time further to the service of the Lord 
and the Sherman law was to be the scapegoat. And from that 
day to this, through all the channels and communications by 
which the Democratic party console themselves, and encourage 
the hope that the time notcome when they shall be punished 
for their sins, and through all the channels in which they rally 
the people of this meat A to the support of their party, the 
peer e neve been taught that the Sherman law is the root of all 
this evil. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this law went into effect in 1890, on the 
14th of July. It was enforced honestly and persistently by the 
Administration. Fourand one-half million ouncesof silver were 
purchased every month. At the end of the coinage period silver 
certificates were still issued upon the bullion deposited in the 
Treasury, and nobody ever heard of any injury resulting. I 
desire at this point to insert in my speech the plank adopted by 
the Democratic party at Chicago on this subject. 

We denounce the oo an legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its 
speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the Fonai of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coin: of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
or be usted through international agreement or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall e the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe- 
cially necessary for the protection of farmers and laboring classes, the first 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

The Democratic party see a thing generally after they pass 
it—sometimes as they approach it; and if it is wise in them to 
make a denunciation of a measure passed by the Republican 
party they never hesitate. That law had been in effect for al- 
most two years when the Chicago convention met. It had added 
to the currency of this country about $40,000,000 per annum. 
When the Democratic party, with all its wisdom, assembled at 
Chicago it declared, in a voice that had to be interpreted (as it 
always does), its opposition to the Sherman silver law. I as- 
sume they said about everything that they knew of it at that 
time. 

It was then two years old. Under it there had been four and 
a half million ounces of silver bought every month. A hundred 
million ounces or more in the aggregate had been bought. And 
what didthey say ? They did not say that the Sherman law had 
harmed the people; they did not say that it had driven gold out 
of the country. There was no cry coming up from Wall street 
that the honor of the American people was being swamped under 
the purchase of silver—not a word of that kind. They never 
said that this law was an unwise law, an injurious law, a harm- 
ful law—not at all. I assume they embodied in that national 
platform all there was known of the delinquencies of the culprit 
up to that time. 

I imagine they did not try it for petit larceny when it had been 
guilty of highway robbery. They said this law was a “cowardly 
makeshift,” and demanded its repeal; and during the whole 
of the campaign which followed—and from that day to this—the 

uestion, what were the objectionable features which caused 
law to be thus denominated and denounced? has been the 
subject of discussion in the Eastern and Middle States, as it has 
been the und of the comforting suggestions that have been 
made to the free-silyer men of the West. What did the Dem- 
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ocratic party mean when they said that this law was a cow- 
ardly makeshift?” Why, the man of Wall street says the Sher- 
man act is a concession to the silver interests of the country, 
and is cowardly;“ therefore the people are asked to vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

In the Northwest, where combinations were formed, this ques- 
tion was fully discussed. And I beg to remind my Populist 
friends that they ought not to feel surprised or dissatisfied. 
They voted for Cleveland, either directly or indirectly, every 
mother’s son of them. They did it with their eyes open; they 
knew what they were doing; they knew the grand conspiracy 
and combination in which they were at work; and when they 
assisted in the election of Cleveland they knew of the existence 
of the Warner letter of 1885. They knew there was no more 
determined antagonist of bimetallism upon the face of the earth 
than Grover Cleveland. And they voted for him in Prolene 
tothe gentleman from Indiaua, who my accomplished friend from 
Ohio says stood ready to approve a free-silver law if Congress 

ad passed one. 

Inthe Northwest,and everywhere where the free-silver senti- 
ment prevailed, voters came up and asked, What is the mean- 
ing of this platform; it speaks of a ‘cowardly makeshift’; what 
is that about?” The reply was, It is cowardly on the part of 
the Republican party to pass a law to buy 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver monthly when they ought to have adopted free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver.” And without exceptionfrom one end of 
the Northwest to the other, and down in the South, the free-sil- 
ver men either voted directly for Cleveland upon that construc- 
tion of the platform, or they voted indirectly for him by defeat- 
ing the electors for Harrison. And now they come u here and 
wonder that the man who in 1885 could not wait to be inwugu- 
rated President before issuing his fulmination against the free- 
silver sentimentof the e now fail to carry into exe- 
cution a platform on which they themselves say they have put 
their own construction. 

And now comes the very eloquent gentleman from New York, 
who, as I gathered his language on Saturday, said that while 
the platform meant a certain thing—while it meant bimetillism 
under certain conditions which would protect the value of the 
coin, it was known then and is known know, and always was 
known, that no power on earth could execute that platform. 

Mr. Speaker, why was there not an injurious drain of gold from 
Wallstreet during those two years and upward? I admit that a 
vast quantity of gold went out of the country; but the country 
wasnot harmed thereby; and I want some gentleman who is wiser 
than myself (and there are plenty of them on the other side who 
are denouncing the Sherman silver law as iniquitous and against 
all principle) to answer me this question. 

he condition of this country when we came together was a 
condition which had been growing from a period which I will 
mention a little later and had been becoming rapidly worse; and 
I ask this question in all good faith: If it was the rain of gold 
from this country caused by the passage of the Sherman act that 
brought about the evil condition of the country—the failure of 
the banks, the closing of industries, the ruin of fortunes—all 
happening within a very few months, why is it that now, when 
nearly $29,000,000 of gold has either landed on our shores or is 
coming, there is not a particle of perceptible cessation to the 
terrible condition that oppresses the country. 

We have lost in gold 858,000, 000 during the current year, and 
have drawn back $29,000,000, leaving $29,000,000 only lost of cur- 
rency in the form of gold, while we have added $10,000,000 in the 
circulation of the national banks, and have just before us 2 pros- 
pective large increase in the same sort of currency; and yet 
there is no practical change in the conditions. Is it possible that 
when a patient is bleeding to death under the administration of 
Wall street finance, the stoppage of the flow of blood and the flow 
of the current back into the system is not to have any beneficial 
or appreciable effect whatever? 

Mr. P pomes the difficulty lies in another direction entirely. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that for thirty years in this coun- 
try—and I am now going to discuss this question from a non- 
partisan standpoint laughter - for thirty years in our history 
we have builded the institutions of thecountry upon a protective- 
tariff system. There was not a condition on the 8th day of last 
November in this country that was not due to the protective- 
tariff system. Right or wrong, wise or foolish, the industrial 
system of this country was the product of the protective tariff. 

Everything had been constructed on that basis. Our manu- 
facturers manufactured the articles for consumption. They used 
the raw material of our country, the product of our own labor. 
They borrowed the money of the banks and employed their 
labor with a view to prices and conditions that had been estab- 
lished by this system, and with which they were familiar. The 
merchant imported his goods from abroad, and bought from the 


domestic manufacturer on the basis of this structure of mercan- 


tile growth and greatness which has resulted from that system. 
He bought his goods at a price that he understood, for a mar- 
ket that he understood. ‘The laborer contracted his labor upon 
the basis of a demand fixed upon the value of the product which 
he was to produce. The farmer raised his produce with a view 
to the demand and necessity, and the capacity to buy of the 
laborer and the manufacturer. 

But suddenly there came into existence, at the end of almost 
the third of the century, a political party that declared to the 
country by the action of the Chicago convention, by striking 
out of that platform three great leading propositions by a ma- 
jority vote; first, that the Democratic party in this country cared 
nothing about capital invested in manufacturing industries, and 
would pay no attention to them in the adjustment of the tariff; 
second. that it declared the question of wages should not be con- 
sidered in the readjustment of this new condition of things; and, 
third, that the stocks on hand and the business of the country 
should not be considered by the Democratic party in the adop- 
tion of what? Why the new policy of the Democratic party. 

The Chicago platform as it came from the committee on reso- 
olutions contained the following declaration: 

In reduction in takes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. m the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
ance, so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
and capital thus involved. The process of reform must be subject to the ex- 
ecution of this plain dictate of justice. 

When the resolutions were presented to the convention Mr. 
Neal made an out and out free-trade speech, and moved the above 
paragraph be stricken from the platform and the following plank 
substituted, which was done by a vote of 564 to 342: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. e declare it to 
be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
cept for the purpose of revenue only. 

The plank of the Democratic party that was put there by a 
large majority of the convention, and which Mr. Cleveland ac- 
cepted, and the Democratic party accepted, and on which they 
carried him to a triumphant election, was that all forms of Re- 
publican protection were robbery and thatit is a fundamental 
doctrine of the Democratic party that the Constitution confers 

- no power on Congress to levy duties for any other purpose ex- 
cept for revenue and for revenue only, 
at party, Mr. Speaker, came into power on the 8th day of 
November on that platform; that is to say, that the country had 
notice that on a given day the Executive Departments and the 
Senate and House of Representatives would ba turned over to 
that party which had declared war on the system upon which 
our whole industrial fabric had been eredted. 

Now, sir, it is well for a student of history to go back to last 
November and take a survey of the situation. I undertake to 
say, and challenge contradiction, that on that fateful day, when 
the Democratic party carried this country on this porn, this 
country was in a condition more 5 thañ it ever was be- 
fore on any preceding date in its whole history, or than was any 
other country in all the range of human knowledge. There 
were fewer idle men to be found, and I challenge contradiction 
of that statement. Labor commanded a higher price than it 
ever before commanded. There was not an idle dollar in the 
country, and Wall street itself was more prosperous than even 
it had ever been before since it was known in business transac- 
tions. There was no hoarding of money in the banks, There 
was nobody who had not full and complete confidence in the sys- 
tem, confidence in the men who had administered the system, 
and confidence in Providence, that in its wisdom the same 
party which had done all this would be allowed to continue to 
administer it. 

Prices were remunerative if not high. As compared with 
present prices they were remunerative: Our foreign trade had 
grown until it exceeded the wildest dreams of the greatest friends 
of foreign traffic that had ever been known. We had it runu 
to more than $2,000,000,000 per annum, trade was being incre 
and business was being inaugurated everywhere. New lines of 
steamships were putting out from Pensacola and other points on 
your Southern coast. titution after institution was being or- 
ganized. Railroads were being pushed into the unoccupied ter- 
ritory. Iron furnaces throughout the country were in full blast, 
and their cheerful light was going up to heaven notifying the 
people of the United States of existing prosperity and warning 
them against change of conditions. 

Under the operations of the McKinley law, which went into 
effect in October, 1890, foreign capital had been attracted to our 
shores and invested in manufacturing industries; a new impetus 
had been given to the industrial enterprise of our own country 
and far and near the signs of speedy and rapid development and 


growth were heard and seen on every hand; the day of enormous 
prosperity was approaching, and there was hope and confidence 
everywhere displayed. Too much hope and too much confidence 
and too much assurance of the fate of our industries and the pros- 
perity of our country did not depend on the election or the non- 
election of a political party. 


What happened? rin mind, now, thatthissilver law which 
you are attacking had been in full force and operation for two 
years and four months. It was not 8 hours the rec- 
ords show it and no man can successfully deny it—it was not 
twenty-four hours from the moment that the intelligence went 
over the wires that a complete revolution was ordered in this 
country until the 5 condition was inaugurated, and from 
that day to this the headway and pathway of this Government 
may well have been described by the maxim, “It is a swift road 
to hell.” [Laughter.] 

One by one the furnaces went out, one by one the mines closed 
up, one after another the factories shortened their time. Why 
did they do that? Was ita mere senseless stampede? Wasita 
Wall-street panic? Was it an unintelligent curtailment of the 
business of the country? Isay not. Where is there an intelli- 
gent man to-day, if he were a manufacturer, with this threat of 
the presence of the Democratic party in power; the men ee of 
its presence, the threat of its mere existence under thit plat- 
form, and confiding as human nature does in the belief that a 
great political party will do what it says it will do—a violent 
presumption, I will admit, in the present instance [laughter 
what one of you at the head of an industrial institution would 
carry on your business? 

Let me ask you now to put this question to your constituents: 
What one ofyou at the head of an institution that manufactured 
something, anything, any one of the great institutions of the 
country employing laboring men, would make anything if you did 
not have a contract for its reception, and payment on recep- 
tion? And you would not even dare do that for fear the party 
who contracted to buy would find himself unable to comply with 
the contract at the end. What one of you who was a merchant 
would dare to buy anything to-day; and if so, what? The mer- 
chants of the country are buying just what they are compalled 
to buy from day to day. The manufacturer is making to-day 
just what he has orders for, from undoubtedly solvent persons 
who have ordered the goods; and this has worked a revolution 
from one end of the country to the other. 

Bear in mind, now, I am not discussing the tariff question. I 
am not here to have that controversy now. We shall have a 
great deal of that, or the Democratic party will go to protest for 

efault of its promises, for the robber“ is at our throat yet, 
and you are passing away a great deal of valuable time while the 
robber is taking your substanc from you, according to your 
views of the case. But I am simply pointing out how true it is 
that it is an entire revolution in this great industrial system, 
pecs that it isnot by any means the product of this Sherman 

W. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] that the volume of money is affected b 
the opening of Cheat Goad industrial enterprise. AsIunders 
his language the other day, he said that the erection of every 
new industrial institution made an additional call for an increase 
in the volume of the currency. If that be true, andif there was 
a fairly adequate volume of currency last November, there ought 
to be an almighty surplus in the country now; for 1 take it that 
the logic of that argument goes both ways, and that if the open- 
ing of a new industrial pursuit makes a demand for money, the 
closing of one will likewise congest the money somewhere: and 
therefore, rather than be trying to make more money, we ought 
to beoperating upon the industrial organizations of the country. 

ey Speaker, I hope that the Democratic party will be pa- 
triotic— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman is the possessor of a very 
sanguine temperament. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The Republican party will 8 be be 
patriotic; and we have the strongest assurance that the Demo- 
cratic party will be in the present instance, or they would not 
dare to launch an Administration measure upon the country and 
challenge defeat, or battle for success, basing their hopes upon 
the Republican minority of this House, when that Republican 
minority have been treated as we have been treated here. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I have a suggestion to make looking 
to the restoration of confidence in this country. The imperfect 
organization of the House has been such that I have not had an 
opportunity to present to the country my remedy, but as a part 
of my speech, in my time, I ask to have read at the desk of the 
Clerk a joint resolution which, in my judgment, would have done 
more than any tampering with the currency of this country to 
have restored confidence if it could have been introduced and 
then triumphantly enacted. 


` 
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J The Clerk read as follows: 


[Fifty-thirä Congress, House of Representatives.] 
Joint resolution declaring the intention of Congress in the matter of legis- 
4 lation touching the condition of the country. 


Whereas the eauses that have led to the present deplorable condition 
of the business of the country are not known so definitely as to present an 
ment of opinion, it is nevertheless universally agreed that one of the 

e ts, which has become a potent factor, is the fear everywhere felt that 
will change the ta duties upon articles imported from abroad 

co. indirect competition with American products, and thus unfavorably 


affect home uction; and 
Whereas the declaration of the ‘orm of the Democratic convention 
visions of that platform 


fo 1892 has caused fear in the country that the 
would be carried into execution by Congress, and such fear has caused great 
reduction of production in all classes of manufacture, thereby throwing 
out of employment large numbers of workingmen and causing a reductionin 
the wages of all who remain employed, whereby many workingmen have 
become dependent upon charity for subsistence; and 

Whereas if this condition is not immediately checked and confidence be 
speedily restored, at least in some important measure, wider spread de- 
moralization in all branches of business will follow, with all the horrors of 
destitution, idleness, bankruptcy, and all the incidents of such conditions: 
Now, therefore, as one measure of relief, be it— 

Resolved, That it is not the intention of the Fifty-third Congress to make 
radical or important changes in the principles of tariff taxation, and it is 
hereby solemnly declared that Congress will not gle page i age i revis- 
ion of the tariff laws, nor will it remove from American products, either of 
the farm, the mine, or the shop, that protection which now stands between 
the American producer and the fi ucer; and es: lly is it hereby 
declared that Congress will not remove from the products of agricultural in- 
dustries the full measure of protection now afforded by law, to the end that 

may be maintained at present rates and the producer be rewarded for 
his labor and capital by adequate prices. 

This declaration is demanded by the business interests of the 
whole country. This declaration by Congress would loosen the 
crippled wheels of industry, The cry comes upfromall over the 
country, ‘‘Letalone the tariff; let the McKinley law stand where 
it is.” The cry comes— 

From fo: where no fires burn, 
From where wheels no longer turn, 
From looms o'er which no shut leap, 
From merchants’ shops—which sheriffs keep— 
From banks gone up, from stocks gone down, 
From God-made country, man-made town, 
From Wall street men, from sons of toil, 
From the bronzed tillers of the soil, 
From North, from South, from East, from West, 
Business is crying with a zest— 

“Don't monkey with the tarif.” 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Have that passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Under the rules, Mr. Speaker, I am not 
permitted to ask unanimous consent to adopt this resolution, 
and I doubt that it ever would be adopted, but would be sent to 
some committee and be forever forgotten. If it could be passed 
and this body adjourn without day, the evils which now confront 
the country would speedily end. â 4 

But now, Mr. Speaker, coming to the question more imme- 
diately involved in this debate: Asserting, as I have already 
asserted, that one of the necessary incidents to a cure is to ascer- 
tain the causes of the disease, the comments which I have made 
are directly in line with the real heart of this discussion. All 
along through this debate it has been said that a great many 
conspiracies and crimes have been committed by the Republican 
party in the matter of the demonoetization of silver; and the elo- 

uent gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] has used 
the same words, which has become a sort of stale utterance by 
our free silver friends in a great portion of the Union, that the 
eoi act of 1873 was the result of “conspiracy, fraud, and 


stealth.” 

I do not see how it is very pertinent in a debate like the pres- 
ent one to discuss that question. I can not understand how it is 
important as a step towards relief to ascertain who the man was, 
or who the men were who were guilty of this great crime. In 
most States of the Union we have a statute ‘of limitation for 

reat crimes; and I believe under the laws of the United States 
elonies are barred by aspecial statute of limitation. But twenty 
years does not seem to bar the repetition of this stale and un- 

. truthful allegation. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there never wassuch a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the American Congress uttered by mortal man 
as to proclaim to the people of this Union that the Congress of 
the United States dropped out of the coinage of the country the 
leading item of silver coinage and nobody knewit. I will briefly 
recapitulate the history of this transaction, and do it only be- 
cause I want to treat gentlemen who come here, who seem to 
think that this is an important factor in this debate, with con- 
sideration for their zeal, if not for their judgment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mo) in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARTER. I move that the time of my colleague be ex- 
tended indefinitely, to allow him to conclude his remarks, 


There was no objection. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, in 1870 the Secretary of the 
Treasury [Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, ] sent to the Sen- 


ate of the United States a bill, with a report strongly advocating 
\ 
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the pasigo of that bill, and that bill contained three proposed 
changes in the coinage of the United States. It was proposed 
to omit the dollar, the 5-cent piece, and the 3-cent piece. 
That bill was pen in the Senate of the United States for 
nearly three years. ole columns of debate ensued, Docu- 
ment after document from the Director of the Mint, and the 
leading experts upon the coinage of the country were sent to the 
Senate, all of them but one, perhaps, &lvocating the dropping 
of the dollar, and one of them in strong language advocating the 
retention of the dollar. 

I shall put into my remarks a fuller and more detailed history 
of this transaction which I myself prepared for the purpose of a 
discussion on this subject which I have the honor to be engaged 
in with the distinguished member of this House from Colorado 
[Mr. BELL], and soon to apponr in a newspaper in Ohio. 

Away along in 1873 the bill finally came up for its passage and 
on its passage Senator SHERMAN of Ohio and Senator MORRILL 
of Vermont voted against the bill, and every Pacific coast Sena- 
tor, headed by the distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], voted ‘‘aye” upon the passage of the bill. 

That bill was not, asthe gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD] supposes, a bill without a dollar init. It was the origi- 
nal simon-pure bill of the Secretary of the Treasury, unaltered, 
without a Senate amendment being put into it; the bill which 
had been spread upon the record of the Senate for three years, 
and which been discussed in untold pagesof discussion; and 
ae gentlemen stand up and say it was done surreptitiously, 

wenty years afterwards there are found in this country men who 
voted aye upon that bill who declare that they did not know what 
the bill was about. 

There had been no recoinage act, as I understand it, from 
1831 8 Jam not right in the date), and the Secretary of 
the Treasury the changed conditions had rendered it 
important, and so it was that he recommended this bill. The 
bill came over to this House, and on the motion of Judge Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, the dollar was added to that bill—not the old 
dollar, not the silver dollar, in kesping with the coinage of the 
country, but a token dollar, worth four times what the quarter 
was, ten times what the dime was worth, with 386 and not 412 
gratos of silver that there had been originally in the silver 

ollar. 
_ That bill, after a long discussion, and after the whole subject 
had been considered in this House, went over to the Senate, 
with the addition of this dollar to the coinage; and then a com- 
mittee of conference of both Houses adjusted the bill to the 
original condition, and both Houses of Congress indorsed it. The 
paper to which I have referred is as follows: 


I enter upon the discussion of the questions submitted in this debate pro- 
testing that the first question is tota 7 irrelevant to the great issue before 
the American people, and its decision is absolutely unimportant. The res- 
olution is as follows: First. Resolved, That silver was demonetized in 1873 

h conspiracy and frand, for selfish ends, 

What can be gained by a discussion of this rag ar Did Adam procure 
Eve to purloin the apple and eat it, and thereby entail moral, physical, and 
spiritual woe upon the human or did Eve, with her seductive arts, 
m Adam and his deseendants into this scraps? We are here, and the sub- 

ect of our environment and who caused it is a matter of no importance. 

It is said that somet that happened to silver by reason of the action of 

in a former period of our history, has entailed financial woe and 
misery upon us as a ple. It has projected 8 and hard times 
all along the line. if this be so, it is pertinent to er a remedy; bat 
it is irrelevant and, in my Juagmens absurd, to discuss the origin of, or par- 
tition a responsibility. a man finds his house on fre and his goods being 
will not prove his dis ed greatness by suspending his 
h the fire and save his goods until he can ascertain 
whether it was the hired girl in the kitchen upsetting a can of gasoline or a 
flash of lightning from a passing thunder storm which set fire to his prop- 
erty. It would not be a very intelligent Par hal ag in the estimation 605 men 
of common sense, on finding a patient suffering with fever, who should re- 
fuse to administer remedies and save the patient from impe death un- 
til he could ttn, (oa the sewerage and plumbing of the residence, and as- 
certain the original cause of the fever. 

What has the question of responsibility for the actof Congress which it is 
said demonetized silver, to do with the condition of the country today? It 
was either a good thing or a bad thing, and who did it is totally unimportant. 
There isa large class of our feliow.citizens who differ radically with Mr. 
BELL as to the whole question, in and in detail, of who was responsible; 
but if it was settled, and settled beyond a reasonable doubt, it would not 
make a hair black or white in the pending issue before the country. The 
question is not, Who did it? 8 is, What is the condition of the 
country to-day, and what is wise, t, and effective to relieve the country 
from the present situation? But this is one of the resolutions which we are 
called upon to discuss, and Istand ready to discuss it. I do it as a matter 
of courtesy to my opponent, and in recognition of the terms of the debate; 
but I ptores without qualification that there is no possible good that can 
come 

Now, it will be insisted in this paper that there is not a shadow of proof on 
earth available to any mortal sustaining any one of the allegations of Mr. 
BELL. He says, first: “That a certain class was particularly interested in se- 
curing the demonetization of one of the money metals.” Replying to this, 
it may well be said that. if it is true as stated, it is a matterof supreme indif- 
ference. shness and self-interest are the motives from which a great 
many valuable things have uag: Every invention that the wit of man 
has conceived has spr fromself-interest. The establishment of our early 
independence of Great Britain was a matter of self-interest to Geet petit se 
There was a class during the Revolution interested in dec! main- 

our independence. The sup} m of the rebellion and therestora- 
tion of the Union found a mighty interested on the loyal side. Every 


goca song done en has emanated from a class particularly interested 


securing the resul 
But it is further said, second: The same class raised a vast sum for this 
purpose, and had their agents present in conference with the Com- 
mittee.” This statement is demurrable. The raising of a vast sum is nota 
crime in this country, nor immoral, although just at this time rather difi- 
cult of performance. He does not state in thissubdivision that 3 
use was made of the money, but in his third subdivision he says that the 
agent expended the fund raised for this purpose.“ If itis herein intended to 
becharged that any man in Congress was corrupted to vote for the passage 
of the so-called demonetization bill, the statement is absolutely, without 
qualification, wickedly and maliciously false. If it is intended to cast sus- 
picion by innuendoes and ask the reader to draw an unfavorable inference, 
then the act of writing and publishing this statement is not courageous, 
* fair, nor justifiable. I challenge Mr. BELL to the proof of his charge, 
and if he fail I demand that he withdraw it. 

His fourth proposition, that silver was demonetized by a committee and 
not by Congress; that the pur to demonetize was shielded from the 
people, is ridiculous, untrue, and a mere fable. It is a fiction that has been 
so often published and so often upon that some people have actually 
come 8 to believe it. 5 

His fifth proposition is worthy of discussion, and is the only one worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, and I propose now to. show that the act of 
1873 was a legislative act, dons aboveboard, without anything clandestine; 
done after a elaborate discussion, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and done by the procurement and support of the 
l dines! advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver. And this will be 

one by reference to the record and by proofs that no man can gainsay. It 
will be met by declamatory statements and loud, senseless, and unsupported 
shouts. The record will not be denied or modified, but the charges will be 
repeated, as they have been heretofore, in the face of all the evidence and all 


the facts. 

On the 9th day of June, 1890, in the Senate of the United States, Mr. SHER- 
MAN arose to denounce as infamously false the charge that the bill to de- 
monetize silver, as it is called, was ~ surreptitiously, done by stealth, 
unlawfullx.“ His speech may be found be: on the 6039th page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 9, 1890, and I only Aa rte certain au- 
thorities presented by him on that ofcasion, and refer the minded reader 
to the documents at large as they are referred to by him. And it may here 
be stated that it is aconfession of weakness or stupidity on the part of any 
member of the Congress of 1871 to 1873 who now states that the American 
prome and the American Congress had no knowledge of the passage of that 

e bill about which so much of faise statement has been made was sent 
to Co! t the Treas on the 25th of April, 1870. It 
© fifteenth section of the bill 
read as follows: Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver 
coins the weight of the half dollar piece of 59 cents shall be 192 and 
that of the quarter dollar and dime shall be respectively ono- and one- 
fifth of the weight of said half dollar; that the silver coins issued in con- 
formity with the above section shall be a Joust tender in any one payment of 
debts for sums less than one dollar.“ And the eighteenth section of that act 
provides as follows: Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coin, 
either of gold or of silver, or minor coinage shall hereafter be issued from 
the mint other than those of the denominations, rg arg and weights 
herein set forth.” Thus it was e y provided what coins should be 
issued, and all other coins were forbidden, and this same act, when passed, 
fad nim all other coinage acts. There was an a provision that no 
other coins except those mentioned should be issued from the mint. The 
names of the coins, designs, their weights and measures were fixed and all 
Others were absolutely prohibited by the face of the law of 1873, and on the 


face of the bill. 
Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied that bill, when it 


was sent to the House, by one hundred printed pages. The re fully 
stated the object of the and the reasons for the ch; and there were 
accompanying the bill reports from Robert Patterson, F. Peale, H. R. Lin- 


derman, James Ross Snowden, G. F. Dunning, E. B. Elliott, all scientific ex- 
perts, and the principal officers of the mints and assay offices. necessi- 
ties for the revision provided for in thisiaw had been set forth by Secretary 
Chase and his assistant, Mr. Harrington, by Mr. McCulloch and his assistant, 
Mr. Chandler, There had been no codification of the mint law for thirty- 
five years. The sections of the bill which discontinued the coinage of the 
dollar were elaborately discussed in these reports by all the experts. 

Robert Patterson A ae pres out the propriety of the abolishment of the sil- 
ver dollar, the half e, and the three-cent piece. and I quote from his re- 
port as follows: “Gold became the standard, of which the gold doliar is the 
unit. Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to the half dol- 
lar.“ The heading of this ph was as follows: “Silver dollar, half 
dime, and three cent piece continued, and coins less than dime of copper, 
nickel, legal-tender one-cent piece of one gram in weight.“ In this report 
was a letter from E. D. Elliott, late ac 0 Treasury Department, 
headed in capital letters as follows: “ The Standard Silver Dollar—Its Dis- 
continuance as a Standard.“ The bill proposes the discontinuance of the 
silver dollar, and the report which accompanies the bill s ts the sub- 
stitution for the existing standard silver dollar ot a trade coin of intrinsic 
value equivalent to the Mexican silver peso or dollar. 
ee 8 of the Mint headed his report as follows: “Discontinuance of 

lyer Do . 

Hon. James Ross Snowden headed his report as follows: The Present 
Silver Dollar Should not be Discontinued.” 

This showed that there were two sides to the question. It should be re- 
membered that at this time the silver dollar of our coinage was worth more 
than the gold dollar, for at the time of the introduction of the bill, to wit, 
the 25th of April, 1870, the silver dollar was worth $1.0312 in gold in the mar- 
kets of the world. There was, as I have said, the 100-page document sent by 

secretary Boutwell, and thestatement of these experts, and there was a letter 
from the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency who had charge of the Mint, rec- 
ommending the passage of the bill, with a copy of the bill; and copies of the 
bill were sent broadcast, omit entirely the sliver dollar, and calling es- 
pan attention to that omission in every possible way. With all this bs- 
ore Congress and before the country, the bill was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Finance on the 19th of December, 1870. The members of 
the Finance Committee at the time of the passage of the bill, and who had 
charge of the bill, were JOHN SHERMAN, JUSTIN MORRILL, George H. Wil- 
— 8 — N G. Cattell, Willard Warner, Reuben Fenton, Thomas 

Bayard. k 

The gommittee on Coinage in the House 5 of the bill consisted 
of William D. Kelley, Samuel Hooper, John ll, Noah Davis, Peter W. 
Strader, and John A. Griswold. It takes a man with some nerve to charge 
these men with surreptitiously and fraudulently procuring the passage of 
the bill. The man who does it ought fo havea large accumulation of 
good reputation standing behind him tojustify him in such à charge. 

On the 9th and 10th days of January, 1871, the bill was debated in the Senate, 
mainly upon other questions than upon the omission of the silver dollar, it 


is true. Ev understood the dollar was omitted, and everybody 
Phe En was pond tn full and a number of amendments made, 


agreed to it. 

and finally the bill passed by a vote of 36 yeas and 14 on the 10th of Jan- 
nary, 1871. MORRILL SHERMAN voted against the b Casserly, Cole, Cor- 
bett, N. , STEWART, and W every Senator from the Pacificcoast, 


than the old silver dollar, but this amendment was not finally agreed to, 
after full and elaborate discussion. The bill finally became a law on the 8th 
of February, 1873, nearly three years after it was introduced into Con: 
In the debate in the House Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, a most distin- 
ished financier, pointed out that it was not only proposed to drop the old 
ollar, but to substitute a dollar con 26) grains less than the old 
dollar; but when the House bill went to the Senate it contained this 384- 


Now, it will be seen that itis idle for any honest man N 
Was not known what the conference report contdined, becatise the Senators 


The 
House knew that the dollar was omitted, for it amended the bill in that re- 
spect, and inserted a subsidiary dollar of smaller weight. Both bodies knew 
that there was a conference eh upon the matters of difference between 
the two Houses. The Senate knew t the necessity for that conference 
had arisia because the Senate had rejected the House amendment. So every- 
body had notice, and it is a baby and cowardly and mean act to now set up 
that they had no knowledge of the facts as they existed. This charge of 
clandestine work in connection with the of this bill is old, stale, and 
utrid. Ithasno place now in the financial history of the United States 
tter than that AGAS NEIER Randolph to the doad mackerel—‘4it is fit 
to shine and stink, and st and shine.“ 

The late lamented Senator Beck, of Kentucky, as late as March, 1888, was 
misled into making this charge, and upon proof he ously with- 
drew his statement, and acknowledged that he had been misguided. 

But in 1876, in the House of Representatives following the act of 1878, some- 
body made the charge which Mr. BELL has the misfortunenow to repeat. and 
thereupon Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, a Democrat, who had given 
the subject a most careful and exhaustive study, ima speech in the Honse of 
Representatives on the 5th of A t, 1876, said as follows: “The 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], on the ad instant, stated that the coinage act ot 
surreptitiously and without discussion, and was one of the 


1873 ‘was 
ost measures of injustice ever inflicted on noe poopie- The honorable 
ester from Nevada [Mr. JONES] and the hono: Ə gen from Indi- 
-= HOLMAN) have made similar statements, and these tements 
ve to-d: 


try again 

by 1 8 38 Port. from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman from 
no! Fort]. 
tedious, but in order to refute them once for su to give, in a note at the f 
of my remarks, the history of the coinage act of 
of the Treasury Department and of Congress.“ 

In that a Mr. Hewitt cites the letter of Mr. Boutwell, dated at the 
Treasury Department, April 35, 1870, and gives the substance of all the re- 
ports to which I have already alluded, and then gave in his a com- 
plete history of the discussion in both Houses of Congress upon the bi 
showing conclusively that every member of the House and Senate and 
the officers of the ury Department either had full personal knowledge 
of the character of the bill or opportunity to know. Thus having ex- 
cerns ge broken down the whole cialm of BLAND’s, he closes his speech 
with the following fact: “I have felt it n to make this weary state- 
ment in order to prove that the legislation of 1 was not surreptitiously 
enacted, traveling over ground that has been occupied in PAS by other 
members who have ad e House, and in part by the y press, be- 
cause there is nothing so unpalatable to the American ple as ‘tricks’ in 
legislation, of which the Committee on Mines and Nining will be con- 
ous when it comes to be generes understood how far have exceeded 


the legitimate line of their duty in bringing forward this bill, which could 
never have been reported from the Committee on Banking a to 
which it properly belonged.“ 

Thus it is shown beyond a reasonable doubt that the of the coin- 


age act of 1872 was deliberate, above board, and perfect. 7 understood by the 
men whose duty it was to understand it and to know all about it. A faint, 
feeble, and owy attempt is made to quote Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, who 
is alleged to have said “that it by fraud in the House, never being 
printed in advance, being a substitute for the printed bill, never having been 
read at the Clerk’s desk. It was without discussion. the debate 

cut off by operation of the previous question.“ Now, the record shows 

— the Senate with the dollar out. The record shows that after 
a battle in the House the Senate bill passed amended with another dol- 
in to the House and Senate through 
Now, Mr. BELL, at the end of SUE tries 
position is, and how weak and contemptible is the 


lar in it, and then the matter came 
the medium of a conference report, 
will know how silly his 


position of the person who is attempting to cover up his own blunders and 
misrepresentations to his own constituents by pleading the baby act in re- 
gardto this measure. 


Accompanying the conference report was a statement made by the con- 
ferees, Mr. Hooper and Gen. Stoughton, than whom there never lived more 
honorable men. Stoughton lost a leg on the battle field, but never lost his 
honor or integrity as a man or Representative in C . Thestatements 
of the conferees show wherein they had made concessions to the Senate. In 
other words, they said, Wwe have a. d to doso and so and so and so, and 
among the rest that the House ed its amendment to the bill pro- 
viding for a silver dollar, and that the te agreod to the same, This re- 

rt exhibited at once to the House what was pending and what concessions ` 


Inaugurated, the men who had voted, as Stewart did. to 
in the Senate the dollar left out, began to throw filthand and slime 
and vile epithets and pe de t the men who first fought 


368 


the measure and afterwards yielded to the weight ot opinion in 


The statement that the clerk made an entry in that bill which had 
not been to in the bodies has been announced as false and ridiculous 
so often tht the author of the statement has even himself ceased to state it. 

An apology is due for the space occupied for this defense. It isa very 
8 charge that has been made, one which involved the in ty, honor, 

owledge, wisdom, acumen, and foresight of the Congress of the United 
States. It was false in its conception, ignorantly false, perhaps. Ignorantly 
false then and maliciously false now. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that no member of Congress has the 
right, in the face of such a history as that, to say that he did not 
know what was in that bill. Years afterwards, when it was dis- 
eovered that some people thought they had been injured by the 
passage of the bill, gentlemen who had promon its passage, 

entlemen who had urged no objection to it, took cover by declar- 
ng that it was a ‘‘trick” and a “‘ conspiracy,” and that they had 
had no notice of it. And once for all I now proclaim that hence- 
forth I shall as 3 be drawn into a discussion as to who it 
was that performed the seduction act in the Garden of Eden, 
whether it was Adam who gave the apple to Eve or whether it 
was Eve who gave to Adam, as into a discussion of the question 
of how silver me demonetized in this country. ughter.] 

It isaquestionof noearthlyimportance now. Our Democratic 
friends say the house is on fire, and it is not important to deter- 
mine whether the servant in the cellar upset the benzine can or 
lightning struck the cupola. aughter.| The important thing 
is to put out che fire. -The whole body politic of this country 
has become saturated with the idea that it is the Sherman silver 
law that has caused our difficulties. That was a law, in the first 
place, not based upon sound financial principles. It was an ob- 
struction placed under the destructive car that was being driven 
over the credit of this country by almost the entire body of the 
pero etree members of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate had passed a free-silver bill; the House of Repre- 
sentatives was an uncertain 3 upon that question, as it is 
now, and fear was everywhere manifested that a free- silver law 
was to be à by that Congress. Whether my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER] is right, as he thinks, when be says that 
55 ent Harrison would have approved that bill, or Whether 
he is eternally wrong, as I know, is a matter of no particular im- 


rtance. 

It would have been an unwise act on the part of the majority 
of the House of Representatives to have permitted such a bill to 
be passed if, by any honorable means, its passage could be pre- 
vented: It was unwise froma political standpoint; it was unwise 
from a patriotic standpoint, and, in my humble judgment, it was 
unwise from a financial standpoint. So it was that the Republi- 
cans on this floor, to prevent a headstrong, reckless act of the 
Democratic party, obstructed their forward movement by the 
passage of a law which was understood at the time to be a make- 

shift. 


It was very much such a makeshift“ as the launching of a 
lifeboat in a storm when the vessel is about to be wrecked. It 
was very much such a ‘‘makeshift” as the forlorn hope that 
seeks to explode the enemy’s magazine as a desperate, last resort. 
So it was that the Sherman law was enacted, and the Democratic 
party stood at that time, as they have always stood as a body in 
this country, in favor of what we are now told by Wall street is 
dishonest money. Why, sir, it sounds to me like the echo of an 
old-fashioned love feast to hear a Democrat announcing himself 
in favor of honest money! 

Away back in 1868, when the (young eagle of the West,” Pen- 
dleton, came to New York with his followers by the thousand, 
with greenbacks pinned all over them, flaunting the banner of 
irredeemable paper money, without the remotest hope that there 
would ever be any redemption for it, the Democratic party of 
New York stood paralyzed under the power and domination of 
that influence, and into the platform on which Seymour and Blair 
were nominated they refused to put an honest-money plank, but 
nn rod declared that they were in favor of the payment of the 

ublic debt with the currency of the country;” and, sir, from 
t time to this, out from the Democratic and around the Demo- 
cratic party as a political excrescence, if you please; as a legiti- 
mate outgrowth, if you 5 come every scheme of dis- 
honest money, every scheme of two values for money, every 
scheme of one money for the laborer and another for the bond- 
holder. 

When was it that the Republican party hesitated to declare itself 
in favor of a proposition looking to the making of the money of this 
country honest? And yet we find Democrats, constituting them- 
selves leaders of the minority upon the majority side of this 


House, calling upon the R&publican party to stand by honest 
money. Oy, God bless you, we were born honest. [Laughter. 
Way back in 1870-odd, when emerging from the war, we foun 
ourselves with a dishonest paper dollar, with scarcely the ho 
in the minds of the bravest men that specie resumption could 
ever be reached, the Republican party, in 1875, proclaimed to 
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the people of the country the unalterable purpose of their pirty 


to redeem every dollar of the paper money of the country in gold 
and silver. The Democratic party opposed resumption. The 
Democratic party everywhere denounced it as an impossibility; 
and when, pending the period between the pavenge of the re- 
sumption act, which was a Republican act, and its execution on 
January 1, 1879, by John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Democratic party everywhere, in the press and on the stump, 
took advantage of the pressure of hard times to proclaim the 
impossibility of resumption. 

he breaking of a bank, the failure of a commercial institu- 
tion, was heralded from one end of the country to the other, as hav- 
ing been Sbermanized.“ They danced with ghoulish glee 
around the prostrate industries everywhere, and when resump- 
tion came and every dollar of our paper money became worth its 
par in gold, the Democratic party laid every possible obstaclein 
the way of its full fruition. The name of JOHN SHERMAN stood 
then, as it stands now, the synonym for sound currency, honest 
money, and unfailing public and private credit; and to no man in 
this country do the business interests owe so much, and yet no 
man has been misrepresented and abused by the Democratic 
party upon this very question in a greater degree than he. 

The Republican party does not need to be admonished by gen- 
tlemen from New York to be honest. 

We have been honest all our lives. 
fought the battle of honest money. We have sometimes won 
and sometimes lost. Stinding here as the representative of a 
sentiment on this side of the House, Tam glad that the Repub- 
lican party has lived. One of its greatest honors, one of its 
chiefest glories, one of its grandest triumphs is that it has atlast 
brought even a small proportion of the resentatiyes on the 
other side of this floor to a consideration of this great question 
and to a repudiation of the sins of their party and the announce- 
ment that they are in favor of honesty at last. We have not 
lived in vain, my countrymen. [Laughter.] The Democratic 
party, or rather one end of it, is camping to-night where we 
camped thirty years ago. To-morrow night, or two weeks from 
to-morrow night, I trust the whole party will be in line with the 
platform and principles and declarations of the Republican 

3 glorious structure upon which that party has been 

uilt. 

The Democratic party is responsible now for what is to come. 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] said, and he 
said it with a sort of prophetic utterance, in form so portentous 
and in voice sò solemn that it made a thrill of horror run through 
me, thatif they vopn the Sherman act the Democratic pirt 
will never do anything again that is honest and right on this 

uestion. If I could only believe that—if I could only reilize 
that his party as such will continue its headlong course to de- 
struction, I would have no hesitation in bringing about the cause 
of the disruption; for out of the chaos of Democracy would come 
an element that would fortify the Republicans of the country so 
that they could march forward to victory in the future. 

What sort of an opinion has my friend from Louisiana of his 
party? Does he believe that they will procure the repeal of the 
Sherman act by fraud and false 2 dishonestly assur- 
ing the people of the country that they are going to take care 
of this question of bimetallism? We shall never charge them 
anything on account of any fraud in that line, for we are acting 
upon our own principles and not upon their promises. We are 
in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law because it has had the 
effect in this country, among other reasons, to cause the people 
of the country to look at it as a scapegoat, when in our judgment 
it has nothing or scarcely anything to do in fact with the exist- 
ing condition of things in the country. And because I believe 
that the Democratic party ought to have in the fullest measure 
uncontrolled jurisdiction of this mighty question, and because 
it is the opinion of the Democratic Ad tration that this law 
stands in the vie o the prosperity of the country, and because 
of the reasons which I have assigned for the original passage of 
the Sherman act, I stand ready to vote for its repeal ultimately, 
if compelled to do so, without conditions. 

In this connection, and in further support and explanation of 
my vote, I here incorporate in this discussion the remainin 
portion of the paper to which I have heretofore referred, an 
which was a part of the newspaper debate about which I spoke. 
The question was submitted to usin the form of a resolution, 
and that resolution and my argument thereon is as follows: 

Now, then, the second resolution is as follows: ‘Resolved, That the 


United States should immediately pass a law for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on a parity of 16 of silver tol of gold.” I propose to pre- 


For thirty years we have 


sent a few v simple suggestions in regard to this question, and address 
those su, ‘ons to the farmer, mechanic, laboring man, business man, and 
others of the United States not directly interested in the sale of the com- 


modity known as silver ore, and which is mined in enormous quantities 
from the mines of the State of Colorado and the little spot of earth called 
Nevada, upon which exist about as many men, women, and ren as are 
in one-third of the city of Toledo, but who are represented in Congress by two 


1893. 


Senators and one Re mtative, all of them not only owners of silver 
mines, but one of them one of the largest silver operators in the world, but 


representative of the special natural monopoly known as silver mines. 
e mints of the United States are the pro} of the ced — TA 


States. 8 were builded with the money of the peop) 


coolly pro by theowners of these mines that their commodity shall be 
treated i differently; that the product of their mines shall not stand on an 
ual foo with the iron es of Mich: or Alabama, or the coal mines 


of Ohio or West Virginia, but that they shall be permitted to carry anywhere 
from 56 to70 cents’ worth of crude silver to the mintand takeouteither a sil- 
ver dollar backed by this Government, and as good as gold, or take the note of 
this Government, the note of the farmer, mechanic, and laboring man of this 
ore for a dollar, and speculate to the extent of from 30 to 44 cents on 
the dollar. 

Prices of everything else that we produce are to be regulated by the great 
law of supply and demand, but the price of silver is to be regulated by a cast- 
fron measure, and that measure so adjusted as to pay an enormous profit 
into the kets of these producers. is is a bird’s-eye view of this ques- 
tion. Itis the sublimation of impudence. The utterances now going out 
from the silver States, when they are not threats of blood, carn: civil 
war, and anarchy, are statements that the silver-mine owners of Nevada, 
Colorado, and other localities can not produce silver profitably at 70 cents 
per ounce. Well, Mr. Editor, neither does the farmer of Ohio produce whea: 
oats, horses, cattle, or wool profitably. Shall the Government step in an 
aid the one and refuse the other? The labo: men of the country are not 
being compensated as a whole very liberally. Shall the Government inter- 
fere and raise their wagon Upon what meat does this Cæsar of natural 
monopoly feed that he grown so great in his demands u this Govern- 
ment, and upon the people of this Government, and upon the taxes paid by 
the peopleof this agpi N 

Mr. BELL states that a large portion of our national and otherindebtedness 
was created when silver was money, and asserts that common honesty re- 
quires these debts to be paid in silvermoney Atahasty glance, there seems 
to be much force in this suggestion, but when we consider that when these 
debts were contracted silver was worth nearly 50 pence per ounce in the 
markets of the world, and thatit has now man tofall to about 88 pence 
per ounce, what does he say to this pro tion from the standpoint of hon- 
est dealing among honest men? The claim that gora has appreciated and 
that silver has not depreciated will not bear careful scrutiny, when it is con- 
sidered we are buying silver at the Treasury Department now and paying 
for it in silver certificates representing silver dollars, and at par with gold. 
Nor is it true that the free and unlimited coinage of silver would appreciate 
the actual value of silver in the markets of the world. It would appreciate 
silver in the hands of the silver-mine owners and nobody else. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands, when the Sherman silver bill went intoeffect, that it was 
a mighty gain for the silver owners, for it provided a constant market for 
substantially the entire silver product of the United States. And silver 
rapidly advanced until, Irecollect, an ounce of silver sold for $1.20, within 9 
cents of pa with gold; then it was claimed on all hands that “fair treat- 
ment will bring silver up to an equality, and we shall have no disparity in 
these coins between gold and silver.” But the mine owners began to de- 
velop unheard-of reserves of silver wealth, and notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernment has furnished a constant market for the American K uct, silver 
is a drug on the market at a little aboye 70 cents per ounce. hy? Simply 
because silver is a metal and commodity. 

At the time of the wry, aS the Sherman bill the silver production of the 
world was, in 1889, 125,000, ounces, and because of this increased demand 
the fae of 1892 was 152,000,000 ounces. It had been but ninety million 
in 1885. And the price fell from 42 pence per ounce in 1885 to 38 pence at the 
end of 1892. So we find that the product of the world rose to an enormous 

r cent per ounce, and the price dropped as above stated. And everybody 

ows that the production of silver can be increased indefinitely. The clear- 
headed men of Colorado, not tainted by anarchy, with no blood on their 
bridle reins,” and who are not doing any act to encourage and stimulate 
mobs and threats of violence, know very well that with the present condition 
of the Colorado mines, silver to an indefinite amount, with such gold product 
as is found mixed with it, can be produced at a much greater profit to the 
mine owners than is paid in the markets of the country for the wheat and 
other products of the farmer. If the prices of silver under the enormous 
impetus of the Sherman act had remained then at the prices it was 3 
when the bill „there would have been some ground for the friends o: 
silver to stand upon. But it did not. It fell in the market. and 
all the commodities of the country. 

The gentleman says there is no country in the world which can come so 
near ting with a Chinese wall around it as can the American continent, 
and then closes his argument by a strong inferential appeal to protective 
1 lation by the Government. He should remember that the doctrine upon 

ch he het his party stand is that legislation by the Government to fayor 
one interest above another is unfair. e must remember that it is no more 
justly ape rare of our Government to legislate to create value in Colo- 
radio me than to create value in Ohio wool: And it isa r and con- 
a government that will listen to the appeals of men who are simply 
proclaiming that their poate are not sufficient to justify the production of 
a commodity, and at the same time refuse to protect the markets of their 
own country for the benefit of the labor and capital thereof. 


down 


But I warn the Democratic party of the country that they 
must come together upon some issue. The people of this coun- 
try are aroused on this question as they never were before ; they 
are determined that no party in power shall longer exist if it is 
divided on this great question. You must have something upon 
which you can stand. You must have some platform upon 
which you can agree; you must never again (and I trust I s 
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be gratified in this respect) issue a platform that can be declared 
to be one thing in New York and a vituly different ra in an- 
other section of the country. I never had any doubt what the 
legal construction of the 2 platform was. 

never had any doubt that it was a declaration in favor of free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. To my mind it was always clear 
that no intelligent man reading that platform, giving to the 
8 language its due force and allowing to parts of the 
declaration their just construction, could avoid the conclusion 
that it was a declaration in favor of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. It was so discussed in my part of the country; it 
was so understood out there; and it seems now that it was so un- 
derstood by gentlemen who were willing to trust the Democratic 
party; and it is even now so understood by some of the members 
of one end of the party on the other side of this House. 

The people of this e pan rely upon the Republicans in 
Congress to do their duty. e can not afford to vote to putthe 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland“ in a hole.“ We can not afford 
to be influenced in our vote upon this momentous question by any 
desire for partisan advantage or any hope of the disruption ol 
the Democratic party. The criterion of our vote, the basis of 
our judgment, must whatever intelligence we have on this 
subject, and we will be instigated and inspired by our never ceas- 
ing love of country and patriotic devotion to that which is her 
best interest. Pe applause.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in the remarks which 
I shall make I shail not be led off by the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat [Mr. GROSVENOR]. We agree with him that 
the house is on fire; but whether we should flee from the house 
at the present time, or hunt up the Republican who set it on fire 
before he escapes, is a matter which we will determine for our- 
selves so long as we hold a majority on this floor. 

There was one revelation which I was glad to hear from the 
entleman’s lips; and I assure the House that to us of the West 
t was a revelation. At any rate, it is an assertion that we have 

not frequently heard in our part of the country—the assertion 
that the Republican purty was born honest. e are pleased to 
believe that this is true, because all parties ought to have some 
honest period in their existence. . 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring my discussion at once to the 
question of the cause of the present depressed condition of our 
country, and to so state this cause that my meaning may not be 
misunderstood. I have here a copy of an open letter tten by 
a gentleman, Mr. John B. Henderson, who once served in the 
Senate of the United Stutes from our State, and who is now set- 
ting himself up as an adviser of our Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, a gentleman who in the first instance served from the 
State of Missouri as a Democratic Senator and then succeeded 
himself asa Republican Senator. This letter, which the Asso- 
ciated Press took up and published from one end of the country 
to the other, and that the advocites of a single gold standard 
have circulated thousands of throughout this country, is now 
public property, and I propose here, on account of the high posi- 
tions he has held in the Republican party and his offering him- 
self at this time to guide and direct us in our legislation, to sub- 
ject his positions to some scrutiny. 

I ask the indulgence of the House to read this myself from my 
desk, rather than send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. It is in 
the following language: . 

To Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 


DEAR Sm: I promised to give you in writing the substance of my state- 
1 made to you in conversation touching the monetary condition of the 
country. 

I then expressed the belief that the present s' ncy is produced, not by 
any lack or insufficiency of our currency, but by the loss of confidence pro- 
duced among business men because of the bad quality or inferior character 
of a large part of that currency. 

1. There is no error of more common prevalence than that the abundance 
of money issues 5 to the commercial or business energy of a 
poopie Of course, a certain amount of money tokens are absolutely essen- 

ial with which to effect the smaller exchanges of commodities. These 
money tokens do not create exchanges, but the exchanges create a necessity 
for the tokens. Money tokens do not grow wheat and corn, nor manufac- 
ture cloth, nor operate railroads, nor sail ships. Labor and skill do these 
things; and, among a people entirely civilized, over ninety-five per cent of 
the exchanges necessary in these operations are consummated through the 
medium of bank checks. Experience demonstrates that this modeof ex- 
change is more convenient, safer, and less expensive; and experience also 
demonstrates that these bank facilities become enlarged or contracted as 
money tokens become scarce or abundant. This is a business law as inex- 
orable as the laws of nature. Hence there is less danger in limiting the 
bulk of circula! money than people generally imagine. 

The bank check is better for anotherreason, to wit: that mone d 9 
its office, it ceases to circulate; it is removed from the volume o cula 
money and is forever canceled. If the exivencies of business demani 
another check, it is issued anew, and that, in like manner, is destroyed when 
its object has been accomplished. We shall never have a portons currency 
until every note nsed for circulation shall be destroyed on its return to the 
authority it, and no new note issued except for value and only atthe 
call of business demands. England has come to this, and America with 
England's experience will do likewise. 


Idesire now, Mr. Speaker, to bring up for consideration the 
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real causes which have led to our present condition. I lay down 
as a major premise in a syllogism, that I shall try to make, this 
statement: The volume of the circulating medium in any govern- 
ment fixes the price of its commodities. I did not say value, but 
price; for value is determined by supply and demand coupled 
with the labor cost of production. 

My first authority on that subject is from John Stuart Mill 
book 3, chaptar 5, section 4, and I will state that in the edition 1 
hold in my hand it is found on page 299: 

That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

Also, Walker in The Science of Wealth, pages 132 and 133: 

A general rise of prices follows the introduction of a credit currency, be- 
cause it isalways issued in excess of the natural volume of money; and con- 
sequently, as prices must, in the average, conform to the quantity of cur- 
rency, they will as itis increased. It is quite idle to attempt to evade the 
operation of this law. 

The same statement in substance is made by four other writers, 
which I have on my desk, among the number Adam Smith, in 
his Wealth of Nations.” But I need hardly quote authorities 
on so plain a proposition, and only do so because I make this 
proposition the basis of an argument.“ : 

I desire itto be remembered, therefore, that the major premise 
in the argument I shall make is, The volume of the circulating 
medium flxes the price of all the property of a country,” supply 
and demand remaining fixed. I do not say, Mr. Speaker, fixes 
the value. Value is one thing, price is another. Any man, as 
Prof. Taussig of Harvard expresses it, must be the merest tyro 
in political economy who does not keep before his mind a clear 
distinction between price and value. 

Next; I assert that the circulating medium of our Government 
consists of credit and money alike—credit performing the same 
functions in fixing prices as money itself does. This to me seems 
to be a cardinal proposition, and one that must be thoroughly 
established ere we can go far towards understanding the ques- 
tion at issue—the cause of the present financial crisis. I read 
from John Stuart Mill, page 327, in this edition; 

Buta more intricate portion of the theory of credit is its influence on 
prices; the chief cause of most of the mercantile phenomena which perplex 
observers. Ina state of commerce in which much creditis habitually given, 

ral prices at any moment depend much more upon the state of credit 

n upon the quantity of money- For credit, though it is not productive 

power, is purchasing power, and a person who, haying credit, avails him- 

self of it in the purchase of goods, creates just as much demand for the 

goods, and tends quite as much to raise their price, as if he made an equal 
amount of purchases with ready money. 

The same authority on page 336 uses this language: 

Money acts upon 8 in no other way than by being tendered in exchange 
for commodities. The demand which uuences the prices of commodities 
consists of the money offered for them. 

Again, on page 337, he uses the same language, and continues 
in these words: 

4 tion that odity will rise in price, 
PPT 
credit, from the producers or importers, as much of it as their opinion of his 
resources will enable him toobtain. Everyone must see that by thus ac 
he produces a greater effect on price than if he limited his purchases to the 
money he has actually in hand. He creates a demand for the article to the 
full amount of his money and credit taken together, and r: the price 
‘proportionally to both. 


The same author, on page 340, continues: 

Credit, in short, has exactly the same purchasing power with money; 
and as money tells upon 8 not simply in proportion to its amount. but 
to its amount multiplied by the number of times it Coir Me hands, so also 
does credit; and credit transferable from hand to hand is in that propor- 
tion more potent than credit which only performs one p 


T could read from this same authority adozen or more different 
assertions on the same subject, but I will content myself with 
reading from Perry on Political Economy, the Professor at Wil- 
liams College, in which IL find this language, pp. 357, 358, and 359: 

a cause of commercial crises is, in general, an undue expansion of 


Now, money acts upon prices only by being offered in exc! for com- 
modities; but 2 ave — that De may be 1 by credit 
as well as by money; when, therefore, credit is offered and received for com- 
modities, it has the same influence upon prices as when money is offered and 
received for them. The form which the eredit assumes to effect the pur- 
chase is a matter of indifference. whether bank notes, checks, bills of ex- 
change, or book credits; what acts upon the prices is credit, in whatever 
shape prn, or whether it gives riseto transferable or not. 

It fo ove from this 17 meneror there is an extens: Fi credit for the 
purpose of purchasing there w a corresponding rise of prices. 

He who —— his cash and his credit in purchasing creates a demand 
for the article to the full amount of his money and credit taken together and 
raises the price proportionately to both. ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do no violence to the principles of political 
economy or to any of the lexicographers of this country or Eng- 
land if I lay down this definition of circulating um, that 
circulating medium is anything offered in purchase of property, 
real, personal, or mixed, and that it consists both of credit 
and the money b, which all goods are purchased. I ask the 
members of this House to retain this thought clearly in their 


minds, as very important consequences flow from this proposi- 
tion, if I am correct in my reasonin 


I will now reiterate: First, the volume of the circulating me- 
dium of a country fixes the price (supply and demand being the 
same); second, any contraction in the volume of the circulating 
medium contracts prices, and any expansion of the volume of the 
circulating medium e ds prices, 

Bearing that in mind, I ou to tell us to-day the cause of 
the present financial crisis in the United States. There is but 
one solution of it, and that is that there has been a violent and 
tremendous contraction of the volume of the circulating medium. 
I did not say a contraction of the currency, but I said a contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium that fixes prices; that being com- 
posed of both money and credit. 

The next and a most important question arises, What is the 
ratio between the money and the credit in our circulating me- 
dium? John Stewart Mi 
Currency say 19 to 1; that is, of every $20 of business done $19 
of it is credit and $1 is cash, or as Mr. John B. Henderson 
puts it, 95 per cent of the business of this country, or nineteen- 
twentieths of it, is performed by credit. Bearing the forego- 
ing statements in mind, what will result if you frighten the 
business world? Cause the business world to become panicky. 
and what do we see? We see a contraction. A contraction of 
what? Of the one-twentieth—of the five one-hundredths? No, 
Mr. S er, we see the contraction of the credit, the nineteen- 
twentieths or the ninety-five one-hundredths of our entire eir- 
culating medium. What do we mean when we say that there 
is no credit in this country at the present time? hat do we 
mean when we say you can not borrow money even on the best 
of security? We mean, Mr. Speaker and members, that nine- 
teen-twentiethsof the circulating medium of our country is gone, 
and that tremendous, violent, and crushing contraction bea Doat 
operating under that inflexible law that I proved heretofore, 
“Any contraction in the volume of the circulating medium con- 
tracts prices,” and this terrible contraction has operated upon 
every dollar’s worth of property of all kinds in the United States 
and brought the price of itdown withacrash. How much money 
is in circulation at this time in the United States? I will change 
my wording: How much circulating medium that fixes prices 
is in circulation in the United States to-day? Bankers in Wash- 
ington City tell me, the metropolitan press say, the business 
world all tell us, there is no money in circulation and that there 
is no credit in circulation. What has followed from it? A violent 
contraction of that which makes prices, which contraction brings 
a reduction in the price of every dollar's worth of ꝓroperty in tho 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what system of finances does the Hon. Jno. 
B. Henderson advocate? He holds up this credit system as a 
blessing to our people, and asks us to tate England in going 
entirely to a system of this kind of circulation and he tries to ex- 
plain this financial panic by laying it upon the international bal- 
ance of trade. I will touch upon the question of balance of trade 
later on. Let us now see some of the other instances of the 
terrible effect of this credit system. 

In 1890, Baring Brothers, in London, dealing in Argentine secu- 
rities in South America failed for something like $340,000,000. 
Wheat went down 5 cents a bushel on every farm in Missouri 
within a week. What caused it? Was there less moneyin the 
United States after the failure of Baring Brothers, who dealt in 
Argentine securities, than there was before the failure? Not 
one dollar less. There was just as much money, but there was 
not as much credit. There was a contraction of the nineteen- 
twentieths of the circulating medium of our country, a contrac- 
tion of the credit, which brought down the price of every dollar’s 
worth of property in the United States. : 

I could give many other illustrations, but I need not take my 
time to do so now. I wish to say that our present financial sys- 
tem, based upon the fact that the circulating medium of our Gov- 
ernment can be contracted whenever a failure occurs, not only 
in the United States, but in any commercial nation with whom 
we have dealings, puts us and every dollar’s worth of property of 
the people of the United States absolutely at the mercy of men 
8 in large financial transactions in the United States, or 
1 any other nation with whom we hold large commercial rela- 

ons. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask my brother mem- 
bers of Congrsss to bear that idea in mind for a moment, that the 
present financial system of our Government is a system that ex- 
pands and contracts according to the reverse ratio of what it 
should expand and contract. When times are panicky and we 
need money the most, then the circulating medium contracts most 
violently, and you can not get money or credit anywhere. At 
the time when we may not need money so much, then we find that 
the money and credit will expand. here, now, is the money 
that should go out into the great wheat belts of our country, out 
in the great cotton belt of our country to handle these crops? 
Locked upfrom fright. Money can not be obtained now to handle 
farm produce at any price, cost, or sacrifice. 


ill and our national Comptroller of the 
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Mr. Speaker, do you see any advantage that any one man has 
over another at such times as this? 

pares A holds a note for $300 upon some poor fellow, say B, 
which note is secured by a deed of trust upon B’s home worth 
$1,500, and that note f due at this time of financial crisis, 
and A steps up and smilingly asks B for the money; B has not 
it, but was relying fully upon getting his note renewed or bor- 
rowing from some one else and paying A off, knowing full well 
that his home was worth five times the debt. He can not bor- 
row a cent of money, even on a Government bond, if he had one. 
What becomes of his little home? Gone! and with it the little 
savings of a lifetime of hard work. Who is enriched? The 
creditor by this most cruel and outrageous system that is so 
highly indorsed by Mr. John B. Henderson. 

Do you think I have drawn a fancy sketch? No, Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of poor men will, in this terrible rich man’s panic, see 
his little all swept from him, and his wife and little ones made 
destitute in his declining years. Yet this is the system of so 
much merit, in the eyes of our millionaire ex-United States Sen- 


ator. 

This can then be said to be the objection to the present finan- 
cial system of the United States: that it is hased almost abso- 
lutely on a credit system, that expands and contracts in the in- 
terest of the moneyed men, who are making the price of every 
dollar’s worth of property absolutely at the mercy of that class 
of people, and to subserve their wishes and greed. 

at would be the remedy? The reme y would be to give 
us a volume of circulating medium that would not be based upon 
the credit of individuals or banks, one that is not capable of 
contraction when we need expansion, but let us have a flexible 
volume of currency sothat when it is needed to expand it can be 
expanded and give us a volume of currency that will meet the 
changing elements of contraction and expansion. 

Understand me not to be making an argument in favor of the 
bill that we are told will be in uced by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. Iam not making an argument in favor of 
that bill. It may have objections that would cause me not to 
vote for it, but I wish to say that the present system that we are 
laboring under is the cause of the present financial distress of 
the Government. It is true that 5 now, no matter how 
small, may affect the condition. ecountry is in the midst of 
plenty, and this plenty should make a a eat fd condition of 
things. We have abundant crops andeverything was smiling on 
all sides, and yet we find a financial crisis come upon this Gov- 
ernment caused by the desire of some 5 to reduce us to a 
gold standard or force the issuance of new bonds. These men 
started a panic which has gotten entirely out of their control, 
and it has run over and trampled upon some of its originators. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in my op nion, that is the cause of this de- 
pressed condition, this terriblo financial panic now upon us. 

I was asked to state the other day what I thought was the 
strongest pointin favor of the free coinage of silver. I have now 
reached the partof my address where it is proper for me to 
state that argument, which comes in and dovetails with the other 
argument I have just made. 

i notice in Mr. John B. Henderson’s letter to the Secretary of 
the Preasury that he summarizes the volume of the circulating 
medium, and gives what he says is the entire circulation from 
1873 to 1893, to June 1. In thisstatement he alleges as true the 
statements gotten up by Mr. Foster, of Ohio, when he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in which he gives the volume of money from 
1860 to 1891. I desire to say, withall due deference to the gentle- 
man who gave out this statement, that these statements are not 
me and I intend to attempt to prove my assertion of their 

sity. ° 

We are told by Mr. Foster that the volume of the circulating 
medium in 1860 was $13.85 and so on up to 1865, when he alleges 
that the volume of moeg in circulation was $20.57 per capita. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will show this House how he reaches this 
conclusion. It is obtained, so Mr. Foster says in his report, by 
giving the whole amount of money ever issued and coined by 
the United States, then deduct from that the volume in the 
Treasury of the United States. then the balance, so he says, is 
in circulation: and therefore, dividing this balance by the pop- 
ulation of the United States at that time (which he puts at 34,- 
748,000) gives us the per capita volume of money in actual cireu- 
lation at that time. He therefore asserts that all of the money 
not in the United States Treasury is in actual circulation among 
the Pore 

I desire to say in my reading of political economy I wasalways 
taught that money held in reserve is not in circulation and does 
not affect the price, and it does seem to me that any tyro in po- 
litical economy ought to know this. This is what all the au- 
thors on that subject say. I will take occasion to read from one 
= two authorities on the question and ask your indulgence while 

0 s0. 


I will read an extract from the work of John Stuart Mill, who 
is, I believe, a recognized authority upon this subject: 

Money held in reserve by any institution is not in circulation, and does not 
affect prices. 

And again, on page 300: 

Whatever may be the quantity of money in the country, only that 
it will affect pios which goes into the market of commodities, and 
actually exchanged against goods. 

The same proposition is laid down by Mr. Perry, page 358: 

Nan, maney acts npon prices only by being offered in exchange for com- 
m 


rt ot 
there 


Mr. Jones, in his work upon Political Economy, announces the 


same proposition as does Adam Smith. It is hardly n 
to state that the only way money can be in circulation is by be- 
ing offered for goods. 


è must, therefore, if we want to honestly find out the amount 
of money in circulation, deduct not only the amount held in re- 
serve in the United States Treasury, but all the rest of the money 
held in reserve by all the institutions of all kinds in this coun- 
try that have treasuries and hold any reserve in them, and de- 
duct this entire amount from the entire amount coined and issued 
and then deduct from the remainder the amount of lost money 
and money shipped and carried to 1 8 countries. 

Every national bank in the United States is required by law 
to hold a reserve. Every eleemosynary institution in the United 
States holds a reserve. Every State bank holds a reserve. 
There is not even a Masonic or an Odd Fellows lodge, or any as- 
sociation or society of that kind in this country that does not 
hold some reserve in its treasury. Every insurance company 
holds a reserve, every school district, every municipality holds 
a reserve. j 

Now, as I have said, all the writers agree, and common sense 
teaches, that money held in reserve is not in circulation and does 
not affect prices. And yet, Mr. Speaker, we find Mr. Secretary 
Foster, in a long series of statements, and Mr. John B. Hender- 
son following him, alleging that the way to ascertain the volume 
of the circulation per capita is to deduct from the entire amount 
of money issued the amount held in the Treasury and divide the 
balance by the population, and that process, they say, will give 
you the per capita circulation. That is not true, sir, and I defy 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or any of his friends on this floor, 
to find any authority for it. No such proposition is laid down 
by the writerson this subject, nor allowed by common experience. 

Icome now to the question of the volume in circulation in 
1865. The volume given by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1865, from statistical abstract No. 9, is $1,180,197,- 
147.76. That, divided by the population of the United States at 
the time (I mean the number of ple among whom it was dis- 
tributed and circulated, which does not include the people of 
the States that were then in a state of war against the United 
States, for the United States money was not in circulation in the 
Southern States then)—I speak not of the volume circulating 
among the whole 35,000,000, but of the volume circulating amon, 
the 24,000,000 of people that used the United States EE. 
I find that it was $50 per capita, and this estimate does not in- 
clude the 7-30 notes, of which there were $829,992,500 issued 
July 17, 1861, June 30, 1863, and March 3, 1865, although these 
7-30 notes were legal tender, and more than 8180, 000, 000 of them 
were of the denominations from $100 to $10. 

And Mr. McCulloch says in his report for 1865: 

Many of which were of small denominations, went into the circulation as 
money, and all of which tended to swell the inflation, 

Now, if you add those 7-30 notes, the volume of money, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. McCulloch, was at that time 380 
per capita. But take out those notes and the volume in circula- 
tion at that time was, according to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 350 per capita, Another conclusive and con- 
vincing argument on this question is to be found in the high 
prices and flush times that followed the war, which to any student 
of political economy is conclusive evidence of a large volume of 
money in ciculation. > 

What follows from this, Mr. Speaker? 

The rightsof the debtor. I have felt at times during this dis- 
cussion—when gentlemen representing the single gold standard 
have charged that our people out West wanted to repudiate their 
debts—like rising from my seat and denouncing this falsehood 
as an infamous slander and libel upon the people of my State. 
There is but one class of men who are trying to swindle and de- 
fraud in this transaction, and that is the creditor who demands 
that a debt contracted when we had both gold and silver freely 
coined should be paid in gold. oronasingle gold standard. The 
volume of the currency and the value of the money at the time 
of contracting a debt becomes, in morals and honesty, & part of 
e le th have fought against all 

esire to say for m ople that we have fought ns 
wildeat schemes of inflation and repudixtion, and ever will fight 
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against them. All that we ask, and this we demand as a 


right 

is the golden rule offinance, that the debtor shall have the right 
to pay his debt with the same volume of-circulating medium and 
of the same value of money as when the debt was contracted. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is my golden rule of finance. We ask for 
nothing more, and no 7 ut a coward will dare to take less. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to read an extract from the work 
of Prof. Richard T. Ely, and I hardly think that the graduates 
of the Eastern colleges will venture to question his authority, 
especially the graduates of Johns Hopkins University, as he is, 
or has been, professor of political economy in that institution. 
In his work on that subject, page 191, he says: 


Nothing produces more intense suffering than a decrease in the amount ot 
money, and this is on account of the connection between past, present, and 
future in our economic life. He who treats every economic question as if 
every day were a period of time apart by itself, has scarcely taken the first 
step toward the comprehension of economic society. 

Obligations have been incurred in the past, and these are payable in the 
presentor in the future. Now, to decrease the amount of money raises the 
value of every debt and adds to the burden of every debtor, public and pri- 
vate. It increases the value of notes, mortgages, railway bonds, and local, 
State, and Federal bonds. It enriches the few atthe expense of the many. 

An increase in the amount of money does not have the reverse effect if it 
is small, because, on account of the growth of wealth, the continually di- 
minishing use of barter and the extension of trade into countries formerly 
out ide of international commerce, the opening up of new countries in 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere which need a supply of money, the value of 
money tends to a ent unless there is a growth in the supply. If the 
amount remains stationary the creditors are enriched at the expense of the 
debtors. When arbitrarily the amount of money is decreased it amounts 


to virtual robbery of the debtor class. 

Amasa Walker, professor of political economy in Amherst 
College, in his work called the Science of Wealth, p. 134, says: 

Contracts made to pay money during the existence of a credit currency, 
but which mature and are discharged under a value currency, will subject 
the debtor to the loss of all the difference in the value of the two currencies. 

I hardly need read any other authorities on this subject; but 
as that great political economist, Vethake, has been quoted by 
one gentleman on the floor here, I desire to read from the same 
authority. I read from page 151: 


We are not trying to have the volume increased ; we are sim- 

ly demanding that the volume shall not be cut down one-half. 
We are making the honest debtors’ fight. 

The word “gradual” is italicized by the writer, not by myself. 
How gradual would it be if the bill of the gentleman from West 
Virginia goes through? Untold misery would answer. 

On page 173 the same writer says: 

On the contrary, when the circulating medium is une: tedly contracted 
opposite consequences will ensue. Creditors will then derive benefit at the 
expense of those who are indebted to them. 

Mr. Speaker, it will not be improper for me to use on this 
question a homely illustration; it may be in keeping with the 
surroundings. I have used this before to make this point clear. 
Suppose I should to-day borrow from my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] a thousand bushels of wheat and give him my note 
reading in this way: One year after date, for value received, I 

romise to pay to N. N. Cox one thousand bushels of wheat.” 

here is not a word said about moner Now, Mr. Cox goes to 
the Agricultural Report, saying, That fellow Hall, of Mis- 
souri, owes me a thousand bushels of wheat, and I want to know 
how much wheat was raised this year from the crop of which I 
have loaned him a thousand bushels.” He looks over the report 
and he sees that there have been raised 40 bushels for every 
man, woman, and child in the wheat-consuming world. He then 
suys, What is my interest what the crop shall benextyear? Hall 
has to pay me back the thousand bushels; and if there should 
be only half as large a crop next yearas this year, wheat will be 
only half as plentiful and therefore twice as valuable; still he 
must pay me my thousand bushels of wheat, because it is so des- 

nated in the contract.” We find him then wishing for a crop 
of say only one-half the size of last year, or 20 bushels per capita, 

On the other hand, I go to the agricultural report to find out 
the crop of this year, and finding it to be 40 bushels per capita 
I at once recognize it as my interest that there should bea large 
crop raised next year; for if the crop should be 80 bushels per 
capita I shall be enabled to pay Mr. Cox 1,000 bushels of wheat 
which will be worth half the 1,000 bushels that I received from 
him. In that way I shall be able to discharge miy debt very 
easily. I wish for 80 beret capita. 

Now, suppose we should in some straightforward, honest 

_ man, having no interest in our transaction, and ask him, Which 
of us is right,” what would be his reply? It would be, “ Each 
of i is trying to rob the other.” Now, my friends, I assert 
to- 


y that the Democratic party is in the position of an arbiter 
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called in to determine this question between the debtor and the 
creditor. Our party stands as did the Girondists in the French 
revolution, halfway between Sans Culottes and the royalists— 
halfway between the men who would flood this country with 
fiat money and the men who would drive us to a gold standard. 

In this situation the Democratic party says, ‘‘Gentlemen, that 
debt should be paid in the currency of the same kind, value, and 
volume as that which existed when the debt was contructed“ 
not in acurrency which has been subjected to any increase or de- 
crease. Mr. Speaker, that position is backed by every author- 
ity on political economy that has been published in the English 
language; not only that, it is in accord with the plainest tenets 
of morality and Christianity. i 

But, Mr. Speakeri I wish to read a little further in this con- 
nection. I did not know that so able a man as the gentleman 
from whosearticle I have been reading—ex-Senator Henderson 
of Missouri—would resort to things that I have seen resorted to 
by our little two-by-four Republican speakers on the stump in 

issouri; but I suppose they all imbibe their inspiration from 
the same fountain. His statement is as follows: 


3. Between 1863 and 1873, both inclusive. the balance of foreign trade against 
us Was $1,086, 440,587—that is, we imported intothis country during these eleven 
years, over and above our exports of merchandise, t enormous sum of 
over 51.000, 000, 00 . The balance against us was equal to 13} per cent peran- 
num on our total commerce. It began in 1863 by an excess of imports over 
exports of $39,000,000, and ended by an excess in 1872 of 182,000,000 and in 1873 
of 119,000,000. This long and steady drainage, lasting, without a single inter- 
mission, for eleven years, brought its legitimate fruit—a loss of a large part 
of the nation’s wealth, and with it the country's entire stock of gold. ‘he 
only currency left us was the greenback and the national bank note, which 
latter, be redeemable in lawful money of the United States, could not ac- 

an her value than the nback itself. 

Take the period of unbridled State bank issues of paper money between 
1848 and 1857, both inclusive, and we find a similar result. In a total foreign 
commerce in these ten years of only 4.367. 000. 000 the excess of our imports 
of merchandise over exports was almost 347,000,000, making an average 
loss of about 8 Paid cent per annum. This drainage of wealth resulted 
in the ic of 1857, whose severity continued until the depreciated State 
bank circulation was destroyed and substituted by the greenback currency, 
which, at first, enjo the confidence of the people, 

When we refiect that from 1863 to 1873 our e rts of gold and silver coin 
and bullion exceeded our imports nearly $674,000,000, it is not at all remarka- 
ble that the panic, beginning in the latter year, continued so long and pro- 
duced so much suffering. 


Mr. Henderson in his article attributes the panic of 1873 to 
the fact that the balance of trade was against us from 1863 to 
1873. That reminds me of the hackneyed and worn-out joke in 
regard to the doctor who, whenever he could not cure a patient 
in any other way, would throw him into fits, because, as he would 
say, I am the devil on fits.” Every time i have seen a Repub- 
lican cornered I have seen him try to turn his case into a ques- 
tion of “ balance of trade,” and then say that we are safe on that 
particular point, for so few people understand it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us examine this matter of international 
balances of trade for a moment. What do the authorities say 
about it? I think, in the first place, we ie 8 to apply to them 
because we recognize them as authority. I will first read from 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations. I read from Part IT 
of Book e I have the edition, I will state, gotten out by Dugald 
Steward: 


In the foregoing part of this chapter I have endeavored to show, even 
upon the principles of the commercial system, how unnecessary it ig to lay 
extraordinary restraints upon the importation of gece’ from those coun- 
tries with which the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this whole doctrine of the 
balance of trade, upon which not only these restraints, but almost all the 
other regulations of commerce, are founded. When two places trade with 
one another, this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be even, neither of 
them either loses or gains; but if it leans in any degree to one side, that one 
of them loses and the other gains in proportion to its declension from the 
exact equilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A trade whichis forced by 
means of bounties and monopolies may be, and commonly is, disadvan- 

ous to the country in whose favor it is meant to be established, as I 
shall endeavor to show hereafter. But that trade which, without force or 
constraint, is naturally and regularly carried on between any two places, is 
always advantageous, though not always equally so, to both. 

1 come now to an objection to an unrestrained trade with foreign nations, 
the discussion of which has occupied nosmall portion of the attention of tne 
pe economists of the last century; and, even at the present day, we 

ear it occasionally put forth by some among the more zealous advocates of 
restrictive regulations in respecttto commerce. It is this: that only that 
foreign trade is a beneficial one where the exports exceed the imports in 
value, occasioning thereby a flow Lod aye 2 into a country in payment of the 
excess or balance. Hence the exp on, "the balance of trade,” this being 
held to be favorable when the exports are in excess, and unfavorable when 
the imports are so. 

This whole doctrine was founded on the mistaken notion that the wealth 
and prosperity of a country depended essentially on the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals which it possessed; and it, indeed, almost implied the absurdity 
that those metals alone constituted what should properly be denominated 
wealth. From this doctrine, too, the important consequences were deduced 
that government should, in the first place, do everything in its power to 
increase the whole amount of exports and to diminish the whole amount of 
imports, and, secondly, that it should positively discourage all persons sub- 
jected to its control from trading with any foreign country from which a 
greater value is imported than is exported to it. 


In reading the article of Mr. Henderson’s I feel as if I were 
reading the writings of that school of economists whose sophis- 
tries were exploded in the last century. 

This whole doctrine, Mr. Speaker, was founded on a miscon- 
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ception—that is, that the wealth and prosperity of the country 
capena on this question of exchange of the precious metals. I 
refer without OnE D the following authorities: Mills, Book 
IL, ch. 15; Jones, P. E., pp. 545 et yee 

But suppose we use another homely figure. Suppose we get 
away from this learned nomenclature about international bal- 
ances of trade and all that, and get down to the plain question 
of what it means. Suppose two farmers, A and B, have adjoin- 
ing farms. A has a surplus of 100 bushels of wheat and B is the 
owner of a surplus of 200 bushels of corn; wheat is worth $1 dol- 
lar a bushel and corn is worth 40 cents a bushel. B says to A, 
„J want to get 100 bushels of wheat to sow this fall?“ A says: 
Very well; I want to get 200 bushels of corn for the purpose of 
feeding hogs and corn planting next spring.” B then says: I 
will trade you my 200 bushels of corn, worth 40 cents a bushel, 
and give 80 in addition for your 100 bushels of wheat, worth 81 
a bushel.” 

There isa trade made. Mr. Henderson asserts, with a great 
many other Republican writers who are afflicted with this dis- 
ease called b ce of trade,” that B is 820 rer, because he 
gave 200 bushels of corn, worth 40 cents, and in addition $20 in 
money, and that A is 330 richer, because he gets $20 and 200 
bushels of corn for his 100 bushels of wheat, worth $1 a bushel. 
I say this is not correct, but that both men are better off, if they 
are traders and know their business. Both are wealthier 
and both are in a better condition to prosecute their business. 
This is a homely phrase, I admit, but by such methods we can 
make clear and plain eg of this character. 

When men get mystified by talking of ‘‘ international balances 
of trade” an ordinary man is misled and is 3 not able to 
form any idea as to the nature of balance of trade; but yet this 
transaction that is carried out between two nations is precisely 
the same thing in principle as the illustration I have just given, 
and the plain man can understand ‘‘inter-farm balances of trade” 
or ‘‘ inter-neighborhood balances of trade” when he may not un- 
derstand ‘‘international balance of trade.” 

Now, to talk of the great financial crisis that the country is 
laboring under being brought about by international balance of 
trade is to me an absurd proposition and does not explain the 
present condition or the condition that existed in 1873. The 
condition now is, and the condition then was, that the volume 
of the circulating medium of our Government, as to nineteen- 
twentieths of it, is unsubstantial, visionary, fleeting, mythical, 
vaporish credit, instead of the money itself. 

f all the systems that I have the time to examine, I am 
inclined toward the French system. Do not understand me as 
standing here advocating a great national bank like the Bank of 
France; but a bank that can deposit $360,000,000 in gold and is- 
sue upon that 4,000,000,000 francs, and then, when a panic is 
threatened, in a period of nine days increase the volume of the 
currency 1,000,000,000 franęs, and send it out to the uttermost 
parts of France to there meet the increased demands for money 
with an increased supply, is better than a system like ours, 
where we meet an increased demand with a shrinking and con- 
tractingsupply. Before finally leaving this point I want to bring 
clearly home to the minds of the members of this House that as 
nineteen-twentieths of the business of our country is being done 
on a credit system, the contraction of $1 of cash money now 
means the contraction of $20 of thecirculating medium from our 


people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer briefly, in afew remarks at least, 
to this gentleman who has assumed the röle of advising a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury how to run the finances. Heis 
a very wealthy man, and he made his wealth by his knowledge 
of the law while he was in the State of Missouri. He is now es- 
timated to be worth his millions, and he made that money, as I 
said, by his knowledge of the law. That knowledge of the law 
consisted in knowing that bonds that were then being sold or 
hawked around at 20 or 30 cents on the dollar could be bought 
up by him and that the Supreme Court of the United States 
would affirm the validity of those municipal bonds. He there- 
fore invested in them, and he has become a very wealthy man, 
and now lives in this city. He desires to take a step further, 
and asks that these bonds that he bought at 20 or 30 cents on the 
dollar be now made payable to the bondholders upon a gold basis. 
My friends, it is not fair nor just, either to him or to the debt- 
ors. So much for that man. 

Now, my friends, come down to this proposition as to what is 
pa andright. Stand as did the Girondistsof France—halfway 

tween the two extremes. Is not that right? It is certainly 
right that the volume of the money of this country should remain 
unchanged until these debts are paid. Iam not going into the 
wider realms of other nations and the debts existing in other 
countries, and say that the United States should erect herself as 
a guard to keep silver from being stricken down in order to 
protect the debtors of other nations. Those debtors are notour 


constituents. They live in foreign countries, and we have about 
all we can do, after thirty years of Republican rule, to attend to 
the people of the United States. 

It is reported by the United States census that has just come 


out that the municipal bonded indebtedness of the various na- 
tions of the world, including their national debt, is the enormous 
sum of $27,000,000,000. The bonded debt of the United States, 
when we have added the national bonded debt to our city, State, 
county, and qu=si-municipal bonded indebtedness, is over $2,- 
000,000,000. This debt was contracted when we had the free 
und unlimited coin wwe of silver. This debt was contrected at a 
time when we had 4124 grains of standard silver in the dollar; 
and we simply ask the right to pay that debt in the same kind, 
and value, end volume of money; not to repudiate it, but to pay 
it in that kind and chnracter of money. That is nota tithe of 
the entire debt of the United States as it is variously estimated. 
But, my friends, let us put it upon a safe bisis. 

I make this assertion, and the census shows, that this debt is 
constantly increasing instead of dec‘e sing, and, therefore, I say 
to my single gold standard friends, ‘‘ You can not answer this 
objection by saying that the creditor of to-day is the debtor of 
to-morrow.’ cause this debt has been constantly renewed 
one year after another, and it shows a constant increase, until 
to-day the great West, Northwest, and South and Southwest 
owe the northeastern part of the United States aud Europe over 
88,000,00 9,000. This debt we must pay. A great deal of that 
debt consists of the bonds upon railroads secured by blanket 
mortgages. 

These railway bonds, as some man remarked to me a few mo- 
ments ago, are payable in gold, and therefore,” he said, you 
can give no relief to the debtor by having the free coinage of 
silver.” My friend, do you think that for one moment? If you 
do, just stop right there and think alittle bit. Just take your- 
self into your room and sit down and give the matter five min- 
utes’ thought. You will see that even if these bonds are paya- 
ble in gold, the debtor is in a far better fix when we have the 
free coinage of silver than he would be when you destroy silver, 
because when you destroy silver you increase the value of the 
gold by increasing the demand for it, and when you do that you 
will appreciate and increase the value of that debt, and force the 
poor man to pay that bonded debt in a circulating medium upon a 
gold basis instead of one upon a silver basis. 

Now, let us go alittle farther. . There is a debt of $8,000,000,000 
owed by the people of the South, Southwest, West, and Northwest 
to the people of the East. You say. A part of that is u railway 
bonded indebtedness which we have not to 17 My friends, 
think for one moment, and not one of you will deny this proposi- 
tion: Every dollar of railway bonded indebtedness of the ple 
of the United States has to be paid by the people of the United 
States, by the 1 and consumers, just as absolutely asif it 
was their individual notes, every time a merchant ships a pound 
of freight over a road. 

The passenger and freight rate is fixed by the board of rail- 
way commissioners of the State, if there is such a board, or b 
the tariff rates fixed by the railway companies themselves, whic 
rate enables them to meet the interest on their bonded debt, to 
create asinking fund, and then to pay dividends upon their stock, 
and to pay the running expenses of the road. 

Therefore every passenger and freight rate in the United 
States is a rate that recognizes that the man who buys those goods 
ultimately and consumes them pays every dollar of that debt. 
Therefore there is a debt, variously estimated at from three to 
three and a half billions of dollars, that rests upon the people of 
the United States, and we must pay it; and it is mainly paid by 
the people of the West and the South and the Northwest, the re- 
gions of corn and cotton and wheat. Wemust pay it to the peo- 
ple of the northeastern part of the United States and Europe. 

My friends, when you gentlemen carry this out and force us 
to pay on a gold basis, I tell you that we will only doit at the 
end of the last fight we can make in this House; but if you wish 
to be fair you will aid us in keeping the volume the same; if you 
want to be unfair you will try to force us to pay a debt of $8,000,- 
000,000 contracted upon a volume of currency that could not be 
less than $30 per capita in a volume of currency of about $15 per 
capita. 

I am very sorry to say that our Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. 
Carlisle] has not been in office long enough to entirely wipe out 
the Republican methods in making the report of the Secretary 
of the asury, and therefore we have the same old blank form 
for his monthly reports. 


I suppose that Mr. Foster, of Ohio, had a great many of these 
blanks struck off and the Democratic economy of Mr. Carlisle 
will not allow him to waste anything. Therefore he uses the old 
ones. The old one gives us what they say is the volume of the 
circulating medium of our Government per c pitt, and in givin 
that they say, Take the actual amount of all the money coin 
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and issued by the United States and deduct from it the volume 
held in the of the United States,” and they assert that 
VVV 
by the on of the to tes the per ita in 
. is found. TA 

Withdue đeference to the reportof the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, be he Democrat or Republican, that statement is not true, 
and is not sustained by any wares on political economy, I care 
not where youget them; because they all hold, as I stated be- 
fore, that money held in reserve is notin circulation, and can 
not affect prices,” whereas money is now all held in reservation 
and hence not in circulation, and that has affected the price of 
every dollar's worth of property, real and_personal, in the United 
States, as given by the pentema from Massachusetts |Mr. 
MORSE], who has probably looked it up, to the amount of $1,500,- 
000,000. Every shrinkage in value which causes a contraction of 
the volume of the currency in circulation strikes down prices and 
brings it down until you will have bankruptcy and ruin in its trail. 

I make this assertion, and I believe I will be able to substan- 
tiate it by the advocates of silver upon the floor, that if the Sher- 
man law is unconditionally repealed and we are forced to a gold 
basis and the free coinage of silver is stopped, all these debts of 
the United States that were contracted at an average volume of 
currency, say of $30 per capita, must be paid by the people of the 
United States with a volume of currency of $15 per capita. If 

ou drive us to a gold basis it will cause the people of the United 

tates to pay their debts in a volume of currency at least twice 
as valuable as that when the debt was contracted. 

It is not fair, it is not honest, and you can not defend it on any 
principles of politicaleconomy or on the greater and higher plane 
of morality. 

I did not intend to make any other remarks, but we are told 
what is the cause of the commercial crisis in the statement by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], and I am 
forced to pay a little attention to him. He tells us that the 
financial distress of the United States is due to the agitation of 
this question of free trade, or threat to come to a free-trade basis, 
and says in his remarks: 

Tbe effect of this is to paralyze business, throw thousands of workmen 
out of work, to destroy our home market, the principal market for agri- 
cultural products, by driving thousands of men who were former consum- 
ers into the business of last resort—agriculture. 

Although a yo man, I can recollect the time very well, Mr. 
Speaker, when agriculture was not the business of last resort.” 
T can recollect the time when the farmers were not only the 
bone and sinew of the country, but the pride and culture as well. 

Then it was that the farmer was the money-loaner, the bank- 
stock holder, the creditor, the patron of all t enterprises. 
The culture, the refinement of the land was then on the farms. 
The farmers then built andowned the fine houses of our country. 
His children filled the great universities of learning, and carried 
away their highest honors. But, Mr. Speaker, that was in the 
glorious old duys of uninterrupted Democratic rule. 

Then it was thought as fine a position as a man could place 
his son in was to buy him 160 acres of land and set him down 
upon a farm to live. In those days, when such a man was asked 

occupation, he proudly raised his head and said, IL ama 
farmer.” Agriculture was not then called an occupation of 
last resort.” 

I do not know whether the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would place it above or below, tramping,“ for he calls it “a 
business of last resort.” But there has been a time in the his- 
tory of all great governments when the farmers were indeed 
the last resort to save their country. They were the people of 
“ last resort” during the days of the Roman nation, when old 
Cincinnatus was called from the plow. They were the people 
of last resort to save this country from England when Putnam 
and Washington, and men of that stamp, were called from their 
farms to their country’s rescue. They were the people of last 
resort when both sides, North and South, enrolled three-fourths 
of the bravest soldiers that ever fought upon any battle field 
from the farms of this land. The farmers have always been the 
people of last resort to save their country inan hour of peril. 

hen the voice of liberty, stifled, smothered, and choked b 
tyranny and oppression, has appealed to the farmers for aid, it 
has never appealed in vain. Their rough handsand sun-burned 
faces have ever been seen in the front line battling for the rights 
and liberties of their country. 

Often, in reading of the unselfish devotion of these men of the 
plow to the cause of liberty, I have wondered whether the grati- 
tude of nations was but a mockery and a sham to lure the brave 
to destruction, and whether their prorauna, blood-stained sacri- 
fices of the t would be soon buried in the grave of forgetful- 


ness. God forbid. 
And if there is anything of truth in the predictions contained 
in the letters written by the great English historian, Macaulay, 
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to H. S. Randal, of Philadelphia, in 1857, in which he predicts 
the downfall of our Government by anarchy, the great 3 
class will again be the last resort” to save American liberty 
from the red flag and hissing bombs. 

And yet, sir, we find this 8 from e e grey mee 
MORSE] who represents a Congressional district of that State 
and the large 1 Stove Polish Company, somewhere in 
Massachusetts [laughter], coming forward here and making the 
assertion that our people are now so desperately poverty-stricken 
that they are driven into agriculture, that occupation of last 
resort.” If agriculture is being degraded, what party did it? 
Four years ago last winter I went into a theater in St. Louis, and 
knowing that there were no great actors or actresses in town, I 
did not look at the name of the play until I had gotten my seat, 
and then I found that its title was Only a Farmer's Daughter.” 
[Laughter.] I sat it through to find out the drift, and what do 
you suppose it was? Why, it was a play to try to teach the 
American people that honesty and virtue could be found even 
among the daughters of American farmers! [Laughter.] 

That play was in line with the remark of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and I charge that it is his party that has brought 
upon us the occasion for such remarks and that has put such 
pa ys upon the stage. Dickens wrote Little Dorrit, Bleak House, 

mbey and Son, and Oliver Twist, and the other great works 
that have secured him a world-wide fame, to show that you could 
find honesty and virtue even in the slums of London. 

But here we find a man writing a play which fills crowded 
houses one hundred nights in New Yor „sixty nights in Chi- 
cago, twenty nights in St. Louis, the purpose of it being to prove 
that after thirty years of Republican rule you can still find hon- 
esty and virtue among the daughters of American farmers! 
{Laughter and applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

On motion of Mr. COX of Tennessee, the time of Mr. HALL 
was indefinitely extended. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. S er, as the time allotted to 
me has expired, I will come rapidly toa conclusion. I desire 
simply to say two or three words more, and to make a statement 
as a member of the farming class who is not ashamed to ad- 
mit his calling. I wish to say that the great agricultural Sam- 
son of this country has lain asleep with his head In the lap of 
the Delilah of Republican protection for thirty years, but he has 
waked up, and he has waked up ere hislocks are shorn. He is 
awake andrecognizes his enemies. He recognizes the party that 
has brought him to the condition in which he finds himself to- 
day,and he sees that that condition has been brought about 
through the process of closing the foreign markets of the world 
to his products through retaliatory and hostile commercial legis- 
tation, thus cutting down the prices of every that he had 
to sell fully 40 per cent and decreasing the demand for his prod- 
ucts by $750,000,000 annually. He sees, on the other hand, that 
it has increased the price of all the- necessaries of life that he 
and his family require fully 50 per cent beyond what they would 
otherwise be, and that by this negro fox-trap plan of ‘'catchin’ 
him goin’ and catchin’ comin’” it 3 him down 
until his business is called the last resort.“ I now serve notice 
on this House, and especially the Rising Sun Stove Polish 
statesman,” that as long as I am a member of this body no one on 
this floor shall ever s disrespectfully of the farmer without 
hearing from me on all such occasions. I will have my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ere I will have one word uttered 
against this noble band of patriots, defenders of liberty, and 
feeders of all. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] that the farmers have opened their eyes wide 
enough to be able to know their friends, and that they wil never 
13 putting in a vote for any Republican, although 
he may be polished with every ounce or every pound of the sun- 
rise stove polish that ever came from the factory of the gentle- 
man from isachusetts. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, I approach the discussion 
of this question with someembarrassment. I can notsupport the 
bill presented by my friend from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
for several reasons. The gentleman who introduced this bill has 
u national reputation. In my country in the past his name when- 
ever mentioned has provoked an outburst of applause. He has 


„acted in harmony with the principles of the Democratic party. 


I was astonished, therefore, when the bill to re the purchas- 
ing clause in the Shermanact came from that distinguished gen- 
tleman, for that bill, in my judgment, is in nowise compatible 
with the platform on which the gentleman himself as well as 
the President of the United States was elected. That platform 
declared in one sentence that the Sherman law (not the purchas- 
se pa of it) was a ‘‘mukeshift” and should be repealed. 
tlemen come here now and want totakeup the Democratic 
platform by sentences, and the first bill offered is in violation of 
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the first sentence of the declaration of that platform in regard 
to the financial condition of the country. Instead of 3 
with the written instruction of their party upon this question, 
gentlemen propose to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act to leave the balance of that law in full force and ef- 
fect, thereby placing this country upon a single gold standard. 
I say, therefore, that even if I could consent. to take up the 
declaration of the platform by sentences, I eould not vote for this 
bill, because it is not in compliance with the platform of the 
Democratic party. 

In the second place, I remark that the sentence in question 
is embraced in the seventh section of the platform; and that sec- 
tion, in its declaration upon this great question, must be taken 
as u whole. It declares t the infamous Sherman law must be 
repealed, but it declares also that we should have the coinage of 
gold andsilver upon the same terms. This declaration in favor 
of the coinage of silver upon the same terms as gold carries with 
it, necessarily, the 5 — 5 of the Sherman law. j 

More than that, I could not vote for the gentleman’s bill 
because it is in violation of the history and the record of the 
Democratic party in regard to the demonetization of silver. 
The Democratic 88 same upon which gentlemen 
here ran declared that the act of the Republican party in 1873 
in demonetizing silver was à crime against. the American peo- 
ple. If you re the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
and go no er, then where: will you be? You will be in the 
same category with the Republican party—guilty of the same 
line of action which you. have charged was- a crime in the 
Republican party in 1873. s 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from: Missouri [Mr. BLAND], because it carries. out the pledges 
and promises of the. Democratic party. It proposes to repeal the 
Sherman law, and in the same measure it proposes to give the 
people the free and unlimited coinage of silver—a thing that 
vo | have been struggling and clamoring and fighting for since 
1873. 

Mr. Speaker, in midsummer, and at an unusual time, we are 
called together by proelamation from the President to consider 
important legi on. 

hat is it that gave rise to the demands for an extra session 
of Congress? The reasons are plain and simple. From one end 
of the country to the other the people are crying for relief. 
There is, by estimation, in this country to-day two millions of 
ople who are without employment, and many of them without 
Reba Merchants are failing, banks are and utter in- 
solvency is threatening most of our propie In the midst of the 
most bountiful season with which Providence has favored us, 
and when the barns and granaries of the farmers are loaded to 
overflowing, we find them without a. market for their products, 
and their wheat will not bring more than 50 cents per bushel. 

These are the considerations we are to deal with, and every 
member in this House should approach the discussion with a 
fairness and patriotism that will result in a measure for relief to 
the people. The ery of the rigs is for more money, and to 
him who would say the circulation per eapitais greater now 
than in the past, E would reply, that while in the abstract this 
may be true, this wealth is, by reason of unjust and class legisla- 
tion and legislation against the interest and welfare of the 
common people, so unjustly distributed as to make it of no avail 
in relieving the prevailing distress. 

While New York and many of the Eastern States have a per 
capita circulation of between 8150 and $200, the le of my 
State, who are as thrifty, industrious, and patriotic as any that 
live, have only a per capita circulation of 26, and it is asad and 
solemn confession on my part, but it is true, nevertheless, that 
my people have a mortgage debt of $23 per capita, nearly four 
times the amount of money in circulation in the State, and they 
are better off than the people of any other State thus far tabu- 
lated except Arkansas, which has a mortgage debt of 813 per 
capita; all the other States ing higher up. to Republican 
Kansas, which has a mortgage debt of $170 per capita. While 
this is true, our friends propose by this bill to reduce the ability 
of the people. to pay almost one- by striking down nearly 
one-half the money of the country and thereby increasing their 
indebtedness in a like ratio, and have the audacity to argue 
that this is the mode by which to restore: confidence and: bring 
about general prosperity. 

To illustrate this: Suppose a man owed a debt of $5,000. and 
had 35,000 with which to pay it, and the Government should de- 
prive him of $2,500—one-half of it—which the demonetization of 
silver practically does, would this have the effect to strengthen 
the confidence of the creditor or the ability of the debtor to pay? 
Certainly not. It may be sufficient to satisfy the creditor class 
of England and America to thus strike silver down, but to the 
debtor class—the men who toil and labor and who pay all the 


debts, both public and private—they will not be deluded or de- 
ceived by such subtle and unreasonable conclusions. 
On this great pens affecting the interest and happiness of 


all the people I do not propose to make any one man, 1 he 
be the first in power in this Government, my platform. I pre- 
fer to take the a te wisdom of the Democratic party as ex- 
pressed in the C o platform, upon which the President and. 
all Democrats on this floor were elected. 

And here it may not be outof place to remind the Democratic 
contingent, who are standing here shoulder to shoulder with 
the Republican party that has brought all this evil and affliction 
upon the American people, that in 1884, when Grover Cleveland 
first ran for the Presidency, he did so upon a free-coinage plat- 
form, and he was.elected bythe American people; in 1888, when 
the platform was silent on that subject, he was defeated; and in 
1892, upon a free-coinage platform, he was again elected. 

Itis my, purpose, by my action here, to carry out every pledge 
made in that platform to the people, one of which was to remon- 
etize silver und give the people coinage of silveron the same 
terms on which gold is coined; and I never intend to be accused, 
Judas like, of betraying the people whom I have sworn to serve. 
I do not now, nor have Fever, indorsed the Sherman act of July, 
1890, and am anxious to see it repone, if the substitute of Mr. 
BLAND can be adopted by this House, and which is in accord 
with the platform. But if the purchasing clause is repealed it 
would leave the balance of the act in full force, and would not 
be a compliance with the sentence of the platform demanding its 


repeal, 

The latform declared that the demonetization of silver in 1873 
by the Republican party was s crime, to which I cheerfully as- 
sent. Now, to repeal the purchasing, clause of the Sherman law 
without going further and complying with the balance of the 
platform in giving the people a bimetallic standard would be to 
make us guilty of the identical thing we charged as a crime in 
the Republicans in 1873. Upon this 
people of my district to stand by the Democratic ticket, in a 
speech delivered in August last, I used this language: 


By the o plank of Spo apne adopted at C the Demoeratic 
party pledged itself to coin silver on the same terms on which 
to maintain the parity of silver, gold. and paper money issued 
States, and to abolish the existing premium on gold by the repeal of the 
bullion storage act through which silver bullion is demonetized and the 
coinage of silver discontinued. The Democratic theory of bimetallism and 
of the free coinage of the precious metals is clearly elucidated in this clause 
of the 3 3 

“Suc. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of in 
the future which should make all of its su rs, aS well as its author, 

us for its speedy repeal: We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
country, amt to the coinage of both gold and 
discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metais must be of ooa intrinsic, and 
exchangeable value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by 
such — — of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the * 
of the two metals the equal power of every dollar, at all times, in the 
markets and in the payment of debts, and we demand that all paper cur- 
rency shall be kept at omar aa ne as pear E ee hy ap 
this policy as. es y necessary for the protection of the farming and 
laboung classes, the first and most def victims of unstable money 
and a fluctuating currency.” 

This declaration of free coinags principle, without which the bimetallic 
standard can not be maintained, meets the demands of the bimetallist, and 
atthe same time cuts away the ground from under the feet ef the advocates 
of the single gold etandard. who have declared that the silver dollar is dis- 
honest money because by their legislation silver has been demonetized and 
gold forced to a premium—an altogether artificial and unnatural premium. 
Tho Democratic will not only. restore the equality of silver with gold 
in coinage, but maintain the silver, the gold, and the paper dollars at 

with each other. It has declared a policy that will be satisfactory to all 

— —.—— West and East, and with this declaration of policy it invſtes the 
support of all who are opposed to the single gold standard, to the unnatural 
——— on gold, and to the enforced contraction of the currency. This 

eclaration of our platform hasbeen misconstrued by the enemlesof Demoe- 
gt tee charge that it is not for free co: 

this construction is 

coinage. Butthe they s 
same intrinsic v 
This is not true. All that free silver men have ever aske: 
have the same right of coinage and that when this was given it that it would 
be of the samo intrinsic value of gold or be worth a um, as it was m 
1873; when it was struck down as a money by the Republican party. The 
ratio will be 2 Congress, it will not be laid down and measured 
the gold bugs of Wall street. Then who can su that Congress wiil 
make any improper ratio? If the ratio should be slightly increased it would 
not hurt the ple ofthe South. We have no silver mines. What we want 
is both me as money, each the equal of the other, and the right to pay 
our debts, public and private, with both. 


That was my understanding of the platform at that time; itis 
the way the people understood it, it is the way they voted on it; 
it is the wey I understand it now, and [ respectfully insist that 
it is the only sensible and reasonable construction that can be 
placed upon the platform. 

No man is more willing and anxious to carry out the platform 
than I am, but I wiil never cast my vote for a measure that in 
my opinion absolutely demonetizes silver and establishes a sin- 
gle gold standard and enriches the creditor classes of the world 


uestion, in urging the 
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and impoverishes and enslaves the debtor classes, and to vote 


for the simple repeal of the Sherman act with nothing more 
does this, and violates the purpose and obvious intent of the 
platform. Silver is named in the Constitution along with gold, 
and the two metals form the money basis of this country. In 
reply to what the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] said 
the other day, I quote the e of Webster, the great con- 
stitutional expounder. He said: 

Gold and silver at rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal standard of 
value in this country, and neither Congress nor any State bas authority to 
establish any other standard or to displace that standard. 

Silver has been used as money for over three thousand years, 
and the record of the Democratic party, from the date of its birth, 
has been to recognize silver equal with gold as the basis of all cir- 
culating medium in this country; and it is left to this Congress 
to say whether or not that record shall be broken by the Demo- 
cratic party, and that, too, over its solemn promises made from 
one end of the country to the other, and without which the Gov- 
ernment in all its branches would not have been turned over to 
it by the people. 

I warn you here and now that, if these pledges are violated, 
the man guilty of doing the same will be relegated to private 
life, and he ought to be. No man in the South or West who 
subscribes to this doctrine should be ever elected again to any 
public trust. 

Mr.S er, I was astonished when my colleague [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON |announced yesterday to this House that he would not sup- 
port the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon any ratio,and 
that he was a single gold, standard man. Why, sir, he has been 
one of the oracles of the Democracy in my State; he has been, 
or has assumed to be, the leader of our party there for years. He 
has been in accord with the Democratic party upon the great 
cardinal principles and policies of that party; and when he was 
a candidate for governor in our State I felt asif it were an honor 
to give him my earnest, enthusiastic, and hearty support. But 
it seems that the gentleman has turned a somersault, and in do- 
ing so he has fallen from his place alongside of the suffering and 
distressed people of this country into the armsof the rich barons 
of England and the gold bugs” of Wall street. Daughter A 
1 of sadness passes over mye when I look at the down- 
fall. I want to shed a tear over political grave. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not challenge the right or prerogative of 
any man to change his position upon a pubiic question; but I do 
think that whenever a man educates popie and secures a 
seat on this floor by representations that he stands upon the 
platform of the party—if a change so suddenly comes over the 

irit of his dream he ought to go back to his people with that 
change and say, “I am now upon a diferent platform; how do 
you like me?” : 

1 have before me a variety of hes made by my colleague 
to the people of Tennessee, and they were made under the same 
conditions that exist to-day—speeches in which he held out to 
them as a panacea for all evils, all oppressions, all afflictions, the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. Not only that, but at the 
last session of Congress my friend made a speech in this House 
in which he said what I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is believed by patriotic men, for whose opinions I have great re- 
spect, that the — — of silver is the Iliad of all our woes. While 
Iagree with them that the demonetization of silver was a crime against the 
pooma and contributed to their financial distress, and I shall vote with the 

ds of silver to restore it to its time-hono: place asa money metal 
when and wherever the opportunity is presented, Ido not concur in the opin- 
ton that its remonetization will b; the measure of relief which is claimed 
for it. Iam satisfied that a law restoring the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver would not materially increase the volume of the currency. I do not 
believe it would materially affect one way or the other the financial and mon- 
etary condition of the country. 1 think it is very clear that we need a larger 
volume of currency than we now have, but I fail to see how the yol- 
ume of the currency produces the evils which I have described. 

* > * * * 5 * 


Now, let us trace its | lative his since the close of the war and see 
how perfectly it has conformed to the bidding of its masters. In respect to 
the currency, it by the demonetization of silver. At the time silver 
was and as a money metal it was ata premium and was 
notin lation. Coin at this juncture was unknown to the le, and 
consequently the blow at silver was not then felt: and the people, even the 
wisest of the J aye seg in official life, did not realize or even know what had 
been done. No one but the conspirators dreamed of the far-reaching effects 
of this secret stab at silver, which had been recognized as a money metal 

history. Then followed the process of ra; 


from the earliest dawn of ap- 
proach to the resumption of specie payment, which occurred in 1879. The 
currency during that od a ated in value and all pro y corre- 
sponding’ roepe g leaving & vortex in which was swallo upinlarge 


ly de 
measure the prosperity of the Davpie. 


In t to the bonded inde ness, a policy of favoritism was likewise 
pesn . Originally payable in any money declared by law a legal tender, 
t was, at the expense of silver and Treas notes, converted into bonds 


able in gold and interest payable inthe same coin. In this way 
Bid the Republican erig ve stability to the currency and glory to the 
country at the expense o toiling millions and in the interest of the fa- 


vored few. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, with no o of circum- 


stances, no change of conditions except the tentative action on 


the part of India, the gentleman madeall these speeches to which 
I have alluded, and voted to promote the free and unlimited 


coinage of silver. But I suppose it may be proper, as a matter 

of justice to the gentleman whose seat I see is now vacated, to 

wed that he voted both ways on this great question in the last 
ouse. 


I propose to read a paragraph from the speech made in Galla- 
tin, Tenn., on July 28, 1891, in which my colleague says: 

Democracy attributes these inequalities in the condition of the people to 
several causes: to a long continued protective tariff system, to the oppor- 
tunities given the favored and protected classes to build up and maintain 
Within the tariff walls trusts and combines, which prevent fair competition; 
and the cutting off of the agricultural masses from the markets of the 
world. Our exports consist almost altogether in agricultural products. 

8 to the demonetization of silver, whereby the owners of 
accumulated wealth in this country, as well as in England, the greatest of 
commercial nations, have been enabled to realize at the expense of the peo- 
ple the difference between the value of gold and silver. 


This is from the Nashville American. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Yes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Has your colleague not admitted that his 
mental condition is different now from what it was at the time 
he made that ch? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Yes, sir; and to that I propose to address 
myself later on. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly honest in saying that I am 
curious to know what has produced this sudden change of senti- 
ment on the part of my colleague. What new light has fallen 
upon him? at new revelation has broken in on the vision of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? He has failed to state a single 
fact or a single reason that satisfies my mind as to the cause of 
this new conversion. So far us I am concerned, no power can 
cajole me; even letters from prominent men can not drive me 
from the advocacy and support of the pledges and promises I 
oe to the people who honored me by giving me a seat in this 


y. 

But my colleague said on yesterday—and he is generally a very 
accurate man, because he is a warm-hearted, able, enthusiastic 
man, for whose integrity and for whose manhood and courage I 
have the greatest admiration; but as we differ diametrically on 
this question I assume that I have the right to criticise his ac- 
tion on this floor. He said on yesterday: 


Smart men change, but fools never. 


Mr. Speaker, he ought to know, because he has broken the rec- 
ord more times than any one man I know of in that regard. 
[Laughter.] But he wound up his statement—and that is the 
point to which I wish to direct your attention and what I objected 
to, because I had hoped that at last he would go back to his 
first love,” and vote for tlie people and their interests; but he 
has cutoff this hope in the concluding portion of his speech, after 
stating that he was now fixed and intended to stick there, and 
the effect of this is that there was no chance for smart men to 
change now and fools never will. I refer to this conversion and 
his record to show, not that he has no right to change, for that 
is a personal matter; not that he is not honest in these changes, 
not that he does not believe he issubserving the best interests of 
his people, but simply to show that he was once right and stood 
for the honestmoney of the Constitution, gold and silver. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, he even tells us that 90 per cent of the 
people do not understand this question, but adds that the capi- 
talists and bankers do. I tell my colleague that he is mistaken. 
A little later on he will believe that they do understand the ques- 
tion, and also will understand the record the honorable gentle- 
man has made upon the question. But I will tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that he damnsa record that has cost him thirt; 
years of labor to make, and eats his words by the thousand 
not excuse him, though he eat two suppers and smoke two cigars 
every evening from now until this Con adjourns. 

But, sir, I have got another document that I want to send u 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read. The truth is, I am as muc 
astounded at the changes in this regard on the part of my col- 
league upon the silver question as Lincoln was after the first 
battle of Bull Run, when he had to pay 50 cents for a drink of 
whisky; prices are going so high, changes are so common, that 
no man knows what is to be the result, and nothing seems to be 
what it used to be. I send some extracts from editorials of the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, which I desire 
to have read and placed in my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Such stuff (The Constitution's statement that the President's m 
does not conform to the Democratic platform) might be expected from the 
silver-mine owners or their paid lobby at the capital, but when it comes 
7 a Democratic paper it is a symptom ot arrogant imbecility.—Hvening 


What about such “stuff” as this, taken from the Journal no longer than 
last year, at the time when the Secretary of the Interior “wrote the canr 
paign editorials”? 
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The repeal ot the Sherman law will bring about a contraction of the cur- 
rency that will be deplorable.—/ournal, January 4, 1892. 

Mr. Cleveland is in favor of letting alone the present silver act, which pro- 
vides for the coinage of 54,000,000 silver dollars a year. 

Governor Hill would have us — per that law and return tothe Bland 
which would give us only 824,000,000 of silver coinage a year. Mr. Clevel; 
is s pener 5 silver by 281,000, 000 a year than is vernor Hill.—/Jour- 
ce e ot the United States prohibits any State from making 
anything else than gold and silver a legal tender. Ii also empowers Con- 
gress to coin money and fix its value, and Co: has fixed the value of 
the standard dollar at 100 cents, not 67 cents, It correlatively follows that 
any State has the constitutional right to make silver coinage a l tender 
at the value giyen to it by Con. in payment of all debts which are not 
expressly contracted to be paid in other money.—/ournal, April 2, 1892. 

is the act (the Sherman law) which Governor Hill denounces and the 
repeal of which he says the Democratic pariy should demand. Its repeal 
would, of course, throw us back on the Bland bill, which would provide for 
the purchase of not less than $2.000,000 nor more than 51.000, 00 worth of sil- 
ver bullion a month—an act which, at its best, would decrease the ens 
at least 1 a ya eee beet 5 9 2000 ae af ual worst woul 

m at leas „000. A 
that's the sort of free-silver champion Governor Hill is.—Journal, June 
1802. = 

And this may bring up the pertinent inquiry as to what kind 
of a free-silver champion the President is. This man who stood 
near the President the campaign said these words to the 
Democratic voters of Georgia. This man who stands near to 
President Cleveland, now the present Secretary of the Interior, 
is the same man who gave voice to the sentiments which I have 
had read from the Clerk’s desk. I want to ask the gentlemen 
here who feel that they are justified in shutting their eyes and 
violating the solemn promises and pledges of the Democratic 
party, when they come to speak for themselves, what they un- 
derstand to be the position of the President upon this all-ab- 
sorbing question? ~ 

My position on this question is not new, but it is precisely the 
same as that taken by the Democratic party always. 

I indorse the patriotic utterances of Secretary Carlisle, made 
on this floor in 1878, and I quote them for their merit, with the 
simple comment that outof no changed views of his on this sub- 
ject can be evolved an answer to what he then said. 

He spoke as follows: 

I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual 5 of gold and silver coin shall keep 

with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Ac- 
cording to my views of the subject the han, robes É which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

e consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world. including houses, 

ps, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
so s Jaia from the permanent ilation, of the metallic money in the 
world. 

These words he spoke when he came directly from and was in 
touch with the pores who sent him to Congress. The calami- 
ties prophesied by the honorable e in 1878 may be 
quoted with approval by every Democrat in 1893, for there has 
been no change of front in our party on this question, and a 
simple repeal of the Sherman law with nothing more will give 
just grounds for such prophecy. What the people need in Con- 
gress is men of convictions, with the eourage to declare them, 
and who do not pander to other influences nor listen to the appeal 
of hired lobbyists, who infest this Capitol, and whose voices have 
been potent in influencing legislation on this subject in the past; 
for we had as well understand at the start that this is a fight be- 
tween the the creditor and debtor classes of this and other coun- 
tries, and either the people or the plutocrats must triumph in 
the result. 

The former are numbered by the million, while the latter are 
only numbered by the thousand. This warfare has been going 
on for ages, and the Shylocks are now demanding the last poun 
of flesh, while the people piteously appeal to this Congress for 
relief; and upon a vote on this question in this House the records 
will show who are the friends of the people and who are the 
friends of the classes,and who it is that have broken their 
Ponges and violated their most solemn trust, and the men who 

o this will be branded as traitors to their people and false to 
their best interests and betrayers of a solemn promise. 

Mr. Speaker, we were told on this floor at the last session and 
2 the last campaign by men who claimed to be Democrats 
that the financial question was of only secondary importance; was 
only a speck on the political horizon as compared with the great 
and only constitutional question, that of tariff reform; thatit was 
as a molehill compared to a mountain, and that the only thin 
that could ter Apes to the poopie was tariff legislation, an: 
that the financial question should be relegated to the baggage 
wagon. These same parties now stand up and tell us that the 
tariff is secondary and that the all-important question is the 


money question. Ah! gentlemen, this will not do. The leopard 
can aot change his spots nor Democracy its principles; what they 
then said was true, and it is true to-day. 

I papers that the financial question isno more to be compared 
with the illegal taxes and the tribute that is being wrung from 
the American people than a molehill is to a mountain. 

I favor the taking up of every question that affects the le 
and disposing of it, and we can no more give relief to Dini by 
piecemeal than the good doctor can give relief to his patient 
who has divers affiictions by the cure of one of them, and I am 
in favor of staying here until the needed relief is brought about 
if it takes until my term of office expires. We have promised 
the people relief, and our promises were not made to be broken. 
The people of this country have suffered for thirty years from 
broken neers and deception, and now that the Democratic 
party, which has always been regarded as the party of the people, 

as come into power, each and every promise that we made 
should be scrupulously complied with, and this we will not do if 
we vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. 

In thé same paragraph of the Chicago platform which pro- 
vides for the repeal of the Sherman law the Democratic party 
made another pledge that is coupled with it, and which can not 
be separated from it, which was that we recognized gold and 
silver as the standard money of this country, and that we should 
have the coinage of both without discriminating against either, 
and this clause was inserted ‘‘for the protection of the farming 
and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency.” Canit besaid that 
this was inserted as a vote-catcher? Certainly no Democrat will 
admit this. I insist that under the platform these two things 
must be taken together, because the coinage of silveron the same 
3 as gold carries with it necessarily the repeal of the Sher- 
man law. 

Suppose the platform had stopped with the single declaration 
in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law and had made no pro- 
vision for the free coinage of silver; who in this House will say 
that Grover Cleveland and the Democratic ticket would have 
swept the country as they did? It was the West and South that 
elected Grover Cleveland, and without this declaration he could 
never have procured their support. Mr. Speaker, the men who 
desire to demonetize silver and put this country on a single gold 
standard seek to avoid the force of this by asking us to wait 
until the people are ruined and until it suits the money barons 
of England and other foreign countries to have an international 
agreement as to the ratio between the two metals and the coin- 
age of silver. 

This dodge was never heard of until after the crime of demon- 
etization of 1873 had been effected, and its insistence inan Amer- 
ican Congress is enough to bring the blush of shame to the face 
of every American patriot. And whenever the people seem to 
be in the position to get this relief the emissaries of Wall street 
and London and Liverpool come here and cry ‘‘ international 
agreement.” They say we must not move until the British lion 
has lowered his growl on British soil. Timid,cowards, sneaks? 
No; but avaricious, determined to appreciate the debts of the 
a a and to depreciate their ability to pay. 

is is but a subterfuge of fraud as black and corrupt as the 
midnight shades of the ned, and a snare to prevent the peo- 
pie from securing their rights. We are told by the gentleman 
rom Indiana [Mr. BROWN] that they want to keep every prom- 
ise made in the platform. Oh, what a sweet morsel that is to 
roll under their tongues—but that we musttake it up by sen- 
tences! How long would that take? 

How long would it take you to get through with the tariff bill 
in that way? I say, how long would it take? What committee 
could ever make reports upon the different sentences of that 
platform? Logic profound! Satisfactory to the gentlemen, I 


suppose, who used it. Empty! Weare not to be deceived by 
this. If they are in earnest about carrying out the platform, 
why not do both at the same time and in the same bill? Why 


e two bites of a cherry? 

We understand these tactics. We have had a long, painful, 
terrible lesson in these side-track issues, commencing with the 
Bland billandtheShermanact. Mark it down, this is a fight from 
now until the time when the common people are restored to their 
rights. Once they succeed in the repeal of the Sherman law 
and demonetize silver, then they would resort to any and all 
measures to defeat its being made one of the money metals of 
this country. 

Let uscarry out the platform, gentlemen, in toto, and not take it 
up by piecemeal. The great mass of people composing the Dem- 
ocratic party understand this question, and they understand the 
promises the party made to them in convention. and I here quote 
the concluding portion of a letter just received from a plain old 
farmer in my district, and it appeals to me more strongly than 
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the resolution of any board of trade or the quacking of paid 
lobbyists. He says: 
I hope that our party will be able to restore confidence and remove the 
è depression that seems to be almost universal, and that ib Will through 
tsrepresentatives give us free and unlimited coinage of silver, and in every 
respect redeem all the pledges it made to the people. 
Another says: 
Stand by the peopleand give us free silver. 


Mr. Speaker, when the humblest man in the humblest cabin 
home in the mountains of East Tennessee left his home on the 
8th of last November to go to the polls and vote the Democratic 
ticket he understood that free silver was promised him by the 
Democratic party, and I declare here and now that it was prom- 
ised him, and when we fail to give it to him we are recreant to 

the promises made. When silver was demonetized it was worth 
$1.29 per ounce. To-day it is worth 75 cents per ounce. Will 
our single-standard friends tell us why this is? As a circulating 
medium the value of silver has not changed, and the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver is the same now that it was in 1873, when 
it wasdemonetized. The answer is this: By bribery and legis- 
lation bought with a price, silver has been diseredited, is why it 
is worth little more oan half to-day what it was twenty years 


8 act of Congress that would not allow the people to use the 


raw material that goes to make cloth, flour, machinery, or any- 
thing that we manufacture, would be no worse the present 
law that forbids the use of silver. Silver bullion is not worth as 


much as gold bullion, but a silver dollar will buy asmuch and is 
worth as much as a gold dollar; then why not carry out the Chi- 
cago platform and by equal rights, which the free coinage of 
both metals will give, bring the price of the bullion of the two 
metals closer together? If this is done, and silver is coined free, 
it is bound to come up to the dollar value. 

I deny that we must wait for other countries to move in this 
matter, or that there must be an international agreement for 
free coinage before we can atop it. This isa mere pretext on 
the part of the gold men for delay. England, a large proportion 
of whose people live upon fixed incomes and are benefited by 
low prices, in order to maintain low prices established the 
Mai gold standard without coöperation with any other coun- 
try. Germany consulted no foreign power in 1857 when she 
abandoned gold, nor in 1873, when she threw silver overboard. 
France threw her mints open to the coinage of both metals in 
1803, and acted independently of all other countries. 

Then, why is it that we, producing annually more than 40 per 
centof the silver of the world, can not stand alone in this mat- 
ter and act independently when we have a balance of trade in 
our favor of over two hundred millions with Great Britain and 
the money of the world coming tous. Yet we are told that the 
greatest Government the world ever saw must stand awed and 
cowed before England or any other foreign power before shecan 
establish a monetary basis and system of her own. The sun 
shines upon no country that is the equal of ours. We havea 
soil as rich as can be found anywhere, and a climate so varied 
that it will nurture the growth of anything that comes out of 
the ground. We have every mineral in abundance of which 
any country can boast, and with this kept in view there is no 
reason to sup’ in fact it would be fo ly to assert—that the 
balance of trade will not continue in our favor. 

The true reason for this combination against silver can be 

lainly seen. The men who own the gold want a monopoly in 
les ownership, and they know that if silver is not permitted to 
compete with it their gold is worth more. The men who own 
the bonds and debts that the people of this country owe know 
that it the single gold standard is resorted to it appreciate 
their bonds and in like ratio deprive the people of the ability 
to pay. The wheat-raiser knows that a failure of the corn crop 
will increase the price of his wheat. A few years since the 
price of breadstuffs in Germany was greatly enhanced by the 
of a Russian law that prohibited the exportation of 

83 e. Drive out silver and of course gold is worth more. 
In speaking of the demonetization act of 1873 in this country, 
the president of a bank in France used this language: 

It by a stroke of the pen they suppress one of these metals in the monetary 

service, they double the demand for the other metal to the ruin of all debtors. 

For twenty years the people have said that they wanted an 
administration in sympathy with them and with their money, 
and one that would notdo the will of the gold monopolist, as the 

Republican party had done. I have been taught to believe that 

a Democratic administration was what they clamored for, and 

that it was pledged to give the people relief on this subject, re- 

gardless of class or section. 

* I was born and reared a Democrat, and for twenty-five years 
have consistently voted and worked for that ticket; but if it be 
Democracy to vote for a measure that can have but one result, 
the destruction and disgrace of one of the money metals of the 

is date misap- 


country, then I must confess that I have up to 


prehended what Democracy meant. But I deny that the Demo- 


cratic party, as a party, will ever subscribe to such doctrines. 
It would be to turn completely around on this question. I am 


no stickler on the ratio between the two metals, and as far as I 


am individually concerned, I believe that the ratio as at present 


established is about right; but in a spirit of compromise I am 
willing to see the ratio increased to whatever is fair and just. 

Mr. Speaker, if we stop with the simple re of the Sher- 
man law and go no further, it will bring no relief to the people, 
but instead will dey such ruin and destruction as was per- 
haps never witnessed in any country. 

The war between the creditorand debtor class has been waged 
vigorously for the last thirty years. Up to this time the debts, 
both public and private, were made,and were payable in cither 
greenbacks, gold, or silver. The first step taken in this great 
conspiracy of the creditor class against the masses of the people 
was to deny them the right of paying the public debt in green- 
backs, thus appreciating the public debt, and depreciating the 
ability of the people to pay. 

The second step was to demonetize silver in 1873, and make 
all their indebtedness parties gold, by which the people were 
robbed of millions of dollars and the creditor class enriched a 
corresponding amount. From 1873 down to the present time 
the great body of the American people have been struggling for 
the restoration of silver as money.. In 1878, as a compromise 
measure, and instead of giving the people what they needed and 
canes they were put off with what is known as the Bland 
ac 

In 1890 another step looking towards the further demonetiza- 
tion of silver, the infamous Sherman act, became a law, and in 
1893 the enemies of silver are proposing to absolutely destroy 
silver as money by the re of the purchasing clause in said 
Sherman act. If they succeed in this the next step in the pro- 
pranm or play upon the boards will be to issue Government 

nds payable in gold and put them on the market for sale, and 
with the gold they receive for the same retire all silver and 
greenbacks from circulation as money. This would fasten upon 
the people a bonded indebtedness of $800,000,000 payable in gold, 
a this, added to their already enormous burdens, is more than 

ey can r 

England demonetized silver in India, and through its Ameri- 
can allies is seeking to do the same thing here. What was the 
effect on the price of silver after it was demonetized there? 
Bie in three days the price dropped 19 points. What would 
be the result to this, the greatest country the world ever saw, 
if this Congress should do the same thing? It would absolutely 
destroy one of the greatest productions on the American con- 
tinent, that of silver. It would throw out of employment thou- 
sands of willing, earnest laborers. It would leave the coun 
without money to handle the fruits of the farmers’ honest toil 
and produce in the country an army of beggars and tramps. 

Mr: Speaker, as the representatives of the people, what should 
we do to relieve them? 

First. We should pass the Bland substitute, repealing the 
Sherman law, and give to the people the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. This would increase the volume of money as our 
domestic trade expands and be a restoration of the coinage sys- 
tem that existed in the United States for the first eighty years. 

Second. We should repeal all class legislation, and, above all, 
we should repeal the unconstitutional McKinley bill, which il- 
legally takes from the people millions of dollars annually as 
taxes to the Federal Government, and many millions more as 
tribute to rich manufacturers, for which the people receive no 
consideration. 

Third. We should impose a graduated income tax upon the 
millionaires of the country, and thus force the wealth they pos- 
sess to bear with the common people the burdens of the Govern- 
ment. Let the banking law be so amended as toforce the bank- 
ers to issue in currency the full face value of their bonds on 
deposit, This would increase the currency from eighteen to 
twenty million dollars, which would goatonce into the hands of 
the people and relieve their present pressing necessities. 

Fourth. The law in favor of national banks, imposing a 10 per 
cent tax on other circulating currency, should be repealed at 
once, and thus destroy the monopoly the national banks now 
have as to our currency and enable the States upon proper secu- 
rity and under proper regulations to issue a currency which will 
supply the demands of the people of the several States, 

"he passage of any one of these acts will not bring 1 ie 
relief to the people, but the passage of all of them will relieve 
them; and I, for one, say that it is our duty to stay here until 
this legislation is accomplished. When it is done we will turn 
our eyes back to the people and find them prosperous, happy, 
and contented. ` 

So long as I represent my Par here there is no power 
above, below, or here that can drive me from these positions or 
into breaking a single pledge or promise that I made to them. 
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Others can do as they like and answer to their constituents 
a — action, to whom they alone are responsible. [Ap- 
plause. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have printed in 
the RECORD a communication from the Director of the Mint 
showing the amount of standard silver that a dollar would con- 
tain at the different ratios proposed in these amendments. 

There was no objection. 

The communication is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, B. U., August 14, 1992. 
To the Hon. DIRECTOR OF THE MINT: 

Please give me the number of grains of standard silver in the dollar at the 

ratios of 17, 18, 19 and 20 to.1, respectively, and oblige, ae 


Yours, otc., 
BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 14, 1892. 
Ratio 1 to r: Standard grains in a silver dollar, 438.60, 
Ratio 1 to 18: Standard grains ina silver dollar, 464. 40. 
or ito a 3 grains — a —— recy mane 
: Standard grains a ir dolar, 00. 
revere R. E. PRESTON, Acting, Director Mint. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. j 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was-granted to Mr. 
SCHERMERHORN, for one week, on account of important business. 
And then, pursuant to the ial order (at 5 o’cloek and 1 min- 
ute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, August 16, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS. AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a petition of citizens of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., and a petition of the Local Trades Labor Council of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., praying for such financial legislation as will 
secure bimetallism; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present a petition of a number of eitizens 
of Cass County, Ind., praying for relief against the manifold 
iniquities of the present civil service administration, a prayer 
in which I heartily concur. I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Franklin County, Kans., praying for the passage of a free-coinage 
bill, and the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of J. M. C. Miller and other 
eitizens of Hillsdale, Oregon, and the memorial of L. G. Wood 
and other citizens of Marshall County, Minn.,- remonstrating 
against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless 
legislation be enacted to fully remonetize silver; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the repeal of 
the so-called Sherman silver law and for a short session of the 
present Congress; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of the old soldiers of Senecaville, 
Ohio, praying that the record of three thousand soldiers taken 
promiscuously from the pension rolls, be examined by acommit- 
tee of two members of the Grand Army of the Republicand three 
citizens, and that where fraud is discovered the pensioner be 
dropped, and that the records of all such soldiers be published; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. x 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Elyria, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to investi- 
gate the subject of the desirability of legislative action lookmg 
to the improvement of country roads; which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. VILAS presented a large number of petitions from mem- 
bers of the Hat Trade Credit Associations throughout the United 
States, manufacturers of and wholesale dealers in hats, pray- 
ing for the immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
s Sherman law; which were referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Tampa, Fla., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
deepening of the waterway from Tampa to the Gulf of Mexico; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 455) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to eause to be investigated and to provide for 
the payment of all claims for the use and occupation of church, 


college, and school buildings for e e Geel ops by the 
United States military authorities and the value of any such 
buildings destroyed during such occupation by the United States, 
and all claims for repairs to any such buildingsand the furniture 
of same rendered necessary by such occupation by the United 
States Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S. 456) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Rhett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 457) authorizing certain 
Cherokee allottees or claimants to purchase certain tracts held 
and claimed by them; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 458) for the re- 
lief of Maurice G. Griffith: which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 459) for the relief of B. F. Myres; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 460) granting to the State of Cali- 
fornia 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the cash sales of public 
lands in said State; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 461) to provide for the time 
and. place of holding the terms of the United States circuit and 
district courts in the State of South Dakota; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I introduce by request two bills that 
have relation to the present financial condition, which I ask be 
read by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
I desire simply to say that I send with the bills to the committee 
accompanying letters from a gentleman of high standing in finan- 
cial circles, and I think the bills are well worthy of their very 
careful consideration in connection with the financial question. 

The bill (S. 462) directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes therefor, for the appointment of a 
mint commission, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 484) providing for the issuance of clearing-house 
certificates by clearing-house associations of central reserve 
cities, and the porone thereof by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the issue of Treasury notes, their redemption, and for other 

urposes, was read twice by its title, and, with the acconipany- 

g paper, referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 463) to reimburse the 
State of Nebraska the expenses incur by that State in repel- 
Hug a threatened invasion and raid by the Sioux in 1890791; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
pa’ referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

e also introduced a, bill (S. 464) for the issue of ordnance 
stores and supplies to the State of Nebraska to replace similar 
stores destroyed by fire; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 465) for the relief of Thomas 
Fletcher Foley, alias Thomas Fletcher; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 466) for the retirement of John 
Tempany, veterinary surgeon, Ninth Cavalry, United States 
Army; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
pease papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

0 introduced a bill (S. 467) for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
John R. Brooke, United States Army; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 468) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion standing against John W. Wacker; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 469) for the relief of Adolph von 
Haake; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

0 introduced a bill (S. 470) for the relief of George H. 
Jewett, of Arli „Washington County, Nebr.; which was read 
twiee 8 title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 471) to relieve John Friedlin from 
the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a, bill (S. 472) for the relief of William W. 
Lowe; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 473) to remove the charge of de- 


sertion from the military record of Jeremiah L. Daly; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 474) for the relief of Wells C. 
McCool; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 475) for the relief of John Little 
and Hobart Williams, of Omaha, Nebr.; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompany papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 476) for the relief of John Pal- 
mier, of Pine Ridge, Shannon County, S. Dak.; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 477) extending relief to Indian 
citizens, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 478) to increase the pension of 
Lila L. Egbert, widow of the late Capt. Augustus R. Egbert, 
United States Army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced à bill (S. 479) to increase the pension of 
Isabella Morrow, widow of the late Bvt. Col. Henry A. Morrow, 
United States Army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 480) for the relief of Theodore L. 
Van Doren; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 481) for the relief of A. H. Ray- 
noläs; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 482) to make payment to Samuel J. 
Haynes of money erroneously and by mistake paid on his home- 
stead entry; which was 9 twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 848) to establish postal savings 
banks, and to encourage smallsavings; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce two bills by request. I will state 
to the Senate that I present them in the form that they came to 
me. The grammar is not very good, and in some respects [ do 
not agree with the provisions of either of the bills, but they have 
been sent to me in this form, and it is proper, I think, that they 
should be cared for, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 485) to authorize the purchase of gold and silver 
bullion and to pay for the same in 127 -tender paper was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 486) to authorize the issue of 8600 of money, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAVIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 487) for the relief 
of the widow and heirs of uel Cramer; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 

mmittee on Claims. s 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S.-488) providing for a naval 
training station on the Pacific coast; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 489) for the relief of Mary A. 
Swift; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 490) for the relief of Ames & De- 
trick, of San Francisco, in the State of California; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 491) granting a pension 
to Alice K. Potter, widow of Gen. Joseph Potter, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 492) for the relief of F. F. 
White; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 493) to provide for the punish- 
ment of offenses on the high seas; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 494) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
ak age approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved 

uly 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said first-mentioned act; and to provide for asettlement 
of claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construc- 


tion of certain of the railroads, and to secure to the United States 


payment of all indebtedness of certain of the companies, therein 
mentioned; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. š 

He also introduced a bill (S. 495) to establish a marine board 
for the advancement of the interests of the merchant marine; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. ; d 

He also introduced a bill (S. 496) admitting to American reg- 
istry vessels built in the United States and owned by citizens 
thereof residing abroad, and for other purposes; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 497) to amend “An act to amend sec- 
tion 4400, of Title LII, of the Revisad Statesof the United States, 
concerning the regulation of steam vessels,” approved August 
7, 1882; and also to amend section 4414, Title LI, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, Regulation of steam vessels;” 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 498) for the payment of 
Sewell Coulson for legal services; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 499) to provide for the adjust- 
ment and payment of the claim of Thomas Rhys Smith for work 
done and materials furnished for the breakwater at Bar Harbor, 
Me.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANTEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 500) to amend 
an act entitled An act to incorporate the Washington and Ar- 
lington Railway Company of the District of Columbia;” which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 501) granting a pension 
to John P. Biehn; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 502) for the relief of John A. 
Lynch; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. RIS introduced a bill (S. 503) for the relief of Mury 
Ellen Abkinson, administratrix of the estate of Richard Abkin- 
son, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 504) for the relief of 
the Berdan Fireams Manufacturing Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 505) for the relief of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 14) pro- 
viding for the purchase of historical manuscripts relating to the 
District of Columbia, and to the public buildings, public institu- 
tions, and memorial works of art in said District; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. CALL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 15) providin 
for a survey of the harbor at Canaveral, Florida; which was re: 
twice by its title. i 

Mr. CALL. In connection with the joint resolution I present 
a letter of the Secretary of War and a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Florida, etc. I move that the joint resolution be referred, 
with the accompanying papers, to the Commtitee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. MORRILL. Ie t to be compelled to leave the Senate 
some day next week, and I therefore shall ask on Monday next, 
immediately after the morning businéss, the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Senate on the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. VEsT]—very briefly, however. 


ERNEST ULRICH. 


Mr. COCKRELL. On the 8th instant I introduced a bill (S. 
188) for the relief of Ernest Ulrich, a bill which had been re- 

rted favorably in the Senate in the last Congress and passed 
by this body. lat that time forgot the fact that the relief prayed 
for in the bill had already been secured by me through an order 
of the War Department. I therefore ask that the Committee on 
Military Affairs be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill, and that it be indefinitely postponed. 
4 The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection it will be so or- 

ered. 
PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAWS AND CHOCTAWS. 

Mr. PLATT. I submit a resolution calling on a Department 
for information, and ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a statement showing the amounts paid out under the appropriation 


H March 3, iin tS el 1 5 pentax ot kad Fe ends and 8 N N of In- 
ans, giving copies of the warrants for the payment, copies drafts 
N of the records of the 1 sang made in pursuance of said warrants 
with the Treasurer of the United States or any assistant treasurer, and, in 
addition, in case the sums d remained either as gross sums or in subdi- 
visions in the hand of said Treasurer cr any assistant treasnrer or deposi- 
tory of the United States, and were subsequently drawn by checks, or drafts, or 
orders issued by the Chickasaw or Choctaw nations, or the treasurers or any 
agents thereof; also giving copies of said checks, drafts, or orders, and, fur- 
ther, giving all other information within the possession of the Treasury De- 
partment, sho what persons, either immediately or ultimately, received 
said amounts paid out or any portion thereof. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the resolution lie over that I 
may have an opportunity to examine it. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 
THE MALTBY BUILDING. 

Mr. QUAY. I submit the following resolution, the immediate 
consideration of which I ask: 
` Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol be directed forthwith to make 
thorough examination of the Government property known as the Maltby 
Building, and to report whether or not the structure is secure and may be 
occupied with safety to life and property, 

I will state in explanation that facts were developed ata meet- 
ing of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds this morn- 
ing which satisfy me that the resolution should be adopted. 

e resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL PARK NEAR FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. VEST. I ask leave to submit two reports from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reports will be received. 

Mr. VEST. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 274) making 
. for the establishment of a national park near Flor- 
ence, S. C., to ask to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
It was sent by mistake to our committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the bill, which I had the honor to 
introduce, be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VEST. There is no objection to that reference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is so ordered, in the absence of 


objection. 
HALL OF RECORDS. 


Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 22 
making eRe aera for the purchase of ground, and the erec- 
tion thereon, in the city of Washington, D. C., of a building to 
be used as a hall of records, to report it favorably with amend- 
ments, and to ask for its immediate consideration. 

A bill similar to this has passed the Senate three times unani- 
mously, but it has never been acted upon for some reasons in the 
covrdinate branch of the National gislature. A preat exi- 
gency, an immediate exigency, has arisen for the construction of 
a hall of records. The great disaster which occurred in the city 
of Washington during the adjournment of Congress called pub- 
lic attention very earnestly to this question. Since I have been 
made chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I have examined personally the buildings which are 
rented by the Government in the city of Washington. Among 
them is the Maltby N purchased and now occupied by the 
Senate. I discovered, as Senators will see, that public docu- 
ments are piled op with such enormous weight upon the first 
floor of that build as to benow virtually pulling it apart. 

It was constructed, as all of us know, for a hotel, and bought 
from a lady who had received the property from her husband. 
It was never intended for a warehouse. The officers of the Sen- 
ate were notified at the time by myself and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who had a great deal to do with the 
purchase, that it must not be used as a warehouse. Instead of 
obeying those instructions they immediately proceeded to pile 
in books and documents until they have injured the building. I 
took the responsibility of having it repaired the best way possi- 
ble during the adjournment; I was there a few days ago, and I 
find that the crack in the building has widened in the last six 
weeks on account of the enormous weight. The same thing 
peppered at the Busch Building, just in the rear of the Post- 
Office Department, but the omp oysa were taken out of that 
building immediately after the disaster to which I havealluded, 
because it was believed not to be safe. That building had some 
40 tons put in it, although it was never intended for & ware- 
house, and any man of common intelligence and prudence would 
have seen it. 

The folding room of the Senate and the Maltby Building to- 
garner now have 1,184,000 books and documents belonging to 

nators that are nottaken out, and a large proportion of which 
T assume never will be taken out. We are continuing to print 
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them, and we are continuing to deposit them; and there is no 


place for these documents. The departments are full. The 
Quartermaster-General's Department to-day is retarded in its 
business by the files of vouchers in claims of all sorts against 
the Government, and if a fire should occur there it would cost 
the Government millions of dollars. o 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator, right in the line he is pursuing, 
let me ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. 5 8 

Mr. HALE. I think it must be a great surprise to the Senate 
to learn the facts stated by the Senator from Missouri with 
reference to the occupation of these buildings by documents, 
especially the Maltby Building. The Senator will remember 
thit it was only a short time since we purchased that building, 
when almost new, and it was understood to be for the conven- 
ience of the Senate and House in additional committee rooms. 
I knew something, as the Senator did, at that time as to the 
intention of the use of that building. To me, for one, itisa 
great surprise and wonder that anybody has been allowed to fill 
up the building with books. 

I wish to ask the Senator whether it has been filled mainly 
with books and documents from the Senate, or who has put them 
there; and further, if the officials about this buildiug have not 
been able to find places for the storage of books in the large 
rooms in the terrace? I gave up long ago the idea that those 
could be utilized for committee rooms, although that was the 
original intention, but we were told that there was ample and 
immense space there for the lodgment and custody of books 
and documents. It would seem as if that has been abandoned, 
and that this building, taken for another purpose, has been occu- 

ied 12 this way. I should like the Senator to tell us who has 
one it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. - If the Senator from Missouri will allow me 
to answer, having reasonable intelligence on the subject, I will 
state that I do not think there are any books stored at the Maltb: 
except in the basement. I do not think the building is consid- 
ered a proper one to put heavy documents in higher than the 
basement. I do not think it is unsafe as a tenement building, 
but it would be as a warehouse. Ido not think there is any sp ce 
occupied by documents there that could be utilized for committee 
rooms. I think the building, as was designed, is in a shape to be 
used by committees for all thatit is worth, and if there are docu- 
ments there, and I believe some have been piled in there, they 
are on the ground floor and not in the way of committees. 

Mr. VEST. True, they are on the lower floor; yet the weight 
is so tremendous that it is pulling down the upper stories and 
affecting the walls. The Sergeant-at-Arms informed our com- 
mittee this morning that he proposed, in order to save the build- 
ing from further injury, to remove a portion of those books, if 
not all of them. I went myself through the basementa few days 
ago, and found that it is almost impossible to work there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When the Senator speaks of the lower 
floor does he mean the basement floor or the one above that? 

Mr. VEST. The basement floor, [suppose it would be termed, 
but not down ppan the ground. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not down in the cellar, but upon the floor 


above. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, the basement floor, it might be termed. If 
any Senator will go to see it, no question can exist with him that 
this tremendous weight put apon this floor has injured the upper 
stories, especially the story immediately above. These books 
are constantly accumulating. They were put there by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, I will say to the Senator from Maine, the pred- 
ecessor of the gentleman who now holds that position. 

Mr. HALE. Did he need to put them there? 

Mr. VEST. He could find no other place, I su without 
renting a house. I will say to the Senator from Maine that the 
rooms in the annex to the Capitol to which he refers have been 
utilized as far as possible for storage. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Missouri if these 
are books and decuments of Senators, or books and documents 
of the Government? 

Mr. VEST. They are books and documents of Senators. For 
instance, any Senator who will go there will see two or three 
thousand old maps of the public lands, ete., of the Government, 
Government publications, RECORDS of preceding Congresses, 
and the quota of documents issued to Senators, piled up there— 
all this old worthless débris which is accumulating with us ses- 
sion by session, costing hundreds and thousands of dollars both 
for printing and transportation. 

Immediately after the Senate adjourns, the upper story, the 
second story, through which I go tomy committee room on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, is piled up seven or eight feet high 
with s of books, five to each Senator, making nearly five 
hund of these bags. The question with every Senator is 
what to do with them. 
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I attacked this abuse four or five years ago, and immediately 


Senators arose in every pn of this Chamberand said the people 
were crying for these documents like children cry for milk in 
the night, and they wanted them all, and here are 1,180,000 ac- 
cumulating now which Senstors do not go and get and send to 


en ae 
e stench from this folding room is terrible—I was about to 
say enough to produce sade vei I would not live in it a day 
at any price. Let any Senator walk down there and open the 
door, and the old, fetid smell of dooaying paper immediately 
meets him. It affects the whole Capitol. ith all our im- 
proved sanitary arrangements here we are polluting the air all 
the time with this nuisance. The employés can scarcely get 
through the little narrow passages, and they have to climb over 
iles of books in ordertogettothose behind. [think Senators will 
Pe astonished to go there and find how many of their public docu- 
ments are there now. There are but one or two Senators who 
have taken out the quota allowed them. The balance are at- 
cumulating day by day, and there is no place to work there. 

The great necessity, howeyer, is in the Executive Departments. 
There are books not needed for immediate reference, but in- 
valuable for contingencies that may occur hereafter, vouchers 
of all sorts, piled up in the halls. The Patent Office has lately 
hired a building outside in order to store its valuable papers. 
The thing goes on from year to year. : 

Immediately after the great disaster which lately occurred 
here the newspapers were filled with inquiries as to what Con- 
gress had done; why did not Congress make some provision for 
these papers in order to prevent this terrible weight upon 
rented buildings never intended for warehouses. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I believe there are publie libra- 
ries all over the country—I know that there are public libraries 
in the section of country where I live—who would receive all 
these public documents greedily. They seem to be a mass of 
dreary and desolate and effete matter—thought, I would say, if 
„matter is not the proper word—but there are very fewof the 

ublic documents of the United States, especially of those pub- 

ished within the last twenty years, which do not contain the 
result of somebody's, hard work—hard work by Raed brain, by 
an industrious man on some subject which has been at sometime 
very important, and is verylikely tobe important again. There 
are investigators all over the country who are studying these 
matters historically and scientifically, and itis more and more 
the fashion of our institutions of education, colleges, high 
schools, and advanced schools to have their pupils instructed, not 
in ancient or classical history, but in the living topics of the day, 
or topics which, at any rate, relate to the legislative history of 
their own country. 

I believe if the Committee on Printing or some other commit- 
tee would make arrangements for sending these documents to 
some central library in every State in the Union, with the direc- 
tion that duplicates should be given to other libraries in their 
neighborhood, we should find in every State some institution 
that would undertake the office, and these records would be pre- 
served and be accessible to students, and would be of very great 
importance and value. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In view of the statement which has been 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], and with the 
swamping, if I may so speak, of the Ford Building, which hap- 
pened here a few weeks ago, it seems to me, upon the strength 
of the notice given this morning by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, that there should not 
be one moment’s delay in causing the books or documents re- 
ferred to, to be removed from the Maltby Building. As I under- 
stand, they are now piled up on the basement floor; below the 
basement floor there is a subcellar, and that the Duong of this 
weight upon an insecure foundation has resulted already in tear- 
ing the building apart. 

if that be true, in order to escape another calamity such as 
the one which already disgraces us, I think the Committee on 
- Public Buildings and Grounds should take it upon themselves 
and see that these documents are removed from the Maltby Build- 
ing—not next week, not to-morrow, but to-day, now—and let us 
try to avoid further calamities of this character. 

r. VEST. The Sergeant-at-Arms will attend to that im- 
mediately. He can take out enough of the books to remove any 
danger there is. What we need now is to get this legislation 
pee oe so as to pass it through the other House as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. HALE. I did not hear the bill read, and I do not know 
its 3 but I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri, who has 

reat intelligence and knowledge upon this subject, whether he 
: 3 Srey) some 3 that 144 rst this re ae 
glut o , documents, and papers epartments 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President 


Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will allow me one moment, I 
have a resolution which I think will meet his inquiry in one 
porticular, if he will allow me to have it read. g 

Mr. HALE. I was going to ask that it be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not know whether or not I have selected 
the proper official, but there ought to be something done. I 
present the resolution in pursuance of the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. I ö ask that it be 


reported. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and is hereby, äi- 
rected to distribute to the public libraries in the United States all public 
documents found on hand and not claimed by Senators on the 15th nay of 
September next. 

Mr. HALE. My inquiry did not lead in that direction, but to 
what, I hope, is in the mind of the Senator from Missouri, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
for some kind of a building or buildings, built in the firmest 
fashion possible, plain and unornamented, but roomy and safe, 
for books and documents that glut all the departments. Neither 
he nor I can go upon business to hardly any of the departments 
to-day without being obliged to pick our way through the cor- 
ridors, which ought to be free and unvexed by a single pile of 
documents or papers. We can hardly go to the office of the 
head of a department, certainly not to the offices of any of the 
subordinates, without finding our way almost blocked. It is un- 
sightly; it is unhealthy, and in some buildings it becomes dan- 

rous. 

I hope the Senator will characterize his chairmanship of this 
committee by giving the Senate an opportunity at an early day 
to provide for something that shall relieve this difficulty. T 
take some reproach to this side of the House that we have not 
done it before. y 

Mr. VEST. This bill, if enacted into alaw, will relieve the 
difficulty in regard to the Executive Departments. 

As to the folding room of the Senate, a bill is now being pre- 
pared, in fact I have already prepared it and have had the Pp ans 
and specifications also prepared, for the erection of a folding 
room—a warehouse you might term it—for Senate documents 
npon the vacant ground adjoining the Maltby Building. We 
already own that ground, 35 feet front, and there is no edifice 
upon it. We can put up a building there which will last one 
hundred years, for all the purposes of the Senate, ata cost of 
$7,500. The building is to be very simple, and it will be strong 
and very capacious, 35 feet front by 92 feet deep; and such a 
building, a story and a half high, would give us all the room we 
need, and would be not only secure, but would relieve the Capi- 
tol. 

Mr. HALE. And transfer the folding room to that building? 

Mr. VEST. Les; transfer the folding room and take all these 
documents out of the document room. 

Mr. HALE. That would be an admirable t to do. 

Mr. VEST. I shall be prepared to submit that bill to the 
Senate to-morrow or next . Inthe meantime this bill, which 
has the Senate three times already, is intended to relieve 
the Executive Departments from the very evils which the Sen- 
ator has mentioned. Therefore I ask for its passage now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 12) making appropria- 
tions for the purchase of ground and the erection thereon, in 
the city of Washington, D. C., of a building to be used as a hall 
of records. 

Mr. CALL. Iwish to say a word. I have beenat the Maltby 
Building, I think, every day—I have had a room there, when I was 
in the ph Rg? the last two years, and I have never seen any 
accumulation of books on any floor of that building, except in 
the basement. 

Mr. VEST. That is the floor where they are stored. 

Mr. CALL. There is no subcellar there, as I understand the 
matter, nor am I aware of there being any damage to the build- 
ing which was not done before its occupation y the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the building may be unsafe. I do not pretend 
to say as to.that; but I wish to say this much in justification of 
the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. VEST. Before that building was purchased, the Senator 
from Vermont Mr. MORRILL], the Architect of the Capitol, and 
I went over it from basement to roof, examined every room very 
critically, and there was not one single flaw or defect in it. 


Every Senator who cares anything about it can go there now 
and see the cracks, which, as I say, were repaired partially 
during the recess, but are now in a worse condition than ever. 
It is beyond any sort of argument that this enormous mass upon 
the basement 


oor has caused that trouble. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The 
building is precisely the same, whe 
the second or the seventh story. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May Lask the Senator from Missouri if 
the dill now before the Senate is a copy of the bill we passed at 
the last session of Congress for the purpose of providing a hall 
of records? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; with some slight amendments itis the 
same bill that was recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury some years ago, and which has been recommended by the 
Departments at every session for the last seven or eight years. 
After we had a fire in the Quartermaster's Department—some six 
years ago, I think it was—which came very near destroying all 
the public documents there, a special message was sent in on 
thissubject,and our committee then reported a bill which passed 
the Senate three times, but failed of action in the other House. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the bill read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. As there is no copy of the bill within 
reach, I wish the Senator from Missouri would inform the Sen- 
ate if the proposed building is to be fireproof, and whether it is 
so nominated in the bill? 

Mr. VEST. That is the statement in the bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that that portion of the bill be 


pressure upon the foundation of the 
er the books are stored in 


The Secretary read as follows: 


That the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be 2 be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for the purchase of a site in the city of 
Washington, D. C., the erection thereon of a brick and metal flrèproof 
of such records of the executive, 


Mr. HALE. I do not want to hinder the passage of the bill, 
but I would suggest to the Senator from Missouri that I think he 
will find, before this important building is finished, that the sum 
of money proposed by the bill will be entirely inadequate. Unless 
the Senator has made an investigation which will satisfy him 
and me, I should doubt whether $100,000 would be enough for the 
land and $200,000 enough to erect upon it a suitable building. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me, the amount will be 
ample. I have the plans and specifications in my committee 
room, prepared by Gen. Meigs, the same gentleman who pre- 

od the plans for the Pension building, and I think that $200,- 
500 will be more than sufficient. The building will be a very 
simple one, and the plan is an admirable one. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that suitable land ina 
convenient, central place can be got for $100,000? 

Mr. VEST. I think we can find some ground already belong- 
ing to the Government. I think I know of a piece of ground 
that will be suitable. 

Mr. HALE. Is that alternative provided in the bill? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, by an amendment which I will ask the Sec- 


retary to read. n 

Mr. HALE. It seems to me that it ought to be. I hope this 
will turn out as the Senator believes, and that we shall be able 
to do it inside the amount proposed to be appropriated, but 
whether that be so or not, such a building should be erected. 

Mr. BUTLER. We oughtto make a beginning, at any rate. 

Mr. VEST. All I can sap is, that we have taken every possible 
precaution to ascertain what it will cost, and I think I am au- 
thorized in saying that $200,000 will be ample, and I hope that 
we can get a site without purchasing an inch of ground. E will 
say now, so far as I am concerned, that I think itought to be the 
policy of the Government to use what ground we have before we 
purchase any more. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, section 1, after the word re- 

uired,” it is proposed to strike out “‘in said Departments,” and 

rt ‘fin the opinion of the heads of said Departments”; so as 
to read: 

To be used for the safe-keeping of said records of the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial departments as are not required, in the opinion of the 
heads of said departments, for constant reference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds was to add to section 1: 

Provided, That said building shali be erected upon ground owned now by 
the United States, if the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, and 
Secretary of State shall determine that a suitable site can be had upon Gov- 
ernment ground, and agree upon the same. 

Mr. HOAR. I think there is an etiquette about these matters 
which arranges the order in which these officers are named in 
legislation. The Secretary of State should be named first. 


Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HOAR. The order should be the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Secretary of War.” 

Mr. VEST. That is the order of the Presidential succession, 
Iknow, but as this relates to a public building, and the Super- 
vising Architect is an officer of the Treasury Department, we 
thought the Treasury should come first. If it was a matter of 
succession to the Presidency, I should agree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is pro to amend the amendment so 
as to read if the Secre of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Secretary of War s determine.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to the fact that there is Government ground ad- 
pant to the present building 18 5 by the Department of 

ustice. I hope, however, thatit will not be expected that this 
warehouse will be put upon that ground. 

Mr. VEST. No, I had not thought of that location. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donotknow, myself, wheré there issuitable 
ground now owned by the Government for such a purpose. If 
the Senator has it in mind I should be glad to have him indi- 
cate where the Government is in possession of suitable ground 
for this biain 

Mr. VEST. The Government owns 24 acres of ground, known 
as tho Garfield Park, which is not used as a park and never has 
been so used really. It is within about three blocks of the Ca 
itol. Whether that can be utilized, in the opinion of these Cab 
inet officers, I will not undertake tosay. There are other pieces 
of ground which I do not know that 1 can now identify exactly 
as to locality, nor would I undertake to say that they are large 
enough; but it seems to me that on the public ground owned 
here we might be able to find a site. That, however, is a ques- 
tion, of course, in the future, because these three Cabinet officers 
will have to determine it, 

Mr. ALLISON. I mentioned it at this time for the reason that 
from the phraseology embraced in the amendment the Cabinet 
officers may feel that they are under some obligation to find pub- 
lic ground upon which to place the building. 

r. VEST. There is nothing mandatory about that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand, but I should like to put in at 
least alittle protest against the use of the public ground which I 
have named for the 8 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 

uri what possible he etre there would be to locating a 
bilding of this kind on Judiciary Square, or upon the large 
number of acres of ground we have down in the southwest 
quarter of the eity occupied by the Agricultural building, the 
Smithsonian, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the 
Monument. It seems tome there could be no possible objection 
whatever to such a location. Inasmuch as the records stored 
are to be old records that will be but seldom used, proximity 
to the Capitol or tothe Executive Departments would be of no 
particular consequence. With the hundreds of acres of land 
the Government owns in the city of Washington, without en- 
croaching at all upon any of the parks injuriously, certainly 
there could be a location found. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, for one Iam unwilling to vote for 
any encroachment upon the public grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution or the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Thecom- 
fort and the beauty of this city depend on the preservation of the 
various parks, and as this country increases, if we are to put 
upon the open spaces all the public buildings that are required 
they will soon be entirely disfigured and rendered unfit for the 
uses to which they are now subjected. 

It seems to me that this appropriaticn ought to be made in 
conneetion with the building for the Publie Printer; that when 
that building is provided for, arrangements should be made to 
include in it a proper place for the safe-keeping of the old records 
and the storage of documents. That would seem tome the eco- 
nomical and just arrangement, instead of an appropriation of 
$300,000 for an inferior building and an inferior site. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The last amendment proposed by 
the committee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. ` In line 1, section 6, after the word site,” 
insert the words “owned or;” so as to make the section read: 

That the building to be erected u the site owned or 80 byt 
Government shali be constructed Goi r the supervision . — 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, on plans and s ca- 
tions approved 4 Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of State. 


tary o 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I take this opportunity to sug- 
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gest whether it would not be well for Congress to adopt asa 

licy in reference to public buildings in this city, and especially 

888 oe of this nature, the selection of sites on the south side 
v 


of the Avenue. Such a policy has already been indicated by the 
selection of a site there for the city post-office. It is obvious that 
the Government must continue to buy more or less ground during 
coming years for public buildings, and if sites were selected on 
the south side of the Avenue it need not be long probably before 
the greater part of the ground lying between it and the public 
unds on which the Smithsonian Institution, the Agricultural 
ent, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Monu- 
ment and the park around it, could be embraced by Government 
purchases, and the whole property lying to the south of the ave- 
nue for some distance be made available for a Government reser- 
vation, to the great addition of beauty, it seems to me, and toa 
change in its uses very much in the ublic interest. 

I therefore venture to submit for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate an amendment. I move that after the words District of 
Columbia,” in line 6, where it is stated that a site is to be pur- 
chased in the city of Washington, D. C., there be inserted the 
words: 

Situate on the south side of Pennsylvania avenue, between First and Fif- 
teenth streets. 

Mr. VEST. I amin sympathy with the idea that the public 
buildings shall hereafter be placed upon the south side of the 
Avenue. I was upon the select committee of the two Committees 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House and Senate that 
selected the present site of the city post-office, and I expressed 
then, in debate here, my opinion upon the subject. 

I urged the selection of that site, and have never regretted my 
action in the matter. But I hope that question will not be in- 
paea upon the pending bill. the amendment of the Senatcr 

rom Wisconsin ve adopted, confining the selection of the site 
to the limit named, the immediate effect would be to put up the 
price of the available ground there to such an extent that it 
would cost the Government a very large amount of money. My 
experience upon the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
confirms me in one thing, and that is that the smallest possible 
encouragement should be given property holders to put up prices 
on the Government. The facility with which they charge enor- 
mous prices as soon as they know the Government wantsa piece 
of ground is absolutely marvelous.: Jonah’s gourd is not a cir- 
cumstance compared with the facility with which the real estate 
men in this city put up the price of ground on the Government 
of the United States. 

I say to my friend from Wisconsin that at the proper time I 
shall unite with him as far as I can in the selection of a site south 
of the Avenue, but I would not put such a limitation in the bill. 
We have here the three Cabinet officers to select a site, and it 
seems to me that we ought to be able to rely upon their discre- 
tion in the matter. Therefore I ask him not to press the amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam not disposed to urge the amendment upon 

my own view against the judgment of the committee; but I will 
make one observation to the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. We never can purchase a piece of ground which is 
wanted by the Government in the city of Washington without 
encountering the particular greed that will seek to get as much 
as possible econ the Government. I had that in view when I 
wrote the words which I have suggested as an amendment. 

There isa space of ground lying between the entire public reser- 
vation and Pennsylvania avenue, from First to Fifteenth streets. 
As to which part of that this hall of records shall be located on 
entire discretion will be vested in the members of the Cabinet 
designated, a discretion, it seems to me, ample enough to prevent 
particular combination in respect to price; and they never can 
procure the ground or execute this policy without encountering 
this objection. It seems to me desirable that we should not, for 
fear of that objection, deprive ourselves of the excellence of the 
policy which seems to have the approbation of the Senator him- 
self, 


J will not insist upon the amendment if there is very strong 
feeling on the subject; but I think it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. M I desire simply toask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds if his committee has 
ever considered the ade a of building along the Botanic Gar- 
den, fronting on Pennsylvania avenue? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; I will say tothe Senator from Texas that 
matter has been discussed in the committee, and we have always 
encountered opposition from the fact that it would deface the 

ublic reservation. I myself think there is not much in the ob- 
jection. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] was just 
suggesting to me that a portion of that ground could be u 
with great benefit to the public. 

Mr. MILLS. The business of the legislative de nt is 
becoming more and more intimate with the Executive Depart- 


ments of the Government, and it is a long way for members of 
the legislative department to go to all the different sites of the 
Executive Departments all over this city. It seems to me it 
would be a wise thing to bring some of the public offices closer 
to the Capitol, and I think it would be a very good thing to put 
this public building on that reservation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does,the Chair understand the 
Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. VILAS. I withdraw the amendment, at the request of the 
chairman of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendmentis withdrawn. If 
there be no further amendment, as in Committee of the Whole, 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the resolution which I offered a 
few moments ago be referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

he motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. BERRY. If the morning business is concluded, I should 
like to call up the joint resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest]on the subject of bimetallism. 

M. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me 
to make an announcement? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I gave notice yesterday that I would call 
up to-day and ask the consideration of Senate bill 453, which I 
reported from the Committee on Finance, in regard to the issue 
of additional . but I have been appealed to by several 
Senators who want a little more time; and Fein deference, and 
very proper deference, I think, to their wishes, give notice that 
the bill will go over until to-morrow. I shall not ask for its con- 
sideration to-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I offer to that bill an amendment which I 
ask may be read. 

Tos VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read. 
is The SECRETARY. Add tothe bill the following additional sec- 

on: 

SECTION —. That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent in- 
terest and payable at the opnan of the United States by the holder and owner 
thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
receive, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue and deliver 
in exchange and payment therefor an amount of United States legal-tender 
notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and words of said 
United States notes equal in amount to the face value of such bond or bonds 
with the accrued interest thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asthe amendment has been read, I wish 
to make one or two observations upon it now—not to make a 
specon, but to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to 
the attitude—— 

Mr. BERRY. I was entitled to the floor and yielded to the 
Senator from Indiana to give a notice. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio, however. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 
I did not know he had the tloor. 

Mr. BERRY. I yield the floor to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; I will yield if the Senator from 
Arkansas has the floor. Goon. 

0 2585 BERRY. I have yielded the floor to the Senator from 
0. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas yields 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isimply wish to make one remark. Asa 
matter of course we all have the same desire to not only relieve 
the people of the United States but the Government of the 
United States. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the effect of his amendment. It is a proposition on 
the part of the United States to pay a bond which is now no 
burden whatever to the United States, which draws interest at 
only 2 per cent, and which really can be met without any doubt 
of our ability to meet the interest; a trifling sum indeed. Now 
it is proposed by the amendment that any holder of those bonds 
may surrender them to the Government of the United States 
and the Government is to pay for them in its promissory notes. 
Those promissory notes, the very moment they are paid out to 
anybody, can be presented to the Government of the United 
States for payment in coin. 

Besides that, it is an increase of the amount of Government 
notes outstandin . They must be new Government notes, new 

nbacks. All those notes are in circulation. So we would 
engaging in the unbusinesslike operation of paying off a bond 
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which is not pressing at all upon us, which is not due until we 
choose to pay it, and giving our notes for it, which may be pre- 
sented at any time on demand for gold, and complicate the very 
situ tion in which we are placed. 

The President of the United States, in clear and forcible lan- 
gu-ge, olle attention to the fact that the Treasury notes issued 
under the act of 1590 were presented for redemption in gold, and 
that caused the first falling off of the reserve of $100,000,000. I 
think as a financial proposition it would be the most dangerous 
th t could possibly be proposed. I know that a similar one has 
been made in the other House. The honorable gentleman who 

roposed it there is a very clever gentleman and a very good 
e man, but it is what no business man would do at any time 
under any circumstances, and what the United States ought not 
to do, especially at the present time. This is all I wish to say. 
I will let these remarks go withthe amendment, which is to be 
considered hereafter. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Will the Senator from Arkansas permit 
me to say a word ? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio says no business 
man would pee such acourse, I say any honest business man 
who had his own solvency at heart would pursue exactly this 
course. A man would bea very poor business man who could 
float his indebtedness ina noninterest-bearing obligation and 
would prere to float it in an interest-bearing obligation. 

The Senator from Ohio says there is danger in issuing $25,- 
000,000 of United States legal-tender notes to the credit of the 
United States, but there is no danger in allowing the national 
banks to issue from $17,000,000 to $25,000,000 of their money, not 
a legal tender in payment of debts, and paid interest upon the 
8 while they are loaning their money out at any rate of in- 
terest they can get. 

This is no compulsory payment, It is no such proposition. 
We have heard so much of patriotism recently that I supposed 
the holders of the $25,000,000 of 2 per cent bonds, redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States at any time, and drawing 2 per 
cent interest, and payable in September, 1891, would rush to the 
Treasury of the United States and ina patriotic spirit would sur- 
render those bonds to the Government of the United States and 
take out in exchange United States legal-tender notes, and that 
they would do it gladly, as the same men are paying 3 per cent 
premium on legal-tender notes and even silver certificates in the 
city of New York. 

It is said that we want more money, aa increase of circulation; 
but the moment we offer to increase the circulation the distin- 

uished gold monometallist from Ohio, representing the bank- 
ng interests of this country, comes to the front torepudiate and 
reject the proposition. y shall the national banks be allowed 
to increase the paper circulation of the United States $17,000,000 
to $25,000,000, and yet the holder of a United States bond bear- 
ing 2 per cent interest not be permitted in his patriotic spirit to 
help a distressed country and come to the Treasury and give up 
his bond and accept United States legal-tender notes? Gn, no; 
it would not be business! No, itis not businesslike for a holder 
of a bond bearing 2 per cent interest to surrender it and take a 
legal-tender note, and yet it would be business to allow the na- 
tional banks to take out dollar for dollar on every one of their 
bonds and receive the interest on them, and loan out the whole 
amount at 6, 10, 15, or 20 per cent. That is patriotism, and that 
8 and that is business, according to the Senator from 

o! 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Missouri does not seem 
to appreri»te the fact that when a bank takes outits notes the 
bank promises to pay those notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that promise any better than the prom- 
ise of the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; but it is a burden upon the bank, and 
nota burden upon the United States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is not the United States able to bear abur- 
den of $25,000,000 when it bore a burden of $2,844,000,000 in its 
depressed and downtrodden condition in 1865, and has removed 
that burden and stands unequaled by any nation on God's green 
earth in its financial condition and prosperity? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt of all that. The United 
Stated is good for every dollar that itowes; but is it wise for the 
United States now to raise the question of issuing more green- 
backs for bonds that it need not pay except at its pleasure, bear- 
ing but 2 per cent interest? When the banks, on the other hand, 
come forward and deposit the bonds, they assume the burden of 
8 they are bound to pay, and they file security in the 

reasury to pay. They therefore assume a burden equal to the 
ain by having the notes to issue. 


advantage they 
L. A wonderful burden! The United States 


Mr. COCKRE 


has to be backed by five individual citizens incorporated as a 
XXV—25 


national bank to relieve it from the burden of paying these 
notes. Oh, Mr. President, what ridiculous stuff that is! The 
Senator from Ohio knows as well as he knows anything that no- 
body cares whether a national bank is worth a dollar ora million 
dollars. Every man, woman, and child in the United States will 
take the note of a defunct national bink that is not able to pay 
per cent upon its deposits just as quick as they will take the 
note of the best United States bank in the world. Nobody pays 
any earthly attention to the in lorsement of the United States of 
America by a national bank. The ridiculous idea that before 
we can float money in this country we must have the indorse- 
ment of a national bank beats anything ever heard before in a 
legislative body. 

Ir. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask my friend from Mis- 
souri a question ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 0 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I believe there are only about 
$22,000,000 of those bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Twenty-five million dollirs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it not the factthat the greater 
portion of those bonds are now on deposit by banks in order to 
secure circulation? 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘Twenty-one millions of them—a little 
over. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the Senator think that if 
his amendment should be adopted any considerable portion of 
those bonds would be surrendered for notes? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I think every one of them would be sur- 
rendered. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Those that are on deposit now 
to secure bank circulation? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose when we shall have adopted this 
amendment we will put another clause in another part of the 
bill providing that no national bank shall get any circulation on 


these bonds. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That clause is not in the bill 
; Mr. COCKRELL. It will be in before we get through with 


now. 
t. 

ae McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me! 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. It will be in there. I have 
guarded all those points. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish tocall the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri, and the Chair, and the Senator from Ohio, and all 
other Senators to the fact that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee asked unanimous consent that the bill to which this is of- 
fered as an amendment should goover until to-morrow morning. 
Really there seems to be nothing before the Senate except the 
formal offering of the amendment, which is to be considered 
when the bill comes up: 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ithank the Senator from New Jersey for 
explaining what everyone of us knew. 

r. PEFFER and Mr. ALDRICH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield first to the Senator from Kansas 
1 55 PEFFER], and then I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 

sland [Mr. ALDRICH]. > 

Mr. PEFFER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether there is any law now prohibiting a surrender of bonds 
upon the terms provided in his amendment; whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would not be permitted now to pay for any 
of the outstanding bonds of 1891 at their face in Treasury notes, 
and if the owners of the bonds ever requested it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not understand that there is any law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and deliver 
in payment and exchange for any of the United States bonds now 
outstanding additional United States legal-tender notes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri now allow 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, with pleasure, 

Mr’ ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Missouri to 
say that in his opinion the credit and resources of the national 
banks add nothing in value to the notes of the United States. I 
should like to ask him in that connection whether a deposit of 
412+ grains of silver, or any other amount of silver, in his opin- 
ion, adds to the value and currency of notes of the United States? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will discuss that when the silver ques- 
tion comes 9 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me it is up now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We are now discussing the proposition 
whether we shall allow the national banks to take out dollar for 
dollar of their bonds and draw interest upon the bonds, and then 
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loan the money out at from 6 to 25 per cent, and get interest 


from the taxpayers en masse—interest on their bonds and then 
interest from ons to whom they have loaned their notes. 
We are now pro anamendment which will authorize any- 
body who has one of these $25,000,000 of bonds to take it and 
voluntarily surrender it to the Secre of the Treasury, and 
receive inexchange anamount of the United States legal tender 
notes equal to the face value of the bond, and the interest thereon 
up to that date. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me a 
moment for a question? 

Mr. COC LL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand that the Senator from Missouri ob- 
jects to the bill reported by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee on the ground that the notes which are received by the 
banks upon u deposit of the United States bonds can only get 
into circulation by being loaned by the banks at some rate of in- 
terest to borrowers who need the money. That is the point of 
his objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am not discussing that proposition at 
all. I am—— 

Mr. GRAY. Am I misstating the Senator's position? 
Mr. COCKRELL. No;I am not objecting on that ground, 
because I am not discussing that proposition; but whatever the 
tion is, I want individuals to have the same rights that 
4 are to have. 
Mr.GRAY. Very well; then I think I am not misstating 
the Senator's position that he objects to these notes going to 
banks, because after the banks have deposited Uni States 
bonds and received this currency they can loan it at some rate 
of interest to the borrowers who need it. He much prefers—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. Do not state a proposition 
and then YÁ A spaa me on a proposition I haye never stated. 

Mr. GRAY. Then that is not the Senator’s position? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not saying a word about that. 

Mr. GRAY. Then the Senator has been very much misunder- 
stood by those who are around him. 

Mr. KRELL. I say this bill proposes to do that. Now, 
I say while that is being done let us do something else. 

nr. GRAY. Very well. Now I was coming 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the proposition. Iam not making 
it as an argument against the bill, but I am giving it as a reason 
why something more should be done. That is the point. 

r.GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, when he has been 
courteous enough to yield — 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Then the use of the ory ante language, in the 
use of which the Senator from Missouri is justly distinguished 
for perspicacity and clearness, has failed him this time, be- 
cause not only I, but those who are around me, understood him 
to object to the fairness of this proposition, and to contrast it with 
the justice and equity of another proposition which he proposes 
by way of amendment, that everyone who has Uni States 
bonds shall be allowed to take them to the Treasury and receive 
United States legal-tender demand notes therefor. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator if, when the poor, honest 
farmer of Missouri—I will say of Missouri, for that condition of 
things certainly does not tin my own State orin any other 
far State with which I am familiar; I presume it must exist 
in Missouri from the argument of the Senator—when the honest 
farmer of Missouri, who is sg eps ye these hard times, 
goes to his hair-covered trunk or tin box and takes out from 
his pile of United States bonds a certain number which he is 
willing to change into currency, and goes to the Treasury to 
get it, will he part with that currency to the borrower who 
needs it without receiving interest therefor? I ask the Senator 
whether, if these who are so favored, this favored class who are 
so fortunate in these times as to have United States bonds, 
change them for currency, there is any other mode known under 
the sun Sachs that currency can get into circulation except 
by being borrowed from the men who receive it, and, we w 
en unless human nature is entirely changed, upon a con- 

ract to pay interest therefor? 

If that is the case, how is the burden of the masses of the 
popa whe need the money, the borrowers who are now suffer- 

g use they can not borrow money, to be lightened by the 
alternate proposition of the Senator from Missouri? I do not 
mean that that is the only objection tohis amendment, but I ask 
now on his own statement if there is to be any betterment of 
the condition of the masses of the people by it? 

Mr. COCKRELL, This is a proposition not about United 
States bonds in general, but $25,364,500 of bonds known as the 
funded loan of 1891, payable with interest at that time at 44 
percent. The money not being in the Treasury to redeem them, 
they were contin at the option of the Government at 2 per 
cent interest. Ido not suppose any farmer has one of them. 


Nobody was ever so silly as to think the farmers had them 
We know exactly where they are. 


Mr. GRAY. w is that going to help the farmer, then? 
Me COCKRELL. We willsee whether it will help the farmer 
or not. 


I know where the bonds are. I was not disposed to discuss 
that point, because I supposed that the national banks in their 
patriotism and devotion to the best interests of this great coun- 
try would rush with alacrity to our Treasury and surrender those 
bonds and take out legal-tender notes. They are dem:nding the 
right to issue additional money beeause there is not money 
enough in the country. We propose to give them that right 
and we ought to give them an additional right, whether the 
ask for it or not. We ought to give them $23,000,090 of United 
States legal-tender notes in lisu of those bonds. Then we will 
discuss the other propositions about the bonds and the interest. 
_ Now, where is there any inequality in this proposition? Where 
is there any injustice in it? hy should not the banks be allowed 
an opportunity to display to the country their patriotism and 
their devotion to its best interests? Why 89515 they not be 
given an opportunity to show their anxiety to alleviate the 
country from its distressing and abject condition and to put into 
the currency of the country an additional flow of „genuine 
blood that will give it strength and vigor and e off this 
nightmare? Why should they not do it? I supposed that the 
friends of the national banks would come t ing upon each 
other, heels over head, to vote for this proposition. I never 
dreamed that anybody would oppose it. I thoughtI had acci- 
dentally discovered what would be a wonderful benefit to them, 
and I confess that I am astonished when the friend and patron 
of the national banks, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
comes in here and offers opposition to it, and my good friend 
from Delaware [Mr. Guay] criticises it, and my friend from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]; I am astonished. I had hoped 
N 1 sao 475 3 1 nee F mene — had it 
read s y my s might see itan pre they 
would rush to its defense. Iam mortified to find that it meets 
with such resistance. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Where does the Senator get the information that 
the national banks are holding a large amount of these bonds 
gig 0 their vaults without using them for obtaining currency? 

ask the question, not in any sense to make an assertion in the 
face of his superior information, but I think [ know that when a 
United States bank wants to have acirculation or to increase its 
circulation it goes into the market and buys United States bonds 
and deposits them in the Treasury. It does not take from a 
hoarded supply of bonds that it keeps on hand. If you had a 
United States k to-day that hadeither started or had been in 
operation and discontinued its currency and wanted to resume 
it, you would find it in the market bid for United States 
bonds, in which its cireulation would be > 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. If the Senator will spare the time 
to read the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1892 
and go over its tables and analyze the elements of national banks 
and of banking institutions in this country, he will find out ex- 
actly the figures I huve given. The national banks have them. 
They have not issued dollar for dollar, nor 90 per cent even, 
They have not issued the paper money that they are entitled to 
issue. I have not made an exact calculation, but it is a consid- 
erable amount that they have not issued. They have got more 
bonds than they have 90 per cent of circulation—largely more. 
I sup: d this would be a golden opportunity for the banks to 
show their patriotism. I confess t I am amazed that an 
friend of the national-banking system should come in here with 
any opposition to my amendment. It gives them cash money 
better than gold, money that is good the world over, United 
States legal-tender notes, a legal tender for all debts, publicand 
private, throughout the len and breadth of the Unites States, 
and receivable for all public dues and demands, 

But, Mr. President, I did not propose to enter into this dis- 
cussion. The Senator from Ohio provoked it, and I had to say 
afew words. When the measure comes up I shall hope then, 
when the Senator from Delaware, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and the Senator from Ohio shall have calmed down and 
examined it and seen the patriotism in it, that they will come 10 
its rescue and it will unanimously to-morrow. 

Mr. GRAY. I think the suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to calm down is always one that ought to be heeded, butif 
he will allow me, I ask him again for information (and I haveno 
doubt he has studied the report to which he has referred with 
his usual assiduity) whether he has ineluded in the number of 
bonds held by United States banks upon which no currency has 
been issued and owned by them those bonds that are beld by 
them as security for the deposits of the United States? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes, that is all included. 
Mr. GRAY. That accounts for a very large proportion, if not 


all. They are required by law tohold bonds assecurity for those 
deposits. 
Mr. ALLEN. I submit an amendment, intended to be pro- 


pee to Senate bill 453, which I should like to have read and 
on the table. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


Amend by adding: 

Provided surther, That the bonds used as a basis for the notes issued under 
this act shall cease to draw interest during the time said notes, or any part 
thereof, are outstanding and unredeemed; and the issuance of said notes 
under this act shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evidence that the 
owner of such bonds assents to this proviso; and 

rovided Surther, That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed 
as to commit the Government to the policy of a permanent national debt, 
or to prevent the prompt payment of all outstanding interest-bearing obli- 
gations as fast as they mature, 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
Mr. President, I desire to submit some remarks 
the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST] in regard to bimet m. I ask that it be 
read. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the 
parity of gold and silver, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I think there has never been a 
time in the history of this Government, except possibly that im- 
mediately preceding the war, when the action of the Congress 
of the United States was awaited with the same interest as that 
of the present Co There has never been a time when so 
many people of the United States centered their hopes upon the 
actionof a legislative body, This interest is not confined to the 
cities, the great centers of trade, to the great business world, as 
it is called, but it extends to almost every workshop and every 
farmhouse throughout the Republic. Itisnotalone the banker, 
the railroad president, the owner of Government bonds, the 
dealerin stocks, and the merchants who are looking to Congress; 
but the mechanic and the tiller of the soil have an interest, if 
not so great in dollars and cents, equally important to them. 

The evil effects of long years of Republican misrule are upon 
us, and the people look to this Congress for relief, when for the 
first time for more than a quarter of a century the Government 
is Democratic in all of its ches, It would notonly be cruel, 
but it would be a great crime to disappoint these hopes if it is 
possible to avoid it, and it therefore devolves upon us to meet 
the great 8 presented for our consideration without pas- 
sion, and if possible without prejudice; without 3 
with an earnest hope of reaching some conclusion which will give 
relief to the country. 

It isnot a time to seek to gratify individual ambition or to 
seek to party advantage; but ifa fair and candid considera- 
tion of the causes which have produced this unfortunate condi- 
tion will show that it is attributable to the wrongful action of 
one of the great political parties of the country, then that party 
should bear the responsibility, and no party and no individual 
should shrink from such investigation, or attempt to evade it 

If it has been through the un legislation of ri party or 
the unwise leadership of any individual that this distress has 
been brought upon the country, then it is not safe to trust that 
party or that leader to relieve us of our difficulties. 

The condition of to-day has long since been predicted. It has 
been asserted again and seein upon the floor of this Senate and 
in the House of Representatives that if the policies of the Re- 
3 party were continued sooner or later evil would come. 

usiness depression so universal and widespread as that which 
exists at prenont does not come as the sudden effect of one single 
act, but it comes from a certain defined policy. 

A long series of legislative acts, all tending in one direction, 
all having the effect to foster and promote the interests of cer- 
tain clusses of our citizens engaged in certain pursuits, which 
have naturally and necessarily hati the effect to depress and de- 
stroy other interests of other classes engaged in different pur- 
suits, and finally the wrong and pa hey so long perpetrated 
against the interests of the people of the Southern and Western 
sections of the Union have reacted, and the people of the East, 
as well as those of the South and West, are reaping the con- 
sequences of bad legislation intended to promote the special in- 
terests of one section. 

The legislation of the General Government since the war has 
been such as to collectand concentrate the capital and the wealth 
of the country into one section only, and the time came when 
that capital and that weaith absolutely dominated the Republi- 
can party, and in every contest here between those who controlled 
jet ey tal and the people at large that party was found upon 
side ot capital. It was this conviction, ually forced upon 


Mr. BERRY. 
upon the joint resolution introduced b; 


the minds of the people, that had more to do with the Democratic 
victories of 1890 and 1892 than any other cause. 

The injustice of tax laws which were gradually sapping the 
foundations of prosperity and depleting the resources of one sec- 
tion and building up immense fortunes in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals, the constant attempts to contract the curréncy in the 
interest of creditors and those who owned the capital, and the 
reckless expenditure of the public moneys most conspicuously 
shown in the appropriation of nearly 8200, 000, 000 annually for 
pensioni, all tended to show that the Republican party was no 
onger the friend of the laboring classes, and the people swept 
them from power; but it was too late to escape the evil conse- 
quences of their wrongful acts. 

That power so long held by the Republican party has come to 
the Democratic party, and it seems to me the best way to keep 
that power and to retain the confidence of the people is not to 
follow in the footsteps of our Republican predecessors, who have 
already been discredited, hut to keep our pledges to the people, 
and look to the interests of the great body of our fellow-citizens, 
whose interests have been so long neglected, and not to seek to 
promote the special interests of those who were so long the bene- 

ciaries of class legislation. 

This extraordinary session wascalled by the President to pass 
laws relating to our currency. I believe it to be to the interest 
of the American people that whatever laws are passed should be 
permanent in their character, and not n temporary ex- 
pedient. The simple repeal of the Sherman law will not settle 
permanently the laws of our curreney. Permanent settlement 
can be had now as well as at some future time, and I am there- 
fore in favor of including in the same act which re the 
3 law other provisions which will determine definitely 
our policy. 

The Sherman law treats silver as a simple commodity and not 
as money, I therefore voted 8 it and am in favor of its 
repeal. To re it and put no g in its place is to put us at 
once upon a ge d basis. I am opposed to asingle gold standard. 
I therefore favor a bill which repeals the Sherman act and at 
the same time provides for the coinage of both gold and silver 
in such way as will cause the two to circulate upon terms of 
8 as we promised to do in the Democratic platform at 

0 


I think it is almost universally agreed that the present law, 
the law of 1890, known as the Sherman act, is 3 bad. 
There are few if any Senators who will stand on this floor and 
defend thatlaw. The author of it, the man whose name it 
the Senator from Ohio himself, has said that it ought to be re- 

aled. We all that it is a law which should never have 
n paset, and I am peculiarly gratified at the fact that not 
a Democratic vote was cast for it, either in the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. In an evil hour for the country 
the free-silver Republicans parted company with their Demo- 
cratic friends on this side of the Chamber, and consented to this 
law and the repeal of the Bland act. 

While we are all agreed that the Sherman act should be re- 
pealed, we are not agreed as to what should take its place. The 
simple repeal, without other legislation, in my opinion places us 
at once upon a gold basis, gives us the single gold standard, pre- 
vents the future coinage of any silver, and, in fact, at once and 
forever practically destroys silver as a money, and will even- 
tually place it upon a footing with lead, iron, tin, and other metals, 
as a simple 5 This is the issue, and it can not be dis- 
guised. There is no issue upon the repeal of the Sherman act. 
All agree that it should not remain upon thestatute books. But 
the real issue is, shall we hereafter have the single goldstandard, 
or shall we have a double standard, of both gold and silver, as was 
clearly contemplated by the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. President, I for one believe in the double standard, and I 
am not willing to cast my vote for the single gold standard of 
money; and in this belief I amin full accord with all that the 
Democratic party has ever taught. From its first existence to 
the present day the Democratic party has uniformly and without 
a shadow of turning, insisted upon the use of both gold and silver 
as money, and has always been a party in favor of bimetallism; 
and no declaration can be found by any of its conventions, or of 
the actions of its members in Congress, which would in any wa; 
show that it was a gold or single standard party. Lean not thi 
that it is possible that this great party has totally changed its 
views within the short period of twelve months, upon a question 
of such vast importance, and which has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed and debated for so many years. 

When the representatives of that party met in Chicago in J uly, 
1892, they declared their position upon this question in the fol- 
lowing words; 
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blean lation, known as the Sherman act of 


We denounce the legis! 
1890, as a cowardly eshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 


future which should make all its su TS, as well as its author, anxious 
5 y repcal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, 
without discriminating against metal, or ch: for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of eq intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shali insure the maintenance of the ity of the two met- 
als, and the equal power of every dollar at all times the markets and in 
the payment of debts, and we demand that all pe r currency shall be kept 
at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es- 
ly necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the 
rst and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

Now, in the face of this resolution, are we willing to-day to 
declare that this solemn declaration was a fraud and a mere pre- 
tense to catch votes? Does any Senator here to-day believe that 
when the convention met, if we had declared that when we re- 
pealed the Sherman act we would substitute nothing inits place, 
and that gold alone should be the standard and the only money 
to be coined, we could have elected a Democratic President, a 
majority of the House of Representatives, and a majority of this 
Senate? And if we could not, does noy Senator believe that it 
is just and fair to juggle with the people in this way? 

ill the people trust our promises again? Will notall the reso- 
lutions hereafter adopted in the conventions be regarded as farces, 
as promises to catch votes but not to be 1 if we, after 
deliberately declaring in favor of the double standard, come here 
and oy the very first act of the Democratic Congress declare 
for the single gold standard? I do not know what views others 
may take of this, but it seems to me that it would be a violation 
of faith for which there could be no excuse, and that the party 
thus disregarding their solemn promise would, to a large extent, 
lose the confidence of the American people. We not only prom- 
ised it upon the platform, but upon every rostrum throughout 
the United States. 

Democratic Senators and Democratic Members and Demo- 
cratic speakers declared that such was the fixed policy of the 

arty, and they pointed to the platform made in Chic go as evi- 
— ol it; to the votes cast here and in the other House of Con- 
gress in favor of it; to the speeches of our great leaders, and to 
the letter of acceptance of our standard bearer, the candidate for 
President of the United States. 

We pledged ourselves to the repeal of the Sherman act, and in 
the same clause and same section of the platform we pledged our- 
selves to bimetallism; and the pledge there made to repeal the 
Sherman law is not more binding than the pledge for the double 
standard, to give both gold and silver equal rights and chances 
under the law. And all that we ask to-day is that you who are 
members of the same nigh as we keep the promises in their let- 
ter and their spirit. e are ready to vote for the repeal of the 
act, but the same law that accomplishes this repeal should also 
carry out the other promises. The one promise is not more 
binding than the other. To repeal the Sherman law and put 
nothing in its place is to keep only a part of the pledge, and to 
make it impossible that the other part can ever be redeemed. 

We who believe that the adoption of the single gold standard 
would be ruinous to the best interests of the country; we who as 
members of the Democratic party contributed our part toward 
the great victory of 18.2, ask you as members of the same or- 
ganization to carry out, nota part of the platform on the ques- 
tion of the currency, but to give full force and effect to all that 
we jointly promised. It is not a compliance with it to say that 
we will repeal the Sherman law now and at some time in the re- 
mote future, when we can get other nations to agree to it, that 
we will then vote for a double standard, 

This, Mr. President, as I see, without mooning to be offensive 
to any man, would be an effort to avoid responsibility, and those 
who attempt it underrate the intelligence of the American 
people. Weall know that under the present condition of affairs, 
unless the same act which repeals the Sherman law provides for 
the coinage of silver on some terms, silver as a money is doomed 
forever, and gold alone will be the money of the United States. 

This, Mr. President, is a great issue with which we are con- 
fronted. We fully realize the tremendous power of those who 
are arrayed against us. We know that for a long series of years 
the owners of Government bonds, the owners of State, county 
and municipal bonds and individual bonds, those who have fixed 
incomes, those who own the principal wealth of the country, have 
fought for this end—that is, to destroy silver and make gold the 
one standard of value. They have denied it in the psst; they 
boldly avow it to-day. They have pursued this course with an 
energy and perseverance worthy of a better cause; and no sen- 
timent of compassion, no sympathy for those whose fortunes 
would be ruined or for those whose productions would be so 
largely decreased in value has ever restrained them or caused 
them to halt or hesitate in the pursuit of a purpose which they 
believe will largely increase the wealth they already have. 
They were temporarily successful in 1873, when they stopped the 
coinage of silver. 5 
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But when the people came to fully understand the situation, 
they became 5 and in 1878, but for the skillful mana gement 
of the enemies of silver in the Senate of the United St:tes, the 
law which had existed for so many years prior to 1873 would 
have been restored to the statute book. But as it was, it re- 
sulted in the passage of what is known asthe Bland-Allison bill, 
a compromise measure which partially, but not fully, restored 
silver to its original position. 

Again in 1890, when the majority of the 1 demanded the free 
coinage of silver, its enemies succeeded in thwarting the public 
will in the passage of the Sherman law, and now, when ifs evil 
effects are seen, the very men who are responsible for it take 
advantage of the disaster entailed by their own act, and, withan 
assurance that I have never seen equaled, come forward and ask 
that they shall be granted all that they demand, because of the 
evil effects of their own law, and which wasso strongly opposed 
by every Democrat on this floor. 

Mr. President, I think it may be well to refer to the RECORD 
to show some of the acts of Congress which have been passed 
since the close of the war in regard to our currency. These 
records have been recited before, but they can not be recited too 
often, and pee at this time, when the people are studying 
and looking to this subject as they never looked before, their 
repetition may arouse the people to a sense of their danger, and 
thereby induce them to hold up the hands of all who are here, 
determined, come what may, to resist at all costs this attempt 
to destroy the money of our fathers and to force upon us a meas- 
ure that will still further impoverish the great agricultural 
States of this Union. 

In 1869 the outstanding principal of the Government debt was 
more than $2,600,000,000. The principal of this debt was clearly 
payable in legal-tender notes. The bonds issued stated that it 
was only the interest that was payable in coin while the princi- 
palof the bonds was payable in legal-tender notes, commonly 
called ‘‘ greenbacks.” is no one could deny. The holders of 
these bonds had purchased them with greenbacks when green- 
backs were worth 50 cents on the dollar as compared with gold 
and silver. 

Then the holders of these bonds came to Congress and asked 
that they be paid in coin, legal-tender notes then being worth 
66 cents on the dollar, giving as their reason why an act so un- 
just on its very face should be passed by Congress, that such an 
act would tend to preserve the public credit. And Congress, 
then controlled in both branches by the Republican party, yielded 
to this exorbitant and unreasonable demand, and over the pro- 
test of every Democrat in the Senate acceded to this proposi- 
tion, and on the 14th of July, 1870, passed a law sefunding the 
dett and making the new bonds ae in coin, and these bonds 
were exempt from taxation of all kinds. 

The following will show the character of the new bond: 

Extract from face of United States 4 per cent. bond: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the 5 of the national debt approved 
apy. 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, andis redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the ist day of July, A. D. 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest 
in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent per an- 
num, pape uarterly on the Ist day of October, January. April, and Jul 
ineachyear. The 8 and interest axe exempt from the payment of 
taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, municipal, or local authority.“ 

It will be seen by this that they were not payable in gold, but 
in coin, either gold or silver of the present weight and fineness 
at the option of the Government of the United States. It would 
seem that this ought to have been sufficient to have satisfied the 
avarice of the ordinary man, They had secured the passage of 
a law giving them a coin bond worth a hundred cents on the dol- 
lar in lieu of a bond payable in legal-tender notes worth 66 cents 
on the dollar, and which they had purchaséd with legal-tender 
notes worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

But they were not content, and they conceived the idea thatif 
they coul Legend silver, stop its coinage, and destroy one-half 
of the money of the United States, they would thereby reduce 
by one-half the money in which the bonds were payable, and 
necessarily the remaining money would appreciate in value to 
such an extent that its purchasing power would be largely in- 
creased and the value of their bon reatly enhanced. It mat- 
tered nothing to them that the result would be to force down 
the price of all farm products. It mattered not to them that 
every debtor would be compelled to double his labor in order to 
meet his obligations. 

Disregarding all these considerations, they secured the passage 
of the act of 1873 stopping the coinage of silver. Whether it 


was done secretly, as has been charged, or openly, the evil effects 
were the same, a general distress following its passage. : 
When the people came to understand the situation and fully 
realize the wrong and injustice practiced upon them, unorgan- 
ized as they were, they rallied in such force as to elect a Demo- 
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cratic House of Representatives, which in 1878 passed a bill re- 
2 the law and providing for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. 

But when the bill came to the Senate, under the skillful lead- 
ership'of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] they succeeded 
in amending the House bill, and finally the Bland-Allison bill 
became a law over the veto of President Hayes. It provided 
for the coinage of not less than two millions of silver dollars per 
month. The holders of the bonds submitted, and even con- 
sented, for the time being, to the passage of this modified act, 
because they knew it was the only way to defeat the restoration 
of the law that stood until 1873. Butthey were not content, and 
in 1885 gd made an effort to repeal the Bland act, but failed. 

In 1890 the friends of the people, the friends of free coinage, 
made a strong effort to restore silyer to the poemon it occupied 
before the passage of the act of 1873, but they were again de- 
feated by the passage of what was called a compromise measure, 
the Sherman pill, but for which no Democrat cast his vote. 
This was not the law of the friends of free silver, and while 
some of the free-silver Republicans cast their vote for it, yet it 
was peculiarly and especially the product of the enemies of free 
silver. This law is so thoroughly bad that the President has 
been compelled to call us together to repeal it. 

But the same act that takes it from thestatute book should also 
provide for the free coinage of both gold and silver in such a 
way that will cause them both to circulate upon terms of equality. 
Those who are 1 to establish a single gold standard take 
advantage of the odious character of the Sherman law and try 
to make it appear that the issue is upon its repeal. But this is 
not the issue. The issue is, shall we have hereafter a single or 
a double standard? We say the law was bad when it was passed. 
We say that it is bad now. We said it ought not to pass; and 
we say it ought to be repealed. You now agree with us thatyou 
were wrong when you ed it, and you agree with us that it 
ought to be repealed; but you say in lieu of it you want a single 
gold standard. 

We say we want a double standard, both gold and silver, as 
was provided by the Constitution of the country. Try to dis- 
guise it as you may, itis an issue between creditors on one side 
and debtorson the other; between owners of stocks and bonds on 
the one hand, and the producers of the country on the other; be- 
tween those who desire a limited and contracted currency and 
those who believe in sufficient money to do the business of the 
oone It is an issue between those whose interest it is to 
have cheap farm products, and those whose interest it is to se- 
cure the largest price for wheat, and corn, and cotton, and other 
products of the agricultural States. 

Alloutstanding contracts, all obligations of the Governmentand 
of individuals, unless it is specifically provided otherwise, are pay- 
able in either gold orsilver, atthe option of the debtor, and it is 
false to say that itis either dishonest or a repudiation to pay 
them as the contract provides. Itisdecidedly dishonest to strike 
down and stop the coinage of one of these metals, and thereby force 
the debtor to pay gold only, when he has the right by the terms 
of his contract to pay in either gold or silver. 

It is absolutely certain that, if you make gold the only money, 
the value of the obligations of bonds, of all evidences of in- 
debtedness, will be largely increased; and it is by rte! certain 
to my mind that all farm products will be still further de- 

reciated in value. How any man residing in an agricultural 

tate, unless he be a banker or a bondholder, can favor a single 
gold standard is to me utterly incomprehensible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
wills nd. The hour of 2o’clock having arrived, it is the duty 
of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing that Lee Mantle be 
admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State of Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this resolution the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pasco] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask that the pending resolution be tempora- 
rily laid aside until the Senator from Ar has concluded his 


speech, 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is understood that that will be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. When our population was far less than it is at 
present, when the business of the country and the exchange of 
products was far less than it is now, it required all the gold and 
all the silver that could be procured from the mines of the earth 
to do the business of the people, and no one ever complained that 
we had too much of either of the precious metals. 

It is admitted that the population and the business of the coun- 
wy have increased more rapidly than the production of either 
gold or silver; yet you say it required then both gold and silver, 


. 


while gold alone is sufficient now, notwithstanding the increased 
i sree and the increased business. It required both then 
and isit possible one alone is sufficient now? But we are told 
that 95 per cent of the business of the country is done on paper— 
bank checks. If this be true, this paper, these bank checks, 
are based upon gold and silver. 

Take away the gold and silver, and the paper—the bank 
checks—is worthless. Itis only good because it is based upon 
and is redeemable in gold or silver. If this is not true, if the 
bank checks and paper are sufficient in themselves, if they are 
money, then 5 admit the theory of our fiat-money friends and 
both gold and silver are useless as money, because paper is far 
more convenient than either of them. ` 

So, Mr. President, you can argue the question as you will, you 
can cover the pages of the RECORD with statisties showing the 
amount and value of gold and silver at different periods in the 
history of the world, you can give many theories as to why 
different nations have adopted the one standard or the other, or 
both, but after all it comes back to this: that the people residing 
in the Eastern States who have, under the operation of unjust 
tax laws, accumulated vast fortunes, who have been enabled to 
collect into the hands of comparative few individuals the great 
bulk of the wealth of the country, and who have invested this 
money in Government bonds, in State, county, railroad, and mu- 
nicipal bonds, who have loaned this money to the farmers of the 
West and the planters of the South at ruinous rates of interest, 
are anxious to double their wealth and the value of their securi- 
ties and holdings. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interrupt the Senator from 
Arkansas if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Not at all. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have heard it often stated in this 
Chamber, and I have heard it repeated to-day by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas with emphasis, that the pu 
os this proposed legislation, to wit, the repeal of the Sherman 
law (as I suppose that is the measure to which he refers), is todo 
away with the silver money of this country, putting us entirely 
upon a gold basis with a gold currency. ill the honorable 
Senator tell me where he has ever heard a declaration, either in 
this Chamber or out of it, in which there was any 5 
shown on the part of those who think as I think to do away 
with one dollar of the silver circulation ving fips this 8 
amounting to some 8650, 000, 000? The object is to maintain it; 
and speaking for myself 

Mr. BERRY. I yielded for a question; not for a speech. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. I wish to know, then, where 
the Senator has ever heard the utterance, either in this Cham- 
ber or elsewhere, of any such disposition as he ayows? . 

Mr. BERRY. IL assert, in answer to the Senator from New 
Jersey, as I have already said, that there are men who will vote 
for unconditional repeal who do not believe in the single gold 
standard, but I said that such would be the effect of the act that 
it would a the coinage of silver; that it would discredit it; 
that it would have the effect throughout the civilized world to 
show that one of the greatest nations no longer wants to recog- 
nize silver as one of the metals. 

I tell the Senator he can find it in Republican papers of the 
East, many of them, and if I am not mistaken he will find it in 
speeches the RECORD, not made in the Senate, where the 
speakers announced that they were in favor of selling the silver 
bullion as a commodity and eventually disposing of even the sil- 
ver dollars now in circulation. I say to the Senator that of 
course the simple repeal would leave the silver money now in 
circulation as part of the money, but I have asserted that even- 
tually the effect of such an act would be to put us on a direct gold 
standard, and I repeat it to-day. 

As I was saying when I was interrupted, in speaking of those 
who said it was io increase the value of their securities, the 
come to the Congress of the United States and say, while it 
true that we agreed to accept either gold or silver in payment 
of our debts, at the option of the debtor, yet we ask you to stop 
the co e of silver, to use the power intrusted to you for the 
benefit of gll, to force our debtors to pay in gold alone. They 
ask this when they well know that all gold will necessarily be- 
come more valuable. ; 

The Senator from New Jersey himself can not deny that if we 
stop the coinage altogether of one of these metals the other 
metal will necessarily appreciate in value and purchase more 
of the products of this country than it would if we coined both 
gold and silver. 

They ask it when they know it will be far more difficult for 
their debtors to meet their obligations, when they know it will 
largely decrease the prio and thereby largely increase the 
amount of all farm products required to mect these obligations 
in this more valuable metal. And the only reason they give for 
asking it is, that foreign nations demand it; and that by reason 
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of unwise laws heretofore passed at their bidding, confidence has 
been destroyed and the people no longer trust the banks, and 
they ask it with the more assurance because they have never 


made a demand of a Republican Con that has not been ac- 
ceded to, and they hope a Democratic Congress will be equally 
accommodating. 

Mr. President, the monstrous injustice of this scheme is such 
that it seems to me that it would only require to be stated in or- 
der that it might be defeated. But in every paper, in all reso- 
lutions passed by boards of exchange, boards of trade, and by 
bankers’ conventions, we are told that it would be dishonest to 
pay thesedebtsin adepreciated silver dollar. In the first place, 
the silverdollar is not depreciated. It is as good to-day asa gold 
dollar and passes everywhere for its full value. 

But corer it were depreciated, how can it be dishonest to 
pay according to the terms of the contract? The contract says 
that the debtor may pay in either gold or silver, at his option, 
and I assert that there oan be no dishonesty in forcing the 
creditors to stand by the contracts. If one of our citizens agrees 
to pay his neighbor so many bushels of wheat or corn atastated 
period, and at the option of the debtor to pay in either wheat 
or corn as he might choose, if, when the time comes, wheat is 
high and corn is low, does any man call it dishonest to pay in 
the cheaper product? 

It can not be because that was the agreement, and the creditor 
took the risk when he made the contract. And so, when these 
creditofs of the Government, and of individuals, agreed to ac- 
cept either gold or silver at the option of the debtor, they took 
the risk and they can not complain that ON are not paid as the 
contract provided they should be. If they the option does 
any man doubt that they would demand the most valuable metal, 
and could anyone call them dishonest for so doing? 

It is thecreditors, the holders of these securities, who are seek- 
ing to repudiate their obligations and ask the Congress of the 
United States to aid them in forcing those who are already over- 
burdened to pay more than they promised to pay. Hence it is, 
Mr. President, that all the publications, all the resolutions, all 
the letters with which our mails have been flooded for the last 
few months, asking for the gold standard only, come from those 
who hold these obligations, come from those who own the capi- 
tal of the country, and not one from a farmers’ organization or a 
laborers’ union. 

Men instinctively know where their interests are, and the 

rofound solicitude of those who demand asingle gold standard 

or the benefit of the laborer and the producer, who they say 
would be most benefited, deceives no one. The same cry was 
raised in 1869, when they secured the coin bond in lieu of the 
nback bond; the same cry has been urged from year to year 
2 of tariff laws, which have constantly robbed the 
laborer and the farmer; the same cry was put forth in support 
of the act of 1873, and the history of the world shows that when- 
ever capital has sought legislative aid in its unjust schemes; and 
whenever it has attempted to rob the laborer of the just rewards 
of his toil it has been done under cover of well-laid schemes of 
professed solicitude for the laborer—the producer. 

But, Mr. President, these are not the only rer. sought by 
those who advocate the single gold standard. Behind these, al- 
ready avowed by some and will soon be openly 35 
others, stands the scheme to ſorce the Government to issue ad- 
ditional bonds, and, of course, with such bonds comes the chance 
of large speculations. 

Weallremember afew monthsago whata pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue additional 
bonds. If such bonds cenit ha secured the national banks might 
be indefinitely continued. And those who were the 
Secretary to issue these bonds were so eager for gain that they 
well nigh produced a panic throughout the country, regardless 
of the injury and suffering which would come thereby. 

If the gold standard be established as the only money of the 
country, who can assure us that the next move not be to re- 
tire our greenback circulation and thereby give the national 
banks absolute control of our paper circulation? By a combined 
effort of the banks of the country, they can collect together and 
demand a redemption of a sufficient amount of legal-tender notes 
in gold to force the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds and 
procure the gold. He will have no choice in the matter and they 
will be absolute masters of the situation. 

The es they have upon them now is the power of 
the Secretary to pay silver at the option of the Government, and 
if the Secretary of the Treasury had exercised that power a few 
months ago in the payment of Treasury certificates issued for 
the purchase of silver bullion, as so many of his friends through- 
out the West and South hoped he wim. do, I firmly believe that 


the attempt to repudiate the promises of the C 
force us to a gold standard would have been spee a 
Repeal this law, Mr. President, and put nothing in its place, 


a country 


and what will be the result? We all know that 
there is not sufficient gold in the world to do the businessof the 
entire world. Mr. Rothwell, ial agent of the Éleventh 
United States Census, on gold and silver, says, in a recent publi- 
cation, that the Director ot the United States Mint estimates that 
the business of the world is carried on with $3,632,605,000 in gold 
and $4,000,000,000 in silver, and that 67 per cent of the popula- 
tion do their business on a silyer standard and the rest of the 
world use both gold and silver. 

Let the conviction once become general that silver has to be 
destroyed, and the action of this Government in adopting a gold 
standard would largely increase that belief, and what would be 
the consequences? ere would at once commence a general 
scramble for gold. Each nation would seek to increase its gold 
reserve, and in their eagerness to obtain it its value pn in- 
crease enormously, and it would force a universal reduction of 
wages, and no man can calculate or estimate the suffering and 
distress that would result from this universal derangement of 
business and decreaseof values. Farm products would fall lower 
and still lower in price, and it would be impossible to meet the 
existing obligations in a money so largely increasedin value, and 
universal bankruptey would follow. And can any man who loves 
his country and sympathizes with his people look without fear 
and apprehension upon any bill which promises to be the means 
of destroying one-half of the money of the world and to still 
further lower the price of the products upon which our people 
are dependent to meet their obligations and to retain their 
homes? 


But we are told that while the double standard is right, yet we 
can not adopt it, for the reason that European nations will never 
consent to it, that we are not 3 enough within ourselves to 
regulate and direct the character of currency necessary to do the 
business of the people; that the principal Euro nations have 
the gold standard, and therefore we must have the gold 
standard. Our forefathers did not so think. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that away back in the days of 
1776 many men were found who argued that while a 8 
form of government was best, yet most European governments 
had kings for rulers, and we therefore must have a king also. 
If such argument had prevailed our Republic would not have 
existed. If Europe is to dictate our financial policy, then the 
declaration of Mr. Jefferson, that these were free and indepen- 
dent States, is not a true declaration. If we are to wait for 
Europe to act, if we cando nothing without her consent, then 
we are not an independent people, but the sluves and dependents 
of a foreign power. It seems to me we ought to adopt a policy 
for ourselves and provide that which we think best fer our own 
people, without to foreign governments. 

We have been told often recently by the Republican press, and 
doubtless will be told again by Republican Senators, that we 
should follow in the footsteps of England. They point to England 
as a guide in this matter, and say that England, by the adoption 
of the single gold standard, has brought universal prosperity 
upon her people; yet these same Senators have stood upon this 
floor within a few years and pictured the inhabitants of land 
as being in the most deplorable and distressed condition of any 
people upon the globe, and attributed the poverty of the people 
of England to her policy of free trade. 

When they desire to increase the wealth of the East at the ex- 
pense of the South and West by unjust tax laws, then they point 
to the people of England as being in such a helpless and depressed 
condition as to excite the sympathy of all mankind; but when 
they seek to rob the South and West by acontraction of the cur- 
rency, then they point to England as a model of prosperity and 
whose example we ought to follow. 

Mr. President, it is the prosperity of the people of the for 
four States of the Union in which I feel the most interest, and it 
the distress of the people of the South and West that excites my 
8 sympathy. It is for the American people that we are 

re to make the laws, and I believe this Republic is strong 
enough to define its own policy and make its own laws without 
submitting to the dictation of any other power or government. 

I have not gone, Mr. President, into statistics at any length 
to show the use in the different nations of gold and silver, to 
show the rate of increase as to population, the increase of the 
business of the American States, nor have I iy tat figures to 
show that this increase of gorea and this increase of busi- 
ness has been far greater than the increase in the production of 
gold and silver; but this fact is admitted and will not be denied 
by anyone. Nor have I thought it necessary to show the various 
prices of cotton, of wheat, of almost every other farm prodno 
getting lower and lower year by year, and ae aes all with 
the date of unfriendly legislation to silver, attributable, as I be- 
lieve, in a large measure, to the high tariff and contracted cur- 
rency. 


as you say you desire to do, and thereby place us a le 
eee il -i all kr p 


1893. 
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My reasons for not collecting these figuresare that my experi- 
ence here has taught me that mencan juggle with statistics and 
figures to prove almost any proposition Soa ees desire, and that 
there is no surer way of confus and leading than a long 
array of figures, often untrue and incorrect, But there are cer- 
tain great facts that all the world knows and no man ought to 
dispute; and it is upon these facts that I rest my cause. One of 
these is, that to destroy one-half of the eee be the country will 
enhance the value of and increase the purchasing power of the 
remaining half. 

Another fact is, to force men to pay their debts in gold alone 
when that gold has been by unfriendly legislation to silver 
largely increased in value, when they have agreed to pay in either 

ld or silver, is legalized robbery. Mr. Beck said in a speech 
del vered in this body in 1885, and I haye never heard it denied, 

Ie 
There isnot an outstanding obligaiion of the United Statesor of any State, 
municipality. corporation, or individual, which can not be legally and ac- 
ceptably discharged by payment of the present standard silver dollar. 

Another fact is, that the contraction of the currency, a reduc- 
tion in the circulating medium, will reduce the price of every 
farm product throughout the agricultural States. 

Another fact is, that if it required both gold and silver to do 
the business of the country while we had a limited population, 
and much less business than now, then there is not sufficient 

old alone to do that business when both the business and popu- 
fae have increased vastly, 

It is upon these propositions that I stand, and if they be true, 
then the adoption of the ee gold standard would beacrime and 
would result in the most strous consequences to the people. 

I regret, Mr. President, to differ with some of my Democratic 
friends upon this question. I believe iu the Democratic party, and 
have followed it with the same faith and devotion that our blind 
chaplain has followed his God; and whatever may be its acts, as 
a party, it will receive my loyal support, and I will rally nder 
its banner as long as it floats, as I believe it is founded upon the 
true principles of free government; and in taking the position 
I do here to-day, and in voting tosubstitute in the place of the 
Sherman law a bill which will provide for the coi of both 
gold and silver I know that lamin theexact line with the Demo- 
cratic platform passed at Chicago in 1892, and upon which we 
elected the President and both Houses of Congress. 

I believe that the President of the United States is a man of 
the highest, and most pee pur ; aman of great ability 
thoroughly honest, and absolutely fearless in the expression of 
his opinions. He has often declared in favor of bimetallism. 
He stated it in his letter of acceptance, when he was nominated 
at Chicago, and was elected on that promise; and I am confident, 
notwithstanding his failure to discuss bimetallism in his mes- 
sage. that he will approve any bill which both repeals the Sher- 
manlaw and provides for the circulation of both gold and silver, 
on such terms as will give them equal value. 

Give us a chance to try our plan. You have tried yours, first 
in 1873 and again in 1890—by passing in 1873 a law which de- 
monetized silver, and by passing the Shermanlawin1890, Both 
have proven disastrous failures. You have by these and other 
laws in the interest of wealth and capital well-nigh ruined the 
country. Let us try our plan. It is not a ne orunheard-of plan. 
It was in force in this Republic for more than three-quarters of 
a centu It worked well then, and prosperity prevailed; wh 
ean not it work for the interest and welfare of the people to-day? 
Give us both gold and silver free coinage; give an equal 
chance before the mints. If they will not circulate upon terms 
of equality at the present ratio of 16 to 1, then we can change 
the ratio. 

I am not wedded to any particular ratio, but I believe at the 

resent ratio every dollar coined would be as good as a gold dol- 
fae I ask that we do as we promised the people when they gave 
us power, that we will give each of these metals anequal chance 
at some ratio, and I believe in good faith that we should keep 
these promises. It is not fair to obtain the votes of the people 
by detinite and specific promises and then violate the promise. 
As I before stated, I regret that the Democratic party can not 
presenta united front upon this question, and I regret thatsome 
of my Democratic associates have different views from my own, 
but my first duty is to the people of my State, whose commission 

I hold and whose agent I am; and, believing as Ido that their 
interests will be promoted by the adoption of adouble standard, 
I shall so vote. 

The low price of cotton,so long continued, has forced many of 
the people of the South to borrow money and to mortgage their 
farms for its payment. To compel them to meet these obliga- 
tions in gold alone, and pass a law that would further depreciate 
the value of their cotton, which is their sole dependence, is 
equivalent to an act of confiscation of their homes. It will be 
in the changed condition of affairs an impossibility for them to 


meet their obligations, and the representative from the South 


who yotes for the gold standard assumes the responsibility, as I 
believe, of fo the sale of the homestead of many of con- 
stituents—of forcing from the place of his birth the man whose 
ancestors had occupied it for a hundred years—of forcing him to 
part with his home, with all its traditions and associationsso dear 
to his heart, and see it pass into the hands of astranger from 
another land. a 

This, Mr. President, I can not do, letthe consequences be what 
they may. The saddest thing to me since the war has been to 
witness the hopeless strugg-e of the planter of the South, con- 
tending often against floods and the various causes which bring 
destruction to his crops, but above all weighed down and handi- 
capped by unjust laws, which force the price of his cotton lower 
and lower, and even below the cost of production, yet manfully 
contending for the traditions of his fathers, fighting st 
overwhelming odds and against fate, as it were, to re 
home of his ancestors. 

If I should desert him now and violate a promise so often given, 
and shouldcast a vote that I believe would add to his burden and 
make his contest more difficult, as I earnestly believe a vote for 
the single gold standard would do, I would feel that I had done 
a deed almost as dishonorable as though I had deserted vg tee d 
under which I had enlisted when the tide of battle pressed - 
est against it. 

Mr, PASCO, Mr. President, I will take the floor on the reso- 
lution reported from the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in relation to the Montana contested-election case, and then give 
way to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
who, I understand, desires to make some remarks upon the res- 
olution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
which was under discussion yesterday. I do this with the con- 
sent of the Senator who has the matter in charge. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Iask that the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and the amendment proposed 
by myself oo, be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks that the regular order be informally laid aside for 
the purpose of taking up a resolution, which will be read. 

The retary read the resolution submitted by Mr. LODGE 
August 8, 1893, as follows: 

Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account of 
the unfortunate condition of business; and 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 

uses of the silver act of “1890: 


7 repeal of the purchasing cla) 
€ ore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, 
at 2o’clock p. m., unless it is sooner rT 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, let my proposed amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ e amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
following: 

And that said committee be also directed to report to the Senate that in 


its opinion it is inexpedient and unwise for Congress to attempt to raði- 
1 change the existing tarif laws of the Un: States prior to March 4, 


Mr.GALLINGER. Mr.President, in common with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, and New England Republicans gen- 
erally, I favor the repeal of section 1 of the so-called Sherman 
silver law, and am ready to vote for it at the earliest possible 
moment, But I do not agree with the Senator that this much- 
abused law is largely py arene for existing financial evils. I 
admit that the repeal of the purchasing clause of this statute 
will undoubtedly do something jonas restoring confidence 
abroad in our financial system, and that as a result we will be 
benefited by an increased demand for our securities in foreign 
countries, for which we shall receive gold in exchange. 

{do not pretend to special knowledge of the financial question; 
but after reading innumerable so-called“ solutions” of the prob- 
lem, and listening to the able speeches already delivered on both 
sides of this Chamber, I am irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that one might as well attempt to cure bunions with sweetened 
water as to expect that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver law will entirely remove the existing financial 
stringency. 

Recalling the strong words uttered against introducing po- 
litical arguments into this discussion, I nevertheless proposa to 
speak plainly what I believe, whether it be political or other- 
wise, and whether it pleases or displeases my associateson either 
side of this Chamber. 

And in this connection it should not be forgotten that the po- 
litical gauntlet was thrown down by the President himself, when 
he charged that the business and monetary disturbances of the 
country are due to unwiselaws enacted by the Republican party. 
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I balieve, Mr. President, that the Sherman silver law has infi- 
nitely less to do with business depression to-day than the antici- 


pa onslaught of the party in power on the McKinley tariff 
w. A prominent newspaper in my State has well said: 

Of all the senseless theories ever projected by a desperate party to account 
forhard times the one now advanced by the Democracy, that banks are sus- 

nding, factories closing. merchants failing, and business erally is 

yzed simply because the Government is adding to the circulat- 
ing medium of the country four or five million just such coins as have 
in use for fifteen years, and are now eagerly taken by everybody at their 
face value, is the silllest. Hard times are upon us. Harder times than the 
American people have seen or dreaded since 1857, and they grow harder every 
day. They are hard and are growing harder because a which has de- 
clared “ war tothe death upon the protected industries of the country is in 
undisputed control of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. They will grow no better until it is certain that this party can be 
turned from its purpose or forced to stay its hand; untilit issettled that the 
protective tariff is not to be smashed. 

It Is a singular circumstance that in the history of the country 
the cry of distress is always uttered by a Democratic President. 
No Republican President ever found it necessary to tell the peo- 
pe of this country that its monetary and business interests were 

n a deplorable condition. True, we had something of a panic 
in 1873, due to overspeculation and the investment of fabulous 
sums of money in railroad construction, but that was of small 
account to the industrial interests of the country as compared 
to the present alarming state of things. In 1857 a like disaster 
to the present one overtook the country, and the similarity of 


language then used by a Democratic 
Executive is strikingly instructive, even to the 


present Chief 


extent of suggesting plagiarism. 


BUCHANAN, DECEMBER, 1857. 


The earth has yielded her fruits 
abundantly; our great staples com- 
mand high prices, and up t 
a brief period our mineral, manufac- 
suring. and mechanical occupations 
have — pa 8 of the panerai 

ty. e have 3 

e elements of material wealth in 
rich abundance, yet, notwithstand- 
ing these advan our country in 
its monetary interests is at present 
in a deplorable condition. 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty, 
we find our manufactures suspend 
our public works retarded, our pri- 
vate enterprises abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to 
want. Under these circumstances a 
loan may be required before the close 
of your present session, but this, al- 
though deeply to be tted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune 


President to that of the 
Look at the deadly parallel: 


CLEVELAND, AUGUST, 1898. 


Wit plenteous crops, with abun- 
dant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with un- 
usual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance to 
business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial distrust and fear have sprung up 
on every side. 

Numerous moneyed institutions 
have 8 ded because abundant 
assets were not immediately availa- 
ble to meet the demands ot htened 
de tors. Surviving corporations 

individuals are content to keep 
in hand the money they are usually 
anxious to loan, and those engaged 
in legitimate business are 9 
to find that securities they offer for 
loans, tho 
a? are no longer e e 
alues supposed to be fixed are fast 
becoming conjectural, and loss and 


h heretofore satisfac-. 


failure have involved every branch 
of business. 


when compared with the suffering 
and prevailing among our 
people. + 

Mr. President, it is well understood that when the last Dem- 
ocratic national platform was constructed the party did not ex- 
oes to come in possession of all departments of the Government. 

ey ho for the election of their candidate for President, and 
expected to carry the popolar branch of Congress; but they had 
no expectation that the Senate would be Democratic. Under 
that condition of things they made a declaration which the 
did not themselves believe, expecting to be able to hide behin 
a wicked Republican Senate, and lay upon that body the blame 
for failure to legislate on the tariff. y, Mr. President, if the 
Democratic party really believe what their platform declared— 
if a Democratic President and Democratic Senators really be- 
lieve it—what a spectacle it is for them to allow an unconstitu- 
tional law to remain on the statute books for over five months of 
Democratic ascendancy without an effort to repeal it! 

The fact is they do not believe that high tariff laws are uncon- 
stitutional; for they know that the Supreme Court of the United 
re has repeatedly affirmed the constitutionality of such leg- 

tion. 

My amendment gives the Democratic e an opportunity to 
escape from their own folly. It puts off tariff legislation until 
1897, when the Republican party will again be in power, the only 

that has shown a capacity to deal with great economic 
questions in this country. 

Mr. President, we h prosperi for nearly three years under 
the Sherman silver law, during which time we had a Republi- 
can President and a Republican Senate. 

But the Democratic party wanted a change.“ They induced 
the laboring men of the country to vote with them, and the 
change came. It came on the distinct issue that the existing 
tariff law is a fraud and unconstitutional. 

Then came unrest on the part of business men and manufac- 
turers. They were confronted by this astounding Democratic 
platform upon which the country had been carried. Business 
operations were curtailed; capital, always timid, began to hide; 
manufacturers becamealarmed, and the small investors clamored 


for their money. The result is known to all men, 


This is a currency panic, not due to a scarcity of money in the 
country, but due to hoarding, principally as a result of appre- 
hension that the business of the country will be harmed 2 a 
ropen of the tariff iaws now on the statute books. 

r. President, the manufacturers of New England are to-day 
in actual distress, as the junior Senator from Massachusetts has 
truthfully depicted. 

In the last Congress, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
aren eloquent over a report that reached his ears that the Mid- 

lesex mills in Massachusetts had paid a 36 per cent dividend. 
Ofcourse no such dividend had ever been paid, but it did service 
in the campaign which followed. To-day, instead of the mills 
of Massachusetts or of New Hampshire paying 36 per centor6 per 
cent dividends, their doors are closed, their spindles sre idle, 
and there must be some reason for this outside of the silver leg- 
islation of the Republican panty 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to three object lessons 
that came to my attention only a few days before I left my home. 
In the city of Nashua, N. H., is one of the largest boot and shoe 
manufacturing establishments in the country. Itemploys almost 
1,000 men, and for the months of June and Jo uly the books of that 
establishment show that over $450,000 worth of manufactured 
goods were sent away and less than 840, 000 in cash was returned 
to that establishment. Does any sane man believe that this con- 
dition of things is due to the silver legislation of any party in 
this country? 

Another object lesson is to be found in the great Amoskeag 
corporation, in the city of Manchester, N. H., employing thou- 
sands of men, the largest cotton-manufacturing establishment, 
I believe, in the entire country. To day, for the first time in 
its history, the doors of that great 3 establishment 
are closed and Seat indle in it is silent. 

Mr. PEFFER. l the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question for information? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask as to when the particular establishment 
to which the Senator has just referred was organized and began 
business? Along in the fifties, was it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. About that time, as I remember. 

Mr. PEFFER. How did that establishment manage to get 
along under the tariff of 1857 ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have oniy ihia to say, that they did 
manage to get along under the tariff of 1857, but they were not 
so prosperous at that time as they have been of late years, and be- 
sides, they did not pay one-half the wages under the low tariff 
of 1857 that they have paid under the Morrill and the McKinley 
tariff laws. They minaged to get along during the troublous 
times of 1873 without closing their doors, but to-day, for the first 
time in their history, their doors are closed and thelr spindles are 
silent. How long that condition of things will continue I do not 
know, but I do know that absolute alarm pervades the manufac- 
turing circles of New Pagu to-day, and that they are very 
fearful that disasters, such as language would be inadequate to 
portray, are going to overtake the manufacturing industries of 
that portion of our country. 

Now, Mr. President, does anybody suppose that the wholesale 
dry goods housesare refusing to buy ep, bias irra because 
they are afraid that when the bills come due they will be allowed 
to pay them in dollars worth only 60 cents? Init strange that 
people do not buy 3 ginghams for future use when the 
great Democratic party is pledged to practically abolish the duty 
on them, and open the home market to the stocks that have been 
accumulating in Ebed sincé the passage of the McKinley bill? 

Is it any wonder that manufacturers hesitate about piling up 
goods which they may be obliged to sell in free competition 
with those produced abroad by labor costing only two-thirds 
what they pay for it here? at is there strange about that, 
and how will the repeal of the Sherman law help out that con- 
dition of things? 

Is there anything mysterious in the fact that with an avewed 
bitter and all-powerful enemy of every protected industry in 
the White House, and with both Houses of Congress pledged to 
carry out his destructive purposes, capital goes into hiding, in- 
dustry ceases, and 8 runs riot through the country? 
I discover nothing mysterious in this matter. It is the logical 
outcome of the 7 my of a party pledged to the destruction of 
high protection in this country. 

The third object lesson that came to my attention was the fact 
that the Antrim cutlery establishment in my State, alarge man- 
ufacturing industry employing several hundred hands, that has 
built up one of the most beautiful villages in New England and 
has given steady employment and high wages to an intelligent 
community, has recently closed its doors for three or four days each 
week for the firsttime initshistory. Almostatthe very moment 
when that establishment was closing its doors the consul of the 
United States, Benjamin Folsom, a cousin of the President of the 
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a h to the operatives in cutlery 
fond: What did that officer of the 
United States, a cousin of the President of the United States, 
say to the men who are making cutlery in competition with the 
cutlery manufacturers in this country? Among other things he 
said to them: 
There are many things I should like tosay. There are two or three prac- 


United States, was makin 
in the city of Sheffield, in 


tical I can say to you which are of more importance than any résumé 
of our history. England's greatest customer has been the Uni States; 
and, in spite of s that have been raised against foreign countries, there 


is, and must continue to be, a great and gigantic trade flowing from England 
to America. 


Andas Mr. Folsom uttered those sentiments to that great meet- 
ing, being about to take his leave as consul to Sheffield, his 
English hearers admiringly cried out, ‘‘ Hear! Hear!” 

You have passed 

Mr. Folsom said— 


the worst period; you have crossed the highest barrier that can be raised 
between the United States and England in the way of trade obstruction. 
185 plause.) I will tell you why this is. For the first time since the year 

the Democratic party, which has been the party of free trade, is for the 
first time in power, not only in the executive, but in both its 1 lative 
branches, [Applause.] During the former term of Mr. Cleveland he was 
blocked by the Senate standing between him and the House of Representa- 
tives, which was Democratic, and therefore no bill could be passed which 
was not in the shape of a compromise. When the struggle came on for 
the Presidential election last year the 8 tor the first time 
in its history, took fair and nern Alege and made a straight out-and-out 
issue between protection an for revenue only. [Hear, hear. 

If you will pardon me, I will read to you the two slight planks inthe Dem- 
ocratic platform upon which the President of the United States was elected, 
and upon which the Congress which is now in power, and which is to be con- 
vened upon the7th of next month, was elected, and you will see that so soon 
as the financial question is disposed of. which is merely a preliminary, and 
must be dis of before the re r meeting of Congress, the next great 
question is the tariff, in which you are interested, and which the President 
and both Houses of Congress are pieagoa toreduce. [Applause.] The Dem- 
ocratic 2 upon which Mr. Cleveland was elected says: We denounce 
Republican protection as a fraud; a robber of the great majority of the 
American people for afew. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to Impose and collect tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue 
only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the 
necessities of the Government when honestly and economically adminis- 


tered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted by the Fifty-first gee here 
as the c atrocity of class le; ation; and we indorse the efforts 
made by the Democrats of the its most oppress- 
ive features in the direction of free raw materials and the cheaper manu- 
factured goods that enter into general consumption; and we promise its re- 

1l as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people 
intrusting power to the Democratic party. Sincethe McKinley tariff went 
into operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of laboring men 
to one increase. We say that there has been any increase of prosperity to 
thecountry since the tarif went into operation, and we point to the dullness 
and 3 the wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade, as the best 
eer evidence 


resent Congress tomodif 


that no such prosperity has resulted from the McKinley 


After read that platform of the Democratic party, and em- 
hasizing the fact that the Democratic party was the party of 
ree trade, Mr. Folsom, an officeholder of the United States, and, 
be it remembered, acousin of the President of the United States, 
further said to the cutlery manufacturers of Sheffield: 

I am not saying one word as to whether protection or free trade, or a 
spy giving you tn arte and you oka judge fr e 
in a ži my career in Shemeld as consul of the United States, affords 
me satisfaction to think that before another twelve months has rolled by 
Sheffield will not be subjected to the onerous and oppressive tariff duties 
that have restricted her trade. [Applause.] 

Think of it, Mr. President; think of it, Democratic Senators; 
what a spectacle it was for an officeholder of the United States, 
and acousin of the President of the United States, saying to an 
English audience that he was not discussing the question as to 
whether the legislation of the Democratic party would aid the 
United States or not—that seemed to be of no consequence—but 
he was congratulating them that it would roll from Sheffield the 
onerous burdens that are upon them at the present time! Is it 
any wonder, Mr. President, when that utterance was being 
made in the great city of Sheffield, that the cutlery manufac- 
turers of New England were alarmed? Is it any wonder that 
under those circumstances the only cutlery manufactory in my 
State concluded to close its doors for a portion of the time? 

The cutlery manufactured in New pshire is protected 
under the McKinley tariff law sufficiently to enable it to be manu- 
factured in competition with the cutlery made in Sheffield, En- 
plana. But a consul of the United States, and a cousin of the 

resident, assures our English competitors that that tariff duty 
is to be removed, and that they will have increased prosperity 
at the expense of American manufacturers. 

Willit be any wonder, under such circumstances, if American 
cutlery establishments all over the country close their doors? Is 
it any wonder that American manufacturers refuse to accumulate 
manufactured goods which they may have to sell in competition 
3 product of the underpaid labor of English manufactur- 

wns? 
r. President, I do not desire to further detain the Senate; 


Let the bill reported by the Senate Finance Committee, per- 
mitting banks to increase their circulation to the par value of the 
bonds deposited, be enacted into law. Then let this resolution, 
amended as I propose, be promptly passed. Confidence in our 
finances will at once be strengthened, both at home and abroad; 
trade will brighten, and another era of prosperity, possibly equal 
to the marvelous prosperity of the administration of President 
Harrison, will speedily come to the people of the United States. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHANDLER in the eek 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business; whic 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing that Lee Mantle be 
admitted to his seat as a Senator from Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, notice was given the other day 
that on Wednesday this resolution would be called up and the 
Senate requested to consider it until it was disposed of. It is 
very obvious that the more important are the pe questions 
which are pending, the more important the right of the States 
to be fully represented. So I have no apology to make for in- 
sisting upon the determination of titles to seats here, even in 
the presence of the great public calamity which is upon the peo- 


ple. 

I understand that the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco], who 
intended to address the Senate to-day, has some disorder in his 
throat which makes it inconvenient for him to speak just now, 
but that he will be ready to go on to-morrow. Therefore I sug- 
gest that this resolution shall go over until to-morrow, unless 
some other Senator is ready to speak upon it. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Florida has taken the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
resolution will be passed over. - 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HOAR. I now suggest that we have a vote on the reso- 
lution of my colleague [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
is not in his seat. He yesterday gave notice of an amendment 
to that resolution, and I therefore suggest that the resolution 
go over now. 

Mr. HOAR. We might have a vote onthe amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] in that case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr.COCKRELL. I think we had better proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, and therefore I move accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


TREASURY NOTES AND GOLD COIN. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask leave at this time to submita 
resolution, on which I ask immediate action, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury notes issued 
under the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman act, have been 
during the present month redeemed by the Government, at the request of 
the holders thereof, in silver dollars, and whether the holders of such notes 
were advised, at the time of such redemption, that they could have gold in- 
stead of silver if they so desired. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to inform the Senate 
whether gold coin has been recentiy presented to the Treasury Department, 
or any subtreasury, and sliver dollars asked in exchange therefor; and, if 
so, if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department would 
= 8 exchange silver dollars for gold coin if requested todo so by holders 
of go! 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to: and (at 3 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, August 
7, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS, 

Executive nominations received by the Senate August 16, 1898. 
ENYOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

George William Caruth, of Little Rock, Ark., to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Portugal, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice Gilbert A. Pierce, resigned. 

Luther F. McKinney, of Manchester, N. H., to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
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Colombia, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice John T. Abbott, resigned. 

William E. Quinby, of Detroit, Mich., to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Netherlands, to which office he was appointed during the lastre- 
cess of the Senate, vice Samuel R. Thayer, resigned. 

Thomas L. Thompson, of Santa Rosa, Cal., to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Brazil, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice Edwin H. Conger, resigned. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Alexander McDonald, of Lynchburg, Va., to be minister resi- 
dent and consul-general of the United States to Persia, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Watson R. Sperry, resigned. 

SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 

George B. Anderson, of the District of Columbia, to be sec- 
retary of the legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senats, vice Charles F. Markell, recalled. 

Stephen Bonsal, of Baltimore, Md., to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States to China, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Howard Mar- 
tin, recalled. 

Owen McGarr, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States to Chile, to which office he was a 

ted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Fenton R. Me- 
ry, recalled. 

Henry C. Stuart, of Denver, Colo., to be secretary of legation in 
Guatemala and Honduras and consul-general of the United States 
to Guatemals, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate, vice Samuel Kimberly, recalled. 

Jacob Sleeper, of Boston, Mass., to be secretary of the legation 
and consul-general of the United States at Bogota, Colombia, to 
which office he was appo Bie during the last recess of the Senate, 
vice Jeremiah Coughiin, recalled. 

COMMISSIONER. 

John Goode, of Virginia, to be commissioner on the part of 
the United States under the treaty for a claims commission, con- 
cluded between the United States and Chile, August 7, 1892, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 

CONSULS-GENERAL. 


Wendell A. Anderson, of Lacrosse, Wis., to be consul-general 
of the United States at Montreal, Canada, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles L. 

napp, recalled. 

Joseph G. Donnelly, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be consul-general 
of the United States at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Warner P. Sutton, recalled. 

Darius H. Ingraham, of Portland, Me., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Halifax, Nova Scotia, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wake- 
field 2 Frye, recalled. 

Alfred D. Jones, of Raleigh, N. C., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Shanghai, China, to which office he was ap- 

ted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Joseph A. 
nard, recalled. 

Wallace S. Jones, of Monticello, Fla., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Rome, Italy, to which office he was ap- 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Augustus O. 

urn, recalled. 

Daniel W. Maratta, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Melbourne, Australia, to which office he 
pon apppinten during the last recess of the Senate, vice George 
H. Wallace, resigned. 

Frederic C, Penfield, of Hartford, Conn., to be agent and con- 
sul-general of the United States at Cairo, Egypt, to which office 
he was appointed during the recess of the Senate, vice Edward 
C. Little, recalled. 

Irving B. Richman, of Muscatine, Iowa, to be consul-general 
of the United States at St. Gall, Switzerland, to which office 
he was yo during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Samuel H. M. Byers, recalled. 

John B. Riley, of Plattsburg, N. Y., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Ottawa, Canada, to which office he was a 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Richard G. 

7, recalled. 

an Leer Polk, of Nashville, Tenn., to be consul-general of 


the United States at Calcutta, India, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel Mer- 
rill, resigned. 

E. Spencer Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., to be consul-general of the 


United States at S 


re, Straits Settlements, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Adolph G. Studer, recalled. 

Victor Vifquain, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Panama, Colombia, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Thomas 
A son, recalled. 


SOLICITOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Robert T. Hough, of Ohio, to be solicitor of internal revenue, 
vice Alphonso Hart, resigned. 
ASSISTANTS ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Holmes Conrad, of Virginia, to be assistant attorney-general, 
vice John B. Cotton, resigned. 


Charles B. Howry, of Mississippi, to be assistant attorney- 
general, vice Leonard W. Colby, resigned. 


CHIE® JUSTICE, ARIZONA. 


Albert C. Baker, of Arizona Territory, to be chief justice of 
the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, vice Henry C. 
Gooding, resigned. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 


Frank Dale, of Oklahoma Térritory, to be associate justice of 
the supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, vice John G. 
Clark, removed. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, ARIZONA. 


Owen T. Rouse, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, vice Joseph H. 
Kibbey, removed. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, UTAH. 
Harvey W. Smith, of Utah Territory, to be associate justice 


of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah, vice John W, 
Blackburn, removed. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Joseph N. Miller, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Morris D. 
Wickersham, resigned. 

Emmet O’Neal, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Alabama, vice Lewis E. Par- 
sons, jr., removed. 

Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United 
States for the middle district of Alabama, as provided by chap- 
ter 220, laws 1893, volume 27, United States Statutes at go. 

Everett E. Ellinwood, of Arizona Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States for the Territory of Arizona, vice Thomas F. 
Wilson, removed. 

William E. Shutt, of Ilinois, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Illinois, vice James A. Con- 
nolly, Sat a 
Charles W. Seals, of Louisiana, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Louisiana, vice Milton C. Elst- 
ner, resigned. 

Sherman Hour, of Massachusetts, to be attorney of the United 
States 5 785 the district of Massachusetts, vice Frank D. Allen, 
removed. 

Andrew Fuller Fox, of Mississippi, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi, vice M. A. Mont- 
gomery, removed. 

Robert B. Glenn, of North Carolina, to be attorney of the 
United States for the western district of North Carolina, vice 
Charles Price, resigned. 

Daniel R. Murphy, of Oregon, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Oregon, vice Franklin P. Mays, removed. 

Harry Alvin Hall, of Pennsylvania, to bs attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Pennsylvania, vice Walter 
Lyon, resigned. 

Charles £. Gorman, of Rhode Island, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of Rhode Island, vice Rathbone 
Gardner, whose term expired March 19, 1893. 

William Perry Murphy, of South Carolina, to be attorney of 
the United States for the district of South Carolina, vice Abial 
Lathrop, resigned. 

John W, Judd, of Utah Territory, to bo attorney of the United 
es for the Territory of Utah, vice Charles S. Varian, re- 
signed. 

A. J. Montague, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia, vice William E. 


Craig, tea, 

William H. Brinker, of Washington, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of Washington, vice Patrick H. 
Winston, removed. 

Cornelius C. Watts, of West Virginia, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of West Virginia, vice George C. 
Sturgiss, removed. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


1893. 


Judge C. Musgrove, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United 
States forthe northern district of Alabama, vice A. R. Ninin- 
ger, removed. 

Edward R. Morrissette, of Alabama, to be marshal of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Ben- 
jamin W. Walker, removed. 

William H. Tisdale, of Ala to be marshal of the United 
States for the middle district of Alabama, as provided by chap- 
ter 220, laws 1893, volume 27, United States Statutes at Large. 

William K. Meade, of Arizona Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Arizona, vice Robert H. Paul, 
removed. 

Hewson E. Lannan, of Delaware, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Delaware, vice Henry C. Mahaffy, re- 
moved. 

Samuel C. Dunlap, of Georgia, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Georgia, vice A. E. Buck, 


resigned. 

= B. Brinton, of Minois, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of Ilinois, vice Charles P. 
Hitch, resigned. 

Robert L. Luckett, of Louisiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Louisiana, vice John Vigneaux, 


resigned. 

J aha S. MeNeily, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of Mississippi, vice Frederick 
W. Collins, removed. ‘ 

George M. Humphrey, of Nevada, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nevada, vice James A, Moore, whose 
term expired October 12, 1892. 

Edward L. Hall, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of New Mexico, vice Trinidad Romero, 
removed. 

Evitt D. Nix, of Oklahoma Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Oklahoma, vice William 
Grimes, removed. 

Henry C. Grady, of Oregon, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Oregon, vice Louis T, Barin, removed. 

Otto Peemiller, of South Dakota, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota, vice Cyrus J. Fry, de- 
ceased. 

Stephen P. Condon, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice W. S. Tipton, 
whose term expired March 30, 1893. 

Richard C. Ware, of Texas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the western district of Texas, vice Paul Fricke, whose term 
expired March 27, 1893. 

at M. Brigham, of Utah Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Utah, vice Irving A. Benton, 


removed. 
James C. Drake, of Washington, to be marshal of the United 
m, vice Thomas R. Brown, 


States for the district of Was 
ia, to be marshal of the 
est V 


removed. 
Samuel S. Vinson, of West 
irginia, vice Henry S. 


United States for the district of 
White, resigned. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Oliver P. Johnson, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in the District of Columbia (to be assigned to the city 
of Georgetown), vice Mathias V. Buckey, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 16, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


LEAVE TO COMMITTEE TO PRINT. 


The SPEAKER. TheChair will lay before the House an order 
which the joint commission of to inquire into the status 
of ze lawsorganizing the Executive Departments desire to have 
made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That th int missi: t to 
of laws 0 s + kexecutive Departmen e Te Aa EES. route rinted 
uiry 


and bo testimony taken by it and documents connected with the 
With which it was charged during the Fifty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this order will be made. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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PURCHASE AND COINAGE OF SILVER, 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. ‘To offer a resolution. 
The SPEAKER. A resolution can not now be introduced ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, 
r. MEIKLEJOHN. Idesiretoaskunanimousconsent. It is 
a resolution which is pertinent to the question under considera- 
tion by the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 
Mr. B M. Let us have the resolution read, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Nebraska ask 
unanimous consent simply to introduce the resolution? 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman submits a resolution. 
—— BLAND. With the understanding that it is subject to 
objection, ; 
he SPEAKER. The right to object will be reserved. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respectfully re- 
Yeap to communicate to the House the . information relating to 
e purchase and coinage of silver under the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An 
act direc the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes: 
First. How many ounces of silver bullion have been purchased, and what 
has been the est, lowest, and average market price paid? 
Second. What amount of Treasnry notes has been issued in payment of 
the silver bullion, what amount redeemed, and what amount reissued? 
Third. What amount of Treasury notes has been redeemed in gold coin 
and what amount in silver coin? 
Fourth. How many standard silver dollars have been coined? 
e How many ounces of silver bullion are now owned by the Govern- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, Isuggest to the gentleman that he 
can get all the information sought for by addressing a note tothe 
Tre Department, and as we have an order pending I do not 
think we should entertain other matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced thatthe Senate had passed the bill (S. 22) appro- 
priations for the purchase of und and the erection thereon, 
in the city of Washington, D, C., of a building to be used as a 
hall of records; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested. 

SILVER. 


2 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
ed. 

Mr. MCCALL. Mr. S er, I agree entirely with the 
osition advanced in this House by most of the opponents of ‘this 
bill, that the question at issue is monometallism against bimetal- 
lism; but I do not agree with those gentlemen as to which side 
represents monometallism and which side represents bimetallism. 
To my mind it is as clear as the sunshine that a continuance of 
the policy of the Government in purchasing 4,500,000 ounces of 

on each month, or the free coinage of silver at any of the 
ratios in the amendments pending before this House, result 
in this country becoming a monometallic and not a bimetallic 
country, and that metal will be silver, and in our having as our 
standard of valuethe amountof silver coined in the silver dollar. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, in bimetallism so far as it can be main- 
tained on the gold standard, which is our present standard. I 
believe that we should have all the silver we can circulate in 
this country, and yet adhere to the standard which prevails 
among the nations of the civilized world; and because I so be- 
lieve, I am in favor of this bill. 

Let us consider what the policy of this Government has been. 
It would take no very great gift of prophecy to foretell that 
when this Government must invest ina certain amount of silver 
each month without any surplus revenue over and above its ex- 
penditures, thatit could only acquiresilver at the expense of its 
gold. That is what the effect of this policy should Let us 
see what the effect has been. 

During the three years in which we have been upon this pol- 
icy our Treasury has parted with nearly $100,000,000 of its gold, 
and the reason it has not parted with precisely the amount of 
gold that it has purchased in silver is, in my judgment, due to 
the extraordinary measures pursued by it during the last two 
years to keep it. If we look at the matter from an international 
standpoint we find this remarkable coincidence, that up to July 
1, 1893, we had purchased 8140, 50.0% of silver bullion, and we 
had e from this country $141,000.000 of gold. The efect 
of this policy then, I say, is precisely whit we might expect it 
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would be- that as we have parted’ with our gold we have piled up 
silver. 

Mr. Speaker, it will not require any very long time, it will not 
be a very distant day when this Government, at this rate, will 
have parted with so much of its gold that it will be compelled to 
suspend gold ramen and the result will thus inevitably be the 
expulsion of all our gold from circulation, and the placing of the 
country upon a silver standard. 

And that is the essential question at issue here to-day. What 
standard do we propose to maintain in this country? What is 
our dollar? You might infer that a dollar“ was simply a flat 
of the Government, an umbra, a piece of that very intangible 
and unmeasurable thing called the “faith of the Government.” 
You might infer that any other word containing the same num- 
ber of letters, if it was emitted by the Government, would have 
the same value. 

But there is this significant thing in the situation, this extra- 
ordinary coincidence, that what we call our dollar is worth pre- 
cisely, and has been since the first day of January, 1879, the 
amount of gold in the gold dollar. That is the striking fact. 
That means simply that we are upon a gold standard. That 
means that the gold dollar is, in effect, the dollar of ultimate re- 
demption, and every one of our dollars, whatever may be the in- 
trinsic value of the material of which it is made or upon which it 
isstamped, whether it is worthless paper or whether it is silver, is 
worth precisely the value of the amount of gold in a gold dollar. 

That results from the fact that this Government has since 1879 
declared its purpose to convert every kind of its dollars into any 
other kind that any 3 may desire. The consequence has 
been that so long as it could maintain payment upon the basis 
of the gold dollar, which is the most expensive dollar, that would 
be our standard of value. But when we see the gold flowing 
from our Treasury we see that the Government is approaching 
the point where, although it may have the willingness, it can not 
have the ability to redeem its promises, and when the time ar- 
rives then it will have to go to the basis of the next most valua- 
ble dollar, 

So, instead of your dollar being any ining intangible or a sub- 
ject of mere imagination, it will then be the amount of silver 
contained in our present dollars, or in whatever silver dollar 
we may hereafter adopt, if we adopt free coinage. Believing, 
then, that the important question involved in this debate is the 
question of standard, it seems to me that we ought to consider 

or a moment whether it is wise to-day for the United States to 
adopt a silver standard in preference to a gold standard. 
at does that involve? It is said that silver was demone- 
tized in 1873 by this Government, by Germany, by France, and 
by other nations, and that, as a result of that demonetization, 
there has been a far less demand for it, and, consequently, that 
it has gone down in value. Now, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
the reduced demand for silver, caused by the demonetization of 
1873, you will find that, in the face of that decreasing demand, 
the product of silver has constantly increased, and to-day the 
annual output of that metal is nearly 250 per cent greater than 
it was in 1873. It has gone up so that to-day silver can hardly 
be ranked among the precious metals, and the new output of this 
metal, to say nothing of the stock at present existing in the 
world, amounts to nearly 6,000 tons per year. 

Now, in view of the fact that the mints of all the civilized and 
of the greater part of the heathen world have been closed to 
silver, I submit that it would be madness for this Government to- 
day to go upon the silver standard and, atleast, thereby shoulder 
the new output of silver. But that is not all. I think there is 
a great deal in the argument, though I do not think it should 
- have the force that has been given to it, that the silver of other 
nations, especially if there was any rise in the value of the article 
by reason of our adopting free coinage, would be unloaded upon 
us. Those nations Conte seize the opportunity to unload their 
silver upon us, precisely as Germany did in 1873 and 1874. It is 
said that the German Government sold its silver at a loss. 

Mr. Speaker, it might have sold its silver at aloss as compared 
with the arbitrary ratio fixed in the German coinage, but there 
has been no day from that time to this when the German Gov- 
ernment could not have purchased back, if it desired, that very 
silver at less than what it received; so that it would have made 
by the transaction. 

It seems to me entirely clear that the result of our going upon 
the silver basis would be to expose this country to the great 
fluctuations in that metal and in the value of our dollar, and that 
by reason of our alone attempting to carry silver as against all 

e rest of the world, we would see a constant shrinkage in the 
value of our doller. 

We should not have free coinuge, simply because Mr. Carlisle 
is not a pattern of consistency and Spoaren ty has seen anew 
light. I do not agree upon many political questions with Mr. 


Carlisle, but he possesses the instincts of a statesman; and the ef- 


fect of the great responsibility of the office he now holds, with his 
hand upon the throttle of that mighty engine which can start or 
stop all our wheels of industry, has been to sober him, as it would 
sober any man who had at heart the interests of his country. 

I do not imagine that it is necessary here to repeat any of the 
old classical wee pd about the desirability of the gold stand- 
ard as against the silver standard; and I may say here that I take 
no stock whatever in the exploded theory that we can have a 
double standard. I do not believe you can have any double 
standard of value any more than you can have a double quart 
measure or a double pound weight. It seems to me that we 
must adopt some standard in value; and while, from the nature 
of the case, we can not get anything that is inflexible, that will 
never rise or decrease in value, it is our duty to adopt that at 
least which will put us on terms of equality with the other trad- 
ing nations of the world, and which will possess, in the highest 
degree obtainable, the quality of stability. 

If we take the value of gold as compared with labor, which I 
think is fairly the unit of production, we shall see that gold and 
labor during the last twenty years have maintained their rela- 
tions to each other, and that wages expressed in terms of gold 
are at least equal to-day to what they were twenty years ago, if 
not greater. 

But gentlemen say you must take commodities as the mea- 
sure of value. Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that commodities do 
not constitute a proper test. If twenty years ago an article re- 
quired so much human labor in its production, and to-day that 
article is produced by the mere automatic motion of a machine 
at one-third the cost at which it was produced then, I say it 
should have, with reference to human labor, only one-third the 
value thatit had then. The work of amachine does not count in 
this matter. 

The work of a machine, except as it may involve the ingenuit 
of the inventor, to whom money is paid for the invention an 
the cost of labor in producing the machine, should count for 
nothing whatever in the transaction. 

And now let us see what terrible burden is laid on the debtor 
class in this country. Twenty years ago, for instance, you may 
have loaned a man $100. That $100 required on your part a cer- 
tain amount of labor to procure it. To-day that man returns to 
you $100; and I submit that this sum of $100 should require as 
much human labor to-day to procure it as was required to pro- 
cure 8100 when you lent him that sum. I submit it 2 7 bo 
most unjust if to-day the man should undertake to repay you in 
e which, by reason of the invention of a new ma- 
chine, costs to-day only $20 in labor, although at the time the 
original loan was made the cost would have been $100 in labor. 

Consider the ee in various processes of human labor. 
Sixty years ago the labor involved in carrying a bushel of wheat 
from a point west of the Missouri river to New York would have 
been one hundred fold in excessof the amountof labor involved 
in the original production of that wheat. But by reason of im- 
proved methods of transportation that wheat can to-day be put 

own in New York for an infinitesimal fraction of what it would 
have cost then. Shall we select some metal as our standard of 
value which will go backward and simply record what was the 
cost of a given transaction sixty years ago—which will keep its 
par with the obsolete and expensive methods of twenty years 
ago? Isubmit'that the most nearly correctunit of value you can 
get is the unit of human labor, which is the unit of production, 
and as measured in that gold has been the most stable. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason in favor of the gold 
standard besides the reason that it is the better standard. The 
gold standard is the existing standard in this country, and it 
should require some very potent reason to justify us in changing 
that standard to another. But it is asked: Why do you propose 
to diminish the amount of your money when we are having a 
money famine; when all our industries are crying out for 
more money, why should you go to work and practically de 
monetize a large part of the money of the country”? 

Mr. Speaker, there never was a more patent fallacy than that. 
This country is not suffering from lack of currency or circulat- 
ing medium. If you will compare the Treasury report of the 
Ist of August in this year with the Treasury report of one year 
previous, you will find that there has been an increase in the 
amount of circulating medium to the extent of at least $10,000,- 
000; and when you take into account the $20,000,000 of gold which 
since the Ist of August has reached New York, and the increase 
of ten or fifteen millions more in the national bank circulation, 
it is entirely clear that our circulating medium to-day is $40,- 
000,000 more thanit was a year ago. 

Why is it, then, that our business has declined? It may be 
from a variety of causes. I have no doubt that the fear of a rad- 
ical change in the tariff has contributed to a considerable degree 
and has curtailed the operations of our manufacturers. But itis 
to be observed that this depression did not begin with the stop- 
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ping of mills and the consequent tightening of money; but 
when, with the wheels of our mills revolving, with our manufac 
turing establishments having orders upon which to run, they 
have had to shut down because of the lack of money, it is clear 
that there is some cause which affects those who have money, 
creating a fear which is paralyzing the business of the country. 

So long as this Government is able, and so long as the people 
believe it able, to redeem all its money in gold, peona will be 
entirely controlled in the kind of money they select by consid- 
erations of mere convenience. But the moment the point is 
reached when it appears that the Government may not be able 
to redeem all its money in gold, but that some holders of its obli- 
gations will be obliged to take a less valuable metal, then con- 
venience gives place to fear; the bill holder becomes timid; and 
from the effect of this impulse of fear there is a locking up of 
our money from actual use. 

Gentlemen call this a conspiracy to tighten the money market; 
but there never was such a widespread and universal conspirzcy 
since the world began. It does not affect merely the great fin m- 
cial heart of this country, the city of New York, where the 
bankers to-d ay oe their deposits constantly decreasing, where 
the national ks have run below their required reserve— 
$15,000,000—but this distrust has 3 in Boston, in Chicago, 
in Denver, and in cities beyond the Sierras; and I believe it is 
due toa fear which can chiefly be traced to the effect of the policy 
of the Sherman law and the continuance of the purchase of sil- 
ver upon our circulating medium. 

I have said what to my mind are the chief things which should 
be considered here in this discussion. In the first place, we have 
in this country to-day about the sum of $650,000,000 in silver. 
That is all that we can stagger under. But if we stop where we 
are, I believe we can carry that amount and return to our nor- 
mai financial condition, but it is necessary to stop there in order 
to prevent a further contraction of the currency which would re- 
sult by the demonetization of gold, and in order to keep us from 
a silver standard. 

The only thing for us to do, in view of the policy of the other 
nations of the world, is to take up the battle and fight, not 
merely for ourselyes, but for the common interests of mankind; 
and in that view to go into a struggle with the other nations of 
the world for gold. That is the surest way to fix the interns- 
tional status of silver. We will never get there—to the point 
desired by those who favor silver—if we are content to load down 
the energies of the nation with a burden that would swamp the 
greatest nation that ever existed by attempting to carry the sil- 
ver of the world alone. 

I do not care, sir, whether the Republican party or the Demo- 
cratic party was originally responsible for the passage of this bill, 
or what motives or methods were involved inits passage. Iwill 
admit that the Republican party was responsible for its enact- 
ment. But I believe that they were dealing then with an evil, 
and this movement was made, as the President of the United 
States has said in his message, by the conservative financial ele- 
ment, with the intent to solve an existing grave question of 
finance. But whether the Republican party was responsible 
originally or not, I believe thatit stands here to-day y to ter- 
minate its responsibility. 

The Democratic party unanimously voted against the act of 
1890. It unanimously voted against that act when it had not 
been tried, and when it ht ibly have been a measure of 
wise and sound finance. Is it not, then, most extraordinary, 
Mr. Speaker, that the operation of that act should produce a 
change, and such a change, in the policy of the Democratic 
party? Isubmit it would be scarcely to the glory of the Demo- 
cratic party if they stood out opposed to that policy when it 
might be for the financial interest of the country and become 
converted to its support by the disaster and the ruin which have 
followed from putting it into practice. And that, Mr. S er, 
would be simpiy their attitude to-day if they fail to adhere to 
the position they took when this act was originally before the 
Congress for consideration and when it originally passed the 
House—an attitude of uncompromising hostility to it. 

Now, sir, to go outside of the two points on which I have been 
speaking I desire to say that I have listened with somewhat of 
amazement to some remarks on this floor concerning the bankers 
of this country. Ihavenodoubtthat there are some very wicked 
men in the country engaged in this business. It is my experience 
with mankind that while we are all generally good you will find 
a bad lot here and there, and sometimes very bad men are found 
in Wallstreet; and we find alsosome bad men in Missouri. Under 
our complicated social system the banker of the country is just 
as necessary as the farmer. The farmer’s crops could not be 
moved from the place of production to the place of consumption 
but for the banker. 

Great railroad enterprises could not be ina 
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ugurated, important 


industries and interests could not spring up throughout the 
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country, if there was not some place where the business msn, 
the enterprising men of the country could go and get money to 
carry them into execution. The banker is u necessary part of 
our institutions, and is entitled to as much respect as any other 
class of business men in our community. And, sir, when I look 
at what they have done during the last few months, bearing as 
they have borne the brunt of this tempest, a tempest that threat- 
ened to engulf both them and us, and when I see the courage 
shown in the face of decreasing deposits and increasing deficits, 
when I see the ingenuity of the expedients to which they have 
resorted in order to maintain the vast interests intrusted to their 
care and prevent the breaking down of the business of the country, 
so far from speaking of them in terms of derogation as Shy- 
locks,” or“ gold bugs,” or other epithets of derision, I should 
say that they are entitled to the admiration and support of the 
country. + 

Mr. Speaker, I say, in conclusion, that if we want to miintain 
the two metals in circulation here, if we want to maintain the 
gold standard in this country, if we do not desire to drive from 
our business every drop of therich, red, golden blood that vital- 
izes every civilized nation, if we do not wish to continue this 
paralysis of business, and subject our farmers to the system of 
exchange that is chiefly responsible for the degradation and prac- 
tical slavery of the Indian peas ent, we will have to re the 
act of 1890 unconditionally. And while we may not restore confi- 
dence in the minds of the people at one blow, we will go very 
far towards remedying the depression which has settled upon 
all of the industries of the country. [Applause. 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to preface the remarks I am 
about to make, with the request that I shall not be interrupted. I 
shill notexpect or ask from this House the courtesy ofanextension 
of the time which has been granted to me. I may not occupy it 
all; you will all have the opportunity to answer in your own time 
any statements that I make. Ishallattemptto make no discour- 
teous remark, and expect the same courtesy of treatment from 
this House that I have always received. 

I shall try not to cover the same ground which has been so 
ably covered on both sides of this question. 

Although I am a citizen of the State of New York, and one of 
the delegation from that State, I shall not attempt to defend the 
city of New York. She does not ask it of me.. She does not need 
it. Her splendid record is her defense. Who ever saw a more 
magnificent spectacle than is now presented by the banks and 
the merchants of that great city, with the storm beating upon 
their heads from all sides, calmly, quietly, consistently kolding 
their ground, and atthe same time holding out the hand of help to 
every section of the country? New York needs no defense 
against the charge of selfishness, for whenever did humanity 
call upon her, whether it be in aid of a Southern city stricken 
by the plague, or of any community impoverished by flood or con- 
flagration, that New York was not the first to respond? Gentle- 
men, I do not defend New York: she has defended herself; and 
= speaking of New York I include my own grand city of Brook- 


yn. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk, in order to lay a foundation for the 
remarks I am to make, an editorial that appeared in the Iron 
Age. The Iron Age is a newspaper devoted to the iron interests 
of the United States. I may say that it is Republican in politics 
but it is nonpartisan in its loyalty. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS, 

The business situation steadily grows more unsatisfactory. Trade is 
shrinking in every direction, and all branches of business are pati 
in the distress which envelops the country like a dismal fog. The wail of 
the unemployed is heard on all sides. Factories are idle that had not been 
known to close except for repairs within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. Towns that have never before felt the blighting touch of adversity are 
struggling with the problem of feeding the hungry, who almost outnumber 
the fortunate ones still blessed with em vt bowie Ina manufacturing ci 
in the central West, possessing diversi industries in such an advan 
state of development that its 3 seemed founded on a rock · xooted 
basis, there is at present not a single establishment of any moment in ere 
tion, and a loaf of bread is not to be had on credit. The inhabitants have 
seen paralysis affect one industry after another, and they now understand 
for perhaps the first time in their experience what is meant by hard times, 
No relief is to be had by tramping to some other locality where there may 
be factories in operation, because those are probably running on half time 
or with a ređu force, and there is no chance for a stranger. 

It seems like 1 in such a time as this to say that the country is 
really in a sound condition and that the distress is of an artificial character. 
But was there ever seen in the history of the world such a series of financial 
reverses among really solventinstitutions? Manufacturers fail with assets 
largely in excess of their liabilities. Banks go to the wall with their safes 
filled with good securities. Merchants close their shutters because they are 
only in n of a comparatively small amount of cash to discharge merung 
liabilities. In the throng of insolvents there are, of course, not a few who 
had attempted to too heavy a load for their capital; but this country 
can now show the most remarkable collection of solvent bankrupts ever 
seen under the canopy of heaven. Business men of all kinds have taken 
refuge in receiverships, that they may secure the protection of the courtsin 
saving valuable properties that would be ruthless ced in this crisis. 
There a to be no value at present in any kind of property whatever, 
and to offer it for sale means to instantly depreciate it 3 

The restoration of values appears to be a simple matter and to lie wholly 
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pe yeah ue glenn The early of the Sherman act and the authorization 
of a bond issue to increase the gold reserve, thereby insuring the mainte- 
par with „ would im confidence to 
g of money would be checked. 


halting in branches of industry and commerce until it is definitely 
known what may be made in the tariff schedules. But the first 
thing n to check the awful demoralization in the business of the 


Lhave been requested by the New York Hardware Board of 
Trade to present a petition to the same end, which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. It is signed by the representatives of the 
iron interests of the United States, the largest manufacturers of 
hardware in the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The following is the petition of the Hardware Board ot Trade of New York, 
with the list of signatures up to date: 

“The undersigned, business men and merchants, believing that restora- 
tion of confidence is absolutely necessary to avert further ster, and that 
it is the duty of our legislators to do 8 their power to bring 
about such restoration of confidence, respectfully but earnestly urge upon 
Senators and Rè ntatives at the extra session the following steps: 

“First. That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be repealed. 

“Second. That no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at ses- 


nnd. That an expert commission be appointed to consider and recom- 
mend a scientific plan of currency based on the experience of other coun- 
tries, and adequate to the requirements of a great commercial nation.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is only one of the thousands of peti- 
tions representing thousands of sections and interests in this 
country that have come up to this House. If I should attempt 
to detail the instances of suffering and of injury to business, it 
would more than take up the time that is allotted to me. In no 
section of the country does there seem to be so much ignorance 
in relation to the suffering and to the actual condition of the 
country as in this city of Washington, the focal point of the 
United States, But I shall not attempt to supply what you 
ought youselves to possess. Unders that cry comes up 
not from Democrats or e alone; not only from the 
banking interests, from the life-insurance interests, from the say- 
ings-bank interests, from the exporting interests, from the cot- 
ton-growing interests, from the Speed Sabin interests, but 
from every interest and from every hamlet in this broad country. 

That cry went up to the President. Much against his will,at 
first, he was force by the cry so universal to call this extra ses- 
sion of Congress, and in a message which I claim, for simplicity, 
for patrioti-m, and for sympathetic interest in the affairs of the 
people, has not been su by any state paper, he calls our 
attention to the situation and lays the responsibility upon us. 
He ht have said at the conclusion of that message, It is a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts us.” 

How have we met that responsibility? Tagreed, much against 
my will and better judgment, to the arrangement by which it 
has been brought before the House. It seemed wise to those 
whoare best versed in . matters. We had to make 
an arrangement with those who were not willing that this plain, 
simple call and demand of the people should be met, by a com- 

romise which permitted a drag-net to be drawn through this 
Eoss and every phase of the silver question to be canvassed 
before the real question and demand of the people was answered. 

It seemed to me—and I do not want to be discourteous to those 
gentlemen—that if they had had the confidence in their cause 
which they profess to have and which life devotion to it seemed 
to indicate, that they should have removed thisevil, which they 
themselves acknowledged to be an evil, before om age else was 
done. They do not defend this legislaticn which is now upon 
the statute books. It seemed to me that they should have con- 
sented at the call of the people to remove this evil and trust to 
the future to vindicate their position on silver. But they did 
not take this course, and upon them is left the msibility. 

During the fourteen days of -duseussion and voting disaster is 


apes in: throughout the land, the canker is eating deeper into 
e body politic, and the measures which ht have relieved, if 
quickly passed, may be inadequate to restore the depleted patient. 


This is all the more inexcusable for the reason that this body 
did not need more discussion of the silver question; for in the 
previous sessions the ground had been gone over so often that 
nothing really was left to be said. Events were speaking to 
us louder than oratory or logic. The lurid light of the con- 
flagration which was destroying our industries revealed unmis- 
takably the path of safety. 

The failure of the last experiment in silver legislation, a fail- 
ure so apparent that even its friends do not hesitate to admit it 
and its reputed author turns from it in t, demanded a 
remedy. The demand for repeal came from the East, from the 
West, from the North, from the South; and from no quarter 
eame a demand for its retention. I do not remember to have 


seen one petition, except from the silver States, for the reten- 


tion of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. How has that 
demand been met? By the suggestion of a series of other silver 
experiments, and a demand that these shall be considered in 
this body before the acknowledged evil is removed. 

I ask, gentlemen, in all sincerity, throwing aside all preju- 
dice, standing here as representatives of the ple, is 
treating the people fairly? Would not the manly course have 
been to remove the evil and wait for time and events and 
the justice of the cause for further opportunities? Isay that the 
whole country is turning to us for relief. The cry for it is ag- 
onizing inits tone. Men who have withstood financial storms 
are holc on, counting the hours; institutions for savings are 
sacrificing their assets while they wait, Manufacturing indus- 
tries are perishing; the click ol the shuttle, the whirl of the 
pulley, and the thud of the hammer are dying out; mechanics 
are tramping by thousands from State to State; the fires of 
socialism and anarchy are being fed by new material. 

The work of building up social organizations and industries 
which it has taken generations to accomplish is being under- 
mined while you say '‘ Wait!” The cotton fields of the South are 
whitening with their fleecy contribution to the world’s indus- 
tries; the wheat fields of the prairies of the West are yellowing 
with rich harvest of food for the world’s supply. An appeal for 
help togather and market them comes, crying out for the remedy 
we have gt ae and which they have asked for, and you say, 
“Wait! ait until we have discussed for fourteen days some 
new experiments; wait until we have made new records.” ** Won't 
aweek be enough?” ‘ No,” youreply; ‘fourteen days.“ Won't 

ou make it ten days.” No; fourteen days or obstruction.” 

poe you, gentlemen, again I say, rests the responsibility for 

the danger that occurs in this country, for all the increase of 
demoralization while this discussion is going on. 

The first reply made to this call of the people was that it was 


a conspiracy, 

Now, I sincerely hope and trust that the gentlemen making 
that claim are honest in their views. I have never had occasion 
to distrust their honesty; butit only shows how blinded they are 
by their extreme partisanship for silver. They claim that it is 

all street, the gold bugs, systematically conspiring to pring 
ruin and disaster on the country in order to discredit that whic 
they have so long worshiped. [ take issue with this, The 
movement—and I will attempt in some measure to repeat what 
I said in the last Congress in relation to the evolution of this 
demand for a better curreney—the movement of all advanced 
nations in the direction of a gold standard isa natural evolution 
made necessary by the evolution of commerce. Financial sys- 
tems are but the handmaids of commerce, and have through all 
generations been based upon its requirements. 

In the early ages, when nations had very little intercourse 
with one another, there was no harmony of construction or ac- 
tion. Each nation, having to do only with its own people, could 
devise and maintain its own independent standard of value and 
systems of finance. With the increase of commerce and eommu- 
nication began the necessity for a closer approximation, grow- 
ing closer as centuries advanced, and universally recognized us 
a e 4 Crude methods and standards were gradually elimi- 
nated as the profits of transactions became closer, and a survival 
of the fittest became the rule. 

If such were the case when the world’s international transac- 
tions were carried on large margins of profit, how much more 
important now, when by the increase of facilities of communica- 
tion through steamship and cable the world has been drawn 
closer together, and profits have been reduced to the minimum, 
requiring the greatest accuracy and certainty of calculation cor- 
responding in time with decrease of profits. That has been a 
natural and necessary evolution in the standard by which values 
are measured. From copper the evolution was to silver, and 
from silver to a mixed standard of silver and gold. Now from 
silver the 8 from commercial necessity is in the direc- 
tion of gold, 

Legislation, where it has registered its decrees, hus simp! 
recognized what was before decided by the foros of events an 
the great movements of human enterprise—more powerful than 
the decrees of councils, the enactments of Parliaments, or the 
laws of Congress, This necessity was first recognized by the 
8 Governments who, on aecount of their proximity, first 
felt the necessity for having a precisa standard in order to meet 
the close competition of trade between themselves, They recog- 
nized the need of having a single standard, without which II 
trade was more or less 8 and could not be cirried on 
upon the prevailing fine of margin. 

Centuries of experience in commerce had taught them this. 
If they found it necessary to guard against this in 1873, when the 
product of gold was as 112 against a silver production of 75, how 
much more important is it now for us, when the production of 
gold is as 124 to a silver production of 183. If the demonetiza- 
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tion of silver was the result of a conspiracy, as is alleged 


by the 
silver producers, and echoed on this floor, the ‘*consp ie was 
one in which every nation that recognized the laws of commerce 


had a part. 

No, Mr.S r, it was not a conspi or a combination, 
but a natural and proper movement in the interest of order, sta- 
bility, and safety. Commerce demands, in the present age of the 
world, instruments of precision. It needs them, and any nation 
which fails to adopt them will inevitably fall behind in the race, 
Do you say that my reasoning simply applies to the merchant? 
I answer you, gentlemen, that commerce and the merchant are 
only the servants of the producers, whether of agricultural or of 
mechanical products. It is the merchant’s province to look 
over the world and find markets for the productions, and the 
more extended the market the more certainty is there of remu- 
nerative prices. Competition will never, under normal condi- 
tions, permit the merchant to become the master of the pro- 
ducer. 

The merchant is, of necessity, bound up with the producer. 
It is only when abnormal conditions are forced upon commerce, 
requiring additional risk in its transactions, that the merchant 
can find opportunity for extraordinary profits, and then he ceases 
to be a merchant and becomes a speculator. The adventurer, 
the speculator, the stock-gambler, find advantage in unstable 
values. That is their business, and the more unstable the con- 
ditions the greater are their chances of profit to be gained from 
the poor, the inexperienced, and the undefended. But to the 
man engaged in legitimate business, to the poor man, the great- 
est boon thatcan be given is stability of institutions and of values. 

Another objection that has been made by the opponents of 
this bill of the people, is that it is a radical departure from the 
Democratic platform. I do not propose to say many words upon 
that point, but merely to offer two suggestions. The Democratic 
party has always found its greatest strength in lis to the 
voice of the people and in regarding their demands, should 
the Demoeratic party disregard t lain and unmistakable 
command of the people, it would lose the opportunity of bene- 
ree apy people in the future. But, Mr. Speaker, I say that 
the Democratic party is not recreant to its trust or to the prom- 
ises that it made in its platform. Conditions have onang „ and 
this change makes it necessary to halt in the course that they 
had laid out. 

The existing conditions did not prevail when the platform was 
adopted in Chicago. I charter a se to load and proceed to a 
certain port. My charter is imperative that she proceed; does 
the captain of that ship, when a storm comes on and he finds 
that it means destruction and shipwreck to in a direct 
course—does he violate that charter when he tacks and goes in 
another direction? No man would be fool enough to claim that. 
The Democratic party must to-day say tothe silver men, Wait! 
Experiments have not succeeded, and until greater security is 
offered for the results of anything that Nal a , we must 
stop all attempts to go in the direction of m.“ 

ving answered the cry of ‘‘conspiracy,” and said afew words 
in relation to the wae, e violation of the Democratic platform, 
I come now to consider the propositions which the so-called 
friends of silver seek to attach asa condition to meeting the uni- 
versal demand for the repeal of the Sherman gab peasy 3 law. 
And now, gentlemen, I make the broad statement, and shall prove 
it before I get through, that these gentlemen have beencareless 
in considering the immediate consequences of the legislation 
they propose. It is bad enough that roay try to es alaw 
against which the people rebel, but by which the Government 
may receive some profit, by another law by the operation of 
which that profitis given away by the Government into the hands 
of the silver producers. 

But the great and fundamental error of their first proposition 
the coinage of free silver at 16 to 1—lies, I believe, in a miscon- 
ception of the power of the Government. Now, as I read history 
in relation to coinage, it tells me this—that the Government 
was not a creator of value in the coin, but an indicator of what 
the market value of that coin was in the' world; and that value 
was attested by the solemn seal and stamp of the Government. 
In early history, when the precious metals began to be used, 
they were paid out by weight. 

A little further we find that merchants of respectability 
stamped the bars with their weight and fineness, and they be- 
gan to circulate. By and by it was found that the bars of the 
merchants were not always correct, and the Government itself 
assumed the duty whieh been performed by the merchants 
and undertook to stamp upon thess bars, or coin, or pieces of 
metal, what was the intrinsic weight, quality, and value of 
the metal. Wherever in the history of nations policy has 
been departed from—wherever coin has been debased or marked 
5 value there have invariably come destruction and 


But gentlemen insist that the Government of the United 
States, which has always claimed to be honest, shall be a party 
to a fraud; and they want to make the people a party to the 
same fraud by 9 them to pay the expense of mintage. 
Then they turn round upon the people and say, “You have been 
a party to the fraud; now take this stuff at the price at which 
you have valued it.” The ultimate result, gentlemen, is not to 
put the profit into the pocket of the poor man whom you seek 
to benefit, but that profit is diverted ultimately into the hands 
of the silver producers. And that is the reason why their lobby 
is so active here in Washington. I am glad to see that there is 
no affiliation upon this floor with that lobby. They can work 
outside, but they can not affect the honest vote of this House. 

Now, I come to the next proposition, and I ask for it careful 
consideration. Having made some investigation of the matter, I 
ask your attention while I undertake to give the result of my in- 
quy The second proposition is to increase the ratio to 17 to 1; 

next is to fix it at 18 to 1; next, 19 to 1; next, 20 to 1. Now, 
when I charged the gentlemen who originated these propositions 
with carelessness as to the immediate resultof the measures that 
they have proposed, I did so advisediy. We have in the Treas- 
ury and in circulation over four hundred and nineteen million 
silver dollars which are now doing service as currency in this 
country, either in the shape of the silver dollars which are afloat 
or the certificates for silver dollars which have been deposited. 

Su for a moment, 5 that action were taken in 
this House by which the legal standard would be made 20 to 1; 
would not the immediate effect of that be to discredit every sil- 
ver dollar of the $419,000,000 now in the Treasury or in circula- 
tion? I repeat the question. Suppose that a law of Congress 
had decided that 20 to 1 was the proper ratio, would it not im- 
mediately discredit and drive out of healthy circulation every 
dollar of the $419,000,000? But you say that can be recoined. 
Yes, that is so; but I asked the Director of the Mint how long 
it would take to recoin the $419,000,000, and his answer is this: 
“It would take ten years to recoin, at a new ratio, all the silver 
dollars in the Treasury or in circulation.” 

A MEMBER. We ht issue certificates. 

Mr.COOMBS. How would you issue certificates against a 
coin which was not of true value? I leave you gentlemen to de- 
vise a means to cover that point. You evidently have not 
thought of it, and you have exhausted all your amendments. 
Certainly if you should pass this amendment in the shape you 

ropose you would bring the country into a condition of greater 

isaster than it was before. Think of the ten years that must 
ass before this money could be brought again into circulation. 
ven cotton crops, eleven cropsof wheat, must be gathered and 
marketed in the markets of the world, and by unwise legisle- 
tion you have taken from an insufficient currency $419,000,000. 

Now, how can you answer that question? If you make the 
ratio 17 to 1, or18to1, or 19 to l, you accomplish the same result. 
You have discredited the silver dollar that is now in existence, and 
there is no way that I can see by which you can avoid the result 
that I have po ted out. Will vou darə to try the experiment 
of anew ratio under these conditions? No, gentlemen; no man 
is so insane in his advocacy of silyer. If he loves silver he will 
5 sacrifice it in that way. It would never recover from the 

ow. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY rose. 

Mr. COOMBS. No, I do not yield; you must answer that 
question in your own time; my He is getting short. Iconcede 

t there might be a time somes prosperous period in the 
country when you could bridge that gap—when by legislation 
we might accomplish that result; but A eis have not provided for 
that in this resolution; you have not thought of it. 

I ask gentlemen of this House who are hesitating,to consider 
how unwise it is to follow the lead of men who are so careless in 
considering the measures which they propose. I ask these same 
gentlemen whether they have co ered the cost of this meas- 
ure to the country should it be adopted. There are gentlemen 
here who are sticklers for economy; they do not believe in spend- 
ing the people’s money unwisely. 

ve they counted the cost? What would be the cost to the 
Government if we should raise the standard to20to1? It would 
uire 81,017,630 ounces of silver to make the difference in that 
ratio, and the cost ôf mintage would be $4,651,000, making the 
cost, inde ently of the damage to commerce, $65,414,233. If 
you should adopt a ratio of 19 to 1 it would require 60 763,223 
ounces of silver, which, at the present market price with the 
cost of minting added, would make the expense $50,223,435. If 
the ratio be raised to 18 to 1 there would be required 40,508,000 
ounces of silver, which, with the cost of mintage, would add 
$35,022,612 to our indebtedness, If the ratio were fixed at 17 to 
1 there would be required 20,254,407 ounces of silver, which, with 
the cost of mintage, would amount to $19,841,801. 
Had you made these calculations, gentlemen, those of you who 
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refuse to listen to the voice of the people—had you made these 
calculations before you injected these amendments into the bill 
of the people? During that ten years the savings banks would 
have failed and gone into liquidation, the poor man would have 
gone to the poorhouse; for remember that the mechanical part 
alone which you have provided for, I say again, would require 


ten years to accomplish. 
Then I come to the last clause, the revival of the Bland bill. 
That, I say, is inadequate to meet the existing conditions. The 
ple have passed upon that experiment once before. It has 
eed repealed. Something has been substituted. That has been 
found to bea mistake; and now we propose to go back to the origi- 
nal mistake. If the firstamendmentiscorrectin principle, the las 
isa mistake. If the first and the last amendments are correct in 
principle, the other four amendments are mistakes. There isno 
show of consistency in the whole situation, gentlemen. They 
are only fences that are raised here to defeat the wishes of the 
ople and to call a haltin complying with their demands. But, 
repeat, it is inadequate, and so were the suggestions of the 
distinguished ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

I asked the Director of the Mint how long it would take to 
coin $50,000,000 from silver bars. He answered: It will take a 
year and a half to coin fifty millions of silver dollars from the 
bars.” That certainly is not furnishing a ready remedy for ex- 
isting evils. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not consume much more time. I think I 
have pointed out to you that the changed ratio would be a fatal 
mistake. I think I have established, by figures and by proofs 
which you can not deny, that we can not afford to make that 
mistake. 

And now, Imay be fairly asked, ‘‘Whatremedy doyou propose?” 
1 propose, gentlemen, first of all, if the question remained for 
me to answer, to do just exactly what the people ask us to do, and 
put the responsibility upon them. The President has put it 
upon us. If we perform our duty in answering this demand of 
the people, we shall have relieved ourselves of the responsibility, 
and the result must rest with the people themselves. 

I believe that it is the universal opinion of the people that the 
purchases of silver are accountable for this demoralization of our 
currency. You may not believe that they are correct, but they 
believe it, and so do I. Acting upon that belief, they have, in 
anticipation of a storm, hoirded up the currency until there is a 

scarcity of it. Remove the cause and you will quiet 
their fears; with returning confidence the currency will again 
come into its ordinary channels. 

But I recognize the claim thatsome gentlemen of the South 
bring that we need a larger circulation. I do not for myself 
believe that it needs to be much larger. We should not overdo 
in our measures of relief. I would feel the way to recovery 
first, and apply milder remedies, In the first place, I would, as 
T have said already, pass this bill of the people framed in accord- 
ance withtheir demands. In the nextplace, I would add some 
twenty millions more to the circulation of the country by per- 
mitting the banks to issue up to the full value of the Govern- 
ment bonds they have deposited; and, in addition, I would sug- 

t another measure, and I ask gentlemen’s attention to the 
subject, for it is . of their consideration. 

One great difficulty is that we lack the proper distribution of 
money. Money finds its way to the financial centers, and it de- 
mor: s them by giving rise to speculation. Now, what I 
would do would be to enact a law to make it illegalfor any na- 
tional bank to deposit its funds in those great commercial cen- 
ters and draw interest on the same. e banks were estab- 
lished in the various localities in order to furnish aid and assist- 
ance in financial matters to the citizens and enterprises of those 
localities. If they divert the funds which come from their de- 

tors to New York or Philadelphia or Boston, instead of using 
them to benefit local enterprises, they fail to that extent in per- 
forming their duty to the community in which they are estab- 
lished. I would make it imperative that no national bank 
should pay interest on deposits from another national bank. 

I believe that this would remedy one great defect. I believe 
if you should to-day increase the currency of this country $200,- 
000,000 that Texas would need money, that the prairie countries 
of the West would also need it, for it would all find its way, 
whether silver, gold, or paper, to the financial centers, and for 
the reason that there are greater opportunities there to use 
large blocks of money. The pfoblem to which we might ad- 
dress ourselves with a great degree of earnestness is this: How 
to preserve the distribution of money in the localities where it 
is most needed. s 

But, Mr. Speaker, I see that my time has nearly expired. I 
am very much obliged to the members of the House for the 


patience and attention with which they have listened to me. I 
can not, however, take my seat before making one more appeal 
for speedy, certain, and promptaction. You gentlemen who are 


making your record have made a splendid record as silver 
champions; your people will not doubt you. You have mde all 
the record you can, and any record, I fear, thit you make be- 
ond this will be injurious to you and injurious to your pople. 
our first duty is to restore confidence in the minds of the 
people by removing the causs of their fears. 

lf you would save the savings banks and the savings of the 
poor, repeal the law. If you would stop feeding the fires of so- 
ciılism and anarchy, repeal the law. If you would set the wheels 
of our factories in motion, repeal the law. If you would have 
our cotton and grain crops made available, you must repeal the 
law. If you would save the liboring man from suffering during 
the winter which is appro ching and during the coming years, 
repeal the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, Ishallaccomplish my full purpose 
if I am able to impress upon the members of the House the far- 
reaching consequenc:s which may follow our action and quicken 
their appreciation of the grave responsibility which presses upon 
us. Historians tell us that the victory of Charles Martel at 
Tours determined the history of all Europe for centuries. It 
was a contest *‘ between the Crescent and the Cross,” and when, 
on that fateful day, the Frankish prince drove back the follow- 
ers of Abderrahman he rescue i the West from“ the all-destroy- 
ing grasp of Islam,” an1 saved to Europe its Christian civiliza- 
tion. A greater than Tours is here! In my humble judgment 
the vote of this House on the subject under consideration may 
b ing to the people of the West and South, to the people of the 
United States, and to all mankind, weal or woe beyond the 
power of language to describe or imugination to conceive. 

In the princely palzce and in the humblest hamlet; by the 
financier and by the poovest toiler; here, in Europe, and every- 
where, the proceedings of this Congress upon this problem w 
be read and studied; and as our actions bless or blight we shall 
be commended or condemned. The President of the United 
States, in the discharge of his duty as he sees it, has sent to 
Congress a messəge calling attention to the present financial 
situation, and recommending the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law as the only meins of securing immediate relief. 
Some outside of this Hall have insisted thit the President's 
recommendation imposes upon Democratie members an obliga- 
tion, as it were, to carry out his wishes, and overzealous friends 
have even suggested that opposition th his views might subject 
the hardy dissenter to administrative displeasure. They do the 
President great injustice who presume that he would forget for 
a moment the independence of the two branches of Congress. 
He would not be worthy of our admiration or even respect if he 
demanded a homage which would violate the primary principles 
of free representative government. 


TO WHOM ARE WE RESPONSIBLE? 


Let his own language rebuke those who would disregard their 
peages to their own people in order to display a false fealty. 
n the message which he sent to Congressin December, 1885, 
he said, in words which may well be our guide in this great 
crisis: “The zealous watchfulness of our constituencies, great 
and small, supplements their suffrages, and before the tribunal 
they establish every public servant should be judged.” Among 
the many grand truths expressed felicitously by the President 
during his public career none show a truer conception of official 
duty or describe with more clearness the body from which the 
member receives his authority and to which he owes his re- 
sponsibility. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is before the tribunal established by our 
constituencies, and before that tribunal only that we must ap- 
pear for judgment upon our actions here. When we each ac- 
cepted a commission from 180,000 people we pledged ourselves 
to protect their rights from invasion and to reflect their wishes 
to the best of our ability, and we must stand defenseless before 
the bar if our only excuse is he recommended it.” And re- 
member, sir, that these constituencies include not bankers, 
brokers, and boards of trade only, but embrace people in every 
station and condition of life; and in that great court from whose 
decision there is no appeal every voter has an equal voice. That 
the Democratic party understands the duty of the Representative, 
is evident from the fact that it found it necessary to nonconcur 
in a similar recommendation made by the President in 1885. 

In the message which he sent to the Forty-ninth Congress, at 
the beginning of the first session, we find these words: 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and un- 
certainties . this question, Capital timidly shrinks from trade, 
and investors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in 
which their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at à risk 
against which care and sagacious management do not protect. $ 

As a necessary consequence, labor lacks employment, and suffering 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens es y entitled 


pecial; 
to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation, 
No interest appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the 


and 
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vast army of the unemployed. I recommend the suspension of the com- 
3 coinage of silver dolinrs, directed by the law passed in February, 


It will be seen that the same forces were at work then as now; 
the same apprehensions existed as now; the same pressure was 
brought from the same sources in favor of the debasement of sil- 
ver; but the members of Congress, refusing to take counsel of 
their fears, stood by the record of both great parties and by the 
nation’s history and retained the coinage of silver as then pro- 
vided for. Letit be said to the credit of the Democratic party 
thatin the House only 33 of its members voted to suspend the 
Bland law, while 130 are recorded against suspension. Time has 
proved that the members, reflecting the opinions of their people, 
were wiser than the Executive, and he is doubtless grateful to- 
day that they did not follow his suggestion. 

THE MESSAGE, 

Ihave read with care the message sent to us last week, and 
have considered it in the light of every reasonable construction 
of which itis capable. IfI am able to understand its language 
it points to the burial of silver, with no promise of resurrection. 
Its reasoning is in the direction ofa singlestandard. It leads ir- 
resistibly to universal gold monometallism—to a realm over whose 
door is written: ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” Before 
that door I stop, ese ve gentlemen considered the 
effect of a single gold standard universally adopted? Let us not 
deceive ourselves with the hope that we can discard silver for 
gold, and that other nations will take it up and isl it asa part 
of the world’s currency. Whenall the silver available for coin- 

e could gain admission to some mints and all the gold availa- 
ble for coinage would find a place for mintage, and some nation 
like France maintgined the parity by means of bimetallism it was 
of comparatively little importance whether a particular nation 
used silver or gold or both. 

Exchange did not fluctuate and trade could be carried on with- 
out inconvenience. But times have changed. One nation after 
another has closed its mints to silver until the white metal has 
in European countries been made an outcast by legislation and 
has shown a bullion value different from its coinage value. In- 
dia, at last, guided by the misrepresentations of the metropolitan 
press, which proclaimed as certain what was never probable, has 
suspended free coinage, fearing that this country would stop the 

urchase of silver. If the United States, the greatest silver pro- 

ucing nation, which now utilizes more than one-third of the 
total annual product of the world, closes its mint to the coinage 
of silver, what assurance have we that it can retain its place as 
primary money in the commercial world? 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that a further fall in the 
bullion value of silver will be followed by a demand for a limi- 
tation of the legal-tender qualities of the silver already in exist- 
ence? That is already being urged by some. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that our hostile action will lead to hostile action 
on the part of other nations? Every country must have mone 
for its people, and if silver is abandoned and gold substituted it 
must be drawn from the world’s already scanty supply. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR. 


We hear much about a stable currency“ and an“ honest dol- 
lar.” It isa significant fact that those who have spoken in favor 
of unconditional repeal have for the most part avoided a discus- 
sion of the effect of an appreciating standard. They take it for 
granted that a gold standard is not only an honest standard, but 
the only stable standard. Idenounce that child of ignorance and 
avarice the gold dollar, under a universal gold standard, as the 
most dishonest dollar which we could Sp 

I stand upon the authority of every intelligent writer upon 

litical economy when I assert that there is not and never has 

n an honest dollar. An honest dollar is a dollar absolutely 
stable in relation to all other things. Laughlin, in his work on 
Bimetallism, says: 

Monometallists do not—as is often said—believe that gold remains abso- 
lutely stable in value. They hold that there is no such t asa ‘standard 
of value’ for future payments in either gold or silver which remains abso- 
lutely invariabie. 

He even suggests a multiple standard for long-time contracts, 
I quote his words: 


regards national debts, itis distinctly averred that neither gold nor 
silver forms a just measure of deferred payments, and that it justicein lon; 
contracts is sought for, we should not seek it by the doubt: and untri 
expedient of international bimetallism, but by the clear and certain method 
ota — —— standard, 4 unit based upon the selling prices of a number of 
articles of general consumption. A long-time contract would thereby be 
paid at its maturity by the same purchasing power as was given in the be- 


Jevons, one of the most generally accepted of the writers in 
vor of a gold standard, admits the instability of a single stan- 
dard, and in language very similar to that above quoted suggests 
the multiple standard as the most equitable if practicable. 
Chevalier, who wrotea book in 1858 to show the injustice of 
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allowing a debtor to pay his debts in a cheap gold dollar, recog- 
nized the same fact, and said: 

If the value of the metal declined, the creditor would suffer a loss u 
quantity he had received; if, on the contrary, it rose, the debtor wo 
to pay more than he calculated upon. 

I am on sound and scientific ground, therefore, when I say that 
a dollar ö honesty as its purchasing power approaches 
stability. If I borrow a thousand dollars to-day and next year 
pay the debt with a thousand dollars which will secure exactly 
as much of all things desirable as the one thousand which I bor- 
rowed, [have paid in honest dollars. If the money has increased 
or decreased in purchasing power, I have satisfied yr debt with 
dishonest dollars. While the Government can say that a given 
weight of gold or silver shall constitute a dollar, and invest that 
dollar with legal-tender qualities, it can not fix the purchasing 
power of the dollar. That must depend upon the law of supply 
and demand, and it may be well to suggest that this Govern- 
ment never tried to fix the exchangeable value of a dollar until 
it began to limit the number of dollars coined. x 

DOLLARS RISE AND FALL. 


If the number of dollars increases more rapidly than the need 
for dollars—as it did after the gold discoveries of 1849—the ex- 
changeable value of each dollar will fall and prices rise. If the 
demand for dollars increases faster than the number of dollars— 
as it did after 1500—the price of each dollar will rise and prices 
generally will fall. The relative value of the dollar may be 
changed by natural causes or by legislation. An increased sup- 
ply—the demand remaining the same—or a decreased demand 
the supply remaining the same—will reduce the exchangeable 
value of each dollar. Natural causes may act on both supply and 
demand; as, for instance, by increasing the product from the 
mines or by increasing the amount consumed inthe arts. Leg- 
islation acts directly on the demand, and thus affects the price, 
since the demand is one of the factors in fixing the price. 

If by legislative action the demand for silver is destroyed and 
the demand for gold is increased by making it the only standard, 
the exchangeable value of each unit of that standard, or dollar, 
as we call it, will be increased. If the exchangeable value of the 
dollar is increased by legislation the debt of the debtor is in- 
creased, to hisinjury and to the advantage of the creditor, And 
let me suggest here, in reply to the gentlemin from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MCCALL], who said that the money loaner was en- 
titled to the advantages derived from improved machinery and 
inventive genius, that he is mistaken. The laboring man and 
the producer are entitled to these benefits, and the money loaner 
by every law of justice ought to be content with a dollar equal 
in purchasing power to the dollar which he loaned, and any one 
desiring more than that desires a dishonest dollar, it matters 
not what name he may give to it. [Loud applause.] Take an 
illustration: John Doe; of Nebraska, has a farm worth $2,000 
and mortgages it to Richard Roe, of Massachusetts, for $1,000. 
Suppose the value of the monetary unit is increased by legisla- 
tion which creates a greater demand for gold. The debt is in- 
creased. If the increase amounts to 100 per cent the Nebraska 
farmer finds that the prices of his products have fallen one-half 
and his land loses one-half its value, unless the priceis main- 
tained by the increased population incident to a new country. 

The mortgage remains nominally the same, though the debt 
has actually become twice as great. Will he he deceived by the 
ery of honest dollar?” If he should loan a Nebraska neighbor 
a hog weighing 100 pounds and the next spring demand in return 
a hog weighing 200 pounds he would be called dishonest, even 
though he contended that he was only demanding one hog—just 
the number he loaned. Society has become accustomed to some 
very nice distinctions. The poor man is called a socialist if he be- 
lieves that the wealth of the rich should be divided among the 
poor, but the rich man is called a financier if he devises a plan by 
which the pittance of the poor can be converted to his use. 
[Laughter and applause, 

The poor man who takes property by force is called a thief, 
but the creditor who can by legislation make a debtor pay a 
dollar twice as large as he borrowed is lauded as the friend of a 
sound currency. 25 8 8 and applause.] The man who wants 
the people to destroy the Government is an anarchist, but the 
man who wants the Government to destroy the people is a pa- 
triot. [Applause.] z 

N CONFIDENCE MUST BE RESTORED, - 


The great desire now seems to be to restore confidence, and 
some have an idea that the only way to restore confidence is to 
coax the money loaner to let go of his hoard by making the 3 
too tempting to be resisted. Capital is represented as a shy and 
timid maiden who must be eourted, if won. Let me suggest a 
plan for bringing money from Europe. If it be possible, let us 
enact a law ereas confidence must be restored; and whereas 
money will always come from its hiding place if the inducement 
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is suficient: Therefore, be itenacted, That every man who bor- 
soe? Bass 9. —— pay back 82 and interest (the usury law not to be 
enfo att ; ‘ 

Would not English capital come on the swiftest ocean grey- 
hounds?” The money loaner of London would say: “I will not 
loan in India or Egypt or in South America. The inhabitants 
of those countries are a wicked and ungodly people and refuse to 
pay more than they borrowed. I will loan in the United States, 

or there lives an honest people, who delight ina sound currency 
and pay in an honest dollar.” Why does not some one 2 
that plan? Because no one would dare to increase by law the 
number of dollars which the debtor must pay, and yet by some 
it is called wise statesmanship to do indirectly and in the dark 
whatno man has the temerity to propose directly and openly. 
WHAT DOES A GOLD STANDARD MEAN? 

We have beon called cranks and lunatics and idiots because 
we haye warned our fellow-men against the inevitable and in- 
tolerable oo uences which would follow the adoption of a 

old standard by all the world. But who, I ask, can be silent 

the presence of such impending calamities? The United 
States, England, France, and Germany own to-day about $2,600,- 
000,000 of the world’s supply of gold coin, or about five-sevenths 
of the total amount, and yet these four nations contain but a 
small fraction of the inhabitants of the globe. What will be the 
pone i hd value of a gold dollar when India’s people, out- 
numbering alone the inhabitants of the four great nations named 
reach out after their share of gold coin? What will be the final 
rice of gold when all the nations of the Occident and Orient 
oin in the scramble? 

A distinguished advocate of the aoe standard said recently, 
in substance: Wheat has now reached a point where the Eng- 
lish can afford to buy it, and gold will soon return to relieve 
our financial embarrassment.” How delighted the farmer will 
be when he realizes what an opportunity he has to save his 
country! A nation in distress; ks failing; mines closed; 
laborers unemployed; enterprise at a standstill, and behold, the 
farmer, bowed with unceasing, even if unremunerative, toil, steps 
forth tosave his country—by selling his wheat below the cost of 
production! And Iam afraid he will even now be censured for 


SoNg the panic to goas far as it has before reducing his 
rices. 

K It seems cruel that upon the growers of wheat and cotton, our 
staple exports, should be placed the burden of supplying us at 


whatever cost with the necessary gold, and yet the financier 
quoted has suggested the only means, except the issue of bonds, 
by which our stock of gold can be replenished. If it is difficult 
now to secure gold, what will be the condition when the demand 
is increased by its adoption as the world’s only primary money? 
We would simply put gold upon an auction block, with every na- 
tion as a bidder, and each ounce of the standard metal would be 
knocked down to the one offering the most of all other kinds of 
property. Every disturbance of finance in one country would 
communicate itself to every other, and in the misery which 
would follow it would be of little consolation to know that others 
were suffering as much as, or more than, we. 

THE SUFFERING CONTINUOUS, 


I haveonly spoken of the immediate effects of the substitution 
of gold as the world’s only ge f of ultimate redemption. The 
worst remains to be told. If, asin the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879, we could look forward to a © when the con- 
traction would cease, the debtor might become a tenant upon his 
former estate and the home owner assume the rôle of the home- 
less with the sweet assurance that his children or his children’s 
children might live toenjoy the blessings of a! stablecurrency.” 
But, sir, the hapless and hopeless producer of wealth goes forth 
into a night illuminated by no star; he embarks upon a sea 
whose further shore no mariner may find; he travels in a des- 
ert where the ever-retreating mirage makes his disappointment 
a thousand-fold more keen. Let the world once commit its for- 
tunes to the use of gold alone and it must depend upon the an- 
nual increase of that metal to keep pace with the need for money. 

The Director of the Mint gives about 8130, 000,000 as the world’s 
poro for last year. Something like one-third is produced 

connection with silver, and must be lostif silver mining is 
rendered unproductive. It is estimated that nearly two thins 
of the annual product is used in the arts, and the amount so used 
is increasing. Where, then, is the ag Ae meet the increasing 
demands of an increasing population’ there some new Cali- 
fornia or some undiscovered Australia yet to be explored? 

Is it not probable that the supply available for coinage will 
diminish rather than increase acobs, in his work on the 
Precious Metals, has calculated the appreciation of the mone- 

unit. He has shown that the almost imperceptible 
of 2 per cent per year will amount to a total appreciation of 500 
per cent in a century. Or, to illustrate, that cotton at 10 cents 
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to-day and wheat af 60 cents would mean cotton at 2 cents and 
wheat at 12 cents in one hundred years. A national, State, or 
municipal debt renewed from time to time would at the end of 
that period be six times as great as when contracted, although 
several times the amount would have been paid in interest. 

When one realizes the full significance of a constantly appreci- 
ating standard he can easily agree with Alison that the Dark 
Ages resulted from a failure of the money supply. How can any- 
one view with unconcern the attempt to turn back the tide of 
civilization by the complete debasement of one-half of the world’s 
money! When I point to the distress which, not suddenly, but 
gradually, is entering the habitations of our people; when I refer 
you to the census as conclusive evidence of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth and of increasing tenancy among our people, of 
whom, in our cities, less than one-fourth now own their homes; 
when I suggest the possibility of this condition continuing until, 
passed from a land of independent owners, we become a nation 
of 1 and tenants, you must tremble for civil liberty it- 
self. 

FREE GOVERNMENT IN DANGER. 


Free government can not long survive when the thousands 
enjoy the wealth of the country and the millions share its pov- 
erty in common. Even now you hear among the rich an occa- 
popular government, and amo 
the poor a protest against legislation which makes them toi 
that others may reap.” I appeal to you to restore justice and 
bring back prosperity while yet a peaceable solution can be se- 
cured. We mourn the lot of unhappy Ireland, whose alien 
owners drain it of its home-created mA but we may reach a 
condition, if present tendencies continue, when her position at 
this time will be an object of envy, and some poet may write of 
our cities as Goldsmith did of the Deserted Village: 


While scourged by famine from a smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 
And, while he sinks without one hand to save, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 


But, lest I may be accused of reasonless complaining, let me 
call unimpeachable witnesses who will testify to the truth of my 
premises and to the correctness of my conclusions. 


UNIMPEACHABLE WITNESSES. 
Jevons says: 


If all nations of the globe were suddenly and simultaneously to demonetize 
end Bae require gold money, a revolution in the value of gold would be 
0. 


Giffin, who is probably the most fanatical adherent of the gold 
standard, says, in his book entitled The Case Against Bimet- 
allism: 


The pr: offender in the matter, perhaps. was Germany, which made a 
mistake, as I believe, in substituting gold for silver as the standard money 
of the country. * + * Tosome extent also Italy has been an offender in 
this matter. the resumption of specie payments in that country on a gold 
basis entirely a work of superfiuity; the resumption on a silver basis 
would have been preferable. + * © Nodoubt the 
have been more severe than it has been if the Uni 
the Bland coinage law. 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] said in the 
opening speech of this debate: 


In my opinion there is not a sufficient amount of gold in existence to sup- 
the demands of commerce and the necessities of the world's circulation. 


Mr.Balfour, member of Parliament, ina speech recently made, 
said: 

Let Germany, India, and the United States try a gold currency and a 
tremor seizes every one of our commercial magnates. They look forward, 
in the immediate fature, to catastrophe, and feel that the ultimate result 
may be a slow appreciation of the standard of value, which is perhaps the 
men deadening and benumbing influence that can touch the enterprise of a 
nation. 


Mr. Goschen, delegate from Great Britain, said at the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference in 1878: 


If, however, other States were to carry on a propaganda in favor of a gold 
standard and the demonetization of sliver, the Indian government would be 
obliged to reconsider its position and mightbe forced by events to take meas- 
ures similar to those taken elsewhere. that case the scramble to get rid 
of silver might 33 one of the gravest crises ever undergone by com- 
merce. One or states might demonettze silver without serious results, 
but it all demonettze there would be no buyers, and silver would fail in alarm- 
ing proportions. * * è If all States should resolve on the adoption of a gold 
standard, the question arose, would there be sufficient gold for the purpose 
without a tremendous crisis? There would be a fear on the one hand of a 
depreciation of silver, and one on the other of a rise in the value ot gold, and 
a fall in the prices of all commodities. 

Italy, Russia, and Austria,whenever they resume sperie payments, would 
require metal, and if all other states went in the direction of a gold standard, 
these countries too would be forced to take gold. Resumption on their part 
would be facilitated by the maintenanee of silver as a part of the legal * 
der of the world. The American proposal for a universal double standar 
seemed impossible of realization, a veritable Utopla; but the theory of a 
universal gold standard was Utopian, and indeed involved a false Utopia. 
It was better for the world at large that the two metals should continue in 

on one sho universally substituted for the other. 


AMERICAN AUTHORITY. 


Thus does an eminent English monometallist denounce the 
idea of a universal gold standard and foretell its consequences, 


ure on gold would 
States had not passed 


1893. 
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But we are not dependent for authority upon foreign advocates 
of a single standard. Read the words of him who for many y 


ears 

“was the guiding genius of the Republican , Hon. James 

G. Blaine, and say whether he was a lunatic ause he de- 

scribed in emphatic words the dangers attendant upon universal 

ae aa He said upon the floor of the House, February 
1878: 

3] R 

On the much vexed and long-mooted question as to a bimetallic or mono- 
metallic standard, my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I 
have made. I belſeve the struggle now on in this co and in other 
countries for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce wide- 
spread disaster in and throughout the commercial world. 

he destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit 
of value must have a ruinous effect onall formsof perty except those in- 
vestments which yield a fixed return in money. ese would be enormously 
enhanced in value, and would gain adisproportionate and unfair advantage 
over every other species of oy, ne „as the most reliable statistics af- 
firm, there are nearly 57,000. 000. 000 of coin or bullion in the world, not very 
unequally divided between gold and silver, it is im ble to strike silver 
out of existence as money without results which prove distressing to 
millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

Again, he said: 

Ibelieve gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, 
the money of the American ple, anterior to the Constitution, which the 
great organic law Eneng iA, Yo quite independent of its ou existence. No 
power was conferred on Congress to ther metal should not be 
money, Congress has, therefore. in my judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demunetize gold. 


Senator SHERMAN said in 1869: 


Thecontraction of the currency isa far more distressing operation than Sen- 
ators ain! ob Our own and other nations have gone through that operation 
before. It is not possible to take that voyagé without the sorest distress. 
To every person except a.capitalist out of debt, or asalaried officeror annui- 
tant, itis a period of loss, d r, lassitude of trade, fall ot w. „suspension 
of enterprise, bankruptcy, disaster. It means ruin of all dealers whose 
debts are twice their Dus: capital, though one-third less than their actual 
property. It means the fall of all agricultural production without any great 
reduction of taxes. What prudent man would dare to build a house, a rall- 
road, a factory, or a barn with this certain fact before him? 


Let me quote from an apostle of the Democratic faith, whose 
distinguished services in behalf of his party and his country 
have won for him the esteem ofall. Mr. Carlisle, then a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, said, February 21, 1878: 


I know that the world's stock of us metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever beso. Mankind will fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, Accord- 
ing to my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems 
formed here and in aka a to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-haif the — money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ul entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
proverty ofthe world. including houses, ships, railroads, and other appliances 

or on commerce, while it would felt more sensibly at the mo- 

ment. wo not produce any like the prolonged distress and disor- 

133 of society that must inevitably result from the permanent anni- 
tion of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] never did the 
party greater service than when, on the 3d of February, 1886, 
on this floor he denounced, in language the force and earnestness 
of which can not be surpassed, the attempted crime against 
silver. Let his words be an inspiration now: 


But in all the wild, reckless, and remorseless brutalities that have marked 
the footprints of resistless power there is some extenuating circumstance 
that mitigates the severity of the punishment due the crime. Some have 
been the product of the fierce passions of war, some have come from the 
reap ye that separates alien races, some from the superstitions of oppos- 

religions. 

ut the crime that is now sought to be perpetrated on more than fifty 
millions of people comes neither from the camp of a conquerer, the hand of 
a foreigner, nor the altar of anidolator. But it comes fram those in wnose 
veins runs the blood of the common ancestry, who were born under the 
same skies, 8 the same language, reared in the same institutions, and 
nurtured in the principles of the same religious faith. It comes from the 
cold, phlegmatic, marble heart of avarice—avarice that seeks to paralyze 
labor, increase the burden of debt, and fill the land with destitution and 
suffering to gratify the lust for gold -avarice surrounded by every comfort 
that wealth can command, and rich enough to satisfy every want save that 
which refuses to be satisfied without the suffocation and strangulation of 
all the labor of the land. With a forehead that refuses to be ashamed it đe- 
mands of Congress an act that will yze all the forces of apes pera 
shut out labor from all employment, increase the burden of debts and taxa- 
tion, and send desolation and suffering to all the homes of the poor, 


LANGUAGE COULD NOT BE STRONGER. 

Can language be stronger or conclusion more conclusive? What 
ex ion can be more forcible than the most gigantic crime 
of this or any other age?” What picture more vivid than that 
painted in the words. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than 
all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the 
history of the world?” What more scathing rebuke could be 


administered to avarice than that contained in the words of Mr. 
MILLS? 


It is from the awful horrors described by these distinguished 
men, differing in politics, but united in sentiment, that I beg 
you, sirs, to save your fellow-men. 

On the base of the monument erected by a grateful people to 


the memory of the late Senator Hill of Georgia are inscribed 
these words: 


Who saves his country saves himself, and all t saved do bless him, 
Who lets his country die lets all things die, dies if ignobly, and all 
things dying, curse him. 


If, sirs,in saving your country you saye yoursslyes and earn the 
benedictions of all things saved, how much greater will be your re- 
ward if your efforts save not your country only but all mankind! 
If he who lets his country die brings upon himself the curses of 
all things dying, in what language will an indignant people ex- 
press their execration, if your action lead to the enslavement 
of the great majority of the people by the universal adoption of 
an appreciating standard! 


BIMETALLISM. 


Let me call your attention briefly to the advantages of bimet- 
allism. It is not claimed that by the use of two metals at a fixed 
ratio absolute stability can be secured. We only contend that 
thus the monetary unit will become more stable in relation to 
other property than under a single standard. If a singte stand- 
ard were really more desirable than a double standard, we are not 
free to choose gold, and would be compelled to select silver. 
Gold and silver must remain component parts of the metallic 
money of the world—that must be accepted as an indisputable 
fact. Our abandonment of silver would in all probability drive 
it out of use as primary money; and silver as a promise to 
gold is little, if any, better than a paper promise to pay. If bi- 
metallism is impossible, then we must make up our minds to a 
silver standard or to the abandonment of both gold and silver. 
[Applause] 

t us suppose the worst that has been prophesied by our op- 
ponents, namely, that we would bə upon a silver standard if we 
attempted the free coinage of both goid and silver at any ratio. 
Let us suppose that all our gold goes to Europe and we have only 
silver. Silver would not be inconvenient to use, because a silver 
certificate is justas convenient to handle asa old certificate, and 
the silver itself need not bs handled except where it is necessary 
for change. Gold is not handled among the people. No one de- 
sires to accept any large amount in gold. The fact that the 
Treasury has always on hand a large amount of gold céin depos- 
ited in exchange for gold certificates shows that the paper rep- 
resentative is more desirable than the metal itself. If, following 
out the supposition, our gold goes abroad, Europe will have more- 
money with which to buy our exports—cotton and wheat, cattle 
and hogs. KS ee ae 

If, on the other hand, we adopt gold, we must draw it from 
Europe, and thus lessen their money and reduce the price of our 
exports in foreign markets. This, too, would decrease the total 
value of our exports and increase the amount of products which 
it would be necessary tosend abroad to pay the principal and in- 
terest which we owe to bondholders and stockholders residing 
in Europe. Some have suggested the advisability of issuing 
gold bonds in order to maintain a gola standard. Let them re- 
member that those bonds sold in this country will draw mone 
from circulation and increase the stringency, and sold abroa 
will affect injuriously the price of our p ucts abroad, thus 
making a double tax upon the toilers of the United States, who 
must ultimately pay them, 

Let them remember, too, that gold’ bonds held abroad must 
sometime be paid in gold, and the exportation of that gold 
would probably raise a clamor for an extension of time in order 
to save this country from another stringency. A silver stand- 
ard, too, would sd 5 us the trading center of all the silyer-using 
countries of the world, and these countries contain far more 
than one-half of the world's population. What an impetus 
would be given to qur Western and Southern seaports, such as 
San Francisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and 
Charleston, Then, again, we produce our silver, and produce 
it in quantities which would to some extent satisfy our mone- 
tary needs. 

[Hero the hammer fell.] : 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER the time of Mr. BRYAN was ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Mr. BRYAN, {thank the gentleman from Illinois and the 
House. 

Our annual product of gold is less than 50 cents per capita. 
Deduct from this sum the loss which would be occasioned to the 
gold supply by the closing of our silver mines, which produce 
gold in conjunction with silver; deduct, also, the amount con- 
sumed in the arts, and the amount left for coinage is really in- 
considerable. Thus, wiih a gold standard, we would be left de- 
pendent upon foreign powers for our annual . supply. They 
ore must adopt a gold standard in order to trade with Europe. 

y not reverse the proposition and say that Europe must re- 
sume the use of silver in order to trade with us? But why adopt 
either gold or silver alone? Why not adopt both and tran 
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both gold-using and silver-using countries? The principle of 
bimetallism is established upon a scientific basis. 

The Government does not try to fix the purchasing power of 
the dollar, either gold or silver. It simply says, in the language 
of Thomas Jefferson, The money unit shall stand upon the 
two metals,” and then allows the exchangeable value of that unit 
to rise or fall according as the total product of both metals de- 
creases or increases in proportion to the demand for money. In 
attempting to maintain the ity between the two me ata 
fixed ratio, the Government does not undertake the impossible. 
France for several years did maintain the parity approximately 
at 154 to 1 by offering unlimited coinage to both metals at that 
ratio. It is very common for some people to urge, You can not 
put value into anything by law,” and I am sorry to see some pro- 
claim this who know by rich experience how easy it is for the 
Government to legislate prices up or down. 

VALUE CREATED BY LAW. 

We were called together to relieve financial distress by legis- 
lation. Some propose to relieve the present stringency in the 
money market by removing the tax on national-bank circulation 
and 0 banks to issue 100 per cent on their bonds instead 
of 90 per cent. This legislation would put values into bank stocks 
by law, because it would add to the profits of the bank, and such 
a law would probably raise the market price of bonds by increas- 
ing the demand for them. I will not discuss the merits of this 
proposition now. Let those who favor 3 to justify them- 
selves before their constituents. The New Vork World of Au- 
gust 3 contained an article 8 the banks to issue more 
money under the present law. It showed the profits as follows: 

These bonds are selling now at 109 to 110. At this latter period a $100,000 
bond transa tion would stand as follows: 
$100,000 U. S. 4's at 110, less } per cent accrued 

r ataoenanes 
Less circulation issued on this amount.. 

Making the actual cash investment only 19, 666 
On which the bank would receive an income of over 121 per cent, as fol- 


lows: 
Interest on $100,000 4’s per annum ...................-..-.-.-.-------.-- 84, 000 
Less tax 1 per cent on circulation $900 

fund to retire premium to be improved at 6 per 


Net INCOM | on ina ont r csennn sesensnannennocosess 2, 

Already a good portion of these bonds held In reserve are coming into the 
market and soon find their way into the hands of national banks. 

If the proposed law is adopted $900 will bs taken from the ex- 
pense column by the repeal of the tax on circulation and $10,000 
will be taken from the cost of investment, so that the profits 
would amount to $3,436 on an investment of 39,666, or more than 
33 percent. If, howeyer, the increased demand for bonds raised 
the premium to 15 per cent, we could only calculate a little less 
than $3,436 on an investment of $14,666, or nearly 25 per cent. 
This they would probably call a fair divide. The bondholder 
would receive an advantage in the increased premium of, say, 
$25,000,000, and the national bank would be able to make about 
double on its investment what it does now. If the premium 
should increase more than 5 percent the bondholder would make 
more and the bank less. If the premium should not increase 
that much the bondholder would make less and the bank more. 

Let those, I repeat, who favor this plan be prepared to defend 
it before a constituency composed of people who are not making 5 
per cent on an average on the money invested in farms or enter- 
prises, and let those who will profit by the law cease to deny 
the ability of Government to increase the price of property by 
law. One is almost moveđ to tears by the sight of New England 
manufacturers protesting with indignation against the wisdom 
or pòssibility of giving fictitious value to a product, when for 
the last thirty years they have drained the rest of the country 
and secured artificial prices by protective tariff laws. [Applause. | 
Some of our Eastern friends accuse the advocates of free coinage 
of favoring repudiation. 

Repudiatiation has not been practiced much in recent years 

the debtor, but in 1869 the credit strengthening act enabled 

e bondholder to repudiate a contract made with the Govern- 
ment and to demand coin in paymentof a bond for which he had 

iven paper and which was payable in lawful money. That act 
RE the market value of the bonds gave a profit to many 


who now join the beneficiaries of the act assuming the District“ 


debt in vociferous proclamation that the Government can not 
create value.” Does not the location of a public building add to 
the value of adjacent real estate? Do not towns contest the loca- 


tion of a county seat because of the advantage it brings? Does 
not the use of gold and silver as money increase the value of each 
ounce of each metal? 
PRECIOUS METALS LIMITED. 
These are called precious metals because the production is 
limited and can not be increased indefinitely at will. If this 
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Government or a number of governments can offer a market un 
limited as compared with the supply, the bullion value of goldand 
silver can be maintained at the legal ratio. The moment on 
metal tends to cheapen, the use falls on it and increases its price, 
while the ee, demand for the dearer metal retards its rise 
and thus the bullion values are kept near to the legal ra.io, so 
near that the variation can cause far less inconvenience and in- 
justice than the variation in the exchangeable value of the unit 
would inflict underasinglestandard. The option is always given 
to the debtor in a double standard. 

In fact, the system could not exist if the option remained with 
the creditor, for he would demand the dearer metal and thus in- 
crease any fluctuation in bullion values, while the option in the 
hands of the debtor reduces the fluctuation to the minimum. 
That the unit under a double standard is more stable in its rela- 
tion to all other things is admitted by Jevons and proven by sev- 
eral illustrations. r. Giffin tries to avoid the force of the ad- 
mission by saying that the difference in favor of the double 
standard is only in the proportion of 2 to 1, and therefore not 
sufficient to justify its adoption. It would seem that where sta- 
bility is so 5 it never was so important as to-day, 
when so many long-time contracts are executed—even a slight 
5 in favor of the double standard ought to make it ac- 
ceptable. 

We established a bimetallic standard in 1792, but silver, being 
overvalued by our ratio of 15 to 1, staid with us and gold went 
abroad, where mint ratios were more favorable. 

THE DOLLAR OF OUR DADDIES. 

I have here a silver coin [exhibiting it] which came from the 
mint in 1795. It has upon the edge these significant words: 
Hundred Cents—One Dollar or Unit.” It would seem, there- 
fore, that the weight of the gold dollar was regulated by the 
silver dollar, and the gold pieces provided for made multiples 
of it. In 1834 and in 1837 the alloy was changed and the gold 
dollar reduced in size in order to correspond to the newly estab- 
lished ratio of 16to 1. The amount of pure silver in the standard 
dollar has never been changed since its adoption in 1792. 

The ratio of 16 to overvalued gold and our silver went abroad. 
The silver dollar was worth about 3 cents more than the gold 
dollar, because it could be coined in France at the ratio of 15$ to 
1. Thus, during all the period prior to 1873 this country en- 
joyed bimetallism and, although atone time we used one metal 
and at another time another, no statesman arose to demand a sin- 
gle standard. We now have three kinds of bimetallists—those 
who favor a double standard only by international agreement, 
those who favor independent action at a changed ratio, and those 
who favor independent action at the present ratio. Those favor- 
ing an international agreement might be again divided into those 
who favor an agreement by a few nations, those who favor an. 
agreement Dy maay nations, and those who favor it only on con- 
dition that all nations would join. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, 


I suppose it would hardly be proper to further divide them 
into those who really desire an international agreement and those 
who utilize the possibility of an international agreement to pre- 
vent independent action. I am afraid the agreement will not be 
brought about by those who, like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], are willin g to try it, but have no faith in its perma- 
nency; nor will it receive much aid, I fear, from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who said on last Saturday: 


I predict to you that inside of three months—before this Congress meets 

agein—it you repeal this Sherman law and adjourn, England will make pro- 

sals to this country to come into a monetary conference and see what can 
done for the sake of her ward, India. 


Less than five minutes before he had pierced the veil of the 
future with prophetic ken and declared: 


The moving finger of Time, down from the days when gold started in the 
race for first place to this moment, has pointed to a single unit ot value. It 
is our destiny. It will triumph in this Hall—perhaps not in this Congress 
nor in your day; but itis going to become the financial policy of this coun- 
try just as sure as to-morrow morning’s sun will rise. 


Any hope of bimetallism there? 

What is the prospect for the establishment of international 
bimetallism? I would be glad to see the unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio among the nations, but how is 
such an agreement to be secured? The gentleman from Mary- 
land per. RAYNER] says the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law will bring England to terms. Is it im ible to ex- 
tract a lion’s teeth without putting your head in his mouth? Is 
it not a dangerous experiment to join England ina single stand- 
ard in order to induce her to join us ina double standard? In- 
ternational agreement is an old delusion and has done important 
duty on many previous occasions. 

z WE ARE STILL WAITING. 

The opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting for in- 
ternational bimetallism. Mr. Cleveland mentioned the prospec, 
of it in his message in 1885, and again this year. Itwas avalua- 
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ble weapon in 1890, when the Sherman bill was passed and the 
Brussels conference was called in time to carry us over the last 
Presidential election. We are still waiting, and those are wait- 
ing most patiently who favor a gold standard. [Laughterand ap- 
plause.] Are we any nearer to an international agreement than 
we were fifteen yearsago? The European nations wait on Eng- 
land, and she refused within a year to even consider the adoption 
of the double standard. Can we conquer her by waiting? We 
have tried the Fabian policy. s 
BOND OR FREE ? 


Suppose we try bringing her to terms by action. Let me ap- 
peal to your patriotism. Shall we make our laws dependent 
upon England’s action and thus allow her to legislate for us upon 
the most important of all questions? Shall we confess our in- 
ability to enact monetary laws? Are we an English colony or 
an independent people? If the use of gold alone is to make us 
slaves, let us use both metals and be free. If there be some living 
along the Eastern coast—better acquainted with the beauties of 
the Alps than with the grandeur of the Rockies, more accus- 
tomed to thesunny skiesof Italy than to the invigorating breezes 
of the Mississippi Valley—whoare not willing to trust their for- 
tunes and their destinies to American citizens, let them-learn 
that the people living between the Alleghanies and the Golden 
Gate are not afraid tocast their all upon the Republic and rise or 
fall with it. [Loud applause.] 

One hundred and seventeen years ago the Liberty Bell gave no- 
tice to a waiting and expectant people that Independence had 
been declared. There may be doubting, trembling ones among 
us now, but, sirs, I do not overestimate it when I say that out of 
twelve millions of voters more than ten millions are waiting, 
anxiously waiting, for the signal which shall announce the finan- 
cial independence of the United States. Sey apes This Con- 
gress can not more surely win the approval of a grateful people 
than by declaring that this nation, the grandest which the world 
has ever seen, has the right and the ability tolegislate for its own 
people on every subject regardless of the wishes, the entreaties, 
or the threats of foreign powers. [Applause.] 

WHAT SHALL THE RATIO BE? 

Perhaps the most important question for us to consider is the 
question of ratio. Comparatively few paonle in this country are 
in favor of a gold standard, and no national party has ever advo- 
cated it. Comparatively few, also, will be deceived by the prom- 
ise of international bimetallism annually held out tous. Among 
those in favor of bimetallism, and in favor of independent action 
on the part of the United States, there is, however, an honest 
difference of opinion as to the particular ratio at which the un- 
limited coinage oreol and silver should be undertaken. The 
principle of bimetallism does not stand upon any certain ratio, 
and may exist at 1 to 30 as well as at 1 to 16. 

In fixing the ratio we should select that one which will secure 
the greatest advantage to the public and cause the least injus- 
tice. The present ratio, in my judgment, should be adopted. 
A change in the ratio could be made (as in 1834) by reducing the 
size of the gold dollar or by increasing the size of the silver dol- 
lar, or by making a change in the weight of both dollars. A 
larger silver dollar would hielp the creditor. A smaller gold 
dollar would help the debtor. [tis not just to do either, but 
achange must be made, the benefit should be given to the debtor 
rather than to the creditor. 

Let no one accuse me of defending the justness of any change; 
but I repeat it, if we are given a choice between a change which 
will aid the debtor by reducing the size of his debt anda change 
which will aid the creditor by increasing the amount which he 
is to receive, either by increasing the number of his dollars or 
their size, the advantage must be given to the debtor, and no 
man during this debate, whatever may be his private wish or 
interest, will advocate the giving of the advantage to the cred- 


r. 
te A CHANGE OF RATIO UNFORTUNATE, 

To illustrate the effect of changing the ratio let us take, for 
convenience, the ratio of 24 to 1, as advocated by some. We 
could make this change by reducing the weight of the gold dol- 
lar one-third. This would give to the holders of gold an ad- 
vantage of some $200,000,000, but the creditors would lose sev- 
eral billions of dollars in the actual value of their debts. A 
debt contracted before 1873 would not be scaled, because the new 
polc dollas would purchase as much as the old gold dollar would 

1873. Creditors, however, whose loans have been made since 
that time would suffer, and the most recent loans would show the 

reatest loss. The value of silver bullion has only fallen in re- 

tion to gold. But the n power of one ounce of silver 
has varied less since 1873 than has the purchasing power of one 
ounce of gold, which would indicate that gold had risen. 

If, on the other hand, the ratio is changed by increasing the 
size of the silver dollar, it would be necessary to recoin our silver 


islation is too often overlooked. 


dollars into dollars a half larger, or we would have in circulation 
two legal-tender silver dollars of different sizes. Of the two 
plans it would be better, in my judgment, to keep both dollars in 
circulation together, though unequal in weight, rather than to 
recoin the lighter dollars. The recoinage of more than 500,000,- 
000 of silver dollars, or the bullion representing them, would 
cause a shrinkage of about $170,000,000, or one-third ofour silver 
money; it would cause a shrinkage of nearly one-sixth of our 
metallic money and of more than one-tenth of our total circula- 
tion. This contraction would increase our debts more than a 
billion dollars and decrease the nominal value of our property 
more than five billions. 

A change in the ratio made by increasing the size of the silver 
dollar as above suggested would also decrease by one-third the 
number of dollars which could be coined from the annual product 
of silver. If, as Mr. Carlisle has said, the supply of metal, both 
gold and silver, is none too large to keep pace with population, 
the increase in the weight of each dollar would make the supply 
to that extent deficient. A change in ratio, whether secured 
by decreasing the gold dollar or by increasing the silver dollar, 
would probably e an international agreement more difficult, 
because nearly all of the silver coin now in existence circulates 
at a ratio less than ours. 

If the change should be made in this country by increasing the 
size of the silver dollar and an international agreement secured 
upon the new ratio, to be effected by other nations in the same 
way, the amount of money in the world, that is, metallic money, 
would suffer a contraction of more than $1,000,000,000, to the 
enormous injury of the debtor class and to the enormous ad- 
vantage of the creditor class. If we believe that the value of 
gola has risen because its supply has not increased as fast as the 

emand caused by favorable legislation, then it would be unfair 
to continue this appreciation by other legislation favorable to 
gold. It would be a special injustice to the mine owner and to 
the farmer, whose products have fallen with silver, to make per- 
petual the injunction against their prosperity. 
WHO IS UNSELFISH? 

We often hear our opponents complain of the ‘‘ cupidity of the 
mine owner.“ Let us admit that the mine owner is selfish, and 
that he will profit by the increased price of silver bullion. Let 
us, for the sake ofargument, go further, and accuse him of favor- 
ing thefree coinage of silver solely for the purpose of increasing 
the priceof his product. Doss that make him worse than other 
men? Is not the farmer selfish enough to desire a higher price 
for wheat? Is not the cotton-grower selfish enough to desire a 
higher price for his cotton? Is not the laboring man selfish 
enough to desire higher wages? And, if I may be pardoned for 
the boldness, are not bankers and business men selfish enough to 
ask for legislation at our hands which will give them prosperity? 
Was not this extraordinary session called in order to bring back 
prosperity to our business men? 

Is it any more important that you should keep a mercantile 
house from failing than that you should keep a mine from sus- 
pending? Are those who desire free coinage of silver in order 
that the barren wastes should be made to blossom like the rose” 
any worse than those who want the Sherman law repealed in 
order to borrow foreign gold and retire clearing-house certifi- 
cates? There is a class of people whose interest in financial leg- 
The money-loaner has just as 
much interest in the rise in the value of his product—money— 
as farmers and miners have in the increased price of their prod- 
ucts. 

The man who has $10,000 in money becomes worth $20,000 in 
reality when prices fall one-half. Shall we assume that the 
money-lenders of this and other countries ignore the advantage 
which an Ae peg currency gives to them and desire it sim- 

ly for the benefit of the poor man and the laborer? What re 
ning influence is there in their business which purges away 
the dross of selfishness and makes pure and patriotic only their 
motives? [Laughter.] Has some new dispensation reversed the 
parable and left Lazarus in torment while Dives is borne aloftin 
Abraham’s bosom? [Laughter.] 
THE MINER'S JUST COMPLAINT, 


But is the silver miner after all so selfish as to be worthy of 
censure? Does he ask for some new legislation or for some in- 
novation inaugurated in his behalf? No. He oe only for 
the restoration of the money of the fathers. He asks to have 

iven back to him aright which he enjoyed from 1792 to 1873. 

uring all those years he could deposit his silver bullion at the 
mints and receive full legal-tender coins at the rate of $1.29 for 
each ounce of silver, and during a part of the time his product 
could be converted into money at even a higher price. 
coinage can only give back to him what demonetization took 
away. He does not ask for a silver dollar redeemable in a gold 
dollar, but for a silver dollar which redeems itself. 
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If the bullion value of silver has not been reduced by hostile 
legislation, thefree coinage of silver at the present ratio can bring 
to the mine owner no banefit, except by enabling him to pay a 
debt already contracted with less ounces of silver. If the price 
of his product has been reduced by hostile legislation, is he ask- 
ing any more than we would ask under the same circumstances 
in seeking to remove the oppressive hand of the law? Let me 
suggest, too, that those who favor an international agreement are 
estopped from objecting to the profits of the silver mine owner, 
because an international agreement could only be effected atsome 
ratio near to ours, probaly 154 to 1, and this would just as surely 
inure to the benefit of the owner of silver as would free coinage 
established by the independent action of this country. 

If our opponents were correct in asserting that the price of 
silver bullion could be maintained at 129 cents an ounce by in- 
ternational agreement, but not by our separate action, then in- 
ternational bimetallism would bring a larger profit to the mine 
owner than the free co of silver by this country could. Let 
the international bime t, then, find some better objection to 
free coinage than that based on the mine owner's profit. 

THE PROFITS OF MINING. 


But what is the mine owner's profit? Has anyone told you 
the average costof mining an ounce of silver? You have heard 
of some particular mine where silver can be produced at a low 
cost, but no one has attempted to give you any reliable data as 
to the average costof production. [had a letter from Mr. Leech 
when he was Director of the Mint, saying that the Government 
is in possession of no data in regard to the cost of gold produc- 
tion and none of any value in regard to silver. No calculation 
can be made as to the profits of mining which does not include 
money spent in prospecting and in mines which have ceased to 
pay, as well as those which are profitably worked. 

When we see a wheel of fortune with twenty-four paddles, see 
those paddles sold for 10 cents apiece, and see the holder of the 
winning paddle draw $2, we do not conclude that money can be 
profitably invested in a wheel of fortune. We know that those 
who bought expended altogether $2.40 on the turn of the wheel, 
and that the man who won only received $2; but our opponents 
insist upon estimating the profits of silver mining by the cost 
of the winning paddle. It is safe to say that taking the gold 
and silver of the world—and it is more true of silver than of 
gold—every dollar's worth of metal has cost a dollar. It is 
strange that those who watch so ey lest the silver miner 
shall receive more for his product than the bare cost of produc- 
tion ignore the more fortunate gold miner. 

Did you ever hear a monometallist complain because a man 
could produce 25.8 grains of gold, .9 fine, at any price whatever, 
and yet take it to our mint and have it stamped into a dollar 
with full legal-tender qualities? I saw at the World's Fair a 
few days a nugget of gold, just as it was found, worth over 
$3,000. t an outrage that the finder should be allowed to 
convert that into money at such an enormous profit! And yet no 
advocate of honest money raises his hand to stop that crime. 

VALUE NOT DEPENDENT ON COST. 


The fact is that the price of gold and silver does not depend upon 
the cost of production, but upon the law of supply and demand. 
[Applause.] It is true that production will stop when either metal 
can not be produced at a profit; but so long as the demand con- 

eq to the supply the value of an ounce of either metal 
may be far above the cost of production. With most kinds of 
peoperty i rise in price will cause increased production; for in- 
stance, if the price of wheat rises faster than the price of other 
things, there will be a tendency to increased production until 
the price falls; but this tendency can not be carried out in the 
case of the precious metals, because the metal must be found be- 
fore it can A Ar ET and tinding is uncertain. 

Between 1800 and 1849 an ounce of gold or silver would ex- 
change for more of other things than it would from 1849 to 1873 
yet during the latter period the production of both gold and 
Silver greatly increased. It will said that the purchasing 
3 of an ounce of metal fell because of the increased supply; 

ut that fall did not check production, nor has the rise in the 
purchasing power of an ounce of gold since 1873 increased the 
production. The production of both gold and silver is controlled 
so largely by chance as to make some of the laws applicable to 
other property inapplicable to the precious metals, If the sup- 
ply of gold decreases without any diminution of the demand the 
Reece Serle value of each ounce of gold is bound to increase, 
although the cost of producing the gold may continue to fall. 

Why do not the advocates of gold monometallism recognize 
and complain of the advantage given to gold by laws which in- 
erease the demand for it and, therefore, the value of each ounce? 
Instead of that they confine themselves to the denunciation of 
the silver-mineowner. Ihave never advocated the use of either 


gold or silver as the means of giving employment to miners, nor 


has the defense of bimetallism been conducted by those inter- 
ested in the production of silver. We favor the use of gold and 
silver as money because money is a necessity and because these 
metals, ow to special fitness, have been used from time im- 
memorial. The entire annual supply of both metals, coined at 
the present ratio, does not afford too large a sum of money. 

THE ANNUAL INCREASE OF SILVER. 

If, as is estimated, two-thirds of the $130,000,000 of gold pro- 
duced annually are consumed in the arts, only $46,000,000—or 
less than we need for this country alone—are left for coinage. 
If one-sixth of the $185,000,000 of silver produced annually is 
used in the arts, $155,000,000 are left for coinage. India has 
been in the habit of taking about one-third of that sum. Thus 
the total amount of gold and silver annuaily available for all the 
people of all the world is only about $200,000,000, or about four 
times what we need in this country to keep pace with increasing 
population. And as popuiation increases the annual addition 
to the money must also increase. 

The total sum of metallic money is a little less than $8,000,- 
000,000. The $200,000,000 per annum is about two and ahalf per 
cent on the total volume of metallic money, taking no account 
of lost coins and shrinkage by abrasion. To quote again the 
language of Mr. Carlisle: 

Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold coin 
8 pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and in- 

An increase of the silver dollar one-third by an international 
agreement would reduce by 50,000,000 the number of dollars 
which could be coined from the annual product of silver, which 
would amount to a decrease of about one-fourth of the entire in- 
crease of metallie money, while ths abandonment of silver en- 
tirely would destroy three-quarters of the annual increase in 
metallic money, or possibly all of it, if we take into considera- 
tion the reduction of the gold supply by the closing of gold- 
producing silver mines. 

Thus it is almost certain that without silver the sum of metal- 
lio money would remain stationary, if not actually decrease, 
from year to year, while population increases and new enter- 

rises demand, from time to time, a larger sum of currency. 
us it will be seen that the money question is broader than the 
interest of a few mine owners. It touches every man, woman, 
and child in all the world, and affects those in every condition of 
life and society. 2 
INCIDENTAL BENEFITS. 

The interest of the mine owner is incidental. He profits by 
the use of silver as money just as the gold miner profits by the 
use of gold as money; just as the newspaper profits by the law 
com the advertising of foreclosures; just as the seaport 
profits by the deepening of its harbor; just as the horse seller 
would profit by a war which required the purchase of a large 
number of horses for cavalry service, or just as the undertaker 
would profit by the decent burial of a pauper at public expense. 

All of these receive an incidental benofit from public acts, 
Shall we complain if the use of gold and silver as money gives 
employment to men, builds up cities, and fills our mountains with 
life and industry? Shall we.oppress all debtors and derange all 
business agreements in order to prevent the producers of money 
metals from obtaining for them more than actual cost? We do 
not reason that way in other things; why suppress the reason in 
this matter because of cultivated prejudices against the white 
metal? But what interest has the farmer in this subject, you 
may ask. The same that every laboring man has in a currency 
sufficient to carry on the commerce and business of a country. 
The employer can not give work to men unless he can carry on 
the business at a prodt, and he is hampered and embarrassed by 
a currency which appreciates because of its insufficiency. 

HE FARMER'S INTEREST, 

The farmer labors under a double disadvantage. Henot only 
suffers as a producer from all those causes which reduce the 
price of property, but he is thrown into competition with the 
8 of India, Without Indian competition his lot would 

hard enough, for if he is a land owner he finds his capital de- 
creasing with an appreciating standard, and if he owes on the 
land he finds his equity of redemption extinguished. The last 
census shows à real-estate mortgage indebtedness in the five 
eat agricultural States—Illinois. Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
ebraska—of more than one billion of dollars. A rising stend- 
ard means a great deal of distress to these morigageors. But, as 
I said, the producers of wheat and cotton have a special griev- 
ance, for the prices of those articles are governed largely by the 
ces in Liverpool, and as silver goes down our prices fall, while 
he rupee price remains thesame. I quote from the Agricultural 
Report of 1890, page 8: x 


and the 1 enhancement ot the value of silver, has 
had much to with the recent advance in the price of 
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cereals. The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in Russia and 


India, and in the same degree their power of competition. — — 
gold was formerly exchanged tor cheap silver and wheat, with the 


by ppreciation of silver in those countries. It is reasonab 
therefore, to expect much higher prices for wheat than have been receiv 
in recent years. 


Mr. Rusk's reasoning is correct. Shall we by changing the 
ratio fix the price of wheat and cotton at the present low price? 
If it is possible to do so it isno more than fair that we restore 
silver to its former place, and thus give back to the farmer some 
of his lost prosperity. Can silver be maintained on a parity with 

old at the present ratio? It has been shown that if we should 
fail and our effort should result in a single silver standard it 
would be better for us than the adoption of the gold standard— 
that is, that the worst that could come from the attempt would 
be far better than the best that our opponents could offer us. 


PRESENT RATIO BREST, 


It has been shown that dangers and disadvantages attend a 
change of ratio. It may now be added that no change in the 
ratio can be made with fairness or DER e without first put- 
ting gold and silver upon a perfect equality in order to tell what 
the natural ratio is. If a new ratio is necessary, who can tell 
just what that ratio ought to be? Who knows to what extent 
the divergence between gold and silver is due to natural laws 
and to what extent it is due to artificial laws? We know that 
the mere act of India in suspending free coinage, although she 
continues to buy and coin on government account, reduced 
the price of silver more than 10 cents per ounce. Can anyone 
doubt that the restoration of free coinage in that country would 
increase the bullion price of silver? o doubts that the free 
erick Y of silver by the United States would increase its bullion 

ice 


The only question ishow much, It is only a guess, for no one 
can state with mathematical precision what the rise would be. 
The full use of silver, too, would stop the increased demand for 
gold, and thus prevent any further rise in its price. It is because 
no one can speak with certainty that I insist that no shango in 
the ratio can be intelligently made until both metals are offered 
equal rn i ay at the mint. When we have the free and un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio, then, and 
then only, can we tell whether any of the apparent fall in the 
bullion price of silver is due to circumstances over which we have 
no control, and if so, how much? If this experiment should 
demonstrate the necessity for a change of ratio it can be easily 
made, and should be made in such a way as to cause the least 
injury to society. But we can, in my judgment, maintain the 
parity at the present ratio. I state this without hesitation, not- 
withstanding the fact that our opponents do not disguise the 
contempt which they feel for one who can believe this possible. 
If the past teaches anything it teaches the possibility of this 
country maintaining the parity alone. The royal commission 
of England stated in its report that France maintain the 
parity at 154 to l, although she has not half our population or 
enterprise. During the years when her mint laws controlled 
the price of go and silver bullion the changes in the relative 
production of gold and silver were greater than they have been 
since. Atone time before 1873 the value of the silver product 
was related to the value of the gold product as 3 to 1, while at 
another time the relation was reversed, and the production of 
gold to silver was as 3 to 1. 

No such changes have occurred since; and the present value 
of the silver product is only 1} tolof gold. Much of the preju- 
dice against silver is due to the fact that it has been falling as 
compared to gold. Let it begin to rise and it will become more 
acceptable as a money metal. Goschen at the Paris Conference 
very aptly stated the condition when he said: 

At present there is a vicious circle. States are afraid of e 
on account of the depreciation, and the depreciation co: 
States refuse to employ it. 

Let that ‘‘ vicious circle” be broken and silver will resume i 
rightful place. We believe, in other words, that the opening o 
our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
16 to 1 would immediately result in restoring silver to the coin- 
age value of $1.29 per ounce, not only here, but everywhere. 
That there could be no difference between the dollar coined and 
the same weight of silver uncoined, when one could be exchanged 
for the other, needs no argument. 

We do not believe that the gold dollar would go toa premium 
because it could not find a better coinage ratio elsewhere, and 
because it could be put to no purpose for which a silver dollar 
would not be as II our ratio were 1 to 14 our gold would, 
of course, be exchanged for silver; but with our ratio of 16 to 1 
gold is worth more here than abroad, and foreign silver would 
not come meres because it is circulating at home ata better ratio 
than we offer. 


1 silver 
8 


NO DANGER FROM FOREIGN COIN. 
We need not concern ourselves, therefore, about the coin silver. 
All that we have to take care of is the annual product from the 
mines, about 40 per cent of which is produ in this country. 
Under the Sherman law we furnish a market for about one- 
third of the world’s annual product. I believe about one-sixth 
is used in the arts, which would leave about one-half for all the 
rest of the world. India has suspended free coinage tem 
rily, in anticipation of the repeal of the Sherman law. The Her- 
schell report expressly states that the action was necessary, be- 
cause no agreement with the United States could be secured. 
The language is as follows: 
Ina dis h 
es delineate opinion thas fe foc eies Ea te wants coonnce 
was unlikely to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and if a direct agree- 
ment between India and the United States were found to be unat le, 


tainad! 
the government of India should at once close their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver and make arrangements for the introduction of a gold stand- 


There is no doubt of the restoration of free coinage in India if 
this Government takes the lead, and with India the usual 
amount, but one-sixth of the annual supply is left for the other 
silver-using countries, There can be no flood of silver, nor will 
pricesrise to any considerable extent—except the price of silver 
itself and a few of the staple products of agriculture which have 
fallen with silver because of India’s competition, General prices 
can not rise unless the total number of dollars increases more 
rapidly than the need for dollars, which has been shown to be 
impossible. The danger is, that taking all the gold and all the 
silver, we will not have enough money, and that there willstill 
be some appreciation in the standard of value. 

To recapitulate, then, there is not enough of either metal to 
form the basis for the world’s metallic money ; both metals must 
therefore be used as full legal tender primary money. There is 
not are of both metals to more than keep pace with the in- 
creased demand for money; silver can not be retained in circu- 
lation as a part of the world’s money if the United States aban- 
donsit. Thisnation must, therefore, either retain the presentlaw 
or make some further provision for silver. The aniy rational plan 
is to use both gold and silver at some ratio with equal privi- 
leges at the Mint. No change in the ratio can be made intelli- 
gently until both metals are put on an equality at the present 
ratio. The present ratio should be adopted if the parity can be 
maintained ; and, lastly, it can be. 


THE SHERMAN LAW. 


If these conclusions are correct what must be our action on the 
bill to unconditionally repeal the Sherman law? The Sherman 
law has a serious defect; it treats silver as a commodity rather 
than as a money, and thus discriminates between silver and gold. 
The Sherman law was passed in 1890 as a substitute for what was 
known as the Bland law. It will be remembered that the Bland 
law was forced span the silver men as a compromise, and that 
the opponents of silver sought its repeal from the day it was 

assed. It will also be remembered that the Sherman law was 
n like manner forced npon the silver men as a compromise, and 
that the opponents of silver have sought its repeal ever since it 
o a law. The law provides for the compulsory purchase 
of 54,000,000 ounces of silver per year, and for the issue of Treas- 
notes thereon at the gold value of the bullion. 
ese notes are a legal tender and are redeemable in gold or 
silver at the option of the Government. There is also a clause in 
the law which states that it is the policy of this Government to 
maintain the parity between the metals. The Administration, it 
seems, has decided that the parity can only be maintained by 
violating a part of the law and giving the option to the holder 
instead of to the Government. ithout discussing the admin- 
istration of the law let us consider the charges made against it. 


FALSE ALARM. 


The main objection which we heard last spring was that the 
Treasury notes were used to draw gold out of the Treasury. 
If that objection were a material one, the bill might easil Ta 
amended so as to make the Treasury notes hereafter issued re- 

eemable only in silver, like the silver certificates issued under 
the Bland law. But the objection is scarcely importantenough 
for consideration. While the Treasury notes have been used to 
draw out gold, they need not have been used for that purpose, 
for we have $346,000,000 worth of greenbacks with which gold 
can be drawn, so long as the Government gives the option tothe 
holder. If all of the Treasury notes were destroyed the green- 
backs are sufficient to draw out the $100,000,000 reserve three 
times over, and then they can be reissued and used again. To 
complain of the Treasury notes while the greenbacks remain is 
like finding fault because the gate is open when the whole fence 
is down, and reminds me of the man who made a box for his fe- 
line family, and cut a big hole for the cat to go in at and a little 
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hole for the kittens to goin at, forgetting that the large hole 
would do for cats of all sizes. 
Just at this time the law is being made the 1 upon 


which all our financial ills are loaded, and its immediate and 
unconditional repeal is demanded as the sole means by which 
prosperity can be restored to a troubled people. 

The main accusation against it now is that it destroys con- 
fidence, and that foreign money will not come here, because the 
holder isafraid that we will go toasilver standard. The expor- 
tation of an has been pointed to as conclusive evidence that 
frightened English bondholders were throwing American securi- 
ties apan the market and selling them to our people in exchange 
forgold. But now goldis coming back faster than it went away, 
and still we have the Sherman law unrepealed. Since that theory 
will not explain both thee 3 of gold, let us accept a 
theory which will. The balance of e has been largely t 
us during the last year, and gold went abroad to pay it, but now 
our exportation of breadstuffs has increased and the gold is re- 
turning. Its going was aggravated by the fact that Austria- 
Hungary was gathering in gold for resumption and was com- 
pelled to take a from us. Instead of using that export of 
gold as a reason for going to a gold basis, it ought to make us 
realize the danger of depending solely upon a metal which some 
other nation may deprive us of at a critical moment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am in complete harmony with 
what my friend is saying now. Task him if he will allow me 
to request him not to omit to state that in the twelve months 
ending June 30 last this same balance of trade that was against 
us not only took the gold of the United States, but nearly $17,- 
000,000 of silver as well. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the statement made by the gentleman 
is correct. 

The Sherman law fails utterly to account for present strin- 
Fast Let me suggest a more reasonable cause for the trouble. 

t spring an attempt was made to secure the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law. We had nopanic then, but the same 
forces which have always opposed any legislation favorable to 
silver demanded that the purchase of bullionshould stop. Some 
who believe that 15 per cent reserve makes a bank safe became 
frightened lest a 25 or 30 per centreserve might not be sufficient 
to make the Government safe, and wanted an issue of gold bonds. 
The great argument usedin favor of both these propositions was 
that money was being drawn from the Treasury and sent to Eu- 
rope; that confidence was being destroyed and that a panic 
would follow. They emphasized anc magnified the evils which 
would follow the departure of gold; they worked themselves and 
their associates into a condition of fright which did cause finan- 
cial stringency. Like the man who innocently A iden the alarm 
of fire in acrowded hall, they excited a panic which soon got be- 
yond control. 

THE REAL TROUBLE. 


The trouble now is that depositors have withdrawn their de-- 


posits from the banks for fear of loss, and the banks are compelled 
to draw in their loans to protect their reserves, and thus men 
who do business upon borrowed capital are crippled. The peo- 
ple have not lost faith in the Government or in the Government’s 
money. They do not refuse silver or silver certificates. They 
are glad enough to get any kind of money. We were told last 
spring that gold was going to a premium, but recently in New 

ork City men found aprotitable business in the selling of silver 
certificates of small denominations at 2 per cent premium, and 
on the 5th of this month there appeared in the New York Herald 
and the New York Times this advertisement: 


WANTED—SILVER DOLLARS.—We desire to 22 ata premium 
of } per cent, or $7.50 per thousand, standard silver dollars, in sums of $1,000 
or more, in return for our certified checks payable through the clearing- 


0 e 
— ZIMMERMAN & FORSHAY, Bankers, 11 Wall street. 
About the same time the New York police foree was paid in 
$20 gold pieces because of the scarcity of other kinds of money. 
How many of the failing banks have obeyed the law in regard to 
reserve? How many have crippled themselves by loaning too 
much to their officersand directors? The situation can be stated 
in a few words: money can not be secured to carry on business 
because the banks have no money to loan; banks have no money 
to loan because the depositors have withdrawn their money; de- 
tors have withdrawn their money because they fear the 
solvency of the banks; enterprises are stagnant because money 
is not in circulation. 
FAMINE WILL NOT CURE HUNGER. 
Will a repeal of the Sherman law cure these evils? Can you 
cure hunger bya famine? I know that there are some who tell 
us that we have plenty of money. If I may be pardoned for a 


rsonal allusion, their attitude reminds me of a remark made 
y my father-in-law just after he entrusted his daughter to my 
care. ‘* William,” said he, laying his hand affectionately on my 
head,“ While I have,we shall not want.” Others say, What 
is the use of having more 1 8 We can not get it unless we 
have something to sell.” That is true; but the price of what we 
sell depends largely upon the amount of money in circulation. 
How can we pay our debts without selling something, and how 
can we sell anything without there is money in circulation to 
buy with? We need money. The Sherman law supplies a cer- 
tain amount. Will the stringency be relieved by suspending 
that issue? If the advocates of repeal would take for their battle 
cry, Stop issuing money” instead of Stop buying silver,” 
would not 3 be more plain? But they say the re- 
peal of the law encourage foreign capital to come here by 
giving assurance that it will be repaid on à gold basis. Can we 
afford to buy confidence at that price? Can we afford to aban- 
don the constitutional right to pay in either gold or silver in 
order to borrow foreign gold with the certainty of having to 
pay it back in appreciated dollars? To my mind, Mr. Speaker, 
the remedy proposed seems not only dangerous and absurd, but 
5 3 me: try to borrow tose en rg are in order 
uce the ple is country to eposit their savings 

in the banks? = 5 

A SUGGESTION. 


Why do not these financiers apply the remedy to the diseased 
part? If the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], to 
whom I listened with pleasure, and who said, I have come 
into this Hall as a banker, I am here as the president of a 
national bank,” desires to restore confidence, let him propose 
for the consideration of the members a bill to raise, by a small 
tax upon deposits, a sum sufficient to secure depositors against 

ssible loss; or a bill to compel stockholders to put up security 

or their double liability; or to prevent stockholders or officers 
from wrecking a bank to carry on their private business; or to 
limit the liabilities which a bank can assume upon a givenamount 
of capital, so that there will be more margin to protect its credi- 
tors; or a bill to make more severe the punishment for embezzle- 
ment, so that aman can not rob a bank of a half million and 


escape with five years, and can not be boarded at a hotel by a 
marshal, while the small thief suffers in a dungeon. [Applause.] 
Let him propose some real relief and this House will be glad to 


coiperate with him. 

Or if there is immediate relief 8 in the increased issue 
of paper money, let our financiers press the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], viz, that the holders 
of Government bonds be allowed to deposit them and draw the 
face in Treasury notes by remitting the interest and with the 
power of redeeming the bonds at any time. [Applause.] This will 
give immediate relief and will save the Government interest on 
the bonds while the money is out. Butno, the only remedy pro- 
posed by these financiers at this time, when business is at u stand- 
still and when unemployed men are suffering, is a remedy which 
will enable them to both control thecurrency and reap pecuniary 
profit through its issue. 


MORE MONEY NEEDED. 


One of the benefits of the Sherman law, so far as the currency 
is concerned, is that it compels the issue of a large amount of 
money annually, and but for this issue the present financial panic 
would, in my judgment, be far more severe than it is. That we 
need an annual increase in the currency is urged by Mr. SHER- 
MAN himself in a speech advocating the passage of the Sherman 
law. On the 5th day of June, 1890, he said in the Senate: 

Under the law of February, 1878, the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion a month has by coinage produced annually an average of nearly 
$3,000,000 per month for a riod of twelve years, but this amount, in view of 
the retirement of the bank notes, will not increase our currency in propor- 
tion to our increasing population. If our present currency is estimated at 
$1,400,000,000, and our population is increasing at the ratio of 3 per cent per 
annum, it would require $12,000,000 incre: circulation each year to keep 

with the increase of population; but as the increase of 8 is 
accompanied by a still greater ratio of increase of wealth and business, it 
was thought that an immediate increase of circulation might be obtained by 
larger purchases of silver bullion to an amount sufficient to make good the 
requirement of bank notes and Pry paoa with the growth of population. As- 
suming that $54,000,000 a year of additional currency is needed upon this basis, 
that amount is pona for in this bill by the issue of Treasury notes in ex- 
change for bullion at the market price. 


This amount, by the fall in the price of bullionsilver, has been 
largely reduced. Shall we wipe it out entirely? He insisted 
that the Sherman law gave to the people more money than the 
Bland law, and upon that ground its passage was defended before 
the people. Could it have been passed had it given less than the 
Bland law? Who would have dared to defend it if it had pro- 
vided for no money at all? 


What provision shall be made for the future? Upon that ques- 


tion our opponents are silent. The bill which they have pro- 
posed leaves us with no increased currency provided for. 


Some 
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of the advocates of a gold standard, in the defense of their theory, 
—— it necessary to dispute every well-established principle of 
nance, 

We are told that as civilization increases credit takes the 

lace of money and that the volume of real money can be dimin- 

hed without danger. That recalls the experience of the man 
who conceived the idea that a fish could be made to live with- 
out water. As the story goes, he put a herring, fresh from 
the sea, in ajar of salt water. By removing alittle every morn- 
ing and adding rainwater he gradually accustomed it to fresh 
water. Then by gradually removing the fresh water he accus- 
tomed it to air, and finally keptitinacagelikeabird. One day, 
in his absence, his servant placed a cup of water in the cage in 
order that the fish might moisten its ; but, alas! when the 
master came home he found that the fish had thoughtlessly put 
its head into the water and drowned! 

From the arguments of some of our o panonia we might be 
led to the conclusion that the time wo come when money 
would not only be unnecessary but really dangerous. 

REAL OR CREDIT MONEY? 


The question, Mr. Speaker, is whether we shall increase our 
supply of primary money, as we do when we increase our gold 
and silver, or whether we shall increase our W to pay real 
money, as we do when we increase national bank notes. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. The Treasury notes issued under the law for 
the purchase of the silver bullion are legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and not like bank notes, mere credit money. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand that. I say they are primary 
money; although if it were construed to mean that they were 
merely a promise to pay gold, then they would be simply credit 
money to that extent. 

Mr. BLAND. The distinction I wish to draw is this, that 
those Treasury notes issued in purchase of silver bullion are 
togal tender, while a bank note is not. 

fr. BRYAN. And the distinction is a very just one. 

The larger the superstructure of credit, as related to the basis of 
metal, the more unsubstantial our system. If we present a bank 
note for payment we receive a greenback; if we present a green- 
back for payment, the Treasurer has a right to pay in silver dol- 
lars, and now our opponents want it understood that a silver dollar 
is only a promise to pay a gold dollar. Is that sound money? 

No, Mr. Speaker; if metallic money is sound money, then we 
who insist upon a base broad enough to support a currency re- 
deemable in coin on demand are the real friends of sound money, 
and those are dangerous flatists“ who would make the me- 
tallic base so narrow as to compel the Government to abandon 
it for the preservation ofits people. Ifall the currency is built 
upon the small basis of gold those who hold the gold will ba the 
masters of the situation. [Applause.] We have u right to de- 
mand that the future financii policy shall be a part of the repeal- 
ing act, so that we may choose betweenitand what we have and 
reject itif it is less favorable than the present law. And I may 
add, in the language adopted by the Bimetallic League afew days 
ago— 

The refusal of the o ments of bimetallism to propose any substitute for 
the present law, or to elaborate any plan for the future, indicates either an 
1 of our financial needs oran unwillingness to take the public into 
their confidence. 

THE GREAT OBJECTION. 

But, sir, more serious than any other objection which can be 
made to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law is the in- 
controvertible fact that a suspension of silver would tend to 
lower the price of silver bullion and thus make the restoration 
of bimetallism more difficult. That this will be the effect is 
proven not only by reason but by the utterances of Mr. Her- 
schell’s committee in discussing the finances of India. That re- 
port says: 

In December last a bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal the Sher- 
man act, and another to suspend purchases under it. Whether any such 
Measures will pass into law it is impossible to foretell, but it must be re- 
garded as possible; and although, in the light of past experience, predic- 
tions on such a subject must be made with caution, it is certainly probable 
that the repeal of the Sherman act would be followed by a heavy fall in the 
price of silver. 

The first question for us to decide then is, are we in favor of 
bimetallism or a universal gold standard? If we are in favor of 
bimetallism, the next questionfis, will a fall in the bullion price 
of silver as measured by gold help or hinder bimetallism? We 
are told by those who want a gold standard that it will help bi- 
metallism: but the query is, if it would, “why do they favor 
it?” Itis sufficient to arouse suspicion when every advocate of 
gold monometallism favors unconditional repeal, and the more 
emphatic his advocacy of gold the more earnest his desire for 
repeal, Isany subsequent legislation in behalf of silver intended? 
If so, why not propose it now? What money loaner, loaning 


upon a mortgage, would be willin 
promise that the mortgage shoul 
what business man would cancel an obligation to-day on the 


to let the money go upon a 
be delivere l next week? Or 


promise of having the money paid to-morrow? Shall we be more 
careless in protecting the sacred interests of our constituencies 
than a business man is in transacting his business? 

What excuse can we give to our people for releasing what we 
have with the expectation of getting something in the future 
when the advocates of repeal boldly demand, upon this floor, the 
adoption of a universal gold standard, and p ict that its com- 
ing is as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. Read the ut- 
terances of these leaders in the crusade against silver. Read 
thefamous article of the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CocKRAN]. Read the article in the Forum of last Feb- 
ruary, from the pen of Hon. George Fred Williams, who, in the 
last Congress, spoke for those demanding unconditional repeal: 


In the efforts which have thus far been made towards a repeal, a single 
gnon has been repeated by the silver men so often as to give a plain in- 
cation to the situation. What, it is asked, do you propose to put in place 


of silver purchases? There never was a time more opportune to answer 


definitely this question with the single word. nothing 

Let me join issue upon this question, and say that the time 

will never come in this country when that word nothing will 
be accepted as a satisfactory answer. 
GARBLING. 


They tell us that our platform demands repeal, but does it de- 
mand repeal only? Shall we take away the “cowardly make- 
shift” before we restore the real thing for which that tem 
rary expedient” was substituted? As well denounce one kind 
of food because it lacks nourishment and then refuse all food to 
the patient. They shall not be permitted to thus mutilate the 
plitform. Nosuch inexcusable attempt at garbling has been 
witnessed since the minister took from the sentence Let him 
which is on the housetop not come down to take anything out of 
his house“ the words“ topnotcome down,” and inveighed against 
the feminine habit of wearing the hair ina knot on the top of 
the head, [Laughter.] They demand of us unconditional repeal. 
They demand that we give up all that we have in the way of silver 
legislation before we know what we are to receive. Shall we 
surrender on these terms? 

ARE WE CARTHAGENIANS? 


Rollin tells us that the third Punic war was declared by the 
Romans and that a messenger was sent to Carthage to announce 
the declaration after the army had started on its way. The 
Carthagenians at once sent representatives to treat for peace. 
The Romans first demanded the delivery of three hundred host- 
ages before they would enter into negotiations. When three 
hundred sons of the nobles had been given into their hands 
they demanded the surrender of all the arms and implements 
of war before announcing the terms of the treaty. e condi- 
tions were sorrowfully but promptly complied with, and the 
people who boasted of a Hannibal and a Hamilcar gave up to 
their ancient enemies every weapon of offense and defense. 
Then the Roman consul, rising up before the humiliated repre- 
sentatives of Carthage, said: 

I can not but commend you for the readiness with which you have obeyed 
every order. The decree of the Roman Senate is that Carthage shall be 
destroyed. 

Sirs, what will be the answer of the people whom you repre- 
sent, who are wedded to the “gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution,” if you vote for unconditional repeal and return to 
tell them that you were commended for the readiness with which 

ou obeyed every order, but that Congress has decreed that one- 
half of the people’s metallic money shall be destroyed? [Ap- 

lause. 

3 They demand unconditional surrender, do they? Why, sirs 

we are the ones to grant terms. Standing by the pledges of all 
the parties in this country, backed by the history of a hundred 
years, sustained by the most sacred interests of humanity itself, 
we demand an unconditional surrender of the principle of gold 
monometallism as the first condition of peace. |Applause.] You 
demand surrender! Aye, sirs, you may cry ‘“‘ Peace, peace,” but 
there is no peace. Just so long as there are people here who 
would chain this country to a single gold standard, there is war— 
eternal war; and it might just as well be known now! [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] I have said that we stand by 
the pledges of ali platforms. Let me quote them: 


POPULISTS, 1992, 
The Populist platform adopted by the national convention in 
1892 contained these words: 


We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

As the members of that party, both in the Senate and in the 
House, stand ready to carry out the pledge there made, no ap- 
peal to them is necessary. 
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THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 


1888. 
The Republican national platform adopted in 1888 contains 


this plank: 

The Republican party is infavor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money and condemns The policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. toe 


The same party in 1892 adopted a platform containing the fol- 
lowing language: 
The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 


the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 


money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of values of 
the two metals, so that the purchas and n of the dollar, 

whether of silver, gold. or paper, shall be equal at es. 
The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and its work- 
en, demand that every dollar, or gold, issued by the Govern- 


ment, shall be as good as VCC patriotic 


Steps already taken by our Government to secure an international parity of 
value between gold and sliver for use as money throughout the world: 

Are the Republican members of this House ready to abandon 
the system which the American people favor ‘‘from tradition 
and interest”? Having won a Presidential election upon a plat- 
form which condemned the policy of the Democratic adminis- 
tration in its efforts to demonetize silver,” are they ready to join 
in that demonetization? Having advocated the Sherman law 
because it gave an increased use of silver, are they ready to re- 

it and make no provisions for silver at all? Are they will- 
to go before the country confessing that piy secured the 
present law by sharp practice, and only adopted it as an inge- 
nious device for preventing free coinage, to be repealed assoonas 
the hour of danger was passed? 
THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION, 
1880. 
The Democratic platform of 1880 contained these words: 
Honest money. consisting of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin 
on demand. ‘ 
It would seem that at that time silver was honest money, al- 
though the bullion value was considerably below the pdt han 
value. 
1884; 


In 1884 the Democratic platform contained this plank: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

It would seem that at that time silver was considered honest 
money. 

1888. 

In 1888 the Democratic party did not express itself on the 
money question except by saying: 

It renewed the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and reaffirms 
the platform adopted by its representatives in the convention of 1884. 

Since the platform of 1884 commended silver as an honest 
money, we must assume that the reaflirming of that platform de- 
chires anew that silver was honest money as late as 1888, although 
at.that time its bullion value had fallen still more. 

1892; 


The last utterance of a Democratic national convention upon 
this subjectis contained in the platform adopted at Chicago in 
1892. It is as follows: 

We denounce the — 5 —— legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
asa ee t with possibilities of danger inthe future, 
which sho make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the useof both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of 8 and silver without dis- 
crimination against either metal or ch for tage, but the dollar unit 
of col of both metals must be of ed intrinsic and ex: 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such saf 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts; and we that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es 
cially n for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the 
first ana most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

Thus it will be seen that gold and silver have been indissolu- 
bly linked together in our platforms. Never in the history of 
the party has it taken a position in favor of a gold standard. On 
every vote taken in the House and Senate a majority of the party 
have been recorded not only in favor of bimetallism, but for the 
freeand unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


SHALL WE REPUDIATE OUR PLEDGES? 


The last platform pledges us to the use of both metals as 
standard money and to the free coinage of both metals at a fixed 
ratio. Does anyone believe that Mr. Cleveland could have been 
elected President upona platform declaring in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law? Can we go back to 
our people and tell them that, afterdenouncing for twenty years 
the crime of 1873, we have atlast accepted itas ablessing? Shall 
bimetallism receive its deathblow in the house of its friends, 
and in the very hall where innumerable vows have been regis- 


ble value 
of 


tered in its defense? What faith can be placed in platforms if 
their pledges can be violated with a ein Is it right to rise 
above the power which created us? Is it patriotic to refuse that 
legislation in favor of gold and silver which a majority of the 
people have always demanded? Is it necessary to betray all 
parties in order to treat this subject in a “nonpartisan” way? 

The President has recommended unconditional repeal. It is 
not sufficient to say that he is honest—so were the mothers who, 
with uided zeal, threw their childreninto theGanges. The 
question is not Is he honest?“ but, Is he right?” He won the 
confidence of the toilers of this country because he taught that 
“public office is a public trust,” and because he convinced them of 
his courage and his sincerity. Butare they willing tosay, in the 
language of Job, Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him?” 
Whence comes this irresistible demand for unconditional repeal? 
Are not the representatives hereasnear to the people and as apt 
to know their wishes? Whence comes the demand? Not from 
the workshop and the farm, not from the workingmen of this 
country, who create its wealth in time of peace and protect its fl 
in time of war, but from the middlemen, from what are term 
the business interests,” and largely from that class which can 
force Congress to let it issue money at a pecuniary profit to itself 
if silver is abandoned. The President has been deceived. He 
can no more judge the wishes of the great mass of our people by 
the expressions of these men than he cin measure the ocean’s 
silent depths by the foam upon its waves. 

THE MASSES OPPOSE UNCONDITIONAL REPBAL. 

Mr. Powderly, who ke at Chicago a few days ago in favor 
of the free coinage of silver at the present ratio znd against the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, voiced the sentiment 
of more laboring men than have ever addressed the Presidentor 
this House in favor of repeal. Go among the agricultural 
classes; go among the poor, whose little is as precious to them as 
the rich man’s fortune is to him, and whose es are as dear, 
and you will not find the haste to destroy the issue of money or 
the unfriendliness to silver which is manifested in money cen- 
ters. 

This question can not be settled by 8 recommenda- 
tions and Las Lede made by boards of trade and sent broadcast 
over the United States. It can only be settled by the great mass 
of the voters of this country who stand like the Rock of Gibral- 


tar for the use of both gold and silver. [Applause.] 
There are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, aye, even mil- 
lions, who have not yet ‘‘bowed the knee to Baal.” Let the 


President take courage. Muehlbach relates an incident in the 
life of the great military heroof France. At Marengo the Man 
of Destiny, sad and disheartened, thought the battle lost. He 
called to a drummer boy and ordered him to beat a retreat. 
The lad replied: 

Sire, I do not know how. Dessaix has never taught me retreat, but I can 
beat a charge. Oh, I can beat a charge that would make the dead fall into 
line! I beat that charge at the Bridge of Lodi; I beat it at Mount Tabor; I 
beat it at the Pyramids; Oh, may I beat it here? 

The charge was ordered, the battle won, and Marengo was 
added to the victories of Napoleon. Oh, let our gallant leader 
draw inspiration from the street gamin of Paris. In the face of 
an enemy proud and confident the President has wavered. En- 
gaged in the battle royal between the ‘‘money power and the 
ee people” he has ordered a retreat. Let him not be dis- 
mayed. 

He has won greater victories than Napoleon, for he is a war- 
rior who has conquered without a sword. He restored fidelit 
in the public service; he converted Democratic hope into reali- 
zation; he took up the banner of tariff reform and carried it to 
triumph. Let him continue that greater fight for the gold 
and silver coinage of the Constitution,” to which three national 
platforms have pledged him. Let his clarion voice call the 

rty hosts to arms; let him but speak the language of the 

nator from Texas, in reply to those who would destroy the 
use of silver: 

In this hour fraught. with 7 day to the whole country, I appeal to the un- 
purchased representatives of the American ple to meet bold and in- 
solentdemand like men. Let us stand in the breach and call the battle on 
and never leave the field until the ple’s money shall be restored to the 
mints on equal terms with gold, as it was years ago. 

Let this command be given, and the air will resound with the 
tramp of men scarred in a score of battles for hi ht e rights. 
Let this command be given and this Marengo will be our glory 
and not our shame. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

Well has it been said by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
that we have come to the parting of the ways. To-day the Demo- 
cratic party stands between two great forces, each inviting its 
support. On the one side stand the corporate interests of the 
nation, its moneyed institutions, its aggregations of wealth and 
capital, imperious, arrogant,compassionless. They demand spe- 
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cial n, favors, privileges, and immunities. They can 
su cently to campaign funds; they can strikedown 
opposition with their all-pervading influence, and, to those,who 
fawn and flatter, b ease and plenty. They demand that the 
Democratic party become their agent to execute their mer- 
ciless decrees. 

On the other side stands that unnumbered Leary Beige gave 
a name to the Democratic party and for which it assumed 
to speak. Work-worn and dust-begrimed, they make their sad 
appeal. They hear of average wealth increased on every side 
aan feck the mequality of its distribution. They see an over- 
production of 8 because of the underproduction 
of the ability to buy. ey can not p for Laya except with 
their suffrages, and can only punis trayal with their con- 
demnation. Although the ones who most deserve the fostering 
too often beatin vain 


© to turn 


ye will serve.” What will 
memory of him whose dust made sacred the soil of Monticello 
when he joined 
; The dead but tered sov: who still rulo 
Our spirits fom vl their 3 

He was called a demagogue and his followers a mob, but the 
immortal Jefferson dared to follow the best promptings of his 
heart. He placed man above matter, humanity above property, 
and, spurning the bribes of wealth and power, pleaded the cause 
of the common people. It wus this devotion to their interests 
which made his party invincible while he lived and will make 
his name revered while history endures. And what message 
comes to us from the Hermitage? When a crisis like the pres- 
ent arose and the national bank of his day sought to control the 
poe of the nation, God raised up an Andrew Jackson, who 

ad the courage to gra Lain that gromi; enemy, and by over- 
throwing it, he made f the idol of the people and rein- 
stated the Democratic party in public confidence. What will 
the decision be to-day? The Democratic party has won the 
greatest success in its history. Standing upon this victory- 
crowned summit, will it turn its face to the rising or the settin 
sun? Will it choose blessings or cursin life or death—which? 
Which? [Prolonged applanse on the floor and in the galleries, 
and cries of “Vote!” “Vote!” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ill not the gentleman from Iowa give 
way until I can ask a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire, Mr. S er, to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the terms of the order under which this de- 
bate is proceeding, and to ask the Chair to say at what time, 

ant to the order and under his construction of the order, 
the vote upon the first amendment, and the several amendments, 
and upon the main question, can be taken? 

The SPEAKER. The attention of the Chair was called by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] this morning to the 
1 just | else a wees The Chair has made some examina- 

on of the order, and is of the opinion, from its terms, that the 
first vote on the first amendment to be proposed would be on 
Monday week, the 28th. 4 

The order contemplates that general debate extend up to and 
including next Wednesday, and debate under what is known as 
the five-minute rule for the three re days of the next 
week. The order also provides for the meeting of the House at 
H o'clock, but is a little ambiguous as to whether that extends 
beyond next week or not; and if there be no objection the Chair 

l announce that the House will meet on that day—Monday 
week—at the usual hour of 12 o’clock, and the vote will be then 
taken according to the terms of the order. : 

Mr. HEND ON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
most gratifying sound that will reach the people from this Hall 
will be the cries just heard of Vote!” Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the President in bring- 
ing us here, I think the people of this country expect action, and 
early action, if we are going to act at all. I would have been 
ine to have come to à vote on the pending questions at once, 

ut could not. Many of us would have been glad to submit some 
other questions for a vote, but could not. Fourteen days have 
been set apart by the majority of this House for debate. ther 
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we on this side talk or no 
we cancome toavote. With that fact staring me in the face, I 
have felt that I would like to make a few observations touching 
the situation, and may properly do so. à 

The President has called us to meet in extraordinary session. 
The last time that the American Congress was called together 


411 


these fourteen days will run before 


in extraordi session, excepting in 1877, was when the dark 
clouds of the civil war hung over the nation, and its life was in 
peril. That was a correct construction of the constitutional 
power vested in the President. The Chief Executive of this Re- 
public, with its teeming millions, should not call us together in 
extraordinary session except for weighty reasons. In his mes- 
sage he has told us why we are called together—to repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, so-called, and for such 
other relief as the wisdom of Congress may suggest—but with- 
out giving us any aid or a single suggestion as to what that re- 
lief should be, beyond the re referred to. 

The President says that this country is in distress. I have 
heard no dissent from that opinion. The nation is in great dis- 
tress. Never before since 1837 have the American people felt 
distress such as we are now experiencing. The financial dis- 
turbance of 1873 was like a business boom compared to the dis- 
tress of this hour. Distress! This nation is convulsed and con- 
gested with distress. Laboring men are being stricken from the 
rolls by thousands. The farmer is looking over his grain fields 
and looking at the market prices and wondering where he will 

et pronor enough to pay his taxes and buy the necessaries of 
fife. Banks are tum to the right and left of us. Their 
doors are closed against the manufacturing industries and all 
business institutions in ourcountry. Exchange isa thing of the 
past. Weare told by the Government that $177,000,000 within 
two months have been taken from the national banks of the 
country, and the Government can not estimate how much more 
from private, State, and savings banks. To-day, Mr. Speaker 
the doors are closing in the great manufacturing industries in 
this country. Thespindlesare stopping, more having suspended 
in New England than the entire number now running in the sunn; 
South. e learn this morning that a great continental railro: 
has passed into the hands of a receiver. Great jobbing houses 
that used to send their army of brainy commercial men into all 
rts of the country to invite purchasers for their goods are lay- 

g them off, and nothing is being asked in the way of pur- 
chases. The country merchants are canceling the orders given 
earlier in the summer, and the nation stands still. The mur- 
murs of the bread riot can almost be heard now. 

Tt is in such an hour and under such a condition that we are 
called together. We all admit these conditions; and I tremble 
when I think that the fever has any ust un. I trust that 
this may be am error of judgment. atis the cause of all of 
this? e are asked to come here in a sense as physicians to 
treat the alarming condition of the country. We can not act 
wisely unless we act intelligently. Iwithhold my vote and voice 
with caution when I come to act, unless I know what is the 
trouble with my country. 

The President in his message gives us to understund that it 
is the Sherman law. My caret rere young friend [Mr. BRYAN], 
who has just closed his beautiful peroration, that gift-d leader of 
the Democracy and of the Populists of the nation, who has per- 
haps no superior in painting in words the conditions that attract 
his attention, tells us that thess troubles do not come from the 
Sherman law. He has pointed out, as did the eloquent gentle- 
man from New York on Saturday last, the honored Representa- 
tive from Brooklyn [Mr. HENDRIX], and the same fact was 
referred to by that sturdy old commoner from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENOR] the day before yesterday, that a long time had ela — 
over two years—after the adoption of the Sherman law before 
the fever or the paralysis in our country began. 

The gentleman from New York pointed out that under the 
Sherman law we are now adding $300,000 less currency per 
month ($3,600,000 per annum) than under the act of 1878. known as 
the Bland-Allison act. This trouble, therefore, is not the result 
of an undue inflation of the currency. There has been no great 
failure of crops; no black-eyed monster of disease has swept our 
continent to parayre our people. Everything indicated power, 
vigor, energy in the American people when this blow from some 
source to fall. 

What is the cause of it, Mr. Speaker? Let us in this debate be 
honest with each other. I pity the representative of the people 
who goes back to his constituents having indulged in anything 
but an honest applieation of his mind to the situation that con- 
fronts us all. at is the cause ofit, Mr. Speaker? 

In answering the question, in my own way and from my own 

tandpoint—and in the remarks that I shall make this afternoon 


8 

I speak only for myself—I shall not stop to read the decla- 
rations of the last Democratic platform in respect to the tariff, 
Such extracts and references as I deem necessary I shall incor 
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porate in my printed remarks, so that my position may be fully 


unde: 
But you all know full well what it was—a broad, ponderous, and 
i cutting attack upon the system of protection in America. 
he President, in the message calling us to meet here this month, 
says: 
to Co in ial 
5 wae — * purvos summon Congress special session early in the 
No clouds of war hanging over us, acourt of nations settling 
the seal controversy, peace on every hand; what was this extra 
session to be called for in September?— 
that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff reform, which the true 


interests of the country clearly demanded, which so large a majority of the 
people, as shown by their suffrages, desire and expect. sa 


Then we were to have had an extra session in September with- 
out reference to the Sherman law or tothe congested and totter- 
ing condition of our business. The President who put that par- 
agraph into that message at that hour forgot his oath of office 
taken on yonder steps of this Capitol. My God! were there 
none but clerks in his Cabinet? as there no patriot there to 
say, ‘‘Mr. President, strike out that attack upon our people at 
this hour”? 

Your platform, gentlemen, did not disturb the country, be- 
cause we are accustomed and the country is accustomed to your 
platforms and they always put the several constructions upon 
them, just as Sioguans gentlemen are doing in this debate with 
the silver*plank in your last platform. You are as cunning as 
some theologians who can make the Bible support any creed. 
You can make the planks of your platform support any theory 
on this money question. But here the President, standing un- 
der the darkest clouds and behind the shield that he thinks con- 
venient to use in fighting for his party, tells the people that as 
soon as this is over then will come theattack upon the American 
policy of protection. 

Gentlemen may say that Mr. Cleveland was in power before— 
I have heard that suggestion made—and that all went well. 
That is true, but at that time, at the other end of the Capitol, 
there was still a bulwark that he could not down. 1 on 
the Republican aig But now, sir, the people see the House, 
the Senate, and the Executive Mansion controlled by men who 
have made an earnest, savage declaration against our American 
policy of protection. The mighty industrial engine is to be 
reversed. The hands of European workmen are to make the 
things to be consumed here, and American mills and American 
shops are to be closed while European ones are to supply our 
markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the moment it was seen that the Senate, as well 
as the other branches of the Government, had gone into your 
hands the fever began to set in. That was the initial point of 
this hour of terror. Men who had planned increasing their in- 
dustries stopped; men who had 3 new manufacturin 
plants stopped; men who had invested large sums, to my knowl- 
edge, to buy ground on which to rear buildings, where industry 
ould make music to the heavens and our people, went no far- 
ther. 

I know one plucky little German in my own city who by dint 
of industry has built up a good, safe business. Last fall, before 
the election, he had made his lans to extend that business. He 
gave up his project as soon as it was known that the Democratic 

rty had this country in control. When asked why, he siid, 

‘I think the safest thing for me now is to wait to see what they 
will do.” He knew nothing of political economy—a hard-fisted, 
simple, broken-speeched German, who had worked his way to 
success, found a party suddenly in control that was striking with 
a mailed hand at the industries that he had seen growing in his 
new home. 

That little true story contains the key to the situation in this 
country. Every man 1 — — to cut down and wait. Those who 
had money to loan said, We will wait; we may strike a better 
thing,” just as Europe is now striking a better thing. My 
gifted friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] wants to know why 
$23,000,000 of gold has just crossed the ocean to this country. 
The Government had poung to do with it. Itis because the 
best kind of stock and bonds in this country have been pressed 
down to almost nothing, and the European gold can not resist 
the temptation of investing. The yellow eagle on that piece of 
coin has an eye for a good thing, and it comes from mountain 
or valley or across the sea, wherever it can make a big invest- 
ment. And the golden eagles of Europe are coming to make 

urchases here that will in due time double their investment. 

e persons who had cash to loan held on. Every form of in- 
dustry began to contrac:. This does not take place in an hour; 
but one man gives his ideas and fears to another; they spread 
and spre] until the whole Republic is imbued with one great 
fear. And now we are in the midst of a panic such as none liv- 


ing probably ever saw before. 


Mr. Speaker, certain plans are proposed for the relief of this 
condition. I believe that none of the pending measures would 
bring complete relief to this country. I admit that any legisla- 
tion which will restore confidence among the people will do some 
tempor: good. Now, I am not going to speuk ina way to 
pees either my hard-money friends or my soft-money friends. 

am talking from my own simple standpoint; and Iam no finan- 
cier. I notice that the financiers of thiscountry, as a rule (there 
are a few honorable exceptions), stand paralyzed and siient in 
the presence of this condition; and those who know nothing about 
it are pouring in 1 so thick and fast that I can not 
get time to read them. [Laughter.] Only the day before yes- 
terday I received a communication from some gentleman in New 
York wanting to bet me $1,000 that I could not point out wherein 
his proposition did not solve the whole trouble. [Laughter.] 
Each of you gentlemen here, no doubt, received one of those 
circular letters. [Members nod assent.] 

Now, what are the propositions before the House? Here they 
are: 


THE PROPOSITIONS BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBMITTED AND FIXED UPON AU- 
GUST 11, 1888. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a bill for the 
present consideration of the House. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
“An act to repeal a —.— of an act, n July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act di- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
ses.’ 


thereon, and for other purpo: 

e it enacted, etc., That so muchof the act approved J ie 6 14, 1890, entitled 
‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,’ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to s purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the 
market paa thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 371.25 grains of pure sil- 
ver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the 
United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall 
not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the standarå 
silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and c t of the United 
States are hereby pleagen to maintain the parity of the standard gold and 
silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio, or such other 
ratio as may be established by law.“ 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House an order em- 
bodying an agreement as to the mode in which proceedings shall be had in 
the consideration of the bill just offered, on which order I shall demand the 
previous question, with the statement 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] offers a bill in the absence of any rules of the 
House, and the gentleman from ouri [Mr. BLAND] offers a resolution 

roviding for the method in which the House shall consider that bill. The 
jerk report the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

“Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. ishall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
The daily sessions to commence at Il a. m. and continueuntil5p.m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in . of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 
granted. 

“Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coin: of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, 
then a wi regs vote to be on a similar amendment proposing. a ratio of 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18 to; if that fails, on one 

roposing a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 

f the above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment re- 
viving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pas- 
saze of the bill without other intervening motions,” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 


Now, coming to these propositions, I shall give you my views 
in respect to them, stating what Iam going to do and why. I 
have told my people at home to expect no relief unless one of 
two things should come to : First, adeclaration in the mes- 


sage of the President to the effect that che revolutionary propo- 
sition in the last national Democratic platform should not be 
carried out. In that I have been disappointed. It is to be 


carried out. As some one suggested to me to-day, the President 
says, ‘‘ Boys, come and help me dispose of this financial matter 
and then I will give you ‘hell on the Wabash’ upon the tariff, 
right afterward.” 

I told my people, secondly, that if the President gave no such 
assurance in his message, then this Congress must pass away 
without revolutionary tariff legislation before relief—full re- 
lief—could come to the country. 

But men are, after all, animals, and only a short degree removed 
from the lower animals. It is wonderful how a great body of men 
can be converted into a flying flock of sheep. There are men here 
who know that one soldier breaking from the ranks and running 
has cost a nation a great battle. Under the influence of some 
little fright men will break and run by thousands in the face of 
danger, when under other circumstances they would fight like 
demons even unto death. 

This country has cause for alarm. We do not all 
the cause. I may be unfortunately constituted, but 
majority of mankind the credit of being just as honest 


ree as to 
ive the 
their 
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convictions as I am. The men who have been crossing swords 
on the other side of this House on this money question are hon- 
est aboutit. Those who differ from me as to the tariff being the 
cause of our trouble are honest about it. And, my countrymen, 
it may be that we have got to be tortured in the crucible of ex- 
7 78 before some of these problems can be finally solved. 

ut if there is anything now that the popular mind or any great 
portion of our people believe is working them injury and you 
can remove that, you may gain some temporary 8 

Now, what are the propositions before us? Iwill state, briefly, 
that first we have free coinage in different forms; then, the res- 
toration of the Bland-Allison act of 1878; and third, the Wilson 
bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

I shall not vote for any of the propositions for free coinage. 
On Avani Imay be wrong; but from my standpoint my conviction 
is clear. 

Like my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], and others who 
have spoken upon this question here, I do not want a contrac- 
tion of the currency. I may be a child in m 1 al- 
though I will be supported by a good many able men. But I 
believe that free coinage will bring thiscountry to a silver basis 
and eliminate from our circulation the 8504, 000, 000 of gold now 
circulating amongst the people. If I am right in that, I will 
mare noerror in voting againstit. Iwill be voting against con- 
traction, 

What is the difference between 16 to land 20 to 1? What do 
po gain when the ratio at this hour is 28 to 1? I would rather 

f I were to take free coinage, take it at 154 to 1 than 20 tol, 
lf somewhere in line with the other great nations 
that wrestle on the mighty feld of industry in the world. The 
20 to 1 ratio is but a bait to catch the unthinking ones. But to 
make it that ratio which is close enough so that it can not vary 
from it very much within a given time there mightbe some rea- 
son for the gestion. But until you do that Í see nothing to 
be ned, and that is not a wise solution. 

he value of the silver dollar to-day is but 56 cents, the ratio 
is about 28 to 1. Look at the fluctuations in silver, as shown by 
this table, and answer me are yousafe, or do you gain anything 
by adopting free coinage on any of the proposed ratios? 


keeping m: 


Highest, lowest, and average price of silver bullion, and value of a fine ounce, 
bullion value of a Unite: ates silver dollar, and co to of silver 
to gold by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893. 

val “ot 
uiva- | Equiva- ars, 
Average United | Com- 
e tent e [ient yano] Benes | Gam 
price ounce ounce Silverdol-| cial 
per | with ex- | based o e 
ounce an average Average Ot sil- 
stand- | Sy * rice of rice of | ver to 
ard, .925. 5. exchange. silver, ex- gold. 
at par. 
Pence, 
58, 312 81. 81, 28247 80. 98865 16.17 
56. 875 1, 25127 1, 25022 . 96777 16. 52 
52. 750 1.15184 1. 15954 . 89087 17.94 
R4. 812 1.20154 1. 20191 . 92931 17.20 
52, 562 1. 15222 1, 15257 . 89116 17.94 
50.812 1, 11386 1.11616 . 86152 18.55 
52. 218 1. 14436 1. 14397 . 88509 18. 06 
51. 937 1. 13852 1. 13508 . 88057 18. 15 
51.812 1, 13623 1. 13817 . 87880 18. 19 
51. 023 1. 11826 1.11912 . 86490 18. 48 
60. 791 1. 11339 1, 11523 86115 18.56 
49. 843 1, 09262 1. 09226 84507 18.92 
47. 038 1. 03112 1, 03295 . 79750 20. 04 
44. S43 + 98301 . 98148 76029 21.02 
43. 675 . 95741 - 95617 74008 21.59 
42, 499 . 93163 . 93510 . 72055 22.18 
44. 196 8 . 06839 74932 21. 33 
47,714 1, 04195 1. 04780 . 80588 19. 83 
42. 737 8 - 93723 . 72430 | 22.07 
38. 375 . 84123 . 84263 . 65063 24.57 
33. 080 72471 72037 . 56052 28. 52 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1893. 


As to the Bland-Allison act, that will not secure my vote, be- 
cause if we are going to have a change I want it to be a radical 
one. I say to you this afternoon that my conviction is that the 
time is near at hand when there must be a radical revision of 
our whole financial system. The conditions will force it upon 
us, and let none of us have pets or hobbies. If in this debate I 
see good reason to change my mind I will be swift todoit. I 
am willing to let go any views of mine if I think they are injur- 
ing my people. 

hen it comes, Mr. Speaker, to the Wilson proposition to re- 
poal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act I shall vote for 
t; but I will vote for it not with any enthusiasm. I shall not 
take it down as an agreeable draught. It only skims along the 


edge of the 3 and does not enter deeply into it. It will 

doubtless help to stop the outflow of gold, and, above all things, 

it will, I believe, tend to restore in some degree confidence 

amongst the people. It may sometimes be wise to give the pa- 

tient an opiate to stop the pan with its terrible effects on the 

Semi non, in order to give the physician time to cure the 
ase. 

I am willing to have this little opiate administered. It may 
be a good thing to put the patient through that course in order 
to treat the disease ina comprehensive remedying manner. But 
that time, I fear, will not come until this nation feels that the 
great mountain of industry that has been reared in thirty years 
shall stand untouched, that no fragment of it shall be battered 
down; and that I fear, Mr. Speaker, can not be done until this 
nation apprehends its necessities and selects its servants here 
and elsewhere who will execute its honest mandates and guard 
its sacred interests. 

These propositions, gentlemen, that are before us can not be 
touched by any amendment known to parliamentary law. Re- 
mark the cl sentence of this order: i 

If the above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment 
reviving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 


itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final passage 
of the bill without other intervening motions. 


With your 102 majority you have bound and gagged us to only 
vote on these p itions that I have named. [Applause on the 
Republican side. 

You say, “Make no partisan speech in this debate.” What is 

rtisanship? The contending forces of Democracy on this sub- 

ect in the House, plus, I presume, their plus quantity, the Popu- 
ist party, which always stands by them, directly or cairns É 
have met together and formulated these propositions to be su 
mitted to the House of Representatives. The Republican side 
were not thus addressed: Gentlemen, here is a crisis in our 
country, one which demands that we all act together as one, for- 
getting everything but the duty in front of us, not waiting to 

iscuss who is responsible for this law or that law, but taking 
the law on the statute books of our country as it is. Come in 
and see if we can not find some remedy.” No such sug estions 
came to the Republican side, but in the star chamber of the com- 
bination they formulated these propositions, and we are left to 
vote for them as we think best. For my own part, sir, no vote 
of any Republican on this 11 will surprise me. Each 
man cin vote according to his convictions and justify himself 
very easily before his people. 

I have given you the plan that I intend to pursue. My people 
want me to vote for it, Republicans and Democrats alike. It 
may act as an opiate. It will not cure the disease. When this 
Congress with its 8 and short session has come and gone, then 
and not until then will this country return to its old activities. 
That is my prediction. If you have the patriotism and courage, 

entlemen, to forget your tariff plank in the national platform; 

you have the courage to tell Mr. Cleveland on his second prop- 
osition what so many of you told him on the first one, that you 
will do as you think best, and that you think it best to let the 
tariff alone, youcan set the wheels going again, open the bank 
safes and vaults, and make the business of the country once more 
sing its glad songs, and in no other way can youdoit. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Some men say, as did my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], 
“What! are you going to let England dictate the maney peliey 
of this country?” And I was delighted to see with what elo- 
quence and power and vigor they denounce English tyranny 
over this country. Why do not these gentlemen stop when they 
invite England to come in here and take the bread out of the 
mouths of the laboring millions of their own countrymen. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Even my eloquent friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], while 
spreading flowers of oratory like a heavenly carpet before us, 
stopped long enough to slap in the face the manufacturing in- 
terests of his own country, giving it as a peroration to Brother 
Folsom, who belongs to the President’s family, and who, in his 
recent speech in Sheffield said: You are to be congratulated 
because, for the first time in thirty years, the Democratic party 
holds complete control of this country,” and then he read the 
Democratic tariff plank and congratulated them because they 
were to enjoy the markets of the United States. [Derisive 
laughter on the Republican side.] Uncle Benny and Uncle 
Bryan and Uncle Grover are all in the same bed. [Applause on 
the Republican side. 

The following is the full and complete text of the speech of 
the United States consul to Sheffield, Mr. Benjamin Folsom, a 
cousin of the Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, as deliv- 
ered in the Cutler’s Hall, Sheffield, England, on the 4th of J uly, 
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1893, and reported in the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent 
of Wednesday, July 5, 1893: 

The chairman, Mr. Benjamin Folsom, United States consul to Sheffield, 
who was loudly cheered, said: “I ask you to fill your glasses for the first 
fnppiaase)abe: the best beloved of Queens; bes She moat honest sad a 
right of Presidents." [Ap x 

he toast was enth 


e most honest and up- 
use. | 


or, Mr. Master Cutler, and 
y to inflict an oration upon 
people as the orator can get within the 

t is not my intention to bore you with an 
you why you are here. [“Hear!" “Hear!"] 


Itis because you love and admire courage ane 
ay of July, 1 there was s by the American representa- 
tives gathered together in Congress one of the most remarkable documents 
that has ever had existence. For more than two years these loyal, faithful 
British subjects had beon beseeching their king to grant them such privileges 
as to-day would not have to be asked for. Hear!“ »Hear!“] At len it 
became necessary that these English subjects should assume the control and 
responsibility of their own aff: They signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence upon the 4th of July, 1776, and it was followed by seven years of 


‘Weary, was war. 

t war would scarcely be considered to-day as more than a skirmish or 
guerilla fighting, for at that time the population of the thirteen colonies 
amounted to o: afew over three million souls. The fighting force that was 


ed in the field to contend against the mother country was not so great as 

e men who were killed on the fleld of battle in the str le which took place 
in the years that followed. To-day we can all look beck upon the conflict, 
and can all see that it terminated forthe best interestsof the world, [Ap- 


we 
lause.) The spirit of enterprise which was given to the United States by 
: et would not have been there had they been separate and dependent 
colo: 5 


I need not linger upon the subject. There are many things I should like 
to say. There are two or three practical things I can say to you which are 
of more importance than any résumé of our history. England's greatest 
customer has been the United States; and, in spite of 5 that have been 
raised against fore: countries, there is, and must continue to be, a great 
and antic trade flowing from England to America. Hear!“ “Hear!” 

ave passed the 8 ou have erossed the highest barrier tha 
can be raised between the United States and England in the way ot trade 
obstruction. . 

I will tell you why this For the first time since the year 1800 the Demo- 

cratic party, which has been the of free trade, is for the first time in 


power, not only in the executive, but in both its legislative branches. ar 
plause.) During the former term of Mr. Cleveland he was blocked by the Sen- 
ate standing between him and the House of Representatives. which was Dem- 


ocratic, and therefore no bill could be passed which was not in the shape of a 
compromise. When the struggle came on for the Presidential election last 


will read to you the twos! 
the President of the Uni 


elected, 
says: We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robber of the 
Pon majority of the American people fora few. We declare it to bea fun- 
en principie of the Democratic party that the Federal Go 
has no constitutional power to impose and collect tarif duties except for the 
purposes 
shail be 
economically administered. We denounce the McKinley 
by the Fifty-first 8 as the culminating atrocity of class lation; 
and we indorse the efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congress 
to modify its most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materia! 
and the cheaper manufactured goods that enter into general CRATE TRS 
and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will follow 
the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party.” 
Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 
tions of the wages of la men to one increase. We deny that there has 
been any increase of prosperity to the country since the tariff went into 
operation, and we point to the dullness and distress, the wage reductions 
and strikes in the iron trade, as the best possible evidence that no such 
prosperity has resulted from the McKinley tariff. I am not saying one 
word as to waether protection or free trade, or a tarif for revenue 
the best thing for the United States or not. Iam 15 giving you the 
facts, and you can judge for yourselves. [Applaus.] closing my career 
in Shemeld as consul of the United States, it affords me satisfaction to 
think that before another twelve months has rolled by Sheffield wili not be 
ted to the onerous and oppressive tariff duties that have restricted 
Applause.] I further want to thank you each one individually 
for coming here to-day, for sho our broad-mindedness, for showing 
your liberality, for showing your friendship, not only to me, but to my 
country. [Applause,] 


I agree with my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] when he 
says that it is not a question of the miner. It is a question of 
what money is best for this country, But Isympathize with him 
when he re ae if in the solution of the question the men in 
the moun are to get relief, he will be g In that Jam with 
him. I would not for one moment have my voice reach any ear 
or any heart, to make any man think I have any unkindly feeling 
toward the men in the mines. 

These superb menin the mountainsare brothers of all the men 
in the valleys. IL have had letters and appeals from men near 
and dear to me, now living in the mountains, saying that starva- 
tion confronts the miners there. These words fill me with sor- 
sow, and these men appeal to me to know how I would like to 
have the market taken away from the pork-raiser or the corn- 


raiser or the raisers of the other products of my State. They 
do not seem to comprehend the fact, which my friend from Ne- 
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braska does comprehend, that an additional and a different law 
touches the material that enters into the composition of mone 
than the law which governs the products that are simply raise 
for consumption between man and man. This monetary ques- 
her fiuit be — 5 anore tha mare Lyme of 2 commodity, and 

urge upon the attention ends whoappeal to me in 
that behalf. at 7 P 

Several times during this debate I have noticed that a portion 
of the Democratic party indeed, most of them find great pleas- 
ure in the fact that the Sherman bill was passed by a Republican 
Congress; and when that announcement was made on their side 
loud applause followed, as though we had in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress committed agreatcrime. And yet, gentlemen—andI now 
address the free-coinage members of this House—I predict that 
if you do not get your free-coinage propositions every one of you 
will vote to retuin the Sherman law upon the statute books and 
will vote against the pending bill introduced by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

But let us see what you wanted to do when the Sherman bill 
was enacted, I say that the Democracy of this country at that 
time were for free coinage, and if the Sherman law should be 
condemned, or those who psssed it should be condemned, what 
should be said of the Democratic party in Congress who asked 
to go far beyond the Sherman law and enact free coinage? 

Let us look at the RECORD. On June 5, 1890, Mr. BLAND moved 
to recommit the bill H. R. 5381, the Windom bill as amended, 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, with in- 
structions to report back a bill for the free coinage of silver.” 
The vote stood, yeas 116, nays 140, not voting 71. Democrats 
for, 102; Democrats against, 13; Democratic majority for free 
coinage, 80. Republicans for, 14; Republicans against, 127; Re- 
publican majority against free coinage, 113, 

In the Senate June 11, 1890, the House bill 5381 was reported 
back from the Committee on Finance by Senator MORRILL, 
Senator Plumb moved free coinage as an amendment. His amend- 
ment was agreed to by the following vote: Yeas 43, nays 24. 
Democrats for, 30; Democrats against, 3; Democratic majority for 
free coinage, 27. Republicans for, 13; Bae against, 21; 
Republican majority against free coinage, 8. 

On June 25, 1890, in the House of Representatives, the motion 
toa to the Senate free-coinage amendment was rejected by 
the following vote: Yeas 135, nays 152. Democrats for, IIA; Dem- 
ocrats against, 22; Democratic majority for fres coinage, 92. Re- 
publicans for, 21; Republicans against, 130; Republican majority 

inst free coinage, 109. 8 

In 1892, in the Senate, the Democratic vote for free coinage 
was 30; against it, 10; Democratic majority for free coinage, 20. 
Republicans for free coinage, 14; against free coinage, 31; Re- 
publican majority against free coinage, 17. In the House: Demo- 
crats for free coinage, 130; against free coinage, 81; Democratic 
majority for free coinage, 49. Republicans for free coinage, 12; 
ary free coinage, 67; Republican majority against free coin- 
age, 56. N 

DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON FREE COINAGE BY STATES, 1890, 

The following States in their platforms declared for the free 
onnage of silver in 1890; California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, West Virginia, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texus, North 
Dakota. In the following States the Democratic conventions 
were silent on the question in 1890: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

With the foregoing facts before us it is apparent that the 
Democratic party in 1890 was for free coinage, and certainly so 
in the House and Senate. The Sherman law represented a com- 
promise between the conservative and the extreme elements in 
the Republican party. The President truly saysin his message 
that it was a compromise by the contending forces over free coin- 


age. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have gone far beyond my purpose when I 
addressed the House. I only wish to say in conclusion that i 
want this question dealt with honestly on all sides, without par- 
tisanship so far as possible. The only partisanship is in the way 
we are forced to come up and meet this question, the bars being 
closed against any Republican having the opportunity to offer 
any amendment to the pending proposition. That is partisan- 
ship stripped of 3 and the triumph of gag law with- 
out aczar. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Jam here and now eager and willing to join with my fellow 
Representatives in the adoption of any legislation that touch 
the root of the disease, and am willing even to administer an 
opiate. But I want to say this, that no one shall mislead me, the 

presentative of an agricultural State, by trying to make me 
believe that the farmers of my State and the laborers of my State 
are interested in cheap money. 

If I know anything about my duty, it is to keep a good, relia- 
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ble money for the farmers and the laboring men. [A on 
the Republican side.] Strike it down until it becomes worth- 
less, and the worthless money will not turn up in the hands of 
the bankers and trust companies, but among the simple-minded 
people, who trust their Government to protect them in their coin 
und currency. [Applause on the Repub side.] For that peo- 
ple I appeal. Lay aside partisanship, and let us join together as 
patrina 1 we can, to meet the trouble that now confronts 
us. [Applause. 

Mr. SES. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman who has just 
concluded began his speech by saying that noone who had hith- 
erto spoken knew 2 about the question under discussion, 
we all thought that when he got through we would know some- 
thing about it, and I want you to-morrow morning to read the 
RECORD and see how much clearer it is than it was before he 
threw his great light upon it. He says the reason why gold is 
coming from Europe is because we are selling our securities there; 
that the European bankers know a good thing when they see it, 
and they are buying American securities because they are cheap. 
A New York banker [Mr. HENDRIX], in hisspeech upon this floor 
afew days ago, said that the English holdersof American secur- 
ities are throwing them upon the market through fear that we 
were going toa silver standard. Surelyif pnd were now buy- 

our securities the New York bankers would knowit. The 
truth is, they are mad because Europe will not take these wa- 
tered stocks. 
r er, both the great parties in formulating the silver 
plank of their platforms state that they favor bimetallism be- 
cause it is conducive to the interests of the ‘‘ farmers and work- 
2 


n. 
Section 7 of the Democratic platform is as follows: 


We denounce the blican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardl t, fraught with possibilities of — in the future 
which sh: make all of its supporters. as well as its author, anxious for 


its a mns f repeal. We hold tothe useof both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country,and to the coinage of both gold and silver without 
discriminating ô either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by such saf 

of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar, at all times, in the markets and in the 
payment ot debts, we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe- 
cially n for the protection of the farming and laboring ciasses, the 
first and most-defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

You notice it says: 


We insist u this policy as ly n for the mot the 
pedhy Re TA especially necessary protectio: 


Why do not you now— 
insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmers? 

Isay to you as a practical farmer myself, and representing an 
agricultural constituency, that we accepted the platform in good 
faith, and we expect it to be carried out to the letter. 

You said you would insist upon itin the interest of the farmer. 
And our Republican brethren say: 

1 from tradition and interest favor bimetallism. * * * 

‘The interest of the producers of the country, its farmers and working- 
men, demand this. 

All parties were y anxious before the election to do 
something for the farmers. Many doctors have volunteered their 
services to this sick man in pur body politic. On yesterday the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] told us the reason why 
we were not in a prosperous condition was because we had re- 
pudiated high tariff. We were poor because we had refused to 
support the tariff barons of the country any longer. 

olden times the first thing the doctor did when he came to 
see-a sick man was to bleed him, and if the patient turned off 
one doctor and sent for another he would be bled again; and it 
often happened that the poor patient was bled to death. 

Now, these Republican doctors have been bleeding us for 
thirty years. We got up and kicked them out and engaged the 
services of the Democratic party because we favored the treat- 
ment they proposed. They now say that treatment would be 


fatal. Democrats from New York now say to us, The tariff 
robber has been esi you all these years, and now let us 
bleed you on the other side.” 


You promised to secure us from the clutches of the plunderers 
of the people, and now some of you propose to add 40 per cent 
to their burdens. Leaving their hands in one of our pockets, 
you run yours into the other. New York sends one of her bank 
idents here [Mr. HENDRIX] to act as the guardian of the 
mer! May God pity the ward! 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not here to say that any man has violated 
his oath of office, as the last gentleman who spoke said of the 
President of the United States. Ido not propose to say that 
5 upon this floor has not the same right to his 
opi that I have. I concede that every member of this 
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House represents an equal constituency; and 1 impugn the mo- 
tives of no man; but we come to you with our contract, we come 
to you with our agreement made at Chicago, and shall ask you 
to stand by it. 

Some of you propose to repeal the Sherman law of 1890 and 
go home. ere would that leave us? Just as we stood after 
the enactment of the Sherman law of 1873. After denouncing 
that crime for twenty years you now propose to repeat it. In 
other words, we must, in order to save the country, go back to 
where the Republican party left us before we had secured either 
House in Congress. No one can deny that to ae | repeal tho 
Sherman act of 1890 would bring us where we were left in 1873. 

What could we tell our friends at home? You have during all 
these years denounced the demonstization of silver as a cowardly 
crime,” and now you condone that crime. After denouncing the 
Sherman actasa ‘‘cowardly makeshift,” you promised the people 
to hold to the use of both gold and silver and to the coinage 
of both metals.” You now say it would be dishonest to redeem 
that pledge. 

No wonder my friend from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] was em- 
boldened to claim that the Republican party was the “honest 
party,” when we stigmatize the policy for which we have always 
contended as dishonest. You abandon your own principles to 
adopt those of this honest“ party, which in 1869 raised the 
debts of the American people 35 per cent at the dictation of the 
bondholders! A party that has stolen everything, from the 
Presidency down to the dollar which the poor negro intrusted 
to its keeping. A party that has legalized robbery until a long- 


suffering and outraged people hurled it from power. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. Can I interrupt the gentleman 
to ask him a question? 


Mr. MOSES. Iam trying to make a plain statement of the 
case as I see it, and do not wish to be interrupted. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman has spoken 
about the Sherman law of 1873. I know there is a so-called law 
of 1890, but he speaks of the Sherman law of 1873, Oan he tell 
the House how the Senator from Ohio voted upon that law? 

Mr. MOSES. I refer to the law demonetizing silver in 1873. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How did the Senator from Ohio 
vote on that bill? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know how he voted. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, he voted againstit, and 
Senator STEWART of Nevada voted for it. 

Mr. MOSES. How he voted has nothing to do with my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then you should not denounce 
him as having voted for it when, in fact, he voted against it. 

Mr. MOSEs. 1 have not referred to Senator SHERMAN. But 
Mr. SHERMAN is in favor of the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. WILSON of W. But you spoke of the demone- 
tization law of 1873 as the Sherman law,” while the record 
shows that Senator SHERMAM voted against it. 

Mr. MOSES. That has N do with the argumentI was 
making, that the policy now is, by repe: the law of 1890, 
to carry us back to just where the country s after the passage 
of the act of 1873. Do youdeny that proposition? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. We would be upon the same 
standard as since 1834. 

Mr. MOSES. I mean as to bimetallism. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, we are all bimetallists ex. 
ove the free-coinage silver men, who are monometallists—all for 
silver. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If we repeal the Sherman act it will not 
revive the Bland-Allison act, under which we lived from 1878. 
We shall be simply without a law on the subject. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course it would not revive the Bland act. It 
vona strike down all Democratic legislation on the silver ques- 

on. s 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party began its career under 
Gen. Grant in 1869. ERSE was convened on March 4 in 
extraordinary session. New York and London had lost con- 
fidence in us, as now. The people then owed billions, a great 

tof which was payable, according to the contract, in“ law- 

money.” It then took 8135 of 5 to buy 8100 in 
specie. ey demanded that the Government should pay its 
greenback debt in coin. They rushed this infamous measure 
through in fourteen days—the same number allotted for the bill 
now underconsideration. Thank God, not one Democrat voted 
for itin either House, It cost us billions to restore Wall street's 
confidence. 

A MEMBER. They were all for repudiation, were they? 

Mr. MOSES. For twenty years you have been raising the 
standard of values in this 2 and when the people cry for 
relief you add 40 per cent to their burdens by striking downone- 
halfthe money of the country. The party that does it will be 
ground into atoms under the feet of an outraged people. The 
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way to pay an honest dollar is to pay the same dollar borrowed 
—not one that has been appreciated or debased. We should see 
to it that justice is done as between citizens of our own country. 
Say that a young man borrowed money to buy a farm in 1873. 
He gave his note, payable in six years. He bought the farm in 
1873 with greenbacks, borrowed when gold was at $1.25. Con- 
gress passed the resumption act, which made all debts coin 
debts, and declared that when he pays that debt he shall pay 
25 oe Sere bee tot in addition to interest. 
85 ON of Washington. Is the gentleman in favor of 
silver or of greenbacks? 
Mr. MOS I am in favor of a gold and silver standard, the 
constitutional money of the country, and a paper currency con- 


vertible into either. Then I would expand this currency until 
we had at least $50 per capita in actual circulation. I would re- 
sume the coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to 1. If then, when 


both metals are treated alike, silver should remain at a discount, 
I would increase the weight of the silver dollar. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wanted toask the gentleman, 
because I am much interested in his remarks—— 

Mr. MOSES. Here is what I said: I said that our people in 
our State and mine in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 contracted 
ebts, greenback debts; we bought farms on long credit; we paid 

mga rates of interest; we borrowed greenbacks when it took 
$125 in greenbacks to pay $100 in specie. When pay day came 
ou had juggled with the currency of the country. You took 
35 per cent from the debtor and gave it to the creditor. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You paid it in greenbacks, did you not? 

Mr. MOSES. I did not hear the gentleman's question. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am nearer and will repeat 
theremark. The question is whether you did not pay the indebt- 
edness in greenbacks, because by Republican legislation adopted 
in 1879 8 Esp neces was worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. MOSES (addressing Mr. WILSON of Washington). Now, 
let me ask you aquestion. Did they not by legislation turn the 
greenbacks into gold 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
me 

Mr. MOSES. Please answer my question now. Did they not 
turn the greenbacks into gold by the resumption act? Answer 
“ce es ” or 4i no.” 

r. WILSON of Washington. Well, I can not be catechised 
in that manner. The gentleman, if he asks me a question, must 
permit me to explain myself in my own way. In 1879 the Re- 
publican party, by its legislation, placed $100,000,000 in gold in 
the Treasury of the United States to make the $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks worth 100 cents on the dollar. That was all there 
was of it. But since that time we have gone on increasing the 
amount of Government notes from $346,000.000 to $830,000,000; 
without having the 8100, 000, 000 of gold that we originally started 
with. That is the trouble. 

Mr. MOSES. Every member of this House knows the truth 
of my assertion that we have been going from a cheap dollar to 
a high-priced dollar—an always appreciating dollar. No one 
denies it; and you know that when you make the greenback debt 
a gold debt you added 35 per cent to the debts of the people. 

: r- VAN VOORHIS of New York. In what year was that 
one? 

Mr. MOSES. I refer to the “‘credit-strengthening” act of 
1869, the resumption act, the stoppage of free coinage of silver, 
and the contraction of the currency. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the greenback is any better now than it ought to be. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the greenback be redeemable in gold or 
silver, and it is no better and no worse than it ought to be. The 
trouble about our money is there is not enough of it. The silver 
dollar is to-day sellin 
would destroy it, and the een who spoke last seemed im- 
patient for the sacrifice. No doubt his conscience was like that 
Si Manopera, who when another historic crime was contemplated, 


The gentleman will permit 


If it were done when tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. 


But, let me say to you, that when this crime is consummated 
by this “honest” party, joined by a minority of the party that 
has always stood by the people, outraged and evenhanded jus- 
tice 17 75 sooner or later commend the poisoned chalice to your 
own lips. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be diverted. Iwas seeking 
to show that for twenty years we have been gradually raising the 
standard of values to the injury of the debtor class. You said 
you, must have gold and silver. We yielded. We borrowed 
hi silver and when we return it in payment you are not satis- 

ed, but youcry in your greed, ‘‘Give us nothing but gold,” 


making all debts gold debts and creating an enormous de- 


mand for gold which you know will cause an appreciated dollar. 


ata premium in New York. Yet you, 


This is a fight between the debtor and the creditor class. The 
peonia are not asking you to debase the currency, but they ap- 
peal to you not to increase their burdens by making the dollar 
still dearer. 

For years the Democratic party has been voting for the free 
coinage of silver, and we pledged our faith to insist upon it if 
elected to power. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you allow me a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Well, if it is on this line. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. On that line exactly. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did the 5 ype from Georgia read a 
letter that the President of the United States, prior to his inau- 
guration, in February, 1885, addressed to Gen. A. J. WARNER, a 
member of this House, on the subject of silver? 

Mr. MOSES. I did. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did you read also the message of the 
President, after his inauguration in 1885, recommending the re- 
pe ] of the silver-purchasing act—the coinage act? 

Mr. MOSES. I did. 

7 1 5 GROSVENOR. Did you vote for him for President last 
all! 

Mr. MOSES. I did. 

Mr, MONEY. Voted for him on the platform adopted last 
year? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. I voted for him because he accepted 
the Democratic nomination, and in his letter of acceptance he 
said “both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms 
in the adjustment of our currency.” The duty devolves upon us 
to redeem our pledges to the people. Democrats from New York 
wrote to Southern men, myself among the number, and urged us 
to go into the disaffected regions of the South; and we pledged 
these people to give them free coinage, according to the promise 
of the party for a hundred years, and especially for the last year. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Who wrote those letters? 

Mr. MOSES. The managers of the Democratic party cam- 

ign: 

Mr. GROSVENOR. On this floor? 

Mr. MOSES. We carried the country upon the strength of 
these promises. If you now repudiate the pledges upon which 
you received the indorsement of the people, then I charge that 
you have received goods under false pretenses. [Laughter and 
1 

A MEMBER. You ought to give them back. 

Mr. MOSES. The Republicans can receive noencouragement 
from that statement. You have been already condemned and 
your doom is fixed. This question rises above all parties. It 

nvolves the eternal principles of right—that no government has 
the right to rob one citizen to enrich another. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOSES. And you are not in it, my friends. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Suppose we are not in it 

Mr. MOSES. Indeed, I had almost forgotten you, until the 
gentleman from Ohio rose in his place here yesterday like the 
Rip Van Winkle of a past era. Fau hter.] They do not yet 
reilize that they are dead. They remind me of the old negro's 
terrapin down in Georgia. After cutting its head off the terra- 
pin sere crawling around, and the old man remarked, ‘‘ That fool 
terrapin don’t know he is dend yet. He keeps crawling around.” 
5 and applause.] My friend from Ohio got up here after 
a prolonged absence to tell us of benefits of high tariff. You and 
your high tariff are dead, and still you do not know it. Youare 
crawling around so. [aught] 

Mr. Speaker, I have not despaired of the Democratie party be- 
cause of apparent divisions here. We have had divisions before. 
We were divided upon the tariff. Our tariff reform measures 
were defeated by a minority of our own party. We have elected 
others to fill their peoo and we have come to Congress finally 
with a large majority in favor of tariff reform—a united party. 
I do not believe the Democratic Administration will begin its 
career as the Republicins did, by striking down the money of 
the people. We may differ as to the best method to attain bi- 
metillism, but I believe that the ultimate result will be the 
redemption of our pledges to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic members from the South and the 
West who are now denounced as advocates of dishonest money 
devoted all their energies last year in fighting the men who were 
advocating the unlimited issue of irredeemable paper currency. 
We opposed a- party. They do not want gold or silver. The 
would give us rag money and a 50-cent dollar. We contende 
for the honest dollar, for the dollar of the fathers. Now, when 
we come here we find men on the other extreme, contending for 
a dollar worth 150 cents. [Laughter.] The Populists are op- 

d to both metals. They make no secret of the fact thatthe 
esire a currency not redeemable in either metal. They w 
vote for 16 to 1, and yet they do not want that law enacted. 
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They do not want silver, they do not want gold, and their idea 
is to demonetize silver, because they know it will eventually de- 
monetize gold and will put the country upon what they call a 
basis of ‘scientific cede be 

I warn you, gold men of New York, that you are overreaching 
yourselyes. When you abandon the policy which the party has 
always adhered to, and go for a sole gold standard, I warn you 
that if we go down you will not ultimately succeed, but that the 
ne nny crowd will control Congress, The ple are satis- 
fied with the money we have. If you do not want unlimited fiat 
money stand by the great conservative element of the party. 

Laughter on the Republican side.] Iwill make another pre- 

iction. The Republican party has always stood by combines 
and trusts and monopolies, and to-day it stands by the gold- 
standard men; and if you were to take away the conservative 
element represented by the bimetallists of the country and leave 
the battle to these two parties—the one representing European 
ideas and plutocracy, the other the socialistic, discontented 
element of the country—the battle would be sharpand decisive, 
and the Republic would go down inadrama of blood, just as the 
Government of France went out in the last decade of the last 
century. 

But, as my young friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] said, 
Thank God, Jefferson still lives,“ and the Democratic party, 
that for a hundred years has been the guardian of the people's 
interests and of constitutional liberty, will see to it that the peo- 
ple shall rule and the country be saved. > 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that Jefferson still lives? If so, he must be a fine old 
man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. We know you thought both he and his princi- 
ples were dead. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I thought he was dead, but 
may be he is like that terrapin of yours, still moving around. 
[Laughter. . 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. Speaker, Ido not wish to have my time taken 
up by frivolous questions not asked in good faith, because this 

uestion is one of supreme importance to our people. It is no 
time for jesting. We are debiting the question now whether 
we can ever pay our debts with 6-cent cotton and 30-cent wheat; 
and God knows if you add to the debts by raising the value of 
the dollar, we see no hope for our people either in the South or 
in the West. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to notice briefly the speech of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]. Herepeats thesolemn as- 
sertion that something should be done, in order that the people 
may be spared from the evils of an unstable and fluctuating cur- 
rency. Iagree with him. Ithas been fluctuating long enough. 
Do not juggle with it again. We Democrats from the South join 
with every lover of honest money in saying that we wantast rble 
and nonfluctuating dollaror unit of value. e oppose monomet- 
allism simply because we know thatwhen the whole world joinsin 
the scramble for gold, and all contracts have to be redeemed in 
gold, there will be such a scramble and a demand for it that, al- 
though we msy still have a nominal dollar, the debts of the people 
will be increased. You will double the amount of wheat, cotton, 
and labor required to scure your dollar. 

Iam not willing to adjust for all time to come the business of 
the country upon such a basis. A gold standard dollar means 5- 
eent cotton and 30-cent wheat. I am opposed to raising the ratio 
from 16 to 20, 5 — I may vote for it to save the country from 
a sole gold standard. 

Mr. Speaker, we were told by the gentleman from New York 
that it is stark idiocy, mockery,” and ‘‘infernal rot” for Dem- 
ocrats to come to a Democratic Congress and ask Democratic 
members of the House to vote to carry out the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, eight months ago, when the news flashed over 
the country that the American people had intrusted full power 
to the Democratic party, there was joy and hallujahs of praise 
throughout my section of the country. But now, when Congress 
meets, throughout that selfsame section the people are asking 
with bated breath whether it be true that the representatives of 
the people will fail to carry out the contract made with them. 

They are accustomed to defeat. The Democratic party for 
Fears, decade after decade, has gone down, but we never de- 
spaired. But never did we expect to be told by a Democrat upon 

is floor that our platform of principles is stark idiocy, mock- 
ery, and infernal rot.” 

r. Speaker, we may trifle with the people one time; we may 
deceive them once; but I assure you that he who is not faithful 
to his trust will hear from them in the future. Weof the South 
have come here to redeem our pledges. I challenge our col- 
leages from the North to state when we have ever failed to keep 
faith with them. Though we may be slandered, though we may 
need your missionaries, I challenge any man to say that the 
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South has not always kept faith with its contracts. We have 
kept faith with you, and we come here to ask you to keep faith 
us, and let us give to the pope the legislation they demand at 
our hands. Butif this fell legislation must be consummated, 
we will stand by our principles. The South will not repudiate 
her promises. 

We'd rather be a mourner at the funeral of right, 

Than a king in the carnival of might. 

Mr. Speaker, fidelity to trust is the highest duty of a repre- 
sentative. Let the Democratic party do its duty according to 
promise, and let us strike for a bold American policy, without 
considering what England’s wishes may be. 

They are telling us now that the farmers can not sell cotton to 
England if we do not have a gold standard, because the balances 
must be paid in gold. We sold cotton to England for 20 to 30 
cents a pound when we had nothing but greenbacks, and we can 
sell cotton and wheat to the nations of the earth, and we cin ex- 
change our products for theirs. We have always bought goods 
in Europe with the money they paid for our products. 

We should establish a standard for America, and not wait for 
the monarchies of Europe to do it for us. 


Mr. Speaker, they say that cheapness of transportation and 
new improvements have made silver cheaper. do not the 
same forces that make silver cheaper make gold ese It is 


because silver is discriminated against. When compared with 
the prices of the world’s products and with the price p, id to- 
day for human labor, silver is as precious as it was twenty years 
ago. Gold hasappreciated and, therefore, allother 5 
have become che ip. When silver goes up cotton and wheat go 
up. In 1890, as soon as you passed the Sherman law, silver went 
to $1.25 an ounce, and for two years we received 10} and 11 cents 
for our cotton. You may tell me that there is nothing in it, 
when for twenty years the price of silver has represented the 
cotton price. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have been told that the cause of the low 
prices of farm products is due to overproduction. Three years 
ago the farmers of the South and West, seeing that the whole 
world were combining in different organizations, determined to 
come together into an organization for self-protection. They 
were then called ‘‘ calamity howlers,” and when they met in their 
alliances the people of the cities would siy, ‘* You ought not to 
go to these places, but go home and work, like the merchant, 
75 hundred and sixty-five days in the year, and make more to 
sell. 

Mr. Speaker, we did make more. We made 9,000,000 bales of 
cotton and alarger crop of wheat, and still there was no relief. 
They then came to us and said, ‘‘ You fools, you have made too 
much.“ That is the logic. You first tell us, You do not work 
enough and do not make enough,” and then say to us, You have 
mide too much.“ 

Mr. Speaker, it is not overproduction. Cotton and wheat will 
bear world-wide transportation, and there never will be too 
much of either food or clothing so long as the great majority of 
earth’s inhabitants have not sufficient clothing or food to stave 
off the pangs of hunger. If overproduction is the evil, then we 
should pray a merciful God to withhold the rain in its season, 
and send us the bl nung withering, drought to check overpro- 
tion. No, no; the God of the harvestis not the author of virile: 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
question right here, seriously? 

Mr. MOSES. On this question of overproduction? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I want to ask him a question 
now, seriously. I come from a Western constituency. I live 
right in the midst of the silver-producing region, I am in- 
terested in the production of silver, and I would like tosee it rise 
in price. Now,I want to ask the gentleman, who says th ıt he is 
speaking as an American,on behalf of the American people, 
whether he would be willing to vote for this kind of a measure: 
First, call in all the one and two dollar notes and let silver go 
out in their place; second, coin the American product u such 
aratio as may be agreed upon; third, puta high protective tariff 
upon all imported silver. Would the gentleman be willing to 
vote for a measure like that? 

Mr. MOSES. I would not shut out silver. Like Alexander 
Stephens, of Georgia, I would let it come from all the world un- 
til we had one thousand millions.” For a thousand years men 
have agreed that in exchanging commodities it would be best to 
have some medium of exchange. Wemust have something asa 

auge or measure or standard to go by. In this country our 
athers thought it was unwise to take one commodity as that 
standard; that it was unwise to make gold alone the standard. 
Under true bimetallism gold and silver act together, like the 
compensating pendulum of a clock, and the average can neither 
rise nor fall. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
pend the coinage of silver? 


May I ask the gentleman a 


Did not Thomas Jefferson sus- 
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Mr. MOSES. As I have said, our fathers thought it unwise 
to take one metal as the standard, because one metal was more 
liable to fluctuate in value than the average of two. The 
thought it wiser to take two of the precious metals and establis 
a parity between them, so that when there was a scarcity of one 
there might be a supply of the other. Now, I think it is unwise 
for us to repudiate the system which has existed for a thousand 
years, and for more than a hundred years in our own country. 

Men talk about pating a 8 upon silver; how can you put a 
price upon a thing which itself sets prices? To talk about putting 
a price upon silver under free coinage is to talk about measuring 
a measure, about measuring a yardstick. Now, I say it is our 
duty to our people to keep the standard of value uniform in our 
country, and I believe that if the American Government will say 
to the world that we propose to have free coinage of silver, sil- 
ver will be upon a parity with gold atits coinage value the world 
over. 

My friend from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] quoted Mr. Cernu- 
schi, the great French financier, as a high authority to prove 
that free coinage by the United States alone is impracticable. I 
will introduce his own witness. Mr. Cernuschi said: 


France maintained for a century the ratio of 15} to lin 8 of the 
world. A monetary system based on two metals is more safe t. itis when 
based on only a single metal. England has suffered many crises simply be 
cause she had only one metal in circulation. 


He then goes on to say, Mr. Speaker: 

It is the monometallists who are the authors of the depreciation which 
they point to as a proof ot the unworthiness of the metal they cry down. They 
resemble the people who, having tied the legs of a horse, call out for him to 
be killed because he does not gallop. 

That is what Mr. Cernuschi says about the rea: on why silver 
does not keep upon a parity with gold. 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time is exhausted. I know that no 
man’s vote will be changed one way or the other by this debate. 
Let us not inaugurate a Democratic Administration by repudi- 
ating our past record. 

The people will see to this matter; and if you do not stand by 
your pledges they will send men here who will. I appeal to my 
colleagues to be faithful to the people; and then, with the Demo- 
cratic party at the helm of state, we can go back and ask them 
for a continuance of power, and we shall close the last decade of 
this century with an era of prosperity greater than we have ever 
seen before, and we shall show to the struggling ples of the 
world that we realize that we stand as the culmination of the 
hopes of past ages and will not be recreant to the trust com- 
mitted to our care. [Applause.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. WISE, for two days, on account of important. business. 
To Mr. MARSHALL, for three days, on account of important 


business. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, by unanimous consent, presented 
the annual report of the Board of Visitors to thé United States 
Military Academy for the year 1893; which was ordered to be 
printed, and laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. As itis now within two minutes of the hour 
fixed by the standing order for adjournment, the Chair, if there 
be no objection, declare the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at 11 o’clock. 

There was no objection; and accordingly (at £ o'clock and 58 
minutes) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
’ THURSDAY, August 17, 1893, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D.D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I find in the RECORD that a bill I had the 
honor to introduce yesterday, the bill (S. 504) for the relief of the 
Berdan Firearms Manufacturing Company, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. By some mis- 
take of mine it was referred to the Committee on Claims, when I 
desired to refer it to the Committee on Patents, that committee 
having inquired into this matter. 
5 the bill from the Committee on Claims to the Committee on 

atents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The change of reference will be 
made as requested by the Senator from New Jersey. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., praying for the unconditional 


T ask a change of reference 
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repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

r. TELLER presented a memorial of the Denver (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against the repeal of the: 
so-called Sherman silver law without an adequate substitute 
therefor; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Montezuma County, 
Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to I; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of W. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Canal Bank, and of representatives of seven other 
national and savings banks of Portland, Me., praying for the 
pass ge of Senate bill 453, allowing national banks to issue an 
amount of circulating notes equai to the par value of the United 
States bonds deposited as security therefor; which was referred 


to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present a petition signed by 19 
business men and merchants of the city of Portland, Oregon, in 
which they pray that Congress may enact legislation as follows: 


First. That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver act bé repealed. 
Second. That no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at this ses- 


sion. 

Third. That an expert commission be appointed to consider and recom- 
mend a scientific plan of currency, based on the experience of other coun- 
tries, and adequate to the requirements of a great commercial nation. 

All the Pell oneri are leading merchants and business men of 
the city of Portland, 19 of them; and their petition comes to me 
not directly from them, but under the cover of a communication 
from the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
New York. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of John P. Goggin, 
W. A. Nelson, George B. French, and 11 other citizens of Nashua, 
N. H., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which was referred tothe Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal by the Government; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Tampa, Fla., praying for the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER presented the memorial of N. B. Coggeshall, of 
Eldorado, Kans., remonstrating against the TEAR EREA, re- 
pon of the so-called Sherman silver law, and praying for the 

ree and unlimited coinage of the silver dollar of the present 
1 and fineness; which was referred to the Committee on 
ance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chanute Populist Club, of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the destruction of silver by any 
legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

r. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal of the compulsory 
silver-purchasing section of the Sherman law, and the 
E of a bill allowing national banks to issue notes to the full 

‘ace value of United States bonds deposited to secure circulation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of the Board of Managers 
of the National Temperance Society, remonstrating against the 
passage of a joint resolution prov for a six months’ exten- 
sion of the bonded whisky period; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented two memorials of citizens of Clay County, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL. I present petitions from the boards of trade of a 
large number of cities in the United States, praying for the con- 
struction of a national harbor of refuge in the bight of Cape Can- 
averal, Florida. Imove thatthe petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN presented a petition of citizens of Lyon County, 
Kans., praying for the ERE of the silver-purchasing clause of 
the so-called Sherman law, and for the passage of legislation in 
lieu thereof providing for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver upon a basis of not less than 15 nor more than 16 to I; which 
was. referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Chamber, of Com- 
merce of Atlanta, Ga., praying for the location of a subtreasury 
= Aaa aje of Atlanta; which was referred to the Committee on 


SILVER. COINAGE. IN INDIA. 
Mr. GORMAN. Lam instructed by the Committee om Print 
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ing, to whom was referred the’ resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Corpo PLATT] onthe 15th instant, to report 
it with a substitute. Lask for the present consideraticn of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The substitute resolution reported by the committee will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound in cloth 6,000 copies of the report of the commission 
sapone to inquire into the Indian currency, commonly known as the 
“Herschell Report on the Coinage of Silver in a,” witn the accompany- 
ing correspondence and testimony, of which number 2,000 shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ed nated to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? TheChairhearsnone. The 

uestion is on the amendment reported by the Committee on 

rinting. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. Task that the report of the Committee on 
Printing on the resolution may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be printed 
under the rule. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S.506) granting an honorable 5 


discharge to William Pierce; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

A bill (S. 507) providing for the collection of fees for furnish- 
ing certificates of title to vessels; ; 

A bill (S. 508) exempting American coastwise sailing vessels 
iloted by their licensed masters or by a United States pilot 
rom the obligation to pay State pilots for services not rendered; 

A bill (S. 509) to amend an act entitled An act to amend sec- 
tion 4178, Revised Statutes, in relation to the marking of vessels’ 
names at bow and stern, and also to provide for marking the 
draft,” approved February 21, 1891; 

A bill (S. 510) to protect the wages of seamen; and 

A bill (S. 511) providing for the establishment and enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations for the use and navigation of 
United States canals and similar works of navigation, and for 


other purposes. 

Mr. PRY! E also introduced a bill (S. 512) to provide for a com- 
‘mission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 513) ne the 
use of certain lands in the Hot Springs reservation, in the State 
of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 514) for the relief of the Eastern 
band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 515) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for certain expenses and fulfill- 
ing treaty stip ons with Indian tribes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894;” which was read twice byits title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 

A bill (S. 516) for the relief of the estate of James Scull, late 
of Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 517) for the relief of Holliday S. Ravell; 

A bill (S. 518) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby, de- 


A bill (S. 519) for the relief of the estate of Samuel J. Jones, 


deceased; 

A bill (S. 520) for the relief of the estate of William B. Pool, 
late of Jefferson County, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 521) for the relief of Henry M. Stone; 

A bill (S. 522) for the relief of James R. Lafferry; 

A bill (S. 528) for the relief of the board of trustees of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 524) for the relief of W. Jasper Blacitburn; 

A bill (S. 525) for the relief of Margaret E. Watkins; and 

A bill (S. 526) making an appropriation for the benefit of the 
estate of William Moss, decessed. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S..527) to construct a road to the 
national cemetery at Dover, Tenn.; which was read twice by its’ 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 528) for the relief of A. W. Wills, 
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administrator; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 529) for the relief of William R. 
Miller; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 530) for the relief of Capt. W. M. 
Wallace; which wus read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
8 twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

ims: 

A bill (S. 531) for the relief of Howard Lodge, No. 13, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Gallatin, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 532) for the relief of the book agents of the Metho- 
dist Saas Church South; 

A bill (S. 533) for the relief of J. Kropp, administrator of 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 534) for the relief of Caleb Bryan; 

A bill (S. 535) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel B. Spark- 
man, of Nashville, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 536) for the relief of Cummings, Doyle & Co., and 
Boyle & Co.; 

bill (S. 537) for the relief of the county of Davidson, Tenn.; 
A bill (S. 538) for the relief of the city of Nashville, Tenn.; 
A bill (S. 539) for the relief of Mrs. Clementine H. Holman; 
A bill (S. 540) for the relief of the estate of Andrew J. Duncan, 


eceased; 
A bill (S. 541) for the relief of D. W. and Minna H. Glassie and 
Joseph C. Nash; and 

A bill (S. 542) for the relief of the trustees of Stewart College, 
Montgomery County, Tenn. 

Mr. BATE also introduced a bill (S. 543) increasing the pen- 
sion of Mrs. Rochie Brien Buell; which was ‘read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MeMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 544) to reclassify and 
prescribe the salaries of railway postal clerks; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S.545) to provide for a more extended 
use of gold by the people of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 546) to reorganize the 
artillery and infantry of the Army, and to increase its efficiency; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 547) providing for the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of public documents; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 548) for the relief of 
the estate of Pearce Noland, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 549) for the construction of 
works to render the Bight of Canaveral, in the State of Florida, 
available for the use of the Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 550) explanatory of an act 
entitled, An act to settle certain accounts between the United 
States and the State of Mississippi and other States,” and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 551) for the relief of 
Marion Lance, administrator of Henry Lance, deceased, of Bar- 


bour County, W. Va; which was read twice by its title, and, ; 


ps the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
aims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 552) for the relief of Cal- 
vin Gunn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 553) ay. a pension to 
Martha R. Hitchcock; which was read. twice by its title, and, 
—— the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

‘ensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S.554) for the relief of Lydia 
T. Hadlock, administratrix of E. C. Hadlock, deceased, of Ver- 
mont; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 555 to remove the charge of deser- 
tion from the military record of Peter Buckley; which was read 
ea by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


rs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 556) for the relief of the Atlan- 
tic Works, of Boston, Mass.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 557) for the relief of George 
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F. Roberts, administrator of the estate of William B. Thayer, 
deceased, surviving partner of Thayer Brothers, and others; 
3 read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
ou ms. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 558) to authorize 
the loyal Creek Indians, Indian Territory, to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims for damages committed upon their property; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 559) for the relief of the children 
and heirs-at-law of Albert Pike, deceased, and for other pur- 

e3; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
ommittee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 560) to pension Alexander Mackey; 
which was read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 561) to provide for the improve- 
ment of the building and grounds of the United States court and 
post-office at Little Rock, Ark.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced the following bills: which were severally 
ec twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 


ms: S 
A bill (S. 562) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby, de- 
ceased; . 
A bill (S. 563) for the relief of the board of trustees of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; 
A bill 8. 564) for the relief of W. Jasper Blackburn; 
A bill (S. 565) for the relief of the heirs of Mark W. Izard, de- 


ceased; 
A bill (S. 566) for the relief of the estate of Albert L. Berry, 


deceased; 

A bill (S. 567) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to examine certain claims of persons who owned or oc- 
cupied buildings on the Hot Springs Mountain Reservation 
which had been condemned by the Hot Springs Commission an 
afterwards burned, and to fix a reasonable value for each of said 
buildings from the evidence now on file in the Interior Depart- 
ment; and 

A bill (S. 568) for the relief of William W. Burns. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 569) for the erection of a 
public building at Medford, Mass.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Mr. BATE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 16) authorizing 
Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wasson, of Tennessee, to 
present their claim to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its titlo, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 


Mr. KYLE. Isubmita resolution which I ask may lie on the 
table, to be called up hereafter. 

The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

Whereas it is currently reported that certain of the national banking 
associations organized and carrying on business under and by virtue of the 
laws of the United States, have heretofore withdrawn from circulation their 
notes, and subsequently secured an increase of their circulation under exist- 

laws: Therefore, be it 
olved, That the Secretary of the eee e requested to report to the 
Senate what national banking associations have thus diminished and en- 
larged their circulation, and the extent thereof, and also whether any and 
what national banking associations have organized under the banking laws 
of the United States, and have no outstanding notes in circulation. 


ERECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Mr. CHANDLER. I submit a resolution and ask for its pres- 
ent consideration, unless the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
objects. 

he resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate as to the condition of the various appropriations ‘for the erection of 
public buildings; stating what are the ss sums unexpended of appropria- 
tions made and of authorizations of final cost conferred by existing law; 
what buildings are not begun, and what 6 have been made for 
beginning them; and whether or not any delay in beginning is occasioned by 
the nonpreparation of the plans and designs, and if so, what action he is 
taking and what legislation, if any, he recommends in order to expedite the 
preparation of plans and designs. : 

Mr. VEST. I can see no possible objection to the resolution. 
I have the information as to many of the points named in it, but 
it will do no harm to have the information as a public document. 
I have not the slightest objection to its being considered now. 

Mr. HALE. Isuggest to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that precisely the information which he seeks in the resolution 
will be found in the annual report of the Supervising Architect. 


which is communicated b e Secretary of the Treasury. 
infocmation now on this subject, instead 


the Senator desires the 


of waiting for that report, of course his resolution would be 
ys Lhe but if it is only a general question of information, all 
of it is to be found in the Supervising Architect's report, which 
I suppose will come in in November. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What the Senator from Muine says is 
quite true, that this information, with a greit deal more, will 
be found in the reportof the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, which will be communicated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with his regular report on the first Monday in December. 
The resolution simply calls for a statement in concise form of 
the unexpended balances and a statement also of what buildings 
have not been commenced, with asuggestion as to whether there 
has been delay incommencing them on account of the nonpre 
ration of pane It will not be a long statement, nor one which 
it will be injudicious to ask the Supervising Architect to pre- 
pare before the first Monday in December. if the Senator from 

issouri has the information now in such shape that he can pre- 
sent it to the Senate and it can be printed, of course I do not 
desire to press the resolution, but I do desire to have before 
Congress the exact information called for by the resolution and 
F 3 more as can be furnished at this extraordinary session 
of Congress. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon; Will the resolution, if adopted, 
elicit information as to whether the plans for the new n 
are being prepred in the Architect's office or whether they are 
being prepared under calls for bids? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The resolution asks for a statement of 
what preparation is being made. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think the resolution ought to 
be adopted. r 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it calls forall the information the 
Senator would want. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. It is very desirable that we should 
have this information before the regular report comes in. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ithink I will ask for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? i 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to 
let the resolution go over until to-morrow morning. 
5 SIDENT. The resolution goes over under 

e rule. 


PENSION INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a r solution to which I feel surg 
there will be no objection, and for which I ask immediate con- 
sideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire and re- 
port to the Senate whether or not the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Pensions have conformed to the provisions of existing law in 


suspending and dropping names from the pension rolls of soldiers duly en- 
rolled thereon. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? = 
Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over and be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, and be print d. 


PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAWS AND CHOCTAWS. 


Mr. PLATT. Yesterday I submitted a resolution calling ‘for 
information, which was vt Negba to for the time being by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. I understand from him 
that he has no further objection to the resolution, and I ask that 
it be laid before the Senate and agreed to. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. PLATT was read, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed totransmit to the 
Senate a statement showing the amounts paid out under the appropriation 
of March 3, 1891, for the benefit of the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations of In- 
dians, giving copies of the warrants for the payment, copies of the drafts 
drawn, and of the records of the deposits made in pursuance of said warrants 
with the Treasurer of the United States or any assistant treasurer, and, in 
addition, in case the sums paid remained either as gross sums or in subdi- 
visions in the hand ofsaid Treasurer or any assistant treasurer or any deposi- 
tory of the United States, and were subsequently drawn by checks, or drafts, 
or orders issued by the Chickasaw or Choctaw nations. or the treasurers or 
any agents thereof; also giving copies of said checks, drafts, or orders, and, 
further, gi all other information within the possession of the Treasury 
Department, showing what persons, either immediately or ultimately, re- 
ceived said amounts paid out or any portion thereof. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating 
notes to national banks, which was reported by the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. I ask to have the proposed amend- 
ment read and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The amendment will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
At end of line 13 add: 
Provided further, That hereafter any national banking associati 
. fy hereafter organized, desiring to withdraw any of its cir- 
ting notes, shall, in writing, at least sixty days before the time of the 
opona withdrawal, make application to the Comptroller of the Currency 
‘or 


permission to withdraw the same, stating in su oe y lication the amount 


of notes which it desires to withdraw, and nosuch wal shall be made 


unless such application is approved, in whole or in by the Secretary of 
the Treasury: Provided, however, That permission shall not be granted for 
the withdrawal of more than $3,000, of the circulating notes of national 
bank associations within any one calendar month, nor shall any more 
e amount of such notes be actually withdrawn within any one calen- 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland, as I was not paying close attention at the time, 
whether the matter he has had read at the desk is in reality an 
independent measure limiting the withdrawal of circulation, or 
whether it is offered as an amendment to the bill now pending? 

Mr. GORMAN. It is offered as an amendment to the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be ordered to be printed, in the absence of objection. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

Mr. HOAR,- If the routine morning business is over, I call 
for the consideration of the case of Lee Mantle. e 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 

rted by Mr. HOAR from the Committee on Privileges and 

lections, March 27, 1893; which was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, at the commencement of the 
present Congress,on the 4th of March last, it was found that the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington had failed to elect 
successors to their Senators whose terms had just expired. In 
Montana and Wyoming the Legislatures had met in January, ac- 
cording to the requirements of their organic laws, entered upon 
the work of the election, balloted fruitlessly from day to day, and 
when the term of each ended by constitutional limitation no 
choice had been made. The final adjournment occurred in these 
States before the ending of the terms of the former Senators, 
Sanders and Warren. 

In the case of Washiagton the Legislature assembled later in 
January,and was stillin session on the 4th of March; the ballotin 
was then proceeding and continued after the Senate assembl 
in extra session, and the final adjournment occurred about the 
9th of March, after the actual commencement of the new Sena- 
torial term. The governors of these States attempted to make 
temporary appointments of successors to the Senators whose 
terms had expired, and the credentials of the appointees as they 
were presented and received were referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and the majority of this committee have 
reiched the conclusion that these appointments are regular and 
valid, and their reports are N by resolutions for the 
admission to membership in this y of those claiming seats 
under the governors’ certificates. 

The reports of this majority in the Montana and Wyoming 
cases present the following proposition: the Constitution au- 
thorizes the governor of a State to appoint a Senator, to enter 
upon a full term at its commencement, after the Legislature 
0 e with the duty of electing a Senator for such term has 
regularly met, attempted the performance of such duty and 
reached no result, an the se of such Legislature has sub- 
sequently been ended by a final adjournment before the com- 
mencement of the new Senatorial term. 

The report of this majority in the Washington case presents 
this further proposition: 

The Constitution authorizes such appointment under like cir- 
cumstances even when the new Senatorial term commenced, not 
during a recess, but while such Legislature was actually in ses- 
sion, and the final adjournment occurred subsequently without 
the election of a Senator. 

The Montana case, which is the one actually before us, rests 
upon the first proposition, and if it is demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the majority of the Senate we shall be asked to pro- 
ceed to consider and accept the second also. 

This first proposition involves two important questions: 

1. Whether a governor can make an appointment of a Senator 
at the beginning of a term. 

2. Whether a governor can, under any circumstances, appoint 
a Senator after a State Legislature has had an opportunity to 
discharge its constitutional duty to choose and has not done so. 

Unless both of these questions can be answered in the afirma- 
tive the proposition upon which the resolution of the majority 
o: the committee rests is not sustained by constitutional author- 


The records of the Senate present no previous case in which 
both of these questions are involved. 

The Lanman cise, from Connecticut, which arose in 1825, in- 
volved the first question. It was the first contested case in 
which the question of the power of a governor to appoint a Sen- 
ator at the beginning of a term was seriously considered. In a 
few preceding cases Senators so appointed were admitted to 
seats without objection or discussion or division, and in one case, 
that of Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut, in 1801, after discussion 
but without reference to a committee. In this last-mentioned 
case there was a yea-and-nay vote, in which it appears from the 
record that the Senate divided on party lines. The vote on the 
question of seating Mr. Tracy was—yeas 13, nays 10. X 

In the Lanman case, after the report of a committee and after 
consideration and discussion by the Senate, a motion to seat him 
failed on a yea-and-nay vote, there being 23 yeas and 18 nays. 
In these cases the State Legislatures charged with the duty of 
choosing the Senators had not met, and in this respect they dif- 
fered from the case now under consideration, The Lanman case 
remained as an accepted authority upon the first question I am 
considering until the decision of the Bell case from New Hamp- 
shire in 1879. Mr. Bell, with a similar title, was admitted upon 
a yea-and-nay vote, though the report of the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections was adverse to his right, 
and since that decision the practice of the Senate has been in 
accord with it. 

The leading case involving the second question is that of Mr. 
Kensey Johns, from Delaware, which arose in 1794. L will 
merely refer to it here, but will state it more at length pres- 
ently. He was appointed by the governor, after the Legisliture 
charged with the duty of electing a Senator to succeed Mr. 
George Read, who had resigned, had met and adjourned with- 
out final action. The Senate, after due deliberation, decided by 
a vote of 20 yeas and 7 nays, that Mr. Johns was not entitled to 
a seat. In all similar cases since then this authority has been 
followed, as I will show more at length hereafter. The only 
difference between the case of Johns and the one before us is, 
that in the former the governor attempted to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring in a broken term actually commenced; in the present 
ease the governor has assumed the right to appoint at the be- 
ginning of a term; but the cases are alike in this, that in each 
85 Legislature had failed to act after having an opportunity to 

0 50. 

It would seem that the governor's right to appoint would be 
far more doubtful under such circumstances at the beginning of 
a full term than upon the happening of a vacancy in a broken 
term. 

It is not, however, because no case exactly similar ever before 
arose in the history of the any that this question has never 
been ponies to the Senate. In the years that have 
other Legislatures have failed to elect Senators, and States have 
lost their representation here in whole or in part for months, 
sometimes years, ata time. It was not then contended that the 
failure of the Legislature cast a duty or conferred a privilege 
upon the governorof the State whose power here was thus dimin- 
ished. It was not then contended that other Stat s had constitu- 
tional rights as to such diminished representation because of its 
effect upon the general political situation of the entire country. 
The chairs remained unfilled until the unsuccessful or defaulting 
Legislatures or their successors had other opportunities in sub- 
sequent sessions to renew their efforts and continue them till 
rt PSIE constitutional functions in the premises were per- 

ormed. 

With this history before us, it seems unreasonable to ask in 
the second century of the existence of the Senate that we should 
enter upon a new line of action. It is too late to change a prac- 


tice that has been followed so long and uniformly; it er to 
regard the meaning of the Constitution upon this point as per- 
manently and definitely settled. 

In cases where a Senator has been elected at the be ing of 


a term and the Legislature has once entered upon the duty of 
filling a vacancy occurring subsequently, as has already been 
shown, the failure to elect has not, up to the present time, been 
held to warrant agubernatorial appointment. The authority of 
the governor as to such vacancy is exhausted. This was for- 
merly regarded as finally and forever settled after the decision 
of the Kensey Johns case, to which I have already referred, and 
no governor has since attempted to exercise the power of ap- 
pointment under such circumstances. 

The Johns case was as follows: Kensey Johns was appointed 
by the governor of Delaware to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Senator George Read in December, 1793, at the 
first session ofthe Third Congress. The Legislature met in 
January, 1794, failed to elect a successor to Mr. Read, and ad- 
journed. The Executive appointment was made in February 


after this adjournment, and Johns was not admitted to the seat. 
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The committee of the Senate to whom his case was referred 

submitted the following resolution, which was adopted by a vote 

of 20 yeas to 7 nays: 3 
Resolved, That Kensey governor 

Delaware as a Senator Ai Che tn ted Beaten gem DOA Stato, in oe — 

to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of 


the said State having intervened between the resignation ofthe said George 
in the 


and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 
The same principle was afterwards fully recognized 

Phel e many years later, at the first session of the Thirty- 
ngress 7 


In this case the 5 of Samuel S. Phelps as Senator 
had been made by the governor, during a recess of the State 
Legislature, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Wiiliam Upham during the Thirty-second Congress. The ap- 
pointee filled the seatduring the closing months of that Congress 
and during an extraordinary session of the Thirty-third Congress. 
After the close of the latter session the Legislature met, failed 
to elect a Senator, and adjourned sine die in December. Mr. 
Phelps again attended the Senate, after this failure, on the 
29th of December, 1853; his right to do so was questioned, and 
‘the Senate decided against his claim, when the question came to 
a vote, on the 16th dayof March, 1854, there being 12 yeas and 26 


nays. 

No further appointment was Sompion and the seat remained 
vacant till the e e again met later in the year and elected 
Lawrence Brainerd, whose term of service here commenced on 
the 14th day of October, 1854. The Williams case,from New 
Hampshire, which arose during the first session of the Thirty- 
third Congress, should also be mentioned in this connection. 
Upon the death of Senator Charles G. Atherton during a recess 
of the Legislature, the governor appointed Jared W. Williams 
to fill the vacancy. His credentials were presented on the 12th 
day of December, 1853, and he wasswornin. Su uently the 
Legislature met, attempted to elect a Senator, failed and, after 
transacting all the business of the session, adjourned on the 15th 
day of July, 1854, toa fixed day. This was in effect a final ad- 
journment, and was so regarded and treated by the Senate in the 
consideration and decision of the case. 

Ten days later Senator Mallory of Florida, one of my honored 
predecessors, submitted a resolution inquiring whether the 
Tight of Senator Williams under the appointment had expired. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and a unanimous report against Mr. Williams's right was made 
on the 2d of August, 1854, and a few days later the report was 
adopted without a division. 

the governor’s power to appoint was regarded as ex- 
hausted, and the seat remained vacant till the Legislature again 
met in the following year and elected John P. e to fill the 
unexpired term of Senator Atherton. The newly elected Sena- 
tor commenced his term here on the 13th day of July, 1855. 

When the question as to the right of a governor to make ap- 
pointments, after the Legislature had once assumed authority or 
jurisdiction over the subject, arose incidentally in this Chamber 
some years ago,during the discussion of one of the later New 
Hampshire cases, it was generally admitted by the Senators who 
participated in the debate that the governor had no longer any 

wer under the Constitution to fill a vacancy when the Legis- 

ture had had the 5 to eleet and failed to do so. The 
Senator from Massachusetts Jarr. Hoar] has indicated in this 
debate that his views upon th poses have undergone a change 
since then. His recognized ability asa lawyer entitles his opin- 
ions to the highest respect, and his long experience upon the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and his habit of care- 
fully investigating questionsof this character, give great weight 
to his views, but this opinion is not supported by practice or 

recedent, 
5 The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] toward the close of 
his interesting and able speech in this debate, expresses views 
similar to those of the Senator from Massachusetts as to the 
perar of the governor to appoint after the failure of the Legis- 

ture to elect a Senator. e says: 

There is no mero construction by implication which will justify us in con- 
cluding that . vacancy could not be filled by the governor occurring dur- 
ing recesses. e ought to b- unwilling to come to the conclusion that any 
such vacancy could happen from any cause which could not be supplied by 
a gubernatorial appointment, unless the power is expressly exciud ane 
terms ofthe Constitution. For instance, this would be an exclusion: * en 
the a has been in session and adjourned without choice, the gov- 
ernor 8 not in the su . a Senator.“ What if that 

mvention which framed the Constitution of 


the United States? What it it had been read in the presence of the pan 
and in the presence of that greatstatesman, 


have sprung to their feet and said: Wa gentlemen, it is impossible for us 
to adopt such a proposition as that.“ 

The Senator thinks it incredible that such a tion could 
have been entertained, and yet history tells us that the Conven- 


tion did actually entertain and adopt a proposition which con- 


temporaneous interpretation said meant that very thing which 
is held up as incredible. This interpretation, too, was by formal 
action of a Senate which contained in its membership some of 
the framers of the Constitution, and this occurred during the 
e e of Washington, who had presided over the Con- 
vention. 

The conclusions of these Senators upon constitutional ques- 
tions will always be listened to with attention and interest by 
their colleagues, and will generally be accepted as conclusive; 
but upon this point the great current of authority is against 
them, and at present the position that the governor's power to 
appoint is exhausted in such cases may still be regarded as the 
settled doctrine, and it will remain so unless the Senate gives 
some new interpretation to this part of the Constitution. 

The power of a governor to make an appointment at the com- 
mencement of a Senatorial term under any ordinary circum- 
stances was never claimed or recognized after the decision in 
the Lanman case until the New Hampshire cases arose in 1879 
and subsequent years. Lanman, who was appointed from Con- 
necticut under such circumstances, was refused his seat in 1825, 
after his case had been considered by a committee and thor- 
oughly discussed in the Senate. 

As Senators who sustain the views of the majority of the com- 
mittee insist that the Lanman decision rests upon a different 
principle and is not decisive upon this point, I will give a fuller 
statement of the case than [have yet done. The term of Sena- 
tor James Lanman, of Connecticut, expired March 3, 1825, and no 
successor had been chosen. An extraordinary session of the 
Senate was called by the President toassemble on the next day. 
Lanman appeared and presented an executive appointment 
dated February 8, 1825, a few weeks before the former term had 
ended. The Legislature was not in session, and did not meet till 
May. Exceptions were taken to his credentials and they were 
referred to a committee. The facts were reported to the Senate 
on the 7th of March, and a motion was made that he be admitted 
to the oath required by the Constitution. This motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 18 yeas and 23 nays. 

The majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in their report say: 

There is no historical evidence from which we can determine whether the 
Senate rejected Mr, Lanman on the grounna that the governor could not fill 
a vacancy happening at the beginning of the term, or on the ground that 
the governor could not lawfully make the appointment in anticipation, be- 
fore the vacancy occurred and befors he could possibly [which should, per- 


haps, be positively] know whether the Legislature might be called together 
before that time. l 


They cite the following authorities in supports of the view that 
the case was decided upon the latter ground: 

Judge Story (Constitution, sec. 727, note 2) says; “In the case of Mr. Lan- 
man, a Senator from Connecticut, a question occurred whether the State 
executive could make an appointment in the recess of the State Legislature 
in anticipation of the expiration of the term of office of an existing Senator. 
It was decided by the Senate that he could not make such an appointment. 
+ * + The Senate, by a vote of 23 to 18, decided that the appointment could 
not be constitutionally made until after the vacancy had actually occurred.“ 
(See Gordon's Digest of the Laws of the United States, 1827; appendix, note 


1, B). 
In regard to the same case, the National Intelligencer of March 8, 1825, says 


in an editorial note: 

An important constitutional question was yesterday decided in the Sen- 
ate by the refusal to admit Mr. Lanman to a seat in the Senate under a com- 
mission from the governor granted before the expiration of Mr. Lanmau's 
late term of service. This is the first time the question has been adjudi- 
cated under such circumstances as to form a prenns and we presume it 
A now be considered as a settled construction of the constitutional pro- 
vision that a vacancy must have 3 happened,“ or come to pass, be- 
fore an appointment can be made to fill it.” 

Certainly the decision is an authority upon this second point, 
but neither Mr. Story nor the National Intelligencer claimed 
that the only question decided was that a vacancy could not be 
anticipated. The other was also in issue, and the fair supposi- 
tion 4 that both grounds of objection to Mr. Lanman were sus- 
tained. 

But the committee, in endeavoring to ascertain the teachings 
of the Lanman case, did not exhaust the sources of historie in- 
formation, nor did the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] ix 
his recent interesting and able presentation of his views in sup- 
port of the majority report. 

Mr. Benton devotes achapter of his Thirty Years View (volume 
1, page 56) to this case, and he shows that the right of a governor 
to appoint a Senator at the beginning of a term was one of the 
questions that was passed upon by the Senate. 

I quote the chapter in full, omitting only the names of the 
Senators who voted upon each side: 


8 


Monrose), according § 8 
pointment was objected to, as not having been made im a case in which a gov- 


ernor of a State could fill a vacancy by making a temporary appointment. 
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Mr. Tazewell was the 88 speaker 
ment, against it both on the 


t the validity of the appoint- 
and 


of the Constitution erea- 


appointments, until the next meeting of the Legislature.“ 
“Happen 


vision, and it always implied a contingency. and an unexpected one. It could 
not apply to a foreseen ane bound to occur at a fixed period. Here the 
Vacancy was foreseen; there was no contingency init. It was regularand 
certain. It was the right of the Legislature to fill it, and it they failed, no 
matter from what cause, there was no right in the 1 to supply their 
omission. The reason ot the phraseology was evident. The assembly was 
the appointing body. It was the regular authority to elect Senators. It 
was a y of more or less members, butalwaysrepresenting the whole body 
of the State, and every county of the State, and on that account vested by 
the Constitution with the power of choosing Senators. 

The terms choose and elect are the words applied tothe legislative election 
of Senators. The term appoint is the word nr kane to a gu torial ap- 
pointment. Tye election was the regular mode of the Constitution, and was 
not to be supeMeded by an ne ane a in any casein which the Legislature 
could act, Whether they acted or not. Some debate took place, and prece- 
dents were called for. On motion of Mr. Baton, a committee was Po ite 
to search for them, and found several. The committee consis! of Mr. 
Eaton of Tennessee, Mr. Edwards of Connecticut and Mr. Tazewell of Vir- 

a. They reported the cases of William Cocke, of Tennessee, a ted 

y the governor of the State in April, 1797, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the ex tion of his own term the 3d of March preceding; of Uriah Tracy, 
of Connecticut, appointed by the governor of the State in February, 1801, to 
fill the vacancy to occur upon the expiration of his own term, on the 3d of 
March following; of Joseph Anderson, of Tennessee, a inted by the gov- 
ernor of the State in February, 1800. to fill the vacancy which the ation 
of his own term would make on the 4th of March following; of John Williams, 
of Tennessee, appointed by the governor of the State in January, 1817, to fill 
the vacancy to occur from the expiration of his term on the ensuing 3d of 
March; and in all these cases the persons so appointed had been admitted to 
their seats, and all of them, except in the case of Mr. Tracy, without any 
question being raised, and in his case by a vote of 13 to 10. These precedents 
Were not satisfactory to the Senate; and after considering Mr. Lanman's 
case, from the 4th to the 7th of March, the motion to admit him to a seat 
was rejected by a vote of 23 to 18. 

Then follow the names of the Senators voting. 


And with this decision the subsequent practice of the Senate has con- 
formed, leaving States in part or in whole unrepresented when the Legisla- 
ture fails to filla regular vacancy. 

We must suppose that this result, upon the ground last stated 
as well as the other, was generally acquiesced in, for no action 
was subsequently taken adverse to the authority of this case 
upon either point, until the operation of the law of 1866, to which 
I shall refer at some length later on, shut New Hampshire out 
at times from her full representation in the Senate except 
through the appointing power. The action in these eases and in 
the Florida case, which has recently occurred, admitting Sena- 
tors appointed under such cireumstances, has rested, if1 under- 
stand the matter correctly, mainly upon the idea that these 
States had never had the opportunity to elect. There was no 
foundation for any imputation or suggestion of negiect or willful 
omission in the discharge of duty by the Legislature. This is a 
broad distinction between these precedenis and the cases at bar. 
New Hampshire and Florida had no 2 to choose Sena- 
tors before the new terms began. ontana and Wyoming had 
the opportunities and failed to improve them. 

Several of those who have supported the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee in the argument regard these later 
cases us logically following the action taken already in the 
former ones, and there is force in the suggestion. Butif thisis 
the logical result and it is wrong, the remedy is to retrace the 
wrong step and accept the reasoning and conelusion of the Lan- 
man, case and return to the practice of admitting Senators at the 
beginning of a term only after the Legislature of a State has ac- 
tually performed its constitutional functions with reference to 
filling the seat and securing its representation. The situation 
of my own State in this regard has pressed this matter upon my 
attention and justifies me in entering upon it at greater length; 
which can, however, be done more appropriately later on in the 
course of these remarks. 

Let us examine the Constitution with reference to the re- 
spective powers of the Legislature and the governor in filling 
seats in this body. $ 

The first paragraph of section 3, Article I, declares how States 
are to bə given their representation in the Senate, and the 
power of filling a whole and entire term of six years is there 
given to the Legislature, and only to the Legislature. No hint 
or suggestion is there found that any national legislation or 
executive action in the State can abridge that power of choosing 


for six years by a single day. When the Legislature of New. 


Hampshire met in June, 1889, to electa Senator they found them- 
selves shorn of their constitutional rights and prerogatives be- 
cause the executive had claimed and exercised the power of ap- 
pointment and the Senate had recognized and confirmed the 
action. Instead of choosing a Senator for six years, as the Con- 
stitution gave them the right and power to do, they were able to 
choose the present senior Senator for- flve years and eight and a 
half months, only a fraction of a term. 


The reasoning of the Senator from Massachusetts, who now 
claims that the power to appoint is revived in the executive, 


whenever a Legislature adjourns without action, would make it 
possible in case.of successive failuresin a Legislature to fill the 
entire time by appointing and reappointing, by piecemeal, the 
same person for a full term in all or by filling the seat for the 
full term, but with different persons for different parts of the 
term. Ido not find in the Constitution any foundation for such 
power. 

The first part of the second paragraph relates to the establish- 
ment of classes, and settles the length of the first term of Sena- 
tors from a State acquiring representation here, but there is a 
distinct recognition of the right of choosing them for full terms 
thereafter, and itis manifestly the legislative choosing referred 
to in the former paragraph that is meant. 

The remainder of the paragraph relates to the subject of vacan- 
cies, and even here the Legislature is to act if possible. If it 
referred again to full terms, why is it necessary to give the Legis- 
lature the power to fill vacancies of thatcharacter? Such power 
had been already granted if it referred to the beginning of a new 
term. Is it not manifest that the vacancies referred to were not 
such as were caused by the constitutional ending of terms which 
had already been provided for, but mere fractions of a term 
caused by some unlooked-for event? These fractional terms 
even were to be filled by the Legislature if possible. The govern- 
or's power was only to be exercised during the recess of the 
Legislature, the appointment was only to be temporary, it was 
evident that the executive was expected to exercise it or not at 
his discretion, the power existed only until the next meeting of 
the Legislature. If no sessionofthe Senate was to be held before 
the meeting of the Legislature no appointment was necessary; 
if the Legislature were soon to meet it might not be desirable to 
make an appointment that would perhaps terminate at an early 
day. Therefore, says the Constitution, the executive may make 
temporary appointments. 

The latter part of the second paragraph evidently takes np a 
new subject not already provided for. ‘The provision for filling 
full terms is ample and complete, but broken terms may occur 
and an arrangement was necessary to fill them without unneces- 
sary delay, so as to preserve to each State its right of full rep- 
resentation. This was the purpose of the closing part of the 
second paragraph. Thesuggestion thatthe framers of the Con- 
stitution in this paragraph intended not only to provide for 
broken tarms, but also to provide for the beginning of new 
terms in cases where the machinery provided in the former 

cagraph had failed is not well founded. Attention has already 

en called by Senators who have preceded me to the prosnop 
tion that those charged with duties would perform them, and it 
could not be that in this one matter provision should have been 
deemed necessary against neglect. or deſault. No such provision 
against failure was deemed necessary elsewhere, except in cases 
of failure to elect a President or Viee-President through the 
machinery of the electoral colleges, and the vital importance of 
these elections is a sufficient reason for the exception. 

There is none to be found in the following instances: Where 
the President is charged with the duty of appointing public 
officers; where the governor is charged with the duty of setting 
in motion the machinery for filling a vacancy from his State in 
the House of Representatives; where the House of Representa- 
tives are charged with the duty of choosing their Speaker and 
other officers; where the Senate, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, have to choose a President pro tempore. In the two 
latter cases the difficulty of coming to an agreement because of 
political differences and individual ambition and rivalry may 
arise, as in State Legislatures when Senators are to be chosen. 
The importance of these occasions is greater, the wheels .of 
government are at a standstill while either House remains un- 
organized, and history affords instances of the danger to our 
institutions from the failure of an organized Congress. But in 
these cases patriotism prevailed over selfishness and the Con- 
stitution was found to be equal to the aur e It was as 
ensy to anticipate a difficulty in organizing the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or in choosing a presiding officer in this body, as 
in electing a Senator, and yet it was not deemed essential to di- 
rectly provide for a failure, either by naming some other officer 
to preside after a designated time had been spent in fruitless 
efforts to elect, or by giving the power of appointing a Speaker 
or President pro tempore under such circumstances to some 
other authority. 

The theory of the Constitution is that the duties charged in 
it will be performed by those upon whom the different func- 
tions of government are imposed, not that they may be neglected 
and that provision must be made in case of their nonperform- 
ance by those primarily charged with them. If this idea that 
responsibilities devolved upon others in case of the neglect or 
omission of those to whom they were originally committed were 
well founded, it would only remove the possibility of failure a 
single step further, and it was far better to rely, as the founders 
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. of our Government manifestly did, upon the idea that patriotism 
would be a stronger influence than party strife and personal am- 
bition in the days then to come, when divisions and differences 
might delay and obstruct the easy and re movement of the 
machinery of the Constitution they were f g. 

But I San that the Constitution sheds more and still clearer 
light npon this interesting and important subject. An object 
lesson is afforded us by the arrangements for organizing the 
Senate of the First Congress. Surely we shall be safe if we pur- 
sue the same course that was then to be pursued. There was 
never a time when the importance of a full Senate was greater. 
` The number of States was small. There was indifference in cer- 

tain quarters as to accepting the Constitution and entering into 
the more perfect union.” Neglect or refusal on the part of a 
few States to elect Senators, even after they had ratified it and 
accepted the new scheme of government, might render the whole 
plan abortive. These difficulties must have been understood 
thoroughly and well by the public men of thatday, and they soon 
became realities and actually palsied the elfortsof those charged 
with setting in motion the machinery of the new Government 
for nearly two months. 

When the 4th day of March, 1789, arrived, the day fixed for 
commencing the operations of government under the new Con- 
stitution, but eleven States had ratified that instrument, and it 
was found that 8 had participated in the election which 
had made George Washington President. The great State of 
New York, whose principal city was to be the temporary capi- 
tal, had not even chosen her Senators. No one was then bold 
enough to assume that the governor might avoid the delay 
caused in part by the absence of elected Senators by exercising 
the appointing power. Only eight Senators, representing in 
whole or in part five States, were present, and an adjournment 
was necessary from day to day and from time to time till the 
ap ance of an actual quorum. 

Atter waiting one and two weeks for the absentees to assem- 
ble, two circulars were successively issued urging their attend- 
ance, and they gradually came in one by one, till on the Cth of 
April the arrival of a Senator from Virginia made a bare quo- 
rum of 12 from eight different States. The electoral vote was 
then counted. Six more Senators had presented themselyes by 
the 21st of April, when the Vice-President was formally con- 
ducted to the chair and assumed his office. The President was 
not inaugurated till the 28th day of NE and the full comple-, 
ment of Senators was not completed till the Senators from New 
York presented themselves on the 25th and 27th of July, and on 
the 28th they drew lots for their classes, and the entire legisla- 
tive machinery of the new plan of government was only then 
fully completed and in working order. 

hy is the Constitution silent upon the questions of vacancies 
until after making arrangements for completing the machinery 
by the division of the Senatorsinto classes? Why wasthe power 
of filling them not given in the first instance? The answer must 
be that the provision for filling vacancies was only intended to 
include fractional and broken terms, and that no such termscould 
exist when the Senate first met. If vacant full terms, or original 
vacancies as they are sometimes called, were to be provided for, 
the provision for filling them at the first organization of the 

Senate would have been as important as in subsequent sessions, 

and I think I have shown that it would have been vastly more 

important. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] recognizes 
that the vacancies to be filled were such as might occur only after 
the first organization of the Senate had been completed and the 
division into classes had been perfected; but his argument avoids 
the conclusions I have drawn from the absence of any power to 
fill vacancies at the outset by suggesting that the vacancies meant 
vacancies in the classes and not in the terms of Senators. 

This would seem to make it of greater importance to keep the 

classes full, when they are established simply for convenience in 

regulating the number of Senators to be elected every second 
year, than to preserve to each State, as far as practicable, its full 
constitutional representation. 

The foundation stone upon which the majority of the com- 
mittee rest their conclusions is a requirement which they claim 
to have found in the Constitution that the Senate must be al- 
5 hs full. To accomplish this result of keeping up constantly 

without interruption the full complement of Senators, they 
wrest words from their usual and plain meaning and attach new 
or unusual signification to them. Happen” is thus made to 
mean occur and ‘‘exist;" instead of relating to some event 
which could not be foreseen or predicted, it is made to relate to 


something in the future that is fixed, settled, and determined by 
constitutional enactment. 

If this doctrine of a Senate to be kept always full can be found, 
then the canons of construction may be invoked to give such in- 
terpretation to the lang 
out its plain and manifest 


e of the Constitution as will carry 
tent, but not otherwise. A careful 


examination of the instrument from its beginning to its latest 
amendment discloses no such doctrine, either in ct language 
or by fair inference. Neither its makers nor its early inter- 
vreters claimed the existence of any such a doctrine when they 
decided the Johns and Lanman cases. Nor had it been discov- 
ered by their successors when they decided the Phelps and Wil- 
liams cases. The Constitution gives to the States the absolute 
right to a full and equal representation in the Senate, and pro- 
vides that such right shall never be taken from any State 
even by an amendment to the Constitution, except with its full 
consent, and the necessary mesns are provided to secure such 
representation withoutintermission, except for such brief periods 
as it may take for the constituted authorities to act. But there 
is no provision for an absolutely uninterrupted succession, as in 
the case of the Presidency. As a matter of actua] experience 
we see every second year, except when an extraor ry session 
intervenes, a break in the terms of about one-third of our num- 
ber from March to December, if the theory is correct that the 
choosing of a Senator is not completed the oath of office is 
administered. 

The correct doctrine with reference to the representation of 
the States here is that it is a privilege and right given to each, 
and if there is any protracted lapse in such representation while 
the Senate is in session it is ore to the failure of the proper 
authority to act, or to some faulty legislation here. 

The deliberate omission of a Legislature toelect at the proper 
time is a voluntary relinquishment on the part of the State of 
its privilege for the time being, and during the century of our 
history such omissions have been rare, and no serious inconveni- 
ones or disastrous result has followed in any case. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] lays stress upon 
an amendment offered by Mr. Madison in the convention of 1787 
to the clause or passage relating to vacancies. It seems he 
wished to add after“ vacancies” the words ‘‘happening by refusals 
to accept, resignations, or otherwise,” and that he deemed these 
words important so as to prevent doubts whether resignations 
could be made by Senators... The Senator suggests that Mr. 
Madison's doubt was based upon a practice that prevailed in 
England of denying to a member of Parliament the right to 
resign. But certainly, i this was his sole purpose, Mr. Madison 
must have offered this amendment out of abundant caution, and 
for some reason it was only engrafted in part upon the passage 
relating to vacancies when the instrument was put in its final 
shape, before adoption as a whole, under the supervision of a 
committee of which he himself was a member. 

The acceptance of a part of the amendment did not change the 
right of a Senator as to resignation, but its true effect was cer- 
tainly to limit the vacancies to a class, and excludes the idea that 
all vacancies; those occurring by the natural ending of terms ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution as well as those 
happening by some event which could not be foreseen, could 
be filled by the executive of a State by temporary appoint- 
ment. Even if the Madison amendment had been incorporated 
into the Constitution in full, it would not havesettled the mean- 
ing of the clause relating to removals decisively in favor of the 
views of the majority of the committee; for in the case of a Sen- 
ator-elect terusing to accept, which is the case omitted by the 
committee on style and arrangement, the Legislature has acted 
and commenced the term, and in that respect it is like the case 
of a resignation. . 

If the part of the Madison amendment relating to resigna- 
tions had never been adopted, the right of a Senator to resign 
would stillhave beenclear. Prohibitory words would have been 
necessary to deny to him such a privilege. The right of a Pres- 
ident to resign is referred to only incidentally ; it was not deemed 
necessary to confer it by affirmative words, and there are many 
reasons why a President should not voluntarily abandon his office 
which do not apply to a Senator. 

Senators have referred to the custom in England which denied 
to a member of Parliament the privilege of Bacay but 
they have overlooked the fact that this practice was not followed 
in the American Congress which existed under the Articles of 
Confederation prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 

In that body, on the 14th day of July, 1786, a report was offered 
by a committee containing, among other resolutions, the follow- 
ing: 

That a Delegate, having taken his seat in Congress, has no right to with- 
draw himself without permission obtained either from Congress or the State 
he represents. 

The yeas and nays were called. Each State had one vote and 
all questions of this character were determined by the votes of 
a Se be pee the States. But five of the thirteen States voted 
aye, and the resolution was defeated. 

In this connection it may be pertinent tosuggest that if a rea- 
sonable doubt existed as to the right of a member of either House 
to resign, it was as important to remove it in the case of a Rep- 
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resentative as a Senator ; yet there is no mention in the Consti- 
tution, even incidentally or indirectly, of the right of a Repre- 


sentative to resign. Still, the right has never been questioned 

since the first Congress was organized. The practice established 

and followed prior to that time was continued under the Consti- 

72 and scarcely a session passes without one or more res- 
ons. 

If we are to depart from the interpretations of the past and 
enter upon a new line of practice with reference to States that 
have failed to elect Senators at the time and in the manner re- 
qeren by the Constitution and laws, it is better to admit, as the 

nator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] does, that it is 
ta new advance.” He claims that ‘three gains over the old 
prohibitory notions” have been made in the course of modern 
progress, and_he is ready for another forward movement. He 
takes pride if having “gone on gradually outgrowing the old, 
the narrow, and the technical construction of the Constitution 
which prevailed in some minds and in some cases.” 

This is a dangerous doctrine, but it places squarely before us 
the real meaning of the majority report. The Constitution as 
it has come down to us from the fathers does not permit a gov- 
ernor to appoint a Senator when a Legislature charged with the 
duty of choosing and having had the opportunity to choose has 
omitted or neglected or failed to doso. This is regarded by the 
Senator from New Hampshire as illiberal, so we must change it 
by interpretation. If the irreverent hand of change is thus to 
be laid upon this instrument whenever those charged with the 
duty of enforcing it deem that it does not suit the advanced spirit 
of the age, the end of ourform of governmentisnear, its stability 
is threatened, its permanency is in peril. 

But I claim that the power to appoint under such circum- 
stances was wisely withheld from the executive, and if we were 
making a new Constitution to-day a true conservatism would 
suggest that the authority of a governor should not be incressed 
in this direction. If it is once understcod that the prevention 
of an election does not deprive a State of any part of its repre- 
sentation, but merely shifts the jurisdiction, it will be to the in- 
terest of an ambitious candidate, who is not strong with the rep- 
resentatives of the people, but who is, or thinks he is, in favor 
with the executive, to delay and hinder and prevent an agree- 
ment among the members of the Legislature. In many States 
the sessions are limited to sixty days, or even less, and men of 
shrewdness and resource, whether in the halls or lobby, can ac- 
complish much among a lot of inexperienced legislators by pur- 
suing the Fabian ponpy 

This will soon regarded as a legitimate mode of political 
warfare in Senatorial struggles, just as the garrymander has be- 
come a recognized, a convenient, a potential factor in arranging 
the districts of a State so as to secure the largest 9 repre- 
sentation. There are already instances in the history of the 
country where legislators have abandoned their seats and gone 
beyond the reach of the power of the body to which they belonged 
so as to prevent an election. This must have been from some 
mistaken notion that they had a right to pursue their o ition 
to some party or some candidate even to this extent. But such 
instances will rapidly increase and multiply if by our action we 
say that when such methods are adopted by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives they are not neglecting a duty, but are merely trans- 
ferring the duty to another constitutional source of power; that 
they are not preventing the election of a Senator, but are arrang- 
ing to secure one more acceptable personally, or more in har- 
mony with their views of governmental policy from a source 
fully sanctioned by constitutional interpretation, in which they 
have more confidence than they have in the majority of their 
colleagues. 

Nor will it do to overlook the opportunities afforded to a gov- 
ernor in such a contest to carry out his personal or party views. 
Power is sweet, and it is in accordance with human nature to 
desire it, to seek it, to extend it to its farthest limits, and the 
voice of ambition is constantly persuading the possessor to gras 
more. When the Legislature is adverse to the executive wis 
and the votes are close, what a temptation to use the whole power 
of the office to obstruct and delay and hinder, when, in the event 
of failure, he is the legatee of the constitutional authority to 
make a Senator and can bestow the appointment upon whomso- 
ever he pleases. 

I myself remember an instance here where the executive of a 
State assumed the authority to determine the sufficiency of an 
election of a Senator made by the Legislature of his State. He 
passed his judgment upon it and decided it to be invalid and 
void, declared the seat vacant, and attempted to fill it. He 
claimed that it was his duty to determine whether the situation 
required an appointment. The judgment of the Senate was 


never passed upon this action, because the Senator chosen by the 
Legislature was seated, but it illustrates the dangerous ten- 
dency in this direction. if we recognize the governor as the suc- 


cessor of the Legislature to the constitutional authority to fill 
Senatorial vacancies after they have failed toelect. It is not 
wise to extend the power of the executive beyond the plain mean- 
ing of the language used in the Constitution, beyond the inter- 
pretation of that guage that has come down to us from the 
early days of the Republic, The Constitution ought not to be 
changed in this particular, either by any latter-day interpreta- 
tion or by any regular amendment. : 

Those advocating the report of the majority of the committee 
made frequent reference in the early part of this debate to the 
fact that Senators had been admitted to seats here upon execu- 
tive appointments; some after debate and a vote, others without 
question or division, at the beginning of their terms; and this 
was deemed a sufficient reason for the adoption of the pending 
resolution. At that time I was here representing the State of 
Florida under such an appointment, and my name being thus 
introduced into the debate, I deem it proper to show why the 
State, which I have the honor in part to represent, was in this 
situation, and that if she was not at the time represented by a 
Senator duly chosen by her Legislature, it was use of the 
ras iste of former years and the decisions of the Senate there- 
under. 

I am not disposed to find fault with the proposition that Flor- 
ida should not be represented at the beginning of a full term by 
an appointee of a governor, any more than Montana. But it 
not the State of Florida that haus sought or arranged this mode 
of represent tion. It hss resulted from the act of 1866 and the 
decisions of this body under its constitutional power to judge of 
the elections of its own members. But if the logic of the New 
Hampshire cases leads to the conclusions reached by the major- 
ity o: the committee, before we decide to follow this logic it 
may be well to take our bearings, and if we find ourselves away 
from the right track, let us see where we left the proper sailing 
lines, and so direct our voyage as to return to them, 

In 1866 the Congress, in the exercise of the power given by 
the Constitution to make or alter regulations as to the time an 
place of holding elections for Senators, determined which Leg- 
islature in each State should discharge the duty, and at what 
time during the session they should enter upon the work. The 
main purpose in view was to secure as much uniformity as pos- 
sible in these elections. 

The section of the act which relates to the time of holding 
such elections is as follows: 

The Legislature of each State which is chosen next preceding the expira- 
tion of the time for which any Senator was elected to represent said State in 
Congress, shall, on the second Tuesday after the meeting and o on 
thereof, proceed to elect a Senator in Congress, etc. 

Each State is entitled to two Senators, and it would seem to be 
manifest that it was the duty of the Congress in enac this 
legislation to keep this fact in view, and give every State the 
opportunity to keep its representation full, always full. If the 
statute did not protect every State in this right, I feel no hesi- 
tancy in saying that it was in violation of the Constitution, for 
there is no power to take from a State its equal representation 
here, without its own consent, even for a day. 

There was but one way to do this, and that was to cast the du 
of choosing the Senator upon the Legislature which last conven 
before the close of the Senatorial term and at the latest session 
of such Legislature before such term ended. Instead of this the 
duty of choosing was imposed upon the Legislature which was 
last elected before the expiration of the term. 

Two Legislatures were elected in New Hampshire in 1878, one 
in March, whose term began in June and extended to mey 18793 
the other in November, whose term began in June, 18 ò, and 
lasted two years. Senator Wadleigh completed his term of six 
years March 3, 1879. An extraordinary session of the Forty- 
sixth Congress was called later in the month. The Legislature 
of New Hampshire elected in March, 1878, treated the law of 
1866 as valid, and took no steps to elect a Senator, leaving the 
duty where the act of 1866 placed it, to be performed by the next 
Legislature elected in November, 1878. Of course, the duty be- 
longed under the Constitution to the former body, for it only 
could elect a Senator for the full term of six years; the later 
Legislature could ony choose for a fraction of that time. The 
governor appointed Charles H. Bell to represent the State in the 
interim, and after consideration and debate he was seated, by a 
vote of 35 yeas and 27 nays, on the 10th of April, 1879. In June 
oe later Legislature metand elected Mr. Blair for the residue of 

e term. 

This occurred some years before I became a member of this 
body, but I remember the debate and the decision very well, 
and the conclusions reached by the majority did not meet the ap- 
proval of my judgment then, and my subsequent investigation 
and consideration of the question have confirmed those views. 
But the judgment of the Senate was adhered to in the next case 
that arose, when Mr. Blair’s term expired six years later, and he 
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. presanied a similar appointmentfrom the governor authorizing 


to represent the State from the beginning of theterm, March 
4, 1885, or from the date of his ap tment, till the islature 
met in June, when he was again elected for a fractional term. 

This, then, became the accepted way for States thus situated 
to secure representation. The Senate was the constitutional tri- 
bunal to passupon these elections and these were its judgments. 

The members of the Legislature of Florida are elected under 
its present constitution in October in the even-numbered years, 
and the two houses convene in the April after the election. The 
statute of 1866 requires an election by the Legislature chosen next 
preceding the expiration of the term for which a Senator was 
elected. The term of the present junior Senator expired in 
March last, and the State of Florida, cting the legislation 
of the Congress and the practice of the Senate in former cases, 
had not through her Lee ere attempted to provide for this 
expiry before it occurred. There was but one way in which her 
constitutional right to representation could be secured during 
the interval before the meeting of the Legislature under the law 
as established and settled in the New Hampshire cases, and that 
was by an executive appointment. It was proper under these 
circumstances that her representation should have been kept 
full without objection, for she had followed the course determined 
by the constitutional tribunal having jurisdiction of the question 
to be proper and lawful. But though Florida is compelled to 
obtain her constitutional representation in part, at times, in the 
manner fixed and established as regular by the decisions of this 
body, which alone has jurisdiction to final judgment upon 
what constitutes a valid right toa seat here, a Senator from that 
State is under the same obligation as his colleagues to endeavor 
to change and abandon a practice he believes to be unauthorized, 
although it is his duty to accept it and 78 it as long as it is 
sustained and continued by the Senate. enever the Senate 
is convinced that the course heretofore pursued is wrong, it is 
our duty to change the law at such a time and in such a way that 
no State will lose any part of its representation. 

But the law of 1866 produces other results that are incongru- 
ous and undesirable. Some States elect their legislators for 
terms of four years, and although the bodies thus formed may 
hold several sessions during the years of their existence, they 
must, upon the second Tuesday after they convene and organize, 
enter upon the election of the successors to the Senators whose 
terms expire before another Legislature is elected. In such a 
case a Senator may be chosen more than three, and perhaps 
nearly four years before his term begins. The late Senator 
Gibson of Louisiana served an entire term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the Forty-seventh Congress after he had 
been chosen a member of this body. 

In Mississippi, the present Lagislature was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1891. It met.and was organized in January, 1892, and on the 
second Tuesday thereafter entered upon the choics of its Sena- 
tors—one to filla term beginning Merch 4, 1893, the other begin- 
ning March 4, 1895, and ending March 3, 1901. ‘Certainly it 
would be wise to avoid such results, and the law should be 
so amended that Senators should be always chosen before the 
beginning ot a term, and as near as possible to the time when the 
former term expires. A law requiring an election to be held 
after the term baginsabridges the right of a State to choose its 
Senators for six years. 

It may be urged that a State should alter its constitution when 
the time fixed for the meeting of its Legislature causes these 
results, but that isno answer to the objections to the present 
law. States fix the time for electing and convening their Leg- 
islatures to suit their convenience and interests; their action is 
not subject to the supervision of the Congress. It is very nat- 
ural that these considerations should differ in different States, 
and there is no reason why any uniformity should be attempted; 
it is our duty in legislating upon this subject to consider ‘the 
convenience of the States. We have no power to change their 
constitutions, and we should conform to them and s our 
laws so as to secure to each the opportunity to be.always rep- 
resented by a full representation of elected Senators. 

But whether the law of 1866 is continued or not, and whether 
the precedent established by the Bell case is to be again fol- 
lowed or not, it must still be remembered that the report of the 
majority of the committee rests upon two propositions, and if 
either of them fail their conclusions fall Not only must the 
Bell case be sustained, but the Johns cass mustalso be reversed. 
The broad line of demarcation between the point involved, in the 
Montana case, as to the power of a governor to appoint when the 
Legislature has had the opportunity to choosea Senator and has 

ed to choose, and the point involved in the Bell.case, where 
no such opportunity had 17 afforded to the Legislature, has 
hitherto been carefully observed by the Senate, and the Senator 
from husetts clearly recognized this distinction when he 
8 in the discussion of the Bell case, as he has himself 
recently reminded us. s 


The former case is the one before us. In this respectit is like 
the Kensey.Johns case from Delaware, the Phelps case from Ver- 
mont, the Williams case from New Hampshire. They all sustain 
the doctrine that the power of the governor to appointno longer 
exists when the Legislature has met and had an opportunity to 
act. The decisions upon this point are entirely orm. ota 
single decision has been made in the Senate inconsistent with 
this doctrine, which was settled in the Johns case in 1794. The 
Montana case rests upon the same state of facts as these prece- 
dents, and our decision should be in harmony with them. 
While the action of the Senate has not been consistent in cases 
similar to the Lanman case, as the Bell case demonstrates, as to 
the right of a governor to make an appointment at the begin- 
ning of aterm, there has been no inconsistency as to its decisions 
in cases where the Legislature charged with the duty of choos- 
ing a Senator has met and finally adjourned without doing so, 
and this is B N the case before the Senate. Whatever op- 
portunity there may be to differ as to the first question involved 
in the proposition upon which the majority report rests, the sec- 
ond question must bs answered in the negative if we follow the 
uniform action of the Senate up to this time. 

Mr. President,I have attempted to show that the Constitution 
confers upon the Legislatures (and only upon the Legislatures) of 
States the power of choosing Sonators at the commencement of 
terms, and that the power of a governor to appoint is only in 
cases of broken terms caused by some unforeseen event after a 
Legislature has acted; that the executive of a State under no 
circumstances has power to make an appointment, even in cases 
of broken terms, where a Legislature has once entered upon its 
constitutional duty of attempting to choose; that these views are 
supported by the plain meaning of the Constitution and by the 
action of the Senate when questions arose involving the power 
of the 8 and the governor in such cases np to the 
sage of the act 8 July 25, 1866, and included in the 
vised Statutes, Title II, chapter 1, page 3; that this act of 1866 
encroached upon the constitutional right of some of the States 
to elect their Senators for six years, and has resulted in a de- 
parture from the practice of our predecessors, in the early days 
of the Republic, of admitting only Senators elected by State 
Legislatures at the beginning of aterm; that instead of treating 
there cases as proper 3 and following their logic by 
taking another step in the direction of changing the Constitution 
by interpretation, we should retrace our steps and amend the 
objectionable section of the law of 1866, so as to give each State 
an opportunity to elect its Senators before the beginning of their 
terms; that the recognition of a power in the governor to appoint 
a Senator, after the omission of a Legislature to do so 1 it 
has had the opportunity, is not only unwarranted, but such a 
power is undesirable, and would encourage a spirit of disorgani- 
zation in Senatorial contests to prevent an election whenever it 
was deemed desirable to transfer the power of making the Sena- 
tor to the executive authority. 

Believing, as I do, that these views are founded upon the Con- 
stitution, and the interpretation of it that was aceepted when its 
makers were still upon the stage of action; believing that the 
makers of that honored instrument acted with wisdom and dis- 
cretion in limiting the power of the executive of a State in a 
pointing Senators to the filling of broken terms temporarily 
until the next meeting of the Legislature, I can not accept the 
report of the majority of the committee nor favor the adoption 
of their resolution, And instead of joining the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in “this new advance,” I 
favor an abandonment of the three Pains over the old prohib- 
itory notions,” which he claims that he and his aszociates have 
made, and a return to the practice as it prevailed when the Sen- 
ate first diverged from the right path to make these so-called 


gains. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, the question before the Senate 
as to whether the governor of a State has aright to appoint a 
Senator when the Legislature fails toelect to provide foraknown 
88 gives a splendid opportunity for those who love to deal 
in legal abstractions and ‘fine technicalities. For myself, I have 
no taste for either, and I do not intend now to further confuse 
this question by further refinements of constitutional law. Irise 
simply to emphasize an answer which has beon made to those who 
say that if the Senate at this time seats these gentlemen who 
have been appointed by the governors it will pave the way for 
fraud and.corruption in the future and ofer a premium to those 
who desire to betray their constituents. 

It is said that a gentleman who goes into the Legislature with 
asmall following and has the governor as his personal friend, will 
prevent the election of a Senator, knowing that the governor 
will appoint him if the Legislature fails toelect. Senators have 
emphasized that point several times. My object in rising now 


is to say that plainly the effect of the action of the Senate in re- 
fusing to seat these gentlemen who have been appointed will be 
offering a premium to corruption. It has often happened in other 
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States, and it was the case in the State of Montana now under 
discussion, that at the time for the election of a Senator there 
were three parties, neither of whom had a majority in the Leg- 
islature. ere were the Democrats, the Republicans, and the 
Populists, neither of whom alone and-unaided could elect a Sen- 
ator. 

The members of the Legislature were elected on separate 
plain and distinct platforms, pledging them to carry out certain 
principles. As honorablemen there was but one course for them 
to pursue, and that was to vote for a gentleman for the high 
office of United States Senator who represented the principles 
which they were pledged and elected to 550 out. the case 
of Montana, and in similar cases which will arise, there is no 
way by which a United States Senator can be elected unless 
some of the members of the Legislature abandon their principles; 
they must be corrupted either by money or by office or through 
some other means. It is their duty to sit there and vote their 
principles; and if they can not elect a United States Senator, 
then they must return to their people and the governor can fill 
the position temporarily until, at the next election, the people 
will again be called upon to decide. 

None of the members of the Legislature have amoral right to 
abandon their candidate, and when they do so they abandon 
their principles. When you say to these gentlemen they can 
not get a seat because the Legislature should have elected some 
one, you say to future Legislatures that they must in some may 
elect a Senator, even if they have to sell out their party 
principles. That answer occurs to me, and I think it is a sufficient 
one as to the dangers from a moral standpoint, arising from 
seating the Senator from Montana at this time. If you refuse 
to seat him, the same Legislature which eould not elect will be 
called together again, with instructions that they must elect or 
their State will be but partially represented in the United States 
Senate. Some of the members must betray their constituents 
and principles in order to elect, and thus the door for corrup- 
tion is widely opened. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to detain the Senate at any len in regard to the pending 
question, but I rise simply for the purpose of stating a fact or 
two and introducing in evidence a couple of letters bearing upon 
this matter. 

In 1858 the Legislature of the State of Oregon elected two 
Senators from that State. This was prior to the admission of 
the State into the Union. The State was not admitted until the 
14th day of February, 1859. On the admission of the State the 
two Senators previously elected by the Legislature of theembryo 
State presented their creden to the Senate of the United 
States and both were admitted. 

Lots were drawn, and under the classification as it then stood 
one or the other necessarily had to retire on the 4th of March, 
1859. Delazon Smith, one of the Senators elected, drew the 
short time. Co uently his term of service ended on the 4th 
day of March, 1859, he having served only a few days, perha 
two weeks. Then there was a vacancy in the Senate of t 
United States from the State of Oregon occasioned by the expi- 
ration of a term. The Legislature of the State su uently 
met, and although it was the constitutional duty of such Legis- 
lature to choose a Senator it adjourned without making choice, 
and the question presented to the governor of the State was, 
whether be had the constitational power to temporarily appointa 
Senator to fill that term, the precise question now presented in 
the Montana case now before the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. May Lask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. When did the Legislature which elected both of 


these Senators adjourn? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It had adjourned prior to the 
4th of March, prior to the expiration of the term, so that the 
caso was free from any question as to whether a recess of the 
Legislature had occurred. 

he question was a new one, of course, to the people of Oregon 
at thut time, to the governor of the State, and the leading repre- 
sentative men of the State. At that time Mr. Lewis Cass was 
Secretary of State. The Legislature of the State of Oregon and 
the governor of the State were in accord with the party in power 
at that time, and it was determined that the opinion of Mr. Cass 
should be taken upon the question as to the constitutional power 
of the governor toappoint to fill that vacancy. He was addressed 
on the subject by the ex-Senator, Delazon Smith, and he gave in 
his response his opinion against the constitutional power of the 
governor to appoint. iI regret I have been unable to get a copy 
of ihe letter of Gen. Cass, but I have a letter from ex-Senator and 
ex-Governor Grover,of the State of Oregon, who participated in 
that matter at the time, and who was fully conversant with the 
whole question then discussed, and had seen and remembered dis- 
tinctly the contents of Secretary Cass’s letter. He has very 


kindly given 
matter at that time and what took place, which I ask the Secre- 
to read, if there is no objection. 


me the following letter, reciting the history of the 


he PRESIDING OFFIC. (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), 
The Secretary will read as requested. : 

The Secretary read as follows: > 
PORTLAND, OREGON, July 12, 1593. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your favor of the 10th instant, requesting 
5 of a letter written by —— Lewis Cass to Hon. Delazon Smith, 
of Ispoke to you, I can only suy that after diligent search I have been 
unable to 3 the letter referred to. But I will give you its purport as I 
now recall 

Mr. Smith was elected to the United States Senate in 1858 by the Legisla- 
ture of the new State of prior to the admission of the State to the 
Union, and took his seat in that body when the State was admitted in the 
midst of the second session of the Thirty-fifth Congress: He drew a short 
term, expiring March 4, 1859. Shortly afterwards in the same year the Leg- 
islature of Oregon was convened for the ad eared of setting the wheels of the 
new State government in motion and of electing a United States Senator; 
the Legislature, after having made an effort to elect, adjourned without 
effecting an election. 

Mr. Smith then wrote to Secretary of State Lewis Cass, asking to be ad- 

whether, under the circumstances, the executive of the State could ap- 
point a Senator. Having been consulted in the matter, I recollect the an- 
swer of the Secretary very well. It was in effect that the prime duty and 
ae of choosing Senators to represent each State in the Senate of the 
nited States was devolved by the Constitution upon the State Legislature; 
that the executive of a State could not initiate a term in the Senate of the 
United States; that his power to appoint was secondary only. and did not 
attach until there occurred a vacancy in the office, after the term had been 
pied by a Senator regularly elected. He said this was thesettled rule of 
the Senate established on full consideration. 

He advised the appointment of a Senator by the executive of the 
State at that time; and no appointment was made. The State of 
esented by.one Senator only m the Senate of the United States 
from 4. 1859, to March 4, 1861. in obedience to this rule. 

After careful examination of the subject at that time, I was satisfied of the 
correctness of this doctrine; and, of course, I fully concur in the position 
taken by you on this question at the last session of Congress, and congratu- 
late you onyour lucid and forceful demonstration of it in the debates. 

Very truly yours, 
L. F. GROVER. 

Hon. J. H. MITCHELL, United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The then governor of Oregon, act- 
ing upon this very sensible advice of Secretary Cass, declined to 
mike a temporary appointment, and from March 4, 1859, until 
March 4, 1861, Oregon was e by but one Senator. 
Having given the opinion of the leading Democrat and Secretary 
of State of that day, approved by another a Democrat and 
able lawyer of my own State, the writer of the letter just read, 
as to their views of the Constitution on this important question, 
I now desire to call attention to another case happening in my 
own State. 

In 1885, March 4, the term of Senator Slater, then a Senator ` 
from the State of Oregon, expired. Under the law it was the 
duty of the Legislature of the State of Oregon which met in Jan- 
nary, 1885, to elect a successor. That Legislature met, balloted 
during the whole forty days of the session in a futile attempt to 
elect a Senator, and then adjourned prior to the 4th of March, 
1885, without making an election. There was a 3 again, 
precisely on all fours with that now before the Senate, it being 
the case of the expiration of a term, and the meeting of the Leg- 
islature whose business it was to elect, and a failure on the part 
of that Legislature to elect. Again, for the second time in its 
history, the State of Oregon was confronted with the question 
as to the constitutional power of the governor to appoint tem- 
porarily at the beginning of a term, and where the Legislature ` 
had had opportunity to elect and failed. The Legislature was 
then Republican. The governor of the State was a Republican. 
He was at a loss to know what his duties in the p were. 
Although one of our most prominent and leading citizens and 
an excellent business man, he is nota lawyer. Therefore he 
took ad vice from a number of lawyers in our State. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me ask the Senator before he s of the 
decision in that case, did the Legislature which failed to elect 
adjourn before the 4th of March, 1885? 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. It did. It adjourned before the 
4th of March. 1885. Among other leading lawyers, not only in 
the State of Oregon but outside of the State, the governor ad- 
dressed a letter to Hon. George F. Edmunds, of the State of 
Vermont, then a Senator from the State of Vermont in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Senator Edmunds responded, and, b. 
the courtesy of Governor Moody, I have his letter here, which 
ask may be read, giving his opinion as to the constitutional 
power of Governor Moody to appoint a Senator under the cir- 
cumstances just stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BURLINGTON, VT, Sept. 1, 1895. 


It has been held by the Senate, and may now be considered as the settled 
law of that bedy, that if a State Legislature has once acted or had an oppor- 
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tunity to act while a vacancy exists, the governor has no power to suppl. 
the failure of the Legislature to fill it up. 5 x 

a eragi kange o of Oregon, a vacancy existed on and after 
4th ch, 1885, and your ture, as I understand it, continued to sit a 
long time after that date and had the legal opportunity to fill the vacancy, 
80 t the vacancy did not happen during a recess of the Legislature, and 
it only now exists use the ature failed in its duty of keeping its 
Senatorial representation full. if we construe this clause of the Constitu- 
tion as some Democratic Presidents have the corresponding clause re- 
7 — the President filling vacancies in offices, so as to make it mean that 

vacancies happen to exist during any recess the governor may fill them, it 
would be an efinite power to be exerted just so long as the Legislature 
failed, which is not according either to the language or spirit of the Consti- 
tution. But, however we may reason about it, the Senate will be obliged 
to reverse its repeated decisions on the subject in order to admit a Senator 
appointed by a governor under such circumstances. Trusting that in some 
way a Republican Senator from Oregon may be preserved to us at a time 
when 3 only security for safe and conservative government lies with the 
Senate, 


am, 
Very truly, yours, 


His Excellency Z. F. Moopy, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Ishould like to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 

on whether prior to this date in 1885, to wit, in 1879, Mr. Bell 
fad not been admitted to a seat in the Senate under an appoint- 
ment from the 8 of New Hampshire, and whether at that 
very time, in 1885, Senator Blair was not admitted to a seat in 
the Senate under an appointment from the governor of New 
Ham ire, for both of which admissions Senator Edmunds 
vote 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I believe the statement of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is entirely correct; but, Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, then—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Idonotyieldnow. Pardon me. 
But the vote given then by Senator Edmunds was in strict ac- 
cordance and entirely consistent with the views given in the 
letter, where he places the right to appoint upon the ground that 
the Legislature whose business it was to elect had had no oppor- 
tunity to elect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam aware that that was the very ques- 
tion, whether the Legislature of New Hampshire had had an 
opportunity to electand had failed to do it, as the Legislature of 
Oregon had had an opportunity to elect and had failed to do it. 
I do not myself comprehend the distinction which is made in the 
= 2 by the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 

orida. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The distinction is—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have never been able myself to see why 
the case of New Hampshire was any stronger for the allowance 
of the gubernatorial power of appointment than the case of the 
States whose Senators are now seeking admission to this floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state the difference. I 
decline to yield for a speech. I have not finished my speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thought the Senator yielded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yielded for a question. I did 
not yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not ask the Senator to yield fora 

uestion. I asked him to yield to let me make a statement, and 
8 he had yielded to me. However, the Senator so sel- 
dom interrupts anyone himself that I do not like to interrupt 
him further. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield to the Senator to finish 
his statement, if he has not finished it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was about to sit down when the Senator 
informed me that he did not yield to me to make a speech. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator need not get testy 
aboutit. I said I did not yield to the Senator to make a speech. 
I did yield to him to make a statement, and I am willing to yield 
yet if he has any more statement to make. - 

Mr, CHANDLER. I will wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator says he does not see 
any difference between the present case, the Montana case, and 
the cases from New Hampshire, his own State. The Senator is 
too bright a man not to be able to see the difference. Whether 
that difference mfikes any odds or not is another question; but 
the difference is this: In the case of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, both in the Bell case and the Blair case, the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire, whose business it was to elect a 
successor, had not met, had never convened, and therefore had 
no opportunity to elect a Senator, while in the case at bar the 
Legislature whose business it was to elect a successor to Senator 
Sanders from the State of Montana had not only convened in 
regular session according to law, had not only had an opportu- 
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nity to elect, but had absolutely endeavored to elect, running 
through a period of three or four weeks, There is the difference. 

Now, I frankly confess that, with the view I take of the Con- 
stitution, it doesnot make any difference. Evidently itdid make 
a difference with Senator Edmunds; evidently it does make a 
difference with a great many Senators; evidently it made differ- 
ence enough, when the Bell case and the Blair case was here, to 
cause a majority of the Senate to vote against the majority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and both of those 
gentlemen were seated. Sested why? Evidently because the 
Senate were of the opinion that, inasmuch as the islature of 
the State of New Hampshire had no opportunity to elect, there- 
fore it was no more than right—without going into the consti- 
tutional question very deeply—that the governor should have 
the power to fill that vacancy until such time as the Legislature 
of New err pate met and could fill the vacancy. 

But I shall not consume the time of the Senate further. As 
Isaid, I think this question should be brought toaclose atas early 
a day as possible. If the gentlemen whose cases are in question 
are to be seated, they should be seated without any unnece 
delay; and if they are not to be seated, they ought to know it. 
gave my views on this subject fully at the extra session of the 
Senate in April last, and therefore I shall not now detain the 
Senate further than to say, in my judgment a vote to seat the 
contestants in these three cases is a vote to overturn the prece- 
dents of the Senate, and in plain contravention of the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to the choosing of Senators. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, it is not my intention to occupy 
any considerable time in the discussion of the question before 
the Senate as to the right of Senators to admission here upon 
the appointment of the governor of a State at the commence- 
ment of a term, or where the Legislature has failed to exercise 
its power. It seems to me that all reasonable construction of 
the language of the Constitution, and, of the theory and scheme 
of government established by the Constitution, concur in one di- 
rection, and leave but little doubt upon this subject. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof. 

In a subsequent clause it says: 

If vacancies happen— 

Vacancies in what? In the office of Senator appointed by the 
executive or in the office of Senator chosen by the Legislature 
ofaState? There seems to be no doubt that the vacancy must 
be of that character prescribed in the original clause constitut- 
ing this body, vacancies in the only office known to the Con- 
ns the office of a Senator chosen by the Legislature of a 

tate. 

In this view itis not material how you may define the term 
“ happen,” but unquestionably the whole theory and scheme of 
this Government is a representative one, that this body shall 
represent the Legislatures, that it shall be chosen by a represent- 
ative body, the Legislatures, who are themselves chosen by the 
people of the respective States. 

This interpretation is sustained further by the theory of the 
Government. It is a Government of the people: in which the 
voice of the people ought to be potential in all its departments; 
and every interpretation of parts of this Constitution must be 
made in that direction. 

Is it true that this body, constituted by the exercise of an ap- 
pointive power by a single individual, would be representative 
of the people? Is it true that there is less panger to popular 
government, to the proper representation of the ideas of the peo- 

le, in the exercise of the power toappoint Senators bya single 
ndividual, than it is by their being chosen by the voice of men 
immediately elected by the people and constituting their law- 
making power? 

These days, Mr. President, have justified the wisdom of the 
provision of the Constitution limiting the power of appointment 
to vacancies in the office of a Senator chosen by the Legislature 
of aState. These are days in which the power of money, of 
men in high social and business positions influence and direct 
the performance of public trusts, when the money power of the 
country controls to a greatextent those in whom the power of 
the people is vested. 

If we permit the introduction into this body in the beginning 
of a term of a Senator created by a governor, the interpretation 
of the Constitution which permits that must permit the exercise 
of a like power in every recess of the Legislature of a State; and, 
as was said by my colleague [Mr. Pasco] in his speech to-day, it 
might be, under this construction of the Constitution, that the 
entire term of six years, not only of one, but of two Senators, 
and not only of two Senators, but of a majority of this body might 
be constitutionally created under the influence and power of cor- 
rupt methods. 

ir, it is within my knowledge that in one State of this Union 
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the great corporations of this country, under this supposed in- 
terpretation of the Constitution that the governor would have 
power to 7772 5 a Senator, has been used to per vert the voice 
ofa Legislature chosen, four-fifths of it, under instructions to 
obey the will of the people ina particular direction. For the 
purpose of enabling this power to be exercised, the great corpo- 
rate wealth and power of the country was brought to bear upon 
the Legislature, with the understanding that the governor of 
the State would exercise the power in correspondence with their 
will; and such will be the case in other States. If any other 
interpretation of this Constitution shall prevail than that the 
vacancy must be in the office of aSenator chosen by the Legisla- 
ture of a State, this evil will have free course, and the way will 
be opened for the coastitution of this poay not as a represent- 
ative body of the poopie of this country, butas the rəpresent- 
ative of particular and special interests. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Whatisthe pleasureof the Sen- 
ate? [‘* Vote!” Vote!“] The question recurs on the adoption 
of the resolution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VANCE. DoI understand that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks for a vote now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. The Senator from Massachusetts demands a vote on 
the e of the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, on which he demands the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope that will not be done. I wish to say 
something myself upon the question, and I am not able to do so 
to-day. There area number of Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber who were not expecting that the vote would be called for 
to-day, and consequently they are not prepared to proceed. I 
hope the Senator from Massachusetts will not insist upon his 
request. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course I shall not insist on a present vote 
against such a suggestion from the chairman of the committee, 
but it is proper to say that early in the week I tried twice to fix 
the time for a vote, so informed the Senate,and stated that I 
hoped we should proceed to vote on Thursday. I thought there 
was general acquiescence in that purpose, and I have thought 
every Senator on both sides of the Chamber understood that 
there should be a vote, as no one expressed a wish to the con- 
trary. So I am not pressing the resolution unduly. Of course, I 
shall not object to its going over if the honorable Senator does 
not desire to speak to-day; but I wish we may have an understand- 
ing when he has concluded his speech, or within some short time 
after, as to taking the vote. . 

Mr. VANCE. I understood the Senator to say the other day 
that he did not ask for a huang agreement, 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis true; I did not. y 

Mr. VANCE. But that it should be understood that we 
should proceed regularly with the case. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We can not hear the interesting 
dialogue which is going on between the two Senators. 

Mr. VANCE. hat I have to say on the question I shall 
submit to-morrow, and it will be very brief. I should not ask 
the indulgence if I had known the vote was to be had to-day. 
Other Senators who wish to speak, I suppose, will understand 
that they must be prepared to speak to-morrow. 

The PRESIDI G OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the demand for the yeas and nays on the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections is withdrawn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts to withdraw the call. I renew the demand, if it 
is withdrawn, but of course there is no objection to the resolu- 
tion going over until to-morrow at the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina. The difficulty is that many Senators on 
this side of the Chamber could not understand what arrangement 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from North 
Carolina were reaching. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not 


Senate the settling of this W before any other business of 
importance is transacted. 2 

Mr. STEWART. Perhaps the 
could arrange a time, by common consent, for the taking of the 
vote, so that Senators may know when the vote is coming off 
Ample time should be given. 


and be here. 


Mr. HOAR. Task that we may have a vote to-morrow before 
the Senate adjourns, say at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. STEWART. Let that be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massichu- 
setts submits a request for unanimous consent that the vote upon 
the resolution before the Senate be taken to-morrow evening at 
5 o'clock. Is there objection? é 

Mr. VANCE. I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from North Carolina state a 
time at which he will consent to the vote being taken? 

Mr. VANCE. I am not prepared todo so until I ascertain 
precisely what number of Senators on this side of the Chamber 
desire to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. I will ask, then, that we may -have an under- 
standing that the vote be taken on Monday at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. VANCE. I believe I shall agree to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts submits a request that the vote on the pending resolution 
reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elections be taken 
on Monday evening at 5 o'clock. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I understand, in consequence of what has 
occurred and announcements mide elsewhere, that the Senate 
will be very soon called upon to adjourn. Prior to that, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate procesded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


PAYMENT OF MILEAGE. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I have been Eee by a numberof Sena- 
tors to call up the joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immedi- 
ately available the appropriations for mileage of Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives, which was objected 
to by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEFFER) the other day. I 
ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, with a simple statement. Ifany Senator does not de- 
sire to draw his mileage now, I am perfectly willing to have a 

roviso inserted by way of amendment which will excuse such 

nator from accepting it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Missouri the other 
day sufficiently explained the great exigency which demands im- 
mediate action ee the joint resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no exigency about it at all. The 
joint resolution explains itself. If the Senator from Rhode Island 
does not want to take his mileage he will be excused from it, and 
I will thank him to offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wassatisfied with the explanation the Sena- 
tor made the other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri, that the joint resolution be taken 
up for consideration? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is not my purpose to interpose any further 
objection to the immediate consideration of the jointresolution; 
but I wish to state, in withdrawing my objection, that I do so at 
the earnest request of a number of gentlemen who have spoken 
to me about it in this and the other Chamber; and the only rea- 
son why, in the beginning [objected was that it seemed to meas 
though we were acting with undue haste in the premises. When 
we are called together in view of a depressed condition of things 
in the country and a general clamor for more money and for re- 
lief, it seemed to me to be a hasty proceeding, to say the least, 
that the first jointresolution we should be called upon to pass is 
one to provide ourselves with money that is now in the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole 8 to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. VEST. Let the joint resolution be read at length. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That the appropria- 
tions for mileage of Senators, Members of the House of Representatives, and 
Delegates from the Territories made in the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1834, approved March 3, 1893, be, and 
the same are hereby, made immediately available and authorized to be paid 
to Senators, Members of the House of presentatives, and Delegates from 
the Territories for attendance on the first session of the Fifty-third Con- 


Passed the House of Representatives, August 14, 1893. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not propose to make anything like factious 
opposition to this measure. I do not like it and I shall vote 
against it. We know what the law says in regard to the pay- 
ment of mileage. We are entitled to it at the regular session 
and notnow. We are voting ourselves special favors in a finan- 
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cial way under circumstances that are not at all pleasant, to sa ; 


the least. I think it is bad policy on our part; itis acting in 
faith. The amount involved is inconsiderable, but the measure 
is yery objectionable, and I want the privilege of recording my 


vote against it. 

Mr. RRIS: I wish to inquire of the Senator from Mis- 

souri, for I was not a vary. careful listener to the joint resolution, 
whether he understands the measure to provide for the payment 
of mileage to the extraordinary session and also to the regular 
session. 
Mr. VEST. Oh, no. I stated distinctly that we were antici- 
pating our mileage; that is to say, we are changing the opera- 
tion of the law that gives us the mileage on the first Monday of 
December, and taking it now. That is whatI was speaking of. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I have but to undd, Mr. President, that 
there is no gentleman occupying a seat on this floor who needs 
the funds more than I do; but I am in full sympathy with the 
view expressed by the Senator from Missouri, and I think I can 
wait } 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think the people of the United 
States understand that a servant, public or private, is entitled 
to his pay when he has earned it. The arrangement was for this 
sum to be paid the first Monday of December next, at the be- 
ginning of the next session, because that was supposed to be the 
time when the law was passed that we should do the traveling 
for which we were to be compensated as a part of our salary. 
Now we have done it at midsummer, and when we have done it 
at midsummer we are as much entitled to it at midsummer as 
N other servant who has done his work. 

do not think that the people of the United States are affected 
by the small gibes on this subject. The Senators who render 
this service of legislation to the country, to their States, and 
to the American people, do it at an immense pecuniary cost. 
am one of the least conspicuous in my profession of the law of the 
members upon this floor, but I could easily earn, working only nine 
months in the year, never working evenings, selecting only from 
professional employment offered to me that which was agreeable, 
without any drudgery, five times the amount of my salary. I 
could have earned this summer but for this session three times 
the amount of my salary as a Senator. 

There is a great compensation and satisfaction in holding this 
office of public honor, in the opportunity for large usefulness, in 
the opportunity to deal with the things which are great and per- 
manent in their importance, which no money can measure; and 
I am not to be understood as saying that, when any Senator for 
the living salary with which he can pay his board in Washington, 
acts.asa legislator for 65,000,000 of people, and represents a sover- 
eign State of two or three or five million pople; he is making asac- 
rifice. It is not that the compensation which comes for any use- 
ful service here is abundant, but it is not in the line of money. 
I do not believe that any American citizen whose judgment or 

inion is respectable takes any other view of it. en the 
Tittle hundred or two dollars which is a part of our that 
is assigned under the form of mileage has been earned, I think I 
am as much entitled to receive it as any workman on afarm or in 
a mill; and I propose to pursue the same policy in regard to 
both. Iam struggling to bring about a condition of things by 
which the workmen in our mills and on our farms can get 
promptly their wages, and that they may have an opportunity to 

resume their earnings. The same principle.applies to me that 
applies to them. 

r. VEST. Mr. President, I did not care to discuss this ques- 
tion. I simply desired to state what my own action upon it would 
be, and not even to call for the yeas and nays. I am utterly in- 
different as to what can be said in regard to my motives in the 
matter, because I am satisfied with those motives for myself. 
That is the important matter to me. 

At a time of great distress, when the Lied 1 7 of the country are 
looking to us for immediate relief if poss ble, and when, from 
circumstances I do not care to discuss, it is almost impossible for 
us to come to a conclusion, I do not think it is in good taste, to 
use no stronger expression, to attend to our own financial con- 
eee yuan to say nothing else, we aro unable to give relief to 

e people. 

that the Senator from Massachusetts saysis doubtless true: 
as to his being able to make a much larger amount by his pro- 
fessional pursuits outside of the Senate; and yet the fact remains 


that none of us are here by coercion, and that whenever coercion: 


is employed it is by the people in relieving us from these respon- 
sibilities.. Weassume theri voluntarily and generally hold on to 
them. That is unquestionable. When we took this office we 
knew the law or we are not fit to be here. We knew that our 
salaries and our mileage were payable at a certhin time, and to 
change the time of payment is as much an attack upon the priu- 
ciple of observing the law as it is written by the lawmakers as 
if we should now vote ourselves back salaries or should change 
the contract as put in the statute between ourselyes and the peo- 


r 


ple in any other respect. If we now vote ourselves this mileage, 
in advance of the time when it is due to us, we change that con- 
tractor use the power the people have given us to take money 
out of the public Treasury before the time when it ought to be 
taken out under the established law for our own benefit. I need 
this money as much as any man living, I think I can safely say. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY} asks me what has 
been the oan I do not know that there has been any prece- 
dent established on the question. I recollect that I attended a 
called session the first time Lever appeared in the Senate Cham- 
ber. It was the session called by President Hayes in the spring 
of 1879. We did not vote ourselves any mileage then in advance, 
I recollect distinctly, and the books of the financial clerk in the 
Secretary’s office will show it, that we got no mileage until we 
met in regular session in December, I do not want to be either 
sensational, dramatic, or oratorical; but this country is now in a 
financial condition unprecedented, the people are demanding 
bread literally and looking to Congress for relief, and we are 
unable to do anything except to give ourselves our mileage three 
months in advance of the time fixed by law. ~ 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I suppose it will be by this time 
pretty generally recognized that this is but an extension in 
advance of the regular session beginning in December; that as 
we have paid our mileage expenses in coming, we are here to 
perform the duties which we should perform at a regular ses- 
sion, so far as they may be now discharged; and we are just as 
well entitled to our mileage as if it were a regular session. 

Mr. VEST. How as to the law? 

Mr. VILAS. The law is made by Congress and was intended 
to be applied according to the circumstances, as was well stated 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. Now, What is the practical 
pense of this matter to the people? If we anticipate we simply 

aye the money three or four months in advance, 8 
three. We then might impose a burden on the people if the 
Treasury was obliged to borrow the money at interest in order 
to discharge this mileage. If it is shown that the national debt 
will be increased by the payment of this money out of the Treasury 
now instead of in December we should be imposing some burden 
uponthe people. Unless bonds are to be issued whereby there is 
interest to be imposed upon the people it makes no difference 
whatever to them. It seems to me that the reason is so plain 
that we ought all to agree upon it without any more discussion. 

Mr. "ALDRICH. I think the semiofficial statement—I say 
semiofficial on account of the relation which the Senator from 
Wisconsin recently held to the Administration—that this is to 
be a continuous session of Con „ will be more unwelcome to 
the people of the United States than the payment of any sum to 
Congress on account of mileage. -I am very sorry thata Demo- 
cratic Senator so near the National Administration as the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin should have felt obliged at this time in the 
session to say that we are here to stay permanently. As I have 
said, that statement will be very unwelcome to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Missouri speaks of the con- 
tract and the law. I do not think it is at all well settled by law 
that the mileage is not payable until the next session. The act 
of 1856 so regulates it, but there is a later act, the act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1857. I will read both. The first says: 


Mileage for two sessions only, to be paid in the following manner, to wit: 
On the first day of each regular session each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate shall receive his mile for one session; and atthe beginning of 
the second regular session of the Congress each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate receive his mileage for such second session. 

But that was changed in 1857. Both these sections are in the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, under the head of “Compensation 
of Members of Congress,” on the 59th page. The act of 1857 
provides that— 

On the first day of the first session of each Congress 

Not the regular, but.“ the first session of each Congress 


or as soon thereafter as he may be in attendance and apply, each Sena- 
tor, Representative; and Delegate shall receive his mileage as now allowed 


by law; and on the first day of the second, or any subsequent session, he 


shali receive his miieage as now allowed. 

That was the aet of December 23, 1857. I do not think it is at 
all plain that this joint resolution is necessary. I suppose, how- 
ever, it was considered proper to it and it is before the Sen- 
ate. But it seems to me that the last law, passed in 1857, clearly 
carries out the views of the Senator from Massachusetts by stat- 
ing the true object, which is to pay mileage as soon as possible 


after the Senator and Representatives hive paid it out of their 
lown pockets. 


Mr. VILAS. I merely wish to add, with reference to what the 
ee berate Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]: has 
said, that the observation which [made with regard to the contin- 
uance of the mt session was neither uttered as a friend of the 
Administration nor as an expression of judgment on my part of 
what ought to be done, but merely to indicate that it is obvi- 
ous we have a good deal of business before us. 


* 


Mr. ALDRICH. I feel reassured. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, according to my view of this mat- 
ter the law as it stands—the spirit of the law, its proper inter- 

retation—is that the membersshall have mileage for coming to 
A to perform the dutiesrequired. What else is it given 
for? If a man is elected to the Senate or the other House of 
Congress, and charged with the duty of coming here, the law 
provides him with the meansof coming. Itis not at one session 
or unother. The term “regular” is employed, but the object of 
the law is to bring the servants of the people here to the place 
of performing their duty, and it is a pronor law. The people of 
this country are not disposed to quibble about small matters for 
the convenience and necessities of public business; they want 
to see every Senator here and every member of Congress. They 
are able to pay them a reasonable compensation, and they desire 
them to be in sympathy with their needs in earnestly seeking 
some method of relief. 

Lam willing, Mr. President, to vote for mileage for every serv- 
ant of the people to perform his duty when the people require 
him to do it, and to furnish him with the means and appliances 
to do it. This is not a body of rich men, or the representatives 
of the wealthy; they are the servants of the people, with the 
right and duty im upon Congress to furnish them every 
means and every facility to perform their duty to the people. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move the indefinite postponement of the 

_ further consideration of the joint resolution, and I call for the 
eas and nays upon the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the joint resolution be indefinitely postponed; and on 
that motion demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were 
present I should-vote “ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired on all 
such questions with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TuRPIE]. If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
P lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. Ifhiscolleague will permit me, 
I should like to vote. 

Mr. QUAY. I have no objection. I have no doubt if my col- 
league were present he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

r. BUTLE I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to inquire if the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL] is recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont is 
not recorded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Having a general pair with the Senator from 
Vermont, and not being absolutely certain as to how either heor 
I would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. I am incelined, 
however, to think that if I should vote at all I should vote nay,” 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. HUNTON], and I therefore do not vote. If he were 
present I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 42; as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Bate, 8 — Sith, 
Berry, * er, Smiti 
Coke, McPherson, Perkins, Vest. 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich, e. Jones, Nev. Shoup, 
Blackburn, Sura 5 Stockuridge 

on. 
Butler, Gray, M. an, Teller, y 
Call, ale, Manderson, Vilas, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon 
Chandler, Hawley, Paimer, White, Cal. 
Cockrell, Higgins, Pasco, White, La. 
Culiom, Power, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Hoar, Roach, 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Allen, Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. Ransom, 
Brice, Dolph, organ, Squire, 
Caifery, George, Morrill, Turpie, 
Camden, Gordon, M y, Vance, 
Cameron, Gorman, Pettigrew, Voorh 
Colquitt, Harris, Platt, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hunton, Proctor, Wiison. 
Davis, Martin, Quay, 
So the motion to postpone indefinitely was not agreed to. 


The eae resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CHiPal\N. 

from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intel- 
ligence of the death of the Hon. J. Logan Chan late a Rep- 


Am 


resentative from the State of Michigan, and transmitted the ac- 


tion of the House thereon. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Task that the resolutions of the House of > 
Representatives be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate 5 of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


AUGUST 17, 1893. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with deep regret and profound sor- 
row of the death of the Hon. J. Bogan Chipman, late a Representative from 
the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine members of the House be appointed by 
the Speaker to act with such Senators as may be selected, to attend the 
funeral of the d . and that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House shall 
take order for superintending the funeral; and the necessary expenses at- 
tending the execution of this order shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resvlved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate to the Senate a copy 
of these resolutions, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respact the House do now adjourn. 

In accordance with the above resolutions, the Speaker announced the fol- 
lowing committee on the part of the House: 

Mr. WRADOOK of Michigan, Mr. WHITING of Michigan, Mr. MCMILLIN of 
Tennessee, Mr. GORMAN of Michigan, Mr. CARUTH of Kentucky, Mr. CANNON 
of Illinois, Mr. POWERS of Vermont, Mr. HAUGEN of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
AITKEN of Michigan. 


Mr.McMILLAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk, and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the announce- 
aoe < — — of Hon. J. Logan Chipman, late a Representative from the 

Resolved, That the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for the appointment of a joint committee to attend the 
funeral of the deceased at his late residence in the State of Michigan, and 
that the committee on the part of the Senate, consisting of five Senators, be 
appointed by the Presiding Omlcer. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the House 

of Representatives. 
_ The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and the Presid- 
ing Officer appointed as the committee on the part of the Senate, 
under the second resolution, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. 
VILAS, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr. WHITE of California. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
b the memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate do now 

journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Friday, August 18, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 17, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Scott Wike, of Illinois, to be Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to succeed Oliver L. Spaulding, resigned. 
FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 
Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio, to be First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, to succeed Asa C. Matthews, resigned. b 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
James F. Tillman, of Tennessee, to be Register of the Tieas- 
ury, to succeed William S. Rosecrans, resigned. 
SECOND COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY., ,„ 
Charles H. Mansur, of Missouri, to be Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury, to succeed Benjamin F. Gilkeson, resigned, 
THIRD AUDITOR. 
Samuel Blackwell, of Alabama, to be Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, to succeed William H. Hart, resigned. 
FOURTH AUDITOR. 
Charles B. Morton, of Maine, to be Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury, to succeed John R. Lynch, resigned. 
DEPUTY FIRST AUDITOR. 
Robert M. Cousar, of Tennessee, to be deputy first auditor 
of the Treasury, to succeed Alexander F. Me resigned. 
DEPUTY SECOND AUDITOR, 
John C. Edwards, of Illinois, to be aiai second auditor of 
the Treasury, to succeed J. H. Franklin, resigned. 
DEPUTY THIRD AUDITOR. 


e W. Sanderlin, of North Carolina, to be depu 


Georg third 
auditor of the Treasury, to succeed A. D. Shaw, . 
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DEPUTY FOURTH AUDITOR. 
Elliott N. Bowman, of Indiana, to be deputy fourth auditor 


of the Treasury, to succeed Andrew J. Whitaker, resigned. 
DEPUTY AUDITOR FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
William G. Crawford, of Louisiana, to be deputy auditor of 
the Treas for the Post-Office Department, to succeed John I. 
Rankin, resigned. 
CONSULS. 
H. Clay Armstrong, of Auburn, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Grenoble, France, to which office he was appointed dur- 
the last recess of the Senate. 
ewton P. ashing. ot Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be consul of the 
United States at Dublin, Ireland, to which office he was ap- 
potea during the last recess of the Senate, vice John J. Piatt, 


Benninga R. Bedle, of Jersey City, N. J., to be consul of 
the Uuited States at Sheffield, England, to which office he was 
appointed aring the last recess of the Senate, vice Benjamin 
Folsom, 2 

John P. her, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of 
the United States at Cognac, France, to which office he was aj 

inted durin 2 5 last recess of the Senate, vice William S. 

ton, recalled. 

Frank H. Brooks, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Trieste, Austria, to which office he was appointed dur- 

the last recess of the Senate, vice James F. Hartigan, re- 
ed. 

Francois X. Belleau, of Lewiston, Me.,to be consul of the 
United States at Three Rivers, Canada, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry M. 

oore, recalled. 

George W. Bell, of South Bend, Wash., to be consul of the 
United States at Sydney, New South Wales, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wil- 
liam us, recalled. 

Charles H. Benedict, of St. Paul, Minn., to be consul of the 
United States at Cape Town, Africa, to which office he was a 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice George F. 

ollis, resigned. 

W. S. Campbell, of New York city, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Newcastle, England, to which office he was ap- 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Horace W. 

etealf, r ed. 

Jacob T. Child, of Richmond, Mo., to be consul of the United 
States at Hankow, China, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry W. Andrews, re- 

ed. 

John W. Coppinger, of Alton, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Toronto, Canada, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ig tho last recess of the Senate, vice Charles R. Pope, recalled. 

ward P. Crane, of Pittsburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 


States at Hanover, Germany, to which office he was appointed | 


during the last recess of the Senate. . 

Louis S. Delaplaine, jr., of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of 
the United States at Demerara, Guiana, to which office he was = 
ne pe during the last recess of the Senate, vice Philip Carroll, 
recalled. 

James A. Demorest, of Plainfield, N. J., to be consul of the 
United States at Brockville, Canada, to which office he was ap- 
pania during the last recess of the Senate, vice James F. Ellis, 
recalled. : 

Edward Downes, of New Haven, Conn., to be consul of the 
United States at Amsterdam, Netherlands, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Theo- 
dore M. Schleier, recalled. 

Otto Doederlein, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Leipsic, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
aoe the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry W. Diedrich, 


Matthew M. Duffie, of Princeton, Ark., to be consul of the 
United States at Winnipeg, Manitoba, to which office he was 
3 during the last recess of the Senate, vice James W. 

ant deceased. 

illiam C. Emmet, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Aix la Chapelle, Germany, to which office he was ap- 
inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Johnson Brig- 

m, recalled. 

James C. Fox, of Rochester, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Antigua, West Indies, to which office he was appointed 


e the last recess of the Senate, vice John P. Eirich, re- 


Eugene Germain, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be consul of the 
United States at Zurich, Switzerland, to which office he was = 
poea Suro the last recess of the Senate, vice George L. 

atlin, recalled. 

Max Goldfinger, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of the 


United States at Mannheim, Germany, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice John F, 

Vinter, recalled. 

Michael J. Hendrick, of Union Springs, N. Y., to be corsul of 
the United States at Belleville, Canada, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel H. 

neen, recalled. > 

Norfleet Harris, of Greensboro, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Leeds, England, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing = last recess of the Senate, vice Francis H. Wigfall, re- 
signed. 

J. Hampton Hoge, of Roanoke, Va., to be consul of the United 
Stites at Amoy, China, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice Edward Bedloe, recalled. 

J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Ningpo, China, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice John Fowler, recalled. 

George Horton, of Chicago, III., to be consul of the United 
States at Athens, Greece, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Irving J. Manatt, recalled. 

Anthony Howells, of Massillon, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Cardiff, Wales, to which office he was appointed 
ee the last recess of the Senate, vice Walter E. Howard, 


Theodore Huston, of Macomb, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Paso del Norte, Mexico, to which office he was a 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Archibald J. 

ampson, recalled. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, of Lewisburg, Pa., tobe consul of the United 
Stites at Santiago de Cuba, to which office he was appointed 
auring i the last recess of the Senate, vice Albert S. Twitchell, 
re £ 

Frank E. Hyde, of Hartford, Conn., to be consul of the United 
States at Lyons, France, to which office he was appointed during 
iho lasy recess of the Senate, vice Edmund B. Fairfield, re- 

ed. 

William H. Jacks, of Logansport, Ind., to be consul of the 
United States at London, Ontario, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Hiram Z. Leon- 
ard, recalled. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Woodstock, New Brunswick, to which office he was ap- 

ointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Walter T. 

‘ownshend, recalled. $ 

Alfred C. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be consul of the 
United States at Stuttgart, Germany, to which office he was a 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Ferdinand C. 
Gottschalk, recalled. : 

Harvey Johnson, of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Antwerp, Belgium, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice George F. Lincoln, re- 


| called. 


Ralph Johnson, of Buffalo, N. V., to be consul of the United 
States at Fort Erie, Ontario, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Ossian Bedell, recalled. 

Thomas C. Jones, of Frankfort, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Funchal, Madeira, to which office he was appointed 
cueing. the last recess of the Senate, vice John F. Healey, re- 

ed. 

William F. Kemmler, of Columbus, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Horgen, Switzerland, to which office he was ap- 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles A. 

Yortriede, recalled. 

Frederick W. Kickbusch, of Wausau, Wis., to be consul of the 
United States at Stettin, Germany, to which office he was a; 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice James C. Kel- 
ogg, resigned. 

Warner S. Kinkead, of Shelb; Ə, Ky., to be consul of the 
United States at Southampton, england, to which office he was 
appointed duri ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Jasper P. 
Bradley, recalled. 

John B. Laguaite, of New Orleans, La., to be consul of the 
United States at Martinique, West Indies, to which office he was 
8 during the last recess of the Senate, vice Alfred B. 

eevil, recalled. 

Peter Lieber, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be consul of the United 
States at Dusseldorf, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Soren Listoe, recalled. 

Benjamin Lenthier, of Lowell, Mass., to be consul of the United 
States at Sherbrooke, Quebec, to which office he was appointed 
re the last recess of the Senate, vice James A. Wood, re- 
called. 

Joel Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt., to be consul of the United 
States at Coaticook, Canada, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Alfred W. Street, re- 


called. 
Frank C. McGhee, of Meridian, Miss., to be consul of the United 
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States at Huddersfield, England, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice William P. Smyth, re- 


called. 

C. F. Macdonald, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States, at Hamilton, Canada, to which office he was appoimted 
8 7 the last recess of the Senate, vice William Monaghan, re- 


led, 

James H. Madden, of Danville, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Smyrna, Turkey, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice William C. Emmet, trans- 
ferred to Aix la Chapelle. 

George G. Mathews, jr., of Santos, Fla., to be consul of the 
United States at Para, Brazil, to which office he was appointed 
aey the last recess of the Senate, vice James M. Ayres, re- 

ed, 

William J. Maynard, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the 
United States at Milan, Italy, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice George W. Pepper, 
recalled. . 

John R. Mobley, of Waco, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Baracoa, Cuba, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice William B. Dickey, recalled. 

James C. Monaghan, of Lonsdale, R. I., to be consul of the 
United States at Chemnitz, Germany, to which office he was ap- 
poned during the last recess of the Senate, vice John A. Barnes, 
recalled. 

Julius Muth, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Magdeburg, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
Aung ene last recess of the Senate, vice Albert H. Washburn, 
re 4 

Charles A. O'Connor, of Manchester, N. H., to be consul of the 
United States at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Grenville 
James, transferred to Woodstock. 

Frederick Opp, of Llano, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
Seen Pass last recess of the Senate, vice Charles W. Erdman, 
reca . 2 

D. J. Partello, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the 
United States at Sonneburg, Germany, to which office he was a 
es during the last recess of the Senate, vice David S. K. 

nick, recalled. 

John Patton, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the United States 
at Amherstburg, Ontario, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice James W. Hine, recalled. 

Lars S. Reque, of Decorah, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Rotterdam, Netherlands, to which office he was a 
pointed during the last. recess of the Senate, vice Walter E. 
Gardner, resign=d. 

Benjamin H. Ridgely, of Louisville, Ky., to be consul of the 
United States at Geneva, Switzerland, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the lastrecess of the Senate, vice Roland J. Hem- 
mick, recalled. 

William H. Robertson, of the District of Columbia, to be con- 
sul of the United States at Hamburg, Germany, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wil- 
liam R. Estes, recalled. 

Alexander S. Rosenthal, of New York City, N. Y., to be con- 
sul of the United States at Leghorn, Italy, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Radcliffe H. 

ord, recalled. 

Andrews A. St. John, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States at Batavia, Java, to which office he was appointed 
8 ge last recess of the Senate, vice Bradstreet S. Rairden, 
recalled. 

George W. Savage, of Rahway, N. J., to be consul of the United 
States at Dundee, Scotland, to which office he was appointed dur- 

ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Arthur B. Wood, recalled. 
k Charles Schaefer, of Sedgwick, Kans., to be consul of the 
United States at Vera Cruz, Mexico, to which office he was a 

ointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Harrison 
Williams, transferred to San José, Costa Rica. 

W. H. Seymour, of Livingston, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Palermo, Italy, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing sne last recess of the Senate, vice Horace C. Pugh, recalled. 

enry O. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Santos, Brazil, to which office he was appointed 
ae the last recess of the Senate, vice Edwin A. Berry, re- 
ed. 

Henry M. Smythe, of Graham, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Fuchau, China, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel L. Gracey, recalled. 

esse W. Sparks, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., to be consul of the 
United States at Piedras Negras, Mexico, to which office he was 


James B. Taney, of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of the 
United States at Belfast, Ireland, to which office he was ap- 
8 during the lust recess of the Senate, vice Samuel G. Ruby, 

Marshall P. Thatcher, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the 
United States at Windsor, Ontario, to which office he was a 
poutoa during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles D. 

oalyn, recalled. 

Samuel Thanhouser, of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Matamoras, Mexico, to which office he was bs Aceon 
eee last recess of the Senate, vice John B. Richardson, 
rec y 7 

Claude M. Thomas, of Paris, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Marseilles, France, to which office he was appointed 
ue the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles B. Trail, re- 

Francis H: Underwood, of Boston, Mass., to be consul of the 
United States at Leith, Scotland, to which office he was ap- 
potion Tunng the last recessof the Senate, vice Wallace Bruce, 
resigned. 

Lucien J. Walker, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Cork, Ireland, to which office he was appointed 
pare the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry G. Kress, re- 
called. 

Wendell C. Warner, of Yorkshire, N. V., to be consul of the 
United States at Tunstall, England, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice William Bur- 
gess, resigned. 

Charles W. Whiley, jr., of Lewes, Del., to be consul of the 
United States at St. Etienne, France, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Francis B, 
Loomis, recalled. 

John M. Wiley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Bordeaux, France, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Horace G. 
rec illed. 

Harrison R. Williams, of St. Louis, Mo., to be consul of the 
United States at San Jose, Costa Rica, to which office he was ap- 

inted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Beckford 

ackey, recalled. 
COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 

William H. Pugh, of Ohio, to be commissioner of customs, to 

succeed Samuel V. Holliday, resigned. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Harry H. Kain, of Mississippi, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississippi, to succeed 
himself. Term expired. 

David G. Browne, of Montana, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Montana and Idaho, in the State of Montana, to 
succeed Jeremiah Suliivan, whose term of office expired by limi- 
tation March 27, 1893. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Richard Dalton, of Missouri, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, to succeed James 
1855 hurchill, whose commission expired by limitation April 3, 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 17, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Vermont, in the State of Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, August 17, 1893. 


Tho House met at 11 o'clock a. m. The Chaplain, Rev. SAM- 
UEL W. HADDAWAY, offered the following prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we bow before Thee with deep humil- 
ity of spirit this morning, recognizing that in Thy hands are the 
issues of life and death. Although we have been here less than 
two weeks, Thou hast already asserted in our midst Thy right 
and prerogative by calling away to the skies one of the members 
of this House. Gracious God! we adore Thee for his life, for his 
character, for his relations to his State and to his country, for 
his relations to his family and friends, and his relations to all 
the various departments of human life and human activity. 
Wilt Thou graciously regard his family in their sorrow, and 
comfort them with the comforts of the Holy Ghost. Wilt Thou 


appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Eugene O. 1 bless the State and the nation, and grant that his in- 


‘echét, recalled. 
XV 28 


uence may be felt long after he has disappeared from among 


owles, ` 
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us. We beseech Thee, O Lord, our Father, to impress upon 
our minds that amidst the activities of this life, when we are 


scheming ane pania for the future, in the midst of it we ma; 
be suddenly called away. Great God, have mercy upon us an 
save us for Thy name's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill {H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 

notes thereon,” and for other purposes. 

ips ns DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake to describe 
adequately the present state of the country, so graphically de- 

icted yesterday by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]; 
But I may say, in passing, that no greater contrast hasever been 
exhibited in the affairs of this nation, or perhaps any other civ- 
ilized nation, than the difference between the business 8 
of this country one year ago and what it is to-day. No period 
in our history has been characterized by so great a degree of 
prosperity and success and such promise of the continuation of 
prosperity and success as the year 1892. But to-day a far differ- 
ent state of affairs has been precipitated upon the country. 

Instead of prosperity we haveadversity atevery point; business 
is depressed in all localities; manufacturing has been suspended; 
and capital, for the fear of the future, has been locked up in the 
vaults of the banking institutions of the country. Why has this 
change taken place? The people have said tous in their discus- 
sions, in theinresolutions, and through the public press, that it is 
owing to the fact that under the laws of the United Statesa ruin- 
ous system for the purchase and accumulation of silver has been 

brought into existence. The fear has taken hold of the public 
mind throughout the business interests of the country that dis- 
aster is bound to follow from the accumulation of these purchases 
and from the amount of silver that is finding its way into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This has been supplemented and voiced by the message of the 
President of the United States, who has brought Congress to- 

ther for the purpose of considering this grave subject that has 
eee itself so generally on the | pees mind throughout the 
United States; and it has been urged upon the attention of Con- 
gress by the press of the country, by the resolutions of public 
and private bodies, and by the industries generally of the coun- 
try, that Congress should interpose and give promptly some 
measure of relief to the people by changing this financial sys- 
tem. That is where the fear and apprebension that stimulates 
the failure of business interests throughout the land has origi- 
nated. Itis attributed to this circumstance, and this circum- 
stance alone, so far as the discussion and consideration of it have 
been placed before the public, and the expressions which have 
been voiced, too, by the businessinterests of the land on the sub- 
ject. 

; This accumulation, of course, as is well known and conceded, 
has been made during a period covered by the last fourteen 
ears. It originated under the act of 1878 providing that the 
vernment should purchase not less than two nor more than 
four million ounces of silver per month and coin it into silver 
dollars. The object of this law, of course, Mr. Speaker, I am 
aware, was to put this silver into a condition to be circulated in 
the country. It was expected, upon the parity between the metals 
then adopted and provided for in that act, that it would circu- 
late; that the silver that should be purchased by the Treasury 
Department under the law and coined into money would, under 
thecircumstances, go into general circulation and become a part 
of the money of the country. It was no tof this legislation 
that the silver should be thus purchased and the accumulation 
should remain in the 3 but the expectation was that 
it should be used when coined, as silver had been previously 
used in the history of the country,as a part of the circulating 
medium. 

But in this respect a great disappointment has resulted, and 
unlooked-for trouble has arisen out of the purchase and accumula- 
tion of silver in the Treasury. Instead of going into the general 
circulation of the country, it has gone into the Treasury and 
there remains as acold, useless article, so far as the circulating 
medium of the country is concerned. Comparatively little of it 
has gone into circulation. The people have rejected it. They 
have e from the fall in the value of silver its depreciat- 
ing effects, until they have become convinced, and the expres- 
sions they have used in calling on Congress to repeal the law of 


1890 show the fact that only in this manner can relief from the | 


CC Congress is asked to the 
* 


for the purpose of giving you the which he has given to 
the country up to the 1st day of July as to the accumulation of 
these purchases and the condition at that date of the Treasury 


on that account. From that statement it appears that in the 
Treasury there was on the Ist day of July, 1893, and probably the 
amount has not been substantially varied from that rt thesum 
of $374,158,651. The Secretary states that at that time there 
was of uncoined silver bullion on hand the sum of $118,173,820, 
making a gross aggregate amount of silver and of silver bullion 
coined and uncoined in the Treasury of the United States on the 
Ist day of July, 1893, $482,282,471. 

This has appalled the people ef the United States—certainly the 
people engaged in the various business interests and in the finan- 
cial operations throughout the United States. They apprehend 
with these startling figures before them thatif this continues noth- 
ing but bankruptcy and destruction of business can be expected 
from the accumulation of silver and the uses which ara being 
made of it. For that renson fear hes paralyzed business and they 
have joined—the people who are concerned in these interests 
have joined in the appeal to Congress to repeal the law and strike 
from the statute books the provision under which the purchase 
of silver is made by the act of 1890. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this isa larger amount of silver accumu- 
lated in the Treasury of the United States, notwithstanding all 
that has been said here during this discussion, than is found in 
the treasury of any government on the faca of the earth with 
which the United States have any relations of trade or business. 
Reference has been made to France as a country that maintains 
a large silver circulation, and undoubtedly that is a fact; but it 
is all on the basis of the value of the silver as it was valued 
prior to 1873. But the Bank of France contains no such amount 
of silver as is found in the Treasury of the United States. The 
amount of silver in the Bank of France is stated by a circular 
sent out from a bank at San Francisco to amount to the sum of 
$232,280,000, making less than one-half the amountof silver that 
has found its way and has accumulated in the Treasury of the 
United States under existing Jaw. This sum multiplied. by two 
gives a total of $464,560,000, while we have in the Treasury of 
the United States of silver, coined and uncoined, the sum of 
$482,282,471. 

Now; while these purchases have been going cn at the market 
prices, silver has been steadily falling step by step until it has 
reached a point where it is vastly inferior in point of value to 
the standard of value that prevailed at the time the act of 1878 
was enacted, and also when the act of 1890 was enacted, and the 
consequence is that by the mere fall in market value these large 
purchases and this vast accumulation of silver in the Treasury 
entails a loss resulting to the Government, and of course to the 
people of the United States, of more than one hundred millions 
of dollars, as this amount has been estimated and stated by 
public sources and in the public press. 

Here is a loss which is of course irretrievable, im upon 
the people by the mere purchase of this useless article of silver, 
as it has proved, by its continuation in the Treasury of the United 
States, and by the failure of every effort that has been made to 
force it into circulation or to induce the people of the country to 
receive and use itascurrency. Even those whoare héreadyocat- 
ing before this House the continuation of this policy of silver 

urchases are not, in their localities, receiving t ver dollar 

or which they express so much admiration, and are not putting 
and keeping it in circulation in their localities; not a bit of it. 
They reject it asemphatically, asdecidedly, andas determinedly 
as the people of any other part of the United States reject it. 
They understand that for the purposes of a circulating medium 
it has objectionable qualities, so far as value is concerned, and so 
far as its ponderosity is concerned, which render it really im- 
practicable for a large amount of it to go into the circulation of 
the country. 

If the silver dollar that is coined out of the bullion purchased 
by the Treasury was so acceptable, so advantageous to the coun- 
try, we would naturally suppose that these gentlemen who rep- 
resent silver localities, the silver-producing portions of the coun- 
try, would be the first to endeavor to put this silver into circu- 
lation in their own localities; but there is not one of them who 
is willing to touch it for this purpose. What they desire, and 
what they have endeavored to maintain and “tn eg" upon the 
institutions and Jaws of the country, is to furnish a market for 
the purchase of this silver, utterly regardless of the interests of 
the poe or the use which the purchaser may make of it. 

There has been no enterprise with which the Government has 
been connected in any form, directly or indirectly, since its 
foundation, that has involved so a loss out of the transac- 
tions through which it has as the loss arising out of the 

of this silver b n and the coining of these silver 
ollars; and if these purchases under the act. of 1890 are to be 
continued and protracted indefinitely of course no one can say 


~ 
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how far these losses are yet to be multiplied or to what extent 
they may be found to operate as a pall upon the business inter- 


ests of the country. : 

But this is not the main reason for which the people have 
risen in their might, because of the disturbances of their busi- 
ness and the disaster to their affairs, to ask Congress to relieve 
them from the continued purchase of this silver bullion and the 
2 of these silver dollars. It has been because they fear 
that the time is at hand—if not immediately, that it is near at 
hand—when this silver will be forced upon the country in the 
way of redeeming silver certificatesand Treasury notes, and in 
that way depreciating necessarily the circulating medium of the 
land. 


This is the menace that has been made to business. Business 
has felt the effects that have been indicated in the reports we 
have received from so many quarters of the country, and the 
people have appealed to Congress to protect them by the repeal 
of this act of 1890, which is the successor of the law of 1878, to 
strike out this purchasing power, or to repeal the act entirely, 
without permitting the preceding law to be restored, so that 
business will go on upon the lines on which it has previously 
been transacted, and so that the confidence of the country shall 
be restored. - yt 

That this is not an unfounded fear will be sustained by the 
last section of the act of 1890, which authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to go on and coin the silver bullion that may be 

urchased under its provisions, for the very purpose of redeem- 
85 and paying off these silver notes issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. The language of the third section is this: 

The Secretary of the Treas shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of 
the silver bullion purchased er the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars, until the ist day of veo 1891, and after that time he shail 
coin, of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of the act, as much 

as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for. 

It is true that the executive department, under the preceding 
Administration, and under the announcement made more re- 
cently by President Cleveland, has asserted the determination 
to redeem these notes only in the gold coin of the United States; 
but there is a danger, under this authority, although it may be 
a danger of a remote character, that these bills will be ulti- 
mately redeemed in the silver dollars that are coined and to be 
coined under its provisions; and the greater itsincrease, the 
larger the purchases that maybe made, the greater the number 
of these silver dollars that shall be coined for the of 
meeting this exigency, the more menacing is the situation to 
the business interests of the country, and the more alarming 
and the greater the determination therefore of the business in- 
terests and of the wid se generally of the country to resist this 
possibility, this liability to loss, by asking Congréss to repeal 
this act of 1890. 

Now, upon this subject we see by what has 3 during 
the present year how easily the people are startled by a fear 
that this silver, debased as it is, deficient as it is in quality, shall 
be made the basis of paying off these notes. They saw in the 
early spring it was reported, whether truthfully or not is not a 
matter to be considered here, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had determined to pay off these silver obligations in the silver 
dollars of the United States under the authority of these two 
acts; and what was the effect? Why, it startled the business in- 
terests of this country throughout its entire limits. It startled 
the holders of the obligations of the United States in foreign 
countries, and, ppan the assertion that the possibility of this con- 
tingency might be reached, our securities were sent home. 

Other obligations were placed before the Secretary for re- 
demption toa large amount. Gold was taken out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States and found its way into the hands of 
local creditors and largely into the hands of creditors in wong, 
countries, until nearly $70,000,000 of gold was taken from 

Treasury of the United States, apparently under this fear aroused 
by this simple statement in the papers that the use of the silver 
dollar would be made in the redemption of the silver notes and 
silver certificates of the United States. 

It is true that this was followed, very soon afterwards—perhaps 
as soon as that could be done in the nature of things—by the an- 
nouncement of President Cleveland that no such redemption of 
these obligations should take place; that they should be redeemed 
in the gold coin of the United States, the coin of the business 
world with which the United States and its people are connected; 
and, of course, that tended to restore the confidence of the people 
in the assurance of the Government that there was no immediate 
danger from this source, 

But, after all, it did not remove the fear that had impressed 
itself upon the minds of the business interests of the country 
poets there would bs or agp es gale roort to me Biror dollar 

or the purpose of making these emptions. contingency 
was before the public mind in which that might become neces- 


sary—and it is before the public mind to-day—that the gold coin 
of the Treasury Department may be withdrawn,or withdrawn 
to such an extent that the Secretary of the Treasury would not 
feel at liberty to pay out any more of it in the redemption of 
these silver certificates and silver notes; and then what is the 
alternative? And it will be remembered that.the greater the 
increase of these accumulations in the Treasury, the greater 
the circulation of these Treasury notes, the greater must neces- 
ee be the danger. 

Why, if this contingency, if this need should occur, then there 
is nothing in the Treasury by which the Treasurer could pay 
these obligations except these silver dollars, and necessarily he 
must resort to them; so that the assurance of President Cleve- 
land, given no doubt in the utmost good faith, for the purpose of 
sustaining and declaring his own convictions upon this subject, 
fails to restore the confidence of the people, and fails to restore 
the prosperity of the business interests of this country. They 
have continued to be drooping, not simply under the apprehen- 
sion that a panic might be upon us, but a panic is already here. 
It has been here for weeks, and it has only been aggravated in 
its existence from week to week since its inception. 

The people are fearful, not of the good intentions of the Exec- 
utive department of the United States, but fearful that the con- 
tingenoy will arise, that the time will come, when these bills 
and notes will be redeemed only in silver coin, and the valua- 
tion of all merchandise and all property correspondingly dimin- 
ished in value by the fact that this coin will form substantially 
the controlling basis of our circulation. It is this fear no mat- 
ter what has been said here repeatedly on the floor of this House 
in this discussion—it is this fear that we may reach this point 
that prevents the business interests of the country from emanci- 
pating themselves from the state of things that have depressed 
them, and restore confidence to the institutionsand finances of the 
country, by which prosperity would be again assured and the 
business interests of the country would resume that activity and 
prosperity that characterized them in some measure in the year 
1892 


We have been referred in the course of this discussion to the 
institutions of other countries—to India, to France, and other 
countries—that haye made silver the basisof their circulation. 
But there is no country in the world, either ancient or modern, 
that has been referred to in the course of this discussion that 
has -purshased silver or purchased any other commodity that 
might be coined into money, and that then coined it at sucha 
ratio and under such circumstances as prevented it from going 
into circulation and assured its accumulation in the departments 
of their own government. 

These coins are not intended to be purchased for the purpose 
of accumulating in this manner. They are intended as a basis 
of circulation, as forming a part of the amount in circulation 
and exchange in the transactions of the business of the country. 
But this intention has been entirely frustrated in this instance. 
These coins have not gone into circulation, with the exception 
of about 100,000,000, as shown by the Treasury report, which con- 
tains the statement in the report to which 1 have referred. It 
says: 

The amount of circulation on the Ist day of July was $122,430,011. 


And this included not only the silver dollars, but the subsid- 
iary silver which so long has formed a part, and an important 
part, of the circulating medium of the United States. 

Now, it is with this state of facts before us that the people 
have concluded that the only chance for relief, the only chance 
for restoring the prosperity of the country, is the repeal of this 
law that Congress has been called to act in their behalf in this 
capacity. They look to no other source for relief; they can 
expect it from no other quarter. If these purchases and these 
accumulations must go forward the amount of silver that is in 
the Treasury of the United States must be used, or the property 
must accumulate as long as this act is allowed to remain in 
existence. 

If this Congress is not disposed to clean itout and arrest these 
purchases and in that manner terminate, so faras it may be done, 
this menace to the business interests of the country, other Con- 
gresses will be selected by the people of the United States, whose 
qucewent requires this action to be had and the neglect of whose 

terests may soon exasperate them to such an extent as to bring 
other Representatives here who, without reluctance, will adopt 
such measures as will carry out what they believe to be the true 
py for the interest of the people and relieve them from this 

ear that has paralyzed the business of the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of this state of things what do we 
see here? Why, the gentlemen who represent the silver inter- 


ests of the country, or more particularly the silver localities of 
the count 
| at large; 


. come here and say to Congress and to the country 
ə will consent to the repeal of the purchasing clause 
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of the act of 1890 provided you will permit us to secure a free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at some other ratio 
not exceeding 20 to 1.” 

What is this but an aggravation of the injury? Is there any 

round for expecting that if either one of these proposed expe- 
dienteabould adoptedit would relieye the Treasury or relieve 
the people? Would the country be better off for having more 
millions of this silver in its Treasury than it is to-day for having 
nearly five hundred millions of it there? Would the people be 
induced to take those dollars after they were coined in this 
manner, if these expedients or one of them should be adopted, 
when they have not been willing to take them under the exist- 
ing conditions and provisions of law? 

learly not. The same objections would stand good in the 
- public mind against taking this coin and using it in the business 
of the country thit have heretofore prevented its going into that 
use. There has been no time in the history of this land, in the 
history of this Government, when the people or when the Con- 
gress of the United States have been ready to sanction the coin- 
age and circulation of silver, or any other money, upon a basis of 
that character, expecting that it was going to promote the busi- 
ness interests and the prosperity of the people. 

In fact, I may say that there is no land, no government, no 
people, that ever has tolerated such an abuse of the purchasing 
poran of the Government as that which has arisen under the 
aws of 1878 and of 1890. Vet, according to the expedients which 
have been pro d as a substitute for the repeal of this law, 
if those expedients or any of them should be accepted by this 
House, that abuse is to be continued. 

It is to be continued by the 3 of more silver, not sim- 
ply 4,500,000 ounces per month as under the act of 1890, but we 
are to purchaseevery dollar of silver that may be brought to the 
Treasury of the United States, no matter whether itis produced 
inthis country or not; no matter whether that purchase is in- 
tended to foster and promote the interests of the silver pro- 
ducers of the United States or not, no matter whether it is to be 
brought from Mexico or from South America or from European 
countries, wherever silver may be at band to besold upon terms 
that will render it advantageous to send it to our Treasury. 

Tnstead, then, of having about $56,000,000 of silver purchased 
a year and locked up in the Treasury of the United States we 
should, if one of these expedients is to be adopted, have proba- 
bly at least one hundred millions of silyer placed in the vaults 
of the Treasury, which would be practically and utterly as use- 
less as that which has already found its way there under the ex- 
isting laws. 

Mexico has produced nearly the same amount of silver that we 
have; it produces nearly the same amount now, nearly or about 
$50,000,000 a year, and certainly other countriesare largely pro- 
ducing silver and would have a sufficient surplus to meet any of 
the wants or demands for silver of the people of the United States. 
In that way, if this policy should be adopted of coining all the 
silver that might be brought to the Treasury of the United 
States, instead of $56,000,000 worth ofssilver a year, as we now 
have under the act of 1890, we should have at least $100,000,000 
of silver that would go into the Treasury andremain there asso 
much useless money, failing, on account of the feeling and the 
interests of the ople of the United States, to find its way asa 
circulating medium in the transaction of business. 

No, Mr. Speaker, our people are mainly honest. They are 
disposed to stand by the rules and principles of integrity, and 
not to concede or throw away those principles because their do- 
ing so may promote the interests of some particular class of indi- 
viduals or of some special locality or localities. They stand upon 
the principles of fair dealing and honesty, and they have a natural 
repugnance to the use of a dollar, coined in silver or coined in 
gold, that may not be worth in the markets of the world more 
than 60 or 60 cents. Such a coin is a fraud upon its face. It 
stands as a direct contradiction of the statement made upon its 
face when it states that it is one dollar,” and every person who 
takes it knows that it is not a dollar, that it is at the most no 
more than six-tenths of a dollar. Our people, I say, are not dis- 
posed to accept or maintain such a currency. They have no 
admiration for artifices or fraudulent deceptions of this charac- 
ter; they stand in the position of having their public business 
fairly, squarely, and honestly administered. This was the case 
throughout the entire history of the country until the act of 1878 
was enacted. 

Why, when the coinage system was first provided for, in 1792, 
it was put on a basis of 15 to 1 because silver was then of such 
value as to render it fair to adopt that basis of ity between 


the two metals. So it continued down to 1834, and then the ratio 
was changed by act of Congress, so that the ratio became 16 
to 1, and it has remained there from that day to this. But 
neither in 1792 nor in 1834 was the ratio adopted as a matter of 
mere arbitrary regulation. It was adopted in each case with 
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ld, which was even then regarded 
and other countries. 


old. This was the poe ple upon which this ity 
was established and has continued—not to bring silver toe 
the country as a circulating medium of less value than gold, but 
to persone its precise relation of value upon the commercial 
basis between the two metals. It was deemed proper, therefore, 
in 1834 to raise the ratio to 16 to 1, because that represented the 
commercial value of the metals. 

But what are we doingnow? Weare repealing this old ratio; 
but for what? Simply to keep, or to endeavor to keep, a debased 
coinage in circulation—not to carry out the principles of honesty 
that stood at the foundation of all this legislation of the fathers 
of the country. What they designed and attempted to do was to 

reserve a fair balance between the value of the two coins; and 
it was expected when the act of 1878 was that this valua- 
tion would continue. But the amount of silver that has been 

roduced in the country has prevented this from happening. It 

>S become impossible that such I so far as silver is con- 
cerned, can be maintained. And is there any honesty, any fair- 
ness, in continuing this ratio when the result of it must be to 
depreciate a large part of the currency of the country—all that 
purt of it which may find its way into coinage of silver—from the 
commercial value which in 1834, at the ratio then fixed, gave it 
pE equal value with gold, to little if any more than half such 
value, 

It has been said on the floor of this House that we must not 
consider this question of gold and the gold standard; that it has 
nothing to do with our affairs. But it has everything to do with 
the affairs of the people of the United States. During the his- 
tory of this Government this metal has been the standard by 
which values haye been measured; and whether they are the 
products of the agriculturists that find a market in the Old 
World or the cotton of the Southern States or their rice or their 
tob io, they must alike bə measured in point of value by gold. 

And when silver finds its way into circulation and purchases 
or sales are made by meins of this medium they must, even 
though the law does not declare that to be the case, be referred 
to the gold standard. That is the standard of the world. We 
are dealing with the world. Our agricultural products—our 
wheat, our corn, our beef, our pork—are sent abroad for sale 
into the Old World. 

Our prices are . eer by the prices of the Old World. The 
nations of the Old World are expected to take our surplus; and 
they measure the prices by gold—by no other standard. And 
the people of the United States, in their dealings, in their ac- 
cumulations, in their sales and shipments, whether made in 
Omaha, Denver, Chicago, or New York, make them with refer- 
ence to the prices prevailing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Whether cotton is sold in New Orleans, or Savannah, or Charles- 
ton, the prices upon the other side of the Atlantic are looked 
upon for the purpose of determining what it should bring. In 
this country it is by the gold standard, the gold standard alone, 
that these prices and these valuations are measured, We ma 
exert ourselves as far asexertion can possibly be carried throug 
the means of legislation—we may deceive ourselves with plausible 
theories, yet we can notclose our eyes finally to the fact, when we 
come to look the facts fairly and 1 in the face, that notwith- 
standing all that may be said or done, it is the gold standard that 
is regulating and declaring the products of our country. 

And silver itself is brought in the minds of the people to the 
same standard. It has been quoted, as I have already said, down 
to the year 1878 according to that standard. People have be- 
come accustomed to this standard. It is a part of their history. 
They have looked upon it as one of the essentials or necessities 
for the purpose of maintaining a fair and reasonable standard of 
silver coin as a part of the currency of this country, and without 
such a standard it can be of no more use than so much dead clay 
deposited in the vaults of the Treasury Department. So that, 
in my judgment, there is no proposition presented as a condition 
or inducement or excuse on the part of the silver advocates for 
the repsal of so much of the law of 1890 that these provisions, 
one or the other, should be accepted as a substitute, 5 case this 
law is repealed, for the provisions now existing, 

In fact whatever they may bethey wouldsimply aggravate the 
difficulty. They would increase the amount of dead, useless pro 
erty in the Treasury of the United States, and increase th: 
menace that has proved to be so effectual in disturbing and de- 
pressing the business interests of the country. 

Another proposition has been made here on the part of the 
silver interests of the country; and it is that, in case neither of 
these propositions shall be accepted, the act of 1878 shall be re- 
vived. In my judgment that is the leastmischievous of all these 
propositions, for under that act the Treasury Department may 
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refuse to anena or coin more than $2,000,000 of silver per 
month, while if either of these other expedients should become 
the law of the country, the Treasury Department would be bound 
to purchase every do in silver that may be taken to its doors 
not simply $2,000,000 a month, but whatever amount might be 
presented, if it should be $200,000,000 a year—in order to satisfy 
the provisions that are suggested or presented here as an in- 
ducement for repealing the silver-purchase clause of the act of 
1890. 
So that in no possible view is any fair system or substitute 
offered by the gentlemen who maintain these silver interests as 
an equivalent for the repeal of the purchasing power under the 
aat of 1890. If they had been desirous of supporting the inter- 
ests of the country, andif silver could be induced by force or 
otherwise to form a part of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try to the extent of taking up these purchases and making the 
coin a part of the medium of exchange, they would atleast have 
come on here and said to Congress, If you will repel the pur- 
chasing authority embraced in this act of 1890 and give us the 
wer of taking our silver to the Treasury Department and there 
2 it coined without restriction, we will consent that the 
parity between silver and gold shall be based upon its commer- 
cial value.“ 

But no such Zopo eig has been submitted; no such plan has 
been sug 8 hat would to some extent probably be consid- 
ered a palliatlon of the injury, of the disaster that might fol- 
low the continued accumulation of this silver in the Treasury. 
But, I repeat, that is notthe proposition. Itis proposes to limit 
the coinage to this ratio of valuation, this parity that upon its 
face stamps the silver dollar,and must stamp it in the judgment 
of the people of the United States, as a fraud with which they do 
not desire to have anything to do. 

Now, it has been suid during the discussion here that the Re- 
ublican party was responsible for the enactment of this law. I 
o not design to make politics any part of the observations I 

shall address to this House. But I say if the Republican party 
was responsible for this action, the Republican party will be the 
first party to come up to the necessities of the situation and join 
hands with any party or any persons to repeal and remove this 
obnoxious legislation from the statute books of the United States. 
[Applause.] They are not so wedded to theory, they are not so 


wedded to any system as to be disposed to maintain a dishonest, 


act of legislation to the injury of the people and the menace of 
the people’s business, and to heap up and continue disasters al- 
ready connected with the pee and coinage of silver that 
must necessarily stand in the way of a revival of business pros- 
perity throughout the land. [Applause.] 

The only chance of relief, the only avenue of relief that is pre- 
sented, is for all persons, irrespective of political parties—and I 
know from the tenor of the feelings that pervane the minds of 
the Republican party throughout the United States, as well as 
from the great 1 of that party, that they will be rony 
immediately and at once to join hands with any pan or wit 
any individuals to wipe out from the laws of the United States 
this provision authorizing the purchase of silver by the Tress- 
urer of the United States, and in that way, as far as they are able 
to do so, to wipe out the effect that the continued exercise and 
existence of the authority so given may have on the business in- 
terest of the country. It is a final resort, so far as the expecta- 
tions of the people go. They look to Congress for that relief. 
They have resorted to experiment after experiment for the pur- 
pose of settling it themselves. 

There is a want of confidence which can only be removed b 
proper legislation at the hands of Congress; and if relief in this 
way is not afforded, disappointment must go back to the people 
with the impression and the conviction that their Representa- 
tives here, the members of this body, axe not willing to accede 
to them such a fair measure of justice as to improve their busi- 
ness and financial interests, and in this manner to build up and 
restore to a great measure the prosperity that seems to have 
departed from our land. 

do not say, Mr. Speaker, or mean to say, that the purchase 
and deposit of this immense amount of silver in the vaults of the 
Treasury is the only cause of the present disturbance of the busi- 
ness interests and of the confidence of the people in the country. 
It is enough here to say that the people have made up theirmin 
that this is the essential cause that to-day stands in the way of 
renewed prosperity, and a cause which must be removed in order 
to restore that prosperity. There is, then, nobody on earth that 
they can appeal to or ask for its removal, and the abundant re- 
lief which they believe will follow from it, except the Congress 
of the United States. 

And, sir, as we all hope to promote the prosperity and success 
of the country; to build up its interests on as firm and as stable a 
foundation as possible; to commend our character, our currency, 
and our credit to all the nations of the earth with whom we have 
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relations of trade or business, it is our duty, and one which I be- 
lieve will not be neglected by Congress, to say that this little act 
should be done of e so much of the law of 1890 authoriz- 
ing the purchase of this silver as tends to create this apprehen- 
sion in the public mind. 

I should in the exercise of ay individual judgment go farther 
than the provisions of the bill already introduced, and would 
8 prohibition y which the Treasury should be forbid- 

en to coin another dollar of the one hundred and eighteen mil- 
lions of bullion now in the Treasury until the silver dollars al- 
ready coined had gone out and become a partof the circulating me- 
dium. Relief is to be found here, however, and here alone; and the 
questionis whether this Congresssháll exercise theauthority con- 
ferred on them and confided to them and shall go down with 
the commendation of the business interests of the people of all 
classes—of the laborer as well as the capitalist, of the business 
man as well as the professional man or the person employed—or 
whether in consequence of its failure it will receive the execra- 
tion, not only of this generation, but of all the people of the coun- 
try who ma; affected by this vast, this fraudulent purchase 
and accumulation of silver in the Treasury of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I should not intrude 
for 2 moment upon the attention of this House, wearied already 
with the long discussion of what may be called the same ques- 
tion, day after day, if it were not for the fact that I stand here in 
a position of my own and to some extent with views of my own. 
Standing as I do as the Representative of a far Southern agri- 
cultural district, being as I am a sincere friend of silver, but a 
sincere believer in bimetallism as well, anxious as I am to vote 
for any reasonable and practicable measure that would afford to 


“the people of this country from time to time such sound and suf- 


ficient increase in currency as their necessities may require, 

yet in the face of the present situation, exercising my judgment 

on the facts as I see them, and voting in the interests of my 

people as I see them, I shall vote for the repeal of the Sherman 

law us proposed by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 

WILSON], and shall vote against each and every one of the 
ropositions contained in the proposed amendments suggested 
y the gentleman from Missouri. (Applause). 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat here day after day and listened to ab- 
stract discussions of financial theories; and all the time there 
has been in my mind a question of which I could at no time di- 
vest myself; and yot men from my section do not seem to think 
it worthy of consideration, much less of answer. That question 
is where, in a few weeks from now, is the money to come from 
to buy and to move the cotton crop and the other crops of this 
country? I picked up a paper yesterday, and saw that the mer- 
chants and bankers of Savannah are trying to get authority-to 
issue scrip to pay for cotton. Savannah is the cotton market of 


Florida; and am I to stand here and in the face of the prospects ` 


that the farmers of Florida will have to sell their cotton at a de- 
preciated price and for due bills or for scrip, with all that that 
means to them, with all of inconvenience and all of loss in the 
shaving of such papers, and am I not even to give them the 
chance of the only remedy that any one suggests as a means of 
supplying immediate money? 

Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen here have intimated that South- 
ern members who voted for the Wilson bill, and did not vote for 
any of the specified and limited methods to which they were 
wedded, of supplying a substitute for the Sherman law, would 
have an indignant constituency to answer. I say to them that 
when that day comes I will not be afraid to stand up with them 
and make my answer while they make theirs. [Applause.] I will 
say to my people, “I voted to give you the only immediate relief 
that was possible, at least the only thing which offered a pros- 
pect for immedi ite relief.” 


Those gentlemen may say to their constituents, what? They 


may read them their long and more or less learned and more or 
less eloquent disquisitions upon silver. Perhaps these will be 
accepted as a sufficient answer, and perhaps those men who have 
gone down into ruin through their inefficiency and delay will 
say so them: We asked you for bread, and you gave us wind.” 
Appleseed É 

Mr. Speaker, as I have sat here and looked out upon this House 
my mind has unavoidably wandered to other scenes far distant. 
I have seen the farmer coming into his country town to sell his 
cotton, his money crop, and, unfortunately, too often his only 
money crop, and finding no buyer, because there is no money to 
buy it with, or having to sacritice it at a depreciation because of 
the inadequate supply of money. I have seen the country mer- 
chant who had to carry the farmers through the year, pressed 
by his creditors, unable to make collections, unable to get ac- 
commodation from his local bank, the banks unable to make col- 
lections, deposits cut off, and all of those men going down into 
one common vortex of ruin, while we discuss the viewsof various 
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financiers, modern and ancient, upon silver and gold and bimet- 


allism, and so forth, and so on. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, what is the cause of this 8 what 
1s to be the means of relief? As to its cause, in the first place, 
we have the statements of nearly all the business men of this 
country, that it is caused by the Sherman purchase law. 

Lam a lawyer, to some extent at least, and even in a court 
room where we are limited to absolute e facts, we atleast 
accept the opinions of experts, and we know that all the experts 
of this country, except a few gentlemen whoare immediately in- 
terested in the production of silver, agree thatsuch is the cause, 
and this goes far toward proving it. 

Now, my friends, there has been a little suggestion upon the 
Republican side of this Chamber that this depression is caused 
chiefly by the prospect of tariff reform. I am not going to get 
off into tariff reform, but I will say just this about it t the 
weakness of that statement is that itis not true. [Applause ] I 
do not know the affairs of every mill, or every mercantile or 
banking concern in this country, but L have inquired far and 
near, and as far as I could obtain information, the concerns that 
are shutting up in this country and throwing men out of employ- 
ment are not . up for lack or orders. They are not closing 
up because they can not get orders for future delivery, or arrive 
at any basis of contract with those whodesire to purchase. They 
are not closing up because they are insolvent concerns, but they 
are closing up for two reasons—one that they can not get the 
actual cash to run their business and to pay their men, and the 
other that on account of this financial stringency they fear to 
fill future orders, lest their customers will not be able to pay for 
them. That is it. 

Now, my friends, these things demonstrate that the immediate 
cause at least of this depression is a lack of money, and we have 
a general agreement that this lack of confidence was brought 
about by this law. Why, no less eminent an authority on the 
silver side of this question than Senator JONES of Nevada stated, 
in a magazine article only the other day that you could main- 
tain government money at par so long as the people believed 
that the Government could redeem it, or did notapprehend that 
the Government would be unable to redeem it. Therefore, he 
said, you can not base money upon gold alone, because the peo- 
ple will soon learn that there is not gold enough in the world to 
redeem outstanding obligations, and they will go below par. 

It has been said that the Sherman law was not an uate 
cause for this depression; but we all know, who know any g 
about it, that the business men of this country, and the business 
men and most of the financiers of every other country, had antici- 
pated and expected this depression; thatthey have believed that 
the country can not continue to carry the accumulation of silver 
under the Sherman law: and, upon even the authority of Sena- 
tor JONES, that makes the Sherman law an adequate cause for 
the present depressisn. [Applause.] 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. ill the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion to him? 
. COOPER of Florida. I will, with pleasure. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the certificates issued under the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act have created a burden upon 
the Treasury, will you ef aa why it is that these certificates 
are at a premium in New York and all over the country? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. IthinkIcan. In the first placeI 
never said that the certificates were a burden upon the people. 
I said that the want of confidence in the business men originated 
in a belief that the country would not be able to go on continu- 
ously accumulating silver and iss Sherman notes. I believe 
that the purchase of silver and the issuing of these notes had 
broken down the public confidence. [Applause.] Breaking down 

ublic confidence caused the people to run upon the banks, caused 
Phe banks to lock up their currency, and broughtabout this pres- 
ent stringency. Iam going to answer the gentleman’s question 
further. I cia Be him that the reason that the currency has gone 
to a premium is that on account of this lack of confidence money 
has Baan locked up; and the very measure, therefore, that was 
ted to make an abundance of money has created a panic, 
stringency has driven out gold and locked up the currency, 
has brought on the contraction and panic and demoralized all the 
business interests. 3 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. the gentleman aware that these cer- 

tificates are at par in London? Youhave not answered my ques- 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. I thinkI have. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. These certificates are issued under the 
operation of the very law you are complaining of, and under 
W. you say the confidence of the business interests has been 
broken down. Now, so long as these certificates are at par in 
London and are at a premium in New York, will you explain 
how it has brought depression upon the country? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. In the first place, as I have said be- 
fore, I have made my statement and not the statement of the 
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gentleman from Georgia; and he can not put his words in m 
mouth. In the second place, I have already explained that 
money is at a premium because of the panic. The stringency 
locks it up, and it is locked up because of the lack of confidence 
in financial operations under the Sherman act; and I say tohim 
further, that the reason it is at par in London is because you can 
draw. gold for it in America.. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I had almost gotten, involved in the tariff 
when my friend from Georgia happily rescued me. Paughter.] 
Ido not want to get into any partisan discussion of this affair 
either, but I can not refrain, with my naturally combative dis- 
position, from saying to my Republican friends—because I have 
sat down here for a number of 5 silently while once ina while 
they gave the Democratic party a prod and suggested that this 
was the result of turning the country over to the Democratic 
Party I can not resist saying this: That when the Democratic 
party had had this country for four years, at the end of Mr. 
Cleveland's last term we turned this Government over to you 
with the people prosperous and the Treasury full to overflowing. 
You gave it back to us in this condition of depression, in this 
condition of suffering, with a depleted Treasury and with the 
country already going over the precipice into this financial abyss; 
and that is all of politics I am going to bring into this speech. 

5 REPUBLICAN MEMBER. That is enough; you are doing 
well. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Now, Mr. Speaker, I said that was 
all of politics; but I can not go further in my speech without 
making some reference, at least—to be in the fashion—to the 
Democratic 1 at Chicago. Gentlemen have stood up 
here and told us that the man who did not vote for each of their 
ane fads upon the subject of currency was a traitor to the 

mocratic platform at Chicago. The Democratic platform of 
Chicago, in the only sentence where it mentions the coining of 
money, declares for the coining of gold and silver at equal in- 
trinsic and exchangeable values; and the man who comes in 
here and undertakes to force me, or to limit me, to vote for the 
coining of silver at certain ratios, each one of which and the 

test of which is far below the market price, undertakes to 
Arlre me off the Democratic platform; and he can not do it. 
[Applause.] 

„Now, Mr. Speaker, passing from this question of coining at 
either of the ratios, is there anything in the Democratic plat- 
form that declares we shall repeal the Sherman bill and enact 
another silver-purchase bill? I believe that the Bland bill in its 
day was a good measure. I believe it did this country no harm, 
but did it good, because itenlarged our currency at a time when 
we needed it; but since that bill wasrepealed we have had more 
than $150,000,000 of Sherman money added to our currency. 

In dealing with these matters we can only look at the facts as 
each of us sees them. Now, the question of how much of acer- 
tain kind of currency a country can successfully carry is a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Gentlemen have been fend of referring here to France as the 
great authority upon coinage and finance. Do they not know 
that at the late Brussels conference France, through her dele- 
gates, declared that she would coin no more silver; that she 
would not open her mints to free coinage; and further declared 
when it was proposed to her that France, the United States, 
India, and the other countries of the Latin Union should enter 
into an ement for the free coinage of silver—that she de- 
clared, when that proposition was made, that so many countries 
could not do it? She said, “ You have got to include England 
and Germany, or else it will be impracticable.” Do they not 
know that the representative of France said, We have got all 
the silver coin that we can successfully carry, and we can. not 

e to coin any more, because the attempt to do so would be 
trous?” Mr. Speaker, that is the pronouncement of the 
highest authority of the gentlemen on the other side. 

Just before I was. leaving Florida an old friend of mine who 
had lived for years on the Pacific slope came to me and said, 
“Tdo not know how you stand on silver; I have got one advan- 
tage over you with reference to it; I have dug silver and I have 
dug eke and they are each worth what they will sell for.” 
(Laughter.] ~ 

Now, Mr. S er, if I am to be called upon to give value to 
any article by legislation, if that, indeed, is demanded of me b 
the Democratic platform, or any other controlling agency, 
want to get some of the benefits of it. [Laughter.] We all 
know the story of the old Lge a down South who was very 
much taken with the reports which came to his ears concerning 
the civil rights bill. heard a great deal about the pro- 
visions” of the bill, and he got an idea that it was something 
which would be very beneficial to him. So upon a certain day 
he went to his county town to draw his share of the provis- 
ions,” but when he found that there was no hog and hominy in 
the bill he took no more interest in it. ughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am to vote for a bill to give an artificial 
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value to th „i I am to vote for this measure, I want anamend- 
ment adopted by which it shall be enacted that my people shall 
receive a dollar for every 57 cents’ worth of their cotton, and to- 
bacco, and oranges, and pineapples, and 8 and logs, and 
lumber, and turpentine. If our friends ut that into their 

sel eos perhaps—I do not say that I will, but I say perhaps— 
Fw ll manage to hold my conscience in abeyance. |Laughter.] 

An acquaintance of mine was cow attorney for a certain rail- 
road. “tLaughter. | His duties consisted in going around and 
resisting claims for cattle that were killed on the track, and he 
did it very artfully. He resorted to all the arts that were known, 
the usual delays and everything else, and he continued in that 
service for about three years, when the railroad company dis- 
charged him, whereupon he became a very active and [zealous 
promoter of like claims upor the other side. 

One day, as he was addressing the jury in a justice’s court, he 
became very severe, not only upon the company, but upon the 
attorney on the other side representing the company, 
the other counsel could not stand itany longer, and he got up 
and threw his record at him—as sometimes happens to lawyers 
and to statesmen. [Laughter.] He said: Didn't you for three 
years represent this railroad company and resist just such claims 
as this, doing what I am doing now, only a good deal more so?” 
Whereupon the indignant cow attorney replied: ‘‘ Sir, for three 
long T Lheld my conscience in abeyance, but now it has broke 
loose!” [Laughter.] 

I have not held my conscience in abeyance, sir, but if I am to 
do it, I want to see some direct, immediate, palpable, tangible 
benefit for my people in this legislation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, we may theorize as we please as to the future far 
distant, but we know in fact that this fall, within the next few 
weeks, the continuance of the present state of affairs means a 
lower price for every pound of cotton in the South. If it goes 
on it means a lower price for every box of oranges in Florida; it 
means a greater diminution of that greatstream of tourist travel 
which to us is not A what the overflow of the Nile is to 
Egypt—because we aang: the charge that we live wholly on fish 
in the summer and Yankees in the winter [laughter]—but we do 
admit the fact that it is a very material factor, and if there are 
hard timesat the North and a money stringency, if all the money 
is locked up so that nobody can get any for business, much less 
for pleasure, shall the corridors of our hotels (which are palaces), 
shall the beautiful resorts of Florida, shall the lovely walks on 
the banks of the St. John and the Indian Rivers remain vacant, 
and shall all the channels of trade be deprived of that necessary 
supply of nutriment? The hotels, the transportation lines, the 
farmer who sells them his products, the merchant who sells them 
his goods, all will suffer. It is right upon us, and if there is not 
relief, and that speedily, we are going to have a hard winter in 
Florida, and if my vote can prevent it it is not going to occur. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said to us, Are you going to be 
dictated to by England?” That brings up before us one of the 
most momentous events in the history of finance, or perhaps in 
the history of the world, during recent years; I refer to the de- 
monetization of silver, or at least the stoppage of its free coinage, 
in India. When I say I ama friend of silver I am sincere, but I 
am not ready to vote in this emergency for the free coinage of a 
short dollar. And I am pinned right down to that or to another 
silver-purchase bill. I have no other choice or option. Iam 
somewhat in the position of one of those steers that is shipped 
from Florida; itis putin a kind of runway; one man holds up 
the bars on one side and another man holds them up on the other, 
and it must run right along; there is no escape on either side. 
In this emergency I have made up my mind what I am going to 
do, and I have declared it. Iam not allowed the opportunity to 
vote for the coinage of silver at its intrinsic value; it is not pro- 
posed to give me any such opportunity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I started to speak of the taunt which comes 
to us as to our being dictated to by England. Why, sir, at the 
end of the Franco-German war, when France—as proud a nation 
as exists upon God's footstool—had been overthrown in war; 
when every feeling of pride and resentment was aroused; in this 
situation, when Germany demonetized silver, did France say, 
“We will not be dictated to by any set of Germans. No Kaiser, 
nor Bismarck, nor any such set of gold bugs can dictate to us. 
We have maintained the free coinage of silver always; it is the 
traditionary policy of France, and we can stand alone?” No, sir; 
France said nothing of the sort. It said, When Germany has 
demonetized silver a great fact has occurred which we must 
recognize and to which we must conform our action;” and they 
closed the mints of France to the coinage of silver. 

So, when the India council demonstized silver, or at least 
stopped its free coinage, in an empire of more than 250,000,000 
of people and destroyed the greatest silver market of the world, 
thereby depreciating the price of silver, that was a transaction 
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which we can not ignore—which must influence our action 
whether we like itor whether wedonot. Formy part I deplore 
it. IfI had come here at any other time than in the presence 
of this financial depression and in the presence of that action of 
the Indian government I should be found voting with the men 
who will now vote contrary to me when this question comes to 
an issue. But, sir, I always endeavor to look at things as a 
sensible, reasonable man. And when, so far from the United 5 
States accomplishing anything at the Brussels conference, so 
far from our country getting the aid of any other nation, India 
demonetized silver, it was a blow that must be recognized; 
and to say that in the face of this action the United States alone 
shall undertake so hazardous an experiment as freo coinage at 
a short ratio seems to me neither wisdom nor courage, but fool- 
hardiness, 
Mr. Speaker, various gentlemen who have argued this ques- 
tion have referred us to the reports of the India commission. 
It is a fact that that commission recommended a stoppage of the 
free coinage of silver in India. It is also a fact that they recom- 
mended that, if limited coinage by the government should be 
carried on, the ratio should be made 20 tol. But already that is 
regurded asa most hazardous experiment. Now, what weare here 
for is not to try experiments, the effect of which would be that 
while we are awaiting the result months or perhaps years must 
elapse before confidence if restored. What we are to do is to 
bring money out of its hoarding places, and then we can devote 
such time as may be necessary to establishing the currency of 
this country on a permanent basis. 
Ishall be ready, Lam ready now, tosupport any measure which 
to my mind affords a reasonable expectation of establishing our 
currency upon a sound, safe, sufficient, flexible, expansive basis. 
But I do not believe that we can successfully establish the free 
coinage of silver, even at a ratio of 20 to 1. And I do know that 
such a measure will not restore confidence. Ido know that the 
only means of supplying, the country with sufficient money in 
time to do any good, in time to stop this stringency, in time to 
market and move the crops, in time to give idle workmen em- 
ploymens, in time to enable the mills to resume their work of in- 
ustry and their diffusion of values, in time to save the bankers 
of this country whoare struggling against ruin, and the merchants, * 
who are fighting from day to day to Soop out of bankruptcy, and 
thefarmers whose homes are mortgaged and who must raise the 
money to meet their interestand their principal—the only meas- 
ure to do this in time is a measure that will bring out the millions 
and millions of money that we already have—that are hoarded, 
locked up in banks or in old stockings—money which is kept out 
of circulation by the general want of confidence. 
Senator JONES of Nevada says that this condition of confidence 
will return whenever the people believe that the Government 
can maintain successfully a financial policy. That the great ma- 
jority of the American people do now believe that the Govern- 
ment can not maintain the policy of the Sherman bill, I shall not 
argue, because I believe every man in this House knows it. 
Then, I say, what are we to do but that which at least the po 
ple believe is adequate; and if they believe’if is adequate, it is 
adequate. [Applause.] ; 
Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr, Speaker, itis with a great deal of hesi- 
tation and diffidence that I rise to address the House upon this 
momentous question. Much has been said on this question on 
both sides, and it is necessarily difficult for me, especially as I am 
a novice in this House, to add anything of value to the discussion. 
When [recall the eloquentappeal which my friend from Nebraska 
[Mr. Bryan] made to this House yesterday I can not attempt to 
vie with him in his rhetoric. When I recall the learned dis- 
cussions of other gentlemen who have addressed this House, I 
know that I can not compete with them in the citation of learned | 
writers and in demonstrating my position by reference to such | 
expert authorities, although we all know it is possible to demon- | 
strate by expert testimony each side of a question. 
And yet, sir, when I pass in roview what has been said in re- 
ard to the pending issue, it seems to me thore is something 
lacking, and I shall attempt, to the best of my ability, to supply 
it, or at least to suggest something which some of the gentlemen 
on this floor have omitted. - 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that under the existing cir- 
cumstances so vividly described by gentlemen on the floor of this 
House, the orators who have treated both sides of this question 
seem to have forgotten one thing, and that is this: when a man 
is disheartened, discouraged, morose, what is the best thing todo 
forhim? The best thing, of course, is tocheer him up; the best 
thing is to inspire hope in him; the best thing is to talk brightly 
to him; the best thing is not to speak to him in a pessimistic 
Spean na to present the brightest side of the subject of which 
you treat. 
I think that has been omitted by the gentlemen who have dis- 
cussed this subject on both sides of the question. These gentle- 
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men have evidenced in this House, in all of the discussion, a 
tendency to pessimism, which to my mind can not encourage the 
country. If you listen to those gentlemen who have so ably ad- 
vocated the passage of a free-coinage law, you will find them 
declare that we are now at a point where this country is either 
going to flourish and blossom like the rose, if their views are 
enacted into law, or where this country, if you turn it over to 
the shining, glittering ‘‘ gold bugs,” is going to the ‘‘demnition 
bow-wows.” If you listen to gentlemen on the other side of the 
Rie they admonish you: Do not listen to the siren song of 
the silverite; do not hearken to what he says to you; follow him 
not, for he lures you to an abyss.” They declare that if you fol- 
ee the advocates of free coinage the country will go to wreck 
and ruin. 

Now, I do not, for one, believe that thatisthecase. I, for one, 
think that the great American nation, this nation with its vast 
resources, far above those of any other nation in the world, a 
nation which has survived so many troubles, trials, and tribula- 
tions, and like a phoenix has emerged triumphantly with shin- 
ing plumage, is not going to destruction, no matter what gentle- 
men on this floor may determine upon this question. I think 
that the American people who have withstood the crisis that 
existed at the time of our war of Independence, who have with- 
stood the onslaught of armies external and internal, the domes- 
tic troubles that occurred during the war of the rebellion—that 
the people who have gone through so many trials of war, of 
treason, and of pestilence, and have come out unscathed and 
glorious, that this people will survive this ordealas it has others; 
that this nation is not doomed to disappear from the face of the 
earth, and our prosperity is not to be wiped out by anything that 
Congress may do, no matter how ill advised or how misguided 
the action of Congress may be. 

A gentleman on this floor on yesterday, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], has likened the present condition of af- 
fairs in this country to apanic in a crowded playhouse—to alarm 
in a house crowded from pit to dome where some man present by 
in-dyertence raises the cry of Fire.” I think the likeness isa 
fitting one and I gladly adopt the illustration. Suppose, gentle- 
men, that you were in such a crowded playhouse; suppose the 
ery of fire“ should by inadvertence be raised, what would you 
think of the manager of such a playhouse who would step out 
before his audience and say ‘‘Flee for your lives; the roof is 
falling”? Would he not add to the confusion and to the loss of life? 
Would he not be guilty and culpable? And what else is it that 
these gentlemen are doing who are going to the extremes to 
which we find them going in the discussion of this question be- 
fore the country to-day? 

We want a different policy pursued in this particular discus- 
sion. We need a bright policy. Weneed a reassuring policy. 
The talk of the members on this floor ought to be in line with 
what the wise manager of such a playhouse under such circum- 
stances would do. You all know that in numerous disasiers of 
the kind described by the geatleman from Nebraska, the man 
who had his wits about him, the man who was up to the occasion, 
ordered his band to play a lively air—not because music could 
subdue the fire; not 8 of the actual effect of any such ac- 
tion, but simply on account of the moral effect and in order to 
stop the panic. We ought to have the kind of oratory here 
which would be reassuring to the people, which would cheer in- 
stead of depressing them. 

Mr. Speaker, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act is proposed as a measure of relief. Let me say at the 
outset of my remarks that I fully agree with those gentlemen 
who say on this floor that the workings of the Sherman act are 
not to the largest extent, are not mainly in fact, responsible for 
the distressing condition of the country. Let me say further 
than that, whether right or wrong, the people as a whole, the 
community as a whole, attribute the condition of affairs in large 
measure to the existence of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. What under these circumstances and conditions is our 
duty? What is the first thing that we ought todo? Another 
gentleman on this floor has likened the condition of the country 
to the condition of a man who is not suffering from any disease, 
but who, being continuously told by his friends that he is looking 
ill, that he shows symptoms of disease, believes himself to be 
afflicted with such disease; in other words, he likens the condi- 
tion of the country to that of the malade imaginaire. 

Now, call in a wise physician to treat this malade imaginaire, 
and what will he do? He will not say. There is no trouble with 
you.” He will not say, You are simply suffering from a disease 
of the i ination.” He will not say there is no necessity for 
doing anything for you, because knowing, as a physician must 
know, that under such circumstances the mind is affected, if the 
body is not, he will know that if he can reach the mind he can 
cure this imaginary disease of the body. 

We have this patient before us. He tells us in language that 
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can not be misunderstood, ‘‘I am suffering from the effects of the 
Sherman act.” It will not do for us to stand up here and argue 
from now till doomsday that there is nothing the matter. We 
can not argue this patient out of the belief that his disease is the 
Sherman law. And what we ought to do under the circum- 
stances is to give this patient bread pills, to give the imaginary 
atient an imaginary remedy; and by so doing you will cure the 
isease. 
I mean exactly what I say; because from all the light that I 
have been able to gather upon the pending question, I feel sat- 


isfied that the repeal of the purchasing cluuse of the Sherman 


act is not a permanent cure of any of the diseases from which 
we are suffering. At the same time, under these conditions I 
think that the application of this remedy is as necessary, is as 
much our duty, as though we were satisfied that it would effect 
a permanent cure, 

A great deal has been said upon this floor in regard to the ef- 
fectof a possible repealof the Shermanact. And while Iam upon 
this point, I want to say that I have listened with the utmost at- 
tention to the whole of this discussion from first to last, and I 
have yet to find the first man upon the floor of this House who 
has had a good word to say for the Sherman act. Those who 
treat it in the mildest manner, those who are inclined to favor 
it tothe utmost, say that it is harmless, They say We will ad- 
mit that it is a stupid piece of legislation, we will admit that it is 
bad financiering and poor politics,” but they deem it to be harm- 
less; while the avowed enemies of the actsay thatitis the cause 
of a grea t deal, if not all, of the present financial trouble in this 
country. 

Therefore, I say, we seem all substantially agreed upon one 
proposition, and that is that this act is not doing the country 
any particular good. If it is not doing any good, I ask why in 
the name of good common sense can we not try to do some good 
by taking it away, by removing it, by . it? We cer- 
tainly can not do any harm, according to the theory even of 
those who say it is useless, and if we adopt the theory of the 
other side we must do a great deal of good. 

I wish to say that I deem a discussion of the coinage question 
upon the floor of this House at this time entirely 3 As 
I have stated before, I do not beìisve that a repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is a permanent remedy, and 
because I believe that Istand ready, prepared and willing with 
all my little ability and with the best of intentions, to aid in 
formulating that kind of a financial system, that kind of a cur- 
rency system for this country, which will be found the best, after 
due consideration, and which will aid us in maintaining the 
country upon its former level of prosperity. 

Now, as to the Shermanact I say, as before, why not start in 
by doing something? Why not give the country to understand 
that we are about to do something for the benefit of the people? 
Why not give the country to understand that we have entered 
upon the road to purse the country upon a sound financial 
basis? And what better method can you find for doing that 
than to remove a law which one side declares to be useless and 
which the other side declares to be absolutely vicious? 

In discussing the currency question I have heard upon this 
floor from gentlemen on both sides a great deal of talk about the 
debtor and creditor classes in this country; and if you listen to 
the ardent advocates of silver you will unquestionably be led to 
the conclusion that the debtor classes of this country are the 
millions and that the creditor class is confined to a small section 
of the country. : = 

In fact, if you follow this discussion to the conclusion you may 
be led to believe that the creditor class is confined to a little 
corner in Wall street. I boldly advance the proposition that 
this is not the case, and that the creditor class of the country, 
about the rights of whom gentlemen who are eloquently advo- 
cating silver seem to be entirely indifferent, is much larger than 
is generally supposed. Who are the creditor classes? Let me 
mention one small subsection of the creditor class of this coun- 
try, and let us see its magnitude, and then talk about the fifty 
people in Wall street who are depicted as the creditor class 
juggling with the finances of the country. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, in treating 
of the savings banks in this country, says: ER 

The condition of the savings banks of the country is of special interest, 
owing to the enormous volume of funds in their custody, and to the further 
fact that these funds are largely the savings of people of limited means. 
ports have been received from 1,059 savings institutions, including 416 stock 
savings banks or associations, which associations do both a commercial and 
savings business. Of this number 643 are conducted presumably in the sole 
interest of the depositors, and are classified as mutual savings banks. The 
resources of the latter class amount to #!,605,415,679, being nearly 8° per cent 
of the total assets of both classes. 

The total savings deposits, in accordance with the report of 
the Comptroller of Currency, amounted in 1892 to $1,712,769,026. 
What are these savings depositors? Do they not belong to the 
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creditor class of this country? 


Are they the large capitalists 
of Wall street, or are 2 the small business man, the artisan, 


the laborer, people of 
the Treasury puts it. 

A significant fact, ani 3 what ste Sac this number of the 
creditor class, is furnished by the number of individual depos- 
itors in savings banks. The total numberis 4,781,605 depositors; 
or, in other words, taking the population of the United States, 
including men, women, and children, every thirteenth person 
belongs to the creditor class of the land b 3 a depositor in 
a savings bank; or, going further, and taking the male popula- 
tion, you find that every sixth and one-half male of the popula- 
tion is one of the much-denounced creditor class, by being a 
depositor in a savings bank; and, going further and taking the 
wage cerning porion of the male population, those over 21 years 
of age, you find that one in every four—that every fourth man 
you meet upon the streets—belongs to this much-reviled and 
much-denounced creditor class of the population by being a de- 
positor in a savings bank. 

But that is not the only manner in which the small people of 
this couatry, in which the laborers and workingmen and the 
small business men deposit their savings and become creditors. 
Gentlemen upon the floor of this House know beyond a question 
the vast proportions that have been assumed in recent years by 
those well-known institutions, the savings and loan associations, 
the land and loan associations, in which the small man from his 
weekly earnings deposits weekly certain amounts—for what pur- 
pose? For the purpose that it may bo loaned out to others in 
need of money, and thus the people become a part and parcel of 
this creditor class. 

I have not the statistics at hand as to the amounts of money 

ing through the building and loan associations, and there is 
ut one city in which I am perfectly familiar with the working 
of these associations, and that is the city from which I hail, Chi- 
cago. In that city there are in existence at the present time 
over two hundred building and loan associations, and those asso- 
ciations have been loaning to such ple as were in need of 
money over $75,000,000 in the city of Chicago alone. I have no 
doubt, especially in view of the fact that this system is compar- 
atively new in Illinois and comparatively old in older States of 
the Union, that the figures with respect to the older cities and 
the older States vastly exceed in proportion the figures I have 
mentioned to you. 

Who are the ope who contribute to these funds? Has any- 
one every heard of large capitalists going into building and loan 
associations? Has anyone ever heard of men of large means 
investing their money in that manner? No, gentlemen, the 
money put out through the agency of building and loan associa- 
tions is the money of the small people, the money of the small 
merchant, of the small business man, of the laborer, which he 
deducts from his weekly wages, and in that manner the body of 
the people become a part and parcel of this creditor class. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information. 


imited means,” as the Comptroller of 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. REILLY in the chair). Does 
the gentleman from Illinois yield? 
Mr. GOLDZIER. I yield to the uestion. 


. for a 

Mr. SIMPSON. It bears upon this question, and I am very 

much interested in it. Has the ea eden made any calculation 
as to the amount per capita that the laboring class have deposited 
in these institutions and in these building and loan associations, 
divided up by the whole number? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Dividing it among the various classes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ihave not. The only means Thave of judg- 
ing is by comparing the amounts deposited with the number of 
depositors, and the figures show upon their face that the deposits 
are small. There are, as I stated before, in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000 of these savings-banks depositors. 

Mv. SIMPSON. It has been asserted that it amounts to about 
a hundred dollars for each one of the depositors, if it were dis- 
tributed among them. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The figures are before the gentleman and, 
as he is at leisure now and I am not, I will leave him to figure it 
out. The amount of savings deposits is $1,712,769,000. Thenum- 
ber of the savings-bank depositors is 4,781,605. My colleague 
[Mr. SPRINGER] has called my attention to the fact that the re- 
port of the Comptroller gives the average per capita of deposits; 

ut that is not the point about which the gentleman from PESAS 
asked me. His inquiry was as to the average amount of the de- 
osits. 
$ Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, per capita. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The average amount per capita of deposi- 

tors? : 
Mr. SIMPSON. That is what I want. J 
Mr. GOLDZIER. Well, the gentleman has the figures. Now, 


Mr. Speaker, to return to my argument. I spoke of these loan 
associations. I have no doubt that the amounts which are in- 
vested in this manner by the small investors of the country 
through these loan associations, and by which amounts those 
people become creditors, is at least as great as the amounts de- 
poma in the savings banks. Now, to what does that lead us? 

say to you, gentlemen, that when you make your bold attacks 
upon the ‘‘creditor” portion of the country you are attacking the 
very bone and m:rrow of the people. The man who has his few 
dollars invested in a savings bank, though he may be a small 
creditor, though the amount, in comparison to the amounts in- 
vested by bankers and capitalists, may be insignificant, is deeply 
interested in proportion to his means. His deposit is to him a 
matter of great importance. It represents to him all that he has 
been able to save by hard labor. 

It represents to him all that he has been able to lay aside by 
living in the most economical manner. It represents to him the 
little mite of savings that he has b2en able to lay by for a rainy 
day. It represents to him the means of living in case he should 
be sick. To the laborer or the poor man it represents his suste- 
nance in case he should become unable to work, from age or dis- 
ability. Itis his life insurance, and provides for his family in 
ease of his death. And, sir, speaking on behalf of that portion 
of the creditor class—and I shall attempt to show you that it is 
a very important one—I assert that their rights are as sacred as 
those of any other class, and that their’ rights areas much en- 
titled to consideration on the part of the members of this body 
as are those of any debtor class, I care not how numerous they 


may be. 

I think it is a fallacy to say that the population of this country 
is divided by geographical lines into a creditor class and a debtor 
class, the one living East and the other living West and South. 
The statistics do not bear out that view. They show to you, in 
language that can not be contradicted, that the creditor class is 
widely distributed over this great country, and that that class 
does not consist alone of the Wall street banker and financier, 
but is composed, at least as largely if not more largely, of the 


men whose interests should be dearest to our hearts because they 


are the most defenseless. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another point occurs to me which seemsto 
be important in this discussion. We have been convened here 
to legislate against the evils under which the country is suffer- 
ing. We have been convened here to legislate in such manner 
as to restore the confidence of the people. In this discussion I 
have heard many sneers upon this floor at this hackneyed ex- 


pression, this “coy msiden,” the “confidence of the people.“ 


But let me show you, gentlemen, that it is not an airy fiction 
buta reality, this contidence of the people, which enters into 
every one of our daily transactions. 7 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] who spoke here 
the other day, quoting numerous authorities, quoting authori- 
ties of men learned upon this subject and of deep om and 
erudttion, stated—and, by the way, it was a silver man who said 
this—that the circulating medium of any people consists of two 
things, currency and credit; and he stated the ratio to be as 
19 of credit to 1 of currency. I have not gone over his figures 
but I assume them to be correct. 

I assume them all the more to be correct as I think I can show 
you that the proportion is even a larger one. 

Now, which part of our circulating medium isit that has been 


contracted? Is it the currency, the cash money, or that other 


vaster, larger, and infinitely more important. portion of our cir- 
culating medium, the credit of the country? I think I can state 
without fear of contradiction that the evils under which we are 
suffering, the financial distress in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, and which threatens to oppress the country in still 

reater measure, is due mainly to the contraction of the circu- 
ating medium which the gentleman from Missouri has called 
credit, and which constitutes, as he says, 19 to 1 of the circula- 
ting medium. That this is so—that credit is the mostimportant 
portion of our circulating medium-! think the records of this 
country which exhibit the banking transactions of the Union 
will demonstrate beyond a question, and they will demonstrate 
to anyone who chooses to examine them that, taking into con- 
sideration the volume of business done in the country without 
actual cash, that part of the circulating medium called ‘‘credit” 
is great beyond compare, while that part called cash“ sinks 
into utter insignificance. 

You may theorize and quote authorities fifty, sixty, or one 
hundred years old from now until doomsday; they will not alter 
the fact, which is patent, that the bulk of the business of this 
country—that nine-tenths of this business, ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of it—is done without the intervention of actual 
cash, Now, whatis the basis of that part of the circulating 
medium called credit. As necessary as it is that the curréncy 
of the country should be reduced to a standard of value as sta- 
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ble as the possibilities admit—as n as it is that every- 

in the shape of money should be ucible to a standard 
of value, whatever that standard may be—just so necessary is it 
that all the credit of the country should be founded upon one 
standard of value. But that standard of value is known; that 
standard of value is unchangeable; that standard of value can not 
be varied; it is the confidence of the people in the institutions 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, com for a moment the business of the coun- 
try that is done with actual money, with the business of the 
country done upon credit money—with such money as the people 
make for themselyes—I mean checks and drafts—the geoes 
own 5 money which they make whenever they see 
any necessity for it, and the money which is stable and is cur- 
rent as long as its basis, confidence,exists. Referring again to 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, it will be found 
that during the year 1892 the banking business, the check busi- 
ness of the United States—in other words, that part of the 
business transactions of our country which was done without 
the intervention of actual cash—was as follows: The total of all 
the clearing houses of the United States shows the enormous 
sum of 881,017, 839,000 and some odd dollars. 

And speaking of an increase in our currency, talking about the 
beggarly increase which any system we might devise might give 
to us, these statistics show that within tne one year 1892 the 
people, having need for it, had increased their currency, their 

circulating medium, by the tremendous sum of $3,836, 000, 
that being the increase of the clearing-house business of 1892 
over that of 1891. Compare with this, Mr. Speaker, the insig- 
nificant volume of our currency ; and I think, boiling it all down 
coming to the focus of the whole nee will agree with 
me that so far as the actual needs of the business community are 
concerned, it does not make so great a difference what this 
Congress may do in the way of increasing the volume of the 
currency. 

I say the impairment in the circulating medium of the coun- 
try has not been in the shape of withdrawal of cash from the 
country; this impairment has been in the credit portion of our 
circulating medium, and has come in the shape of lack of con- 
fidence. If you look at the stupendous figures the reason of this 
must become clear to all. Here we find invested by the small 
investors of the country—men who do not keep track of the rise 
and fall of the stocks on Wall street, men to whom the rise or 
fall of grain or other provisions on the Chicago Board of Trade 
is of no importance—we find invested by this class of men in the 
one item of savings deposits the enormous sum of $1,712,000,000. 
What becomes of this money in case the small investor becomes 
frightened? He wants his money; he refuses to be a creditor 
longer; he says, ‘‘I have no confidence in the debtor class of this 
community, and therefore I want my money back.” Gentlemen 
have said on this floor these men are not afraid of the United 
States, they are afraid of the banks. 

Itis true; but why are they afraid of the banks? The funds 
of your mechanic, the funds of the small business man, the funds 
of your laborer are invested in what? In Government bonds, 
in bonds of States, in bonds of cities, in securities of all classes; 
and when you threaten them with legislation which affects those 
securities you threaten them with legislation which affects their 

kets. You make them timid, because they say, If my bank 
injured, if the bonds become more or less worthless, if the 
securities which my bank holds are not good, then my money 
is not safe.” Therefore the depositor rushes to the bank, de- 
mands his money, withdraws it from circulation, and thus cre- 
ates acondition of affairs such as we see to-day—a, state of affairs 
in which, as has been stated before, without any necessity for 
it, with business thriving, with factories in full operation, with 
good crops, with every prospect of success, you are reduced to a 
condition where New York brokers have to advertise for cash 
in order to do their business. Whose money is it that becomes 
timid in this manner? 

Do you need to look farther? Is it necessary to go farther if 
you look at the enormous sum of money held by the small depos- 

tors? And who is it who is first seized with the pa Panic 

does not break out among the cool, calculating Wall street finan- 
cier, because, forsooth, he is too small a quantity to create a 
panic by himself. But when you sow distrust in the minds of 


the five millions of sayings-bank depositors you create a panic, 


pronar in extent, more harmful and vicious than any panic 
ught about through the instrumentality of Wall street. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the question pertinent to be considered is, 
what is the remedy? I am modest enough to confess that Iam 
not sufficiently versed in finances to be able to state at a mo- 
ment’s notice on the floor of this House the details of a 
nent remedy—a remedy which will consist in a stable currency 
for the country and in a settled financial policy. But that is not 
the point now. What we must do, what is necessary at the 


oe time, is to bring forth these hidden funds. What we 
ve to do.is to open the doors of the safe-deposit vaults and 
get into circulation the circula‘ medium of the country there 
ocked up. What we have to do is to restore the standard for 
the credit portion of our circulating medium by restoring the 
confidence of ba 9 ag Once more, what will do it at a mo- 
ment's notice? atis it that the people demand most vocif- 
erously to-day? 

Task any gentleman here, who does not come from the silver 
section—I ask any gentleman who comes from a commercial sec- 
tion of the country, who comes from a section where savings- 
bank depositors are—whether he does not receive twenty peti- 
tions as fora . ee immediate, and unconditional repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to one which he 
may receive to the contrary? I know it is my experience, and 
believe it is the experiences of àll gentlemen here. Then, gen- 
tlemen, whether the people be right or wrong, this is what the 
penpe demand. What is our duty as legislators? What is our 
duty if we want to restore the confidence of the community? Is 
it not clear that if in the way of the confidence of the people we 
find an obstable, and more onpomially if we all agreo that this ob- 
stacle in the shape of legislation is useless or worse, that our 
first duty to our constituents is to remove that obstacle without 
hesitation? 

I have heard in this House during the course of this discussion 
a great many sentences and words, sentiments and songs, the 
burden of which was your platform;” and I find gentlemen on 
one or the other side of this question hesitating, considering, 
keeping back, admitting, if you please, that a certain line of ac- 
tion is just and desirable, but restrained from following it by fear 
of a violation of their platform.“ > 

I do not care about entering into a discussion of the question 
as to whether what we prope to do now is strictly in accord 
with the declarations of the Democratic platform or not. I do 
not care about that. I believe that the needs of the country, 
that the welfare of the country, is a question of much higher 
consideration, of vastly greater importance, and must be, or ought 
to be, nearer to the heart of every legislator than any paper 
platform that ever was devised by man. [A pa} 

Mr. Speaker, what do you think that the ople who are 
anxiously waiting for this Congress to relieve them care about 
your platform of 1892? What do you think the laboring man, 
who is shut out from his work—the artisan, the mechanic 
who finds himself unable to sustain his family, and has to rely 
on charity—cares about the paper platform of 1892? We owe a 
great debt of fealty to our party, and I believe we ought to 
adhere to our party and its principles as faithfully as we can; 
but I say to you, gentlemen, that when the question shall con- 
frontme, “ Here is your duty to your party and here is your duty 
to your country; they conflict; which road will you follow 22 s 
shall not hesitate for a moment which way to go. 

I think that, so far as the present difficulties are concerned 
they do not affect the root. think the country is on a sound 
basis, and I have beyondall the greatest of faith in the resources 
of this country. Gentlemen, a country which, like this, has un- 
dergone vicissitudes innumerable, has passed through crises of 
every kind much worse than is the present one, such a country 
can not be brought to the verge of destruction by a financial 
flurry like this. Icome from a city which showa to you the 
proud, the unbroken spirit of the American citizen, and which 
shows to you at the same time that it takes a gro.t deal more 
than what we are battling with to-day in order to break the 
spirit of the American people. 

On the 9th day of October, 1871, the city of my residence, Chi- 
cago, was burned to the ground, countless millions of property 
were destroyed, and the fruits of long years of toil and ime 
were wiped from the earth. Whatwastheresult? Did the peo- 
pe in that typical American city lie down under the visitation of 

rovidence? Did they lie down and give up? No; for that would 
have been un-American. In the smoldering ruins of that great 
city they laid the foundation stones of the present city, and from 
its ruins arose the typical American city that stands there to-day, 
a cra aa to the enterprise, pluck, and perseverance of its 
people. 

And as it was in 1871 with Chicago, so it is, Mr. Speaker, and 
will be with the American people from this time, I hope, until 
the end of time. I have abiding faith in the resources of this 
country; I have faith in the c of the people of this coun- 
try: and I have faith beyond all in the hard common sense of the 
people of this country which will deter them from doing any- 
thing rash, and which, I sincerely hope, will guide this Congress 
into the proper path, so that by wise and well-considered legis- 
lation the prosperity of our people may be assured. We know 
what the people want. Letus giveittothem. Let us dosome- 
thing to show our good faith in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have already spoken longer than 
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Lintended, and I shall not detain the House much further. I 
sincerely hope that from the few words Ihave said may spring at 
least some small good. In all that I have said my motto has been 
“Let us quit talking and do something.” The people expect us 
to do something. They expect us to take some means to allay 
their fears. They expect us to do something to restore confi- 
dence; and when we get through with that portion of our task 
they expect us to go beyond that; and, I for one, am prepared to 
put my shoulder to the wheel. The pap e expect us to put tfis 
at nation upon a sound financial , and they expect that 
t will be such a basis that the country will not shaken by 
every change of administration or by every financial flurry. 

Will you close your ears to the appeal of the people? I sin- 
cerely hope not. I think such a course would be disastrous and 
fraught with great suffering for those whom .it is our duty to 
protect. I think it would be fraught with great suffering for 
those who have placed their trust in us. Let us leave behind us 
all petty jealousies; let us avoid going to one extreme or the 
other, and let us join hands and work with each other, and give 
the people to understand that we are prepared to do something 
to rescue the country from the deplorable state in which it now is. 

It is not necessary to make immediate choice upon the ques- 
tion of free coinage or banking. These questions ean well be dis- 
posed of hereafter and can be taken up at once after we have dis- 

sed of the matters i ri our present attention. We must 

o something to restore confidence, to allay fears, to give to our 

people an assurance of the stability of the monetary institutions 

ofthecountry. The 177 ae pels out to us what they want. The 

ple show us what it at has aroused their fears. Now, 

e patriotic men, true to our trust, let us remove this obstacle 

to prosperity, and in that manner earn and deserve the gratitude 
of the country and its appreciation. [Applause.] 

Mr, PICK Will the gentleman w me to ask him a 
friendly question right here? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. As I understand the 8 he thinks 
the repeal of the Sherman law will not of itself bring prosperity 
to the country? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I touched upon that matter before. I do 
not believe that the repeal of the Sherman act is a radical cure. 
Ido not believe that the repeal of the Sherman act constitutesa 
monetary system. I believe that the repeal of the Sherman act 
is simply an anodyne and not a cure. 

Mr. PICKLER. Now suppose that Congress does repeal the 
Sherman law unconditionally. What is the opinion of the gen- 
tleman as to whether the President will sign any bill thereafter 
that will recognize silver in any respect? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker, a few months ago the people 
of the United States were called upon at an election to choose 
between two men, into the hands of one of whom as Chief Execu- 
tive they would place the destinies of the country. The people 
of this Union have spoken and have said to the country that they 
have such confidence, such reliance in the upright, rugged hon- 
esty of Grover Cleveland, that they chose to intrust him with 
the Presidency. There is the answer for the gentleman. I do 
not know and do not care what the President's action will be. I 
know that the people who have chosen the gentleman and the 
popie who have chosen me, have at the same time chosen Grover 

levelandas the President of this Republic, and they have chosen 
him because they have the utmost confidence in him. The ques- 
tion of the sig: gror the vetoing of a bill is one which affects 
the Executive. Ibelong to the legislative branch of this Govern- 
ment; it is sufficient if I shoulder what responsibility rests onme 
and let the Exécutive answer for his own acts. 

Mr. PICKLER. I was only asking the gentleman's opinion. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ihave stated my opinion, which is that the 
President of the United States will do that which every man in 
this House is expected to do, namely, his duty; and I believe he 
knows his duty and wiil performit. [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. LAYTON, for one week, on account of a death in his 
family. 
DEATH OF HON. J. LOGAN CHIPMAN. 


Mis WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with deep regret- and profound sorrow 


of the death of the Hon. J. Logan Chipman, late a Representative from the 
State of Michigan. 


ssary expenses 


er shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate to the Senate a copy 
of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That as a further mark ot respect the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, at this time I shall say no 
more than to make formal announcement of the death of a dis- 
tinguished member of this House, a member of a distinguished 
family, who, at the ripe age of sixty-three years, goes to his re- 
ward. Ata later time we will invite the attention of his fellow 
members and of the country while those who knew him best will 
pay tribute to his worth. I move the adoption of the resolu- 

ons. 

The resolutions were agreed to; and the Speaker appointed 
as members of the committee Messrs. WEADOOCK, Wi 


HAUGEN, and AITKEN. 

And then, pursuant to the termsof the resolution (at 1 o'clock 
and 43 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 
II o'clock a. m. ` 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, August 18, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore, 
Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, of Tennessee, took the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TREASURY NOTES AND GOLD COIN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing communication from the Secretary of the Treasury; 
which was read and ordered to lie on the table and to be 8 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O., August 17, 1898. 


To the President of the Senate: 
I have the honor to 5 tho receipt ot the following resolution, 
ad by the Senate on the 16th instant, viz: 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman act, have 
been during the present month redeemed by the Government at the request 
of the holders thereof in silver dollars, and whether the holders of such 
notes were advised at the time of such redemption that they could have gold. 
instead of silver, if they so desired. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to inform the Senate 
whether gold coin has been presented recently to the Treasury ent 
or any subtreasury and silver dollars asked in exch: o therefor, and, if so, 
if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department would or 
5 silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to do so by holders. 
of gold. 

In response thereto, I have the honor to say that during the present month 
Treasury notes issued under the act of J uir 14, 1890, amount: ng to $714,638, 
have been redeemed by the Government in silver dollars. While {do not 


lars at the option of the holders. Iam also suppo' in my belief by the 
fact that in the circular of this Department, issued to the public for their 
guidance in their de with the Treasury, and containing the regulations 
which — the issue, redemption, and exch: e of the paper currency and 
the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United States, there is a paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

“4. Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes, in sums not 
less than $50, by the Assistant Treasurers in New York and San Francisco, 
and in redemption of Treasury notes of 1890, in like sums, by the Treasurer 
and all the assistant treasurers.” 

In further response to the resolution, I have to say that recently gold coin 
has been presented at an office of this partment, and silver dollars asked 
in exchange therefor, and that the exchange was not made for the reason 
that all the silver dollars in the Treasury at the time were req under 
the provisions of the laws relating to thecurrency to be held in the Treasury 
to cover outstanding silver certificates and Treasury notes issued under the 
act of July 14, 1890, At present the Department would not and could not ex- 
change silver dollars for gold coin it requested to do so by holders of gold, 
for the same reason; but if the condition of the funds of the ury were, 
such asto afford a margin of silver dollars in excess of silver certificates 
and Treasury notes outstanding, such exchanges would be made. 


Respectfully, 
aia J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the neces- 
sity for the immediate appropriation of $300,000 for continuing 
the recoinage of fractional silver coins, and recommending that 
it. be made; which, with the accompanying t paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that when the Senate adjourn to- 
day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from West Virginia. Ishould 
like to. ask Senator whether he understands that the debate 
on the Lee Mantle case will be finished to-day, and that Senators. 
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who are to speak on it are ready to proceed. I understand that 
one or two . the chairman of the Committee 


on Privileges and Elections, desire to speak on the question. 
We have unanimous consent to take the vote at 5 o’clock on Mon- 
day. Ido not think we ought to adjourn over Saturday and de- 
prive any Senator who wishes to speak on that case of an oppor 
tunity todoso. Imerely call the attention of the Senator from 
West Virginia to it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. While 8 the chair yesterday I 
understood from the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
that he contemplated an adjournment over to-morrow. I under- 
stand that but two more speeches are to be made upon the Mon- 
tana case, and that the vote is not to betaken, by the unanimous 
agreement, until 5 o’clock Monday evening. Consequently I do 
not think a failure to hold a session to-morrow would deprive 
anyone of an opportunity to address the Senate on the Montana 


case. 

Mr. HOAR. I recognize the fact that within the ordinary 

limits the question of sitting one day or another must be deter- 
mined by the other side of the Chamber, who have charge of the 
business, and I do not expect to make any factious opposition to 
the motion; but I wanted to besure there was no misunderstand- 
ing. I shail insist on carrying out the agreement reached yes- 
terday as to the time of voting on Monday. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the consent of the Senate has been pee iven that 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] s address 
the Senate on the financial question on Monday next. How far 
that may interfere with the controversy about the admission of 
the appointed Senators I do not know. I suppose we can get 
bac ag a 5 o’clock on Monday. 4 

Mr. . Ishould like toask the Senator from West Virginia 
what there is to prevent taking up for consideration to-morrow 
morning the only bill reported by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance up to the present time, a bill 1 practically the 
issue of currency to the amount of $20,000, or $30,000,000. 
The people need it, the mines need it, the furnaces need it, the 
factories need it, the men out of work need it, and yet here it is on 
the Calendar waiting day after day and nothing is done witb it. 
any should we adjourn over and let the le suffer when cer- 
tainly there is to an extent a remedy in that bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I supposed that that matter would be con- 
trolled entirely by the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
If it had been the purpose and desire of the chairman to take 
that bill up to-morrow, and he thinks the Senate is in a condi- 
tion to do so, he would certainly have indicated it to the Senate. 
He has not done so. The amendment presented yesterday by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] may need some addi- 
tional consideration, as it has not been before the committee, 
and is a very important amendment to that very bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. This debate proceeds by unani- 


mous consent only. The Senator from Indiana will proceed. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Day before yesterday, when I sought to 
bring up the bill in question, I was appealed to by Senators 


whose wishes I could not disregard, and would not if I could, to 
let it go over for the purpose of perfecting certain amendments, 
and with a view to their own discussion of it. Yesterday when 
I expected to call it up I found the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PASCO] on the floor before I reached the point where I supposed 
I could call it up, and then a very pressing matter took me to 
one of the Departments for most of the afternoon. I had ex- 
pected to call up the bill this morning. I should be glad to do it 
right now, and if there is no objection I willdoso. Ithoroughly 
concur in the necessity of action on this measure if we are going 
to act upon it at all. 

I wish to say now, while I am on my feet, I have heard the 
taunt go around that I was seeking to do something in the in- 
terest of the national banks. I am seeking to do nothing of the 
kind. Iam seeking, however, to avail myself of their power and 
interest—of their cupidity, if you please—to increase the circu- 
lating medium of this country and thereby meet the pressing 
wants of the laboring people. It is nota bill in the interest of 
the banks, nothing of the kind; there is no feature, no thought, 
no inspiration of that sort on my part; but I see they have the 
power, and by appealing to their self-interest, and to no higher 
or better motive, they will increase the circulation of this country, 
by virtue of the bonds now on file in the Treasury, about $20,- 

,000; and by purchasing other bonds I have no doubt the in- 
crease will go to 250.000,000—as much needed as the rains are on 
the 8 earth in the midst of a heavy 7 I will ask 
the Senate to consider the bill now, Senate bill 453. 

The PRESIDENT 
of the Senator from 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
ness. 


9 The question is on the motion 
est Virginia. 
Teall for the regular order of morning busi- 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Iask the Senator from West Virginia to 
withdraw his motion in view of the stitement by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance that he intends to call up the bill. 
Perhaps it will take but a few moments to decide it. If this 
question is decided, which is by far the most important question 
before the Senate at this time, and if it should be decided with- 
out much debate, as I hope will be the case, then the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia may be again presented. But 
surely if we can not reach a decision upon this question to-day, 
every consideration of right and justice demands that the Sen- 
ate shall sit to-morrow until such time as a decision and conclu- 
sion are reached upon it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. In view of the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana, as he seems to have given a pledge to the Senate 
that the bill will be pressed to-morrow as well as to-day, and as 
we are all anxious to give any relief as promptly as possible that 
it is in the power of the Senate to extend, Twill withdraw the 
motion I have made. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion is withdrawn. Pe- 
titions and memorials are in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Mankato, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and for the appointment 
of an expert commission to consider and recommend a system of 
currency; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of Local Assembly No. 3629, 

hts of Labor, of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the New York 
Hat Trade Association, praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the Pioneer Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Colorado, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of Colorado Springs, Colo., and a petition of certain 
iron molders of Denver, Colo., praying for the more extended 
use of silver as money; which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the miners of Rico, Colo., pray- 
ing for an investigation of the labor troubles of 1892 in Idaho; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of Smith G. Ward, of Boulder, 
Colo., praying that the payment of his pension may be made in 
silver; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Carpenters and Joiners Union 
No. 515, of Colorado Springs, Colo., remonstrating against a new 
treaty with Russia; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VORHEES, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred to bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Midwinter Inter- 
national Exposition, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 126) extending the privilege of bounty land 
to persons who served in the Indian wars of the United States 
subsequent to March 3, 1855, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed 


to. 

Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to report a joint resolution, and if it 
leads to no debate I should like to ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection of a 
suitable buil for the storage of documents for the use of the 
Senate was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Americain Congress assembled, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate ofthe 
United States is hereby directed to have erected upon the ground owned by the 
United States, west of the house known as the Maltby House, situated on the 
southwest corner of New Jersey avenue and B street, northwest, a suitable 
building for the folding and storage of documents for the use of the Senate, 
on pas and specifications approved by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds: Provided, That the expense of erecting said building shall not 
exceed the sum of $7,500, and which shal! be paid m the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by 
the ttee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggest to the Sena- 


tor from Missouri that the joint resolution must go to the Com- 


1893. 


mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It will be se referred. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Iam instructed by the Committee on Fi- 
nance to report a bill. I ask that it be printed and placed on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the bill will be read. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Lask that it be read. 

The bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That so much of the act, approved July 14, 
1 entitled “An act direct: the purchase of silver bullion and issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other p ses,“ as directs the Secretary 
of the Treas) to 8 from time to time, silver bullion to the aggro 
gate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered, in 
each month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371.25 grains of 
pure silver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of 
the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And it is hereb 
declared to be the policy of the United States to continue the use of bo 
gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be se- 
cured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of lation 
as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared that the efforts 
of the Government should be steadily directed to the establishment of such 
a safe system of bime as will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets and in 
the payment of debts. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Let the bill be placed on the Calendar; 
and I give notice that after the morning hour on Tuesday next 
I shall ask the Senate to indulge me in making some remarksin 
regard to it. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. j 7 

Mr. VEST. On the part of the minority of the Committee on 
Finance, consisting of the Senator from Tennessee, now in the 
chair [Mr. HARRIS], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and myself, I desire to state that we 
dissent from the report of the majority, and propose as a substi- 
tute for the measure reported by the chairman of the committee 
what I send to the desk. 

Mr. CALL. Let it be read. 

Mr. VEST. Iask that it be read, and that the same order 
may be made in regard to it as was made with the bill reported 
by the chairman. 

Mr. FRYE. It is reported as a substitute? 

Mr. VEST. As a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The proposed amendment will 
be read. 

The amendment was read and ordered to be placed on the Cal- 
endar, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of Senate bill 570, and insert: 

That from and after the passano of this act the silver coins of the United 
States shall contain the following quantities of silver, that is to say: Each 
dollar shall contain 464.4 grains of pure silver and 516 grains of standard 
silver; each half dollar shall contain 232.2 grains of pure silver and 258 grains 
of standard silver, and each quarter dollar shall contain 116.1 grains of pure 
silver and 129 grains of standard silver; the dime, or ten-cent piece, shall 
contain 46.4 grains of pure silver and 51.6 grains of standard silver. 

Sec. 2. That the coins mentioned in the previous section shall have on 
them the devices and superscriptions provided for coins of like denomina- 
tion now coined, and shall be legal tender at their nominal value for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except when otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated by contract: and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at 
the mints of the United States at Philadelphia, San Fran o, and New Or- 
leans to be coined into dollars, or into half dollars, or quarter dollars, at 
tho option of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 516 grains, 258 grains, and 
129 grains, respectively, for his benefit, 

SEOC. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States 
in sums of not less than $10 and receive therefor certificates of not less than 
$10 each, correspo: with the denominations of United States notes. 
The coin deposited or representing the certificate shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the paymentof the sameondemand. Saidcertificates shall be 
8358 for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when received may 

reissued. 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within two years from 

and after the passage of this act, cause all the silver coins of the United States 
hitherto minted of the denominations of one dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar, as wellas the Treasury notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, to be 
withdrawn from circulation by exchanging the same, or causing the same to 
be exchanged at their nominal value for silver cértificates of like denomina- 
tions, representing silver coins of the weight and fineness provided for by 
this act; and the silver certificates thus issued shall be in all respects similar 
to those provided for in the preceding section, and shall, like them, be receiv- 
able for customs, taxes, and public dues, and when received may be reissued; 
and that on and after the expiration of the two years above mentioned all 
the silver coins hitherto minted of the denominations of one dollar, half 
dollar, and ato dollar, as well as the Tre: 
ise. ot Ae 
EC. 


asury notes issued under the 
4, 1890, shall cease to be legal tender. 
of this act shall be 


at all silver coins coined prior to the 
recoined as early as practicable into coins of e denominations of the 
weight and fineness authorized by section 1. 
SEC. 6. That a sum sufficient out the provisions of this act is 
the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


carr, 


hereby a) ted out of mone 
AAs propria any ys 
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SEC. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is here 


authorized to adopt 
KOIA TIOR AI hs ab atte as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of 
sac 


SEC. 8. That section 1 of an act entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treas notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 14, 1890, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. COLQUITT (by request) introduced a bill (S. 571) to pro- 
vide a postal-card letter; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MORRILL by Shes esl introduced a bill (S. 572) for the 
relief of Samuel H. Sentenne; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 573) for the relief of 
Christopher Schmidt; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 574) for the relief of Dwight 
Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 575) for the relief of Sarah K. 
McLean, widow of the late Lieut. Col. Nathanial H. McLean; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 576) for the relief of Louis Pelham, 
of Posey County, Ind.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
8555 the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ms. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 577) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Thomas M. Chill; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 578) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Wells Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and, 
wee as accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

eusions. 

Mr. HAWLEY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 579) for the 
relief of Robert Carrick, late first lieutenant of Eighth United 
States Cavalry; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 580) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Joliet, in the State of Ilinois; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 581) for the erection of a public 
building at the city of East St. Louis, III.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 582) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Pekin 
in the State of Illinois; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. ae to provide for the purchase 
ot a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Jack- 
sonville, in the State of Illinois; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 584) for the relief of Goff A. Hall; 
ano was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S, 585) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to settle the indebtedness to the Government of 
the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company; which was read 
nue by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 586) to provide communication 
from light-ships and outlying light-houses to the shore: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 587) to amend an act entitled 
An act to Piss pce the carriage of passengers by sea,” a 
proved August 2, 1882; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 588) to repeal section 4145 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and to amend sections 
4146, 4320; also section 1 of the act amending section 4214 of the 
Revised Statutes, approved March 3, 1883, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 589) to extend the time for filing 
claims in the Court of Claims under the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the ascertainment of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations committed by the French 
o to July 31, 1801;” which was read twice by its title; and re- 

erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 590) granting 5 per cent of 
the net proceeds from the sale of public lands to several of the 
States for the support of common schools; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred tothe Committee on Public Lands. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of 
Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie 
military reservation, and for other purposes; which was read 
3 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 592) to extend the time for 
making final payments on entries under the desert-land act; 
which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Commiitee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S.593) to permit Anna M. 


Coleman, a widow, to prosecute a ; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 17) for 
the protection of those parties who have heretofore been allowed 
to make entries for lands within the former Mille Lac Indian 
Reservation in Minnesota; which was read twice by its title,and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that Ishall offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk to the bill S. 453 to provide 
for the issue of circulating notes to national banks. If there is 
no objection, I should like to have it read. It is short. Itis 
the amendment submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio in the other 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada will be read. 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enact clause, and insert: 

“That any holder of bonds of the United States may, after the passage of 
this act, deposit such bonds at the Tre of the United States, or at the 
Office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and receive therefor 
their face value in Treasury notes of the United States, as described in the 
act of July 14, 1890. Such bonds shall be held as a ial deposit to the 
credit of the party depositing them, and during the e they are so held 
shall draw no interest, and shall be returned on the order of the party de- 
positing them on the payment of their face value in United States currency. 

“SEO, 2. The Secretary of the shall make such regulations as may 
be necessary tosave to the Government the payment of interest onsuch bonds 
during the time they are held as a special deposit, and he is hereby author- 
ized to issue Treasury notes to the amount needed, and to provide for the 
cancellation of an equal amount of such notes on the return of said bonds to 
their owners, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act is mer dato appropriated outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

ted.” 


“Suc, 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 

act are hereby repealed.” 
PENSION INVESTIGATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 

Sapo! a resolution coming over from a former day, which will 
read. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. GALLINGER was 

read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire and re- 
port to the Senate whether or not the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Pensions have conformed to the provisions of exis law in 
en aging and dropping names from the pension rolls of soldiers duly en- 
ro) ereon. 


Mr. GALLINGER. At the request of several Senators who 
are somewhat interested in this matter, I ask that the resolution 
may go over until next week. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over at 
the request of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
ERECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. CHANDLER; and 
it was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secre 
Senate as to the condition of 


of the be directed to inform the 


are e 
dings are not and what a have been made for 
them; and whether or not any delayin is occasioned by 
*** 
Preparation of plans and designs. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 3) mak- 
ing immediately available the appropriations for mileage of 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire whenever it is in order to call up 
the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to 
national banks. the proper point in the Order of Business 
has been reached I make that motion now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Indiana 


asks the unanimous concent of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill indicated by him. 


iit KYLE. I believe s that the resnlution I introduced yestor- 
ay, calling upon the retary o e Treasury for cer — 
formation, takes precedence at this time. 2) 


Mr. VOORHE I do not see why the Senator from South 
Dakota should inte at this time. There is no necessary 
connection between his resolution and this measure. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from South ota that his request was that the resolu- 
tion should lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE. Under the rule until to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order was that it should 
lie on the table until called up by the Senator. The resolution 
is in Order, The Chair will lay it before the Senate if the Sen- 
ator desires. 
nee KYLE. I wish to have the resolution considered at this 

e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
eae u resolution, coming over from a former day, which will 

read, 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
KYLE, as follows: 

Whereas it is currently reported that certain of the national As- 

and on business under and by virtue of the 


sociations, or; 
laws of the United States, have heretofore withdrawn from circulation their 


wn 
notes, and su nuently secured an increase of their circulation under exist- 


seg 
spy ok i Therefore, be it 
esolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to report to the 
Senate what national banking associations have thus diminished and en- 
larged their circulation, and the extent thereof. and also whether any 
what national banking associations have organized under the banking laws 
of the United States, and have no outstanding notes in circulation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill (S. 453) to 
provide for the issue of circulating notes to national banks be now 
considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to have that bill passed over for a day 
or two, as we have not had time to examine it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. With all respect to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I think his request is a little unreasonable at this time. 
The bill was reported last Tuesday and to-day is Friday. The 
Senator says he has not had time to examine it. It is a very 
short bill, and under the circumstances I think Iam hardly war- 
ranted in suffering any further delay if I can get the favorable 
action of the Senate. I say this with real regret, that I can not 
comply with the desire of the Senator, for I am disposed to defer 
to any wish expressed by a Senator, but I do not feel warranted 
in making any further delay in this matter unless something 
more is to be urged in behalf of delay than I have heard at this 
time. Idesire the action of the Senate to know whether the 
bill is to be taken up. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. CULLOM, and Mr. SHERMAN (to Mr. 
VOORHEES). Move to take it up. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Indiana 
move to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I make that motion. I undertook to make 
it at the start, but it degenerated into a request for unanimous 
consent. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, ded to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. I desire to have the amendment read which I 
offered some days ago. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I gave notice of an amendment—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will d. Does Senator from Nebraska offer his amend- 
ment at this time? 


Mr. ALLEN. Ioffer an amendment, and ask that it be con- 
sidered with the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have offered an amendment, to which I 
h there will be no objection. 

“Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska will be first reported. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of the 
bill the following: 


Provided further, That the bonds used as à basis for the notes issued unde 
„ the time said 


thereof, are o) 3 
this act shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evidence that the owner 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
5 = amendment. (Putting the question.] The noes appear to 
ve it. 


Mr. ALLEN. Icall for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to ask my colleague to ex- 
plain the exact meaning of the amendment he offers in this re- 
gard. Does he mean that the stoppage of interest shall anpi to 
the 10 per cent, which it is proposed to iucrease the circ on, 
or to the entire circulation based upon the bonds? Iconfess 
Iam unable to understand, not having heard the whole bill read 
with the amendment, just what the proposition is, and should be 
glad to have it explained to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. r. President, it is quite possible that the 
amendment is open to misconstruction. It was my intention in 
offering this amendment to cover simply the new issue under the 
bill reported by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. I 
had no purpose, although I believed it to be a proper 5 of 
legislation, to cover the question of interest upon issues already 
before the country. 

I may be permitted, Mr. President, to say at this time, with- 
out entering into any discussion, at least any lengthy discussion 
of the question, that, in my judgment, the people of this coun- 
try are unalterably opposed to anything which looks like the 
continuance of the national banking system in their commerce 
and as one of the features of our Government. I know of no 
reason myself,nor have I heard any offered in the Senate Cham- 
ber, why the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 8 
COCKRELL] or the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] should not take the place of this measure. 

The adoption of the bill of the Senator from Indiana would put 
it clearly within the power of the national banks to expand and 
contract the volume of the currency of this country at their 
pleusure in the future, exactly as they have been doing in the 
past. We all realize that this is a dangerous power, that it is a 
power which ought not to be permitted to reside in the hands of 
the banking corporations of this country. It isa practical abdi- 
cation by the Government of the power conferred upon Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, to regulate and control the volume 
of money and fix its value. 

Why should these corporations be vested with any special 
privileges in this respect? Why should not the opportunity be 
given to every person in this country to deposit bonds, if neces- 
sary, and to procure an issuance of notes if the measure is to be 
adopted? In my judgment, the bill of the Senator from Indiana 
commits this country to the policy of a continued national bank- 

system. 

Soliant the time has come in the history of this nation when 
safety requires us to retrace our npa as rapidly as possible in 
this direction, and when we should undertake to retire the 
national banks from existence as rapidly as safety to our com- 
merce will permit. 

I desire to say that, in my judgment, the second proviso of the 
amendment offered by me should be adopted, so that the people 
of this country may understand that the Congress of the United 
States is not committed to the policy of the national banks, and 
that it is the design of Congress to retire the national banks from 
existence as soon and as rapidly as possible. 

I did not offer the amendment because I believed in the doc- 
trines advocated in the bill. I believe they are inimical to our 
institutions. I believe the doctrines of the bill are hostile to the 
peace and welfare of this country, certainly to the justice which 
we should extend to our people; but I proposed the amendment 
upon the supposition that the banking interests of this country 
had sufficient strength in the Senate of the United States to 

the bill, regardless of whether there was a protest against 
tor not. 

T desire to say that a majority of the e whom I represent, 
I will say nine-tenths of the le of the State of Nebraska, are 
unalterably opposed to anything which looks liké a perpetuation 
of the national bunks. The time has come when we should take 
some radical steps to eliminate them from our institutions, and it 
occurs to me that this amendment, and especially the second 
proviso of it, if adopted, would give the coun warning that 
we intend, as soon and as speedily as possible, to drive out of ex- 
istence the national bank as banks of issue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, upon which the yeas and nays aredemanded. 

Mr. CALL. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will reportthe 
amendment: 

The 5 the amendment 8 by Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I not know that I full 


understand the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne 


- | braska [Mr. ALLEN], or to what extent it goes. I think it a little 
definite 


in 

1 sogres exceedingly that the question of national banks is in- 
volved in legislation to relieve the people. I think that some 
other scheme ought to be devised which will not involve such a 
protracted discussion as will very probably arise on this bill. 

There is a strong feeling, not only in the Senator's State, but 
throughout the country, against national banks as banks of issue. 
The proposition which I sent to the desk this morning to be read 
as an amendment which I desire to pro se, I think would re- 
lieve the situation. It was propared by Mr. JOHNSON, of Ohio, 
a member of the House of Representatives. It provides that any 
person having bonds may deposit them in the Treasury and re- 
ceive their face value in Treasury notes. Those bonds are not 
to draw interest while they remain in the Treasury. That will 
give immediate relief, will cost the Government nothing, and will 
not involve the discussion of national banks. 

I think that we ought not to pass any bill which would deprive 
the national banks from receiving interest on the bonds they 
have on file, because, of course, under these circumstances they 
take out no currency, and the legislation would therefore fail of. 
the object desired. 

While I am on my feet I must ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a few moments to call attention to how the present panic 
arose, a panic which is doing immense harm. I cannot, however, 
refrain from attention to the way the actof 1890 has been 
executed. I believe that all the trouble we have in this country 
results from the failure to execute that law according to its spirit 
and according to its letter. 

The act of July 14, 1890, requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month, and pay 
for them by the issuance of legal-tender Treasury notes. The act 
declares that upon demand of the holder of any of the 8 
notes herein provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes 
in gold or silver coin, at his discretion.” 

he third section of the act declares that— 
the Secretary of the Preas shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of the 
silver bullion. purchased under the provisions of this act, into standard 
silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 189i, and after that time he shall coin 
of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as much as 
may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for. 

Two millions a month were coined until the Ist day of July, 
1891. The public press representing the banking interest and 
the gold interest then called attention to the following declara- 
tion found in the act: 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metais on a 33 with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such 
ratio as may be provided by law. 

It was argued that thisgeneral declaration of principle, which 
enacted nothing, nullified the mandatory portion of the act, 
which required the Secretary of the Treasury tocoin silver bul- 
lion and provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes. It 
was assumed that the only way to preserve the parity between 
the two metals was to pay out gold, and that the use of silver 
for the same purpose for which gold is used would destroy the 
parity. 

The President of the United States, Mr. Harrison, in the 


month of August, 1891, made a speech in Albany, N. Y., in 
which he dwelt with emphasis 8 the necessity of making 
every dollar as good as every other dollar. He effect de- 


clared that his idea of bimetallism was to buy silver with gold 
and to maintain the two metals at a parity by keeping silver out 
of circulation, These vague declarations were not satisfacto 
to foreign investors in American securities. By law such securi- 
ties are payable in either gold or silver coin. An intimation 
from the President that the law would not be executed was not 
sufficient assurance. On the 17th of November, 1891, the bank- 
ers of New York invited the Secretary of the T „Nr. 
Foster, to a dinner at Delmonico’s, and required him to declare 
his intentions. Mr. Foster then dnd there proclaimed that 
Treasury notes and greenbacks would be redeemed in gold, and 
gold alone, and assured the bankers that there would be no de- 
viation from that policy. The Presidentof the United Statesin 
his message to Congress of December 9, 1891, said: 


Under existing legislation it is in the power of the Treasury Department 
to maintain that essential condition of anger finance as well as of com- 
mercial ar ce parity in use of the coin dollars and their paper — 2 
resentatives. The assurance that these powers would be f and unhesi- 


ser used has done much to produce and sustain favorable con- 


Austria at that time owed a debt of about$2,400,000,000, which 
was evidenced by 5 per cent bonds payable in silver. The debt 
was principally owed in London. A few weeks after this declar- 


ation of Mr. Foster, and the assurance given by the President of 
the United States, the question of putting Austria on a gold 


basis was agitated, and the administration of Austria resolved 
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to adopt a single gold standard. No action was taken, however, 
until after the Presidential nominations were made in 1892. Both 
candidates were oratory Se the gold men. This seemed a 
sufficient guarantee to the holders of Austrian securities that 

ld could be obtained in this country to put Austriaon a gold 
8 but they were very cautious, and were unwilling to take 
any chances of failure to obtain gold in this country. 

On the 15th of August, 1892, the firm of Heidelbach, Ichel- 
heimer & Co., of New York, tendered to the subtreasury in that 
city $1,000,000 in Treasury notes, issued on account of silver pur- 
chases, and demanded for them $1,000,000 in gold for shipment 
to Germany by the next steamer. Assistant Treasurer Roberts 
was interviewed, and said: MD? DEA. 

À n t or o rue 
nies . pt ea The 0 st ARA AAAS ready — Thest all ite obliga- 
Sons ta gold and will pay them all in gold. Its free gold balances now 
amount to $112, 000,000. 

The Washington Post of August 6, 1893, in commenting upon 
this subject, says: 

The truth of the matter is that the gold at that time was wanted on Aus- 
trian account. The exporters had to have gold, because no other form of 
coin would answer their purpose. 

Austria then funded her $2,400,009,000 of 5 per cent silver 
bonds into 4 per cent nontaxable 3 gold bonds, and the 
London syndicate, with Rothschild at the head, undertook to 
place Austrian bonds and obtain sufficient gold to enable Austria 
to resume specie payments on the single gold standard. 

It may be sakei: why the syndicate would not undertake this 
scheme until it was ascertained that the United Stites would re- 
deem its paper in gold, and gold alone. The answer is plain. 
The scheme could not be carried out and would not have been 
undertaken unless the gold could be obtained from the United 
States, because it could not be obtained elsewhere. France has 
$900,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 of silver circulating ona 
parity at the ratio of 151 tol. The Government reservesconsist 
of gold and silver. Over $250,000,000 of those reserves are sil- 
ver. Whenever the paper money of France is presented for re- 
demption to obtain gold for export the Government exercises its 
option and pays in silver and retains the gold in the country. 

e paper circulation in Germany is also redeemable in gold or 
silver coin at the option of the Government. 

Germany exercises that option and refuses to redeem her paper 
by paying out gold for export. Russia has a very large amount 
of gold in her war chest, said to be $536,000,000. ussia redeems 
none of her paper in either gold or silver, but maintains in cir- 
culation a large volume of irredeemable paper money- The 

United Kingdom of Great Britain is supp to have between 
$400,000,000, and $500,000,000 of gold. About $135,000,000 of this 
is in the Bank of England and held as a reserve. The largest 

rt of the remainder is supposed to be in other bank reserves. 
When the Barings failed the Bank of England was forced to 
borrow $15,000,000 of gold from France. e chancellor of the 
exchequer, Mr. Goschen, then informed the banks that they 
must curtail credit and increase the reserves or disaster would 
follow; since which time England has, in effect, paid a premium 
on gold by favorable rates of exchange, and it is the established 
policy of the Bank of England to raise the rate of interest when- 
ever an attempt is made to draw out large quantities of gold. 

Under these conditions the Austrian scheme, which offered 
such a magnificent opportunity for a speculation, could not be 
carried out without the assistance of the United States. The 
advantage to the bondholders in carrying out the scheme will 
be appreciated when it is known that by the utter demonetiza- 
tion of silver $1 in gold will certainly be worth more than double 
its value in 1892. The change of $2,400,000,000 of silver obliga- 
tions into $2,400,000,000 of gold obligations would be an immense 


But that is not all. The gold obligations were put out at a 
‘great discount and silver obligations taken in at par. It is now 
stated by the public press that the bonded debt of Austria has 
been ine $400,000,000, and that the $2,400,000,000 in silver 
obligations have been changed to $2,800,000,000 of gold obliga- 
tions. 

The reason assigned by the Administration and by the gold 
press for disregarding the statute which required the coinage 
of silver for the redemption of Treasury notes was to maintain 
the parity of the two metals. It was said that the redemption 
of any of the paper money of the United Statesin silver would 
send gold toa premium and ruin the credit of the United States. 
The fact that both political parties had declared and continue 


to declare in their platforms that they are in favor of the use 
of both gold and silver as money would seem to be a sufficient 
answer to the argument. It can not be denied that the refusal 
to pay out silver in the discharge of Government obligations is 
a refusal to 5 as man 1 

at the yo po parties was wrong, 
e statute 7 wrong when it required the coinage of 


But sup 
and that 


silver for the redemption of Treasury notes; what can be suid of 
the object lessons furnished by France and Germany? Both of 
these nations have refused for the last meshed gesis to pay out gold 
for export. Iam not aware that their credit has been injured 
by such a policy. On the contrary, they are referred to as mod- 
els of financial honor and business sagacity. 

What would have been the effect upon the finances of the 
United States if the law of 1890 had been executed in the interest 
of the United Stites and according to its spirit and intent? 
The gold reserves would have rem ined in the Treasury. The 
securities held abroad would not have been sold, because such 
sale would not have enabled them to export gold for speculation 
in the Old World. Why would not our financial standing be as 
goon as that of France? France, as before remarked, has $700,- 

,000 of silver coin circulating on a par with gold at the rate 
of $1.33 an ounce. This silver not only serves all the purposes 
of money in the business of France, but it serves as a protection 
against the export of gold. The silver of France is more than 
double the amount of silver per capita which exists inthe United 
Stites. If the policy of France had been pursued by the admin- 
istration of the Treasury Depirtment our finances would cer- 
tainly have beenon as solid a foundation as the finances of France. 

President Harrison was willing that silver should be used as 
money in this country, provided Europe would consent. He pro- 
cured a 8 of a monetary conference at Brussels in the fall 
of 1892; but before the conference assembled the Salisbury ad- 
ministration, which bs as aie thelanded proprietors of Great 
Britainand wasinclined to bimetallism, was put out of power, and 
the representative of the moneyed aristocracy and the bankin 
interests of London, Mr. Gladstone, became the ruler of England. 
He immediately teok such measures and gave such instructions 
as to prevent any action on the part of the conference favorable 
tosilver. After the adjournment of theconference, Sir H. Mey- 
sey Thompson moved in Parliament a resolution for the rèas- 
sembling of that conference. His motion was sustained by such 
able advocates as-Messrs. Goschen, Chaplin, and Montagu. Mr. 
Gladstone himself was the principal opponent of the motion. The 
concluding portion of his speech reveals the pee and the 
animus of the bondholding aristocracy of England, which has 
dominated that country and suppressed public opinion for many 
years. He said: 

I suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. Iam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United Kingdom 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, but of this I am well con- 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions. One 
thousand millions (28,000, O00 000) probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or somet) 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. ( Hear!” Hear i 
think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of 
self-sacrifice. Ihave a profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. 
I can go a great 8 in moderation [laughter], inrecommending their 
recognition and establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions 
(310,000,000,000) or fifteen hundred millions (7, 500. 000. 000) of money which we 
have got abroad, it is a very serious matter as between this country and 
other countries. 

We have nothing topay to them; we arenotdebtorsat all; weshould get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior material, of 
acheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more. 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter.] This splendid spirit of philanthropy, 
which we can not too highly praise—because I have no doubt all this is fore- 
seen—would result in our making a ent of fifty ora hundred millions 
(3500,000,000) to the world. It would bethankfully accepted, but I think the 
gratitude for your benevolence would be mixed with very grave misgi 
as to your wisdom. Lhave shown why we should pause and consider for 
ourselves once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on 
which you have within the last half century erected a commercial fabric un- 
known in the whole history of the world—before departing from the solid 
ground youshould well consult and well consider and take no step except 
such as you can well justify to your own Eo your fellow- 
8 and to those Who conie after us. (Cheers.]— Times, London, 

arc. * 


The Sherman act was the great obstacle to the consummation 
of the policy of the bondholders of England, as declared by Mr. 
Gladstone. At least 82,000, 000, 000 of the $10,000,000,000 which 
Mr. Gladstone said foreign nations were owing the United King- 
dom were owed by the people of the United States. The banks 
of New York were the representatives of the London syndicate 
of bondholders. The debtors to the London syndicate were the 
railroads and other corporations organized in the United States. 
Payment was demsnded of the faltering. Threats of ruin and 
bankruptcy were made against the weak. The Sherman law was 
denounced as vicious. It was charged by the bankers and th 
press of London and New York that the financial condition o 
the United States was precarious; that the money issued by the 
Government was a depreciated currency, and that there was 
danger of immediate collapse. 

This cry was echoed and reéchoed by the press in every com- 
mercial a in the United States, until the people became 
alarmed. No distrust, however, was created as to the validity 
or value of any money bearing the United States stamp. The 
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people withdrew silver, silver certificates, Treasury notes, and 
old from the banks, and placed them in safe deposits and other 
fiding places where they would be within reach when wanted. 
They were alarmed, not use the money was bad, but because 
they feared the banks would not be able to give them their 
money when they wanted it. : 

When business had been deranged and the country was in a 
state of panic, Mr. Gladstone suspended the coinage of silver in 
India. 

The President of the United States thereupon joined in the 
hue and cry against the Sherman act, and attributed every disis- 
ter to the existence of that law. He disregarded the fact that 
all that had been accomplished under the law was the issuance 
of $148,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, which were abso- 
lutely required in the business of the country and without which 
disaster would have come long ago. He called Congress to- 
gether for the immediate repeal of the act and for no other pur- 
pose. The gold press of Europe and America commended his 
action, and 3 that such repeal would restore confidence 
in the business community on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
said all that was wanted was confidence, and the Sherman act 
was the sole disturbing cause. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] the other 
day said that the panic was created because our European cred- 
itors feared that the gold they had loaned in the United States 
would be paid in silver. That learned Senator overlooked the 
fact that foreign investments in this country were made subject 
to the laws of the United States and payable in the money of the 
country, and that foreign creditors were now demanding that 
the laws should be changed and that they should be paid ina 
different money from the money of the contract. Why should 
the popie be required to pay from 50 to 75 per cent dearer 
money than they had contracted to pay. The assurance which 
they desired was that the people of the United States should be 
compelled to submit to their extortionate demands. 

The demonetization of silver in India produced the effect de- 
sired. It depressed the price of silver from 10 to 15 cents an 
ounce, but it produced 8 not anticipated. It stopped 
silver mining except the working up of ores which had accumu- 
lated in smelters. This cut off the supply of silver, and made 
it impossible for the United States to purchase four and a half 
million ounces of silver bullion each month without advancing 
the price of that metal much higher than it was previous to the 
action of Mr. Gladstone in suspending coinage in India. The di- 
lemma was then presented to the Administration either to diso- 
bey the law and refuse to purchase silver, or raise the price of 
silver and defeat the efforts of English bondholders to force the 
United States toa single gold standard. 

It had been a long time since any sovereign in any civilized 
country had refused to obey an existing law. The dispensing 
power is a dangerous power, and was the cipal charge 

ainst King Charles II when he lost his life. It is a power 
which no sovereign of England or President of the United 
States has boldly and defiantly exercised since the revolu- 
tion in England. The Czar of Russia never exercises such a 
power. Although he exercises supreme legislative power, yet 
while the law he has enacted is in force he obeys it. He may 
change the law in an arbitrary way, but while it is in force he 
scrupulously adheres toit. The Emperor of Germany does not at- 
tempt to disregard the law, but at times exercises the full extent 
of his imperial power to coerce the legislative department to 
make new laws. 

Ido not hold the Secretary of the Treasury responsible, be- 
cause he belongs toan Administration in favor of the single gold 
standard, as is manifest by the President’s message. o must 
be in harmony with the Administration or resign. z 

I do not reflect upon Mr. Cleveland personally. His teachings, 
surroundings, and associations have led him to believe that the 
single gold standard is the goal towards which all legislation 
and administration should tend; that the greatest good to man- 
kind consists not in a measure of value which does justice be- 
tween debtor and creditor, but in a standard of money which 
cer and constantly grows more valuable. He undoubt- 
edly believes, and honestly believes, that the great concentrated 
money power of England, controlling the bonds of the world, is 
wiser and better than all the people, and believing thus he fol- 
lows with implicit obedience the commands of that colossal con- 
centrated power. It is not the first time that misguided honesty 
and zeal have inflicted untold misery upon mankind. If there 
had been no honest fanatics there would have been no martyrs. 
If there were no honest and zealous advocates of dear money, 
cheap property, and cheap men and women, there would be no 
financial distress in the country to-day. 

Let no man deceive himself. If the Sherman act is repealed 
without a substitute, silver isdoomed. The money power which 
repeals that act because silver is depreciated prevent the 
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use of silver as money when silver is further depreciated by the 
eficct of such repeal. 

But let ETAN take warning. The demonetization of silver 
and the adoption of the gold standard is a revolutionary move- 
ment. Itsconception was bold and unscrupulous. The property 
rights of all the people of the world and their contract st 55 
tions were measured and regulated by the volume of metallic 
money consisting of both gold and silver. The destruction of 
one of those metals is repudiation of the obligations of contracts 
a disregard of the fundamental principies of justice and equal 
rights which lie at the foundation of civilized society. No so- 
ei list or anarchist has ever advocated a more radical, destruc- 
tive, and revolutionary scheme. 

The people of the United States are long suffering and patient. 
They had faith in their -Government and in their trusted serv- 
ants; but poverty, starvation, and misery will arouse them to 
action. They willsoon learn that the gold standard me ‘ns want, 
famine, and misery. They will not submit to its conditions. 
They may be unable to restore silver, but they will have abund- 
ant power to break the chains of slave ia by gold con- 
traction. They will have money. They can not have gold 
enough for that . They are refused silver. Their only 
alternative will be paper, and paper money they will have. The 
greedy creditor that was unwilling to receive the coin of the Con- 
stitution—gold and silver—may, and undoubtedly will, be com- 
pelled to receive paper in payment of his demands. ; 

Property ought not to be revolution ry. Its advantage in well- 
ordered government is sufficient, but when capital enters into 
revolutionary schemes it must take its chances. It then comes 
under the maxim For all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

The repeal of the Sherman act is the final demonetization of 
silver. It is our duty to consider it calmly. We are asked to 
repeal the act and then consider the question. Why kill the 
patient and then consider your remedy? No, the Sherman act 
must not be repealed until this question is investigated and dis- 
cussed, and it is known what is best to bedone. I do not believe 
that the Senate or the other House have any intention of plung- 
ing into the ore of misery which awaits them on the sin fe 
gold standard, but some may have been led to believe that this 
question can be taken up again. 

I tell you that this is the last call—this is the end; but while 
this is being discussed I am exceedingly anxious that our suffer- 
ing country shall be relieved, and that it shall be relieved with- 
out involving the vexed question of bank issues or the silver 
question. Let those who have bonds and come to the Treasury 
and get money dispense with their interest for the time being. 
Let the savings banks have money to pay theirdepositors. Give 
them currency, and give it at once. Give it freely. Let the 
whole national debt be cut down if they are vanag to forego 
their interest, and let it stay there as long as they desire. 
not increase the national debt. Do not go into the cruel exper- 
iment of selling bonds to buy gold. 

Oh, [have heard of that. hen the bonds that are now out can 
be sold for gold at 3 or 4 per cent premium, where will you get 
the gold? You willbe in the same fix, if yo attempt that, which 
the Austrian syndicate wasin a year and a half ago. There will 
be no place to get gold. You can not get it from Austria, be- 
cause she pays out none. You can not get it from Russia, because 
that is held for war purposes. You can not get it in Germany, 
because she will pay you silver. You can not get itin France, 
because she will also pay you silver. You can not get it in Eng- 
land, because she will pay a higher premium than you dare to pay. 

There isno way of getting gold now. With bonds at 10 per 
cent, to get $50,000,000 of gold to-day is im ible. You cannot 

et what does not exist. The gold which is not hoarded, which 
is not dammed up, will go where it will sell for most. Commerce 
will regulate that. The trouble is that the great mass of gold 
of the world has been p out of existence so far as money is 
concerned. It is locked up in strong boxes for war purposes, 
and it cannot be given up. Do not attempt such a folly as that. 
There is no necessity for it. Let us have currency, and have it 
now withoutany further talk. Letus have relief,andletus have 
it at once, and not let the country go on suffering longer. 

I hope the bill will be stripped of every objectionable feature. 
It is no time for national banks to take advantage of the suffer- 
ing condition of the country and ask further subsidies. It is no 
time now for anybody to propose a bill for a selfish purpose, or to 
carry out any theory, until we have made an effort to relieve the 
country. If that effort is not made in good faith it will not be 
the fault of the silver men. They will agree to anything that 
will give relief. They ask no subsidy, they ask no advantage, 
they ask no change of policy; butif the gold men insist that the 
national banks shall have a subsidy out of this relief, that they 
shall make a lot of money out of it, that proposition must be dis- 
cussed. I will discuss the silver question more fully hereafter. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. I had intended, sir, not to say a single 
word 5 15 this question or, in short, upon any question relating 
to the finances which are now before the Senate or which may 
come before the Senate. The people of this country are clamor- 
ing for some relief. Iam in hearty sympathy with the people, 
and I do not think that I should employ one single moment of 
time in preventing a vote being taken upon all the propositions 
presented. However, I can not permit bill to be acted upon 
without calling the attention of the honorable Senator from Ne- 
braska to the fact that his amendment renders nugatory and 

ractically useless every effort thus ay pagers e Finance 
Bominittes to relieve the depressed condition of business. What- 
ever may have been the intention of the honorable Senator, he 
will not fail to see that if the national banks should take out a 
circulation of 10 per cent they will forfeit the interest on all the 
bonds they have now deposited while the 10 per cent of increase 
shall be in cireulation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihave modified my amendment so as to cover 


that point. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I would then like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey 


will please suspend and let the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska as modified be read by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. After the word 'the,“ in line 1 of the 
amendment, insert the words margin of the;” so as to read: 

Provided further, That the margin of the bond used as a basis for the notes 
issued under this act shall cease to draw interest, etc. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will not fail to observe from 
the 1 of the bill that even the amendment as he now 
modifies it leaves it equally vicious, Let me read the first line 
or two of the amendment: 

That the bonds used as a basis for the notes to be issued under this act 


What bond? All the bonds. If, for instance, a bank to-day 
with a capital of $100,000 has $100,000 in bonds, each and every 
one of those bonds stands for 90 per cent of the circulation now 
taken out and as well the 10 per cent which we propose to confer 
upon the bank the privilege of taking out. There is no means 

separating them, and if you deprive the banks of the privi- 
lege which the bill reported by the Finance Committee proposes 
to give them, you surely defeat the whole object of the measure. 
The Finance Committee has in view but one thing. It proposes to 
offer some inducements to national banks to increase circulation 
It proposes to give upon bonds already deposited 10 per cent 
additional circulation, up to the face value of the bonds. There 
is no reason why this should not be done, because the bonds of 
the United States are sufficient security for the redemption of 
these notes. That is all the Senate Committee proposes to do, 
and to consent to a proposition that will make it nugatory and 
defeat the whole object and purpose of the bill is simply to con- 
tradict ourselves. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will yield for a moment let me 
ask him why not let the Secretary of the Treasury make the 
issue direct in lieu of enlarging the powers of the national 
banks? The power of the Government is behind its issue, and 
why not issue the Treasury notes or coin the uncoined silver in 
the bag pect ed siya at this time? 

Mr. MCP. ON. I hope the honorable Senator will ex- 
cuse me from under to e any answer to either of the 

ropositions, for I distinctlystate that my only purpose in rising 
f to show the Senate how absolutely nugatory his amendment 
would render the work thus far performed by the Finance Com- 
mittes, and I further state that I will not be drawn into any de- 
bate upon any question outside of the particular thing which I 
rose to explain. 

I do not intend to stand here in my and occupy one mo- 
ment of time in a vote upon this question, except to ex- 

lain it in the briefestand shortest time possible that I can take. 
F wil not be drawn into any debate upon any other proposition 
than the one before us. If amendments are offered here, as this 
amendment has been offered, which I think are vicious in the 
extreme, rendering nugatory the bill itself, I shall simply make 
that statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from New Jersey will permit 
me, I should like to ask him why we should not issue Treasury 
notes in lieu of e the powers of the national banks and 
the bank circulation of country? 

Mr. McPHERSON, I will answer the Senator’s question in 
this way: The Committee on Finance has brought in this meas- 
ure comscious of the great distress that exists among the busi- 
ness le of the country, with banks closing day after day 
which were esteemed and considered the strongest in the coun- 
try, with factory fires and furnace fires out and people out of em- 
ployment, and even a bread riot re this morning in the 


principal city of the United States, and we, the servants and 
representatives of the people, sit by and talk and talk day after 


day without offering even this small measure of relief. Weare 
using simply the old and tried instrumentalities, to wit, the na- 
tional bz , in order that we may be able to obtain some meas- 
ure of relief and give it to this distressed people who are clam- 
oring for it. This is the only object we have ON view. 

Mr. ALLEN. What measure of relief will the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, afford in the distressed condition of the country to 
me opening people, the people who are to-day clamoring for 

read? . 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer that question. Iam glad 
the Senator has asked it. If the bill be passed as reported by 
the Finance Committee it will increase the circulation on the 
bonds already deposited to the amount of about $19,000,000, Even 
Migs to the bill having been introduced, I understand that from 

18,000, 000 to $20,000,000 of new circulation had been asked by 
the national banks, and that the bills are now being prepared in 
the Treasury. With theadded inducements which this bill will 
give, in my opinion, it will add 850,000, 000 to the circulation of 
this country, and do it as quickly as the bill passes, or as soon as 
the Government printing department can print the bills. Tho 
$50,000,000 would be distributed tonearly four thousand national 
banks in this country, giving them 10 per cent additional cur- 
rency; and then if they desire to increase circulation by a de- 
posit of more bonds, they have that additional inducement, and 
they can take out circulation to the face value of the bonds after- 
ward deposited. 

I do not see how any Senator, it matters not what may be his 
views touching the repeal of the Sherman law, orany other sub- 
ject that may be here of a financial character, can delay for a 
single moment by offering amendments to this bill which have 
no relevancy to the bill whatever. Ido not see how he can with- 
hold from the business interests of this country this needed re- 
lief. I have introduced this same bill during my service in the 
Senate three times. Three times has it been passed, and almost 
without debate on every occasion. Surely the necessity for its 
passage was never greater than it is at this moment. 

Mr. MAND N. Mr. President, my recollection concern- 
ing the past history of legislation that is akin to this is quite 
clear, and I know that the Senator from New Jersey is correct 
in the statement with which he closes his remarks. This bill, 
substantially as it is here written, and my recollection is in the 
identical language that it now presents itself, has passed the 
Senate of the United States three times, and once surely, I 
think twice, perhaps, without a word from any source in oppo- 
sition to its passage. This action was taken by the Senate at 
times when the financial skies were brighter than now, and 
w ne eae nal the distress that disturbs the country to- 

ay. 

Ihis distress, Mr. President, it seems to be agreed by all, is 
because of lack of the circulating medium, the want of a suff- 
cient currency with which to do our business. Here isa prop- 
osition that proposes to add at once, according to the estimate 
of the Finance Committee, $20,000,000 of notes that are the equal 
in value apat and with an outlook that there shall be added 
within a b . ee ol time perhaps fifty million, making nearly 
$1 per capita added to the circulating medium of this country. 
Surely if in times past there was advisability if not to say ne- 
eessity for this action, that necessity is ee by the de- 
pressed and the dreadful condition of to-day. 

I have voted heretofore for a bill similar to the pending meas- 
ure. I propose to vote for it again. I to vote against 
any and every amendment to it, even although some of the 
amendmentsmightcommend themselves to my better judgment, 
because I believe that atch is needed, that quick relief is 
demanded by the people of this country, and the Senate and the 
Congress of the United States should bequick to act rather than 
“Phe pastes hich I 

e whic made of my colleague was that I might 
eall his attention to the ambiguity of the language of his 3 
ment. I did not believe that he had written that which he in- 
tended. I believed that his purpose was to confine the loss of 
interest upon bonds to the 10 per cent additional that was to be 
the basis of circulation that was to be permitted to be issued by 
the banks and not to the whole of the bonds. But surely, as he 
himself now seems to indicate by the modification of his amend- 
ment, if the amendment had been left as it was originally written 
it would have compelled the banks, if they tid Se to continus 
their circulation, to lose interest upon every dollar of the bonds 
upon which they were based. That surely he did not propose, 
and it is evident by the modification of his amendment that he 


did not so propose. 
But I suggest to my colleague that even with his modification 
to 


of the amendment by the insertion of the words for the mar 

of the bonds issued,” there is still ambiguity that might 1 
endless confusion and to uncertainty leading to such dispute be- 
tween the banks and the officers of the Treasury Department as 
might render nugatory this provision, even if it was adopted. 
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But, Mr. President, my desire was first to call colleague’s 
attention to this, that I eve was a mistake, and next to re- 


spond in briefest manner (for I do not propose to go into any dis- 
cussion or debate as to the advisability of the continuance of the 
national banking system in this country, nor upon any other 
matters financial) to the remark dropped by him that he believed 
that in the State which we togethor have the honor to represent 
upon this floor nine out of ten of its citizens were op tothe 
national banking system. I have not only great esteem and re- 
for my colleague personally but respect for his judgment, 

r his honesty of purpose and directness of manner, but I find 
pa emphatically disagreeing with him upon that proposition. 
Now, Mr. President, what are the facts? Since my colleague 

k his seat I have sent for the last report of the Comptroller 

of the Currency that has been printed. Here are the facts that 
seem to me to show an entirely different condition from that 
stated by him in the Stats of Nebraska. In that State there are 130 
ere banks, and to their credit be it said that in these days 
of adversity when, because of causes to which Ineed not now ad- 
vert, there are practical acts of suspension and of insolvency every 
day in the great banks of the city of New York, by the repudia- 
tionby them of the payment of checks of their depositors, and 
the practical — upon those depositors that they shall 
take in lieu of money or currency clearing-house certificates 
which are merely another form or evidence of indebtedness—in 
the State of Nebraska there has not been in any national bank 
open to-day the repudiation of a single check of any depositor, 
and that of the 130 national banks which have handled the finan- 


- cial interestsof that State but five have closed their doors during 


the dark days of the last three months, and three of those, I un- 
derstand from the Comptroller of the Currency, are likely to 
speedily resume. That, it seems to me, is a record worthy of 
preservation and worthy to be commented upon and commended. 

Now, what else? These banks, I see by this report, have a 
capital stock of $10,000,000, with a surplus of $1,600,000. Their 
circulation, with this capital stock of $10,000,000, is $2,000,000, 
based upon about $2,300,000 of bonds deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the security of the circulation. 
The individual deposits in the 130 banks, by the last estimate 
that I am able to obtain from the Comptroller's report, exceed 
$20,000,000. That is pretty substantial evidence that nine out of 
ten of the citizens of Nebraska are not opposed to national banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the date of the Comptroller's report? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The last report that I can obtain is one 
that runs up to December 5, 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. In stating that nine-tenths of the 9 
braska are opposed to the national ban system, I desired to 
emphasize more especially and particularly that feature of the 
national banking system which makes them banks of issue. The 
same thing the Senator says about the national banks of Ne- 
braska, which is true, is likewise true of the other banking in- 
stitutions-of that State. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; not in so marked a degree. Pro- 
portionately,far more private banks have closed their doors than 
national banks. . 

Mr. ALLEN. We have, I understand, more private banks in 
the State of Nebraska than national banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I say a greater proportion of private 
banks have closed their cone 2 P 

Mr. ALLEN. I think Iam correctin stating that nine-tenths 
of the people of Nebraska are opposed to the national banks as 
banks of issue, They believe that the power to issue money re- 
sides in the Government, and that money should be issued di- 
rectly by it, instead of through the instrumentality of the na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps that is true, and it may be that 
we will some time meet that desirable result; but this is not a 
measure that proposes to change the present condition of note 
issue, and therefore, perhaps, debate upon that question is not 
what should be had upon the bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance which is now under consideration, and to which my col- 
league offers his amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MANDERSON, Of course. 

Mr. ALLEN, If we pass this bill, when the bonds which are 
pledged as security for the preceding issue mature, will not the 
country be confronted with this proposition: The national bank 
circulation will have become so embedded in the commeres of the 
country that it can not be retired without injury, and therefore 
wes have to continue the bonds in some form or another? 


Mr. MANDERSON. There has been STA very great re- 


tirement by paymentof bonds, and yet that difficulty has not met 
us. But that isa stream which can be crossed when it is reached. 
There is now sufficient bonded indebtedness to form the basis of 
the national-bank circulation that is now imbedded in our finan- 
cial policy under a system which this bill does not propose to 
abolish. It may be-that when the subject is properly presented 
I may agree with my college that better than a national-bank 
circulation or issue is an issue of paper money properly and se- 
curely based upon intrinsic metallic value,and not based upon 
wind or upon water; that that will be better than the present 
national banking currency. But we have not yet reached that 
question; and with the inability under existing financial circum- 
stances for the Government of the United States to pay off its 
bonded debt, it looks as though that question was in the dim and 
distant future and that we need not disturb ourselves about it 
now. 

But, Mr. President, my statement was that the people of Ne- 
braska have emphasized their confidence in the national banks 


of that State by individual deposits of over $20,000,000, as shown 
by the last report I can ob of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Now, a moment, Mr. President, upon the question of the t 


prons that has accrued to the national banks by reason of the 
ue of paper money based upon United States bonds. I do not 
think there is any subject financial that has been more misrep- 
resented—I might almost say more lied about—than that propo- 
sition. I turn to this report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and I find there the cold facts and figures, which are better than 
fi of speech or figments of the imagination, thatshow exactly 
what has been the profit on $100,000 of circulation under the ex- 
isting law, the circulation or issue being based upon the bonds. 

The Comptroller takes the 30th day of June, 1892, That 
period of time was selected because, as he says, it marked the 
close of an interest period for Government bo He takes the 
sum of $100,000 of 2 per cent bonds, and what is the profit on 
the $90,000 of circulation permitted under the existing law to 
the bank to issue? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Whatpage is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Page 8, volume 1, Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney, December 5, 1892. e finds that the 
proni on the circulation upon that $90,000 of issue, based upon 

100,000 of 2 per cent bonds, is $31.52, ming a total profit on 
the $21,837,000 of 2 per cent bonds formin. e basis 90 per 
cent on that amount ot circulation of $6,194.72, being a percentage 
on the maximum circulation obtainable of .032 per cent. Cer- 
tainly that is not very panaris banking. 

Now, let us take the 4 per cent bonds and see what an issue on 
$100,000 of fours at a premium of 16 per cent will profit a bank. 
It is true that the premium is lower now; 4 per cents to-day are 
quoted at about 12 per cent premium. Let us see what the re- 
sult was. The profit on circulation upon $100,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds and $20,000 of circulation is $330.16, making a total profit 
on 8129, 759,000 of bonds of $385,571.09, being a percentage on 
maximum circulation obtainable of 0.330 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him, as he is discussing that point, and ask him to explain how 
the total profit on $129,759,060 of bonds is $385,571.09? Is that 
reached by taking the whole amount of the bonds deposited by 
national banks? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I presume it is. I did not write the ar- 
ticle. Iam reading from the report of the Comptroller as it is 
written. On the 6 percents he gives the same calculation, and 
he shows what the profit is on 6 per cent bonds. They were at 
a premium of 114, and the profit on circulation of $90,000, based 
epee $100,000 of sixes, would be $1,218.58, being a total profit on 
$11,600,000 of 6 per cent bonds of $127,219.75, being a percentage 
on maximum circulation obtainable of 1.218 per cent. 

Then he gives on page 9 the recapitulation, showing the total 
of all bonds to be $163,196,000, with B146,876,400 maximum circu- 
lation, at 0.353 per cent, $518,985.55. Now, is it to be wondered 
that with this as the insignificant profit, constituting a practical 
loss during the period national banks have existed, the circula- 
tion nst vory largely fallen off? Turning to page 7 of this re- 
port, nd—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Before the Senator leaves that, if he please, 
the figures on page 9 give what the banks make upon their cir- 
culation and on the bonds, which is 6 per cent and over on 2 per 
cent bonds, 6.33 per cent on the 4 percents, and 7.218 per cent on 
the 6 per cent bonds. 
by it, MANDERSON. I see it, and will show what is meant 

it. . 

a ALLEN. Will my colleague yield to me for another 
question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. Iam in a yielding mood. I- 
would always rather hear somebody else talk than myself, 
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Mr. ALLEN. Why should the 3 be conferred on 


banks with reference to the issue of money? Why would not 
Treasury notes or the coinage of silver by the Treasury Depart- 
ment supply the demand? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Quite likely it would. It certainly would 
supply the demand. As to the advisability of such course, as I 
said to my colleague a moment since, we will meet that question 
when it confronts us. If does not confront us now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask another question. Does not this 
measure put in the hands of the national banks the ponor to 
contract suddenly or suddenly expand the currency of this coun- 
try to the injury of our business? 

r. MANDERSON. It will not just now be a power to con- 
tract, but a power to expand. It is expansion that we very 
greatly desire at this particular moment. A safely based ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why should our national banks be banks of is- 
sue? j 

Mr. MANDERSON. You cannot force a national bank to be- 
come à bank of issue under existing law, and I think until very 
different conditions exist they may well be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it not be better for the people at large 
thut the power to issue currency should be retained by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Quite likely, and when the proper time 
comes perhaps we will agres on that as the wisest policy; but 
that is not the present proposition. The amendment of my col- 
league to the pending bill is to render utterly useless the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Committee on Finance. That is a measure 
of great relief, both temporary and permanent, and I do not pro- 
pose to lend myself to the cutting of the throat of the bill. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? : 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. I simply desire to ask the attention of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the fact, that in making the calcula- 
tions to show even the very small per cent of profit the Comp- 
troller appears to have reckoned as constantly and continually 
at interest for the benefit of the banks the entire amount of the 
currency issued upon the bonds, less the 5 per cent redemption 
fund, while it is well known to everyone at all conversant with 
business that banks never loan to that extent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ofcourse, they do not, and should not. 

Mr. VILAS. That it would be highly imprudent to do. 

Mr. MANDERSON. They can not doit. Under the law they 
must keep a reserve. 

Mr. VILAS. They must keep a reserve. Therefore these 
figures estimate too hight for 1 banking the percentage 
of profit upon the cire on. The fact that the circulation has 
been reduced by every bank in the country is the most conclu- 
sive proof of that result. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I was about to call attention to that fact 
when I was interrupted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly; I yield to anybody at any 
time. 2 

Mr. COCKRELL, In explanation of a partial report read by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, let us read the whole, on page 9: 

Since the 5-per cent redemption fund counts as part of a bank's reserve as 
well in hands of the Treasury as in vaults of the banks, it would have been 


proper not to make the deduction above. This would add materially to the 
t of circulation. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I will simply call attention to another 
fact which, it seems to me, is better than speculation, perhaps 
better than argument. If my friend from Missouri will turn to 
page 7 he can see that I read correctly. 


Large appreciation of the price 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senator from Nebraska will suspend while the 
anar lays before the Senate the unfinished business. Itwill be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing that Lee Mantle be 
admitted to a seat as Senator from the State of Montana. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ido not suppose the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts intends to press that resolution to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand itis the request of the chairman 
of the Committze on Privileges und Elections, who means to ad- 
dress the Senate on the resolution, and is not well enough to do 
so to-day, that it shall stand over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the un- 


finished business will be temporarily postponed until to-morrow 
without losing its place. 


Mr, MANDERSON. I turn to A 855 7 of the report of the 
the Comptroller, and I read as follows: 


Large appreciation of the price of United States bonds, the basis for cir- 
culation, large depreciation of the rates of interest, and onerous taxation, 
have made circulation unprotitable, and the volume has fallen from 8882 
889.134. September 30, 188. dns highest amount in circulation at any one 
time to 8172, 426, 010 at the close of the last fiscal year. 


I suggest that this enormous decrease of nearly $200,000,000 in 
circulation in about ten years is the best possible evidence of the 
fact that the national banks have not had the great boon or the 
tremendous profit that we frequently hear charged upon them. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? ; 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Sen tor know it is a fact that the 
profits made by national banks are made on the deposits and not 
on the circulation? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. I am speiking simply now 
a giroan: Of course, where they make their profit is upon 

eposits. 
Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator believe there is a national 
mar in the United States that would do business on circulation 
one? 

Mr. MANDERSON,. Certainly not. It would be impossible 
to do it. Its stockholders would become bankrupt very speedily. 
I suggest, Mr. President, in view of these facts, that no m-n c-n 
explore the national banking system of this couniry and have 
knowledge of the workings of national banks who will not con- 
clude that, so far as the issue of notes is concerned, the profitand 
the great boon is to the peonio of the United States, the citizens 
in the communities where the banks exist, rather than in those 
that own stock in the banks. As suggested by the Senator from 
Maine, the source of profit to the national banks is the same as 
the source of profit in private or State banks. It comes from the 
use of the money of their depositors, deposited frequently with 
them without interest, and loaned at interest, or deposited ata 
low rate and loaned at a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the mistake 
under which he was laboring in respect to the Comptroller’s re- 

ort? 
2 Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. The Comptroller speaks only of his deduction 
of 5 per cent from the circulation that would be loaned because 
that 5 per cent is counted as a part of the reserve; but if he will 
turn to section 5191 of the Revised Statutes he will find that na- 
tional banks in the larger cities—I will not stop to indicate 
them—are required to hold a reserve of 25 per cent of their cir- 
culation and deposits. Therefore the proposition I mgde is ex- 
actly correct. He has included in the loanable currency in this 
calculation what by law banks are required to hold in reserve 
except as to 5 3 of the amount. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Now, Mr. President, but one word more 
and Iam through. I would have been through a long time ago 
had it not been for these very prenia and profitable interrup- 
tions, to which I certainly do not object. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Maine stated whatseems to be 
admitted as a fact, that no national bank would do business on 
the amount of the issue it is authorized to make on the bonds of 
the Government that it deposits in the Treasury. That being 
an undisputed fact, I should like to be informed why the banks 
should object to the Government taking away from them the 
power of issue and leaving them tothe original function of banks 
of deposit and discount, and why the Government should not re- 
sume its power of issuing directly to the people the currency that 
the Constitution enjoins upon the Governmentasa duty to furnish 
she: people in sufficient quantity to answer their. commercial 
needs, S 

Mr. MANDERSON. The inquiry seems to be proposed to the 
Senator from Maine, and I hope he will answer it in his own way. 
I have 15 to suggest as my answer 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Nebraska sanctioned it as a 
fact, and knowing it to be a fact I draw the deduction that there 
can be no 1 — 85 in taking away the power of issue from the 
national banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no doubt that the national banks 
in time, or by some gradual process by which they could make the 
change, would be heartily glad to get rid of the issue of national 
bank currency. I have never heard any experienced banker who 
desired its continuance, except because of existing pressure and 
demand. Would the Senator from Alabama desire now by one 
fell swoop to retire the national-bank circulation? Certainly not. 
That hardly needs an answer. I know he would not. 
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Mr. PUGH. I do not agree that the Senator shall make the | Alabama wants a restoration of that miserable condition. He 


answer for me. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Allright. Ihope the Senator will make 
answer for himself. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not believe there is any process we could de- 
vise by law that would put them in a state of liquidation and re- 
tire their circulation all at once, but I am willing now or any day 
hereafter torelieve them from the burden of carrying thisamount 
of circulation without profit. 

Mr. MANDERSON. So am I, when it is safe so to do. 

Mr.PUGH. I want the Government itself to exercise its con- 
stitutional duty and not to delegate it to these fiscal agents, who 
have abused the trust and are abusing the trust to-day. I want 
the Government to resume that power and to exercise it, so as to 
furnish the people with what currency they need in their legiti- 
mate commercial operations. I am willing to pass a law to-day, 
or at any time it can be formulated, to relieve them from the bur- 
den of issuing this circulation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. When a time comes that is proper and 
safe for such action I think the Senator from Alabama will find 
me in hearty accord with him in that proposition. 

Nr. PUGH. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. And I hope he will not, when that time 
comes, depart from my side to substitute for the present safe 
national banking system a system that will reopen, by the repeal 
of the 10 per cent tax on their circulation, the State banks as 
banks of issue. That, I know, is the platform of his party. I 
know that was advocated very strongly apon the stump. Itdoes 
not appear to be receiving such strong advocacy now; but I hope 
my friend from Alabama will not leave my side and enter upon 
any such dangerous experiment as that advocated by the party 
of which he is a distinguished member. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will allow me a minute, I desire 
to say that is one plank in the Democratic platform that I should 
like to see some respect paid to. I am in hearty coöperation 
with the purpose of repealing what I believe to be an unconsti- 
tutional tax and giving to the States the right to bank in their 
own way. I will say to the Senator that I have no doubt there 
would be less danger from that kind of circulation than there is 
may from the national banking circulation. 

I think if the States could be permitted to exercise that 
power it would relieve this whole trouble in relation to the 
stringency in our circulation. Berig protected, as I have no 
doubt their circulation would be, to the fullest extent that the 
circulation of the national banks is, these banks would be under 
the eye of the whole country and under the supervision of every 
capitalist. With the amount of their circulation and the security 
for it furnished every morning through the press and through 
the telegraph of this country, the people will be advised of the 
security upon which these notes are circulating as perfectly as 
they are to day of the circulation of the national banks. These 
banks would relieve the stringency and su ply the local want of 
circulation, and would avoid one evil which I think is insepa- 
rable from requiring the National Governmentto supply a cur- 
reney- that is, an equal distribution of it among the people. 

The great objection I have to letting the Government issue 
directly to the people is, that it would be almost impracticable 
to have an equal circulation of money. That evil can be avoided 
through a State bank system, organized and perfected in each 
State, with the information we have got in relation to banking. 

All the talk and apprehension expressed about wild-cat money 
I think is merely intended to revive an old recollection of a sys- 
tem that nobody proposes to revive, and the evils of which can 
easily be avoided. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the questions that have 
been propounded to me during the cursory remarks I have been 
making upon the amendment of my colleague have the admira- 
ble quality of length, and they are remarkable in having lost 
their interrogation points, = 

I leave my friend from Alabama, when he shall look up the 
RECORD in the morning, to reconcile for himself the difference 
there seems to be in his statement a few moments ago and that 
which has just fallen from his lips. If it is the constitutional 
prr and the constitutional duty of the Government of the 

nited States to issue money to its ple—and that is the only 
source constitutionally from which it can be issued, and there- 
fore we should not issue through the medium of the national 
banks, but through the Treasury direct—I leave him to recon- 
cile that idea advanced by him with that other when he said but 
now he would not only repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank 
circulation, but he would open the door to the old condition, 
where any individual under State laws could open a bank and 
issue circulation. I venture to tell a story that I heard yester- 
day from my distinguished friend from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] that I think well characterizes the old condition. 

I do not want to be understood as saying that my friend from 


believes that the State bank issue would be carefully guarded 
by State laws, and that its basisupon State, municipal, and other 
securities would make the issue better than it was in olden times. 
That probably would be so as to some States, but as to others, 
I venture the assertion that a financial Pandora’s box would 
open that would rival successfully the old condition so well de- 
scribed by the story told me by my friend from Connecticut, of 
a steamboat captain going down the Mississippi River, being 
out of wood, had his boat hauled up near to a wood station on the 
river bank, and asked whether they had wood for sale. Ves, 
plenty of it.” Well, will you tike bank of Grenada money?” 
‘Yes, we will take that money.” ‘‘How will you take it?” 
“Oh,” he said, cord for cord.” [Laughter.] 

That pretty well exemplifies the old state of affairs with its 
numerous State banks issuing paper, and I do not desire to see a 
restoration of anything that smacks of it or is at all like it. 

I believe that the Government of the United States should 
issue money to its people. I see no constitutional objection to 
the natio -banking system by which those banks, under care- 
fully guarded restrictions, have become banks of circulation. 
Think of their safety and compare it with the lack of security 
that our Democratic friends seem to desire. Since the ſo ma- 
tion of the national banks in this country, by reason of the careful 
guarding of their circulation by the United States Government, 
there has been issued and redeemed, without the loss of a penny 
to any man who held the paper, $1,521,437,753. Could anything 
be better or safer? It seems to me not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator is a compendium of all knowl- 
edge upon this as upon mang other subjects, and I should like to 
ask him if he will kindly advise me, for I have been unable to 
ascertain by an inspection of the law, what authority exists in 
the national banking act for the issuance of clearing-house cer- 
tificates? If the authority does exist, as it must, for it met the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency a couple of weeks 
ago, and the banks in New York have issued such certificates to 
the extent of $37,000,000, what is the necessity for issuing circu- 
lation up to the par of their bonds? If they can discount all their 
paper and issue clearing-house certificates, what need have the; 
of the issue of ađditional circulation to the par of their bonds? 
I ask for information. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not believe there is any warrant for 
such circulation in the law. Driven to it by the necessities of 
the occasion, these banks have made a substitute of clearing- 
house certificates, which are merely a form of indebtedness, and 
for them the certificates are practically money. Idonot believe 
there is warrant of law for their circulation as money, but if 
people are content to take the certificates instead of the cash, 
which they can not obtain, but are entitled to, Ido not see where 
the remedy is. By common consent these clearing-house certif- 
icates seem to be passing as currency. I doubt very much if 
there is any warrant in law forit. I do not believe it is author- 
ized by any statute, but is in contravention of the law. 

Mr. FRYE. Is anyone obliged to take them? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No one is obliged to take them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Has the Senator from Nebraska 
any authority for the statement that the clearing-house certif- 
icates have passed as currency? I have never heard such astate- 
ment before. 

Mr. MANDERSON. They are passing or are used in this 
way, as I understand: If I have a depositor’s check on a New 
York bank, payable to my order, and Í indorse it and am known 
at that bank, or, vang unknown, am identified as the indorser 
of the check, that bank will say to me, We can not give you the 
currency for this, but we will give you a clearing-house certif- 
icate;” and I can, if I please, accept that clearing-house certif- 
icate, which, I say, is simply another form of indebtedness; but 
they can not compel me to take that clearing-house certificate. 

If I see fit to do so I can say to the paying teller, I do not 
want the certificate and will not take it; I want the money; I 
am entitled to currency, and if you do not pay it to me it is an 
act of insolvency, and I will make complaint to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and have your bank closed and an examiner put 
in charge.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Thefundamental attribute of cur- 
rency would be the paying in and paying out of these ese = 
house certificates as currency by deposit and reissue. That 
where the broad line of difference exists. If the Senator knows 
of any bank taking clearing-house certificates as money and is- 
suing them as money, then his statement would be borne out; 
but J understand such not to be the css. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not know how that may be. I am 
simply stating the fact as I understand it; that is, the clearing- 
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house certificate is presented to the holder of the check instead 
of currency, and he takes it if he sees fit. 

While I say I can see no warrant of law in the p ition as 
stated by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr}, I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the facts as to the clearing-house cer- 
tificates in the city of New York to be able to state whether the 
present action of the banks is within or without the law. I have 
no question from the fact that their action has been received 
by that great business community in the manner it has, and af- 


fording, as it has, vor great relief in this dreadful financial dis- 
tress, that it was one based in wisdom and probably carried out 
within the purview of the law. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
never known clearing-house certificates to be used as currency 
or any attempt to use such certificates as such, except to expedite 
and aid clearances in the clearing house or by individual banks. 
They are used as currency by the banks themselves in making 
clearances in the clearing house and paying balances. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should almost feel like begging pardon 
of the Senate for speaking at such great length upon this bill, 
in which I heartily believe; but I think I am excusable, having 
had so many interruptions. 

- Mr, Mo ON. Can wWe not now have a vote, Mr. Presi- 
ent? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire that the Secretary shall read from the 
top of the first column of the paper which I hold in my hand, 
the New York World, and which I shall send to the desk, down 
to the point I have marked, in order that the Senate may be in- 
formed as to the accuracy of the reports of what is done, not 
paly in the Senate, but in the committee rooms of this body. 

he Secretary read as follows: 


TO FORCE THE FIGHT—AN UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL BILL TO BE REPORTED 
TO THE SENATE—VOORHEES CASTS A DECIDING VOTE IN THE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE—SENATOR HARRIS DENOUNCES HIM AS A TRAITOR. 


Unpleasant words spoken by all the silver Senators—They are angry and 
will try Vaia A to prevent a report—It is not likely that they will succeed— 
amy, step forward for the De prepet eTa ary GORMAN introduces an 

amendment to the bank-circulation bill intended top: CocKRELL—The 
Maryland man’s policy—Senator JONES of Arkansas declares there must 
be a compromise—He quotes Henry Clews to maintain a statement that 
New York bankers are coming around to a compromise—Senators care 
for themselves, 

[Special to the World.] 
WASHINGTON, August 17. 
The Senate Finance Committee decided to-day by a majority of one to re- 
po favorably to-morrow a bill re the purchasing clause of the 
erman act. The vote stood as follows: 


Yeas—McPherson, Aldrich, Sherman, A Morrill, Voorhees—6, 
Nays—Vest, Vance. Jones (Ark.), Jones (Nev.), Harris—5. 
The deciding vote was cast Chairman VOORHEES exactly as predicted in 


these — (Tay Fo on the guessed before Congress convened. The bill explic- 


bimetallism as a monetary system and that every effort shall be made to 
effect an international »greement by which silver shall be restored to its 


proper place as a part of the currency. 
The meeting was the most exciting ever held by the Finance Committee. 
The silver Senators manifested greatsurprise when Chairman VOORHEES cast 


the deciding vote in favor of reporting the bill, and Senator HARRIS made a 
bitter s; in which he denounced Senator VOORHEES as a traitor, not only 
to silver, but to his friends. He continued with sarcastic allusions to the 
effect that the Administration, by the free disposition of patronage, had ap- 
parently succeeded in changing the views which Senator VOORHEES had been 
supposed to hold hitherto. 

enator HARRIS was excited and did not mince words. Language such as 
he used was probably never heard before in the Finance Committee room. 

Senator VOORHEES maintained as much composure as possible and replied 
that it was neither the time nor the place for such remarks. Theother 

tors then began to make unpleasant observations, and the commi 
suddenly adjourned in a very disagreeable mood. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I simply desire to my that 
there is not one single word of truth nor is there a shadow of 
foundation for the statements contained there as to the methods 
of proceeding in the committee room. Itis due to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], but more due to myself, that I 
should say distinctly—and every member of the committee would 
bear t ony if called upon, but I do not choose to call—that 
there was not an unkind or a d tful word used by any 
member of the committee. Senators interchanged views In a 
polite and courteous and orderly manner, voted their opinions, 
and the matter was ended; but no vote was taken yesterday, and 
that is an account purporting to be of the 3 yester- 
day. The votes that were taken were taken this morning. 
[Laughter]. 
as I said, my self-respect, my 


ver 
ttee 


for the Senator 


respect 
from Indiana, and, for that matter, every other member of that 
committee, would forbid the use of the lurid 
attributed to me in that report. 


which is 
{Laughter.] 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issueof circulat- 
ing notes to national banks. 

. PEFFER. I shall oppose the passage of this bill, Mr. 
President, though believing that it would be greatly improved 
by the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 

ebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I wish it to be understood in advance that T am not an enemy 
to banks nor to bankers, nor are the particular political class of 
people whom I represent opposed to banks or bankers. What 
we oppose in modern banking is that banks are permitted to 
exercise a function of sovereignty in the issuing of paper which 
is to be used among the people as money, while it is not legal 
tender for the payment of all debts. 

We believe that there is a legitimate field for bankers, as 
much so as there is for merchants and physicians; that bankers 
in any and every pom ran can be made available for some of 
the highest purposes of civilization. We believe that banks and 
bankers are as necessary to the conduct of business under modern 
conditions as railways and railway managers are. - 

While that is all true, we have objections to the manner in 
which modern banking methods are conducted. To illustrate, 
we do not believe that it is a proper function of banking to issue 
notes which are to circulate as money. We believe that the 
Government, as was so well expressed a little while ago by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], should issue the money of 
the people. We do not, however, believe with that Senator that 
the money should be issued to the people through banking in- 
stitutions, 

That brings us directly to the pending amendment. Tho 
national banks were established for a patriotic purpose; they 
were established at a time when the country was engaged in a 
greet war, ata time when the banks had withdrawn their funds— 

mean their gold and their silver—at a time when the Govern- 
ment had no credit 5 8905 with the people, and the national 
banking system was established for the purpose of providing a 
national currency so that the people might have in all parts of 
the country the same kind of a currency with which to transact 
their ordinary dealings one with another. No sooner, however, 
than the banks had an opportunity to make money out of the 
rise in the value of bonds which they had deposited, did they 
begin the contraction of their currency. If you will go back to 
the 30th we of June, 1882, you will find that the circulation of 
the national banks at that time was $358,000,000 in round num- 
bers. I read from page 39 of the United States Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1893. 

Mr. PLATT. Was that the highest? 

Mr. PEFFER. That was the highest—$358,742,034. There 
was a period during one or two of the months immediately suc- 
ceeding when the circulation was a little higher, I would state 
inanswer to the question of the Senator from Connecticut; but, 
so far as the calendar publication is concerned, this is the highest 
amount which was ever reached. That was in 1882. Eight 
years after that time the circulation had dropped to a reported 
amount of $172,683,850. If you will subtract from that amount 
the amount which was then in process of withdrawal and for 
which United States notes had been withdrawn from circulation 
and placed in the Treasury, you will find that the national-bank 
circulation on the 30th day of June, 1890, was about $121,000,000. 

So, during those eight years the national banks withdrew from 
circulation money which was then out, which there was only one 
reason for withdrawing, in the neighborhood of $235,000,000 to 
$240,000,000 of currency. I understand very well the reason 
which is given for this withdrawal of money, and it is that to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Senate as to the dan- 
gerous power which the people of the United States have in- 
trusted to this banking system, that ata time when the people 
needed more money, every day more money, our population was 
increasing, our business was expanding, our interests were multi- 
plying in every department of industry, and in all the avenues 
of life the ple were needing more money—at that time the 
banks deliberately began to withdraw their currency, and con- 
tinued it at the rate of about $32,000,000 a year. 

To show that there was no business necessity for doing that, I 
call attention to the fact that in 1879, when resumption was be- 
gun, or was said to have begun, until the date in 1882 to which 

have referred, the banks continually increased their cir- 
culation at the rate of about nine and a half million dollars a 
year. If there was any business necessity for increasing the 
circulation during those four years, there was an added neces- 
sity for a continuation of that increase during the remaining 
eight and up to the present time. 

If a like increase had been continued, we should have had in 
1890 an increase from that source alone of about ninety-six or 
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zone hundred million dollars, which, added to What was with- 
drawn, would have given us largely over cn preety of addi- 


tional currency. If that had been kept in ation in connec- 
tion with the issuing of silver money under the Bland act, as 
might have been done under that law, there would have been 
mo panic to-day—this extraordinary session of Congress would 
not have been called in the hottest and most unhealthy season 
ol the ge in order to supply the people with money. 

Mr. President, returning to the withdrawal of the bank cir- 
culation, there was only one reason for it. It was simply the 
selfishness of the banking people, theselfishness.of the bankers. 
Iadmit that we are all governed by selfish impulses, and we 
ought to be. I would not givé a farthing for a man or a woman 
or a boy or a girl who had no love of self and had no disposition 
to.acquire for self. But, as I said at the outset of my remarks, 
the banking system was provided for the very purpose, and for 
the only purpose, not of accommodating bankers, but of provid- 
ing a national currency for the people. At that time the object 
was largely one of patriotism and devotion to the best interests 
of the people; but now we find, instead of continuing that policy, 
when it was to the individual benefit and advantage of the bank- 
ers that they might withdraw their bonds and put them upon 
the open market at 15, 25, or 30 per cent premium, that was 
done, not to accommodate and benefit the people, but to accom- 
modate and benefit themselves. 

So, I repeat that they are a dangerous institution as they are 
now conducted; they are not a safe depository for either the 
people's confidence or the people's funds. 

But, going on a little—for I shall perhaps have occasion to re- 
turn to that again before I get through—the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MGPHERSON], for whom I have the greatest respect, 
in attention to the possible or Ppa e benefits to be 
derived from the enactment of the pending bill into law, gave 
us to understand that probably as much as 850,000, 000 of addi- 
tional currency would be given to the people. Mr. President,a 
few days ago I had the honor to introduce a bill in the Senate 
providing for the issuance immediately of $300,000,000 of paper 
money, Treasury notes, just the same as we are now issuing. 
There is a very simple method of getting money to the people 
without the intervention of banks. 

In addition to that, the bill to which I have referred provides 
that whenever persons holding Government bonds or any other 
Government securities desire to exchange them for the money 
provided under the bill, the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
authority to make the exchange. So, ifinaspiritof patriotic 
devotion to the interests of the people, the banks are really anx- 
ious to exchange their bonds in order that they may get cur- 
rency and give it to the people, let us enaet this bill which I 
have spoken of. It isa very short one, and it can be passed in 
fifteon or twenty minutes. en we shall have 6 
test the patriotism and sincerity of these people as to whether 
they propose now, as did their predecessors of Wall street in 1861, 
ito prey upon the misfortunes of the ple, or whether they are 

ling to do as the common people of the country did when 
the President asked for troops, say Here they are, 100,000 or 
300,000 strong, and more if you want them.” : 

But Wallstreet was ready tocome to the rescue of the.country 
by the purchase of depreciated bonds at 12 per cent interest on 

eloan. That kind of patriotism, Mr. President, at one time 
surfeited the country, and the people are tired of it. 

Iam satisfied that lam giving expression to the voice of 75 
per cent of the people of the United States at large and 90 per 
went of the working people of the country, when I say that the 
national banks as banks of issue must go, that their time for use- 
fulness has expired, and that they need no longer cumber the 
earth. 

Now, a little further. One friend, a Senator, suggested to 
me 2 moment ago that this amendment is probably uncenstitu- 
tional. I think I have heard that word ore. He suggested 
that possibly if the amendment should be adopted and the bill 
enacted into.a law and bonds were deposited, the interest would 
have to be paid and the Government would be bound for it. Be 
that as it may, the banks probably are the only ones who would 
gueron the authority of the National Legislature in the prem- 

All I have to say is, that if they are not willing to aecept 
this new contract which would be provided in the law, they are 
mot obliged to do so. I thank God and the American people 
that we are able to make our own money, and the people have 
faith in the Government and the Government's promises, not- 
withstanding the message we had from the first officer of the 
Government a few days ago, that the cause of this trouble was 
that the people distrusted the ability ofthe Government to make 
good its promises. Away with such philosophy as that! 

But another point—and I wish to impress that especially upon 
the attention of Senators who are urging this bill—isthat there 
is nothing im the present law to prohibit the banks from in- 


creasing their circulation to-day. Under their present capital- 
ization they can, by the bringing in of bonds and depositing 
them, increase their circulation to somewhere in the neighbor- 


hood of 8600, 000.000. Their capital is ter than that now, and 

without any action upon the part of Congress, but simply the 

voluntary action of the banks themselves, if they are moved by 
vega impulses, they can in that way increase their circu- 
tion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask the Senator where the banks 
will get United States bonds on which to base cireulation? 

Mr, PEFFER. I will answer the Senator as the Oregon man 
answered the Englishman. You know, Mr. President, that in 
Oregon there are u great many large, tall pine trees. The whole 
surface of the earth in some places is practically covered with 
these immense trees, towering up from 10) to 300 feet in height, 
leaving interstices perhaps not to exceed 3 feet. After having 
described one of those wonderful forests to his listening English 
auditor, an inquiry was put to him as to the game of Oregon, 
and especially the game that inhabited those forests. The Ore- 
gonian began to describe the immense animals in that country, 
the moose and the elk, whose antlers extend from 10 to 15 feet 
in width from point to point. When asked how they could man- 
age to get through the forests with those horns, the answer was 
that that was the elk’s business, and not his. 

I answer my friend now that that is the bankers’ business and 
not mine. They parted with their bonds when they were not 
required to do so; they parted with bonds which had cost same 
of those individual persons in the aggregate not to exceed 60 
cents on the dollar. I believe that the average sum which was 
paid por dollar for the bonäs upon which our earlier banks were 
established was about 60 cents. At any rate, the cost of the 
bonds at the time Lam talking about, when the banks were estab- 
lished, was not to exceed par, but because they could obtain in 
the markets more for their bonds than par, they sacrificed the 
interests of the people, sold the bonds on the open market, and 
used the money for other pu 8. 

If there is that spirit of patriotism which we are told exists 
among the bankers of to-day, they can certainly afford to pay a 
little premium upon bonds which are now out. They can get 
them somewhere, I do not care where, and supply the people 
with money. 

We are told by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] that the capitalization of the banks of the State of Ne- 
braska is about $10,000,000. and their circulation about $2,000,000. 
Those people could very easily increase their circulation a few 
millions more with a very slight pecuniary effort; but instead of 
doing that, they and the other bankers of the country insist that 
they must be fattened still more at the public crib. Their de- 
posits amount to $20,000,000, but they would rather bank upon 
the money of their depositors than upon their own. ’ 

The true policy, Mr. President, it seems to me, so far as the 
national banking system is concerned as banks of issue, is to get 
rid of them as soon as we can, and not only not encourage them, 
but to discourage them, and to place no more dangerous power 
in their hands. q 

The Senator from Nebraska called attention to two points in 
excusing the bankers for selling their bonds and withdrawing 
their currency: One was that the bonds had increased in value, 
rendering the cireulation based upon them unprofitable, com- 
paratively, of curse, and another was that interest rates had 

en reduced. 

Now, I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that interest rates were not reduced, and have not been reduced 
at any time so far as national banks are concerned. The law 
prescribes what interest national banks may charge, and pro- 
hibits them from charging anything more than that. In States 
where there is a legal rate established, the banks may charge 
that rate and no more; and in States where no rate has been es- 
tablished by law, banks may eharge 7 per cent, and only that. 
So they are not permitted to go beyond 7 per cent per annum 
when not regulated by the State law of interest. ere has 
been no decrease in the rates of interest so far as the national 
banks are concerned, but in practice there has been relatively 
an ineresse in the rate of interest. Seven per eent to-day is 
higher to the farmer and the wage-worker than 10 per cent was 
ten or a dozen years ago, by reason of the depreciation of prop- 
erty. 

‘Phen, our people have fallen—no; I will reeall that word “ fal- 
len”—I was going to say that we had fallen into the error, but 
we have simply continued in the error, of supposing that every 
dollar of money which is provided for the people by the Govern 
ment must get to them through some kind of aninterest-bearing 
institution, an inte rging institution. There is no neces- 
sity for that whatever. 

nators ask, why not utilize the banks for the purpose of get- 
ting circulation out tothe people. For the very reason that the 
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banks are an intermediary agency, charging the people enormous 
rates of interest before they can obtain the money, and now in 
this trying time one of the great difficulties we have is that banks 
are not willing to lend their customers money. 

A little while ago we had a very interesting discussion here 
upon the matter of the issuance of clearing-house certificates. 

ere is no reason whatever for that sort of business transac- 
tion, except that the banks were not willing to let their custom- 
ers have money. From all over the country comes the cry, We 
can not get pagans 5 The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] 
the other day spoke in eloquent terms concerning the condition 
of his people. e can not get money from our banks. 

I have ina very brief period received letters from my own 

ople. In one case I was asked for pecuniary assistance by a 

riend, for the very reason that no sort of security would be 
taken in the banks for money; yet there is money lying idle, 
- millions—I was going to say thousands of millions: that would 
not do—but hundreds of millions of dollars lying idle in the 
bank vaults to-day that ought to be out doing duty as money 
among people who are able to give as good security as four or 
six months ago, and some of them more able to do so; but be- 
cause of the selfishness of the bankers, because of their dread of 
something, the poopie can not withdraw even the money they 
have in the banks, many instances, and the savings deposit- 
ors are compelled to comply with the provision of law which 
authorizes the banks to regna sixty days’ notice before their 
money can be withdrawn. So to-day it is the banking interests 
of the country that are bringing about this disaster, ind no 
other interest—not one—and yet we are asked to place more 
power in their hands, more money in their hands, and they are 
unwilling to pay out what they have. No, Mr. President, not 
another dollar to the national banks—not one. 

I believe in selecting our own agencies for getting money to 
the people. I will not discuss that point, but doubtless Senators 
will ask in their own minds, if they do not openly, ‘‘ What would 

ou give us instead of the banks? How would you manage this 
tiine if you were not willing to intrust it to the banks?” I 
would adopt a system as simple as the post-office system. I 
would get money to the people as easily and with a substantial 
cheapness equal to the delivery of postage stamps. I would 
establish Government agencies, I would transform our pres- 
ent national banking system into a Government system, re- 
lieving about 90 per cent of them and leaving the business to be 
done by 10 per cent, and we should save money not only in the 
transaction of the business, but in the reduction of the rates of 
interest. i 

I was asked bya very good friend this morning in reference to 
the bill I introđuced afew daysago—he wasonce governor of the 
State of Kansas, a gentleman who stands high in point of intelli- 
gence and in every other respect How would you get your 
money into circulation; what provision have you made for that 
in your bill?” „ Well,” said 1, knowing the aversion that what 
is commonly calied the business interests have to a scheme that 
I have proposed, and shall again in due time, I have suggested 
avery simple proviso—that is to say, that the $300,000,000 of 
Treasury notes should be covered into the Treasury just as fast 

‘as they are preparen and ready for issuance; that they shall be 
charged to the Treasurer, credited tothe available funds for use, 
and paid out the same as other moneys.” If there should be any 
objection to that when it comes to the test, of course we shall 
hear it in this body. 

But it seems to me, Mr. President, there is one way by which 
we can get this money into circulation. I, however, would take 
a different course had I the power. I would establish in every 
State Government agencies, and I would send the money there 
to the people who are to use it. I would send it to the capital of 
Rhode Island, to the capital of Connecticut, of Massachusetts, of 
California, of Minnesota, of Kansas, of Nebraska, of New Hamp- 
shire—to where it is needed, and where it will be used by the 


ople. 
ag: would let them have it upon precisely the same terms, so far 
as security is concerned, that our present much-vaunted system 
of national banks lets them have it upon—good security, whether 
real or personal—and I would let them have it at actual cost, the 
same as we give them the postage stamps at actual cost, and it 
does not cost a farthing over 1 cent to prepare and issue money 
when you do not have to borrow it. The business of lending 
money does not cost more than 1 per cent if you doa business as 

e as $2,000,000 a year. 

I had the honor soon after I became a member of this body to 
offer a resolution asking the Committee on Finance to inquire 
into this very subject in view of what is now before us. I asked 


that the committee be instructed to inquire what it cost to lend 
money to the people, what it cost banks, what it cost loan agen- 
cies, and what it cost every class of people engaged in the busi- 
ness of lending money to the people, so as to get at the actual 


The resolution was ve 


cost of the business of money lending. 

ponten but decorously side-tracked, to usea Western phrase. 
ave never heard of it since, and do not expect to unless in the 

renewed form in which it will come to the Senate after awhile. 


This matter has to be met, I say to Senators. Weare now. 
face to face with this very question, and it has to be met sooner 
or liter, and the time is not far distant when the people in self- 
defense, in defending themselves against the power of corpora- 
tions, the power of the money-changers, and the insolence of Wall 
street, will be compelled to take this matter into their own 
hands, prepare their own money, issue it through their own 
ageucies, and then, in my humble judgment, and notuntil then, 
we shall have 3 in this country. So long as we intrust 
our business affairs and our business policy to the bankers and 
speculators, we may only expect the increase of slave conditions 
from this time on until a salutary change is effected. 

I shall not occupy the attention of the Senate longer. Tex- 
pect when we come to discuss the provisions of the bill reported 
this morning by the majority of the Committee on Finance, as 
well as the one proposed by the minority, to have something 
further to say on pertinent points; bat, for the sig set my object 
has been simply to express this thought to the Senate, that it 
was time to get rid of the national bank as banks of issue. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Government should provide for the issue 
of a volume of 5 to do the money work of this 
country today what is demanded by our industries - would not 
thut have the effect of driving the surplus cash in this countr 
out of every banking institution into productive industries, an 
by that means set the wheels of industry at work? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, I think it would do that, and I think it 
would do more. I think it would show to the people of the 
country that we, as their representatives, have more faith in the 
whole gree in the power of the Government which expresses 
the will of the whole people, than we have in a few of the people. 
It would give to our working people a courage that they will 
never get until we do take that step, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

It is evident this trimming of measures, this evading of the 
main issue, this disposition to crowd out of sight the interests of 
the people and pander to the interests of banking corporations, 
speculators, and gold gamblers, is what, more than any other one 
thing, has brought this distress upon the country. Nothing 
would so revive the confidence of the common people of this 
country—and they are the people of this country, 55 per cent of 
them—it would show to them that we, their legislators, have 
faith in them, that we have faith in their power to produce, we 
have faith in their loyalty, we have faith in their personal and 
in their communal integrity. 

When I use the word communal“ I refer to communities, 
because I do not want my newspaper friends to quote the word 
‘ communal” as the old anti-Quaker quoted the word aboli- 
tion.“ It would give faith to the people in all of their relations 
that we have confidence in them and in their producing power, 
and that every obligation we enter into we shall make good. 

If Congress will agree at once, or after reasonable debate, to 
issue even one hundred million of Treasury notes it will go that 
far toward restoring the confidence of the people. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, before the vote is taken upon the 
amendment I think the Senate should have some correct appre- 
hension of the law and the practice in regard to national banks, 
their reserve, and the amount of currency which is uired to 
be withheld. It has been stated, and the impression has been 
made in debate, that 25 percent of the circulation of these banks 
was required to be held as a reserve. The statute upon this sub- 
ject, it will be perceived, reads as follows: 

SEO. 5191. Every national banking association in either of the following 
cities: Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Louisville, waukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, shall at all times have on hand, 
in lawful money of the United States, an amount equal to at least 25 
centum of the aggregate amount of its notes in circulation and its de ts. 

It will be easily perceived that the deposits of banks exceed in 
avast proportion the amount of the notes in circulation—as, forin- 
stance, in New York City, on the 30th day of September, 1892, 
the deposits were $391,038,400, and the reserve required from 
this was $43,760,700. The notes in circulation, therefore, prac- 
tically in this great mass of deposits and circulation were an in- 
significant amount. Really the entire amount of these notes 
might well have been and probably were in circulation, the de- 
posits furnishing far more than a sufficient amount to complete 
the entire reserve required by the law. 

I have here a statement from one of the most distinguished 
and brightest young men in the country, who is vice-president 
of a national bank, but whose sympathies are largely with the 
Administration and its policy and the interest of the people as 


1893. 
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he regardsit. Listening to this debate from the galleries he 
has sent me the following memorandum, which I present for 
consideration: 


At the mt price of United.States bonds, circulation of 90 per cent, 
they wo yield the banks on actual investment more than 12 per cent. 


Say a bank purchases $100,000 4 per cent bonds at 110——— #110, 000 
If the Voorhees bill passes they will receive interest on $100,000 cir- 


culation; say interest at 6 per cent 6,000 
Interest from $100,000 bonds at 4 per cent 4,000 
10, 000 

Less interest, 6 per cent on $110,000 actually invested—- 6, 600 
Dg 0st ISDS pee 2 STROLL g PERS Sagan el eerie « 3. 400 


In eities outside of reserve cities banks are required to keep 
15 per cent of their deposits and circulation available in cash, 
the balance with reserve agent, and5 per cent redemption fund; 
or, in other words, if a bank has an aggregate of 15 per cent, in- 
cluding cash and with reserve agent, and 5 per cent redemption 
fund, the law is complied with. 

So, in point of fact, the reserve of the circulating notes is in- 
significant and is not to be considered as a factor in diminishing 
the profits of the bank. I submit this statement for considera- 
tion without taking further part in the debate, with the remark 
that certainly some system can be devised by which an interest 
of 4 per cent upon bonds and 6 per cent upon the credit of the 
United States would not be exacted from the people in the in- 
terest and for the benefit of afew persons incorporated as banks 
and engaged in loaning money based on the public credit granted 


by law exclusively to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 


Mr. GEORGE. Let it be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing: ? 
Provided further, That the margin of thebonds used as a basis for the notes 
issued under this act shall cease to draw interest during the time said notes, 
or any part thereof, are outstanding and unredeemed; and the issuance of 
notes under thisact shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evidence that 
the owner of such bonds assents to this proviso: And provided still further, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to commit the 
Government to the policy of a permanent national debt, or to prevent the 
ompt gormon of all outstanding interest-bearing obligations as fast as 
yma s * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL 3 his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. If he were here I should 
vote “yea.” I do not know how he would vote. : 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Lhave a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. He is absent, 
and I am not advised how he would vote; but ifhe were present 
I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I under- 
stood from him this morning that he is in favor of the bill and 
opposed to all amendments. I therefore feel privileged to vote, 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. If he were present 
I should vote! nay.” 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present 
I should vote“ ne; 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. If 
he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present I should vote yea,” 
and I understand he would vote “nay.” ` 

Mr. PUGH. Iwas requested to state that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is absent from the Senate on account of 
the condition of his health, If he were present he would vote 


t ea.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam paired with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. his colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON] tell 
. me how he wouid vote on this question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. My colleague would vote ‘“‘nay.” 
Mr. DUBOIS. Then Ishall vote. I vote nay.“ 
Mr. ALLISON. _I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. WI 

SON] is absent from the sessions on account of illness. He hasa 


general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 


If my colleague were here he would vote “nay.” I understand 
from the Senator from Alabam [Mr. PUGH] that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] would vote yea.“ 

Mr. PUGH. He would vote yea.” į 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Lam authorized to announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] is paired on this 
question with the Senitor from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. 

Mr. PUGH (after having voted in the affirmative). I with- 
draw my vote and stand paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE] were here he would vote nay” on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama[Mr.MorGANn]. If he were present I should vote “ny.” 
I also desire toannounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. CAMERON] 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If my 
colleague were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (after haying voted in the negative). I with- 
draw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I do not know how he would vote. Ifhe 
were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. VEST (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted in- 
advertently. I remember now that I am paired upon the pend- 
ng measure and all amendments with the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. GORDON]. I do not know how he would vote on this ques- 
tion. I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Wisconsin] is detained from the Chamber to-da, 
by sickness. If my colleague were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHANDLER (after having voted in the negative). I fe 
sire to announce that I have a qualified pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MURPHY], who is necessarily absent. 
I an however, at liberty to vote upon this question and have 
voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—11 
Allen, Coke, Kyle, Peffer, 
Bate, Irby, Martin, Roach. * 
Berry, Jones, Ark., Mills, 

NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, e, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Allison, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gibson, Manderson, Teller, 
Camden, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon, Turpie, 
Carey, Gray, ‘asco, Vilas, 
Chandler, Hale, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pettigrew, Washburn, 
Davis, Power, te, s 
Dubois, ; Sherman, White, La. 
Faulkner, Hoar, Shoup, 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Blackburn, Dolph, Mitchell, Wis., Ransom, 
Brice, ge. Morgan, Smith, 
Butler, Gordon, Morrill, Squire, 
Call, Hansbrough, Murphy, Vance, 
Cameron, arris, almer, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Platt, Walthall, 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev. 9 Proctor, n, 
Daniel, g h, Wolcott. 
Dixon, McMillan, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr, COCKRELL. I now offer the amendment which I have 
already sent to the desk, and which was submitted on the 16th 


instant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmert proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by adding 
as a new section the following: 


SECTION —. That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent in- 
terest and payable at the option of the United States, by the holder and owner 
thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
receive, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue and deliver 
in exchange and payment therefor an amount of United States legal-tender 
notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and words of said 
United States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such bond or bonds, 
with the accrued interest thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This amendment simply provides that in 
voluntary exchange for $25,364,500 of the funded loan of 1891, 
which was payable in September, 1891, bearing then 44 per cent, 
which was then continued at the option of the Government at 
the reduced rate of 2 per cent per annum, greenbacks, United 
States legal-tender notes, equivalent to the face value and ac- 
crued interest, shall be delivered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ath and that shall be a payment and extinguishment of the 

n 


There is no compulsion about it; it simply permits the holders 
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of the bonds to surrender them voluntarily to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and receive in exchange and in payment and ex- 
tinguishment of them an equal amount of United States legal- 
tender notes. The bonds were payable in 1891. There was not 
money then in the Treasury to pay them, and the bondholders 
agreed to continue them at the option of the Government at.2 
per cent interest. 2 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Do J understand the Senator from 
Missouri to say that these bonds are now demand obligations of 
the United States? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Can the holder of the bonds pre- 
sent them and demand payment now? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Isaid,at the option of the Government. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I thought so. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri if, in 
continuing these bonds, the holder can come in at any time and 
demand payment on the bonds; or do I understand him to say 
that it is an indefinite option of the Governmentnever to pay 
unless the Government wants to do so? Is it not the option of 
the Government to pay them at any time, butat the same time 
are not the bonds already past due,and can not payment be de- 
manded at any period? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I presume there is no question in the world 
but that the holders of these bonds may demand payment ac- 
cording to the.original terms of the bond; but when the bonds 
were payables the United States arranged with the holders that 
they should continue to be paid by the United States at any time, 
ut the option or choice or pleasure of the United States. The 
Treason why they were not ae was because there was not monéy 
enough in the Treasury. there been money enough in the 
Treasury they would have been paid. Now, if there was any ar- 
rangement between the bondholders and the Government that 
these bonds should not be presented for redemption by the hold- 
ers of them, I have never seen any notice of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
to his answer made to the Senator from Arkansas. I have not 
seen the conditions upon which the bonds were extended, but I 
understand they have stamped upon them a statement that they 
are payable at the pleasure of the United States, and that is an 

ment between the holder of the bondsand the United States. 
Therefore, it is impossible,as suggested by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, that the bonds shall be paid at the option of the holders 
of them. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Iam not advised as to that particular point. 
The particular arrangement the Secretary of the Treasury then 
made has never been published so far as I have seen. We know 
the fact that the bonds were due and payable. We know the 
fact that they were all paid off except these; that there was not 
money enough in the Treasury then topay these bonds, and they 
were continued at 2 per cent rest, with the right on the part 
of the United States to pay them at any time. Whether that 
carried with it an obligation on the part of the holders of the 
bonds that they should not present them is an immaterial ques- 
tion. It is wholly immaterialtothis question, because my amend- 
ment does not propose to compel the bondholders to present them. 
All that we are proposing to do is to extend to the bondholder 
the privilege to voluntarily surrender his bond and take an 
equivalent amount of United States legal-tender notes, and his 
bond to be destroyed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me state the exact facts. The holder 
of the bonds surrendered his option to the Government when the 
bonds were extended, and gave the Government the option to 

when it pleased. That appears to-day upon the face of the 
eae: So it is an obligation of the Government which :may be 
‘paid at any time when the Government hasfunds to hg a The 
veffect of the Senator’s amendment, I understand, w. simply 
to exchange notes for an obligation of the Government which is 
subject alone to the Government's option, upon which to-day the 
sl a have issued circulation. I think each and everyone of 
these bonds is held by national banks. There is circulation out 
to-day upon the bonds to the extent of 90 per cent, and if this bill 
Passes it will give the banks 100 per cent of circulation, or up to 
the face value of the bonds. The proposition of the Senator 
from Missouri would simply inflict upon the (Government, by 
changing the bond to greenbacks, another demand obligation; 
‘it would exchange a postponed obligation for a demand obliga- 
tion, and call in the circulation which is already out on the 


Mr. MILLS. If the circulation is issued as p by the 


bill, would not the people of the United States get the benefit 
æf $25,000,000, if that i= the amount, at the same time that they 


continue to pay interest on the bonds? Under this amendment 
the people would get the $25,000,000 of circulation with the bonds 
and interest extinguished. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Texas is aware of the 
fact that this proposition opens aneW the long-protracted debate 
that has taken place in the Senate upon the question of an ex- 
tension of 20o Beata That is practically what it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I said about all that it was 
necessary, I think, for me to say when the pending amendment 
was first presented. These bonds are now held entirely by na- 
tional banks. When the Government.of the United States had 
the right to pay them off, when they matured, the banks pre- 
ferred to.continue them at 2 per cent interest, instead of È in 
order to avail themselves of the currency issued upon the credit 
of the bonds then outstanding. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Would it.interrupt the Senator to ask him 
on what authority he says the national banks own them all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Because nobody else in the world-except 
the national banks would do such a thing as that; and they did 
it because 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is very strange, because in the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency it is not put down. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Ithink the Senator will find that everyone 
was held by the banks. 6 
Mr. COCKRELL. I do not know anything about it; but here 
is the re of the Comptroller of the Currency. In 1891 there 
were of these bonds 821,925,250. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There were about $24,000,000 outstanding. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There were $25,364,500 of these bonds, and 
they were all registered. Therefore they know where they are, 
because they have u record of every one of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As a matter of course I:could not say, be- 
cause I have not inquired where the bonds are, but there is no 
doubt at all that the arrangement was made to enable the na- 
tional banks to keep outstanding the circulation that was based 
upon these bonds. If the Government of the United States had 
pue off the bonds as a matter of course the circulation of the 

anks would have had to have been withdrawn and thus reduced 
the amount of circulation outstanding. Therefore, as a matter of 
convenience, and it was avery profitable arrangement for the 
‘Government, the rate of interest was reduced from 4 to 2 per 
cent, and the banks were authorized under the law to deposit 
the bonds and draw out circulation for them. 

When I say I have no doubt all these bonds are now withheld 
by the Treasury as security for circulation, I only say what I be- 
lieve to be true, because T have not inquired into the matter; but 
of course no private bondholder would have surrendered the 
bonds unless he could get some advantage in holding them out- 
side of the interest at 2 per cent. That is very clear. The ob- 
ject of this arrangement would be to relieve the national banks 

m the necessity of withdrawing about $21,000,000 from circu- 
lation; and now the bonds are payable at the pleasure of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I said the other day thatfor the Government 
of the United States, at this time especially, to attempt to pa: 
off these bonds, or to give a holder of the bonds any partes 
privilege, would be a very unbusinesslike transaction. We 
would save only 2 per cent, and what kind of an obligation would 
we give in place of that? We would take up the $21,000,000 or 
$22,000,000, whatever the amount may be. We would have to 
pes te those, how? By the issue of new greenbacks; by the en- 

rgement of the greenback issue. That raises a question of 
great difficulty and of great importance, which would have more 
effect upon the credit and currency of the country than probably 
almost any other discussion that we could now originate. There 
are many propositions. The honorable Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] proposed to issue $300,000,000 of greenbacks. 

Now, to increase the volume of greenbacks upon this narrow 
margin, it seems to me, would beanact of folly. What business 
man would, in the present condition of the money market, give 
his note of hand, payable on demand in gold coin, inorder to pay 
off a debt that he is not bound to pay except at pleasure, bearing 
only 2 per cent interest? Ought not the United States to exer- 
cise the same discretion and wisdom, the same care for the pub- 
lic interest, that a private citizen would show in his own affairs? 
It seems to me the proposition is monstrous. I would a great 
deal rather vote for the other proposition, that a person owning 
a 4 per cent bond, bearing interest at 4 per cent a year, twice as 
much as these bonds bear, shall, upon the demand of the holder 
of the bond, receive an additional amount of greenbacks. 

That proposition, I believe, would be rejected also. It is 
wrong in principle. The Government of the United States can 
not now increase its demand liabilities. It is not safe to do it. 
The very fact that we were increasing our demand liabilities for 
the Tee of silver bullion which was stored in our Treasur; 
tended somewhat to produce the alarm which was created. 
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was the fear,and at one time the announcement, that the United 
States would pay for the Treasury notes in silver that created the 
disturbance in the London market and caused the withdrawal of 
goa and the sending over of our securities. Would it be wise 

or us to undertake to give our demand liability now for a note 
bearing only 2 per cent interest, when that note might be pre- 
sented the next day for payment in coin when it gets into the 
hands of people, or into the hands of the Shylocks, as they are 
called, or the binkers or brokers? 

Would any prudent man, would any government, would any- 
body be fool enough to undertake at this period of time, when 
there is such a demand for currency, to this exchange, to 
give current money, which now is at a premium of 2 or 3 cents 
even over gold or silver, or any else, for bonds? Sir, they 
would take these Treasury notes and demand gold for them or 
sell the Treasury notes at a premium. 

Mr. President, I do not think my honorable friend from Mis- 
souri, who is generally a very careful man, would do what he 
has now 7 here to be done by the people of the United 
States. Lam quite sure I would not. Such a proposition as 
this, by raising the question whether we shall increase the 
amount of greenbacks in this country at this time of distress, 
would probably create more distrust, more doubt as to our pur- 

to maintain all our money at the standard value in gold 
and silver coin. 

I trust, therefore, that this amendment will be promptly voted 
down, as well as the proposition whichI believe originated with 
my colleague inthe other House [Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio], a very 
worthy member of that body, and which I believe has n of- 
fered here as an amendment to the pending bill. It proposes 
that any holder of the $500,000,000 of bonds outstanding may take 
those bonds and deposit them in the Treasury of the United 
Statesand demand either United States notes for them or Treas- 
ury notes under the law of 1890 and convert this interest-bear- 
ing bond into a demand liability. Suppose thatthere was a bur- 
den of $500,000,000, or $400,000,000, or even $100,000,000, drawn 
upon the . the United States at this time, when cur- 
rency is scarce. r. President, it would shake the foundations 
of our credit. 

It would not be wise to do it. It seems to me that the only 
way to do it would be to open virtually the issue of greenbacks, 
to repeal the act for the resumption of specie payments, and to 
go back to the standard we had after the war, with paper money 

uctuating day by day. No one desires that. The Government 
of the United States is strong, rich, powerful; able to maintain 
every dollar of its money at par with gold or in silver coin, but 
it is not able any more than any private citizen is able now to 
assume new obligations. What manufacturer, what banker, 
what broker, what citizen willnow assume an obligation? Debts 
are perilous now. No man will contract an obligation who can 
avoid it, and, therefore, mills are shutting up, all sorts of busi- 
ness is being deranged, railroads are being turned over to re- 
ceivers. Difficulties of that kind occur on account of debts 
against parties that they can not pay, or interest which they 
can not meet. 

If the people of the United States should undertake at this 
time to meet the payment of $500,000,000 of indebtedness and 
give to the holders of our bonds not now due the option to pre- 
sent them for payment at any moment of time, either in gold or 
silver coin or Treasury notes, convertible into gold or silver 
coin, it would be an act of imprudence which could not be meas- 
ured by money. I think, therefore, that this measure of relief, 
which I believe will do some good, and a great deal of , had 
better be passed justas it is, without any amendment that would 
embarrass its object. I believe the effect of it will be that im- 
ry ee ,000 of bank notes will be issued, and very soon 

2 ’ 7 

But my honorable friend from Missouri says we propose to give 
this privilege to the Hanks. Ah, but we give it to them under 
very different conditions. When the banks exercise this privi- 
lege, they deposit their bonds in the Treasury of the United States 
and they get what? Not our notes, not the obligations of the 
people of the United States, but they get the obligations of banks, 
secured by these bonds behind them. The 5 have to keep 
them in reserve, and back them with money on hand in the Treas- 
ury and with money at home in their safes. They have got to 
surround them with all the guards and safeties of the national 
banking system. Then they have got to redeem them. If they 
are presented to the bank they have gottoredeemthem. Ifthe 
fail to redeem them the Government sells their bonds denad 
for that purpose and they are redeemed. 

ltis quite a diferènt thing, therefore, when you propose to 
banks to issue their own notes upon their own responsibility to 

y them on demand from the notes of the Government of 

he United States on the demand of the holders of bonds not yet 
due, which they may demand in any form of money now known 


to be legal tender. There is quite a difference between the two 
operations. Thereis no comparison betweenthem. When itis 
said in a kind of ad eaptandum way that here we are refusing to 
the citizen that which we grant to the bank, I say we do not grant 
to the bank the privilege that is proposed to be granted to the 
citizen. We grant the binks the privilege to issue their 
own notes upon their own liability, so as to secure the payment 
of their notes beyond peradventure, while on the other hand it 
is proporne that we shall give our note to pay our money for a 
debt not due, a demand that can not be met by the Government 
of the United States under the peculiar circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, a demand that ought not to be thought of 
being imposed upon the Government of the United States. 

It seems to me that amendments which tend to delay this meas- 
ure and to defeat its beneficial effects ought to be voted down 
promptly, and I ask the pardon of the Senate for making even 
so long an explanation about the pending amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Ohio please answer 
me one question? What docs the responsibility of the national 
bank add to the sulvency of the national-bank paper in the esti- 
mation of the people of the United States? 

Mr. SHE . It is this: The bank is compelled to de- 
posit the debt of the United States, the bond of the United 
States, and the people of the United States, know that that bond 
is good, that itis held in the Treasury for the payment of the bank 
notes, and can be sold in the market at any time for more than 
enough to pay the notes of the bank. The striking fact exists 
that although that system of national banking has existed now 
for more than thirty years the people of the United States never 
lost one single dollar, but whenever a bank failed the note 
holder was as safe as he was before, because the United States 
held the security for the payment of those notes. 

Mr. COC. Has any holder of greenbacks ever lost 


sa ge 3 
r. SHERMAN. No, thank God, but he might. For a long 
eriod of time the hold ~- of the greenbacks did receive 50 cents, 
cents, 40 cents on the dollar. 
= ah COCKRELL. Not from the Government; from the money 
sharks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, the Government issued its notes and 
they depreciated more and more day by day. 

r. COCKRELL. So bonds were sold for 40 cents on the dol- 
lar. The Senator knows that bonds were sold for 40.cents on 
the dollar. The bonds have sold just as low as greenbacks ever 
sold. The Government is just as much bound for the payment 
of the greenback as the bond. There is not one particle of dif- 
ferencs between the responsibility of the Government for the 
greenback and its responsibility for the bond. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The answer is that we issued the green- 
back without any promise to pay it then, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it was not to be paid until the vicissitudes of 
the war were over. It was a compliment to my friend on the other 
side and those engaged with him, that the war was so urged by 
them at one time, and at other times the future was so dark that 
the notes of our country depreciated in value, just as the notes 
of England depreciated in the war with Napoleon, just as the 
notes of France and of every country in the world which became 
involved in war and was compelled to resort to paper money. 
In every instance that history records the notes went down and 
were measured by the prospect of success. It was a very harsh 
and a dangerous remedy, but in the war we issued our notes. 
Unlike our ancestors in the revolution we maintained those notes 
at par. 

During all the war we received those notes for anything that 
the Government had to buy. We received them for taxes; we 
received them for everyth except duties on imported goods. 
But the notes fell more and more, because of the doubt that 
epithe our success. When the war was over we gradually 
adv: them to the standard of coin, and now, thank God, for 
fifteen years they have been as good as gold, and nobody has ex- 

any want of confidence in them. 

But they are a very different liability from a bond the interest 
of which is paid twice a year. That is a burden which we have 
been anxious to liftfrom us, the interest of which we have greatly 
reduced, until now the bonds and the interest both are prac- 
tically ped phe I trust the time is not far distant when 
our bonds be paid off and when we may consider with more 
safety than nowthe question whether we shall issue more United 
States notes. If we do that we must provide for additional safe- 
guards; we must back them with gold; we must back them with 
evidences of our ability to pay them when toy are demanded, 
and make the security so ample that even the will not fear 
their prompt redemption when presented. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has 
utterly failed, as everyone will fail, to draw any distinction be- 
tween the responsibility of the Government for the legal-tender 
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notes and its responsibility for the bonds. When the greenbacks 


were largely depreciated the bonds were depreciated. As the 
greenb.icks appreciated nearer the gold standard the bonds appre- 
cia To-day the 4 per cent bond is probably worth 109 or 110, 
and these 2 per cent bonds are barely at par. I understood the 
other day that they were offered even lower than par. 

In other words, I am told that you cin not go into the market 
with these 2 per cent bonds and get dollar for dollar for them 
because of the scarcity of money; but since the bonds were con- 
tinued they have been rated, according to the reportof the Comp- 
troller of the Currency here, at 1004. That is the way they are 

uoted in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency. Now, 
the United States is no more strohgly, no more morally or login 
bound to honor that bond than itis to honor the greenback whic 

I propose to have issued in exchange for it. 
r. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In one moment. Let me explain this 
point and then I will hear the Senator. As to the difference in 
the responsibility for the bond and for the pronn onok, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio says this proposition would incur a very large 
additional responsibility upon the Government. The national 
banks issue dollar for dollar for these bonds, and what about re- 
sponsibility for the national banks? The holder of a national 
bank note takes it into the bank and demands greenbacks, and 
they are bound to be paid. He takes the greenbacks to the 
Treasury and gets gold. Now, what is the difference? Not one 

article. It is tweedledum and tweedledee, nothing more, noth- 

ng less, and nothing else. The Government of the United States 
is the responsible party, and its responsibility is the only thing 
in this world that makes the national bank note current as it is. 
It is not the responsibility of the national bank that gives one 
iota of value or circulation to the national bank paper. Now, 
let me read a little. The Comptrolier of the Currency explains 
this, and the Senator from Ohio had incidentally to admit it. 
The Comptroller says: 

When a bank suspends— 

Speaking of national banks now, page 16— 
the fact that the note is secured and will be eventually paid is poor consola- 
tion to the laborer— 

He is speaking of State-bank paper— 
who needs his money for his daily use. The note of a failed national bank 
is as good as that of any bank in the system. 

Now, the Senator from Ohio pretends that the responsibility 
of the bank for the national bank notes gives it added value, 
when the Comptroller says that the note of a failed, bankrupt 
bank is just as good as that of the most solvent bank in the United 
States. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Does the Senator from Missouri know that 
when a bank fails it has to deposit the money in the Treasury 
to the full amount of its circulation outstanding? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bond is always worth more than the 
dollars issued, and if the money is not deposited, as a matter of 
course the bond is sold; but it is the Government bond that 
gives it value. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Who owns the Government bond? Does 
the Government own it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The United States owns it while it is in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It owes it, but it does not own it. It is the 
bank, the bank stockholders. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Government holds it subject to the 
right of the bank to redeem it by paying the 90 per cent issued, 
and if the 90 per cent issued is not paid on demand the Govern- 
ment sells it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It holds it simply as a trustee for the own- 
ers of the bank. It has no other interest in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It holds, to secure the 90 per cent of cir- 
culation issued, a first lien upon it, and when the national bank 
fails and goes into liquidation the $100,000 of bonds are sold for 
$110,000; $90,000 is left in the Treasury to redeem the notes and 
$20,000 goes to the bank to pay its indebtedness. The Govern- 


ment has a first lien ie it, and I say, and no man can question 
it, that the fact a bank note is issued by a national bank gives 
that note no intrinsic value whatever. Notaparticle. I chal- 


lenge any Senator to show wherein any real value is given to a 
national note by the fact of its being issued by a national 
bank. The value of the bank note is given. to it by the respon- 
sibility of the United States for it. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRAY. Is not the difference just this: When a national 


bank is organized under the national banking law, that law re- 


quires that the banking association shall give security itself in 


advance for the circulation which the law parmiis it to issue, so 
that in reality the security.comes from the bank under a regula- 
tion 3 law, and the Government acts as trustee in holding that 
security? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What kind of security is it? 

Mr. GRAY. It is the debt of the United States. 

Mr. COCKR-LL. The Government debt; the Government 
obligation. 

Mr. GRAY. Whose money buys that Government debt? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is immaterial whose money buys it; the 
Government accepts its liabilities for the $100,000 of bonds. It 
says, ‘‘ These are my private bonds; I owe these; now, vou deposit 
them and I will give aa $90,000 of circulation.” Everybody 
knows that a national k note can not be issued until a Gov- 
ernment bond isissued. Butsuppose the national bank note was 
based upon a State bank, and there was no responsibility oa the 
part of the United States in anyway, then you would see what 
value the liability of the bank would give to it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I should like to ask the Senatora 
‘question, if I do not interrupt him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is no interruption at all. 

Mr.WHITEof Louisiana. The Senator opened his remarks by 
saying he thought the Senator from Ohio entirely failed to 
draw any distinction between the obligation of the bond andthe 
obligation of the greenb:cks issued for it. He thought the ob- 
ligations were identical. That was the Senator’s statement. If 
the Senator owed a promissory note payable at his pleasure, and 
he owed another payable at the pleasure of the debtor, whilst 
the obligation to pay might rest upon him, does not the differ- 
ence in the terms of the obligation make, under the very ele- 
eet conception ofan obligation, adifferencein the obligation 

self? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not the slightest in this case. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. But in the case I put? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Government of the United States is 
not an individual. It is 67,000,000 of freemen, with $71,000,000,- 
000 of property owned by them and liable for every obligation 
the Government creates. 

Mr. VILAS. DoI understand the Senator from Missouri to 
say that the holders of the circulating notes of the national 
banks have no security for the payment of those notes except 
the bonds of the United States ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. None that the people of the country know 
anything about or care for. 

r. VILAS. Let me call the attention of the Senator from ` 
prea to section 5230 of the Revised Statutes, which provides 

A ` 

Whenever the Comptroller has become satisfled, by the protest or the 
waiver and admission specified in section 5226, or by the report provided for 
in section 5227, that any association has refused to pay its ci ating notes, 
he may, instead of canceling its bonds, cause so much of them as may be 
1 to redeem its outstanding notes to be sold at public auction in the 
city of New York, after giving thirty days’ notice of such sale to the associa- 
tion. For deficiency in the proceeds of all the bonds of an association, 
when thus sold, to reimburse to the United States the amount expended in 
paying the circulating notes of the association, the United States shall have 
a paramount lien upon all its assets 

. Does the Senator really think that that is 
anything? 

EN. . Let me add— 
and such presen? shall be made good out of such assets in preference to 


any and all otherc whatsoever, except the necessary costs and expenses 
of administering the same. 7. sii 


Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin can really believe that that clause of the law 
adds anything to the value of thenational-bank paper. Thelaw 
ei! provided thatif the bonds of the United States, our bonds, 
could not be sold for enough to pay 90 per cent of their value, we 
would hold a lien against the remaining assets of the poor, de- 
funct bank; in other words, a law which acknowledges appar- 
ently the insolvency of the United Statés and its indorsement 
of the notes would give the insolvent United States the right to 
go against other assets of the bank. I can not believe the Sen- 
ator thinks there is anything but the veriest moonshine in that. 

Mr. VILAS. I wouid just like to ask the Senator, then, to ex- 

lain what he supposes was the deliberate purpose in Congress 
In enacting that provision. 
Mr. COCKR . Infinite wisdom may tell, but no human be- 


can. 

8 MORRILL. Mr. President 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to have the Senator explain 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me yield to my good friend from Ver- 
mont. s 

Mr. MORRILL. Imerely want to correct the idea of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that the note holder has no other security 
than that of the United States. There is no bank that takes out 
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notes to the amount of its capital. This is the case with nearly 
all the large banks; a bank of $3,000,000 capital may have but 
$500,000 in notes; yet the whole capital is liable. 
` Mr. COCKRELL. Will the distinguished Senator tell me 
whether any holder of a national-bank note since the organiza- 
tion of national banks has ever had to resort or attempted to 
resort in any shape, manner, or form to the liability of the bank 
or the stockholders? Has any man, woman, or child ever 
thought pt goin back of the bonds to get a national-bank note? 
Mr. MO TLL. But will the Senator deny that there is any 
additional mel 


Mr. COCKRELL. I say it is no additional security—not a 
particle. Nobody pays any attention to it. Nobody ever 
thought of going upon the directors and stockholders of a bank 
or its assets for the paymentof national-bank notes. They look 
to the United States, and before the United States parts with 
the bond it makes the bank deposit dollar for dollar of the en- 
tire amount of the circulation outstanding, notwithstanding a 
large part of that may have been burned up or destroyed. It is 
dollar for dollar; and under the Sherman silver bullion purchas- 
ing law we took $55,000,000 of the money deposi by the 
national banks for the redemption of the outstanding notes and 
put it in our pocket and said, This is our money now; when- 
ever the holders of these notes want them redeemed, just come 
and we will pay them.” So we have virtually assumed by that 
law all responsibility for outstanding national-bank notes. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to make a suggestion? 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr.STEWART. Itis said that the issuanceof Treasury notes 
under the provision of your amendment would be an additional 
charge upon the gold in the Treasury. I want to know why it 
would be any more a charge upon the gold in the Treasury ai 
the issuance of bank notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nota particle. 
earth. 

Mr. STEWART. But the issue of bank notes is not a charge 
upon the gold in the Treasury, because they may be redeemed 
in greenbicks at the bink, and if not, they are redeemed in coin 
or greenbacks at the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I explained awhile ago that we issue now 
dollar for dollar of the national bank notes, and the holders of 
those national bank notes go and demand greenbacks. They get 
them. They then go to the Treasury and demand gold and they 

etit. That is the only liability on earth that the Government 
is responsible for on account of the greenbacks. Now, as to the 
idea that anybody at this time will want to present a greenback 
for redemption, that a greenback will not be valid, I have a 
letter here that I received from a friend in St. Louis. It is 
dated the 16th instant, a pretty recent letter, and the writer 
says: 

A gentleman in St. Louis undertook to borrow at one of the banks here 
#5,000 by hypothecating $35,009 of Government bonds, but was refused the loan 
on the ground that currency was not to be . This man should have the 


8 of going to the subtreasury here and getting the currency for his 
mds, if he so desired. 


Mr. President, there is no question about this. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether the bonds mentioned by the writer of the letter 
were bonds that under his amendment he could present and have 
exchanged for currency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I do not know. They were United 
States bonds, but I do not know whether they were 2 per cent 
bonds or not. The question now is, do we want more circulation? 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] has very properly 
said that we do. I agree with him. 

The only question before the Senate is whether the necessary 
increase in currency shall merely be allowed to be percolated to 
the people through the hands of the national banks, limited 
simply to their will and preference. I say to the Senator from 
Indiana, there can be no objection in the world to allowing the 

national banks to issue dollar for dollar. We know that the 
Government is responsible for the bonds, dollar for dollar, and 
we know when the national bank paper is issued the Government 
is responsible for that. It is tweedledum or tweedledee as to the 
eee We know the same thing in regard to green- 
backs and the other bonds. Why not, in the name of common 
sense, decency, and honesty, let the $25,000,000 of bonds be sur- 
rendered to the Treasury and let the taxpayers have that addi- 
tional amount of circulation in the country, and save $500,000 of 
interest every year? 

The national banks will do it as a matter of course. There is 
no question about that. I say to the Senator from Ohio, I think 
that is a better business proposition for the taxpayers and the 
honest yeomanry of the United States than his. t the holders 


There is no difference on 


of these $25,000,000 of 2 per cent bonds, now barely at par, come 


in and surrender them and take out $25,000,000 United States 
legal tender notes, for the payment of which the honor and 
integrity of 67,000,000 ple, possessing $71,000,000,000 of 
roperty, stands pledged; and then we shall save %500,000 
terest upon it ever year and loosen the bands which hold the 
circulation, and let the blood flow through the commercial body 
freely and easily. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am curious to know why we should stop 
in discharging the $21,000,000 of bonds. Why notpay the whole 
debt, 8400, 000,000 or 8500, 000,000, by a practical unlimited issue 
of our demand notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not the question under discussion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the question right here now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is not involved in this proposition. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Gentlemen will not stop at $21,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That isa different question. We are now 
on a single isolated point, and that is whether this country 
wants more money or not. The Senator from Indiana says it 
does. He is right. The Senator from Ohio says it does. He 
isright. We say let the national banks have additional circu- 
lation dollar for dollar; but here are $25,000,000 of 2 per cent 
bonds, upon which the people of the United States are paying 
interest. Now, let the holders of these bonds surrender diam 
and take out greenbacks in exchange, and the taxpayers will 
have saved 2 per cent interest, or $500,000 a year, and $25,000,- 


000 of the obligations of the United States interest bearing will 
TA been exc. ed for $25,000,000 of non-interest bearing ob- 
ons. 


e credit of the United States is ample to sustain ten times 
that amount at par with anything on God’s green earth. The 
honor and credit of the United States can sustain anything it un- 
dertakes. There is no danger on earth about this 22d sgpcugeen 
There is no harm in it. But the question comes back to the 
naked one, whether the Senate intends that nobody in this coun- 
try shall receive any currency in circulation unless it comes 
through the hands of the national banks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is obvious that we can not reach a vote 
to-night. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope so. Let us vote. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know it will be impossible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I say it is impossible. Still I will not in- 
terfere. No!“ No b] Tam told all around that it is impossi- 
ble to reach a vote to-night, and this is a very close, heavy 
atmosphere, to me atleast. I rose for the purpose of moving to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the Senator makes that motion, will 
he permit me to offer an amendment? 

r. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ioffer an amendment as an additional sec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. Add to the bill the following additional 
section: 

SEcTION—. That section 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United Sta 
the same being section 122 of the national-bank act, imposing a tax of 1 

r cent upon the amount of notes of any person or of any State bank or 

state banking association used for circulation and paid out by them, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment suggested 
by the Senator from South Carolina will be printed, and lie on 


the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutesspent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GORMAN moved that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays. 

ane yeas andnays were ordered; and the Secretary called the 
roll. : 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. HUNTON in the*affirmative with Mr. PLATT in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. CALL with Mr. PROCTOR. 

Mr. MURPHY witHMr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. SMITH with Mr. DUBOIS. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. MORRILL. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON with Mr. HIGGINS. 
Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. MANDERSON. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. QUAY. 

Mr. GIBSON with Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. 

Mr. WALTHALL with Mr. DIXON. 

Mr. GEORGE with Mr. DOLPH. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—28 P 
Allen, Gorman, Mills, Stewart, 
Bate, Gray, Palmer, Teller, 

A by. Pasco, Purpie, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vest. 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Voorhees, 
Coke, Kyle om, White, La. 
Fa T, Martin, Wolcott. 

NATS—21 
dri houp, 
Anson. G A Mitchell, Oregon. Washburn, 
Caffery, Hawley, Peffer, White, Cal 
Carey, Hill, Perkins, 
Culiom, Hoar, Power, 
Davis, y» Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—%. 
Blackburn, Dolph, Hunton, Proctor, 
Brice, Dubois, McMillan, A 
Call, George, McPherson, th, 
Gibson, Manderson, 5 
Cameron, Gordon, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hale, Morgan, ance, 
Colquitt, Hansbrough, Morrill, as, 
el, Harris, Murphy, althall, 
Dixon, Higgins, Platt, ison. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES moved margin Sooni SORE: 

Mr, CHANDLER called for yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary called the 
ori following pai unced 

e follow: rs were anno = 

Mr. HUNTON in the affirmative with Mr. PLATT in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. BuTLER with Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. SMITH with Mr. HIGGINS. 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. MANDERSON, 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. Quay. 

Mr. GIBSON with Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. 

Mr. GEORGE with Mr. DOLPH. 

Mr. WALTHALL with Mr. DIXON. 

Mr. CALL with Mr. Proctor, 

Mr. VILAS with Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
El, Peffer, 
Bate” Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vest, 
Berry, Jones, Ney. Power, Voorhees, 
Ludsay, Pugh, White, Cal. 
Coke, Martin, Ransom, La. 
Dubois, Mills, Roach, 
Faulkner, Palmer, Stewart, 
Pasco, Teller, 
NAYS—14 
Hawie. Sh 
2 Ba vis, Host,’ Washburn. 
Care, , Lodge, 
Ghandier, Galinger, Perkins, 
NOT VOTING—42. 

‘burn, McMillan, Sherman, 
Seer Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Butler, eee 1 : quire. x 
Cafi. ray, tchell, Oregon bridg 
a Hale, Mitchell, Wis, Vance, 
Camd T ugh, or; jas. 

ron 33 Morrill, 1 

Higgins, M hy, son, 
poe Beton Platt. z Wolcott. 
Dixon, Irby, Proctor, 

Dolph, Ky Quay, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clockand 30 minutes 
. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, August 21, 1893, at 
12 o'clock m. 
NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 18, 1893. 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 

James Sheakley, of Wrangel, Alaska, who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be governor of 
Alaska, vice Lyman E. Knapp, removed. 

GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA. 

William C. Renfrow, of Norman, Okla who was appointed 
May 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be governor of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, vice Abraham J. Seay, removed. 
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SECRETARY OF ARIZONA. 


Charles M. Bruce, of Benson, Ariz., who was appointed Ma: 
6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be secretary of Ari- 
zona, vice Nathan A. Morford, resigned. 


SECRETARY OF UTAH. 

Charles C. Richards, of Ogden, Utah, who was appointed May 
6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be secretary of Utah, 
vice Elijah Sells, removed. 

MEMBER BOARD OF REGISTRATION AND ELECTION, UTAH. 


Henry C. Lett, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was appointed 
June 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be a member of 
the board of registration and election in the Territory of Utah, 
vice Alvin Saunders, resigned. 


INDIAN INSPECTORS. 


John W. Cadman, of Jackson, Mich., who was appointed June 
7, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian inspec- 
tor, vice James H. Cisney, removed. 

Clinton C. Duncan, of Perry, Ga., who was appointed June 6, 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian inspector, 
vice Benjamin H. Miller, removed. 

Province McCormick, of Berryville, Va., who was appointed 
May 26, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian 
inspector, vice Arthur M. Tinker, removed. 


INDIAN AGENTS, 


John F. T. B. Brentano, of St. Paul, Oregon, who was ap- 
pointed June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to bo 
agent for the Indians of the Grande Ronde Agency in Oregon, 
vice Edward F. Lamson, resigned. 

Lewis T. Erwin, of Everett, Wash., who was appointed June - 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the In- 
dians = the Yakima Agency in Washington, vice Jay Lynch, 
removed. 

Ralph Hall, of Carrington, N. Dak., who was appointed June 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Devils Lake Agency in North Dakota, vice John H. 
Waugh, resigned. 

William L. Hargrovo, of Oakland City, Ind., who was appointed 
June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the 
Indians of the Western Shoshone Agency in Nevada, vice Wil- 
liam I Plumb, removed. 

W. Leven Powell, of Seattle, Wash., who was appointed June 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the 
Indians of the Neah Bay Agency in Washington, vice John P. 
McGlinn, removed. 

Joseph Robinson, of Easton, Mo., who was appointed June 19, 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Nez Pereés Agency in Idaho, vice Warren D. Robbins, 
removed. 

Thomas H. Savage, of Underhill, Wis., who was appointed 
June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for 
the Indiansof the Green Bay Agency in Wisconsin, vice Charles 
S. Kelsey, removed. 

Frederick Treon, of Crow Creek, S. Dak., who was appointed 
June 19, 1893, during the recess of the.Senate, to be agent for 
the Indians of the Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agency in 
South Dakota, vice Andrew P. Dixon, removed. 

J. Roe Young, of Louisville, Ky., who was appointed June 19, 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the Indians 
of = Pima Agency in Arizona, vice Cornelius W. Crouse, re- 
moved. 

Dew M. Wisdom, of Muscogee, Ind. T., who was appointed 
June 30, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for 
the Indians of the Union Agency in the Indian Territory, vice 
Leo E. Bennett, removed. 

James P. Woolsey, of Rogers, Ark., who was appointed June 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency in Ok- 
lahoma Territory, vice David J. M. Wood, remov 


SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 


Charles F. Easley, of Cerrillos, N. Mex., who was appointed 
June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor- 
general of New Mexico, vice Edward F. Hobart, removed. 

Thomas D. Robinson, of Denver, Colo., who was appointed 
June 15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor- 
general of Colorado, vice Emery C. Humphrey, removed. 

George W. Snow, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was appointed 
June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor- 
general of Utah, vice Ellsworth Daggett, removed. 

Joseph C. Straughan, of Boise City, Idaho, who was appointed 
June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor- 
general of Idaho, vice Willis H. Pettit, removed. 
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PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SURVEYS, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Frank Flynt, of Griffin, Ga., who was sil See June 6, 1893, 
during the recess of the Senate, to be prin clerk of the sur- 
veys in the General Land Office, vice iel A. Ray, resigned. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

John M, Adams, of Potter, Nebr., who was appointed June 28, 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the land 
office at Sidney, Nebr., vice George F. Blanchard, removed. 

John G. Brown, of Pocatello, Idaho, who was appointed May 
19, 1893, durin, the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Perry J. Anson, resigned. 

Bushrod M, Dilley, of Hamilton, Mo., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory, vice De Forest 
D. Leach, removed. 

John W. Ferguson, of Minden, Nebr., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Grand Island, Nebr., vice Franklin Sweet, resigned. 

Byron Groo, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Salt Lake City, Utah, vice Frank D. Hobbs, re- 
moved. 

David H. Hall, of Eureka, Nev., who was appointed May 6, 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the land 
office at Eureka, Ney., vice John P. Dunkle, resigned. 

Joseph W. Jamison, of Versailles, Mo., who was appointed 
June 15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
the land office at Booneville, Mo., vice William McCracken, re- 
signed. 

George E. Kuntz, of Ashland, Wis., who was appointed June 
15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Ashland, Wis., vice Henry L. Besse, removed. 

Louis Marchetti, of Wausau, Wis., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at ausau, Wis., vice Everett B. Sanders, removed. 

Robert A. Miller, of Jacksonville, Oregon, who was appointed 
June 30, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
the land office at Oregon City, Oregon, vice John T. Apperson, 
removed. 

Peter Primeau, of Houghton, Mich., who was appointed May 
13, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Marquette, Mich., vice George A Royce, resigned. 

Andrew J. Taylor, of Duluth, Minn., who was appointed June 
15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Duluth, Minn., vice Monroe Nichols, removed. 

James H. Walker, of Raton, N. Mex., who was appointed June 


28, 1893, guung Seared recess of the Senate, to be ister of the 
land se at ta Fe, N. Mex., vice Alexander L. Morrison, 
removed. 


Benjamin F. Wilson, of Union, Oregon, who was appointed 
June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
the land office at La Grande, Oregon, vice Alonzo Cleaver, re- 
moved. 

George R. Young, of White Oaks, N. Mex., who was appointed 
May 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
the land office at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Winfield S. Cobean, re- 


signed. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Frank P. Arbuckle, of Denver, Colo., who was appointed June 
15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Denver, Colo., vice Clarence E. Hagar, removed. 

Robert W. Banks, of Meridian, Miss., who was appointed May 
6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Jackson, Miss., vice Mrs. Anita H. McKee, resigned. 

Thomas H. Corbett, of Frankfort, Ky., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Cassius M. 
Barnes, term expired. 

William H. Cosgrove, of Roswell, N. Mex., who was appointed 
May 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Frank Lesnet, removed. 

Pedro Delgado, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Santa Fe, N. Mex., vice William M. Berger, removed. 

Clarence Dennis, of Ashland, Wis., who was appointed June 
15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at As , Wis., vice Robert C. Heydlauff, removed. 

John W. Jones, of Blackfoot, Idaho, who was appointed May 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice William H. Davidson, re- 


ned. 
ee Knight, of Los Angeles, Cal., who was appointed June 
30, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Los Angeles, Cal., vice George W. Bryant, deceased. 
Jacob H. Robbins, of Pendleton, Oregon, who was appointed 


| June 15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of 


ae moneys at La Grande, Oregon, vice Alexander C. Me- 
elland, removed. 

Eugene B. Thayer, of Wausau, Wis., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Wausau, Wis., vice Robert H. Johnson, removed. 

Walter C. Wescott, of Amethyst, Colo., who was appointed 
May 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of 
penis moneys at Del Norte, Colo., vice Elmer E. Johnson, re- 
moved. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 16, 1893. 
PENSION AGENT. 


George W. Skinner, of Big Cove Tannery, Pa., to be pension 
agent at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 18, 1893. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Richard Dalton, of Missouri, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of St. Lonis, in the State of Missouri. x 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 18, 1893. 


The House met at II o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, . 


Rev. SAMUEL W. HapDAWAY. 
TDP Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Platt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 3) m immediately available the ap- 
propriations for mileage of Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives. : 

It announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. J. Logan Chipman, late a Representativefrom the 


State of Michigan. 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for the a tment of a joint committee to attend the 


funeral of the deceased at his late residence in the State of Michigan, and 
that the committee on the part of the Senate, consisting of five Senators, be 
appointed i — Presiding Officer, 

> leed, t the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the House 
of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn. 


Pursuant to the foregoing resoin' the Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 

eMILLAN, Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. VILAS, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr. WHITE of Cali- 
fornia, members of committee. 

Also 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of entatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound in cloth 6,000 copies of the report of the commission 

— to inquire into the Indian currency, commonly known as the 
“Herschell on the Coinage of Silver in India," with the accompany- 
ing and testimony, of which number 2,000 shall be for the use 
of the Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. d 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, report- 
ed that they had examinedand found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the appropriations 
for mileage for Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; when the Speaker signed the same. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon,” and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr.Speaker, in common with those who favor 
bimetallism, I had hoped that, before the consideration of this 
question should ensue, there would be offered some measure pro- 
viding for the immediate relief of the business interests of this 
nation. We have heard from all the speakers that the nation is 
in a state of panic, and that industry is paralyzed from one com- 
mercial center to another can no longer be denied. 

I came to Washington before the meeting of this body, in 
the sincere hope thatsome financial measure might be provided 
which should afford adequate relief. Many had been submitted 
to me by others. Ihad some peculiar ideas of my own. Ifound, 
however, that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON] had prepared a measure which seemed to cover the 
entire ground; a measure which, if acted upon by this body, would 
set in motion all the industries of this country, and cause every 
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spindle to hum throughout the length and breadth of this great 
land within ten days of its enactment, 

By the passage of that bill we could have 8 relief to 
the amount of $200,000,000 if neces: I think I am speaking 
for all the friends of bimetallism when I say we can not. be 
charged with being obstructionists to the business interests of 
this nation. The welfare of its citizens are as dear to us as to 
those gentlemen upon the other side. We were ready for the 
immediate consideration of a proposition which provided in sim- 
ple and plain terms that the holders of United States bonds 
might deposit such securities with the Government, in its Treas- 
ury or subtreasuries or Governmental depositories, and receive 
therefor Treasury notes; the interest on the bonds ceasing dur- 
ing the time the notes were in circulation, the Government say- 
ing the interest, and the citizens, the business men, being pro- 
vided with an abundant capital to carry on the industrial enter- 
prises of the United States. Nota dissenting voice against the 
measure, or against any proper measure of relief, has been offered 
by those who stand here to-day as the champions of the people 
in this cause of bimetallism. 

I received, and I presume every member of the House has re- 
ceived, a circular sent out from New York. It is a wonderful 
fact that all our financial wisdom and repo, pea has to come 
from east of the Delaware River. That circu 
lation which provides that ditferent classes of securities may be 
deposited with the Treasury, and when the great clearing 
houses of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and some 
of the other centers, decide that the country is inastate of panic, 
then the Government is to put up the money on their securities. 
Gentlemen, in my judgment the time has come in this nation 
when the clearing houses of these great cities shall no longer 
dominate and control the financial policy for sixty-seven million 
producers in thisland. Their control has effected enough woe, 
enough disturbance, and has caused the shedding of sufficient 
tears. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen on the other side accept the 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], m 
speech ends right here. We will come together, not as parti- 
sans, but as patriots, and will decide this question of relief at 
this very moment, and relieve more than three million working- 
men. You have told us about the trouble of capital; but there are 
three million of God’s American citizens von. who are vainly 
waiting for the opportunity to secure bread for their hungry ones. 
Winter comes on apace, and you will be held responsible for 
whatever . may occur and not ourselves, for we 
stand on the pledge made in favor of bimetallism, in favor of the 
money of the people, against your determined opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be wellfor us to come rightdown to some 
of the causes of this panic. They have been hinted at, but it is 

about time we had them as they are. It is stated upon what 
seems to be the highest authority, before the close of the last 
Administration, there were prepared in the Bureau of Printing 
and sin Sahl 100,000,000 of 44 per cent bonds, to be sold to 
tbe bankers of New York—at what price? Atpar. And upon 
what necessity? The necessity of cope aan $ e gold reserve 
at $100,000,000. Everybody well knows that the next day after 
these bonds had been issued and absorbed by these banksin ex- 
change for their gold, they would have commanded a premium 
of 14, 15, or 16, thus providing a rake off that these people 
wanted to relieve you of. The stake wasa big one. They had 
$15,000,000 represented on the board. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that is a big pile to have in front of men 
with the average greed and cupidity of the American citizen, as- 
sisted by some who are not American citizens. The Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Harrison refused that issue. Mr. Harrison is rep- 
resented as having said that he wished his Administration to be 
known as one in which the debt had been reduced rather than 
increased; and when the new Administration came into power 
they found a diminished reserve, a reserve below what was called 
the legal limit of reserve. 

Now, my friends, I do not know much about judicial law, but I 
do know something about the laws of business. In the conduct 
of my business I maintain a reserve. I consider that the only 
safe way for me to conduct my enterprises is to maintain a re- 
serve fund in the bank, but when, in the exigencies of business, 
— — osit account is reduced down to the limit of that reserve, 
what do Ido? Go and issue a mortgage upon n sessions: 
No, sir. I use the reserve fund that I have place the bank 
for that very 8 rather than encumber my possessions with 
a mortgage. hy should not the Governmentdo the same thing? 
The Secretary of the Treasury wisely called“ their bluff.“ 
He held a full hand” and they had a bobtail.” [Laughter.] 

Further, we commenced to export gold; we exported it in 
payment of the balance of trade against us. We exported that 
go d and it went abroad, in part to pay the expenses of the 

,000 men of this nation who to-day own the of our total 
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wealth. They lived in sumptuousness and riotousness abroad, 
and our gold went there in part to pay their expenses. Then 
there were shipped from New York nearly five millions of gold 
each week. Any gentleman can take his pencil and paper and 
figure up that at the rates of exchange prevailing at that time, 
each shipment of a million involved a loss of $2,000. 

We sent out that gold, but who sent it? Were they American 
citizens? Ido not know; they may have become so; but I know 
it was sent out by Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., and by Lazarus 
Fréres & Co. They were the agents of the Rothschilds, who 
were red athens this gold. It wasneeded to refund the Austrian 
debt and place that country upon a gold basis. These men paid 
their premium of $2,000 on each $1,000,000 of gold, and then 
proceeded to get even. How did they do it? They went into 
the stock market and sold that market one hundred thousand 
shares short and gained a million. The depreciation of the 
values of securities traded upon in the city of New York since 
this “bear” campaign began has amounted to over $1,000,000,000. 

Do you fear that gold is not going to come back into this coun- 
try? I never had a doubt about it. 99 exported goia in pur- 
suance of their unholy design to transfer the wealth of a continent 
into 295 coffers of a few English bankers located in Lombard 
street. 

Let me show you, Mr. Speaker, 1 possible; how this thing has 
worked, and how it is working. over the Continent of Eu- 
rope the Rothschilds have their agencies. There is not a Euro- 
poun capital or town where you do not find a branch of that 

ouso, and I take it that if matters go on as they have been go- 
ing heretofore, it will not be long until you can not find a city or 
a town in this country where the Rothschilds will not have a 
branch house. 

They have drawn off our gold, and securities have depreciated 
50, 60, even 90, per cent in value. Dividend-paying stocks have 
depreciated, and these gentlemen own them to-day, and have 
them locked up in their coffers. 

Do you not think, then, that they are going to let gold flow 
back? I holdin my hand a copy of the New York World, which, 
I fear, comes nearer to being the revelation of the Lord Almighty 
to some of you than any other document that has been before your 


vision for the last few 58 Laughter,] This paper contains 
a cartoon which is entitled, Wall street waiting for the lamb's 
woolto growagain.” Noonecanclaim thatthe New York World 


is a bimetallic paper. It is for a sound and honest“ money. 
[Laughter.] They are sound, honest men that own and control 
this paper; they were “born so.” [Laughter.] This cartoon 
represents a distinguished lot of individuals, with their names, 
and their buttonhole bouquets, waiting for the lamb's wool to 
row Here is the Stock Exchange, where the poor lamb 
standing,while the line of shearers reaches from the Stock Ex- 
change away Poe far as Trinity Church. See the length of 
their shears! Here is the poor lamb, every particle of his wool 
shorn from him, and they have even gashed into his hide, so that 
the blood is streaming from him! Of course they have got to 
wait for the lamb’s wool to grow again! [Laughter.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I raise Angora goats up in Pennsylvania, 
and I shear them only once a year. I find it more profitable to 
wait fora second crop. I cut my grass early in the summer, and 
Ido not keep running the mowing machine over it every few days; 
but I wait until the fall for the aftermath. So these people will 
wait. There is no fear about the return of gold. They have got 
our securities, they have got mortgages upon our possessions, 
and now what do they want? Why, they want tosee the wheels 
of industry revolve and to hear the spindles hum again, so that 
they may grow a new cropof wool, and then repeat the shearing 
process. 

I see that my New York friends insist that there is but one 
remedy for this trouble, and that is the issue of bonds to main- 
tain gold and put us upon a ‘‘solid financial basis.” Well, gen- 
tlemen, suppose we agree to issue the $150,000,000 of bonds that 
youdemand, how long will it be before you will wantanother $150,- 
000,000? If through your conspiracy you can get this $150,000,- 
000 that you say is necessary now, why can not you, three months 
hence, present your Treasury notes, eee legal-tender notes, to 
the subtreasury and draw out the gold reserve again, and then 
come here and demand $150,000, more of bonds as an addi- 
tional mortgage on the industriesof the nation? And so, indefi- 
nitely, zon can carry on this process until the wealth of an en- 
tire nation will not suffice to feed the greed of these conspira- 
tors. 

You ask the cause of the panic. I do not know all the causes; 
but I know this: for two years the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio[Mr. HARTER] has been a missionary in the field. The dis- 
tinguished ex-member of the House, St. George Fred Williams, 
of Massachusetts, and the other saint from Ohio, have filled the 
columns of the Arena, the Forum, the North American Review, 
the American Journal of Politics, and other papers with their 
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predictions of disaster to come, if we did not get upon a solid 
gold basis. = 

The news and editorial columns of the metropolitan papers 
have contained the paid advertisements of the gold clique. The 
country weeklies have been sent tons of ‘‘ boiler plates,” accom- 
panied by courteous and wily letters, asking the editors to use 
the matter as news, “for the good of the country;” and if the 
refused they were allowed to publish it at advertising rates. 
do not blame the papers. They needed the money in these hard 
times. I only blame them for not marking their editorials and 
news It., head of column, next to reading matter.” 5 

The gold-standard men have howled calamity for two years in- 
cessantly. And when a member of this House or a citizen of 
this nation predicted that this attack upon silver, this decrying 
of the credit of the nation, this lessening of the value of all prod- 
ucts, could but bring disaster, you charged us with being calamity 
howlers. Yet if there has been more calamity howled than has 
been howled by our distinguished friends of the other side, I do 
not know where in the pages of literature to find it. 

There have been other causes for this panic. They have been 
numerous. It has not arisen from any one cause. But I will 
tell you what in my humble judgment is one thing that was re- 
sponsible for a portion of it. They have a club over in the city 
of New York called the Reform Club. I think the Speaker 
knows something about the Reform Club. [Laughter.] And 
that club undertook in advance of the assembling of this body to 
fix up and issue to the world what they called a tariff“ for our 
adoption. 

Why, sir, they make our responsibilities easy and our labors 
light. But the people of this nation have said that they never 
elected those men to frame a tariff, that they elected us to deal 
with that question upon business principles, and with exact jus- 
tice and honesty to all concerned. They have got a little afraid 
of your Reform Club over in New York, that assumes, some- 
times even with the Appearance of authority, to be responsible 
for the whole conduct of governmental affairs. The members of 
that club have attempted to name members of committees of this 
House; they have attempted to tell us what shall be our action 
on this financial question. 

Another reason for your panic has been chargeable directly to 
the action of your Wall-street gamblers, who have circulated 
rumors by the wholesale. They permitted one of these gamblers 
to go into their chamber afew weeks ago and announce that one 
of the greatest banks in New. York had failed. And how did 
that body punish him for putting in circulation this false report? 
They suspended him for a year; and it is said his profits through 
bear operations since this panic commenced have netted him in 
clear cash over $10,000,000, I think he can afford to stand the 

nsion, 

Another thing, my friends, that is responsible for this panic 
is your own New York bankers. You may stand here, the whole 
body of you, from that State, and talk about your patriotism 
and how you will uphold the business interests of the nation. 
But he who has eyes and has read current events knows better 
than that. When the Government refused to issue bonds, and 
when the banks of California, the banksof Chicago, and the great 
West came to the relief of the Administration by giving it gold, 
your bankers in published interviews, which are extant to-day in 
the columns of the New York papers, threatened to give the 
South and the West «pinch of hard times. Icanshow you those 
threats in your metropolitan papers. Your bankers threatened 
to give the people of the South and West a taste of hard times. 

his conspiracy, which has had twenty yearsfor its hatching, 
has now reached its culmination; and those who have taken part 
in it believe the time is now ripe for the consummation of these 
villainies and the wholesale robbery of the people. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, which I think is responsible is 
the character and business pursuits of those who demanded this 
Congress be called in extraordinary session, or induced the Ex- 
ecutive of this nation tocall it. What genuine business interest 
in this nation asked for the assembling of Congress at this time? 
But the New York bankers and stock gamblers, in their inter- 
views in the columns of their papers, day after day, said, Let 
the call for an early session be issued, and at once the panic will 
stop and the country will be all right; business will find its or- 
dinary channels; prosperity will dawn on every home.” Was 
not that your prophecy? And from the day that the proclama- 
tion was issued down to this time we know that the financial 
situation has been getting worse. : 

Who made the demand for this extra session? Your boards 
of trade, your stock exchanges, your wreckers upon the shores 
of commerce, your ponere, your vampires upon human indus- 
try. [Applause.!] o body of agriculturists in this nation asked 
for a special session of Congress. No body of laboring men de- 
manded that Congress should assemble. No, sir; the demand 
came not from the producers of a nation’s wealth, but from the 
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absorbers of a nation’s wealth. [Applause.] This demand came 
not from the 67,000,000 of American citizens, but from the 24,000 
who, through this financial villainy, have taken one-half of your 
total wealth, and now want to gain as quickly as they can the 
balance of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard much about the evils of a high pro- 
tective tariff. I realize the force of what is said in that direction. 
But where tariff Saul has slain his thousands this financial David 
has slain his tens of thousands, and mutilated, maimed, and crip- 
pled his tens of millions. [Applause.] 

Another reason for financial distrust and doubt is the fear of 
the people that the designs of those who have determined to de- 
stroy one-half of the metallic base of commercial transactions, 
may prove successful. Bankers want bonds. Why, myfriends, 
here is a proposition which I make to you bankers in this House 
and the 240 lawyers who are members of this body. I wish you 
weuld get together and illustrate tous how itis thata bond which 
rests only on the faith of the Government is good, is desirable, 
is wanted, is howled for, is conspired for; and yet a greenback, 
a Treasury note, which rests upon the same faith of the people 
in this Government, you denounce as flat money.” I want to 
understand where and how you make your distinction. 

Mr. LANE. The interest is the distinction. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. LANE] 
suggests, one carries interest and the other does not; one goes 
to a premium and the other maintains its parity. 

My friends, it has been amusing to sit in this House and hear 
the nosis thatthe different schools of physicians and empir- 
ics have given of the malady of the patient. And they have 
got as many different maladies as there are different schools of 

octors for their treatment. Here comes one who says the pa- 
tient is sick, and the trouble with him is that there is lack of 
confidence. All he needs is to have confidence and he will soon 
be wellagain, Why, up in Pennsylvania the other day a bank 
closed its doors where I had several thousands of dollars on de- 
posit. 

Now, I have absolute confidence in the president of that bank; 
the people of that community have confidence in him, and he 
has confidence in me; but neither of us has any money. That is 
what is the trouble. [Laughter and applause.] I want to tell 


any man who proposes to heal this disease by administering a - 


dose of confidence medicine that he has got to inject that medi- 
cine into every patient at the same time, everywhere in the 
country, or it will notwork. You cannot giveadose to a manin 
this community and another to a man in another community, 
and hope that your confidence medicine is going to cure. 

But another says the difficulty arises from overproduction— 
overproduction of wheat, of wool, of oil, of coal, of corn, of cot- 
ton, and beef. Overproduction of cotton! Why, I drove out 
through the slums of Chicago four weeks ago and saw men, 
women, and children in tatters. Overproduction of wheat, and 
we read that in the West people are starving for the very neces- 
sities of life. Overproduction of fuel, and yet they froze todeath 
in Pennsylvania, the land of fuel, last year. Overproduction of 
oil, and a million of our people roam in darkness this night for 
want of it. No, sir, it is not because of overproduction. It is 
because of under-consumption, because of the lack of the neces- 
sary money to purchase these absolute necessities of human ex- 
istence. [Applause.] 

But there are other classes of doctors, other schools, who tell 
us that we are getting down to ‘‘ hardpan,” that we have been 
going through an era of inflation, and that it is necessary for us 
to get down to first principles; and they say we are going down 
to hardpan. Why, my friend, the farmers, the workingmen of 
this country, were down to hardpan fifteen years ago. [Ap- 
pause] They got down to bed rock ten years ago. They went 

own to where they scorched the soles of their shoes five years 
ago, and they are getting to-day,in this year of our Lord 1893, 
down to the point where it is scorching their feet and the fumes 
and odors of hell come up to meet them. [Applause.] And yet 
we are told we are getting down to hardpan. I want to know how 
much further towards sheol we have got to go before we get 
there? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told, with others, that I must sup- 

rt this measure because it is a Democratic measure. When 

id the new prophet of the Lord arise, and when did he receive 
the last revelation of Democracy? [Applause.] Certainly it 
must have been since the last national 3 0 7 by the 
Democratic party at Chicago. [Renewed applause.] My friends, 
you can not turn to a platform, with one exception, from the con- 
summation of the crime of 1873 down to the present era that 
does not denounce that crime, that does not designate the men 
as criminals who perpetrated it, and that one exception is the 
old Bay State. Every State and every national platform has 
stood upon that principle, has declared this to be its judgment, 
this to be its pledge, that this crime against the laboring peo- 
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ple, this crime against their happiness, should no longer go un- | for years, a little gem surrounded by the crowned thrones and 


unished. 
z I may not understand Democracy, Mr. Speaker. I stand for 
the Democracy which has to the interests of the great 
masses as well as to those of the privileged few. I revere that 
Democracy which was taught by the fathers of the Republic, the 
Democracy of Jefferson, who stood for the rights of the le 
as aguinst the aristocratic tendencies of New York ANER 
England, which existed in those early days. New Yorkand New 
England denounced him as a socialist, as a communist, and as a 
demag He is what I call one of the fathers of the Democ- 
racy. Thomas Jefferson once wrote: I can scarcely withhold 
myself from joining in the wish of Silas Deane that an ocean of 
fire rolled between the old world and this.” Why, how that ut- 
terance would make some of our modern anglomaniac statesmen 


jump. 
Istand 1 Democracy of Andrew Jackson; and, my friends 
from New Lork and New England, Democrats and Republicans, 
what did you say of Andrew Jackson? He denounced your na- 
tional banks and your stock exchanges, and ssid they were 
leeches and vampires upon the body politic. [Applause. 

What, I ask, did New York and New England say of Andrew 
Jackson in those days? They assailed him with every vile epi- 
thet that could be found and applied in the English uage. 
3 was your pet name for him. Why, your Democracy 
of New York made medals poriraying Andrew Jackson sitting 
down behind a rail fence with the epaulettes on his shoulders, 
smoking his old corn-cob pipe, and his head surmounted by asses 
ears. These medals are 5 extant, and you Democrats of New 
York issued them. And you 8 of New England, with your 
boasted seats of learning—your Harvard College conferred the 
degree of LL. D. on Andrew Jackson and then passed resolutions 
regretting such action. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I stand by the Demoeracy of the old fathers 
of the Republic. Istand by the men whose voices have been 
raised always for human liberty; a Democracy that has regard 
to the cries of the suffering that have been heard in this land in 
all of its decades and history. I have regard for a Democracy 
that has respect to the man who toils, as well as to the man who 
absorbs. I have respect for the Democracy that considers the 
right of the workers in the busy hive of industry, as well as of 
the drones who bask on the sunny side thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand by democracy as exemplified by the first 
great democrat who ever walked the face of God's fair earth; 
who said that he who was naked and hungry and sick was my 
brother; and that when we ministered to such a one we min- 
istered to the very Christ; a democracy which said that he who 
had failen among thieves and was grievously wounded was my 
neighbor. And yet they crucified and put to death that first 
democrat of the ages. My friends, did you ever think why they 
crucified the Lord Jesus Christ? They never crucified Him be- 
cause of any religious ideas that He possessed different from the 


masses, 

Babylon and Nineveh, Rome and Greece, had erected their 
altars of Pagan worship under the very eyes of the people with- 
out a protest; but they crucified that man because He said 
‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, h ites.” [Applause.] 
They crucified Him because He had condemned the extortioner 
and the oppressor, and had dared to scourge the money-changers 
from the temple of the living God. [Applause.] And whoever 
boldly stands to-day in the cause of humanity against the greed 
and rapacity of the few is a marked victim for crucifixion. 

I have been asked repeatedly, since I came to Washington, 
how it occurred that I, a man of some reputed means, and hailing 
from Pennsylvania, could aly: myself with the disordered ideas 
of bimetallists? Why, my friends, they still print and read 
Bibles up in the State of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] And on 
the page of that good old book the command is just as plain as it 
was the day it was thundered from Sinai, “Thou shalt not 
steal!” Sa peer and laughter.] Why, my friends, if a man 
from Pennsylvania shall notstand for bimetallism, from what land 
shall the man hail tostand for it? William Penn came to Pennsyl- 
vania and he dealt justly and honestly with the poor red man: 
and he still has his followers in that blessed Keystone State who 
are willing to deal honestly we arse with the poor white man. 
[Ap af Pennsylvania is rich in treasures of coal and iron, 
of oil and wheat, but she is richer still in her millions of sons 
and daughters who ‘‘know the right, and knowing dare main- 
tain.” [Applause.] 

My friends, you tell us that we can not win this fight. Gen- 

ere and cite the fact that England is against us, 
that Germany is inst us, thatSpain is against us, that France 
tell me that the Ad- 


parks of 
has stood 


league all your forces, but you can not destroy the s 
liberty on this continent. [Applause.] ‘Switzerland 


monarchies of Europe, and maintained her liberty. But you tell 
us the odds are against us. Well: ia 
Granted the odds are against us, Id. 
When fate has fought and broken the sword and 
When then? shall we ask for quarter, or say our work is done? 
Say, rather, a ater glory is ours, if the field be won. 
It is war with wrong of years, with prejudice, pride, and hate, 
Against the world’s decrees and the frown of an evil fate. 
A crown to the one who wins, and the worst is only a grave: 
And somewhere, somewhere still, a reward awaits the brave. 
A broken shield without, but a hero’s heart within, 
And grasped with the hand of steel the broken blade may win. 


[Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that all our arguntents 
are as rot. I quote their exactlanguage. They meet our argu- 
ments with subtlesophistries. They hurl walking encyclopedias, 
loaded to the muzzle, at us, and they justify their conduct upon 
any pretext or pretense they please. I remember when shee 
reading in Æsop the fable of the wolf and the lamb. A wolf 
met a lamb, and was determined to devour. it; but wishing to 
justify himself even in the sight of the lamb, held converse thus 
with him: 

“Sir, last year you insulted me." i 

“No,” meekly bieated the lamb, “last year I was not born.” 

“But you eat the grass out of my pasture.” 

“O, no; so far I have never grass. 

“But you drink at my spring.” < 

“No; so far my mother’s milk has been both food and drink to me.” 

haps ey the wolf seized him and ate him, saying. My fine fellow, in 
spite of all your argument you shall not rob me of my dinner.” 

[Laughter.] 

The moral of the tale is that tyrants never lack pleas to justify 
their crimes. 

But you call us cranks. I have heard that term applied to 
almost every man who in twenty years has stood out in advance 
of the common horde, Any man who stands in advance of the 
present is called a crank. They did not then have the name in- 
vented, but I fancy Columbus, Luther, Gallileo, Garrison, Low- 
ell, Patrick Henry, and the great men who have made lasting 
impressions on the pages of the past were all denominated cranks 
or the equivalent term therefor. 

You say that we are weak and obscure, and a lot of fanatics 
from the West that come from the farms, ‘‘and what can such 
men know about finance?” Why, my friends,I do not know but 
what these men, while they have been turning the furrow, have 
had as good opportunities as other people to turn over in their 
minds these great living problems which so closely affect their 
own well-being. The mechanic has stood at the lathe, and as 
the shaft revolved has also revolved in his own mind these prob- 
lems; and I can not for the life of me understand why he can not 
attain as perfect an apprehension of them as the man who walks 
into the stock exchange at 10 o'clock in the morning and stays 
there till 3 o’clock in the afternoon, goes to his office and bal- 
ances up his accounts, saunters up-town for a dinner at Delmon- 
ico’s, goes to the theater, takes a box for the evening, and then 
sits in with the boys and plays draw poker until 4 o'clock the 
next morning. [Laughter.] 

The very best business men, my friends, you have known in 

our lives came from the farm, and the only argument that I 

ve seen that all those remaining on it were fools, was from 

those who had not remained. [Laughter.] Oh, you say, that 

they are a lot of obscure cranks back in the country. Why, your 

frees New England poet, the champion and herald of human 
iberty, once said: 

Oh, Truth! Oh, Freedom! How are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the nursed; 


What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendor of the new day bursts. 


[Applause.] i 

a, agers I am not going to shoot very much longer into the 
air, but going to come down to something practical. 

I want to say a word, first, about the Administration. Men are 
told, and men have told me, that I have got to be very careful; 
that my political future was at stake; that they had grand 
schemes laid out for me for the future; and I had better be very 
cautious, or assume, at least, a very conservative attitude upon 
this great question. My friends, I have not got a ticle of 
principle that is not too dear for me to trade for all the patron- 
age that could ever be given out at the White House. [Loud 
applause.] And that office has never yet been created for which 
I will barter away any portion of that moral sense of obligation 
which Lowe to my fellow-man and my God. [Renewed applause.] 

I have too much respect, I have too much confidence in the 
honor and the integrity of the man who occupies that house to 
believe that such things are true. I believe that when he comes 
to me for an honest expression of opinion concerning the merits 
of any man that he would rather take the opinion of one who 
has stood up boldly and told the truth, as it is given him to know 
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the truth, than to take the opinion of a milk-and-water, namby- 
pamby man, who is always willing to 

Crook the proguans hinges of the knes 

Where 


may follow fawning, 
pon applause. 
resident Cleveland is an honest man from the ground up; he 
has the courage of his convictions, and I believe he has sincere 


ee 7 others who exercise such convictions. [Prolonged 
applause. 

r. Speaker, we have read of wreckers who, in olden days, giv- 
ing false lights along the dangerous coast, would lure a stately 
ship, freighted with a valued cargo, upon the sunken rocks, that 
in the death and ruin they had by their false signals created they 
might revel in the spoils and plunder of wreck and ruin. And 
so we see to-day the grand old Ship of State freighted with the 
hopes and happiness of sixty-seven millions of human souls, sail- 
ing through a stormy sea; the blackness of darkness overhead ; 
even the trusted captain of the craft, bewildered by the false 
signal lights of the Wreckers of Wall street, has given orders for 
steering the craft upon a false course, and gone below. The 
underofficers of the ship, knowing the perfidy of his advisors, 
knowing that death and ruin are not six cable lengths ahead, 
deem it no disr ct to the honest commander in absence 
to thwart the designs of the wreckers, assist in putting the helm 
hard over, and guiding the ship into a smooth and open sea. 
The members of this House are the second officers in command 
of the great Ship of State, and charged with equal responsibility 
for her eee: 

The President knows, and every intelligent man must know, 
that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act means a further 
fallin the price of silver bullion, and its utter destruction as alegal- 
tender metal in this country and all over the world. What, then, 
must be the opinion of the President touching the honesty and 
intelligence of those gentlemen on the floor of the House who, 
to justify themselves to an outraged constituency, state that they 
are in favor of free-silver coinage, but shall vote against any 
substitute to accompany the bill for repeal. You are in the at- 
titude of old Pete Jones who said, concerning a stringent liquor 
law, I am in favor of yer law, but agin its enforcement.” You 
are in favor of 8 nevertheless, tu Brute” art willing 


to give it the death-stab in the back. All humanity admire pos- 


itive men and, even though they may deem them wrong, honor 
those who have at all times and under all circumstances the 
courage of their conscientious convictions. But for the trim- 
mer, for the time server: Thus saith the Lord: 

H And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write; 

+ s = = s * = 
hl bed that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert 
eo. T ho 
16 So then because thou art lukewarm,and neither cold or hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth. 

Mr. Speaker, that is our idea of about what the President 
must feei like telling some who hold their convietions as a stock 
of trading capital, and whatever the opinion of the Executive, 
Iam prone to the belief that, throughout the wheat and cotton 
beits a year hence, there will be a tremendous spewing of loads 
which rest heavily upon the stomachs of the producers. 

I was in the country the other night, driving, and saw a 
stuck out on the side of the road, Cash paid for hides.” 

ughter and applause.] And along on the fence was a string 
of them, the tails hung over to the road; and I said to myself: 
“Are men going to sell not only their hides, but bodies, souls, 
conscience, moral obligations, and sense of duty, to steal from 
their families and throw them into despair and ruin, and not 
even get the cash price for it?” [Laughter and applause.] And 
I imagined, sir, that there would be seen a year from next No- 
vember, by those who would ride rough the rural highways, 
on the fences of the different sections of the agricultural com- 
munities, the hides of many so-called statesmen who think they 
can curry favor by fulsome fawning. [Laughter and applause.] 
I will take my chinces of loss along those lines if you are willing 
to take yours. [Renewed laughter and 1 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition is to repeal the Sherman act, 
without any attempt to carry out the other pledges of the plat- 
form, which demands the free and equal coinage of both gold and 
silver. Well, we want the Sherman law repealed. It is ac- 
knowledged by its author asa mere subterfuge adopted by the 
enemies of silver to prevent free coinage, which was demanded 
for the undoing of the villainy of 1873. Every man has joined 
in execrating that villainy and the villains, and they believe 
that along with the names of Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold 
will be placed those who were guilty of that crime; that ina 
blacker page of American history than that in which any Ameri- 
can name has been written will be inscribed the authors of that 
monstrous crime. 

We have denounced it, and yet to-day what are we asked to 
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do? We are asked to say that all the Democrats of the past who 
drew up such platforms were unwise and unpatriotic; that they 
were mistaken. We have been told by members of this House, 
who profess to be Democrats, that this plank was made up of 
pure catchwords; and we are asked to say that there was one 
man of transcendent genius, who was twenty yeirs ahead of his 
fellows, and we are asked here at this time and at this hour to 
come together and bend our knees and offer an apotheosis to that 
Senator, whositsenshrined at the other end of this Capitol Build- 
ing. For one, I never will. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, when the Lord led the children of Israel out of 
captivity and the prophet, the leader, and the lawgiver had 
gone up into the mountain to meet the living God, these same 
people who to-day demand the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man bill, these same people whose chief interests lie along in 
that direction, erected a golden calf and fell down and wor- 
shiped it: but the prophet of the Lord ground that calf into 
powder and spread it out upon the waters; and the Lord was 
sorely vexed with Israel because thereof. My friends, you can let 
them falldown and worship at this shrine. There may be many 
who still will worship at the shrine of Baal and Moloch, but 
there are still a majority of the citizens who know not these 
false gods. 

Lask you, my friend, if you area banker, if you are a manu- 
facturer, an agriculiurist, if you are a laboring man, if you 
own interests in railroads and draw dividends, or if you manage 
and conduet these affairs, when was your greatest era of pros- 
perity? It was from 1866, or after the close of the war, down to 
1873, was it not? Your railroad stocks were 3 at 
that time. You had no strikes; you had no boycotts, and no 
granger legislation. Allclassesof the people were at peace with 
each other. Your factories were not closed, and you did not 
have tocall outarmed forces to keep the employé from the throat 
of the employer. 

Since 1873 what has been the history? Disaster has followed 
disaster as upon the speed of the whirlwind. The conditions 
have grown more strained every moment,and are growing more 
and more so with each recurring year. Statesmen and patriots 
may well ponder this condition. You have had warnings all 
along the past which show you the natural trend of such condi- 
tions. And now the people, the great producers of the world, 
come to you and ask for justice. 

My farmer friend, when was it that you got $1.50 for your 
wheat, and when did you get 60 or 70 cents for your corn? In 
1873 you received 118 cents per bushel, on an average, for wheat 
and in 1873 your silver was demonetized. You planters and 
growers of cotton, tell me in what year was it that you received 
23 cents a pound for your product. It was in 1873; but in that 
year we demonetized silver, and what happened? Why, we 
turned over the interests of the producers of this nation into the 
hands of British financiers. Let us look at it. Silver at that 
time was worth 129.29 cents per ounce; that was its coinage value. 
And at that time we had the grain markets and the cotton mar- 
perp = a world; and in 1873 India exported only 735,000 bushels 
of whaa 

Now, there has never been a time in the history of India when 
silver has not been its money, and there has never been a time 
from the day when they commenced raising wheat down to the 
present hour that one ounce of silver did not measure the value 
of one bushel of wheat. 
of the rupee is. The same number of rupees buy the same num- 
ber of bushels of wheat all the time, But England could not 
afford to buy an ounce of silver at 129.29 and take it to India to 
measure the value of her wheat, so she took our wheat from us 
and paid us a little less, from 120 to 123 cents, in 1873. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, as the time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] has almost expired, I ask ous 
ei that he be permitted to conclude his remarks without 

it. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the members of the 
House for their courtesy. 

In 1874 the shipmenis of wheat from India commenced. Eng- 
land bought her ounce of silver here at 110 cents, and she co 
take that to India and exchange it for.a bushel of Indian wheat; 
and in five years after the demonetization of silver, England had 
increased her shipments from 735,000 bushels to 11,900,009 bushels. 

In ten years, with the continuous depreciation in the value of sil- 
ver, the shipments of Indian wheat had increased from 11,000,000 to 
26,000,000 bushels, In fifteen years the shipments of Indian wheat 
to Europe had increased from 735,000 bushels in 1873 to 41,000,000 
bushels, and last year she exported 59,000,000 bushels. Thesame 


ounce of silver England could not buy, to develop the grain mar- 
kets. of India, at less than 129 cents, before this demonetization 
and hostile legislation, she now buys at 70 cents, and takes it to 
Indiaand still gets the same bushel of wheat for it, as when sil- 


It makes no difference what the value 
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ver was worth $1.10. We have played all these years into the 
hands of England against the prosperity of our own American 
wheat producers. And yet some gentlemen from the Mississippi 
Valley and from the great wheat-growing States come here and 
say that this metal must go lower still in order that their con- 

tuents may continue to feed the European nations at even a 
less price than they are able to command to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at cotton, and see if the analogy does 
not hold true there also. They established cotton mills in India 
in 1863, and from that year down to 1874 they were never able to 
export one pound of cotton yarn; eleven years of attempts to intro- 
duce cotton-spinning in India, with abject failure as the result. 
Bat in 1874, one year after the demonetization of silver, they 
shipped 1,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn. The next year they 
shipped 5,000,000 pounds. With each decreasing quotation in 
the value of the ounce of silver bullion there was an increase in 
the export of cotton yarn from India. In 1889 it had gone up to 
65,000,000 pounds. 

In 1891, the last year for which I have been able to secure fig- 
ures, the exports of cotton yarn from India amounted to 165,000,000 
pounds; the same thing has been equally true of the exports of 
raw cotton. Mr. Speaker, I have observed that the pod lend 
of the farmers and the railroads went hand in hand, and are 
there no lessons that the managers and stockholders of railroads 
can learn from these conditions above described? Which is bet- 
ter for your corporations, to be able to earn money at the expense 
of Europe or to be able to borrow it from Europe at your own 
expense? Permit me to show the positionof those in England 
wo are so much opposed to bimetallism. Ata meeting of the 
British and Colonial Chambers of Commerce, held in London in 
1883, Sir Robert N. Fowler, a member of Parliament, a banker, 
and an ex-mayor of London, said— 
that the effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America, and be the developmentof India 
as the chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 

Russia, another silver nation, and the great competitor of 
America in the production of wheat, has also furnished to Eu- 
ropean nitions her quota of wheit, paid for in the depreciated 
ounce of silver that we by e ave degraded and debased. 
Oh, I tell you, my friends, it is very fine to hear you talk here 
about a “degraded and debased dollar;” but I would rather 
have a degraded dollar than a degraded country—rather have a 
deb sed coin than a debased people. You have closed the mar- 
ket to American wheat and American cotton; and yet gentle- 
men from the cotton States stand here and say that the cotton- 
planter demsnds that the Sherman act shall be repealed. 

The people of the cotton States, I believe, are equal in intelli- 
gence to the people of the wheat-producing States and the other 
great States of this Union where greed for gain and lust for 
riches are not the one dominating and controlling force. You 
have seen your cotton crop increase. I will not take time to go 
into statistics as to the acreage; but you have planted millions 
more of acres; you haveraised hundreds of millions more pounds 
of cotton; and your net receipts to-day are not one-half what 
they were in 1873. Every year alittle greater shrinkage in value 
because of the shrinkage of value of silver bullion. 

Now, I want to make my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] a 
pro osition. I know he is out for converts, I know the corridors 
of this Capitol are thronged with a lobby that are trying to 
make converts; and the hotelsare fullof them. Now, I want to 
tell the gentleman how he can make one convert right here. I 
make this proposition: That silver has not declined in value one 
iota from 1873 down to this minute; if it has, I will vote on the 
other side of this proposition. It has maintained its parity and 
its ratio with every product of humanindustry, save one. This 
ounce of bullion silver which to-day you tell me is worth but 70 
cents, measures as much wheat and more than it ever measured 
in the last fifty years; it measures more pounds of beef, more 
pounds of pork, more pounds of cotton, more pounds of iron, 
more barrels of oil, more of every product of human industry, 
save one, than it ever measured even when it sold at its legitimate 
value, 129 cents an ounce. If you will show me any other than 
one exception to this proposition, you have a convert right here. 
The one exception is gold. The 7(-cent ounce of silver will not 
buy as much gold to-day, but it will buy more of every other 
product of human industry. 

Now, then, inasmuch as silver has maintained its ratio—its 
parity with your wheat, and your corn, and your cotton, with 
every product of human labor, why do you say that silver has 
gone down and that this metil is debased? Why do you notsay 
that gold has gone up and has been deified? Vouery out in these 
Halls for an u Konest dollar.“ Youdonot want an honest dollar 
not one of you that makes thiscry. [Applause.] You wanta 
scarce dollar. You do not want an honest dollar; if you do, come 
over and vote with us, and we will give it to you. [Applause.] 


We will give you a dollar that is as honest to-day as it was in 1873. 


But you are not going to force your 150-cent dishonest dollar 
upon the great producers of the necessities of human existence— 
not if we can prevent the consummation of that effort. [Ap- 

lause.] Talk about a dishonest silver dollar, when within the 
ast week they have been so scarce as to command a premium of 
2 and 3 per cent to assist in moving the cotton and wheat crops. 

I love to hear gentlemen talk about ‘intrinsic value.” That 
word ‘‘intrinsic” has a golden sound. I do not know what it 
means, and I do not think anyone else does; but I will give you 
my idea of intrinsic value. The intrinsic value of anything is 
what it will do for you in your hour of direst need, of suprem- 
est peril. What is theintrinsic value of a piece of plank 24 feet 
long, a foot wide, and 2inchesthick? Gentleman may take out 
their pencils and commence to figure out the intrinsic value of 
that piece of plank, and their results will vary according to their 
methods of computation; but, my friends, the intrinsic value of 
that plank is a million dollars to the man who is drowning. 

Men talk about theintrinsic value of gold. A banker told me 
the other day that he could not assent to my propositions because 
he believed the time had come when we must join hands with 
the other great nations and come down to the use of a metal 
which had intrinsic value behind it. I said to this gentleman: 
I do not know that I can raise the funds just at present; I have 
serious doubts if I canraise a percentage of theamount; but sup- 
pose I can get $20,000 worth of gold bullion. You pay 3 per cent 
on time deposits, do you not?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ Well, now I will 
get $20,000 worth of gold bullion and bring it to you asa deposit. 
You would rather have that than paper, because paper has no 
intrinsic value, while gold bullion has. I will deposit this bul- 
lion for six months and draw 3 per cent interest on this time de- 
posit.” What do you think he said? Oh,“ said he, I cannot 
give you 3 per cent on that.” Why not,” said 17 Well, I 
could not use it.” Well, then,” said I, I will take the bullion 


down to the mint at Philadelphia and I will get the people there 
to put upon it the stamp and superscription of the Government 
of the United States; will you take it then?” He said: Oh, 


es; I would be glad to.” ‘ Well, then,” said I, what has your 
ntrinsic value got to do with the matter? What is it gives this 
metal its power as money so that you are willing to pay me 3 

r cent interest upon it? Is it the intrinsic value of the metal? 

o; it is the image and superscription of Cæsar that makes it 
money?” 

I have been amused to hear gentlemen talk about the impossi- 
bility and absurdity of having twoyardsticks.. Well, my friends, 
I believe we have two e I believe that when you at- 
tempt to appreciate Fe d we will setsilver against it at 129 cents 
an ounce, and we will hold it so that the gold dollar shall be 
worth just 100 cents; and the gold dollar shall sustain the silver 
dollar so that it shall stand at 100 cents; so that we can have two 
measures for the same ure Why, sir, 32 quarts of oats make 
a bushel, do they not? And 32 pounds of oats make a bushel. 
There you have two yardsticks, have you not? 

Now these measures are of the same ratio. But 32 quarts of 
corn make a bushel, and 56 pounds of corn makes bushel. There 
is the varying ratio. There are 60 pounds of wheatin a bushel, 
but only 32 quarts. Is there any great discrepancy in spy ea 
two measures? Why, one says the seller shall not take a hoop 
and scoop out down below the level of the rim, and the other 
says the man who buys it shall not heap up the measure to run- 
ning over. That is what it is. That is why we place one coin 
against the other. 

Now, my friends say that silver has gone down all over the na- 
tions of the world, and that it can not be maintained at a parity 
or fixed ratio. No wonder it has gone down. What criminal 
has ever been pursued with such zealous and malignant fury, 
such thorough and complete conspiracy? What criminal has 
ever been followed with such relentless hatred? The energies 
of the entire money power of the whole world has been concen- 
trated against the white metal. Why has this been done? Be- 
cause they were afraid it was going to be too abundant. The 
Creator in his loving kindness to this nation, when the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, stored our mountains and our hills 
with great veins of silver and gold, that ought to make us the 

reatest, the grandest, the noblest, the richest nation on earth, 

n order that we might enlighten, civilize, and carry glad tidings 
of great joy to all the dwellers of the earth. They became afraid of 
the quantity of silver in this country, just as they were fright- 
ened about gold in 1857; the only difference was that they got 
afraid of a different thing. 

The discovery of the gold mines of Australia in 1853, noming 
the discovery of those in California in 1849, made these same go 
bugs fear that there was going to be too much gold, and they 
called their monetary conferences together to conspire against 
gold. They used then precisely the same arguments against 
gold that they have directed against silver at the present time, 
and they had a better argument. They said silver was the money 
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of the common people, adapted to the transaction of small busi- 
ness as well as great; that the people could use it freely and 
safely; that its size was such as to make it a safer metal for 
many purposes, and that the loss by abrasion in silver coin was 
so little and in gold so much that gold ought never to have been 
made a money metal at all; and that the gold should be used only 


as bullion and have a basic value. 

Listening to this series of arguments which have been put forth 
by those men who desire to control all human industries and val- 
ues, several nations in Europe did demonetize gold and take away 
its legal-tender value no longer ago than 1857. Austria demon- 
etized it, and every state of Germany demonetized it; and now 
we are told this de d metal, silver, ought to be demonetized 
merely because they are afraid of such an abundance of it! 

What wonder that it is disgraced when every factor, every 
power not only of the whole American continent but all the 
world, has been used against it? Your banks have denounced it. 
Your metropolitan press, under the control of the gold power, 
have issued column after column attacking it. Your very Di- 
rector of the Mint, or Acting Director, hasdiscredited it within 
the last four weeks. He has wiggled and haggled over the price 
and value of it, and if the holders offered it at 70.71 cents an 
ounce he would offer them 70.31 cents an ounce. When still 
lacking 2,000,000 of ounces to comply with the plain terms of the 
law he would, when his offer was accepted, take 30,000 ounces in- 
stead of half a million. Instead of, as an American, being ani- 
mated by an impulse to maintain its value at parity if possible, 
he pursued methods which in this nation seldom obtain outsido 
the second-hand clothing shops of Baxter street. That certain 
elements have conspired against it to degrade it and take away 
its value in this country, who can longer doubt? 

Mr. Speaker, let us place the responsibility for this panic 
where it belongs. India closed her mints to the free coinage of 
silver a few weeks ago; and I want to call your attention in this 
connection to a reputed interview which had a dominating and 
controlling force in that direction. A member of the Adminis- 
tration, the Secretary of Agriculture of this Union, ostensibly at 
the head of the agriculturists of the nation and who is said at 
times to imagine he hears the Presidential bee buzzing in his 
bonnet, was interviewed afew weeks ago, and in that interview he 
is reported to have said: Ihave recommended to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he condemn all the silver in the vaults of 
the Government and sell it as old junk, for whatever it will bring.” 
He said, We have a law which allows the appointment of com- 
mittees to condemn worthless material lying around the Depart- 
ments.” And three days after thatinterview silver was demone- 
tized in India. 

Whether the Secretary of Agriculture spoke seriously or in 
jest, we knownot. If this was a jest it was one that has cost more 
closing of banks, more foreclosures upon farms and houses, closed 
more workshops, put out more fires in happy homes, caused more 
loss, more hunger, more tears, more misery, more woe, any 
jest ever recorded on the pages of the past. The utterances of 
cabinet ministers are supposed to be those of deliberation, and 
the result of fullest consideration, and presumptively reflecting 
and outlining governmental ee 

What wonder in the face of such declarations, made upon the 
authority of one holding so exalted and dignified a position, that 
the British ministry was suddenly convened to protect the In- 
dian mints from ARA an avalanche; and from that moment to 
this, disaster has trod upon the heels of đisaster, ever thicker, 
ever faster. Such sorry jests should entitle the discoverer of 
Arbor Day to an indefinite leave of absence, where, beneath the 
umbrageous foliage of his planting, he may repent his costly 
folly. Silver fell from 82¢ cents per ounce to 70 cents as the re- 
sult of this man’s utterance; and wheat, always following the 

rice ot silver, declined from 74 cents per bushel to 54 cents per 
ushel. 

A few days since our worthy Secretary was interviewed again, 
and this is his latest reported utterance of financial wisdom: 

Agricultural products are lower, but this is rather a blessing than other- 
wise, for if our products are not taken gold will be exported. 1 

This utterance, if correct, ought to make it all right with the 
farmers, who care nothing whatsoever about the price of the 
products of their toil, so that the yellow god may not flee from 
the presence of his devout worshipers. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers have for years been great sufferers 
from the ravages of bugs. You of the South have had the cot- 
ton bug. Youof the West have hadthechinch bug. We of the 
North have had the potato bug, and scattered around promis- 
cuously has been the bug; but indigenous to Lombard and 
Wall streets, thrives and fattens another bug. They even break 
their way into this Capitol at times, and these bugs—gold bugs— 
have bitten and annoyed more people than all the bedbug tribe, 
and their ravages in your fertile fields exceed in damage in a 


single year the damage wrought by the combined efforts of all_ 
other bugs for a century. 

Mr. Speaker, I like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER]. 
He has got such a frank, manly way of stating things. He states 
a proposition squarely and fairly, while many others are apt to 
hedge. He admits the question to-day to be this: Silver is going 
to be money equal in valie to gold in this country and thatissue 
is to be determined now; or silver, its money value, is to be ab- 
solutely lost forever. I like the way he states his propositions, 
He says squarely that to-day we have too much money, and there- 
fore he proposes to take away one-half of it. 

Why do not some others stand up on this floor, and say publicly 
what they say in private conversation? Why doyou not announce 
p intention manfully and boldly from your places here? You 

ave announced privately that your intention is to offer resolu- 
tions, after the repealof the Sherman law, to take away the legal- 
tender power of silver in all sums in excess of five dollars. Why 
do you not tell what justification you are going to offer for that? 
Privately, you say you are going to perigee it by the fact that 
when you have unconditionally repealed this bill, silver wili fall 
to forty cents an ounce or even less, and then you can urge the 
folly of putting out a twenty-five cent silver dollar and making 
it a full legal tender. 

Why, my friends, the great temple of industry and commerce 
rests upon two pillars, one of silver and theotherof gold. This 
one of silver has but 6 per cent more strength than the other, 
and with both these pillars under this temple it is all it can do 
to maintain its place. Why, every passing financial wind rocks 
it upon its foundations; and yet you propose to absolutely destroy 
one of these pillars. There is only 6 per cent more silver on the 
whole globe than of gold; only $2.58 per capita of silver in the 
world. Yet gou propose to take it away. Over three-fifths of 
the nationsof the world to-day are either upon a silver or a bi- 
metallic basis. Your $3,600,000,000 of gold is inadequate for the 
use of the nations that are already upon a gold standard, and 
how are you going to move the wheels of industry when you 
have destroyed one-half the metallic base of all commercial 
credits and transactions, the globe around? 

But they cite England, old England,and Spain and Germany. 
Yet they dodge the issue. There is just one country on the face 
of the globe where they donot have panics, and she has got more 
money than any other civilized nation on the face of the globe, 
and that country is France. No financial revolutions or panics 
or disasters there. The Panama Canal scheme may fail, and it 
does not make a apie on the financial surface. It causes great 
waves to heave and swell upon the political tide, but it never 
touches the financial situation or affects its stability. They have 
$54 of money to every man, woman, and child in nee. They 
have an abundance to meet the needs of business in that little 
nation, smaller than some of our States; and yet in this great 
nation, whose territory stretches 3,000 miles from ocean to ocean, 
we are asked to do business with less than half as much per 
capita. If silver makes panics, why was itthat Australia, which 
is on a gold basis, has a panic worse than ours: a panic in which 
the bank failures in six weeks amount to over nine hundred 
millions of dollars? Their panic was only caused, like ours, by 
Rothschild shearing his sheep. 

My friend, let us deal fairly with silver. Supposing that by 
your legislation here to-morrow you enact a law that no man in 
this country who possesses wheat shall be permitted to take it 
to the mill and have it ground. Shut every mill in the land to 
the grinding of wheat, and what do you think wheat would be 
worth six months from to-day? Do you think wheat would 
maintain its value as silver has done? Corn would go up, corn 
would be king, and wheat would be worth its fodder valis for 
dumb brutes. That is precisely what you have done against sil- 
ver. You have shut down the mills againstit. You have de- 
nied it to the public for its use, and yet you cry against it that 
there are only 53 or 56 cents in the silver dollar. 

Now, my friends, I want to make you a little prediction right 
here, and let us see who tells you the truth, whether it is these 
people from New York or the friends of free coinage. Oh, I love 
the New York people! I know them well. It is the State of my 
nativity. There are grand men and noble women in New York. 
But I know New York City well, and I know, lying right along- 
side of New York City, is a place they call Hell Gate, and I think 
most of you, coming from there, have been through it. [angh 
ter.] I know our friends from New England, who speak so boldly 
for the honest dollar, in coming through the Sound, have come 
through Hell Gate. [Laughter.] 

But I want to tell you, my friends, that we have been getting 
the financial policy of this nation for twenty years from the gates 
of hell, but we are not going to accept such dictum any longer. 
[Applause.] Why, did you ever stop to think that when the wise 
men started out to seek the Siviour of mankind, the Lightot the 
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World, in what direction they traveled? Did they go to the 
East to look for the light? No; they left the East and came to 
the West for the source and fountain of all light and truth. 
sas Se and applause.] 

When Columbus embarked, in which direction did he steer tô 
find a nobler, better, and happier land? Did he turn to the 
East? No! Misery, woe, monarchs, oppression, crime, and 
crowns were in the East. He headed his course wes and 
80, my friends, to- day A will never find a financial savior who 
comes vp through Hell Gate. [Laughter.] On this rock of jus- 
tice we have founded our faith, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against us. [Laughter.] They have told us about the 
great loss that the country submitted to in the purchase of sil- 
ver, and I want to say right here, my friends, t, that I used 
to be a monometallist of the monometallists; could not be any- 
thing else. All my friends were monometallists. Iwas adiree- 
tor in a national bank, and they were all monometallists. 

Everybody I met in the East was a monometallist. But Ione 
day heard a man talk who astonished me. He read from official 
documents, and I doubted their accuracy. I said, That man 
has the appearance of honesty; he has the courage of truth 
shining from his soul through his eyes, but he must be mistaken.” 
So I said, ‘‘ For my part I am going to make a study of this ques- 
tion.” And never thinking to be here in political debate and 
discussion within these Halls, or any other public place, I de- 
voted my time to studying these questions. Isent here to Wash- 
ington for the reports of your Director of the Mint, Comptroller 
of the Currency, and Treasurer, and tried to apply business rules 
and methods to them, and I am no longer a monometallist, be- 
cause I would rather be honest than beamonometallist. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. } 

My friends, we are told that the Treasury, and the conny 
through the Treasury, has lost vast sums of money in bu, 7 
cent silver and storing it in our vaults. Now, let us see the facts 
about that. Maybe we have been driving a better trade than we 
thought. If that bullion has gone into dollars it will pay the 
Government’s debts. It has done so up to this time, at least, but 
I do not know what it will do if you succeed in your schemes, but 
up to this time it will pay a dollar's worth of debt, public or pri- 
vate, anywhere in the nations when it iscoined intostandard sil- 
ver dollars. 

How much have we lost? Have we lost anything? Every 
ounce in the Treasury bought below $1.29 an ounce, its coinage 
value, isso much gain. Instead of issuing bulletins to the peo- 
ple showing the great loss in the purchase of silver, why do not 
they say that the Government is 50 cents ahead on every ounce 
of silver that it has purchased, and that the Government is $100,- 
000,000 ahead by the purchase of silver, instead of sending outre- 
ports that the Government has been a loser by the transaction. 

But,supposing we had beenloser. Supposing,Mr. Speaker, that 
we had as a Government chartered one of the ocean greyhounds 
sailing from New York and had loaded every ounce of silver in 
the country that has been produced since 1873 to the present 
time, had bought that silver for $1.29 an ounce, and had thatship 
to sail just off beyond the banks of Newfoundland, and gone into 
sufficiently deep water where you could not reach soundings, and 
sunk it to the depths of the ocean, where it would have remained 
forever beyond the reach of man, what would have been the effect 
on the producers of the United States? 

The highest production of silver in any year has been $73,000,- 
000. We will say it is $75,000,000. But we produce 450,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, which, since the demonetization of sil- 
ver, has fallen from $1.20 to 54 cents per bushel. The American 
farmers have lost from 60 to 70 cents a bushel on wheat. The 
price has gone down because England can come here and take 
70 cents’ worth of silver and measure it against a bushel of wheat 
in India, just as well as she could do when it was worth $1.29 be- 
fore we eee it by legislation, and degraded and dis- 
graced it by our silly and wicked follies. Now, then, Mr. Speaker, 
We have a loss of 50 cents a bushel on wheat—I want to make my 
statement modest. We have a loss of 50 cents a bushel on 450,- 
000,000 bushels of wheata year, which makes a loss tothe Amer- 
ican farmer of $225,000,000, 

I am not here talking for the silver mine owners of Idaho, 
Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Utah. I do not know them. 
They are only a small factor in this question. I am looking to 
the producers of whent and corn, cotton and tobacco, and all the 
wealth of the nation. We have lost $225,000,000 each year in 
the value of wheat. Why, if we had bought that 75,000,000 
ounces of silver and sunk if in the depths of the sea, so that 
England could not have got it at 70 cents an ounce, the Ameri- 
can wheat-grower would have been a gainer of $225,000,000 an- 
nually. We produce 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and corn has 
fallen 26 cents a bushel. Wheat is the great staple, the great 
leader, and corn is but a follower of wheat among the cereals. 


Now, then, I will say that we lost 20cents a bushel on corn; and 


so our American promers of corn have lost $400,000,000 annually 


upon their crop of corn, so that if they had bought all this silver 
50 sunk it, the corn-growers would have been 325,000, 000 to 

ə good. 

We produce 3, 212,000,000 pounds of cotton annually, and in 
1873 your cotton sold at 22 cents a pound. To-day it is bringi 

7 and 8 cents. You have lost 12 cents a pound on every oF 
of cotton; and if the cotton-producers had bought all the silver 
and sunk it in the depths of the ocean they would have been 
each year $210,000,000 ahead on the transaction. In these three 
leading articles of production in the Union (I will not go through 
more of them) the loss to the producer each year has been $910,- 
000,000 more than the value of the silver that it would have been 
necessary to have purchased. 

Oh, my friends, they argue against silver. They say that our 
legislation is for the benefit of a few mine owners. y, the 
are the most insignificant factor in the whole problem, althoug 
by their industry they have added to our wealth $75,000,000 an- 
nually. But this is a drop in the bucket, and yet we can afford 
to be just, even though they are not a great factor. I satin 
Chicago at the Auditorium Hotel a few days ago conversing 
with a gentleman. I noticed that he was looking rather blue. 
He finaily reached me a copy of the Chicago Tribune, and said: 
Mr. Sibley, I want to call your attention to one fact, Here is 
a statement made, as by authority, showing the cost of produc- 
tion of silver. They have taken the 8 mines, and have 
figured it out here that it only costs 40 cents an ounce to pro- 
duce it. Now,” he says, “I want you to look at that mine, 
where they say the cost is only 40-cents an ounce. Four weeks 
ago we took our pumps out of that mine, and the water covers 
our levels to-day, and there never will be an ounce of silver pro- 
duced from that mine again. The average cost of mining of sil- 
ver in that mine is more than $1 an ounce; and we have been 
running it for the last few years, hoping and praying for better 
times, until we could get our money out of the production.” It 
is unfair to take four or five of the leading mines in silver pro- 
ducing and, taking the cost of production in those mines, say 
that that is the cost of the production of silver. It is just as un- 
fair as it would be to come to us in our Commonwealth and take 
four or five producers of petroleum whose wells yield 300, 500 
and even 10, barrels a day, and assume that petroleum only 
costs 10 cents a barrel to produce, because these men who are 
producing thousands of barrels a day may be making a profit. 

To-day the market for petroleum in Pennsylvania is 58 cents, 
and for two years it has been produced at a loss of not less than 
10 cents a barrel. You say, Then, why don’t they shut down?” 
Why, their case is like that of the fellow who had hold of the 
bear's tail and wanted some one to help him letgo. [Laughter.] 
If they close down those wells the salt water will Hood them, 
and the oil will never come again; so, in desperation, they have 
held on to their little wells and pumped them at a loss, waiting 
and praying for the better times which the Democratic platform 
promised to give the country. [Applause.] 

Now, let us deal fairly with silver. Statistics that are in the 
hands of gentlemen upon this floor—as authoritative statistics, I 
presume, as those of the Treasury Department—show that the 
average cost of production of an ounce of silver has been nearer 
to $2 than to $1. 

Mr. PENCE. If the gentleman will pardon the interruption, 
I will state to the House, by way of illustrating the point he is 
making, that the report of the Senate Committee on Mining, 
which was made to the Senate last March, but is not yet, I bə- 
lieve, generally in the hands of members here, shows that the 
cost of 2 of gold and silver is more than its coinage 
value. t me say, further, that the verified records show that 
in the most important silver mining camp in the world, Lead- 
ville, Lake County, Colo., where the silver mining industry 
began in 1879, there were located, recorded, and worked, from 
1879 to June 1 of this year, 19,300 mining locations. Upon each 
of them an average of ten acres, $100 worth of work has been 
done, at an average cost of $10 per acre. The result has been 
that but 3,800 of them have been considered of sufficient value 
to be patented, and for the last twelve months but eighteen 
of those mines have been worked at-a profit. I present these 
figures as illustrating the gentleman’s point. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iam much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLER [to Mr. SIBLEY]. Will you discuss the ratio 
before you close? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, a gentleman near me asks me to 
discuss the question of the ratio before I sit down. I am not 
particular about the ratio, but I would rather see it 151 to 1 
than 16 to 1, because I would rather see the people get 11 or 12 
cents a pound for their cotton, and $1. 10 a bushel for their wheat. 
I would rather see the ratio 16 to 1 than 17 to 1, because if the 
people are to be robbed atall I would rather they were robbed 
of ten cents than of twenty. 
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I will agree to a ratio of 18 to 1 upon the same princi Iwill 
agree to a ratio of 20 to 1, because I would rather see the farmers 
t 65 or 70 cents a bushel for their wheat than that they should 
4 compelled to take the price they will get the day you pass this 
measure of repeal without providing asubstitute for the existing 
law. I will make this prophecy, and weshallsee who prophesies 
correctly: The day you repeal the Sherman act, or within four 
weeks from that time, if you repeal it withoutasubstitute, silver 
will strike 45 or 50 cents an ounce and wheat will sell below 45 
cents a bushel. When silver strikes 40 cents an ounce your cot- 
ton will strike 4 cents a pound. j 

What had England to gain by stopping the mintage of silver 
in India? The two great English political parties, the Conserv- 
atives and the Liberals, are very evenly divided, and de 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] has talked soeloquently 
about the happiness and prosperity of England, yet we know 
that for three years past ruin, distress, and starvation have pre- 
vailed there. The Liberal party, in order that it might maintain 
itself in power, jumped at the occasion to stop the silver mintage 
in India, depressing the price from 823 to 70 cents an ounce, and 
you saw how the wheat market followed it from 75 cents to 53 
cents per bushel. z 

You never saw the day when silver went up that wheat did not 
go up, and cotton also. We know that after the passage of the 
Sherman law, which men said was going to remedy the then ex- 
isting evils, silver bounded to 120 cents an ounce, and wheat 
bounded up with it. If you give us free-silver coinage ata ratio 
of 16 to 1 we, as the friends of silver, are ready to-day to pledge 
our faith to the farmers of the West and the cotton-growers of 
the South that they will get 11 cents a pound for their cotton and 
$1.10 for their wheat. 

Mr. HICKS, May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HICKS. If limited coinage has reduced the price of wheat 
in Pennsylvania to 60 cents a bushel, how does the gentleman 
make out that free and unlimited coinage will raise it to a dollar? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Because of the ability of England to take the 
ounce of silver which she b here at 70 cents, and go to India 
and buy as much wheat with it as she ever could buy at any 
time with an ounce of silver. As I have said, the ounce of silver 
still measures the value of the bushel of wheat in India. If she 
has to pay us, as she will under a free-coinage act with a ratio 
of 16 to 1, $1.29 an ounce for silver, she can not take it to India 
to exchange for wheat, but must come to us and pay a dollar or 
more for wheat. 

A MEMBER. Laid down in Liverpool? x 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. One more question. What was the price of 
wheat when the Sherman law was enacted? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Do you mean the law of 1890? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. SIBLEY. * Eighty-three cents, 

Mr. HICKS. What is it worth to-day? 

Mr. SIBLEY. It sold last week at 53 cents in Chicago. 

Mr. COX. It has sold in South Tennessee for 38 cents. 

Mr. HICKS. Now, will the gentleman please answer this 

uestion: If limited coinage has reduced the price of wheat from 
83 to 58 cents, how can free and unlimited coinage raise the 
rice? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a fair question. 
We have not had any coinage in the proper sense; we have not 
coined our silver; we have denied its money value; we have de- 
based it and degraded it and have made it a tool for England to 
use to destroy the wheat-growers and cotton-growers of this na- 
tion. We have coined only a part. Free coinage will do this: 
You coin fifty-four millions out of a production of seventy-five 
millions, and the twenty-one millions of surplus determines th 
value of the balance. 

We have said that $54,000,000 of this ismoney and the balance 
pig metal; and it has been the pig metal that has fixed the prices 
all the time, and not the money. I invite the lawyers of this 
body to jump on that proposition, if they can. The lawyersand 
. together here pretty solid. [Laughter.] 
The lawyers came on one occasion to the incarnate God, and 
thought to confuse him by asking some questions; and I remem- 

- ber he turned to them and said: 
Wos unto you also, ye la e grievous 
be Soran sail ye 8 SERA 200707070101 —— 


Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hind r 


92 710 0 
. HICKS. I would like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. He has said, as I understand, that it is the pig-metal sil- 
ver that has regulated the price of wheat. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding him that way? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I did not catch the gentleman's remark. 


Mr. HICKS. Do you say that the price of the pig metal regu- 
lates oe peen of wheat? 

Mr. SIBLEY, Isay that the price of this disgraced, debased, 
decried surplus has regulated the value of wheat at all times 
a 1873. I will maintain that proposition at any and all 

azards. 

Mr. HICKS. For every bar of silver that has been placed in 
the Treasury silver notes have been issued, have they not? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Ido not know that there has been a silver note 
issued for every bar. I can tell the gentleman the exact amount 
in a moment if he desires. 

Mr. HICKS. I understood the gentleman to say that the sil- 
ver is lying idle in the Treasury; but I also understand that a 
note has been issued representing every dollar’s worth of silver 
that is in the Treasury. 

Mr. SIBLEY. It is the amount that has not come into the 
Treasury that has caused the distress to the farmers and pro- 
ducers of this nation. 

Mr. HICKS. I am a farmer like yourself, and I am alsoa 
lawyer. I farm at long range, just as you do. Iam very anxious, 
however, to know how the repeal of the Sherman law can in any 
way affect the price of wheat or raise the value of farm lands. 
If you can convince me that free and unlimited coinage will have 
the effect that you state, I am ready to vote for it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I am going to convert you right now, if 
you will stand by your proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKS. All right. 

Mr. SIBLEY. We can only judge of the future by the past 
and the present. Everything has declined since you demonetized 
silver, since you commenced hostile legislation against it. 
Pe lvania farm lands to-day are not worth 40 cents upon the 
dollar of what they were in 1873. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HICKS. Iam sorry to say it is the fact. : 

Mr. SIBLEY. And none of the products of the Pennsylvania 
farm—your wheat and corn and beef—bear a higher ratio than 
that, com with the price in 1873; is notthat the fact? Now, 
then, we know that something happened in 1873, that permitted 
England to come here and buy an ounce of silver at 70 or 80 or 
90 cents and take it to India and exchange it for a bushel of 
wheat. And that very fact—that we have not given silver the 
place that rightfully belongs to it as one of the precious metals 
of the earth, as one of the foundations of credit, has enabled her 
to use that depreciated metal—which if we had free silver coin- 
age would at all times be worth 129 cents an ounce—has enabled 
England to come here and get this metal at 90 cents an ounce, 
and with it purchase wheat and cotton to come into competition 
with our products. For the information of the gentleman let me 
send to the desk to be read an extract from the language of 
Archbishop Walsh of Dublin: 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


The classic prediction in this matter is that of the French economist, M. 
Ernest Seyd. So far back as 1871, two years before the calamitous success 


of the do crusade spram the maintenance of the bimetallist system 
— 5 hata in operation in France, M. Seyd used the following remark- 
able words: 

At is a t mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gola (standard 
3 Arne states besides England will be beneficial. It will onl; 


estruction of the monetary E U hitherto existing, an 
cause a fall in the value of silver from which England’s trade and the Indian 
silver valuations will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the 
general decline of prosperity all over the world will be.” 

Then comes a singularly noteworthy passage: 

The strong doctrinairism existingin England as regards the gold valua- 
Sions yo that, when the time of depression sets in, there will be this 
special feature: 

The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the 
cause here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove that 
the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable mat- 
ters; the workman and his strikes will be the first convenient target: then 
“speculating” and * overtrading” will have their turn; many other allega- 
tions will be made, totally irrelevantto the real issue, but satisfactory to the 
moralizing tendency of financial writers. 


Mr. BRYAN. May I interrupt the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIBLEY] a moment? 

Mr. SIBLEY. 3 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to read in support of the gentle- 
man's position an extract from the agricultural report of 1890, 
page 8—a report issued by Mr. Harrison’s administration: 


The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the bimetallic standard 
of our currency, and the conséquent enhancement of the value of silver, has 
unguestionably had much to do with the recent advance in the price of 
cereals. The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in Russia and 
India, and in the same degree reduced their power of competition. English 
gold was formerly exchanged for cheap silver, and wheat purchased with the 
cheaper metal was sold in Great Britain for gold. Much of this advan 
is lost by the appreciation of silver in those countries. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect much higher prices for wheat than have been received 
in recent years. 


Mr. OUTHW AITE. Will the gentleman from Nebraska an- 
swer a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, -Where was this cheap wheat, to whic 
you refer, bought? z 
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Mr. BRYAN. What cheap wheat? 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. The cheap wheat that is alluded to in 


that article? 

Mr. BRYAN. In Russia and India. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the currency used in payment 
at that time? d 

Mr. BRYAN. Silver. But let me say to the gentleman, the 
silver price was as high in India then as it is now—that is to 
say, it was as high in 1873—while the gold price has gone down 
in this country just as silver has gone down. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In other words, they got a silver price 
for silver wheat. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was only giving the article as it appears in 
this report; gentlemen can draw their own eonclusions. 

Mr. BIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, when J was interrupted first I 
was about to state the reasons that England desired, especially 
at that time, to depreciate further the value of silver. Parties 
were very evenly divided in Great Britain, and in order to main- 
tain a majority Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to feed their 

ople with cheaper food,to be able to put on the markets of 
England wheat at a lower price, and they accomplished their 
purpose by shutting up the coinage of silver in the India mint, 
and made the difference in price between 75 cents and 53 cents 
per bushel in the cost of wheat. 

But you fear that she will not restore the coinage of silver to 
India. Not the slightest trouble about that. Why did she not 
put India on a gold basis? She did not allow the gold dollar or 
an ounce of gold to become a legal tender in India. Let her 
throw India open to gold coinage, and the whole problem will be 
solved, and we will not care what disposition we make of this 
question. 15 it will solve the whole thing in a moment. It 
will solve itself. There would be no longer a problem as to 
where India would be. . 

Mr. Speaker, I have been amused at the attitude of Eastern 
Democrats on this question. I had to smile the day before yes- 
terday when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] spoke. 
If I ever heard the old Democratic pariy ripped up the back, 
9 7 on, trampled on, shaken up, rolled all over the floor, he 

id It. hter.] But when he wound up his speech with a 
declaration that as things were he thought he would vote for 
the unconditional Sapes ot the Sherman act, I saw one of my 
Democratic friends on this floor from New York clap his hands 
long and loud after everybody else had got through; and I could 
not tell whether he was applauding the first part of the gentle- 
man’s h or the second part. 1 and applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. May I interrupt the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania long enough to insert in the RECORD in this connection 
what that gentleman from Ohio said in regard to the Sherman 
bill three years ago? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BRYAN. On the 12th day of June, 1890, the gentleman 
from Ohio just referred to said on this floor: 

The Republican party, true to its faithful guardianship of the people s in- 
terests, has determined to give to the people of the country a great increase 
in the circulation, and you resist, you refuse to haye it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. They tell us, Mr. Speaker, that if we adopt 
free-silver coinage at any ratio, or reënact the Bland bill, gold will 
gooutof thecountry. ell, now, we are not to be forever fright- 
ened by the bugaboo of gold. Suppose it does go out of the 
country. Nations are merely aggregations of individuals, and 
are governed by much the same laws, the same ideas, and rules 
that control individuals. No man gets a dollar of gold out of 
my pocket that I do not think I get an equivalent for in some 
way, shape, orform. Other countries will not get the gold from 
us unless they have something to give us that we would rather 
have than the gold. They must have something toexchange for 
our gold. And supposing that it does go out and they take it all. 
What then? They do not want to do it. They hold too many of 
our bonds, that under the present law are payable in coin of 
standard value, which means either silver or gold, to run any 
risks. They want gold in payment of these bonds, and they do 
not want all the gold to go from our country. But supposing 
again, I say, they take it all. 

Why, what will happen then? They say gold will go to a 
premium. Well, it has been to a premium for twenty years, and 

ou did notknowit. Letit go to a premium, and when the Ward 

cAllisters and the other Four Hundred want to go to Euro 
for their summer outings, it will cost them a little more to Ə 
their exchanges, and if they bring home fine clothes, the prod- 
ucts of European countries, it will cost them a good deal more 
money; and we will build a better tariff wall round our indus- 


tries than that builded by the gentleman from Ohio. Why, if 
8 not take our money, we will not take their goods. 
at trade will we lose? What nations do we wis to trade 


with? England, Germany and France will not buy a dollar’s 
worth of products of American labor. They take only the 
necessities of life, our wheat, our pork, our corn and our cotton 
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and beef; those they have got to have anyway, and they must 
pay us inthe money wespecify. Now, suppose they will not take 
our money. We will just stop buying of them, and that will 
start our own factories running, start our own spindles to hume 
ming and our own wheels to revolving. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, as a man who is somewhat interested in a 
bank, and wishing to protect it, I say that for the safety of the 
small banker there is but one course, and that is bimetallism in 
this country. And whenever you make the foundation too nar- 
row, whenever you set up the great P ramid upon its apex, and 
build up thereon, the higher you bu 4 the greater will t be the 
ruin when some adverse circumstance runs up agàinst your pyr- 
amid. You build it on a single standard, — 59 our foundation is 
too narrow for safety, and whenever a wave of distrust runs over 
the country your little savings of a lifetime will be swept away. 

The census showed that in 1890 twenty-four thousand people 
owned one-half of the total wealth of the nation; and since the 
shaking up you have given us over in New York the probabili- 
ties are that about fourteen thousand have got it to-day; and if 
you carry out your designs, four thousand will have it in the 
year 1900. We are going to save you from your own folly. We 
propose to help the ple, so that they can have money with 
which to travel on the railroads, with which to transport their 
products, and so that your stocks will earn you dividends in 
spite of yourselves. 

We are going to make your stocks in railroid securities, or in 
every legitimate enterprise, pay you dividends whether you 
want them or no. Your course is to put them into the hands of 
receivers. Our course is to put the profits intothe hands of the 
stockholders and into the hands of every man who has put an 
honest dollar into these enterprises. We have respect for the 
wisbes and the needs and the opportunities and successes of the 
rich as well as the r; but we can not divide and say that 
one class shall have all and the other class none of the benefits of 
government. — 

But, Mr. S er, I am told that the Republicans are going 
to join with the Democrats to repeal this bill. And what Re- 
publicans? The Republicans of the East and the Democrats of 
the East. I tell you, the man who thinks over the situation of 
this nation to-day is forced to the belief that the salvation of 
this country, if we are to have a country worth saving, depends 
upon the men living west of the Delaware River and south of 

ason and Dixon’s line. [Applause] You can not longer com- 
mit your interests to those whose interests are antagonistic to 
your own. I find that you gold men agree, and you applaud 
each other, re; less of your politics; and there comes to my 
mind a scene that is Sapinten in Holy Writ, the blackest scene, 
the most cruel and wicked scene, where truth incarnate was be- 
trayed to the rulers, and which tells us that Pilate, finding no 
fault in Him, sent Him to Herod; but Herod, not having the power 
of death, sent Him back to Pilate, demanding His crucifixion; 
and Pilate delivered Him over to death. And right following 
that comes this passage: 

And the same day Pilate and Herod were made friends together; for before 
they were at enmity between themselves. 

[Laughter.] 

Now Ican understand how there are no party lines on this ques- 
tion, When you have the people nailed to the cross you can 
agree to become friends from that day forward. [Laughter.] 

My friend from Ohio[Mr. HARTER] told us about the prosper- 
ity of England and the prosperity of every nation that had a 
monometallic standard. He told you how since the stoppage of 
silver coinage in India prosperity had dawned over the whole 
nation. Now, I have not got time to answer the gentleman, but 
Iwill just read some headings in the New York Sun of yester- 
day, a good Democratic paper: 


RAN RIOT IN BOMBAY—FURY OF RELIGIOUS HATRED BEYOND MILITARY 
CONTROL—GREAT LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY—EUROPEANS FLOCK TO 
THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS FOR SAFETY. 

A Cabinet Consultation in London—Late Dispatches Indicate that the Goy- 
ernment Ho Soon to Check the Turmoil— * + è —A Bombay Mer- 
chant's on — The Silver Situation has Created a Great Army of Un- 
employed in India. 

Damoder Gordhundas, a merchant of Bombay, who is sta; at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, was greatly interested in the reports of the rioting in that 
city. “I feel that the reports areexaggerated,” said he. The action of the 
government in suspending the free co e fof silver has closed the mints 
and the mills until the geod of the unemployed in Bombay numbers in the 
thousands. This great y of unemployed laborers and mechanirs may 
have taken advantage of the oécasion offered by the religious riot to make 
a serious demonstration.” 


Now, the gentleman from Ohio I set the gentleman 
from India. [Laughter.] But I enjoy hearing the Ohio man 
talk, for he comes out and says just what he wants. He argues 
that the less money a nation has, the happier it is, and the more 
prosperous; and by a parity of reasoning, the less money the 

eman has, the gs Be he is; but I do not believe that. 


n 

ughter.] I believe tthe gentleman uses this expression 
[Ea Pickwlokias sense. 

Why, wy friends, just consider that proposition for a moment. 
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If we could draw a line about the city of Washington and erect 
a wall, do = not suppose if you could take away half of all the 
sonay dn the city of Washington, that the one-half of the money 
re ing would still buy all the products of industry that 
are for sale in the city of Washington, just as effectually buy 
them as the whole would before? x 

If you could give three hundred men in the city of Washing- 
ton $100 apiece, and that was all the money there was in this 
city, all that could get into it, that money would buy every dol- 
lar’s worth of property in the city of Washington that was for 
sale. The price koea down to correspond with the volume. 
That has been the history of the ages. 

Let me state some economic axioms: When you double the 
money of a nation you divide the debt; and if you divide the 
money you double the debt. Double the money, you double the 
price; divide the money, you divide the price. 

I learned when a boy at school that old mathematical axiom, 
that when you doublesums you double the differences. That twice 
two is four and the difference between two and four is two, and 
that twice four is eight, and the difference between four and eight 
isfour. Apply the same roaring here, and you see that it does 
not make any difference whether it is little or much, it will just 
be the same in result. If a man works for a dollar a day and 
works for thirty days, he will receive $30; and when he pays 85 
a barrel for flour, ote will say thatif he works for $2 a day he re- 
ceives $60, and if he pays $10 a barrel for flour he would be no 
better off. Now, if he worked for a dollar a day and paid % a 
barrel for flour he has $25 left; when he has worked thirty days 


at $2 a day and paid $10for his barrel of flour he hes $50 left, has 
he not? Now, In which case is he the better off? Especially if 
he is a debtor. It would not make so much difference if all men 


were outof debt and paying cash, but there are $32,000,000,000 
of indebtedness in the United States, national, State and corpor- 
ation, 8 and private. y 

With $3,600,000,000 as the total gold of the whole world, how 
are we going to pay off this debt? Do you want to double it? 
You carry out your designs to make silver a mere legal tender 
for sums of $5, which are your designs, and which you do not 
hesitate privately to ayow—you divide the money, and just as 
sure as twice two is four yon have doubled the debt of every 
debtor; you have doubled the income of every creditor. 

Anglo-American bondholders wish a gold standard because in 
1907, only fourteen years hence, some five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of bands now payable by their express terms in coin of 
standard value will fall due. If we destroy silver as coin of 
standard value the bond will then by its terms become payable 
in gold. These people well know thatthe Government will have 
enough silver and gold in the Treasury to pay these bonds at 
maturity, but never enough gold, and they wish to force a new 
mortgage upon the industry of the nation and dictate their own 
terms concerning such mortgage. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party, who have for over thirty 
years had control of the finances of the nation, proudly point to 
their successful management thereof. They cite the fact that 
the indebtedness of the nation in 1866 was about $2,800,000,000 
and that now the bonded debt of the nation is only $585,000,000. 
With their boasting they forget to tell you that in principal, in- 
terest, and premium on the bonds we have paid about $4,000,000,- 
000, and that it would take about as much of the products of 
industry to pay the little balance yet remaining as it would to have 
paid the whole debt in 1866. It would take to-day to pay off the lit- 
tle balance 312,000,000 pounds more of cotton than would have 
sufficed to pay off the entire debt in cottonin1866. Year after 
year production has been paying off interest and principal, and 
allthe time the debt, instead of i has been increasing. 

Let me entreat, gentlemen, to fully consider the consequences 
that must ensue if you, by unconditional repeal, further lower the 
price of silver. Consider what plea shall justify you to the pro- 
ducers of wheat, corn, andcotton. Whatplea will be accepted by 
the toilers of the nation who see by your votes their debts doubled 
and the opportunities for a comfortable existence forevér swept 
away. Mr. Speaker, my vote shall be cast before you as it would 
be cast before the great white throne which has decreed that I 
am my brother's keeper. 

How I like to hear the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
bubble over, because he does it in such an easy, pleasant way. He 
heaves and pitches, and springs a leak here, and springs a leak 
there. [Lavghter.] The only thing that I can think of that re- 
minds me of my friend is Mark Twain's description of the storm 
on the Erie Canal. Speaking of the canal boat in a storm, he 
says: 

She heaved and sot, and sot and heaved, 
And high her rudder fi A 

And every time she sot and heaved 
A mighty leak she sprung. 


[Great laughter.] 


Mr. Speaker, history has built great monuments upon the plains 
of the e to mark the point where two roads part. She has 
erected great light-houses along the shores of Time to warn the 
passing mariner of the sunken rocks and hidden reefs. Let us 
observe some of these lights. Moses went down to old Pharaoh 
in Egypt, and demanded the deliverance of the people of Israel 
from the house of bondage, and Pharaoh’s answer was the same 
tale ol brick without straw.” Charles the First attempted to 
coerce Parliament, and he lost his head, and human liberties 
took a long step forward and upwards. When the people of 
France cried for bread, a flippant queen asked, Why they ate 
not cake.” Some day, when a complacent De Breze, t of 
the bedchamber, shall enter these Halls and intimate the king’s 
pleasure and our duty, there shall arise some modern Mirabeau. 
who, driving him hence, will tell him we are here by the will of 
God and the voice of the sovereign people, to whom alone we 
owe allegiance and to whose mandates alone we bow. 

Our fathers in these colonies pleaded, humbly entreated, of 
old England to stay the hand of oppression, and asked her to re- 
move the hands of greed which plucked from them the fruits 
of their toil, and the reply of George III was the imposition 
of heavier burdens. Our reply was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; that wonderful document which embraces the rights of man; 
if I were to read it in this House I fear it would be a strange 
message to many. Like the preaching of Paul, to the Jews a 
stumbling block, to the Greeks foolishness.” [Laughter and s 
plause.] It would be held as a communistic production and i 
authors de ogues [laughter], because it dared to tell England 
the truth, and that we were independent and existed without 
caring either for her crowns or favors. 

Why, my friends, to-day all over this land the cry of the peo: 
ple is heard, the banks are failing, not from lack of abundant 
assets; they have got large surpluses, they even hold great quan- 
tities of Government bonds, and yet are forced to suspend. Fac- 
tories are being closed, mechanics are umemployed, stores are 
without customers, three millions of idle men are walking up and 
down asking for an opportunity to earn bread for the hungry 
ones at home. 

Why is this? Is it becauseof too much money? Is it because 
of silver money? No; for silver will pay a debt, will buy as 
much bread, will clothe as many naked as any other dollar. 
These results come because of the lack of a dollar of pet Reco 
they come from the inability of the people to effect exchanges 
between one commercial center and another. These New York 
bankers started their little panic in pursuance of their plan to 

inch the West and South and coerce the members of this body 
nto their views. I have read of great masses of rock so nicely 
poised upon a point that a child could set them in motion, but 
an army could not stay them after they were once started down 
the declivity. 

So it is with this panic. It is like a conflagration, and we are 
not here to inquire into the cause of the contlagration. It may 
be a case of arson [laughter] or it may be a case of “logical evo- 
lution,” for the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] told 
us that we are ‘‘evoluting” toward the gold standard. [Laugh- 
ter.] I agree with the gentleman that the process of evolution 
has been going on for twenty years, and it has evoluted the 
wealth heretofore so evenly distributed among the people of 
this country into the pockets of the twenty-four thousand. 
While we have been ‘‘evoluting” toward a gold basis we have 
been evoluting“ toward that condition which confronted all 
the nations of ancient times just before they lost their liberties. 
Evolution! It has been said that evolution comes from a full 
stomach, but there is another thing that comes from an empty 
1 and it is called revolution.“ [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

I warn you, gentlemen, that the people of to-day are aroused. 
For years the people have demanded more money, and you meet 
that demand with pa ition to take away one-half of what 
they already have! Is that your answer? Can statesmen be so 
blinded to the interests of the people, the rich and the poor alike, 
as to carry this design further, in face of the protests of the sixty- 
seven million toilers of this land? 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, in 1776 our forefathers, despite the protests 
of the Tories of that day, declared their political independence 
of Great Britain, and so to-day, despite the howling of the 
„Tories“ of this House and their friends in the lobbies, the 
time has come when by the grace of God we can well declare 
our financial independence of the same power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the friends of bimetallism stand here and plead 
the cause of those who have not easy access to the seat of power, 
of the men who can not afford to maintain lobbies to throng the 
corridors of this Capitol building, of the men who can not afford 
to go to the expensive hotels of this city and sit down to influence 
the members of this body. But, gentlemen of the other side, 
you can keep your lobby, if you please, of stock-brokers and 
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blers and chevaliers d industrie. [Laughter.] They can sta 
re and drink their champagne frappe, eat their canvas-bac 
and terrapin. Very few of those who are back of us are present 
here, but we have thousands of communications telling us that 
the e are on their knees in prayer while we are figh 
sae battles here, and that is more to us than all your packe 
obbies. 

Mr. S er, we have come to the fork of the roads. This 
means either bimetallism, free silver coinage with 100 cents in 
every dollar from this time forth, or it means the utter annihi- 
lation of silver as money all over the globe. We have indeed 
come to the fork of the roads. We have traveled the one road 
before and we have found it safe. It isno experiment. Along 
this way our fathers saw the nation grow and expand, and from 
small beginnings become one of the mightiest of the earth. We 
have been this way before. Along this road our fathers carried 
to a successful termination two great foreign wars, and on this 
road was maintained the mightiest conflict of modernages, which 
pormi intact the liberties and the unity of the State. This 

no new roid. This is such a road as was described by the 
psalmist when he said: 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace. 

But there is another road that leads, no man knowswhere. No 
human foot upon this continent has ever trod its trackless wilds. 
Iam afraid itis the road that old Solomon spoke of when he said: 

There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death. 

ughter and applause.] 

r. Speaker, I think this must be the occasion that the prophet 
Amos had in mind, looking down through the long vista of the fu- 
ture, when he said: 

Hear this, O, ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the 
land to fail; * + + m the ephah small and the shekel great, and 

the balances by deceit. * * * Shall not the land tremble for 
this, and everyone mourn that dwelleth therein? 

Mr. Speaker, that is pretty nearly prophecy. Our land isin 
mourning and trembling because these men have made 
the bushel small and the shekel great. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. I beg the gentloman's pardon 
for interrupting at this point, but I could not sooner get the op- 
portunity. The gentleman has been spoaking of prophecy. A 
short time ago he sent a prophecy to the desk to be read; will 
he please name the gentleman whose prophecy he had read by 
the Clerk? 

Mr.SIBLEY. That was the prophetofthedevil. Thisis the 
prophet of God Almighty. [Laughter and applause.] That 
prophet belonged on your side. 

r. MOCLEARY of Minnesota. I did notask the gentleman to 
characterize the prophet; I asked him to name him, 

Mr. SIBLEY. Ernest Seyd. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Is that the same gentleman 
whom you accuse of having come over here in 1873 as an emis- 
3 to down“ silver? 

r. SIBLEY. I did not utter such accusation. I will append 
to my remarks what dis ed gentlemen have said—how, 
sent here as a friend of silver, that man betrayed it—how he 
came into this House, went with your committees, and showed 
his dexter hand all through. That will be incorporated in my 
remarks. I will ae to make it plain to the gentleman. 

Mr. MoCLEARY of Minnesota. My question is, Is this the 
same gentleman whom you accuse of that “villainy”? 

Mr. SIBLEY. No doubt about it, sir. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Then I ask that the Clerk 


read that eee again. 
Mr. SIBLEY.. Everybody has heardit read. If itis the same 
quotation—— 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The same. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Then why have it read twice? 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. If you object to it, then Lask 
gentlemen to read it in the quiet of their closets, and ask them- 
selves whether the man who used that language could haye done 
the ar ou say he did. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir; I have seen men sell out within the 
last two months. [Laughter.] From the time he uttered that 

rophecy two years had elapsed. I have known men to change 
eir ds in twenty minutes. Wise men, it is said, change 
their minds often; fools, never. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. What the gentleman says can 
not be true of a man who died in the cause of silver, as est 


Seyd did. 
r. PENCE. When the gentleman speaks of his having 


„died“ does he mean he changed his eR — 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania had sufficient regard for Mr. Seyd to quote him as an 
authority in behalf of silver. Simple justice demands that his 


memory be treated with fairness. Both before and after 1873 
Ernest Seyd was recognized as one of the foremost champions 
of silver in Europe, a man whose opinion was eagerly sought 
by the silver commission of 1876, and of whom Mr. Horton, the 
bimetallist, said, speaking of Mr. Seyd’s death, at the interna- 
tional monetary conference of 1881: 


It was the profound interest which he took in the conference which brought 
him here 221 hastened his death. = 


This unfounded charge against the memory of a man now unable 
to defend himself (and I believe that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not willingly do anyone an injustice) has noth- 
ing to do with the merits of this discussion, evenif it were true; 
and I am glad that the gentleman from Pennsylvania hss se- 
lected so goa a quotation to show the real position of Mr. Seyd. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Thank you. In the namo of sixty-seven mil- 
lions of American citizens we plead for more money; and in the 
name of twenty-four thousand you not only refuse our demand, 
but purpose the taking away of one-half of what we have left. 
Prompted alone by our love for rich and poor, by our love for 
the welfare and peace of our common country, let us warn you 
that the masses of the people are aroused. All over this fair 
land they are on their knees in prayer. Their wails have been 
heard at the throne of the Almighty. My friends, hunger and 
cold know no philosophy and respect no laws; and when these 
Sel Bede are let looso and you force them out upon the 
world— 

Then woe to tho robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown; 


Who have stolen the jewels from labor, 
And builded to Mammon a throne. 


a servant be chief e land. 


For the Lord of the harvest hath said it, 
Whose lips never uttered a lie, 

And his BL pw and poets have read it, 

In symbols of earth and of sky; 


That to him who hath reveled in plunder 
Tul the angèl of conscience is dumb, 

The shock of the earthquake and thunder, ` 
And tempest and torrent shall come. 


pe applause. ] 

e following are the articles and notes to which Mr. SIBLEY 

8 in his remarks and which he asked to have appended 
ereto: 


Here is what Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, and who reported the bill, said in regard to the meas- 
ure, and of Mr. Ernest Seyd, on the floor of the House: 

“The bill was prepared two 1 ago, and has been submitted to careful 
and deliberate examination. It has the approval of nearly all the mint ex- 
pua of the country and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

est Seyd, of London, a dis ned writer and bullionist, is now here, 
and has given great attention to the subject of mints and coinage, and after 
ex: the first draft of the bill made various sensible suggestions, 
which the committee accepted and embodied in the bill. e the com- 
mittee take no credit to themselves for the ation of this bill, 
they have no hesitation in unanimously recommend: A ts ey git neces- 
sary and expedient.” (See page 2304, Vongressional Globe, April 9, 1872.) 


Below will be found a few extracts from diferent United States Senators 
and Representatives as they appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REOORD. Let 
us take the words of Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, first. They are: 

“But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told it will 
disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intende l to coin both 

‘old and silver, and intended to place both metals upon the French relation 

stead of our own, which was the true scientitic position with reference to 
this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterwards was doctored, if I may use 
the term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course——” 


* . * + * kd $ 


T said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was after the 
discussion, and the dollar of 420 grains was substituted for It.“ —Congres- 
nae Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 


In connection with the ch: that I advocated the bill which demonet- 
ized the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Co’ Iwas t of the fact that it would demonetize the 
silver dollar or of its aropping the silver dollar from our system of coins as 
were those distinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES, who were 
then members of the House, and each of whom, a few days since. interro- 
gated the other: ‘Did you know it was drop when the bill passed?’ No,“ 
said Mr. Blaine. ‘Did you?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. VOORBEES. 1 do not think that 
there were three members in the House that knew it. I doubt whether Mr. 
Hooper, who, in my absence from the Committee on Co: e and attend- 
ance on the Committee on Ways and Means, 1 the bill, knew it, I 
say this in justice to him. ”—Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fitth second session, page 1605, 


Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Senator Dawes] al- 
low me to say a word? The Senator from Massachusetts will recollect that 
I have not said a word about the history of the demonetization bill, except 
in a response to questions from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 


+ $ * s * * * 


* 
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Mr. Dawes, The hed an to whom I referred, who 
charged Baber ota amore 83 the opposite of what he did, was 
Ernest 

Mr. baoa. I observe, if the gentleman will allow me, that on the 9th day 


of April, 1872, when the 
and never taken up again, the gen! 
remarked: 

The bill Was prepared two years and has been submitted to careful 
and deliberate examinations. It has the approval of nearly all the mint ex- 
0 5 of the country, and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 

rnest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer who has great atten- 
tion to the subject of mints and coinage, after e the first draft 
of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which have been incorpo- 
eee bean 

“I suppose e same person.“ 

Mr. Dawes. There is no doubt about that fact. (See page 125 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, December 12, 1877.) 


biil was read up to its sixth section and laid aside 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 


Mr. VOORHEES. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam glad to 
designate in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to the 
fact that it was not generally known whether silver was demonetized. Did 
he know, as the Speaker of the House, at that time, that the silver 
dollar was demonetized in the bill to which he alludes? 

“Mr. BLAINE. I did not know anything that was in the bill at all. AsI 
have said before, little was known or ca on the sub; . fLanghter.] And 
now I should like to ex uestions with the Senator from Indiana, 
who was then on the floor and whose business, far more than mine, to know, 
because by the designation of the House I was to put the question; the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, then on the floor of the House, with power as a de- 
bater, was to unfold them to the House. Did he know?” 

“Mr. VOORHEES. I frankly say that I did not. - Congressional Record, Feb. 
15, 1878, page 1063. 


“It passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in advance, 
being a substitute for the printed bill; never ha been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, the reading having been dispensed with by an im: that the bill 
made no material alteration in the coinage laws; it was passed without dis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of the previous question. It was 
passed, to my certain information; under such circumstances thatthe fraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
statesmen in Congress at the time. „ * * Aye, sir, ft wasa fraud that 
smells to heaven. It was a fraud that will st in the nose of eee 
and for which some persons must give account in the day of retribution.“ — 
Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 7, part 1, sec- 
ond session Forty- Höft Congress, page 584. 


“ Why the act of 1873, which forbids the coinage of the silver dollar, was 


nee no one at this day can give a good reason.’’—Senator „of Missouri, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth ‘ess, first 
session, page 4178. 
“Tt [the bill demonetizing silver] never was understood by either House of 
I say that with full knowledge of the facts. 0 eerie st fd re- 
porter—and they are the most vigilant men I ever saw in ob orma- 
tion—discovered that it had been done.“ Feck, of Ke 


` „ in CON- 
. RECORD, volume 7, part 1, Forty- fifth Congress, second session, 
page 260. 


The coinage act of 1873, unaccompanied by any written report upon the 
subject from any committee, and unknown to the members of Congress 
who, without opposition, allowed it topass under the belief, if not assurance, 
that it made no alteration in the value of the current coins, changed the 
unit of value from silver to gold.—Mr. Buchard of Illinois, in CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 13, 1876, page 581. 


I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the pas- 
sage of that measure, which no man can read without being convinced that 
the measure and the method of its passage through this House was a “colossal 

e." Iassert that the measure never had the sanction of this House, 
and it does not possess the moral force of law.—Mr. Holman of Indiana, in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, Appendix, page 193. 

This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 1 
be a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abolish 

ver as 3 failing to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar. It 
was not discussed, 


x — eer peta 5 5 RECORD, a green 5 of ae: 
gress nor the e underst e scope of the legisiation.—/oseph Oan- 
Esar 2 ‘orty-fourth Congress, 


non, in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 6, 
first session, Appendix, page 193, 

Did the people demonetize silver? Never! It can not even be fairly said 
that Congress did it. It was done in acorner, darkly. It was done at the 
instigation of the bondholders and other money kings, who now with up- 
turned eyes deplore the wickedness we exhibit in asking the question eyen, 
who did the great wrong against the tolling millions of our people? * è * 

How will Congress answer these people except to say that the silver dollar 
weighing 412) grains was an honest dollar until the i2th of February, 1873, 
when we destroyed the money in your pockets and left a vast debt hanging 
over you, since when our bonds have been sold from hand to hand in the 
markets among stock gamblers. They knew that we had stricken down 
your rights and trusted to our honor that your rights should be restored. It 
would be dishonest in us to restore 7 7 money to its value and vitality. It 
is bullion now—mere pig metal—and is no longer money.—Senator Morgan, in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 12, 1877, page 144. 


Mr. President, I now come to one of the most remarkableand to my mind 
one of the most fraudulent pieces of legislation this or other country 
ever saw. I refer to the manner of the passage of the b 


Silver. I will not occupy the time of the Senate by over the whole his- 
tory of this most toustransaction. Mr. Hooper, s deceased, was at 
the time chairman of the committee having of a bill which had been 
referred to his committee, and on May 27, 1872, reported a substitute and 
moved to suspend the rules and pass the substitute, upon which motion, 
among other things, the following occurred, which az ator can find by 
turning to the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, part 5, page and is asfollows: 

8 OLMAN. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
on its 

The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read 


Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I hope not. “It is a long bill, and those who 
are interested in it are perfectly f: with its pro ons. 


House to understand that it is attempted to put 
this bill without being read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Ss from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I will so frame my motion to suspend the 
rules that it will dispense with the reading of the 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules 
5 3 and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed 


Mr. RANDALL, Can not we have a division of this motion? ' 

The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules can not be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL, I should like to have the bill read, although I am willing 
that the rules shall be snspended as to the passage of the b 

The question was put on suspending the rules and passing the bill without 
8 and (two- not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended. 

* g 


< kd = $ + 
Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage passed; and 
Iask that the substitute be read. 

The lerk to read the substitute. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is that the o bin: 

The SPEAKER, The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hooper] applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to 
act is being read. 


Mr. BROOKS, As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 
What we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to 
suspend the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the 
two bills. The House must either pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. BROOKS. How can we choose. between the original bill and the substi- 
tute unless we hear them both read? - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote ay“ or “no” on this question 
whether this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am very much in the habit of voting no“ when I do not 


know what is gomg on. 
Mr. HOLMAN. ore the question is taken 


. upon the rules and 
passing the bill, I hope the preg from . explain the 
changes made by this bill in the exis vote ey sapere” in reference 

to the coina; It would seem that ali the coinage of the country is 


intended to be recoined. 
Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. This bill makes no 9 in the existing 
law in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. 
= s Ld = * $ * 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
meee inet 4 the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 
, noes 
And so the rules were suspended, and the substitute passed without itsever 
being read or any member of that body knowing the contents of it. (See 
speech of Senator Hereford of West Virginia in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
December 14, 1877, page 208.) 


Iknow that the bondholders and monopolists of this country are seeking 
to destroy all the industries of this people in their to enhance the 
value of their gold. I know that the act of 1873 did more than all else to ac- 
complish that result, and thedemonetization act of the Revised Statutes was 
an iega] unconstitutional consummation of the fraud. I want to re- 
store that money to where it was before, and thus aid in eee the con- 

on of their designs. — Speech by Senator Beck, ot 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 11, 1878. 


entucky, page 258, 


The silver dollar is peculiarly the laboring man’s dollar, as far as he may 
desire specie. * + Throughout all the financial panics that has assailed 
this country, no man has been bold enough to raise his hand to strike it 
down; noman has ever dared to whisper of a contemplated assault upon it; 
and when the 12th day of February, 1 lg wenger the day of doom to the 
American dollar, the dollar of our fathers, how silent was the work of the 
enemy! Not a sound, not a word, no note of warning to the American peo- 
ple that their favorite com was about to be destroyed as money; that the 
greatest financial revolution of modern times was in contemplation and 
aboutto be accomplished against their highest anddearest rights! The tax- 
payers of the United States were no more notified or consulted on this mo- 
mentous measure than the slaves on a Southern plantation before the war, 
when their master made up his mind to increase their task or to change 
them from a corn to a cotton field. 2 

Never since the foundation of the Government has a law of such vital and 
tremendous import, or indeed of any importance at all, crawled into our 
statute books so furtively and noiselessly as this. Its enactment there was 
as completely unknown to the people, and indeed to four-fifths of Congress 
itself, as 3 of a burglar ina house at midnight to its sleeping 
inmates. s Was rendered possible partly because the clandestine move- 
ment was so utterly un „and partly from the nature of the bill in 
which it occurred. The silver dollar of American history was demonetized 
in au act entitled “An act revising and amending the laws relative to the 
mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States.” (See speech of Sen- 
ator VOORHEES in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 15, 1878, page 332.) 


I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the 
deficiency in the circula medium. * -+ * Experience has proved 
that it takes about $10,000, of fractional currency to make the small 
change necessary for the transaction of the business of the country. Silver 
will 3 take the place of this currency, and, further, will 
standard of values, which will be hoarded in a small way. I estimate that 
this will consume from $200,000,000 to 500. 000, 000 in time of this species of 
our circulating medium. + * I confess toa desire to see a limited 
ho: of money. But I want to see a hoarding of something that is à 
8 of value the world over. Silver is this * è + 

Our mines are now producing t unlimited amounts of silver, and it 
is becoming a q „ What shall we do with it?“ I here suggest a solu- 
tion which will answer for some years to put it in circulation, keeping it 
there until it fs fixed, and then we will find other markets.— tract fi 
letter written by President Grant to Mr. Coudry, October 13, 1873, eight months 
after he had signed the bill demonetizing silver, not kno 
ees tained. See page 208, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


Horace Greeley saw what but comparatively few saw as clearly as he did, 
viz, that the establishment of the British system meant slavery not only 
to the blacks, but to the whites; and these were the words for which the 
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bankers of New York drove him from the office of the Tribune with a broken 
heart to the grave. He said: 

“We boast of having liberated 4,000,000 of slaves. True, we have stricken 
the shackles from the former bondsmen and brought all laborers to a com- 
mon level, but not so much by elevating the former slaves as 8 
reducing the whole working population to a state of serfdom. hile boas 
ig of our noble deeds we are careful to conceal the ugly fact that by our 

iquitous monetary system we have nationalized a system of oppression 
more refined, but none the less cruel, than the old system of chattel slavery.” 


Senator Ingalls said in a speech in this city on February 15, 1878: No peo- 

ple in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. Itis the most 

y of all metals. It makes no treaty it does not break. It has no 
friends it does not sooner or later betray. 

Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. It times of panic and 
any shipwreck, and disaster, it becomes the agentand minister of ruin. 
No nation ever fought a great war by the aidof gold. On the contrary, in 
the crisis of the atest peril, it becomes the greatest enemy, more potent 
than the foe in the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been se- 
cured, gold reappears and claims the fruits of A Late In our own civil war 
it is doubtful if the gold of New York and London did not work us greater 

than the powder and lead and iron of the rebels. 

‘It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no sol- 
dier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when 
our fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It 
was in — — alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies 
were evoked for our destruction, 

“But as usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold 
swaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy.” 


CHICAGO PLATFORM. 


The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted at Chicago: 

“Whereas bimetallism is as ancient as human history; certainly for more 
than three thousand years gold and silver came down 2 the ages hand 
in hand, their relations to each other having varied but a few points in all 
that vast period of time, and then almost invariably through legislation; and 

“Whereas the two metals are named together indissolubly united in the 
Constitution of the United States as the standard of value of this country, 
placed there by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and their associates, and subsequently indorsed and de- 
fended by Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln; and 

iri mare one these Sarens metals, . — in the eee. 1 
any us deman any cal party or by any part of the e, or 
even by any newspapers, sa without public discussion, stricken Own from 
the place it had occu; since the days of Abraham and the Pharaohs, under 
circumstances of such secrecy that Allen G. Thurman, James B. Beck, WILL- 
IAM M. STEWART, DANIEL W. VOORHEES, James G. Blaine, then Speaker ofthe 
House; James A. Garfield, William D. Kelley, and others present and voti: 
for the bill, as Senators or Representatives, subsequently, repea an 
publicly declared that they did not know until long afterward that so great 
and grave a change had been made in the financial system founded by the 
fathers of the Republic; and 

“Whereas the debates in Congress show that the parentage of the measure 
was in part ascribed by friends of the bill to one Ernest Seyd, a London 
banker, who, it is claimed, was sent over to Washington by the moneyed 
ae of the Old World to secure its passage by secret and corrupt means; 
an 


“Whereas President Grant, whosigned the bill, declared long subsequenti 
that he did not know that it demonetized silver; and si 

“Whereas the p o of this attack upon one of the two ancient precious 
metals of the world was, by striking down one-half of the money supply, 
to wit, silver, to double the purchasing power of the remainder, gold, by 
making it the equivalent of ht ber | possessed or produced by the labor 
of man, thus reducing the price of all commodities, arresting enterprise, 
impoveris the toiler, and degrading mankind; that these results were 
not only inevitable but foreseen 8 by the following Jangosee used at 
that time by the then president of the Bank of France, who said: ‘If bya 
stroke of the they 7 one of these metals in the monetary service 
they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin of all debtors;“ and 

p ereas the awful 6 thus prophesied are now upon the people 
of the whole world, we standin the midst of unparalleled distress and in the 
shadow of impending calamities which are beyond estimate. The ruling 
industry of the people who inhabit one-third of the area of this republic has 
been stricken down, property values destroyed, and the workmen compelled 
tilence. Everywhere over this broad land the honest 
toilers, numbering hundreds of thousands, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment and will have to eat the bitter bread of charity or starve. The ucts 
of industry, of the farm and the workshop have depreciated in price,as 
shown by official and public statistics, until production ceases to be profita- 
ble; the money in the country, inadequate for the business of the land, has 
gravitated to the banks; while the 3 distrusting the banks, have de- 
manded their deposits to hoard or hide them; mercantile houses are going 
to the wall by thousands, because the masses have not the means to buy 
even the necessities of life; to supply the lack of currency, the banks of the 
great cities have issued a substitute for money, unknown to the laws, called 
clearing-house certificates; the movement of the at crops now being 
gathered demands a vast amount of currency, which the banks are unable 
to furnish; and in the midst of these conditions the daily press is 3 


to fly as from 


for the repeal of the act of July 14. 1890, called the Sherman act, althou 
the re’ of that act means the stoppage of the issue of more than $3,000, 
every month; thus shutting off of the supply of funds for the business of 
the coun the midst of the terrible conditions which surround us, and 
ignoring the fact that to hold the balance level between the debtor and 
creditor classes the supply of currency must increase side by side with the 
increase of population and business, and that in this nation the wth of 
population is at the rate of about 37 per cent every ten years, while the in- 
crease of business is much greater; and 

“Whereas the great expounder of the Constitution, Daniel Webster, said: 
t Gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of 
valne in this country, and neither Congress nor any State has authority to 
establish any other standard or to displace that standard;’ and 

“Whereas the Hon. James G. Blaine, quoting this utterance, adds: ‘On 
the much-vexed and long-mooted question as to a bimetallic or monometal- 
lic standard my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I have 
made. I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in the other 
countries for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread 
disaster in and throughout thecommercial world. The destruction ofsilver as 
money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect 
onall forms of property except those investments which yield a fixed return 
in money. These would be enormously enhanced in value and would gain a 
disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other of property. 
If, as the most reliable statistics there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or 


bullionin the world, very equally divided between gold and silver, it is im- 
possible to 


strike silver ont of existence as money without results which 
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will prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thou- 
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sands. 

“Again he said: ‘I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Con- 
stitution; indeed the money of the American ple, anterior to the Con- 
stitution, which the great organiclaw recognized as quite independent of its 
ownexistence. No power was conferred on Congress to declare either metal 
should not be money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power 
to demonetize both. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am in 
favor of remonetizing it. If its coin has been hibited, I am in favor 


of ordering it to be resumed. I am in favor of having it enlai pand 
“Whereas the present Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. John G. 5 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, February 21, 1878, said: 


know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, andI 
see no reason to aaeanoa that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Ac- 
cor to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one-h: of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this oranyotherage. Thecousummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the 
wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 
world. The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire mova- 
ps, railroads, and all other 
on commerce, while it would be felt more sensib), 
at the moment, would not produce anying like the prolonged distress 
disorganization of Bocen that must Yam} d t from the permanent 
annihilation of the metallic money in the world;’ and 
“Whereas Senator JOHN SHERMAN of Ohio, who, more than any other m 

is responsible for the demonetization of silver, clearly understood the e 
consequences of shrinking currency below the legi ate demand of the 
business of the country, as evidenced by what he said in the Senate in 1869, 
to wit: ‘The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing operation 
than Senators suppose. own and other nations have gone through that 
. before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest 

tress. To every person except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried of- 
cer or annuitant, it isa period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of 
1. — suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and ter. It means ruin to 
all dealers whose debts are one-half their business capital, though one-third 
less than their actual property. It means the fall of all agricultural pro- 
duction without any great uction of taxes, n man would 
1 a railroad, a factory, or a barn with this certain fact 

ore him 


open the mints of the nation to 8 and silver on equal terms, at the old 
ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 

at the mints of the United States for legal-tender silver dollars, worth 100 
cents each, that moment 412} grains of standard silver will be worth 100 
cents, and as commerce equal the prices of all commodities throughout 
the world, whenever 412} grains of standard silver are worth 100 cents in the 
United States they wiil be worth that sum everywhere else, and can not be 
bought for less. While it will be urged that such a result would enhance 
the price of silver bullion, it is sufficient for us to know that a similar in- 
crease would be immediately made in the price of every form of property, 
except gold and credits, in the civilized world. It would be ashallow selfish- 
ness that would deny prosperity to the mining industries at the cost ot bank- 
2 to the Whole people. e legislation to demonetize silver has given 
an just increase to the value of gold at the cost of the prosperity of man- 
pas 8 and all other agricultural products have fallen side by side 

silver. 

“8. That while the ‘Sherman act’ of July 14, 1890, was a device of the en- 
emy to prevent the restoration of free coinage, and is greatly objectionable 
because it continues the practical exclusion of silver from the ts and re- 
duces it from a money metal to a commercial commodity, nevertheless its 
repeal without the restoration of free coinage would stop the expansion of 
our currency required by our growthin population and business, widen still 
further the difference between the two precious metals, thus making the re- 
turn to bimetallism moreocdifficult, greatly increase the purchasing power of 

old, still further break down the price of the products of the farmer, the 

aborer, the mechanic, and the tradesman, and plunge still further all com- 
merce, business, and industry into such depths of wretchedness as to endan- 
ger peace, order, the preservation of free institutions, and the very mainte- 
nance of civilization. We, therefore, in the name of the Republic and of 
humanity, protest against the repeal of the said act of July 14, 1890, except 
by an act restoring free bimetallic coinage, as it existed prior to 1873. e 

st that the maintenance of bimetallism the United 

ratio of 16 to 1 will increase our commerce with all the silver- 
of the world, containing two-thirds of the population of the world, without 
decreaeing our commerce with those nations which buy our raw material, 
and will compel the adoption of bimetallism by the nations of Europe sooner 
than by any other means. 

“4. Weassert that the unparalleled calamities which now afflict the Ameri- 
can people are not due to the so-called Sherman act of 1890; and in proof 
thereof we call attention to the fact that the same evil conditions now pre- 
vail over all the gold standard nations ofthe world. We are convinced that, 
bad as is the state of affairs in this country, it would have been still worse 
but for the Sherman act, by which the nation has obtaine? to some extent 
an poms circulation to meet the demands of a count neut in process of 
colo tion, and the business exigencies of the most eresretic and indus- 
trious race that has ever dwelt on the earth, and we insist upon the execu- 
tion of the law without evasion so long as it is upon the statute books and 
upon the purchase each month of the full amount of silver that it provides 
for, to the end that the monthly addition to the circulating medium the law 
secures shall be maintained. 

5. That we would call the attention of the people to the fact that in the 
midst of all the troubles of the time, the value of thenational bonds and the 
national legal-tender money, whether made of gold, silver, or paper, hasnot 
fallen a particle. The distrust is not of the Government or its money, but 
of the banks which have, as we believe, precipitated the present panic on the 
country in an ill-advised effort to control the action of Congress on the sil- 


8 rapidly exter- 
minating the business men of this country. The time come when the 
politics of the nation should revert as far as possible to the simple and pure 
condition out of which the Republic arose. ` 

“6. We suggest for the consideration of our feliow-citizens that the refusal 
of the opponents of bimetallism to propose substitute for the present 
law or to elaborate any plan for the future, cate either an ignorance of 
our financial needs or an unwill ess to take the public into their confi- 
dence, and we denounce the attempt to unconditionally repeal the Sherman 
law as an attempt to secure gold monometallism in flagrant violation of the 
last national platform of all the political parties,” 


HOUSE COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there is no au- 
thority at present for the Speaker to appoint the standing com- 
mittees of the House. ERA EEN from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] desires to submit a partial report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, designating committees and author their 
appointment. Without objection, the gentleman will per- 
mitted to submit the report. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Let us hear it read first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Before sending the report to the Clerk I 
desire to make a very few remarks. The only point in which 
this report in reference to the committees varies from the rules 
of the last House is that we have raised the membership of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on 
Agriculture from fifteen to seventeen members; and we have 
r the membership of the Committee on Fore. Affairs, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the Committee on Public Lands, the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, and the Committee on the District 
of Columbia from thirteen to fifteen members. These are the 
only changes made by the report so far as the committees are 
concerned. 

Mr. BLAND. Has not the gentleman made a mistake in rela- 
tion to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures? 
That committee has heretofore consisted of only thirteen mem- 
bers. I understood the gentleman to say it is now raised from 
fifteen to seventeen members; he should have said, as I under- 
stand, from thirteen to fifteen members, as I believe only two 
members are added. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I find that I made a mistake. I should 
have said that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures is raised from thirteen to seventeen members. Under the 
rules as now proposed the membership will be seventeen. 

There is another trivial change to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the House. By the rules of the last House, if the chair- 
man of the committee should resign or cease to act as chairman 
from any other cause than death, the next member in seniorit 
on the committee became chairman, unless the committee itse 
elected a diferent member. Butin case of vacancy in the chair- 
manship caused by death the Speaker of the House appointed 
the 8 There was no sense in making a distinction be- 
tween the different causes of vacancy; and if the present rule is 
adopted by the House the chairmanship will go to the member 
next in point of seniority, unless the committee elect other- 
wise. 

With these explanations, Mr. Speaker, I send the report to the 
desk, and ask to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 


report: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom were referred the rules of the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress, recommend the adoption of 
the following rules: 

1. Unless otherwise s ly ordered by the House, the Speaker shall ap- 
pont, at C commencement of each Congress, the following standing com- 
mittees, viz: 

Sn Elections, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Ways and Means, to consist of seventeen members. 

On 5 to consist of seventeen members. 

On Judiciary, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Banking and Currency, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to consist of seventeen members, 

On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Rivers and Harbors, toconsist of seventeen members. 

On the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to consist of thirteen members. 

On Agriculture, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Foreign Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Military Affairs, to consist of fifteen members, 

On Naval Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 


— 


On 
On the Publie Lands. 
Indian 


On 

On the Territories, to consist of thirteen members. 

On Railways and Canals, to consist of thirteen members, 
On Manufactures, to consist of eleyen members. 

On Mines and Mining, toconsist of thirteen members. 


the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to consist of fifteen members. 
to consist of fifteen members. 


On Public Bull and Grounds, to consistof fifteen members. 
On Pacific Rail s, to consist of fifteen members. 
On Levees and Improvementof the Mississippi River, to consist of thirteen 
members. -< 3 
On Education, to consist of thirteen members. 
On Labor, to consist of thirteen members. 
On the Militia, to consist of thirteen members. 
On Patents, to consist of thirteen members. 
On Invalid Pensions, to consist of fifteen members, 
On Pensions, to consist of thirteen members. 
On to consist of fifteen members. 
On War , toconsist of thirteen members. 
On Private Land Claims, to consist of thirteen members. 
On the District of Columbia, to consist of fifteen members, 
On Revision of the Laws, to consist of thirteen members. 
On Reform in the Civil Service, to consist of thirteen members. 
On the Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Con- 
. to consist of thirteen members. 
On Alcoholic Liquor Trafic, to consist of eleven members. 
On Irrigation of Arid Lands, to consist of eleven members. 
On Immigfation and Naturalization, to consist of eleven members. 
On Ventilation and Acoustics, to consist of seven members. 
On Expenditures in the State Department, to consist of seven members. 
On Expenditures in the Treasury Department, to consist of seven mem- 


bers. 
On Expenditures in the War Department, to consist of seven members. 
On Expenditures in the Navy Department, to consist of seven members. 


On Expenditures in the Post-Office Department, to consist of seven mem- 


rs. 
On Expenditures in the Interior Department, toconsist of seven members. 


3 Expenditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of seven mem- 
rs. r: 
On Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, to consist of seven 


members. 
On E ditures on Public Buildings, to consist of seven members. 


On Rules, to consist of five members. 

On Accounts, to consist of nine members. 

On Mile: to consist of five members. 

Also the following joint standing committees, viz: 


On the Library, to consist of three members. 


On Prin to consist of three members. 

On Enrolied Bills. to consist of seven members. 
ae —— shall also appoint all select committees which shall be ordered by 

© House. 

3. The first-named member of each committee shall be the chairman of the 
committee, and in his absence or being excused by the House, the next named 
member, and so on, as often as the case shall happen, unless the committee 
by a majority of its number elect a ch 

4. The chairman shall a 
a ore who shall be pai 

ed therefor. 


Mr. REED was reco; 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentar e 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
report which has just been made by a member of the Committee 
on Rules provides for the number of members who shall con- 
stitute the various committees, and in that provision is m de for 
a Committee on Rules to consist of five members. It will be re- 
membered the other day, Mr. Speaker, when a proposition was 
made to appoint the Committee on Rules, that E oinen an 
9 to limiting the membership to five. 

he SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] has been recognized. The Chair only 
recognized the gentleman from Mississippi to submit a parlia- 
mentary in ae 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I am going to make it now. 

The SPEAKER. The House has already fixed the member- 
ship of the Committee on Rules, and it is stated here in this re- 
port because this deals with the rule which relates to the mem- 
bership of the various committees. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I beg pardon, Mr. S 
understand, the other day, when my colleague pro 
Chair should appoint the Committee on Rules, 
* given to apponi a committee. 

The SPEAKER. Butto consist of the same number as under 
the rules of the last House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Objection was then attempted 
to be made that that membership should be increased. Now, the 
the same membership is repeated here, and if this report is 
adopted it will become a part of the rules of the House. I do not 
believe that we should limit ourselves to that number. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If that resolution passes now, 
as introduced by the Committee on Rules, will the House be de- 
Mats of the power of determining the membership of that com- 
mittee ? 

The SPEAKER. Any resolution which the Committee on 
Rules can present is only presented, of course, for the action of 
the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 


int the clerk of his committee, subject to its 
at public expense, the House having first pro- 


ized. 


aker; I 
that the 
ere was only 


I understand that, and it is 


the reason why I am ing attention to that portion of the re- 
port. The Committee on es should be increased. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that to be a 
parliamentary aaay: X 

The 58 8 rom Maine [Mr. REED] is recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Does the Chair say—— 

The SPEAKER. The House will please be in order. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask this further question: 
Will it be in order to move to amend that report in anyway 
whatever? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman gets the floor for that pur- 
pose before the previous question is ordered, it will. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope the Chair will accord 
to me that privilege. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Maine 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to ae any 
objection to the adoption of the rules in question. All I desire 
to do is to say a word or two in the nature of a personal objec- 
tion to some of the changes which are proposed. It has been 
for some time the custom of the House, as its membership in- 
cressed, to increase the membership of the committees. It is 
also a very great relief to the Speaker, in the appointment of 
the committees, to have the numbers of some increased, espe- 
cially of the prominent committees; but it has seemed to me that 
the limit has actually been reached already, and that this re- 

passes the limit of what is reasonable and best for the 
ouse. 

The object of appointing a committee is to have a set of men 
who will be free from the complications and difficulties that arise 
from numbers, so that they may give that careful consideration 
to the business of the House which is absolutely essential to the 
right conduct of affairs. The tendency has been of late foreach 
part of the committee to go by.itself, and to act Saar by itself, 
and to allow the minority nothing but the poor privilege of re- 
cording its vote. In committee work especially this is objec- 
tionable; and the increase of numbers has a tendency to cause 
that fault to increase, . 

I do not believe that it is wise to have the Committee of Ways 
and Means any larger than it is now. I do not believe that it is 
wiso to have the Committee on the Judiciary any larger than it 
is now; and it seems to me in general that it will be a mistake to 
enlarge the committees. However, I do not desire to insist upon 
that at all. Ido not desire to call for a vote. I only desire to 
make these remarks, as indicating my belief that itis a mistake 
to increase the membershipof the committeesso much as isdone 
in the rule now presented. a 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for 
me 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS| yield to his colleague to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I did not know that he wanted to. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I did. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to in- 
dicate that wish. - 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I would ask whether an objec- 
tion to entertaining this proposition now would it over 
until to-morrow, and whether it would not be better to have this 
report published in the RECORD, in order that the House may 
be apprised of the character of the rules it is going to adopt? 

The SPEAKER. This adopts no rules. The Chair would 
state to the gentleman from Mississippi that it has been the 
uniform custom, for many years at least, to adopt a resolution to 
authorize the appointment of the committees. Otherwise no 
single step can be taken in that direction. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I beg the pardon of the Speaker. 
I should be very glad to have that done, and I think it ought to 
be done, but I think the House ought to have a vote upon the 
question as to what shall constitute the number of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. That is precisely what the House is now 
proceeding to do. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, have I the floor? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will move—— 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have not yielded to my friend to make 
say monon ; s 

r, HOOKER of Mississippi. Isee the idea is to cut off the 
making of any motion—— 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I want a vote, and demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi.. That is just the game that was 
played the other day. You will tie your own hands—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Committee on 
Rules can tie no one’s hands. It is for the House to take such ac- 
tion as it pleases. 

es 53 of Mississippi. How is the House to get a vote 
upon it? 
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The SPEAKER. If the House refuses to sustain the demand 
for the previous question, then the whole question will be open; 
and it is not a question that the Committee on Rules controls. 
It is for the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I very much hope that the 
House will do that, in order that we may have the power of 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. And if not, the complaint is with the House 
and not with the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman has posed a similar 
amendment before, which has been rejected My this House, Con- 
gress after Congress. I demand the previous question. 

The question being taken on order the previous question, 
the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi) there 
ete 125, noes 9, S 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Iask for tellers. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the point that 
no quorum has yoted? A 
r. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER} makes the point that no quorum has voted, and tell- 
ers are ordered. The Chair appoints as tellers Mr. HOOKER of 
Mississippi and Mr. CATCHINGS. 

The House divided; and pending the report of tellers 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi said: Mr. Speaker, Ido not want 
tointerrupt debate any further, and therefore withdraw the 


point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi withdraws 
the point of no quorum. The ayes have it, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered, and the question is on agreeing to the report. 


The report was agreed to. 
SILVER. 


The House resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to re- 
peal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

r. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the rule governing this de- 
bate I believe itis stated that where either side wishes the House 
pa take a recess from 5o’clock until 8. I wish that order tobe 
made. 

The SPEAKER. In that connection the Chair will be glad 
to state to the House that unless there are some night sessions 
and gentlemen are willing to speak at these sessions, it will be 
impossible within the time fixed to accommodate all gentlemen 
who have expressed a desire to speak upon this question. The 
Chair is seeking to equalize the time so far as possible, and in 
that connection would state that such debate as is had at night 
sessions will not be charged against either side, as would the de- 
bate had in the daytime. 

Either side may debate at night, and the Chair will try to have 
an equality of the time at night, but where the speakers are all 
on one side at night the Chair would not charge that in such a 
way, to effect the debate as to work an unequal division of the day 
debate. The Chair understands there are at least two speakers 
for to-night, perhaps more; and, therefore, on the request made 
by the gentleman to the Chair, the House will take a recess at5 
o’elock until 8, under the order heretofore made. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest diffidence 
that I rise to address the House on the great question under con- 
sideration. Iam not unfamiliar with the unwritten law of the 
House that a new member ‘should be seen and not heard.” I 
am not unaware of my deficiencies, my inexperience, and the diffi- 
culties involved in a question on which so many able men of the 
same party, and in both parties, differ. I do not flatter myself 
that I can add much that is material to what hus already been 
said and written on the subject, or that I can anticipate anything 
yet to be said by the eminent men whom we are to hear before the 
close of the debate. 

But this question is one of such vital importance to my State, 
and my own immediate constituents take so keen, so anxious, and 
so active an interest in its proper settlement that I feel constrained 
to express myself here in regard to it, however conscious I may 
be of my inability to fully cope with the great and intricate mat- 
ters involved in the discussion. While the district I have the 
honor to represent isnot by any means the most populous in 
the State of New York, yet its population is nearly as great as 
the aggregate population of three Western States which will 
have six votes in passing on this bill when it reaches the Sen- 
ate. It is a district that has given to the country two of the 
greatest Americans of the nineteenth century—Martin Van Bu- 
ren and Samuel J. Tilden: it exercises within its limits almost 
all the industries to which the country owes its wealth—agri- 
culture, manufacture, shipping; interests entitled to every con- 
sideration and respect. At the present moment its agriculture 
and its commerce are languishing, its factories are shutting 
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down, its mechanics and labo: men are suffering in enforced 
idleness, and their families are in want. 

This disiress is the result of the semipanic which has pre- 
vailed throughout the country for the past six weeks. It is the 
universal belief in my State that this panic has resulted largely, 
if not altogether, from the operation of the law which the b 
under consideration proposes to repeal. I was amazed when I 
heard the distinguished member from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] say 
that this punic is afactitious panic, manufactured by Wall street 
for the purpose of having Congress pass a measure that would 
demonetize silver. These attacks on Wall street are pure dema- 
gogism, and are unworthy so eminent and so upright a Demo- 
crat as the member from Missouri. These attacksare read with 
amazement in my State, where the operations of Wall street are 
known and understood and under constant observation. 

An attack on Wall street is an attack on the financial system 
of the country. Wall street is the savings bank of the nation. 
It is to Wall street that the various sections of the country send 
their loanable surplus, and from there that surplus is redistrib- 
uted throughout the country where capital is needed for the de- 
velopment of every industry. It is from Wall street that the 
silver men of the West procured the capital with which to open 
up their mines; and it is there they procured many millions of 
dollars to open up mines which they afterwards forgot to open up. 

It is curious that if Wall street is responsible for the prevail- 
ing panic that panic should have commenced in the West. Itis 
in the West that nearly all the great failures have taken place. 
It is there that great commercial houses, innumerable banks, 
and bankers have closed their doors; and it is to Wall street 
that those which still remain standing look for aid to save them 
from disaster. The greater part of the securities of the rail- 
roads of the United States are held in Wall street, if by Wall 
street ismeant the money centers of the East, New York, ton, 
and Philadelphia. Within the last three months those securi- 
ties have constantly been depreciating, until now >y beg down 
many hundreds of millions below the values they had last April. 

To say that the great financiers, the men most vitally and di- 
rectly interested in such matters, should deliberately undertake 
to create a panic by which such vast losses should accrue to 
them and their clients, seems to me a monstrous absurdity. I 
think, therefore, that these senseless attacks should be discon- 
tinued. They serve no useful Purpose; they do not enlighten us 
in regard to the questions we have to dispose of, and they tend 
to create a sectional feeling which every honest Representative 
should deplore. 


It makes very little difference, however, what may be the sec- 


tion from which the panic started and what may be the cause of 
it, except in so far as by regarding the cause we may ages 
the better be enabled to consider the wisest way out of it. As 
have said, in the East it is considered that the principal cause 
of this condition of things is the enforced purchase of silver b, 
the United States Treasury, pursuant to the Sherman act, an 
the consequent decrease in the quantity of gold held by the 
Government and by the banks of the country to meet our obli- 
gations which we have undertaken to pay in gold. $ 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WAN admits that every 
piece of paper money issued in this country to-day, every bond, 
every certificate, is to be redeemed in gold, and that we must 
procure the gold for their redemption. How it is possible we 
can pay these obligations in gold, in view of the rate at which 
gold has been leaving the country for the last six years, is some- 
thing which thus far nobody has undertaken toshow. Three 
times more gold has been taken out of the country during that 
period than has been imported, notwithstanding that in the mean- 
time the average balance of trade has been enormously in favor 
of the United States. 

The expert financiers of the country, men whose whole lives 
have been passed in studying these questions, who were led to 
study them not for the purpose of f the duties of a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, but because their most vital interests 
are involved in them, together with the interests of their clients 
and patrons—these men, whose opinions, it seems to me, are en- 
titled toas much weight as the opinions of the most eminent 
experts in this House, unanimously attribute this condition of 
things to the operation of the Sherman law. 

Statistics show that we will be unable to pay our obligations 
in gold if that law continues. They also show that the capitalists 
and investors in Europe who had placed their money in our se- 
curities, believe that we will be unable to meet our obligations 
and pay them in gold; and hence they have been disposing of 
their securities and getting rid of American stocks and bonds 
before the time comes when, as it is considered inevitable, the 
American Government and the American railroad companies 
will be unable to meet the demands made upon them, to fulfill 
their obligations by the payment of them in the coin which, 
3 capitalists and investors, is considered the only standard 

value. : 


It seems to me that the first thing for this House to do is to 
repeal the law which has brought about this distrust of Ameri- 
can securities. Whether silver shall be demonetized; whether 
we shall have a single standard or a double standard; whether 
the United States shall be monometallist or bimetallist, and, 
if bimetallist, what shall be the ratio between gold and silver 
and how the defects in the currency shall be remedied, are all 
questions which can be determined at the proper time. This 
extra session was not called for the purpose of determining all 
these questions. As the immediate cause of the distrust now 
prevai is the operation of the Sherman act, it wasfor the 
purpose of considering whether or not the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act should be repealed that the session was called, 
and the country regards that as the principal purposefor which 
this extra session is pending. 

The people of my section of the country are for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of that act absolutely and without condi- 
tion; and all these questions collateral to the main issue which 
have been raised here can be settled in due time. It may be 
that the re of the purchasing clause of this act is an insuffi- 


cient remedy, and will not bring the country back to the state of 


prosperity it was in ashorttimeago. But inasmuch as, whether 
rightly or wrongly, the people regard the operation of that clause 
as the main cause of the present distress, the first thing to dois 
to restore confidence by stopping its operation, and thereby at 
least take one step towards bringing the country back toasound 
financial condition. 

The main objection to the bill now before the House, raised by 
the gentleman from Missouri and those who think with him, is 
that the result will be to demonetize silver. That is the burden 
of their remarks, and they threaten to secede from the Demo- 
cratic party if the platform of the party in that respect is not 
adhered to. I have been unable to see upon what ground it is 
claimed by those gentlemen that the Democratic party seeks to 


demonetize silver. The operation of the Sherman act has been 


disastrous. The business men of the country, whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans, whether monometallists or bimetallists, 
are clamoring for its repeal; and it seems to me singularly un- 
fortunate that these ganeme who are acting with the gentle- 
man from Missouri should involve the simple question of repeal 
or nore by calling upon us to discuss their pet theories in 
re to silver and gold as standards of value. 

hese gentlemen may be right or they may be wrong in their 
ideas in regard to whether gold or silver should be kept upon a 
parity, and what may be the ratio of value between th 
this is not the time to consider such questions, The Democratic 
party is not seeking to demonetize silver because it seeks to re- 
peal an act which both Republicans and Democrats consider 
unjust and monstrous; and while the country is waiting for relief 
from this iniquitous measure these gentlemen are taking up the 
time and bewildering the country by raising questions, some of 
which are not disputed and all of which are out of place in this 
discussion, as bearing only slightly or collaterally on the main 
question to be considered. 
, Therearesomany people in this country and so many Represent- 
atives in Congress, among both Republicans and Democrats, op- 

to the demonetization of silver that the fears of the mem- 

r for Missouri in this respect are altogether unfounded. That 
gentleman undertakes to say that if this bill is passed it will be 
regarded by the ple of the country as a demonetization of 
silver, and that thereby the people of the vast regions west of 
the Mississippi will be deprived of the money to open up new 
railroads, to establish new factories, to operate new places of 
business, and to inaugurate new industries; that they will, in 
fact, be deprived of money and be ruined. . 

With all due pees to that distinguished gentleman, this talk 
seems to me absurd; and it would appear to me to be entitled to no 
consideration at all, if it did not come from a person of his weight 
and eminence. The capital necessary to build up the new indus- 
tries of the West must come from the East, and the East is clam- 
oring for the repeal of the law, the repeal of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] thinks will beggar the West. 
Is not the pros rity of the East largely dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the West? Has not Wall street vast sums of money in- 
vested in the West? Is not Wall street affected by financial dis- 
turbances in the West? Is not Wall street bound to uphold the 
West and to aid it whenever it is in financial distress, for itsown 
sake, if not for the sake of the West? 

How, then, can it be truthfully said that the Eastern Democrats, 
who represent the capital of the East, have been guilty of a 
trick upon the Democrats of the West and Southwest, in pre- 
senting the measure now before the House before tariff reform 
is brought forward for consideration? The business troubles 
of the country have an apparent cause, visible to every one. 
This cause should first be removed before other questions are 

ht up forconsideration; and it will be time enough for the 
gentleman from Missouri and those who think with him to con- 


em; but 
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demn the Democrats of the East when they put themselves upon 
record in this House, by the e e 8 of measures or oppos 
tion to measures presented by others, in contravention of the 
porgu of the Chicago platform. It does not appear that these 
gentlemen, who threaten the Democratic party with secession 
under certain contingencies, are op to the measure before 
the House, in so far as it repeals the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. 
entleman from Missouri, in his remarks, either directly 
or inp dly admitted over and over again that the Sherman 
act is bad in principle. He admits, for instance, that the value 
of silver, like that of every other commodity, should be gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand; and hence a law which 
compels the Government, without regard to the law of supply 
and demand, to purchase a certain quantity of agiven commodity 
is radically vicious. He failed to explain upon what principle 
he claims that we are bowing our necks meekly to the yoke of 
Wall street because we are seeking to repeal a law which the 
gentleman himself condemns. His principal argument, and the 
principal argument of all those who are of the same opinion, is 
that the demonetization ofsilver, which they assume will result 
from the passage of this act, will contract the currency to an 
extent that the conduct of the business of the West and the 
opening up of new enterprises in thatsection of the country will 
be no longer possible, and widespread ruin will be the result. 

In answer to this argument, it is sufficient to point out the 
condition of things at present in the principal money centres of 
the United States. At this moment banks in the city of New 

Vork of world-wide reputation, possessing assets which even in 
times like these are valued at from five hundred to a thousand 
cents on the dollar, have refused to honor the checks of their 
depositors by pa ing them in currency, without regard to the 
accounts of their ae itors. In other words, banks of undoubted 
responsibility, banks whose assets entitle them to claim that 

they are able to pay dollar for dollar with as much confidence 
as the United States can claim that they are able to pay dollar 
for dollar of their bonds, have in effect suspended payment by 
Spee of alack of currency to meet the demands made upon 
em, : 

Tf this condition of things has taken place at this date, when 
silver has not been demonetized, when the Democrats of the East 
have not yet acted ina manner to lead these gentlemen to believe 
that they are going to go back on their platform pledges, and 
when this has apparently been brought about by the operation 
of a law which these gentlemen concede to be unjust, yet place 
obstaclesin the way ofits repeal, itis plainly a deduction suggested 
by common sense, without regard to financial learning, that, as- 
suming, as it seems to have been generally assumed, that the 
great 3 institutions of the city of New York have been 
restricted in their operation by reason of a lack of currency 
in consequence of this obnoxious law, no worse condition of 
things can happen if the law is repealed; and the repeal, if it 
will at least restore confidence to that section of the country 
which has in its possession the largestamount of the currency of 
the country, that much will be gained by its repeal, that confidence 
will be restored in the East and reflected back upon the Westin 
amanner that must effectually, if it will accomplish nothing 
else, at least stop the disasters which are occurring in the West 
from day to day. 

The t is suffering from a lack of currency arising from the 
operation of the Sherman bill. The gentleman from Missouri 
anticipates that if the bill is repealed without restriction there 
will be a lack of currency in the West. The East is appealing 
to Congress to remedy an evil already existing, and this gentle- 
man opposes their demand from an anticipation of an evil that 
may never exist; and if, instead of attacking the East and the 
so-called agencies of the money kings of Lombard street, this 
gentleman and those who think like him would comprehend that 
the United States is not only a political entity but a financial 
entity too, and that what is injurious to one section must neces- 
sarily reflect back injuriously on the other, they must come to 
the conclusion that it is just as necessary for the prosperity of 
the West that the East should be contented with the financial 
condition of things and the laws by which they are governed as 
the West itself; and they will then find it easy to come to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to the prosperity of all sections 
that the East and the West should be in accord on questions of 
the character now before us. And wherea difference of opinion 
might-arise it is respectfully submitted that it is that section of 
the country which has the money to expend that should be first 
considered rather than that section of the country which has not 
1 money, but which looks to the other as the source of its cap- 


The question which presents itself, therefore, it seems to me, 
is this: Both the East and the West, with the exception of the 
few owners of silver mines, agree that the act which the bill be- 


fore the House in effect shall repeal is a vicious bill, largely if 
not fe responsible for the disasters under which the 
country is suffering. The East asks that the bill shall be re- 
pealed. The West concedes that it ought to be repealed, but 
should be repealed with restrictions and provisos. The East 
says that it is necessary, in order that we shall recover stability, 
that the repeal shall take place at once. These. gentlemen from 
the West say: No; you must consider these other questions at 
the same time.” And in the meanwhile hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of mechanics and laborers are obliged to be idle, 
values are decreasing or are being wiped out altogether, so that 
widespread distress is suffered by widows and orphans and by 
institutions whose income is derived from the various industries 
that are affected by this confusion. While the two parties are 
haggling, not over principles, but over questions of expediency, 
the people are suffering losses that they can never recover. 

These very gentlemen who raise the cry against Wall street 
are playing into the hands of professional speculators; they are 
hale fo out the values on the property of permanent investors 
and throwing their seung and their savings into the hands of 
speculators; who will absorb to themselves the results of the ben- 
eficial legislation which will ultimately be carried out, but which 
is now delayed in order that we may listen to the harangues of 
theorists, of men governed perhaps by principle, but who have 
no money at stake, and who are playing to the galleries when 
they ought to take a broad and liberal view of the interests of 
the whole country, and act in accordance with the dictates of 
patriotism and common sense. 

It may be asked: If this bill is repealed what shall we do with 
these questions that have been raised by those who are op osed 
to its repeal without restrictions? These gentlemen provide the 
answer themselves, viz: The practice adopted by the ‘most ex- 
perienced governments of Europe, namely, the appointment of 
commissions composed of the most intelligent and expert finan- 
ciers of their respective countries, to whom shall be committed 
the task of finding an answer to the questions presented. This 
is what should be done here. Let us repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. Let us appoint a com: ion com- 
posed of the most eminent persons in this House and the Senate, 
and of the various interests outside Congress to be affected by 
such matters. 

Let them investigate and report their conclusions, and thus 
we may be enabled to get an intelligent idea as to what should 
be done for the purpose of maintaining the parity between gold 


and silver, of ascertaining whether or not an international agree- 


ment may not be reached by the nations affected, and a currency 
created and maintained at once staple and elastic, and such as 
will command the confidence of the country and the world. 
Thus, at least, we shall restore confidence. We shall bring from 
the safes and the safe-deposit vaults the currency which has 
been taken from the banks within the last six weeks, and this 
money, once more finding its natural course in the channels of 
commerce, will place our banks in a normal condition, will open 
up our factories, our mines, and set our various industries once 
again in motion. And a wise and conservative Congress, with- 
out regard to party affiliations, considering the subsequent ques- 
tions, not in the face of a panic, but under the nor condition 
of things which the natural prosperity of the country warrants, 
will find the remedy for all the evil suggested, and find an an- 
swer to all the questions raised by those who are to-day present- 
ing obstacles to the fulfillment of the desires of the business 
people in all sections of this country—that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act shall be repealed. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I stand here in a 
position peculiar and perplexing. I do not quite agree with the 
parties on either side of theHouse. Idonotagree with the uno- 
metallists of the gold stripe, nor with the unometallists of the 
silver stripe; for I am a bimetallist, and as such I shall vote for 
the re of the eee clause of the Sherman law. 

I shall vote for the repeal, because the law is vicious of itself, 
based on a wrong principle, has defeated the object which its 
friends assumed it would attain, and is a bar to that international 
monetary agreement, which, in my judgment, in the condition 
that England has placed herself by her blundering Indian policy, 
will otherwise be brought about. Whenever that bar be re- 
moved, when the countries of the world agree upon a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, then we may safely coin, not the dollar 
of our fathers, which never was in any great amount, but the 
silver and gold of our fathers. But when I vote for the repeal of 
the law I do not vote for it for a moment holding that it will be 
a panacea for our ills, for its repeal will not restore that confl- 
dence which we lack if unaccompanied by other measures. 

I have a great respect for the opinion of the President of the 
United States. I have read his message; but I have read it be- 
tween the lines. Iam satisfied that he is actually and really a 
bimetallist, whenever we can return to our old system without 
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injury to the public and without debasing the dollar, Iam not 
in the confidence of the President; I do not know him _person- 
ally; I have no favors to ask of him, because in my district, hap- 
ily, there are very few place-hunters; but I have confidence from 
is record in his sagacity and honor, and I think him sagacious 
enough to know th t the mere repeal of this measure will not 
reach the causes of the present disaster; and I have such con- 
fidence in his honor that I believe at the proper time, so far as 
he is concerned, he will redeem every pledge of the platform, 
and these attacks made upon him in this House are ill-timed and 
unjust. 
have this to say: That not only is the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act not the most potent factor in producing the present 
commercial distress, but, on the contrary, it has been conserva- 
tive, the only silver lining to the dark cloud, as I shall proceed 
to show in ine few minutes I shall consume of the time of the 
House. 

Look back into the history of this country. Remember that 
in 1815 we had a panic. We had a lull the next year, followed 
in 1817 by another and greater panic. Twenty years after, in 
1835 and 1837, we had the same. Twenty years later, in 1855 and 
1857, we had another. In 1873 it lea two years, but twenty 
years after 1873 we have the same condition of things. 

The remote occasions which we are apt to lose sight of in these 
panics are plain enough. They are to be found in the overtrad- 

and overspeculating of the pene and we become optimists; 
aan as Americans, rush into me ods and channels of profit 
which the foreigner does not rush in, or approaches with great 
caution. 

The result is disastrous. We fail to note the remote occasions 
but merely look at the causes; and you can easily see what are 
the causes of this disaster—the many causes. e purchasing 
clause was one, but among the other causes one seems to have 
been lost sightof inthis House. In 1890 our friends, the enemy, 
created a new tariff policy by regrading the duties on imports. 
We were told that that would check importation, that it would 
build up a home market, that it would make American industries 
prosperous. 

The ple of the country did not think so, and what has hap- 
pened has justified them. Mark you, in 1891 there was an in- 
crease of importations. That was natural enough. Importers 
were rushing in to secure the advantage of low duties. But in 
1892 it seemed that what the friends of the tariff had claimed 
for it had come to pass, for in that year there were of imports 
only $827,000,000, while there were of exports $1,030,000,000. 
There was a balance of trade in our favor of $203,000,000. 

Now, that looked very charming, but in 1893 the importations 
rose to the enormous amount, unprecedented in our history, of 
$941,000,000, and the exports shrunk so that there was a balance 


of trade against us of $94,000,000, making a totalin the two years 
of $297,000,000, change. There is one of the causes of your pres- 
ent distress. But the immediate and the greatest cause lay in 


the action of the national banks. 

In 1882 there were $352,000,000 of national-bank currency. The 
banks began to contract, to put on the screws regularly 8 
year, aud in 1892 they had contracted their currency 8185, 000,000. 
Against that, fortunately, so far as the actual deficiency of cur- 
Fees | was concerned, came in the only good result that ever 
could be credited to the Sherman law; it gave us one hundred 
and forty-five millions of currency, leaving the actual deficiency 
ony forty millions. 

ow, it was this contraction, going on steadily, which the peo- 
ple saw at first without consideration, then with careful thought, 
and finally with alarm, that prođuced the hoarding of money. 
That hoarding withdrew large amounts from the banksand placed 
them with the safe-deposit companies, and among the masses of 
the people savings were withdrawn from the banks and placed 
between mattresses and behind looking-glasses and in other like 
places of concealment. 

That is what has produced the currency famine under which 
we are suffering to-day, and it is for that reason that the farmers 
of the West and the South—and I do not blame them for getting 
wild when they think of it—have lost millions of dollars by the 
fall of prices, being unable to get currency to move their cro 
to the seaboard until the prices became so low and beggarly 
that John Buli began to come in with his gold. Mr. Speaker, 
what we want are remedies for these evils, practical remedies. 

Now that you have thousands and thousands of men out of 
work, with hunger threatening them and their families, now 
that you hear the cry of ‘bread or blood,” and when you know 
that it is based on real suffering and is no mere braggadocio on 
the part of these desperate men, you have got to resort to some 
other measures besides the re of this law. With it, supple- 
mentarily or conjunctively, you have to do it. I am no doctor of 
finance. There are a great many gentlemen in the country 
who write D. F. after their names, but I am not ambitious of 
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Sore that, because I have sometimes found that the letters do not 
stand with the populace for ‘‘doctor of finance,” but are taken 
to mean two other words which I should notcare to have applied 
tome. [Laughier.] 2 

But, while we have two physicians quarreling over the pa- 
tient, while the whole country is in the condition of a sick man 
who is moribund, while Dr. Gold Bug, on the one side, says that 
the only way to relieve the patient from his sufferings is to ad- 
minister the gold cure, and Dr. Free Coinage, on the other side, 
tells us that he never will recover unless he gets large doses of 
silver—while this controversy between the doctors is going on 
the patient is dying, or at least his strength is sinking; he 
needs tonics, and I think that under the circumstances an ir- 
regular practitioner may be pardoned for coming in with nos- 
trums. . Therefore, if I may hive the privilege, I 
will suggest what I would do had I the power of controlling the 
legislation of this House. 

In the first place I would not repeal absolutely the tax on the 
State banks, as has been suggested, I see, in the other House of 
Congress, but I would make this provision. In my own State of 
New Jersey, and I believe in New York and other States, re- 
cently in Georgia and North Carolina, laws have been enacted 
by which no bank can issue notes without providing a basis for 
their redemptlon in bonds, approved by the governor and the 
financial officers of the State. From that New Jersey law the 
national-bank system was borrowed, and it is as good a law to- 
day as it was then. 

‘herefore had I the power I would pass a law providing that 
when banks of any State gave sufficient security for their cur- 
rency, so as to avoid the danger of inflicting wild-cat or red-dog 
upon us any more; that when they provided such security to the 
satisfaction of the Comptroller of the Currency, and it was duly 
certified and approved by him, the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be empowered and directed to cause to be paid a rebate 
of 85 per cent of the 10 per cent tax, thus placing the State banks 
on a level as to taxation with the national banks. 

I would do that in order to hold a rod over the national banks, 
who are now making the Treasury work night and day in order 
that there may be brought back some of the money they have 
withdrawn from circulation. Furthermore, I would hare all the 
bullion in the Treasury that was not there to meet absolute obli- 
gations, coined—not into dollars (whose legal-tender power I 
would not disturb), but into half-dollars of the present weight 
2 fineness. For mark you, there are currencies and curren- 
cies. 

The currency of everyday life, the currency of trade, is a cur- 
rency mainly of tokens. Its intrinsic value is of very little con- 
sequence. To-day two half-dollars do not contain as much silver 
as one standard dollar, but do you know any man outside of a 
lunatic ves (a did you ever find a man anywhere, who when 
you offered him two half-dollars in purchase of goods would say 
to you, My dear sir, there is too little silver in these; give me 
a standard dollar.” ‘These coins come into your hands and they 
go just as the filthy, disease-breeding notes do; nobody looks at 
them. How many of you have circulated counterfeited notes 
without knowing it? I have no doubt I have been within ran, 
of the penitentiary unwittingly a dozen times in my life. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I would also prohibit the issue of any Treasury note 
or other noninterest-bearing obligation under the denomination 
of five dollars. 

With these measures you would at once bring relief in the 
way of currency, and you would give confidence by the repeal 
of this purchasing power. Of course we want in this country, 
as in every country, a system by which we can regulate the cur- 
rency according to the needsof the 5 and it as desired 
and contract it if n I do not know of any better mode 
of solving that problem than that which was first suggested, I 
believe, by the late President Garfield, and which hes been 
adopted, I understand, by a distinguished member of this House; 
that is, that the holder of a United States bond shall be author- 
ized to take it to the Treasury and receive United States notes 
for it, the interest ceasing from that moment, and when he has 
no more occasion for the money shall be allowed to come back 
and buy his bond at the same rate at which he sold it. I think 
this would be a very excellent thing conjunctively or as a sup- 
plement to the other measures. 

But I tell you plainly—and you know I have not indulged in 
crimination or recrimination, because I think with the present 
distress around us anything of that kind isa very bad thing to 
do—something like Nero fiddling while Rome was burning—I say 
plainly that if in the present temper of the public you adjourn this 
Congress without the repeal of the purchasing clause or repeal- 
ing it, withoutsupplementary legislation to relieve the wants and 
distresses of the public and to restore confidence, I tell you plainly 
you will hear from the people in thunder tones. [Applause.] 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish I could convey to you 
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and to the House the f of profound diffidence with which 
I rise to speak on this question. I do not envy any man his tem- 
r, though I may envy him his courage, who could rise and ad- 
the House of Representatives of the United States for the 
first time with a feeling of confidence and boldness and security 
in himself. It must be, it can not but be, a frightening and de- 
penne task for the moment. It is not merely respect to my 
istinguished colleagues who have been here, some of them, for 
many years—it is not merely the memory of the great men who 
have spoken actually within these walls that overwhelms me, 
but there comes to me, Mr. Speaker, the thoughtof those whose 
honor and whose fame is dearer to me than my own, who 
ke in that old Hall that is now filled with the statues of the 
8 dead, and the fear that I may not say what is worth 
of those whom I have known and loved, who spoke there of old, 
that makes me feel like taking my seat before you in the very 
instant that I arise. 

I ought, as a new member, to ask the indulgence of those 
around me. ButI see how readily it is given. I have already 
found out in these few days that this House is ready with the 
utmost generosity and kindness to receive every new member 
and to make him feel like one of yourselves. And I think in 
behalf of the new members that this confidence is not misplaced. 
I think that the new members whom we have already heard from 
8 this question have shown that they are worthy of their posi- 


n. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] who spoke second 
in this debate, my friend from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] who 
represented the banking interest and who showed in his speech 
that the genius and enterprise of the bankers are not greater than 
their honor and their candor, my colleague from Massachusetts 
IMr. MCCALL] who represents the district in which Harvard 
College stands, and who, although nota graduate of Harvard, 
has peeved himself thoroughly worthy to speak for the district 
in which that college stands—all these new members have shown 
on this floor that they are wor of the indulgence that the 
House has so kindly extended to them. 

Ihave to ask greater indulgence than those members, Mr. 
Speaker. I have had absolutely no oe in legislative 
life. This is not only the first time I address this House; it is 
the first time that I stand at my to speak to any legislative 
assembly whatever; and I say fairly to the more experienced 

tlemen here, I am not their master or their equal or any- 
ting like it in legislative fence. It is perfectly possible for any 
old member here, by judicious questions and well-thought-out 
interruptions, to deposit me in a cavity out of which I should 
find it difficult to rise. [Laughter. they will allow me, 
therefore, to make my first effort without resorting to those en- 
tirely parliamentary methods of debate, perhaps I shall be able 
tolearn under their experienced tuition to bother and be both- 
ered as well as the oldest member here. 

And I feel another difficulty, sir, which many members, I 
think, must have already felt—that long before I rose my 
has been spoken a t many times over. The work was begun 
by my friend from land [Mr. RAYNER], in front of whom I 
have the honor to have a seat. He made a fa sige in the first 
quarter of an hour that he spoke. The work was taken up after 
him 3 friends from New York, by my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER], who has the reputation of reng almost as great 
a “crank” as I am myself [laughter]; and finally my friend from 
Florida [Mr. COOPER] made exactly my speech in exactly so 
many words. And I was delighted to think of it because he, 

from the orange groves of Florida which my father, when 
I was a child, taught me to think bore the very best oranges in 
the world, made exactly the same s ; he pictured exactly 
the same condition of financial suffering; he showed exactly the 
same distress among all classes, and he drew from it the same 
inference that I do, representing the old Bay State. 

And I am delighted to find that Massachusetts and the extreme 
Southern State of Florida, that the neighborhood of Boston and 
the Bex preies of St. Augustine, are suffer in the same 

and see the same remedy for their distress. the extreme 
South and the extreme Northeast shake hands over this ques- 
Soe. T an sare there can be no doubt that we are both in the 

t. 
ow, sir, these gentlemen and many others haye presented 
in a most eloquent and learned way the entire argument as it is 
derived from books, as it is derived from financial experience, 
for the repeal of this clause of the Sherman law; and on the 
other side the gentlemen who are opposed to the repeal of this 
section, or who favor the free coinageof silver under one ratio or 
another, or who favor a return to the Bland-Alli law, have 


presented their economic views and ar ts at great length 
at great length, sir, and with great ability, and I doubt not with 
great honesty. I should be to contest the honesty of 


the views of any man who is opposed to me. I only claim in be- 


half of myself and of those whom I represent that we shall be 
credited with the same honesty of purpose when we advocate the 
repeal of these clauses and when we oppose the free coinage of 
silver that they claim for themselves. 

I believe that this argument has been stated too often on both 
sides for the necessity of repeating it. At all events, sir, noone 
need expect a repetition of these argumentsfrom me. Noone 
need suppose that I get up here as amaster of economic science; 
that I have studied a great many books on the silver question, 
and other economic subjects, and can lay them on my desk and 
turn to the dog’s-eared pages. It is nothing of the kind. I pre- 
tend to no mastery of financial science. can only give my 
views of the immediate necessity from what circumstances, that 
are open to every man to see, have forced upon me. I can only 
come here and vote as my constituents tell me, because I agree 
with them and I believe that they are right. 

These arguments are well enough, sir, at certain times. If 
Congress had met at its ordinary time of meeting, on the first 
Monday in December; if we were called on then to prepare a 
plan to settle the Seton of finances in the United States per- 
manently, or even for many years, the arguments to convince one 
side or the other would no doubt be in p „for the questions 
to be considered should be heard and discussed at length. But 
we have been called together for a purpose; not that purpose. 
We have been called together for no discussion. We have come 
here to act. From the moment that Mr. Cleveland began his 
Administration the financial distress began to prevail through- 
out the land. 

It got worse and worse, and presently a popular demand arose 
that Congress should be called together earlier than the usual 
time for the purpose of applying an immediate legislative rem- 
edy to the distress that has been pressing upon us. The con- 
stituency I represent, the section of country I re nt, has 
heard all of these thi discussed before. It has heard the 
arguments of the free silver men, of the bimetallists, and of the 
gold monometallists. It has read them, it has pondered upon 
them; and now, having formed its opinion, it comes and calls on 
Congress to take hold, an immediate hold, and, in a case of press- 
ing need like this, to apply an immediateremedy; and then, later 
on, when we have had time for more discussion, we can consider 
more effectively what is to be the permanent treatment of this 
great subject. 

The President, Mr. Speaker, has responded to the call ably. 
The President as the great Executive of this great country has 
come up manfullyand nobly to the full mark of his duty, as when 
did he ever fail todo? And now, having done his duty in a way 
to call forth the admiring remarks from newspapers of every 
party, and in every part of the country, he leaves it to us to take 

old of this great question, to take hold of it and apply a remedy. 
Now, sir, I repeat, the people want action and that immediately. 
But how? ho are the people? Why, sir, as nearas Ican make 
it out every Representative in this House is firmly convinced 
that his constituency is the people, that whatever his constitu- 
ency want the people want, and that the wish of every other 
member is a matter of no consequence, but that if he could poll 
them, the people, they would agree with the very constituency 
he hi represents. 

That is fair enough, sir; I am not pyra any member who 
thinks that his constituency is the whole people. But this is 
what I claim, that my constituency has just as much right to be 
considered the whole people as any other man’s constituency in 
the United States. 

It is very easy to call hard names, Mr. President—Mr. Speaker, 
to be Mr. President. [Laughterand applause.— Mr. OUTHWAITE 
in the chair.] Most unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the English 
language, like every other ingangs spoken, is richer in terms 
of vituperation than in 3 er substantives, and if anybody 
has firmly determined that he will ransack the Bible, and Shakes- 
peare, and Byron, and the variety of anonymous writers for 
vituperative epithets to apply to anybody who differs with him, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to find a stock of them. 

I am determined, sir, to take no such course. Hard words have 
been thrown at Massachusetts in this discussion. The old Bay 
State has been ae. toa great many old and to a great many 
new taunts; and I have been wondering when the burning of 
witches was to come in, for I thought it must come sooner or 
later. [Laughter.] Perhaps the antagonists of Massachusetts 
Ravo fonsi out by this time that we never burned any witches 
at 

But, sir, would it not be nice now to geta Massachusetts man, 
a sup rof Mr. Cleveland, to reply to the hard things that 
have said? Would it not be nice, if a man was elected on 


the Democratic ticket from Massachusetts, and at the same time 
was voting with the Republicans of Massachusetts—would it not 
be nice, by a series of hard names, to com 
his feet in sharp reply, and either off 


that man to rise to 
his colleagues in the 
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Democratic perty or else offend his colleagues in New England 


whowere all stan together? There sgain is another cavity 
in which I dọ not intend to be đeposited, Speaker. [Laugh- 
ter.] Massachusetts can afford not to reply to attacks. Massa- 
chusetts has been called hard names for considerably more than 
ahundred yey and when many of the States that she has helped 
to settle and to build up and bring forward were a howling wil- 
derness. They are not a wilderness now, but I sometimes think 
some howling comes from them. [Laughter.] 

But we do not intend to reply to these hard names. Massa- 
chusetts men intend, in their pry or out of their ty, to go 
on and do what they believe is for the interests of the whole 
country, and they believe that in time the whole country will 
come around to their opinion. 

But, sir, it is not right, in this Congress of the United States, 
this attemptto set up section against section and quarter against 
quarter, and to be ting of the South and West as if they were 
something opposed to New England and the Middle States. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, these very gentlemen who use that lan- 
guage appeal to our patriotism. They eall upon us to stand for 
America against Europe. They ask us to tain pure Amer- 
ican independent theories against the opinions of foreign coun- 
tries. And how are they going to have a united America against 
Purope or against Asia or against Africa? How are they 7 going 
to e every American act with his brothers if they p 
in the next sentence to array the South and West against New 
Sepang, and try to show that the Union is divided against it- 
self? Weare not divided against ourselves, Mr. S er. Mas- 
sachusetts is not the enemy of the South and the West. She is 
their friend and their sister. i 

Why, sir, the people of my State are crowding to the exhibi- 
tion at Chicago. They delight to see that that great city has 
the wealth and the power and the will to attract to her white 
halls on her new and better Venice the delighted spectators from 
every country of the world. No State rejoices in that exhibi- 
tion more than Massachusetts does, and she is proud of it, be- 
cause she remembers that when Chicago sank in the flames, she 
assisted the starving citizens with immediate aid; and when 
Chicago began to arise from her ashes, her capital helped that 
glorious city to revive; and every man from Boston takes a per- 
sonal pride when he walks along the avenues of that magnificent 
city and feels that he is as much at home there as he is in his 
own New England. 8 

No, sir, you can not make us quarrel with you. We will not 
do it, no matter how much we may differ in opinions. 

Just so, I do not like this trying to set class against class; the 


cor man against the rich man, the debtor class against the cred-. 


tor class. It isa cardinal principle of the Democracy that there 
are and can be no classes in this country. 

Most of the gentlemen who have spoken in this debate have 
informed the House very carefully that they were bimetallists, 
or monometallists, silver monometallists, or gold monometallists. 

I wish to announce, Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of my re- 
marks, and to have it remembered in any remarks that in the 
future I may have the honor of offering to this House, that Iam 
not an! ist” at all. Iam not attached toany ‘‘ism.” Ibelieve the 
city of Boston and the country around it is supposed to be rife in 
“isms.” I believe there is a theory that all the “isms” that 
ever existed in the world spong i. the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. I have the honor to live e city of Quincy, and that, I 
believe, has produced more cranks than any other city of the 
same size in the United States. [Laughter.] And among those 
cranks it produced two Presidents of the United States, who were 
born and whose bones are buried there. 

But, sir, Iam not an ist.“ Ihave no views on the subject of 
currency that I am not perfectly willing to change if the eircum- 
stances of the nation require me to. It is entirely in vain to 
settle the issues of the present by appeals to what Mr. Jef- 
ferson or Gen. Hamilton thought in 1792, or what Mr. Madison 
thought in 1816, or what Mr. Webster thought in 1835, or what 
Secretary Carlisle thought in 1878. The question is what we 
need now. The question is what the present circumstances re- 
quire to heal the present wounds, and then at the proper time 
we will try to restore the patient to health. I should like on 
that point to remind my friends from the Southern States, all 
the way from North Carolina and Texas, of certain incidents in 


the life of John C. Calhoun, 

Mr. John C. Calhoun was a great friend of the later United 
States Bank. He was op to the policy of Gen. Jackson 
on finance, and stood side by side with New land and Penn- 
Sylvania in those discussions. In the year 1838, when ny prees 
crisis of 1837 had turned men’s shone hts as they never per- 
haps been turned before to the question of the circulating medi- 
um, the bill commonly called the subtreasury bill was brought 
8 by Mr. Van Buren's Administration and those in 
confidence. 


Mr, Calhoun, who had hitherto been known as an opponent of 
that policy, came forward and supported the subtreasury policy 
of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration. It caused profound grief 
in the hearts of his friends. Mr. Webster, in thatancient Cham- 
ber, expressed in termsof affectionate banter his regret that the 
Senator from South Carolina had changed sides. 

Well, sir, time went on. The National Bank of the United 
States that Mr. Calhoun formerly favored went entirely out of 
public favor, and is utterly a dead thing, a mere matter of his- 
tory, at the present day. The subtreasury bill, which became 
an act, and was then, I believe, repealedand renacted - that sub- 
treasury system that Mr. Calhoun advocated in 1838—became the 
law of the land, and is practically the law of the land to thisday. 
The fears and hopes of its enemies and friends alike proved fal- 
lacious. Now, was Mr. Calhoun to be taunted with his former 
views? Will anybody say Mr. Calhoun was not honest, when 
the fact that he was an honest statesman was proved by the con- 
fession of his opponents. Will anybody say that Mr. Calhoun 
was not an able man? Why, he was a statesman of the first 
order of genius; but he thought in 1838 that a thing was right 
that he did not think was right in 1833. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the way of every great statesman who 
has had influence and authority in the United States. It is not 
by tying yourself down toa particular platform and particular 
utterance that you will be a great man; it is not by F eed a 
theory and sticking to it through all the revolutions of e; it 
is not by tying yourself to the anchor that you will be saved 
when shipwreck is impending; it is by noting which way the 
gale blows, andsetting yoursailand helm like theskilfull mariner, 
that the ship can be guided in the right direction. 

Now, in this case I can only vote as my peoplesay. I can only 
follow their instructions, I may say their orders, when I agree 
with them, and I believe they are right. - 

If the gentseman from Pennsylvania 7 — SIBLEY] is correc 
in his new census of the United States; if there are 67,000,000 of 
people who want the free coinage of silver and only 24,000 who 
wish the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act [laughter]; if it isreally true that this overwhelming, 
this uncounted majority of the people are erying and clamoring 
for the free coinage of silver at the same ratio, and are opposed to 
the immediate and unconditional repeal of the Sherman I 
would like to know how in New England we have managed to 
over 20 Congressional districts were all the votes that elected 
all the members to seats to come from his side of the case? I 
have heard threats—I can not help calling them threats—from 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who 
spoke early in the debate, that every member of Congress, every 
Democratic member of Congress, who voted for the proposition 
of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] would lose 
his seat in the storm of public indignation, if I understood him 
correctly. I have not been able to read his speech. 

Why, sir,every member from our part of the country, elected 
by constituencies as large, as intelligent, as thoughtful, as hon- 
est, as progressive, and as orderly as any in the United States, 
would sweep in indignation from his seat every member of Con- 
gress who did not vote for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
manact. Now, sir, the district which I represent, the Seventh 
Massachusetts, is one that, although it is very small in acreage— 
and I believe that the acres of Massachusetts are as broad as the 
broad acres in Colorado of which we heard in the debate; I be- 
lieve thereare just as many square feet in the acre in Massachu- 
setts as there are in Colorado, and yet the population if figured 


out would show that we raise more men to an acre in Massachu- 


setts—I believe that the population of my district is practically 
a unit upon this question. 

That population, sir, is as varied in its industries and its char- 
acter as any. It contains the city of Lynn, a city of 60,000 peo- 
ple, the head of the leather industry of the country,and now 
also the head of the electric manufacturing interest of the coun- 
try. That city attracts to its works laborers from every part of 
the world, laborers from every country of the earth, who are at- 
tracted by its liberal wages and by the high and generous prin- 
ciples on which its establishments are conducted. There arein 
that district a comparatively small number of great, rich capi- 
talists; there are a very large number of men whoare bettering 
themselves, who are rising from straitened means to moder- 
ate means and from moderate means to wealth, and it contains a 
vast population of laboring men who depend for their living on 
their daily wages. These are our creditor class. 

If there is a creditor class in this country, it is the day labor- 
ers in the great manufacturing establishments, it is the small 
tradesmen that they employ, it is the physicians they have to 
send for, it is the salaried teachers, who take care of their chil- 
dren in schools; it is those people who ure gradually piling up 
from day to day with their pint daily wages the sa that 
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they put into the banks, that are the creditor class of the coun- 
try, and they depend upon sound finances for their living. 

The state of the case as presented by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. COOPER] is precisely the case that prevails in my dis- 
trict. The ordinary wages are stopped, the ordinary collections 
are stopped; the professional men, the small traders, the labor- 
ing men, are all as much in want of money as any of the agricul- 
tural clients of 51 friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY.] 
Aye, sir, I shall call him my friend. I will not reply to his hard 
language about Massachusetts. I received my name from the 
family of a Pennsylvania lady whose name was Sibley, and I 
would not for a moment saya hard thing against him. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, my manufacturing constituents, my profes- 
sional constituents, my laboring constituents, my seafaring con- 
stituents, are united inascribing their distress to the purchasing 
clausesof the Shermanact. They are united, rightly or wrongly, 
in the belief that Congress has gone beyond its true powers. 
Congress is revon by the Constitution the power ‘‘to coin money, 
to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin;” but regulat- 
ing the value does not mean undertaking to create value, or, 

oing beyond sound regulation, to give money a value that it 

oes not possess. They feel that Congress has put our coinage 
on an unstable base. They feel that they can not depend from 
. to day on what the value of the silver certificate will be. 

t may be redeemable in gold at this moment. It may be, as 
we are told, at this moment at a premium at certain business 
centers. But how long that will last, how long the silver cer- 
tificate will be as good as the gold certificate, my constituents 
are utterly unable to determine, and they call upon Congress 
for what they believe is the immediate remedy—not the future 
remedy, Mr. Speaker; I do not say that. I do not pretend to 
say, I do not believe, that the repeal of these clauses of the 
Sherman law will settle this question as to the money of the 
United States. The financial system of the United States has 
got to be recast. It has got to be recast carefully and thought- 

ully. ~ 

But that is not the work for which we are here now. That is 
work for the regular session of Congress. My constituents tell 
me that they want these clauses repealed immediately, to see 
how that will work. They believe that law to be the immediate 
cause of the distress, and they say that when this repeal shall 
have been in operation a few months it will then be time to take 
up the great question and to settle what the future destinies of 
gold and silver are tobe. And why do they believe that, Mr. 
Speaker? Because they are convinced that the United States— 
is it are“ or is?“ Justice Fields says it is are,“ but others 
say it is is —they are convinced that the United States is only 
one nation in the sisterhood of nations. 

They believe that we are subject to international laws as well 
as national laws. 

Just as surely, Mr. Speaker, as the Gulf Stream, which is 
warmed by the churning in the basin of the Gulf of Mexico, affects 
the climate on the extreme coast of Norway, just as surely as 

the two hemispheres are bound together by physical laws and the 
climate of one affects the climate of the other, just so surely 
the productions, the exchanges, the wages, the financial life of 
the United States are affected by those of Europe, of Asia, and 
of Australia; and itis no use talking of our standing outside, 
whatever our independence and our greatness may be. Weare 
told that we must not be the slaves of England, dependent on 
England in our financial relations. That is just why I want the 
purohashig clauses of the Sherman act repealed. Itis because I 
o not want to be at the command of English financiers that I 
do not want the Treasury to get below its gold reserve and be 
reduced toa condition of silver monometallism, for then we should 
indeed be the slave of foreign finance. 

We can do nothing with the nations until we go into the sis- 
terhood of nations on the common principles which all nations 
are adopting, one after another, in asure and never varying suc- 
cession. hen we do that, then, and not until then, can we 
pretend to be one among them and to work with them. Butwe 
are told that this is against the Declaration of Independence. 
New England, we are told, has forgotten the Declaration of 
Independence. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that if 
that document were read here it would be strange tosome of us. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I had an 1 that New England had 
taken some part in forming the Declaration of Independence. I 
had an impression that John Adams had had a good deal to do 

with forcing it upon the unwilling representatives from the State 
of Pennsylvania, who were doubtful of the propriety of the meas- 
ure. [Laughterand applause.] No,sir;no,sir! Itis these gen- 
tlemen who have forgotten where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence put us. It did not put us outside the sisterhood of nations. 
It did not put us on another planet. It did not explode this 


earth and make a collection of little asteroids, on one of which 
the United States should be set, and on another Africa. It put 
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us among the nations of the eurth, then as the weakest, destined 
to be the strongest, but still as one of them. 

It begins with an ayowal of “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind;” it ends by saying, We will regard Englishmen as 
we regard the inhabitants of other nations—enemies in war; in 
peace, friends.” Why, sir, those who wish the free coinage of 
Silver will not regard England as either a friend or an enemy; 
they will not have either peace or war with her; they want to 
preserve a sullen sort of armed neutrality, and not have any- 
thing to do with her if they can help it in one way or another. 
That is not the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Speaker; that 
is not the position that John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and 
the representatives from the South put usin when we were all 
East and there was no West, or Center, or Pacific Slope in the 
country at all. 

In the Revolution, Mr. Speaker, were we ashamed of foreign 
nations? Were we determined to work out our independence 
by ourselves? Would we have nothing to do with “the effete 
monarchies of Europe?” My remembrance is that the proud 
and independent United States were uncommonly glad when a 
Bourbon king gave them some troops to help them in the crown- 
ing victory at Yorktown. No, sir: we are one among the nations, 
and we must take warning and advice from their example. 

It has been said correctly to-day and on previous days that 
some nationsare on a gold basis, that others are on a silver basis, 
and that others are endeavoring to keep up bimetallism. Be it 
so. But what has been the historic tendency? What is the road 
on which nations have generally advanced? Have they not gen- 
erally been going in the directionof gold? Have they not shown 
what they regarded as the better way by abandoning silver after 
they had used it? And suppose there are silver nations, Mr. 
Speaker; is it with the silver nations that the United States de- 
sires to be ranked? Do such nations furnish the model for free 
and indepsndent countries? China, the Argentine Republic 
Peru—are those the nations which we wish to make our models 

Why, sir, we heard to-day in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that Russia—silver Russia—had done so much 
for the cultivation of wheat by her metallic standard, and then 
in the next breath we were appealed to to consider the condition 
of the starving poor; and the gold bugs” and “‘shylocks” and 
“robbers” of New England were told that they ought to think 
more about the poor man. I should like to know if Russia is 
the model for the tre itment of the starving poor? f should like 
to know if Russia, with her silver and her promotion of the 
cultivation of wheat, sets New England the example of how the 
poor man should be treated. I grant that she makes war upon 
the Jews as badly as the gentleman from Pennsylvania would; 
but I think that the way Russia treats the Jews is hardly a model 
for civilized nations at the present day. 

Now, if you want to see a nation that doas in some respect fur- 
nishan example, Austria, with the danger of national bankruptcy 
staring her in the face all the time, has passed from a paper 
basis to a silver basis, and from a silver basis to a gold basis, at 
tremendous sacrifices; and Austria, in the same period, has gone 
ahead more in constitutional government than one would be- 
lieve a despotism would. Austria had Hun ary rebellious; she 
has now got her united on terms of loyalty under her ancient con- 
stitution; and the internal state of Austria, in respect of education 
and the other great elements of social progress, is, I believe, 
improving every day; and I believe that this improvement is 
closely connected with her financial improvement. 

No, sir; we are not outside the nations. We are one with 
them in a great republic. Think of that magnificent victory 
achieved ithe other day. Think how grand it was when five 
great nations met together to arbitrate peacefully upon a cause 
of strife that was but tearing the United States and Great 
Britain to pieces. And how peacefully and honorably and can- 
didly we uiesced in a decision that was against some of our 
claims, but that gave us the main things in which we were inter- 
ested. And instead of going to war in the old selfish way, we 
united in that peaceful settlement of difficulties which it be- 
hooves great nations to adopt at this advanced period. 

It is a definite thing that we have got to do- to repeal these 
clauses of the Sherman act; and then I would add, and my constit- 
uents would add, to go home and wait. However, it may be well 
to adopt plans at this moment. I confess that the plan of my | 
friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] seems best to me at present. 
And let me say, as that gentleman from Ohio has been declared 
by authority to be the only independent member on the floor of 
the House, the only man who is nota Democrat, ora Republican, 
or a Populist—I beg to announce myself as just as independent 
as the member from Ohio. 1 wasnot elected upon any platform 
but President Cleveland. That was the platform upon which I 
was elected; and he is broad enough and strong enough to up- 
hold any patriot in the country. I never quite clearly made out 
why I was elected. 
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Mr. TUCKER. We understand it now. 

Mr. EVERETT. There was no man more surprised at my 
own election than I was myself. 

There is one point in this debate, Mr. Speaker, and, I regret to 
say, in the President’s message, too, which my constituents 
never have been able to understand, and that is this attributing 
of personality to silver and gold—this talk about the friends of 
silver” and the friends of gold“ —“ striking down silver,” and 
“trampling on it,” and treating it as if it were a sentient being 
that has a soul, and emotions, and eyes, and nose, and mouth. 
We do not understand that, sir. 

We do not understand how a man can be in love or in hate with 
athing. We have no animosity to silver; we have no affection 
for gold. We are perfectly willing—I say again the people of 
Massachusetts are perfectly willing—to use silver or gold or both 
whenever the exigencies of the country demand either condition. 
If some better form of circulating medium were discovered—if 
some new metal—some new substance were brought to light—if 
the spectrum analysis should disclose the fact that indium, ne- 
bidium, or thallium would be a better medium of exchange than 

old or silver, the people of Massachusetts want the best and are 
etermined to have it, 

My gallant friend, the member from Alabama, Gen. WHEELER, 
who lets me occupy his seat while re his own opinions, 
which are gma positive and just the opposite of mine, said 
in his epeen that if the Sherman law were unconditionally re- 
pealed there would be no mention of silver whatever in any coin- 
age act of the United States. His remarks have not yet appeared 
in the RECORD and I may quote him incorrectly. But that is 
the idea as I understood it. 

Well, sir, supposing that was correct. Poppema eben were 
not mentioned in any coinageacthereafter. Itmightbeunwise, 
it might be unfortunate, but where wouldit be immoral? Let 
me go acase. Supposing we wished to increase our Navy. Sup- 

sing that there was a well-known sentiment that we ought to 

ve more ships of war, what would these ships of war be, as 
the Secretary of the Navy would be ordered to issue proposals 
for them? at would they bemade of? Why, they would be 
made of iron and steel. Would wooden 1 1 be mentioned at 
all? Would the Secretary of the Navy be ed on to build any 
wooden ships? Notone. They would not appear in the act au- 
thorizing them. Well, then, should we get up and say you are 
not friends to wood; you despise live-oak. You have forgotten 
the glories of our Navy, our ancient Navy; you have forgotten 
the Bonhomme Richard. You have forgotten the Constitution. 
You have 4 the United States, and the Wasp, and the 
Hornet, and the Enterprise. 

You are untrue tothe 1 of John Paul Jones, and Stephen 
Decatur, and Isaac Hull, and all of the old heroes who led you to 
victory in wooden ships in the days that have gone by. They 
were good, Mr. Speaker, in their time; but at the present mo- 
ment, under immediate pressure, I believe that, as with the 
wooden ships, the time for silver has gone by. I am perfectly 
willing to have it revived again when the time shall come, but 
not now. 

A distinguished member at the other end of the Capitol said 
although it may not be strictly parliamentary to allude to a Sen- 
ate debate, but it has been stated here in the course of this dis- 
cussion—that if this act is passed no silver will ever be coined 

_again in the United States. If that is really true, Mr. Speaker, 
it is the strongest argument against silver that has ever been 
uttered here or elsewhere. If silver depends for its use as a 
coinage metal forever and a day, on the vote that we pass in this 
Congress; if it requires our vote in August, 1893, to maintain it 
for all eternity; if, after our vote, it will disappear for all eter- 
nity, then itis utterly unfitted for coinage metal, and has noth- 
ngo stand on if it never can be coined. 

ut it will come up again. There will be a time when gold 
will not be sought for as eagerly, and silver will be more desir- 
able. These things come by eycles. They go up and down at 
different times. e tendency of things amongst all nations for 
many years has been rather toward a gold standard, and that 
it will go back in the other direction by the discovery of new 
gold fields, perhaps, seems to be eminently probable. 

Now, a few words on the subject of bringing politics into this 
discussion. Iam not going to bring in an litics if I can hel 
it, Mr. Speaker. The President of the Un ted States has tol 
us what to do, and as his loyal supporter, who is not afraid to be 
called his gentleman usher, if my friends see fit so to character- 
ize me, I haveno objection; but I will not bring any politics into 
the discussion. Iam amazed at the determination of some gen- 
tlemen of all the three parties, Democrats, Republicans, and 
Populists alike, to find politics somewhere in some part of this 
discussion. They have a most wonderful nose for the political 
cat in every bag of meal presented to them. 

Why, sir, it reminds me of what happened in a certain very 


poor religious congregation in England. There was a congre- 
gation in England once that wanted to procure new hymn books, 
but they were very poor and could not afford to pay for them at 
the ordinary prices. They understood, however, that a certain 
great advertising house, a business house that made patent 
medicines, was willing to furnish them hymn books at a penny 
each if they would allow some advertisements to be inserted in 
the books. They thought that would be no special harm, that 
they might have afew pages of advertisements bound up with 
Watts and Doddridge. Accordingly they agreed to the propo- 
sition. The books came, duly printed, and they got down to 
the church on the 24th of December. 

On Christmas morning the model Christians, who had no 
thought of anything but religion, got up tosing. Their pastor 
gave out by the first line a very familiar hymn. They all ex- 
pected that it would be given out. Immediately the congrega- 
tion arose to their feet and in a few seconds were aghast to fing 
themselyes singing— 

Har’ 

Bescham'z Re the thing. 
Peace on earth and mercy mild; 
Two for man and one for child. 

anger and applause.] 

o, sir; I am not going to introduce politics into this discus- 
sion. There are two kinds of political victories, two ways of 
making political capital. Men may try by the examination of 
platforms, by going back on records, by going back as many 


years as they please to prove some man has been either untrue | 


to his party or to himself. 

They may try to win the victory for Democrat, for Republi- 
can, for Populist, by proving something wrong against Repub- 
lican, Populist, or Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, you never can win a game of base ball solely b; 
catching the other side out. That will not give you an 5 5 
tive score. You have got to make the runs off your own bat be- 
fore you can really win the 1 And so If a great party is 
to win a victory it must win it by positive and not negative 
triumph. A great party may find the country in a strait, us the 
Democratic party finds it to-day, and power has been put into 
the hands of the Democratic party. It is called upon to meet a 
great crisis. It has a great leader. It was chosen to support 
that leader. It intends to rise, as he has risen, to the occasion. 
It does not mean to be affected or impaired by Sea stories of old 
times and different circumstances that may told st it. 
We do not cavil who is responsible for the difficulty in which 
we find ourselves placed. en a great 21 is on fire we do not 
care what old woman's cow kicked over the lantern which may 
have set fire to it. We care only first to put the fire out, then 
to clear away the débris, and then to erect in the proper time, 
3 Mec débris is cleared away, the new buildings that are 
needed, 

Now, sir, if the Republican ty choose to help us in this 
crisis, if they are ready to come forward, as I know many of them 
are, on the lines that President Cleveland has indicated, as so 
many of them have generously, in the public press and here, 
intimated that they would do, we accept and are grateful for 
their support. If they share the risk and the abuse they will 
share the glory. Weare glad to have them meet us, We shall 
do our work alone as far as we are able to; but we welcome all 
honorable allies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to anyone who hesitates to vote as 
he thinks right, from the idea that some party platform pre- 
vents his doing so, from the idea that he may offend somebody 
—we do not know how—to anyone who hesitates to go with us 
when his opinions are with us, I would say, as the mother of the 
Roman said to him: 3 

It it mero so that our request did tend to save the Romans, thereby to 
estro; 

The VOAS whom you serve, you might condemn us, 

As poisonous of your honour: No; our suit 

Is that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 

May say, This mercy we have showed; the Romans, 

“This we receiv’đ;™ and each in either side 

Give the all-hail to them, and cry, Be bless’d 

For making up this peace!“ Thou know’st, great son, 

The end of war's uncertain; but this certain, 

Thatif thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap in sucha name, 

Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses; 

Whose chronicle thus writ.— The man was noble 

But with his last attempt he wip'd it out; 

Destroy’d his country; and his name remains 

To the ensuing age abhorr'd.“ 

We have no threats to make. We have heard threats. We 
do no threatening back; but we mean to stand firm. We have 
no feeling of ferocity, no feeling of enmity, no wish to arm one 
section of the country against the other; but we propose favor- 
ing the unconditional repeal of thess purchasing clauses, and to 
stand on our consciences, to stand on our convictions, to stand 
on the instructions of our constituents. 


The 13 from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], in his eloquent 
peroration, introduced the incident of the battle of Marengo, 
and told how, when the French army was on the point of retreat, 
a little drummer boy saved it by beating the charge. I would 
think of another battle fought by the great Emperor, when his 
fiery cavalry, under the lead of his own brother and of Marshal 
Ney, charged, with shout and dash and sabers drawn, up to the 
hill of Hougoumont, again and again, inst the squares of the 
Iron Duke’s army. There they stood, English and Scotch and 
Irish and Hanoverians, all the loyal subjects of the king, arrayed 
there for protection of liberty and order, against the common 
enemy. 

There they stood, and charge after charge of the Old Guard and 
the young guard and the fiery dragoons broke upon them like 
Waves upon the rocks. The French cavalry rode round and 
round the impregnable squares, and everywhere the steel wall 
of bayonets was presented against them. At length the charge 
ended, and those invincible cay: retired down the slope of the 
hill. Thenat length the “ thin red line” arosefrom the trenches 
where it had been lying 
hours, and charged down the slope in its turn, an unbroken line, 
and carried victory where victory was never carried before. 

Stand firm, friends; do not be dismayed. Maintain your con- 
science, your opinions, and the directions of your constituencies, 
and victory will crown our arms too. I thank the House deeply. 
[Applause. ] 


PRINTING HERSCHELL REPORT ON THE COINAGE OF SILVER 
IN INDIA. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has a reso- 
lution which came over from the Senate relating to the printing 
and binding of the Herschell Report, which he desires to have 
considered. The Clerk will report the resolution, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection to its consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this concurrent resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on its passage. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, justa moment. I do not think 
the resolution provides how they shall be distributed. I take it 
for granted that they will be pro rated among the members as 
other documents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The resolution, I will say 
to the gentleman from Missouri, is in the usual form. It prg- 
vides 4,000 copies for the members of the House, and they, of 
course, will be distributed in the usual manner. 

The resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the concurrent resolution was passed was laid on 
the tais. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed consideration of the bill for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to me a 
moment of his time? 5 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAILEY. The distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. EVERETT]. in his h, states that Mr. Calhoun was 
“a great friend of the later United States Bank.” That state- 
ment, important as it is, and coming from a gentleman of great 
learning and distinction, o not to pass unchallenged, and 
I ask the gentleman from Kansas to yield to me while I have 
read at the Clerk’s desk Mr. Calhoun’s own refutation of it. 
He was replying to Mr. Clay, who had charged him with incon- 
sistency 

The Clerk read as follows : 

If, said Mr. Calhoun, this was a question of bank or no bank; ifit in- 
volved the existence of the ba! stem, it would indeed be a question— 
one of the first magnitude; and, with my present im on, long enter- 

and daily increasing, I would hesitate, long hesitate, before 1 would 

be found under the banner of the system. I have great doubts (if doubts 

may be ad) as to the so ess tendency of the whole system, 

in all of its modifications. I have great fears that it will be found hostile to 

and the advance of civi on; fatally hostile to liberty in our coun- 

try, where the system exists in its worst and most dangerous form. Of all 

institutions affecting the question of the distribution of wealth—aques- 
Son least explored, and the most importantof any 7 7 whole Tangs 0 


n bonking institution has, it not ong the 
fear ous, influence on the mode of bution. 


Paes. and most 
ere the question really before us, I would not shun the responsibility, 
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inactive in both sun and rain for ten 


Aveust 18, 


at asit t ering these 
rant potas ee isis. must convent myself with the few TONAS 
which I have thrown out. J 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, itis an honor at any time to 
have the privilege of addressing the membersof this House and 
the country; it is also an honor for one as humble as I, repre- 
senting the farmers and agricultural classes to some extent, to 
have the honor of pane a speech here; it is also a great honor 
to have the privilege of following the distinguished tleman 
from the great State of Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT]. I ama 
little afraid, however, Mr. S er, that it does not argue well 
for the progress of human liberty and human rights that from 
the great State of Massachusetts there should have come a gen- 
tleman to advocate the interests of the money power, and that 
that gentleman should congratulate a gentleman from the far 
Southern State of Florida |Mr. COOPER] on taking the same 
position in society. 

Kansas and Massachusetts in the past have been somewhat in 
accord; but history has proven that when Massachusetts was in 
accord with Kansas it was right, and stood for human progress. 
But it is not the first time that Massachusetts has gone a 
little astray. It is not the first time that the majority, even in 
Massachusetts, stood on the side of aristocracy. 11 I remember 
aright, it was in the city of Boston that old William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was dragged through the streets with a rope around his 
neck, and Wendell Phillips, the great apostle of emancipation, 
was mobbed in the streets. 

On those occasions Massachusetts was on the wrong side; and 
I fear, after hearing the statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, that there has come another time in the history of this 
country when Massachusetts is again on the wrong side; and 

ou will note that whenever Kansas and Massachusetts are not 
in accord Massachusetts is clearly in the wrong. [Laughter. 
I want to read a short extract from a speech of a distinguish 
gentleman from the State of Massachusetts, one of the greatest 
men that that State ever produced, and I want to read it in con- 
trast to the language of the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
has taken his seat. 

I consider this gentleman the greatest statesman and orator of 
modern times—one who clearly succeeded in foreseeing the evils 
which would come to this country if she persisted in her policy 
of enslaving so many of the human race—and after that battle 
was fought and won and liberty restored to the black men, true 
to his instinct, he took up the side not only of the black slaves, 
but of the white slaves, and here is his prophecy on that sub- 
ject, and I will read from Wendell Phillips’s speech on the labor 
question: 

e great question of the future is mone t ti 4 
ae I shall be in our graves song. before nan ion ended ; — . —— 
and courage than saved this country from 


o down before moneyed corporations. 
and railroad corporations never have 


our children have more 
slavery, republican institutions will 
Rich men die, but banks are immo: 
any diseases. 
* * s s s * . 
Our fathers, when they forbade entail and provided for the distribution of 
estates, thought they had erected a barrier t the Egvad power that 
9 mation is like the 8 — of with a unity of 
corporation e the a su on o ns a 
5 the land of E ‘Engl d hain of thirty Heese Lon 


pose. Now, as and in the 
owning families has ruled it for six hundred years, so the coi tions of 


America mean to govern; and, unless some power more radical than ordi- 
nary politics is found, will govern inevitably, The survival of republican 
tations here ds upon a successful resistance of this tendency. 


The only hope of any effectual grapple with the danger lies in rousing the 


masses, whose interests lie permanently in the opposite direction. 

I put that against the speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT], who seems to have taken the side of 
the money power, the power that the great Massachusetts states- 
man, from whom I have quoted, foretold would try to rule the 
country. The issue seems to be fairly and squarely drawn. 
Massachusetts, through the gentleman who has just addressed 
the House, takes the one side, and Kansas, the child of Massa- 
chusetts, stands, as she ought to stand, in defense of the inter- 
ests and the rights of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary in the outset in the discussion of 
a great question like this to have a text to preach from. We 
ought to understand the true condition of the country and of the 
people and the causes that have produced thatcondition. What 
are the underlying causes? Did these evils come up suddenly, 
or do they result from the conditions lying far back in the past? 
This is a question of human progress. The race has been trav- 
eling along the same road for thousands of years, history is eter- 
nally repeating itself, and we are always fighting over and over 
again the same old battles. 

The story has been told in the history of every nation. It is 
the old struggle, world-wide and long continued, and which, I 
fear, will go on until the end of time, if time should ever come 
toanend. We ought to take a lesson from the past, and where 
we see like conditions producing like results we should endeavor 
as statesmen, as patriots, as lovers of our kind, to prevent, if we 
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can, a repetition of the disasters and catastrophes that have 
overtaken the human race in every age. I- to the Clerk’s 
desk to have read a short extract from the history of a people 
who lived many years ago, 

The Clerk as follows: 


vo. x 
our lands, vine- 


servants, and some of our daughters are bri ht unto bondage already; 
neither is it in our power to redeem them, for o men have our lands and 
eyards. 

6. And I was very angry when I heard their cry and these words. 

7. Then I consulted with myself, and I rebuked the nobles, and the rulers, 
‘and said unto them. Ve exnct usury, every one ot his brother. And I seta 
‘reat assembly against them. 

8. And I said unto them, We, after our ability, have redeemed our brethren 

e Jews, Which were sold unto the heathen; and will ye even ‘sell your 
; hren, or shall they be sold unto us? Then held they their peace, and 
found nothing to answer. 

9. Also I said, It is not good that xe do; ought ye not to walk in the fear of 

our God because of the — . —— of the heathen our enemies? 

10. 1 likewise, and my brethren -and my servants, might exact of them 
perri and corn. I pray you, let us leave off this usury. 

11. Restore, 1 pray you, to them, even this day, their lands, their vineyards, 
their oliveyards, and their houses, also the hundredth part of the money. and 


them that they should do accor to th z 
13. Also l-shook my lap and + 50 shake out every man from his 
‘house, and from his labour, that performeth not this promise, even thus be he 
shaken out, and emptied. And all the congregation said, Amen, and praised 


the Lord. And the people did according to this promise.—Nehemiah,y, 1-18. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, the American people aro 
traveling the same road as the Israelites traveled, un the 
same conditions, and unless there is a change in the policy of 
this country they will arrive at the same end; that is universal 
bankruptcy and the loss of the liberties of the people. 

I have another short extract which I Wish to read. I wish to 
call attention to another government, another republic that was 
set up among men and started out with as broad precepts as we 

did, and traveled for a time the same road with probaby.greater 
security to human rights and the liberties of individuals, Yet 
that republic went down under the same conditions, because it 
in turn failed to carry out the laws of nature, to secure to the 
residents of the nation their natural and inalienable rights. 
Froude, the great English historian, in his sketch of the life of 
Cæsar, writes: 
~ w bians and patricians for equality of vil 
„ A tied boeni formad between the PA 7 —1 prop- 
erty and a party who desired a in the stracture of 
cultivators or disappearing 


agr. 

into the towns. The rich were extravagant, for life had 
tical interest, exoept for its material pleasures; the occupation of the 

her classes was to o money without labor, and to it in idle en- 
-joyment. Patriotism survived on the Ups, but patriotism meant the as- 
endency of the party which would maintain the existing order of things, 
or Wo overthrow it fora more equal distribution of the good things which 
alone were valued. Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule ot per- 


sonal conduct, had subst. tnto opinion. 
‘he educated, in their hearts, disbelieved it. Temples werestil[bullt with 
were scrupul 


increasing splendor; the established forms ousty observed, 
Public men spoke conventionally of Providence, that they might throw on 
their opponents the odium of impiety; but of genuine belief that life had 
any serions meaning, there was none remaining beyond the circle of the si- 
lent, patient, ignorant multitude, The whole spiritnal atmosphere was sat- 
urated with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religions; an affection of 
high ciple-which had ceased to touch the conduct and flowed on in an 
increasing volume of insincere and unreal speech. 


That was the condition of the Roman republic about the time 
it was changing from a republican form of government to an em- 
ire. That was the timewhen the Roman people were losing the 
vestige of their natural rights ; and Iask any candidmember 
of this House whether he does not see in the condition of society 
in that Roman republic an exact counterpart of what we have 
here to-day. If that be the case, is it not time that we should 
have a new Declaration of Independence? Is it not time that we 
should develop some statesmen with an understanding of the 
true causes of our present condition, with intelligence enough to 
dig deep down below the surface and find ont what is the real 
cause of the present condition of the people?—not attributing it, 
like some of your bankrupt statesmen of to-day, to the fact that 
the Government is buying some million ounces of silver and 
coining it and storing the coin in the Treasury. 

Tomy mind, Mr. Speaker, the ‘causes of the condition of our 
pees to-day are numerous; and they did not begin yesterday 
or the day before, or last ror the year before. This condi- 
‘tion had its rise inthe bad institutions of government with which 
ave started out, We bs br wrong. We have failed to secure to 
human societyand to individuals the rights that belong to them. 


This great nation in the course of its progress has created enor- _ 

mous powers, and instead of fortifying the rights of the people, 
has granted these vast powers to a privileged class. Every 
nation that grants vast privileges to.a special class builds up in 
its midsta dangerous class ; for every special class is a dangerous 


To my mind, Mr. Speaker, while the money question is a great 
question, and one that demands immediate 3 and settle- 
ment, one that calls for the best efforts of the statemanship of 
this country to give this nation a permanent system of finance, 
yet the luck of this is not the only evil that has produced the 
present lamentable condition of the country. But inasmuch as 
this discussion turns upon this one evil, and inasmuch as it is 
brought before the people of the country for settlement to-day, 
I will confine my remarks mainly to this one evil. I shall 
into it but briefly, because there has been so much said on both 
sides, particularly on the side of those who stand for the free 
coinage of silver. 

I have been somewhat disappointed at the poverty of the case of 
the opposition. Thad expected greater things from them, inas- 
much as they assume, and it has been generally credited. that they 
have the learning and the philosophy on their side. They have 
had the great metropolitan dailies of. the country champ 
their cause; and if it were a. good one they certainly ought to 
have set forth some better reasons than any of their members 
have been able to give us since this debate an. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded of a story I onee heard about a 
gentleman who built a steamboat on the Missouri River. It was 
ata time when there was great rivalry to see which could have 
the louder whistle. This gentleman built a steamboat witha 
j-feot boiler and puton it a 9-foot whistle; and when he blew that . 
whistle the first time, all the steam went out of the boiler. This 
seems. to be the condition of the opponents of the fres coinage of 
silver. They seem to have blown off every pound of steam they 
had in their boiler at the very first start, and I expect that they 
have drifted into the rushes on the shore to get up steamagain. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to look brieflyinto some of the argu- 
ments that have been introduced in this discussion. I want to 
go over the case a little as it now stands—the reasons they have 
given to the public, not only in the House, but outside, for the 
condition the people find themselves.in in regard to money mat- 
ters at this time. You remember a little over four years ago 
when Mr. Harrison was running for the Presidency of the United 
States and when we nearly had a panic in Wall street one day, 
when there was a great scarcity of money, and the use of money 
83 in one day to 80 and 90 per cent on call. They said the 
trouble with the country was—and that was the burden of their 
campaign speeches on the stumpand elsewhere—that it was scar- 
city of money; that too much money had been taken from the 
circulation of the 1 and locked up in the Treasury of the 

nited States, and that the cure for the great scarcity of money 
1 8 559 the people was to get rid of the surplus. 

Well, the Democrats promised to do it, und the Republicans 
Pone also to get rid of the surplus, and when the hel Aa 

got in office they very speedily fulfilled their p A 
[Laughter.] It did not a hs Republicans long to get rid o 
the surplus in the Treasury. I will not go into details as to the 
manner of its expenditure, or for what purpose they paid out 
the money. That is pretty well known already to the country; 
but they got rid of the surplus, the money went out, and yet it 
is a matter of fact, that all will bear me out in, that from that 
day to this times have continued to grow worse instead of better. 
You gentlemen down East did not feel it quite so scon as we did 
in the West. 

As has been said in both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms, the laborer and the farmer are the first to feel these evils. 
The calamity struck us some five years ago in Kansas, and we 
were the best calamity howlers of the country; but I-say now, 
with all due respect, that we take off our hats in acknowledg- 
ment of the superiority of the New England calamity howlers 
at this time. n I will even take off my hat to Mr. 
LODGE himself, who now Spade a place in the United States 
Senate, for he has set up a wail of woe in the other end of the 
Capitol that surpasses any calamity howl that ever came from the 
plains of Kansas. And yet the doctors prescribe now another 
remedy when the condition of the patient grows still worse. 
Your political doctors, your financial doctors, have new theories 
and new remedies for the pending disease. ; 

While four or five years ago they told the country that the 
scarcity caused the depression of industries, at that time they 
said that it was the money locked up in the Treasury. Now the 
tell us that the trouble is that there is too much money out. If 
they do not mean that—and they may deny it—but if that is 
not what they mean,what do they want to destroy one-half of 
the currency that we have now for? If they do not say that the 
way to make the people more prosperous is to take a part of the 
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money out of circulation, what do you mean by wanting to re- 
peal the Sherman law, which puts it in circulation? 

The New York World sent a telegram to a number of men 
who had failed in business, some of them for millions and mil- 
lions, recently, and asked a reply to the question which concluded 
the telegram, as to what was the cause of failure. The answer 
in all cases was, The scarcity of money,” that there was not 
money enough in the country, and failures resulted because of 
the ‘‘stringency in the money market.” What do these Na- 
poleons of finance stand up here and prescribe for the patient at 
this time? Why, just thesameas your quack doctors used to do 
not very many years ago. When the patient got sick one of 
these doctors would come in, lay him on his back, take out his 
lancet, and bleed him. He would let the blood flow as long as the 

tient could stand it, and then if he survived that operation, 

e was in good condition, they said, to be treated with proper 
remedies. 

That is exactly what these financial doctors—these political 
experimenters—are undertaking to do now with the people of 

s country. Business failures are existing all over the country, 
manufacturing industries are at a standstill, and there is a com- 
lete collapse of commerce, and yet what do they propose to do? 
Bim ly to repeal the Sherman law without putting anything in 
its place. I take it that it is the gold standard that they want. 
They want to eliminate silver from our circulation, eliminate 
all sorts of money except gold, and put us upon a monometallic 
standard of gold. Gentlemen, if you do not mean that, what do 
you mean? 

Now, the conclusion of the doctors is that we must take one- 

half of the blood from the patient’s body. No, my friend, what 
ou want to do is not only to restore the blood which has already 
n lost, but to give the patient more, give him 1 to 
strengthen his system, give him more blood. Put that bl in 
circulation and you will find speedy relief will- follow. Do not 
adopt the system which you propose here, else the flow of blood 
will be congested. It will settle in only part of the body, and 
paralysis of the entire system will ensue. 

Now, although the Sherman law has been made the scapegoat 
for all the existing ills, although there has been agreat deal said 
about its evil effects on the country, I take it to be a fact, al- 
though not intended by the framers of that law, that the effect 
of it $s to put more money in circulation, and if it had been fairly 
carried out, as it was intended, it would have put in circulation 
a large quantity of silver, as well as silver certificates. 

I understand the law to mean that the Government buys from 
those who produce silver 4,500,000 ounces a month of silver, and 
that the law says that after the Ist day of July, 1891, the Gov- 
ernment shall coin a sufficient amount of that bullion into silver 
dollars to redeem the outstanding Treasury notes that were is- 
sued to buy that silver bullion. I understand that is what the 
law means. 

Now, gentlemen have been put into power whose duty it was 
to enforce the law, the mandate of the people, but who have not 
enforced the law. They have disobeyed the law; they have dis- 
graced their own dollar, the child of their own creation, and 
they have cried from the housetops thatthis was a debased dol- 
lar. And can you expect anybody else to receive it when its 
own Government car prey it? 

Now, let them fulfill the law and obey its provisions, and the 
Government, in the line of getting a revenue, will make a clear 

rofit of 40 cents on every dollar's worth of bullion bought. 
Who gets the benefit? Why, all the people, the taxpayers; and 
as between the taxpayers and the mine owner, 1 do not know 
but I would rather have the benefit and the increased value go 
to the people themselves; and I believe that the Sherman law 
to-day, although it has been decried and abused, is really a bet- 
ter law than any that has preceded it in regard to silver from 
1873 until to-day. All you want to do is to give the Sherman 
law a chance, to put it in force, to obey its provisions, to buy the 
bullion, coin it into dollars, put them into circulation, and let 
the Government receive tho benefit of the increased value of the 
silver bullion, 

I do not believe anybody will refuse this dollar, because itis a 
dollar and pays a dollar’s worth of debts and transacts a dollar's 
worth of business, and that is what you want dollars for. My 
friends on the other side take the position, however, in contra- 
diction of this, that a dollar must have 100 cents’ worth of value 
in it in order to be an honest dollar; that a dollar must be a dol- 
lar the world over, must be exchangeable for every other dollar. 

Now, the trouble with these gentlemen is that they do not un- 
derstand what a dollar means. A dollar does not mean a com- 
modity at all. It never did, but those gentlemen have lived 
under conditions where we have had a system of barter and 
trade, and those old ideas have taken such firm root in their 
minds that it is very difficult for them to rid themselves of the 
idea that when you make an exchange a dollar must have a 


commodity value in it in order to make ita dollar. A dollar is 
really a representative of value of all things, and need not have 
in itself a dollar’s worth of commodity value. I donot wish 
you totake my authority alone. Francis A. Walker, a writer 
upon the money question of undoubted authority in this coun- 
try, and who is accepted as a standard writer upon this question 
in the United States, says: y 

Not a little of the confusion which has reigned in this department of in- 

niry has resulted from the failure of writers to fix their attention persist- 
ently on the money function, and to treat that as money, all that and only 
that, which performs this function. Nearly all systematic writers on polit- 
ical economy allow themselves, at a certain stage in their investigation, to 
be diverted from the contemplation of the office of money, and to gen- 
eralize what they observe as the common features of those numerous forms 
of money which appear in a primitive condition of industrial society. 

My friends from the down-east section of this country used, in 
the old times, you know, many different things for money. So- 
ciety has been driven to adopt those means because of the pov- 
erty of other means. Down in Massachusetts at one time they 
used musket balls for currency, and they were the circulating 
medium. Atanother time they used codfish, and codfish was 
the circulating medium of the realm there; and I would not be 
surprised if on that foundation they built what we call the cod- 
fish aristocracy of that part of the country. [Laughter.] 

I realize how difficult it is for men who have been used to bar- 
ter and trade, and who have been brought up in the belief that 
a dollar, which makes the exchange of all commodities, should 
have in itself a commodity value. I can easily see how difficult 
it is for those who have been subjected to such early prejudices 
to realize that the human race is advancing, and that one of the 
greatest discoveries of modern times, as a great_French states- 
man has called it, was the use of money in the place of barter 
and trade. 

A friend of mine who lives on Pennsylvania avenue confessed 
to me that he could never get it out of his mind that Pennsyl- 
vania avenue runs east and west, and that every other street 
runs on an angle. The trouble with him was, he said, he never 
could realize it until he got off on the other streets to test his 
compass. Now, in the same way it is difficult for people who 
have early prejudices to realize that they do not need a com- 
modity value in their dollar. 

Francis A. Walker further says: 


Money is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout thecom- 
munity in final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities, be 
accepted equally without reference to the character or credit ot the pe 
who offers 1t, and without the intention of the person who receives it tocon- 
same it or enjoy. it, or apply it to any other use than in turn to tender it to 
others in thedischarge of debts or payment for commodities. 


Now let me repeat— 

He says— 
money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is not gold, 
though gold may be money; sometimes gue is money and sometimes it is 
not. Money is not one t no group o having any material 
property incommon. On the contrary, anyt may be money; and auy- 

hing, in a given time and place, is money which then and there performs a 
certain function. Always and everywhere that which does the money-work 
is the money-thing. 

Now, those who believe with me and my party hold the posi- 
tion that it does not matter what material your money is made 
of. We hold tothe proposition that money is the representative 
of value of all things, and so long as society—and I take it all 
gentlemen here understand the Government to be a mere coöp- 
erative society—so long as society agrees by statute law to select 
one of these things as money and receive it in the payment of 
all debts, public and private, it will pass for money. That is 
what we understand it to mean, and so, whether you select gold 
or silver, or any other commodity, you are sure to have a fluc- 
tuating currency, because the article it is based upon will fluc- 
tuate according to supply and demand. 

That is the trouble; and that is where we all go astray in 
reasoning from the standpoint that your money is based upon a 
commodity value, because the commodity value of the article 
used for money becomes an article of which the speculator gets 
hold and holds out of circulation, and therefore it fails to per- 
form its function as money. 

Now, then, there is another point, and I think it is possibly 
one that does not seem to have been settled to the satisfaction 
of a great many people in this country, and probably will not be 
for some time, that the amountof money in circulation regulates 
the value of the money itself; and not only that, but, of course, 
it regulates the value of everything you exchange for money. 

Now, we hold that the amount of money in circulation makes the 
money dear or makes it cheap in comparison with the value of 
things that you exchange for money. For inthe new system, as 
we have it to-day, in this new discovery, and under the new ar- 


rangementof society, where we have whatold Adam Smith called 
u division of labor,” where one man raises acommodity onafarm 
and exchanges with a manufacturer in a far distant city, you can 
not lug the commodity that you produce on the farm and ex- 
change for the commodity produced in the factory, but you must 
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money is for. 

Now, it follows that if you restrict the amount of money in 
circulation, and there is not enough to perform the natural ex- 
changes, you naturally increase the demand for money. That 
is, if there is a million dollars of business to be done and there 
is only $500,000 worth of money, the volume of trade or business, 
or the price of the article which you exchange, which is the 
same must be scaled down until you bring it on an equality 
with the amount of money in circulation. Sol think the amount 
of money in circulation practically regulates the value of every- 
thing you exchange for money; and if you take half of the mone. 
out of circulation, of course the products of labor must be scale: 
down to meet it. : 

Now, we have had that practically demonstrated all over this 
country within the last two or three months. Gentlemen will 
admit it; and you will hear it asserted on the floor from day to 
day that there is a general business depression, that business is 
at a standstill, and that the price of 8 has gone down 
below the cost of production. Why? All because there is not 
enough money in circulation. Let me read an article froma 
leading paper. It is the New York World, which I think Dem- 
ocrats will take as a good authority upon this question. Upon 
the value of wheat in Chicago it says: 

THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Cash wheat sold in Chicago on Saturday at 56} cents a bushel, the lowest 
price ever known. 

The price was not determined by any consideration of value. It bears no 
proper relation to the cost of production or to the ratio of supply and de- 
mand. It 18 a price at which the greater part of the American production 
of wheat wo stop, because wheat costs more than that to grow exceptina 
few favored localities. 

The price is an effect of the stringency of money and no else. Men 
sell wheat for 56} cents cash because they must have the cash and can not get 
it in any other way. Men who would like the grain even at a much her 
price do not buy it — 5 because in the present condition of the loan 

market they can not get the money with which to for it. 

At the same time that cash wheat was selling at cents, September o 
tions ranged from 60} to 63cents, and December sales were made at 67 and 69. 
The difference illustrates the situation. There would be a notable profit 
for anybody having the money in ung tort cash wheat and selling autumn 
options at the rates prevailing for each. The only reason that nobody 
undertook this speculation on such a scale as to narrow this margin is that 
nobody could get the money with N to buy the cash Wheat. 

ven at the December rate of 67 and 


What is the remedy that the New York World and the fol- 
lowers of that paper would seek—the gold-standard people? 
What is the remedy that they propose to the people of the coun- 
try? Itistodemonetize silver by the repeal of the Sherman law, 
which will lessen the circulation of money in the weg’ & Ido 
not assert that it will take out what is in circulation, I do not 
mean that they will withdraw the silver coins in circulation and 
melt them uplike old silver. I donot suppose they will do that. 
But you must remember that we continue to have an increase of 
pore ation and we have a very large increase in the volume of 

usiness, and anything that mars or stops the circulation, or if 
it remains stationary, or is continued in the Treasury so that it 
can not get out among the people, then we have an inadequate 
supply of money to carry on the business of the country. 
ow, here is a confession by this champion ôf the gold standard 
that if you take out a part of the money from the circulation you 
thereby reduce the price of wheat and every other product, to 
fit the amount left circulation. I want to give the House 
some more evidence on this point, because it is very important 
in this discussion, and it ought to be settled beyond a doubt in 
every man’s mind. 

I have here a speech made by Senator JOHN P. JONES of Ne- 
vada in the Senate of the United States in 1890. It contains a 
collection of evidence on this subject that has never been at- 
tacked or disputed. He quotes from the most eminent writers on 
*political economy the world has ever known, and heshows that, 
without exception, all the great poe economists agree that 
the amount of money in circulation does regulate the value of 
the money and, consequently, the value of everything that is ex- 
changed for money. I will read one or two of these extracts and 
will incorporate others in 5 printed remarks. 

gone Locke, in his “Considerations,” etc., published in 1690, 
said: 

Money, while the same quantity of it is 
in trade, is really a standing measure of the 


up and down the kingdom 
and rising value of other 


things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them 
only. But, if yon increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 


The historian, Hume, says: 


It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quanti 
lation, inany country, which determines what portion of that quantity shall 
exchange for a cert: portion of the goods or commodities of that country. 

It is the Lab ene ap between the circulating money and the commodities 
in the market which determines the price. 

Fichte says: 

The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is 
purchasable on the surface of the state. If the quantity of purchasable ar- 
ticles increases, while the quantity of money remains the same, the value of 
the money increases in the same ratio; if the quantity of money 3 
while the quantity of purchasable articles remains the same, the value of 
money decreases in the same ratio, 


John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 


The value of money, other — being the same, varies inversel 
uantity, every increase of quantity lowering the value, and every 
tion raising it in aratio exactly equivalent. 


Ricardo (reply to Bosanquet) says: 
The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 


That commodities would rise or fall in . in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 


Ricardo further says: 


There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however de- 
based a coinage may become, it will preserve its mint value—that is to say, 
it will pass in circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which It 
ought to contain, provided it be not too great abundance. 


Torrens, in his work on political economy, says: 

Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of supply and demand. If the value of all commodities in relation 
to gold rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of 

old in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is dimin- 

hed or increased. 


Mr. J. R. McCullough, in commenting on the principles of 
money laid down by Ricardo, says: 

He examined the circumstances which determine the value of money and 
he showed that its value will depend on the extent to which it may be issued 
compared with the demand. This isa principle of great importance, for it 
shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to a currency, and that, pro- 
vided the supply of paper notes declared to be a en tender be sufficiently 
limited, their value may be maintained on a par with the value of gold, or 
raised to any her level. If, therefore, it were practicable to devise a plan 
for paer the value of papar on a level with that of gold, without mak- 
ing it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, the heavy expense 
of a metallic currency would be saved. 

It appears, therefore, that if there were perfect security that the power of 

; that is, if there were perfect se- 


issuing paper money would not be ab 
curity for its being issued in such quantities as to preserve its value rela- 
tively to the mass of circulating commodities nearly equal, the precious 
metals might be entirely dispensed with, not only as a circulating medium, 
but also as a standard to which to refer the value of paper. 

Sir Archibald Alison says: 

The suspension of s e payment in 1797 making bank notes a legal tender 
receivable for taxes, by providing Great Britain with an adequate internal 
currency, averted the catastrophe then so soe upan the continent, and 

ve it at the same time an extraord: egree o ty. Such was 
the commencement of the paper system in Great Britain, which ultimately 
produced such astonishing effects, and brought the struggle (of the Napoleonic 
wars) to a triumphant close. 


Now, if this be the fact, that the effectof reducing the volume 
of money in circulation is to scale down the price of labor and 
the products of labor, I say that is the robbery of labor. Ifa man 
were to go out in the highway with a pistol and confront his 
neighbor and take away the half of what the man’s labor had 
produced, no one would call it by any other name than robbery, 
and this is doing exactly the same thing by law. You rob me 
of half the value of my labor when you e down the amount 
es monay in circulation so as to reduce the price of my labor one- 


of money in cireu- 


as its 
iminu- 


Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there must be a motive 
behind this proposed action. Nearly everybody moves along the 
lines of least resistance in his efforts to make a living. Ever 
since man came upon the earth he has been trying to evade the 
Divine decree, *‘ In the sweat of thy face thou shalt earn thy 
bread.” He has always been trying to make somebody else earn 
a living for him, and I suppose that effort will continue through 
alltime. The only way that evil can be prevented er corrected 
is by an ever-watchful people guarding vigilantly their inter- 
ests and rights, and, in our system of society, the oa way we 
can accomplish that result is by such legislation as will prevent 
people from preying on one another. 

Mr. Speaker, we never heard until a few years ago that there 
was any . a money of the world.“ Gentlemen talk 
here learnedly about a money of the world; they want a dollar 
that will be good all the world over, but I challenge them or any 
of them to point to a single instance where the money used in 
one country has ever proved to be a bar to commerce with other 
countries. There has never been a time in the history of this 
land when it was claimed or thought by anybody that the differ- 
ence of our money was any barrier to trade with other nations, 
and none of the advocates of free and unrestricted trade have 
ever made the discovery hat a difference in money would pre- 
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vent that desirable result. Trade between countries is barter. 
Money is not used, and I doubt if it will ever be used. Yet gen- 
tlemen talk here about the money of the world.“ i 

England, the great commercial trader of the world, the coun- 
try that through her m of unrestricted trade has gathered 
a great part of the wealth of the world, has traded with every 
nation, civilized and barbarous: but we never ‘heard untillately 
that the statesmen of England found it necessary to have a 
money of the world. Lately, however, they have been clamoring 
for it, and they have used all their influence to get the United 
States to adopt gold as the standard of that money. Now, what 
is the motive behind this? I have here an expression from one 
of the greatest of English statesmen, Mr. Gladstone. 

In the House of Commons shortly after the closing of the In- 
dian mint, and in reply to a question as to the intention of the 
government in this direction, the prime minister said: 


Mr. Gladstone says that England has owing to her 810,000 
900,000, while she owes no country an 
be suicidal on her part to adopt any system of finance that would 
so make money plentiful or cheap as to put England in the posi- 
tion of donating £100,000,000 to the civilized world. That is 
the way the English look at it. It is a proper way to look at it. 
As men having fixed incomes from investments in the funds or 
from investments in various countries, they understand it is 
their interest to have a single gold standard, which practically 
increases the value of their money. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the London Economist, on the single gold 
Btandard, referring to fhe increasing purchasing power of gold 
and the uent decline in the price of commodities produced 
‘by the disuse of silver, says: 

F of guilt Seat owe obtain A latger quantity Of TEON 
of 4 
— in settlement of our claims. s 

Now, Iam a practical farmer; I am not u farmer like Horace 
Greeley, who raised pumpkins that cost a dollar apiece. But I 
have for fifteen years worked on a farm, producing everything 
with my own hands. I have on my farm to-day crop of wheat, 
or part of a crop, that was raised as last three years. I 
have been saving that wheat—what I could save of it—in the 
hope that some day I could pay with it the mortgage that comes 
due on the Ist of next April. 

What is the condition J find confronting me to-day? By 
rer son of the understanding, or the threat, that we are to return 
to a single gold standard and to scale down the amount of money 
in circulation, you have scared money out of circulation; money 
has become suddenly dear, and when a thing becomes dear every- 
body wants it to hoard it. I find that at the present time in the 
county town where I live a bushel of wheat brings only 30 cents. 
Under these circumstances I see that when the mortgage be- 
comes due I shall falla long way short of having enough to meet 
the debt. This is the condition, notonly of myself, ‘but of nine- 
tenths of the people of this country who are in debt and de- 

dent for the payment of their debts on the products of their 
bor. 

Mr. Speaker, [ will, for the benefit of those Democrats who 
advocate the single standard give them some Democratic teach- 


THE HON. ALEXANDER. H. STEPHENS ON THE ORASH OF 1878. 


There sre two great questions before this people, namely, ‘finance and 
taxation. As to finance, I must say we ae a than we have been for 
fifty years, and there are t. Th 
a crash of 1 


y 
countries of Europe. We fell into the error too, nobođy seems to know how. 
At that time the money of the world amounted to $8,000,000,000; of this 34,590,- 
,000 was silver. Gold and silver had borne definite relations to each other 
since civilization began, but here at one blow ‘these relations were 


ood reasons for 


r capita, or 
as much as we hat before the crash of 1873. People fear the miar dard I 
‘would let it come from all the world until we havea thousand millions in 


circulation. 


On the subject of taxation he said that 


The burdens were borne by the poor, the laboring classes; 
aman who lives from hand to mouth more tax than many a bon 
who is worth half a million. The people are oppressed, and the cause that 
T labor for, that I am to die in, is the cause of the people; but there 
ds hope that within the next two years we und ‘relief if we ure true to 
ourselves. 


ything; therefore, it would 


Government 


Now. n, you have no right to take this money out of 
circulation without providing a substitute. What is the substi- 
tute which gentlemen who are in favor of the single gold stand- 
ard propose? What is their declaration made openly in the 
prs and on the floor of this House? They propose to issue a 

nited States bond that shall be sold for gold—presumably for. 
gold that has been in circulation, thus taking so much gold out 
of circulation and storing it in the Treasury of the United 
States—for what purpose? To-create a still greater demand for 
gold; because, I take it, gentlemen all understand that every 
sime. you makea new want for anything you increase the value 
of i 

What follows? Why, it is proposed to t to the national 
banking men who have gold the special privilege of buying 
these bonds and using them as the basis upon which toissue bank 
notes. Then what do the people pay for the money thus put in 
circulation? Eirst, thebonds . that is the inter- 
est charge number one; then when these notes are passed out 
over the banker's counter they bear interest again; that is in- 
terest charge number two; and this is what is paid by the people 
for having a circulating medium with which to carry on 
business of this country. 

This is the policy which has brought our isons, Herd the con- 
dition in which we find it to-day. Under the policy we have 
pursued the Government has parted with its function of issuing 
currency, has surrendered this as à special privilege to private 
corporations, which by meansof this privilege have drawn from 
the productiveenergies of this country over $2,000,000,000 within 
the last twenty years as interest upon thecurrency that we have 
used in transacting the business of the country. The country 
to-day ought to retrace its steps; it ought to go back over the 
ground upon which it has traveled. 


At the close of the war we hada large quantity of paper currency 
än circulation and everybody knew that every do of it would. 
be received by the Government for taxes and thus would be re- 


deemed. What, then, did you do in the interest of these money 
mongers? You put out these bonds which were exchanged for 
this currency; in place of acurrency circulating without interest 
ou put u bond, bearing interest. ut is what you did. I be- 
eve we should now retrace our steps; we should go back over 
the ground we have traveled. We should take up the bonds 
and put currency in their place. 

Gentlemen have had a t deal to say ubout cheap money 
driving out dear money. ey quote to you the old Gresham 
law; they bring up the fact that Sir Thomas Gresham ‘in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth declared it to be a fact that cheap 
money would always drive out dear money. 

Francis A. Walker says: ; 

As it is usually stated, namely: the theory that an inferior money will 
Grive out and replace better money. the theorem is false. It is only when a 
body of money is thus a ee of diverse elements, is itself in excess of 
he ah i aac ter part begins to yield place and retire from 

The great economist and financier, Ricardo, also says that it 
is a mistaken theory to suppose that guineas of 5 pennyweight 
and 8 grains can not circulate with guineas of 5 pennyweight or 
less, as they might be in such limited quantity that one or the 
other might actually pass in currency for a-value equal to 5 pen- 
nyweight and 10 grains. There would be in such cise no t. 
tation to withdraw either of them from the circulation; there 
would bea real profit in retaining them. 

It is by no means certain, then, as is urgently maintained 
the opponents of free silver,” that silver even if overvalued 
necessarily leave the country. 

France, with $700,000,000 coined at rates of 15} full legal tender, 
protects her gold from export by paying out silver to thoss who 
would take her gold; the Gresham law doesnot work over there. 
8 with her small stock of silver, imitates the policy of 

ance. 

It is only here where we breed coward statesmen, or worse 
still, those whoare more willing to legislate as the mere puppets 
of a class, that this so-called Gresham lew finds the conditions 
for perfect working; just a3 cholera germs find filthy towns the 
places for successful development. 

Everybody knows that during the past year gold has flowed 
out of this country in profuse NS Risen Pay hag knows it has 
pone abroad and yet everybody knows that the Secretary of the 

reasury has not paid out any inferior currency.“ The factis, 
the present stringency is due to the fect that the people are 
— — all kinds of currency —the plebian as well as the aris- 
tocratic, simply ‘because, under this nefarious contraction policy 
instituted in order to lead to the establishment of a single gold 
standard, everything is falling in value, and the only secure 

to hold is that which increases in value in the precise pro- 
in which all other things decrease. 

The shout goes up that there is a want of confidence, that this 
going to pay its obligations in cheap silver, and 
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authorize its citizens to do likewise, and this lack of confidence 


te of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has done and is doing no of the kind, but, on the other 
hand, its servants are acting in ees the op te direction. 
It is very strange that this fear that payments are to be made in 
silver and the paper redeemable in silver has led the panic- 
stricken mob to withdraw from the banks the very kind of money 
they fear to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care how soon dear money is driven out, 
it is money that enables society to do its business with the least 
cost that 1 want. If human beings in obtaining their subsistence 
move along the lines of least resistance, . wish 
to avail themselves of that PDY, which is easiest to be got; 
therefore I think cheap money is the best money. What would 
you say, gentlemen, of a regiment of soldiers that in the midst 
of battle would retreat from the field and retire to their barracks? 
Would you call them good soldiers? No, sir. You would say 
thai the troops that stood upon the field and fought the battle 
and won the victory were the good soldiers. 

Now, then, there never was a time when this country got into 
difficulties but that gold has retreated from the field of battle, 
and the cheap money of the people has won the victory for them, 
People use for tools of trade, or to do anything, those things that 
will accomplish the purpose they desire in the best way, and that 
is the reason cheap money is best; has always been found to be 
the best. It is more satisfactory tothe people, and it is the duty 
of the Government to furnish the people with money to transact 


sturdily maintains itself in 


their business at as low a costas possible. The ve seen in 
every age of this country that cheap money has always been the 
best in times of great need. 


Of late another precious piece of information has been given 
to the country by the poor strugg pape sara who, from 
motives of pure benevolence and ‘or the poor workin, 
man, have heaven and earth to force this Republic 
to adopt the single standard; and now it turns out that the 
workingman is not poor at all, that, in fact, he is the creditor; 
and the gentleman from Illinois . GOLDZIER] said in his 
speech that there was $5,000,000 of deposits, all, or most of them, 
by poor people. On examination of his I find that it 
amounts to but about $93 per capita. Now, sir, he reasons, I 
take it, that their interests as creditors are greater than as 
debtors or laborers. 

Now, while they have $93 in the bank, and te that extent are 
interested in increasing the value of the dollar, they also have 
interesis, as investors of houses and lands, and often their hum- 
ble homes, and they also have an interest in holding up wages, 
that would be sc down with other values, so we see at a 
Dongs are gt ANOLE ARICORIS regain M OAT AON ater’ 

their interests as money-loaners, and the claim that the 

2 one sets up, a fele ame the creditor class and — 
uen: gentlemen w ave means to pay pers 

1 the debtors of the poor depositors Ia savings 

Is it not strange, taking into view the facts regarding human 
nature, selfishness, that the nineteenth century is wit- 
the debtor class struggling to force a double-valued 

to the fists of the auditors who have now, by a success- 

ful revolution of the es and jaws of Plutos, become the 

gam bondholding, money-loaningclasses? Surely, it passes un- 

rstanding. The religious or the comfortable classes are an 
‘ever-present probate court to take care of him. 

The gua of- the poor always distrust the average con- 
science, the common sense of millions. 


of afree poopie; 

Institutions are but pasteboard against the thoughts of the 
street, the talk of the sidewalk becomes the law of the land, and 
to-morrow they may change it, for with us law is nothing unless 
closes behind stands a warm public opini 
4 3 good sense und ce ee of 

BO 

We have this fact to deal with, that we are launched on the 
ocean of a chained democracy, with no safety except the intelli- 
8 masses and the instinctive love of the right in the 
pop art. 

Now, sir, there is another that I want to look at, for I 
see my time is nearly out, and that is this: The Republicans tell 
us—I ve they know better than that, wena a good many 
of them do I amcertain—that the reason of the of the 
times, the breaking up of things generally, is the loss of confi- 
dence—the loss of confidence in the money of the country and 
the loss of confidence in the business of the country; and they 
fear also the Democrats will repeal the 3 

Now, my good Republican friends I do not vou need 


masses are the only title 


have anxiety avout the Democrats ing any law. I do 
not think you need fear any trouble 3 the MeKin- 


House, 
to repeal 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I was talking of the loss of confidence, 
which has been assigned as a reason for this trouble. You want 
to supply them with a circulating medium that you call ‘‘confi- 
dence.” There is enough money in the country and all that, 
only you want confidence! But that game of confidence has 
been played a little to long on the people, and that is the reason 
we are in the condition we are in to-day. [Laughter and ap- 

se.] That was played by a very respectable member of the 
blican party himself, a gentleman who was 5 

the United States Treasury a short time ago. He played that 
little game of confidence on the depositors in his bank a short 
time ago to the tame of $135,000, for which he gave them confi- 
dence. The depositors got all the confidence and Charley Fos- 


ter got all the money. hter.] His condition is the exact 
counterpart of the people of the United States to-day. While 
you have been rannin the country on a confidence basis, a few, 


gorged with their ill-gotten gains, got all of the money and 
the people all ef the confidence. 

Another distinguished merfiber of the Republican party fell a 
victim to the same game himself. He had signed notes to the 
amount of $90,000 and left them lying in his desk. His business 
partner found the notes, put his name on the p and used 
them asa ing medium himself, and Mr. eK In! fella 
3 to this game to the extent of the 890,000 of notes he had 
signed. 

I mention these two distinguished le, Mr. Speaker, who 
fell victims to this game of per P EE wee you do not want 
a system of finance, my friends, that leaves you to the mercy of 
the speculators and the sharks, 

The distinguished member from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] told you 
the other day in his speech that we were furnished by the 
banks of the country, in checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other devices used as money, four billion six hundred millions 
of credits, and I want to ask this gentleman if it is not true that 
the people of the country who used their credits for doing busi- 
ness to Bey for it, or did they get it for nothing? Can you 
not realize the fact that this amount of money cost the people 
of this country a large sum in interest, and many paid the inter- 
estin advance, which was practically compound interest? That 
is what is taking all the life out of the industrial classes to-day, 
this piling interest on interest; and the text read from Nehe- 
miah—‘“‘I pray you, my friends, leave off usury”—should be 
remembered. 

This system of finance, this banking system which bases itself 
on a single gold standard, is calculated to increase the value of - 
the gold do at the expense of everything else. If have 
a single gold standard, you must use that as a basis. „in 
the process of time, you will be found issuing five to one on gold, 
and may be ten to one, and the difference must be made up in 
the confidence of the people. That is what you will doif you 
make a single gold standard the rule in this country. 

How did the people come to lose their confidence? Why, it 
was, as I believe—and I know in these piping times there is a 
good deal said about a conspiracy—I believe a part of the con- 
8 , as much as I believe I am alive to-day—a conspiracy on 
the partof these money men to so influence the ve 
branch of this Government and to bring about the ofthis 
law, which means a return to the single gold standard. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 8 has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether the 
rules permit it or not, but I would ask the privilege of extend- 
ing my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that authority under 
the order already adopted. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that the gentleman's time be extended 
and that the hour of the recess be extended until he shall have 
finished his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. How much time is suggested in the gentle- 
manis request ? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I should like to have fifteen minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I think that we 
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might let the 8 conclude his remarks in the morning. 
I have listened to him with a great deal of interest. 

The SPEAKER. There is an order for an evening session. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then I will go on to-night, if that will suit 
gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. If the House gives unanimous consent the 
gentleman can speak during the remaining five minutes until 
the hour for the recess. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would not care to go ahead now. I will 
finish this evening if allowed. : 

The SPEAKER. That can be done by unanimous consent in 
the absence of objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to understand the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas[Mr.Srmpson]. The Chair 
understands that he desires his time extended fifteen minutes, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The reason why the Chair asks the ques- 
tion is because there are some gentlemen who are down for 
speeches to-night, and the Chair would like to know as to the 
disposition of the time. 

r. SIMPSON. I will conclude in the morning if it is agree- 
able, so as not to interfere with the arrangement for to-night. 

The SPEAKER. There are assignments for the morning also. 


That is the trouble. 
Well, if it is agreeable, then, I will finish 


Mr. SIMPSON. 
to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be entitled to fifteen 
minutes at the opening of this evening’s session. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have printed in bill 
form, and also in the RECORD, the several amendments proposed 
to this bill at the different ratios, and the amendment providing 
for the revival of the old Bland act, so called, so that members 
may have opportunity to reach the various prov none: 

r. REED. Are these amendments pending ? 

The SPEAKER. They are not. 

Mr. BLAND. They are to be offered under the rules. 

Mr. REED. Ishould like to hear them read, if there is no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them, 

Mr. BLAND, Let them be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more, 
and not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit 
the same for coinage at the mints of the United States, and to have the same 
coined into the legal-tender standard silver dollars of 412} grains standard 
silver to the dollar, on same terms and conditions on which gold bullion is 
now tleposited and coined. 

That silver certificates shall be issued on such dollars in the manner now 
provided by law for the issuing of certificates on standard silver dollars. 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more and 
not too base for the operations of the mints shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars containing 
— grains of standard silver to the dollar, on same terms and conditions as 

1d bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be a legal 

der for all debts dues both public and private, and silver certificates 

shail be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


Provided, That the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to authorize the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender charac- 
ter,” requiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million and not 
more than four million dollars’ wo. of silver bullion, and the coining of 
the same as fast as purc) stan silver dollars, be, and the same 
is hereby, revived and reénacted into full force and effect. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the first amendment is for free 
co: at the ratio of 16 to 1. The second is for free nee 
with the ratio left blank, to be filled, up to 17, 18, and 19. e 
third proposition is a revival of what is called the old Bland act, 
and these amendments are prepared in accordance with the 


rules eine 

Mr. REED. They are provided for under the rule which was 
made by the House? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. I 

Mr. TUCKER. What about the ratio of 20 to 1? 

Mr. BLAND. The ratio is left blank, so that it can be filled 


in. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection these amendments will 
be printed in the RECORD, and sin printed in bill form. 
here was no objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. SIPE, for two days, on account of important business. 


To Mr. HARTER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 


family. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask indefinite leave of ab- 
sence for my colleague, Mr. DE ARMOND, on accountof sickness 
in his family. 
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There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] will discharge the duties of the Chair to-night. 

In accordance with the order heretofore made, the House [at 
5 o'clock p. m.] stands in recess until 8 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
= o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee as Speaker pro 
mpore. 


SILVER. 


The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SIMPSON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. ee in resuming my argument of 
this afternoon, wherein Í had been addressing myself to the 
question of a conspiracy on the part of those interested from 
personal motives in ples i about a single gold standard in 
this country, I want to say | believe that to be true; that the 
conspiracy has lasted for a long time, and they but took ad- 
vantage of events in order to carry their scheme into action. 
It is a well-known fact that no one has heard any cry against the 
Sherman law until recently; but as the conditions were favor- 
able to bring about an impression upon the lawmaking body of 
this country, they sought the opportunity within the last few 
months to force Congress to repeal the Sherman law. 

I want briefly to go over afew of the conditions that I think 
have brought the people of this country almost to the verge of 
bankruptcy, a few of the conditions that have produced paraly- 
sis of business and thrown the laboring classes out of employ 
until I suppose to-day there are not less than 4,000,000 men ask- 
ing for work in this country. -= 

What are these conditions? The foundation for this trouble, 
Mr. Speaker, was laid far back, as I stated in the beginning. I 
will show you that the Sherman law is not the real cause of the 
events complained of. I have cited the complaints of the people 
when the Israelites and when the Roman ublic were at the 
height of their ponor and glory, showing that the same conditions 
that exist now had produced the same results then. A change 
in the form of government had enabled a few to repress the peo- 
ple in their rights. Some yore ago aman discovered the power 
and use of steam, and that discovery led to the building of rail- 
roads in thiscountry, so that the whole form of society ischanged, 
and instead of the bartering and trading which prevailed in 
olden times, when men changed commodities in the neighboring 
village, the agricultural and producing classes change their 
commodities in a far distant market, and those commodities, 
pees over these long lines of transportation and these public 

ighways, for they are really the public highways because of 
the protection that is afforded by the Government, they have 
passed into the hands of private corporations until ten or adozen 
men in thiscountry can to-day control all these public highways, 
and by getting together they levy a rate of freight that amounts 
to a tax far beyond the tax that Congress has ever levied upon 
the people, and by this process a large part of the wealth of the 
country has been concentrated in the hands of a few. 

That is one of the reasons. Another reason is that special in- 
terests and class privileges, through a republican form of gov- 
ernment, have worked their way to the front and have been so 
able to protect and foster their interests. In this way the manu- 
facturing interests have worked their way up to the front, until 
they have so managed that a law has been passed by which all 
the farmers and agriculturists of this country, and other people 
who produce anything that other people want, are prevented from 
trading with the men who will give them the best bargain, and 
are forced to buy their goods from the manufacturers in this coun- 
oy in order to build up American industries, so that they are 
robbed of 50 cents on the dollar for every dollar of produce they 
may so trade. 

ow, then, under this condition of monopolies so built up, the 
men who create these goods and articles so protected come to- 
ether, and say ‘‘ Why should there be opposition among us? 
t us enter into a combination, and so t the supply and out- 
put that we will compel the people who have to purchase these 
articles to pay us tribute, and so increase our profits.” And thus 
another special privilege and special interest has been built up 
at the cost of the poon e, so that a large amount of money has 
been drawn from the people. 

When these joint stock companies have been organized, stock 
has been issued on them, and they have gone out among the 
ple and the price has been increased upon the articles supplied 
until it has reached a very large amount. 

For illustration: In my State the 8,000 miles of railroad in op- 
eration cost $14,000 a mile. To-day those railroads are bonded 
at $97,000 a mile; and by fixing a high rate of freight they are 
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enabled to pay dividends upon those stocks. They have gone on 
the markets,and men have piled up large sums of money by spec- 
ulating in them; and so, in the effort to keep up these railroad 
institutions and enable them to pay dividends, they have placed 
upon the people these burdens, which have been shifted from 
shoulder to shoulder until at last they fall upon the shoulders of 
the agriculturist and the laboring community. These burdens 
have me sọ numerous and onerous that they have broken 
down at last and colla has come upon them. This has been 
expected for years. The last snow-flake which made the great 
avalanche has fallen, the avalanche has started, no one can stop 
it, and it has brought the whole house in ruin about them. 

A few years ago, when the McKinley bill passed, the mer- 
chants of this country, expecting that there would be a large 
increase in the price of goods because of the protection afforded 
by that bill, went over to England. That country, being a trad- 
ing nation, found itself with a large amount of goods and asmall 
amount of money; and so its manufacturers held out inducements 
to merchants to purchase a large amount of those goods on time. 
They did so. Finally the day for payment came around, when 
the ce must be settled; and when the day of settlement 
came, silver not being a commodity in demand by the English 
nation, the settlement was made in gold. Then it was that the 
outward flow of gold began. 

Then these people who are in favor of a gold standard saw their 
opportunity; and wanting you to return to a gold standard, they 
began a scare, until people withdrew their deposits from the 
banks and put them in their old stockings. The monometallists 
said that these silver certificates were drawing out all our money 
and that the gold was going to Europe. How is it, Mr. Speaker, 
that, with the same condition of scarcity of money, the go!d is 
coming back to this country? I wish that some of my Repub- 
lican friends and Democratic friends who are asking us to goto 
the gold standard will explain this before this discussion is 
ended. And then, after talking about all this want of confidence, 
and about this cheap money, the bankers gotup a bankers’ ic. 
They have got the scare, and they are so panicky that it got 
away from them. 

It has got loose and they can not stopit. It reminds me of a 
story told about a man in the olden times, when they believed in 
magie. The man had a ic ring, and when he touched it he 
could call up a goblin to do his wish. One day his house got on 
fire. He touched the ring, the goblin came, and he got him to 
fetch water to put it out. The goblin carried the water and put 
out the fire; and when the fire had been put out the goblin kept 
on ASe A water, and the man got mad and drew his sword and 
cut the goblin in two; but in a minute there were two konns 
carrying water, instead of one, and then as he kept on killing 
them he did but increase the number, doubling the force until 
finally the water flooded the whole country and drowned him and 
all his neighbors. 

That is the way with this bankers’ panic, that they started 
under the conditions I have described. It has broken loose 
from them; it has not accomplished what they intended; and I 
fear that before it is stopped it will breed a revolution in this 
country that will shake this Government to its very foundation. 
That is the reason I think the hour has struck when every man 
in this country with any patriotism in his make-up should for- 
sake his party, should take the party collar off his neck, and 
stand up for the interests of the people and of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we trim our sails to fit the breeze 
of any country? Gentlemen talk about capitalnot coming from 
Europe, about our inability to borrow more English capital. I 
want to ask those gentlemen this question: If we continue to 
borrow English capital as we have been doing in the past, pay- 
ing these high rates of interest for it, who will ultimately own 
the industries of this country? It is said that the English own 
to-day fifteen-sixteenths of our railroad stock. They own a 
great part of the great institutions of this country. That is the 
result of borrowing English capital. 

Mr.Speaker. we have in this country all the resources that are 
necessary to create wealth for ourselves, a great territory stored 
by nature with all the muterials that are needed to supply human 
wants. We have the most improved machinery; we have steam 

wer which is doing the work each Ne of 22,000,000 men; we 

ave millions of able-bodied men, willing and anxious to work 
that machinery and, by their labor, to produce from our own re- 
sources all the wealth that we require. Tell me that with all 
these materials, all these forces, we still should go abroad to 
Great Britain, the great creditor nation of the world and ask her 
to lend us money! Why, sir, such a course is suicidal. I think 
the true financial policy of this country is to have our own cur- 
rency, issued by the people, directly to the people, without the 
intervention of banks or othercorporations. The issue of money 
is a public function which should not be delegated to individuals 
or private corporations. 


Mr. Speaker, I see that my time has nearly expired, but be- 
fore I sit down I want to say a word on the subject of the ratio. 
Iam opposed to a compromise on the ratio. Ism opposed toa 
compromise on anything that is right. I believe that when- 
ever you commence to compromise you are sure to compromise 
away what is right, and in this matter you will compromise 
away the interests of the debtor class. e have had too many 
compromises already intended to secure what gentlemen are 
pleased to call an honest dollar.” Five or six times already 
the contract has been changed, and we have to-day the most 
dishonest dollar that ever any country submitted to. 

Iam opposed to compromise, first, bec.use it demoralizes the 
party that compromises; secondly, because it delays justice; and 
t ly, because it demoralizes the communiiy. Now, what is 
the compromise that these people offer on this question? They 
say: ‘‘ Let us increase the ratio; let us put more silver into the 
dollar;” that is, let us make the dollar dearer. The minute you 
do that you compromise away the principle that there is effect 
in the law to give value to money. You treat silver as a com- 
19 and you set gold up as the arbitrayy measure of all values. 
That is what you do. If you but compromise away one single 
grain, you do that. If you make the ratio 20 to 1, you put so 
many more 1 in the bushel of wheat, so many more ounces 
in the pound of pork; you make the dollar dearer, and you com- 
promise away the right of the debtor class. I want to tell these 
gentlemen that I did not come here to compromise away the 
Pynta of my constituency. I received a letter from a friend of 
mine to-day that expresses my sentiments exactly. He says: 
“Jerry, you stand by 16 to 1 until hell freezes over, and we will 
3 oo a pair of skates to come home on.” [Laughter and ap- 

ause. 

p That is where I stand. I want to warn gentlemen that they 
will get no compromise out of me when right and justice are at 
issue. We would nəver have had a rebellion in this country if 
our statesmen had not been compromisers—compromising awa; 
truth and justice and human rights. Webster and Clay an 
Seward, all the great statesmen of that era, were compromisers; 
and it finally ended up in a civil war which shook the country to 
its foundation and left a debt, with an attendant train of evils, 
that the youngest man in this House will never see entirely 
rooted out. That was the result of compromise. Iam no com- 
promiser. 

There is another thing I want to say before I close. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] said to-day that he 
wanted the idea of confidence carried out. He told us to have 
confidence in the Government; to have confidence in the Presi- 
dent: to have confidence in the Democratic party. My God, Mr. 
Speaker, this confidence that the average voter has had in the 
old parties is what has led us up to this volcano that we are now 
confronted with. Distrust! Lack of confidence breeds liberty; 
confidence breeds despotism. Confidence and distrust are oppo- 
sites. Distrust is the nerves of the mind. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. CUMMINGS. Lask that the time of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr.’SIMPSON] be extended indefinitely. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not wish more than a minute. I am 
anxious not to trespass on the time of gentlemen who are to fol- 
low me; I know that a number of gentlemen want to speak, and 
it would not be right for me to take away their time. Besides 
everything has been said on our side of this question and said 
better than I can say it. These gentlemen who are to come after 
me can present the question more ably than myself. 

I took the floor this evening merely for the purpose of express- 
ing the 1 of the people of my district. It is a large dis- 
trict, embracing about 300,000 population. It is 250 miles long 
and 120 miles wide. It reaches up to the stars and down as far 
as land reaches. Those people are as good pooni as any in the 
United States, and Ido not believe you could find in all that vast 
district or in the great State of Kansas to-day a corporal’s guard 
that would be willing to return to the single gold standard. Yet 
gentlemen getup here in the halls of Congress and tell you that 
the people of the country want this law repealed. 

The trouble is that some of these gentlemen do not know 
where the people of this country live. They have never been 
out West tosee the great country that God in his infinite wisdom 
has scooped out between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains—a country where in the future, according to my belief, 
there will rise one of the greatest nations that has ever existed 
in all the world—a nation that will be a nation of freemen, for I 
do not believe that men who breathe the air that sweeps down 
from the Rocky mountains over those vast plains will ever be- 
come slaves to any kind of aristocracy, much less to a money 
aristocracy. [Applause.] ~- 

I am sorry that Mageachunabts and Kansas find themselves in 
opposition on this question; but I want to set squarely against 
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the sentiment repeated here to-day by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT], and a sentiment that another Repre- 
sentativefrom Massachusetts has repeated, the expression of that 
great statesman, hero, and patriot, Wendell Phillips, who said: 


Distrust is the nerve of the mind; let us see to it, then, that those sentinel 
nerves shall be ever on the alert; and if the Alps, piled in still and cold 
solemnity, are to be the emblems of despotism, then be ours the ever restless 
ocean, Which is always pure because never still. 


That is why I believe in the success of this great Government of 
ours. These questions are always coming up, stirring the masses 
from one end of the country to the other. They sweep through 
the country like the wind, movingand putting everything in mo- 
tion, quickening the sentiments of these democratic masses and 
through this quickening and this agitation is the only real road 
to happiness and the perpetuity of free government. [Applause.] 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the time and attention you have 
given me, Ï resume my seat. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the action of this House in the 
introduction of the Wilson bill, Feil cid for the unconditional 
re of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, and the Bland 
substitute, also providing for the same repeal, but coupled with 
a clause calling for the free co e of silver at the present ratio 
of 16 to 1, has made an issue so plain, direct, and simple that it 
can not be changed, explained away, avoided, or even misunder- 
stood. It is this: Shall we continue the use of silver as money 
in this country, or shall we abandon it forever, and here, in this 
present extraordinary session of Congress, adopt the single gold 
standard system of Great Britain? 

Every true friend of silver will vote in favor of the Bland bill, 
while every true friend of the single gold standard will vote for 
the Wilson bill. It is possible that a few claiming to be bimet- 
allists will vote against the Bland bill, but such persons will be 
recognized on this side of the House as gold men at heart, and 
in the end will be so recognized by their constituents and by the 
country. Allattempts to drag in outside questions to divert 
attention and confuse the issue, or conceal the real purpose and 
effect of our action, will fail if tried. 

The test vote on this question, showing the real position of 
the House, will be the vote on the first substitute offered by Mr. 
BLAND, as that will be the proposition for the re of the 
Sherman law, coupled with the free coinage of silver at the 
present ratio, 16 to 1. 

A short time ago there was no difference of opinion in this 


country da, tipa the use of silver as money. e whole peo- 
ple, excep a few engaged in money-loaning on a large scale, 
were satisfied with its use, and it responded to their every re- 


uirement as a currency; it was, with gold, the money of the 

titution; it had been coined by the Government ever since 

it became a government on an equal footing with gold, and had 
received the pe ate of every President and every Congress. 


Every politi in every national convention — 
upon this subject had declared in favor of silver money, an 
never once against it. Every American statesman, living or 


dead, has ever in his day been a supporter of silver, until within 
the score of years just passed. ‘The same is true of the press of 
our country, while the great masses of the people, the farmers, 
artisans, wage-workers, merchants, and professional men, who 
are the stay and support of our Government, and whose intelli- 
gence and patriotism far su that of any nation on earth, 
not only believe in silver, but have never dreamed that such an 
idea could be seriously entertained by a Congress of the United 
States as its destruction for money uses. 

‘When silver was dropped from the coinage act in 1873 it 
aroused such a storm of honest indignation throughout the en- 
tire land that the authors of that infamy sought pardon and ob- 
tained it only by pleading ignorance of the effect of their legis- 
lation. As late as November, 1892, Senator ALLISON of Iowa, 
as an American delegate at the opening of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference held at Brussels, said: 


The proposition of the bimetallism put forward by usas our distinct prop- 
— 2 having the full approval of our Government and the people it repre- 
sen! 


And again in the same address, in speaking of theaction of the 
President of the United States in inviting the nations to that con- 
ference, stated that— 


He did so in the hope that a method may be agreed upon to secure the en- 
of silver, if not its full use. 


While Mr. Cleveland, now the President, up to the set 
the sun on the 8th of last November—he being a man cons 


of 
cu- 


ous for his honor and courage, incapable of duplicity—must have 
held the following views: r 
We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 


country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
in favor of either metal. 


But to-day we must admit there is a change of sentiment in 
certain quarters. 

The powerful metropolitan 8 of the country either openly 
opposes the further use of silver as money or advocates meas- 
ures the enactment of which would encompass the same end. 

American statesmen, in and out of Congress, who have grown 
hoarse denouncing from thestump the Republican party for the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 are to-day actively in favor of a 
like policy, while the President, the Democratic President of 
these United States, has called Congress together for the sole 
. of repealing the only silver law now upon the statute 

of our country, carrying out one part of one section of the 
Democratic platform and leaving another part of the same sec- 
tion, that declaring for the free coinage of silver, unredeemed 
and disregarded. 

This is a most extraordinary change of front, and its extent 
and nitude may 3 the serious minded and reflective; 
yet we haye one hope in this unaccountable. transformation. 

We turn to the people, the sturdy, patriotic masses; to those 
who have established this nation and maintained it, giving itall 
of glory it enjoys; and how do we find them? Unc ed they 
stand, in spite of every opposition. No argument, however 
8 by whomsoever made; no threat so dire has as yet 

iven them from their devotion to the constitutional money of 
the Government—silver and 


old. 

What has brought about th condition in some quar- 
ters? I will tell you. It is the influence, widespread and subtle, 
and the machinations, secret, istent, and conscienceless, of 
the security-holders of the world, who are determined to convert 
their holdings into securities payable in gold alone by the com- 
plete demonetization of silver. 

As stated by my distinguished colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] on Friday last upon the floor of this House: 


You are asked to load up the Federal Treasury with gold to redeem every 
pecuniary obligation of the Government with gold, alth h the standard 
Silver dollar is the identical dollar on which those obligations were based 
when they were issued, because they called for coin of the standard value 
at the time of their issue, and that was the standard. But now I repeat, 
we shall have to redeem all this bullion, all these Sherman notes in gold; we 
shall have to sell bonds to gold to redeem all our greenbacks, all our sil- 
ver certificates, and we will be com led to carry our silver dollars as so 
Sa bullion in the so that we might as well dump 

mac. . 

That is what allthis means. In other wo: every piece of paper money 
issued in this country so Sat, every silver certificate, moy, greenback, every 
bond, every Sherman note, is to be redeemed in gold, and we must procure 
the gold for their redemption. 


I go further and add, every State bond outstanding to-day 
every municipal bond, every county bond or debt, every school 
district bond from California to Maine, in fact all forms of State 
or municipal indebtedness, whether evidenced by bonds or not, 
are to be made payable in gold instead of legal tender, as they 
we be paid under the law to-day. 

ore than all this, if this attempt of capital to overreach the 
people succeeds, every railroad bond and every railroad debt in 
the United States must be paid in gold. And who pays all these 
debts? Not the railroad corporations, but the people. Those 
who ship freight and travel over the roads. The Lexington 
branch of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, passing through my dis- 
trict, is bonded and mortgaged for more than twice the prime 
cost of construction and equipment. Every cent paid on such 
indebtedness is paid by the people there in the way of freight 
rates and passenger rates, and you, the people, by the passage of 
the Wilson bill, and thereby the utter final and complete demon- 
etization of silver, will be forced to pay this enormous railroad 
debt, so wickedly augumented, in gold, gold alone. 

No wonder that Mr. Gould and every other holder of such se- 
curities, twice or three times in excess of the property bonded or 
of its value to-day or any day in the past, is in favor of the repeal 
of the Sherman law as provided in the Wilson bill, rather than 
the repeal of the Sherman law as provided in the Bland bill. 
Such holders are not in favor of the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law on account of its provisions, not because they deem 
it—as it is, in fact—a most pernicious, undemocratic measure, 
but because it stands between them and the conversion of their 
securities, both principal and interest, into gold securities. 

And again I reiterate, you, the people and tax payers, are the 
ultimate payers of every rai security of country, 
whether held here or in — the corporations being the mere 
collectors and transmitters of the money by them collected to the 
owners of the securities. 


Every other conceivable debt in the United States, public and 
private, is to be made payable in gold. Every farm mortgage, 
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note, contract, and debt in the United States is to be made pay- 
able in gold by the simple process of the unconditional repeal of 


the Sherman law as provided in the pending bill. 

The last census bulletin shows that we have farm and home 
mortgages as far cast as the State of Maine, in which State the 
real estate mortgage debt existing January 1, 1890, was $32,627,- 
208, and a per capita debt of $49, and yet Maine makes a much 
better showing than the other New England States. 

On the owned farms in the State of Wisconsin there are liens 
of $55,304,608, which is 33} per cent of their entire value, and 
this debt bears interest at the average rate of 6.64 per cent. 

I will not stop to read, but I will print the farm and home 
mortgage debt of each State as far as compiled up to date by the 
Census Bureau, in all estimated to be about $6,000,000,000. 

Real estate mortgage debt in Tennessee, January 1, 1890, 
amounts to $40,421,396, or a per capita debt of $23. 

. Iowa real estate mortgage debt, $199,774,171, or per capita 
debt of $104. > 

Nebraska mortgage debt, $132,902,322, or a per capita debt of 
$126. 

Missouri real estate mortgage debt, January 1, 1890, amounts 
to $214,609,772, or a per capita debt of $80. 

Real estate mortgage debt of Massachusetts, January 1, 1890, 
was $323,277,668, or a per capita debt of $144. 

Total amount of real estate mortgages in Illinois, January 1, 
1890, is $384,299,150, or a ver capita debt of $100. 

- Totall amount of real estate mortgage debt in Kansas, Janu- 

ary 1, 1890, amounts to $235,485,108, or a per capita debt of $170. 

al estate mortgage debt in Vermont, January 1, 1890, $27,- 
907,687, or a per capita debt of $84. 

Real estate mortgage debt of Rhode Island, January 1, 1890, 
$36,778,243, or a per capita debt of $106. 

Real estate mortgage debt of Connecticut, January 1, 1890, 
$79,921,071, or a per capita debt of $107. 

Indiana, $110,730,643; per capita, $51. 

New Hampshire, $18,968,259; per capita, $50. 

Oregon, $22,928,437; per capita, $73. 

Pennsylvania, $613,105,802; per capita, $117. 

Minnesota, $197,745,989; per capita, $152. 

Arkansas, $14,360,595; per capita, $13. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me to give him 
some late information on that subject? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I notice that according to the table there were 
in September last 819,000, 000,000 and a little over of private 
debts in the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, the gentleman is doubtlessly correct, 
but I haye here the Census Bulletin obtained since last Monday as 
far as completed on this question, and going over it with the 
head of the fourth division of that bureau, we reached the esti- 
mate of 86.000, 000, 000 of home and farm mortgage debt alone. 

Will members of Congress knowingly vote to increase the 
burdens of this vast farm and home mortgage debt by making 
it payable in gold alone? 

tis easily seen who are interested in a contraction of the 
currency and an unfair increase in its poroase power by the 
demonetization of silver, and are to-day actiyely and aggres- 
sively working to secure it, manufacturing public sentiment, 
and even employing a lobby toinfluence members on this ficor. 
Who will be benefited by the adoption of the single gold stand- 
ard and the striking down of silver? I again assert, the holders 
of securities, the creditors and gold owners of the country. 

I solemnly aver that, in my opinion, the Sherman law has had 
nothing to do with the recent bank panic, and only bears its 
share with other unwise legislative actsof the Republican party 
in contributing to the present deplorable condition of the coun- 
try nor has it had anything to do with the agitation of the 
silver question, and if its repeal, unconditionally, would still 
leave on our statute books a provision for the free coinage of 
silver at the present ratio, on equal footing with gold, there 
would have arisen no clamor for its repeal from the gentlemen 
on the other side, or from those whom you represent, and no 
extra session would haye been called for the specific purpose 
of its repeal. It is not the Sherman law you are striking at, 
but through it you are striking what you intend as a death- 
blow to silver money throughout the world. For so sure as 
the Wilson bill passes this Congress so sure silver will be de- 
monetized in this nation, and not a member voting for the bill 
believes for a moment that during this Congress will it be pos- 
sible to secure the passage of any bill to be approved by the 
President favorable to silver and its restoration as money. 

We are asked why we favor the free coinage of silver at its 
resent ratio. Our reply is, because it is the money recognized 
y our Constitution coined and used by the Government since its 

origin, and because it is a safe, so „stable, convenient, and 
honest currency, and to discontinue its use would be a contraction 


of the currency which would complete the ruin of the producers of 
this country. And because, as compared with the leading prod- 
ucts of the nation, it is less fluctuating than gold—and gentle- 
men on the other side agree with us that stability of value is 
one of the essentials of a sound currency—and because, in spite 
of all the attacks made upon it, it is worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar or more in every market of every State in the Union. 

I have no patience with those who would determine the ques- 
tion of relative stability of values by a comparison of one metal 
with the other; by such a comparison we may simply ascertain 
that the value of one metal has fallen or the other has risen. 

To properly determine the relative values of two metals we 
must look elsewhere for tests, and what better test can be made 
than a comparison of the value of each metal with the value of 
the leading productsof the country during a given length of time. 
Wheat is the great leading staple of this country, and since 1869 
or 1873 compare its price with gold and we find gold has appre- 
ciated—wonderfully appreciated. Compare its price with silver 
for the same time, and we find the white metal has gradually and 
evenly, but in a much less degree, appreciated also. 

The same comparison with corn shows the same result, that the 
price of silver has remained steady and uniform, while that of 
gold has radically changed. 

This also is true of cotton in the same marked degree; and 
take the aggregation of all the products of this country, of agri- 
culture, mines, forests, and manufactures, and every conceivable 
result of human er for the last twenty years: ascertain the 
average yearly price of the same, and compare it month after 
month and 7 0 after year with the price of silver, and you will 
find them side by side, with scarcely a variation or aturn. In- 
stitute the same comparison with gold and we will find that 
metal violently changing, but on the whole rapidly advancing in 
value; so that as a measure of the values of the world's products 
it is worthless, so far as stability goes, as compared with silver. 

Not only is this true as regards the United States, but if we 
are to credit the highest authorities it is so the world over; and 
in this connection I desire to call attention to the fluctuation in 
the prices of silver and gold and commodities, as compiled b 
the London Economist, which compares the price of silver an 
gold with the wholesale prices of twenty-two principal arti- 
cles in the London market. It will be seen that from 1873 to 
1892 the price of silver and these twenty-two principal articles 
run along side by side, like the gentle undulations of a Missouri 
prairie, while the price of gold, compared with them, first rises, 
then falls, then rapidly rises again, like the precipitous heights 
of the Alps. 

I submit the table which was used, and not questioned as to 
reliability or correctness, at the Brussels Conference. 

[See table No. 2, page 496.] 

I now refer to therelative appreciation or depreciation of gold 
and silver since 1873 as measured by the index numbers of the 
late learned Dr. Soetbeer, whose authority as a political écono- 
mist and statistician is recognized in America as well as in Eu- 


rope. 
See table No. 3, page 496.] 

hese index numbers give the wholesale prices of one hundred 
Hamburg articles of principal use, together with fourteen arti- 
cles from England, and include agricultural produce, animal 
produce, foreign fruits, colonial produce, mineral produce, tex- 
tiles and miscellaneous articles; and the same remarkable show- 
ing is made in favor of the white metal, the price of silver 
running along evenly with all these productions, while gold, os- 
cillating and erratic, culminates its course by reaching the very 
‘sori heights of appreciation. 3 

also submit this table and map, which I take from the report 
of the United States commissioners to Brussels, as published by 
our Government. 

See table 34, e 497.] 
view of this showing, the people of the South and West 

have reached the conclusion that silver has not fallen in value, 
but that gold, owing to the limit of its production, together 
with the manipulations of the speculators of Lombard and Wall 
street, has appreciated. , 8 

Does it not follow, then, as the day follows the night, that the 
honest dollar is the silver dollar? 

From the opening of this debate I have heard much about dis- 
honest dollars. I, too, am opposed to dishonest dollars, whether 
made of gold or made of silver, dishonest to creditor or dishon- 
est to debtor, and in favor of an honest dollar all around, honest 
to payor as well as payee, and one that does not change in value 
from year to year, but keeps along in line with the price of com- 
mon commodities; such a dollar I believe to be thesilver dollar 
of our Constitution. The dishonest dollar I believe to be the 
gold dollar, whose purchasing power is double what it was twenty 
years ago, and be doubled again in the next decade if the 


present attempt to demonetize silver is successful. 
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No. 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND SILVER MEASURED BY GOLD, 


FALL PER CENT. 


APPRECIATION PER CENT. 


s=: sm => Represents the Economist Index-Numbers for the Wholesale 
$ Prices of 22 Principal Articles in the London Market. 


saexammmmace Represents Dr. Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers for the Prices of 
100 Hamburg Articles, and 14 of British Export. 


— — Represents Silver. 


PRICES OF 1873 TAKEN AS ZERO. 
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No. 8A. — RELATIVE APPRECIATION OR DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND SILVER MEASURED 
BY SOETBEER’S INDEX-NUMBERS* SINCE 1873. 


Fluctuations In the value of Gold denoted thus. 
“ Silver = ~ 


NII 


DEPRECIATION. X APPRECIATION PER CENT, 


X APPRECIATION PER CENT, 


DEPRECIATION. 


* Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers give the wholesale prices of 100 Hamburg Articles, and 
14 Articles from England — viz., Agricultural Produce, Animal Produce, Foreign 
Fruits, Colonial Produce, Mineral Produce, Textiles, and Miscellaneous. 


A borrower of 1873, receiving $1,000 in currency under the 
then condition of finances, paying the same to-day in the same 
currency, would not only honestly discharge all his obligations, 
legal and moral, but would in addition deliver to his creditor 
money of double the purchasing power of thatloaned. And yet 
gentlemen ask for a further increase in the purchasing power of 
money by striking from the coinage act the silver dollar. 

We believe in honest money, andcontend that with free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio during the next 
century the purchasing power of our currency would be no less 
thanit was prior 101873, when nearly all of the vast indebtedness 
of our people, public and private, was created, and that it ought 
to be no less, for we believe in maintaining, so far as it is possi- 
ble so to do by 0 e the sume condition and same prices 
for all products of labor which existed at the time of the creation 
of a debt until that debt is paid off and discharged. 

This is fair to both sides—creditor and debtor, and therefore 
honest. What is fair to one side only is dishonest. 


XX V—32 


A farmer of the West, whose share of the State or Govern 
ment debt amounted to 50 bushels of wheat, or a given quantity 
of corn, or live stock, or dairy products, is entitled to such leg- 
islation as shall tend to maintain the paying power of such 
products up to the final day when the debt matures and is 

aid. 
5 We know that prices are not regulated arbitrarily by legisla- 
tion, and are largely controlled by the laws of supply and de- 
m«nd—but these laws being the same, he should be compelled 
to pay no more in labor or in property than he borrowed; nor do 
I believe he desires to pay less. 

It is a mistaken idea, that the Western farmer advocates a 
financial policy on the partof the Government which will enable 
him to pay his creditors in cheap money, as partly admitted by 
Mr. Balfour to be possibly true in some of the States of the 
West. On the contrary, he would maintain the purchasi 
porer of the currency to its full value, and only objects to su 

egislation as will compel him to pay his private obligations, or 
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share of the public debt in money of double or triple the value 
of ar borrowed, as measured by his labor, his sweat, and his 
sacrifices. 

And is it not food for reflection to consider right here that of 
the vast national debtexisting at the close of the war, the people 
having N two-thirds of its principal, as indicated by 
cold figures, besides paying in interest a sum equal to the entire 
amount of the principal; and yet under conditions brought about 
by legislation secured by Wall street and the bondholders, who 
are again knocking at our doors, there yet remains unpaid, as 
measured by the labor and products of the people, a greater debt 
than existed on the day of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, and 
notwithstanding all the people have paid during these thirty 
weary years of sacrifice and toil, not one ounce of burden has 
been lifted from their load. 

To pay what exists to-day of this debt will take as many bales 
of their cotton, as many barrels of their flour, more bushels of 
their wheat and corn, more head of their horses and cattle, 
more days of their labor than in 1865, when the debt, as indi- 
cated in figures, reached its highest point, and yet we are here 
to-day pleading only that the loud be not further increased, for 
fear that it may pass beyond the limit of human endurance and 
suffering. 

in the effort of the gold owners of the world to augment the 
value of their holdings and increase the power of their money, 
they have sought to and have actually controlled the legislation 
of Congress. Under their influence the act of 1869, taking from 
the people their lawful contract privilege of paying the princi- 


pal of the Government bonds in legal tender was passed, making 


ayment necessary in gold and silver coin. Under the same 
3 influence the act of 1 from the coin- 
age of the country the silver dollar which had been used and rec- 
ognized through our entire nationalexistence; under the protest 
of the people silver wus partially restored by the Bland-Allison 
act. An attempt ot its full restorationwas met by Congress, 
acting under this same influence, by the passage of the Sher- 
man law and the repeal of the Bland-Allison act, and to-day the 
same malign influence, the sume power, is asking for legislation 
which will place silver in the same position that it was by the 
act of 1873—absolutely demonetized. 

We look with apprehension at the result of silver demonetiza- 
tion; we are not thinking alone about the recent bank panic, 
which originated in one of the great banking concerns, Barin 
Bros., in the great single gold standard nation of England, an 
extended to her colony, Australia (where no Sherman law exists į 
and, as many an honest man believes, crossed the waters to t 
continent only at the dictates of Lombard and Wall streets to 
take a hand in and to aid in the wicked work of the demonetization 
of silver; rather are we thinking of the past years of distress 
which the policy of contraction of the currency, adopted and 
carried forward by the Republican party, augmented by their 
so-called protective tariff, has brought us. 

The masses of the people to-day are thinking of how they shall 
save their homes and provide for their children. What may 
happen by the demonetization of silver I leave to the deliberate 
judgment of one of America’s brightest statesmen, Mr. Carlisle, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who, as a Representative on the 
floor of this House, said in February, 1878: 


I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 


other age. 

a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
oceurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, raflroads, and all other tor want? fm on commerce, while it 
wW be telt pore 8 at the moment, would not produce anything like 

tress 


ntic crime of this or an 
e consummation of suc. 


the longed of society that must inevitably 
result f from the permanent n of one-half of the metallic money in 
the world. 


The truth of Mr. Csrl<‘e’s prophecy has been partially real- 
ized. Demonetization of silver, in a measure, under the Bland- 
Allison law, perpetuat d in a greater degree and in a more ob- 

nable manner bg the Sherman law, have produced distress 
and suffering, as predicted by him, and the total annihilation of 
silver money would fulfill his prophecy to the uttermost letter. 

It is with pride that we reflect upon the conduct of Mr. Car- 
lisle and the other Democratic members of who have 


hitherto so faithfully fought the battles of silver on the floor of 
_ this House. > 
Under BLAND and Carlisle we stood for free silver in 1878 and 
under the same leadership in 1890, when the cowardly makeshift 
known as the Sherman act was passedagainst a solid Democratic 
vote in this House. 
Upon our plain, outspoken, unmistakable declaration for silver 
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money we made the cam of 1892 and were restored for the 
first e since the war to full control. 

We have now pending in the bill offered by Mr. BLAND apro- 
posal to carry out in good faith and to the letter the seventh 
section or plankof the national Democratic platform, upon which 
we were elected as well as the President and which by every 
consideration of honor we stand pledged to redeem. 

Let me read that plank. It is refreshing reading to this side, 
but must be gall and wormwood to those who have joined the 
Republican majority and are struggling to aid what Mr. Car- 
lisle termed a ‘‘conspiracy,” and which he further and truly 
denounces as the most “gigantic crime” of this or any other 
age: 

SEC. 7, We denounce the Re 5 
of 1890 as a cowardly makesh: C 8 
future which should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxious 
for its speedy repeal. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminat: 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage o 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be adjusted 
through international agreement. or by such safeguards of legislation as 
shall insure the maintenance of the ‘ity of the two metals, and the equal 
power of every doilar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
able in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially n 
protection of farmers and laboring classes, the fret and most defenseless vic- 
tims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

2 80 calls for the repeal of the Sherman act and coinage of 
ver. 

The Bland bill provides for the repeal of the Sherman act and 
coinage of silver, and thus proposes to carry out the pledges we 
made to the people, on the strength of which we were given 
power. 

Is there a man on the other side who believes for a moment 
that we could have carried the country on a platform declaring 

ainst the monetary use of silver metal? hy, sir, on such a 
platform we could not have carried Vernon County, Missouri. 

Our platform was for silver, and, as I take it, for silver at the 
same ratio of the old standard dollar that is, of 16 to 1. That is 
the only ratio I favor to-day. 

To enlarge itis to discredit silver metal, which has main- 
tained its value with less variation than gold. : 

Some gentlemen there are who claim to be in favor of a double 
standard, and yet would measure the quantity of silver metal in 
a dollar by its value in gold. This would not be a double stand- 
ard, but a single gold standard. 

Is it possible for a sincere free-coinage man, who believes in 
the present ratio of 16 to 1, in order to secure the coinage of sil- 
ver at all, to vote for a greater ratio? 

If it comes to no co e at all, or coinage at the ratio of 20 to 
1, how shall an honest silver man vote on such a proposition? 
As far as I am concerned, in such an emergency my course is 
not yet determined, and I can only say, in such a crisis I will 
vote as my judgment at the moment dictates for what I deem 
the best interests of my constituents and the cause of silver 
money. 

Mr. Carlisle's T of our duty here to-day may be gathered 
from what he said in closing his speech from which I have al- 
ready quoted. It is very suggestive, and I will terminate my 
remarks by quoting it. tit be remembered that these words 
were spoken by him in favorof remonetization of silver on the 
Senate amendments to the bill of the House of Representatives 
to authorize the free coinage of the standurd silver dollar and to 
restore its legal-tender character, which afterwards, as amended 
by the Senate, became a law known as the Bland-Allison law. 


For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive. and although for- 
tified by the plainest provisions of law and the clearest principles of equity, 
they have been continually driven from one position to another, until they 
stood at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. Gathering all their en- 
ergies for this struggle, they have adyanced—not very far. it is trne—but 
they have advun ar enough to recover a part of the ground lost in pre- 
vious conflicts. and, str, I trust that their representatives will faithfully 
hold it for them. 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be exhausted by the 

e of this measure, and we ought not to halt for a single moment in 
our efforts to complete the work of relief inau; ted byit. The 2 
now going on can not cease, and o t not to cease, until all the industr: 
interests of the country are fully finally emancipated from the heartless 
domination of syndicates, stock — — and other great combinations of 
urope. 


money-grabbers in this country and in pe 
Let us. if we can do no better, bill after bill, embodying in each some 
one substantial provision for relief, and send them to the Executive for his 


approval If he withholds his 
necessary vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws notwithstanding 
his veto, let us, as a last resort, S the rules and put them into the 
general appropriation bills, with the distinct understan that if the peo- 
ple can get no relief the Government can get no money. 

These are the words of John G. Carlisle. We accept his ad- 
vive in the spirit in which it was then given. The issue is the 
same now as then—gold alone—or silver and gold. Men, and 
patriotic men, are contending on both sides for honest convic- 
tions, and he only in this struggle is contemptible who affects 
2 ae bimetallism and who will vote against the free coinage 
of silver. 5 


signature, and we are unable to secure the 
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The cause of humanity is at stake; let it be decided in fayor 
of humanity, Ayr gyin that a question is never finally settled 
until it is settled right. 8 é 

Mr. TALBERT of South olina. Mr. Speaker, no period 
ever existed in the history of our country in which the duty 
was more imperative upon each and every one of us here to lay 
aside all prejudice and all bitterness ana look alone as one man 
to the present Sahay. and distressed condition of our country. 
No time ever demanded more serious and sober thought of the 
Representatives of this Union than does the present time. We 
are confronted to-day, not with any vague theories; we are con- 
fronted with conditions; and we have arrived at a crisis in the 
history of the country when something must be done, and done 
quickly, and done with decision and judgment. 

I have sut here and listened with a great deal of earnestness 
to speeches upon both sides of this question. Ihave listened 
seriously and patiently, and I must admit that sometimes [have 
been somewhat in the position of the little boy whose mother 
in making him his first pair of panta!oons put the front in the rear. 
The little fellow started forschool the nextmorning, and walked 
cheerfully along until he looked down and discovered the situa- 
tion, when he burst out into a cry, and said, I don't know 
whether I am going toschool or going back home.” [Laughter.] 

I have listened to these arguments, I say, until I have been put 

almost in a similar position. I rise to-night with some hesita- 
tion, first, on account of uy inexperience in a body like this, be- 
ing a new member. Possibly common prudence would have for- 
bidden me to undertake to address this House this eveningfrom 
the fact that looking around me here I see so many members 
older and with somuch more experience, with so much greater 
gift of eloquence and oratory, than myself. 

But coming as I do from one of the rural districts of the sunn 
South, and representing as I do a constituency as true, as patri- 
otic, as honorable, as high-minded, as any people that ever lived 
upon God's green earth, nineteen-twentieths of whom I might 

are unqualifiedly in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver [applause], I deem that a sufficient excuse for saying at 
least a few words in their behalf and in advocacy of this meas- 
ure, which Isincerely believe involves not only the liberties, but 
the lives of the masses of the people of the United States. 

In my remarks I will not rehash what has been already said 
as to the relative amount of gold and silver in foreign countries, 
England, France, or Germany, or go into statistics; but will en- 
deavor to prove that it is mere ‘‘ claptrap ” for our opponents to 
say that the Sherman act is the cause of the depression now pre- 
vailing. I shall endeavor to show that it is the monetary system 
of our country, ending an array of acts culminating in the de- 
monetization of silver. : 

Although coming as I do from the humbler walks of a farmer's 
life, having never been anything but a common, plain, practical 
farmer; representing also as I do the farmers and producers of 
wealth in common with the other classesof citizens of this great 
nation; elected though I was upon a platform of principles one 
plank of which was the free and unlimited coinage of silver— 
others, Mr. Speaker, can do as they piae but as for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord, and I shall stand on that plat- 
form first, last, and all the time. [Applause.] 

Platforms are said to be made to get in on and not to stand on, 
‘but it shall not be said of me that I rodein on aplatform and de- 
serted it as soon as I got in. And my friends, I contend that 
here in this House the Democratic party stands pledged to-day 
by every honest purpose to that plank in the national platform, 
as well as in twenty-eight or thirty of the Democratic State plat- 
forms of this Union in favor of the same system; and not only 
are the Democrats pledged, but nearly every Representative 
here is pledged likewise, tobimetallism. AndI want to say that 
I think it is asad commentary, at least, and can not understand 
how men who have gone through their several districts all over 
this nation stumping and promising their constituents to stand 
by the platforms the promises of free silver, can now come 

here and make eloquent speeches against it. I say that at least 
Ican not understand it. And yet I donotimpugn their motives, 
believing, as I do, that the present distressed condition is not 
chargeable and due to the Sherman act, that “cowardly make- 
shift,” as it has been called. 

Mr. Speaker, it isa" cowardly makeshift; when it was passed it 
was a cowardly makeshift,” but itdid good. But the trouble is 
that it is being used in this House to-day as a much more “:cow- 
ardly makeshift” by these men who went to d out of their 
duty and pretend that they can not stand up to their orm. 
It is a more cowardl makeshift” to deery monome thun 
it was on the part of those who put it into their platform. 

The present distressed condition of our country is due and 
chargenble to a system of legislation which has ss enacted 
since the beginning of the late war, and is not due to the Sher- 
man act or anything of that sort. And in order to more fully 


comprehend the situation I want to say that figures enough 
have been given in regard to what the standing of silver and gold 
is in England and France and other European countries a) all 
that. But I would ask you to let us go back to the bor sag be 
the war and examine some of the legislation preceding t 
crowning act of infamy conceived in fraud and brought forth in 
iniquity, the demonetization act of 1873 that struck down silver, 
standing to-day as a living monument to the power of money to 
oppress; that war, which subsequent events have made me be- 
lieve was not fought to free the negro and save the Union, but 
to enslave the people of America by a moneyed aristocracy, the 
3 1 and despotic of all governments possible. [Ap- 
plause. 

At the beginning of the war the resources of the National 
Government were taxed to their utmost capaeity for the purpose 
of producing means to it on. Vast volumes of money were 
needed, far beyond the capacity of the mints to supply in coin, and 
at this time the great Wallstreet kings and bankers, of whom very 
much has been said on this floor, came forward and offered to 
loan the Government sufficient money for the purpose, at what 
do you suppose? Why, at a rate from 24 to 36 cent! 

They took advantage, Mr. Speaker, of the misfortunes of the 
Government, and tried to fatten and aggrandize themselves upon 
its needs and thus saddle upon a nation adebt which, at the 75 
hostilities, could be used under the European idea led on by Eng- 
lish capitalists to make slaves of the American people. These 
are the same great, blessed Representatives” that we have 
heard of to-day who have been talked of so much during this de- 
bate as doing so much for the country in its time of need! These 
are the men who want to take all money out of the country ex- 
cept gold and make you worship the golden calf,the same Wall 
streetkings that took advantage of the needs of the Government 
to make slaves of the American people. But what did Mr. Lin- 
coln say? Did he accede to their demands? - 

No, sir. He was not fooled or baffled by them. He said that be- 
fore he would submit to such a bounty being given to these Shy- 
locks, he would print and issue money until it took a thousand 
dollars to buya breakfast! Andhedid. Reading from the Con- 
stitution, he read that C ess shall have the power to declare 
war. He read in that Congress shall have the power to coin 
money, issue bills of credit, stamp their value, etc., upon them; 
and following along after this declaration, on the I7th of July, 
1861, and February 12, 1862, there was passed the legal-tender 
act, and sixty millions of greenbicks were issued with which to 
mye soldiers and carry on the war. 

y friends, these greenbacks were in the mi 65 of demand 
notes on which there had been put no exception clause, and this 
money answered its p se; and here we have, right here, if 
you will bear with me, Jefferson’s idea of Treasury notes, bot- 
tomed on taxes, backed up by all the products of the nation, and 
secured by the patriotism of the e—the best kind of money 
that can be 3 any country in the world. [Applause.] 

The first issue of greenbacks constituted the demand notes 
which, unlike all subsequent issues, did not contain the excep- 
tion clause. Consequently they have alw. been ut par with 
gold; and this establishes the fact that had it not been for the 
exception clause on all the subsequent issues ey would have 
always remained at par with gold. Wherever gold went these 
notes could have gone, even into the coffers of the bondholders. 
So Congress continued to issue money as necessity demanded, 
and with an abundance of this money not even could the ravages 
of war check the prosperity of the country, save in those sections 
desolated by immediate ravages. ‘Commerce, industry, and edu- 
cation received new impetus, and flourished ‘as never before in 
the history ‘of the country. In speaking of the war, I do not 
propose to discuss the right of secession, but in the language of 
the Supreme Court the republic that survives the storm is an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States.” With that motto, 
let us turn our backs to the past and look to the future. All 
this talk about hard or soft money is nonsense, when you are 
talking to a people who have no money at all ora ittle at 
least. Let it be remembered that our forefathers achieved our 
independence with a continental currency that took a wheel- 
barrow full to buy a ham, . 

Now, since Congress had found a provision to supply the peo- 
ple with money, and to supply the Government with money, 
there was no longer any demand for Shylock’s eer But Shylook 
did notsleep. It is said that within four days, I believe, after the 
pa ge of this legal-tender act there was a bankers’ convention 

eld in the city of Washington, consisting of four delegates from 
New York, three or four from Philadelphia, and three or four 
from Boston. Shylock was alarmed; he saw in the legal-tender 
act a friend of the people. 

Now, I will not stand up here and pretend tosay what was done 
in this convention, because I am nota banker and was not there. 
I will not pretend to say what was done, but I suppose they or- 
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ganized a Bankers’ Association of Ameri 
only call your attention to subsequent leg 
our own thinking in regard to the matter. 
862, fifteen days after the legal-tender act was peed Congress 


and soon; but I will 
tion, and let you do 
On February 25, 


an act stipulating that the greenbicks should be a legal- 
tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt, which, from that time forward, 
was paid in coin, 

These two sacred things, mind you, greenbacks should not 
pay. Charity forbids that I should say that Congress was influ- 
enced by that convention, but every man can think, if he does 
not speak, and do his own thinking like the man whose lawyer 
on one occasion was not talking exactly to suit him in the court 
room, and he got up to make a fewremarks himself. The judge, 
of course, made him take his seat. He got up again and the judge 
made him take his seat again. A third and fourth time this 
happened, and finally the gentleman got up and said: Well, 
ju dge, if you will not let me talk, won’t you let me think?” 

‘Why, certainly,” said the judge. Well, judge,” he said, I 
think you and all these lawyers are a set of grand rascals.” 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I do not say that 8 was a rascal, not even a grand 
rascal, or anything of that sort, but I tell you the time has come 
for you to put yonr own construction upon things, and not take 
the ipse dizit of any man, however learned he may ba, or what- 
ie profession he may follow, or whatever position he may 

old. 

This money might pay the soldier for blood, but not the bond- 
holder for interest. Just think of that. This money should be 
accepted by the farmer, but not for import duties. Thus the 

reenbick was debased from the day of its birth and made a 

istard by the edict of itsown father. Gold and silver of course 
retained their normal value as a circulating medium and became 
the money of the banks, as they circulated between the banks on 
the one hand and the custom-house on the other. And listen! 
This debased greenback, falling to 40 per cent of its value as 
compared with gold, became the money of the people. 

Just catch that idea, gentlemenof this House. The bankers, the 
stock gamblers, and the brokers must have gold, but the laborin, 
people, the servants, the people, must have greenbacks, whic 
they said were good enough for them; and I want to direct your 
attention to this system as I go along withit. Then followed in 
one year, February, 1863, the national banking act, it may be, 
passed with the same influence of the convention in the onward 
march to attack and strike down silver. Then the 6 per cent 
nonassessable bonds, whose interest was payable in coin, were 
sold to the banks, for what? Not for gold. The bankers bought 
bonds with depreciated greenbacks, which the Government had 
been compelled to swap with Shylock, almost two for one, as 
Roark swapped horses with Kilpatrick. 

Now, I know you have heard this over and over again, but I 
am only going to throw this out to you to try to prove to you 
that it is not the Sherman act that has done the devilment, and 
that these men who say so do not believe what they say, because 
they know better when they are telling you that they believe 
that. Roark wasan old Union man that lived up in North Caro- 
lina, and after the war, when Kilpatrick came along through 
there, going home, Mr. Roark, who had a very fine horse, went 
out to meet Gen. Kilpatrick. He rode up to him and thought 
Kilpatrick ought to have known him. He said, Good morning, 

eneral.” Kil trick stopped with his crowd. Good morn- 

g. And Nelore saying anything more, he just said to one of 
his men, who was riding a very poor horse, Get off that horse.” 
And then he said to Roark, “Get down off your horse.” Roark 
did as he was told, and then Kilpatrick said, Change your 
saddles.” Now he said to Roark, Get up on the poor horse.” 
Roark did as he was commanded, and Kilpatrick started off. 
Roark said to the general, Can I spos to you?” Well,“ he 
said, talk quick; I must be going.” rk said, “I just want to 
pss le you that I have been swapping horses for forty years, but 
this is the first time I ever traded without I had any say in it.” 

*[Laughter]. 

So it was with the people. They had to swap their money for 
gold, and they had no say at all because of this legislation which 
was forced upon them. The Government had- no voice in the 
matter. Bankers paid $40 in gold for 8100 ingreenbacks. Then 
mer exchanged the $100 in greenbacks for $100 bonds, which 
paid six gold dollarsin interestevery year, were subject to no tax, 
national or State, county or city. So he invested $40 in gold, 
and he drew six gold dollars in interest, or 15 per cent on his 
original investment of forty gold dollars. 

ut this is not all. The banker was allowed to deposit his 
bond in a vault and draw 90 per cent of its value in money to 
loan out again at 10 per cent to the people—to loan them their 
own money. There, gentlemen of this House, isa subtreasury 


pure and simple for the bondholders; and yet you have heard so 


anea * about it when the farmers made a similar kind of a 
emand. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to make an addi- 
tional statement right there? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. The banker got his interest in gold twelve 
months in advance, 

Mr. TALB ERT of South Carolina. Payable in advance; and 
sometimes when Wall street got into a scrape, it was anticipated 
six months in advance. At one time ten millions were pzid dur- 
ing Cleveland’s former administration; and some time ago, if I 
mistake not, seven millions were paid out by Mr. Carlisle, the 
money being sent out to these Wall street gamblers when they 
got into a sera Millions upon the top of millions are appro- 
priated to build navies to rot upon the seas, for railrosds and 
corporations and expositions and all that sort of thing, and a 
great deal of money paid outfor the Indians; but when the white 
man comes in for anything, why he can not get it. If I am not 
mistaken, this House did pass at the last term of Congress a 
resolution of sympathy, not of sincere sympathy, for the farmer, 
onesha isall they gotoutof the Fifty-second Congress, [Laugh- 
ter. 

I understand that they actually had the word “sincere” 
stricken out, so as to give them simply sympithy. Now, I say. 
thatthe farmers are tired of this kind ofsympathy. Wehave ha 
sympathy from everybody. Iam a farmer myself. When the 
farmer at the end of the year goes to the merchant and pays his 
bill, the merchant says to him, I sympathize with you; you are 
the bone and sinew of the country,” but all the time he is poking 
the money down into the bottom of his pockets, and tells him, 
as he goes out of the store, ‘‘Stay out of politics.” Then, when 
he goes to the lawyer, the lawyer will tell him, as he pays him 
a nice, big fee, I hope you will have a better crop next year,” 
and all the time he is poking the money away down in his pocket; 
and so it iswhen he goes to the doctor; and finally he goes tothe 
good old minister—and God knows we ought to have more of 
them; I think this Congress ought to bo preached to more from 
what I have heard and seen—but the good old minister, he, too, 
will take the contribution, and while he puts it in his pocket he 
se “ Brother, if you do not get your reward in this world. you 

lin the sweet by and by.” [Laughter.] And that is all we get; 
but we want something in reality. [Laughter and applause in 
the House and in the galleries.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appeals to occupants 
of the galleries to preserve order. The galleries are opened for 
the convenience of the public by the courtesy of the House, and 
order must be preserved. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Now, then, starting with 
forty thousand in gold, the banker gets one hundred thousand 
in bonds bearing 6 per cent in gold, or six thousand per annum. 
With this interest flowing on, he draws from the Government 
ninety thousand, which he loans to the people at 10 per cent, 
making nine thousand a year; so, on forty thousand he gets fif- 
teen thousand interest, or 37+ percent. But if this vast harvest 
of interest that the bankers have been drawing from the people 
for a quarter of a century were all we could stand it, but it was 
not all. Other discriminating acts have been passed leading u 
to the one demonetizing silver, forming the link in the 5 
conspiracy of financial legislation systematically impoverishing 
15 people by legalized robbery the most damnable and repre- 

ensible. 

In March, 1869, the credit strengthening act was passed, whether 
be the influence of the same band I can not say; but, like the 
blind man who received his sight, while he could not answer 
other questions, said: One thing I know; that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” This much I do know, such an act followed 
along, which act doubled the price of the bonds paid by the 
bankers at a time when the Government needed no stronger 
credit; when it had no bonds to sell this act was passed, declar- 


ing that the bonds which were payable in currency (the interest. 
only payable in gold) should be paid in coin. This act added over 
$500,000,000 to the holders of the bonds and that much of a debt 


was saddled upon the people in addition. 

Oliver P. Morton, in a speech on this act, said: 

We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the 
United States, after we sold these bonds on an average of not more than 60 
cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit ot 
the bondholder. 

The Hon. Thad. Stevens, in speaking of the insatiate demands 
of the money bond interest, said: 

We were foolish to grant them gold interest, and now they unblushingly 
demand further advantages. The truth is we can never sa their appe- 
tite for money. 

Ben Wade, in a letter written at Washington, December 13, 
1867, expressed himself as follows: 

I am for the laboring portion of our people. The rich will take care of 

themselves. We never agreed to pay the bonds in gold; no man can find it 
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in the contract, and I will never consent to have one payment for the bond- 
holder and another for the people. It would sink my party and ought to. 


And now I say that the Democratic unless it carries out 
the pledges made when notin power in order to get into power, 
now that they are in power, sink their party, and ought to 


sink it. If that is treason, gentlemen can make the most of it; 
for one Iwill stick tothe pledges Imade. The people are awake, 
their eyes are open, they are watching the actions of their rep- 
resentatives here, and will no longer submit to broken pledges. 
I was elected ona platform of principles, as I have said, one plank 
of which was free and unlimited silver. I intend tostand or fall 
upon that platform. When we have secured that, as I hope we 
will, I shall contend for every other plank embodied in the plat- 
form on which I was elected. My people expect it; I promised 
to do it; and I shall do it though the heavens fall. 

JOHN SHERMAN said in a speech February 27, 1867: 

The bond owner can demand only the kind of money he paid and he is a 
repudiator and extortioner to demand money more uable than he gave. 

See where JOHN SHERMAN stands to-day. At that time he was 
apoorman. Now he is a millionaire. 

o show, possibly, the hand of conspiracy, shortly after that 

notable bankers’ convention the following circular was issued, 
signed by their secretary, James Buell. Here is the circular: 


Withhold e and favors from all applicants who are not 

the Government issue of money. Letthe Government issue the coin 
and the banks issue the pa money of the country, for we can better pro- 
tect each other. Tore the law creating national banks or to restore to 
circulation the Government issue of money will be to provide the people 
with money. and will therefore seriously affect your individual profit as 
banker lender. See your member of Congress at once and engage him 
to support our interest t we may control legislation. 

This circular is signed by the secretary, James Buell. It 
speaks for itself, and needs no comment from me. 

Connected with this list of acts is also the contraction act of 
April 12, 1866, and the refunding act of July 14, 1870, a scheme 
to 8 the debt of the nation by funding at a lower rate 
of interest from year to year, from time to time. To further 
show the existence of a conspiracy and to show why I said in the 
outset that this war was not fought to free the negro, but to en- 
slave the white man, I will give here a copy of a circular issued 
in 1862, after the war had begun in earnest. This circular was 
issued by English capitalists, who commissioned one Mr. Haz- 
ard, a London banker, to propagateits principlesamong Ameri- 
can bankers with a view of having the financial legislation of 
Congress pave the way tor its final adoption asthe settled policy 
of this nation. Here is a copy: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished b: 
stroyed. This I and my European friends are in favor of; for slavery is but 
the owning of labor and carries with it the care of the laborer, while the 
European plan, led on by England, is capital control of labor by arra 
wages. This can be done by controlling the money. Thedebt, that capital- 
ists will see to it is made out of the war, must be used as a measure to con- 
trol the volume of money. To accomplish this the bonds must be used as a 
ae piye We are now waiting for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make recommendation to Congress, It will not do to allow the green- 
pr la ae a called) to circulate as money any length of time, for wecan not 
con 

This circular also speaks for itself. Having established the 
coin price for bonds, which have not cost their holders more 
than 60 cents on the dollar, they might have been satisfied; but 
now here came the silver question, before it was demonetized. 
They commenced work upon it before it was depreciated at all. 
To show you that all this talk about depreciation is mere clap- 
trap, they commenced when it was at a premium of 3 or 4 
175 cent, and to-day it seems that they are making the same cry, 

ooking for a crash to come to the Government, when silver is 
selling at 2 per cent advance in New York; andI am told thata 
gentleman went to Secretary Carlisle on last evening (it was so 
stated in the evening paper) and tried to buy silver with gold, 
and he would not let him have it. 

The rock-ribbed mountains of the West have opened the flood- 
gates of their hidden treasures and poured forth streams of sil- 
ver that amazed the world and promised abundant money for the 
country again. Silver then, of course, was coin, and the bonds 
payable in coin, and had been the money of the world from the 
time of Abraham. Silver was too base and cheap for Shylock 
now, and must be demonetized. Then came the act of 1873, 
passed under a guise and misrepres2ntation. 

It is said that one Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent over 
with $500,000 to buy the American Congress. I do not pretend 
to youch for this, but ask you to listen and see how easy the act 
was passed in 1873, which did destroy silver, thus adding the 
straw to the camel’s back by further contraction and increasing 
the bonded indebtedness, following this with the resumption act 
of 1879, and fastening upon this nation a financial system which, 
Mr. Carlisle says, has been productive of more misery and crime 
to the people of this country than all the wars, pestilence, and 
famine with which they have ever been afflicted. 


the war power and chattel slavery de- 


The record of the American Congress for the last twenty-five 
years has been one inimical to the interest of the mass of the 
ople. The acts spoken of completed the infernal machinery 

y which the money power is crushing out the lives and liberties 
of the people. Trusts and syndicates have been formed, which 
have reduced the ple to a wage slavery more abject and 
heartless than any chattel slavery that ever cursed 8 eron 
earth. These acts are still upon the statute book; this legis- 
lation is still in operation and should be undone, and that is 


what the people demand. 
I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the report of the committee incharge 
of the bill. The chairman, Mr. Hooper, said: 


Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a dist hed writer and bullionist, who is 
now here, has given great attention to the subject of mint and coina; Af- 
ter having examined the first draft of this bill he made some sensible sug- 
gestions, which the committee adopted and embodied in the bill. 


The finances of the National Government are so adjusted to-da; 
as to be utilized by one particular class, and avery small classit 
is, with power to contract and inflate at will, and as they go on 
with the contraction, of couse it is followed a co nding 
shrinkage in the value of products of labor and everything else 
in the nature of property. Then the people are obliged to sacri- 
fice their property; they are obliged to sell their products. The 
speculators get it at the depreciated price; then inflate the cur- 
erie and, turning it loose, sell it back at three times what they 


This is the system we are living under to-day. Itis not the 
Sherman act. That has done the sick man a great deal of good. 
If it is a “cowardly makeshift” it has acted like alittle quinine. 
It will cure chills, but they will come back after awhile. Ths 

ple have been quiet toolong. They havestayed quietly at 
ome, trusting to their representatives at Washington to do the 
nice thingfor them, every once inawhile sending up toask them 
What of the night?” and the good gentlemen here, these great 
big bushy-headed statesmen, fattening and feasting on the best 
of the land [laughter], would ropi: “Allis well. Plow on, boys; 
we will be down again in the fall; we will want the votes and the 
fried chickens as usual.” [Great laughter. 

That is the way the poor e have been treated; that is the way 
I have been treated. I have met these gentlemen on the stump 
and I have thrown this in their teeth again and again and they 
could not deny it. I stand here, sir, as a humble representative 
of my people, and I intend to represent their interests as I prom- 
ised to do. Every other class can get what they want, The 
manufacturers can get what they want. The railroads can 
get what they want. The bankers can get what they want. 
But as soon as the farmers, the laboring people of the world, the 
people who make that which feeds and clothes the world, and 
who are growing poorer and poorer every day of their lives, as 
soon as they send up a little petition here these great big states- 
men sit up and look as wise as owls and say, It can not be done. 
It is unconstitutional!” [This was said in a very sarcastic and 
humorous manner, causing renewed laughter.] 

They will appropriate millions to go out into the wild woods 
to catch Indians and educate them. [Laughter.] They will ap- 
propriate millions to take care of the negroes and educate them; 

ut they will do nothing for the poor white men of this country. 
[Laughter.] I speak here for the poor white people of my coun- 
try. I want to get something for them, along with the Indians 
and the negroes, and I am going to stay here until I get it, or 
know the reason why. [Applause and laughter. 

Now, my friends, these oppressive laws are still on the statute 
book, and if the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] loves the people as much as he tells us he does, he ought 
to be willing to help to remedy them. Why, he almost cried 
when he was telling us how he loved the people. Many of these 

entlemen have talked so much and so earnestly about their love 
or the people that I almost thought they were in earnest. 
[Laughter.] That legislation is on the statute book to-day. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Put there by the Republican pars Soe 

Mr. TALBERT ofSouth Carolina. Yes, and you he them 
to keep it there; that is just as bad. A man whoreceivesstolen 
goods is as bad as the man who steals them. That legislation is 
on the statute book to-day. The people having slept until this 
machinery is perfected, have at last awakened from their dream 
of freedom to find their liberties fettered and themselves in the 
grasp of a system of monopolies whose satanic engines are crush- 
out not only liberty, but life itself. 

No longer may they boast of living in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, where every man may worship under his 
own vine and fig tree; but the fact stares us in the face thata 
despotism of corporate wealth has subverted our free institu- 
tions, and that we are living to-day under a moneyed 1 
so to speak. Who does not tremble for the safety of our civil- 
ization? The results of legislation are being universally realized 
and fears may be justly entertained that we have already passed 
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the point beyond which our steps may be retraced and our lib- 
erties retrieved. 

But God forbid! Although our country is hanging over the 
brink of an abyss that and dazzles the mortal eye, I yet 
believe that there is a force at work which will neutralize and 
stop these destructive inſtuences, that finally the great God who 
rules the destinies of nations will bend down over His people in 
mercy and in love, and that ‘‘Equal rights for all; Paes EBS 
leges for none” will be again the motto of our country, and the 
republic will be saved and liberty restored. 

The demonetization of silver made all debts and taxes harder 
to pay by cutting off half the means of payment. Cotton was 
bringing 18 cents per pound whenit wasdone. Inashorttime it 
was bringing 10 cents. So with property and labor—all went 
down in proportion. The remonetization will add back to the 
means of payment and lighten the weightof all debts and taxes. 
Is it not right to undo a wrong? I need not go into details, as 
others have discussed the silver laws ratios. 

I submit that what was done in demonetization should be un- 


done. Itis a poor rule that will not work both ways. If the 
lovers of the people—those men who, by the way mey speak 
here are ready, one would think, to take the eir 


ple 
arms—if they went todo something for the peo: 15 157 them join 
with us and help to undo this legislation, by which the count 
will be placed bick to the position in which it was in the g 
old days when it was prosperous. You know that from the time 
of George Washington, the tobacco planter, up to 1860 this was 
a great and prosperous country. 

Since 1860 this evil has been coming upon us which is now sap- 

ping the very foundations of our civiland religious liberty. The 

ple are 3 and ask that this legislation be repealed. 

hy not commence by giving us back silver and letting the re- 

8 other acts follow. Let us bring back that wing of the 

mocratic that is to-day upon the mountain worshipping 

the golden uf, not the true God. Let them come back and serve 
the only living God. 

Thus we stand to-day. Our grand old ship of state is out upon 
a tempestuous sea the conflicting billows of contending 

ties; and I miga say, judging from the late message of the 
resident of the United States, without a faithful pilot. He has 
left us out in the wide ocean to do the best we can. But, my 
friends, let us recollect the words of the dying and lamented 
Lawrence, Never give up the ship.“ Let us keep flying at her 
masthead the flag of retrenchment and financial reform, the flag 
of the people—the flag of those who follow the plow, who stand 
at the anvil, and in the workshop. With strong arms and stout 
hearts we can and will keep the ship afloatand carry her beyond 
the bre:kers out in the smooth and level sea. 

ae instead of helping to do this, what are emen 
to do Trying to r the Sherman act. The country is 
already bl to death, and they want to inflict another 
wound and take more blood. Strange doctrine! 

Gentlemen say that their position does not mean opposition to 
bimetallism. It does not mean anyt else, and they know it. 
I say, without fear of contradiction, they know it is nothing else 
than momometallism. When Oliver Cromwell wus besieging a 
certain Catholic town citizens came out with terms of capit 


tion. One of the terms was that they would give up the town 
if he would not disturb them in their worship. Granted,” he 
said; “I accept the terms; but the first one of you thatis caught 


attending mss shall be hanged.” [Laughter. 

That is something like the tion of these gentlemen. 

Some ol the members on floor have gone away back to the 
time of Lycurgus. Lyeurgus, I believe, left his le, went off 
and never came again. He was something like Hoyle, who, 
having been beaten in a game of cards, went off and was never 
heard of again. Lycurgus, I believe, wrote his laws upon iron. 
Ido not profess to be familiar with history; and possibly some 
of you gentlemen representing boards of trade or chambers of 
commerce may correct me on some of these points. You are so 
well equipped in your knowledge, and you know so well how to 
frame resolutions in favor of the re of the Sherman act. 

There has been á great deal of such talk, which is simply silly. 
By such language we are reminded of the man who was in- 
quiring of alittle urchin standing on the road, the way to a 
certain house. He said. Go this way half a mile to another 
road; then take that and goa quarter of a mile; then follow a 
blind path, which will lead you to a swamp; then go out into 
the middle of the swamp until you find a tremendous big tree; 
goap: into the fork of that tree; then if you ain’t lost Pm a 

tehman.“ [Laughter. 

friend from Ohio. I tofollow him, but he first took me into 
aswamp, then into the fork of the tree, and finally we were com- 
pletely lost. You can not lose the people. 


Then another has gone into 8 about the greatness of 
this country. Well. Mr. Speaker, it is a great country, and I 
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am proud of it. It is the t, richest country on the face 
of `s green earth. It has trebled itself in the last twenty- 
five years if I amnot mistaken, and yet from talking of all its 
greatness and richness they tell us that she can not compete 
with poor little England, or „or some other foreign 
country! Why, they talk as if she wasa babe that could not get 
out of sight of her mother in finsnces. It is all foolish talk. 

Truly, this is a great nation. With 156,000 miles of railro ds, 
mines and manufactures in abundance, dense cities, population 
immense, the great hum of music l industry heard on sides; 
and when I stand on the portico of this Capitol and look out over 
this city I am inclined to , Mr. Speaker, that it isa great 
country. But, sir, when I go to the homes of the Americin 
farmers, among whom I live, what do I see there? I see and 
heir nothing but the song of hard times and worse coming. Go 
into the homes of the working people, the factory people, and 
what do you see? Noth but starvation, poverty, and death. 
The beginning of all this is found in the fact that the wealth 
is concentrated in the hunds of a few, who use it to down 
the laboring people of the country into the dust—to grind them 
between the upper and nether SIREASA of want and usury. 

True itis, I repeat, a great country, but beneath all the gran- 
deur and greatness is the canker of a disturbed, distracted, and 
2 people, growing poorer and crying for relief every 

ay. 

Now, sir, look at some of the further evils of the contraction 
which the striking down of silver has produced in this country. 
An orator has stated, and it is true, that the greatest danger to- 
day to free government in America is the tendency to concen- 
trate the center of political power at the Federal capital. That 
Is all true. But concurrent with this political tendency to-da; 
is another danger equally formidable, equally dungerous, an 
that is the concentration of the money of the country in the 
hands of a few men. 

There is no man of reasonable intelligence to-day who has 
noticed the encroachment of the money power on the rights of 
the individual, but who is forced to the conviction that the issue 
is an open one between plutocracy and the people. Why, such 
pilings up of enormous wealth as are every day seen this 
country is even more than the human mind can conceive. Alad- 
din's lamp becomes dim and Monte Cristo but a trifling, common- 

lace tale when compared to the migicians of finance in their 
Rnancial transactions under this system, and not under the Sher- 
man law at all. 

The Sherman law is not in it. To-day the capitalist is sur 
rounded by luxuries which have not been seen in all the eras of 
this Republic of ours before, and which far surpass the glories 
of Romeor Corinth in their palmiest days, and yet even the first 
fruits have scarcely put forth. As the President says, He 
gives twice who gives quickly,“ and Lask you to think of that in 
this respect. These are things, Mr. Speaker, to think of, and 
to think of seriously. Let us give our attention to them. 

The same writer said that a home that costs $3,000,000 and 
æ breakfast that costs $5,009 are uieting facts to thousands 
of people in the United States who live in a hut and dine on a 
crust, when they know their poverty has not. come by laziness 
in the spring and overproduction in the fall, but that it has 
come by unjust, iniquitous, and infernal laws that have been 
pussed by the representatives of the very Government they ars 
taxed to keep up and which ought to support and help them 
along. The fact that aman who twenty years ago from poverty 
to-day has an income of $20,000,000, and his two associates 3 
as much from the arbitrary control and pricing of a single arti- 
cle of necessary consumption, with no limit to the greed or dar- 
ing, falls heavily and strangely on the ears of men who hear it 
as they sit empty-handed while their children are crying around 
them for ra when they know Mar poron respe byasystem of 
finance fastened upon us by the laws of the land in the interest 
of the money power. But that is not the height of this thing. 
Just think of it, my friends : When the agents of adozen men who 
have captured and control a single article of necessary use meet 
the representatives of a million farmers from whom they have 
robbed millions the year before, with no more moral right than is 
behind the hwayman’s pistol, and insolently give them the 
measure of this year’s capacity and tell these men who live by 
the sweat of their brow, standing between God and Nature, that 
they must submit to the infamy because they are helpless, then 
the first fruits of this system are gathered. 

When a dozen men can get to ther again in the morning, and 
fix the price of a dozen articles in common use, with no standard 
but their arbitrary will, and no limit but their greed or daring, 
and notify the sovereign people of this free republic how much 
in the mercy of their misters they shall pay for the necesssries 
of life, then the pomi of intolerable shams has been reached. 
Worse than the brigandage of the Middle Ages is the modern 
system of finances. Instead of robber kings and brigand chiefs, 
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we have the money king, gold bug, Wall street gambler, and so 
forth. ayaza of er 8 bands of the Rhine we have the 
trust, the te, the corpora 

Shall this shame at which Europe revolted be repeated in free 
America? Is it not so, when a trust or syndicate can, by adding 
25 per cent of the cost of a single article of common use, levy a 
forced tribute upon the people, from the surplus of which they 
can put millions upon the top of the millions in their pockets? 
And is not that the fact under this system? Wherever we turn 
‘we see labor idle, and see starvation staring into desolate homes, 
and strikes against starvation wages. z 

Now, with the permission of the House, I would like to read, 
as a further effect of this system, som in addition to what 
my friend from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] spoke of partially in his 
speech the other day. 

Let us take twenty-one States—Nebi Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Caro South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Maryland, and Delaware. These 
twenty-one States contain 985,635 square miles, Let us tuke 
nine Northern and Eastern States, Maine, Vermont, New York, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. These contin 168,665 square miles, 
or nearly six to one in favor of the twenty-one States which I 
have mentioned in the factor of land. In 1880 the twenty-one 
States contained 28,242,922 people, and the nine States eont ined 
14,507,407 people, or two to one in favor of the twenty-one States 
in the factor of labor. 

In 1580 the twenty-one States that I have mentioned had an 
assessed valuation of $6,839,554,628, and the nine States had an 
assessed valuation of $7,559,928,915. Thus the twenty-one States 
and the nine States were ne rly equal in the factor of capital. 
That is, the twenty-one States six times the land to work 
upon, twice the number of prope to do the work, and nearly the 
same capital with which to do the work. They should have 

ned nearly twelve times as much, or, say, ten times as much. 

tlet us see. The twenty-one States gained $1,698,195,657, 
while the nine gained $3,054,762,222, or nearly double for the 
nine over the twenty-one. 

In 1880 the twenty-one States had 56 per cent of the total 
population. and were able to keep but 23 per cent of the 

tal wealth g ined. The nine had 29 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, and were able to save 41 per cent of the total weal 

ined. Again, fifteen of these States gained in ten years $1,- 

7,188,213. New York alone ed $1,123,385,932, or $6,000,- 
000,000 more than the fifteen. ou have heard a greatdeal here 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and you have heard a tre- 
mendous amount from Massachusetts this evening. I do not 
blame gentlemen for oy up for Massachusetts, considering 
the way she has fattened and feasted upon these Southern, West- 
ern, and Northwestern States. Is it not unfair? Is it not rob- 
bery? Has this not been done by means of this financial system 
spoken of ? 

Again, twelve of these States gained in twelve years $897,184,- 

160, while Pennsylvania gained 3909, 382,016, or $12,000,000 more 
than the twelve States. Just think of that. Nine of these 
twenty-one States gained $59,441,974, while Massachusetts guined 
$69,377,924, or $10,000,000 more that the nine States. ow, I 
just give you that for what itis worth. These facts can not be 
controverted. Study the question and ask yourself why these 
nine States have transferred the wealth of twenty-one States 
into their own coffers. 

Again, my eloquent friend from Missouri spoke of the national 
debt. Before I speak of that, though,I wish to ARE of the per 
capitg circulation. In1866 we had $53.06 in circulation; directly 
after the war, for each person, that much per capita. Now, I 
have the list of the per capita circulation all along down, and it 
is said by some men to-day that there is actually less than $5 per 
capita in circulation. I know it is contended that there is a 
larger amount than that; that there is $24; but in order to reach 
thet result they count money held in reserve and which is not 
in circulation, and there is actually only about %5 per capita in 
circulation to-d y. And I tell you these a jus men, these 
gold bugs, will come in and get a part of this, or all of it, if nec- 
essary, and take it out of circulation. 

It reminds me of the siy of the little =e who carried his 
first sack of corn to the mill to be ground. He curried it to the 
mill and the miller came out and took the sack and curried it in. 
He took out the toll and put it into the box. The little fellow did 
not like that, and he watched the miller, just as the le are 
watching to-day. Then the miller emptied all the corn into 
the hopper and put the sack down, and when he turned away 
for a moment, the little fellow watched his chance, jerked up 
the sack, and started to run away home. The miller ran him 
about halfway home, and the little boy reached the house all 

out of breath. He fell down on the piazza almost exhausted, and 


the old gentlemen said to him 


„ “Why, what is the matter?” 
The boy sid, “Father, that old rascal took every grain of your 


corn, and he gave me a hell of a race for the sack.” [Laughter]. 

So I tell you these corporations, these gold bugs, hive with- 
drawn all money from circulation, on the pretense that times 
are hard. It is no such thing, and I deny it. They have with- 
drawn the money from circulation, all eet $5 per capita, and 
they are giving us a hell of a race for the $5 [laughter], and if 
we do not wake up they will get that: but I intend to st y in 
this House and see that they do not get it from my people, or I 
will know the reason why. 

Mr. SIMPSON. [f the gentleman will allow me, I dosire to 
interrupt him at this point. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Certainly, I will allow 
the gentleman to do anything. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I desire to read a short statement from a 
New York daily paper, giving a short synopsis of the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the decrease in the 
amount of currency in circulation. He says that the decre.se 
in the individual deposits in the banks is $193,000,000, on loans 
and discounts of 8137, 000, 000, and in specie of $21,000,000, of un- 
divided profits of banks of 813,000, 0%, That is from the 12th 
of July to the 4th of August, over $300,000,000. 

7 ALBERT of South Carolina. Worse and worse. [Laugh- 


1 

Now, then, let us go along from these facts to something else. 
In 1866 there were about 52, 000, 000, 000 in circulation, with a popu- 
lation of only 30,000,000 and with one-fiftieth of the business 
that is being done to-day. And to-day there is less than one- 
half of that in circulation, with nearly 70,000,000 of population 
and business increased to over a hundred-fold from what it was 
at that time; and yet you see that as business increases, and as 
we need more money, the money is contracted, so that they cut 
off circulation, and they *‘ get us,” as I believe Mr. Watson said, 
“‘ a-coming end a-gwine,” and get us at both ends; end how are 

we going to live under such rules and regulations as that? 
ow, then, you must all excuse me, for I never wrote a speech 
in my life, and I never like to be bothered with notes. I under- 
took to make a speech with notes once, and I got them all stirred 
up together and mide a complete failure. That was like the 
old minister, and I hope there are some pre xchers in the 
galleries, who told the boys what portion of the Scripture he in- 
tended to reid for the morning lesson. The boys, finding the 
2 glued together the two connecting pages he next morn- 

g the old preacher began to read at the bottom of one page: 

were Noah, when he was an hundred years old, took to himselfa wife, who 


Then tarning over— 


A hundred and thirty cubits long and 40 cubits wide, and made entirely of 
gopher wood, and pitched within and without. 


Great laughter.] 

ow, that much puzzled the good old preacher. I hope he 
will hear it if such an one is in this House. He took off his spec- 
tacles, rubbed them again, and read it and verified it. Well,” 
he says, ‘‘ brethern, I have not seen it in this book before, but I 
know it is true, or it would not have been here.” 

And he said again, That is an evidence of the assertion that 
is made in another portion of this book, that man is fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” hter.] 

You ses his faith. I have fsithin what I am trying to do, and 
in what I am attempting to declare; and I sxy there are some 
men who are fearfully and wonderfully m de from what we hear 
them say when they talk about moaometallism, and I hope that 
they will find it out before they proceed much further. 

In 1866, if you will excuse me, the Government debt was 82.793, 
892,000, or thersabout. for fear that some of you will tuke me up 
about having the precise figures. Up to this time there has been 
paid, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] said, nearly 
twice that amount, or nearly 85,000, 000, 000, of principai and in- 
terest, and yet there remains $1,685,281,000 unpaid. ow, what 
I am ying to bring to the attention of the House is this, that 
this 81, 685, 281,000 takes three times as much labor and products 
to pay it to-day asit did in 1866. 

ow, you may take me up on thatif you want to. I am a new 
member, I know, but I will answer any question on that, for I 
used to answer the shorter catechism in the Sunday school. I 
do not want to submit to a civil-service examination like 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] the other day, but I am will- 
ing to be questioned on that subject. Itis three times as much 
because of this contraction. As they contract the currency it 
causes a shrinkage in the value of the products of labor, and so 
it has cwsed the shrinkage of three times in the value of the 
wheat, the corn, and cotton, so that it will take threo times as 
much of those products to make this payment as it would have 
taken in 1866, and this kind of system bears very heavily upon 
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the boys who follow the plow on a hot July day. This class I 


stand here to fight for, and will so long as life lasts and am 
honored by a seat on this floor. 

I have followed it many a day, and I expect my friend from 
Colorado, Mr. PENCE [putting his hand upon the shoulder of the 

entleman who was sitting near him], has followed the plow and 

ows how itis. It takes three times the labor to pa; t debt, 
and this same rule will apply in the case of privatedebt. Aman 
having a mortgage on his farm may have paid it over twice, 
leaving a smell balance, which it will now be three times as hard 
to pay asif he had paid it all at first. So that this system of con- 
traction amounts to confiscating the labor of American working- 
men and makes us hewers of wood and drawers of water unless it 
checked, nothing more and nothing less. 

I will give you an illustration. For instance, by contrac 
the volume of money it lowered the prices of other property an 
added that much more to the burdens of the debtor class. For 
instince, Mr. Burt, a western man, bought a farm for $6,000 
when wheat was $2 per bushel. He paid $3,000 cash, and placed 
upon it a mortgage for the remaining $3,000, which he expected 
to pay with wheat at $2 a bushel. A part of the $3,000 cash in- 
vested in the farm was Mr. Burt’s savings from his services in 
the army. He wasa goa soldier and bore testimony of pti 
seen active service. e was one of the first to enlist, and s 
by the old flag until the last shot was fired, then he returned 
home, determined to spend the remainder of his days in the en- 
pone of that peace so nobly won. Accordingly he purchased 

is farm, little dreaming of the vicissitudes that awaited him. 

Before the first pay day came the money of the country had 
been contracted per cent, the price of wheat had been re- 
duced in the same ratio, from $2 to $1.50 per bushel. Neither 
the debt nor interest had in any way contracted, and Mr. B. found 
it necessary to hire 8250 to make up his payment. He had not 
been disappointed in his wheat arap; it was even better than he 
expected; but for some inexplicable reason the price was not 
what he expected. He was told there had been an overproduc- 
duction of wheat; that the supply was ater than the demand; 
and yet he knew that one of his neighbors, a cay laborer, had 
never been sohard pushed to keep the wolf from the door. The 
laborer was sober and industrious. Mr. Burt often employed 
him, but since the price of wheat had declined he must econo- 
ma ane the first step in economy was to reduce the wages of 
h elp. 

When the next payment came due wheat brought but $1 per 
bushel, and Mr. Burt was obliged to hire $500 to meet his pay- 
ment. In applying to a national banker for assistance, he found 
that money was scarce, but he would try and get it for him at 
1 per cent a month.” Mr. Burt concluded to look farther, and 
after a long search found a friend,“ who decided to let him have 
the amount at 10 per cent in advance. This, taken from 8500, 
left him 8450. The other $50 was made up by selling a few 
‘sheep and the best cow. Heretofore the butter had furnished 
Mrs. B. the means for moe the children respectably clothed, 
but now the cow had gone and there was no means of replenish- 
ing their clothing. Susan, John, Willie, and even little Mary, 
were extremely sensitive, and when their clothes began to be 
shabby their fondness for the Sunday school declined. 

Mr. Burt did not renew his church subscription that year, and 
it was very uncomfortable for him to sit in his pew and hear the 
minister preach about the worldly-minded man, who thought 
more about the price of wheat than of his soul's salvation, and 
who grew s0 avaricious that he would not subscribe for the sup- 

rt of the gospel. Mr. Burt listened to what the preacher said, 
but his heart grew hard, his clothes grewshabby, and his attend- 
ance at church grew infrequent and finally ceased altogether. 

A few weeks before the third and final . due, Mr. 
Burt sold his wheat for 75 cents per bushel; a fine crop, but it 
failed to meet the requirements of the contract, foreclosure fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Burt and family were turned out penniless into 
the street. Setting out in search of work, he unfortunately 
reached Michigan just after a tramp law had taken effect. Wan- 
dering from place to place, shabbily dressed and withoutany vis- 
ible means of support, he was finally arrested for vagrancy and 
sent to the penitentiary. 

Disheartened and overcome by feelings of disgrace, he soon 
sickened and died. His friends, ignorant of his whereabouts, 
knew nothing of his sad fate. Twenty-four hours after his death, 
on a bleak December day, a rough wooden box was landed at the 
basement window of a medical department of the Athens of 
Michigan, and a few days later a subject, with careworn look 
and locks of prematurely gray, was laid upon a dissecting table. 
The students jocosely remarked: ‘‘The old fellow must have 
been a soldier, judging from the number of scars upon his per- 
son.” But there was one student who did not join in the merri- 
ment of his companions. He earnestly scanned the features of 
e dismissal of the class 


the dead man, and half an hour after 


a missive was winging its way to the State 
next day the expressman brought a little package to the serious 
student, he opened it with trembling hands; alas, his conjec- 
tures were realities, 

The package contained a few articles of clothing, and in a lit- 
tle soiled package he found some mementoes from his father’s 
house, among them the picture of a beautiful maiden, his sister 
ses 5 and by her side a young man in a soldier’s uniform. The 
blood curdled in his veins. He remembered when that 8 
was taken; though only a child the occasion was indelibly fixed 
upon his mind. It was a day that his sister was married to a 
soldier—Joseph Burt—the pauper of yesterday, the victim of the 
dissecting knife, spared from the shot and shell of the battle- 
field to die a pauper’s death, and to suffer a fate that none but 
criminals ever know. Ah, my country! where is thy gratitude? 
Through the contraction of the currency Mr. Burt's debt was 
double, and what is true of this unfortunate death is equally true 
of the debt of the Government and of every individual. 

Many instances of this sort could be given, but I have not 
time, nor do I wish to take up the valuable time of the House by 
going any further in this line. Think of this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


itentiary. The 


r. PENCE. 
gentleman may be allowed to continue his remarks until he has 
concluded. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I am much obliged to the 
House, though not much astonished, for a man ought to be al- 
lowed to work in the night in his own time. [Laughter in the 
House and in the galleries. ] 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair would remind occu- 
pants of the galleries that any approval or disapproval on their 
part is expressly forbidden by the rules. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, do not trouble 
the boys; they feel good; they are the laboring boys. 

Thus far we have n looking at the evil and the effects re- 
sult from the demonetization of silver and the legislation 
Pp ing that act; but no good can be accomplished in merel 

ively looking at results. Our country has been com an 

y pomo of the speakers to a drunken man, or rather the finan- 
cial system has been so compared, and it has already been de- 
nied so far as being drunk was concerned, yet all have agreed 
that the patient is sickand must have relief. A patient whose 
vitality is daily depleted by lingering diseases, caused by mias- 
matic poisons of the 2 70 80 may find temporary relief in abun- 
dant doses of quinine, but he can hope for no permanent cure 
until he removes the cause, and the whole cause, either by drain- 
ing his swamp or removing the miasma, or remove himself to 
God’s beautiful sunlight or blue grass of the highlands. 

So, then, in our distress we have had the Bland-Allison bill of 
1878, which gives temporary relief, and then the Sherman act of 
1890, which also improved the condition of the country to some 
extent, but only temporarily. What we want is a permanent 
cure. Let us have a lasting one, and to get it is an undertaking 
as formidable, as patriotic, and as heroic as its accomplishment 
will be grandand glorious. A noted writer has said: 


The great money powers, as they think, ey intrenched within their 
citadel, look out over their countless ramparts of money bags and see their 
blood-red flag defiantly waving on the parapet where it has waved for more 
than a quarter of a century, and adopting as thei- rallying cry the Vander- 
bilt motto of the people be damned,” they defiantly command: 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is, still They come! Our castle strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 


So thought Macbeth; but his castle fell before the resistless 
march of the outraged and awakened people. So will fall sooner 
or later, stormed with the ballots of American freemen, the 
castles of the moneyed powers. The first. thing for the repre- 
sentatives of the people to do is to undo the le tion which has 
brought about this condition of things. The people have asked 
for it, the people—not the boards of trade, not the chambers of 
commerce, but the great masses of the people, who pay 80 percent 
of every dollar that is appropriated by this august body—the peo- 

le have asked to have that legislation undone, that they may be 
better able to bear their enormous burdens. They have de- 
manded it. Let us first have free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 to 1. This they want and this they will have. 
Nothing less will satisfy them. 

As has been well said by a Representative in this debate, any- 
thing less than this nobody but a coward will accept. The 
Democratic party has promised it. Pay off the bonds; stop the 
interest; in the national bank notes and replace them by 
full legal-tender money issued by the Government, and increase 
this Governmentissue of greenbacksif necessary; and this . 
in connection with free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold, 
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will furnish sufficient money to the papis of this great coun’ 

to conduct their business on a cash The fate of the pend- 
ing question on silver will decide this matter. It embodies all 
the propositions here, as it was the last act of this conspiracy. 
Silver has been made the battle ground and the bone of conten- 
tion in this great fight for the liberties of e 

In deciding this matter, look at it as you mystify itas you 
will, it resolves itself into this, and the great question of the 
day is whether the dollar or the citizen shall rule this country; 
whether manhood or money shall control this Government and 
make her laws. Upon which side will you stand, gentlemen of 
the House? Wise men may hesitate and triotie men divide, 
but there are no middle grounds. It is the dollar and a cen- 
tralized government on one hand against the citizen and the 
States on the other. Where will you stand? Will you stand 
with the people or will 22 stand with the money power? The 
people have asked relief of their Representatives; they have de- 
manded certain measures in their platforms of principles and we 
are in the midst of amighty revolution, hitherto bl ess. God 
8 that it may continue to be so and the revolution prove to 

a peaceable one; but God alone knows. 

But, my friends, this is a contest between the citizen and the 
dollar. Men may talk about the greatness and the wealth of this 
country and about carrying on its business on confidence and 
“sympathy,” but confidence and sympathy will not help the 
working people of this country. Some gentleman has told us 
here of a transaction between two men, each of whom had plenty 
of confidence and pathy, yet they were both in a terrible fix 
without money. ughter. 

I want to say here in behalfof the people whom I represent, in 
common with the mags of the ple of the United States that 
they need what they ask for; they deserve what the ask for, 
and they feel that they deserve it all over this great country; 
and if their voice is not heard and heeded, sooner or later there 
will come a time when angry people will Se ee at the gates of 
justice in person and demand their rights in a mood incapable 
of reason, for when the flag of retribution is raised it is then too 
late to reason. Then, gentlemen of the House, in the name of 
common sense, in the name of right and justice, in the name of 
right and reason, give the people what they ask for. 

Some men may point to our standing Army, with the flutter- 
ing flag and rolling drum, as the point of strength, but the citi- 
zen, standing in the doorway of his home, as he spends the even- 
ing of a well-spent day amid the sounds and scenes that are 
dearest, satisfied upon his threshold with his family gathered 
around his fireside—that man will save his country when the 
drum-tap is futile and the barracks have been exhausted. Let 
us stand up to that great middle class which, ever since it met 
the returning crusaders in England with the demand that the 
hut of the humble should be made as sacred as the castle of the 
great—that class who have always been the great bulwark of 
liberty amongst all English-speaking people. 

Then, against the dangers of a centralized government let us 
interpose the approver and imperishable principle of local self- 
government, tween the rich and r, now drifting into 
separate camps, let us build up this middle class, who, neither 
drunk with wealth nor embittered by poverty, shall lift up the 
weak and control the strong. Against the jangling of racesand 
creeds of men oppose the home of the citizens and the faith of 
our forefathers that led them smiling and serene through the 
valley of the shađow. 

Now, my friends, in conclusion let me say, this is the voice of 
the people that we hear to-day. They have sentus their peti- 
tions. Since I have been here I have received hundreds of let- 
ters and petitions from the people of my district and people all 
over the 1 little State of South Carolina. asking that we 
stand up like men for their rights. They are to-day at their 
homes watching and praying for relief, expecting us to stand up 
for them and grant them what they ask. 

I want to say in behalf of my people—the people I represent, 
in common with the laboring people allover this country—that 
itis their fight, their cause. And this fight, my friends, is not 
confined to the United States. It has crossed the water, and 
that hty man, Gladstone, the greatest man, possibly, that 
has lived since Jefferson died, is standing up, in contradiction 
of his education and surroundings, and is appealing to the Eng- 
lish ad to rise up and snatch the last vestige of usurped au- 
thority from the crown and place it with the people, where it be- 
longs. Let the people rule. Give us a government“ of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people.” 

And let me say, and I repeat it, unless the voice of our people 
is heard by theirrepresentatives and heeded (‘‘if this be treason 
make the most of it”) there soon will come a time when an 
angry ponpa will appear at the gates of justice in person and 
demand their rights in a mood that will be incapable of being 


reasoned with; for when the flag of wrath and retribution is 
raised it is then too late to undertake to make terms. 

In conclusion, let me srpom to you brave men of the North 
who wore the blue, who stood by the Stars and Stripes with a de- 
votion and a co e that would have added new luster to the 
splendor of Rome’s legions in her brightest days; and to you, the 
porani men of the South who wore the gray,whostood by thesink- 

g stars of a doomed cause, while you bore in your manly hearts 
a more forlorn hopo than that which inspired the six hundred at 
Balaklava—America’s heroes—I appeal to you all, now that the 
war of twenty-five bees is over, which resulted in the emanci- 
pation of chattel slavery, to stand up like men in the gigantic 
struggle of to-day between the classes and the masses, involving 
the stupendous issues of the freedom of honest labor from the 
degradation and slavery of plutocratic power. Then give the 
people the relief that they have asked, and they will rise up and 
call you blessed. Fail to do this, and you will die as 525 5 ought 
ignobly, unmourned, unhonored, and unwept. [Loud, long, an 
prolonged nolaa in the House and galleries. ] 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, though I do not intend 
to speak for more than afew minutes, I would prefer to postpone 
my remarks until to-morrow morning or to-morrow night. 

r. MORAE. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 

15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 19, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Tooma of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
PAGE, for one week, on account of important business, 


SILVER. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, an alarming and 
extraord business and financial situation induced the Presi- 
dent to call Congress in extra session. No matter how we may 
differ as to the causes of the critical condition which confronts 
we all agree that the trouble is widespread, all-pervading, an 
fraught with peril to the whole country. We all agree, too, that 
some remedy should be speedily applied. There should be no 
unreasonable delay when factories, furnaces, workshops, and 
mines are closing and wails of distress come from the unemployed 
of every State; when the army of idle men and women is daily 
increasing, and labor and capital, agriculture and manufactures 
are suffering; when credit has been strained, and more failures 
have occurred with larger liabilities in three months of 1893 
than in six months of any other year of our country’s history. 

DUTY AND PATRIOTISM. 

This is a time for duty and not for dalliance, a time for patriot- 
ism and not for partisanship. It is not necessary now to specu- 
late at length as to the cause of the trouble, distress, failures, 
and shrinkage of values which are so apparent and appalling in 
every section of our country. The actof July 14, 1890, called the 
Sherman act, while it is the main cause may not be the only use 
of the present woe which afflictsthe country. It may be ascribed, 
also, to the demonetization of silver by European nations, and to 
the great demand for money in Europe, beginning after the col- 
lapse of the Argentine Republic and the failure of the Barin 
Bros., assisted perhaps by Austria’s policy of establishing a gold 
basis, and increased by the bursting of so many speculative en- 
terprises in our country and in foreign countries, and by the 
reduction of our gold reserve and the depreciation of our silver 
currency which caused millions of dollars to hide. s 

It matters not what the cause is, it is upon our country like an 
incubus, like a scourge, and it is believed by millions of people 
that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will 
restore confidence. The President, in his message, used unmis- 
takable language on this subject when he said: 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and 
Mi pellews those ENNEN are principally crarresble td Congressional legisla- 
— 1 the — and Ses iR by the General Govern- 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion. 

THE SHERMAN ACT AND THE PENDING BILL. 

I yoted against the Sherman act when it was passed in July, 

1890. It has not only been a failure, but a colossal curse to the 


country. 
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It provides that so 


The bill now pending should be 
much of the net approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other as directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion to theag- 

te amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may 
offered in each month, at the market price thereof, not ex- 


ceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in pay- | the Ame 


ment for such hases Treas 
and the sume is hereby, repealed; but this re shall not im- 

r nor in any munner aifect the legal-ten — 2 of the 
stand rd silver dollars heretofore coined; and faith and 
credit of the United States are hereby pledged to maintain the 
parity of the stindard gold and silver coins of the United States 
at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be estab- 
lished by law. 

The last report of the Secretary of the {Sear dag Segre that 
there are 363,000,000 of standard silver dollars in Treasury, 
and 57,000,000 of standard silwer dollars in circulation, and $76,- 
000,000 of subsidiary silvercoin incirculation and in the Tre sury, 
and 3120,000,000 of silver bullion in the Treasury, making the 
enormous amount of 8406, 000,000 of coined silver and 8120, 000, 000 
of uncoined silver now in the Federal Treasury or in circulation, 
or $616,0:0,000 in all. When it is remembered that the whole 
amount of standard silver dollars in our country in 1878 was 
$8,000,000, the contrast is very po And when it is remem- 
bered, also, thatthe exeessof gold exportsover imports has been 
in the last year eighty-seven and a half millionsof dollars, while 
in the last three years gold in the Treasury has deereased $132,- 
000,000 while silver has increased $147,000,000, the necessity for 
action seems plain. 

It is rtant to notice, in this connection, that the pending 
Dill decl tres that the legal-tender quality of the standard silver 
dollars heretofore coined shall not be impaired nor in any manner 
affected, and pledges the faith and credit of the United States to 
maintain the parity of standard gold andsilver coins at the present 
legal rstio, or such other ratio as m :y be established by law. I 
would have preferred that the bill should have provided for the 
coinage of $2,000,000 worth ofsilver bullion per month, beginning 
with the silver bullion in the Treasury, but as there is now an 
enormous sum of standard silver dollars in the Treasury, amount- 
ing to fifty-two times as much as was in circulation or in the 
Treasury in 1878, when the Bland-Allison act was passed, there 
isnot the s me necessity now as there was then for such an en- 
actment,and I will vote for the pending bill, even if the additional 
eoinage is not provided for, as I have no doubt that Congress will 
hereafter enact a law looxing to the further coinage of silver. 

When a house is on fire it would not be wise to stop to discuss 
the question as to whether the fire should be extinguished with 
buckets of water from the cistern or with water from the lake 
throw by the fire engine. Extinguish the fire with every means 
at hand, then disc ss questions afterward. A large majority of 
the members of this House are in favor of the re of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Why not remove this 
vicious legisl ition without delay, and then proceed to other im- 
portant business? 


notes of the United States, be, 


THE SITUATION AFTER REPEAL. 


Many reckless 1 have — made 3 3 
as regards the effect of the pass ge of the pending Some 
have said the bill demonetizes silver. others have said the double 
standard will be destroyed; both allegations are untrue. The 
passage of the pending bill, which repeals the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, will not change the volume or the character 
of the money in the United States. Treasury or in circulation. 
The gold not en thesilver dollars, the greenbacks, and the Treas- 
urg, notes will remain as they are now, full legal-tender money. 

The subsidiary coin will remsin the same as at present. The 
gold and silver certificates will continue as they are now; the 
national bank notes, whose redemption is secured by the Gov- 
ernment’s guaranty upon the pledge of bonds, will remain un- 
changed. To be brief, the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act will not abolish or retire or reduce the volume 
of any currency now in our country, or make any change in its 
character, value, or general acceptability. The only changesit 
mukes is to stop the purchase of four million and a half ounces 
of silver bullion monthly, for the payment of which currency 
notes had to be issued, which have beenredeemed in gold. Italso 
aropa the degrad tionof silver bullion by 8 Its purchase 
and stor.ge in the vaults of the Treasury like co d, and it stops 
that brokerage business in silver bullion which the Secretary of 
the Treasury was compelled by law toen in, and which, be- 
cause of the reduction inthe price of silver bullion, has made 
our Government lose about $40,000,000 in a few years and $17,000,- 
000 since July 14, 1890. - 

BIMETALLISM, 


I have always been in favor of bimetallism. I believe in the 


employment of the two metals (gold and silver) in the currence 
~ VCFCVVVVVVVV ok obec diana AOT abe 
tender. 

‘or centuries gold and silver have been recognized as money 
metals. They are so mentioned in the Bible; they are recog- 
nized by the Constitution of the United States, and they were put 
upon an equality and provided for in the first mint act passed by 

e a y Bae in 1792. There is no inconsistency in 
supporting bimetallism and also voting for the pending tu, 
which prevents the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act from impairing or in any manner affecting the legal- 
tender quality of four hundred and twenty millions of standard 
silver dollars now in the Cerise | or in circulation, and pledges 
the faith and credit of the United States to maintain the parity 
of standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the 

resent legal ratio, or such other ratio as my be established by 


We 

In 1878 Congressmen did not cease to be bimetallists because 
they supported the Bland-Allison bill, which only required the 
coinage of $2,000,000 of silver bullion per month and preserved 
the legal-tender quality of only 88, 000, 000. France is still a 
double standard nation, with $300,000,000 of gold and $650,000,000 
of silver, although the coinage of silver was suspended in 1878 
and is still abrid zed. A 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentlemen yield for a question 
right there? 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did not both the bills to which the gentle- 
ee has referred sacrifice the principle of bimetallism, in his 
judgment? 


r. McCREARY of ee ae bills do you mean? 
Mr. BOATNER. The Bland- n bill and the rman law. 
Mr. McCREARY oí Kentucky. Ithink the Shermanactsacri- 


ficed bimetallism. I think that the Bland act was the best bimet- 
allism that the friends of silver could get at that time. While it 
may have been limited bimetallism. it was the best they could get, 
and L indorsed itat thattime. While I would prefer, as have said 
before, that the Government should coin silver each month. yet 
relying on the wisdom ol the people and their representatives 
to provide for the coin ge when needed. as was done in 1878, even 
to the extent of passing the bill over the veto of President Hayes 
L can not join those who propose at the time of great financ 
troubles and supreme business trials to hold the Sherman actas 
u host ge for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The sen- 
tence of de ith has been 5 pones on the Shermanact by its friends 
as well as its enemies, and it should not now be a hostage. 

Bimetallism was indorsed by both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties in their national convention last year, and will nec- 
essarily be maintained in our country. The stock of gold now in 
the world, nor the anticipated supplies from the mines, isnot suf- 
ficient to satisfy the demind. In the United States, the n 
gold-produeing 8 the world, the ag et of gold l: 
year was 333,000,000. e produced in 1876 $35,000,000, in 1877, 
$46,000,000, and in 1878, $51,000,000. We produce now but little 
over half the amount produced in 1878. e world’s production 
of gold last year was $130,000,000. If from this amount we deduct 
$65,000,000, which, aceording to Mr. Burchard and Dr. Soetbeer, 
represents the annual consumption of gold in the arts and manu- 
factures, there remains but $65,000,000 as the annual and availa- 
ble product of gold. 

I presume no o indid and well-informed person will claim that 
this «mount is sufficient to meet the incre:sed dem nds of the 
world. Mr. Goschen, an eminent authority on this subject, 
who was chancellor of the exchequer in the Salisbury ministry, 
said: II all the nations should resolve on the adoption of the 
gold standard, would there be sufficient gold for the purpose 
without a tremendous crisis?” Four nations—France, United 
States, England, and Germany—have $2,750,000,000 of gold, while 
all the rest of the world combined has but $900,000,000. These 
four nations have but $1,600,000,000 of silver, while the balance of 
the world has 82,350, 000, 000 of silver. The necessity for the 
double stsnd»rd in our country is easily seen. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. BOATNER. You express an opinion that is heard on 
this floor during this debate. Has the gentleman any hope that 
after the passage of what is known as the Wilson bill a measure 
eould be carried through this House providing for the continued 
coinage of silver on any terms whatever? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I am unable to answer that 
question as regards the sentiments of other members. I can say, 
sofar as I am concerned, that there would not be any trouble 


getting my vote (or a bill to recognize silver by the coinage of 
at least $2,000,000 per month of the silver bullion, commencing 
with that now in the Treasury. 
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Mr. BOATNER. If, fortunately, the gentleman could carry 
a majority of his colleagues with him to such a bill, has he 
any hope that such a measure would receive Executiveapproval, 
in the light of the of the Executive? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I do not know what the Ex- 
ecutive would do, and I do not to interrupt my argument 
by now expressing an opinion; but I will after awhile speak as to 
what I believe are the wishes of the Executive, although I do 
not know his views and have no authority to speak for him, and 
- shall speak also on the requirements of the Democratic plat- 

orm. 
INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM PROMOTED, 


There can be no doubt but that the passage of the pending 
bill will help to open the way for international bimetallism on 
a fixed ratio anong the grosi nations of the world, which is the 
best remedy of which I have any knowledge for the monetary 
evils with which all civilized nations are now suffering. Grest 
Britain, Germany, and all the goid-standard countries would be 
delighted to see our country go to a silver busis so that the 
might add our gold to their stock. They are now watching wi 
anxiety and interest the Congress of the United States, and on 
the 3d day of the present month Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
Conservative party in England, delivered an address in London 
in which he forcibly presented the situation in that country. 
He said: 

a Rape ess easing ad eae meee oe eas 
not look with horror and with apprehension at every other nation — 
so good an exam e. Was inconsistency ever shown in more ludicrous col- 
ors? * + + It is orthodox to havea single gold standard, but let Germany 


have a gold stand let India try a gold standard, let the United States zo 
BENE the tremor seizes every one of our comm 
magnates. 

Tearnestly a 1 to the portion of my audience whose minds are not yet. 


question to refiect whether of all the subjects in the 


ad upon 
treatment that of currency does not 


made up 
worid which deserves international 


When I had the honor to address the International Monetary 
Conference held at Brussels, Belgium, in December of last year, 
I made no statement which attracted more attention and was 
more widely commented upon than that both the great political 
partiesof the United States had in national conventions declared 
op tion to the act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman act, 
and that I was satisfied that act would be repealed, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Willthegentleman from Kentucky allow 
me to ask hima 5 

Yes, sir. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
entleman a member of the In- 


Mr. STOCKDALE, Was the 
ternational Mone Conference’ 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I was one of the 
commission who represented the United States at the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference held in 1892 at Brussels, in Belgium. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman give the House his 
opinion, before he sits down, as to when we shall arrive at the 
free coinage of silver through an international commission? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will be very glad to attempt 
to give what information I have on the subject in answer to the 
question of my friend from Mississippi. 

There have been three international mone conferences 
held, two of them by request of the United States, one by the re- 

uestof the United Statesand France. The first one was held in 

878, the second in 1381, and the last in 1892. 

When the first conference assembled, in 1878, there were but 
twelve nations represented. When the second conference as- 
sembled, in 1881, there were but thirteen nations represented. 
When the conference was held last year twenty nations were 
represented and all the delegates were in their seats the very 
day that the conferenee was called together. What does that 
show? It shows the deep interest that all the nations were 
taking in monetary questions. It shows that that interest had 
increased as the years had advanced, When that conference 
assembled at Brussels it was welcomed by the minister of finance 
of Belgium, Mr. Beernault, who,in his address inaugurating the 
conference, declared that— 


those who will find a remedy for the difficulties and of the actual 
monetary situation will praia! Se merit well of eat ch 


And the able and distinguished president of that conference, 
Mr. Montefiore Levy, in accepting his high office, said, with 
much force, that the delegates had assembled to find, if it ex- 
ists, a means of palliating by a more general use of silver in 
mone circulation the serious inconvenience from which every 
civilized nation suffers to a more or less degree.” 

I refer to these statements because when that Conference met 
the minister of finance of Belgium who greeted us, the prési- 
dent of the Conference who addressed us, and ev member 
who made astatement on that floor, speaking for either of the 
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twenty nations there represented, admitted that there was a 
serious monetary condition in Europe. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Is it true that during this increasing in- 
terest in this subject of which the gentleman speaks those na- 
tions have been demonetizing silver? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will show the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] that the demonetization of 
silver by European nations was mainly done twenty years ago. 
They are now beginning to feel the evil effects of their course and 
have therefore willingly attended mone conferences, Eng- 
land legally adopted the gold st ndard in 1816. Germany, 
advantage of theimmense sum of gold paid heras the French war 
indemnity, started to demonetize silver in 1871, and the law, I 
believe, was passed in 1873. The Se mdinavian states of Swede 
Denmark, and Norway changed to the gold standard in 1874, an 
the countries forming-the Latin Union, consisting of France, 
Belgium, It ly, Switzerland, and Greece, in 1876 were compelled 
to suspend the coinage of silver, though Si. ver still circulates 
there in large quantities. Holland and Spain took similar action 
about the same time, and 3 changed from silver 
to the gold standard in 1872, and India has lately closed her 
mints to the free coin: ge of silver, but the Government still 
has the right to coin silver. 

England has always like a lion blockaded the way to inter- 
national bimetallism, but the feeling Sg bee p2ople in favor 
of international bimetallism has greatly increased in the last 
few years, and if England would lead the way I believe there is 
no doubt but that the Latin Union countries would unite with 
the United States in an international agreement. 

I have great admiration for Mr. Gladstone as a statesman, as 
ascholar, and as a leader, but he became attached to the gold 
standard more than a half century ago and he will not modify 
or change his views now. 

The day will come when he will cease to be prime minister of 
England; then friends of bimetallism, with such leaders as Bal- 
four, Goschen, Houldsworth, Thompson, Chaplin, Archbishop 
Walsh, and many others, will show to the world that they ap- 
preciate the value of international bimetallism, and a new mon- 
etary policy will be inaugurated in England which other coun- 
tries Europe will follow, and that is the time, I will say in 
answer to the question of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
STOCKDALE], when the chance for free coinage will come 
through international action. 

There are many persons who believe that the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act will force England to look 
more favorably on ano her . the monet ry conference 
and strengthen her desire for an international agreement, and 
that hereafter it will not be the United States who, with be- 
seeching hands, pleads with European nations, but that Great 
Britain, with all her prestige and power, will be compelled to be 
an humble supplicant for an international monetiry agreement. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to inquire if the gentleman from 
Kentucky proposes that the American Government shall wait 
until England changes her ministry before we legislate on this 
subject? Are we to be governed by America or by the English 
Parliament? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. My friend from Missouri was 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. When I first had the honor to come to Congress I sat 
as amember of that committee over which he presided with so 
much ability; I regard him as one of the ablest exponents of 
the silver question, and I learned much from him eight years 
ago. But he was mistaken then in some things, as he is mis- 
taken now. 

Tam not looking to England for anything at present. I am 
merely using England as an illustration, and I am referring to 
the position of her leading men to show what em and what will 
be accomplished after awhile. I do not believe free-coinage of 
silver is advisable now. I believe if a free-coinage bill is passed 
it will not be approved by the President. If it was approved it 
would bring us to a silver basis in less than ninety ae I am 
not in favor of asilver basis: I am in favor of bimetallism; I want 
both gold and silver. I am trying to travel the road which will 
through international ment give us free coinage of silver 
and free comigo of gold at a fixed ratio, common among the 
great nations of the world. 

I received this morning the London Times. It has an edi- 
torial which begins with these significant words: 

The silver question may be said this morning to hold the field alike in the 
new world and in the old world. 

While we are discussing silver in America they are in the 
House of Commons discussing silver in India; and silver, the 
great giant of the world, is struggling for proper recognition. 
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these significant words: 


The monometallic controversy has d ed from heaven to 


escend: earth, and, 

dry as it is in theory, it forces attention when it involves the difference be- 
ent Cleveland's 
and enters into 
financiers 


tween prosperity and ruin. The silver question, in 
forcible — * “vitally concerns every b ess 

every household in the land.” It is undeniable that Euro 
have hoped that the action of the American Government might bly 
vent the silver 13 from becoming a one in older coun 
When America has shown that it does not intend any l 

teract the natural laws affecting the values of the me Euro: 
more ready to resume the attempt to establish some joint unders' 
the question. 


es. 


Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman inform this House why 


the meeting of that conference, which was to reassemble in May, 
has been postponed? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I will. The con- 
ference adjourned over to meet the 30th day of May. Twoor 
three weeks before that timearrived, many of the leading mem- 
bers of the conference, including the president of the erence 
and nearly every bimetallist in it, expressed a desire to haye 
the conference adjournover until November. June and July 
not good months for the holding of aconferencein Europe. The 
cause of bimetallism seemed to be improving in England and in 
other parts of Europe, and the postponement also gave our coun- 
try and other countries time toestablish through their respective 
Co or Parliaments adefinite policy as to monetary ques- 
tions to be discussed at the Conference, 

Mr. BOATNER. Is the gentleman from Kentucky of opinion 
that the re of the Sherman act, without any provision for 
the unconditional coinage of silver in this country, will facili- 
tate the cause of international bimetallism? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am of that opinion. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the fonter in his remarks here- 
after kindly inform us how, in his judgment, the repeal of this 
law will promote international bime m? 

Mr. MOCREARY of Kentucky. As long as England believes 
the United States will go to a silver baala and she and other 
gold-standard countries will get the gold of our country she will 
not agree to international bimetallism. 

The very extract that I read from the speech of Mr. Balfour a 
few moments ago partially answers the question of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. Mr. Balfour in his speech at London, one 
of the greatest speeches that has been made on bimetallism in 
modern times, said: 

It is orthodox to have a — ld standard in England; but let Germany 
have a gold standard, let the ted States go in for a gold standard, and a 
tremor seizes every one of our magnates. 

As I said before, there isnot gold enough in the world to main- 
tain the gold standard in all countries. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will yield once more, and 
then I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 
will promote the adoption of bimetallism, will the gentleman 
explain upon what theory every advocate of a gold standard de- 
mands such unconditional repeal? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I can notof course speak for 
those men, for I am not an advocate of a single gold standard. 
But I suppose that gentlemen who advocate a = gold stand- 
ard and who are to-day in favor of the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, desire its rapeal because they have 
found that it has been a curse to the country, that it has been a 
failure as a law, and that more than anything else it is bringing 
about a shrinkage of value, and hard times and depression 
throughout the country. Iam giving that mony as 5 75 inion. 
I am not one of the gentlemen to whom my friend from Nebraska 
refers, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to go into a history of the 
advance of bimetallism in England; but I want to say to my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska (and I have thoughtof itsince 
he asked his question) that I listened with regret two days ago to 
his statement when he spoke lightly of international bimetallism. 
I regretted to hear him intimate that the friends of interna- 
tional bimetallism were friendly to the gold standard and were 
the enemies of silver. 

Mr, BRYAN. May I correct the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. I know the gentleman does not desire to do 
me injustice. My statement was that we are still waiting for 
international bimetallism, and that those are waiting most pa- 
tiently who want a gold standard. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman said also that 
the opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting for inter- 
national bimetallism. I think the gentleman unintentionally did 


é cue to the grand army of bimetallists in this country and in 


rope. 
Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not true that there is a consensus 
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The London Telegraph, also received this morning, contains 


to try to coun- 
may be 


Avaust 19, 


— 


of opinion among the leading bimetallists with whom you con- 
ferred in that national bimetallism is im ractionble? 

Mr.M Y of Kentucky. That natiovat bimetallism is 
impracticable, that bimetallism can not be maintained bya single 
nation, but that international bimetallism is practicable. 

Mr. BLAND. Did they not confine that view to their own 
little governments, not extending it to ours? 

Mr. MOOREARY ofKentucky. No, sir. 
Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 
Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BRYAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to insert also in his remarks that portion of the report, 
signed by all of the commissioners, which states that France 
did maintain bimetallism at a ratio of 151 to 1 for a period of 
seventy years, and then explain why, if France did it, this coun- 
try, with twice its resources, can not do it now ata ratio of 16 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. In 1876 France suspended the 
8 of silver, and that coinage’ has been suspended ever 
since. 

Mr. BRYAN. But if France, of all nations of Europe, main- 
tained alone for seventy years the parity of the two metals on 
=) ing? of 154 to 1, why can not the United States do the same 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska is mistaken in saying that France maintained the parity 
of gold and silver alone. At that time bimetallism existed in 
Germany, in the Scandinavian States, and in Austria-Hungary, 
and in Italy and Switzerland and Spain, none of which had gone 
to a single gold standard at that time. 

Mr. BRYAN. But does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
understand that this report to which he refers gives France 
credit for main the parity at 154 to 1? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I understand exactly what I 
have stated. I know the fact that the gentleman is well posted 
on the silver question, and therefore he is too well informed on 
the subject to say that France was able to maintain bimetallism 
alone until 1871. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iwill find the passage to which I have referred 
2 it to the gentleman, so that he can use it in his re- 


marks. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman can put any- 
thing in his remarks that he thinks fit. I have al y occu- 
peg more time than I expected to occupy on the International 

onetary Conference. I will close on subject by saying that 
the gold and silver commission appointed by the ish Gov- 
ernment to inquire into the recent changes in the relative value 
of the precious metals, composed of twelve able and distinguished 
gentlemen, most of whom were members of Parliament, after an 
exhaustive examination for nearly two years, declared through 
six members of the commission as follows: 

Neither metal alone exists in sufficient quantities to serve as a solestand- 
ard without causing such a change in the level of prices as to amount to a 
financial and commercial revolution. No settlement of the difficulty is, 
however, possible without international action. The remedy we suggest is 
essentially international in its character, and its details must be settled In 
concert with the other powers concerned. The essential features of the 
agreement to be arrived at are: 

‘ee coinage of both metals into legal-tender money. 

The of a ratio at which the coins of either metal shall be available 

for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE OPPOSITION ANALYZED. 


I desire now to refer to arguments presented by the other side, 
so far as I have been able to hear them. They say that the pas- 
sage of a free-coinage bill will make money more abundant 
among the peopleand restore prosperity. Wealready have more 
money in circulation per capita in the United States than in any 
other country in the world except one, and we now have 363,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars in the Treasury and 120,000,000 of 
silver bullion also in the Treasury. 

Free coinage will add to the stock of silver lying there by bring- 
ing to our mints annually seventy-five millions of silver, the 
product of American mines, and many millions from foreign 
countries annually, and would, in my opinion, bring our country 
to a silver basis in sixty days. No man can get this money with- 
out he earns it or furnishes the Government something for it. 
Free coinage will not put money in the pockets of the poor and 
needy, and the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized to 
give freely to all who will take. The only people who may get 
a bounty that I know of are the silver mine owners. Whena 
mine owner takes $600 worth of silver to the mint, and the mint 
gives him 1,000 silver dollars for it, does it benefit the mine 
owner or the people? Does it increase the wages of the miner 
who delves in the mines? My opinion is that no man is bene- 
fited by this transaction except the man who sells the silver. 
Our country produced last year 58,000,000 ounces of silver, 
worth at present about $42,000,000. One million ounces of this 
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was produced in small lots by several States. All the rest was 
produced in seven States and Territories, as follows: 


Here we have the remarkable and unprecedented situation of 
1,000,000 of people, witha total annual production worth at mar- 
ket price $42,040,000, demanding free-coinage privileges which 
will enable them at the present prices to get for their procuct 
40 per cent more than its present market value, while 64,009,000 


of their countrymen must drink the dregs of misfortune and bear 
the burdens of hard times in order that 1,000,000 may be pros- 
perous and grow rich. 

The foreign commerce of this country aggregates nearly 
$2,000,000,000 per year. The silver product is only about one- 
fiftieth of this sum, and this commerce must be conducted 
with money that is sound, and stable, and international, and as 
good as gold. But how does it affect the farmer? The value of 
the silver products in only one-sixteenth of the value of the 
corn product, or one-tenth of the value of the wheat or hay 
raised every year. It is worth only one-half as much as the wool 
or the potatoes annually produced, and about one-sixth as much 
as the cotton produced annually. I do not believe one class 
should be enriched while other classes are impoverished. As I 
understand it, the object of government is the greatest good 
to the greatest number,” and the old Democratic rule is equal 
rights to all and exclusive privileges to none.” 

he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the 

entleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] has been frequently 
Eiterrapted by questions, I ask that he be permitted to concluds 
his remarks without limit of time. 

There was no objection, andit was so ordered. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
thankful for the courtesy extended to me. 

It is said by opponents of the pending bill if we pass a free- 
coinage bill silver will soon be on d parity with gold. For fifteen 
years we have tried to accomplish that result. In 1878 we pro- 
vided for the coinage of not less than $2,000,000, nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth 15 7. month, and that law was in force until 1890; 
but silver steadily declined. 

in 1890 the Sherman act provided for the purchase of nearly 
the entire output of the silver mines of the United States and 

uired Treasury notes to be issued therefor, yet silver declined 
to less than 69 cents on the dollar, being lower than it had 

ver been in the history of our country. I can not see, therefore, 
ng the free and unlimited coinage of silver, with our mints open 
to the whole world, can restore silver to a parity with gold un- 
der existing conditions. In 1878 the pure silver inan American 
dollar was worth $1.03. The ratio was 16 to 1, and the produc- 
tion of silver in the United States was $35,000,000 per annum, 
and in the whole world the production was $30,000,000 per annum, 

At present the pure silver in an American dollar is worth about 
60 cents. The ratio is about 27 tol,and the production of silver 
in the United States is $75,000,000 per annum, and in the world 
$185,000,000 per annum. These are stubborn facts, and I submit 
as a business proposition, when every nation in Europe has sus- 
pended the coinage of silver or demonetized it, and India, who 
purchased from us last year nearly half we produced, having 
closed her mints to the free coinage of silver, where can we now 
find a market for our silver, and how can we expect it will goto 
„ gold by now making its coinage free and un- 
limited? 
ane RAWLINS. May I interrupt the gentleman for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will permit one more inter- 
ruption, but will then be compelled, Mr. Speaker, to refuse to 
yield further. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has sent to the Senate information that notwithstand- 
ing this amount of silver to which the gentleman refers, more 
silver is demanded than can be supplied by the Treasury; that 
gold has been offered for silver which can not be furnished? 
And will the gentleman in connection with that say if the bul- 
lion now in the Treasury ought not to be coined? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not know what informa- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury has sent to the Senate, and I 


will have to see reports referred to by the gentleman before I will 
be satisfied. 

Responding to his question in regard to coining the silver 
bullion in the Treasury, I remind him that I have already stated 
I am in favor of coining the bullion in the Treasury at the rate 
of $2,000,000 per month. 

It is said also that free coinage of silver would raise prices. 
The lessons of the past fifteen years answer this statement. Dur- 
ing this period the amount of money in this country has more 
than doubled. The circulation per capita has increased nearly 
30 per cent, but the general average of prices has fallen. 

he demand for money grows with the world’s growth of busi- 


‘ness and trade. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 


The immense developments being made, the numerous rail- 
ways in both hemispheres, the greit fleets of ships laden with 
the commerce of the world, the telegraph lines making all com- 
mevcial centers convenient mirkets, and the rapidly growing 
tendency to international unity, imperatively require large 
amounts of money; but that money to be useful must be sound, 
stable, and international, so that when debts are contracted both 
debtors and creditors will know that payment will be made on 
the same principle as when the debt wes contracted. Thisis the 
honest, the fair, the just way of conducting business, 

If there is an abundance of ris in a country to meet the 
demands of trade and business and labor, prices will assume a 
natural and proper position unless there is some other interfer- 
ence. When the monetary systems of the world are examined 
it will be found, as I have said before, that our country has more 
gold and silver money than any other country except one, and 
that no country in the world except one has as large a circula- 
tion per capita as the United States. There must then be some- 
thing else needed to increase prices other than free coinage. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


One of the greatest conventions which ever assembled in the 
world was held last year at Chicago, and Grover Cleveland and 
Adlai Stevenson were nominated for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Those in favor of free coinage say that the Democratic 
platform should be adhered to, and that they are seeking to com- 
ply with the pledges made in that platform. I amas much in 

avor of keeping the pledgesin the national Democratic platform 
according to the straight letter of the covenant as any man. 
know it has been differently construed according to the interests 
of those who interpret it, but to me there is no ambiguity about 
it, and I am ready to stand by a fair and just construction of it. 
I now read from the Chicago Democratic platform: 

We denounce the wie an ge legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1800 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both 9 95 and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without cd eaaa By area metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar 
unit of coinage must of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value. or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
the equal dollar of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ments of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. 

We insist upon this poney as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmer and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unsta- 
ble money and a fluctuating currency. 


It will be observed that the free coinage of silver and gold 
without discrimination or charge for mintage” provided for in 
the platform is that of coins of equal intrinsic value. Itis not 
the free coinage of a 60-cent, or 70-cent, or 80-cent silver dollar, 
but of a silver dollar of equal intrinsic value with the gold dol- 
lar. It is further to be observed that the alternative plan of an 
“international agreement” or ‘‘safeguard of legislation“ men- 
tioned in the platform must be such as shall insure ‘‘the paniy 
of the two metals” and the equally purchasing power and debt- 
paying power of the two dollars in the markets of the world. 
The free coinage of silver upon these terms is just as different 
from the free coinage of light-weight dollars discredited in 
every market but our own, as is the purchase of silver bullion 
not for coining but for useless hoarding in Government vaults. 
This scheme the platform justly denounces as one ‘‘fraught with 
possibilities of danger in the future.” 

To those who have charged inconsistency and bad faith, [ can 
only say that Mr. Cleveland was nominated by those who had a 
full knowledge of his Warner letter and of his views on financial 
questions: and in his letter of acceptance he said: 

Though much is left unwritten, my record as a public servant leaves no 


excuse for misunderstanding my belief and position on the questions which 
are now presented to the voters of the land for their decision. 


His record as a public servant made him a platform, and the 
poopie had no doubt as to his position. Every national platform 
of the Democratic party since 1880 has demanded honest money, 
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consisting of gold and silver, and r convertible into coin on 
demand without loss. I indorse this fully. I have no right or 
authority to Speak for Mr. Cleveland, but I believe he heartily 
indorses this time-tried and time-honored doctrine. 

THE RATIO OF GOLD TO SILVER. 


Many of the opponents of the pending bill advocate a change 
‘of the law which has been in force inthe United Statessince 1834 
fixing the ratio between gold and silver at 1 to 16—that is, one 
ounce of gold equal to 16 ounces of silver. They propose that a 
vote be taken on the ratio of 1 to 17, 1 to 18, 1 to 19, and 1 to 20. 
The question of the ratio of gold to silver ig very important and 
deserves the most careful and thorough investigation and con- 
sideration. Changesin ratio were made in ancient times easily, 
because there was then but little silver money. In Rome, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, the relative value of gold to 
silver was 1 to 9. At the time of the discovery of America the 
ratio was 1 to 11; in 1600 it was 1 to 14, and it continued to rise until 
the first mint act of the United States was passed, when the ratio 
in our country was established at 1 to 15. Ia 1834 the ratio was 
changed to 1 to 16, and for about sixty years this ratio has re- 
:msined unchanged. 

When it is remembered that i the ratioof gold to silver should 
be changed it will take, according to a statement made by the 
Director of the Mint, ten years to recoin the silver we now have 
on hand, and if the ratio is fixed at 20 to 1 it will immediately 
discredit ‘every silver dollar in the United States and cost the 
Government $59,000,000, as stated 1 of Treasury, be- 

the cost of mintage and the additional amount of silver re- 
quired to make the erence in the ratio, and increase the obli- 
gations of debtors millions of dollars and destroy all hope of 
ternational bimetallism, the unwisdom of a changed ratio be- 
comes apparent. 


MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Macauley said ‘‘truth is found between two extremes.” Ihave 
listened attentively to speeches made by members in favor of 
gold monometallism and by members in favor of free coinage of 
silver, end I am satisfied that neither will prove to be a remedy 
for existing financial and business distress. On the contrary, 
either will aggravate the woes with which our country is at 
present afflicted. 

To continue silver at its present standard as money will not 
harm the East, but toim or destroy its value as money would 


atly injure the West in its mines and manufactures, and the 
South in its agriculture and trade. Therefore, I am in favor of 
an intermediate Repeal the purchasing clause of the 


sition. 
‘Sherman act 2 then arrange for the coinage at oue preni 
standard of $2,000,000 of silver per month, beginning with the 
silver bullion in the Treasury. This will relieve present finan- 
‘cial strain and help to restore confidence. Then a monetar 
«commission could be put to work, and after it reports we co 
take such further action as is needed. 

There are certain great questions in our monetary system, in- 
cluding the ratio of gold to silver, which I think should be re- 
ferred to a monetary commission, to consistof three Senators, to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, three Represents- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and three e „to be selected by the President of 
the United States, who should have authority to take evidence 
of business men in the South, North, East, and West, before the 
whole committee or before subcommittees, and to inquire into 
and report 

First. On the change which has taken place in the relative 
value of gold and silver, and whether the change is due to the 
-Gepreciation of silver or the appreciation of gold, and the cause 
‘of the * or temporary, the effect 
thereof upon finance, ©, commerce, agriculture, labor, and 
other interests of the country, and upon the standard of value in 
this and other countries. 

Second. On the policy of maintaining the double standard in 
the United States, and what should be the legal ratio between 
silver and gold when coined, and how many kinds of currency 
‘are needed. 


Third. On the best means of restoring confidence in commer- 
cp and financial circles and promoting international bimetal- 

m. 

Such monetary commissions have been appointed in the past, 
and have always rendered valuable service. The Monetary 
‘Commission appointed under an act of the Congress of the 
United States in 1876 made an able and elaborate report, arous- 
ing an interest among the people, and accomplished much of 
permanent value in the direction of solving the financial diffi- 
culties of those times. It opened the way for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver and the p eof the Bland-Allison act in 1878, 
which took the silver qu out of politics until the passage 
of the Sherman act in 1890. 
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The gold and silver commission in England, of which Herschel 
was chairman and Balfour, Holdsworth, and Chaplin were con- 
spicuous members, made favorable and exhaustive reports and 
furnished much important information to the whole of Europe 
on financial questions and awakened a feeling in favor of bimet- 
allism which is growing every day. 4 

After the repeal of the Sherman act, conservative and well-ad- 
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vised action is needed, and a few months allowed for the le 
to recover from the effects of bad financial legislation and for the 
committee to make a careful examination of questions involving 
the relative value of gold to silver, the proper ratio to be fixed 
between the two metals, and the policy of maintaining the double 
standard and of reducing the number of kinds of currency which 
we now have, and the best means of promoting international bi- 
metalism will be of immense benefit in aiding Congress to ar- 
rive at a proper conclusion on these great questions, 


DUTIES WHICH SHOULD BE HEEDED. 


Mr. Speaker, some duties stand out so clearly that not to see 
them is to be blind and not to heed them is folly. 

The first I present is that the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act should be immediately repealed und the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars preserved, and the parity 
of gold and silver coins of the United Btates maint ined. 

The second is that a free coinage bill should not be passed at 
this time. It would only result in à divided Democracy and the 
‘bill will not become a law. 

The third is that every patriot should aid so far as he can con- 
cientiously the honest efforts of a patriotic President to relieve 
the people and restore prosperity to the country. 

A heavy responsibility is resting on the representatives of the 
people at present. We are not here, as some have intimated, to 
watch the way the wind blows and study only problems that will 
return us to Congress, but we are here to rise above prejudice 
and passion, selfish interests and personal ambition, and to leg- 
islate in such a ‘way as to benefit the people and promote the 
welfare of the whole country. We should do what honor and 
‘conscience dictate and then submit to the verdict of the people. 


[Applause.] 
fa. CATCHINGS obtained the floor. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair will announce that there will be 
a session this evening, at the request of gentlemen whodesire to 
address the House. At 5 o'clock, therefore, a recess will be 
taken until 8 o'clock, the evening session to be devoted to debate 
only on the pending measure. 

[Mr. CATCHINGS withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 

[Mr. LIVINGSTON withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
8 OF REPRESENTATIVES: I am conscious of = fact Tas 

t will appear presumptuous on my part to occu attention 
of a body 5 so many older and abler sn and my only 
apology for claiming your attention is the fact that I represent 
a people as much entitled to be heard upon this floor as those 
of any other district-in our common country, and the question 
now before this House is of such far-reaching and overshadow- 
ing importance to them that I feel that I should be recreant to 
the trust confided in me should I remain silent. My only regret 
is that I am not better equipped for the discharge of that great 
responsibility. 

It is the first time in the history of our country that the Con- 
gress of the United States has been called together in extraordi- 
nary session to pass upon a demurrer filed by the Executive 
branch against the acts of a former Executive and Congress. 

It is a well-established rule of practice that a demurrer leveled 
at the answer or pleading of a defendant may be carried over to 
the GY Sgt complaint or initiatory penang I therefore pro- 
pose, Mr. Speaker, to insist upon applying this demurrer to the 
so-called Sherman silver-purchasing act, to the act of 1873 đe- 
monetizing silver, which was the primary pleading in this case 
the proveking cause of the Sherman law. 

The wrong does not begin, sir, with the Sherman law, but 
began with the act of 1873, which stopped the coinage of, and 
consequently debased silver. 

A skillful patient in treating a patient seeks for the primal 
cause of his disease, and, in eradicating that, cures the patient. 
Therefore, being called together to prescribe for this dreadful 
Sherman act, let us like good e e dispose of the whole 
question hy restoring silver to the place it occupied in this Gov- 
ernment prior to the 14th day of 2 1873. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN], on the first day of 
the debate upon this question, made an able appeal to this House 


See 


for a mere surface treatment of our financial trouble, asking us 
to ignore for the time being the root of the evil. His plan would 
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give us no substantial relief, and would leave us, in my judg- 
ment, in a worse condition than we are to-day. 

I trust, therefore, that we shall not subject ourselves to the 
criticism of having shirked our whole duty. No, sir; the mere 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, which is all 
that is contained in the bill now before us for consideration, will 
not meet the expectations or the demands of the American 
people. We should, here and now, either adopt a paper standard 
or firmly and positively retstablish bimetallism by giving silver 
her old place under our Constitution and laws, equal with gold 
at 16 tol. 

The people whom I represent inthe Third Kansas districtare 
farmers and miners, and those whose interests are directly de- 

ndent upon the success of those two industrial classes; and 
Prey know that they wunt more money; that they must have 
more money or lose all the . possess, together 
with all hope of future success. While they do not believe that 
the free co e of silver will give them the immediate relief 
which is now needed, they believe that it will gradually, but cer- 
tainly, give them more money and better prices; that the un- 
conditional re of the silver-purchusing clause of the Sher- 
man act will decrease the volume of the currency by reason of 
the holders of the coin certificates issued under that act taking 
them tothe Treasury and demanding and receiving gold forthem, 
and result in their ultimate retirementfrom circulation and the 
checking of the further issue of such notes. 

Give us free coinage of silver and the silver miners will at once 
resume work, and as fast as bullion is taken out it will be taken 
to the miat by the miners, coined for them, put in circulation by 
them in the purchase of food and clothing and in supplying their 
general demands, thereby rapidly increasing the volume of cur- 
rency in the country, stimulating labor and prices everywhere, 
giving employment to the idle and unemployed, and bringing 

ck to the country the prosperous times of 1873. 

We are told by the gold-stardurd advocates that it is not more 
money that we need, but more confidence. I hope they will 

rmit me to say to them, without any intention on my part to 
1 humorous, that if they will give us their money we will 
ive them our confidence. We have been confiding in them for 
foniy years and have constantly grown rer, and the prices 
of our labor and our products have steadily gone down, with a 
spasmodic exception here and there. 

Confidence without money has deprived tens of thousands of 
people of their homes, of their property, and of their ampon 
ment. The gold advocates have maligned and slandered our 
people through ignorance or malice, the result being the same 
to us, and charged us with dishonesty in not paying our debts, 
the interest and principal of mortgages held by them, thought- 
lessly assuming that our peeve were giving up their homesand 
all 1 had of this world's goods as a mere papier or for the 
75 le enjoyment of hearing the complaints of the mortgage 

olders. 

No people on earth are more intelligent, industrious, or honest 
as a whole, than the people of Kansas; and all this talk and 
newspaper twaddle about the people of Kansas suddenly becom- 
ing law-breakers, anarchists, and criminals is the outgrowth of 
mendacity and want of information. Can any man possessed of 
reasonable decency expect an intelligent farmer to remain do- 
cile with wheat selling at 35 cents, oats at 13 cents per bushel, 
cattle and horses at less than one-half that which they sold for 
in 1873, and all other products at about the same ratio—all at 
less than the cost of production, with here and there a nominal 
exception—with land constantly falling in price, while bonds, 
th interest, and taxes retain all their elephantine pro- 

ortions ? 

= Will you be kind enough, my gold-standard friends, to tell me 
how, under such conditions, our people can pay their debts (the 
securities held by you), their taxes, educate their children, and 
provide their famil ies with the comforts of life? No, sirs; they 
are losing their homes, shortening the terms of their schools 
buying fewer manufactured articles, and buying less and less o 
the necessities of life, not because they want to doso, but because 
they must. 

ere is not a supporter of the single standard in the United 
States, or all Europe, that would suffer as patiently the injustice 
that has been done them as the people of Kansas, and of the 
West, and of the South. Instead of being malignedand reviled, 
as they have been, they should receive applause for their mod- 
eration. But, sirs, this condition can not continue much longer. 
We must have relief, and that speedily, or the mutterings that 
you have heard from the West and the South will b forth 
50 loud that they can be heard not only in Wall street but at 
Buzzards Bay. 

Men recklessly tell us that we are extravagant, and yet these 
same men would sneer at the cheap clothing and coarse fare of 
our Western and Southern farmers and laborers, and of their 


wives and children—and their sensibilities would be terribly 
shocked if they were compelled to so dress and live. Our farm- 
ers’ wives, many of them intelligent and well qualified to grace 
any station in life, are compelled not only to do their own house- 
hold work and care for their children, but also to gointo the field 
and aid their husbands in farm work, or in taking care of the 
stock, and a great majority of them are wholly debarred from 
the time or opportunity to read and cultivate their minds, or 
otherwise enjoy the amenities of social life. 

In the senseless abuse of our people their traducers frequently 
say that they do not work enough, and then, when driven from 
that assertion, they say that our want of good prices is brought 
about wholly by overproduction. In other words, we work too 
little and produce too much. What a masterpiece of logic! 
These charges are untrue and wholly unjust. 

The whole truth of the matter is that there is not money 
enough in the country to give profitableemployment to our peo- 
ple and enable us to pay our debts and live. Those who growl 
about our people in the West failing to meet their expectations 
remind me of a circumstance that occurred when I wus in Mon- 
tuna some years ago. Some highwaymen or “road agents,” as 
they were called there, held up a miner at the outskirts of Vir- 
ginia City, and on examining his kets they found only 85, 
which they relieved him of, and then kicked him soundly because 
he had no more, 

I do not expect paid newspapers to stop abu Kansas and 
the people of the West, although every word I have uttered can 
easily be verified by any honest investigator. If they told the 
truth about us, like Othello, “ they would lose their occupation,” 
and yet, strange to say, nearly every one of these maligners of 
our Western people are advocates of a gold standard, and doing 
all they can to take away from us more than half of the money 
which we now have. 

Every <P we take widens the space between the holders of 
gold and gold-bearing securities and those who must pay. We 
must pay allourdebts finally with labor and its products. Silver 
and farm products are allthat Americacanrelyupon. Theonly 
leverage we have left us to prevent our creditors from absorbing 
our pro 5 5 silver, and that is why they are so clamorous 
against it. ill some supporter of the gold theory please tell 
us how we are to get the gold of Europe unless we increase our 
trade with her and have something to buy her gold with? Do 
they suppose, or do they expect the people to believe, that gold 
wili fow to this country simply because we favor it? Do they 
zoea gold as a sensate being or a cupid to be won by smiles? 

hylock wanted his pound of flesh, but the gold advocates 
want three pounds where their bonds call for but one, as $1 will 
now purchase three times as much of the products of the farm 
and mines asa dollar would at the time our debts were con- 
tracted. The holders of the securities say that it is not our 
fault, and blandly reply that we want our contracts fulfilled to 
the letter, and we say, grant it;“ but while you demand the 
fulfillment of our contract, we demand that you accept without 
complaint the kind of money we contracted to pay you. 

The foundation of all wealth, of all business, and of every in- 
dustry in this country is farming and mini Consequently, 
when we get back to the base, the farmers and miners must pay 
all debts andall interest, anda burden of any kind cast upon this 
nation or upon any of its people ultimately reaches the farmers 
and miners, and they are the greatestsufferers. The American 
silver mines are now producing $75,000,000 coin value of silver, 
Close the silver mines (and that is what a gold standard means), 
and the farmers and miners must not only make up that $75,- 
000,000 lost to us, but must supply the 225,000 miners and those 
dependent upon them with the necessities of life, and have their 
farm products further depreciated by the loss of the silver, and 
the fur'ther increase of farm products put “Spon a falling market, 
should these miners go into the tarming business, as they are 
advised to do by some of the gold advocates, On the other 
hand, the miner would be compelled to engage in & business of 
which he knows nothing, his wages would be decreased by more 
than one-half, and discontent and crime would have thrifty 
growth among them. 

In the face of all this, where is the boasted protection to 
American labor? Abandoned by the men who so eloquently ad- 
vocated it a few years ago, while confidence on the part of the 
workingmen in their sincerity, has vanished like mist before 
the morning sun. They say truthfully that your talk about pro- 
tecting the American laborer was simply for the Epa ag of mis- 
leading him and thereby catching his vote, and I warn you that 


this bait will not catch himagain. In the language of Lincola— 
You can fool all of the people some of the time, and some of the people all 
the time, but you can not fool all the people all the time. 
I may be old-fashioned and out of date, but I believe that un- 
der the Constitution and laws of this country the rights of the 
poorest farmer and most destitute miner are just as sacred and 
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entitled to just as much consideration as the rights of the men 
who manipulate ‘‘ Wall street,” corner our money, and declare 
a panic at their sweet will. 


SHERMAN LAW. 


I believe, and am not alone in that belief, that had the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury given a fair interpretation to the Sherman 
law silver would to-day be on a par with gold at 16 to 1. Im- 
mediately after the passage of the act silver went up all over 
the world; but the Secretary of the N was opposed to sil- 
ver and at once began to construe the law unfriendly to the white 
metal, and systematically did all he could to disgrace and de- 
grade it, and that plan is followed to-day by those charged with 
the execution of the law. 

You ask us to save ourselves from national dishonor, to give 
our creditors more than the contract, to give them gold only, 
when we have the right to pay in either gold or silver, and you 
ask our people to do this at a time when our products are lower 
in the marketeventhansilver. You ask us to wipe out $70,000,- 

annually of our money, and to throw out of employment im- 
mediately 250,000 miners. You ask us to cut off five-sevenths of 
our money metal supply at a time when all business and indus- 
tries all over this land are prostrate. 

Let me suggest to you, my Democratic friends, and to you, my 
Republican friends, that unless you now renounce the single 
standard heresy and honestly stand by the silver dollar, the 
money of the laboring and industrial classes, you may write 
“closed out” in big letters on your banners. 

The temper of the people is not to be mistaken for party pride, 
and empty promises Will not deceive them any longer. 

This sham nonsense of an honest dollar for labor and for the 
workingman has rowa stale, and he knows thatit means for 
him no dollar at all. 

The people want silver dollars, and they want to see them and 
feel them. No more confidence for them, but dollars—dollars 
that always supply their needs when they have them. Confi- 
dence will not supply homes, clothing, or food. There can be 
no confidence in business without money or property. Confi- 
dence alone is like unto nothing. Confidence and nothing as a 
copartnership is bankruptcy already. Give us money, more of 
it, at least $50 per capita, and confidence will be at once restored. 

Gold-standard men say, “How will you get it in circulation?” 
I reply, ‘‘ Just as any other money is put in circulation.” If it 
does not get into circulation, why do you object to it?” It can 
not ibly hurt you or your foreign abettors.” It is because 
it will get into circulation that you oppose it.” 


5 LAW MAKES MONEY 
What is gold? A metal, an insensate thing, without action or 


power. j 

Clothe it in the royal robe of the law and it springs upright 
into active life, moves the commerce of all nations, employs all 
labor, controls the tastes and passions of men, mars or gives vic- 
tory to all human hope and endeavor, and, in fact, likea mighty 
magician with magic wand, moves the world. 

What quality is it, then, that exercises this almost omnipo- 
tent influence? Certainly not the cold, lifeless gold. No, sir. 
It is the law which sustains the same relation to the metal that 
life, the soul, does to the human body. 

Gold is petted, praised, pushed by Wallstreet,” by England 
and other European nations, and by the executive branch of our 
Government, while silver is slandered, abused, and spurned, and 
yet some weak-minded people wonder that silver does not hold 
its own with gold. 

Silver, clothed in the same robe, would be equally powerful, 
command the same respect, and exercise the same influence. 
Those who attack silver, on this floor and elsewhere, are not 
only illogical, but have not carefully read the history of money; 
or, if they have, they have forgotten its teachings. I find the 
following in Appleton’s Encyclopedia, which is an acknowl- 
edged authority of the very highest character: 

Money is the currency of the realm or of the 8 the standard of pay- 
ment, whether of coins. . or any other commodity. ar 
mug which freely circulates from nd to hand, asa common, Lied sows 0 
medium of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even though 
it cease to be such, or to possess value, in passing into another country. 
In a word, any article is determined to be money by reason of the perform- 
ance by it of certain functions, without regard to its form or substance. 
Money has been termed by Mr. Henry C. the instrument of associa- 
tion,“ and the same writer has said of it that it is “a saving fund for labor, 
because it facilitates association and combination, giving utility to billions 
of millions of minutes that would be wasted did not a demand exist for them 
at the moment the power to labor had been produced.” Baron Storch terms 
m “the marvelous instrument to which we are indebted for our wealth 
and civilization.” Mr. Thorold Rogers has said: “Just as the development 


of language is essential to the intellectual growth of a ple, so is a me- 
dium of exchange to civilization.” Aristotle says of it, “that it exists not 


by nature, but by law.” 
How true is this doctrine, or, at least, how potent is the law under a civ- 


flized government in imparting the quality of acceptability for the payment 
of debis and the purchase of commodities to that which it recognizes as 


money; is clearly proved by the operations of the Bank of Venice during sev- 


hout which time its deposits, which were never pay- 
um 


cen 
able, butonly transferrable on the books of the bank, were at a pre 
overcoins, because they were the standard of payment furnished by the state 
and used for all transactions. Ind bank money was that which 
established the money of account, and in which the value of all 
expressed, Further, on the testimony of Thomas Baring, we 

that it was found impossible 8 e crisis of 1847 in London to raise any 

£60,000 of silver. y 


money whatever on a sum of 
During a similar crisis in Calcutta in 1864 it was equally impossible toraise 
even a Ə rupee on £20,000 of gold. The former was not a legal tender 
billings, while the latter was not so for apy sum whatever. About 
1855 Holland adopted silver as the only legal tender at a fixed value, but at- 
nee to pan es coins having no such value, this only being regulated 
by the market trom day today. After 200,000 florins about $80,000) had 
been coined the demand entirely ceased. 

Some gentleman possessed of a poetical imagination, more ac- 
aoa to the drama than practical everyday life, says with 
a theatrical flourish, “I want an honest dollar, one worth a hun- 
dred cents in gold, and goodin Europe.” This remarkab!e apos- 
trophy seems to furnish the opponents of silver a battle cry. t 
us examine these cabalistic words; they possess no real signifi- 
cance. There is no dollar containing a hundred cents, or honest 
dollar, or dollar made by the United States thatis good in Europe. 

marine leagues from our shore every coin of the United 
States of gold or silver is bullion, a commodity, nothing more, 
unless some European state (and I know of none such) has by law 
made our coin a legal tender. The word“ cents” has no signifi- 
cation in Europe as applied to money, and none in the United 
States except as established by law. Mountains of forensic 
eloquence have been wasted in the effort to prove that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not confer upon Congress the 
wer to say what shall constitute a dollar unless the thing men- 

ioned by it is worth a dollar as a commodity. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, for a short time to discuss the legal 
me of the word ‘‘dollar.” The Constitution of the United 
States declares, Article I, section 8, clause 5, That Congress 
shall have the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin to fix the standard of weights and measures,” 
and in section 10, “No State shall coin money, emit bills of 
credit, make anything but gold and silver a tender in payment 
of debts.” 

Stripped of all sophistry this is a plain and direct declaration 
that whatever Congress declares to be money, no matter what 
the commodity value muy be, that declaration fixes its money 
value. It is e ed by theorists of the gold standard persua- 
sion that the words “regulate the value thereof” means that 
Congress shall ascertain its value and then declare what it is, 
but in the same sentence the Constitution also provides that 
Congress shall have the power to regulate, not ascertain, the 
value of foreign coin. The men who framed the Constitution of 
the United States understood our language, and wrote vigorous 
English, and had they intended to say ‘‘ascertain the value of 
domestic and foreign coin” they would undoubtedly haye done 
so, and I submit that any man of ordinary intelligence who 
wishes honestly to ascertain what the framers of the Constitu- 
tion meant by the words ‘‘regulate the value thereof” can have 
no trouble in arriving at a clear-cut conclusion. 

The word “regulate,” as used in the Constitution, clearly 
means to adjust, to fix, to establish, to direct precisely as Con- 
gress shall will, and the power to coin money granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution is unlimited; but belongs to Congress 
alone and can not be delegated. It would be next to impossible 
to use clearer or stronger language, and as applied to gold and 
silver the true intent and meaning of the Constitution has never 
been seriously questioned until recently. 

Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher and lawgiver, who 
flourished about 325 B. C., and who taught Alexander the Great, 
in speaking of money, says that it exists not Dy nature; but by 
law.” But why argue this question? If there is anything set- 
tled beyond all cavil by the decisions of the courts, it is that 
Congress, under the Constitution, has power to coin money and 
to fix the value of it, without regard to the market value of the 


-substance of which it is made. 


The supreme court of Pennsylvania, in 52d Pennsylvania State, 
page 36, says: 
To regulate the value is to declare by proclamation or statute the value of 


the coin as a currency, and thus essentially, if not necessarily, make it ale- 
gal tender in payment of debts. 


The court of appeals of New York, the home of Wall street,” 
in 27th New York Court of Appeals, page 459, uses the following 
language: 

Itis the lawful money of the United States 28 (made such by its author - 

e 


ity) that can be effectually used for payment bts, without reference to 
the intrinsic value of the thing tendered or paid, 


For those who care to look it up, I cite the following cases, 
which are to like effect: Taylor vs. Robinson, 34 Federal Re- 
8 page 681; 47 Wisconsin, page 557; 13 Wallace 2 e 604; 

Wallace, pages 603 and 639; 12 Wallace, page 457; 1 allace, 
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e 195; 38 Missouri, page 658; 25 New 

ampshire, page 434; ew York, page 400; 69 Illinois, page 
70; 39 Vermont, page 46, and a great many other decisions too 
numerous to mention here, hold that the ot of Congress is 
complete: to say what shall constitute a dollar. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 12 Wallace, page 
445, says: 

It was designed toprovide the same currency, having & uniform legal value 
in atl the States. It was for this reason the power to coin money and regu- 
late its value was conferred upon the Federal Government, while the same 

wer, as well as the power to emit bills of credit, was withdrawn from the 
tates. The States can no longer declare what shall be-money or regu- 
late its value. Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Con- 
ar If the power to dec. what is money is not in Congress, it is anni- 
at 


ed. $ + > 
Even the advocates of a strict literal construction of the phrase, “ to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof,” whileinsisting that it defines the ma- 
terial to be coined as metal, are compelled to concede to Congress large dis- 
rticulars. The Constitution doss not ordain what 
metals may be coined,-or prescribe that the legal value of the metals when 
coined shall correspond at all with their intrinsic value in the market. Con- 
83 the power to regulate the value of money coined, and of foreign 
coins, is notexhausted by the first regulation. More than oncein our history 
has the regulation been changed, without any denial of the power of Con- 
gress to change it, and it seems to have been left to Co: to determine 
alike what metal shall be coined, its purity, and how far its statutory value, 
as money, shall correspond from time to time with the market value of the 
same metal as bullion. * * + 
But the obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the 
law shall reco as money when the payment is to be made. If there is 
ing settled by decision it is this, we do not understand it to be 
controverted. No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000 contracted before 
1834 could be d by one hundred eagles coined after that year, though 
they contained no more gold than ninety-four eagles, such as were coined 
when the contract was made. and this, not because of the intrinsic value of 
the coin, but because of its legal value. The eagles coined after 1834 were 
not 8 until they were authorized law, and had they been coined 
before without a law fixing their legal value, they could no more have paid 
a debt than uncoined bullion, or cotton, or wheat. 


As I have said there is no such thing as an honest dollar. 
There is not now, and never has been, a dollar coined which was 
made by law or was in fact a standard of value. Value has no 
standard, it is an ideal thing; it is like faith or hope, intangible. 

Therefore, when the words “honest dollar” are used they 
must mean a legal dollar; if they do not meana legal dollar the 
expression is senseless. 

“k legal dollar is meant, the silver dollar is legal, therefore 
honest. The silver dollar is a representation of value made so 
by law. 

1 the legal-tender cases, 12 Wallace, page 553, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says: - 


It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of values. The Constitution 
does 3 of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity 
for extension; but value is an ideal thing. The coinage acts fix its unitas a 
dollar; but the gold or silver thing we call a dollar is, in no sense, a stand- 
ard ot a dollar. It is a representative of it. 


Speaking of the idea that gold was a fixed standard of values, 
Archbishop Walsh, to whom I shall hereafter refer, says: 


Fed popune notion, then, of the sovereign or pound sterling constituting 
a fixed standard of value is merely a popular delusion. 

The sole foundation for that delusion manifestly is that in these countries 
the mi ot all commodities are commonly stated in terms of the pound 
sterling. 

The natural result of this method of expressing the values of commodities 


page 297; 15 Wallace, 


cretion in all other 


other than gold, is that, when prices rise or fall, the impression is conveyed 
to a su cial observer that it is the value of all other things that changes, 
the value of the sovereign remaining fixed. 


DEMAND FOR MORE MONEY. 


There are 1,500,000,000 of people on this globe, probably more. 
The total amountof gold money is $3,600,000,000, and the supply 
of gold is rapidly decreasing. 

Scientific investigation proves that a gold piece in constant 
circulation is destroyed in twenty years. 

3 commerce, developments, inventions, civilization, 
are each and all ra cong age ee the demandformoney. The 
cry is going up to-day every nation and among all le for 
more money, and only a few here and there, not to ex 3 per 
cent—the very rich and their attorneys—are resis that de- 
mand; but the few are powerful because they possess the wealth 
and have a mortgage on the 97 per cent. 

All kinds of fallacies are put forth, published, and repeated in 
behalf of gold; their name is legion. Among others itis claimed 
that the world is now at a gold standard—this in face of the fact 
that the last report of the Census Bureau, No. 1, 1892-1893, on 
imports, exports, etc., but recently issued, page 184, shows that 
of the gold and silver of the world there is of gold stock $3,656,- 
935,000, while there is a full legal tender of silver of $3,401,100,000, 
and limited tender $543,600,000, making the total of silver money 
in use $3,944,700,000, or $300,000,000 more of silver money in use 
than the entire stock of gold. 

Thus it will be seen that of silver and gold combined there is 
sufficient to furnish only $5 per capita if all in circulation. Drop 
silver and we have only $2.40 Boo capita. No economic writer 
has ever up to this time had the hardihood to assert that there 


was money enough in circulation to properly supply the business 
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demands of the world, and almost without exception it is agreed 
that there is not sufficient money in existence to properly supply 
the demand. 

Every intelligent person knows that by adopting a gold stand- 
ard our debts will necessarily be increased and prolonged, neces- 
sitating the payment of vast interest. Interest is what our 
ereditors want. We want to pay them the principal. This is 
good sense and good financial policy; let us use every resource 
at our command to pay our debts, including every dollar in sil- 
ver that we can get. 

We are told that we fail now because we borrowed too much, 
and owe too much; that we ought not to have borrowed so much. 
Suppose this to be true. Is that any reason why this Congress, 
elected by the people: shouldadd to our burdens by depriving 
us of more than half the means of paying ourdebts? Wall street 
banks are here asking relief for their own acts and their own 
mistakes, for doing business on confidence and noton capital. It 
is said that we want a sound money asa basis. A gold standard 
places this Government absolutely at the merey of its creditors. 
Our European creditors could call now—on present outstanding 
securities—for every dollar of gold in this country. 

Are we not as a nation doing a far more reckless business than 
the ple of the West ever dia? It is pro to adopt a gold 
standard at a time when we owe 850 for every dollar of gold we 
possess—placing ourselves in the hands of our creditors and the 
great money centers, giving to them the power to put up the 
prios of gold at will, and absolutely bankrupt all business and all 
industry. 

Does not common sense and common honesty toward our own 

ople require us to protect their interests by standing by our 

egal seas to pay all our debts in silver? If for no other reason 

we should stand by silver until we have paid our debts—at least 
every debt which we can legally pay with it—and we should do 
this at the present standard. 

It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that only the mining States are in- 
terested in this question, and I notice that some of the Wall 
street pictorial papers, Puck, I believe, has a big dog, a ver 

roper illustration of this gold-standard idea, with a small tail. 

he tsil is labeled ‘‘Four silver States,” and the body of the 
animal is labeled ‘‘All the rest of the States.” The illustration 
would have been much more apt and truthful with a small weasel 
head labeled ‘‘ Gold standard,” and all the rest of the body, tail 
and all, labeled ‘‘ Free silver.” 

Gentlemen say that they do not see how it can affect the agri- 
cultural States, and I am asked, ‘‘How-can it affect Kansas?” 
Let me illustrate. Let us suppose that the State of Kansas is 
indebted to the Eastern and foreign holders, $300,000,000; the 
sum is greater, sir, and that the amount of interest that sum is 
drawing annually is at least 7 per cent. Ten years ago wheat 
was worth adollar a bushel in Kansas, and had in fact been above 
that figure almost continuously since the war. The interest on 
three hundred millions at 7 per cent would be $21,000,000. Ten 
years Bgo 21,000,000 bushels of wheat would have paid that in- 
terest. 

Now, sir, wheat is only worth 40 cents per bushel, but the in- 
terest remains unchanged. Therefore, it requires 52,500,000 
bushels of wheat to pay that interest. Three hundred million 
bushels of wheat would have paid the principal 5 ago 
or previous to that time, but now it requires 750,000. bushe. 
of wheat to pay that debt. Kansas is an agricultural State, al- 
most pure and simple, and she can from no discovered process 
become anything else for generations. The figures I have given 
you regarding wheat holds good with almost every other product 
of the farm and of the State. Not only that, but the enormous 
drain upor our resources to pay our interest necessarily com- 
pels us to increase our debt. 

Taxes throughout the State average over 3 per cent, and all 
this great tax upon the energies of our people to pay interest 
and taxes which I have mentioned, is sapp life and hope. 
There is in the decline of prices absolutely no prospect of the re- 
demption of this great debt. All the earnings must go to pay 
interest, and that interest pays no taxes or tribute to the State 
of Kansas, and leaves butlittle to defray the constantly increasing 
burden of tax necessary to carry on our State and municipal gov 
ernments. And what is true, sir, of Kansas is substan y 
true of all the agricultural States. It is useless to tell the peo- 
ple of the agricultural States that it makes no difference to them 
whether we have a gold standard and less money, or whether we 
have the combined standard and more money. 

As I have said, our ple want to pay their debts, want to 
relieve themselves of these enormous burdens, but in order to 
do this they must have more money that must be accepted by 
our creditors. We will be satisfied when the volume of money 
is so increased that wheat will again be restored, on the average, 
to a dollar a bushel, and we will be satisfied with nothing less. 

The mining States will not suffer as much by the adoption of 
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a gold standard as will the cultural 
not so heavily indebted, and if their terest is cl out 
they have the consolation of knowing that they owe nothing. 

From a financial standpoint the people of the agricultural 
States must have a larger currency, or absolute bankruptcy awaits 
them in the near future, and this bankruptcy will recoil upon our 
creditors because they will be compelled to take our lands in pay- 
ment of our debts, and put tenantfarmers on them. This will re- 
sult in negligence of the interests of the land-owners, decay of 
improvements and falling off in the value of the lands, and the 
burden of local taxation will then begin to be felt and under- 
stood by them,and the history of Ireland will be repeated inthe 
valley of the Mississippi. t 

This, sir, is not an idle vision, I have recently examined 
with much interest a pamphlet prepared by the Most Reverend 
Dr. Walsh, archbishop of Dublin, entitled ‘‘ Bimetallism and 
Monometallism: What they are, and how they bear upon the 
Trish land question.” Archbishop Walsh is now recognized as 
one of the most learned and conscientious men in the great 
church to which he belongs, and it is further well said of him 
that there is no man living who has at heart the interest of the 
common people of Ireland to a greater extent than he, and after 
a careful thorough investigation of ec eee bringing 
to bear upon the subject all his vast learning and splendid 
ability, he felt compelled to advise the Irish people not to at- 
tempt to purchase the farms upon which they live, under the 
inn laws adopted by England in recent years, because of the 
constantly pve? i necessarily falling prices of their products on ac- 
count of the goja standard now sought to be forced upon the 
civilized world by the English Government. 

From the examination of the archbishop by the English com- 
mission, I quote: 

Q. The connection, your grace, between bimetallism and the Trish land 
question does not seem very close? 

A. the Archbishop). Yet no 
bime or of some . ye et ein sas 
turn tenante of Ireland and 1 do notas all limit this toTreland—are to be 
saved from otherwise inevitable ruin. 

It is transparently obvious to everyone who has mastered even the ele- 
mentary facts head eh cm ofthecase. But it isdis to find that, 
notwithstandin, this, no interest seems to be taken in this grave question 
by many of the leaders of Irish 

If th: go on as they are, even the excellent land-purchase 
is associated with the name of Lord Ashbourne may become, many 
years are over, a source of widespread disaster to the tenants who have pur- 
chased under it. 

And a little further on the archbishop goes on to say: 

The principle of the monometallists seems to be that t must become 
a great deal worse before they can become any better. At all events, 
they have no practical remedy to propose. 

And at page 11 the archbishop continues: 

Iv is indisputably plain that the Irish tenants who have the misfortune to 
have their rents fixed” for terms of fifteen years, under the land act of 
1881—and, much more so, the Irish tenant purchasers, who have the misfor- 
tune to find themselves saddled with the obligation of making annual pay- 
ments "fixed for forty-nine years—are ng oA slip down an in 
plane, with bankruptcy awaiting them atthe bottom of it. 

At page 30 the archbishop continues: 


Monometallism, as we have it in Great Britain and Ireland, in Germany, 
other countries, tends to raise the value of gold, thereby fa- 
o invereats of the capitalists, the interest of all those who have 


pe, eee he are 


The archbishop then goes on to show by statistics that when 
England only had adopted a gold standard the commercial 
world was but little influenced thereby, and silver was not cast 
down as compared with gold until other European nations and 
the United States, in 1873, adopted a gold standard. At that 
timo the disastrous effect of the gold craze bəgan to make itself 
manifest, and has continued to grow in importance and in- 
creased ruin to the borrowers of money, until now the intelli- 
gent le of the world are beginning to understand the mon- 
strouscrime that has 5 against them in the effort 
to wipe out more than of the money of the world. But in 
the face of all the history of the last twenty years, monometal- 
lists still insist with a dogged resistance that gold has not gone 
up, but that everything else has gone down. 

Suppose we admit for a moment, Mr. Speaker, that their theory 
is correct. Upon our side we know that it isnot; the effect is pre- 
cisely the same upor the business interests of this country and of 
the world. That is, that the holder and controller of gold is en- 
riched, while the creditorand the business interests of the coun- 
try are correspondingly burdened. The necessary result of this 
increased value of gold is to increase every pacer! obligation 
to pay a fixed amount of dollars. 

herefore, sir, if, in the language of Horace White, ‘‘ Weare 


not called upon to legislate for the debtor classes,” let us, to say 


the least, not legislate against them, and increase their already 
too heavy burden. 

I propose to add to my remarks a few tables of figures, show- 
ing that silver has not gone down in value, notwithstanding the 
legislation of Europe and America against it, any more rapidly 
in its commodity value than the average products of labor 
throughout the world. 


A PERMANENT CURRENCY, 


The President says, and the gold-standard men say, and bi- 
metallists say, and we all say, that we want a permanent and 
stable currency, and we all agree that Congress has the power to 
establish that currency. For some years prior to 1792, when the 
first coinage avt was passed, a general discussion had been going 
on among the founders of our Republic, and an earnest effort was 
made by the ablest men of that day—and no one will maintain 
that they have ever been surpassed in this country for ability to 
do precisely what we now claim we should do—Jefferson and 
Hamilton taking the leading parts. Finally it was agreed be- 
tween those great men and thos eassociated with them, uninflu- 
enced by England or Wall street, but acting for the best interests 
of all, that both gold and silver should be coined in the United 
States at a ratio then fixed. 

At that time there were no great security holders clamoring 
for a gold standard and a high price dollar, nor extensive silver 
mine owners demanding that silver receive special considera- 
tion. But these men, uninfluenced by any motive except the 
future development of the prosperityand grandeur of the young 
Republic, at whose christening the had stood godfather, de- 
cided on a bimetallic standard, and that bimetallic standard 
stood the test of eighty-one years without wronging or injuring 
anyone, and would be standing to-day as a monument of their 
wisdomand patriotism but for the fact that during the late war an 
immense debt was saddled upon the people of this pond and 
the holders of that debt, although a small yet a compact skill- 
ful body, desired toincrease the value of their holdings, not by 
the usual laws of trade, not in the ordinary and fair dealing 
methods, but through acts of the American Congress; and, among 
other unjust and wrongful acts, they procured the e of the 
law in 1873, known as the demonetization of silver” law, and 
from that day to this, sir, they have with organized, systematic, 
and skillful effort, through the mighty power of untold wealth, 
labored to maintain that law. 

They knew then and they know now that by that legislative 
act and other acts procured by them the purchasing power of 
their securities was more than doubled, consequently the bur- 
dens laid upon the shoulders of the industri eople of the 
United States were necessarily more {han doubled, and I am, sir, 
astonished to find the Chief Executive of this nation and a largo 
number of distinguished gentlemen, who owe all they haveand 
are to the industrial people, standing up before all the world to- 
day and insisting upon a perpetuation of the advantages gained 
by that act over the masses by the rich few. 

Contemplating these wrongs and the ition taken by quite 
a respectable number of distinguished citizens, I am led to ex- 
claim, “Can this be America? Can we be the descendants of 
the Revolutionary fathers? Can this be the boasted land of 
liberty, and of equal rights to all?” And I can not refrain from 
the sad reflection that, notwithstanding our boasted Christian 
intelligence, we are following in the footsteps of the great major- 
ity of ompiron that have heretofore sprung into existence, flour- 
ished, and fallen, almost universally fallen through corruption 
in high places and injustice on the part of the rulers toward the 
people. 

Let us, sir, to-day, at this extra session of Congress, call a 
halt, and do our best to restore as far as we may, under our Con- 
stitution and laws, to the masses, to the yeomanry, and to all the 
people the rights which have been so unjustly taken from them; 
and in doing that, as a first step, let us wipe from the statute 
books all patchwork on the silver questionand restore this coun- 
try to the bimetallism which existed prior to the 14th day of 
February, 1873. Do this, and generations to come, whose tiny 
feet have not yet touched the shores of time, will praise and 
bless the patriotism of this Congress. 

It is charged, sir, upon this floor, and in newspapers and mag- 
azines throughout the country, that the representatives and 
people of the silver-mining States and Territories are unjustly 
trying to compel this Government to buy their silver at an ex- 
orbitant price for their own selfish interests and gain. 

The State that I partially represent produces no silver; there- 
fore I think I may answer these charges from an impartial stand- 
point. I have mingled with the people of the mining States 
very extensively, and I have never yet heard the demand urge 
by them, or any of them, that the Government buy their prod: 
ucts. On the contrary, sir, all they have ever asked, or are ask- 
ing now, is that silver be restored to its right of free coinage ay 
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it existed at the time they settled and begun to develop those 
States and Territories, and this they have aright to insist upon, 
and only those who prefer England and Europe, and our credit- 
ors, to the people of these States and Territories, are objecting 
to their claims. 7 

It is universally admitted in works of political economy that 
any such thing as acommodity with absolute stability of value 
is unattainable. 

The most important characteristic of a good monetary stand- 
ard is that it should preserve comparative stability of value. 
The principal reason why, of the multitude of commodities that 
have been used for the material of money at different times, 

old and silver has survived as the fittest, is because their great 
Aurabllity renders the total stock extremely large compared 
with the annual supply, and thus eliminates one element of in- 
stability of value. Another special advantage of gold and silver 
for monetary purposes is that both the weight and purity of the 
coins made from them may be easily ascertained. 

Only fools believe, or can be made to believe, that gold never 
falls in price or value as a commodity; and even when coined in 
money, that it does not change in value. 

If the world’s stock of gold should run low every man of ordi- 
nary intelligence understands that the price of gold would go 
up, not that other commodities or labor would go down. 

As I have stated, there can be no absolute standard of value. 
Value is a sliding scale and changes according to the demand of 
each and every particular commodity, even though that com- 
modity may be money itself. P 

The immense production of gold in California was of great bene- 
fit to the human race, not because the gold was needed, but be- 
cause it was generally accepted as a money standard. I use the 
word money“ standard distinct from “value” standard. Money 
was needed throughout the world, and the pree of commodities 
and wages went ap aid eet because of the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia. Inventions, improvements, and civ- 
ilization leaped into new life, and progressed more in fifty years 
after the discovery of gold in those two countries than it had for 
a hundred and fifty years previous thereto. 

Money and plenty of it is the spirit of all enterprise, of allcom- 
merce, and of all development, and no people at any time in the 
world’s history, with a small circulation of money, have ever 
progressed to any considerable extent. 

Adopt a universal gold standard with the small amount of gold 
that there is now in the world and you place gold absolutely be- 
yond the reach of the many, clip the wings of commerce, close in- 
stitutions of learning and churches, og ep phates and reverse 
the hand of civilization on the world’s plate and cause it to 
run backward instead of forward. > 

Every gentleman who has discussed this question upon this 
floor, without pean ee oe believe, admits t we need more 
money, that we ought to increase the volume of our 3 In 
fact, the gold standard men are here asking us to issue bonds 
with which to buy gold, and the bankers of New Vork areissuing 
illegal clearing-house certificates to take the place of money. The 
universal cry is going up all over the civilized world for a larger 
circulating medium, and the man would be reckless, indeed, who 
would say to the American people that we have too much money 
to-day, or even that we have enough. 

How then are we to increase our circulating medium? The 
answer of the gold standard men is logically, whatever words 
they may desire to answer 4n, ‘‘ by cutting off more than half of 
the supply.” In other words, in order to increase the supply, 
cut off the production. 

In some of the Western States crops can only be produced by 
irrigation, and even the gold standard men in the United States 
would regard the farmer who must irrigate his farm as a very 
foolish man, who would during the dry season of the year, and 
when his crops most need a supply of moisture, cut off more than 
half of the water which was obtainable; or having two streams 
flowing into his ditch turned the larger one adrift. And like- 
wise would they deem a man foolish who had a house that was 
not sufficiently ventilated, who for the purpose of improving the 
ventilation would close half the windows and doors. ` 

I was astonished the other day to hear the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] say: 

I want to say right here, lest I should overlook it later, that if we had 
never had the Bland-Allison act, nor the act of 1890, sometimes called the 


Sherman act, the circulating medium of this country would to-day be over 
two billions of dollars, and a very large part of it would be in gold coin. 


I thought, Mr. Speaker, at the time the gentleman made that 
declaration that he was jesting, but I afterwards, in private con- 
versation with him, ascertained that he was in real earnest. 
Whata remarkable proposition! Whatis there to support it? 
If we had two thousand millions of goldin the United States, all 
the rest of the civilized world would only have one billion six 
hundred millions, and think of the desperate condition of the 


rest of the human race, if, as he contends, gold is the only hon- 
est money. 

History does not bear out Mr. HARTER’S proposition. Eng- 
land, conceded to be the wealthiest of all nations, has had a gold 
standard for seventy years, with the rest of the world most of 
the time using either a silver or bimetallic standard. Not only 
that; she is the creditor of the nations which deal with her to 
theextent of $10,000,000,000. Sosays Mr. Gladstone, and yet, with 
all those e in her favor, she only has $18 per capita in 
circulation, and that not all in gold. 

I was curious to know, Mr. Speaker, upon what theory the dis- 
tinguished gentleman arrived at his conclusions, and I learned 
that he based them on the trade balance in our favor for the last 
twenty years taken in the aggregate. But, Mr. Speaker, that 
proposition does not hold good, for during those twenty years 
we have exported silyer in excess of our imports to the gross 
amountof $290,000,000. Even last year, when the balance of trade 
was largely against us, we exported in excess of our imports 
over $14,000,000 of silver. 

Sir, a few years ago our Western people were told that what 
they needed was protection, that the McKinley bill was the goose 
that would lay golden eggs for all of us. What was the result? 
We got the goose, but we never got the eggs. In the year 1892, 
as shown by the Treasurer’s report just issued, we exported 
$99,000,000 worth less of breadstuffs, $70,000,000 less of cotton, and 
$10,000,000 less of animals than for the year 1891. In round num- 
bers, of farm products alone we exported $200,000,000 less in 1892 
than we did in 1891, and we sold what we did export at less prices, 
instead of increased prices. 

Now let us see, on the other hand, if we made that up in the 
increased sale of manufactured articles. I find, on examination 
of the same report, that we did not; that the increased sale of 
manufactured articles, if any, was merely nominal, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. 

Now, sir, while I do not charge all this loss to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by European nations, and partial demonetization 
upon the part of our own Government, yet the fact remains that 
ever since the demonetization of silver Europe has been paying 
less prices for our products, and the price of our products onthe 
average has gone down in the European market more rapidly as 
a whole thansilver has gone down. 

I find, sir, in the July number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Science, published in Philadelphia, an article by 
Prof. Lotz, of the University of Munich, a gold standard adyo- 
cate, and in that article he admits thatthe demonetization of 
silver in Germany caused a great falling off in price of German 
products in Germany, and he also admits that the landowners 
of Germany are just as much opposed to the gold standard as are 
the landowners and laboring people of the United States. In 
fact, sir, I challenge the attention of this House and of the coun- 
try to the fact that wherever silver has beendemonetized by any 
nation or people it has resulted in an immediate falling off of the 
price of labor and of the products of the soil, and that it is not 
the farmers or laboring of any civilized country that has 
demanded a single standard, but everywhere, and at all times, 
it has been the bankers and money-lenders, and the wealthy. 

In the face of all these facts how can gentlemen stand upon 
this floor or go before the country and defend their attempt to 
force a gold standard upon America? : 

Germany could afford a gold standard better than the United 
States can, for the reason that she 5 only a nominal 
amount of silver, and in order to get silver for money she must 


buy it. 
Farima could afford a gold standard better than any other 
nation, for two reasons—the principal one, because she is the 
est creditor nation in the world, and is not indebted, except 
to her own people; and for the further reason that her colonies 
3 four times as much gold as they do silver; and for the 
rther reason that all her trade with India, her largest colony, 
is carried ononasilver basis. Therefore, it is to her interest 
to force silver down, so that she can buy it cheap and coin it at 
aratio of 15 to 1 for India, thereby making enormous profits 
on the silver she purchases, and thus enabling her, as shown by 
Uncle Jerry Rusk, to pay for India wheat in rupees which cost 
her less than half their money value—two years ago she coined - 
$65,000,000 of silver, as shown by the report of the Director of 
the Mint—thus enabling her te force down American wheat, 
which she has successfully done. 

England, sir, seems to be legislating for England, and we find 
none of her statesmen proclaiming against the injustice done 
her American debtors. In fact, itis her policy to buy our prod- 
uctsatas low figures as she possibly can. England, sir, has never 


at any time said that she wanted a dollar good in the United 
States, but has attended to her own business andher own it- 
terests, and quite successfully, too. 

Germany could better afforda single standard than the United 
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States, for the reason not only that she is ncé a silver-producing 
country, but because what she owes as an empire is due her own 
people. Consequently, whatever interest she pays goes to the 
Germans, and not to a foreign people. 

A sound currency, therefore, must be an honest currency, 
must be a currency equally fair to creditor and debtor, that will 
maintain a general uniformity of prices for a long series of 
years, so that the contracts made this ya to be paid in fifty 
years would require the same amount of labor, and no more, to 
pay them then than Lay | would if paid now. This definition can 
not apply to gold. Gold never has been fair. It is a tyrant, tak- 
ing advantage of necessity. All understand that both gold and 
silver would make a more flexible currency than gold alone. 
Therefore the two combined do not answer the true definition 
of a sound currency,” but they approximate to it more nearly 
than gold alone, because the two are broader and enable the 
Government to enlarge and contract as the demands of the peo- 
ple may rogito F 

A sound currency” means a currency that will give employ- 
ment to all labor, supply the demands of every RANIG and 
enable eyery man that strives for a dollar, honestly and indus- 
triously, to obtain it. If this is not the definition of a sound 
currency,” then, sir, I am not in favor of a sound currency. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH DEMAND EQUITY. 


On the 22d day of April, 1866, JOHN SHERMAN said in the Sen- 
ate of the United States: 


Before we return to specie payments the debt ought to be funded. It can 
not be funded on as favorable terms after we return to specie payments. 
The very abundance of the currency obviously enables us to fund the debt 
at a low rate of interest; and it is just and right, as the debt was contracted 
upon an inflated currency, that upon that currency the debt ought to be 

_ funded in its present form. 


Nearly two years later Mr. SHERMAN pointed with pride, ina 
speech made February 24, 1868, to the above extract. ` 

Continuing his speech in the Senate February 24, 1868, Mr. 
SHERMAN said, speak: of the power given the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1866 to fund the national debt: 

Within two years he [the Treasurer] contracted the legal-tender currency 
$160,000,000, and the plain United States notes over $40,000,000 (making a con- 
traction of the noninterest-bearing debt of over two hundred millions). 

At the time this law was passed, April 12, 1866, the total amountof 5-20 bonds 
was 000,000, and the groas mass of the debt was in what are called cur- 
rency obligations, the principal of which undoubtedly could have been paid 
in currency. 

Believing, as he did [the Treasurer], that the best way to resumption of 
spoot parena ee y rapid and steady contraction of the currency, he 
entered upon cy. 

Now, what has Been The result? Why, sir, in ay 1866, the price of gold 
was 125. It had steadily declined from the close of the war until it had 
reached its lowest point in April, 1866, the time of the passage of this law 
(funding act and resumption acts). 

What was the result? From that time to this gold has advanced, varying 
between 130 and 140, and has never from that day to this reached the price 
at which it stood at the passage of this act. 

Are we any nearer specie payments now than then? Not at all. 


Now, sir, what has been the policy of this Government? First, 
our floating and noninterest-bearing debt has been taken up 
and funded into an interest-bearing debt, while the interest- 
bearing debt has been allowed to run and been continued. 

Almost every dollar of our war debt was payable in silver, and 
our Government has oa stealthily, and in violation of the 
rights of our people, year after year, made it a gold debt, and to- 
day, sir, we are asked to put the finishing touches upon this 
masterpiece of villainy by stopping the coinage of silver as 


money. 
I will quote a portion of the law under which legal-tender 
notes were issued: 


Such notes herein authorized shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, 
internal-revenue duties, excise, debts, and demands of every kind due the 


United States, except duties on imports; and all claims and demands t 
the United Sta of every kind whatsoever, — for interest upon ds 
and notes which shall be payable in coin, and also be lawful money and 
a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within the United 


States, except duties on imports, and interest as aforesaid. 


I know it will be argued by the opposition that the legal ten- 
der there authorized to be issued was limited to 8150, 000,000, but 
before the bonds were issued that limitation was removed. By 
act of Congress, dated March 3, 1863, the legal-tender act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, was amended and enlarged. 

We find in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Chase, published December, 1863, the following: 

On that day, March 3, 1863, the act to provide ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government received the approval of the President [Lincoln 
and became a law. In addition to various provisions for ere contains 


clauses re ng restrictions, affecting the regulation of the five-twenties, 
and thus that important loan from the embarrassment which 


g 
had previously rendered it almost unavailable, 


Almost immediately after this enlarging act was passed the 
Secretary of the Treasury sold the bonds, and they were sold 
under a basis of currency of 8450, 000, 000,“ says JOHN SHERMAN 
in his speech to which I refer. 


SHERMAN further says, in that speech (see Congressional 
Globe, part 5, Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses): 
Isay that equity and justice are amply satisfied, if we redeem these bonds 


— oe money, of the same intr: value, it bore at the time they were 


Gentlemen may reason about this matter over and over again, and they 
can not come to any other conclusion; at least, that has been my conclusion 
after the most careful consideration. Senators are in the habit sometimes, 
in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of saying this is repu- 
diation. Why, sir, every citizen of the United States has conformed 
business to the legal-tender clause. 

SHERMAN was speaking of greenbacks then; they have no in- 
trinsic value. : 

It will be seen that the entire debt was payable in coin. 

I wish, sir, to adopt Mr. SHERMAN’S views as there expressed, 
as my views now, and to apply them to silver, which is legal 
money, and when coined a legal tender for all debts. 

Gentlemen roar dishonor, repudiation, dishonest dollar, ete. 
Will you hear our Western farmers and miners when they show 
that this debt must be paid with labor and products which have 
fallen more than silver? In other words, sitter as a commodity 
will buy more of the products of the country and more of labor 
than gold would buy in 1873. 

When I hear men talk of national disgrace, dishonor, and re- 
pudiation, I feel that I would be more than justified in replying 
“Shylock!” No, this would be unjust to Shylock, who only 
8 his pound of flesh; but extortioner, oppressor, tyrant, 
robber. 

No, gentlemen, stop your rhetoric, stop your lofty periods, 
stop giving us sentiment, and give us argument; give us justice, 
allow us the right to pay our debts in both silver and gold. 

There is something remarkable, Mr. Speaker, about the radi- 
cal change of 3 upon the part of our distinguished states- 
men and party leaders. And what is most sing is that such 
changes are always favorable to the money powers. 

_ Such men as SHERMAN and Carlisle, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen not necessary to mention, I trust will be 
able to explain to their constituents the wherefore of their 
changes, and I hope I may be pardoned for suggesting to their con- 
stituents that they demand asolid reason for their conversion. 

There is one other strong point to which I wish to refer before I 
close, and that is, that our security holders all say that they are 
laboring for our interests, for the interests of the laborer, yet 
they seem to lose their temper when the laborer views their ac- 
tion in a different light. 

If they really love us, if they are in good faith when they talk 
of our interests, why do they notgive ussome real solid evidence 
of that regard? Why do they not say, We see that your prod- 
ucts and your labor are bringing less and less each year, and in 
order to place you on a par with us we will reduce the face of our 
bonds, our mortgages, and the interest on our bonds and mort- 
gages in exact proportion to the reduction of your products?” 

hy not bring forward a bill and push it through this Con- 
gress, for the purpose of relieving the debtors in this country, 
that all debts shall be bused on the price of leading products 
at the time of the creation of the debt; and if products and wages 

o up, more dollars would be required to pay, while if prices went 

own, less would be required in exact proportion. 

Horace White, in his fine literary paper read before the Chi- 
cago monetary convention held last June, discloses the dragon’s 
claws when he says“ that nobody would be especially benefited 
by free silver but the debtor class.” Mark you, he confesses 
that it would benefit the debtor class, but he goes on to say 
blandly, “ that Congress is not called upon to legislate for the 
debtor class.” 

Now, as the debtor class make up fully 90 percent of our popu- 
lation, it necessarily follows that we are called upon to legislate 
for the 10 per cent, or the creditor class. 

It was claimed on this floor by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], and concurred in by a number of 
gentlemen on that side of the House, that the way to compel 
England to adopt a bimetallic standard was to adopt a gold 
standard for the United States. I mean no offense, Mr. Speaker, 
when I say that this fallacy is too apparent to require serious 
consideration. ; 

What! Compel England to do what we want her to do by doing 
as she wants us to do? What would you say of ageneral com- 
manding an army who would take his army into the camp of the 
enemy and surrender for the purpose of defeating his enemy? 
Or what would you think of a Christian church which, for the 
purpose of conyerting the Chinese to the Christian religion, would 
adopt as their creed and articles of faith the Chines» religion? 
Or what would you think ofa navigator who, starting to discover 
the North Pole, would direct his ships toward the equator? 

There is only one theory upon which the argument of the Kant 
tleman can be basat: and that is the starvation theory. t 
might in long years win, butin winning in that way we should 
sacrifice nine-tenths of the American people and send millions 
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of people throughout the world through starvation to paupers’ 
graves. The way to bring England to our view is to be broader 
and fairer; gain from her, as we can, the trade of Mexico and 
the South American states, India, China, Japan, and all the rest 
of the East. 7 

Let us have more money, all the silver that Europe has, and we 
wlli take from England the mastery of the ocean, and the Starsand 
Stripes will be hailed with delight by the people of all nations, 
and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and The Girl I Left Behind Me“ will be 
sung by American sailors in every seaport in the world. 

This proposition is not a mere idle suggestion, brewed by me 
for the occasion of this discussion, butitis concurred in by very 
able authorities. 

I submit a few tables and extracts. 

The following table, sets forth, by means of Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index-numbers, the striking contrast between the relative value 
of gold and silver in the years preceding and in the years fol- 
lowing 1873: 


Yearly Yearly 

Years from 1873 index- Year on from 1873 index- 
back to 1854. numbers on tol numbers 
of silver. of silver. 


8888888887 
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This table gives, in 
the index numbers for the 45 commodities comprised in Mr. Sauer- 
beck's computation, and the index numbers of silver for the same 
years: 


el columns, for the years 187492, 


Mr. Sauerbeck's 
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It is sufficient to note that in one case the index numbers show |" 


a fall from 102 to 68, and in the other a fall from 95 to 65. What 
more striking evidence could be looked for that the fall, all 
round, is the result of the rise of gold? 

Let us make friendly treaties with the silver nations of the 
earth. I quote from a very significant editorial from the Lon- 
don Standard of a few days since, which is the leading organ of 
English finances. It says: 


What if the United States should now join Mexico in declaring for the free 
co è of silver, and thro over gold as too dear? What if the two 
Ami continents held out the h to Asia and said: “Let us have the 
white metal for our standard?“ Chile, now hard-hit, would eagerly respond 
and all the states of South America and Mexico, with Japan and China and 
Java—in fact the whole mighty East (which cares little for Simla). Itisa 
2 danger to which the present outburst of alarm and fear must not ren- 

er England oblivious. 


And again, the Mexican Financier, the leadi 
in all financial and governmental 25 
issue of July 22: 


If Europe demonetizes silver, if it refuses to exhaust every effort to adjust 
the two money metals, she will find her export trade with the younger na- 
tions of the New World and with the older countries of Asia steadily dimin- 
ishing, and her factories will close down in eps eon to her loss of trade, 
while in China and India, and in all Latin America, manufacturing will be- 
come the favored investment for European capital. The nations which can 
feed themselves will surely begin to manufacture for themselves; while Eu- 


paper to-day 
affairs of Mexico, says in its 
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rope, which can not feed its starying populations, will certainly lose its best 
customers. 


And again a leading daily paper of the city of Mexico says in 
its issue of this week: `i 


A project is on foot here to unite all Latin-American nations in a mone 
league to resist the depreciation in silver. The depreciation, it is asser 
is out of all pro on to what it should be and debtor nations should unite 
to defend their interests against conspi . Publicopinion would stort 
a monetary league with the United States, transferring the trade of tin- 


America to Americans in return for a freer entrance of raw material. 


Let us adopt on the other hand a gold standard and we will 
become the tail to England’s kite for a long period of years, and 
no gold-standard man can give us any idea when we shall get 
out from under her dominion. 

I fully concur in the proposition that values ought to be meas- 
ured by more than one standard, but if they are to be measured 
by one standard, and one standard only, that standard, sir, ought 
to be labor. All debts, if paid by a fixed standard, should be es- 
timated by the amount of day’s labor it required to pay them. 
It would be fairer to the world to ascertain about how much 
labor should bring in every department and calling of life, and 
when obligations are to be met, let the calculation be made of 
how many days’ labor, or the equivalent thereto in money or 
other commodities, it would require to meet them. N 

On this basis there could be no cornering or monopolizing of 
prices. I am well aware, sir, that the money-lendersof the world 
would fight such a plan tothe death. But after all the higher 
and nobler idea of government is the benefit of the many, and 
the fewfmust yield some of the advantages that they possess over 
the many for the common good of all. 

Weare told that the United States can not maintain bimet- 
allism alone. France and the United States did maintain it for 
seventy years, and the United States is stronger now than the two 
together were from 1803 to 1873. In fact, we maintained it in- 
dependently from 1792 to 1803, if the assertions of the gold- 
standard men are true. During the late war and for a number 
of years thereafter we maintained a paper standard, being with- 
out both gold and silver, and we suffered no loss but gained by 
the adoption of a piper standard. We have the power to stop . 
coining money when we have a satisfactory amount of money in 
circulation for our people, say fifty or sixty dollars per capita, if 
we should ever reach that amount. 

Why, sir, if we coined all the silver, withoutloss, that comes 
out of our mines annually, and nobody believes that we would 
be seriously troubled with foreign silver, and there was no loss 
of money now in circulation, we would only add about a dollar 
per capita per annum more money to our circulation, and it 
would take this continued for twenty-five or thirty years to bring 
us up to $50 per capita. Besides, much of our silver would go 
abroad, if we wished to pay our debts with it, and we have a 
right to do so, at its coined value without any change in the 
amount the law now places in the silver dollar, and we ought to 
do that in order to use our own commodities and protect our- 
selves against the unjust demands of fore creditors. 

Herewith I give a table of the silver and gold products of the 
world in 1892. ‘or table see next page. 

This clearly shows that we ought to stand by silver in the in- 
terest of American productsand industry. Ichallenge any gen- 
tleman to produce in history an instance where any country has 
been injured by having too much silver, or whose decay has been 
traced or charged to an overburden of silver. Aye, more, I call 
upon the gold stindard advocates to point out what country has 
been injured by bimetallism, and in what way it has injured it. 

Iam radically opposed, sir, to a change in the present ratio, 
for the reason that all debts and contracts now outstanding have 
been made with reference to that ratio. Our bonds are payable 
in coin at the present ratio. The ratio throughout the world is 
substantially the ratio now outing in the United States, and 
why should we with our debts payable in silver, and the leading 
silver-producing country of the world, take the lead in debasing 
our own products? The mere mention of the fact ought to be 
sufficient to answer the objections to thé present standard. 

Senator Plumb, himself a banker, but a patriotic and honest 
Senator, said in the Senate of the United States, a little more 
than two years ago, that if the United States adopted free coin- 
age there could be no question but what in a very short time 
the parity between gold and silver at its present ratio of coinage 
would be established all over the world. 

Judge Perkins, on this floor, in the best speech ever delivered 
by him, said with emphasis, “that every man, woman, 
child knew that if we had free coinage of silver that in less 
than six months it would be on a parity with gold.” And Mr. 
Carlisle, the present Secretary of the Treasury, made substan- 


tially the same statements, at different times, once in this House 
and once in the Senate. 

There is no valid reason given, nor can there be, why the 
United States should favor her debts being paid in gold where 


on exports. 
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World's production of gold and silver, calendar years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
[Kilogram of gold, $664.60. Kilogram of silver, $41.56. Coining rate in United States silver dollars. ] 


United States 82, 845, 000/1, 605, 5 
Australian 29, 808, 000} 258, 
a 0 5 5 767, 000 1, 211, 
pean coun 

Russia 

Germany -----...----- 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

Norway 


Dominion of Ganada - 
South American countries: 
tine Republic .... 
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a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 
communicated for 1888. 
J Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1889. g Esti 
i Product of imperial mines, 1891. Private mines, 1889. 


they are payable in silver, and saying to the ever-exacting cred- 
itor, ‘‘ We will, as a mere matter of grace, give you more silver 
than we contracted to give you.” 7 i 

It you increase, sir, the number of grains which shall consti- 
tute a dollar in silver, at the same time and to the same propor- 
tion as I have shown by tables you will increase the burdens of 
the debtors throughout this country and throughout the world, 
because if the United States increases the ratio between gold 
and silver there can be no question but what Europe will imme- 
diately follow. 8 ; 

Europe is aneng now, sir, tosee what the United States will 
do with silver, and the great mass of the European people, from 
the bestinformation that I can gain, are hoping that the United 
States will stand by the silver dollar as it now stands. Aye, sir 
more than that. The single-standard men of England and of 
Germany and of almost all of Europe are becoming more liberal 
in sentiment; in other words, they are being cured by experience 
of their gold fetichism.““ z 

There seems to be a studied effort to deceive the people as to 
the amount of silver coined in the United States prior to 1873. 
There was coined in round numbers by the mints of the United 
States prior to 1873 $146,218,000. It is true thatof all this amount 
only à little over eight millions was in silver dollars. But the 
Government of the United States had coined all the silver that 
had come to its mints, but it needed the major portion for frac- 
tional currency. 

Gentlemen of golden opinions who talk about paying cheap 
money to the widows and orphans who hold mortgages and bonds, 
even if their claim possessed the merit of truthfulness, are 
wholly forgetful for the widows and orphans that seek employ- 
ment and food and clothing, while the latter class outnumber 
the former in the ratio of a thousand toone in the United States 
alone. I may be wrong, sir, but I can not help feeling that the 
rights of the thousand ought first to be considered. The fact 
that the former class s mortgages and bonds is sufficient 
evidence that they do not require immediate relief. f 

The true difficulty here and throughout all this broad land is 
unjust , the collection of stupendous revenues on paper, 
with no real money behind it or honest capital to support it. 

If the money on which we are paying interest was all in cir- 
culation, there would be, and could be, no panic or financial 
trouble. Prices would be three to five times what they now 


are, labor would be employed at remunerative prices, and busi- 

ness would be in holiday attire. 

A aaeei sir, from the last November's report of the Comp- 
er of the Currency that there is about $1,000,000,000 of 
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d Product of Hungarian mines in 1891. 
d Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1888. 
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money in actual circulation; 8500, 000, 000 is held by the banks as 
a reserve, and the banks m: e to do $4,500,000,000 of business 
on that reserve, and charge and collectinterest thereon, thereby 
actually doing business on $4,000,000,000 of confidence. 

A few months ago the representatives of these confidence 
plans had a little meeting in New York, the purpose of which 
was to bring about a gold standard, and they started the wolf- 
cry against the Sherman law, and proclaimed a want of confi- 
dence and pretended to be scared. The people thought that 
these representatives of the confidence plan were scared, that 
they were in earnest, and the people really did get scared and 
began to demand their money. The 8500, 000, 000 being exhausted, 
the banks hud nothing left but confidence to meet their de- 
mands, and the necessary result was failure. 

We wonder. sir, that they are asking the Government to restore 
that 84, 000, 000, 000 of confidence. Yes, sir; they want the Gov- 
ernment to go into partnership with them in this contidence 
game, but the people are opposed to the Government becoming 
a copartner in any such a fraudulent practice, and are asking for 
money, asking this Government to do its duty and give them 
money, currency with which to do business. Now, sir, shall we 
consult the wishes of the people or of the banks? This is the 
whole question. 

In this crisis, let us first provide for the free coinage of silver. 
Second, let us direct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$100,000,000 of greenbacks, which under existing laws we have 
the power todo. This, sir, will save a large amount of interest, 
and restore confidence on a sound basis. 

I wish to remark, Mr. Speaker, right here, that no party can 
survive the useless issuing of interest-bearing bonds at this time. 
The American people are aroused, weary of paying interest, and 
will not tamely submit to the e of interest-bearing 
obligations, and they ought not to do so. 

Let us set our great, big, loyal, national foot down on all for- 
eign and aristocratic influences, and, like men imbued with the 
spirit of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, legislate 
for the common people, America and Americans. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, while this discussion has 
dragged along it has seemed to me that, amid the diversities of 
opinion. there are some things upon which we all agree. In the 
first place, it seems to be agreed upon all sides that a financial 
stringency has come upon our land; that the wheels of ma- 
chinery have been stopped; that men have been thrown out of 
employment; that there is distress to the merchant and the 
farmer; and that, all over this broad land, the people are call- 
ing aloud for aid at the hands of this Congress. 
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Is there a single member of this House who does not feel at 
this moment the awful responsibility that rests upon him? Only 
two days ago the newspapers chronicled that a procession of 
laboring men gathered spontaneously, and marched through one 
of our cities crying aloud, “ We ask not for charity; we ask for 
work.” And when in this country the able-bodied, willing man, 
anxious to toil, can not find employment, it is time for us to look 
around and ascertain, if we can, the cause. 

In the papers this morning we read that away off in the West 
the laboring men had consulted together boas iro Sgn army 
of unemployed men to Washington to plead with the repre- 
mia of the people to relieve the tress that has come 

n them. 

When I left my quiet home in Ohio only a few wesks ago to 
come and take int piaca in this Congress the there were 
generally employed. The machinery in our mills was moving 
as usual, and everything indicated activity, thrift, prosperity, 
and happiness. The financial distress, of which we had heard 
so fern t had not reached that happy Ohio community where I 
have lived so long. But only yesterday 1 received a letter from 
an old friend, from which I shall read a few lines to the House: 

There is not a plant running from Strasburg to Uhrichsville. The brick 
and tile works below Strasburg; the furnace and rollmg mills at Dover; the 
ro! mills, pipe works, nail works, and roofing-tile works here, and clay 
pna e works at Midyale are all shut down. No orders, no sales, no collec- 

ons. I tell you it looks blue. 

That is but a picture of the desolation that is now extending 
throughout the land. We have the anomalous sportolo pre- 
sented of the farmer in the West being unable to find a protita- 
ble market for his wheat, while the laborers in the East are 
starving for bread. The President of the United States, con- 
sidering the condition into which the people of the coun 
have been thrown, has called this body together in extraordi- 
nary session, to the end that, if possible, relief may be afforded 
to our people. 

And while arguments have been made on the one side and on 
the other of the questions here under discussion, I have not yet 
heard the wisdom of our President in convening this extra ses- 
sion once culled in question. Gentlemen have criticised the rea- 
son assigned by him for the distress that has fallen upon us, but 
I have not yet heard from the lips of a single member of this 
pipes any criticism upon his action in thus convening this 


y. 
I take it, then, to be conceded by the members of this House 
that distress is abroad in our land, and of such a character that 
it has become necessary, for the first time in many years, for 
the President of the United States to convene this y in ex- 
traordinary session. Is it not, then, the duty, the sacred duty, 
of every one of us to examine carefully the situation, and ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause that has produced it? Why and how 
has this calamity been brought about? And what, if any, rem- 
edy will correct the evil? 
we can ascertain the cause, it seems to me, then, that it is 
the duty, the sworn duty, of every member of this House to en- 
deavor as best he can to provide aremedy. I know that mem- 
bers of the opposite sides, from force of habit, I suppose, seem 
to act as flint and steel upon each other. And even in a non- 
paruman question like this, it seems impossible to overcome this 
bit unless the question could be made toassume some tangible 
form and be labeled, ‘ nonpartisan,” “ nonexplosive,” or with 
some such peaceful device. 

It was said long ago that A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” And I say that no matter whether a man be 
named Populist or Republican or Democrat, when calamity has 
come upon his country he can, and he should, forget past party 
passions and party prejudices in his patriotic efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe as firmly as that I stand here that this 
distress is produced by no other means than by the operation of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I have lis- 
tened attentively to the learned and ingenious arguments that 
Have been made by gentlemen on this floor during their discus- 
sion of the pending bill, and yet I believe that the briefest as 
well as best argument on the subject is the message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to this body. How forcible the con- 
cluding clause: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14. 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
other legislative action may put Ff yp pte or mistake the intention and 
ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni- 
ve y recognized by ali civilized countries. 

We have all studied, more or less, the subject of finance, of 
which the silver question is a branch, and are willing to do what 
we believe is best for the country. I do not believe—I can not 
believe—that any man possessing the confidence of his people re- 
quisite to obtain a seat in Congress would commit the crime of 
— the country into a financial panic, with all its concomi- 
tante 


But we do not all see alike, and some believe that the free 
coinzge of silver would go a great way in relieving the present 


financial depression. I am for the unconditional re of the 
purchasing clause of this law, because I believe it to be the im- 
mediate cause of our pressnt distress; and I believe if left unre- 
pealed it will be productive, in the near future, of still further 
distress and suffering to all classes of our people. 

Let us go back to the time of the passage of this bill and see 
if we can not adduce evidence sufficient to prove this point. 
You are all familiar with the history of this bill, or if anyone is 
nothe can refresh his memory by turning to volume 110 of the 
RECORD. It was not considered then to be a good thing for the 

trys but was after a struggle and much discussion 

on both sides. It really was not what either side wanted. The 

silver advocates wanted free coinage, and the other side were 

willing to vote for the so-called Sherman act only to save the 
ə of a free-silver bill. 

The clause referred to, as you all know, and have heard so often 
provides for the purchase, y the Secretary of thè Treasury, of 
4,503,000 ounces of silver bullion every month, to be paid for in 
Treasury notes redeemable in gad or silver coin, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. But this discretion thus 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury is annulled by another 
elause which declares, that it is the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be estab- 
lished by law. j 

Therefore he is forced, in order to keep those Treasury notes 
from depreciating, and thereby injuring the credit of our Gov- 
ernment, to pay for them in gold when gold is demanded. We 
find from the reports that, up to the 15th of last month, there 
had been issued in round numbers 8147, 000, 000 of these notes in 
payment of silver bullion, and that many of these notes had been 
pald for in gold. The amount of gold paid on these notes from 

ay 1, 1892, to the 15th of last month, a little more than a year, 
was $49,000,000, and to-day nearly all this vast amount of silver 
is lying idle as bullion in the Treasury. Upon this point it has 
been aptly said: 
itwasdoing no harm and piling it up in the vaults of the United States 
Treasury where its enormous bulk menaces the industries and general pros- 
perity of the country. 

This paying out gold for Treasury notes not only exhausted 
the surplus gold in the Treasury, but actually encroached upon 
the $100,000,000 reserve fund set aside for the redemption of other 
notes, and which had ever been kept sacred for the purpose for 
which it had been created. 

Our own business men as wellas the financiers of other nations 
had been watching the outcome of this policy, and we are told 
that from the first passage of this bill our public credit was by 
other governments considered—well, if not a little “shaky,” at 
least in a condition tobear watching. So they kept their eyes u 
us, were not so liberal in investing in our securities, and when 
our gold surplus had been encroached upon to about the tune of 
$75,000,000, they began to return our securities and would none 
of us.“ 

While gold was thus being withdrawn from our Treasury and 
finding its way to those of other countries and we were_still in- 
cre2sing our silver, it became plain to our people also that we 
were nearing that point at which we could not maintain a gold 
standard. Our capitalists, es well as intelligent people of small 
me ins who perhaps had never heard of Gresham's law, fearing 
that we would be forced to the use of a depreciated currency, 
lost confidence. The former refused to invest their capital, and 
the latter withdrew their money from the banks. 

Although the withdrawing of these multitudinous small sums 
has caused the suspension of many banks and the refusal of capi- 
talists to invest in public enterprises has thrown a greatmany 
men out of work, yet the loss of confidence in the stability of 
the financial situation does more harm to all kinds of business 
than is possible to be done by the withdrawal of money from 
banksand hoarding it. Some one has truthfully said, Confidence 
is better than gold,” and I think E have plainty demonstrated 
that this loss of confidence is directly traceable to this purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law. 

Only by the prompt repeal of this law can we gain the confi- 
dence of other nations, put into circulation the money that 
has been withdrawn from the banks, restore public credit, start 
the wheels of the manufactories, and, which is most important 
of all, give employment tothe thousands that have been thrown 
out of work, before the rigors of winter set in. There is other 
and very important work for us to do; but this is preéminentl 
the first thing, and what our hand findeth todo let us do it wi 
all our might.” 

Why should we experiment further? This act is acknowl- 
edged to have been unwise from the beginning. And the Sena- 
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tor from Ohio, whose name is N he says, attached to 


this bill, stated a few days ago in the Senate that this act was 
adopted to defeat a bill for the free coinage of silver, The his- 
tory of this bill being well known, as I said before, we need not 
revert to it further, unless to emphasize the fact that at its pas- 

it was considered the lesser of two evils. And now, after 
finding what an immense amount of evil it contained, and that 
the le are crying out against it, we are asked to try in its 
teat VEA was at that time considered the greater evil. And 
yet we, as intelligent men, are asked to do this thing! 

What t patience—and alas! what short memories we pos- 
sess. We need precept upon precept. Weneed tocultivate and 
refresh our memories by going back into the the history of 
finance and the evolution of money. Among uncivilized nations 
we find many articles used as money that were very inconvenient 
of transportation, such as oxen, hides, salt, tobacco, ete. Some 
of the Indians, at the time of the discovery of this country, were 
far in advance of other rude nations, in that they had a real 
money made from shells, called“ wampum.” 

From these rude forms have been evolved our present gold, 
silver, and nicklecoins. Owing tothe fluctuating and declining 
values of silver in the last twenty years and the greater stabilit 
of gold, and the belief that gold will never be produced in quanti- 
ties sufficient to materially affect its value, have made the latter 
the standard of value for great commercial nations, while silver 
became the standard of value of weaker nations. Commerce, in- 
dependent of any nation, has selected gold as its standard of 
value and discredited silver. 

This irresistible law of evolution alone is responsible for this, 
and we are powerless to changeit. It onlyremains for us to de- 
cide whether we shall stand with the strong, powerful nations of 
the earth, and adopt gold as our standard, or by adopting silver 
be classed with such nations as China, Mexico, Argentine Re- 
public, and so forth. For my part I prefer to join hands with 
the great nations of the earth. Until 1870 the annual production 
of silver was less than half that of gold (coinage value), and the 
price, consequently, $1.30 per ounce, the ratio being about 154 
tol 


Now, although the production of gold has not materially in- 
creased, the production of silver isso great that the parity of 
the two metals is about 27 to 1. The United States coinage ratio 
being 16 to 1, is about 40 per cent above the world’s market price. 
What does this teach us? Plainly thatsupply and demand have 
to do with the regulation of the price of silver, as well as with 

the price of wheat, cotton, and so forth. As the production of 
silver far exceeds the demand for it, notwithstanding the four 
and one-half million ounces per month that the United States 
Treasury is forced, by this obnoxious law, to buy, the price has 
necessarily fallen. 

Time has shown that this law has entirely failed to restore the 
position of silver; and yet, after this costly experiment has so 
utterly failed to accomplish what the silverites desired, and in 
ihg face of the great loss the Government has sustained, they 
ask it, the Government, to do more. They ask it to try the ex- 
periment of free coinage. What right has our Government to 
tax the whole country for the benefit of one industry, or to im- 

ril the business interests of the people? Is not this class legis- 

tion? And if the silver advocates can not see it in this light, 
if they still maintain that free coinage will accrue to the benefit 
of the whole people, is it not our duty to call a halt to this experi- 
men ? 

Wo Have heretofore acted too much on the defensive, but the 
time has come when we must change our tactics, and, acting Op 
to the courage of our convictions, vigorously attack this law an 
drive it from our statutes. If we do this, unconditionally, weshall 
have won a lasting victory over free coinage, and no unlimited 

urchase act will trouble us, at least while the history of the 

herman law re s fresh in the memory of the people. But if 
we compromise with the silver advocates—if we adopta ratio of 
16, or 18, or 20 toone, we only allow thisexperimenting to be begun 
over again. For if we give the ratios of the intrinsic values of 
silver to gold to-day, we are not sure that it will be the correct 
ratio for next month, next week, or even for to-morrow. We can 
not do what no other nation has been able to do, make gold and 
silver circulate together unless we limit the amountof the latter. 

According to Gresham’s economic law, an inferior money tends 
to drive out a superior money from the country; and a country 

rsisting in a free or unlimited coinage of silver would soon 
e out gold and would be forced to adopt a silver basis. It is 
claimed by some, who are able to judge impartially, that we 
have been terribly near this calamity ourselves, ‘‘Forewarned 
is forearmed.” Let us see to it that our legislation is such that 


we will steer clear of this danger in the future. And as it was 
said in this House last Friday, by an eminent advocate of free sil- 
ver, that France had been able for a period of seventy years (from 
to 1873) to maintain the parity of the two metals at the 


1803 


ratio of 154 to 1, let us quote what Chevalier, the distinguished 
French economist, the great champion of silver in his day, says 
on this subject: 

In the year XI (1803), when the law of seventh Germinal was enacted, 
which established for a — (ep standard the ratio of 1 to 2 between the 
two metals, this ratio actually existed in the commercial world; but little 
by little it changed, and soon gold came to be worth ordinarily a little more 
than fifteen and one half times as much as silver—it has sometimes been 
worth alittle above sixteen times as much. This discrepancy, which has 
usually been about 1} per cent (that is, one-half of that which manifested it- 
Self from 1726 to 1785), would have had no effect if the onnon of Gaudin 
had been correct. the contrary, it had a very considerable effect; it suf- 
ficed to retire gold from circtlation. 

A few years after the pansaga of the law of the year XI gold became so 
scarce that ple had to buy it of the money-changers when they wanted to 
carry that d of cash on their 8 In fact, the circulation of the two 
metals side by side, which Gaudin flattered himself that he should establish 
by means of the coinage of pieces denominated twenty francsand forty francs, 
had ceased to exist shortly after the year XI, and twenty-five years after 
that date the circulation consisted of silver only.—La Monnaie. 


And free coinage at any of fhe pro 
gold and bring us to silver monome 
ger, and bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that this so-called Sherman act is wrong. 
The silver-producing miners of the West were seeking a market 
for their bullion; and by this compromise a market was given to 
them. This Government has no more right to buy up the bul- 
lion of those silver producers in the West than to open a market 
for the fire clay and iron ores of the miners in my region of Ohio, 
or for the wool and the wheat of the farmers of that State. 

If this Government is going to buy up silver bullion, in order 
to give th. miners of the West a market for it, I want it to come 
into my section of Ohio and give us á market for the iron ore 
and the fire clay and the wool and the wheat of our people. 

Now, it seems strange to me in view of these facts that gen- 
tlemen can have any patency in regard to their duty in the 
premises. In this condition of things—this piling up of silver 
in our vaults, this draining of our 8 its gold, this lack 
of confidence which has been created by this unwise legislation 
how can this country hesitate for a moment to undo that fearful 
wrong? Our duty to ourselves, our duty to our people; our duty 
to this nation, it seems to me, demands that this unwise act be 
speedily orca. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing that I have noticed 
in the course of this debate, and it is this: While so many able 
gentlemen have attacked the wisdom of this act which is now 
sought to be repealed, while so much has been said against it, 
while so many logical reasons have been given why it should be 
removed from the statute book as 2 as possible and with- 
out condition, the furthest that gentlemen on the other side have 
gone has been to attempt to attribute our distresses to other 
causes. 

Who, on this floor has raised his voice in defense of this un- 
wise act which we now seek to repeal? Who is there on this 
floor that has said it is a wise piece of legislation? Who upon 
this floor has said that he believed that this act should still re- 
main on our statute books? 

Is it possible that we have come to this? That an act of legis- 
lation, condemned by so . defended by none, is still to 
be retained upon the statute ks of this great nation as a law 
of these United States? It seems to me, sir, that when this act 
is so universally condemned, and where no voice can be found 
that will raise itself to tell us of the good that it has done, that 
that of itself should settle the case in this emergency. 

But here is a piece of legislation which no one seeks to defend, 
which has been productive of at least no 2 (for if it has been 
productive of any good gentlemen have failed to point out to us 
wherein it consists}; an act of legislation indefensible, acknowl- 
edged to be a makeshift, acknowledged to be wrong, without the 
spirit if not without the letter of your Constitution, and yet with 
no apology for it whatever, gentlemen 8 oe unless we can get 
what we want” this shall remain still the law of the land. 

There is a time coming, and that before long, when gentlemen 
who seek to retain ape the statute books of this country a law 
productive of so much mischief as that will hear from the peo- 
ple in thunder tones. It will not be the thunder tones so well 
depicted by a gentleman on yesterday, that came from Mount 
Sinai amid the thunders and lightnings of the Almighty Him- 
self, but it will be the thunder tones of an outraged people whose 
rights have been invaded, on whose shoulders wrongful burdens 
have been imposed, who are groaning beneath the load of calam- 
ity and of distress hurled upon them, and these people will speak 
in thunder tones to the representatives of the people who shall 
refuse to give them relief in this hour of their sorest trial. : 

Can it be possible that the Representatives of this great nation 
shall determine that although they honestly believe this logis- 
lation to be unwise, although they honestly believe it is produc- 
tive of injury to the country, although they honestly believe 
that this legislation ought to be repealed by House, yet that 
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they will take advantage of the distress of the people of this land 
and refuse to lift this burden from their shoulders unless they 
can have something else in its place? 

I came into this Hall last night to listen to the arguments that 
should be made upon the other side of this question, and was 
surprised to hear the argument made by an eloquent gentleman 


from the State of Kansas Mr. Simpson]. He said that there 
was a conspiracy to bring about the repeal of this law. 

I say, sir, that in my humble opinion if there were aconspiracy 
abroad in this land against the rights of the people, a conspiracy 
to put upon the shoulders of the people burdens too heavy to be 
borne, a conspiracy to make the coming winter one of the worst 
that the American people have ever seen, and to make its days 
and nights resound with the wailings of the poor laborer, the 
skilled mechanic, and the toiling farmer, that conspiracy could 
be no more effectual to bring about these things than the reten- 
tion on our statute books of this so-called Sherman act. 

I heard it said the other i that the b ‘tle cry of silver would 
be Home. Sweet Home.” ButI say that that will not be the 
ery that will go forth from the lips of the laborers next winter 
if this act shall remain in force. It will not be the old, sweet 
hymn that our mothers used to sing and that we loved so well, 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” that has for every man an undying at- 
traction, no matter how humble that home may have been; but 
the cry that will go forth from the lips of the laborer next win- 
ter, as he tram search of work, if this act shall continue to 
be the law, will be, I have no home.” 

To-day all over this land there are people who buta few weeks 
ago were in happy homes—everywhere husbands and fathers, 
willing to work, surrounded by wives and children whom they 
loved, men with brawny arms that were willing to work to main- 
tain themselves and their loved ones—and to-day, with the mills 
and the machinery of the peo idle, the farmer without proper 
market for his crops, amid the idleness and desolation that i 
been brought on throughout all sections of the country, they are 
at this time standing surrounded by their families wondering to 
Heaven what they shall do next. 

This is the condition, while we are here to-day with so many 
of these chairs unfilled, so many of us giving but little attention 
to arguments, and weighing but little the burdens and miseries 
that are brought down upon our honest, peaceful people. The 
farmers, the mechanics, the laborers, are wondering this after- 
1 5775 what this House of Representatives is doing for their re- 

ef. 

Many are crying for bread, and if we do not give them back a 
stone, shall we say to them, We have heard your etd we know 
your wants; we know wherein lies the root of all is trouble; 
we have still our convictions; we have determined that in this 
grandest nation on God's earth, whose granaries are teeming with 
grain, whose hills are filled with mineral wealth, whose people 
are free, and intelligent, and strong, idleness shall continue, 
misery and want increase, and the credit of ourcountry shall be 
sunk down to perdition itself. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, it is now nearly 5 o’clock, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the session be extended until the 
gentleman shall have finished his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without any objection that order will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the House for the courtesy extended. 
When I rose to talk, considering the many arguments that have 
been made, and knowing from my own experience the patience 
required to listen to all of these arguments, I had not intended 
to detain the House at length. From the beginning of this de- 
bate I have been promptly in my seat at the opening of the daily 
session. I have not left the House until each day’s session has 
closed. I have endeavored to hear all that was said, and I know 
from my own experience the patience it takes to sit here through- 
out the day and listen to the arguments that are made. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this House should have patience. This is 
an hour when the American people are entitled to patience on 
the part of their Representatives in this House. The time is 
now here when members of this House should not seek theirown 
personal comfort. This is a time when members of this House 
should forsake self for the good of the people of this land. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, believing that the industries of the 
people of this country, the welfare of all our people, rich and 
poor—believing that the welfare of the farmer upon his farm, of 
the merchant behind his counter, of the mechanic and laborer, 
that the interests of all our people, both high and low, demand 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act—believing this, 
and that it is for the interest of the 1 10 of my district and 
my State, and the people of this nation, I shall vote against free 
coinage at any ratio, and for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act. [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. = 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for five days, on ac- 
count of important business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
AOR] will discharge the duties of the Chair at the evening 
session. 

And then, pursuant to the special order (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.,) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, there can be no excuse 
for a financial panic in this country, except unwise, or the fear 
of unwise, legislation. 

There can be no other excuse givenin this, the richest nation 
in the world. : 

The trouble now is the want of confidence in this Administra- 
tion and the majority of this Congress. 

This distrust is not limited to the financial question alone, but 
to others se keon as great; but the silver question being now 
before the House for settlement, remarks should be limi to it. 

Are 7% surprised at this want of confidence when the Presi- 
dent of the United States disregards the platform upon which 
he was elected ; when it is doubtful whether or not members of 
this House will vote in accordance with the promise made to the 

ople by their party; when members belonging to a party that 
Fan pretended to be a friend to silver say, as did the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], ‘‘ that he is not in favor of coin- 
ing another silver dollar?” Duplicity is a deadly assassin of 
confidence. 

I am at a loss to understand how these gentlemen claim to be 
in favor of maintaining the parity between gold and silver when 
they sanpo a measure which prevents the further coinage of 
a silver dollar. í 

I believe the only way to maintain the parity between gold 
and silver is to put a dollar’s worth of gold in a gold dollar and 
a dollar’s worth of silver ina silver dollar, open the mints to 
their free coinage and make them a full legal tender; but silver 
should be measured by its true value, and not by a fictitious value. 

There can be no doubt but that both the old parties promised 
the free coinage of silver at its true ratio with gold. . 

Should the citizens of Colorado, Montana, Nevada and other 
silver-producing States be forced to beg for the privilege of coin- 
ing their silver bullion when it isa right clearly given them 
by the Constitution of this country? 

. it was a promise made them by both the old political 

ties? 

Wen a large majority of the citizens of this country, outside 
the silver-producing States, are in favor, yes, demand, the use of 
silver coins, and the free coinage of silver at its true ratio to gold? 

That silver has depreciated in value noone will deny, but there 
are several reasons for it, namely, the increase in production, 
improved machinery, and others, but no little of it was due to 
unfriendly legislation. 

The world produced silver of the coinage value of $81,800,000 
in 1873, and of $196,605,200 in 1892. It produced gold of the 
value of $96,200,000 in 1873, and of $130,816,600 in 1892. 

The United States 1 silver of the coinage value of 
$39,200,000 in 1880, and of $74,898,900 in 1892. It produced gold 
of the value of $36,000,000 in 1880, and of $33,000,000 in 1892. 

When the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] says that 
“the transaction of 1873 was done covertly and secretly by fraud,” 
and in that way passed the Senate and House, and thatthe mem- 
bers did not know what they were doing, he does every man who 
was then a member an injustice, and casts a serious reflection 
upon the members of that body. 

T have nothing to say in defense of the act of 1873; in fact, I 
believe it was one of the greatest mistakes ever made; but, after 
examining the records, I am convinced that the Members and 
Senators knew what they were voting for, but they did not know 
the effectit would have upon this country. 

Then, again, they did not know that there would be such a 
large increase in the 3 of silver, they did not know that 
the silver men would be asking for the privilege of free coinage, 
for they had refused totake advantage of the law that gave them 
the right to have their silver bullion coined prior to 1873, be- 
cause it was worth more in bullion than it was in coins. And 
the silver men by their conduct, were, to a limited extent re- 
sponsible for the act of 1873. r: 

But they should be forgiven if they will promise not to be 
guilty of the same conduct again 


It must be remembered that there had been but about 8.000,- 
000 silver dollars coined prior to 1873, that there was coined, 
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eåch year prior thereto, but a small amount of silver half dollars, | age of halves, quarters, and dimes, as is shown port 
quarters, and dimes, and that after 1873 there was a num. | the Director of the Mint for 1802. The table on Ta 255 pf said 
ber of trade dollars coined, and a large increase in the coin- report I ask to be made a part of my remarks. . 


Silver coinage of the minta of the United Slates from 1844 to 1892. 


From the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892.} 
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1885 4 28, 697,707 3, 065. 00 3, 632. 50 B7 711.70 |_..-.--. 
1886 31, 423, 886 2,942. 00 1,471. 50 658, 409. 40 
1887 23,611,710 2, 855. 00 2) 677.50 1, 573, 838. 90 
1888 81, 990, 833 6, 416, 50 308, 708. 25 721, 648. 70 
1889. 24,651,811 6, 855. 50 3,177.75 835, 338. 90 
1880 38, 043, 004 6, 295. 00 20, 147. 50 1,133, 48%. 70 
1891. 23, 562, 735 100, 500. 00 1, B51, 150. 00 PIE A Ree ng ES en 
1892 6, 333, 245 136. 50 2, 960, 331. 00 1, 605, 365, 50 
50 27, 645, 852, 40 


Includes $75,000 in Columbian Exposition coins. 


Notwithstanding all this, silver has declined in value, and for ie. 9 a 83 e prios Ar bulion, anà valus of a Anei ounce, 
atthe old 250 pee tale to open the mints to free coinage | ois by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893, 8 N 

Let Congress a bill, giving the relief promised, upon the Bullion 
silver question In either of the platforms of the two great par- 
ties of this country, and confidence will be restored upon this one 
great, interesting, and vital question. No other measure will 
satisfy the people. Let this Congress fail to pass a free-coinage 
measure at what it believes to be the true ratio, and let it fail to 
take steps to maintain the parity of the value of the two metals, 
and the people will lose confidence in party promises. 

It is surprising that so many good poopie were “taken in” by Pence. 
the promise of the Democratic party, to be carried out by Cleve- : 57; 58.312) St. 27826 . 3 16.17 


land, for he never intended to keep it. Cleveland was never for — pe! 
free coinage at any ratio. : 812 17. 20 

The people will never be satisfied with free coinage at 16 to 1, — aes 
for that would drive gold fromthis country. They would not be 218 18.08 
satisfied with the single gold standard, for that will destroy one ne 5 — 
of the greatest industries of this country. 3 ae 

Should not this Congress, then, provide for the free coinage os 


of a legal-tender dollar at a ratio that will remove flat value? 


For thirteen years prior to 1892 the average ratio between the 
two metals was a little over 19 to 1; in 1892 it was about 243 to 1; 
but silver has been laboring under too great a disadvantage for 
the last two years to jus taking into consideration its value 
for that period. 

2 bah Leap 55 a part ae eee ere —— 
owing the ratio of silver to gold each year from to TRE ARTHEN. 
table issued by the Bureau of the Mint: Boreas or the Mint, August 1, 1893. 
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With free coinage, silver will increase in value, and under all 
the circumstances would it not be fair to let the ratio be fixed 


at 20 to 1 and create a com with authority tochange the 
ratio if it shall at any time be found to be too great or too small. 

Protect the holders of the silver dollars now in circulation by 
making them a full-legal tender at their face value until re- 
deemed. 

To prevent any great loss in recoining the silver dollars now 
in circulation and those in the Treasury, provide that a sufficient 
number of them be coined into su y silver coins, at their 

nt weight and fineness, to give this country $150,000,000 of 
class of coins. 

If the ratio should be found to be too great, then let the silver 
dollars be redeemed at their face value, but — any indi- 
vidual, company, or corporation from having dollars recoined at 
a lower ratio. . ri 

Let the mints be opened for free coinage, issue coin certificates 
to be used in the redemption of the silver dollars now in circu- 
lation and also, when agreeable to the parties concerned, issue 
them for the bullion as it is received at the mint. g 

Direct the Secretary of the Treasury to have coined into sil- 
ver dollars the silver bullion now owned by the Government as 
fast as he may deem it expedient {a serious objection to the 

. messures offered is that no provision is made for the coinage of 
the bullion now owned by the Government); 

Provide for the use of silver upon an equal footing with gold, 
in the redemption of all coin certificates. 

Permit the banks to hold 75 per cent of their reserve in silver 
dollars, and repeal the act of July 14, 1890. 

I have prepared a bill upon this line, but as the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House have arranged that all bills upon 
this question shall be introduced by them, members on this side 
can get theirs before the pabis only by asking leave to print. 

Our people are asking for more money, but they want eve 
dollar, gold, silver, or popor issued, to be as good as any other.” 
They believe gold silver coins, and paper redeemable in 
gold and silver, to be the only desirable money of this country. 

What objection can there be to free coinage at the true ratio 
between the two metals? The extreme gold and the extreme sil- 
ver men can give no valid reason. 

Why should we consult the wishes of other countries so long 
as they will not be fair? 

America is perfectly able to take care of herself; she produces 
more silver than any other nation in the world, and a we are 
asking, What India is going todo? What Great Britain is go- 
ing to do? What Germany and France are going to do? 


eiraction may affect the price of silver a little, but not much; 
not enough to justify this country in refusing to use it longer as 
& money metal. 


I was pleased with a greater part of the speech made by the 
entleman from Colorado [Mr. Pexox , but think he did an in- 
justice to the producing States when he sent up a doleful wail 
about their small increase in wealth, and spoke of the great in- 
crease in wealth of the Eastern States, and I am glad he left out 
the State of Kansas, and I am sorry the gentleman from South 
Carolina par TALBERT] referred to Kansas. 

While it is true that the manufacturing States have greatly 
increased in wealth in the ten years from 1880 to 1890, yet Kan- 
sas, with all the falsehoods that have been published st 
her, made a greater per cent increase in assessed valuation in 
the ten years above mentioned than any manufacturing State in 
this Union. [Loud applause.] 

The great State of Massachusetts, the State used in the com- 

arison made by the gentleman from Colorado, only gained 

.93 per cent, while Kansas gained 116.58 per cent. 

Mr. PENCE. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is nota 
fact that Kansas has to-day the largest per capita mortgage debt 
of any State of the Union, or about the top of the list. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. It was very large, but within a year 
or two it has been reduced, so that to-day we have not as much 
mortgage debt as many other States; and I am thankful it is 
being rapidly paid off. 

Mr. PENCE. I thank you for the information. 

Mr. WAUGH. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 


in that line. 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas, Certainly. 
Mr. WAUGH. Is it not a fact that a very large amount of 


the indebtedness of Kansas is based on the purchase of real estate 
and personal property? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas, <A large amount of the indebtedness 
is for the purchase-money of real estate, and also town lots for 
purposes of speculation, where they tried to spread towns over 
whole townships. 

Mr. WAUGH. I would ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that the bulk of the mortgages is not on the farms? 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Yes, sir; itis true. The farms are 
all right, improving in value every day. 

Mr. PENCE. As I understand, the mortgage indebtedness is 
9 per capita, taking every man, woman, and child in the 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. It does not matter if it is. Kansas 
is amply able to take care of herself. A great of that mort- 
gage indebtedness can be shown to have been incurred, if gen- 
tlemen will take the trouble to advise themselves, on farms in 
the extreme western part of Kansas, where farms were taken, 
then mortgaged, and then abandoned. 

I am not a representative of the gold bugs, nor am I a repre- 
sentative of silver bags. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. What kind of a bug are 


you, then? 

Mr.CURTIS of Kansas. I am for the common people; some- 
thing that you are not. 

The members from the silver States should be satisfied with 
free coinage at a new but true ratio, without silver being meas- 
ured at an untrue value. 

The members of this House should not pass a measure that 
will paralyze the silver industry of this country, but one that 
will stimulate it. 

Let us get together and pass a measure that will restore con- 
fidence; twill remove the load from the shoulders of the busi- 
ness men; that will relieve the strain on the banks; that will 
cause the farmer and laborer to rejoice. 

That will convince the people that there is no fight between 
labor and capital; that there is no attempt on the part of the rich, 
represented in this body, to erush the r; but that labor and 
3 and the rich and the poor are friends and should always 


That will convince the people that the South and West are not 
pitted against the East, but that this is one great country, and 
00 ae measure passed is as much in the interest of the one a3 

other. 

The citizens of the Fourth Kansas district have no fight to 
make A pats the East, but are thankful to Eastern friends for 

dence they have shown in that part of Kansas, and they 
that confidence will never be shaken. 
am ready to support any measure that will give the desired 
relief, und do not care who introduces it. 

This is a business and patriotic question; let us act as business 
men and patriotic citizens. [Applause.]| 

Mr. DERICK. Mr. Speaker, I assume in the beginning, 
that which is perfectly apparent, that this is a contest 
bimetallism; but the discussion has taken a wide range, and 
should I depart from the real question it will not be without 
precedent. 

The State I represent, in part, on this floor has no mines of 
either gold or silver. She has no direct interest in appreciating 
the bullion value of either metal, but, in common with the great 
majority in the West, she is coor. concerned in having money 
enough for the development of the resources of that country and 
to supply the wants of a new and 8 community. 

Throughout the Western States, with the people who trade and 
with those who toil and think, this money problem is the supreme 
question of the hour. And these people are looking to this ex- 
traordinary session of Congress and hoping, not for contraction 
of the currency, but for expansion. They are not g ed for 
contraction, fot in seeking their s during the lite cam- 
paign they were not promised contraction. Norhave they had 
any notice that this was to be the policy of the Government until 
the recent extraordinary message of the President was delivered 
in these halls and published to the country. 


PARTY PLATFORMS, 


The two great national political parties at their last conven- 
tions had declared in favor of the continued use of both gold and 
silver as money metals without any expressions as to how much 
of either was required. It was further declared that, along with 
gold, silver should be treated as. standard money. But coupled 
with its declarations indorsing the double standard the Demo- 
cratic platform contained a clanse demanding a repeal of the 
Sherman law, alleging that it was only a makeshift. 


It was not understood, however, during the cam that 
the purpose was to repeal this statute without substituting for 
it some other and better provision. In truth, the very terms of 
the declaration invited the belief that there was to be a more 


liberal use of silver as money. The voters generally had no 
thought, or suspicion, on election day that either of the national 
parties intended, if successful, to take a backward step on the 
silver question. There had been nodenunciation, or mt, in 


either platform from the contention which had been going om 
for years, having for its object the enlarged use of silver as 
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money, and the electors had no reason to believe that there was 
a latent ambiguity anywhere from which the successful part; 
would undertake to justify itself in a movement which woul 
result in contraction or would further restrict the use of the 
white metal. 

When the national parties met in solemn convention to make 
up the issues for the campaign, there seemed to be no disposi- 
tion from any source to pronounce in favor of a single gold 
standard or for a diminution of the currency, because the at- 
mosphere was portentous and every one knew at the time that 
such a declaration would be followed by inevitable and over- 
whelming defeat to the party making it. 

But when the contest was over, and before the new Adminis- 
tration commenced, the gravest apprehensions were aroused by 
reason of the demand from high places for the demonetization 
of silver. 

THE EAST AND WEST. 

I desire, at the outset, to call attention to certain conditions in 
this country, which are doubtless understood by gentlemen here, 
but do not, in my judgment, receive the consideration to which 
they are entitled. The people of the Eastern States are in the 
possession and enjoyment of the property accumulations of many 

erations. They are loaning money, and gathering interest 
rom every other portion of the land. They have resources de- 
veloped, and have long since established the machine shop, mill, 
andfactory. They are producing and manufacturing everything 
they consume; hence, the money exchanged for these commod- 
ities remains at home. 

With these environments the men of large fortunes in the 
East have not until recently seen the necessity for more money. 
They desire to secure the largest premium possible, and under- 
stand perfectly that the smaller the amountof circulating medium 
the greater the demand for loans, and the larger will be the in- 
come. 

In the new West the conditions areessentially different. Her 
resources are undeveloped. The people, as a rule, be in ad- 
versity aud have acquired nothing by inheritance. They have 
builded homes and institutions, but the factory is not yet estab- 
lished. Like the settlers in other new communities they are 
borrowers. It follows that they must borrow from those who 
have to loan and give such security as is demanded. The farm, 
already burdened with taxation, is now encumbered by mort- 
gage. This farm is the source of all income to the proprietor and 
must produce sufficiently to meet all his demands. 

The products of the field are marketed and the proceeds im- 
mediately find the way to money centers in the East to cancel 
coupons and to purchase and supply Western homes with manu- 
factured commodities. There is no just ground of complaint 
because of this more fortunate situation the older States. 
The people everywhere have the right to enjoy the fruits of 
their rightfully acquired possessions. But in view of these dif- 
ferent situations it is not difficult to comprehend why the West 
wants increased circulation. She wants interestreduced, enter- 
prise stimulated, and new avenues opened to business and em- 
ployment. 

The ratio of increase of money, under existing coi pro- 
visions, compared with the increase of our population is slight, 
so restricted that prices have not been maintained. But sud- 
denly there is grave apprehension of disastrous inflation by reason 
of the use of the two metals, and the demand comes tostrike one 
down, and this is not the mutual demand of the two classes, but 
it comes alone from the creditor class and after the contracts 
have been entered into on the basisof gold and silver payments. 
This would change the termsof the contract, be grossly inequita- 
ble, unconscionable, and oppressive. And this threat coming 
from the older States, and supported by the national Adminis- 
tration, is supplanting security and contentment with suspicion 

d alarm. 


an is 

But the real question lies beyond this. The capitalists want 
a system of finance which can be absolutely controlled through 
the banks, while the masses are contending for bimetallism—for 
the money of the Constitution. This is the mount issue be- 
fore the American people and will take pr ence over all others 
until finally settled. 

We have been admonished all through this discussion that our 
system of bimetallic money is not satisfactory to Europe. There 
have been many things done here not entirely in harmony with the 
views of the aristocracy of the Old World. would not, however, 
underestimate the history and precedents of these great nations, 

_but the truth remains that the great masses of the people there 

have had no voice in shaping their institutions or fixing their 

policy. Their policy was fixed solely with reference to condi- 
ons and interests of the ruling classes. 


Fortunately for us, the Constitution invests Congress with the 
authority to coin money of gold and silver and fix the value 
thereof, and give to it when so coined legal-tender functions. 
No other power onearthor among men” can regulate the value 


of our coins, unless we abdicate the power given by the Consti- 
tution. But while Congress has the sole power to regulate the 
value of silver coins, to destroy its money functions Ss corre the 
judgment of the people would do violence to the spirit of the 
Constitution and weaken confidence in democratic government. 
The power is to regulate, not to destroy. 


VALUE AND COST OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Much has been said and written by the advocates of the gold 
standard about the “dishonest dollar,” and, yet itis true the 
silver dollar is worth its face value from Maine to the Golden 
Gate. The merchant when offering and selling his goods asks 
no question as to the kind of money he issto receive. Silver is 
exchangeable for any other money without discount all over the 
country, and notwithstanding the efforts to depreciate and de- 
grade, the fact is worthy of consideration that many more peo- 
ple handle silver than gold. Silveris the money of the masses, 
while gold is the money of the few. But we hear that it is the 
debtor class who demand the continued use of silver. Debtors 
have a ngut to be heard, but they are not alone in this demand. 
It comes from the producers, from the laborers, from the mines 
and the mill, but it is not a demand for repudiation. 

The ponpe have not theslightest Pog esis torepudiate their 
debts. ey can and will pay, with interest, that which they 
owe. What they do most 9 protest against is the con- 
stant appreciation of gold by the disparagement of silver, which 
results in increasing their monetary obligations. If one-half the 
basis for our circulation is to be discarded, it follows as a neces- 
sary result that the other half will be dearer and easier manipu- 
lated and controlled. The threat to do this has brought us face 
to face with panic. This is the condition with which we are con- 
fronted, and this condition is to-day retarding development, 
stifling enterprise, and oppressing debtors. So generally has 
this threatened disaster affected all conditions and classes that 
the cry of alarm has gone out from nearly every household. 

For centuries the currency of the civilized world has been 
based on gold and silver, but the “financiers,” always fruitful in 
suggestions and expedients, demanded achange, first in the Old 
World, and it was speedily made. That we so readily indorsed 
this foreign policy and adopted it by cy popes enactment has 
awaye been a matter of surprise, and given rise to much 
criticism. 

The law of 1873, omitting the standard silver dollar from the 
coinage act, was a mistake, but there was little silver in circula- 
tion at the time, and judging from the record no one in Congress, 
or out of it, foresaw the effect it would have on the finances of the 
country. Since that every effort to restore silver and return to 
the former system has been met with the argument that gold 
would be driven out. When partial restoration was made in 
1878 dire co uences were predicted. Again in 1890, when 
the much abused Sherman law was enacted, it was urged that 
the white metal would soon be supreme. Notwithstanding these 
prophesies the two metals are here, each performing the func- 
tions of money and each still the object of earnest desire. 

We hear it said and repeated that silver is so heavy and cum- 
bersome that large quantities can not be put in general cir- 
culation. This will most certainly be so if the dollar is materi- 
ally enlarged. But those who make this objection against silver 
find no fault because gold does not everywhere freely circulate. 
Gold does not and has not circulated among the masses to an 
considerable extent since the beginning of the late war. It 
hidden in the vaults and few people think of it when engaged in 
ordinary business transactions. Paper is growing in use in the 
commercial world where large payments are required. 

But the fact that coin does not everywhere circulate is imma- 
terial in the consideration of this question. Itis the right to the 
use of both metals as money which is insisted upon. Ibelieveif 
this right had been firmly established here that the re cnt inter- 
national monetary conference would have reached a satisfactory 
conclusion and silver would have been placed in business chan- 
nels side by side with gold. 1t was the division of sentiment in 
this country which gave the gold monometallists of Europe ho 
of permanent disagreement at Brussels and which resulted 
the rejection of all overtures from our delegates. 

The work of this conference and the position taken by some 
of our delegates since are serving only to weaken our position, 
abroad. We must adopt a comprehensive and liberal policy for 
the United States, stand by it, and other nations will soon come 
tous. The talk of gentlemen in favor of breaking down our 
policy in order to hasten international bimetallism will not de- 
ceive any one. Itis not bimetallism they want, but an excuse 
for destroying it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that we should no longer try to main- 
tain the double standard because the silver dollar does not rep- 
resentadollar’s worth of labor. It is admitted here that noone 
knows the actual cost of the silver product. Until ase there 
were no statistics which undertook togive the costof production, 
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and none now give, or attempt to give, the cost of prospect- 
ing and development. The effect has been to show the cost 
only of taking ore from the productive mines. So far as the 
aggregate cost of production goes, this is clearly misleading. 
veryone who has been through our great Western mining 
region knows that every mountain side, Where evidence of pre- 
cious metal has been discovered, is literally honeycombed with 
pees Dolen and driven full of tunnels. These ventures do not 
y any means cover the entire cost of prospecting. It is the 
judgment of those who have had best opportunities for observa- 
tion that the gold and silver ores produced have cost more than 
100 cents to the dollar. If the facts could beascertained and the 
actual cost determined, the truth of this proposition would be 
demonstrated. 
Superintendent Porter in his Report on Mines and Mining, 
under the head of Cost of Producing Gold and Silver,” says: 


The actual cost of production of the precious metals varies so greatly at 
different mines and works that it would be impossible to arrive at any a 
lutely accurate average. That one of the great gold or silver mines, when in 
bonanza, earns enormous profits merely means that the cost of production 
is but a small tof the market value of the metal produced. But the mi- 
rage of the widely known if not long lists of millions accumulated by for- 
tunate owners of gold and silver bonanzas induces the investment of mil- 
lions in the opening and working of prospective bonanzas that never ma- 
terialize, and encourages and supports the lonel ospector in his weari- 
some waiting for the fortune that hever comes. e spirit of the gambler 
controls in front measure investments in precious-metal mines, and so far as 
this class of investment goes there can be no doubt that it is, on the whole, 
unprofitable; or, in other words, that the gold and silver obtained by it cost 
much more than they are worth in the market. 

This report further shows that when the losses are taken into 
consideration ‘‘ that the average cost of all the gold produced is 
more than $20.67 per ounce troy, and that silver is more than, 
2 75 $1 per troy ounce.” 

r. Porter has not attempted to take into account the cost of 
exploration and of ‘‘desd work,” and yet he has reached the con- 
clusion that has been reached by every other impartial investi- 
gation, that the cost of e precious metals is greater than 
the value as expressed by the coins themselves. There is not the 
‘slightest doubt but that the silver dollar at its present ratio rep- 
resents more than 100 cents in labor and necessary expenditures. 

THE ASSAULT ON SILVER. 


The times of 1873 to 1877, when there was only about $15 per 
capita in circulation,are not forgotten. Prices went down, busi- 
ness was depressed, and the country was nearing the verge of 
bankruptcy. Congress was appealed to, and after a struggle, 
legislation was had which resulted in a partial restoration of 
silver and a gradual increase of the currency. For the last few 
years we have had from $20 to$24 per capita, and the country was 
pa prosperous until this last onslaught was commenced on 
silver. 

From this time panics and business failures came one after 
another, and I can not avoid the conclusion that the men who 
have forced this issue are wholly responsible for the distrust, 
suffering, and ruin which is sweeping over the land. The miners 
in the far West, the producers in the agricultural States, and 
the laboring people in the factories are alike victims to this un- 
justifiable assault on half the money of the Republic. 

A few weeks ago, when the balance of trade was against us 
and our people were settling such balances with gold, we were 
told that the Sherman law was responsible, and that it must be 
speedily and 5 repealed. But the extra session 
came a month too late. The gold is rapidly returning. The 
silver law is still in force and the silver dollar worth a hundred 
cents. Had this Congress been convened forty days earlier the 
repeal would have been urged here and by the press on the sole 
ground that the law was depleting the country of its gold coin, 
and that we were nearing silver monometallism. 

As soon as it was known that Mr. Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent the metropolitan press commenced paving the way for an 
additional issue of bonds and for this crusade against bimetallism 
and prosperity. Editorials and interviews showing the trend of 
Eastern sentiment and plainly indicative of this contest appeared 
from time to time, after the November election, in all the great 
dailies. 

The following paragraph, taken from the New York World of 
December 21, 1892, was significant: 


< The outflow of gold, which Secretary Foster so jauntily dismisses as a 
thing of no consequence, is very differently viewed by men of greater sober- 
ness and more sense. It is a symptom. and there are men of serious minds 
in Congress who regard it as one needing treatment. Senator WASHBURN 
sees in it the natural consequence of the fact that a number of European 
governments are strengthening their gold reserves. That is another way 
of saying that they are buying and chap gold. As there are several of 
them doing this simultaneously, and as all our financial administrative 
methods are such as to make the United States Treasury the easiest and 
most convenient source from which to ga it, it is being drawn from us. 

There are men in Congress who, in view of the facts and of Europe's re- 
fusal to lend us any aid whatever in the solution of the silver problem, think 
the time has come when we should assert and protect ourselves by dropping 
all efforts to maintain silver and proceeding at once to strengthen our own 
gold reserve. It is suggested by a Senator who has not been counted as 

ostile to silver that we should repeal the Sherman act—for which he yoted— 
and substitute for it a measure requiring the Treasury to accumulate a gold 


These two measures were at that early date mutually under- 
stood, and should they be consummated another will be deemed 
necessary and will be speedily devised to dispose of all the silver 
including silver dollars, now inthe Treasury, or one which will 
in some way destroy the character of this metal as money. 

Before leaving this division of the subject, I desire to refer 
to the question of ratio, which has been discussed so ably that I 
need oniy mention it. The silver dollar is large enough: To 
essentially increase its weighi would be but another form of đe- 
monetization. Outsideof a few money centers, where they have 
all along disparaged the use of silver, the silver coin at its pres- 
ent ratio, in limited sums, is preferred to other currency. The 
masses care little for the ratio. It is a convenient coin for 
everyday transactions which is wanted. It would partially re- 
lieve the situation to retire the one-dollar notes, coin our 
silver bullion at 16 to 1, pay it out for the erection of Govern- 
ment buildings and in prosecuting other Government works, 
and thereby give new impetus to the wheels of industry. 

EXPORTATION OF GOLD. 


There is no reason why gold should flow out of the country in 
any considerable sums, except when there is a balance of trade 
against us and the settlement is required in gold, or when for- 
een goverrments holding our bonds desire to convert them into 
gold. Aslong as we have bonds outstanding it is possible for 
either of these contingencies to happen so as to cause slight con- 
traction, whether we have silver or not; but the common mind 
can not understand how, when some part of the gold fiows out, 
from any cause, conditions are to be improved by striking down 
any part of the money which remains. 

f all these disasters should come upon us, that is, if silver 
should be destroyed by legislation and gold disappear, there 
would be but one alternative left—an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency. For it is well understood that the entire stocks of gold 
and silver are not now sufficient to serve the purpose of the 
3 money and have to be supplemented by enormous issues 
of paper. 

The argument that the use olf silver will drive gold out of the 
country is not new. It has been made through the press and 
stated and reiterated on this floor'at every session for years, and 
yet gold and silver have gone on increasing. 

I hold copies from the official records of the Secretary of the 
Treasury showing the coin in the Treasury and in circulation 
July 1, 1879, and August 1, 1893, which clearly refute all these 
propheoine concerning the exportation of gold by reason of coin- 

g and using silver. I desire these statements placed in the 
RECORD with my remarks. 

owing the amounts of mo. 
Statement showing 22 2 inal Ee ern States in the Treasury 
[Population. 48,866,000; circulation per capita, #16. 75.] 


General stock 


Amount in 
noei pe In Treasury. etronlation. 
Gold coin $245, 741,837 | $135, 286, 475 8110, 505, 362 
Standard silver dollars. ee 41, 276, 356 83, 239, 917 8, 036, 
Subsidiary silver s9 70, 249, 985 8, 903, 401 61, 346, 584 
Gold certilcates 75 15, 413, 700 133, 880 15, 279, 820 
Sliver certiflcates 2, 486, 950 2, 052, 470 414, 480 
United States notes 681, 016 45, 036, 904 301, 644, 112 
National-bank notes 829, 691, 697 8, 286, 701 , 404, 
MOP AT acne ces cont eens 1, 051, 521, 541 232, 889, 748 | 818, 681, 793 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and cevtificates, Unit 
States pert and — oak notes in circulation August 1, 1893. = 


Amount in| Amount in 
circulation [circulation 
Aug. 1, 1893.) Aug. 1, 1892. 

Gold con. ye nseenescs 2520, 273, 

Standard silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 


Gold certileates 


Silver certificates............ „ 188, $ 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 

ION E PE ET AIRE A N 348) 143, 774, 138 101,756, 301 
United States notes S24, 394,404; 311,852, 278 
Currency certificates, act | 

June, 1872 2. se ses. Ã 8, 340, 000 485, 000, 7, 885, 000 26,720, 000 
National-bank notes 183, 755. 147| 3, 620, 150 „160, 134,907 166,595, 9³⁵ 

. L > 123, 968, 649) e z 


ulation of the United States August 1, 1893, estimated at 67,066,000; cir- 
culation per capita, 824.02. z i : 
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From this data it a that on July 1, 1879, there were in 
the Treasury $245,741,837 in gold coin, and on August 1, 1893, 
there were $520,273,567. To this last sum must be added the 

ld bullion in the Treasury August 1, 1893, amounting to 

78,345,510. ` 

However prophetic the Gresham theory may have been under 
former conditions, recent history does not support the position 
our statesmen assumed on this 3 twenty years ago. In 
the light of the Treasury record showing the accumulation of 
gold since 1873, is there any well-grounded cause for apprehension 
to be drawn from the continued use of both money metals? The 
increase in population and business demands, and will continue 
to demand, a constantly increasing circulation. Every ounce of 
silver produced in the United States could be used without the 
slightest danger to business or commercial interests; and even 
should this Congress not so declare, the time is approaching and 
not far distant when the people will decree that it shall be so used. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD DIMINISHING. 

There is afurther and more cogent reason why the use of sil- 
yer should be continued and enlarged rather than diminished. 
Theentire gold-producing regions have been systematically pros- 
pected, and it is believed that the earth’s great deposits of the 
yellow metal are almost exhausted. 

I have here a paper, somewhat theoretical, but containing so 
nog ert truths bearing directly upon'this question, that I 
ask to have it read from the Clerk’s desk as a part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gold getting scarce—the supply running out all over the world—probable 
that enormous masses of the us metal are gathered about the center 
of the earth—why tis rare. How is the world going to get along when all 
the gold has been exhausted?” said a metallurgist to a Washington Star 
writer, interrogatively. ‘There is no joke about it. The gold production 
of the world is steadily decreasing from year to year, and it will not be very 
long before the supply is practically used up. Not more than 8100, 000, 000 
worth of the ious metal is now mined annually, and this is nêt 
nearly enough to meet therequirements of expanding commerce. Of course, 
nav Ka ts will be discovered from time to time, but they will soon be ex- 

usted. 

Why is gold so rare? Simply because itis heavy. There are only two 
Ebs that are heavier, namely, platinum and iridium. Remember that 

ATE earth was a body of gas. By gradual condensation it 
became liguid, while now the whole of its save only an outer crust, 
much thinner in proportion to the whole bulk is the shell of an egg, 
would be a finid but for the fact that it is held together by tremendous pres- 
sure. Naturally. in the course of its formation about a center of attraction, 
the weightier particles composing the globe gathered about that center. 
Accordingly we find that the earth, as a whole, weighs five times as much as 
water, while the rocks forming the crust are only about two and one-half 
as water. 

From this iris evident that the materials composing the globe near its 

ery heavy, and it is to be ed that they are chiefiy, if not 

wholly, weigh tals. and tinum being, with only one known 
ting, it seems ey probable that enor- 

mous masses of these precious substances are gatho: about the center of 
earth. What a pity it is that such colossal should remain for- 
ever le to mankind! Atallevents it is unfortunate that 
more gold is not to be discovered on the surface of the planet, because no 

metal is equally available for use as money. 

e naturally asks how it has happened that er gold and platinum 
are found on the surface of the globe. The answer is very easy. Both of 
these metals are always discovered among rocks which have been upheaved 
by volcanic or other causes out ot the interior ot the earth. Platinum, which 


uartz 
contract oe cracks were formed, and 
these were filled from below by the action of hot springs or otherwise with 


ia Searing uartz. Occasion: this quartz contains so large an amount 
er ne me at the vein 18 puree A “ bonanza.” 


But such deposits are soon worked out and fresh regions must be re- 
sorted to for supplies of gold. Thus the available mines of the world are 
pos rapidly exhausted. They are usually discovered at the extreme limits 
of civilization. In ancient times gold was obtained abundantly from the 
rivers of Asia, The sands of Pactolus, the golden fleece secured by the Ar- 

mants, the yellow metal of Ophir, 

6 eastern origin of gold. Alexander the Great bro 
of gold from Persia. Gold also came from Arabia an: 
cae by way of 13 2 Nile. But all of these famous sources of supply were 

ago exhaus' 

wise Brazil, which o) acentury was the richest of gold-produc- 
ing countries, has now mane to be le productive. The fotal output 
of the metal from that part of the world from the end ot tua sixteenth cen- 
tury until now is estimated at $700,000,000. All the famous gold coast of Af- 
rica does not at present yield as much as 8400, 000 a year. Yet the dark con- 
tinent was formerly noted as the country of gold. have been nu- 
merously found in Egypt with massive necklaces and other ornaments of 
the metal. Herodotus tells us ofa king who loaded his prisoners with golden 
chains, that substance being more common than bronze. Copper was even 
worn for ornament in preference to gold. The treasures brought by the 
een of Sheba to Solomon's Temple must have been of enormous value. 
ince the year 1500 Africa has produced about 8600,000,000 worth of gold; but 

the supply is nearly used up now. 

The 7 0 of gold drawn from the United States are steadily dimin- 
a tis the same way with Australia, which has yielded forthe world’s 
use about 81.300, 000, 000 worth of the metal. Not less than $7,000,000,000 of gold 
has been dug in all countries since Columbus discovered America, four hun- 
dred years ago. The amount is vast, but to produce it seems to have pretty 
nearly used up the available deposits. The eis nearly approaching when 
the yellow metal will be hoarded much more than itis at present, and we may 
reasonably expect thatit will attain before many centuries are past a value 
several times greater than that which it now possesses, 


Mr. BRODERICK. Owing to the manifold and wonderfully 
improved machinery for g and e twig, Mioto has been a 
old for the few years, but 

re has been a substan de- 


slight increase of production of 
all the authorities concede that t 


crease in the world’s production since 1860, while its consump- 
tion in the arts has been enormously increasing. Indeed, most, 
ifnot all, of the annual product is now consumed in the arts. 

Some are frank enough to admit that with the constantly ex- 
panding commerce there is not sufficient gold to transact business 
and settle balances. Yet in the face of these facts and conces- 
sions the income classes are everywhere exerting themselves to 
diminish the currency and to inorease the value and purchasing 
power of their money. Should the silyer law be uncondition- 
ally repealed gold will appreciate and the price of all other 
properties and commodities will depreciate. 

It-is impossible to say just how much money should be in cir- 
culation because it depends on many conditions. We do know 
that the volume of money is now insufficient. But itis said that 
after the repeal of the Sherman law the demands for an increas- 
ing circulation will be met by allowing the State or National 
banks to issue currency, If this is the goa then you propose 
to destroy the great mining interests of the country, upon which 
millions of people are in some way dependent, to help a class 
that is amply able to help itself. You foster and perpetuate a 
system which has served its purpose: a system once useful, but 
for which better methods for supplying the country with paper 
money have been devised—the issuing of legal-tender notes by 
the General Government based upon gold and silver. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hanten) onia the other day 
on this floor, with much earnestness, that the Sherman law was 
pamed by a Republican Congress and approved bya N 

resident. I am eu the law was so passed, but hardly think 
the statement of the gentleman will be accepted by the countr 
asa good reason for its repeal. It was the best measure whi 
could then be enacted, and is infinitely better than anything this 
Congress will do toward bimetallism. The vice is not so much in 
the law as in the execution, When,a few months ago, the New 
York bankers organized to deplete the Treasury of gold through 
the presentation of Treasury notes,had the Secretary of the 
Treasury redeemed each obligation by paying one-half in gold 
and one-halfin silver, as the law clearly authorized, the run would 
have been discontinued in twelve hours. 

Mr. Speaker, this contest will not be settled here at this time. 
The question of whether we shall continue the use of the two 
precious metals as money is one of the most momentous issues 
now before the country. It is a question in which all classes, 
especially the indus and debtor classes, are intensely inter- 
ested. lt was obscured during the last political campaign, ex- 
copi in a few States, but it can not again be thrust aside and 
hidden from view. 

No man could have been elected President in 1892 on a public 
declaration of the doctrine announced in the late me e. The 
people are in earnest and will not again be deceived. They are 
now be, ing to read and understand the signs of the times, and 
when they witness, as they may in this land of ours, the setting 
up of the ‘‘golden calf” and hear the edict from the supreme 
authority to worship at its shrine, discussion will be renewed at 
every fireside, organization will follow, the goen image will 
be hurled from its pedestal, and political leaders who have de- 
ceived the people will be driven from their places as the money- 
changers were driven from the Temple. fap lause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, to demonetize or not 
to demonetize silver is the question that now confronts us. We 
mightas well recognize the truth and look it 3 in the face. 
There is no good to come of beating about the bush. There is 
no sense in whipping the devil around the stump. 

No subterfuge, no sophistry can delude the people on this mo- 
mentous subject. The issue is squarely RERI here is, there 
can be, no misunderstanding about it. From utterances, public 
and private, here, from articles in current magazines and period- 
icals, we know that it is the remorseless purpose of a minority 
of this House to utterly destroy silver as a money metal, while 
2 majority of us are determined to restore it to its place of 
ancient honor, usefulness, and beneficence in the coinage of the 
country. [Applause.] 

There can be no straddling, no dodging, no foraging between 
the lines, and no fence riding in this tierce contest. 

He who is not with us is against us. [Applause.] 

The newspapers say that the monometallists have hoisted the 
black flag and will give no quarter. Be it so. Wedouble-stand- 
ard Democrats, knowing that we are standing on the Democratic, 
platform, and all of it—not on one sentence wrenched from its 
context—and realizing that our cause is righteous, propose to 
faithfully and steadfastly represent the people who sent us 
hither. 

The Western Democracy says to the legions of the single gold 


standard: 
Come one! come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as L 


To demonetize silver is practically to confiscate one-half of all 


1893. 


the property in the United States; to double the difficulty of 
every debtor in the land to meet his obligations; to cause wing: 
nation in every branch of business except clipping nontaxable 
gold coupons off of nontaxable gold bonds; to carry ruin, pau- 
perism and misery into one-half the homes between the two 
oceans. Then shall be fulfilled that scripture which says: 

Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath. 

CARLISLE’S EVIDENCE. 

I will quote to you words stronger than any my tongue can 
fashion—words from a man whom from my youth up I had re- 
garded as an ideal statesman—a man whose genius and eloquence 
to a large extent educated the people of this country into a 
thorough detestation of the high protective tariff system—a man 
whose speeches have been used as a text-book to win voters to 
correct political opinions—a man whom millions of his fellow- 
citizens had fondly hoped to see President of the Republic—Hon. 
John Griffin Carlisle, now Secretary of the Treasury. In 1878, 
when a Representative in Congress, on this floor, on the ques- 
tion of demonetizing silver, he used this remarkably vigorous 
language: 

. acy which seems to have 
i aA . * And otherwise 


from three-sevenths to one-haif of the metallic money of the world is the 


most tic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 


scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the 
world. The absolute and instantaneous destructionot half the entire mova- 
ble property of the world, including houses, ships, and all other 

ppliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly 
at the same moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress 
and disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the perma- 
nent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money in the world. 

Those were words fitly spoken, and are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. When à monument is erected to his memo 
there should be inscribed upon it that prophetic utterance as his 
noblest epitaph. 

akespeare says: 
To iF t the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, . 
To smooth the ice, or add another huc 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

And really to undertake to add anything to the forceful and 
truthful words of the great Kentuckian is a work of supereroga- 
tion. They sank deep into the minds of the Western and South- 
western people, and have contributed largely to give hearts of 
oak to those who under all vicissitudes have loyally fought under 
the double standard bequeathed to us by the Fathers of the Re- 
public as a portion of our priceless heritage. The people—oh, 
the people! have wonderful memories, and they still fondly cher- 
ish those words as containing a truth of portentous import. 

THE PLATFORM. 

Tama Democrat. I stand by the platform—by all of it—by 
every jot and tittle of it; because I believed init with my whole 
heart when it was made and I believe init with my whole heart 
now. It contains the Democratic gospel pure and undefiled. 
Over no political utterance did I ever rejoice more than over that, 
because it was not a Janus-faced, double-dealing, good Lord, 
good devil, all things to all men sort of document, but was a clear, 
bold, honest, manly, masterful, comprehensive declaration of 
Democratic faith. From a hundred rostrums, in the presence of 
high Heaven and thousands of intelligent, law-abiding, indus- 
trious, God-fearing, patriotic people, I pledged myself to stand by 
it here, and, come what may, I am going to keep my word. 

The main planks in that platform are tariff for revenue only 
and bimetallism, in all which those terms imply. It means that, 
or the English lengnags uas no significance whatsoever. It 
promised the people unlimited coinage of both silver and gold. 

Mr. TRACEY. Notin the 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that they shall have,if my 
vote will give it to them, [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LANE. We will join you. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. . Speaker, itisan old saying that 
all things are fair in love or war, and some people appear to be- 
lieve that anything is fair in politics. I dissent in toto from any 
such immoral doctrine. The people have aright to honest treat- 
ment at the hands of those who aspire to be their agents in pub- 
lic affairs, and to the man who betrays them they will send the 
silken bowstring for his own destruction. pae applause.] It 
is mysolemn conviction that the man who will deceive the people 
to obtain an office will desert them when in office. 

I reiterate the proposition—and it can not be repeated too 
often—that the Chicago platform proclaimed to all the world 
that we are in favor of cutting the tariff to a strictly revenue 
basis, and in favor of bimetallism; and let me tell the single gold 
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standard Democrats that if the ple west of the Alleghenies 
had not believed that both of those things would come about 
there would now be no Democratic Congress to pass a mone 
bill and no Democratic President to sign one. [Loud appia 
The people knew what they wanted, and they thought moy 
knew what they were getting. [Laughter and applause.] S 
they have it, or shall they not? 

Will we redeem the solemn pledges made by tongue and pen 
to the people and be considered their benefactors for ever, or - 
will we violate our vows and have pronounced upon our heads 
their anathema maranatha? Will we restore happiness and 
prosperity to the land and read our history in the nation’s eyes, 
or will we be the instruments in creating universal 8 
among the people who have committed to our hands a sac 
trust? 

These questions I press home upon the mind, heart, and con- 
science of every Democrat upon this floor. č 

An illustrious statesman once said, and I commend the wisdom 
of his words to all men of all parties: You can fool part of the 
people all the time; you can fool all the people part of the time; 

t you can’t fool all the people all the time.” : 

The seventh section of the Chicago platform verbatim runs in 
these words: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 


1890 as a cowardly makeshift fraught with possibilities of danger in the fu- 
ture which should make all of its supporters, as well ag its author, anxious 


for its yrepeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country and to the coinage of both d and silver 
Without discriminating against either metal or charge for „but the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal in c and ex- 


changeable value or be adjusted through international agreement joie fot ge 
safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the ty of 
the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mar- 
kets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all 1 currency 
shall be kept at Ape with and redeemable in such coin. We upon this 
licy as especially necessary for e suas of the farmers and labor- 
S, the first and most def ess victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency. 

Thatis the last authoritative Democratic utterance on the sub- 
ject of finance, and it appears to me to mark out a path so plain 
that even the wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err therein. 

That is the 3 and what isa platform any way? Is it 
an honest declaration of principles which the framers honestly 
intend to enact into laws if they attain to power, or is it a dis- 
honest device whereby to entrap the unwary voter? Is it a 
candid statement of the faith that is in us, or is ita bait tocatch 


lighted word of men of honor to accomplish certain 

things, or is it only “A good-enough Mor; till after elec- 

tion, which palters with the people in a double sense—which 

13 the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the 
ope”? 

If the former, then Democrats are thoroughly committed to 
the same treatment for both silver and gold; if the latter, may 
ye ane 5 on us, for a duped and outraged people will not. 

plause. 

When going into the battle of Trafalgar, which was to estab- 
lish his country’s supremacy upon the seas, which was destined 
to write his name high up on the rollof English-speaking heroes, 
and which was to witness his own tragic but glorious death, 
Horatio Nelson, the most puissant spirit that ever rode the 
watery main, signaled his fleet, This day 2 expects 
every man to do his duty.“ The world knows the result. As 
we go into this great financial Trafalgar, the producing sections 
of this land, bleeding at every pore from stabs of poisoned, pro- 
tected stilettos, signal Congress, This an Mca eer expects 
every Representative to do his duty.” [Applause.] 

If we do we will win such a victory for the prosperity and the 
. of the human race as has not been won since John 
Sobieski defeated the Turks under the walls of Vienna, and 
thereby saved this world from the baleful and heartless domina- 
tion of the Mohammedans. [Applause.] 

All this talk about the Democratic party going to pieces on 
the financial rock makes a lover of his country sick at heart. 

With the whole force of my being I believe that it will live 
up to its promises and redeem its pledges. ‘‘ Our friends, the 
enemy,” need not lay the flattering unction to their souls that it 
is about to commit suicide by splitting into two warring factions. 
It can not, it must not, it will not. [Applause.] It is the at 
bulwark of civil liberty, and the only hope of constitutional gov- 
ernment on the whole face of the earth. Inits early days it 
drank at the fountain of perpetual youth; it will be living in pris- 
tine vigor when the youngestof us shall have moldered into dust 
and it is destined, under God, to yet give the people centuries 
honest, benignant, intelligent, and patriotic administration. 
[Applause.] 

MISSOURI WANTS SILVER. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], who led the ad- 

vance guard of the single gold-standard cohorts, seems to be har- 
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boring the delusion that nobody is interested in silver coinage 
except the silver-producers of the Rocky Mountain States and 
Territories. He might as well disabuse his mind of that hallu- 
cination at onee and forever. 

Missouri is an imperial Commonwealth. She is one of the 

reatest agricult States ever formed by the hand of God. 

far as is now known; she has nota paying gold or silver mine 
within her borders. 

These are about the only good things with which she is not 
bountifully provided. [Laughter.] Butshe has what is far better 
than gold and silver mines. She has 68,500 square miles of land, 
the -richest under heaven—on the surface rich in soil and be- 
neath the surface rich in coal, marble, onyx, building stone, and 
all the baser useful metals. She produces in profusion wheat, oats, 
corn, cotton, pork, beef, mutton, fruit, and other commodities, 
which she exchanges for gold and silver, and her people want sil- 
ver coinage for the following reasons: With all her accumulated 
wealth and her incalculable natural resources, she is still a debtor 
State. Son popa believe that silver isone of the money metals 
of the Constitution; they believe that the experience of four 
thousand yéars has demonstrated itto be good money [applause]; 
aer believe that it was corruptly and wickedly demonetized in 


Having contracted debts under the double standard, they 
claim that they have the indefeasible right to pay them under 
the same standard; they deem it nothing short of robbery com- 
mitted under the forms of law to have them doubled by act of 
Congress; they say that when they have mortgaged a farm for 
85,000 to some Eastern company, their chosen servants have no 
rignt by hostile legislation to practically raise the mortgage to 
$1 ,000 fapplause ; they believe that the financial paralysis and 
terror from which the sonna is now suffering have been pro- 
duced by the twin evils of the high protective tariff and the 
constant contraction of the currency; and they declare that the 
clock has struck the hour when Congress should cease to legis- 
late exclusively for what Mr. Blaine, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, denominates the nine industrial States. [Applause.] 

AS TO IGNORANCE. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], in his impas- 
sioned address the other day, declared that our contention that 
gold and silver are the money of the Constitution is an argu- 
ment constantly addressed to the ignorance of the country. 
That is certainly a refreshing sort of statement. It appears to 
me that somewhere I have heard before bf persons who ex- 
ploited their superiority over the remainder of mankind, and 
who stood on the street corners rolling their eyesto heaven and 
thanking God they were not as other ple. [Laughter.] 
There are unquestionably a great many wise men in the East. 
fLaughter.] 

That proposition can not be genes for Solomon lived 
there; Socrates lived there; Cato lived there; Lord Bacon lived 
there; and the gentleman from Maryland lives there. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I beg leave to observe that living in the East and 
being in favor of a le gola standard do not necessarily make 
a man wise any more than living in the South or West and being 
in favor of the double standard prove his ignorance. The gen- 
tleman’s assumption is a gratuitous insult to a majority of his 
fellow citizens. 

I apprehend that if the gentleman from Maryland will pay a 
visit to the cg Spa Lm Valley and extend his journey to the 
home of my friend from Colorado he will change his opinion 
somewhat touching the question of intelligence while he is 
wearing off his character of a tenderfoot. angat] 

There is no imminent danger that wisdom will die with the 
men from the East. 9 

In his Commentaries, Cæsar divided all Gaul into three parts. 
If the imperial historian were alive and could witness the scenes 
enacted here, especially the airs of superior wisdom and honest; 
assumed by some of the gentlemen on the other side, he woul 
change his text so as to read: All gall is in one concentrated 
lump, huge, as high Olympus, and is found among the single gold 
standard resentatives in Congress.” [Laughter.] 

But I undertake to say that until the chief industry of the 
East came to be lending money the wisdom of the East was on our 
side, and that until the senior Senator from Ohio took a trip to 
Europe in 1867 every great statesman of this country, even in 
the t, had been a bimetallist. [Applause.] = 

It was one of the very few . e ever agreed upon by 
Alexander Hamilton, the grandfather of the Republican party, 
and Thomas Jefferson, the chief priest, prophet, and apostle of 
constitutional liberty. 

Let gentlemen think of that. It must furnish the gold-stand- 
ard men ample food for reflection and give them pause. What- 
ever else may besaid of Alexander Hamilton, he had more brains 
and more courage than any other man who ever fought democ- 
racy on this continent, and Thomas Jefferson possessed one of 


the most exquisite brains ever housed in a human skull. [Ap- 
8 Anything political advocated by the t Virginian 
am willing to swear by now. [Applause.] ton recom- 
mended, in his celebrated report to Congress, that the unit of 
value should rest on both silver and gold, and gave his reason in 
these words: 
To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 


tity of the caine J medium, andis liable to all the objections which arise 
ion a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circula- 


He submitted the report to Jefferson, and that immortal states- 
man indorsed it in these words: “I return you the report on the 
mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand on both 
metals.” 

Hamilton, who was the original aristocrat in America—who 
advocated a vote based on property because the rich had, accord- 
ing to his view, the largest stake in the Government—he who 
furnished Republicans with their theories, their political chart 
and compass, and Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, 
who looms up against the sky of history as the typical Ameri- 
can President, who was the profoundest original thinker that 
ever devoted his life to statesmanship, who plowed his name 
deeper into the hearts and his political ideas deeper into the 
minds of men than any other man of whom history his pre- 
served an authentic record—these men, antagonists, competi- 
tors, and enemies in their lives: antagonists, competitors, and 
enemies in history and even in their graves—they agreed that gold 
and silver both should constitute the unit of our coinage. It 
must have been plain indeed to induce those two bitter rivals 
and good haters toagree. An ignorant man—or even the dis- 
tinguished scholar from Maryland—is in pretty good intellectual 
company when with Thomas Jefferson, to say nothing of Alexan- 
der ton. [Applause.] 

Aye, more. I state here and now, without the fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that until unhallowed greed combined with 
prostituted ingenuity to discover new ways of despoiling the 
many for the benefit of the few, no Krons financier of any age 
or clime can be named who seriously advocated a single standard 
while on our side the roll callincludes all the eminent political 
economists who ever lived. [Applause.] 

Even Ernest Seyd repented of his sins and lived to become a 
bimetallist; but his disciples on this side the water, like Ephraim, 
are joined to their idol, and still stand by his discarded theory 
which is only another illustration of the truth that— 

Van evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred with their 


[Laughter.] 
THE DISEASE. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] likens our Uncle 
Samuel to a patient suffering from alcoholism, and prescribes 
the Gold Cure. That he is very sick is true, but Dr. Harter 
makes an incorrect diagnosis. e is suffering not from delirium 
tremens, but from nemia from poverty of the blood—from ina- 
nition—from a lack of the circulating medium. The gentleman's 
remedy for our uncle, who has been bled almost to death by the 
Shylocks for their pound of flesh, is to still further deplete the 
tottering and enfeebled old man by more bleeding. Like the 
horse leech’s daughter, he still cries in the dull ears of the illus- 
trious sufferer’ ‘‘Give!” “Give!” [Laughter.] He turns to the 
attending physicians and commands: ‘‘Whet your lance and 
plunge it into the old man’s jugular vein!” 

What this country needs is not Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic, but 
Dr. Bland’s Silver Cordial. [Applause.] ; 

THE PANIC AND ITS CAUSES. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who acknowl- 
edges that he is a Missourian by nativity, who is fortunate 
enough to be the president of a national bank, and who came to 
Congress by way of the East, draws a soul-harrowing and tear- 
compelling picture of the long-suffering and patriotic New York 
bankers standing in the breach after the manner of Leonidas at 
Thermopylæ and ‘‘holding up the financial system of the country 
by the neck.” [Laughter.] 

That is certainly a spectacle for men and angels. 

The trouble is that they have had the business of the country 
by the neck until they have choked the breath of life out of its 
body [applause and laughter] and until the consuming desire of 
the proni mass of the people is to break that same neck hold of 
Wall street. [Applause]. 

Speaking as one having authority, he 8 informs those 
who have the temerity to differ with him that they are advocat- 
ing “infernal rot,” gibbering idiocy,” rank, staring, stark 
insanity,” and the height of midsummer madness.” 

These are rather harsh charges to prefer against the repre- 
sentatives of great constituencies sent to this Hall to legislate 
for a free people because they have the courage and fidelity to 
stand here and contend for their rights, Lombard street, Wall 
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street and “the old lady of Threadneedle street” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

He 1 us that the monetary evolutio: processes 
which set in motion had evoluted every civilized nation ex- 
cept ours into the single gold standard, and would in a few days 

„evolute us into the same condition of ineffable felicity. [Laugh- 


ter. 

ow, I never was much of an evolutionist, and have always 
preferred Moses to Darwin; but after listening to the gentle- 
man’s speech, I believe more firmly in the Pentateuch than 
ever—for if the summum bonum—the chef-d’couvre—the ulti- 
mate result—the highest product of all the evolutionary pro- 
cess is a Wall street gold bug, then the evolutionary process has 
been of little benefit to the human race. [Great laughter.] 

According to his rather curious theory God Almighty—and 
not the Sherman law—is responsible for the condition that in- 
volves the globe to-day and is therefore presumably in favor of 
the gold standard. 

I have in my time witnessed divers attempts to unload many 
of the errors, sins, and follies of men upon the Creator; but to 
ask rational beings to believe that He is the author of the direful 
calamities now oppressing mankind, and that he is sponsor for 
the single gold standard is certainly taxing human credulity to 
its utmost limit. [a ppinnas:] In the absence of a revelation on 
the subject, and considering all the circumstantial evidence in 
the case, it looks as though He were on our side; because He is 
alwayson the right side. {Applauso.] And because in the begin- 
ning, in His infinite wisdom, He so distributed the precious metals 
throughout the world that after six thousand years of ceaseless hu- 
man endeavor the quantities of gold and silver in circulation are 
almost precisely the same. [Applause.] Is that a mere accident? 
or was not the omnipotentfinger of Almighty God visible initfrom 
the first? There is, there can be, but one answer. He created 
man and woman to go in pairs, and bade them Go forth, be fruit- 
ful, multiply and replenish the earth.“ With alacrity has that 
command been obeyed. [Laughter.] He also created silver and 
gold to go in pairs, and eent them forth onthe missionof pro 
gating, multiplying, and replenishing the business of the world. 

obly have they discharged that duty, and of them, as of the bride 
and bridegroom at the marriage altar, may it be appropriately 
said: ‘Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
. : 

ut we are dogmatically told that these metals which have been 
the faithful servants of humanity from atime whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary must now, after being law- 
fully wedded for sixty centuries, be divorced at the behest of 
England, the bully and freebooter among the nations of the earth. 

I beg gentlemen to remember that just so certainly as our 
mania for divorce between husband and wife issapping the foun- 
dations of our social and moral fabric, just so surely will the di- 
vorce of gold and silver sap the foundations of our business fab- 
ric and cause the temple of our e to topple to the dust. 
The gentleman assumes the role of prophet, and exhibits to us 
the happiness and glory in store for us if we vote with him, and 
the infamy and execration to which we are heirs if we vote as 
ourconstituents desire us to vote. Indeed, all the gentlemenon 
that side of the question indulge liberally in 5 85 hecies. They 
call to mind what Charles Dickens says of David Copperfield’s 
sitting night after night under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ recording predictions that never came to pass, prophe- 
cies that were never fulfilled, and explanations that were only 
meant to mystify.” [Laughter.] 

He tells us that the panic was brought about, not by reason of 
the Sherman law, but because the Anglo-Saxon race has over- 
done the business of production. But he offered no remedy for 
theevil. The Anglo-Saxons are an industrious, ambitious, thrifty 
stock; but what would he have them do—stop the plow in the 
furrow, the sickle in the swath, and the mill in its grinding? 
That is decidedly rough on people who want to work, who know 
how to work, and who find their chief delight in work in the 
sweet hope of making pleasant the lives of their children. 

But if the panic in the United States ischargeable to the over- 
production of Anglo-Saxons, how does ithappen that it came on 
first in the South American republics, where few Anglo-Saxons 
find an abiding place, and where Spanish-Americans constitute 
the bulk of the population? 

He draws a graphic picture of how the money kings of Lom- 
bard street in London will jeer and hoot at us when they 
read of the four prononse ratios and what he is pleased to 
term the omnibus in which all can ride. Let them jeer and hoot 
till the crack of doom. Ithank God my allegiance is not to the 
money changers of Lombard street, but to one hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand toiling freemen in the great State of 
Missouri. [Applause.] 

He professes himself an international bimetallist, and wants 


silver coinage postponed to a more convenient season, ignoring 
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the fact that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. He desires 


us to wait and follow England, France, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
all other countries; that is to say, that America, the richest 
nation under the sun, producing 28 per cent of all the gold and 
41 per cent of all the silver of the world, shall ee and 
meekly wait, cap in hand, till every eight by ten 1 and 
io e in Europe shall give her permission to lift up her 
usty voice in the business a on which the happiness and 
eee of all her people depend. The masses of the United 

tates—the men who produce the wealth and not the men who 
grow rich by levying tolls from wealth passing through their 
hands—do not love the practices or the practitioners of Lom- 
bard street. 

The day has surely come at last when this Republic should 
lead and not follow in the procession of the nations, and if that 
day has not already dawned may God speed it in its coming. 
More than one hundred and seventeen years ago this country. 
then a feeble infant, declared its political independence of all 
the world, and some people have the audacity to believe that 
she, having grown to colossal . should declare her 
financial independence and be free indeed. [Applaus.] 

And suppose that we completely remonetize and rehabilitate 
silver an Pariona cuts our commercial acquaintance—what 
then? It would inevitably give us control of the commerce of 
every silver-using 8 on the globe France, India, China, 
Mexico, the Central American States, and the Republics of South 
America—which would more than compensate us for the English 
trade. [Applause.] : 

Gentlemen talk as though Europe bought our wheat, corn, 

ork, cotton, and beef because they love us. That is not true. 

hoy are hungry and they must eat. They are naked and must 
be clothed. That is the reason they buy our stuff. [Applause.] 

The gentleman lauds Thomas H. Benton for facing his own 
party on a question of ratios in 1834, and prays for some other 
man to rise up in the Mississippi Valley and make himself great 
by imitating the heroic example of Old Bullion.” Thomas H. 
Benton wasa great man and formed one of the quadrilateral of the 
groatasi statesmen who have at any one time appeared together 

n the Senate of the United States. His splendid fame consti- 
tutes one of the most valued treasures of Missouri and of the Re- 

ublic. I hope some day to see his effigy in Statuary Hall, but 
t is not advisable for Representatives here to follow blindly his 
example in all things, unless they would enter the pathway 
which leads to political death. 

Virgil says, Facilis descensus averno—easy the road to destruc- 
tion—and so the haughty, belligerent, imperious Benton found 
it to his everlasting undoing. The awful catastrophe of his ca- 
reer should be a warning to all who hear me this moment. In 
an hour fatal to his success he peremptorily refused to obey the 
instructions of the Missouri Legislature as to his vote on a cer- 
tain vital measure pending in Congress, and he fell, like Lucifer, 
never to hope again. I have no sort of doubt that if the de- 
parted dead take cognizance of the affairs of this lower world, 
and Benton could speak to us this day, his advice to Repre- 
sentatives would be, Stand by your constituents—voxr populi, vow 
Dei the voice of the people is the voice of God.“ [Applause.] 

This panic is a monstrous crime against the prosperity and 
happiness of the American people. 5 It is purely 
fletitious— absolutely without foundation, except for the insa- 
tiable greed of the men who have planned and manipulated it to 
fill their coffers with ill-gotten gains. They have overdone the 
thing. They wanted a scare and squeeze to accomplish their 
nefarious purposes; but they did not want it to assume its pres- 
ent proportions. They started it, but they could not guide it. 
They sowed the wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind. They 
have realized the truth of the old dictum that wicked inventions 
sometimes return to plague the inventors. They are in the con- 
dition of the philosopher who took a few pieces of wood, leather, 
and iron and made him a devil, and after he had made him dis- 
covered that the devil controlled him, instead of his controlling 
the devil. [Laughter.] i 


WHY THE WEST WANTS SILVER, 


The people of the West want silver money at the old ratio of 
16 to I [applause], because they want more money; and they 
want more money because they need itin their business and in 
the development of their illimitable resources. 

Thereisnot enough goldin the world to furnish money enough 
for its necessities. PTET DOIS admits that. You must use sil- 
ver or some substitute. You can not get around it, 

All the political economists are agreed that the prosperous 
condition of acountry is where the volume of currency is građu- 
ally increasing, and that where the volume of money is either 
stationary or decreasing, business stagnates and the wheels of 
progress cease to revolve. 


of the 


Europe. * 
om into which money begins to dow in greater abundance than 
merly, everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life, he mer- 
chant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and 
skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow with more alacrity and at- 
tention. * + * It is of no manner of consequence with to the 
domestic ha ess of astato whether money bein ter or less quantity. 


grea 
good of the magist: nsis in K it, if possibi 
an peni pred . — thas. TOORID ha core eee Kot . — 
in the nation and increases the stock of labor, in which consists all real 
er and riches. A nation whose money decreases is actually at that 
weaker and more miserable than another nation which possesses no 
more money, but is on the increasing hand. 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in a report 
to Congress, dated February 12, 1820, says: 

All intelligent writers on currency apres that when it is decreasing in 
amount, poverty and misery must prevail. 

Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report to the United States Senate 
in 1852, says: 

Of all the great effects ced upon human society the discovery of 
America, there were probably none so marked as those ht about by 
the great influx of the precious metals from the New World to the Old. Eu- 
ropean industry had been declining under the decreasing stock of the pre- 
cious metais and an appreciating standard of values; human ulty crew 
dull under the poretrsing ces of declining profits, and capital ab- 
sorbed nearly all that should have been divided between it and labor. 

But an increase of the precious metals, in such quantity as to check this 
tendency, operated as anew motive power to the mach of commerce, 
Production was stimulated by finding the advantages of a change in the 
standard on its side. Instead of being repressed by having to pay more than 
it stipulated for the use of capital. it was stimulated ut paying less. Capi- 

benefited, for new demands were crea for it by the new 

neral movement in industrial pursuits had developed; so if 

it lost a little by the change in the standard, it gained much more in the 

greater demand for its use, which added to its capacity for reproduction and 
to its real value. 

The mischief would be t, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but 
one of the meee met as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would din h the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction. 
the other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 
enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race, 

I could pile up authorities for a week; but they are all to the 
same effect and these must suffice. 

he 4 will we not accept the conclusions of men who have 
probed financial problems to the bottom? It is said that experi- 
ence is a dear school, but that fools will learn in no other. 

Gentlemen on the other side admit that there is not enough 
money in the country, for they rejoice with us that gold is now 
returning to this country; they try to make us believe that the 
annual output of gold available for coinage is constantly increas- 
ing, and e Srp us to join them in | grace, larg authorizing the 
national banks to issue bills up to the full limit of the par value 
of the bonds on deposit. 

The first source of increase which they suggest—the return of 
gold from abroad—may or may not be permanent; the second 
source of increase, the growing annual output of gold available 
for coinage, is without basisof fact, as conclusively demonstrated 
by the gentleman from Utah last Saturday; and as to the third 
source of increase—the leave to the national banks to issue more 
bills—we are not particularly enamored of the idea of placing 
ourselves absolutely at the mercy of the national banks and giv- 
them pomor to expand and contract the volume of the currency 
at will. [Applause.] 

And at best this proffered increase of the national bank cir- 
culation is a delusion and a snare, because it is a historic fact 
known of all men that they will not issue notes up to the 90 per 
cent limit as they can now do under the present law. 

These gentlemen stand here day after day and assert that no- 
body wants silver money, and that nobody will haveit. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The people take it; the people 
use it; the people love it. All that ever was the matter with 
silver is that people could not get enough of it. [Applause.] 
A silver dollar buy as much of the necessaries or luxuries 
of life as a gold or paper dollar, and if it had been fairly treated 
by the Secretaries of the Treasury it would be s day at 
par, and even above par, as it was in 1873. Give us unlimited 
coinage of silver even at the old ratio of 16 to 1 and it will at 
once jump to its old position, side by side with gold. If 
France, with a much smaller population, territory, and busi- 
ness than we have, cansustain and uphold seven hundred mil- 
lions in silver at the ratio of 15} to 1, certainly, with our grow- 
in ulation, with our expanding business, with our unde- 
ve territory, we can maintain at the ratio of 16 to 1 all the 
silver we are likely to have. 


THE CRIME OF 1873. 
The naen of silver can be briefly told. From the days when 
Abraham fed his flocks and herds on the plains of Palestine gold 


and silver both had been the money of commerce and of civiliza- 
tion until 1873, when the silver dollar was surreptitiously struck 
from the coinage of the country by legislative legerdemain, by 
a Machiavelian trick, by a confidence game that would put to 
blush the boldest three-card monte man upon the plains, by a 


species of juggling that would cause the most expert Japanese 
artist to turn green with envy. [Laughter. 
From that day to this there has been nothing bat trouble, tur- 


moil, vexation of 
money question. 
dues. 

That was the most astounding piece of legislation ever en- 
acted in any civilized country since the morning stars first sing 
together. So farasc.nnow be ascertained, nobody demunded it, 
and only a small and select coterie knew that the silver dollar 
was demonetized until some months after the fell deed had been 
accomplished. Such men as Allen G. Thurman, James G. 
Blaine, WILLIAM M. STEWART, James A. Garfield, DANIEL W. 
VOORHEES, William D. Kelley, Ulysses S. Grant, and others of 
high character must be believed when they solemnly asseverate 
that they did not know that that infamous bill, with the inno- 
cent title of ‘‘ Regulating the Mint,” struck down one-half the 
money of the world. 

To this day no man has ever given a cogent or satisfactory rea- 
son for that unparalleled act of confiscation—for that is pre- 
cisely what it was—bald, heartless, wicked confiscation; for, let 
it never be forgotten that at the identical moment when that bill 
was passed the silver bullion in a silver dollar was worth 103 
cents in gold. [Applause.] 

It was not a“ dishonest dollar“ then, it was nota “ fiat dollar” 
then, it was not a ‘‘60-cent dollar” then, as the gentlemen 
claim it is now. Pass a law to put it back where the conspirators 
of 1873 found it, and it will rise to par again, and constitute the 

e people in every crisis of 


7 —— crimination and recrimination on the 
here never will be until the people get their 


mainstay of the Government and t 
their fate. 

True, silver has apparently gone down since then, but every- 
thing else that our farmers have to sell has gone down with it, 
In 1872 wheat sold at $1.47 
50 cents per bushel. 
of the sad, sad story: 


per bushel, and now it sells at about 
And the following table tells the remainder 


* 

$1, 32 13 81.11 

1.29 07 -ot 

4 1.27 .86 -06 

0 1.24 87 9.9 9 

1.24 91 115 -89 9.5 * 
1.17 8 1.20 .85 9.8 -33 
1.34 11,1 1.15 90 9.9 -98 
1.07 9.9 1,12 -83 10.1 1.04 
1.25 11.5 1.14 85 10.0 -9 
1.11 11.4 1.13 80 8.7 80 
1.10 11.4 1.13 5⁰ 7.2 7⁵ 


All other farm products have 
proportion. Whatever the farmer has sold he had to sell in the 


gone down in about the same 


open markets of the world in competition with the pauper labor 
0 W Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, and whatever 
he bought he was compelled to buy at prices fixed at abnormally 
high figures by our stuke-and-rider tariff. No wonder he is dis- 
contented, disconsolate, and determined to find a remedy. 

But, as amatter of truth, has silver actually fallen, or has gold 
been forced up to a premium by skillful manipulation? Unques- 
tionably it is the latter, for every product of farm, mine, shop, 
or factory that has been unaided by friendly class legislation has 
kept pace with silver, and the bullion in a silver dollar will pur- 
chase as much of almost anything as it would when it was dis 
honored in 1873. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] asked the other day, 
t What about pork?” I think I can answer that. A yearortwo 
ago, as gentlemen from Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, and Missouri 
will bear me witness, the corn crop was such s failure through- 
out all the corn States that the farmers had little or nothing on 
which to winter their swine, and they shipped nearly all their 
hogs, including even their breeding stock, whether fat or not, to 
market, and ever since the country has been decidedly short on 
hogs. That is all there is of the exception to the rule of down- 
ward prices, so far as hogs are concerned, and which the gen- 
tleman paraded here as an nt to prove that silver had 
lost its purchasing power. But let him make a note of the fact 
that a silver dollar will buy as much pork as a gold dollar any 
day in the week. 

‘Thedemonetization of silver helped cae . own- 
ing Government funds, and it injured everybody else. 

The act of 1873 produced incalculable bankruptcy, suffering 
and sorrow throughout the land—particularly in agricultural 
States. The people were aghast at the sudden and awful ruin 
which so unexpectedly came upon them. 

For example, a man who owned $25,000 worth of property and 
owed $10,000 on it and was therefore worth $15,000, went to bed 
at night happy in the belief that he was comfortably fixed finan- 
cially and awoke next morning to find himself a pauper—for so 
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grent had been the fall in pias that his $25,000 worth of prop- |' 


erty when sold under the hammer would not bring enough to 
pay the ten thousand of his debt. 8 

n of thousands of as honest and industrious men as 
ever lived found themselves be and their wives and chil- 
dren homeless and shelterless by the most diabolical act ever 
placed uponastatute book. And though twenty long, wearisome 
years have rolled over their heads since then, tens of thousands. 
of them suffer from it yet, and will continue to suffer from it 
until they are placed er the sod. 

The wasting by fire and sword of the Palatinate, the black 
ruin wrought by the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, the de- 
vastation of the Napoleonic campaigns, the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, the seven years’ war which the mighty Frederick 
waged ag inst all Europe in arms for the possession. of Silesia, 
the Crusades for the rage ag of the Holy Sepulchre, the wars 
in which Marlborough broke the power of Louis XIV- none of 
these singly, nor all of these combined, caused as much loss of 
property and entailed! as much suffering on the children of Adam 
asthe erima of 1873. It laid its paralyzing hand on every human 
e eee eatin: whole civilized world who was not ssed. 
of a fixed income or ho was not loaded down with eee 
government securities. 3 

There has been no era of genuine: prosperity in this courtry 
since. The Bland act helped a little, and the energy of the 
American people, being unconquerable, has sometimes forced a 
seeming prosperity; but the trend of prices has. been constantly 
downward, which, according to all political economists, is an in- 
fallible sign of the sinking fortunes of a nation; and there will 
never be any substantial, permanent prosperity in this country 
until the people are furnished. a volume of money adequate to 
their commercial wants, growing with our growth, increasing 
with our population. 

An old legend ran: 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world. 

To this poetic prophesy, long since fulfilled, I willaddinsober 
prose: When the American farmer is impoverished and the 
American laborer can not find remunerative employment, the 
very ony of the Republie is, being sucked from its veins.” 

ause, 

Pere the hammer fell. 

On motion of Mr. BRYAN, Mr. CLARK’s time was indefi- 
nitely extended. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the gentleman and the House. 

WHO ARE THE REPUDIATORS? 

The gentlemen of the single gold standard melt and dissolve 
in tears when they consider the bare possibility of bondholders 
being paid in what they flippantly denounce as: the 50-cent 
ollar; but they have no . — of compassion for those who, if 
the single standard prevails, will be compelled virtually to pay 
two dollars for every one which they promised to pay. 

The truth is that we are advocating honesty and justice, and 
they are advocating rank injustise and extortion committed un- 
der the of law. [Applause.] 

They declaim grandiloguently abont upholding national honor 
and about the sanctity of contracts. They charge us with being 
repudiutionists, Now, who repudiated the contract, the bond- 
holders.ov the people? What was the contract? How was it 
nominated in the bond? It was expressly provided that they 
should be paid in “lawful money”—which meant gold, silver, or 
paper; and this was just, for theirowners paid for them in paper 
money worth 40 cents on the dollar. Then, after the war was 
over, and they had the bonds securely locked up, under the pretext 
of ‘strengthening the public credit”—that is the way Nae put 
it—not of ‘‘ strengthening the bank account of the bondholders” 

aughter], which is the way it ought to have been put—they 

duced a supple Congress to repudiate the contract with the 
people and to make the bonds payable incoin. That was step 
number ene to rob. the people. That was bad enough in all con- 
science sake. But worse was to follow. They by fraud induced 
Congress to pass the act of 1873 SAT oper silver, thereby 
1 in coin mean payment in gold. 

Again, Lask who broke faith? Who repudiated the contract? 
The poops or the bondholders? 

What was the result of these changes? It meant that it took 
from the people in way of taxes two horses, two cows, two sheep, 
two hogs, two bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, or flax, where 
one wus taken before; it meant two blows of the axe, maul, 
sledge hammer, or pick where one sufficed before; it meant two 
drops of sweat wrung from the brow of labor where there was 
one before; it meant less food, fewer clothes, less time for study, 
poorer shelter, less leisure, and less enjoyment to every man, 
woman, and child in this broad land who works for a living. 
[Applause.] 


It means that after the people have been taxed: nearly to death 
for thirty yeurs to pay the public debt, and after paying two- 
ee it, {hey eager y awa more of it an: ie did ee 

y began to pay it. It is only a repetition of the story o 
Sybilline books. : 

Solomon says: 

There are three things ver satisf things 
It is enough: the grave; an the Tamed. wine Mee art thatis note alled 
with water; and the fire that saith not, It is enough. 

If he were writing his Proverbs now he could add a fifth thing 
that is never satisfied the holder of American bonds, 

If we obey their behests and enact the additional legislation, in 
a hundred years the people will be reduced to.the wretched con- 
dition of Russian serfs or Mexican peons, and the bondholders 
will have all the money, in the country; for, as old Jim Craig, of 
St. Joe, was wont to say: When a dollar goes down into their 
capacious pockets the eagle on it sings, ‘Farewell, vain world, 
Im going home!’” [Laughter and applause.] 

The national. banks are heard here and get what they want. 
The tariff barons are heard here and get what they want. 
self-constituted and multiform boards of trade are heard here 
and get what they want. The bondholders are heard here and 
get what they want. The great corporations are heard here and 
get what they want. The Army and Navy are heard here and 
get what they want. The subsidized steamship mail companies 
are here and get what they want. These can always offer 
a reason which carries instantconviction with it. But when the 
farmers of the country, through their representatives, prefer 
a request that they be not totally ruined, they are told to work 
more and talk less. When millions of honest laborers ask Con- 
gress to so order things as to give them the poor privilege ef 
having a chance to toil, they are denounced as tramps vaga- 
bonds. [Applause.] 

For thirty-two years the legislation of this country appears to 
have had one end in view—that of building apa moneyed aris- 
tocracy, the very danger which the fathers of the Republic fore- 
saw, against. which they warned us, and from whic 
thought, he had saved the country, when he abolished the law 
of primogeniture. This course bodes no good to the Republic, 
Truly did Goldsmith say: 


But a bold 8 their country's pride. 
When once destroy'd, 


AS TO POPULAR DELUSIONS, 


We have during this debate heard many sneers at “popular 
delusions.” The single standard advocates roll that phruse as 
a delicious morsel under their tongues. They may learn to feel 
the power of popular fury. 

At the beginning of the French revolution the people sent up 
acry for bre:d that has sounded down the ages. An upstart 
aristocrat responded: “Let the people eat grass!” Then came 
the dies irae—the day of wrath—at whose awful scenes the world 
still shudders. May a merciful God lead us into more pacific 
and prosperous, paths ! fp iause.] 

“Popular delusions !’ ose are sonorous words. We are 
8 told 5 single-standard gold men that the people 

o not know what is the matter with them, can not understand 
what is destroying them, donot know what they want, and must 
rely for information entirely upon the leaders of the other side. 
That would certainly be repeating the aucientand futile perform- 
ance of going to a goat's house for wool. 

Now, the average American citizen may not be much of a 
litical economist or logician. He may not knew a syllogism 
when he sees it, and cau not, in technical terms, Seng a 
major premise from a minor; but nevertheless, in hisown homely 
way, he reasons a great deal more than he gets credit for. He 
knows when he is hurt and when his business is crippled. [Ap- 
plause.] He understands that when, after toiling 5 hours 
a day through summer's heat and winter's cold, and after prac- 


tising the severest economy, he can not at the end of the year 
make buckle and tongue meet, there is something radically 
wrong and that.“ something is rotten in the state of Denmark.” 


He be afflicted with popular delusions,” but when he can 
not, in 3, sell for 850 per acre a farm which in 1872 cost him 
$100 per acre, he will search for the authors of that unpleasant 
ADE and punish them when found. His weapon is the 

ot, which, in the hands of resolute men, is. more effective 
than shot and shell and 7 big guas. [Appana] 

And it is the toilers of tħe country—the mers, the me- 
chanics, the merchants, the shopkeepers, the wage earners— 
rather than the boards of trade that finally make up the sum 
total of that public opinion against whose oe AER 
the gentleman from New York warned us last Sai ~ 
bulk of the people are not much in the habit of 8 


Jefferson 
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Congress, but they are much in the habit of 
voting. Applaus.] 

The leaders in the cities express their opinions through the 
metropolitan press by resolutions of all sorts of boards and b 
pamphlets ore. e great body of the people, the wealt 
creators, are not heard from in any such way; but as certain as 
God reigns in heaven, they will discover a way to make their 
voice penetrate even to this Hall. 

“Let the people eat a * quoth the pampered lackey of 
Louis XVI, who lost his head upon the block. 

The people be damned!“ shouts William H. Vanderbilt, whose 
father laid the foundations of a more than princely fortune by 
selling root beer at 3 cents per glass. 

‘t Popular delusions!” exclaims the gentleman from Tennessee, 
whose sudden conversion eclipses that of Saul of Tarsus, as he 
journeyed down from Jerusalem to Damascus. [Laughter and 


applause. 

Bier against these ejaculations I would place for our instruction 
the words of the foremost man of all this world. Onacelebrated 
occasion Queen Victoria thought to overawe William E. Glad- 
stone by saying: Do you know who Iam? Iam the Queen of 
England!” To which the great commoner answered: Madam, 
do you know who lam? Iam the people of England!” [Ap- 


use.] 
j No wonder he is universally known as the Grand Old Man. 

If gentlemen do not believe that the people have opinions and 
know how to make them effective, let them recall the conse- 
15 of the act of 1873 and the financial crash which it pre- 
cipitated. 

he first political fruit was the election of William Allen to 
the governorship of Ohio in 1873—the first Democratic gov- 
ernor that Ohio had had since 1853. The resurrection of one 
from the dead would not have astonished the country more. So 
unexpected was it—so utterly impossible did it seem of perform- 
ance—that the morning after the election all the Cincinnati pa- 
pers announced in aperfunctory sort of way that Governor Noyes 
and the entire Republican ticket were elected by the usual ma- 
jorities; but when the rural districts were heard from, Old 

il,” as his followers loved to call him, was found to have won 
the great handicap by a length. 

Then followed the tidal wave of 1874, which sent a Democratic 
majority to this House, which landed Michael Kerr, of Indiana, 
in the chair where you now sit, Mr. Speaker, and which for the 
first time in a generation gave Massachusetts a Democratic 
chief magistrate. 

Then, in 1876, came the election of Samuel J. Tilden to the 
Presidency; twice since then Mr. Cleveland has been sent to 
the White House; and finally, after the lapse of thirty-four 

ears, we have an Administration Democratic in all its branches. 
fA lause.] 

xh these things found their mainspring in the protest of the 
people against the unpardonable sin of 1873. 

In addition to these, the country has witnessed the rise and 
fall of the Greenback party, which was nothing more than an 
extreme protest against the foul performance of 1873. 

We behold to-day another extreme protestin the Populist party, 
which at the last election polled a million votes, which returned 
eleven Representatives to this House, which sent four United 
States Senators to the other end of the Capitol, and which stands 
here, vigilant, alert, courageous, and aggressive, ready to take 
advantage of any blunder we may make. 

The ‘‘pitiless pelting” of public opinion has been doing its 

rfect work, and will continue to do it until the wrong of 1873 

completely righted. 

We have been repeatedly told by the single-standard men that 
this Congress has a golden 5 Verily, verily, it has. 
I thank them for that word. I profess myself an opportunist. 
One of the best beloved of my teachers was forever repeating to 
his pupils: Carpe diem—seize the day!” This Congress has 
the opportunity to redeem the pledges solemnly made to the 
poe le, thereby placing the country upon the broad highway to 

ting prosperity and of preserving Democratic honor bright as 
the spear of Achilles or the plowshare of Cincinnatus. 

The great Irish orator, Charles Stewart Parnell, once said: 

Opportunity is a horse, saddled and bridled, which stops at each man's 
threshold once in a lifetime. Be y, mount, and he carries you on to 
success and honor. Pause but a moment, he is gone, and the clatter of his 
iron hoofs, echoing down the corridors of time, will forever remind you of 
what you have lost. 

My Democratic brethren, the magnificent silver-white steed 
stands pawing impatiently at our gates. Let us vault into the 
saddle and ride him into the realm of unfailing prosperity amid 
the benedictions of a grateful people. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. McLAURIN. The hour is now so late that I do not think 
it would be proper to have another speech to-night. I move, 


thinking and of 


therefore, that the House adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 21, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
Tae Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
> MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am e from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the resolution of the Senate to print 6,000 copies of Herschell’s 
Report on the Coinage of Silver in India. 

e me e also communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. William Mutchler, late a Represent- 
ative fřom the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of R. A. Vance, of Cross Tim- 
bers, Mo., praying for the submission to the States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution 8 that gold and silver dollars 
shall be made of equal value as legal tender; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of W. L. Folsom, of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation providing 
fenders on wheels of railway cars; which was referred to thé 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, PLATT. I pape a petition of citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., Praying for the construction of a public building in that 
city. bill for that purpose has already been introduced and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 1 
move that the petition be referred to that committee to accom- 
pany the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Boston (Mass.) Hard- 
ware Association and the petition of T. H. Buck & Co. and 14 
other citizens of Chelsea, Mass., praying for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which. 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a large number of petitions of 
business men of Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the resolutions 
of the Trades League of Philadelphia, praying for the immedi- 
ate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man law, I move that the petitions be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Grocers and Im- 
porters’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Corry (Pa.) Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law unless provision is made for the free and 
unlimited coinage of American silver; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I presenta petition, somewhat out of the usual 
order but yet 5 coming from a body of men in 
the State of Illinois. e ages of the petitioners are here given. 
There are 85 persons whose names are on the petition and their 
ages range from 19 to76; I should think the average is about 40 
years. If the Senate will permit me, as the petition is quite 
brief, I will read it: 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your petitioners, citizens of Pleasant Ridge, Dongas County, III., and vi- 
cinity, are opposed to our present financial laws, and petition your honora- 
ble body to revise them. lease hear us: Weare opposed to the issue of an; 
more interest-paying bonds; we demand gold, silver, and paper money issu 
by the Government, and a sufficient amount for the best interests of the 
Government; gold to bea legal tender to amount of $300, after that 1 per 
cent discount; silver to be a legal tender to amount of $50, after that 1 per 
cent discount; paper money to be a legal tender for all debts in the United 
States. (If gold-worshippers want gold, let them buy it.) We demand a 
revenue and tax on all wealth to share the burden of expenses of the Gov- 
ernment: we indorse our honorable ex-Presidents—Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln—as honestadvisors; we advise a mark 
to be put on all traitors that are opposes to honest and just laws, and have 
them to take warning before it is late. 


Then follow the subscribers’ names, their occupations, and their 
ages. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a memorial of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
of Cherokee County, Kansus, and a memorial of citizens of Mar- 
shall County, Minnesota, remonstrating N the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law, unless a bill is passed providing 


1893. 


for the free coinage of silver. I move that the memorials bere- 
ferred to the Committee on ce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition from a number of farmers 
who are engaged in the business of growing beets to be used in 
the manufacture of sugar. The petitioners reside at Anaheim, in 
Orange County, in the State of California. As the petition re- 
lates to so important a subject in connection with new in- 
dustry, and there are just two es of it, I ask that the Secre- 
tary may be permitted to read it, and then that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MORRILL. The rule about petitions is that a brief state- 
ment shall be made, and I think that nothing more is expected 
in any case. I therefore object to the reading of the petition be- 
cause it would go into the RD and occupy a large space. 

Mr.PEFFER. Idid not understand the remark of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection on the part of 
the Senator from Vermont to the reading of the petition. 

Mr. PEFFER. My request is that it be read, not that it shall 
go into the RECORD. 

Mr, HARRIS. Everything goes into the RECORD that is read 
from the Clerk’s desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands, 

Mr. HARRIS. The objection is fatal to the Senator's request. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let the petition be printed as a docu- 
ment, without reading. I want it in print for the information 
of Senators. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not object to its being printed asa docu- 
ment. 

Mr. PEFFER. It contains some very valuable information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the pe- 
tition will be printed as a document, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, Ill., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
1 silver law; which was referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Fernandina (Fla.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the speedy repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the immediate repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law, and providing for the use of both gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country, and also praying for such 
legislation as will insure the parity of the two metals at all 
times; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented petitions of citizens of Seattle and of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Tacoma and Everett, in the State 
of Washington, praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DUBOIS presented a memorial of the Shoshone Assem- 
bly, No. 3810, Knights of Labor, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of a law 2 for the coinage of silver at a ratio to 
gold of less than 16 to, 1; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. ; 

Mr. ALLEN presented penne of the State committee of the 
People’s party of Wyoming, and of the People’s party county 
central committee of Hall County, Neb., praying for the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of 44 citizens of 
Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the immediate repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POWER presented a petition of citizens of Cold Springs, 
Mont., and vicinity, praying that the Sherman law be not re- 
pealed unless a free-coinage bill be passed; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented two memorials of citizens of Grant 
County, S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL. I present a communication from the Jacksonville 
Board of Trade, of Florida, reciting thatthe board has passed a 
resolution requesting Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to vote for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law, and to support such measures as 
will enable the people of this country to use both gold and sil- 
ver as the standard morey of the country, and the coinage of 
both gold andsilver without discrimination against either metal. 
I move that the paper be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was to., 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented a memorial of Pomona 
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Grange, of Mulino, Oregon, remonstrating against the re of 
the so-called Sherman silver law unless a law providing for the 
free coinage of silver be enacted in lieu thereof; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Richmond, 
Ind., praying for the extended use of silver as money; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Texas, 
remonstrating against the repeal of theso-called Sherman silver 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Texas, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART presented memorials of citizens of Scranton 
City, Iowa; of citizens of Missouri; of citizens of Cass County, 
Iowa; of citizens of Scio, N. Y.; of the Transmississippi Com- 
mercial Congress of Ogden, Utah; of citizens of Austin, Nev.; 
of the Silver Club of Tuscarora, Nev.; of the Silver League of 
Mason Valley, Nev.; and of citizens of Osceola, Nev., remon- 
strating against the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law, and praying for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the common council of Eau 
Claire, Wis., praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called 
dag silver law; which was referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. ALLISON. I notice that all these petitions are referred 
to the Committee on Finance. I suggest that that committee 
has already reported upon the subject of the petitions, and it 
seems to me, as the matter is now pending in the Senate, the pe- 
titions ought to lie on the table. I have no wish about it, but 
simply make the suggestion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Th; petitions ought to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON. They ought to lie on the table, so that the 
Senate may have access to them, if it so desires, in the debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. A 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 594) to provide for the 
5 of a site for, and the erection of, a public building at 
akland, in the State of California; which was read twice by its 
Kao, = referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
rounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce a bill as a substitute for the bill 
(S.453) reported by the Committee on Finance, to provide for 
the issue of circulating notes to national banks. I ask that it 
may be read and lie on the table for action when the bill reported 
by the committee is taken up. 

The bill (S. 595) to provide for the immediate issue and circu- 
lation of Treasury notes was read the first time by its title and 
5 second time at length, and ordered to lie on the table; as fol- 

OWS: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to cause to be prepared immediately Treasury 
notes to the amount of $250.000,000, said notes to be in form, dimensions, 
and general appearance similar to those which have been prepared under 
the rene of the act of July 14, 1890; they shall be of the denominations 
$1, $2, 85. $10, and #20, one-fifth part in value of the total issue to be in each 
of said denominations; they shall be made parson in lawful money; they 
shall be received by the Government of the United States and the officers 
thereof for taxes and all public dues, and they shall be lawful money and 


legal tender, at their face value, in payment of debts to any amount whatever. 
Seo. 2. Said notes shall be printed on paper of the same character, quality, 


and grade as that now used for United States notes; they shall be ne a 

in accordance with laws, rules, and regulations now in favor applicable to 
such work, and as fast as they are ready for delivery they shall be de ted 
inthe Treasury and treated as so much available cash, and they s be 


paid out the same as other public moneys. ` 

SEC. 3. When 7 4 of said notes are received in the Treasury in the course 
of business, they shall be reissued, and thus kept in circulation. 

SEC. 4, This act shall take effect immediately after its passage. 


Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 596) for the establishment of 
alight and fog signal station near Butler Flats, New Bedford, 
Mass.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 597) for the relief, of the 
legal representatives and devisees of James W. Schaumburg; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 598) to authorize the erection 
of post-office buildings, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 599) for the relief of the 
residuary legatees of Mark Davis, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 600) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Tacoma, in the State of 
Washington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, : 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 601) providing for the erection ofa 
ublic building at the city of 8 in the State of Wash- 
by its ti 


ton; which was read twice „and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 602) to extend to Alaska the benefit 
of the laws encouraging in the several States and Territories in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanic arts; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 603) providing for the manufac- 
ture of steel high-power rifled guns, under the designs of R. J. 
Gatling, for coast defenses; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 604) for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the coast defenses; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 605) for the relief of J. M. Lyon; 
which was read twice by its title, andreferred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

A bill (S. 606) establishing a ship channel in the Columbia 
River near Vancouver, Wash.; 

A bill (S. 607) to increase the number of light-house districts, 
and for ype fyi ape and 

A bill (S. 608) to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to inspectors of hullsand boilers. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands: 

A bill (S. 609) to provide for the survey of public lands in the 
State of Washington; 

A bill (S. 610) granting to the State of Washington certain 
lands therein situated for the purpose of fish hatchery; 

A bill (S. 611) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
serve from public sale or entry certain lands within the States 
admitted under act of Congress of February 22, 1889; 

A bill (S. 612) authorizing citizens of that part of the State of 
Washington eastward of the Columbia River to fell and remove 
timber on the public domain for mining and domestic purposes; 

A bill (S. 613) granting to the county of Clallam, State of Wash- 
ington, certain public lands in trust, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 614) for the relief of John C. Smith, Milton Evans, 
and others; 

A bill (S. 615) to confirm title to eighty acres of land in the 
State of Washington to Jesse W. Finch and his grantees; 

A bill (S. 616) for the relief of David Dealy and Moses Younkin; 

A bill 8. 617) for the relief of the purchasers from the United 
States of land in even-numbered sections within the forfeited 


portions of railroad grants; 
A bill (S. 618) to confirm title to certain lands in the State of 
bate bill S. 615) gran og to the State of Washington 5 t 
(S. i e State of Was n r cen 
of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands in that Stato. 
Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 


A bill (S. 620) granting an increase of pension to Eddie Powers; 
A bill (S. 621) to increase the pension of Cyrus J. Van Laning- 
A 
A 


bill (S. 622) for the relief of James J. Wheeler; 
bill (S. 623) to increase the ion of Benjamin Brink; 
A bill (S. 624) granting a pension to Lizzie Wright Owen; 
1 bill (S. 625) granting a pension to Ida Button and May 
utton; 
A bill (S. 626) granting a pension to Jasper N. Warren; 
A bill (S. 627) for the relief of William R. Munroe; 
— 70 1 (S. 628) granting an increase of pension to James R. 


A bill (S. 629) for the increase of pension of Farnham J. East- 


man; 

A bill (S. 630) granti 

A bill (S. 631) grant 
Brown; and 
ee 1 (S. 632) granting an increase of pension to Augustus T. 

intler. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 633) for the relief of Emile B. Weishaar; 

A bill (S. 634) granting a right of way across the Scarboro 
rama military reservation to the Ilwaco Railway and Navigation 

mpany; 

A bill 8. 635) for the relief of Louis B. Kopp; 

A bill (S. 636) granting the use of certain lands in Wallawalla 


arrears of pension to P. Q. Healy; 
an increase of pension to John C. 


County, State of Washington, to the city of Wallawalla, for 
the timer of a public park; 

A bill (S. 637) making appropriation for the improvement of 
the military reservation known as Fort Wallawalla, in the State 
of Washington; and 

A bill (S. 638) to provide for the construction of a wagon road 
through the military reservation of Fort Canby, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 639) for the relief of Thomas J. Miller, of the State 
of Washington; 3 

A bill (S. 640) for the relief of Henry L. Tilton and Isaac S. 
Kaufman; 8 

A bill (S. 641) for the relief of Thomas Wright; and 

A bill (S. 642) for the relief of George A. Burnes. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs: 

A bill (S. 643) to grant to the Seattle, Tacoma and Courtland 
Railway Com a right of way through the Puyallup Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Washington; 

A pill (S. 644) to ratify and confirm agreement between the 
Puyallup Indians and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
for a right of way through tho Puyallup Indian Reservation; 

A bill (S. 645) to give the consent of Congress to the removal 
by the Legislature of the State of Washington of the restrictions 
1 75 the power of alienation of their lands by the Puyallup In- 

ians; 

A bill (S. 646) for the relief of John O’Keane, of the State of 
Washington; and 

A bill (S. 647) for the relief of Robert Williams, sergeant of 
ordnance, United States Army. 

Mr.GALLINGER (by pret introduced a bill (S. 648) for the 
reliefof Maj. William M. Maynadier, a paymaster in the United 
States Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 649) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow and administratrix of the 
estate of John Holroyd, deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 650) for the relief of 
Frank Della Torre and Susan F. Della Torre, heirs of Peter Della 
Torre, deceased: which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 651) for the relief of George 
A. Norton; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 652) to authorize 
the purchase of a site for the Government Printing Office; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 653) to open certain parts of the 
Fort Jupiter military reservation, in the State of Florida, to 
entry under the homestead laws: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On the 8th of the present month 
I introduced a bill (S. 116) explanatory of anact entitled An act 
to settle certain accounts between the United States and the 
State of 1 and other States,“ and for other purposes. 
The purpose of the bill is to extend the provisions of that act to 
the State of California and all the States admitted into the 
Union since March 3, 1857. I find upon examination. however, 
that through some mistake the States of California, Wyoming, 
and Idaho were omitted from the bill. I now introduce a bi 
which I intend to take the place of Senate bill 116. 

The bill (S. 654) explanatory of an act entitled An act to set- 
tle certain accounts between the United States and the State of 
Mississippi and other States,” and for other pur 8, was read 
mow by its title, and referred to the Commitee on Public 

nds. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 655) to extend 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in the District of Colum- 
bia, and to regulate the proceedings before them; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 19) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to correct the military record of Capt. 
Edward Wheeler, Fifty-sixth New York Volunteers; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. i 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HUNTON it was 
Ordered, That 5 — a ae. the allowance 
of the District of per month for t 


the Commissioners 


umbia of ĝi, daily collection of 
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bage during the months of 
Se ar 1893, be withdrawn from the files of 
the District of Columbia, and referred to the said | 


INTERIOR WATER COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
owas referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of the construction in the immediate future, by the aid of the 
Government, of an interior coast line of water ways across the head of the 
: insula of Florida, along the coast from Florida to Hampton Roads, be- 

ween the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware, and through Cape Cod; for the 
purpose of securing the combined commercial and mieng advantages 
“which these avenues for merchant and naval vessels would afford. 


SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved, That there was no lawful election of a United Staves Senator 
from Kansas by the Joint Assembly which met on January 25, 1893; and that 
JOHN MARTIN is not entitled to a seat as Senator from the State of Kansas. 


PURCHASES OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary 
to furnish the Senate with a statement givi 
“ver bullion purchased under the act of J 14, 1490, during the month of 
July, 1893, together with the cost thereof; ‘the amount, date, and price of 
‘ouch purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also the aggregate amount of 
silver bullion offered for sale during the said month of July, the amount, 
date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person — Bes such offer. 


STATISTICS OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS, ETC. 


Mr. TELLER. I have received a communication from a statis- 
tician of this city, Frederick C. Waite, that I think is of sufficient 
importance to ask that it may be published asa document. Ido 
not care to ask that it go into the RECORD, which is cumbered 
with so many things, but I desire that it may be published as a 
document. It is a statement of the increase of indebtedness in 
the Uni ed States between 1880 and 1890. It occurs to me that 
it-has a very great bearing on the question which has come be- 
fore the Senate on the bank bill and the bill reported from the 
Committee on Finance a few days since. 

I should state that Lof course have not had an opportunity to 
go over all these statistics to ascertain whether they are en- 
tirely accurate or not. This gentleman was employed in the 
‘Census Office for sometime. He came to me with his facts and 
figures, and as far as I could I went over them, and I believe 
they are in the main accurate; and if they are thought not to be 
accurate, he is a gentleman of -sufficient character and standing 
that any Senator who.objects to the statement or who contests 
in any way its correctness will find a foeman worthy of his steel, 
I think, when Mr. Waite comes to defend his figures. He shows 
that the 8 indebtedness of the United States inoreased 
from 82.500, 000, 000 in 1880 to at least 86, 300, 000,000 in 1890. He 
shows that the total private indebtedness of the people of the 
United States has increased from $6,750,000,000 in 1880 to $19,- 
700,000,000 in 1890. Heshows that the railroad indebtedness in- 
rcreased from $2,292,000,000 in 1880 to $5,463,000,000 in 1892; and 
the gives various other statements bearing upon the questions 
under consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
‘Colorado a question about the paper. He wishes it printed as a 
document? 

Mr. TELLER. I wish it printed as a document, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May Lask whether it is a paper prepared 
by a private citizen containing statistics as to the amount of in- 
debtedness of the country? 

Mr. TELLER. It was prepared by 2 private citizen. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, can the Senator tell us from what 
sources this private citizen gets the information, whether he gets 
it from the permanent records of the Census Office or whether 
he has made 2 inquiries? 

Mr. TELLER. It is taken, with the exception of the use, 
perhaps, of Poor’s Railroad Manual, from the Census Office re- 
ports. While I suppose all those reports are to be had by Sena- 
tors, I know from my experience that only a very small percent- 
age of Senators will ever look to see What such a report contains. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand the Senator to szy that it is 
a statement prepired by astatistician of the United States or the 
United States statistician. Did the Senator state that? 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say he is an official of the United 
‘States. He hus been, but he is not now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He has been in Government employ ? 

„Mr. TELLER. Yes, before the recent change of administra- 


tion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator wishes the Senate to print 
this private compilation by this private citizen? 

Mr. TELLER. Task the Senste to do what we have been in 
the habit of doing when anything was thought of suffloient merit 


„June, July, August, and September of 
tthe Sens 


te. or Committee on 


the aggregate amount of sil- 


of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 


to preserve it, but not to print it in the RECORD, which I could 


readily do by reading it, wereI-so inclined. I thought it would 
e 


ncumber the RECORD, and I asked that it might be printed as 
a document. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly; Ido not object. Imerely wanted 
to understand exactly what the Sen tor is asking to have printed 
as a document, and I le rn that it is the statement of a private 
citizen and not.of a United States official. A 

Mr. TELLER. It is the statement of a private citizen, and if 
the Senator from New Hampshire thinks it is not correct I will 
guirantee that he will have full opportunity to raise objection 
to it. i 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itake the word of the Senator from Col- 
orado that it is correct; but that does not make it a document 
prepared by a statistician of the United States Government. 

Mr. TELLER. I have never stated that it was prepured by a 
statistician of the United States Government. That is the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If it will throw any light on the question 
under consideration it certainly ought to . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
paper as a document? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to its being printed; I rather 
think it ought to be printed; but I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he is in possession of information as to the con- 
dition of the report made by the Superintendent of the ‘Census 
on this subject. I remember that we appropriated a million and 
a half or two million dollars for the purpose of securing accurate 
Statistics as respects the morgage debtedness in the United 
States. It seems to me that would be a valuable contribution to 
the debate we are about to have, and if it is not already printed 
I hope some means will be taken to possess the Senate of that im- 
portant information. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Coox- 
RELL] is, I see, on his feet. He is familiar with these details 
and I hope he will inform the Senate, if he knows, the status of 
that — 

CKRELL. If it has been published I have not been 


Mr. 
able to get it. 
Mr. ER. It has not been. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I telephoned only a day or two ago to the 
Superintendent of the Census to send me all the publications in 
regard to indebtedness, and I got one relating to foreign nations 
and one of the others, but it is not complete, I understand. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amount of the indebtedness of the 
ple of the United States isa very important question, and we 

ve expended alarge sum of money to secure an accurate re- 
turn of thatindebtedness. I hope thut weshall have afull state- 
ment at an early day, so as to compare it with the suggestions 
mado by this gentleman, who is vouched for by the Senator from 

orado. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill state that the census reports on this 
subject are not yet ready. They are not printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. t is correct. 

Mr. TELLER. I am rather inclined to think that they will 
not be printed for some little time. A 

Mr. CULLOM. May I inguire of the Senator if it is not true 
that a number of bulletins on the subject have been published 
relating to the indebtedness of different States and giving the 
condition in those States? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON, The reason why I make the suggestion to the 
Senator from Colorado is, that I have no doubt - Waite, late 
an employé of the Census Office, must have gathered his informa- 
tion from official sou ces, if it is at all accurate, because in the 
nature of things it would be impossible for any one citizen of the 
United States to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount of indebtedness of the people of the United States. So, 
if Mr. Waite has not had aecess to those papsrs in order to fur- 
nish us an abstract, I trust that in some way we shall have an 
oficial abstract .covering the same information and giving it 
more in detail if practicable. i 

Mr. MORRILL. Does the Senator from Colorado present this 
as different from what will be presented by the Census Office? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all, but simply as showing what will 
come out. I will simply add that Mr. Waite does not touch cer- 
tain States, but he makes an estimate. Having been an employé 
in that very portion of the Census Office, and having dealt with 


this subject as an official, he states that as to certain States they 
are estimates, which may not be uccurate, of course, as to the 
States concerning which he could not get full information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection 8 the 


‘paper presented by the Senator from Colorado? ithoutobjec- 
tion it will be so ordered. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not make any objection to the printing of 
‘this:specific matter, but 1 think it is rather a dangerous prec- 
edent for us to establish, that whenever any private citizen of 
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the United States thinks he has some statistical information 
that is valuable all he has to do, to geta general circulation 
for it, is to bring it here and have a Senator ask to have it 
printed. I think itis a practice which has perhaps sprung up 
of late and is growing, and it is one which in the end is very 


likely to be abused. lat is all I want to say about this matter. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper presented by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado will be printed as a document. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I ask an indefinite leave of 
absence after to-day. I am here now against the advice of my 
physician. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont asks 
an indefinite leave of absence. Is thereobjection to his request? 
The Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 

SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I should be glad to have the 
bill which was reported by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance laid before the Senate, for the purpose of allowing me 
to address the Senate this morning upon it. - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be re- 
ported, in accordance with the request of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of 
silver bullion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the effervescence of speeches 
onsilver, as we all know, by those, like myself, who always have 
one on tap, is not unlike that of champagne yesterday uncorked— 
gone and very flat. I can only vouch that this one of mine has 
never before been uncorked. 

Let me frankly avow that I do not yet abandon all hope of bi- 
metallism, and, accordingly, Ishall gladly vote for the repeal of 
so much of the act of 1890 as requires the purchase of silver, 
which 3 not receive any favor from me, and the 
wide distrust it excited should be ily removed. 

But, after its repeal, we shall not be dependent upon gold alone 
for currency, as there will bein the Treasury much more of silver 
than of qo, more of paper currency than ever before, and the 
silver dollar will not be demonetized. Whenever more silver 
can be coined and utilized without crowding gold to a premium, 
it will be done by universal consent; but the Treasury of the 
United States should be relieved from its embarrassment of fur- 
nishing gold to pay for silver bullion. Wemay not ever be able 
to keep as much silver afloat as has been done by France, be- 
cause our people prefer something lighter, of equal nominal 
value, and more portable to handie; but we can easily carry 
enough of both silver and gold forall the business of the country, 
if the mastery is not wholly surrendered to silver. 

I shall have more to say on this branch of the subject after 
some preliminary remarks upon the general subject, as well as 
some commentary epon the pitiful failure of our costly Popu- 
listic attempts to raise tbe value of silver by the action of the 
United States single-handed. 

To maintain silver, with our 3 standard, on a parity with 
gold, while increasing our public debt by the daily purchase of 
over five tons of silver bullion, for which Treasury notes must 
be issued, practically redeemable in gold, im a task upon 
the Treasury Department, in the face of an almost total disap- 
pearance of gold in the receipts of revenue, too great for even 
an unclouded Administration to bear; and it was wise for the 
present Administration to seek relief, if so to be found, by an ap- 
peal to Congress. It is a time when the leaders of States where 
silver most abounds should do something more than in figures 
of speech to take up the pickax and spade to dig rifle pits from 
which to assail others, or build up earthworks behind which to 
merely protect themselves. The declaration that! the silver 
question was of equal and greater importance than the question 
whether the country should remain united or divided,” was an 
utterance that will go unclaimed and unrewarded by any State. 

The Democratic party, once distinguished for its intrepid hos- 
tility to all cheap substitutes for legal-tender money, having suc- 
cessfully pushed gold to the front during the Jacksonian era, 
with Missouri then in the lead for gold and now in the lead for 
silver, more recently, though not fully, accepting the fantastic 
fiat theories of those who claim for the Government omnipotent 
power to keep an unlimited circulation of either silver or paper 
on a parity of 16 to 1 of gold, it has in various latitudes, with a 
knowing wink, played off tolerance to any delusive financial ab- 
surdities that fished for and promised to catch votes. 

Unfortunately, the bait, being pungently perfumed with debt 
repudiation, proved attractive, and more votes were caught than 
may be conducive to its political health. Now, the old leaders 
clearly see that if these fresh and undisciplined recruits are per- 
mitted to lead, and that is likely to be their demand for any 
may beruined. It is to be 
t these new local recruits, before they are 


further party allegiance, the country 
hoped, however, 


allowed to lead the majority of the people in the various States, 
will be permitted to tarry at Jericho a little longer. 

Very recently an excellent Democratic friend related to me a 
conyersation he had with a witty Southern member of Congress, 
known to be a full-blooded silverite at home, but at heart, like 
many other Democrats, wholly destitute of faith in the silver 
panacea for all financial es, when remonstrated with for 
occupying such a pozione position, replied, ‘‘What would it 
matter to me were I to save the whole country and lose my own 
deestrict?” 

Iam gaa to believe that even such embarrassed statesmen as 
this will finally conclude, if the whole country can be sived, no 
part of it will be lost. 

The Silver League here in Washington of the revolutionary 
propagandists recently begon to be desperate. Losing confidence 
in their logic, as they well might, they appear to have thought 
it easier to win by threats of violence, and called a convention of 
the faithful to meet at Chicago, where the lately pardoned an- 
archists no doubt were ready to participate and to be assigned 
to any forlorn duty Colorado was to contribute largely to a 
national campaign fund. One of the members of the league from 
Colorado predicted that ‘‘ the convention at Chicago would be a 
call toarms.” Another diligent student of reigns of terror was 
reported to have said, The people are ready to shoulder the 
musket in real earnest,” adding, They will accept no quarter.” 
The peace-loving governor of Colorado, knowing that he was 
great, and overestimating his hideosity, believed that by show- 

lf as governor he could scare all the very devils of 
Wall street to death, but instead the martyrs proved to be nearer 
to him in Denver. 

The silver-mine owners declare that they will not consent to 
the re of the act of 1890 without a satisfactory substitute, 
notwithstanding that in every month's delay the value of silver 
plunges downward with increasing velocity. The only satisfac- 
tory substitute indicated by them is free coinage—the very 
measure that has been most feared by the country—which, when 
established, would at once bring with it the single silver stand- 
ard, and on this standard the producers of silver, in less time 
than one year, would get no better money than that made of sil- 
ver. Such money, when no longer supported by the privilege 
of exchange for gold, or its equivalent, would be current at its 
commercial value only, no matter what the ratio. The coin 
would be legal tender and receivable for demands due the Gov- 
ernment—by no means a measure of value—and that would be 
the only redemption ever to be offered. The coins of no mono- 
metallist nation were ever current, and never will be, at a single 
fraction above their intrinsic value. No man outside of an in- 
sane asylum would receive the silver coins of Mexico, India, or 
Peru for more than their weight value in bullion. ` 

The coining value of silver produced from mines in the United 
States in 1892 was 374,989,900, or more than double what it was 
in 1873. and the product of the world was ten millions more than 
ever before, with a coining value of $196,608,200, or $115,000,000 
more than in 1873. For twenty years Germany, France, and all 
the Latin nations have ceased from the coinage of silver, and 
every year the annual surplus, beyond consumption for the arts, 
has glutted and cloyed all markets. Other metals are meeting 
the same fate, and from noother reason than that of an excessive 
production. The vast and abnormal overproduction of silver can 
no more escape from depreciation in price than iron or copper, 
or than cotton, corn, or wheat, with a redundant production. 
Even ostriches and ostrich feathers at the Cape of Good Hope 
have not been relieved by any 7 miracle from the same 
law. As soon as this royal bird began to be domesticated there 
was a mania there to win the fabulous profits of ostrich farming 
as there has been for silver-mining in Colorado. The doctor and 
the lawyer, the baker and the barber, all went intoit, and a pair 
of ostriches could be sold fora thousand dollars ormore. Tore- 
strain their export to California and Australia, an export duty of 
$500 was imposed on each ostrich and $25 on each egg; but the 
supply of ostrich feathers has now so largely increased that, like 
silver, they have sunk in value about one-half. But the govern- 
ment there has not been asked to buy and hoard ostrich feathers 
at the old standard price. 

The extreme par s of silver claim that all the facts support 
their ill-begotten theories, and muster them like conscript sol- 
diers to combat on their side; but when they will notstay there, 
so much the worse for the facts, and they are then straightway 
consigned by these partisans to the Wall streetof the bottomless 

it. It is well known that for several years there has been a 
8 tendency in the prices of f products and of many 
other materials, and the silver extremists claim this to have 
arisen solely from demonetizing silver. But here it is not de- 
monetized. It is manifest that so far the silver dollar here, 
though now distrusted, has rarely had a larger purchasing 
power, but is as barren of influence as to the depreciation of the 
price of cotton or wheat as copper or tin, or as the winding sheet 
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ofan Egyptian mummy. Wherever depreciation of the price of 
any article has occurred all the world knows, save the unfortunate 
dupes of silver extremists, that it has arisen from redundance 
or from a cheaper cost of production. 

In such cases the supply is greater than the demand. For 
oars years there has been a prodigious annual increase of silver 
bullion, and the downward tendency of its price has followed 
step by step. So tempting were ing profits that over one 
thousand mines, according to the Census reports of 1890, were be- 
ing worked, though 9 neither silver nor gold, and ap- 

arently exhausted; ut all the same they still kept on barking, 
Hue Mr. Bucher's dog, at the old hole, long after the disappear- 
ance of the squirrel. But the labor lost in such mines creates 
no claim to be included in the average cost of labor in successful 
silver mines. 

Even if our good intentions to bull the market for silver had 
been in the slightest degree successful, as they have not been, 
there is another law, as universal as the law of gravitation, which 
inexorably determines the value of silver, as it does of other 
products, and that is the cost of its production. 

The average wages of all persons, foremen, miners, and labor- 
ers, employed in our gold and silver mines, according to the Cen- 
sus report of 1890, were $729 a year, and the average output per 
man amounted to $1,732 a year. In any other business these 
facts would indicate no stinted half-rations as the measure of 
profits. Certainly it far exceeds the profits of wool-raising in 
Oregon, of cotton-raising in Texas, and even of corn-raising in 
Kansas. 

This statement includes 1,610 mines for each of which the bul- 
lion product was less than $1,000, and 1,408 mines where the prod- 
uct of each was over $1,000 and notover$10,000. The great bulk 
of silver bullion comes from a very limited number of mines, and 
their rich ores have afforded some silver kings large profits, 
surely higher returns than capital invested and labor employed 
in any other industrial occupation. 

It is not to be assumed that all silver mines now, like the Con- 
solidated Virginia years ago, with an assessment on stockholders 
of only $411,209, are paying dividends of over $1,000,000 per month; 
nor that any other mines now equal the Mollie Gibson mine of 
Colorado, which was claimed to have produced up to December 
31, 1891, 2,000,000 ounces of silver ata cost of 4.8 cents per ounce; 
but it should be claimed that the average cost of the production 
of silver within a few years has been greatly and radically di- 
minished by improved machinery, by new processes of treatment, 
and by much cheaper transportation. 

Mr. William H. Beck, as quoted by Cowperthwait, says: 

When I went to Montana, in 1888. it cost us to transport ores from Dillon 
to Omaha $2 per ton. That transportation now costs 810 a ton. It cost us 
then to treat ores $17 aton. Now it costs $8 and $10. Mining powder cost 
50 and 60 cents a pound. We can buy it now for 20 and 22 cents a pound. It 
cost then to board a man l aday and more. We can do it now foralesssum. 
Machinery is better and improvements in machinery are being con- 
stantly made. 

He also states that when he went to Colorado, in 1878, he was 
told that they could not treat ores that assayed less than $20 
to the ton. Ores can now be profitably handled that yield as 
low as $5 a ton.” 

It can not be doubted that the cheaper cost of mining silver 
has had the natural effect of reducing its value. If by any 
means the product were now to be considerably increased, an 
equal or greater reduction in value would be likely to follow. 

ith no greater consumption of silver than now exists, the 
interest of no part of our.country can be promoted by stimulating 
work in the poorest mines or in the tailings of the richest. 

The generosity and large concessions to producers of silver by 
the Government of the United States have been unparalleled in 
the history of the world, although it had a low seat at the table 
during the Administration of Gen. Jackson. Silver was origi- 
nally put into our coinage at nine hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandika fine, then changed to nine hundred thousandths ftne, 
and our dollar had 2 to 3 per cent less of silver than the Spanish 
milled dollar, or than the Mexican dollar. In 1834 the dollar 
was practically demonetized by a reduction of over 6 per cent of 
the gold in our gold coins, which served to exclude the silver 
dollars from coinage or circulation. This was the condition of 
the dollar, as recognized in 1873, and clearly and fully explained 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Governor Bout- 
well). Those who claim to be ignorant of the act passed must 
also seek absolution for ignorance or indolence in not reading 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In 1853 our half-dollar and other minor silver coins were made 
with a less amount of silver, mainly to prevent their exporta- 
tion. In 1873, to make an Asiatic market for silver and to pro- 
mote its exportation, the trade dollar, of 420 grains of standard 
silver, was coined, but becoming unmarketable it was at length 
redeemed by the Ġovernment, which bore the loss. In 1878 we 
tried to ae 


e an American market for silver by making the 


Government a purchaser and coiner of not less than two million 
nor more than four million dollars per month, for which our 
silver certificates are now outstanding, and only kept ona ny 
with gold by redemption in gold whenever demanded, The sil- 


ver so purchased has depreciated in value to the extent of 
$89,730,248. This Bland speculation was bad for the Govern- 
ment and worse for the people, who ultimately can not escape 
the loss which has accrueor may accrued. 

At last the law of 1890 was passed, by which we have since pur- 
chased silver bullion to the amount of over 154 tons per month, 
for which Treasury notes are outstanding, greatly embarrassing 
the Secretary of the Treasury by threatening to absorb with an 
open-mouthed appetite his slender stock of gold. This latest 
speculation in silver, it was loudly claimed, would raise the price 
to $1.29 per ounce or to the parity of gold; but this midsummer 
night's dream ends with silver flat at 75 cents per ounce, leaving 
the silver dollar at the value of 58 cents. The value of the silver 
bullion purchased under the act of 1890, at the present market 
price, is $29,543,335 less than was paid for it. 

From 1878 to 1893 there were 419,332,450 silver dollars coined, 
with a difference between their face value and present market 
value of $176,086,829, a depreciation of over 40 per cent. The 
stock of bullion and silver dollars now on hand, if placed in the 
hands of a receiver, would exhibit a melancholy loss, but a loss 
that would be more cheerfully endured if we “could trammel 
up the consequence,” and it were to be all and the end-all of por- 
tending future suffering of our people in all the business rela- 
tions of life. The desperate remedies administered for the con- 
ges ion of silver everywhere prevailing have not only aggra- 
vated ugly symptoms but have started a wide suspicion that the 

lethoric condition of silver was more dangerous perhaps to the 

nited States Treasury than the facts would warrant, so long as 
the present Administration 5 ledged and willing to 
preserve the parity between gold and silver. 

These delusive efforts, made by all the power and prestige of 
the National Government to enhance the value of silver, show 
that the universal law of soppy and demand is still invincible, 
and can not be set aside even by the dynamics of legal-tender 
laws. Every milestone along the dreary track of these unsuc- 
geo experiments marks a step downward in the depreciation 
of silver. - 

It has been too obvious that our nominal consumption of silver 
did not consume. Its swollen bulk of over 15,000 tons, ever vis- 
ibly increasing, perpetually suggests that it may be too great to 
be forever held above and away from all contact with the world’s 
markets, and that, like an Alpine avalanche when jostled by 
some thunderbolt, it may ere long be let loose, and by its f 
finally and forever crush out its own life as a precious metal. 

The futile attempt also for fifteen years to force silver dollars 
into circulation by the anoni Wos; grief, and trouble of all 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, in repeating the stubborn task 
of Sisyphus of rolling a stone daily uphill that daily rolls down 
again, has resulted in the unstable distribution of no more than 
$57,000,000, though delivered to any place near or remote, how- 
ever great the cost to the Treasury of its 535 Yet 
even thisslender allotmentso frets the pockets of the people that 
they swiftly unload it through the custom-house at the earliest 
opportunity. serpent diminishing in value and somewhat in 
weight, silver dollars, though strutting with the outstretched 
wings of an eagle, are known to be pushed through the world for 
more than they are worth, and are beginning to be regarded as 
base intruders in all markets. Their deepestdegradation, how- 
ever, would seem to be that they are passed by on the other side 
by Levites, or shunned even by the owners of silver bullion. 

Foreign nations will not be persuaded to adopt any measure 
in favor of silver by the fact that it might afford some relief to 
the United States, but they will do much for their own relief. 
Too ready to believe whatever may be derogatory of the Ameri- 
can people, they have confidently believed that, with Boeotian 


stolidity, we should be contented with silver only, and that 
the stock of gold now in America and all future productions 
would easily transferred to their possession. Four of the 


reat powers of Europe are training soldiers possibly to make 
amous other fields than Waterloo and Sedan. Their success, 
as they believe, requires not merely the heaviest artillery, but 
the heaviest stock of golds and this they are financially maneu- 
vering to acquire. ations, as well as men, often get gold and 
yet fail to keep it. We, very well, have learned how recklessly 
destructive martial glory is to treasures of gold, whether that 
of the victors or the vanquished. These ambitious powers have 
regarded America, not as a formidable competitor for gold, but 
as one of their unfailing sources of its supply, as well as an un- 
faltering and hungry market for silver. 


America, however, can be a competitor for gold, and by far 
one of the strongest, for the reason that it isa home ucer 
of gold as well as of silver, and will use both only for all the be- 
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atitudes of peace and prospe 

of large armies, and greater loss of labor in domestic 
European 
while our small army and our 
people from such excessive ens, and surely.in the end 
give us the primacy in financial power, .A repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause in the act of 1890 will give us a practical force, 
80 long manifestly disregarded, in the final determination of the 
silver problem, and Europe, after all, to provide for its own finan- 
cial necessities, is most likely to reach the conclusion that silver 
should not remain obsolete and useless only us a commodity. 

The m»gnificent colonial possessions of Great Britain have 
been no doubt immensely protitable, but the query is now often 
suggested, oven by the Quc-en’s subjects, whether they will much 
longer largely contribute to her wealth and power. If Great 
Britain could fetter them to the free-trade conditions of a Cob- 
den Club revenue tariff and be relieved from the risk and cost 
of their defense, no serious objections would be offered to their 
prompt independence; but unstaggering unbelief in free trade 
reigns supreme among their colonies, big and little. 

India, unquestionably, with 250,000,000 of population controlled 
by British revenue laws, still affords splendid advantages to 
British trade. India, however, hassuddenly declined to bear the 
whole burden of silver depreciation, and refuses to receive silver 
on the old standard for its domestic products and then pay gold 
in return for British merchandise. dia is also heavily in debt 
for its railroads and other internal improvements, upon which 
annual interest in gold must be paid in London, and this has to 
be met by the sale of silver rupees at a ruinous reduction from 
the nominal value. The exports of India exceed imports to the 
extent of $100,000,000, for which gold instead of silver is now 
wanted. Noremedy will now besatisfactory unless the currency 
of gold and silver shail be more equitably employed by Great 
Britain in all of her financial relations with her Indian pire. 

The interest of colonial oer in monetary questions can not 
be forever ignored, even by an imperial government. Great 
Britain might be happier and stronger if there were less bank- 
vruptcies in Australia, less United States annexationists in Canada, 
and less Irishmen in Ireland. She may have no apprehensions 
elsewhere, so long as her neighbors have all the quarrels they 
like among themselves, but it would be opportune and perhaps 
sound policy for her to begin the cultivation of better political 
and financial relations with her kin across the Atlantic, and 
fairly consider whether or not international bimetallism is des- 
titute of all merits. 

I can not, however, favor bimetallism without an increase of 
silver in silver coinage, as without an increase it would be im- 
possible to maintain any parity between gold and silver, even 
with the cohperation of many nations. Nor can I favor the free 
coinage of silver by the United States alone were the ratio be- 
tween the two metals to be advanced from 16 to 25 to 1, or even 
to 28 to I, for the reason that the present colossal output of silver 
can not be annually absorbed by any single nation, and a pre- 

terous attempt to absorb it on our part might win a smile 
m the governor of Colorado, but would provoke the ridicule 
of the commercial world, and inexorably eause its further depre- 
ciation. No remedy will have a prosperous ending which does 
mot squarely and fully reco the existing veer eer 
magnitude of the amount of silver which must be furnished wi 
a new market. 

Mr. Cernuschi, by far the ablest bimetallist that has yet ap- 
peared, has always insisted that it was only necessary for the 

nited States for the time to cease from coining or from pur- 
chasing silver to bring European nations to e proper and just 
international arrangement by which the general use of silver as 
an integral part of the money in use among leading nations 
would be speedily consummated. Delay may have made this 
moredifficult. The Bank of France now most unwillingly hoards 
250,000,000 of 5-franc silver coins. which are there appreciated 
much as the $363,000,000 hibernating in the United States Treas- 
ury are appreciated here. If we tamely assume the burden of a 
monopoly of silver here, a burden quite large enough for the 
whole world, it may induce Fr nee and other nations also to 
join the gold monometallists of Europe. 

I well understand that it will be necessary to enlist in any in- 
ternution l agreement a considerable number of nations that will 
each take their just proportion of the present enormous annual 

roduction of silver, or itmustnecessarily bea failure. Neverthe- 

ess, an international agreement is the best hope of a permanent 
resuscitation of silver, and after proper national action hereon 
our part, the chances of resuscitation will be greatly multiplied. 
Other nations will have an equal if not greater responsibility. 
It may be called a bitter remedy to stop purchasing silver, but 
without it the case is hopeless. II in all the world we are now the 
only purchaser of silver, to cease from it might stoi 
-cheapen its price, but to open our mints to its free coinage wo 


rous commerce. By the Re cost 
dustries, 
nations are really crippling their financial resources, 


lov habits relieve our 


` 


permanently cheapen its value, as its solitary accumulation in 
our hands already sufficiently demonstrated. In the lan- 
guage of Burke, a wise and salutary neglect” is the highest 
service we can now render to silver. 

After the repeal of the silver-purchase law of 1890 the United 
States will not wrestle alone with the overproduction of silver, 
us the question will equally confront foreign nitions and can not 
be shirked. There is no statesman among such nations that 
does not knew the United States can fix and carry a currency on 
the gold standard, if necessary (though I do not now believe that 
it will ever be necessary), with greater ease than any other na- 
tion on the earth. We produce enough of the metal ourselves 
to supply any needful annual increase of currency in gold coins, 
much more than equal to our annual increase of pepe es: 

There is little now of the necessaries of life for which our peo- 
ple are dependent upon any foreign country in peace or war, and 
much of what we produce to sell, like cotton, petroleum, and 
provisions, can not so readily be obtained elsewhere in equal 
abundance or on terms equally satisfactory. There is no possible 
combination of circumstances that can deprive the United States 
of its large and natural share of the world’s gold, unless by free 
coinage we go directly to the silver standard, or unless our reve- 
nue laws shall be so framed as to permanently fasten upon the 
country an excess of imports over exports, and of this no party 
in our country can ever afford to take the risk. 

With a sound currency foreign gold capital will flow into our 
country by miilions for investment, but with any cheap or uncer- 
tain standard of money panics will be an everyday occurrence, 
and foreign capital would stand aloof and foreign creditors would 
demand,a prompt return of all investments. 

lt is well understood that the great hindrance to bimetallism 
in our international conventions has been the fixed opposition of 
Great Britain. Theleadsrs, however, of one of the great British 
parties have cease declared themselves ready to respond 
favorably to the popular opinion and to the business petitions in 
behalf of bimetallism. The demand for silver in India has an- 
nually been from forty to seventy million dollars. To all this 
the mints of India have suddenly been closed, The British trade 
with India is very large,and Great Britain, with that trade con- 
fused if not paralyzed, can not there safely abandon a large use 
of silver, and it must be used in such manner as will not subject 
the Hindoos and the Mahometans to the whole loss on bills of 
a Nothing short of bimetallism would therefore seem 
possible. 

There are some persons who wish to figure as . bi- 
metallists by our country only. I have been told by a distin- 
ruished astronomer that the coal of the entire coal fields of 

ennsylvania, which he had laboriously computed, would pro- 
duce a heat equal to that of the sun for the 900-millionth part of 
asecond. These one-string fiddlers, it may be computed, would 
maintain bimet llism for an equal length of time. 

It has been absurdly charged that to repeal the law of 1890 
which requires the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 154 
tons of silver bullion 2 month. would at once establish here 
the gold standard and nothing else; but that is untrue and comes 
here as a scarecrow that will scare nobody who does not went to 
bo scared. Not a Senator who will vote to repeal that law will 
do it as a gold monometallist. The purpose and effect of the re- 
peal will be to keep incirculation as much silver as over, and to 
have enough gold keeping company with it to maintain the 
parity of the two metils. The repeal is the only lever by which 

imetallism internationally can be secured. Americins should 
have the courage to use this lever and take a stund that will at 
once relieve our financial condition from foreign dictation, and 
secure the stock of gold which must naturally find a home in the 
United States, and which should not be deprived of that home 
without our consent. 

I would not be personally offensive to anybody, but I think it 
could with more propriety be said thatthischarge of gold mon- 
ometallism is a subterfuge to conceal an organized purpose of 
gira ape silver monometallism upon the American people. 

think they will not fail to so underst nd it. Among all those 
who will refuse to discontinue the purchase of silver not one will 
consent to any purchase of gold. 

The repeal of the silver-pu chasing part of the act of 1890 will 
at once unlock millions of gold now hoarded, ss well as millions 
of the old United States notes, toredeem which gold has long 
been held in the Treasury, as it would satisfy the public that 
Congress, as well as the President, propose to maintain every 
dollar of our currency as good as every ofher dollar, of no 
greater and no lower value than we have had, and so just and 
sound as to give assurance of being just and righteous for both 
the debtor and creditor to-day as well as years hence. 

We cannot afford to take the risk of a silver dollar that may 
curtail the usual reward of arners nearly one-half and 
cause an epidemic of strikes. Merchants might possibly shirk 
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or transfer to others a large share of their losses from a ore. 
ciated dollar; but farmers, for what they have to sell, would be 
compelled to accept whatever legal tender might be offered. 
W the duties on all imported dutiable merchandise, if 
paid in depreciated silver, would suffer a reduction that would 
more than satisfy even the exterminators of protection. 

With the present rate of annual accumulation there would be 
piled up in the Treasury within ten years over a billion in pig 
silver bullion, and its depraved value fluctuating with the daily 
market when sold for use in the arts and manufactures. Cer- 
tainly no prudent Senators can be expected seriously to a 
that this expensive accumulation of silver and of public debt 
ing, as our experience has already 
shown, no benefit to producers of silver, but untold disasters 
uponour common country. Alone, and without international 
coŭpefation, if the United States would take its annual purchase 
of silver and give it a fatal plunge over the Falls of Niagara, so 
that it would be irrecoverable while wood grows or water runs, 
we might somewhat advance the market price of silver; and by 
no other less heroic measure, nor by any cunningly contriv 
compromise, while the supply is great and the demand down to 
zero, can the United States by itself lift silver out of the mire of 
overproduction. $ 

Thirty-three years ago the yearly production of silver in the 
United States amounted to only $150,000; but in 1892 it amounted 
to five thousand times that sum. The silver extremists now de- 
mand that the United States shall not only take and pa for the 
whole of this vast increase, butat the valuation of rly Sesto 
years ago, and will not even aid in opening the way for largely 
increasing the demand for silver by making it the interest of 
many nations to codperate in a bimetallic standard for its use. 

Probably, with one-half of all our iron furnaces closed, and 
one-half or more of all woolen and cotton mills idle, we have 
rarely required so small an amount of currency for actual busi- 
ness purposes. The difficulty is that currency, to an extraordi- 
nary amount, is being hoarded by millions of depositors in sav- 
ings bunks, who have feared they would have to wait sixty days 
if they were not drawn out at once Only one e in the 
world has a larger per capita circulation of money than the 
United States. e shall have plenty of money whenever dis- 
trust goes out of circulation. 

According to the great Roman orator, ‘‘acommonwealth should 
be immortal,” and I can not suppose that any Senator would will- 
ingiy limit the life of our Government to any briefer period. In 
all the advantages of power und wealth, of natural and industrial 
productions, of coal,-iron, and copper, of food products, and of 
territory and climate, noother people will dispute the superiority 
of the American Republic. Nor will they dispute our primacy 
as the producer of gold and silver. They dispute only ourcapacity 
for self-government, and deny the wisdom of universal suffrage. 
They believe we are to stumble on silver. 

The crucial test is whether we are or not to drop from the bi- 
met Ilie standard of gold and silver, maintained on a P to 
the dangerously crippled standard of silver only, and thereby 
limit to an inferior currency the foremost business nation of the 
world. The grave responsibility rests upon a Democratic Admin- 
istration now in full control of both branches of Congress, as well 
as of the Executive department. No government can be sus- 
tained which does not fulfill its pledges in good faith. The pub- 
lic debt, national and State, and all other contracts, by our re- 
corded pledges, are payable in legal tender on a parity with gold. 
The honor o. the country may be in peril. Whatever policy will 
relieve the public distress will be my policy. Whatever party 
favors the public credit will have my favor. Whatever measures 
support public honor will have my support. 


COST OF CHANGE OF RATIO. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, though I am aware that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is entitled to the 
floor at this time, I ask his indulgence to present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject just now being dis- 
eussed, which I conceive to be of great importance. I shall ask 
that it be read, and printed for the use of the Senate. It is not 
long, and I conceive it to be my duty to lay it before the Senate 
and the country in that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived. it becomes the duty of the Chair to lny before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from achusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Vance] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]? 


shall go on forever, bri 


Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will now be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. 

SIR: Refi to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident to 
the change from the present coining rati» between gold and silver (1 to 16 
for the standard silver dollars, and i to 14.96 for su iary silver) to a ratio 
of 1 to 20, you are respectfully ſuformed that the number of silver dollars 
coined since 1878 aggregates 419,332, 450. 

Without any allowance for abrasion and loss incident tomel the same, 
the co e value of these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would be 162, or 
$84,110,225 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81,376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the average price paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 (30.93}), would cost $76,883,700. : 

In addition to this I estimate that there would bea loss from abrasion 
and in the melt of these dollars of at least $3,000,000, which amount, to- 

ether with the erence in the face value of the coins (854,110,288), would 
ave to be reimbursed to the Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. 

From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed thro’ out the coun- 
try it would be necessary, as they are redeemed at the several subtreasuries, 
to transport them to the mints, and the expense of transportation for 
$00,000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries and 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least 1) per cent, or $4,500,000. 

I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined, 
as follows: 

Now: bullion to be added... „„ 44 „„ „4„„„„%„%éß.d a 
Loss by abrasion and melting... „„ 
Cost of thecoinage (labor, materials, etc 
COREY SOP MMS carn ca spa ea in dane T A S A ANO 
Transportation of dollars to mints 


89, 741, 900 

Tue stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at $77,000,- 

009, which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver. This 

amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin 966,843,802, or #21,156,197 less than the 
ent face value. 

To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of i to 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 fine ounces, 
which, at 93} cents per tine ounce, the average price paid for silver under the 
act of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. 

There would bea loss of about 24 per cent by abrasion from the face value, 
or about 1,925,000, 

I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 


he country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


$17, 528, 785 

ß AR aae A RAA ROE 1, 925, 009 
Cost of coinage (labor, material, etc.,) 500, 000 
Copper for allo 15, 636 
Cost of transportation... 1, 155, 000 
STOWE gv sane ei beak ôwvi 88 23, 124, 421 

RECAPITULATION. 
Estimated cost of recoining silver dollars 89, 741, 900 
Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver 124, 421 
OGRE oe aos ces App S A T E A E E ES 112, 866, 321 
Very respectfully, 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 
United States Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be ordered to be printed as a document. 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to call attention to Senate bill No. 
50, in aid of the California Midwinter International Exposition. 
I wish to state that I reported it by authority of the Committee 
on Finance, and that the matter of time is of importanca. I trust 
the Senate, upon the requestof the Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE], who will explain it in a moment, will take up the bill 
and pass it. 

Mr. STEWART. Is that the California Exposition bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; I reported the bill. It was carefully 
considered and examined by the committee, and there can be no 
objection to it. 

Ir. STEWART. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the bill carry an appropriation? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Theve is no appropriation whatever with 
it. I promised the Senator from California that I would ask the 
Senate to consider the bill. i 

Mr. WHITE of California. I ask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of Senate bill No. 50. It is entitled “A 
5 in aid of the California Midwinter International Exposi- 
tion.” 

The circumstances of the matter are briefly these: We have 
made extensive preparations in California for a midwinter fair. 
We have prepared to expend a large amountof money,and have 
made partial arrangements with three or four thousand of the 
exhibitors at Chicago, who will transfer their exhibits to Cali- 
fornia; but before they are willing to definitely enter into con- 
tract they desire an act of Congress permitting them to remove 
their goods to California under the same arrangements mde in 
the law in reference to the World’s Exposition: that is to say, 
they desire that goods may be taken in bond to California under 
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the restrictions of that act of Co with which Senators are 
all familiar, and also desire that the laborers imported who are 
used at the Chicago tion for the purpose of putting things 
before the public in proper condition may go to ornia and 
be there with the goods. 

No appropriation of money is asked, and there are a great 
number of unemployed persons in our State who expect to receive 
employment when this work is begun. 

I have in my ion two telegrams, one from the mayor of 
San Francisco and the other from Mr. De Young, who is the di- 
rector-general of the exposition, stating that the work will com- 
mence immediately upon the age of this bill, and that a 
number of people, reaching into the thousands, will be given 
employment. As there is no imposition to be placed upon the 
Government or any of the people, and as the exposition is solely 
designed to benefit that portion of the United States so far as 
employment goes, and the whole country in a general way, I con- 
ceive that there can be no opposition to the passage of the 


measure. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from California asks 
for the immediate consideration of a bill, the title of which will 
be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Inter- 
national Midwinter Exposition. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I ask that a communication per- 
sonally addressed to me by the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in relation to the terms of the bill, and approving of the 
same, may be read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FRYE. Let the bill be read at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length, sub- 
ject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 


ation. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The accompanying paper will be 
read, in pursuance of the uestof the Senator from California. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., August 16, 1893. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I have had the accompanying draft in aid of the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter International Exposition carefully examined, and am of 
the opinion that there is no objection to its becoming a law in its present 
form, so far as the interests of the revenue are concerned. 

It appears to be identical with the act providing for the admission of goods 
for the World's Columbian Exposition, except that it allows the transfer of 
the articles on exhibition at Chicago to San cisco, and this transfer 
could be safely made under regulations to be prescribed by the Department. 


F CHARLES S. HAMLIN. 

Hon. S. M. WHITE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution er- 
rted by Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges and 
lections, March 27, 1893; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. VANCE. I have a request to make as representing Sen- 
ators of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I find such 
a number of Senators wish to be heard on the proposition as to 
contested seats, that I have been requested to ask that the vote 
which was to have been taken to-day at 5 o’clock should go over 
until the same hour to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course I donot object; but I wish to say 
that it would be convenient for me to deliver some remarks to- 
morrow, of which I gave notice, and it would be very incon- 
venient for me to postpone them. I should like to take the floor 
after the morning business to-morrow, if that will not inter- 
fere with the purpose of the Senator from North Carolina, I 
shall, of course, make no objection to the change he proposes. 

Mr. VANCE. Of cours? we can not resist an appeal of that 
kind. It is in consequence of having granted such an appeal to- 
day, the time expected to be consumed in debate on this ques- 


tion having been otherwise disposed of, which causes me to ask 
for an extension; so that, if it will not be inconvenient to the 
Senator from Indiana in the slightest degree, I ask that the vote 
be 3 until werner: 
r. VOORHEES. I should very much prefer that the Senate 


would indulge me to say what I have to say upon the financial 
situation to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE. It is not possible to refuse a request of brother 
Senators who have special business and who trespass upon the 
time which has been given for the discussion and consideration 
of the question of the admission of Senators. Therefore, as I do 
not like to refuse a request of that kind, I think it necessary that 
we should be given a little more time for this discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I hope, then, that the chairman 
of the committee will ask that the question in relation to the 
contested seats of Senators go over until Wednesday at 4 or 5 
o’clock, or some other hour on Wednesday. 

Mr. VANCE. That is what I intimated. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That will give the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance an opportunity to occupy whatever 
time he wishes to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina, which is that the vote on the 
pending resolution be taken on Wednesday at 5 o'clock. Is there 
objection? 

r. HOAR. I wish to say that, having made the report in 
this case, having expressed my views in its favor, and pressed it 
at this session, I consider that my duty has been performed, and 
the question of a special hour, whether the vote is to be taken 
on one day or another, is a question which must be determined 
by the convenience of the Senate; so that I have no personal 
auy about that, 

r. STEWART. Is the time for a vote fixed for Wednesday? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from North Carolina that the vote on 
the pending resolution be taken at 5 o’clock Wednesday next. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the 8 involved in this 
case, briefly as I can state it, is this: The term of Mr. Simders, 
the late Senator from Montana, ended March 3, 1893. The Legis- 
lature of that State, whose duty it was made to elect his suc- 
cessor, by the act of 1866, adjourned on the same day without an 
election. On the next day, March 4, 1893, Mr. Mantle was a; 

inted to succeed Mr. Sinders. Is he entitled to a seat in th 

y? In other words, the regular term of a Senator 1 
by law on a certain day, the Legislature being in session, whic 
by law should have elected his successor, and failed to do so, 
shall the governor appoint? The minority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections say he shall not. The majority say he 
may. That depends upon Article I, section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which is as follows: 

SEC. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be com of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senatorshall have one vote. 

1 after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion they shall be divided as 5 bong as may be into three classes, The seats 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of 
the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

I want to say, imprimis, that I deny there is any specially im- 
posed constitutional obligation upon us to keep the Senate full, 
reator or more binding than there is in regard to any other 

epartment or offices of the Government. Itis made our duty, 
in common with other officials, to keep them all full, so that the 
people may be served. To this end the manner of the filling is 
prescribed by law, and we and all other officers are sworn to 
observe that law. In regard to the filling of some, two methods 
are provided—the one to be adopted only after the other has 
failed; as in the election of a President and Vice-President. 

In executive and ministerial offices which are elective, the 
common-law principle of holding over until after the election and 
qualification of a successor helps to keep the officesfull. It isnot 
so with legislative officers. If a member of the House dies or re- 
signs or is expelled, or if there be no election at the appointed 
time, there must be another election. In offices appointive b 
the President, when the concurrence of the Senate 5 required, 
the President shall appoint in the recess of the Senate, which a 

intment shall hold good until Congress has convened and ad- 
journed. But there are no means of forcing the President to 
appoint, other than the same official oath which binds us to the 
performance of our duty. 

If there be any duty specially imposed as to keeping the Senate 
full, itis imposed upon those who are charged with the creation 
of Senators by the Constitution and not upon us. We sit here 
only to judge of the election and qualification of those who come 
to us claiming to be Senators; it is in no sense our duty to sup- 
ply the defects and cure the failures of constitutional Senator- 
makers to perform their sworn functions. 

Now, how are the Senators to be chosen? That is set forthin 
Article I, section 3, of the Constitution, as quotedabove. Before 
applying the technical rules of construction te the words theres 
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in contained, let us look at them in a plain, common-sense light, 
as they would 5 to any unprejudiced citizen of ordinary 
intelligence; and to aid us in that view, let us consider the cir- 
cumstances under which this article of the Constitution was 


adopted. 

We may suppose that the members of that Convention had as- 
sembled and organized and digested a skeleton outline of the 
form of government which they wished to establish. We will 
suppose that they had determined upon dividing its powers into 
three branches—the executive, legislative, and judicial—that 
the Legislature should consist of two Houses or bodies, a Senate 
and House of Representatives; that the Senate should consist of 
two Senators from each State with one vote each. . That was 
brief and simple. The question next arose, how should they be 
chosen? It Was dachted that they should be chosen—that is, 
elected—by the Legislature of each State for a term of six years. 

When and how? This was also prescribed. When first as- 
sembled they should be divided into three classes, the term of 
the first to expire in two years, that of the second in four years, 
and that of the third in six years; so that one-third of the mem- 
bers should be elected every two years. Thusfar they had pro- 
vided for a Senate asa part of the lawmaking power, presori 
of how many eg a it should be composed, how they should 
be elected, how long they should serve, how they should be di- 
vided so that their terms should not all expire at the same time, 
and how their successors in regular course should be elected. 

This was the programme for establishing a complete continuous 
body called the Senate of the United States, with a single ex- 
ception—no provision had been made so far for the casual inter- 
ruption of a term, such as by death or resignation or expulsion, 
or any other change in the condition of a Senator which ren- 
dered his service impossible. Naturally these accidental and 
unlooked-for circumstances were considered. The question was 
asked, should any of these things happen to a Senator when the 
Legislature of his State was not in session, what then? Should 
that State have no representation in that body for no fault of its 
own? 

Surely not; and so they provided that in such a case the gov- 
ernor of such a State may appoint temporarily, until the Legis- 
lature meets, which shall then fillthe vacancy. Tnall these con- 
tingencies it will be observed that the Legislature was treated as 
the primary source of power in reference to the selection of 
Senators; the appointing power conferred upon the governor 
was only in case of accident or some mischance happening to the 
occupant of a term once filled which would deprive the State of 
a representative in the Senate. x 

It seems impossible to reasonably conceive that at this point 
there was anything else to provide for except these contingencies 
attending human life and the conduct of human affairs. They 
had already provided for the election of the first Senators, fixed 
their terms, and how and when their successors in regular course 
should be chosen; and it is a reflection upon their intelligence 
to say that they in the same breath added a clause giving the 
governor power to fill these identical vacancies without even the 
averment that the Legislature had failed or refused to do its duty. 
To make sure, they give a sample of the kind of vacancy which 
might “happen.” 

There was death—no member doubted that was something 
which might happen to a Senator, and need not therefore be 
named. There was expulsion, which might also happen to a 
Senator—there was no doubt about that; but there was a doubt 
whether a Senator could resign his office on account of the doc- 
trine which governed the British Parliament. To establish the 
contrary doctrine they mentioned ‘‘ resignation” as one of the 
vacancies which might ‘‘happen,” and added the words ‘‘or 
otherwise” to include other contingencies, as death, expulsion, 
and the like, not needed to be named. 

Surely in the face of their express provisions for filling regu- 
lar terms by the Legislature, if they had intended to include the 
filling of such terms in the poors granted to the governors, 
they would have said so in p ainer terms than the words or 
otherwise,” and would not have left so important a grant of 
power to depend upon a construction—and a doubtful construc- 
tion at that, and one in the face of the ordinary meaning of the 
words used and of well-established law. Nor can the plea of 
ignorance of the meaning of these words, or the usage of the 
law in the construction of them, be for a moment considered. 

The Senator from ig ke Mr. HuUNTON]says technical rules 
ought not to be applied in construing the language of those who 
framed the Constitution, because many of them were not law- 
yers. If this be true, it 1s also true that mostof them were law- 
yers, and as eminent as any in America. Mr. Madison himself 
was a member of the Committee on Style or Revision, and, we 
may assume, carefully scrutinized and corrected the language of 
the clauses as they were adopted. As they put it, it seems to 
me language could not be plainer. 


If they had intended that the words or otherwise” should 
include every possible vacancy, they would not have used the 
words, which happened by resignation or otherwise,” at all, 
but would have Pony said if vacancies occur,” the governor 


shall appoint, ete. Nor would they have used the word “ hap- 
pen“ as applied to a vacancy created by law on a given day, 
which no element of chance about it; nor would they 
have used the word“ if“ vacancies happen, because a regular 
term was sure to expire on a day certain, and create a vacancy. 
There was no contingency about it as is implied by “if.” The. 
would have simply said when” yacanciesoccur. As, one woul 
not say if the sun rises to-morrow I will do so,” but “ when 
the sun rises I will do so.” 

I do not admit that inconstruing a constitution the rules which 
govern contracts between parties donot apply On the contrary, 

t.seems to me that ina government of ited powers, the in- 
strument in which the powers are specified and limited should 
be strictly construed according to known rules of the law. Ican 
not agree to the statement that there is here any such manifest 
and overruling purpose as the language of the committee would 
imply, as to justify a construction opposed to the clear meaning 
of the particular words and phrases; nor can Tagron to me state- , 
ment inferentially made by the committee, thatits manifest pur- 
pose would justify the elimination and absolute ignoring of a 
whole sentence in the Constitution; as is contended by the com- 
mittee when they say “that the language of the Constitution is 
quite as well suited to confer the power upon the governor of ap- 
pointing to a vacancy occurring at the beginning of a term, or 
to a vacancy which began to exist when a Legislature was ac- 
tually in session, and continued after the adjournment of the 
Legislature, as any language likely to be used.” 

In order to seat this applicant, Mr. Mantle, they, therefore, 
would override the plain and obvious meaning of words accord- 
ing to the legal rules of construction. They would eliminate a 
word in one case and a large part of a sentence in another; and 
make the latter clause of section 3 read as follows: And if 
vacancies occur, the executive of the State may make tempo- 
rary appointment until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancy.” They would strike out the 
words ‘‘happen by resignation or otherwise during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State.” 

It can not be sustained in reason or inlaw. To sustain the 
committee it is necessary also to adopt the secondary and not 
the primary meaning attached to the word“ happen” by all the 
lexicographers of authority to-day. For instince, the 58 
definition of the word ‘‘ happen,” according the Century Diction- 
ary, is,“ to occur by chance” or “occur unexpectedly or unac- 
countably;” secondary, “in general to occur,” “ to take place.” 
This term the committee adopts, whereas common usage would 
invariably take the first and ey meaning of the word. But 
even there, the illustration used explanatory of the second mean- 
ing are words implying pure chance, as “I happened to be 
there ”—*‘ this happens often.” 

The definition of the Imperial N primarily, is to 
„chance,“ “to be brought about unexpectedly, or by chance.” 
So of all of them. 

The truth is, there is no paramount purpose impressed or im- 
lied in relation to keeping the Senate full in the Constitution. 
tis the dictum of those who wanted to seataSenator. The 

main purpose of the Constitution, if we are to infer that any such 
exists from the language used, is that the Senators shall be 
elected by the Legislature. The secondary purpose is, that if 
the Legislature be not in session when the vacancy happens, the 
governor may appoint until such time as the Legislature can act. 

The Constitution provides that each State shall have the right 
to be fully represented in the Senate, and it is the business of 
this body as a part of the lawmaking power to see that that 
right is jealously preserved to each State. Whether that State 
shall in fact have its full representation here or not depends 
upon the State itself. If it sees proper to withhold a Senator by 
failing to select him in the constitutional way, it is the sole bus- 
iness and lookout of that State: and to speak of depriving the 
State of her representative in the Senate because she does not 
see proper to comply with the Constitution in choosing him, isan 
abuse of terms, 

In answer to the argument made by the minority report and 
so ably sustained by the speech of the Senntor from Oregon, 
that the rule of law is ‘‘ that a general word which follows par- 
ticular and specific words of the sime nature as itself takes its 
meaning from them, and is presumed to be restricted to the same 
genus as those words; or, in other words, as comprehending only 
things of the same kind as those designated by them, unless there 
is something to show that a wider sense w s intended,” the. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] contends that there is 
something in this case which shows that a wider sense was in- 
tended. He says: This contrary intention does appear here. 
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Aveust 21, 


The unquestionable object of this elause was “to keep: the Sen- 


of the Convention's 
vention it was. de- 
t that this was the 


ate full—always full;” and that “ihe histo 
proceedings shows that by a vote of the 
cided unanimously on nws 


intention of the yention, that the governor should fill the 
vacancy when it happened from se ay: to accept, resignation, 
or otherwise.” 


Again thesssumptien is made that the object of that cluse 
was to keep the Senate full—always ull.” Yet, he admits that 
Mr, Madison’s amendment was not in orporated in the Coasti- 
tution itself, and, denies that Mr. Midison’s amendment wes 
ever reversed by a vote of the convention. It sexs to me, Mr. 
President, that the report of the committee on style, changing 
the language which necessarily and uncer the rules of evn- 
struction changed the meaning, and which report wes adopted 
by the convention, was a reversal or abandonment. of Mr. Mad- 
ison’s amendment. And it is new tome that the use of words in 
an amendment which was not adopted by the convention should 
be held up as the guiding light to the meaning of words whieh 
were adopted. 

In other words, it is a new species of logie to undertake to 
prove what a set of men did do by setting forth what they did 
not do. 

Mr. Madison’s amendment was as follows, as cited by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]: 

To strike out the words in section 3, after“ ™ and insert the 
words upon the refusal to accept resignation or otherwise, may be sup- 
plied by the Legislature of the State in the representations of which such 
vacant shall happen, or by the executive thereof, until the next meeting 
of the Legislature. 

3 This would make the clause in the third section read as fol- 
ows; 
penin; fusal accept, resignations, or other- 
8 the eee oe — Nate in the — eors 
of which such vacancies shall happen, or by the executive thereof, until the 
next meeting of the Legislature. : 

Here was another opportunity for inserting the words ‘‘or by 
expiration of a regular term,” but it was not embraced. In fact, 
it is noticeable that nowhere, either in the debates which pre- 
ceded the forming of the Constitution, or in the Constitution 
itself is there any authoritative mention of filling a seat which 
had become vacant by the mere efflux of the constitutional time, 
except in connection with the Legislature. 

To base an argument that it was the intention of the Consti- 
tution-makers to confer such power upon executives of the 
States, in the face of the absence of any attempt to do so in any 
enumeration of possible vacancies,seems to me absurd. Thelaw- 

ers of that convention must have known all the principles of 
i which qualified their general word, ‘‘otherwise,” after their 
particular enumerations, and as men of common sense, to say 
nothing of legal knowledge, they could not have left their in- 
tention so obscure as to be groped after by strained construction 
and overruling of the principles of law. 

But, granting that the meaning of the convention was expressed 
by Mr. s amendment, and that it had been incorporated 
entire, the case would not have been altered one particle. A re- 
fusal to accept is an unexpected thing, an unlooked-for event, as 
is a resignation; and those specific words refusal to accept” 
would still further qualify the general word “otherwise,” and 
exclude with still stronger force the possibility of its applying 
to all vacaneies whatsoever. It was only the addition of one 
more specific word, and, beyond doubt, the more specific words 
which are mentioned of the same genus, the stronger becomes 
the qualification of the general word which follows, limiting it 
to things of like genus. 

One thing must be conceded by all, that the power delegated 
to the Legislature to elect Senators is a primary power, while 
the power conferred upon the governors to appoint in certain 
contingencies is supplementary. It is by no means coextensive 
with the power conferred upon the Legislature. 

I will not weary the Senate or myself by referring again to the 
cases where the courts haye decided the principle of construc- 
tion on which the minority depend. They have all been cited 
in the views of the minority and are upon the desks of Senators; 
nor will I again go over the precedents of this body, with which 
by this time almost every Senator must be familiar. 

In the opinion of the minority, sustained by the leading prece- 
dents in the case, as well as by the opinions of most of the great 
lawyers who have ever satin this body, Mr. Mantle is not en- 
titled to hold a seat here for the reason that the Legislature 
upon whom was devolved the duty of electing Mr. Sanders’ suc- 
cessor, both by the Constitution and the act of 1866 passed in 
pursuance thereof, and equally binding upon us, failed to dis- 
charge its duty. 2 

For a still stronger reason is Mr. Allen, appointed from the 
State of Washington, notentitled to a seat, without aclear viola- 
tion of the expressed words of the Constitution; for the vacancy 


neither happened within the meaning of that word, nor did it: 
occur during the recess of the Legislature of that State. 

I can not better close my remarks on this head than bg anote 
ing from the hof Geo. E. Badger, of North Carolina, de- 
livered in the Phelps case in 1854. He was perhaps the greatest 
lawyer my State has ever produced, and was d of an in- 
tellect profound as that of Bacon, analytic as that of Fearne, 
and aeute as that of Pascal: 


The which the executive of a State is authorized to fill arenever 
vacancies that happen by theeffluxoftime. They are not foreseen vacancies; 
they are vacancies that happen by resignation orotherwise. Mr. President, 
from an ex desire to this clause of the Constitution such a con- 
struction as would keep the ate always full, I labored hard a year or two 
ago, whem we had questions of this kind before us, to tind out some method 
of supporting In my own mind a construction that a vacancy happening by 
efflux of time, and not filled beforehand by the Legislature, might be brought 
within this limited power conferred on the executive. 7 

But. sir. I have been obliged to abandon it. By resignation or otherwise,“ 
is the language. We must expound the word “otherwise” to apply to vacan- 
cies happening by similar events: that is, unforeseen events- death. resig- 


nation, ap tment to an office which disqualifies; but it can not be applied 
to the ex icn of a term of a Senator which leaves a seat vacant on this. 
floor. My opinion, therefore, is that the governor of a State has no er 


to fill a vacancy in this body which is brought about by the expiration ar 
effiux of the time for which the Senator was elected—in other words, at the 


ha’ ; 

me happening by resignation or other casualty. ‘Thas I understand to 
have been the express and solemn decision of the Senate in Lanman’s case 
in 1825, overruling one or two earlier decisions which had passed, perhaps, 
without full consideration. 

The danger or the inconvenience supposed to arise from the 
Senate not being “always full,” is not to be compared for a 
moment with the danger which would ensue if the practice were 
followed of filling the Senate with members who are not entitled 
by the prescriptions of the Constitution to sit here. Into this 
temple of our liberties no man should be permitted to enter ex- 
cept by the door of the Constitution. 

ubtless, when providing the way by which it may be en- 
tered, our fathers had in mind the Divine wisdom, which saith: 
erily, verily, í say unto you, he that entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and arobber. 
But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. 

There should be no politics in the decision of this question. 
No other consideration should enter into it but that of a sincere 
desire to maintain the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
Doubtless many of the complicated decisions which this body 
has made have arisen from the pressure of temporary circum- 
stances of one kind or another. It is a great question which 
should be decided with proper solemnity. ambition of men 
which leads them often to the obstruction of the proper and legal 
election of Senators to this bedy in the hope of securing favor 
from a single man—the executive—should be rebuked, and they 
should be taught to know that this great tribunal will not make 
itself an aceomplice in their schemes and combinations, if we 
wish to avoid scandals and to preserve the character and dignity 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I listened to the very able 
argument just made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE], although I promised him to take part in this debate, I 
felt that I could not meet the promise, except so far as an argu- 
ment upon the words of the Constitution is concerned, as there 
is nothing left to add to what hes been said by that Senator. I 
shall, therefore, confine my remarks to a. brief statement of the 
argument as based on the words of the Constitution itself. 
There are precedents both ways. They have been brought to 
the attention of the Senate, and we are at last left to decide this 
very solemn and important question upon the meaning of the 


| Constitution as expressed in that instrument. 


The case before the Senate is the expiration of the regular 
term of a Senator, the peotias of the Legislature required by 
law to elect his successor, the failure of that Legislature to elect, 
and then on that failure an appointment by the governor of the 
State. The question is, has there been a constitutional appoiht- 
ment of the successor now applying for his seat? The question 
seems very plain on the very words of the Constitution itself. 
The provision as to filling vacancies by executive appointment is 
in these words: 

Ir 

As was well remarked by the Senator from North Carolina. 
Not when,“ but if;“ the very word of all others to express a 
contingeney. 

If vacancies happen— 

Not “if vacancies occur;” not if vacancies exist;“ but ‘if 

vacancies happen.” How? 


the recess of the Legislature of any State the executive thereof 


ture, which s 


during 
may make tem a ents until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
z hali then such vacancies, 
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It would seem too for controversy, at least, that the va- 


cancy must happen during the: recess of the ture. Hit 
does not happen during the session of the Legi the casus 
does not exist in which the power to appoint is conferred. But 


it is argued that the Constitution means as if it read, If vacan- 
cies happen to exist during any recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the executive may appoint.” And thus it is insisted that 
the Cofstitution means that all vacancies, occurring in whatever 
mode and at whatever time, may be filled by executive appoint- 
ment. 

There are conclusive reasons this view. It requires 
us to read the langunge of the Constitution by striking out what 
is in it and inserting other language of different import. a 

Thit is the true casus. To give this clause of the Constitu- 
tion the meaning claimed for it by the majority of the commit- 
tee, you must take your pen and strike out four words in the 
Constitution. The phrase if vacancies happen by resignation 
or otherwise” must mean less than all vacuncies whatever, or 
the four words by resignation or otherwise” are utterly with- 
out meaning, and the Constitution must be read as if they were 
stricken out. s 

When you read the Constitution and interpretit by leaving 
out the meaning of four words, you do the same thing exactly 
as if you were to physically erase those words from the Consti- 
tution itself. We can notconstrue the Constitution in that way. 
We must construe the language as used and according to a rule 
of law recognized by every respectable court in the world; we 
must give force and effect toevery word in it. 

This is true of all instruments, however trivial and unimport- 
ant they may be. In private contracts parties are not presumed 
to have used words without attaching to them any meaning or 
force. But the rule which applies to all instruments, whether 
of a private or public nature, is the more binding when wecome 
to construe constitutions. Such instruments are necessarily 
brief, and therefore they do not contain unmeaning words. The 
fewest possible words are used to convoy the meaning of the 
framers. Constitutions are framed with the utmost care, and 
words are selected to express the exact meaning and intent of 
the framers, and for no other purpose. 

How strange it would be if men called together to form 
the framework of a great government should indulge in idle, 
loore, and unmeaning Hence instruments are care- 
fully prepared, and the words undergo careful revision before 
final adoption, in order that they may be perspicuous—plainly 
giving the meaning of the framers. The style of these instru- 
ments is fixed to attain clearness only; there is no effort at 
anything else but to express the plain meaning of the framers. 

Eich E are not intended to be eloquent, to excite 
the emotions of those who read them; they are framed solely as 
guides, and as guides they must be construed. Hence there are 
no pleonasms, no amplifications, no un adjectives, and 
none in the superlative degree, except greatest, highest 
in connection with numbers—as highest in test number 
of votes. It is true we have supreme law of the land,” but this 
is essential to express the necessary supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion. There is not a wordin the Constitution that is superfluous, 
much less a phrase. 

When all vacancies” are meant the words all vacancies” 
are used, as in clause 3, section 2, Article II, or the word ‘t vacan- 
cies” alone, but in a connection which manifestly means all, as 
in clause 4, section 2, Article I. 

In the clause first cited it is said the President shall have 
power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate.” Nota part of them, nor is it left to argument 
or conjecture whether all is meant. The word ‘‘all” is used. 

In the clause secondly above cited it is said, ‘‘When vacancies 
happen in the representation from a State, the executive author- 
ity thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 
There the context shows that ‘ vacancies,” unaccompanied by 
any word of qualification, means all vacancies, and necessarily so. 

en, then, we have two instances of provisions for filling va- 
eancies, and both using the appropriate uage to designate— 
all vacancies ”—without question, we are bound to conclude that 
in the other instance, the language, if intended to embrace all 
vacancies,” would have been equally explicit. 

When the framers of the Constitution had been so particular 
in one instance as to say all vacancies,” and in the other in- 
stance to say ‘‘ vacancies,” which manifestly by the context 
means all v.cancies, can any one suggest a reason why, having 
thus adopted the language ne and appropriate to express 
the idea of all vacancies, they would, when they came to this 


particuler place, employ other language when they meant the 
same thing. 
If the proposition 


opounded the majority of the com- 
mittee be true, the 1 ot We clause of the Constitu- 
tion must mean all vacancies, for that construction embraces all. 


So, then, the framers of the Constitution having thus in two in- 
stances in providing for filling vacancies used words which ren- 
dered it impossible to mistake their meaning, that they intended 
to include all vacancies, it seems to be manifest if they meant all 
vacancies in this clause they would not have forgotten the proper 
paree to express the idea, and they would have been equally 
explicit. 
utin this case vacancies of a particular kindare mentioned. 

75 0 ** by resignation or otherwise.” If by otherwise,“ 
the whole strength of the argument is based on that word 
otherwise,“ it was meant to embrace all vacancies, however 
occurring, then the framers of the Constitution were guilty of a 
gross Cod sachin from the right use of language in using the 
words “by resignation or otherwise” to designate what in other 

arts of the Constitution they had expressed by “all” or 

y ‘ vacancies” generally in a connection which necessarily 
meant all.“ When they meant all“ they had expressed the 
idea by ‘‘all” or by “vacancies” generally without qualification. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the introduction of these 
four words were for a purpose—to give a meaning to the phrase 
which it would not otherwise have had if vacancies alone had 
been used—this purpose being to make the ‘‘ vacancies” less than 
all vacancies. 

The framers of the Constitution, as shown, would not have 
used those four words if they had meant all vacancies.” 

These were appropriate words if they meant to restrict the 
appointing power to vacancies—less than all—occurring unex- 

ctedly or from an unanticipated cause. So they specified res- 
ignation,” which means wee in that mode a term already 
commencedand already l filled by election by the Legis- 
lature, whereby, through an ooked-for event a pluce once 
filled in accordance with the Constitution had become vacant. 

If the language had stopped there at the words “by resigna- 
tion,” the most reckless disputant would have admitted that it 
was not an original vacancy that could be filled, but only one 
occurring outside of the usual order, by the act of the incumbent. 
But ‘‘ resignation” would not cover all the vacancies happening 
unexpectedly—there might be death, expulsion, abandonment 
of the office, the failure of the Senate to admit to a seat on ac- 
count of a constitutional disability, want of age or inhabitancy, 
alienage, or willful failure to qualify by taking the oath. It 
was necessary to provide for all these and possibly others of a 
acne 7 — rightfull, de and 1 

pro n was y made and properly expressed by 
the word otherwise,“ which, according to a well-settled rule of 
law—when associated with resignation—means other vacancies 
ejusdem generis, that is, occurring unexpectedly in a place once 
filled. Henee the provision was designed to cover that class of va- 
eancies. Vacancies occuring in the regular order, normally, by 
expiration of a term, had already been provided for in the first 
clause of the same section, wherein it was provided that they 
should be filled by being chosen by the Legislatures for six 
years. 

There can be no controversy that this provision covers the 
case of an original vacancy for afull term. And this view is, if 
possible, made still more clear by the provision in the second 
clause, providing for a classification of the Senators; that is the 
word used when the Legislature elect; the word ‘‘ appoint” is 
used when the governor fills the term, so that one-third thereof 
should be chosen” by the Legislature, not appointed, every 
second year.” 

These make complete provision for filling vacancies occurring 
by expiration of the term. They must be filled by being chosen 
by the Legislature for six years, and under the classification 
by one-third of the Senators being chosen every second year. 

his seems to place, in my judgment, the matter beyond con- 
troversy as to how the Constitution required vacancies for the 
full term to be filled. This mode of selection so required by the 
Constitution is: 

First. By election for six years by the Legislature. 

Second. By a classification which would require the elections 
to take place every second year. 

With these provisions immediately preceding the clause in 
controversy—provisions full, complete, plain, and certain—it is 
impossible to conclude that the guage by resignation or 
otherwise” meant by resignation expiration of term, or other- 
wise. It is absurd to suppose that the Constitution, having pro- 
vided for filling full-term vacancies by election every second 
year for terms of six years, immediately afterwards provided 
that the same full-term vacancies might be filled by executive 
appointment for an indefinite and undefined part of the six years 
by a mere temporary appointment,” to use the language of the 

nstitution. : 

The Constitution can not mean that original vacancies in the 
Senate shail be filled by election, one-third every second year 
for a full period of six years, and at the same time mean that 
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the same original vacancies may be filled temporarily by exécu- 
tive appointment. To justify such a conclusion, to infer such a 
plain contradiction or exception, if that term be preferred, very 
explicit language should be employed, admitting of no 
other meaning. This reasoning seems to be conclusive on the 
language of the Constitution. 

construction is, moreover, demanded by the scheme of the 
Constitution itself as plainly developed in reference to the leg- 
islative department. Two Houses are provided for, one with a 


- short term—two years—to be elected directly by the 8 By 


this part of the scheme, representative responsibility and ac- 
countability is fixed at short intervals, so that the public will 
should bo fairly represented and that will should be expressed 
frequently. 

wae an essential idea in a free government, founded on 
the oak will; yet it was apprehended that if both branches 
were elected biennially the policy of the Government would be 
subject to frequent changes, to sudden vacillations, coming 
sometimes from passion and excitement without due reflec- 
tion and sometimes from want of time for the influence of the 
sober second thought. To obviate this other provisions were 
made in reference to the Senate, all securing exemption from 
sudden popular changes. 

The Senators were to be elected by the Legislature, not only 
that they might represent the Stateas a distinct political organ- 
ism—itself a yery important idea—but that, as was supposed, 
greater care might be exercised in their selection. It was sup- 
posed then (whatever may be the real facts as shown in the out- 
come) that the Legislature would be more solicitous to secure 
the services of the bestmen. The Legislature, too, was the real 
representative, more than any other functionary, of the sover- 
eignty of the State, and also of the people of the State, in their 
organized political capacity. 

ut more than this, it was deemed that whilst the Senators 
should be representatives of the will and of the matured judg- 
ment of the people of their several States, and should be account- 
able to the ple, yet, with the longer terms provided, the 
Senate would be more conservative and would represent the 
popular will when it was maturedand made up upon full consid- 
eration and deliberation; that they would make with these long 
terms the policies of the Goyernment more stable. 

And to secure this stability and at the same time givea proper 
influence to the people’s will the provision about classification 
was inserted. In t way the influence of the popular will 
throughout the United States would be made manifest in the 
Senate as in the House, at least to the extent of one-third of its 
members, who were required to be elected every second year. 
No better scheme could have been devised for uniting conserva- 
tism with progress—for giving effect to the people’s will with- 
out violent fluctuations and changes. 

The scheme is utterly overthrown by the construction con- 
tended for by the majority of the committee. 

The constitutional scheme is not only abandoned, but reversed. 
For, by substituting for the Legislature the executive, Sena- 
tors are not chosen for six years, as the Constitution requires, 
but selected for an indefinite and undefined part of six yeirs— 
mere temporary appointments, as the Constitution callsthem. A 
Senator thus chosen is not that representative of the State which 
the Constitution provides for. He has not the tenure given to 
secure his independence and to secure the country from violent 
and immature popular changes. On thecontrary, he is what no 
member of either branch of this Legislature should be, a mere 
creature of the executive of the State, subject to his will as to 
his tenure, because the executive may call the Legislature to- 
gether at any time and terminate his office. He is not chosen 
under the constitutional rule of classification as to election of 
one-third every second year, since the executive, boing under no 
constitutional obligation to appoint at all, having only permission 
to do so, may make the appointment at any time during the re- 
cess of the Legislature, however long that recess may be—and in 
some States the recess is four years. 


The foregoing seems to be fatal to the pretensions of the ap- 
plicant. But there is another view equally conclusive. As to 
a recess of 


the wp ee case, the vacancy did not occur durin 
the Legislature, but when it was in session. It will be kept in 
mind that the provision relating to filling vacancies in the Senate 
substitutes a different agency for filling the office than the one 
rimarily fixed in the Constitution, and, as has been shown, essen- 
to the scheme fixed by the plain language of the Constitu- 
tion. This is not so in the two other instances before mentioned 
providing for filling vacancies. 

In the case of vacancies in the House the same constituency— 
the people—fills them that fills the office for the full term. In 
the case of appointments to office, the same agency—the Presi- 
dent—is the appointing power in both instances. The only dif- 


ference is that in sessions of the Senate he must have their ad- 


vice as to some offices. There is no revolutionary change in the 


constitutional method of filling the office; for even as to the ad- 
vice of the Senate it is within the competency of Congress to 
dispense with it in such offices as the Congress shall deem to be 


inferior. í 
When we come, then, to consider the lang used in the 
clause under consideration, we would err fatally if we neglected 


to consider this change in the fixed and determinate scheme of 
the Constitution—as to the agency to select a Senator—a change 
from the Legislature to the executive. And the more so, since 
me vory. language of the clause in question marks with emphasis 

e change. 

The language is, if vacancies happen, etc., during the recess 
of the Legislature ”—the plain meaning being that the vacancy 
shall then Pappen in order to be filled by the executive. Can 
we discard this language and adjudge that the governor may 
appoint, though the 3 happen whilst the 15 lature is 
in session? It seems impossible to do this without in effect an- 
nulling that t of the Constitution and framing a new one, I 
oo ne know how to make the meaning plainer than it is on its 


But the oes meaning of the Constitution as expressed in the 
words of the instrument itself is asserted to be subordinate to 
and subject to control by what is called the policy of the Con- 
stitution. 

This policy is said to be: 

That the States are equal in the Senate, and to preserve this 
equality each State must always be represented by two Sena- 
tors; not that each State shall have the right to be represented 
by two Senators. The argument goes to the point that to pre- 
serve this equality the State must actually have the two Senators. 

It is asserted that this policy is ested by that provision 
in the Constitution which forbids, even by an amendment of 
that instrument, that any State shall be deprived of its equal 
rane in the Senate without its own consent. The answer to 

is is: 

First, no such policy is expressed in the Constitution. We can 
impute no policy to the Constitution in construing it than its 
plain meaning as shown by the language used. If we are au- 
thorized to go outside of the language and frame a policy for the 
Constitution, such as we may fancy is right and proper, and then 
use the fancied policy to change the meaning of the Constitution 
itself, then we in effect alter tne Constitution as framed and make 
anewone. We substitute for the Constitution what we think 
the Constitution ought to be. We amend it by construction in- 
stead of in the mode provided for by that instrument itself. 

_ The policy of the Constitution is, and can be, rightfully noth- 
ing else than the meaning of the Constitution as expressed in 


its words. 

That meaning is that each State is entitled to two Senators 
chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years, and that the 
Senators shall be so classified that one-third of the number shall 
be chosen by the Legislature every second year. I say entitled, 
that is, may have two Senators if the State will select them in 
the mode provided for in the Constitution. It is a privilege and 
aright, nothing more. This is conclusively shown by the pro- 
vision above referred to, that the State may be deprived of its 
equal suffrage by its consent. 

In no other sense can it be said truly that it is the 
the Constitution that each State shall have an equal suffrage in 
the Senate. To give it any other meaning we must go further, 
as the committee do, in effect, and say that the Constitution 
means that the Senate is not legally organized to transact busi- 
ness on any particular day unless there be present in the Senate 
two Senators from each State. For if it be the policy, that is 
the meaning of the Constitution, that each State shall at all 
times and under all circumstinces exercise its equal suffrage in 
the Senate, it is unconstitutional to enact a law without this 
equal suffrage. That shows how absurd the position is. 

On the contrary, if the pol icy of the Constitution and its mean- 
ing be that each State is only entitled to have two Senators, 
then the State’s failure to select the two Senators in the mode 

rescribed in the Constitution is buta failure on the part of the 

725 to claim aright, and of course concerns only the State it- 
self. ; 
Then, if, as has been conclusively shown, the plain meaning 
of the Constitution is that the executive shall appoint only in 
case of a vacancy happening during a recess of the Senate, that 
can not bs affected by the failure of the State to fill the office in 
the manner provided for in the Constitution. 

A State has no right of representation in either House of Con- 
gress except by Senators and Representatives selected in ac- 
cordance with the mode prescribed by the Constitution. The 
mode prescribed is as essential as the right to representation it- 
self. ey are both parts of the Constitution—the supreme law 
of the lan 


poHoy of 


1893. 


But this idea of a policy which isso overpowering as tochange 
the Constitution in its plain language in order to have repre- 
sentation in the Senate at all events, is disproved by the very 
language of the clause in question; for, if that policy had been 
such as it is claimed to be, it would have been mandatory on the 
governor to sopana. Certainly it would be the strangest thing 
in the world that the framers of the Constitution deemed the ac- 
tual representation of eich State by two Senators so absolutely 
important as to authorize a departure from the scheme of the 
Constitution, as therein plainly expressed, whereby the Sena- 
tors are required to be chosen for six years—one-third every two 

ears, by the Legislature of the State—certainly, I say, if they 
eemed such continuous representation in the Senate so impor- 
tant, they would have so provided in express words by imposing 
a duty upon the executive of the State to make the appointment. 

But they did not do this. They provided only that the gov- 
ernor shall have permission to make a temporary appoint- 
ment,” leaving it absolutely to his own judgment or caprice 
whether he should make the appointmentor not. The language 
is, Boge Bao a temporary appointment,” not shall make.” 

Mr. KE. I ask the Senator whether the word “may” 
might not mean shall” in that connection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, Mr. President, that is a suggestion 
which I can only answer by saying, No, sir. There is not one place 
in the Constitution where ‘‘ may” imposes obligation, and, es- 
pecially, it can not mean that in this clause. Nodutyis imposed, 
only a power to be exercised or not, as the executive may deter- 
mine. Itisim ible to conceive that the r of 
the Constitution to have the Senate always full could be said to 
exist if it only provided that it shall be full or not at the dis- 
cretion of the executives of the States. 

Note how different—I call my friend's attention to that—is the 
the language in reference to filling vacancies in the House of 
Representatives, where the provision is that the vacancy shall 
be filled by the constituency authorized in the first instance to 
elect. There it is said, ‘‘ The executive authority shall issue 
writs to fill such vacancies.” And also, note the language in 
the same clause where it is saidafter the Legislature meets they 
“ shali then fill such vacancies.” 

I may say here, if the framers of the Constitution in the ver: 
same clause and sentence use may“ to im a duty an 
shall“ also to impose a duty, they were playing at odd and even 
with the English guage; they were using it at random, and 

iving us no guide by which to form a conclusion as to the mean- 
ing, except conjecture. 

Another answer to the question of the Senator from Texas is, 
that in construing statutes and constitutions and other instru- 
ments, we are bound to give toevery word in them, not its possi- 
ble signification, but its primary and proper signification, and 
you are only authorized to depart from it when the context 
shows that the framers of the instrument intended to use it in 
another sense. No such meaning is here shown by the context. 

But it is admitted that it is the duty of the Legislature to fill 
original vacancies and all others when in session, however they 
may happen. The language of the Constitution is plain, that 
such is the duty of the Legislature, a duty which it can not evade 
or avoid without declining to comply with the Constitution. It 
is the failure, therefore, of the Legislature to do its duty which, 
in the view I am answering, gives rise to the power of the ex- 
ecutive to fill a full term. 

This view requires a total reconstruction of the clause in ques- 
tion. It should read, then, ‘‘if vacancies happen to exist in the 
recess of the Legislature in any State, and the Legislature shall 
have failed to discharge its duty in filling them, then the exec- 
utive may appoint.” Of course we can play no such tricks with 
the Constitution. Besides, there is no single instance in the 
Constitution where a power is conferred on any officer to doa 
thing required by the Constitution to be done, and on failure of 
the officer to do that thing another officer or tribunal is substi- 
tuted to made good the default. s 

The Constitution requires all officials charged with any duty, 
or clothed with any power under it, to take an oath to support 
it, and does not contemplate, in any event, that any such officer 
will not discharge the duty, and hence has made no provision 
for a devolution of that duty on another. The provision in the 
Constitution for dealing with derelict officers is impeachment, 
not substitution. The new construction now contended for over- 
throws the whole scheme of the Constitution by substituting an 
idea not contained in it anywhere, that the Constitution itself 
presumes neglect on the uate of its agencies, and provides for 
other agencies to supply the neglect. 

It was said in debate in answer to that view during the last 
session that there was an instance of that kind in the case of a 
devolution on the House of Representatives of the right to elect 
a President. Let us see how that stands. The case of a devo- 
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President, and on the Senate of the duty to elect a Vice-Presi- 
dent, constitute no exception to the rule as I have stated it. 
For, in the first place, the persons charged with the duty of 
electing these officers in the first instance are not officers of 
the United States, but the people at large. In the second place, 
the failure to elect does not arise from a failure to hold the 
election at the only time and place in which it can be held, but 
from the fact that the Constitution prescribes a rule necessary 
to make the election effective, which, without fault of any élector, 
may not be complied with. ; 

Each elector has a right to vote for his choice for President, 
and itis his duty to vote for his choice for President without 
reference to the possible contingency that the person for whom 
he votes may not receive a majority of all the votes cast, and in 
that case the Constitution, whilst refusing to the electors another 
opportunity to elect, makes the election already had good pro 
tanto, that is to the extent that one of the three highest candi- 
ce shall be selected by the House of Representatives as Presi- 

ent. 

In that case, there is no substitution of power, but a provision 
that the election shall be good if made in either one of two ways, 
one by a majority of the electors, and the other by a concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives with the electors in select- 
ing one of the three having the highest number of votes. Thé 
House can not select whom it will. The scheme of the Constitu- 
tion is simply that, first, the election shall be held by the peo- 
ple, and, if a majority agree, it shall be good, but if a majority 

o not agree, then the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives with the electors on one of the three highest candidates 
shall make the election good. z 

It is but a provision to unite the House of Representatives 
with the electors in selecting one of three persons, if none of the 
three has a majority of the electors. The same is true in prin- 
ciple as to the action of the Senate in selecting a Vice-President 
es the two having the highest number of votes for that 
office. 

But, sir, it was also contended that there was another instance 
in which power and duty were devolved from one officer of the 
Government uponanother on account of the failure of the first to 
perform the duty. The case mentioned at the last session of an 
adjournment of Congress by the President is not an exception to 
this statement, but a confirmation of it; for, as to the necessar. 
adjournments from day to day, each House acts for itself, an 
no power in reference to it is given to the President or to the 
other House. 

In the case of an adjournment of both Houses of Congress as a 
body, there is no duty imposed by the Constitution upon that 
body to adjourn. So it is not a case of a duty imposed by the 
Constitution on an officer, and on his failure to perform it devolv- 
ing it upon another. 

ongress performs its constitutional duty by being in per- 
petual session, if that be their wish, as much as it does by ad- 
journment when an adjournmentisdeemed proper. There being, 
then, no duty on the part of Congress to adjourn their session, a 
failure of the two Houses to agree is not a failure to perform a 
duty. The interposition of the President in case of such failure 
to agree is not, therefore, in consequence of the failure of Con- 
gress to perform a duty prescribed by the Constitution, but is a 
new and independent power conferred on the President in the 
contingency named—disagreement of the two Houses. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 18, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Thomas J. Lowe, of Guthrie, Okla., to be secretary of Okla- 
homa Territory. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 21, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Scott Wike, of Illinois, to be Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 


James F. Tillman, of Tennessee, to be Register of the Treas- 


lution on the House of Representatives of the duty to elect a | ury. 
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FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio, to be First Comptroller of the 
Treasury. 


SECOND COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles H. Mansur, of Missouri, to be Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury. 


DEPUTY AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


William G. Crawford, of Louisiana, to be deputy auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post-Office Department. 


DEPUTY FIRST AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Robert M. Cousar, of Tennessee, to be deputy first auditor 
of the Treasury. 


DEPUTY SECOND AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
John C. Edwards, of Illinois, to be deputy second auditor of 
the Treasury. 
THIRD AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

*OSamuel Blackwell, of Alabama, to be third auditor of the 
Treasury. 

DEPUTY THIRD AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
` George W. Sanderlin, of North Carolina, to be deputy third 
auditor of the Treasury. 


FOURTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles B. Morton, of Maine, to be fourth auditor of the 
Treasury. ‘ 


DEPUTY FOURTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Elliott N. Bowman, of Indiana, to be deputy fourth auditor 
of the Treasury. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 21, 1893, 


The House met at llo’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, re ips July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 

notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

he SPEAKER. There is a desire on the part of members 
_of the House for a session to-night for debate on the pending bill; 
so that, without objection, an order will be made that at5 o'clock 
the House take recess until 8 o’clock, the e session to be 
devoted to debate on the bill now under consideration. The 
gentleman from Vermont Mr. POWERS] is now recognized. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, lamnotvain enough to suppose that 
anything I may say, nor eredulous enough to believe that yang 
that . else has said, touching the pading one 
change any single member’s vote or shade his beli ut animated 
by that common impulse ofmankind which prompts us to talk of those 
blessings we do not enjoy, I propose to talk a few moments about 
money. The President of tho United States has convened Co: in 

ial session for the avowed purpose of aponta sho P g 
KEEPA of the Sherman act. At thevery outset of this very laudable 
undertaking we are confronted with a condition. The friends 
of the administration on this floor find themselves torn with dissen- 
sion and divided into factions. Each faction, claiming itself to be 
orthodox, accuses the other of disloyalty tothe party platform of 1892. 
Both factions ignore the inherent sin and quarrel over the doubtful 

tax of that composite document. conformably to a well- 
settled rule in law that where the terms of a written instrument are 
ambiguous, and especially if they are made so 3 the 
construction of the parties interested in the document is always 
resorted to to understand its meaning, several gentlemen have taken 
the confessional and advised us of the manner in which they 
explained this instrument to their constituents during the late 
campaign. Gentlemen from the North and the East say that the 
dear people were informed that it was an honest-money document, 
while gentlemen from the South and West say that it sanctioned 
and favored free coinage of silver. So that from this Babel of 
tongues itis perfectly ovident that the Chicago platform, like nature, 
speaks a various ee 

There is one notable exception, however, and that is the case of 
the accomplished Representative from the Seventh Massachusetts 
district [Mr. EVERETT]. He confesses that he could not understand 
the intricacies of that instrament. He wanted something more vi- 
carious; so, unlike the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], 
he does not select the Saviour of the world, but takes what many 
poopie think is a greater personality, Grover Cleveland, as his plat- 

rm. And so, as he tells us, he went up and down his district dur- 


ing the campaign, singing at the top of his voice, „Oh, isn’t ho a 
dandy!” (Laughter. 5 t 

But the true construetion of this platform, Mr. Speaker, do- 
pends altogether upon how you read it, where you put the aecent— 
whether upon the penult or the antepenult. Why, many years ago 
upin my State it was the custom in the churches, when any member 
undertook any great and important business, for his friends to re- 

uest the prayers of the congregation; and on one occasion when 

r. Jones was about to go to sea, his wifo penned a request which 
she handed to the cler; and asked him to read on the following 
Sabbath. It ran like : “Mr. Jones being about to go to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the congregation.” But the minister— 
like many gentlemen on the floor of this House when reading the 
Chicago platform—having no clear conception of the meaning of that 
request, delivered it in this way: “Mr. —— being about to go to 
see his wife, desires the prayers of the congregation.” [Laughter.] 
But, sir, is there no good thing to come ont of this Nazareth? Yes, 
sir. Each of these factions assures us in unqualified terms, and with 
the greatest sincerity, and with the most probable truthfulness, that 
if the views of the other are adopted the Democratic party will 
“go where the woodbine twineth.” Mr. Speaker, the country at 
large is less concerned with party platforms and more anxious for 
party patriotism. This is not the time, nor here the pinos to play 
politics. The question demands a play of statesmanship. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman act, in my judgment, ought 
to be i ee not only, first, because it is vicious in principle, but, 
second, because it is dangerous in application. It compels the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury peremptorily to buy four and a half million 
ounces of silver each month, and to pay therefor in Treasury notes 
an equivalent amount in dollars. ese notes, although in form 
payable in silver dollars, yet under another provision of tho act 
requiring gold and silver to be kept at a parity, have always been 
redeemed in gold. The effect of such redemption has been to 
strengthen the eredit of the Government and to assure the people 
that the silver certificates in their hands are as as an 5 
kind of money. But what can justify this compulsory purchase ot 
silver? Why should the Government be compelled to buy silver or 
any other commodity that it has no use for? Silver and gold are 
commodities sold in the market by weight as butter is. The mine 
owner takes his silver out of the earth as the marble owner takes 
his marble out of the earth, and both have a commodity for sale in 
the markets of the world. 

Now, if the Government has occasion to buy either silver or mar- 
ble, it ought to stand as a voluntary bidder in the markets of tho 
world for such commodity. But this law does not permit it to stand 
as a voluntary bidder. It must buy nolensvolens; no matter whether 
the currency is unduly expanded it must buy; no matter whether 
silver is depreciated in price and unfitted for the currency of the 
country, it must buy: 

The viciousness of this law is the compulsory requirement to buy. 
It is not a proper function of the Government to be a dealer in com- 
modities. The Constitution nowhere requires it to own any kind of 
money, It never ought to own any, save such as it collects by some 
form of taxation forits own administrativeneeds. It can coin money 
and regulate its value, but this constitutional power implies that it 
is to exercise supervision only over other people’s property. Con- 
gress may regulate interstate and foreign commerce, but it can not 
properly buy ships to carry on commerce. It may say to the mino 
owner, the people need fifty-four million ounces of silver for their 
use as money. Now you may have that much of your silver, which 
otherwise you would sell to the silversmith to make into tea sets, 
coined, free of expense, into silver dollars with our certificate 
stamped upon them attesting their purity and weight, and then do 
what you please with them. This is all the function that the 
Government can 233 exercise in the transaction. But the 
Sherman act goes er and says in the supposed case, the Gov- 
ernment shall not only coin this fifty-four million ounces into dollars, 
but shall certify that these dollars are honest do h worth 
one hundred honest cents, and, top of all that, shall be obliged to take 
them at their face value and pay for them, dollar for dollar, in gold. 
This is the net result, for the Government issues a certificate to the 
mine owner on which he can demand the gold to its face value. 
Take a concrete case. The mine owner takes to the Government 
enough silver bullion to make ten silver dollars. The Government 
coins the bullion for him, free of expense, into ten silver dollars, 
which are piled up in the Treasury vaults and a Treasury note for 
ten dollars which is paid in gold is handed over to the mine owner. 
The silver dollars, however, are to-day worth less than six dollars 
in gold, and thus the people are rob the difference. 

he p tion for free coinage is merely an enlargement of the 
robbery of the People which is now accamplished by the Sherman 
act. It proposes that the mine owner may compel the Government 
to coin into money, at the same relative loss to the people, not the 
insignificant fifty-four million ounces assured him under the Sher- 
man act, but the hundreds of millions of silver that he may offer. 
Not only what he secures from his own mine, but all he can buy 
from the Old World, all he can secure by molting down his tea pots 
and silver spoons—all, in short, that he can buy, beg, or steal. No 
wonder that the mine owners are in favor of the Bland amendment, 
It means to them untold millions of profit. Buthow about the peo- 
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le? Every dollar of net profit that goes into the pocket of the 
— owner under this = nis is taken out of the pockets of the 


le. $ 
Pert these gentlemen proposed to put into their dollars one hundred 
cents’ worth of silver, no objection to the scheme could be made, ex- 
cept that it would undul; and the currency, and thereby lead 
to reckless speculation, But the money wonld be n 

The Bland amendment to the pending bill provides that anybody 

having silver bullion may have it coined into dollars having 4123 

ins of standard silver, and may have these dollars deposited in 

Treasury and receive silver certificates therefor “in the manner 
now provided by the law for the standard silver dollar.” ‘The ‘“‘man- 
ner now provided by the law,” as it now is and has been heretofore 
construed, enables the holder of silver certificates to have them 
redeemed in gold. The privilege to do all this is accorded to ‘‘all 
holders of silver bullion.” It will be noticed, and herein is the 

at danger in the proposition, that the American holder of bul- 
fon is no better off than the foreign holder. The output of Ameri- 
can mines is from 60 to 64 million ounces per year. e Sherman 
act takes up 54 million ounces, so if the scheme were limited to the 
product of American mines the country would be but little worse 
off than we are under the Sherman act. The A sis pon however, is 
not so limited. On the contrary, it opens the door to the whole 
world. France, with her six or seven hundred millions of silver, 
— 1 Germany—all Euro India, Mexico, Sonth America, ey- 
ery body from everywhere is invited to dump his silver dollars into 
our vaults and Joad himself down with gold-bearing currency at 
the rate of ten to covery six dollars of intrinsic value in the silver 
dollars. 

The scheme makes this Government the highest bidder for silver 
in the known world. There is in round numbers four billion dollars’ 
worth of silver in the world within reach of our bid, and we are com- 
pelled to buy all that is offered. How long does any sane man sup- 

that out Government would remain solvent? The silver cer- 
Tificates that are to be issued on d t of this silver are in form and 
fact a debt against the United States. The silver collateral we hold 
to pay this debt amounts, at ee prices, to six-tenths of the debt. 
The remaining four-tenths of the debt is for the etopay. Itis 
but fair to say that these certificates can only be issued upon the de- 
osit of silver dollars coined at our mints, and it may be argued that 
eir eapacity will not permit a sudden swell of the output of silver 
dollars and by consequence the volume of certificates, but that the 
increase would be gradual year by year, and tho increase in popula- 
tion, industries, and wealth would fairly demand this increase in the 
currency of the country. The answer to this pleasing assurance is 
that our mints can turn out dollars practically as fast as the holders 
of bullion can supply it—if not, new mints will be established—and 
the increase of papér currency in the form of silver certificates is not 
regulated by the Government under the Bland amendment, but is 
wholly at the mercy of the bullion holder, and so long as he is mak- 
ing over 60 per cent on his investment it is probable he will crowd 
the business for all it is worth. 

Suppose, however, that omy a moderate quantity of silver dollars 
are coined each year, say one hundred millions, how will the Treas- 

stand at the end of ten years 

e have, in round numbers, about eight hundred millions of paper 
money in circulation, not counting the bills of national banks, nor 
gold certificates. > 

To redeem this eight hundred millions of paper in gold, as has 
been our policy, and, as to some of if, is our duty, we have say, one 
hundred millions of gold in the Treasury, and some two hundred and 
fifty millions in silver at its gold valuation. Three hundred and 
fifty millions of collateral to eight hundred millions of debt, when 
we start into the paper business under the Bland amendment, to 
say nothing about our large liabilities for other obligations. Now, 
it is proposed to increase our silver sepr currency one hundred 
millions per year, or in ten years one billion dollars, with eee. 
added to our collateral but unsalable silver dollars. How long wi 
the credit of the Government be kept good. 

But gentlemen say that the United States is the richest nation 
on the face of the globe; that it stands behind its currency, and that 
makes it good everywhere. Iam eetly willing to hear these 
gentlemen boast of our country and its resources in all the fervor 
and with all the latitude of a Fourth of July oration, but these 
ei come far short of proving that our credit will be d when 
pay day comes, or even before it comes. A little more than thirty 
years ago we wero the greatest nation on the face of the globe and 
the fervor of Fourth of July talk was then as glowing as now. Still 
We had to pay 12 per cent interest on our paper when the ratio of 
assets to liabilities was even greater than to-day. This talk about 
the potency of a Government flat is a delusion and a snare. The 
creditor wants to see collateral instead of promise. This was de- 
monstrated in France a hundred years ago when she issued her 
assignats. It was demonstrated here during the late war when we 
were throwing off paper issues very much as the boy blows off soap 
bubbles with a elay pipe, that went to a discount of 60 per cent. 
We are a igs nation, but after all we are only a small part of tho 
world. We 7 — compelled to recognize this fact, unpalatable 


* it may be. 
As long as we remain in the world we are forced to adopt a stand- 


ard of money that our neighbors count as good. That standard, 
to-day, the world over, is gold. Silver would be just as good if the 
rest of the world would only think so. But we ean not make them 
think so. Wehave tried five times within the last twenty-six years, 
through the instrumentality of an International Monetary Confer 
ence, at which from twelve to twenty of the leading nations of the 
world were represented by their ablest thinkers, to persuade the 
world that silver was just as good as gold, but our efforts have been 
fruitless. Itfollows then that paper issues based on silver collateral 
are less marketable than paper issues based on gold. This brings 
me to the very root of the trouble with the Sherman act. It has 
seriously threatened the credit of our Government. A very 
fraction of the investors in American securities—our railroad and 
other corporate bonds—are foreigners. They watch our fiscal legis- 
lation as sharply as the individual creditor watehes the business 
methods of his individual debtor. They discover that our legisla- 
tion tends toward asilverstandard. They think they are confronted 
with a probable payment of their debts in silver, They don’t want 
silver. They lose confidence in our Government as a debtor and in 
our people as debtors. Our home investors imbibe the same distr 
and the result is the money-lending class, at home and abroad, with- 
holds its offerings. The vaults of every bank in the land are locked, 
pew because the Government is indulging in a little dallianee 
with silver. 

It does not help the matter to say that this condition of things 
has been brought abont by the gold bugs of Wall street. If free 
eoinage be adopted those bugs could corner the market as easy as 
they now have. It does not mend the matter to say that the Repub- 
lican party is responsible for the passage of the Sherman act. The 
practical question is, what are you going to do about it? Both of 
the political parties have said that they are in favor of bimetallism. 
We are all in favor of it to-day. We are all blessed with it to-day. 
We have in the Treasury 540 millions of silver and less than 
millions of poa Is there any discrimination Spainnt silver shown 
in this faet? We have in the hands of the people, in active circu- 
lation, twenty-five times as much silver as gold. Where is it, or 
how 1 it that the people have not done their full duty to the white 
meta 

The trouble is not with the people, it is with the metal. Gold 
and silver are commodities, salable in all the markets of the world, 
either for money or in the arts, Their market value is necessarily 
established by the prices paid in the markets of the world. In 
those markets gold is worth par and silver is below par; and our 
nation alone can not change this fact, If we were the only silver-pro- 
ducing nation in the world, we could set our own price on silver; 
but, unfortunately for this purpose, we are not. Consequently 
silver, for the time being, is cheapened in price, and dollars made of 
silver have gone down 40 per cent. 

Now, if we apan our mints to the free coinage of silver and issue 
upon the coined motal an illimitable quantity of paper currency re- 
deemable in gold. We are carrying our to the verge of in- 
solvency and bankrupting onr national credit. No nation can afford 
to tolerate an impaired credit. No nation can safely indorse an im- 
paired currency. Every dollar, whether of gold, of silver, or ot 

aper, must be intrinsically worth 100 honest cents, yesterday, to- 

ay, and forever. Every scheme that threatens to impair the value 

of any one of our dollars is a scheme that impairs our national 

Si and with that, and in consequence of that, the credit of our 
0. 

Our national credit is now second to that of no nation on the 
globe. We can float our gold-bearing securities at 2 per cent. Our 
greenbacks, because they are payable in gold, as freely circulate-in 
the Old World as they do at home; our national-bank bills, because 
redeemable in gold-bearing bonds, are current the world over. 
Nothing can change this confidence in our currency but the persis- 
tent clamor, that has prevailed for the last twenty for legis- 
lation in the interest of silver-mine owners and ba univeveneis 
surrender to that clamor which has been made. 

No currency of any kind can circulate at par unless the holders 
have faith in the government that issues it; not the blind trast 
that friend places in friend, but that more discriminating trust that 
the intelligent creditor places in his debtor. 

If our circulating medium is distrusted all our securities, indi- 
vidual and national, will be distrusted. If we persist in coining 
silver dollars worth 60 cents, stamping on their face our certificate 
that they are worth 100 cents, we are guilty both of fraud and false- 
hood. Ifthe Government should begin to-day to redeem the silver 
certificates already issued, in silver dollars, as it has a right to do, 
those certificates would drop 40 per cent in valve in the pockets of 


the le. The silver dollars might, from their legal-tender qual- 
ity, be used to pay existing debts; but nonew engagements d be 
made upon their credit. the Government shonld refuse gold re- 


demption to one kind of its paper money, every other kind would at 
once be under the ban of public distrust, The only solution of the 
problem is to at once suspend the purchase of that metal which the 
world has discarded, until such time as we can bring the world to 
its senses, even though to do this the governor of Colorado will be 
obliged to stain the head-gear of his frothing Bucephalus with the 
blood of heretics. 

It will not help the matter to increase the ratio which silver now 
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bears to gold. Weare bimetallists; we desire to bring the metals to 
a parity. The world must have both in circulation. Nearly all the 
nations with whom we have dealings of any considerable amount 
have said they do not wantsilver. Now, if weat once reply that we 
do not want it, we will, in the near future, be asked to join them in 
the effort to restore it to its old position in the monetary system of 
the world. But to do this you mnst keep the ratio whereitis. Put 
it at 20 to 1 and you at the start dishonor the metal you are anxious 
to elevate to an equality with gold. 

If, as our friends contend, the demonetization of silver is the work 
of the gold bugs of Europe, the quickest way to counteract this 
villainous scheme is for our nation to put itself on a gold basis, Our 
resources are ample enough to enable us to get our share of the 
world’s gold, and what we get they must lose. 

With the permission of the House I will append to my remarks a 
table showing the aggregate gol andsilver in the world, with their 
per capita and relative distribution, 

The stock of gold in the world, as shown by this table, is a little 
over $3,500,000,000, and it is now divided not very unequally 
between the nations of the world. But all nations are bidders for 
it and each will get what it can. Now, it is a well-known fact that 
American securities—our vast corporate bonded indebtedness, our 

ublic securities of every name and kind—bear a higher rate of in- 
rest than like foreign securities, and all things else being equal 
the foreign investor prefers them and will buy them and pay in 
gold. If, therefore, we keep this temptation alive by so shaping 
our legislation as to dispel the fear that we are coming to a silver 
basis, is it not as clear as sunlight that we shall outbid other nations 
for gold and equally clear that they will be short of that metal? 
en they discover this fact and see that it is a vantage ground 
that we shall always have in the future they will discover that their 
supply of gold is inadequate and will then see that silver must be 


recognized as a basic metallic standard. 
Thus bimetallism will come about by natural causes, and when 
once established on such basis it will come to stay. How much 


better, wiser, and surer this plan than the bold, defiant, reckless, 
and illogical scheme of free coinage of silver by our nation alone, 
But it is said that we must continue the purchase of silver, in 
order to expand our currency to the needs of our growing popula- 
tion. Suppose that this is trne: can we not doit and still keep the 
bo cer rap currency good in every market on the globe? 
trike off the 90 per cent limit affixed to the circulation of our 


national banks, and you will at once expand the currency about 
twenty million dollars. Not only this, you will tempt capital to 
inyest more freely in such bank stocks, and the number of national 
banks will be largely increased and the currency still further ex- 
panded. Coin the surplus silver, now in the Treasury vaults and 
you put into circulation forty millions of silver. If the currency. 
then needs further expansion, authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from time to time to issue 3 per cent gold-bearing bonds, toa 
limited extent, to be used as a basis for the circulation of new or 
old national banks that may desire them. 

But whatever be the character of supplemental legislation, the 
pressing command of the people to-day is, Stop buying silver.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, silver is not alone the cause of our business 
depression. The money investor, at home and abroad, is out of 
business because we are rapidly approaching to a silver basis for 
our currency. This brings untold disaster to all business enter- 
prises. It touches the wheat farmer of the West and the cotton 
farmer of the South, who must have money, or their crops will rot 
on their hands. It touches every tradesman in the land, who can 
neither buy nor sell, for there is no money. It has depressed the 
value of our securities in every market in the world. 

But alongside this business paralysis lies another that has over- 
taken every manufacturer or tradesman who deals in articles affected 
by a change in tariff legislation. 

It is not my province to advise the dominant party in the House 
what its action should be in respect to tariff legislation; if it were, 
my advice would hardly be followed. For pmen purposes; the 
country cares less what the policy is ultimately to be, and more for 
an immediate announcement of what it is to Don’t ask us to 
study the Chicago platform to learn your purpose. You will proba- 
bly be as much at . youselves over the tariff plank as you 
are over the silver plank. Don’t give us that conundrum. Butin 
the name of the hundred thousands of workingmen and workin 
women of this land, who are already thrown out of employmen 
and who in their hunger for bread, before the rigors of winter 
shall set in, will storm the Walhalla Hall of every important city 
and town in the land unless something be done to give them work, 
limplore you to tell us, and tell us now what the “reform” you 
have promisedis tobe. The manufacturer will shape himself to the 
emergency whatever it may be. 

But action! action! action! should be the eloquence and the watch- 
word of to-day. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX, 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of mon in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


93 team aed Stock of silver. Per capita. 
Countries. Monetary system. 8 — full and limite Population. a 12 9 r 
ten er sil- 2 m n- 

All ver. ver. Full tender. P E O Total. Gold. ver. 3 i 
United States 1 to 14.95 | 67,000,000 000, 000 lesze, 000, 000 \y77, 000, 000 8615, 000, 000 12, 000,000 $9.01 $9.18 15 34 
United Kingdom 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 |............. 100, 000, 000 | 100, C00, 000 | 50,000,000 14. 47 | 2.63 | 1.32 | 18.42 
France 1 to 14.38 | 39, 000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 | 700,000,000 | 81,402,000 20. 52 17.95 | 2.09 | 40.56 
Germany 1 to 13. 957 | 49,500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 | 211, 000, 000 107, 000, 000 12. 12 | 4.26 | 2.16 | 18.54 
Belgium 1 to 14.38 6,100,000 | 65, 000, 000 6, 600,000 | 55,000,000 | 54,000,000 10. 66 | 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.53 
AGALY ˖ PRE E 1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 | 93, 605, 000 34, 200, 000 | 50, 200,000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 | 5.27 | 9.91 
+ Switzerland 1 to 14, 38 3,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 3, 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14,000,000 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.67 | 14.67 
Greece.. 1 to 14. 38 2, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000,000 | .91 | 1.82 | 6.36 | 9.09 
Spain... 1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 | 158, 600, 000 | 100, 000, 000 2. 22 | 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 
Ste T 1110 | 40,000,000 | 40, 000: 000 10,000,000 | bo; O00: 0 | 260° ooo: ooo | 1.00 | 2:25 | 880 5 

Austria-Hungary.-!.... to , 000, „000 | 90,000, 0000 90, 000, , 000, á . 5 
ee eee Gold and silver. 1 to 153 1 to 15 4,500,000 | 25, 000, 000 8,200,000 | 65,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 5.55 [14.42 | 8.89 | 28.88 
Scandinavian Union! Golde 1 to 14.88 8. 600, 000 | 32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 3.72 | 1.16 | 3.14 8.02 
ia 8 1 to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 38,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 500, 000,000 | 2.21 53 4.42 7.16 
1 to 16.1 33, 000. 000 | 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 45,000, 000 ey Re 1,36 2. 88 
1 to 14.28 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 |. 7, 000, 000 7,000,000 |. „00 | 1.75 |. 26. 75 
1 to 15. 68 7, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 15, 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 -29 | 2.14 16.43 
6 600, 000 5, 000, 000 ............| 50, 000, 000 2. 000. 000 434.31 4. 91 
000, 000 T E A 500, 000 2, 000. 000 17 84 
000,000 | 45. 000. 000 000, 000 | 600,000,000 | 1. 29 71 19.14 
000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 000,000 | 56,000,000 | 2.25 | 1.25 4.90 
S 000,000 | 28, 000, 00 .. 58 3. 64 
——U— 2 õ%ĩ 400, 000, 000 JJ JI nesssas onan „FF 1. 75 
( ͤ A „ bbb 000, A ETET TEE PES 
16, 000, 000 „000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 13. 50 
8 20, 000. | 000,000 | 40, 000, 000 31. 00 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Idesire to say, Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore proceeding to say anything on the financial question now 
before us, that this Congress of the United States has been called 
into existence by virtue of the power which the Constitution 
lodges in the hands of the President of the United States on ex- 
traordinary occasions to convene Congress at the apal The 
participation of the President in the legislation of the country, 
which pertains under the Constitution to him, is limited toa 
very fewand well-defined occasions. Under the Constitution the 
President of the United States es certain powers, and cer- 
tain powers only. He is clothed with the power to convene the 


Congress in extraordinary session, but he 
indicate what the subject-matters of legislation shall be. 


s no power to 


This Congress has n convened, it is said, because of the 
calamity which has fallen upon the country by reason of the on 
sage of what is known generally as the Sherman law of 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month. 
Who thatlaw? What party is responsible for it? I see 
in the metropolitan 8 of this city this morning that the 
Democratic party is to be held responsible unless they yield re- 
lief to the people. Relief from what? Relief how? 

The President has convoked us together, and in his message 
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recommends the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, and stops without recommending what other or further leg- 
islation shail be had. That law was passed by a vote in the Sen- 
ate, which is recorded in the volume before me here, showing 
that not a single Democrat in the Senate voted for it. 


The vote in detail in the Senate was as follows: 
YEAS—39. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, McMillan, Sanders, 
Allen, Evarts, Mande: Sawyer, 
Al @ ell, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Blair, Fry Moody, Spooner, 
Casey, Hawley, Pettigrew, Squire, 
Cullom, Higgins, ree, Stewart, 
Davis, Hiscock, Platt, Stockbridge, 
Dawes, oar, Plumb, Washburn, 
Dixon, Ingalls, Power, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Quay, 
NAYS—26, 
Barbour, Colquitt, Jones of Ark. 
Bate, Daniel, Kenna, Vance, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McPherson, Vest, 
Call, Gibson, ASCO, Voorhees, 
Carlish Gorman, Pugh, al 
Cockrell, Hampton, 
Coke, 
ABSENT—19, 

5 Chandler, Hearst, Stanford, 
Blodgett, Eustis, Morgan, Teller, 
Brown, George, Morr. WIIson of Iowa, 
Butler, Gray, Paddock, Wilson of Md. 
Cameron, Hale, Payne, 


It was purely and absolutely and unqualifiedly a Republican 
measure. Every Republican in the Senate who voted at all voted 
for it,everyDemocrat voted against it. And in this same volume 
I have the e marked which indicates the vote in this House 
when the bill came here. It was as follows: 


YBEAS—122. 
Adams, Dalzell, Laidlaw, Rowell, 
Allen, Mich. Darlington, Laws, Russell, 
Anderson, Kans. Dingley, Lehlbach, mil, 
Atkinson, Pa. Dolliver, McComas, Simonds. 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dorsey, Cord. th, III. 
Baker, unnell. McCormick, Smith, W. Va. 
Bank: Sank behave McDuffie Snider, 
Bartine, Featherston, McKenna, Spooner, 
Bayne, Finley, Moffitt, Stephenson, 
Beckwith, Flick, Morey, Stewart, Vt. 
Belknap, Flood, Morrill, Stivers, 
Bergen, Frank, Morrow, Stockbridge, 
liss, Funston, Morse, Sweney. 
Bowden, Gear, udd Taylor, E. B 
Brewer, Gest, Niedringhaus, ylor, III. 
Brosius, Gifford, O'Neill, Taylor, J. D. 
Brower, Grosvenor, Osborn Thomas, 
Buchanan, N.J. Haugen, Owen, Ind. Thompson, 
Burto Henderson, III. Payne, Townsend, Colo. 
Caldwell, Henderson,Iowa Payson, Townsend, 
Cannon, Hermann, erkins, Vandever, 
Carter, Hill, Peters, Van Schaick, 
Caswell, Hitt Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
Cheadle, Hopkins, Post, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cogswell, Houk, ackenbush, W. Ohio 
Colem: Kelley es, Wilson, 5 
a Ketcham, Reed, 1 Wage a 
T, etc „Iowa 
Go 1051 Kinsey, Rey Yardi ey. 
Coo 0 Y, e, 
toned La Follette, Rockwell, 
NAYS—00. 
Abbot Cothran, Lester, Va. 3 
Allen, Crain, Lewis, illy, 
Anderson, Miss. Crisp, Maish, Robe: 
Bankhead, Culberson, Tex. Martin, Ind Rogers, 
arwig, Davidson, Martin, Tex Rusk, 
Bland, Dibble, McAdoo, Sayers, 
Blount, Dockery, McClammy, Shively, 
Boatner, Dunphy, McClellan, Stew: 
Breckinridge,Ark. Elliott, McCreary, Stockdale, 
y. Ellis, McM Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Enloe, McRae, Stone, Mo, 
Brookshire, Forman, Mutchler, Tillman, 
58 Goodnight Oates” Venable, 
uchanan, Va. ight, e 5 
Bullock, Hayes, O'Neall, Ind. ‘Wheeler, Ala. 
um, Hearå, O'Neil, Mass. Whitthorne, 
Candler, Ga. Shag! pose Owens, Ohio, ike, 
Carlton, Henderson, N. C. Parrett, Willcox, 
Catchings, Hol Paynter, wie aes 
Chipman, Hooker, Peel, n, W. Va. 
Clancy, Kerr, Pa. Penington, Yoder. 
Clunie, Lanham, Pierce, 
Cooper, Ind. Lawler, Price, 
NOT VOTING—116, 
Alderson, Browne, T. M. Clark, Wis. Dickerson, 
rew, Browne, Va. Clements, m 
Arnold, Buckalew, Cobb, Evans, 
Barn unn, Covert, Ewart, 
Belden, ss Burrows, Cowles, Fitch, 
Biggs, Butterworth, g, thian, 
Bingham, Campbell, Culbertson, Pa. Flower, 
8 „ 8 = Mass. = Fowler, 
thman, t argan, x 
Boutell: Cheatham, De Haven, Gibson, 
Brown, ke, O, G: 


factory are stopp 


Grimes, Magner, Pugsley, Taylor, Tenn. 
Grout, Mansur, Randal. Tucker, 
Hall, Mason, Richardson, Turner, Ga. 
Hansbrough, McCarthy, Rowland, Turner, Kans. 
S McKinley, Sanford, Turner, N, Y. 
Harmer, Miles, Sawyer, Vanx, 
Hatch, Milliken, Scranton, Waddill, 
He apart M — 8 Wail or, M 
erbert, ontgomery, erman, er, Mo. 
Kerr, Iowa Moore, N. E Skinner, s 
Kilgore, Moore, Tex Smyser, Washington, 
Knapp, Morgan, Spinola, Watson, 
Lane. Nute, Springer, Wheeler, Mich, 
ing, O'Donnell, Staulnecker, Whiting, 
Lee, O’Ferrall, Stewart, Ga. Wickham, 
Lester, Ga. Outhwaite, Struble, Wiley, 
Lind, Perry, Stump, Wilkinson, 
Phelan, Tarsney, Wilson, Mo, 


It was voted for by every Republican upon the floor of the 
House, when the Republican party was in control of this House 
and in control of the Senate. Nota Democratic vote was regis- 
tered in favor of it, and every Democratic vote was registered 
against it. How, then, can it be said that the Democratic party 
is responsible for the condition in which the country is to-day? 
If the country is in financial disaster and disorder, if trade and 
commerce are impeded and stagnant, if the wheels of the manu- 
ed and the toiling laborers have no vocation, 
and if it is to be attributed alone to the passage of the Sherman 
law, the Republican party in the House and Senate are respon- 
sible for it. 

It is said by the President in his message that you are con- 
vened here for the puree of considering this question, and that 
the only method of consideration is an absolute, unconditional, 
unqualified repeal, without a substitute in its stead. Is that so, 
Mr. S er? Will relief come to the country if to-day yon re- 
peal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act? How? what 
way? hy, they talk about restoring confidence. Who is it 
that lacks confidence? Where is confidence lacking? 

Sir, it is not rape, | with the great masses of the people. It 
reminds me of a rep er I heard my witty and logical and 
humorous friend from North Carolina [Senator VANCE] make in a 
1 at a banquet given by a commercial organization in Bal- 
timore some time ago. One of the officers of the Treasury had 
spoken of the wonderful bearing institutions of this country, and 
of the confidence the people in it; and when Senator VANCE 
came to respond tothe sentiment he said, I have no doubt the 
pore have confidence in your banks and in your currency. 

he trouble with me has always been to find a bank that had con- 
fidence in me.” [Laughter.] And so it is with the great masses 
of the working people to-day. 

The difficulty is to be found in the fact that the great moneyed 
institutions of the country have locked up, not only the coin, but 
the currency also; and if trade and commerce are paralyzed and 
checked, if labor is additional burdens, it is attributa- 
ble to the action of the Republican party and not of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It is said that this measure was passed as a truce between the 
two parties who were quarreling upon the question of silver. 
That is the language of the President. A truce usually means: 
a benefit to both sides, at least during the suspension of hostil- 
ities. Where has the benefit come to the silver men in this 
measure? I do not mean by that the producers of silver, for the 
occupy an insignificant position in reference to this question. 
mean the users of silver, the great masses of the people who use 
it as a standard money value. Where is the advantage to them 
unless the Government intended, in deed and in truth and in 
fact, to carry out the Sherman law, as it is termed, in the spirit 
in which it was expressed and adopted? 

I have the law before me, and will read some paragraphs of it 
to show voak its purpose and object was. It provided in its sec- 
ond section— 


That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be redeemable on demand in coin at the Treasury of the United 
States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and 
when so redeemed may bereissued; but no greater or less amounts of such 
notes shall be outstanding at any timethan the cost of the silver bullion and 
the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the Treasury, 
purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a 1 tender in 
re — of all debts, public and private, except where oth provided, 
e 


I will quote other sections. 

I will read the third section, in order that my idea may be 
taken by the House. Section 3 provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 


8 dollars, until the ist day of July, 1891, and after that time shall coin, 
e 


Now, sir, the object and purpose of the act evidently was that 
these silver certificates should be redeemed in silver. No child 


can read the bill and not see that that wasits purpose and its ob- 
ject. You are imposing upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 


duty to coin enough of that silver into standard silver dollars to 
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pay oe whole monthly purchases of the bullion. Is not that 
the act 
Has it been executed? Where was the benefit to the men who 
believed in the standard silver dollar in this truce between the 
parties effected by the Sherman bill? It was not there, and the 
great advocate of the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], knew very well that 
it was not there; for when he came to speak of it in a speech 
which he made in this House, he characterized the truce in the 
which it deserved to be characterized. I quote now 
the language of the gentleman from Missouri when the bill was 
reported and before the House on the report of the committee 
of conference: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa says this bill is the result of 
a free and fair conference. I or it. We had but one meeting of the con- 
ference committee in which all the conferees were represented. That was 
the meeting 9 for last Thursday. We were to have another meet- 

of these ‘erees, but before the date of that meeting arrived I was notl- 

that my presence was nolonger needed, and that when my services were 
required I would be notified. In the meantime secret meetings or caucuses 
were held by the Republican members of that conference, and this bill was 
concocted an pared by them; and I never received a notice to attend 
another meeting of this conference until this bill was agreed to and the re- 
port ready to be signed, and I was simply asked whether I agreed to it or 
not. That is all I had to do with the conference. Is that a free, a full, and 
a fair conference? 

* — s * s * + 

Tsay the financial history of this country is that we never have coined the 
two metals at an absolute par, and now this bill undertakes to incorporate 
into a statute the false doctrines of the Secretary of the Tre: and the 
gold men that weshould not use silver or pay it out unless intra with gold, 
at which the bimetallists of this country have contended against from 

tion that I have never assented to and that no bi- 
metal 80 far as I know, has ever assented to. R and constructions 
of the Secre of the eee are ingrafted into this bill to fix us on the 
gold basis and the gold standard. 


And that such was the case younow see by the disasters which 
have been brought about, : 

Now, what are the powers of the Government in reference to 
coinage, and in reference to silver? 

The Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 8, 
page 5, provides the Congress shall have the power— 


To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of hts and measures. 


Section 10, page 1, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 


a pro’ 


but gold and silver a tender in 
a ex poet facto law, or law impa: 
grant any tithe. of nobility. 

Article II, section 3, of the Constitution clothes the President 
with the power to which I have adverted: 

He shall from time totime give to the Compress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
presen nd rags pra expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them. 

Paragraph 2, section 7, of Article I, clothes the President with 
the power to veto any legislation passed by both Houses of Con- 

and provides that if he should veto such bill he shall re- 
turn it to the House in which it originated, with his objections 
and that it may be passed by both Houses by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses on a call of the roll by a yea-and-nay vote; and then 
Min eh langas J of te Goosiiteii 

e age o a erpreter e ution, 
Mr. Calhoun of 8 South Carolina, this power was vested in the 
President of the United States only by its exercise to strike 
another keynote in the popular voice, and bring it out in more 
full and perfect harmony. It was not in order to oppose the 
wishes of the people that he was vested with that power, but 
expressly in order that the sentiments of the people ht be 
expressed in a larger, broader, and a wider sense. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution it was intended to effect this object. 

These powers, therefore, are the only powers that the Presi- 
dent has with reference to participation in legislation. He has 
a right to suggest to the Congress of the United States what he 
believes will relieve the present condition; but it is our office, 
our function, representing as we do the people by direct elec- 
tion, to come here and cast what we believe to be a proper vote, 
expressing their views in accordance with the wishes expressed 
by them in the canvass. 

The President of the United States may recommend, but he 
can not ask that the Congress of the United States be bound by 
his recommendation, but must leave to the conference between 
the 8 Representatives the determination of the proper 
remedy. 

Now, siz, I hold that the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act would not restore confidence to the people, 
would not restore trade and commerce to their wonted activity, 


would not give relief to the wage-earners of 5 you 
repeal that law you must put something in its stead. shall 


it be? The President of the United States does not intimate 
what it should be. 

Are you convoked here simply for the pur of repesling 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, aad are you limited 
to doing that and nothing more? Will you have performed the 
functions for which the people sent you here if you simply repeal 
the purchasing clause of that law and go home? Is that all that 
the people have sent you here for? Sir, we think that there 
Was involved in the contest brought to an issue last November a 
grave question as to whether or not we should have the coinage 
of the silver dollar in this country. 

But even that was not the question of prime importance in that 
canvass. If you have occasion to dall in a physician you do not 
want an empiric who will simply cauterize the woundin the body 
politic and give temporary relief, while he leaves the poison to 
prey upon the vitals. It is not the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act that has produced the condition in which the coun- 
2 5 finds itself to-day. The cause of that condition lies deeper. 
The disease is a more serious one than any that could be pro- 
duced by that provision of the Sherman law, improper, idle, 
foolish as that provision was. There is another cause for the 
condition in this country. 

I think, sir, that cause is to be found in the fact that for a great 
many years we have been laboring under a tax law which In its 
operation has been onerous, unequul, unjust, and oppressive. 
In the canvass last year we had an important issue upon that 
subject. In fact upon that issue the President fof the United 
States was elected to fill the high office which he now occupies, 
and yon gentlemen were elected at the same election to repre- 
sent here the sentiments and wishes of the people. 

The Democratic party assembled in convention in one of the 
great cities of the West and made a solemn declaration of its 
principles. In one of the sections of that declaration, in rela- 
tion to the question of taxation—that question which is always 
more important to the people than any other—is to be found set 
forth the cause of the present disastrous condition of public 
affairs. The second section of the platform adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic party at Chicago on the 22d of June, 1892, contains the 
following language: 


We denounce ee 1 asa fraud, a robbery of the great ma 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. e declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited tothe necessities of the Government when honestly 
and ecunomically administered. 

We denounce the McKinléy tariff law endcted by the Fifty-first 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive fea- 
ture in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured goods 
that enter into géneral consumption, and we mise its repeal as one of the 
beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in intrusting power 
to the Democratic party. 

Since the Mc ey tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 
tions of the wages of the laboring man to one increase. We deny that there 
has been any increase of prosperity to the country since that tariff went into 
operation, and we point to he dullness and distress, the wage reductions 
and strikes in the fron trade as the best possible evidence that no such pros- 
perity has resulted from the McKiuley act. 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact thatafter thirty 
years of restrictive taxes t the importation of foreign wealth, in èx- 
change for our agricultw surplus, the homes and farms of the coun 
have become burdened with a real-estate mortgage of over $2,500,000,000, 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness. 


It was relief from the burdens there described that the people 
asked relief, and those burdens are the cause of the present disas- 
trous condition of our public affairs. The power of taxation was 
conceded to the Federal Government, coupled with the condition 
that it should be used only for the 8 of paying the debts 
and providing for the general welfare of the country. The 
power of taxation as used by the Federal Government has been 
a very different power from that exercised by the States. 

In every State in this Union taxation is levied according to 
the value of the real and personal property of the citizen; but 
under the laws of the United States taxation is laid not upon the 
value of what you have, but upon the value and amount and cost of 
whatyouconsume. It js a tax on consumption: and, being a tax on 
consumption, the poor man with a family of ten pays for all the 
absolute necessaries of life which he requires for himself and his 
family to eat and to wear, us large a tax as aman who is worth a 
million, with an equal number in his family. It is a tax upon 
consumption alone, and such a tax ought not to be imposed ex- 
cept where the needs of the Government absolutely demand it. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the effect of the McKinley bill? There 
were a great many agencies that carried the knowledge of that 
bill all over this land almost immediately after its enactment, 
but I know of no one which operated. with more ceity, with 
more efficiency, with more accuracy, in conveying to the at 
masses of the people an idea of the character of the tax laid by 
the McKinley bill than that great body of intelligent men known 
as commercial travelers, who traverse this country from end to 


end, going into prety voile , upon every hillside, through every 
ity, through every town, through Arey village, 3 

n less than thirty days after that bill became a law its prac- 
tical effect upon the great necessities of life was demonstrated, 
especially in those of its schedule which related to the hardware 
and culinary ware used by the masses of the people. In that 
way a knowledge of the character of the McKinley bill was car- 
ried abroad throughout the country. And what was the effect of 
thatlaw? In the two schedules to which I have referred prices 
instantly went up 50 per cent all over the country, 

And, Mr. S er, it is because of that taxation, and like tax- 
ation under that and similar laws preceding it, that the present 
statu of things has come about. That taxation prevents you in 
the West, who produce oats, wheat, corn, pork, beef, and it pre- 
vents us of the South, who make the great product of cotton, which 
clothes the world, from baving access for our surplus products to 
the markets of the whole world. In that way it has operated to 
shut off your revenue, so that, when the Republican Administra- 
tion went out of power and the Democratic Administration came 
into power, the result was, under your McKinley law, that you 
had rupted the Treasury,and you had no power under that 
law to replenish it. : 

These are the causes of trouble in this country. When you 
undertake to say you are going to remedy this trouble by repeal- 
ing the law authorizing the purchase of silver, you undertake tọ 
say that you will apply a remedy in this matter which does not 
touch the disease at all. 8 

Now, while itis true that the full coinage of silver, in my opin- 
ion (and I want to be frank about this), would not give us abso- 
lute relief, it would give relief toa very great extent; it would 
restore the double standard of value that we had in this country 
for over eighty years. And I do not know of any political con- 
vention thst hisassembled for mony years that has not said that 
this ought to be done. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIB- 
LEY], who made an exhaustive s h on this subject the other 
day, stated that, upon examination, he found that every State 
convention, except possibly Massachusetts, and every national 
convention had adopted resolutions in support of this proposi- 
tion, ~ 

Sir, from carly history silver has constituted one of the money 
metals of the world, From the day when Abraham paid his five 
hundred shekels of silver, ‘‘current money with the merchant,” 
for the field in which he buried his wife Sarah, down to 1873, sil- 
yer had eonstituted one of the money metals of the world. Andit 
rem iined so, unchallenged even by monometallic Great Britain— 
unchallenged py ang country in the world—until that strange 
scene occurred in these Halls in 1873, when simultaneously with 
the demonetization of silver by Germany an act of similar effect 
was passed in this House and in the Senate, and became a law, 

You passed it without notification to the people, and your then 
President of the United States, six months after its passage, said 
he did not know of such legislation. You d it, one of 
the most prominent men of this House, with whom I served in 
former years, said he did not knowit. You it in the 
Senate, and as that grand old representative of Ohio, Allen G. 
Thurman, very truly said, you passed it without cutting the ta: 
strings that bound the volume of the Revised Statutes that made 
it the permanent law of the land in 1874, 

Simultaneously with the action of Germany this act was ac- 
complished in the United States, and one- the money metal 
of the world was stricken down. And that was made a perma- 
nent law by the passage of your Revised Statutes in 1874. Mr. 
Spofford, in speaking of this subject in the American Almanac, 
gives the reason for this. I read from the American Almanac of 

878: 

In addition to these general considerations urged by the advocates of both 
sides on the silver question, there is another branch of the argument, 
upon considerations peculiar to the United States, It is alleged by the ad- 
vocates of the double standard that this country had the silver dollar asa 
full-valued currency and legal tender to any amount until the year 1873; that 
for nearly eighty years the silver dollar of STI BENDS of pure silver (412 
grains standard silver) went side by side with the Mexican dollar of equ 
Value and weight, as the real monetary unit; that though this dollar was 
never coined to any great amount 

There being only, as has been stated by Mr. Carlisle, our pres- 
ent Secretary of Treasury, about 8,000,000 standard silver 
dollars coined, while there were $109,000,000 of silver in halves 
and quarters— 
that though this dollar was never coined to any great amount it was none 
the loss the standard measure, while half dollars of equal proportional value 
were coined to the amount of $109,000,000 and were everywhere in circula- 
tion; that the legislation of 1873, under the of amending the Mint stat- 
utes, prohibited thecoinage of the silver do. and limited the legal-tender 

VV existing dolar coimag tical 
fected dem@fctusation by prohibi Ai 


y comple: 
statute law enacted in bulk June 22, 1874, in which it was provided, in section 
3586, that the silver coins of the United States should bea legal tender to 
the amount of & only in any one payment—these silver b; sanon 
i thal 


coins, 
8513, having been specified so as expressly to exclude the silver do 
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this legislation was effected without any public discussion in the country, 
with very brief debate either in House or Senate; that it was during a sus- 
pension of specie payments, and before the resumption act of 1875 was 

when there was no silver coin in circulation, and public attention 
Was not drawn to questions of coinage or of currency; that the act thus 
passed, revolutiontatag the entire metallic ee system of the bettie ad dy 
was in effect without the consent of the people, ought to be rescinded; 
that its effect was, coupled with the subsequent legislation for resumption 
of specie payments, to change the measure of all obligations, public and 
private, to make debts before payable in gold or silver at option, payable in 
goldalone; that thus an enormousenhancement of indebtedness was effected, 
alike unjust to the debtor class while unduly favoring that of the creditor, 
and udicial to public policy and to private welfare; thatthe United States 
is, of all nations, the one most interested in maintaining the value of silver 
as money, being the largest producer of silver metal; that upon the market 
for this one of the precios metals depends a very large share of our national 
prosperity; that the en as well as the prospective value of our silver 
mines closely approaches, if it does not exceed, that of our gold mines; that 
the discrediting of silver, and its banishment from use as a legal tender cur- 
rency, implies nothing less than the almost entire destruction of the market 
for American silver; that for us to enter intothe designs of those who would 
make the gold standard universal would be to enhance, not only all public 
and private obligations, but to throw away one of our most efficient sources 
of national wealth; and that Congress is bound, by considerations of public 
equity, as well as by those of national interest, to restore the money measure 
to what it was before the legislation of 1873, as perfected by the enactment of 
the Revised Statutes, 


So much, therefore, for what was accomplished by the demon- 
etizationof silver. And when you passed the Sherman actcloth- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury with power to issue Treasury 
notes, and empowering and 8 him to coin enough money 
to redeem those silver notes, did you expect them to be paid in 
silver or did you expect them to be paid in gold? Is there any 
man who yoted for that measure in the House or in the Senate 
who will say that he expected those notes to be paid ingold. If 
you had any such expectations you used most unfortunate lan- 
guage in the passage of this law. 

The history of the country, from the e of the first coin- 
age act, in the Administration of President Washington, down 
to the demonetization of silver, in 1873, shows the uniform ex- 

ression of the leading mindsof each generation that there must 

acoinage of silver as a money metal; and that the double 
standard ought and should prevail in our 1 E 

The report of R. B. Taney, Secretary of the Ury, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the Twenty-third Congress 
expressed the then opinion of the country in se words: 

We need a circulating medium composed of pa r, and gold, and silver, in 
just Proportions, which would not ba Hable 15 Den ‘disordered by 
the accidental embarrassment or po Fr pa of trade, nor by a combina- 
tion of the moneyed interests, for political pu 

Tho value of the metals in circulation would then remain the same, whether 
there was 4 panic or not. x 

If a broad and sure foundation of gold and silver is provided for our sys- 
tem of paper credits we need not hereafter apprehend these alternate seasons, 
of abundance and scarcity of money, suddenly succeeding each other, which 
has en much ot our history, and irrepatably injured so many of our çiti- 
zens. 

Mr. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report 
for the year 1889, said: 

He is a dull observer of the condition and trend of public sentiment in 
this country who does not realize that the continued use of silver as money, 
in some form, is certain. 

Now, I say every political convention, national and State, that 
has assembled in this country, that hasspoken on this antes 
has declared in favor of the double standard coinage of silver 
and gold. Allow me to refer briefly to the language of the 
Democratic national convention at Chicago. In the seventh 
section of that platform, on which President Cleveland was 
elected, on which you, my fellow Democrats, were elected, I 
find the following language: 

Sto. 7, We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of d.nger in 
the future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the brig and tothe coinage of both ‘old and silver 
without discriminating against either metal or charge for tage, but the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal inti and ex- 
changeable value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by 
such safeguards of legislation asshall insure the maintenance of the poni 
of the two metals and the squat power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in payments of debts; and we demand that all r cur- 
rency shall be kept at. par with and redeemable in such coin, © insist 
upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers 
and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency. 

SEC. 8. nd that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank 


We recomme: 
issues be repealed. 

Upon that declaration our present President of the United 
States stood when he accepted the nomination of the Democratic 
convention in 1892; you Democrats of this House who were nom- 
inated by Democratic conventions and voted for at the pone by 
Democratic constituencies stood (did you not?) upon that declara- 
tion. 

Is there anything ambiguous in that? Isthereanything doubt- 
ful in that language? a child read and misconstrue it as 
being in favor of gold alone as the standard metal of value in 
thiscountry? Isay that the declaration is explicit and emphatic, 
and that there can be no mistaking it. : 
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Mr. Speaker, every single convention in over State in this 
country that has dec on this question at all has expressed 
itself in favor of it. The national convention has done so, and 
ever member on this floor elected on that platform stands pledged 
to the double standard. If bate do not so understand your con- 
stituents certainly think that you do, for they voted for you with 
that understanding. I know that I said it myself in my canvass, 
and I think every man who was elected on that platform made 
the same pledges. I know that it was the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, and they have spoken very lately their con- 
victions upon this question. 
That State hada convention in 1891 in which it made a very 
clear and explicit declaration uponthe questions of government 
nerally and particularly upon this one. On the 15th day of 
uly, 1891, the State of Mississippi, in herconvention, made this 
ee And if my colleague, Gen. CarH Nds, is on the 
floor, I ask his particular attention to this declaration, which he 
then favored: 


JACKSON, MISS., July 15, 1891. 


The State Democratic convention met pursuant to call in the hall of the 
house of representatives, and was called to order at 12 o'clock, by Hon. J. S. 
MeNeily, Chairman State Democratic executive committee, < 

Hon. T. C. CATCHINGS, from the committee on resolutions, made the fol- 


lowing report: 3 


1. We are Democrats, and as such. without equivocation, evasion, or mental 
reservation, we proclaim our steadfast devotion to the principles of the 
Democratic party, and pledge ourselves to labor in season and out to secure 
its efficien: 


all schemes for the enrichment of the people by! tion are c erical. 
4. W has always been 


red prin 


y. Weare opposed 
ch 
cratic idea of the 


roper construction of Constitution, and regret that 

the discussion of the same has been thrust into the politics of our State. We 

in er it as not only not being Democratic, but impracticable and not cal- 
ted to furnish the relief claimed for it. 

The policy of the United States Government for the last thirty years has 


been and is now ly destructive to the agricultural interests of the 
The farmers have been und taxed. They have been made the 
bearers of the burdens im: for the benefit of the manufacturers, while 


. the prices of their chief products are fixed by the prices in Europe. 
The protective ayatens DAS been so arranegd as to restrict the markets and 
thus reduce the price of such products, and at the same time enhance the 
price of what the farmer has to buy. We declare it to be the on ieee duty 
of the Government to render due justice to the agriculturists and laboring 
classes, real ucers of wealth. To this end we favor a repeal of the 
on on the necessaries of life, and the extension of our for- 
commerce. 


this connection it will not be forgotten that, although the Democratic 
Ey has nst for thirty years had entire control of the Government, and 


erefore has not been able togive relief tothe ple by re aling class leg- 
islation and enacting just and honest laws, yor IF has manifested ts 
to give relief when it shall have the power to do so, and it is the of wis- 


dom to hold ig Regier and a condemn it until it has had opportunity 
and failed to take advan’ 0 

We believe that gold 3 should be coined upon the same conditions, 
and that when the Government shall cease to discriminate between them 
they will freely circulateside by side and be equally useful and acceptable to 


le. 
9 0 believe that there should be an additional issue of Treasury notes, 
intere able with coin, sufficient to transact the business of the country 
and to relieve the present financial depression. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to this declaration made by 
the great State of Mississippi, in this Topory submitted by my 
honorable colleague, Mr. CATCHINGS, to the convention, which, 
I believe, was adopted without a dissenting voice, and which I 
still believe represents tha sentiments of that people: 

We believe that gold and silver should be coined upon the same conditions, 
and that when the Government shall cease to discriminate between them 
they will virtually circulate side by side and beequally useful and acceptable 

s$ e also believe that there should be an additional issue of 
Treasury notes, in ble with coin, sufficient to transact the business 
ofthe country and to relieve the present financial depression. 


These, I repeat, were the sentiments adopted, and unanimously 
adopted, by the State convention of Mississippi, its last expression 
-ofopinion upon the subject; and I venture the assertion that that 
opinion stiil holds with the same people; that they are in favor 
oF the free coinage of both metals; that they do not ask the ex- 
clusive coinage of silver; or the exclusive coinage of gold, but 
the coinage of both metals. 5 

They believe that the prosperity which existed among our 
forefathers for over eighty years, when we had a double stand- 
ard of coinage in this country, would come again if the double 
standard were reënacted now. They believe that the act of 


1873, which demonetized silver, had the effect to strike down one- 
half of the purchasing power of money metal throughout the 
world. It was attem to be restored by my friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], when he introduced what is 
known as the Bland coinage act of 1878, to the extent of coining 


two and a half millions of dollars a month. 


Mr. BLAND. If the 8 will permit an interruption, 
the bill I introduced, and secured the passage of in the House, 
was a free-coinage measure. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I know: but it was finally changed 
to the Bland bill, as it is now known and generally called, which 
provided for the coining of two and a half millions of silver a 
month. But that was supplemented by the Sherman act. 

The conspiracy against silver enacted in 1873 finds its legit- 
imate sequence in the Sherman bill, for that strikes down the 
Bland bill, which provided for this coinage of two and a half 
millions a month, and allows no coinage whatever to take its 
place. And yet the Sherman bill, you all say, and rightly say, 
ought to be repealed. 

Now, if it ought to be repealed, should there not be somethin, 
provided in its stead? Is the voice of the people of the Uni 

tates, as expressed at the ballot box in November last by such 
an overwhelming majority, and as exhibited by the membership 
of this House at the present time—is that voice to be hushed be- 
cause any set of men, no matter how lofty théir office, no matter 
8 x gertn in the councils of the nation, believe that it should 
stifled? 3 

I tell you, Mr. Speaker, that the sentiment of the American 
people on this subject can not be hushed or quieted by any such 
ection. They have demanded action, and prompt action, at the 
ballot box on the part of this Goyernment to establish a double 
standard of money in this country, a standard of silver as well 
as a standard of gold; this is the voice of the ple themselves, 
The verdict of the fury is unquestionable, and no man is so high 
that he can escape it. There are no class of men so exalted in 
Official positions that they can escape the responsibility to the 
people who demand the enactment of the double standardin this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say upon this subject that we 
have some very strange bimetallists in the United States, and 
the strangest of whom I have read is my distin hed friend 
from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], who, in an article published in 
the North American Review for the month of June, 1893, on this 
law, has treated on the financial question, and particularly of the 
relation silver bears to our finances in this country; and before 
he concludes his address to the people in favor of monometal- 
lism in this country he uses these expressions, which I beg 
leave, with great respect for him and respect for his opinion, to 
quote, as showing what his conclusions are. He says: 


The full tender metallic money of the world consists in round numbers of 
about 87,000. 000.000, of which Pe nearly one-half is silver, If silver be umi- 
versally demonetized the me © money of the world will be reduced one- 
half, and the problem which would then confront all commercial countries 
would be the bility of maintaining the business of the world with one- 
half the exis' stock of metallic money. 

If actual experiment proved that 3,632,605,000 gold dollars formed a suffi- 
cient money basis on which to transact the whole business of international 
exchange, the demonetization of silver would undoubtedly be a salutary 
measure. If. on the other hand, experience proved that this tremendous re- 
duction in the stock of metallic money tended to unsettle credit and paralyze 
enterprise, silver would be recalled into coinage by the concurrent demand 
of the people of the whole world. 

Any country which enjoys the benefit of a single monetary standard will 
be very unlikely to ent with a double standard, merely to simpli 
the domestic politics of some other country. England will maintain the gol 
standard so long as the total volume of metallic money throughout the world 
is helped out by the silver circulation of countries that maintain the double 
standard or the single silver standard. What she may do when confronted 
with such a reduction in the volume of metallic money in the world as would 
be caused by a goers demonetization of silver no man can say. 

But it is certain that if the United States join this general movement to- 
wards a gold standard, she will occupy the strongest position of any nation 
in the world. She is not an exporter of luxuries, but of necessaries. The 
age which she has to sell are the things which are essential to the support 
oflife. Whatever may be the pre currency of the world, a large pro- 
portion of it must necessarily flow to her shores. 


In a previous portion of this article the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. COCKRAN] says: 

it must rot be inferred from what has been written that those who believe 
that this Government should immediately to a gold basis are opposed to 
bimetallism. The writer of this article believes that the business of the world 
will never be on a stable basis until the free coinage of silver shall have been 
restored throughout the world. 


It will be very hard to get our people to comprehend an argu- 
ment in favor of monometallism and the gold standard as it is 
now presented by my friend from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], 
who proposes that they shall be driven to desperation, and that 
all trade and commerce shall find itself with only“one-half of 
the money metal of the world to do business, and then there will 
be a clamor for silver. And in order that free co e may re- 
turn throughout the world, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


COCKRAN] proposes to strike it down in his own country, the 
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second 
Leckey? dh 
comes again, and he propose 
his own country on the side of monometallism. g 

To plain people, like those who live in my country, this sort 


can not return until silver is coined, until bimetallism 


8 money power in the world. He believes that 
t 
A s to point the way to it by putting 


of argument would not stand fora minute. It would not do. 
Why should this, the next to the greatest financial country in 
the world, take side with England in favor of monometallism? 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. CoCKRAN] says that is the 
road to bimetallism. I beg to say J can not travel in that direc- 
tion; I can not vote in favor of putting this country on the side 
of monometallism, as was done surreptitiously by the destruc- 
tion of silver coinage in this country in 1873, which surrepti- 
tious Gemonetization was sought to be consummated by the 
Sherman act, and now by the repeal of the Sherman act, which 
itself repealed the Bland bill, and by means of which process 
you leave the country with a single gold standard. 

You can not fool the people about it. You can fool a part of 
them all of the time, and all of them a part of the time, but you 
can not fool the whole of them all of the time.” They under- 
stand that you mean to depart from the declaration made in your 
national platform. They understand that you mean to be in 
favor of monometallism, and to say that gold should be the only 
thing to ba coined. . 

Now, I have seen expressed in a paper to which 1 am going 
very briefly to call your attention, if [have the time, views upon 
this question which strike me as presenting more perfectly t 
Ihave seen anywhere the condition of affairs in this country; 
and I will say just in this connection that I intend to embody in 
my speech a portion of the platform which refers to the striking 
down of the 10 per cent tax on State banks. That tax ought to 
be struck down. That tax never should have been put on. It 
was a monopolistic measure, intended to give the national banks 
ide bind everything. It should be struck down as soon as 

ssible. 

ae singular fact was mentioned to me by one of the most intel- 
ligent and astute bankers of Mississippi, Mr. Millsaps, president 
Capital State Bank, the day before left home. You will be 
astonished when I tell you that he says the State bonds of the 
State of Mississippi, the county bonds of the State of Mississippi, 
and the municipal bonds of our cities and towns are to-day more 
eagerly sought for than the bonds of the United States, and are 
regarded us an equally safe investment. 

And why not? They are protine upon the taxable property, 
real and personal, of the State. Every dollar of and per- 
sonal property is pledged for their redemption. They consti- 
tute, therefore, as a basis for banking, a foundation as solid and 
as stable as that which you find in the national banks when they 
deposit the bonds of the Governmentof the United States in the 
Treasury as a basis of their circulation. 

But in 1907 every bonded debt of this country will be paid, and 
there will benobondsremaining. Youmustresort, therefore, to 
some other financial system than the system of national banks, 
cause there will be no bonded debt upon which to predicate their 
issues, unless the intimation of the metropolitan papers is to be 
taken thatitis ied duty not only to repeal the Sherman act,which 
repealed the Bland act, and leaves silver no longer a money metal 
in this country, but that in order that you may restore confi- 
dence and bring about universal prosperity, you must issue $300,- 
000,000 of bonds of the United States payab e in gold to perpet- 
uate the national banks and create the necessity for the contin- 
uance of the present onerous taxation. : 

I for one, as an humble Representative, rgise my voice against 
that proposition, and I would rather resign my seat and go back 
to my home than to stand here as a Representative, if I am at 
the behests of anybody to be required to vote another dollar of 
bonded indebtedness upon the people of the United States. [Loud 
applause. 

11 1 vents time, Mr. Speaker, I would like to read very briefly 
from an article from a journal of the metropolitan city of New 
York, which I think presents the facts of the case in a shape 
easy to comprehend, very exhaustive, and absolutely unanswer- 
able. Tread now from an article that appeared a few days ago 
in the Recorder, of the city of New York, treating of the very 
things for which we are assembled by the President to consider: 


GIVE US FREE SILVER. 


The Recorder believes that the time has come when the will of Sed nvm 
must be enforced alike upon Congress and the President, and the ts of 
the United States be thrown open to the free coinage of silver. 

The financial and business situation is admittediy bad. There is no need 
to pave’, hoch it. It might be worse. It will become worse, much worse, 
unless Congress and President Cleveland can get together and relieve the 
existing commercial nag hegre by prompt and adequate legislation. 

The ‘ident admits in his recent message that the repeal of the silver- 

urchase law of 1890 will not fully meet the exigencies of our situation. It 

confessed on all hands that to simply repeal the Sherman act and stop 
there will not leave our currency apon a satisfactory basis, or provide for 
a safe and sufficient circulating medium. 

The business of this country can not be done upon a purely gold basis. 


There is too much business to be done, and too little gold to do it with, to 
justify the experiment of a currency based wholly on one metal, and that 
one the scarcer and dearer of the two. The total disfranchisement of silver 
as a money metal, which seems to be the aim of the gold extremists at 
Washington, means a violent and ruinous contraction of values. The mere 
threat of it has already given the first sharp twist to the screws of con- 


rsist in the total elimination of silver from ourcurrency is madness, 
The lead of the goia monometallists has been followed far enough. It is 
time to call a halt and demand that silver shall be put back in the place it 
held for eighty years, from the formation of the Government down to 1873, 
and be made again one of the two main pillars of the American system of 
currency and col . 

It is evident that y in Congress is not fully with the President, 
and will not act upon his initiative unless he will assent to a provision b; 
which silver shall be retained asa partner with gold on a just and fair rat: 
in the metallic basis of a nation’s ODIY Congress is not ready and w. 
to repeal the act of 1890 until the President on his side is prepared to give 
his assent to a new law based on bimetallic principles, restoring silver as a 
money metal and reéstablishing the double standard. 

This is the perilous feature of the situation at Washington. If the Presi- 
dent and Congress can not harmonize their views and act together without 
long debate and delay, tse crisis through which the trade and industry of 
the country are passing must and will grow more acute, Is there any wa; 
of bringing them together? Only, as the Recorder thinks, by putting suc 
a pressure of public opinion upon them both as will compel them to meet on 

ddle ground and take decisive action. 

The President is not justified in asking for the unconditional repeal of the 

resent silver law. To postpone the definite readjustment of our currency 

AWS, lea’ silver demonetized and its use as a standard money metal 
wholly prohibited, would, in the Recorder's connie. precipitate a financial 
and business catastrophe compared with which all past panics would seem 
to have been mere bugaboos. 

Absolute gold monometallism spells ruin, universal and unsparing ruin, 
for the people of this country. 

Congress is right in demanding securities for the silver already coined and 
represented in our paper circulation, and a guarantee for the permanentre- 
tention of both metals and the historic double standard, ata ratioto be fixed 
with a due regard to the existing conditions of the currencies and coinages 
of the world, Congress stands for the American people in this matter. It 
is their dearest interests which itis defending in defending their constitu- 
tional currency—gold and silver. 

The single gold standard has never been sanctioned or desired by the peo- 
ple of this country. Their will has been over and over again expressed 
to the contrary at every election and in every Congress for sixteen years 

ast. Their determination that silver shall not be outlawed at the mints 


Lombard street, 
of the world, has not shaken the 


the honesty, the justice, and fair- 
ness, and, above all, the vital necessity of aining silver side by side 
with gold in their national money system, 

There may have been a change the relative measuring values of the 
two metals. That has often oc the course o his „ But that 
change, whatever it may be, can be corrected by a change in the ratio of 
coinage from the present 16 to 1 to, say, 19 or even 20 to 1. It does not jus- 
tify the total abolition of silver as a standard money metal. ngland is re- 
ported to be at this moment exchanging her gold for Indian silver on the basis 
of 22 to1, showing that even the leading gold-standard country recognizes that 
silver s an exchangeable value with gold at some ratio that can be 
fixed. And we may be sure that the Bank of land. in fixing it at 22 to1, 
has been as unfair to silver and as partial to gold as it has dared to be. 

The Recorder earnestly calls for a general expression of the 7 demoed will, 
loud and clear, and general enough to make the President and Congress un- 
derstand that the peopledemand immediate relief from the stifling and s . 
nating currency conditions from which they are now suffering; and tha 
while they want the act of 1890 repealed, they also want the free coinage of 
silver restored at such new ratio as the wisdom of Congress may see fit to fix, 

The money power has spoken for gold monometallism, and Mr. Cleveland 
seems to be itsexecutive echo. Now, letthe people be heard, and Mr. Cleve- 
land be clearly informed that Congress, and not he, represents the national 
will on this matter of admitting silver as well as gold to the mints. 

Gen. Grant once said, spea) from the same chair now filled by Mr. 
Cleveland: “I have no policy to enforce against the will of the people.“ The 
Recorder recommends Mr. Clevel to adopt the same attitude on this 
money 8 for it is the only one that is worthy of an American Presi- 
dent. mgress is the repository of the people's lawmaking power, and it 
correctly represents them in resisting the single gold standard crusade, at 
whose head Mr. Cleveland has apparently Poe vane himself. He can do the na- 
tion no better service at this grave crisis inits financial and business history 
than to yield gracefully and say with Grant: “I have no policy to enforce 
against the will of the poe 

Itis of the very first importance that the present state of affairs should 
not be long continued. usiness is benum in every branch; currency 
and coin are alike in hiding; exchange is difficult to effect for want of money 
to do it with; perfectly sound banks are embarrassed themselves and can not 
give ordinary accommodations to their depositors; trade is clogged and 

ampered at every turn; milis and workshops are closing in large numbers, 
and even the most solvent and flourishing firms find it hard to draw on their 
3 moneys in such form as to meet their weekly pay rolls in the 
usual way. 


How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KERY in the chair). The 
gentleman has two minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then I have not time to con- 
clude the reading, but it poroa in the same vein. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr.Speaker,I move that 
the penvemen have such time as he needs to conclude his re- 
marks, 

There was no bi gitar 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I will not abuse the confidence 


of the House, Mr. Speaker, though I will finish the reading of 
this paper, as there is something in it to which I desire to call 
attention: 


This is the situation, and it is not improving but growing worse with every 
a delay at Washington. 

ad as itis, it would become infinitely worse if Congress were to yield to 

the single gold standard movement and surrender thecause of silver. Such 
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a surrender would mean disaster to all classes except the vultures that 
always fiesh their beaks deepest and gorge themselves fullest on a field that 
is strewn with the victims of a vast commercial and industrial calamity. 

` The merchant and the manufacturer, the big business man and the small 
tradesman, the great mass alike of employers and employed, the profes- 

- sional the brain-worker and the brawu-worker, and, more than all, the 
laborer and the wage-earner in every occupation, will all be drawn down to- 
gether in the vortex of contraction if silver is outlawed. 

To make gold the sole s and the only currency, is to diminish the 
volume of our money by one-half. That is contraction; and contraction 
means the complete of all enterprises, the utter collapse of credit, 
the complete prostration of trade from New York to California, and the con- 

t 8 of working people in every city and State in the Union 
to idleness starvation. 


The Recorder pleads with all its power that this whirlpool of contraction 
not e President Cleveland and Congress must get ‘ether 
prevent it. 


The peo must raise their voices now and d their 
own salvation. If silver not restored quickly to free coinage, the most 
optimistic man can not look forward six months without fear. Millions of 
unemployed, wageless with their wives and children crying for bread 
that can not be earned for them, will be hard to reason with. But they will 
have to be reasoned with if silver is outlawed from the mints. And it will 
be idle to tell them thatit was thought best to starve them in order to place 
the country on the same gold-standard footing as England. 

Repeal the act of 1890, readmit silver to free coinage at a new and reasona- 
dle ratio, and do it quickly. That, and nothing less than that, will put the 
business of the country firmly on its feet give new heart to capital, 
new hope to labor, and restore good times throughout the land. 

If this be not done and the antisilver madness pre 
the country can not be recalled, and its peace will soon be in serious pe: 


This, I think, is a clear, full, forcible expression of the situa- 
tion, and of what is necessary to relieve it, so far as Congress has 


wer. 
rT have, Mr. Speaker, occupied a longer time than was my 


rT ve long been convinced that there could be no settlement 
of the money question in this country until we haye the recoin- 
age of silver, with its capacity to pay as good as the capacity of 
gold, and its recoinage in the same way, at the same mints, for 

e same charge. 

Give silver a fair chance. It has never had it since 1873. It 
has never had it by law. We have the right now to give it to 
it by law, and do it in terms so clear and explicit that there can 
be no double construction. It has had an unfair construction 

the different Secretaries of the Treasury from the time of 
demonetization in 1873 down to the present time. Pay out the 
silver coin as the gold coin is puid out, and coin it up and pay it 
out as gold coin is. Give it the same power as gold has to pay 
debts all over this land. 

It is a very remarkable fact that gentlemen say that they do 
not wanta nt silver dollar; but it is astill more remarkable 
fact that there is not a silver dollar coined and has the impress 
and stamp of the Government upon it to-day that can not, from 
Maine to California, buy as much provisions and pay as much of 
debt as any gold do will. Itis a remarkable fact; and yet 

u say that silver has no intrinsic value and that the silver dol- 
ie can not be acoin of the United States unless you have a gold 
dollar behind it to redeem it. 

I have no objection to the gold coinage. I want both; I be- 
lieve in both. It is the standard metal of the Constitution; the 
money of the Constitution; and it isa money to which the peo- 

le are devoted, because it is the money of the Constitution and 
Fas use for eighty years of long experience we have had them 
at a parity with other. How does France preserve the 
iy between the two metals? .She preserves it because she 
Fis $700.000,000 of gold and $500,000,000 of silver, and directs her 
financial officer to pay in gold or silver as he shall please. 

You may enact a law for the purpose of preserving the parity 
if you please; and that is the argument that is made—that you 
must preserve the parity. Give us the coinage of both metals 
first, and we will take care of the parity. Coin the silver dollar 
and the half and quarter, and we will take care of their mainte- 
nance. Do not frighten us with the idea thit silver may be de- 
preciated. When they demonetized silver in 1873 it was worth 
more than gold. That was one of the arguments for its demon- 
etization—because it was worth more than gold; and now one of 
the arguments is that its bullion value is worth less than gold. 

When you coin silyer—and you have refused since 1873 to coin 
silver, when it was worth more than gold; and now you refuse 
when it has declined, and you say that silver is not equal togold— 
I say that eve single ounce of silver that is coined by the mints 
and has on it the stamp of the Government ites the 
power that the gold dollar possesses in its capacity to purchase 
and its capacity to pay debts. 

Therefore give us free coinage and we will fix the ratio, we 
will preserve the parity. They preserved themselves for eighty- 
odd years, and what was good enough for our fathers and our fore- 
fathers is quite 17585 enough, I take it, for us. As J said before, 
1 have no hostility to the coinage of gold. Let our friends who 
are worshipers of the yellow metal drink of the golden sands of 
Pactolus if they will, but do not deny to we poorer mortals the 
right to slake our thirst in the shin silver rills that come 
bounding down from our own mountain side, carrying 
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vail, the prosperity of | | 


Aveust 21, 


plenty hope and happiness to many an humble household. [Ap- 
use, í 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the standing 
ing committees of the House, as follows: 

Committee on Elections—Messrs. O’Ferrall, Brown, Paynter, 
Lockwood, Lawson, Hayes, Patterson, Denson, Woodard, Tay- 
a a east Waugh, Daniels, McCall, Thomas, and Wheeler 
0 ois. 

Committee on Ways and Means—Messrs, Wilson of West Vir- 
ginia, McMillin, Turner, Montgomery, Whiting, Cockran, Ste- 
vens, Bryan, Breckinridge of Arkansas, Bynum, Tarsney, Reed, 
Burrows, Payne, Dalzell, Hopkins of Illinois, and Gear. 

Committee on Appropriations—Messrs. Sayers, Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, Dockery, Compton, O' Neil of sachusetts, Living- 
ston, Washington, Robertson of Louisiana, Brookshire, Williams 
of Illinois, Coombs, Henderson of Iowa, Cogswell, Bingham, Ding- 
ley, Grout, and Cannon of Illinois. 

Committeeon the.Judiciary—Messrs. Culberson, Oates, Stockdale, 
5 are 8 Follows, ane; Bailey, 

‘erry, owers erick, William A. Stone e 

i Ghil ae ’ ’ , Updegraif, 

Committee on Banking and Currency—Messrs. Springer, Sperry, 

, Cobb of Missouri, Culberson, Ellis of Kentucky, Cobb of Ala- 

bama, Warner, Johnson of Ohio, Black of Georgia, Hall of Mis- 

souri, Walker, Brosius, Henderson of Illinois, Russell of Con- 
necticut, Haugen, and Johnson of indiana. 

Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures—Messrs. Bland, 
Tracey, Kilgore, Epes, Stone of Kentucky, Allen, Bankhead, 
Rayner, Harter, Coffeen, Mekeighan, Charles W. Stone, John- 
son of North Dakota, Dingley, Sweet, Hager, Aldrich, and 
Rawlins. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—Messrs. Wise, 
Price, Brickner, Geary, Houk of Ohio. Mallory, Patterson, 
Caruth, Durburow, Brawley, Bartlett, O’ Neill of Pennsylvania, 
Randall, Stoner, Belden, Hepburn, and Fletcher. 

Committee on Rivers and Harbors.—Messrs. Blanchard, Catch- 
ings, Lester, Clarke of Alabama, Jones, Page, Alderson, Causey, 
Caminetti, McCulloch, Barnes, Henderson of Illinois, Hermann, 
Stephenson, Hooker of New York, Grosvenor, and Reyburn. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries.—Messrs. Fithian, 
Magner, Berry, Robbins, Pigott, Cooper of Florida, Cornish, 
ote, Ponas, Boutelle, Gillett of husetts, White, and 

ips. 

Committee on Agriculture—Messrs. Hatch, Alexander, Shell, 
Forman, Moses, pehart, Sibley, Marshall, Schermerhorn, 
Williams of cores fo Simpson, Funston, Waugh, Funk, Aps- 
ley, Hainer, Baker of New Hampshire, and Flynn. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs—Messrs. McCreary of Kentucky, 
Hooker of Missouri, Fitch, Rayner, Geary, Price, Tucker, Dins- 
more, Everett, Hitt, Harmer, Stoner, Blair, Draper, and Van 
Voorhis of New York. 1 

Committee on Military Affairs.—Messrs. Outhwaite, Wheeler 
of Alabama, Lapham, Gorman, Pendleton of West Virginia, 
Bretz, Sickles, Black of Illinois, Morgan, Bowers of California, 
Hull, Curtis of New York, Marsh, Gillett of Massachusetts, 
Woomer, and Joseph. 

Committee on Naval Affairs.—Messrs.Cummings,Geissenhainer, 
Meyer, McAleer, Clancy, De Armond, Money, Talbott of Mary- 
land, Tyler, Boutelle, Dolliver, Wadsworth, Randall, Robinson 
of Pennsylvania, and Hulick. 

Committee on the Post-Office.and Post- Roads—Messrs. Hender- 
son of North Carolina, Dunphy, Kyle, Hayes, Turpin, Sipe, 
Cabanis:, Burnes, Swanson, Caldwell, Wilson of Washington, 
Loud, Smith of Illinois, Houk of Tennessee, Gardner, and Flynn. 

Committee on the Public Lands—Messrs. McRae, Hare, Magner, 
Kribbs, Hall of Minnesota, Crawford, Gresham, Somers, Lati- 
mer, Davis, Lacey, Wanger, Moon, Meiklejohn, Ellis of Oregon, 
and Smith of Arizona. 

Committee on Indian Affairs—Messrs. Holman, Allen, Turpin, 
Lynch, Hall of Minnesota, Maddox, Hunter, Pendleton of Texas, 
Bower of North Carolina, Kem, Wilson of Washington, Hopkins 
of Pennsylvania, Pickler, Sherman, Curtis of Kansas, and Smith 
of Arizona. 

Committee on the Territories—Messrs. Wheeler of Alabama, 
Kilgore, Branch, Donovan, Kribbs, Arnold, Hunter, Simpson, 
Boen, Perkins, Scranton, Le Fever, Avery, Smith of Arizona, 
and Joseph. 

Commiitee on Railways and Canals—Messrs. Catchings, Beltz- 
hoover, Cobb of Missouri, Gresham, Ryan, Bower of North Car- 
olina, Hudson, Cannon of California, Hull, Chickering, McCleary 
of Minnesota, Wanger, and Aiken. 

Committee on Manufactures—Messrs. Page, Warner, Harter, 
Crawford, McLaurin, Gorman, Cornish, Conn, Chickering, 


peace and Scranton, and Linton. 
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Committee on Mines and Mining—Messrs. Weadock, Sipe, Tate, 
Tkirt, Richardson of Michigan, McDannold, Cockrell, Baker of 


pane Stephenson, Shaw, Newlands, Cousins, Lilly, and Raw- 


s 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Bank- 
head, Abbott, McKaig, Campbell, Bretz, Cadmus, Grady, Berry, 
Davey, Milliken, Sweet, Morse, Wright of Pennsylvania, Wever, 
and Mercer. 

Committee on the Pacific Railroads—Messrs. Reilly, Snodgrass, 

Boatner, Caruth, Kyle, Lockwood, Weadock, Bell of Texas, Hen- 
drix, Harris, Blair, Smith of Illinois, Powers, Hepburn, and 
Cooper of Wisconsin. E Meets 

Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River— 
Messrs. Allen, Tracey, Stockdale, McDearmon, Johnson of Ohio, 
Sperry, Talbott of Maryland, Woodard, Ray, Haugen, Marsh, 
Joy, aud Hicks. 

Yommittee on Education — Messrs. Enloe 
Laurin, Arnold, Williams of Mississi 
Wever, Thomas, Van Voorhis of Ohio, 

Committee on Labor—Messrs. McGann, Ca’ hart, Dunn, Erd- 
man, Wells, Ryan, Talbert of South Carolina, Pence, Apsley, Mo- 
Cleary of nesota, Phillips, Gardner, and Kiefer. 

Committee on the Militia—Messrs, Forman, Hea — Haines, Bald- 
win, Bratton, Burnes, Cannon of California, Bell of Colorado, 
Wright of Massachusetts, Adams, Aitkin, Baker of New Hamp- 
shire, and Wright of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Patents—Messrs. Covert, Lapham, De Forest, 
Tate, Hutcheson, Strait, Robbins, Neill, Bowers of California, 
Draper, Hicks, Joy, and Hulick. 

Committee on Invalid Pensions — Messrs. Martin of Indiana, 
an, Hare, McEttrick, Baldwin, Graham, McDannold, Erdman, 
lder, Taylor of Tennessee, Pickler, Lacey, Apsley, Meikle- 

john, and Strong. i 

Committee on Pensions—Messrs. Moses, Henderson of North 
Carolina, Jones, Houk of Ohio, Snodgrass, Taylor of Indiana, 
Lisle, Clark of Missouri, Baker of Kansas, Loudenslager, Lucas, 
White, and Tawney. 

Committee on Claims—Messrs. Bunn, Cox, Campbell, Russell 
of Georgia, Hutcheson, Richards, Mutchler, Clark of Missouri, 
Hammond, Loud, Cooper of Wisconsin, Settle, Heiner, Kiefer, 
and Cousins. 

Committee on War Claims—Messrs. Beltzhoover, Stone of 
Kentucky, Enloe, McLaurin, Cooper of Texas, Goldzier, Mo- 
Naga tchie, Houk of Tennessee, Hermann, Mahon, Avery, 
and Wilson of Ohio. 


Committee on Private Land Olaims—Messrs. Pendleton of West 
Virginia, Crawford, Edmunds, Fithian, Cockrell, Conn, English 
a aon, Bell of Colorado, Funston, Marvin, Lucas, Shaw, an 

wlins. 

Committee onthe District of Columbia —Messrs. Heard, Richard- 
son of Tennessee, Rusk, Cobb of Alabama, Meredith, Cadmus, 
Abbott, Cooper of Indiana, Cooper of Florida, Harmer, Post, 
Cogswell, Belden, Hilborn, and Babcock. 

Contimittee on the Revision of the Laws—Messrs. Ellis of Ken- 
tacky, er, Branch, Mallory, Neill, Pigott, Maguire, Mnd- 
dox Colds er, Johnson of Indiana, Wheeler of Illinois, Hager, 
and Settle. 

Committee on Reform in the Civil Service—Messrs. De Forest, 
Brawley, Meredith, Hooker of Mississippi, Branch, Everett, 
Hines, Taylor of Indiana, Hopkins of Illinois, Russell of Connec- 
ticut, Brosius, Sherman, and Van Voorhis of Ohio. 

Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress—Messrs. Fitch, Tucker, Crain, Compton, 
De Armond, Donovan. Lawson, Stallings, Johnson of North 
Dakota, Curtis of New York, McDowell, Northway, and Hainer. 

Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic—Messrs. English, Bar- 
wig, Reilly, Layton, Livingston, Cooper of Texas, McEttrick, 
Morse, Daniels, Hainer, and Kiefer. 

Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands—Messrs. Cooper of In- 
diana, Lisle, Paschal, Maguire, Richardson of Michigan, Pence, 
Newlands, Sweet, Doolittle, Hartman, and Tawney. 

Committee on Immigration and Naturalization—Messrs. Geis- 
senhainer, Epes, Fyan, Brickner, Davey, Paschal, Maguire, 
Gillet of New York, Bartholdt, Wilson of Ohio, and McDowell: 

Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics—Messrs. Shell, Dur- 
borow, Hammond, Graham, Walker, Heiner, and Linton. 

Commititee on Exxpenditures in the State arvtment—Messrs. 
Lester, Breckinridge of Kentucky, Covert, Alexander, Charles 
W. Stone, Caldwell, and Dolliver. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department—Messrs. 
Barwig, Hendrix, MeNagny, Sibley, William A. Stone, Wads- 
worth, and Grosvenor. 

Committee on Expenditures in the War Department—Messrs. 
Montgomery, Bunn, Sickles, Black of Ilinois, Hitt, Hooker of 
New York, and Loudenslager. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department—Messrs. 


, Grady, Pearson, Mc- 
i, Stallings, Haines, 
urray, and McCall. 


McMillin, Dockery, Abbott, Clancy, Milliken, Robinson of 
of Pennsylvania, and Northway. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department 
Messrs. Oates, Paynter, Richards, Haines, Wright of Massa- 


chusetts, Ellis of Oregon, and Doolittle. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department—Messrs. 
Turner, Somers, Swanson, Talbert of South Carolina, Grout, 
Hopkins of Pennsylvania, and Bowers of California. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice—Messrs. 
Dunphy, Clarke of Alabama, Brown, O’Neil of Massachusetts, 
Ritchie, Payne, and Reyburn. 

Commitiee on tg Sr in the Department of Agriculture 
Mesers. Edmunds, l of Missouri, Cockrell, McDearmon, Kem, 
Hartman, and Funk. 

Committee on Hpenditures on Public Buildings—Messrs. Crain, 
Cummings, Dunn, Boen, Moon, Gillet of New York, and Lilly. 

Committee on Rules—The Speaker, Messrs. Catchings, Outh- 
waits, Reed, and Burrows. 

Commiitee on Accounts—Messrs. Rusk, Paynter, Tate, Mutch- 
ler, Ikirt, Wells, Post, Wright of Massachusetts, and Marvin of 
New York. 

Committee on Mileage—Messrs. Lynch, Strait, Pendleton of 
Texas, and Mahon. 


JOINT COMMITTEES. 


Committee on the Library—Messrs. Fellows, O’Ferrall, and 
O'Neill of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Printing—Messrs. Richardson of Tennessee, Me- 
Kaig, and Broderick. 

Committee on Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Pearson, Russell of 
3 Latimer, Hines, Hager, Adams, and Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts. 


ORDER OF DEBATE ON SATURDAY. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, [ask unanimous consent that the 
special order heretofore made for the conduct of this debate be 
modified so as to provide that after two days of this week, Thurs- 
ay aro . ve been consumed in debate under the five- 

ute rule, giving an opportunity for 140 or 150 members to be 
heard, probably a larger number than will desire to speak, Sat- 
urday be ss, gra for general debate; the time on that day to be 
divided equally between the two sides without regard to what 
shall have gone before. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I suggest an amendment, so as to make 


that apply also to Saturday evening. 
hair will submit the proposition ashe 


TheSPEAKER. The 
understands it. Under the order of the House, as itnow stands 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this week would be devoted 
to debate under the five-minute rule. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] now asks unanimous consent that the debate 
on Saturday, instead of being had under the five-minute rule, 
may proceed under the rule for general debate, and that on that 
day the time be equally divided between the two sides. 

fr. BOUTELLE. r. Speaker, what will be the practical 
effect of the change go by the gentleman from Missouri? 

The SPEAKER, Under the order as it stands, Saturday, as 
well us Thursday and Friday, would be devoted to debate under 
the five-minute rule. The proposition of the gentleman from 
Missouri would devote Saturday to general debate. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then the practical effect would be that, if 
the gentleman's proposition were agreed to, fewer people would 
have an opportunity to speak on Saturday than could speak under 
the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. 1 

Mr. BLAND. Thursday and Friday will be devoted to debate 
under the five-minute rule, and doubtless that will give as many 
members as will desire to speak an opportunity to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposition of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HATCH. As I understand it, that proposition does not 
interfere with the general debate on to-day and to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. It only changes the order in so 
far as next Saturday is concerned, and provides that debate on 
that day shall proceed under the hour rule instead of under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But the five-minute debate 
is to proceed on Thursday and Friday, as previously ordered? 

The SPEAKER. It is. : 

Mr. TRACEY. And it is understood, Mr. Speaker, that we 
shall commence voting on Monday at 12 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. In the absence 
of objection, the change in the order proposed by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will be msde. The Chair hopes 


that gentlemen representing the respective sides will make some 
agreement among themselves as to whe shall occupy the time on 
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Saturday, and the order in which the several speakers shall ad- 
dress the House, and thus relieve the Chair from pressure. 
Mr. BLAND. We will undertake to do that, Mr. Speaker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 50) in aid of the 
California Midwinter International Exposition; in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


[Mr. COOPER of Indiana withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, being by profession a farmer and 
being a member of the Committee on Agriculture of this House, I 
desire to present that side of this question which addresses itself 
especially to agriculturists. 

regard to the call of this extraordinary session, the condition 
of the country warrants it; but I can not agree with the view an- 
nounced by the President in his recent message or with that an- 
nounced by my friend from West Virginia who presided over the 
Democratic convention at Chicago, that the Sherman silver law is 
the cause of all our woes. I admit that the Sherman silver law is 
the occasion of this panic, but it is not the cause. I will even go 
farther and maintain that but for this same Sherman silver law this 
panic would probably have come a year ago. 

Now, this panic, to my mind, has been caused by vicious legisla- 
tion, not vicious at the time it was adopted, because it was enacted 
during the war to save the conntry. Butit has been keptupon the 
statute books for a course of years orng, which we haye been 
passing through an industrial revolution. Let us look back a mo- 
ment at the days beyond the war and see what was then our con- 
dition, when the city people and the country people seemed to be 
upon an equality. In that day we had in every township and 
county mechanics of all classes, shoemakers, wagon-makers, hat- 
ters, weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, all classes of laboring men, At 
that time this Government issued only gold and silver coin. At 
that time the paper money circulating among the people was the 
issue of the State banks. The railroad was then a local corpora- 
tion, and whatever it made in transportation was paid to the stock- 
holders living along the line. At that time the whole country alike 
seemed prosperous and happy. But the war came, and the roads 
have forked; the country people have been traveling one road and 
the city people another. Now I desire, not in a spirit of antago- 
nism to the cities, to present this view; but it is just that gentlemen 
living in our cities should see how hard have been the times upon 
the farmer. 

After the war, when cotton was high, when all commodities com- 
manded war prices, there came upon us a system of banking extend- 
ing from New England to the Rio Grande, which was totall 
unsuited to us. Money was scarce; it flowed freely from the North 
to buy our cotton, and at such large prices that we thought we 
would soon get rich. But here came the national bank system—a 
system which, if you will examine it, you will find can not run a 

gle year without the deposits of the people. Our people believ- 
ing that the Government was strong and would protect them, 

laced their deposits in those banks. These same national banks 

ame competitors with the people for money. Why, sir, after the 
war, many of those institutions did not hesitate to pay 8 or 10 per 
cent per annnm for money to be loaned out at 14, . and even as 
high as 3 per cent per month. s 

ow the farmers had a hard, hard time.. They had no money. 
They were forced to raise money by some means, and it took more 
money to run the farm after the war than before, because the me- 
chanics had left the country and everything had to come from the 
stores, and they were forced to get money and pay an enormous 
interest to the bankers, or to the few who held money, for its use. 
And not only that, Mr. Speaker, the railroad system, and I wish to 
impress this on the minds of members present to show how they 
have minimized the poss of the farmer's products in this country. 
Before the war they had no great connections. But after the war 
the great railroad system of the country was developed, extendin 
from one side of the country to the other. If the wheat crop fail 
east of the Alleghenies it made no difference in the price, because 
the railroads would bring the wheat from the Dakotas and other 
sections and place it in the cities of the East; so that they got it at 
a minimum price, and the farmer realized no increase in price by 
reason of a short crop in his locality. They have carried this sys- 
tem to such a degree of perfection that there is not a farm product 
in this broad land but has to be marketed in this country at the 
minimum price on account of this Very fact. 

To illustrate the effect of the railroad system on farm products 
more fully, let us take beef cattle for an example. They are bought 
in the western country and shipped here all along the mountain 
ranges from here to Alabama. True it is dressed beef asa rule, but 
it is so cheap—that is to say, it is shipped at such a low rate— 
that the minimum price is preserved all along the entire line 
wherever it is received. Not only that, sir, but take even cotton: 
the mills in my part of the country can receive it, brought from an 
point in the State of Texas, delivered at the mills, for less than 


Am 


cent a pound—and the cost of production must be 2} cents per pound 
in favor of Texas. 

Now with the crops being marketed at the minimum price, with 
a greater demand for money than was ever before known in this 
country, with no chance to get money at a reasonable rate of inter- 
est, we find the farmers falling, one after another, in every part of 
the country, until they become what is known as time price” men. 
Now these time pice men are unable to get money in their locali- 
ties. Their land and their stock is their. entire collateral to offer 
forit. Butthe banks will not take the stock, and they are pro- 
hibited by law from taking the land as collateral security. Inthis 
condition of things they have to go to the merchant, and the mer- 
chant having to run risks in carrying so many of them, not only 
the risk whether the man will live to carry out his contract, but the 
risk of the seasons, have to charge exceedingly high prices; so that 
you find that the“ time price men” have paid from 40 to as high as 
300 per cent for the use of money, for they all have to use merchan- 
dise to a great extent instead of money. 


Mr. Speaker, they have a term (I believe it extends from here to 
the Rio Grande) known as“ running aman.” When a man can not 
borrow any money from a bank or the few who have it, he is com- 

elled to go to the merchant and be “run” by him, as the term is. 
‘ow, whoever started that word was as fortunate in the selection 
as the man who started the term “carpet-bagger” in the South 
Because the man is actually run. It runs him al the entire year 
and when the year ends he finds, when he settles up, nothing to go 
on, and he is ready to start in on another year’s “run.” This con- 
dition of things, this usurious interest that they are compelled to 
ay, has brought the entire farming population of the country, 
rom here to Texas, almost to the verge of ruin. It is indeed a very 
serious condition. Now let us see how it affected the cities. 

The national banks got most of the money—that is, the money of 
the coy poopie and the money of all such country people as would 
put it into them and the people that could be induced to lend it to 
them at 4, 6, or 8 per cent. Not only that, but there was a system 
of bank checks by which the currency of the cities was augmented 
to an unlimited amount. This system of bank checks aswered the 
city poopie as money. Many a time when I would go into the city 
I could see every man paying his debts with checks, and no money 
was needed even in traveling here and there. The check book was 
all that was wanted and no money was required. Consequently, 
they could more than double or treble the capacity of the volume 
of money, or its equivalent for use. But the man who knows the 
worth of money knows well that the largest volume controls those 
who have the least. 

Now, sir, not only that, but it enabled them to double up their 
securities and use them as money. Take, for example, a man who 
had $100,000 worth of railroad bonds. Say he went and borrowed 
$75,000 on the bonds, he did not receive any money. He simply 
had $75,000 entered in his bank book, and received a check book, 
and when he wanted to put that money in circulation he did not 
pay out actual money; he gave his check, which passed instead of 
money. Now in this way they doubled up the amount of securi- 
ties, the amount of money, or that which served as money, until 
the term ‘‘ prosperous” for cities seemed to lose its meaning, and 
there came in a new term, “ boom.” 

The great cities were on a boom, and they prospered as they 
never prospered before. They controlled everything, and the cities 
that had the test amount of securities to hypothecate, under 
this system of bank checks, controlled the greatest amount of prop- 
erty; and hence you see that in the great cities they own al e 
railroads and all the interest-bearing bonds and almost all other 
interest-bearing securities. Now this gives them a most wonderful 
advantage. This system has broken down, and that is what has 
caused this panic. It very nearly came before. Have gentlemen 
forgotten that only a few years ago they had to telegraph the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to go to New York for consultation, and that 
he had to purchase bonds in order to relieve the pressure? Have 
they forgotten that from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 of the people’s 
money were kept in the national banks in order that the people 
might not be distressed for currency? In any one of those years if 
a single bank had failed. another one possibly would have failed, 
and another, and this crisis would have come. 

Now, I can not see how the Sherman law, issuing one hundred and 
forty-odd millions of dollars, should have anything to do with this 

anic. In other words, if the situation was relieved in New York 
by the Secretary of the Treasury buying the bonds of the Govern- 
ment and, the deposit of money in the national banks, it was just 
simply the want of currency that threatened the panic, and how 
could the $140,000,000 of currency issued under the Sherman silver 
bill have produced the panic? That is one thing that I can not 
really understand. 

As my friend from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] says, 90 per cent of 
the business of the country was done by checks and evidences of 
credit. Now, that system having broken down, it resolved itself 
just into. this condition: Suppose you had a water mill that only 

ad 10-horse power, and you supplemented that by an engine of 
90-horse power, in order to do the work of a mill that required 100- 
horse power, Suppose that 90-horse-power engine broke down or 
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collapsed, could your water power of only 10-horse power keep all 
that machinery in motion? , certainly not. It would be 
bound to stop, and that is just what has clogged the wheels of this 
country. 

Go 5 your own internal-revenue offices and you will find the col- 
lectors will not take a single check. They want currency. Go to 
every railroad or corporation of any kind and you will find they 
will want currency. Go to your hotels and they ask for currency. 
The system by which we could do business with checks has failed; 
and when it collapsed we were thrown back upon the little power 
remaining, and that has clogged the wheels of commerce. ree 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the only way I can see to relieve this panic is 
by currency. It prevented it several times in previous years. One 
of the wisest of our Secretaries of the Treasury once called atten- 
tion to the fact that the financial system, with which we are now 
dealing, had its severest strain in the months of August and Sep- 
tember; and the reason he assigned was that there was no elasticity 
in the system, and that currency was demanded at that time to 
move the crops. The money had to leave the money centers, and 
as the crops of the country increased, the necessity for more money 
becoming so great, there was not elasticity enough to furnish the 
money by which they could move the crops and transact the busi- 
ness in the cities. Now, if that is true, there can be no question 
but what it will take currency to relieve the situation; and I would 
no more hesitate to vote for one hundred or two hundred or three 
hundred millions of legal-tender notes, and get them into cireula- 
tion among the people at once, to relieve the pressure of this panic, 
than I would hesitate to vote for it for the defense of this country 
if it was invaded by a foreign foe. The amount of property that 
may be destroyed may even exceed that which would be destroyed 
by a foreign enemy. Z 

The condition that confronts us is really sad and serious. We 
find the crops of this entire country ready to move and not a dol- 
lar to move them. I see in a paper that in my own State, where a 
man has broughtinto a town a bale of cotton; he could not sell it, 
because there was no money to buy it. Now, under the present 
condition of things, if this Congress does not relieve this countr., 
at once, and if the farmers of the country are robbed of their year’s 
labor, there is going to be trouble. The mechanics in great cities 
are say thrown out of employment, by reason of the fact that 
there is nobody to buy the pores which they make. Probably some 
of them are now suffering for the breadstuffs of life. So that itis a 
serious condition that confronts us, and itis urgent, immediate relief 
that this country demands. Itremindsme of an old Methodist min- 
ister who tried toorganize a church. They met in March, and while 
discussing what salary they would pay, one brother rose and said: 
„Why, brethren; we can’t tell what kind of crops we are going to 
have. Let us postpone this thing until next August and let us see 
then.“ The old minister rose 18 said: “My brothers, that old 

gray horse that is hitched to t hickory tree is mine, and if we 
1581 pene without your assistance till next August we will not 
n t. 

And it is pretty true of the condition of the farmers. If they do 
not get this relief by the middle of October, they will be so virtually 
ruined that all you will have to do will be to pass the Torrey bank- 
ruptey bill that was offered in the last House. The necessity for 
immediate relief is pressing. In the bills before me I can see no 
immediate relief. If there is any relief at all, itis that which is 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]; but if you 
would run your mints and run them night and day, you could not 
coin enough silver dollars in time to relieve the present condition. 
So that I would like to have seen offered to this House a bill 
which would immediately relieve this country and start the wheels 
of commerce and trade in motion. 

While I am on the floor I want to call attention to a financial 2 
tem that we probably ought to adopt. I have studied over this 
question of how the farming classes might be relieved. I have tried 
to show to you that they had no means by which they could pool 
their assets and use them as money, as city people use checks. I 
have tried to show that they required more actual money in their 
farming operations now than they did before the war, and the only 
system that I can see by which they could be relieved after this 

ressure has passed is by State banks, a repeal of the tax upon 
Plate bank circulation. Most people urge as a reason why the tax 
on State bank circulation ought not to be repealed is because it is 
not good every where—that a bill from North Carolina will not pass 
in Ohio or in Indiana. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the vay reason I advocate it. If that bill 
was good everywhere, we could no more keep it than we can kee 
these national bank bills. It is the very fact that it is nót goo 
everywhere that makes it return to its place of issue; and as the 
people who know the banks know iether itis good or not, they 
are the ones for whose benefit it remains, and they are the ones to 
be benefited by it, and they will take itand it serves them as 
money. Rather than see that fail, I would urge that the 10 per cent 
tax on the State bank circulation be amended so that it would place 
a tax on the bill ina State different from that in which it was 
issued. That would keep these State bank bills from going into 
States where they were not wanted. 


Many gentlemen who have not been enga 


in farming do not 
know how important it is for the farmers to haye money from May 
to Angust, which is the time in which the crop is made. If, by 
reason of drought or any untimely circumstance, they are ont of 
money, $20, $30, or $50 is a big thing to them; and when they can 
not get that, and have to go to the store and buy goods to exchange 
for labor, it makes the interest too high. Now, if they can get this 
old banking system the farmers can pool their assets in the State 

banks; they can put their money in there as they haye done before 
in this country. In North Carolina over 80 per cent of the stock of 
the State banks before the war was owned by the farmers of the 

State, and to-day there is less than 10 per cent of the national-bank 
stock owned by farmers. Another fact I wonld like to call atten- 

tion to, and it is that, no matter what system the United States Goy- 
ernment might adopt, it can not fit every section of this country 
alike. There would be some who would be benefited more than 
others. Now this local circulation that would go only among the 
people in the State in which it was issued wonld relieve that condi- 
tion. I am satisfied that it would give satisfaction upon a trial. 


In rogaa tosilver, Mr. 9 money according to the definition 
where I come from, is simply a medium of exchange. We recognize 
that this Government can not give to money more than four powers 
the power to represent value, the power to exchange value, the 

ower to measure value, and the power to accumulate by interest. 

ow, the question is, what will t e Government make that money 
out of. That may bea matter of policy, or it may be a matter of 
necessity. But our people have been taught that gold and silver 
was the best tomake money oufof. They know that gold and silver 
has seen by he after empire go down; that there is no nation that 
has survived its use; and then many of them recollect that during 
the late war, when the Confederacy first issued its notes, they were 
as good as gold, and exchangeable for gold, but as the war pro- 
ceeded and the fortunes of the Confederacy commenced to waver, 
they knew that gold and silver would survive the wreck of the 
ary and everyone would prefer money made of gold and 
silver. 

All country people prefer it, for the reason, among others, that if 
a house is burned down the money is not totally destroyed, the bul- 
lion may still be recovered, and because rats can not destroy it as 
they can destroy bills. Recognizing that gold and silver money as 
being stronger than the Government itself, they feel that it is good 
enough for them. But the most pressing question at this time is 
not what kind of money there shall be, or what it shall be made of, 
but how much of it is to be issued and kept worth a hundred cents 
on the dollar? That is the great question with them. They prefer 
goa and silver, but they want enough of it to do the business of 

he country. and to relieve this pressure. Mr, Speaker, I have not 
time to describe to this House the true condition of our farmers. 

It would take too long, but if I had the time I know that the re- 
marks that I would make about the farmers in my part of the coun- 
try would apply as well to those of New wore ire, New York, 
Minnesota, or other States. The same condition is extending every- 
where. I have seen in agricultural papers accounts of abandoned 
farms in. Rhode Island, abandoned farms in New Hampshire and 
other States, with complaints of the difficulty of making both ends 
meet. f 

Now, as this financial policy has been kept in force all these years 
by the Republican party, there having been no change of law per- 
mitted, the people are looking to the Democratic party for a new 
and more equitable system; and I say here to-day that if the Demo- 
cratic party comes up fully and squarely to the requirements of the 
situation, there will be no question whatever as to their remaining 
in power for all time to come, because the true habitat of democ- 
ega among the people of our country who labor in production. 

. Speaker, as I may not have another opportunity to discuss 
the measures that are brought forward here for the relief of the 
5 I will call attention to some of them now: The 
bill of Mr. Johnson of Ohio is good, as far as it goes, as a means of 
getting out more money at once awong the people. 

The next bill that I hear of is one which proposes to authorize an 
increase of the issue of the national banks to 100 per cent of their 
bond deposits. To that our people are opposed. We do not like 
that system, Itis the system that has accumulated the money of 
the country at certain centers and has come in competition with 
everybody by borrowing money. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker; when the Farmers’ Alliance met in 
St. Louis in 1889 and promulgated the demand known as the sub- 
treasury plan, I do not yh A Sag there were a half-dozen men in that 
body who had any idea that that plan would ever be enacted into 
a law, but it was simply used to educate the people, and especially 
to educate them in regard to the national banks, because the farm- 
ers regarded those banks as no more than subtreasuries. 

Why should five gentlemen who owned 3,000 bales of cotton, or 
100,000 bushels of wheat, why should they not be allowed to ware- 
house it and draw 90 per cent of currency upon it as well as five 
pensionen who own $100,000 in United States bonds? The sub- 

suggestion of the Farmers’ Alliance was directed purely 
and squarely at that system, and I must confess that our farmers 
can not see the difference between the two cases. The bonds are 
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private property, the Government has nothing to do with them ex- 


cept to pay them as they become due. In like manner the cotton 
and the wheat are private property. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, even this Sherman silver law creates 
asubtreasury. It brings the product of the mine and warehouses 
it, and pays for it dollar for dollar at the market price. In making 
that fight we simply desired to educate our farmers so that they 
will beable to protect themselves, because we believed that this 
very kind of situation was going to come about very soon. We 
did not think it would be quite so extensive as it seems to be in the 
cities, but we saw that the condition of the farmer would be just what 
it is. We can not see any reason why the United States should pay 
aman, simply becanse he calls himself a banker, 100 cents on the 
dollar, and interest on the bonds besides. We want money that is 
not tampered with by the corporations. We want money direct 
from the Government, and if corporations are to have anything 
whatever to do with the issue of currency, let them be governed in 
their own States so that no influences can be brought to bear by 
which such a state of affairs as we now have can be made to recur. 

Now I do not want to believe that the bankers have had 5 
to do with this panic, because bankers are the last men in the worl 
to want a panic. A capitalist engaged in legitimate business is one 
of the last men in the world who would want a panic. But this 
state of affairs does exist, and it strikes me with peculiar force that 
if the Sherman law is repealed and confidence is restored to the 
eountry, and money comes out from its wang places, and business 
starts up again—if these things come to pass, I say, it will seem to 
me yery much as if the forty men 3 the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] who, he said, could stop the wheels of 
trade and commerce, had got together and decided to start it up 
again. [Laughter.] 

In conclusion I simply urge this House to take into consideration 
the present condition of the porate’ A The poopie need relief at 
once; and we should lose no time whatever in aise | this re- 
lief. Afterward we can settle these other questions. I hope that 
the House will not delay longer the passage of that measure which 
will bring to the people the relief that is needed. [Applause.] 


wares 17 withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
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Mr.SETTLE, Mr. Speaker, In common with many members on 
this floor I represent a constituency divided in opinion upon the 
questions now pending in this House; divided, I believe, not along 
party lines, but along the line of honest difference of opinion as to 
what is the best remedy that can be offered for the pregent unfortn- 
nate condition of our country. Something has been said on this 
floor in the course of this debate about financial “evolution.” 

I refer to that simply as a basis for theremark that I believe there 
is no State in this Union whose citizens have felt the effects of that 
“evolution” more than have the people of North Carolina. In the 
recent contest the Democratic party formed its line of battle on this 
subject with two distinct utterances in its State platform, the first 
of which was that— 

We especially favor the free coinage of silver and an increase of the currency. 

Not content with the enunciation of their position there made, 
further on in the platform we find the statement that— 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Every Democratic organ in the State of North Carolina advocated 
that financial policy throughout the campaign. Every distin- 
guished speaker of that party who enlightened his audiences on the 
subject of finance, committed himself and his party, State and na- 
tional, in unequivocal terms to the advocacy of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. 

The Republican party fought that campaign with the declaration 
that it was not in favor of the free and ited coinage of silver 
under existing conditions, and that never would it come to that 
point until there was an international agreement fixing the ratio 
upon which the two metals should be coined; that the furthest they 
could ever go was to the enactment of some law looking to the 
coinage of the American product only. 

In my campaign, on every stump from which I spoke, I took the 
position that I was opposed to the free and unlimited soning of 
silver under existing conditions, and that the furthest I could go 
was, as I have already stated, to favor the coinage of the American 
product. The Democratic party, with its line of battle formed 
otherwise, was successful in the nation as in North Carolina. 

In less than four months after the inauguration of the Democratic 
President the Democratic press of North Carolina, almost without 
exception, eertainly without im + exception, had reversed 
their machinery, repudiated the doctrine of the free coinage of 
silver, said that it was unsound finance, and that say Sere opposed 
toit. Nearly every speaker that had participated in that campaign, 
in conversation and in public utterance said that it was unwise 


and that he was oppe to it. 
This condition of things, Mr. Speaker, continued to exist until 


7 recently, when the distinguished representative from North 
arolina, who occupies a seat in the other 


amber, addressed a let- 


ter to one of the Farmers’ Alliance orders in North Carolina, in 
which he said that he was for the platform which declared for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

The Democratic speakers to whom Ihave referred joined issue with 
him. The Democratic press of North Carolinarepudiated his ntter- 


ances, said that they regretted exceedingly that that distinguished 
erer, could not follow his party, and denied the fact that the 

emocratic platform adopted at Chicago commivted the party to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. That has been the utter- 
ance, Mr. Speaker, of nearly every Democratic paper in North Caro- 
lina since the publication of Senator Vance’s letter. 

I quote two utterances of the Charlotte Observer, the leading 
Democratic paper of the State: 

There is to be no freo coinage of silver under this platform declaration, because 
it has been amply demonstrated since it was adopted that under a system of free 
silver coinage parity demanded could not be maintained, the two metals being now, 
under a system of limited coinage of silver, on the verge of parting company. 
Neither is the country to be teduced to a monometalli¢ basis, gold beng the miy 
recognized money, but the two metals are to be coined and made to circulate to- 
gether upon terms of equality—or, as the platform has it, of equal intrinsicand 
exchangeable value." 

We have no words with which to express our regret on account of ihe attitude 
taken by Senator Vance in his letter published in yes' * Observer. Wo had 
much h that he would see his way clear to take a position with his party in 
favor of the repeal of the Sherman law, and of such further financial Jegislation 
as the nat‘onal Democratic platform snggests—the coinage of silver upon such 
basis as will insure its circulation upon a parity with gold. 

We can not but think, in view of recent events, that either the free co eof 
silver or the Sherman law will defeat the very object the silver men have in view: 
And a while nothing could possibly be further from the purpose of this 

atriotic and illustrious citizen, we can clearly foresee that the general tenor of 
is letter will greatly embolden the Third party and add immensely to its 
strength. In view of the certainty of a combination next year between the Re- 
pelicans and Populists, this is to be particular) deplored, for at best the con- 
test in North Carolina is to be close and doubtful, fhe disa itments following 
the accession to power of a party which has been ont, rendering the maintenance 
of its position, in tho first lection thereafter, al uncertain. It would be idle 
deny that Senator Vance's public and deli te avowal of athy with the 
financial policy of the Farmers’ Alliance complicates the situation immeasurably. 


What has been the fruit of that publication? To-day there is an 
ominons silence on the part of the majority of the press of that 
State. Leading and prominent politicians are silent as a grave 
without a tombstone when called upon for a direct utterance as to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. They have reefed their 
sails and put themselves in shape to catch any breeze that may 
come along, so that after the action of Congress is had they may be 
able to say, “I told you so.” 

I believe that in North Carolina the opinion which I ss isnot 
confined to any one class of her citizens. Regardless of party, re- 
gardless of vocation, there is an honest difference of opinion as to 
what Congress ought to do upon these pending questions. Numer- 
ous boards of trade and chambers of commerce have passed resolu- 
tions asking for unconditional repeal of the Sherman silver law. I 
believe that I voice almost the universal sentiment of the business 
interests of North Carolina when I say that they call for the repeal 
of the Sherman silver law. 

What weight, Mr. Speaker, should the opinions of men engaged 
in business interests, whose lives have been devoted to the study of 
financial and economic questions, what weight, I ask, should their 
opinions have npon the questions pending now before Congress? I 

ally submit that the honest opinion candidly expressed of 
such are worth more, when we are seeking an intelligent solution 
of these questions, than the opinions of persons whose lives have 
not led them into that line of thonght or research. 

Something has been said upon this floor to the effect that the 
message of the President was inspired not by the voice of the toil- 
ing masses, the honest yeomanry of the land, as they are somotimes 
enlled in political campaigns, but that it had its inspiration from 
the banking institutions and the capitalists of this sonnig I be- 
lieve, Mr, Speaker, that the voice of the toiling and laboring 
masses of my State call not for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; simply do they ask for an increase in the circulating medium 
of this country. 

We are not wedded to the free coinage of silver. That is but one 
way sug; ed to increase the currency. Our demand is for an in- 
crease of the currency, and, as a Republican from the State of North 
Carolina, I voice the sentiment of the Republicans of that State 
when I say I am not willing that there shall be any increase of the 
currency that does not increase it with sound and good money 
[Applause —money that is equal in debt paying aud purchasing 
power in Maine and in Florida, on the shores ot the Atlantic and 
on the shores of tho Pacific. In every part of this country of ours 
must that money which increases the circulation be equally good 
and sound—not money which is shaved and discounted when it 
crosses a State line. 

I believe, further, Mr. Speaker, that there is nothing so unwise 
as to advocate an increase of the currency.of this country by the 
issue of a depreciated and ever-changing form of money. In my 
humble judgment we are not subserving the interest of the labor- 
ing classes when we increase the currency in that manner; for I 
believe firmly that the cheaper money, the fluetuating money, is 
always the money that finds the pockets of the poor man. 

The laboring man receives pay for his work in the depreciated 
coin; the farmer sells his products and receives in exchange depre- 
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So far, Mr, Speaker, from believing it to be in the interest of the 
toiling masses to increase the currency of this country with free 
silver, I believe no greater curse can befall them than a constantly- 
changing, ever-fluctuating money for the poor man, a fixed, perma- 
nent, constantly-appreciating money for the rich man. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to ask the attention of the Honse 
in this debate, thinking I would content myself with the opportu- 
nity of recording my vote, which would explain my attitude before 
my constituents. But we are summoned here to a feast by the proc- 
Jamation of the President; and the majority of this House have pre- 
pared a bill of fare without consultation with us or inquiry of us 
as to what our appetites called for, Weare bidden to eat what is 
put before us. 

No opportunity is afforded any member of the minority here to 
offer a single amendment to the pending propositions. The order of 
debate, the bill of fare, is all prepared in a committee or conference, 
the selection of which was without consultation with the minority. 
Our opinions have not been consulted. Our views are disregarded. 
We are brought up here and our hands are attempted to be tied; 
and we are to vote simply upon the propositions which they submit. 
In debate even, we as the minority are not allowed to control apor- 
tion of the time. 

I do not agree with those gentlemen who say that a vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman silver law now means the 
establishment of a single standard in this country. I believe that 
under existing conditions it is wholly impracticable to coin the 
world’s silver at any of the ratios su ee y by the gentleman from 
Missouri without utterly revolutionizing our financial system, and 
instead of blessing, cursing the agricultural and laboring classes of 
our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat in this hall listening to these debates; 
loud, long, earnest, and 1 have been the utterances of the 
advocates of free silver in behalf of the ‘toiling masses” of this 
country. They as though they were shedding tears of sym- 
pathy which would cause the rivers to rise or wash ity in the 
mountain’s side. Great blessings,” they say, shall be laid at 
your door if you will only be blessed in the way we say; butifgou 
will not, then be damned.” 

Nothing short of the free coinage of silver will they to. 
Even those who advocate the free coinage of silver admit that the 

rchase clause of the Sherman silver law should be repealed. But 

ey say, “If you once repeal the purchasing clause of that law the 
advantage which would thereby be given to the advocates of the 
President’s financial policy is such that they could not be induced 
or compelled to surrender at a later stage of this game.” 

That argument, it seems to me, aoee upon an assumption of 
great virtue and wisdom on their side and an accusation of turpi- 

ude and ignorance on the side of all who differ with them. They 
have made, according to their ar, nt, a ‘ corner” on patriotism, 
and all who differ with them have none of that article about them. 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that no lasting financial policy can be en- 
acted at this time in one bill. It is a cherry of pal dimensions that 
we must take more than one bite at it. And I donot agree with the 
idea that if the purchasing clause be repealed no farther financial 
legislation will follow at this session. s 
One reason assigned for the condition existing in this country at 
resent by the Democrats who have spoken on this subject is what 
y call want of confidence. I had a vague idea of the meaning of 
that term before I came to this hall; but thanks to the members of 
the majority I haye an enlarged and expanded idea of its signifi- 
cance now; and it seems to me that they have the disease in a more 
violent form than any other part of our country. They undertake to 
restore confidence, ~ 

They are the physicians ministering to our wants; they assume 
the responsibility of takoy the initiative, and properly so, as they 
are in the majority. But how can they expect to restore “conti- 
dence” to the sick patient when they fall out among themselves, 
and each physician accuses the other of prescribing medicine which 
will not build up and restore the patient, but which will kill him? 
Yet, the free-silver men claim that it is the object and aim of all 
who differ with them to establish a single gold standard and bring 
forth a train of disasters which I have not words to picture. The 
gold advocates in that party charge the same motive upon the sil- 
ver advocates. It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that the condition 
in which the majority of this House finds itself to-day is one which 
they have brought upon themselves with their eyes open. 

When the President of the United States received their votes— 
when they argued in his fayor during the campaign—they had be- 
fore them the letter which he had written just prior to his inaugu- 
ration in 1884. They went to the polls with their eyes open and 
cast their ballots; and it does seem that the principle of law which 
declares that a juror shall not be permitted to impeach his verdict 
should estop them from the utterances they make on this floor. 
(Laughter and applause.] 
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ciated coin ; the fixed and stable currency of the coun 

appreciating, is and always will be, by the inflexible 
and commerce, hoarded in banks and under the control of the cap- 
italists of a country that issues various forms of currency that can 
not be maintained upon a 3 
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Istand here, Mr. Speaker, certainly not endeavoring to correct 
any inconsistency on the part of the President, becanse in this mat- 
ter, it seems to me, he is consistent and that his critics are incon- 
sistent. 

I listened to the gentleman from Colorado, I think it was, as he 
spoke advancing the ideas of his party, the Populists, when hesaid 
that, in comparison, this question of finance towered above the tariff 
question; that Wall street had its fingers on the throat of this coun- 
try and was tightening its grasp; that Wall street’s power over 
money and men was without limit, and they were in touch with the 
Executive of the country in favor of a single gold standard. Icould 
not help thinking, when listening to him, that if all that were true 
we may 5 conclude that with the immense power attributed 
bi oe street Wall street might at least control the State of New 

ork. 

How was it, then, that in the convention at Chi New York 
stood solidly opposed to the President throughout all of the ballots? 
If its interests are so selfish as they claim, if it has no heart that 
sympathizes with the masses of the people, why should we find the 
influence of that street steadily opposing the nomination of the 
President? It simply carries to my mind this fact, that the argu- 
ment advanced in favor of the free coinage of silver is an argument 
like the straws at which drowning men are said to catch. 

Now, sir, in the limited time allotted to me to express my views 
on this pending question I can say but little else. I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I am in favor of bimetallism. I am not 
in favor of striking down silver entirely as money in this country, 
but I stand now, as I stood during the last campaign before m 
constituents, unalterably opposed to the free coinage of the world’s 
silver in the absence of an international agreement fixing the parity 
between the two metals. [Applause.] 

I stand now, as I said then, unalterably opposed to the inflation 
of the currency of this country with a fluctuating and ble 
money, believing that in that position I am on the side of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and also on the side of the toiling, la- 
boring masses of our country. Because, Mr. Speaker, the laboring 
masses above all others need a fixed, permanent, and stable ecur- 
rency. 

I know not how my friends on this side of the Chamber are going 
to vote on this question, but for myself, favoring an increase of the 
currency with good money, I shall record my vote in opposition to 
all the scheduled variety offered to us by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and in favor of the only digestible part of the bill of fare that 


eee ae arer 8 75 Dy the gentleman from West Vir- 
nia . WILSON]. plause. 
Ata ALLEN. If 5 


the gentleman has time I would like to know 
what is his scheme to inerease the currency? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina can 
8 go 205 0 of the present schedule that has been offered here 

y that side. 

Mr. SETTLE. I do not 5 the responsibility of 
ing the road that leads ont of this wilderness as resting with the 
minority on this floor. [Applause.] But I say that had you not 
tied our hands and cnt us off from offering an amendment I have 
no doubt that many amendments would have been presented by 
members on this side of the Chamber looking to an increased cur- 
rency with and sound money. [Applause.] 

One remedy that might be suggested, and the proposition I would 
like an opportunity to vete upon, would be the free coinage of the 
American 3 protected by a tariff on any foreign silver that 
might be brought in. [Applause.] Another amendment I would 
like to vote on would be the plan suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. J 8 private holders of Government bonds in the 
United States hypothecating them with the Treasury and receiving 
Treasury notes to the full value of the bond, said bond to draw 
no interest while so deposited, with power at any time subsequently 
to redeem the bonds. [Renewed applause. ] 3 

That far I would go, I will say in answer to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, not recognizing the responsibility as resting upon this 
side, under the circumstances, for proposing any plan in this emer- 
gency. [Applause.] 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892. 


Silver (coinin 
Calendar years. Gold. (valne): 8 Total. 

$106, 407, 000 $328, 880. 000 » $435, 267, 000 
118, 152, 000 371, 677, 000 489, 829, 000 
76, 063, 000 224, 786, 000 300, 849, 000 
94,479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 000 
134, 841. 000 274, 930, 000 400. 771. 000 
291, 144,000 259, 620, 000 550, 664, 000 
27, 100006 | 39, 000, 000 68, 100, 000 
44, $50, 000 39, 090, COO 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 00 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
482, 750, 000 | 40, 609, 000 173. 350, 000 
155, 450, 000 40. 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
147, 600, 090 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
133, 275, 000 40, 650, 009 173, 925, 000 

124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 165, 200, 
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$124, 850, 00u $40, 750, 000 $165, 600, 000 
119, 250, 000 40, 800, 000 160, 050, 000 
113, 800, 000 44. 300, 000 500, 
107, 750, 600 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
106, 950, 000 = 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
113, 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 
121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
104, 025, °00 54, 225, 000 158, 250, 000 
109. 725, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 
106, 225, 000 47,500,000 | * 153, 725, 000 
106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 
107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 
99, 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
96, 200, 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 0.0 
90, 750, 000 71, 500. 000 162, 250, 000 
97, 500, 000 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
114 — 2 H $00 400 185. — 5 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 
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Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 


Stock of silver. 


| | | 
1 to14.95 | 67,000, 000 8804, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 |$615, 000, 000 8412. 000, 000 $9.01 $9.18 [$6.15 824. 34 
1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 14.47 | 2.63 1.82 | 18. 42 
1 to 14.38 | 39, 000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 | 700, 000, 000 | 81. 402,000 20.52 17.98 | 2.09 | 40.56 
i 1 to 13.957, 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 | 212,000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 12.12 | 4.26 | 2.16 18.54 
Gold and silver. 1 to 14.88 | 6,100,000 | 65, 000, 000 6, 600,000 | 55,600,000 | 54,000,000 10. 60 | 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.53 
iS Asked |. . d0 1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 93, 605, 000 34, 200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 | 5.27 | 9.91 
1 to 14.38 3. 000, 000 15, 000, 000 3, 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.67 | 14.67 
1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000 | 2. 000, 000 2,200,000 | 4,000,000 | 14,000,000 | 91 | 1.82 | 6.36 | 9.09 
1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100, 000; 000 | 2.22 | 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 
1 to 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000, 000 10, 000, 000 | 10, 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 | 19.00 
1 to 13. 69 | 40,000,000 | 40,000, 000 90, 000, 000 |............ 90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, 000 | 1.00 | 2.25 6. 50 9.75 
1 to 15 4,500,000 | 25, 000, 000 3,200, 000 65, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 | 5.55 14.42 | 8.89 | 28.88 
1 to 14.88 | 8,600,000 | 32,000,000 R............ 10, 000,000 | 10, 000.000 | 27,000,000 | 8.72 | 1.16 | 3.14 | 8.02 
1 to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 38. 000, 000 | 60,000,000 | 500,000,000 2.21 53 | 4.42 7. 10 
4 to 15.1 33. 000. 0% | 50, 000, 00 45, 000, 000 | 45, 000, 000 | 152 1 2.88 
1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 000, 000 7,000, 000 | 00 1.76 |-....- 20. 75 
1 to 15.68 | 7,000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 14.20 2.14 16. 43 
3 600,000 | 5, 000, 000 — —. . 50, 000, 000 -43 | 4.81 4.91 
Cone 000; 000 desea 500, 000 ; 81 
000, 000 25, C00, 000 19.14 
‘000, 000 50, 000, 000 25 4.90 
000, 000 |. 900, 020, 000 -53 3.64 
000, 000 700, 000, 000 1.75 
| 100, 000, 000 | 
500,000 10, 000, 000 000,000 5,000, 000 40, 000, 3 
RA 000,000 | 20,000,000 | 1,200,000 | 800,000 | 2.000.600 

ERE 8,582, 606,000 8,489,100, 000 . 600, 000 (042,700,000 [2.685.873,00 | Pe] | Toate | RIRE Perz 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MAHON of Pennsylvania, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] will preside at the session of the House this evening. 

The hour of 5 o’clock then having arrived, the House was de- 
clared in recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Speaker, being a new member, I had 
intended to leave the discussion of the silver question to more 
experienced heads. I can not hope to add much that is new, in 
figures or statistics, to a question which has been so exhaustively 
d , nor do I propose to weary the House by the attempt. 
The gravity of the situation demands that every section should 
be heard from, and I think that, in what I shall say, I voice the 
sentiments not only of those I have the honor to directly repre- 
sent, but that I voice the sentiments of the great masses of the 
Southern people. 


The President tells us that we are in the midst of a panic. 
That— + 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not due to any of the afflictions which 

uently check national growth and pros ity. With plenteous 8 
with abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, with 
unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory assurance to 
business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust andfear have sprung up on 
every side. 

This depicts a strange condition of affairs to produce a panic. 
Whose panic is it? Can it be, Mr. Speaker, that we have ad- 
vanced to that high state of civilization where we not only pro- 
duce artificial rain and make artificial eggs, but when a few 
financial wizards can precipitate an artificial panic. This is not 
the people's panic; they disown it; it is pre’minently the rich 
man’s panic. . 


MR. GOULD EXPLAINS THE PANIC. 


Mr. George Gould, the other day, upon his return from a trip 
to Europe, gave the New York World some information upon 
the subject of the panic. Mr. Gould said: 
jane up briefly, I should very much dislike to be compelled to raise 810, 


Well, so should I, gentlemen. 
I doubt very much if I could doit by Monday or Tuesday. 
I am sure I could not. 
Mr. BRYAN. He has got down to a common level. 
Mr. MCLAURIN. Les; has got where the balance of us have 
been all the time. 


The situation— 
Said Mr. Gould— 
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is extremely bad. There will not be any improvement either until the 
ed or so modified as to restore confidence; and the 


Sherman law is repeal 
financiers of the country completely lack confidence just now, and it is 
natural, too, that they should. Youdonotwantsilver. I do not wantsilver. 
Gold is the only honest and equitable currency for the people, and gold we 


want. 

It is not the people who want gold. I deny that. It is not the 
people who lack confidence. I know men just as patriotic as he, 
and who add infinitely more to our material wealth than Mr. 
acula; who yet have confidence in their country and her insti- 
tutions. 

There have been some of the most remarkable arguments ad- 
duced upon the floor of this House in favor of a gold standard 
that I ever heard. But the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
COOPER] capped the climax, the other day, when he said that 
we must destroy the gold which enabled these men from the 
East to go down to Florida, for in Florida they depended for their 
support upon a winter's crop of Yankees. [Laughter.] 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, if you want to pluck the goose, 
you must feed him. Our staplecrops in South Carolina are cot- 
ton and corn. We have no Yankee goose feathers for our win- 
ter supply; but from my experience, brief though it was, with 
the Florida hotels, they need not only a goose with plenty of 
feathers, but one that laysa golden egg, and the gentleman from 
Florida Mr. COOPER] was right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I charge that even under this so-called make- 
shift silver has not had a fair chance. Isay thatsilver has been 
stabbed with a Brutus dagger in the house of those who, if plat- 
forms amount to anything, ought to be its friends. 

A BRUTUS DAGGER FOR SILVER, 

The President says that under the operations of the Sherman 
act between May 1, 1892, and July 15, 1893, 854,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes were put out, and $49,000,000 of them were redeemed 
in gold. Is it any wonder that the gold reserve is depleted? 
The law provides for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion each month, and for an issue of legal-tender Treasury 
notes against the same. These notes are redeemable in coin, 
and certainly coin is either gold or silver; yet silver was kept 
locked up in the vaults while the notes were redeemed in gold. 
And this in the face of the . of law that no greater or 
less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than 
the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars 
coined therefrom then held in the Treasury purchased by such 
notes.” 

PANACEA OFFERED, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] says: 


That we ought to extend to the national banks this privilege of issuing 
circulating notes up to 100 per cent of their bonds deposited as security for 
their notes, 

* $ 0 * * + * 

The next t to be done is this: I believe that, as prudent business men, 
we ought to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
with the concurrence of the President, at any time, in any amount, and at 
any price, to sell 3-30“ year 3 per cent bonds of the United States for two 
p es: First, to maintain the parity of all the paper and coined money 
of the United States, and, second, to meet the debts of the United States as 
rapidly as they mature. This measure would forever maintain the credit ot 
the United States, and yet I doubt whether, under its provisions, there would 
be in the next twenty years $200 of United States bonds offered for sale by 
any Secretary. * 


It is not hard to discover why this lack of confidence on the 
art of these financiers. An issue of gold bonds payable in gold 


the panacea offered; or else they propose to authorize the na- 
tional ks to increase their circulation to the full value of their 
bonds. Ineither case the remedy is at the expense of the pro- 


ducer, and there will be no increase in our currency except as 
these national bankers see fit. No money outside of national- 
bank notes and gold. In other words, as one of the speakers so 
forcibly said, put the gold of the world upon the auction block 
and sk it to the highest bidder.” Throw away as worthless for 
money our own silver that we may build up a system of credit 
money based upon gold and entirely within the control of the 
holders of gold. 

The farmers and laborers of this country have done their duty. 
The President says, ‘‘ Crops were never more plenteous,” and yet 
financial statesmanship of the party pro s to borrow gold from 
abroad to keep the governmental machinery in motion. 


BONDS PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


In less than fourteen years about five hundred and fifty million 
of our bonds became due. Our bonded debt wascontracted upon 
a currency basis, many of them costing the original holders 
from 40 to 70 cents on the dollar in gold. In the Fortieth Con- 
gress Senator SHERMAN said: 

: i 
e . am has made its contracts upon a currency 
And again: - 
If the bondholder refuse to take the same kind of money with which he 


bought the bond, he is an extortioner and repudiator. No bond or other 
interest upon the 


Government obligation was made payable in gold. The 
XV 36 


bond was ble in t = 
Wee dS Se Sea Sas tena, e OEN bona u een 
Can it be that the astute holders of these securities, looking 
fourteen years ahead, through the demonetization of silver, pro- 
to become the ‘‘extortioners and repudiators” spoken of 
y Senator SHERMAN. There are two kinds of repudiation—one 
by the debtor, the other by the creditor. When gold becomes 
the only legal-tender coin, and its representative the only law- 
ser money, then all public and private debts become payable in 
gold. 


POOR WORKINGMAN. 


It is refreshing to note how wonderfully tender these advocates _ 
of monometallism are of the poor ‘‘workingman” who has to 
buy in this “depreciated coin.” As long as it buys $1 worth of 
meat and flour, why is it not just as good as any other dollar? 
If they are sincere, and think it is such an injustice to the work- 
ingman, why does one of the gentlemen propose that silver shall 
be legal tender for all sums under $10? In other words, this 
poor workingman ” they shed such tears over shall receive his 
Saturday night's wages in this despised silver, but the interest 
and principal of their bond shall be wrung from the sweat of the 
same workingman in gold. [Applause.] 

I have been amazed to hear 1 attempt to justify the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 and eulogize those who were re- 
sponsible for it. Truly, it is a 
devils laugh. The lion and the lamb lie down together; their 
swords are beaten into golden pruning hooks. The senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN], the archetype of Republicanism, 
spokesman of a Democratic Administration in the other end, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], the high p iest of tariff 
reform, excusing 1 lican infamy in this end! The story of 
how this was accomplished has been told too frequently upon the 
floor of this House for me to now rehash it. I will simply sa 
that the masses of the people believe that it was done by fraud, 
and that President Grant did not know when he approyed the 
bill that it struck down at a blow one-half of the money of the 
country; that at a stroke of the pen he doubled the debts of the 
poopie, wats a corresponding increase in the wealth of the cred- 

r class, 


retty sight; a sight to make 


DEMONETIZATION IN 1873. 


Last summer there went the rounds of the press the affidavit 
of one Fred. A. Luckenbach, setting forth the t Ernest Seyd 
played in the drama of demonetization; which I give as follows: 
STATE OF COLORADO, County of Arapahoe, 88: 

Frederick A. Luckenbach, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says: I am 62 years of age. I was born in BucksCounty, Pa. I removed to 
the city of Philadelphia in the year 1846, and continued to reside there un- 
til 1 when I removed to the city of New York. In Philadelphia I was 
in the furniture business. In New York I branched into machinery and 
inventions, and am the pania of Luckenbach’s pneumatic pulverizer, 
which machines are now in use generally in the Eastern part of the United 
States and in Europe. I now reside in Denver, having removed from New 
York two years ago. Iam well knownin New York. I have been a member 
of the Produce Exchange and am well acquainted with many members of 
that body. Iam well known by Mr. Erastus Wyman. 

In the year 1865 I visited London, Engiand,for the purpose of placing there 
Pennsylvania oil properties in which I was interested. I took with me let- 
tersof introduction to many gentlemen in London—among them one to Mr. 
Ernest Seyd, from Robert M. Foust, ex-treasurer of Philadelphia. I became 
well acquainted with Mr. Seyd, and with his brother, Richard Seyd, who, I 
understand, is yet living. I visited London thereafter every year, and at 
each visit renewed my acquaintance with Mr. Seyd, and upon each occasion 
posene his guest one or more times—joining his family at dinner or other 
meals. 

In February, 1874, while on one of these visits, and while his guest for din- 
ner, I, among other things, alluded to rumors afloat of parliamentary cor- 
ruption, and expressed astonishment that such corruption should exist. 
In reply to this he told me he could relate facts about the corruption of the 
American Con; that would place it far ahead of the English Parliament 
in that line. So far, the conversation was at the dinner table between us. 
His brother, Richard, and others were there also, but this was table talk 
between Mr, Ernest Seyd and myself. After the dinner ended he invited 
me to another room, where he resumed the conversation about legislative 
corruption. He said: “ ou will pledge me your honor as a gentleman 
not to divulge what I am about to tell you while I live, I will convince you 
that what I said about the corruption of the American Congress is true.” 
I gave him the Promise. and he then continued: “I went to America in the 

ter of 1872~73, authorized to secure, if 1 could, the passage of a bill de- 
monetizing silver. It was to the interest of those I represented—the gov- 
ernors of the Bank of England—to have it done. 

“I took with me £100,000 sterling, with instructionsif that was not sufficient 
to accomplish the objects to draw for another £100.000, or as much more as 
was necessary.“ He told me German bankers were also interested in ha’ it 
accomplish: He said he was the financial adviser of the bank. He said: 
“I saw the committee of the House and Senate and paid the money, and 
staid in America until I knew the measure was safe.” I asked if he would 
give me the names of the members to whom he paid the money, but this he 

eclined todo. He said: Your people will not now comprehend the far- 
reaching extent of that measure, but they will in after years. Whatever 
you may think of corruption in the English Parliament, I assure you I 
would not have dared to make such an attempt here as I did in your coun- 
try.“ Iexpressed my shame to him for my countrymen in our legislative 
bodies. The conversation drifted into othersubjects, and after that—though 
Imet him many times—the matter was never again ed to. 

igned), FREDERICK A. LUCKENBACK. 
ubseri and sworn to before me at Denver, this 9th day of May, A. D. 


1 
Signed, JAMES A. MILL 
0 ) Clerk Supreme Court 
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But this is f 


‘oreign to the merits of the question, and is only 
alluded to in order to show what the people think. 


HONEST DOLLAR. 
The advocates of the gold standard are fond of the virtuous, 


the honest dollar.” e, too, believe in an honest dollar.” 
The honest dollar“ is the silver dollar, the only metal through 
all these twenty years which has retained relatively the same 
proportion to the commodities which it would buy, through the 
5 of a dishonest gold dollar, which is always rising 
in value while the prices of the products of this country have 
steadily fallen and the debts steadily increased. 
- The dollar is nothing but the representative of so much cotton 
or so much wheat, and the dollar of debt which was contracted 
when one bushel of wheat equaled a dollar is a dishonest dollar 
when it takes two bushels to pay the debt. [Loud applause.] 
The House has been wearied with statistics, and I will give 
none, but content myself by appending to my remarks tables dem- 
onstrating the truth of these statements: 


TABLE 1.—Showing relative values in years named. 


Janua 
bought 4. 


1, 1873.—Cotton in New York was 20} cents per pound; $1 in gold 


pounds. 
August 16, 1893.—Cotton was worth 71 cents per pound; #1 in gold would 


buy 13} pounds. 
Our people remember the flush days when cotton was high and 


they had plenty of money. They have pondered over these fig- 
ures, showing that wheat and cotton have gone down with silver, 
and have connected the two in their minds. They have seen that 
in 1873, wheat, cotton, and silver steadily fell together, while gold 
staid at the high-water mark. They remember that in 1873, 
when silver was $1.29 an ounce, wheat was $1.17 a bushel, and 
cotton, the king, was 20 cents a ponni: They have connected 
these things in their minds, and have seen it take 4 pounds of 
their cotton to buy a dollar in 1873 under the double standard, 
and they see now that it takes 15 pounds of the same cotton to 


* the same pias i 
he statistical abstract for 1892 fails to give the figures 5 
cotton for the years mentioned, but the figures on corn will illus- 
trate the point; and surely a man from South Carolina and Marl- 
boro County may even speak of corn in the presence of the Rep- 
resentatives of great corn countries of the West, when in my 
county Mr. J. Drake had the honor of making the largest yield 
of corn that was ever made in the world and was awarded the 
prize of $1,000 for raising 255 bushels on a single acre. 

In 1873 South Carolina had in corn 973,158 acres, and raised 
thereon 9,245,000 bushels, the value thereof being 88, 690, 300. 

In 1892 South Carolina had in corn 1.591, 677 acres and raised 
thereon 16,713,000 bushels, the value thereof being $9,526,000. 
Thus we have as between 1873 and 1892 an increase of over 63 
per cent, an increase in bushels of over 80 per cent, with an in- 
crease in value of less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, no people ever bore with greater fortitude their 
burden than the S ern people since the war. They recog- 
nized that as a conquered people, like the children of Israel, to 
„make bricks without straw ” was a part of their fate. We can 
stand it no longer. By the eternal justice of an omnipotent God, 
we will stand it no longer. [Loud applause.] 

A Tr IS ENGLAND'S SCHEME. 

When silver is worth 80 cents per ounce, it takes 600 grains 
of it to buy 23.32 grains 8 gold, the amount in an Ameri- 
can dollar, or 25.84 grains of silver to one of gold. Now, sup- 
pose the United States under present pressure establishes a ratio 
of 25 to 1, then she fixes the value of silver at 80 cents per ounce. 
England can buy it at that price, send it to her mints, and coin 
it into rupees at $1.463 per ounce, and use the rupee 8 for 
wheat, cotton, rice, and jute, thereby fixing the price of these 
products. I affirm, and will demonstrate mathematically, that 
with free coinage, and the United States keeping silverat $1.29 
per ounce, our cotton would to-day be at 15 cents per pound. 

A GRAND EXPost. 


A pound ot cotton or a bushel of wheat of the same quality is —— 
value to the English whether they lay it down from India er America. p 
a Manchesier cotton spinner wants some cotton for his mill and wheat 


or flour on which to feed his operatives. He writes to his London broker 


` ‘to bry him, say, 10,000 ounces of silver and to ship it to his broker at Bom- 
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AVGUST 21, 


Pap A REN CONS DOE SRE ae eee writes his broker 


in F take it to the mint and ha 

it coined into rupees and invest the uct in cotton and ship it to him. 
His broker, on the arri of the silver, obeys instructions, and, 
for having it coined, received in rupees 


after 2 per cent seigniorage 
At ere which he invests in cotton and ships to Manchester. On iis 


arrival, counting first cost of silver, freights, broxerage, insurance. etc., say 
it costs 10 cents per pound in gold to lay it down. An American offers him 
cotton, and, if he buys itfrom he will have to pay for itin gold; so he 
Bays: 

I am laying my cotton down from India at a cost of 10 cents poundin 
being equal, £ would prefer to pai our own 


Therefore, if an American sells, he must offer the same quality at a lower 
ce, or a better quality at the same price. And the price at w] the Eng- 
can lay his cotton Gown from India as What enables him to fix the 


price on our cotton. 
FREE COINAGE WOULD STOP IT. 


We will assume for the present that if we had free coinage of silver that 
an ounce of it would be worth SI. 2020. and if it was, then 10,000 ounces 
of it would cost €1.2929 in gold, and when sent to Bombay and coined into 
rupees and se was paid, would only give $14.374 worth in rupees, 
the same as when the first cost was $8,500, and there be no more rupees 
it would pay for no more pounds of cotton or bushels of wheat; the freight, 
insurance, iorage, and brokerage | thesame in both cases. the differ- 
ence in the cost of the same amount of cotton would be the difference in the 


5 pound, and 
from India at $! per bushel. when silver costs 85 
cents per ounce, when it would cost $1.2929 per ounce wheat Jaid down from 


India would cost $1.62 per bushel, and if it costs 151 cents a pound, and 81.52 

7 erican cotton 

and wheat wo certainly be worth 15 cents per pound and $1.50 per bushel. 
* + e + + e oo 


ASTONISHING STATEMENTS. 

A pound of cotton yarn of the same be ri ore of equal value to the inhab- 
itant of China or Japan, whether spun in India or oo and as the same 
money that would pay for 100 pounds of cotton yarn in England would buy 
and pay for 136 pounds of yarn of the — — in India, the Chinese and 


Ja a merchants, being sensible men, ught their goods where their 
money would go farthest to pay for them. (Willsome patriotic Democrat 
bar the doors of the White House to the.office-seeker until President Cleve- 
land can get this idea into his mind? The tuation of the 5 


and the commercial su of the nation depends upon it. 

The result is that India in 1992 had in — 2 88 . mills, running 
y 
in it 18 when sil- 
ver began to dı spinning Indian cotton with Indian 
labor, fed u Indian products, and the markets they supply take the place 
of that much of the products of the — mils. The result is that while 
8 new cotton factories are being 8 to completion in India, the English 
cotton mills were closed ina out for six months, and were it not for 
the 1 cotton and wheat that low silver enables them, at our expense, to 
supply themselves, their condition would be much worse. 

atis the imperial Anglo-Saxon blood to do? Commerce, when free, 
does not examine the color of the skin of those who best serve her wants. 
Great Britain in 1890, after supplying her own 40,000,000 of home people with 
cotton goods, sold to the rest of the world 529,975 worth of cotton prod- 
ucts. Is she going to sit still and see these yellow sons of Shem rob her of 
this her test industry, that has taken her more than three hundred 
years to develop? Great Britain, who, when she first the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, a law that prohibited all of her citizens from 
oous not manufactured in their own country, and as 
India levied a tax on all cotton looms there, which 


been 
Fanon. where it isfirst tokiss the rising sun on every meridian of the earth's 
ace. Something must be done to retain this acy. The English 
money lenders, while controlling the government, and successfully plotting 
in their own interests, are bankrupting her farming and cotton manufactur- 
ind es, and a house divided against itself can not stand.“ Howcan 
her industries be made to strike the chord of prosperity in unison is the 
question. And let us see how the ingenious English mind approaches the 
su 


bject: 

Parliament appoints a commission, of which Lord Herschell was chair- 
man, to investigate and report. This commission has been gathi infor- 
mation and studying the subject for more than eight — and has re- 
ocurtly reported, recommending: 

First. That the mints of India be closed to the coinage of silver for indi- 
vidual account. 

Second. That the Government buy silver bullion and cotn it Into rupees 
at the mints of India, and sell the en cad at a piece . . 

Third. That a tariff be on importation of silver into India 
not introduced by the Government. 


A TERRIBLZ RAID. 
Now each of these measures has a s al service to perform. First, the 
sto of the free coinage for individuals is to depress the value of silver 
on and pve the hee aa the control of the supply = 5 At 31 
pence an ounce for bullion. price quoted yesterday, thesilver in therupee 
cost the wnt 20 cents, and if sold at & cents would give the 
Government 12 cents profiton each rupee, or about 38 cents profit on each 
ounce she coined into . Sixty per cent profitshould certainly be satis- 
factory to the Government. Having made this sum herself, she hands the 
rupees over to her customers with a stamp on them authorizing said cns- 
tomers topay their debts due her Indian subjects with these rupees at a 
valuation of a fraction more than 47 cents per rupee. The ag rav 
upon india of the three invasions of Alexander, Pompey, and Lucunus did 
not cost India one-half the treasure that this measure will, if submitted to 
Without a revolution. 


A tariff on the imports of silver shipped by individuals to 
India will foree Chinese and Japanese merchants to the 
India mills and buy their cotton goods and yarns in England. 
This will bankrupt every cotton factory in India, and build up 
the British factories. It will force India to export all of her 
cotton, and every bale that is so exported takes the place of an 


1893. 
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American bale. Unless America comes to the rescue, it makes 
England mistress of the commercial world for the next century. 
She is accustomed to large transactions and unscrupulous 
where her financial interests are concerned, as shown by her leg- 
islation in reference to factories in the American colonies, Ire- 
land, and India. Were we disinterested spectators, we might 
catch our breath at the enormity of the scheme and plod on, but 
when all of our giant industries are bowing their towering 
heads, and being stripped of their 1 leaves and vigorous 
shoots, we cannot fold our hands and idly float with the current. 

These figures are studied atevery humble fireside in the South 
and every eye is turned upon this Congress, and gentlemen who 
advocated free silver and so suddenly changed front will have to 
answer how these figures lie. They are not sending petitions 
like the boards of trade, but are doing some quiet watching and 
thinking on their own account. We understand thatthe differ- 
ence between the price of cotton in 1873 and 1893 represents the 
difference in a large degree between bimetallism and mono- 
metallism. That in the last cotton crop it represented the dif- 
ference between five hundred and twenty and two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Yes, gentlemen, our people understand that 
destroying one-half of our money doubles the purchasing power 
of the other half always at the expense of the producer. 


VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the volume of currency, a word: 
‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said that ‘‘ the volume 
of currency was of no consequence when you kept the standard 
of currency sound;” and cited the nations with a small pe 
capita circulation as examples of greatest prosperity. he 
gentleman told us all about Lycurgus Paugirter| and seems pro- 
foundly versed in classic history, but I will read a page to him. 


From the report of the monetary com: on pages 49 and 50, it says, 
ån regard to cbntraction: 


CAUSE OF THE DOWNFALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

“At the Christian Era the metallic money of the Roman Empireamounted 
to $1,802,000,009, prins of fifteenth century it had Shrunk to less 
than 300,000,000. nring this perlod a most extraordinary and baleful 
change took piace in the condition of the world. Po tion dwindled, and 
commerce, arts, Wealth. and freedom all disa; The people were re- 
duced by pore and misery to the most d ed conditions of serfdom and 
slavery. The Piae pee of society was almost complete. The condi- 


tions of life were so rp 

“preserva public all gen- 
erous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriveled disappeared 
as the volume of money shrank and as prices fell. 

“History records no such d transition as that from the Roman 
Empire in the Dark Ages. Variousexplanations have been given of this en- 
tire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was certainly co- 
incident with a shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also without 
historical parallel. The crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace 
with the shrinkage in the stock of money and the f. got prices. All other 
attendant circumstances than these last have occurred in other historical 
periods, unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. 

It is a suggestive coincidence that the first glimmer of light only came 


with the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, 
which the scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 
But not less than the enariieing influence of Potosiand ail the Ses of 


‘treasure from the New World were needed to arouse the Old Worid from its 
comtose sleep, to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the 
leaden Wings of commerce. It needed the heroic treatment of rising 8 
to enable society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of 
feudalism, to relight and uplift the alm ed torch of civilization. 

‘That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and 
faliing prices, and that the recovery therefrom and the comparative pros- 
:perity which followed the of America were due to an increasing 
supply of the precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surprising or 
‘unreasonable when the noble functions of money are considered. 

Money is the great instrument of association, the very flber of social or- 
ganism, the vi force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and 
as essontial to its e mee as oxygen is to animal life. Without mon 
civilization could not have had a beginning; with a diminishing supply it 
must languish, and, unless relieved, finally perish.” 


Our people are centuries ahead of the gentleman in his finan- 
cial theories, for they understand that a contracted volume of 
currency means a few very rich men and a nation of paupers. 
[Applause.] Well does the historian say: 

Tae conditions of life were so hard that individual selfishness was the only 
thing consistent with the instinct.of self-preservation. 

It is easy to see that after a man has made his fortune the less 
other people have the more highly prized and valuable are hisac- 
cumulations. One can well imagine in those days preceding 
the Dark Ages some learned and wealthy Roman senator enter- 
‘taining his colleagues with the same argument. Human nature 
is ever the same, and hen self the trembling ” balance holds 
interest, conscience, and judgment run near together. [Ap- 
plause.] 

DANGER TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


For the first time since the war, the Democratic party is in 
full 23 of every department of the Government. The 
people recognize the fact thut we are not 55 for thirty 
of Republican misgovernments, and are willing to give the 
Democracy a fair trial. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they will stand no 8 upon the sil- 
ver question. The recent revolt against the Republican party, 


- 


as the party in power, will be a gentle zephyr to the cyclone 
which will occur in 1896 if we are unfaithful to the pledges con- 
tained in the platform upon which we were elected, and you 
might just as well attempt to twist a Western cyclone round the 
wrong way as to stem the tide. 

That plank of the platform was as follows: 

SILVER PLANK. 

We denounce the oes py wes i pact e known as the Shermanact of 1890 
asa 3 makeshift, fraught with possibilities of d r in the future, 
which sh make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as thestandard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 

ting against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of co e- of both metals must be of equ: trinsic and exchangeable value, 
or be adjusted through internetional agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metais, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in pay- 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, thefirstand 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

In South Carolina we accepted in good faith this plank, pledg- 
ing the party to maintain the parity of metals, Had Mr. Cleve- 
land then announced that silver and gold must part company,” 
the solid South would have been a thing of the past, and he would 
never have been elected President of these United States, and 
you know it. [Applause.] 

THE PRESIDENT SURRENDERS TO WALL STREET. 


ker, some of the press are doing, I fear, the President 
justice. I read: 
[Special Dispatch to the Traveler. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14. President Cleveland has determined to a 
ply his most heroic influence to bring about the speedy adoption of the sh. 


ver repeal bill. 
instructions to all of his cabinet officers that there shall be 


Mr. S 
a great 


He has 
no more appointments made upon the recommendation of men in Congress 
about whose vote w the silver problem there is any doubt. 

He has gone even ther, and has directed that there shall be extended no 
official whatever to any one in Congress until itis known how his 
vote is to be cast upon the silver question. 

Two Senators from the far West called npon Secretary Hoke Smith the 
other day, and asked to have enforced certain laws adopted by the last Con- 


gress relating to Indian reservations, and they were d to be in- 


formed by the Secretary of the Interior that the Department would take no 
. — the request of men in Congress until after the Sherman law was 


re 8 

Phe Senator attempted to explain to Secretary Smith that there was not 
the slightest partisanship or personal favor to them in the request made, 
but the Secretary of the Interior replied that he was carrying out instruc- 
tions, and there would be nothing done except the routine of the Depart- 
ment until after the silver question was disposed of. 

Mr. Speaker, if heroic treatment is to be applied, let it be met 
by heroes. Let us teach Mr. Cleveland that we and not he are 
the representatives of the people. [Loud applause.] 

THE PROBABLE RESULT. 


Mr. Speaker, ifthe greatinfluence and power of the Executive 
is to be used to strike down one-half of the metal money of the 
country, it is too dear a price to pay for a party triumph, and 
can only be regarded in the light ofa national calamity. 

In 1878 John G. Carlisle, now Secretary of the Treasury, said: 

The movement to totally demonetize silver is a stu ous conspi 
conceived by the moneyed interests of all countries to increase the value of 
one-half of the world’s metallic money by destroying the other half. The 
successful consummation of that conspiracy would be more us to 
the people of this worid than war, pestilence, and famine. 

That eloquent tongue is silenced by a Cabinet office. 

Representatives like the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Par- 
TERSON] have suddenly found out that ‘‘ consistency is the hob- 
goblin of the fool,” and gone to the other side. We are gravely 
told that the silver plank means nothing“ catch-words and glit- 
eee 

Platforms ure a good thing to get in on, and Iwould remind 
the gentlemen that the late Republican party found platforms a 

‘ood thing to get out on. Let us be brave; let us be honest. 

he message of the President isa bitter disappointment—acom- 
plete surrenderto Wall street. The issue is plainly and sharply 
drawn. It is well that it is so. 

Necessity will force the West and South to unite, and then the 
domination of the Hast in national affairs is gone forever. The 
people cannot be again deceived with ‘‘c 1tch-wordsand glittering 
generalities.” The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTER- 
SON]reminds us how much we owe to New Vork for help in recon- 
struction times. Weare profoundly grateful to our brethren 
of the East for the help rendered in freeing us from negro dom- 
ination and carpet-baggism, but we can not show our gratitude 
by becoming ‘industrial serfs, to manufacture more Goulds and 

anderbilts. 

For thirty years we have tackled our car to Eastern Democ- 
racy; but this straw will break the camel's’ back, and you will 
force us to the great West, whose soul is fashioned in the like- 
ness of her boundless prairies and mighty mountains—not con- 
fined within the narrow rim of a gold dollar. 

It was the great common people in 1776, with “confidence ” in 
their country, who secured our independence from Great Britain. 
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The same people to-day are ashamed and humiliated at the ad- 
‘mission of the right and power of England to force upon us a 
financial po which enriches foreign security holders at the 
expense of our own people. Thenext thing in order is for some 
one to propose that these United States be annexed to the Do- 
minion of Canada. We are in exactly the same condition we 
were in 1876, except that now we seek to eliminate the tyranny 
of King Gold, instead of King George. Fifteen-sixteenths of 
our road lines are owned by British capitalists, and we 
have even more cause for discontent than we had then. Mil- 
lions are drained from us annually in interest and rents, and 
what England failed to do with her sword she accomplishes 
with her money. Are we to be forever a tributary province, 
a puny, sickly baby, with spasms every time mother England 
has hysterics? Let us rather clip the umbilical cord with a pair 
of silver shears, and assume the proportions of full manhood. 
One thing more, and Iam done. I will not repeat the words of 
Mr. Ingalls concerning silver, so frequently quoted upon the floor 
of this House. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls, in a speech in the Senate February 15, 
1878, said: 


No people ina at 9 ever found a faithful ally in gold. Itis 
the most cowardly and treacherous ot all metals. It makes no treaty it does 
not break. It has no friend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies and 
navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, ship- 
wreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No nation 
ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On thecontrary, in the crisis of 
the greatest peril it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe in the field; 
but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold reappears and 
claims the fruits of victory. 

In our own civil war it is doubtfulif the gold of New York and London did 
not work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the enemy. 
It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier 
or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when our 
fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in 
open alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies were 
evoked for our destruction. But as usual, when danger been averted 
and the victory secured, gold swaggers to the front and asserts the suprem- 


acy. 

The present situation is no exception. Gold has hidden its 
hesd in time of trouble and silver is at a premium instead of 
goia, as they predicted. I read an extract from the New York 

orld, which certainly can not be accused of being friendly to 
silver. The occurrences were so exceptional that it may be well 
to recall some of them by way of illustration. 

It is not so long ago that apprehension was felt that the continued pur 
cuuases of silver by the Government would send gold to a premium. A hoard- 
ing of the yellow metal resulted in consequence, Last week, however, gold 
was actually worth less than the Government promises to pay, or paper 
m ney, and even the discredited silver dollars commanded a larger premium. 

There was also witnessed during the week the anomaly of unprecedentedly 
heavy saa of gold with the rates of sterling exchange practically on the 
same b as when Europe took millions from this country. Bankers were 
enabled to import at the high rates umon because of the premiums com- 
manded by currency for local purposes. a comparatively short time be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 gold have been contracted for, no less than 
arsenic panied ee during the week just closed. Far and beyondevery- 
thing else was the premium on silver dollars, which served to bring out 
clearly the seriousness of the currency famine, It was not a pleasant thing 
to contemplate. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
tol. I am opposed to increasing the ratio, first, because we 
can maintain the parity at 16 to 1 as easily as at a larger ratio. 
T despise compromise. Brazen, impudent wrong and timid vir- 
tue are the parents of compromise. Second, because it would 
result in a shrinkage of probably $200,000,000 in the coin now in 
circulation, which would all have to be recoined. Third, be- 
cause just to the extent that the size of the dollar was increased 
there would be a contraction in the money metals of the world, 
and a corresponding increase in the debts. In other words, 
every man now owing a debt would be forced to pay in a dis- 
honest dollar, one that had appreciated in value, since the debt 
was contracted, in proportion to the increase in ratio. 

DUMPING GROUND. 


Unfortunately, we would not be the dumping ground for sil- 
ver, India coins at $1.374, France at 81.338, and the United 
States at $1.29 per ounce. Therefore, it would cost from 4 to 
8 cents per ounce to ship silver here, besides depleting the cir- 
culation of the countries from which it came. 

But suppose that silver did come here. Would not our com- 
petitors, India and Egypt, be driven out of the wheat and cotton 
markets of the world? Every buyer would come here to buy with 
silver,and how long could these countries stand a contracted cur- 
rency, with the murkets of the world closed to their products? 
Would not the price of every American product be enhanced even 
in this debased coin, which is now selling at a premium in New 
York? Would not the clamor from their colonies force England 


and Germany to us, hat in hand, and we then realize that iri- 
descent dream “of international bimetallism, with which the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] taunted the advocates of 
monometallism. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad the time for debate has nearly closed. 
The country has its eyes turned anxiously upon Congress, and it 
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wants us to do something or else adjourn and go home. What 
we do we should do promptly, and let the country know what to 
expect. There can be but one thing worse than inaction, and 
that is the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. I for one 
am prepared to stay here the balance of my term before I vote 
for unconditional repeal. 

Mr. Speaker, these times are not without their compensat- 
ingadvantages. Discontentand agitation are the parent of prog- 
ress. The very air we breathe bears upon its bosom the restless 
discontent of the masses. 

Our beautiful capital city has its wide avenues, its grand mar- 
ble palaces. 

Back down the dim corridors of the past lie the ruins of other 
great cities, the wrecks of mighty nations, perishing upon the 
shores of time because of the destruction of the homes of the 

eople. The homes of our people are nowatstake. Oh, ye money 

ings and wise financiers, I appeal to you, heed the warning. 
Belshazzar—feasted and intoxicated with the subtle essence of 
wer, the golden goblets from the temple of the Lord were pol- 
uted with the lips of the harlot. Belshazzar isa type. When 
the beautiful night came down over Babylon, and he delighted 
himself with music and feasting, there were strange lights on 
the horizcn line, but none noted them save the gloomy seers, 
and these called them the watch fires of the army of the great 
Cyrus. Thereare strange lights now upon the horizon line. The 
deep mutterings of a mighty storm, the fierce discontent of a 
hungry people, come to us like a cry for help from out of the 
night. Oh, my friends, will you heed the warning, will you 
listen to the voice of the pers or will you wait until a Daniel 
strides into the judgment hall, and reads the doom of a great 
nation and a cobb, a ag My friends let us rise above sec- 
tion, above party. this hour of a nation’s supreme need let 
us forget self and the fleeting present. Let us build wisely, so 
that generations yet unborn will rise up and call us blessed. 
[Loud applause. 

Mr. MCDANNOLD. Mr. Speaker, there is but a single ex- 
cuse needed for my intrusion into this debate. For many days 
I have listened in this House to speeches for and against cer 
governmental policies, and have yet to hear a single member of 
the dominant party take that stand upon the burning question 
which has caused this midsummer gathering which T believe is 
due both to the people from whom we receive our warrant and to 
that brave and courageous Executive from whom issued our call. 
It may be that we of the Western prairies have lacked some- 
thing of the education which prevails in circles more dominated 
by foreign culture. 

It may be that the eminent statesman and orator from Mary- 
land has gained through contact with older civilizations that in- 
cs a into governmental policy denied to men who draw their in- 
spiration from cornfields and prairies of grain. But, sir, [should 
do injustice to my own convictions and to the earnest beliefs of 
my constituents did I fail to make stern condemnation of the 
sentiments by which one wearing the garb of my party seeks to 
discredit the organization, and I make this at the opening of my 
remarks that it may be taken as my text. 

The gentleman says: 

In conclusion, sir, I wish to state that as far as I am concerned at thiscrit- 
ical era in the history of our country, Iam not in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed or intimida by the glitte: catchwords of political conventions. 
Iam guided by a purer and higher fait No matter what construction may 
be placed on our plattorm, I believe in forever striking from the tenets of 
our political creed the superstitious folly that a nation grows rich in pro- 
portion to the amount of worthless money it can coin. In place ot this idol- 
atry, I would plant high upon our altars, so that all mankind could read it, 
the inscription that we would as soon fall and perish as dishonor ag A of the 
obligations upon which have been imprinted or emblazoned the emblem of 
the Republic. 

Now, sir, I presume that such assertions may please the ear 
and tickle the fancy of liberal paymasters of older lands. It may 
serve to excite laughter and derision of American institutions 
in circles where the divine right of kings is recognized. ButI 
say forthe benefit of the gentleman whouttered these words, and 
for the benefit of certain editors who have echoed them, that they 
do not represent the opinions of that vast aggregation of trium- 
phant Democrats who reversed political conditions in this coun- 
try last November. These sentiments smackof that spirit which 
tempted the Democracy in national convention to worship the 
discredited [etish of protection. 

Let my answer stand for that better wisdom which yielded to 
the popular demand for reform and gave no recognition to the 
infamous policy of robbing the masses for the benefit of the 
classes, nd as last fall the victory of right in convention 
was followed by a logical success in the national contest, so to- 
day there should be better possibility of Democratic service to 
the people by calling to the aftention of their Representatives 
certain facts which can not be gainsaid. 

I am of those who believe absolutely and W in 
the capacity of this people for self-government. I am of those 
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who rejoice in the fact that cliques have twice met with signal 
rebuke when seeking the overthrow of a statesman who dared 
to be right, and to serve the people through the Democratic or- 
anization, even when timidity cast before him the possibility 
of defeat. Believing this, 1 ask Democratic Representatives on 
this floor to examine the credentials they bear from their con- 
stituents. Ispurn the insinuation that the Democrats of the 
nation indulge in ‘‘ glittering catchwords.“ [Applause.] 

I know no higher and purer faith for a Democratic Repre- 
sentative than can be drawn from the expressions of their party 

latform. Nor do I believe, if it may be asked that those plat- 

orms, speaking the voice of the people, shall be construed solely 
by the representatives of national banks on this floor. We have 
had too much of that sort of construction from our friends on 
the other side of this House. They made acontract between the 
people and the bondholders, specific:lly promising that a bond 
should be paid in ‘‘coin,” and then the modest national banker 
came forward with his construction that coin“ meant only 
gold. And now representatives of thesame class come hereand 
ask that weshow our patriotism and Democracy by allowing na- 
tional bankers to be once more our schoolmasters, and teach us 
the meaning of the simplest terms. 

No, sir; I come from a section where national bankers are not 
recognized as the most learned or patriotic men of the land. 
I have been sent here by a constituency who would resent the 
imputation that they went to a national banker for the double 
purpose of being fleeced and then educated. We have no hos- 
tility to national bankers,asbankers. Butour gorge rises when 
a national banker turns pedagogue and talks about evolution 
and human progress. Gentlemen have a tender rogard for the 
proprieties on this floor when speaking of theirassociates. They 
carefully place a bit on their tongues when alluding to mem- 
bers of a coördinate legislative body. But when referring to 
that higher power vested in the people, all restraints are cast 
aside and naught recognized save the right to indulge in sar- 
castic reference to all the people hold dear, and in sneers at ex- 
pressions which stand for the supreme deliverance of the na- 
tion's electorate. 

Weare in this House representing the Democratic party of 
the nation. I do not believe there is a single member on this 
side of the House who would have been victorious at the polls 
had he been so bold as to denounce either the candidate or the 

latform of the Chicago convention. Holding this tion we 

ave at our hands a simple statement of our duty. e are com- 
manded by the Chicago platform to repeal the Sherman law. 
We are called together in extra session for this 2 by a 
statesman who has never known an inclination to denounce the 
solemn expressions of his party as ‘glittering catchwords.” 
There is no chance for evasion of this duty save at the expense 
of the personal honor of each Representative thus guilty. 

The people have demanded that the Sherman law be repealed, 
and I am ready now, as I have been since the first day of the ses- 
sion, to vote unconditionally in accordance with these instruc- 
tions. But I ask those who signify their approbation of this sen- 
timent to withhold their expressions until they shall have had 
occasion to determine whether or not they will follow to the log- 
icalend of thisargument, and make thatfull performance of their 
obligations, than which less will be disobedience to the people’s 
demands. I ean not sympathize with those gentlemen who quiet 
their consciences by a recognition of one portion of the command 
of the Chicago convention and tickle hostile influences by ignor- 
ing an equally binding clause in the same platform. 

id say I am willing to vote this moment for the absolute repeal 
of the Sherman law. But, though will do this asking no prom- 
ise of future legislation, I am forced to confess that I take this 
ground firm in the conviction that other legislation wiil be thus 
made more easy because of the union of men who look to the 
people, rather than to their personal employers, for a rule of 
conduct. 

I believe there is a fundamental principle underlying the de- 
mand of the Chicago convention for the repeal of the Sherman 
iniquity. I do not belieye that demand rested on the beliet or 
thought that the present mone pring, dase! might or could be 
produced 1 single cause. There have been scrambles for 
gold ever since Moses left the original monometallist at the foot 
of the mountain to build the golden calf for a perverse and ig- 
norant generation. There were panics in the money market 
even while the wonderful financier of Republican legislation 
was still obscure in the wilds of Ohio. 

There was no Sherman law in 1873, nor had there been in 1857. 
Nor was it due to the nonexistence of a Sherman law in 1866 that 
this people escaped the consequences of an abnormal raising of 
the rate of interest by the Bank of England upon the occasion of 
the panic resulting from the failure of the banking house of 
Overend, Gurney & Co. But, sir, there was a fundamental truth 
underlying this demand nevertheless. We of the West have not 


been heedless of the discussion of the fiscal via since Grover 
Cleveland dared lead his party aright in 1888. 

We have been instant in season and out of season in follow 
‘that lead and in presenting to the people the ground of the fai 
that was within us. We have demonstrated to the entire satis- 
faction of a majority of the people of my State that unnecessary 


taxation is unjust taxation. e have insisted that the Govern- 
ment had no P ie power to exercise its fiat for the p of 
distributing the pones of human activity applied to natural 
opportunities. We have denied the just power of the Govern- 
ment to place wealth or value of any kind in the pockets of one 
class by the exercise of its fiat. We have gained the people’s 
assent to the affirmation that whenever by its fiat the Govern- 
ment adds to the wealth of an individual or class it by that act 
takes unjustly from another individual or class an amount equal 
to the improper gift. 

Standing upon this ground, the people dominated the Chicago 
convention. There was no terror of a financial panic. They 
were not actuated by fear lest their banks might break and leave 
them with no means of paying their board bills. They were not 
a flock of geese terrified by one of the Ohio financier’s scire- 
crows. [Laughter.] They were rather an educated people de- 
manding the return of the Government to its original principles 
and the assumption by the Democracy of a leadership logical as 
the teachings of Democracy’s founder. To-day, sir, there are 
none so poor as to do reverence to this silver law to which our 
opponents pledged their continued support during the entire 
camp ign which resulted in a Democratic victory last November. 

The charge of the Democratic platform has been confessed 
and Republicans vie with those who have never supported the 
infamous measure in demanding its repeal. But there is this 
difference: Democrats ask that this law shall be repealéd be- 
cause it is fundamentally 2 to the principles of their party. 
They believe it as wrong and unjust for Congress to purchase 
the entire product of silver mines as to pile in Government ware- 
houses the product of field and farm that their price might be 
enhanced thereby. Many also understand that all such sense- 
less efforts to infiuence trade and production will inevitably 
work ruin to the people. It SNERI little study or knowledge 
of economic truths three years ago to prompt the prediction that 
the effect of the Sherman law would be to diminish the relative 
value of the white metal. 

The same 8 law governs in all things. Let it be en- 
acted that the Federal Government will purchase 90 per cent of 
all the wheat produced in this country and place it in Govern- 
ment warehouses, and the immediate effect would doubtless be 
an advance in the selling price of the commodity. There would 
have been created a new demand for which no immediate sup- 
ply would be available. But the contrary would appear when 
one harvest had d and the Government purchsses were 
piled us last year’s crop. The visible supply would be con- 
stantly increasing and the selling price as constantly diminish- 


ing. 

This, however, is not the fundamental principle upon which 
we base our opposition to the Sherman law. We understand 
that, under its provisions, the Government is doing for one class 
of producers in this country what it neither does nor can do for 
all others. It gives by its fiat value to one class in offering an 
extended market for their commodities. It is no answer to this 
proposition to say that the effect of the law has been contrary to 
this. That was the intent of those who accepted the law in place 
of another from which they sought the same result. And the 
effect upon the general prosperity is the same, since every dol- 
lar lost by the Government in the continuing decline in the rela- 
tive value of silver must be borne by the paola at large. 

It is only an illustration of that principle, which must be 
iterated here perhaps for years, that the Government which 
gives: by its fiat wealth to one class by that act robs all other 
classes. Nor is it an answer to this proposition to say that we are 
not to be influenced by whatever may be the indirect result of 
our action regarding the finances, Ihave been surprised to hear 
from men known all over the country as opponents of protective 
tariffs—and they argue that all tariffs are protective—that al- 
though it may be true that by reëstablishing the free coinage of 
silver we by that act bestow wealth upon the mine owners, it 
does not follow that we must refrain from the act because this is 
an incident to a necessary exercise of the legislative power. 

Let me tell these gentlemen so arguing that they are on the 
wrong side of the House. They should join their friends in the 
ranks of protection. And let me remind them that the discus- 
sion of the principles of protection has gone so far as to have 
created a strong demand all over ths country for the entire abo- 
lition of the system which forces such absurdity into our legisla- 
tion. It is for those thus arguing to demonstrate the necessity 


for the addition of the legal-tender element to either of the so- 
called precious metals. 
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But I am asked if I am opposed both to the purchase of silyer 
my 


by the Government, and— argument is to be followed to 
its logical conclusion—am also opposed to its admission to the 
mints oer any ratio, how shall we who accept the Democratic 
faith and bind ourselves as the accredited agents of the people do 
anything to restore or maintain the parity of the two metals? 
The answer is revealed in a simple statement of existing condi- 
tions. 

There was signal failure attending the attempt to coin a cer- 
tain amount of silver per month. The added use did not com- 
pensate for the rapidly increasing supply, and silver decreased in 
relative price. The attempt to bull the market under the Sher- 
man law was equally afailure. We have come to a parting of 
the ways. It might have been difficult to attract public atten- 
tion had the relative value of the two metals been maintained 
within a small fraction. With but 4 or 5 per cent difference 
between the value of the commodity in the gold and silver dollars 
it might have been held by some with a show of truth that the 

le could well afford to be robbed of that difference in favor 
of the mine owners because of the advantages to arise froma 
steadily increasing volume of circulating medium to keep pce 
with increasing production. It might have been argued with 
much force to those who appreciate the constantly increasing 
command of accumulated wealth over future production that by 
this act the producers of the country would be in a large degree 
protected aguinst the encroachmenis of combinations of capital. 

But, sir, that argument falls to the ground in the face of the 
silver market of to-day. It fails to convince thoughtful men 
when it demands that mine owners shall receive 100 cents for 
less than 58 cents. It has, in my judgment, been one of the 
happy incidents of the operation of an unjust law that the peo- 
pe have received an object-lesson well worth all its cost. There- 

ore, sympathizing, as I do, with those who demand that the 
people be furnished by the Government with a larger volume of 
money, I am as sternly opposed to the further coinage of silver 
as a means of maintaining its parity with gold as I am to its 
further purchase under the Sherman law. I find warrant for 
this position in the simple fact that every principle of sociology 
is opposed to this scheme. Nor are we left to a continuance of 
old methods whose failure has led to present conditions. 

I understand, sir, that value resides largely in use. I hold to 
the unvarying action of the law of supply and demand. That 
this law applied equally to money as to commodities was fully 
appreciated by the friends of“ honest money,” whose spokesman 
confessed from his seat in the United States Senate, It was 
our policy as the war progressed to depreciate the value of 
United States notes,” and who then proceeded to show that the 
dominant political party at that time understood the operation 
of this law by explaining that they did the most natural thing— 
they simply took away one of the uses of the greenbacks issued 
at that time. And the same gentleman afterwards showed once 
more that he fully 5 the value of this law as applied 
to finance when he led his party in the opposite direction and 
“ appreciated ” the greenbacks after the war had closed by secur- 
ing to them even more than their old functions. 

Taake this reference, not because there is necessity to demon- 
strate the existence and universality of this law, but that the 
gentlemen on the other side of this House need not challenge the 
acumen of their patron financial saint by denying that such alaw 
can apply to money, which isnot a commodity but merely a crea- 
tion of law. 

And in passing it may be well to offer still another proof that 
this law is always appealed to when the people are to be de- 
frauded by those gentlemen who avow themselves the sole de- 
fenders of honest money.“ The world has seen of late the result 
of depriving silver of one of its former uses. Concealed in the 
cunning compromise devised by the same gentleman who avowed 
that it was party’s purpose to depreciate the value of the 
money paid to the nation’s defenders ‘‘ as the war progressed,” 
the comp ete demonetization of silver as a money metal under 
the Sherman law destroyed one of its uses. 

The price of the white metal temporarily rose during the first 
months, but more rapidly declined when the true inwardness of 
the scheme had become patent to the people. Silver had been 
deprived of one of its uses and its value, and selling had declined 
in accordance with the law of supply and demand. There is no 
ground upon which these acts may be defended by attributing 
to the gentlemen responsible for them a lack of knowledge. 
Their spokesman has told the world in a single sentence that 
ignorance can not be made a cloak for his actions. These men 
will never be sent by an enlightened and conscientious jury to a 
lunatic asylum. 

Having, then, destroyed the ity of the two metals in the 
very actin which it was cally pretended that the parity 
was to be maintained, and having done this by a follow- 


cunning 
ing of an economic law once before employed for the plunder of 


the people and the enrichmentof monopolists, why may not the 
same law now be put inte operation for the purpose of restorin: 
the destroyed parity in the only possible way open to intelli- 
gent legislators by taking also from the yellow metals its money 
function, leavin th on a parity of use as mere commodities? 

I would coin for all who desire metal money both gold and 
silver upon any ratio that may be aeceptible—and it makes no 
possible difference—and would then remove from all coins after 
a fixed date the legal tender quality. Contracts made in law- 
ful money and legul tender” should be discharged in the same 
abe the nation discharged its obligations to the soldiers and 
sailors 8 the war. Contracts made in other terms should 
be discharged in accordance therewith. [Applause.] 

From and after the date named no coin should be received b 
the Government in payment of any dues; none should be pai 
by the Government for any debts and demands. But I would ask 
one single exception, that the Government shall have the privi- 
lege of paying every dollar of its interest-bearing obligations in 
coin. No Republican friend of honest money“, shall ever raise 
the finger of ignorant scorn at me and say that I would violate 
the conditions of a contract. That crime shall, so far as my 
action is concerned, always remain affixed to the Republican 
party of the nation, and toitalone. It has well earned the dis- 
tinction. Letno one compete for the infamy. [Applause.] 
No, sir; I would pay every dollar of the nation’s interest-bear- 
ing bondsincoin. That is the language of the existing contract. 
True, it was a contract made ex post facto for the benefit of the 
bondholder, as was also confessed by the Republican financial 
saint. And it is well. to remind those gentlemen here who so 
glibly mouth the words honest money“ that the greatest politi- 
cal crimes of the century have been those which lie at the door 
of their class. They devised the infamous legislation which 
gave the soldier rags while providing refined gold for the greedy 
money lord. [Applause.] 

It was their crime that paid a million soldiers the money of 
the country, and then depreciated its value by act of Congress, 
It was their idea of political and financial honesty under which 
the people saw anarmy, returning victorious, forced to pay three 
times the amount of the debt contracted in the conduct of the 
war. And yet, sir, I would pay this debt in coin. We will hold 
them to the contract, and heartily enjoy their ravings as we ten- 
der them the coin of the bond, and refuse them that for which 
Sey “= now exchange the yellow metal at adiscount. [Ap- 
plause. : 

Snap cameras will be in demand when Mr. Pluto finds himself 
denied the derided greenback if the country should, for once, in- 
sist upon the full performance of a contract made for his benefit. 
Possibly the time will come. It most 5 if we pursue 
the only possible method of restoring the lost parity between 
these two metals. And then, possibly, the country may dis- 
cover that something better is expected of the members of Con- 
gress than an attempt to interfere with laws of trade or to sub- 
stituteth eir enactments for the law of supply and demand in 
determining the exact ratio of any two or more commodities 
with each other. N 

Of course, the friend of “honest money” will now be alarmed 
lest we lose all chance of settling that most senseless of hum- 
bugs, the balance of trade. He will demand, How will you settle 
the balance of trade”? The answer would be comprehended by 
an intelligent boy in a primary school. It may have to be illus- 
trated to the frightened defender of honest money.” It will not 
make it any more difficult to export gold for these alleged bal- 
ances if we cease to hoard it as a false basis for our circulating 
medium. If that pile of idle coin in the Treasury were cast out 
into the channels of trade it might flow to foreign countries and 
back again in a constantly moving tide and never disturb the 
relations of commodities in this country if it possessed no legal- 
tender quality here. 

It is the most absurd of all propositions that we are enabled to 
export gold by a policy which locks up the entire product of 
more thun three 2 in the vaults of the Treasury. It passes 
comprehension t sane men should propose to increase this 
hoard ata time when the money market is in such a state that 
laws are broken every day with impunity lest their execution 
increase the panic caused by an attempt to maintain a system of 
honest money,” under which the Government promises the im- 
possible and then wonders that the people are periodically panic- 
stricken when they discover the fact. [Applause.] 

And I shall be confronted with still another cry from the cav- 
erns of the bankers. They will declaim against the danger of 
being reduced to the level of silver-using countries. Sir, the 
people of this generation have learned lessons in finance that have 
not come from men with bank accounts. They recall the fact 
that the most gigantic war of history was carr to a successful 
conclusion without the use of coin. They remembər that thus 
were established the words of Democracy’s founder, Treasury 
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notes bottomed on taxes will carry the country through the 
longest war.” 

I know there will be those who will bring up the ghostsof the 
old French assignats and ask us if we would imitate that exam- 
ple and court the fate of the southern republics whose credit 
money has so recently failed. To all such I reply that history 
does not furnish an instance when the paper money of a solvent 
government, receivable by that government forall debts and de- 
mands, has been below par in coin. Never since Venice ruled 
= world, under similar conditions, has this test been applied in 

n. 

Gentlemen haye risen on this floor and demanded another at- 
tempt toperformtheimpossible. Yetthecry of allis that confi- 
dence sh Il be restored. They ask that the ye shall have 
immediate relief. They know that relief shall only come as the 
result of restored confidence. I look upon this people as capable 
of self-government. That assumes their capacity to determine 
the right from the wrong, the attainable from the unattainable. 
I believe the ple have learned that the Republicin prophet 
spoke correctly when he sid in the United States Senute, ‘‘No 
coin reserve. however large and cxrefully guarded, can resist the 
stress of adverse trade and panics.” Knowing this. they look 
with disfavor upon the proposition to mike them once more face 
panics and their resulting horrors in a vain attempt to perform 
the admittedly impossible. 

I have not sought to delay this discussion by flowers of speech. 
I have simply pointed to the easiest possible way out of the 
present culties. Long ago a Democrat, honored in his time 
and revered in ours, said: “Smite the rock of publie credit and 
there shall flow a stream that will give life to all your indus- 
tries.“ I appeal to this House, controlled by men revering the 
heroes of the past, to legislate in the interest of the people, 
even if for a moment they hurt the feelings of some banking 
legislator. There is no necessity for increasing the volume of 
the circulating notes of the banks. Those notes are the evi- 
dence of a banker’s debt. They draw interest so long as they 
are in the hands of the people whose indorsement makes them 
acceptable. 

Now, sir, we ask that the people be allowed the same privi- 
lege. Let them have the same privilege that has been so freely 
accorded to one favored class. Read the provisions applicable to 
the notes of national bankers. Accord them to the people and 
there will be little difficulty in settling economic questions. 
For myself I would say, sir, that if you will pass alaw that will 
enable me to draw interest on my debts you may pile the tariff 
mountains high, and I will call you blessed. [Applause.| The 
more you mike the coat cost that my tailor will charge to me, 
the greater will be my debt and the larger 750 revenue. But 
does someone say that privilege can not possibly be enjoyed by 
everybody. Then IL answer that it should not be enjoyed by any- 
body, nor can it be without a resulting burden on every other 
prodt.cer in the land. 

To one other objection that will likely be urged against the 

lan outlined in my remarks and to be presented to this House 
Ey my friend from Ohio, I will address my closing words. It 
will be said that the notes thus issued will rest solely on the 
faith and credit of the Government. It will be said that the 
will be simply fiat money and with no “intrinsic” value. Stand- 
ing here ohare thirty-one years ago greed higgled for the price 
of patriotism and produced one money for the bondholder and 
another for the soldier, I freely admit the assertion. 

I want nothing in this life that shall be stronger or outlast the 
authority of this Government. I believe that what was good 


enough and strong enough to protect the flag and preserve in- 
violate this nation, is strong enough and good enough to transfer 
our commodities in times of ce as well as of war. I look for 


no hand to shake if its owner desires to provide against the pos- 
sible disruption of this Government. For! believe that flag will 
float through all time and t eternity at its coming. [Ap- 
plause.] If we shall be guided in wisdom towards an advance 
step in the evolution of economic science it shall float over no 
fo in which subjective slavery has taken the place of objective 
slavery. 

We fought along war, and at its close the shackles fell from 
the hands of 4,000.090 of black men. That was a war in which 
bullets sped and blood flowed. We are on the eve of a greater 
contest. It is ours to see that ballots take the place of bullets, 
and that the only quickening of the flow of human blood shall be 
that which warms the hearts of 65,000,000 of freemen relieved 
from the intolerable burdens of a financial system in which are 
mbedded tha absurdities and follies of ages. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it had not been my inten- 
tion to address this House at so early a day in the session, but 
the exigency of the hour, the emergency of the sitfation, must 
be my excuse, if any be needed. 

The second article of the Federal Constitution, in its third 


section, provides that the President shall, from time to time 
give to the information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient: and in accordance with this 
constitutional mandate the Chief Magistrate of the nation in his 
message, conveyed to us at the beginning of this extraordinary 
session, has recommended the prompt repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman ect of July 14, 1890; and that 
other legislative action may put beyond all doubt the intention 
of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money 
universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

The Executive has in clear and direct language sketched the 
financial and material condition of the Union, and has outlined 
the legislation deemed essential, and with that message Iam in 
thorough accord. In my opinion, to follow the adjectives used in 
the Constitution, it is not only most expedient, but vitally neces- 
sary, torepealatonce and without compromise, withoutcondition 
without bargain or compact, the clause ordering the purchuse of 
silver bullion; and I regard the amendments oala for the 
free coinage of silver at various ratios, from 16 to 1 to 20 to 1, as 
remedies more fatal than the disease—like deadly poison given 
to hasten the moribund patient to his death. 

To pass any free-coinage measure would be like dizging the 
spurs deep in the flank of the steed already rushing madly 
towards the brink of a precipice. 

And why should the free-silver men seek to extort from us the 
puss ge of a law we believe to be iniquitous, as a condition to the 
re of an act which they VERTA feo even their own stand- 
point ispernicious? The words of the gentleman from Missouri, 
who now leads the van of the white-metal men, are memorable, 
tor ay we time of the passage of the Sherman bill, in July, 1890, 

e said: 
The whole bill js in the interest of the gold standard. The whole bill is a 
murder of silver. 

The gentleman from Missouri should not make himself an ac- 
cessory to the continuing murder of silver by refusing to vote 
for the unconditional repeal of the law he“ once pronounced so 
destructive. 

I represent anagricultural county, Richmond County, or Staten 
Island, and the great waterfrontofthe city of New York, extend- 
ing from Peck Slip on the east side, to West Houston street on 
the North River, and containing within its limits all the great 
exchanges—stock, consolidated, produce, cotton, coffee, real es- 
tate, and maritime, and that famous street which is the object 
of almost daily attack upon this floor. Iam proud, Mr. S er, 
to represent Wall street; for, conceding that all the primitive 
virtues exist in the mining gulches of the silver States, it is 
nevertheless true that there is no place in the world where there 
is a higher standard of integrity and honest dealing than in Wall 
street. And, sir, [ assert that the animadversions and attacks 
made upon the financial center of this country spring from un- 
thinking and unintelligent prejudice, and are based upon a de- 
fiance of the elemental principles of political economy and anen- 
tire misapprehension of the relations of capital and labor. ' 

Of course, in a district such as mine, although the wealthiest 
in the Union by virtue of the aggregation of capital in its trust 
companies and banks and in the vaults of its exchanges, the 
greit body of constituents is made up of poor men or men of 
moderate means; and yet they are all united on this question, and 
they all demand, in accents as fearless as those of the orator from 
Nebraska, thatthe purchasing clause of the silver bill be repealed, 
and that no free-coinage substitute be enacted. 

Bankers and brokers, merchants and clerks, mechanics and 
farmers, sailors and the longshoremen and the laborers on the 
docks, all, irrespective of party, urge the repeal 
statute. And, sir, I should ba recreant to the trust reposed in 
me were I to allow my voice to be silent at this momentous time. 

The gentleman from Colorado, who opened the debate on the 
free-silver side, snid: 

When this vote comes two weeks from now you will find the Eastern Dem- 
ocrat and the Eastern Republican standing together. 

His prophecy was only half correct, for you will find all the 
men, from North, South, East, and West, who believe in honest 
money and the honest payment of debts, and the restoration of 
credit, and the maintenance of this country as one of the great 
solvent nations of the world, united in this battle for the right. 

The issue is above and beyond a partisan or party question; it 
is an issue of patriotism; and every man who loves his home and 
country, and the Constitution of his fathers should hasten by his 
vote to check the tide of impending ruin, and to relieve the 
pent-up agony of the land. 

And, sir,I am glad that I shall see every member of my native 
State—Massachusetts—side by side and shoulder to shoulderin 
the fight with every Representative from the State of my adop- 
tion—New York. 

The gentleman from Colorado said that the dwellers in the 
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mining States went West under the protection of a law that 
had been upon our books since the days of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson.” The gentleman, it would seem, supposed 
that the act of 1792 remained in force until 1873, and he over- 
looked the act of 1834. 

The invocation of the names of our Revolutionary patriots is as 
out of place as the constant allusion to the dollar of the daddies. 
He had! forgotten, too, that the framers of the Federal Constitution 
were hard money men. The power given to Congress in the 

reat written instrument of 1787, to coin money,” means, as I 

terpret it, the power to coin honest maney, money which will 
stand the test of the melting pot, money which is worth as much 
after it is melted into bullion as its face value stamped upon the 
coin represents it to be worth. The words“ to coin money” 
were not intended to grant the right to coinsilver dollars worth 
50 cents in silver, supplemented by 50 cents of fiat money. 

I listened to the speech of the silver orator, the gentleman 
from Nebraska, with admiration and regret, for I admire his 
charm of utterance and the courage of his convictions while I 
regret that eloquence and ferver, fancy and the imagination 
should supply the lack of logic and the cold substratum of fact. 

We have had graceful applications of the stories of the Punic 
hostages, and of the drummer boy of Marengo who could not beat 
a retreat, but nothing is said of the calmer, colder side of his- 
tory which deals with the rise and fall of prices, and the increase 
or decrease of wages; that greater branch of history which treats 
of the progress of civilization rather than of the warrior and 
the tented field, and from which are derived many of the induc- 
tions of political economy. I do not blame the silver advocates, 
as the cruel logic of experience is against this visionary scheme, 
and they would have scanned the pages of the Past in vain. 

Ifa bimetallist be, as defined by the president of the American 
Bimetallie League, one who wants the unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver, then I am not one. 

Without an international agreement bimetallism becomes 
simply silver monometallism, and, believing such international 
agreement impossible, I am in favor of a single standard of 
value, and that standard gold. I believe that there can be but 
one universal measure of value, but one ultimate medium of ex- 
change. 

I agree with the report of the special commission of the Aus- 
trian upper house, wherein it is said: 

In every age there is some metal dominant in the history of the world, 
which forces its way with elemental strength in the face of any public regu- 
lation, and in our day gold is that metal. 

And it was so as far back as the reign of King Solomon, for 
we are told in the Book of Kings— 


And all King Solomon's vessels were of gold and all the vessels of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of silver; it 


was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. 


And again: 
And the King made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones * + for abun- 
ance. 


The commercial price and the coinage value of the standard 
metal must coincide, and gold fulfills that test. 

Gold is a proper standard by reason of its intrinsic value and 
its light proportionate bulk. It is, as Andrew Jackson said in 
one of his messages, both sound and portable. But silver, on 
the other hand, is so cumbersome and bulky that the people do 
not want it and will not use itfor large payments, and because of 
its constant fluctuation and enormous overproduction it is no 
longer fitted to be a measure of value at any ratio, be it as 27 to 1, 
28 to 1, or even 33 to 1. 

Our people; when needing actual cash, prefer gold and paper 
symbols, either representative of gold or backed by the credit 
of the Government. They have no use for heavy silver coins, as 
is shown by the fact that only 56,223,989 silver dollars are in 
circulation, while $363,108,461 lie untouched in the vaults of the 
Treasury. Were silver dollars coined of intrinsic value they 
would be about twice as heavy as our present cart wheels, and 
in quantity could be carried by the ordinary citizen only in 
n and handcarts. [Laughter.] 

The proposition to coin silver dollars at the ratio of 20 to 1 is 
untenable. It is no more right to call 70 cents 100 cents than it 
is to call 50 cents 100 cents. The dishonesty and deception are 
there in both cases. There is but aslight difference in the grade 
of the offense. 

The Chicago platform declares that— 


The dollar unit of coinage must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the twometals 

the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts. 


At that time, in June, 1892, it looked as though an international 
bimetallic agreement were possible. The result, however, of the 


Brussels Internation ! Monetary Conference demonstrated the 
impossibility of coming to such an agreement in face of the 


opposition of every great European power; and since the defeat 
of the bimetallists at that conference their prospect of final suc- 
cess has been dimmed by the secession of the last great remain- 
ing silver-standard country—India. 

An adjustment through international agreement is, therefore, 
at least for many years to come, out of the question. The dollar 
unit of coinage is not of equal intrinsic value, and cən not be 
until the proper ratio be sdopted—27.74 to 1 to-day—and be 
altered with each fluctuation of the market value of silver. 

Every dollar is of equal exchangeable value with every other 
dollar, as is demonstrated by the continuous and rapid exchange 
for gold of the Treasury notes issued against the silver bullion. 
Of course, the plank must be reid as a whole, and, interpreted in 
that way,it pledges the party to maintaining the equal power of 
every silver dollar with every gold dollar in the markets and in 
yanen of debts. Strictly spe king, at the present rate of pro- 

uction, it is beyond the power of any legislation to maintain sil- 
ver at parity, or, in other words, at 81.20 an ounce. 

To maintain by trusts or other artificial means the price of an 
commodity, says Ottomar Haupt, it is an indispensable condi- 
tion of success that overproduction be avoided. Excessive pro- 
duction is not avoided by the mine-owners, and this furnishes 
an additional reason why international bimetallism is impracti- 
cable. With improved machinery the annual output of silver is 
increased atalesser outlay, and this, too, with a continuously fall- 
ing market. Figures do not lie, and they prove that concurrent 
with the fall in the market price of silver there has been a large 
increase in production. The product of 1892 was some 157,535,000 
ounces, as against an annual average of 78,766,000 ounces for the 
quinquennium from 1876 to 1880. 

Although it is sought to discount the action of India by rail- 
ing at the administrationof Mr. Gladstone, and by the assertion 
that Mr. Balfour will some aay come into power and undo all that 
has beendone, we may, I think, learn profitably one or two object- 
lessons from the experience of England in the East. 

The great lesson taught is the absolute necessity of a fixed or 
stable rate of exchange, and that with silver there can be no 
permanent rate of exchange. A fall of 1 penny changed a sur- 
plus in the Indian budget to an alarming deficit. 

Owing to the fluctuations in exchange, taxation could not be 
adjusted. The merchants of India complained bitterly of the 
injury to trade. The European officers whose salaries were paid 
in rupees were in distress because of the loss on their remit- 
tances. And driven to extremity, Sir David Barbour, the finan- 
cial adviser to the Indian Government, and astaunch bimetallist, 
was forced to advise the stoppage of free coinage. 

Delay was ruining India, and the silver standard introduced 
into her eee country by Great Britain before the days of 
Clive and Warren Hastings was forever abandoned. And it 
must be noted that this course was found imperative in acoun- 
try where the whole of the great internal trade of 300,000,000 of 
poorie is carried on by the actual transfer of coin from hand to 

and, there being no system of payment by check or draft. 

Let us take the experience of another silver country. In Mex- 
ico the shifting from the silver to the gold standard in exchange 
makes the consumer pa 10 per cent more than he ought to pay 
for imported goods, while the exporter of Mexican products loses 
about 5 per cent through the charge made by the banks for con- 
verting the exchange into Mexican currency. 

On the other hand, to use the words of Mr. Robert Hardie— 
Between effective gold standard countries there is a fixed par of exchange 
which does not vary beyond the narrow limit of the cost of transport of 
money from one country to the other. 

But,“ say the silver leaders, never mind about exchange. 
We do not care for England or Germany or France. What, wait 
upon England to fix the ratio for us? Let us build a Chinese 
wall around our country and defy the outer world.” These gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Speaker, do not seem to understand that we have 
any foreign trade or commerce. They do notknow thatin point 
of fact the great bulk of the world’s commerce is conducted by 
seven ports, of which New York stands second, coming between 
London and Liverpool. We can not consume our wheat or corn 
or cotton, and unless the crops of our farms and plantations decay 
and diminish beyond conception we must continue to rely in part 
upon the export of our cotton and breadstuffs. 

London is the settling house for our foreign trade, practically 
the clearing house of the world, and it will so remain in spite of 
allusions to the Cobden Club and the battles of the Revolution. 
Were free coinage to be established, the eventual loss through 
fluctuating exchange to our planters and farmers, to our meat- 
packers and manufacturers, would amount to millions of dollars, 
not for one year alone, but annually for all time, e 

What would tappen upon the passage of a free-coinage act? 
We should lose our gold at once. The $187,000,000 in gold 
coin and gold bullion in the Treasury would be immediately 
drawn out, and gold payments would be stopped. Many, if not 
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all, the banks in the country would suspend payments. All our 
securities held abroad would come tumbling back. Everyone 
would rush in panic-stricken haste to 8 silver for gold. 
Coined silver would be poured infrom India, where a billion five 
hundred millions have just been turned loose; from Mexico, 
where it has already dealt its paralyzing blow, and the uncoined 
silver would pour infrom every country of the civilized or semi- 
civilized world; we should be compelled to buy gold to settle 
our balances, as we did during the civil war—and instead of hav- 
ing lost some forty or fifty millions of dollars within three years, 
we should lose hundred of millions of dollars within afew weeks. 
The silver men would destroy at one fell blow all our present 
system of finance, and they have no other scheme te-present be- 
yond the free coinage of silver. Nor have they any thought of 
the morrow. They seem to think: 

The present moment is our own; 

The next we never know. 


For the sake of trying a new evolution in the 0 experi- 
mental finance, these admirals of the white would sink the Whole 
ship of state. 

r. Speaker, I desire to call attention to only two acts in the 
somewhat complex history of our coinage legislation—the gold 
bill of 1834 and the coinage bill of 1873—for I consider those 
measures the most creditable and the wisest of our financial leg- 
islaticn. Prior to 1834 gold had been undervalued by the over- 
valuation of silver, and as a consequence much of the more pre- 
cious metal had fled the country. The then situation was summed 
up by Senator Benton of Missouri: 

A great amount of gold, both foreign and domestic, is now waiting in the 
country to see if Congress will raise gold to its fair value. If so „the 
gold will remain and enter into circulation; if not, it will immediately go off 
to foreign countries, for gold is not a thing to stay where it is undervalued. 

And Mr. Benton submitted a resoiution for the appointment 
of acommittee to rerort what alterations were necessary to be 
made in the value of the gold coined at the mint, so as to check 
the exportation of that coin and to restore it to circulation in the 
United States. 

Mr. Benton believed in the axiom of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
money broker of Edward VI, that— 


Bad money drives out good money. 


In the following June the famous gold bill fixing the ratio of 
16 to 1 was by overwhelming majorities in both Houses, 
and Mr. Benton thus happily pictures the result: 

The good effects of the bill were immediately seen. Gold began to flow into 
thecountry through all the channels of commerce; old chests gave up their 
hoards; the Mint was busy, and in a few months, and as if by magic, a cur- 
rency banished from the country for thirty years overspread the land and 
gave joy andcontidenceto all the pursuits of industry. * * The instinc- 
tive feeling of the masses told them that money which would jingle in the 

ket was theright money for them; that hard money was the right money 

or hard hands, that gold was the true currency for every man that had any- 

thing true to give for it, either in labor or property; and upon these in- 

stinctive feelings gold became the avidious demand of the vast opera- 
tive and producing classes. 

Practically this law was the establishment by the United States 
of the gold standard after its initial trial of silver for forty years. 
Silver then went out of general circulation—from 1853 to 1862 
there were no silver dollars in circulation—and so it remained 
until the coinage act of 1873 made the law conform to the ex- 
isting state of things by formally and explicitly demonetizing 
silver. 

This much-abused law of 1873 has,ever since 1876, been de- 
nounced asaconspiracy againstsilver, butin my judgment there 
never was a charge more absurd and unjust. A conspiracy is a 
secret combination to effect an evil purpose. Here there was 
no combination save the union of able and expert minds on the 
wisdom of the measure, and there was no wicked or sinister pur- 
pose, but merely the intent to do that which was for the good of 
the nation. A conspiracy is committed in secrecy, covertly, b 
stealth, not in the broad light of the noonday sun, openly, an 
with full publication and on due notice, as was passed this salu- 
tary law. The simple truth is that the silver dollar was then at 
a premium of 3 or 34 cents, and no one cared whether it was de- 
monetized or not. 

Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell first drafted the bill omit- 
ting the silver dollar in April, 1870, and sent it to the Senate, 
where it was passed in the next session, in January, 1871, by a 
vote of 36 to 14. The House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures reported the bill favorably, but no action in the 
House was then taken. 

Gen. Warner həs recently denounced the act of 1873, and has 
stated that Mr. William D. Kelley, then on the Coinage Com- 
mitte, knew nothing about it; yet, in fact, Mr. Kelley intro- 
duced in the n xt session a bill similar to Secretary Boutwell’s, 
and omitting the silver dollar, and in debate Mr. Kelley said: 


I again call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who 
oppass this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more 

an the gold dollar, and that so long as these provisions remain you can 
not keep silver coin in the country. 


Mr. Thomas W. Stoughton, of Michigan, another member of 
the Coinage Committee, said: 

The time has come in this country when the gold dollar shall be distinc- 
tively declared to be the coin representative of the money unit. 

The bill was passed in the House on May 27, 1872, with a silver 
dollar of limited-tender quality. 

The Senate substituted the trade dollar, and a conference was 
ordered. A long debate, in which Senators Cole and Casserly 
of California and Senator SHERMAN of Ohio were most con- 
spicuous, took place on two occasions, the debate being principall 
upon the recoinage of abraded gold and the charge for the origi- 
nal coinage of gold. But in this deb ite, in which Senator James 
W. Nye, of Nevada, also took part, Senator Casserly used this 
language: 

Wehave more silver thanwewant. Nevada appears to be getting ready to 
deluge the world with silver. I see that her afver product last year was 
probably over $20,000,000. 

The conference report wassigned by Senators JOHN SHERMAN 
of Ohio, John Scott of Pennsylvania, and Thomas F. Bayard 
of Delaware, and by si Mice aba Samuel Hooper of Massa- 
chusetts, and Thomas’ W. Stoughton, of Michigan—men of na- 
tional reputation, clear-sighted and strong-headed. Their report 
was concurred in by the Senate, agreed to by the House, and finall 
the coinage act became a law on February 12, 1873. The bill had 
been passed in the House by a vote of 110 to 13, and in the Sanate 
unanimously. In bringing up the bill in the Senate on January 
17, 1873, Senator SHERMAN stated, ‘‘It passed the Senate two 
years ago, after full debate,” and thereupon the bill was read by 
the Chief Clerk of the Senate. And the Senator from Ohio, ina 
speech in 1891, said: 

The act of 1873 was not the act of the party then in power, but it was the 
act of all es. It was voted for by Republicans and Democrats alike, 
after full consideration for three years in Congress. It was voted for by 
every representative from the silver States. 

Were any further evidence needed, we might look atthesworn 
testimony, before the Indian currency committee, of Mr. Robert 
Giffen, the distinguished writer on finance: 

This act rine of 1873) has been objected to by the bimetallic people in 
the United States ever since, asa thing that was done sud rosa, without suffi- 
cient notice and on. I may say that so far from this being done 
sud rosa, I was one of the people at the time who knew about it, and there 
Was really no mystery about it. It was openly discussed in the Economist 
at that time. 

As to the mare’s nest discovered bya gentlemanin this House 
the other day, that the words“ and no deposit of silver for other 
coinage shall be received” were surreptitiously added to the 
section providing that any owner of silver bullion could deposit 
the same to be formed into bars or trade dollars, it is sufficient 
to say that, according to a familiar principle of statutory con- 
5 the alleged sinister words added no force to the pro- 
vision. 

The record and the testimony thas make it manifest that the 
only conspiracy in connection with the act of 1873 has been that 
of the silver men to distort, pervert, and falsify the history of 
its enactment, 

The law itself was sound in finance and right in commercial 
morality. It needed then—it needs now—no apology, and had 
our coinage legislation stopped right there the country would 
to-day be prosperous. 

Enough has already been said by others about the fatal laws 
of 1878 and 1890. It was declared by a well-known writer that 
the clock of Europe went back fifty years after the battle of 
Waterloo. The clock of this country, sir, turned back a quarter 
of a century upon the passage of the Bland-Allison act of 1878. 

We have heard, Mr. Speaker, a great deal of solicitude ex- 
3 in this House for the miner and the agricultural la- 

rer, who, we are told, cry for free coinage of silver. But, sir, 
I believe and I know that the farm laborers of the country taken 
as a whole are on our side, and I feel certain that the miners 
would be with us were they permitted to understand the issue. 

It would be a narrow view to assume that the only laborers in 
our vast territory are upon the farms of Nebraska or in the 
mines of Colorado or Montana. The blacksmith at his forge, 
the mill hand at his loom, the carpenter, the mason, and all the 
higher classes of mechanic, artisan, orartificer, the banker, the 
merchant, the clerk, the clergyman, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
editor, the reporter, in fact, everyone who is not an idler, all are 
laborers in the broad, generic sense of the term; all earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, and they are entitled to just 
as much consideration as the miner who drills the hole for the 
dynamite cartridge, or swings the pick in the mountains of the 
far West. 

The relations, too, of capital and labor are misunderstood by 
some of these gentlemen. Capital and laborare notantagonistic; 
they are supplementary the one to the other, for without the 
coöperation of both, nothing can be achieved. All industry is 
limited by capital; and without the new investmentof capital 
there can be no increase of industry. So, the capitalist, or large 
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employer of labor, who, instead of s amog iis money in selfish 
pleasures, consumes his capital in the pure of machinery, or 
a plant, and in paying the wages of employés, receiving in 
return the interest on his money and a fair compensation for his 
risk and his own labor—is, in reality, a great benefactor. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, the other day the gentleman from Col- 
orado attacked Massachusetts because she had largely increased 
her wealth. There are, sir, in many States statutes against va- 
grancy, but I know of no community in which the honest acqui- 
sition of wealth, the outcome ofindustry and thriftandeconomy, 
is held to be a crime. 

In this country there is great divisibility of ownership. We 
are a nation of small landowners, of small householders in the 
main, a nation of taxpayers, not a country of insolvents and 
bankrupts, and most of our people desire the full and honest 
payment of their debts, to pay and to be paid one hundred cents 
on the dollar. And it was with astonishment that I listened to 
the strange theory advanced by the gentleman from Nebraska 
last week, that the debtor can select the mode of payment of his 
debts, and that he can pay back the gold he borrows in the way 
which shall inure most to his own advantage without regard to 
the creditor. 

Let us see how this system would operate with the miner, who 
at the end of his week’s work, when he, the creditor, appeared 
for his wages before his employer, his debtor, should be told, if 
not in words in substance, Here, take your pay in this silver 
which is worth in purchasing power 50 per cent of gold. Take 
it because I am your debtor for your labor and to me belongs 
the choice of modo of payment. I know that the purchasing 
power of our currency has been so scaled down that you can not 
now buy half the food and drink and clothing for the same 
atest ee of wages, and that your wife and children are 
on the verge of starvation, but remember that you are a wage- 
earner and that wages are the last thing to advance, although 
the cost of living has been much enhanced. Do not com x 
for the great cuse of free coinage has triumphed.” [Laughter.] 

The mine owner himself, however, when he becomes the cred- 
itor, will not yearn for the depreciated metal, as isillustrated by 
the story that the billheads of a prominent silver Senator bear 
the legend, “All bills payable in pa 

This isan issue between a small section of the country, the 
silver States on the one hand, and the great body of the feder- 
ation on the other. Out of 66,000,000 of people but a small 

roportionate number ask for free coinage, and sordid seli- 
3 is arrayed against the common weal of the Republic. 
It is an effort to protect the silver industry at ruinous cost to the 
whole people, and it is, therefore, as asserted in our Chicago 
platform, unconstitutional and undemocratic. 

Whenwe reflect that Colorado last year produced $31,000,000 of 
silver out of the total product in the United States of $74,989,- 
000, we can understand why the governor of that State desires 
that his horse should wade in blood, and why a clergyman at 
Aspen the other day impiously announced that the silver men 
were on the side of „although it is a marvelous creed which 
asserts that the All-wise Creator is in favor of any but the high- 
est standard of intrinsic worth. 

The attacks, Mr. Speaker, upon the banks of New York and 
the East are as wild and franticas is the assertion that New York 
and Boston and London would gain an undue advantage by the 
defeat of free coinage. London and our own cities would gain 
no more and no less than the full, honest payment of the moneys 
due them. And this is what the silver men do not wish, for, as 
one of them confessed a few days since, they want to pay their 
debts for fifty cents on the dollar. The sale at a fancy price of 
the output of the silver mines, which can be produced at a cost 
of 30 cents an ounce, and the evasion of just debts would seem 
tò be the cardinal objects of the silver crusade. 

And Lask the silver leaders if it be not somewhat ungenerous 
to use Northern and Eastern capital to build your railways, lay 
your water pipes, open your mines, and in every way develop 
your country, and then to assail the money-lenders because they 

+ simply the honest fulfillment of the bond. 
b do they attack our banks? Do they not comprehend that 
it is for the interest of the banks and of Wall street that the 
market should be full, fair, buoyant, and elastic, that their suc- 
cess depends upon the general prosperity throughout the country? 
Their interest is the common welfare; they are trustees for the 
citizen in the preservation of his money, and money-lenders to 
the producer in time of need; and without the aid of our North- 
ern and Eastern banks the enormous cotton crop of the South 
could not be moved, for millions of dollars are advanced by these 
banks every summer and autumn. Without the great central 
reserve cities of our national banking system and its twerty sub- 
ordinate reserve cities the commerce and trade of the Union 
would become so retarded and clogged as to languish and decay, 
and yet, while the banks of one of the great central reserve cities 
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(New 5 8 attacked in this House, those of the 
other two icago and St. Louis, which are engaged in exactly 
the same business, are never criticised. Is this use some 
outlying votes are hoped for in the West? 

I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that no legislation can at once re- 
store country to complete prosperity, but as the causes of 
the money famine which now afflicts the land are, first, the with- 
drawal of confidence, and second, the hoarding of money conse- 
quent upon such failure of confidence, it is clear that any meas- 
ure which restores confidence will bring forth all the money we 
need, and such a measure is that introduced by the gentleman 
from West Virginia, repealing absolutely the silver-purchasing 


clause. 

The wide-spread hoarding of our money would indicate that 
with all our boasted civilization we are no more intelligent than 
the natives of India, who hoard the gold ingots which come out 
from England. While there the disposition to hoard is dying 
out, here within the past few months the disease has shown an 
extraordinary development. 

Let the Sherman law be repealed and coin no more silver ex- 
cept as subsidiary coin; at least no more for the present. Our 
circulation per capita is $24.02, which is sufficient, and nearly 
twice as great asin 1860. In gold and silver, in paper repre- 
sentatives of gold and silver, such as certificites and Treasury 
notes, in greenbacks, and in national bank notes we have a cir- 
culation of $1,611,000,000; and as 95 per cent of our business is 
done with checks, and drafts, and notes we need in reality no 
largely increased volume of money. Repeal the law, and gold 
wil pour in from Europe, confidence both at home and abroad 
will renewed, money in hoard will come forth, and foreign 
capital once more will seek investment on our shores. 

At an appropriate season I should favor, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana, authoriz national 
banks toissue circulating notes up to the par value of their bonds 
deposited, and I can see no objection to a taw e the 
issue of notes equal in amount by the Comp er of the Cur- 
rency to anyone who shall deposit United States bonds, thus 
giving direct relief in time of stringency without the necessity 
of applying to a bank. Since July 1 the circulation of ourna- 
tional banks—in notes issued or ordered and to be issued—has 
been increased by some $34,000,000, and it will soon be over 
$200,000,000. 

Owing to the mistakes of the past our system of currency is 
not perfect. Like France and Germany, we have the “ étalon 
boiteux,” or limping standard. That is to say, we have in real- 
ity a gold standard, but with a large, although not unlimited, 
amount of silver circulating at gold value. 

One leg,” as Dr. Ludwig Bamberger, a high German author- 
ity, expresses it, ‘‘ which is the gold currency, has a free and 
healthy motion, while the other, the silver currency, is lame and 
drags behind and thus proves more or less of a hindrance to its 
healthy brother.” Our silver in the Treasury, like the thalers 
in the German Reichsbank and the flve- frane pieces in the Bank 
of France, serves only to appeal to the imagination as a last re- 
serve. In reality the only security we have is our gold and the 
faith of the Government or its pledge to redeem its obligations. 
We must stop right here and not go on increasing them beyond 
the possibility of redemption. 

The gentleman from Colorado asks: Can you afford to vote 
to increase the value of the dollar?“ I answer: We do not vote 
to increase its value; but we vote not to degrade or depreciate 
it. We can never afford to do that which is wrong; we can al- 
ways afford to do that which is right. 

The silver men all tell us that they are but following the be- 
hests of their constituents. It is true that this is a representative 
E and that we are the represent tives of the people 

ut our sense of responsibility to our constituents would not 
justify obedience to the dictates of selfishness or folly. 

Any other view would be to reduce the function of constitu- 
tional government, indeed, to a very low level. 

I say, therefore, in answer to these gentlemen, “It were far 
better to forfeit your renomination, to loseforever all chance of 
reélection, than to vote for any scheme of dishonest finance. 
The unanimous suffrage of your district, the mad plaudits of all 
the miners in goe State, could not excuse or paiar the injury 
done to the whole country. Cast back the dread of your con- 
stituents. Vote right; vote for re „and so shall ye die not 
at your death, but shall live in the glad hearts of the people 
saved. fap lause. | 

Mr. S KDALE was recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, as itis getting quite late, and 
after the eloquent address of the gentleman from New York 
who has just taken his seat, I think the members have all they 
can well digest to-day, I move thut we now adjourn. That is, of 
course, with the understanding that the gentleman from Missis- 


sippi will have his time to-morrow. 


1893. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
has been recognized. If the gentleman yields, the Chair will 
submit the motion. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. With the understanding that I will have 
the floor in the morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has no power to decide that. The gentleman from Mis- 
are can proceed now, unless he yields the floor for the mo- 

on. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I think I will proceed to-night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the floor for 
that purpose. 

[Mr. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. [See 


Appendix.] 
A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I bring to youa bit of news. Itis 
reliable and important. I received it in an open letter written 
by the Presidentof the United States, and addressed to the mem- 
bers of Congress. It is in effect, this: The stone which the 
builders rejected has become the head of the corner!” There 
is a money question! Our presence here in this Hall, in extraor- 
dinary session, proves that the money question is paramount. 
The tariff has n relegated to second place. The patriotic 
little party which I, in part, represent has been vindicated and 
our statements and positions approved. President Cleveland 
very justly attaches great importance to ‘fa sound and stable 
currency.” 

In his inaugural address last March, President Cleveland said: 


While every American citizen must contemplate with the utmost pride and 
enthusiasm the growthand expansion of our country, the sufficiency of our 
institutions to stand 9 the rudest shocks of violence, the wonderful 
thrift and enterprise of our people, and the demonstrated superiority of our 
free Government, it behooves us to constantly watch for every symptom of 
insidious infirmity that threatens our national 3 

The 8 who, in the confidence of saroy ealth, courts the sternest 

0 = Lr hardihood of constant labor, may have 


disease that dooms him to sudden col- 


ch we enn no more evade than human 
ture. 


n. 

assing situation as related to this sub- 

r our confidence and faith in our national 

e frank concession that even these will not 

tus to defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance and trade. 

tthe same time, in our efforts to adjust differences of opinion, we should 

be free from intolerance or passion, and our judgments should be unmoved 
by alluring phrases and unvexed by selfish interests. 

I am 9 that such an approach to the subject will result in prudent 


and effective remedial legislation. “Inthe meantime, so far as the executive 


branch of the Government can intervene, none of the powers with which it 
is invested will be withheld when their exercise is deemed necessary to main- 
tain our national credit or avert financial disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that I agree with every word 
and sentence here quoted. Words can not exaggerate the im- 
portance of the question of the finances among a commercial 
people like ours. There is a power in money which no human 

ency can resist. There is no engagement, national or indi- 

dual, which is unaffected by it. pre voy of commerce, 
the profits of trade, the arrangements in the domestic con- 
cerns of life, the wages of labor, the transactions of the highest 
and lowest amounts, the payment of debts and taxes are all 
affected by the quantity or quality of money in circulation. 
There resides in money the most enormous power known to man. 
Itis the tide in human affairs upon which all things must rise or 
fall. Itis as irresistible as the wings and wheels of commerce 
on the high seas and the broad continents. More powerful than 
the thunder blasts of armadas that throb upon the ocean, or the 
tread of continental armies; and this mighty force is self-acting 
in all the large and small transactions of men. This is the con- 
current testimony of the ablest writers. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 mentions the 
mportance of money in modern society as— 


The great instrument of association, the very fiber of socal organism, the 
Vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
Soul not have ĩ STARLANE with aciiininieh ing ENIS TOSE TANEN 
could not have a ng; witha supply itm 
and, unless relieved, finally perish. 


Sir Archibald Alison, England’s great historian, speaks of 
money as— 

This mighty agent in human affairs. 

Mr. Alexander Del Mar, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States, member of the United States 
Monetary Commission, an able writer on the finances, describing 
the operations of this factor in the affairs of nations, says: 

U. heard, unfelt, almost unseen, it has the power to so distribute the bur- 


h go partial a hand as to violate ev inciple of ti eee 
eve 
Date A sy stain of pocinl slaverine to the e: 2 — e 

The late Senator Plumb, speaking of the money question in 
1888, said: 

We are dealing with a No pay which has more to do with the welfare of 
the people of the United States, which is of more concern to them, than any 
other thing that is pending, or that can be pending, etc. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not overestimated, and it is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of“ a sound and stable ” money 
system to the people of the United States. Having agreed upon 

, the paramount question now arises, which, among the many 
systems which have been tried by commercial nations, or among 

e several systems, either tried or untried, proposed by the 
various currency doctors of the present day, is the one which is 
preéminently ‘‘sound and stable.” 

Is it gold only? 

Is it silver only? * 

Is it gold and silver combined? 

Is it a paper system founded on gold only? 

Is it a paper system founded on gold silver? 

Or, is it a paper system founded on receivability in the Gov- 
ernment revenues, and the quality of general legal tender? 

In the discussion of a vital question like this, involving the 
material and moral interests, the prosperity and happiness, or 
moe poverty; ruin, and death of so many millions of people, un- 
tried theories must have no place. Only the facts of history and 
the experiences of commercial nations and peoples should be 
considered. We can not afford to admit any new system as an 
experiment. In my opinion it is not necessary. In searching 
for a sound and stable” money system, in my judgment it is 
only necessary to follow the examples of the greatest and most 
successful nations of history at those times when they were most 


prosperous. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. = 

From the beginning of history gold has been used as money, 
but during the whole of that time it has never proven itself a 
safe or satisfactory money. Being a commodity of commerce, it 
hasalways been subject to the fluctuations in price common to 
commodities. Worse than that, its weight and volume aresuch 
that it is easily collected and hoarded by the gamblers in money. 
By this means it is rendered subject to greater fiuctuations and 
more frequent changes in value than most other commodities. 

The intrinsic value of gold is not great. Itscommercial value 
arises from an artificial demand created by law; and, by reason 
of its being manipulated through the whims and devices of 
usurers and gamblers, the fluctuations of the value of gold are 
greater, more sudden and irregular than any other known sub- 
stance. Unless one can foresee all the demands of commerce 
and all the means of supply; unless he knows the potency of all 
the schemes, intentions, and devices of the money gamblers of 
the world’s great financial centers, he can uot guess with any cer- 
tainty the price of gold evenforasingleday. Ifa merchant buys 
goods to be paid for in gold on sixty days’ time, his business isa 
game of chance, as uncertain as the winds, and quite as subject 
to destructive fluctuations. 

In ancient Peru gold was plentiful, but it was not used as 
money. There was no artificial monetary demand created by 
law. It passed from man to man on its commercial value only. 
When thus left to itself.on its own merits, it had very little 
commercial value. Mr, Prescott, in his Conquest of Peru, tells 
us that on one occasion, in the o market of Cuzco, the capi- 
tal of Peru, it required gold bullion of the weight of $116 to buy 
a quire of paper. A bottle of wine sold for the weight of $690 
in gold bullion. A sword was worth $500; a cloak $1,160; a pair 
of shoes $400 or more; and a horse about $30,000 weight of gold 
bullion. Between that low price of gold and the high charges 
for it by the gold gamblers of our time, there is room for ten 
thousand stages and degrees of fluctuation. And, Mr. Speaker, 
the experiences and observations of all men in business prove 
that gold is equal to any and every emergency of that sort. It 
is the loaded dice of the gamblers who rob men and nations. It 
is the jumping-jack of the shylock revelry, when the gamblers 
and bandits hold high carnival in celebration of their greedy 
and merciless achievements. Long experience and observation 
have proven that gold is about as safe and reliable for the founda- 
tion of "a sound and stable currency” as is a powder keg or a 

lug of d ite for a steady corner stone under a family resi- 

ence. It is liable to coy ey at any moment, whenever it is to 
the interest of prowling thieves to touch it off that they may rob 
the house during the confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not and I will not speak at random on this 
important subject. The ablest writers agree with me as to the 
experiences of nations and the facts of history. An English 
economist has written of the gold-standard finances of England 
as follows: 


AOR DAA DREES OA them to which his merits entitie him, or to 


dens, gratifi ations, and opportunities of life that each individual shall en- England is the peculiar seat of monetary crises, just as Egypt is of the 
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plague and India of the cholera. These monetary plagues are the bane and 
opprobrium of our country. 

Prof. Vissering, of Holland, explained the troubles of England 
and objected to inritating her money system, as follows: 

Because England, which then almost alone had the standard of gold, was 


subject to frequent monetary and that, by adopting the same rule, 
we 8 run the risk of being involved in those crises. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876, the ablest 
of all American authorities on this subject, says: : 

In addition to the irregularities of its production, gold lacks sufficiency 
of mass to give it ste: ess. It is necessarily so subject to “jerks and 
changes,” that to use it as an exclusive standard must reduce business 
to gambling. No merchant can buy goods with gold to be sold for gold a 
year afterward, or even a few months afterward, without being subjected to 
a heavy risk. If he covers the risk by extra profits in the nature of insur- 
ance, he must impose a heavy tax upon those who deal with him. Whoever 
enters into a contract to pay gold in one, two, or three years can not, by an. 
possibility, foresee what its value may be when the contract matures. Gold, 
when unsteadied by silver, is as unstable as water. The long experience of 
England has shown it to be one of the most fluctuating, treacherous, and 

rous currencies ever devised. The present head of the British min- 


pact f said, three years „ that England not become rich by adopting 
ld, but adopted 2 it was already rich. He might have added 
that it was only the great wealth acquired by land under a sounder and 
better system which has enabled it to endure the mischiefs of a currency 
which has made it the uliar seat of mone crises, just acters hep is of 
the e and India of the cholera.’ If Engl was not the tor of all 
the world on gold contracts, and if that consideration did not really domi- 
nate e else in dete: its policy, it would abandon a system 
which is its “bane and opprobrium,” 

The report of the United States Monetary Commission further 
says: 

f gold, f convertible into gold, we should feel 
ee ores eee AEON es ly E land. “We should not 
altogether escape that infiuence with the double standard of gold and silver, 
but at any rate, with such a standard, one part of our currency would be 
secure from European perturbations. 

Mr. John J. Ingalls, for eighteen years United States Senator, 
and tof the time acting President of the United States Sen- 
ate, recorded the following correct opinion of gold as a cur- 
rency: 

le in t em ncy ever found a faithful ally in gold. Itis 
oo cow, = ly — 8 of all metals. It — —.— RA treaty it 
does not break. It has no friend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies 
and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, 
shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the mt and minister of ruin. No na- 
tion ever fought a “at war by the of gold. On the contrary, in the 
is of the greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe 
in the field; and when the battle is won and peace has been secured, gold re- 
e and claims the fruits of victory. In our own civil war it is doubt- 
if the gold of New York and London did not work us 3 injury than 
the powder and lead and iron of the enemy. It was the most invincible 
enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier or sailor. It refused the 
national obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes were the lowest. 
Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with our ene- 
mies the world over, and all its energies were evoked for our destruction. 
But, as usual, when danger has been averted, and the victory secured, gold 
to the front, and asserts the supremacy.—/. J. Ingalls’s speech in the 

Ui States Senate, February 15, 1878. 

A nation using gold money, or gold-basis money, has no con- 
trol over the volume of its circulating medium. It is in the 
power of the holders of gold to make money scarce or plenty as 
suits their own convenience and interests, regardless of the pub- 
lic welfare. Mr. Garfield once stated, most truthfully, that— 

Whoever controls the volume of the currency is absolute master of all in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Senator Thomas H. Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class of men, said: 

All property is at their mercy. 

We thus see that according to the experience of nations and 
the testimony of the best writers, gold is not “a sound and sta- 
ble currency.” It has but little value, except through an arti- 
ficial demand created by law. It is subject to very great fluctu- 
ations in value, because it is a commodity of commerce, and it 
is utterly unfitted for the basis of a moaetary system because it 
is the handy tool of the money gamblers, by the use of which 
they are able to rob men and nations at wiil, 

But, Mr. Speaker, if it were a fact that gold is a safe basis for 
“a sound and stable currency,” there are still other considera- 
tions. The people of the United States are now staggering undera 
burden of some thirty billions of dollars of monetary obligations. 
That burden is in the various forms of national and State debis, 
railroad debts, municipal debts, and private debtssecured b real- 
estate mortgages. On three great central States of the Union 
the private debts of the people are frightful. The people of my 
own State, ranking among the mostindustrious, intelligent, and 
enterprising, are mortgaged to the amount of $235,000,000; the 
people of Ilincis $384,000,000, and the people of the great State 
of Pennsylvania, with their rich mines and their protected (?) 
manufactures (which are said to insure a prosperousagriculture), 
are mor ed to the amount of 3613,000,000. 

. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for the statement to be 
made to an intelligent statesman like yourself that, on the low 
level of gold-basis prices for the products of labor, the debts of 
this countrycan not be paid. In order to reach and to maintain 


the low level of gold-basis currency it has required and still re- 


quires a contraction of money and falling prices, ruinous to the 
prosperity of our people, dangerous to their liberties, and a men- 
ace to the peace of the country. Already the homes of the peo- 
ple are passing into the hands of foreign and domestic landlords 
with frightful rapidity. Already the wealth of our rich men, 
acquired from the earnings of labor through the manipulations 
of money and the conquests of the purse, rivals the opulence of 
the Roman patricians, when that great empire entered the dark 
shadow of its decline and fall. Already the great estates of our 
home and foreign landlords rival those of France when that un- 
happy country was dashing headlong into the abyss of the blood- 
iest revolution of history. Every indication of the times and 
all the facts of history prove most positively, with no shadow of 
doubt, that the public and private monetary obligations of the 
people of this country can neither be paid, nor much longer car- 
vied, with property and products at gold-basis prices. Such a 
policy of finance leads to bankruptcies and foreclosures for the 
workers, resulting in a change of ownership of the soil, whereby 
it passes into the handsof the rich. It means the establishment 
of universal landlordism, and the serfdom and slavery of the 
American people. Gold is the most fluctuating and unstable of 
currencies, and, in quantity, it is entirely inadequate as a money 
basis in America. Its use as such is incompatible with the 
preservation of popular liberty in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, we are said to have had in this country a prac- 
tical gold basis since January 1, 1879. Yet no one is satisfied 
with our financial condition. President Cleveland says: 

In dealing with our eet embarrassing situation as related to this sub- 
ject, we be wise if we temper our confidence and faith in our national 


ee N. and resources with the frank confession that even these will not 
permit us to defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance and trade. 


Now, with these timely and truthful words in mind, let me call 
attention to a few facts of history which we are now copying, 
vainly hoping, it would seem, that 'the inexorable laws of 
finance and trade” which have ruined other nations defying 
them will not harm us. 

At the close of the wars of Napoleon in 1815 England stood at 
the front among the victors, in a blaze of glory unequaled in 
modern times. She was mistress of the ocean, had acquired an 
empire which encircled the earth, and dictated the policies of 
Europe. Her people were prosperous, happy, and jubilant. Ig- 
noring or defying the lessons of history and the ‘inexorable 
laws of finance and trade,” the British Parliament enacted a 
law restricting the use of silver, in order to establish the famous 
single gold basis for money, This checked the prosperity of the 
country by decreeing falling prices for agricultural products and 
the commodities of commerce. 

Then were heard the first murmurs of distress among a people 
that for twenty years had uncomplainingly paid the troops which 
met Napoleon on so many bloody fields, a people that bad car- 
ried victory on their bayonets throughout the Peninsula, on the 
Rhine, and on the field of Waterloo; a people whose cannons had 
won the victories of Trafalgar and the Nile and maintained the 
glory of British arms and British power as only Anglo-Saxons 
could. These people were now to be sacrificed by the millions 
to the false god known as gold-basis money. In 1819, in pursu- 
ance of this murderous policy, the British Parliament enacted a 
law for the retirement of the paper money which had conquered 
Napoleon—that ey which Mr. Alison, the great English his- 
torian, said had saved England from becoming ‘‘a province of 
France.” The process of contraction, bringing falling prices, 
began in 1816; it was accelerated in 1819. By the year 1862 
four-fifths of the landholders of England had lost their lands and 
the laboring people of the country were in such a condition of 
suffering that troops were necessary to compel men, women, and 
children to starve in peace. Landlordism was greatly extended, 
the relative number of the serfs and tenants of the realm was 
greatly multiplied, and the public distresses among the innocent 
people were such as no tongue can adequately describe. 

Mr. Speaker, ignoring that recent and notable example of his- 
tory, and defying the inexorable laws of finance and trade,” 
we are at this moment copying the baleful example of England 
in our efforts to reach and maintain a gold-basis currency. 

Our experiment commenced in 1866. The American Congress 
passed a law at that time tocontract the currency of the country. 
It was enacted that interest-bearing bonds should be sold for cur- 
rency, and that the currency which had saved the nation should 
be burned. This was, in effect, acopy of the English law of 1819. 
In 1873 the American Congress passed a law which demonetized 
silver. This was, in effect, a copy of the British law of 1816. 
Through these laws England destroyed the currency which had 
Pee that country from becoming a province of France.” 

e have destroyed a currency which saved the life of the Re- 
public when gold was snugly hidden in the vaults of its unpatri- 
otic owners. England demonetized silver for amounts above 40 
shillings. We did the same for amounts above 85. In both na- 
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tions that metal which had been good money, current with the 
merchant” since the days of Abraham, was abolished, and that 
dollar of the United States, which had been the standard of 
value and the unit of accountsince the days of Washington and 
Jefferson, was dethroned and branded as base metal. 

The results in both countries were alike disastrous. In Eng- 
land came falling prices, the closing of the shops, mines, and 
factories, the idleness of labor, the bankruptcy of business, the 
loss of homes by all land-owners who were not also bondholders. 

And the public distresses were so great that troops were on duty 
day and night to preserve the peace. Itis estimated that more 
than a million men, women, and children in England died of 
starvation. That is, were sacrificed to the wicked gold-b:sis 
fallacy. Nosuch wholesale sacrifices are recorded of heathen 
pooples in their worship of idols made of wood, stone, clay, or 
met:l. 

The President has rightly said that ‘‘the inexorable laws of 
finance and trade” can not be defied with impunity. So, having 
copied the financial policy of. England, is it strange that we 
must suffer the same penalties? In 1865 the people of the 
United States emerged from the greatest war of modern times. 
They had been successful. They had saved the best Govern- 
menton earth, Money was Po times were good, the na- 
tional debt was not large, and, as individuals, we were ‘‘out of 
debt and prosperous.” We felt as did the British people after 
their great victory at Waterloo, and the banishment of Na- 

leon. The British system of contraction, inaugurated here in 

866, began to tell on the clearing-house transactions in 1870. 
In 1873, the same policy struck down silver. This was at once 
followed by a disastrous panic, distressing the entire country, 
as had never before been witnessed. According to Senator Lo- 
gan, it was a money famine;” and it has continued ever since 
with only temporary abatements. 

I have now shown the similarity of the British and American 
financial policies instituted for the same general purpose, under 
similar conditions. Ours was and is a substantial copy of theirs. 
To show that similar crab trees bring forth the same bitter fruits, 
I call attention to the testimony of eyewitnesses as to the results 
in the two countries. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle has pictured a period of monetary strin- 
gency in England in the following language: 

British industrial existence seems fast becoming one vast prison-swamp of 
reeking en: physical and moral, a hideous living Golgotha of souls 
and bodies buried alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen working 
themselves swiftly to death, and three million paupers rotting in forced idle- 
ness, helping the needlewomen to die. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has drawn a picture of society in this 
country during contraction, as follows: 

No man can imagine, all the languages ot the world can not expre: 
the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men Who considered 
themselves millionaires found that they were beggars; men living in pal- 
aces, supposing they had enough to give sunshine to the winter of their age, 


supposing they had enough to have all they loved in affluence and comfort, 
suddenly found that they were medicants with bonds, stocks, mortgages, all 


what 


turned to ashes in the x hands. The chimneys grew cold, the fires fur- 
naces went out, the poor families were turned adrift, and the highways of 
the United States were crowded with tramps. 


Mr. Speaker, the inexorable laws of finance and trade can not 
be defied with impunity. We have copied tah financial 

olicy, and we have suffered her disasters. e are still 5 7 

g her ponoy aua also continue still reaping the same results. 
It appears to be impossible for our public men to learn anythin 
from history, or even from their own experiences, with the well- 
known facts thrust into their very faces. 

It was said by the contractionists that when we reached a 
specie basis, in January, 1879, no further contraction would be 
necessary, and that then we would again have good times. The 

romise was false, and the hope delusive. Standing in his place 

the United States Senate on two occasions, the late Senator 
Plumb, himself the president of a national bank, explained the 
guostion under discussion very fully. In 1888 Senator Plumb 
said: 


But this contraction of the currency, uF the retirement of national-bank 
circulation, has been going on for more than ten years, and all the commit- 
tee has to say now is that ithas considered some bill, but it isnot completed. 
If the committees will not complete some measure the Senate must. If the 
Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the country is goingupon 
the breakers of financial disturbance. Asa Senator says in my hearing, It 
is there now.“ Ithink it is there now. 

* * $ * * * + 


The retirement of the national banking circulation during the past twelve 
months has been 5 per cent of the total amount of the currency outstand- 
ing. There has been during that period a phenomenal depreciation of the 
prices OE ie. igh There has been the greatest depreciation of the price 
of agricultural products the country has ever known. 


* * +$ ** * + + 


The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the 
depreciation of the property of the country #3, 000,000,000. Debts have not 
y increased, but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as 
the currency has been contracted. vents upon nonlegislation have 
proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers. 


According to that statement, the contraction of the currency still 
proceeded long after the date of resumption of specie payments. 


And two years later (1890) the same Senator repeated the fact of 
the continued contraction of the currency by the banks and by 
hoarding in the Treasury. He described the devices of the false 
Treasury reports which are monthly made by the United States 
Treasurer, with apparently no other purpose than to mislead the 
people. He claimed that much gold was counted in the reports 
as circulating in this country which had long ago gone to Europe; 
that $46,000,000 of greenbacks were counted as in circulation 
which did not exist, and that hundreds of millions of money, 
said by the official reports to be in circulation, were locked up 
as reserves in the banks and in the United States Treasury. In 
his speech of June, 1890, the Senator said: 

If I were deciding this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I would 
be bound to say that I believed the money in actual circulation did not much, 
if at all, ex 000,000. Upon this narrow foundation has been built the 
enormous structure of credit of which I have spoken. It is the greatest of 
the kind that was ever built, because it was built by the best people that 
ever built anything. Over twenty thousand millions of debts, the enormous 
and widely extended business of 65,000,000 of people, all rest upon and must 


be served by a volume of currency which must seem to the veteran financier 
as absolutely and dangerously small. 


Mr. Speaker, this gold-standard specie-basis policy has now 
beef in force for over twenty years. During all that time the 
administration of that policy has been in the handsof its friends. 
The war on silver has been unrelenting. That ancient money 
has been, in practice, reduced to a commodity. The gold-basis 
advocates brand it as “‘ base metal,” and with every opprobrious 
epithet. Although by lawand contract the silver dollar is legal 
tender to bondholders, yet for twenty years we have not had an 
Administration with courage or 5 enough to tender 
silver dollars to bondholders. The practical discriminations 
are all against silver and in favor of gold as money metals. 

In that respect we are copying the policy of England. The two 
most powerful commercial nations on earth, with the German Em- 
pire and all northwestern Europe to help, have united and chop- 
erated for twenty years to perfect the gold-basis system. Noex- 
periment ever had a more auspicious birth and more thorough 
trial at the handsofitsfriends. Whatis the result? Banksevery- 
where on the brink of ruin. Boys on the streets of Chicago, ped- 
dling newspapers, are forbidden to announce the contents of their 
goods, lest the news of recent bank failures will cause other fail- 
ures and precipitate a panic. The rulers of the greatest nations 
of Europe and America have been for twenty years working at 
the absurd experiment, trying to balance a pyramid on its apex— 
trying to rest the billions of business of two hemispheres on a 
handful of gold for which everybody is grabbing. So delicate is 
the experiment, that the police officers of great cities hiss 
through their teeth, „Silence!“ Hush!“ lest the breath of a 
street gamin may start an avalanche which will cause national 
or international bankruptcy and ruin on two continents. 

Verily, gold is “a stable currency.” Have not the Shylocks 
said so? And do they ever lie—except for their own purposes? 
And have not a thousand eminent statesmen and ‘‘financiers” 
sworn to the lies, as the agents, attorneys, and puppets of the 
Shylocks? Of course. In years agone an e eat number of 
scientists and eminent men for centuries testified to the geo- 
centric doctrine of the universe, when all the facts were as much 
t pman them as well known facts are now against the doctrine 
of the stability of a gold-basis currency. This is the absurd 

ition of the gold-basis theory and practice in the hands of 
its friends, and among the banks and bankers who profit by the 
system. The condition is so precarious that we are having an 
extra session of Congress in the dog-days of August to redress 
the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, is a gold-basis currency “ the stable (?) cur- 
rency” which we seek? If so, we have it now in all its glory. 
We are now in the paradise of the Shylocks and the money gam- 
blers. To prove this I need only refer to the condition of its 
victims—the people. The Census Reports of 1890, which are 
just now being published, show that the people who were out 
of debt and prosperous” in 1866 are now fn debt and distress 
beyond the power of the imagination to comprehend. 

ver $3,000,000,000 have been paid on the national debt. This 
hes reduced it over one billion. That is something of which we 
never cease to boast. But through the fall of the prices of com- 
modities, it will now take as many bushels of wheat or as man 
pounds of cotton to pay what rem ins of the public debt in 1895 
as it would have taken to pay itin 1866. So, then, there has been 
no progress in reducing the burden of the nitional debt by the 
payment of over $3,000,000,000. Contraction of the currency and 
falling prices has neutralized the entire payment. Besides the 
national debt, we have over a billion of interest-bearing State 
county, and municipal debts, which, with present gold prices o 
the products of land and labor, can be paid only through the 
greatest sacrifices of the people. These are but the beg 
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ol our burdens. The private debts of individuals, brought on by 
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currency contraction and 


falling prices, are high up in the bıl- 
lions. 


table serfdom and slavery of our people area big price to pay 
and a terrible sacrifice to make, but the system is a famous one, 
and the Shylocks are patting our backs and telling us, Bravo! 
good dog, ‘Bose! ” while we weld the chains on ourselves and our 
children! 


Mr. Spesker, it is safe to say that our people can not pay their 
present debts with constantly declining Be prices for the 
products of land and labor. Our lands are ady passing from 
the people into the hands of the money lords as fast as time can 
move and the courts can grind. In passing through the courts 
our farms usually pay the court expenses and part of the mort- 

ges. The rest of the debts hang over the homeless debtors 
in the form of judgments. When the mortgages were executed 
the lands were worth twice the loans placed on them. The 
shrinkage of values came through currency. contraction. Sena- 
tor Plumb placed this shrinkage in a single year, through the 
retirement of bank currency, at three billions of dollars. That 
loss cost the people through shrinkage of values, inasingle year, 
nearly es much as the war of the rebellion cost the country in 
four years. 

Hon. JOSEPHH. WALKER, of Massachusetts, stated on the floor 
of this House in May, 100, that farms in New England are sell- 
ing to-day at about the cost of the improvements on them. 
This statement means that the lands go for nothing, and half the 
improvements thrown in. This is the cost to New England of 
our stable (2) gold standard, which may be so easily toppled to 
the ground. It comes high, but the eminent financiers” of 
New York and London, who have the ear of our rulers, say we 
must have it. : 

During the twenty-five years of our currency contraction the 
bankruptcies of business men have av about ten thousand 
per annum. The public and private debts of the people have 
grown beyond the remotest hope of payment, and the capitaliza- 
tion of our railroads, on which the people must pay interest and 
dividends, is now above ten billions of dollars. At present prices 
this burden (mostly water) is simplerobbery. The corporations, 
like the military barons of the Middle Ages, stand between the 
people and their markets, and extort from them ‘‘all the traffic 
will bear.” This burden grows annually at the will of the cor- 

rations. The people have no word nor voice in the matter. 

e officers of the corporations boldly publish that it is an im- 

rtinence for the people to discuss the subject. When it has 

en intimated that the railroads should be ed for the 
public benefit a leading officer of a great corporation has said, 
“The public be damned!” 

It may be denied that our railroad capitalization came 8 
contraction of the currency. I do not claim that it did; but, Mr. 
Speaker, all must admit that the burden of carrying it from year 
to year is greatly increased by currency contraction and the con- 
tinued falling prices of products. The charges for travel and 
traffic are sometimes e ee through the clamoring cries of a 
distressed people, but seldom in proportion to the decreased 
prices of commodities and means of payment. 

THE SILVER STANDARD. . 

Is silver a steadier basis fora money system than gold? If 
facts prove anything, it most assuredly is. During all the fluc- 
tuations of the two metals since 1873, as compared with general 

rices, gold has continually fuctuated, usually bounding upward 

y large jumps and subsiding by smaller ones. Silver has not 
done this, but has steadily remained stable“ as compared 
with the prices of commodities. This is especially true as com- 
pared to wheat and-cotton, the leading agricultural products 
which are exported to foreign countries. The advocates of a 
single gold standard never tire in asserting thatsilver has fallen 
in value since 1873. This isnot true. The bullion in the silver 
dollar will buy as much of theaverage products of land and labor 
now as in 1873, if not more. If there has been a change in the 
value of silver bullion since 1873, it has risen in value rather 
than fallen. This is proven beyond a doubt by comparing the 
commercial value of silver bullion with the commercial values of 
commodities in general. It can not be proven by a com 
with as that fluctuating metal agrees with nothing with 
any reliable certainty. It issubject toevery demand of the gold 
enters of Europe, and to every whimof the great gold gamblers 
and speculators of the world. Such a standard must necessarily 


fluctuate. It agrees with nothing, and is consistent with nothing 
except that it is usually going up, as c 
falling prices of commodities as measured i 


mg 
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Gold and silver have each made a record in history. Silver 
bought the field of Machpelah where „Abraham laid to rest his 
beloved Sarah. Gold was the tool and ally of Philip of Macedon, 
when he overthrew the liberties of Greece. Silver was the only 
coin in the pockets of poverty during the struggle for American 
independence. Gold was the coin of the enemy, for which the 
first American traitor sold himself and his country’s liberties. 
Silver, in allits history, has been the money of the common 
people—the money of liberty, the money of the Constitution, the 
money of four-fifths of the population of the world. Silver is 
steady and reliable, constituting the favorite hoards in the 
pockets of industry and serving as a balance wheel on the ap- 
proach of panies. Gold has ruined Germany, covering 80 per 
cent of the people’s homes with irredeemablemortgages. Silver 
and paper were the money of France in the days of anguish and 
adversity. They have raised France to be the most prosperous 
and . nation of Europe. Gold is the fluctuating 
tool and ally of the gambler and thief, the tyrant and the traitor, 
and at this moment is driving the entire gold-basis world into 
the dishonor and crime of repudiation, through falling prices, 
making the payment of honest debts impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 do not speak at random on this important sub- 
ject. It would be treason to the American people to do so. I 
call your most candid attention to the positive testimony of the 
highest and mostrespectable authorities. Hon. JOHN P. JONES, 
United States Senator, and formerly chairman of the United 
States Monetary Commission of 1876, in his late speech in Brus- 
sels, before the international conference, says: 


Since its demonetization in 1873, sliver has lost none of its command over 
commodities. and therefore none of its value. Even as bullion to-day it has 
the same power in exchange for commodities that as full legal-tender money 


it had in 1873. 
ted in alate number of the London Economist show 
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Index numbers 
that the fall in gold prices from 1800 to 1892 was 33 per cent. 

The same authority shows that on twenty-two leading articles 
of commerce the in gold prices since 1869 has been 67 per 
cent. On the other hand, the same authority shows that silver 
prices during all that time have scarcely changed at all. In this 
way it is easy toshow which is the “stable currency,” and which 
the unstable. 

The philosophers tell us that— 

By measuring two things, one against the other, you can never arrive at 
any determination as to which has changed. Instead of disputing as to 
whether one clock has lost or another gained, would it not be well to consult 
the sun and stars and exactly what has happened? 

The commodities of commerce are the sun and stars” of the 
commercial and monetary world. By this test the golden clock 
has gained twelve hours in the twenty-four, and at midnight tells 
us thatit is noon, while the silver clock still keeps step with the 
sun and stars” of the commercial world as from the beginning. 
The same in 1869 as in 1892. Sil ver then is the sound and stable 
currency” of the world. 

ae London Bankers’ Magazine, in 1881, d tedthe attempt 
0 to resume 0 ents, upon the ground of thescarc- 
FFFFCTFCC E 

‘There has thus been created a new demand for gold. of considerable mag- 
nitude, and that at a time when the supplies of the metal are barely adequate 


for exist; wants. For years past there have been complaints of a gold 
scarcity. e addition of Germany and the United States to the body of na- 
tions a gold currency has tly increased the demand for the metal 
in the uction of which there been no corresponding increase, but on 


the contrary, a slight diminution. The international competition for gold 
has therefore been keener, and the fear now is that the advent of Italy asa 
buyer will still further in this competition and thus cause a general 
enhancement of the value of money. 

In November, 1873, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli (afterwards Lord 
Beaconsfield) said: 

Lattribute the 
certain 


monetary disturbance that has occurred, and is now toa 
acting very injuriously to trade—I attribute it to the great 
changes which the governments in Europe are making in reference to their 
Standard of value. Our gold standard isnot the cause of our commercial 
prosperity, but the consequence of our commercial prosperity. It is quite 
evident we must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the — | mar- 
ket, not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has been alleged, 
but by anew cause with which we are not sufficiently acquainted. 


Six years later this same statesman, Lord Beaconsfield, fur- 
ther said: 
Goldi is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in value the 


lower prices 
In January, 1876, speaking of the demonstization of silver, the 


Westminster Review said: 


One of the things involved we hold to be the probableappreciation of gold; 
in other words, an increase of its purchasing power, and that, consequently, 
unless fresh discoveries are made, prices have seen their highest formany a 
long day, and that debts contracted in gaa will, by reason of this move- 
ment, tend topressmore heavily on the rowers, and that it WIIl be well 
if this pressure does not become so intolerable as to suggest by way of 
solution something like universal repudiation. 


Mr. Bagehot, editor of the London Economist, in 1877 said: 

If Germany and America, and, let us say the Latin Union, were ee 
the gold T scarcely suffice, and the 
— „ would in all probability be seriously affected 
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‘Prof. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford University, in 1879 accounted 
for the fall in prices as follows: 
general, and in all 
in the commercial 
way, and as a conse- 

increased, one of 
treat states of Europe Germany] has e. ed silver and at the same 
time adopted gold. She believes herself to able to do so, thanks to the 
indemnity imposed upon France, but she has done the greatest harm to her 
population and industries. 

Mr. Speaker, monetary history is bristling and blazing all over 
with facts proving that the commercial value of gold, exposed 
not only to the laws of supply and demand, as other commodities 
are, but to all the whims and devices of the money gamblers, is 
as unsound and unstable as the winds. Asastandard of value it 
is the *‘ dishonest dollar“ the world over. To deny this is to 
ignore the universal experience of mankind. Toattemptto build 
“a sound and stable currency“ on a single-standard gold basis is 
to ‘‘defy the inexorable laws of finance and trade,” which all 
agree can not be done with impunity. Weare, then, driven by 
the logic and results of these researches to further inquiry after 
a better and safer money system than the gold standard. 

SILVER -AND BIMETALLISM. 

A money system based onasingle commodity, as already shown, 
must fluctuate with the demand and supply of that commodity. 
Such a system also gives the owners or ers of that com- 
modity complete control over the volume of money afloat. It 
makes the holders of that preferred commodity complete masters 
of the monetary system, and, through this, masters of all indus- 
try and commerce. ‘Senator Thomas H. Benton, discussing this 
subject and referring to the men or corporations who control the 
volume of our nation’s money, said: 

The Government itself ceases to be independent. 

And further along in the same argument he said: 

All property is at their mercy. 


This shows the very great danger of basing a money system 
ona single commodity. The.ease with which gold is dled, 
hoarded, cornered and hidden away, makes it the most-danger- 
rousof allcommodities. Silver is less easily cornered and hidden; 
less easily stolen and carried away. Itis more likely to be in 
the pockets of the people. It is more difficult to collect into the 

t money centers; and far more difficult to manipulate in the 
interest of money-gamblers; hence, it isa safer foundation for 
“ta sound and stable currency” than gold. 

But as two is better than one—as a man on two feet possesses 
a broader and safer means of walking than a man on one foot—so 
-a money system based on both gold and silver is broader, sounder, 
and safer than a one-metal system. With a moment's thought 
the bimetallic system will also be seen to be the essence of sim- 
plicity. And the maintenance of parity between the metals is 
so easily accomplished that in friendly or impartial hands it is 
w#elf-acting. The commercial value of all things, including the 
money metals, is controlled by demand and supply. With a 
given fixed ratio between the money metals the loaner always 
exercises his option and loans the more plentiful and cheaper 
money. No one disputes his right todo this. This is a demand 
for the cheaper metal which tends to maintain its commercial 
value. 

Now, if the debtor is mitted in like manner to exercise his 
right of option in choosing the money of payment, he will seek 
to pay with the more plentiful and cheaper money which he bor- 
rowed. It is only justice that the debtor be allowed this right. 
This double demand for the cheaper metal or money establishes 
its parity with the scarcer metal, which can not remain scarcer 
and dearer when relieved from the demands of both creditors 
and debtors. If, then, through the vicissitudes of supply and 
demand the metals change places, the disparity is at once 
whecked, and parity is restored by the of demands on 
the part of loaners and debtors, both uniformly choosing to use 
the ooper money when permitted to do so. Disparity can 
only continue by depriving one or both parties in commercial 
transactions of their right of option to use any lawful money 
which they may prefer. The gold men who justify the losning 
of cheap money utterly refuse the right of option on the part of 
debtors to pay in the same lawful money which they borrow. 
The gold men claim that loans of cheap currency, secured by 
realestate mortgage, can only be paid honestly with gold coin. 
This doctrine, in practice, compels an unnatural demand for 
gold coin. It crestes and perpetuates the disparity of the 
metals which is so loudly complained of. 

Bimetallism is like a man walking on two feet. The demand 
for action is always on the hindmostfoot. This brings it up to 
the other and insures the continued parity of the two. Mono- 
metallism is like the man on one foot. He makes no progress 
«xcept by jerks and jumps, which-shock and derange the entire 
System. At the present moment in this country we are testing 
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the qualities of monometallism. Gold coin is the lawful standard, 
and the prices of all commodities are rated by the fluctuating 
standard of the least stable“ of all standards. By this fluctu- 
ating standard, on which all demands are made, the prices of all 
property are fluctuating and falling. Nothing is fixed, because 
the standard of value is unfixed. The rocks of Gibraltar, with 
the same treatment—measured by fhe rolling billows and chang- 
ing waves and tides of the ocean—would be as fickle and unstab: 
as gossamer. 

In our present experiment, all demands for payments are made 
on gold. That raises its price. All demands for monetary ex- 
ports are made on gold. That raises its price still higher. The 
Secre of the Treasury ignores and repudiates laws and con- 
tracts, and all the rules of common justice. swelling the demand 
for gold, and, by comparison, depreciates the price of silver. 
With our present unfair administration of the Treasury, we are 
like the man with two feet trying to make progress by the ex- 
clusive use of that foot which is already in advance of the other. 
His position is extremely awkward andabsurd: such defiance .of 
natural law is physical anarchy. Our Secretary’s disregard for 
the rights of the people in the payment of coin obligations is very 
unjust toward the people. If the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would use both silver and gold coin on coin contracts, mak- 
ing the heavier demands on the cheaper metal—always exercis- 
ing the right of option in the interest of the popen all coin 
payments, the parity of the two metals would immediately be 
restored and maintained. 


Gold can never meet the double demand for exportation and 
for home use as money. The man with two feet can not walk on 
one with theother tied to a -His active foot may be a golden 
one, but he is paralyzed and helpless, as our country is to-day. 
Every interest is suffering. Business is bankrupt, labor is not 
employed, debtors are losing their homes, men, women, and 

ildren are unemployed and starving, the padlock of silence is 
placed on the mouths of children in the streets, lest their an- 
nouncements of our bad condition may percipitate a revolution; 
and the Congress of the United States is d together in the 
dog days” to redress the situation. 

All this, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, is occasioned by the 
Secretary refusing to pay out silver coin on coin contracts, and 
because of his continual demand on gold for every monetary pur- 
pose, with the certain practical result of increasing the disparity 
of the money metals, in the interest of the gold gamblers and 
money lords of London and New York, and against the interest 
of the American people. 

It is said by some that the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces per 
month, by the United States Government, prevents the rise of 
silver bullion, and that, if this demand would cease, bullion 
would rise. Mr.Speaker, does not this position presume a little 
too much on the lack of intelligence among men? Does it not 
reverse the self-acting laws of demand and supply? -Have we not 
said that ae laws of 2 and erg oe. — be defied with im- 
punity? Sir, is not the retary o e Treasury, by ignoring 
the spirit of the law and the rights of the people, venturing upon 
an absurd and dangerous experiment? The logic of the situa- 
tion is this: 

Ifthere were fewer buyersof wheat, wheat would rise; if thera 
were fewer buyers of cotton, of corn, or of silver, then those re- 
spective commodities wouid bear higher prices. 

That is the ar; t which is made in favor of repealing the 
silver-purchase law of 1890. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg of you letus relieve the American people 
of this scandal. Let us not be guilty of harboring such unwis- 
dom at the head of our financial affairs. It is bad to be robbed, 
as our people are now being robbed through currency contrac- 
tions and falling prices. It is bad to be bankrupted, as our busi- 
ness men are being driven to the wall. It is bad to be idle and 
starving, as our miners, railroad employés, and other workers 
are out of work and starving, but it is unbearable, Mr. Speaker. 
to add to all of these distresses of the people the scandal and 
humiliation of financial idiocy! Let the Secretary, sir, pay out 
silver coin on all coin contracts—require him to increase his 
demands on silver, under the present laws and the present con- 
tracts—and silver will at once rise to a parity with gold. 

It is said that the present silver-purchase law drives goldfrom 
the country, and hence must be repealed. The law does not do 
this. The law provides for the putting into circulation of about 
$40,000,000 per annum of United States Treasury notes. Those 
notes, besides being legal tender for most purposes, are redeem- 
able in coin,” and the law provides for the coining of silver to 
redeem them, but gives the Secretary hisoption as to which coin 
he shall use. He.chooses to use gold coin. This increased de- 
mand for gold raises its price, increasing the disparity of the 
two metals. It also robs the gold reserve by permitting thegold 
to be exported. It is not the law which robs the reserve and 
sends gold abroad, but it is the Secretary. It is obvious thatthe 
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3 wrongful ruling needs“ re g” much more than 
the law does. If the spirit of Old Hickory” Jackson were in 
the executive chair now, that Secretary would, in my opinion, 
be so quickly that it would make him dizzy, and there 
would be no extra session of Congress in August to relieve the 
gold gamblers from their troubles. 

Ifany man capable of opening his eyes desires positive evi- 
dence as to the superiority of silver over gold as a stable money 
basis he has but to observe the stable finances of Mexico at the 
present moment. That country is not a strong one financially, 
yet with her silver standard she sits serenely amid the storm 
which is rending the gold countries, viewing their trepidation 
and distresses with pity and complacency. With her mints turn- 
ing out silver dollars at the rate of $14,000,000 per month, her 
finances were never in sounder condition nor her commerce more 
ag The following dispatch explains the Mexican situa- 

on: 

CITY oF MEXICO, July 5. 


Published opinions of foreign bankers that Mexico will be bankrupted 

thro’ the recent fall in silver are not taken in earnest here. Nothing ap- 

a business crisis is epprehended. The credit of the great com- 

mercial and financial establishments of this city continues unquestioned. 

The crop reports are excellent,and this is regarded by local bankers as a 

most hi feature of the situation. If Mexico is able to feed herself she 
can afford to play a waiting game in the matter of silver. 


That example ought to teach enlightened and patriotic men an 
important lesson. If the Mexican finances were on the fickle 
gold basis, that country would be compelled to enter the general 
scramble for the delusive yellow metal. Every gold standard 
nation must, inevitably, be shaken by every cyclonein the great 
gold centers of the world. ‘is no escape from this con- 
clusion. This great country of ours, struggling to miintiina 
gold standard, is compelled to call an extra session of Congress 
to doctor the finances and save the country; while “ poor old 
Mexico sits firmly and calmly on her basis of white metal with- 
out a tremor. It appears, Mr. Speiker, that wisdom and com- 
mon sense are worth more than gold. 

Mr. Allard, of Belgium, delegate to the International Monetary 
Conference in Brussels, last winter, made the following general 
statement as to the silver standard: 

What is the state of things we see at present? We see that in those coun- 
tries which have a gold standard, prices have fallen enormously, and that, 
on the contrary, in the countries which have a silver standard, in spite of 
the unfavorable treatment of silver in Europe, and in spite of the diminu- 
tion in its uses, the relation of value between money and goods has remained 
almost exactly what it was twenty years ago. They try to frighten us by 
point to the dangers which ensue from the abundance of silver, and yet I 
repeat that in spite of the unfavorable position in which silver is placed, we 
fail toobserve in silver standard countries any of the evil results which ought 
to flow from that abundance. 

I call attention to another historic lesson which should be of 
value at the present time. The finances of England are on the 
single gold basis,long established and skillfully managed. France, 

ust across the channel, on the Continent, bases her finances on 
th gold and silver, and on the quality of legal tender. During 
the last fifty years the bimetallic Bank of France has not been 
shaken with the fears of bankruptcy. Even the unusual demand 
on its resources to pay the German indemnity of 81.000, 000, 000, 
caused but a temporary tremor. On the other hand, on two or 
three occasions, we find the gold basis Bank of England, on the 
verge of ruin, applying to the bimetallic Bank of France for help, 
which was promptly given. The fact is, the payment of the Ger- 
man indemnity of . caused quite as much alarm in London 
as in Paris. i A 

In proof of whatis here stated, I call attention to the testimony 
of the very highest authorities. Mr. Allard, of Belgium, already 
quoted, stated in the Monetary Conference at Brussels, last win- 
ter, as follows: 

Mr. de Rothschild appears to me to have forgotten that not long ago the 
bimetallic Bank of France came—for the third time, I think, and atany rate, 
for the second—to the assistance of the monometallic Bank of England, an 
was obliged to lend to that bank 75,000,000 francs in gold, in order to spare it 
the difhculties which might have.ensued from a fresh suspension of the act 
of 1844. Is the system of the bank which confers the benefit, or of that which 
receives it, to be preferred by us? I do not hesitate to give the preference to 
the Bank of France, which conferred the benefit, although that bank is ab- 
solutely bimetallic, and my conclusion is that of the two banking systems I 
prefer that which is based upon the two metals, (Page 93.) 

Sir Guilford Molesworth, delegate for British India, in the 
Internationa] Conference last winter, stated: 

During the seven years, 1883-1890, the Bank of France only changed its rate 
of discount seven times, whilst the Bank of England changed it sixty-two 
times, the variations in France only amounting to 2 per cent, whilst those 
in England amounted to 4 per cent. (Page 143.) 

Mr. Molesworth quotes Mr. Goschen as follows: 


I feel a kind of shame on the occasion of two or three millions of gold be- 
ing taken from this country to Brazil or any other country [that] it should 
— are the effect of causing a monetary alarm throughout the 
country.—Fage 143. 


Mr. Molesworth then says: 


Then came the failure, and our weakness was shown by having to 


call France to our aid. The currency of France had weathered without dif- 
ficulty storms to which the Baring failure was mere child’s play; for exam- 


E the Prussian war, the communistic struggle, the war indemnity, the 
ures of the Panama Canal, of the metal „and of the comptoir d'es- 


* * * * + e * 


Mr. Giffen has stated that in almost every year since 1873 there has been a 
Stringency of greater or less severity, directly traceable toor aggre 
the extraordinary demands for gold and the difficulties in supp ying them. 
And, finally, we have the declaration of Mr. de Rothschild 


tens 
us with a monetary panio, “The far-spreading effects of which it would be 
impossible to foretell.” = 


* * > 2 e * * 

Ire “it is gold that is sick, not silver,” recog- 
. AARS of this 8 i ay the 
proper remedy to the crisis which menaces us. 

+ * * * * * * 

I also to lay before the conference the diagra’ 

I . — Mee gris 5 in doing so I would . to dine 
gram No. 3 A, because it shows at a glance the instability of gold and the 
stability of silver.— Pages 143, 144. 

“A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY.” 

In order to arrest great national danger—to ward off impend- 
ing ruin—I have shown the superiority of silver and bimetallism 
over gold, as a safe, sound, and stable basis of currency, under 
the present conditions and tendencies of the monetary world. I 
have appealed to the facts of history and the experiences of 
mankind. I have avoided untried theories. I think I have made 
out my case. Of course the gold gamblers will not yield. You 
can not reason with Demetrius; and the prostrate worshipers of 
Juggernaut would rather be crushed than face the anger of 
their idol. Vet the people may be convinced and saved. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to merely escape sudden ruin is not a very 


high ambition for a great, glorious, and progressive le like 
ours. We should have higher aims shan: at. Money An the 
blood of our civilization. single gold standard is a ase in 


an acute form. It is delirium. It is neither a healthy nor a plen- 
tiful blood. It is both paucity and impurity. Add to it silver, 
and you have a safer and more bountiful circulating medium. 
With this improved and increased supply of the protoplism” 
of commerce and civilization our people will stand on a higher 
plane and the nation will live longer. But our position in the 
world justifies higher ambitions than mere existence. The ex- 
amples of the statesmen and heroes of our history beckon us 
onward to higher attainments. Our opportunities as an enlight- 
ened nation, and the moving, industrious, and enterprising char- 
acteristics of our compound American people forbid mere com- 
monplace achievements. To reach our most cherished and rea- 
sonable destiny as a commercial and civilized people we must 
have a sound, stable, pure, and plentiful currency. To find and 
draft such a system we need seek for nothing new or untried. 
Although the most important of all questions, the money ques- 
tion is not difficult. Any common mind can easily comprehend 
and understand it when stripped of the glamour and mystery 
sought to be thrown around it by the gamblers. 

The circulating medium of our industrial and commercial life 
must be pure, plentiful, and permanent. We must not subject 
it to the phlebotomy of the money gamblers, nor even to the un- 
certain supply of the costly money metals. Gold and silver coin 
must be continued: 

1. Out of respect to the traditions and usages of mankind for 
forty centuries; 

2. Because we have agreed to pay some billions of monetary 
obligations, which, per contract, are to be paid in coin of agiven 
weight and fineness; 

2. Because our country is the largest producer of the money 
metals in the world, and we should not demonetize and depreciate 
the value of our own products; and 

4, Because we can not discard them without industrial and 
financial ruin. 

Let me illustrate: By the laws of 1873-74 silver was demone- 
tized. That act created a disparity between the coin and bul- 
lion values of silver. It created and now perpetuates a rich 
field for the great speculators of the world. ‘Taking advantage 
of the disparity thus created, the British speculator goes into 
the London market, where he buys silver bullion at a discount. 
This is coined for him into East Indian rupees. The coin is 
more valuable than the bullion. With the new coin the specu- 
lator buys East Indian wheat and cotton for the European mar- 
kets in competition with American wheat and cotton. The 
British speculator can sell his eastern wheat and cotton at the 
same low price at which he bought them because of his profits 
on silver. And Americans must sell in those markets at the 
same low prices, or abandon the European markets for our two 
great staples of export. 

This explanation shows why American wheat and cotton rise 
and fall with silver bullion. It also proves that the cotton and 
wheat growing States have agreater direct interest inthe silver 
question than the silver States themselves. 

The same policy and the same sp-culations practiced in India 
in the han of wheat and cotton are practiced in the South 
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American silver-using countries in connection with wool, hides, 
anå the cheaper grades of grass-fed beef. This shows that not 
only the wheat and cotton growing States, but also the cattle 
aad wool wing States, are quite as much interested in the sil- 
ver question as are the silver-producing States. Restore the 
parity between the bullion and coin values of silver by free and 
unlimited co e of silver, and we raise the prices of our great 
agricultural staples in foreign markets at least 40 percent. 

It will thus be seen that this silver fight is comprehensive 
and one in which we are all deeply interested. Demonetization 
destroys our European markets for many of our leading com- 
modities of export. That is one aspect of the question. Then, 
besides that, it closes the American silver mines, shuts off our 
supply of metallic money, and destroys our great and increasin 
mountain market for agricultural products. The western thir 
of the American continent, rich in everything except agricul- 
ture, under normal conditions would be a better market for all 
agricultural products and for the producte of our great manu- 
facturing establishments than all the rest of the world. 

By the demonetization of silver this best side of the Republic 
is made a. desert. The mines are closed. Great and rich States 
are depopulated and changed into deserts. Their purchasing 
power is destroyed. Agriculture and manufactures are without 
a market, business is bankrupt, and laborers by the millions are 
changed into mendicants and tramps. We can not discard sil- 
ver money if we would. The subject is far reaching, and afflicts 
all men with unbearable evils except the Shylocks of London 
and their American allies, agents, and attorneys. 

In connection with this statement I call attention to a predic- 
tion made by the present Secretary of the Treasury, then a mem- 
ber of this haps It is not the first time in history when a 
prophet has become the willing agent of the evils which he op- 

sed and predicted. In 1878, discussing this silver question, 
Mtr. Carlisle said: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, the conspi which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race thanall the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 

ing on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress 9 
of society that must inevitably result from the permanent a tion of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we can not change the present ratio of 16 of silver 
to 1 of gold without great inconvenience and loss. It would in- 
volve the recoinage of our present stock of silver money now in 
the hands of the people. It would require a change of contract 
in connection with many millions of monetary obligations which 
are by their terms payable in coin of the standard weightof July 
14, 1870. On this subject the joint resolution of the two Houses 
of 1878, known as the Matthews resolution, reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the Houseof Representatives concurrring therein), That 
all the bonds of the United States issued under the said acts of Co 
hereinbefore recited are payable, princi and interest, at the optionof the 
Government of the United States, in silver dollars of the co of the 
United States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

A change of ratio or a Sree of the weight of the silver dol- 
lar creates a lawful excuse for the bondholders to refuse the silver 
dollar in coin payments, which they will use to their own ad- 
vantage. 

In this silver matter we are all, except Wall street, in the 
same boat, and must sink or swim together. Our only course is 
to rehabilitate the old silver dollar as it was prior to 1873, and 
to maintain the full and free coinage of both gold and silver as 
money metals at the present ratio of 16 tol. If the people are 
left alone, and the laws of supply and demand are permitted fair 
play, fha Pore of the metals, at that ratio, will be assured and 

tual. 
1 Spenker, both sides in this discussion admit that neither 
of the metals, nor both of them combined, are a satisfactory cur- 
rency for actual use in the channels of trade and business, Both 
sides propose 3 paper, either in the form of Treas- 
ury notes or notes. And in one of these forms we are 
expected to find that ‘‘sound and stable currency” which is to 
meet the necessities of the people. I now call the attention of 
the House to a discussion of these two forms of paper currency. 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTE. 

Mr. Speaker, money, strictly speaking, is not a material thing. 
It is a function created by law; and by law this function may be 
attached to any proper material. It is an office or function, as 
is the office of sheriff. A man naturally is not a sheriff or other 
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public officer, but when the office or legal function is attached 
to the man, he is then a public officer, and as such can do many 
things and perform many acts which he could not do or perform 
in his individual capacity. When the money function his been 
legally attached to a material thing, then that material thing 
becomes tangible money. In rude societies the money function 
may grow up by custom, and by common consent may become 
attached to a material thing. In this way cattle, copper, gold, 
silver, tobacco, and various articles of commerce have become 
tangible money by reason of their endowment by custom or law 
with the money function. The various commodities of commerce 
have never proven themselves entirely satisfactory money, be- 
cause of their unwieldiness and frequent scarcity. 

All things considered, no material seems so well adapted to 
practical business purposes as well-executed paper notes. The 
material is easy of procurement, reasonably durable, and easy to 
transport, count, and handle in large or small amounts. It is 
easy to conceal about the person, being small of bulk and light of 
weight; and, above all, whenexecuted in the highest style of art, 
it is the most difficult to counterfeit, perhaps, of all moneys. 
On this latter point, Mr. Alexander Del Mar, in hiscable work 
on The Science of Money, says: ) 

The silk-thread tinctive-fiber T, th 
colors, the highly artistic vignettes, 7 


signatures, and other mechanical safeguards of the modern note, ren- 
der it far more difficult to imitate than coin. * 


The importance of having a money above the arts of the coun- 
terfeiter is seen when we contemplate a few facts of history. All 
agree that money is valuable in Brapor Gen to limitation, and 
that an unlimited money must be ultimately a worthless money. 
A money that is easily counterfeited is practically an unlimited 
money. As examples in point, I mention the Continental cur- 
rency of the American Revolution and the assignats of France. 
Both were largely counterfeited by the British Government. In 
each case thecounterfeits are said to have far exceeded in amount 
the genuine notes when the point of worthlessness was reached. 

The issuing of money is an act of sovereignty, and as such 
ought not to be delegated toindividuals or tocorporations. All 
money should be issued by the sovereign power of the nation. 
When so issued it is in effect a check on society for value, and 
like all checks, it must b> redeemed. All money, whether 
metal or paper, must be redeemed. That is what money is for. 
It rests on the value that is behind it. But let us not be mis- 
taken; let us not be misled by terms. Swapping dollars is nore- 
demption. The first and primary redemption of money is re- 
ceivability by the issuing power. It must be receivable in the 
revenues of the issuing government. That is primal redemp- 
tion. A money so received in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has been and is uniformly good 1 This primal re- 
demption is like a man accepting his own checks in payment of 
dues to himself when he transacts business. 

But there is a-wider and more general redemption, which 
arises from the quality of legal tender. All perfect money is 
endowed with this necessary quality; and when so endowed all 
men advertise their eagerness to redeem such money with value. 
In effect, this is basing money—not on gold, not on silver, nor 
on any single commodity, but on all commodities. A money so 
based is precisely as good as the issuing government—no better, 
no worse. A money so based, though made of paper, never falls 
below gold while the issuing government remains intact and 
continues to collect and disburse revenues, 

This rule has no exceptions. A paper money so founded and 
redeemed is always preferred to gold. Intrinsic or commercial 
value in the material which is endowed with the monetary func- 
tion is not only unnecessary, butit should be further stated that 
such intrinsic value is a great and sometimes fatal objection to 
the money material. It givesthe owners of the valuable money 
material a monopoly of the money of the country. If gold alone 
is used as money, then the amount of money in a given country 
can not exceed the amount of gold available in that country; 
and the holders of gold, by making money scarce or plenty at 
will, become masters of the situation. ey occupy the posi- 


tion described by Mr. Garfield when he said: Whoever con- 


trols the volume of the currency is absolute master of all indus- 
try and commerce.” In the words of Senator Benton, speaking 
of the same dangerous class of men: “All property is at their 
mercy. 

Money has been defined as a ‘‘measure of value.” This is not 
strictly true. Values are measured by the combined judgments 
of the parties concerned, influenced by surrounding circumstances 
and conditions. In other words, values are measured with 
brains.” But money is a unit of account, and values are ex- 
pressed in the money units. In the United States the dollar is 
the unit of account, and valuesare expressed in dollars and frac- 
tions of a dollar. Values having been fixed by the combined 
judgments of the parties in interest, then itis the office of money 
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to settle the account between the parties as a medium of ex- 


change or means of payment. When I pay aman money for 
service I give him a general check on society for value. So far 
as I am concerned, he is paid, but in fact he not yet received 
anything which satisfies his ultimate wants. He only re- 
ceived a check on the general wealth of the country for what 
he desires. This check must be redeemed, and society is eager 
to redeem it with all the values of the country that are for sale. 
Hence the man to whom I paid the check is better paid than 
if I had given himsome form of value which he did not specially 
need. I had given him a horse ora cow, whenhe neededa suit 
of clothes, it would have been less satisfactory tohim than the 
money, though of the same or even greater value. Though 
money may be without intrinsic value in itself, and should be 
so, yet, when fairly treated by law, it stands for all values; and 
the holder of it hasa check or order on the entire country for 
his choice of all properly that is for sale, to the extent of the 
value mentioned in his check or order, and all men are eager to 
accept or redeem his check, and give him choice of the values 
in their possession. 

Money is a labor-saving machine. It is a bookkeeper and ac- 
countant, saving much time and expense whenit floats in proper 
volume. For this 3 se the material of money need not have 
value. If A owes B$10, and Bowes A $10, the accounts balance, 
the ies shake hands, and the transaction is ended. If Aowes 
B $10, B owes C $10, and C owes A $10, the parties, if brought 
together, may still see through the matter. The case is more 
complicated than before, yet the opporemity for cancellation 
exists. and the parties may shake ds, as before, without 
money payment. But suppose fifty men are involved. Then 
money must be used in some form, either to pay the entiredebts 
or to settle the balances. Each owes another $10, but all are 
not aware of the facts. Let the parties be together with no 
money in their pockets, but, looking on the ground, one of them 
finds a $10 note. He asks for a claimant or owner of the money, 
but finds none. He then paysa debt of $10 to his neighbor stand- 
ing near. Hisneighbor pays the money to another, to whom he is 
indebted. Deuk pan the order of the day until fifty debts 
have been paid, when money finally stops in the hands of the 
finder, who, owing no one present, puts the note in his pocket. I 
inquire, are those debts paid? Plainly they are. Butsuppose the 
holder of the money should drop it into the fire, and it should 
be consumed. Would that make any difference? Surely not. 
Whatever may become of that note, the debts are paid. But let 
us suppose thatthe holder of the bill, instead of dropping it into 
the fire, should carry it toa bank for deposit, and there find it 
to be a counterfeit. Now, are the debts paid? Let each reader 
decide for himself. Evidently it was a case of cancellation; and 
if the ies had known of the facts and relations of each to 
each, ey might have clasped hands and the debts would have 
been settled, canceled, or paid, without the use of money. 

Now, let us suppose that fifty men are present in a clearing 
house. The first man, A, hands his personal check to B, his 
creditor. (This is not final payment, as money is. A personal 
check may be called 8 conditional payment.) The sec- 
ond man, B, owes C $40. He hands to C a $10 check, received 
from A, and his own personal check for $30, And so the pay- 
ment continues until all are paid with these checks of conditional 
payment. Then comes cancellation and the payment of balances. 
in 5 it is found that checks do not balance and cancel 
ench other in full, as men do not owe each other the same 
amounts, but that there must be used in every clearing house 
some money of final payment; that is, money, or general checks 
on egg: by large, issued by the sovereign government or so- 
ciety in the concrete, which all are willing to accept as money 
of final payment. By the records of clearing-house business for 
long periods it is found that, on the average, the amount of 
money of final payment necessary to settle balances is about 5 
per cent of the business done. 

This is not much, but it is absolutely necessary to prevent 
bankruptcies. Ninety-five per cent of the business is done with 
individual checks and drafts, 5 per cent with money of final pay- 
ment. In view of these well-settled facts some flippant writers 
and speakers have taken the ground that all business may be 
done with individual checks and drafts, and that the volume of 
actual money cuts no figure. This is not correct. The 5 per 
cent of actual money is small, but it is absolutely necessary to 
prevent bankruptcies. The entire business is based on this 5 

r cent; and for every dollar of this money which may be with- 

awn from circulation $20 of business must stop. is shows 
the importance of watching closely the volume of money of final 
payment. Even a small contraction deranges business, causes 
bankruptcies, and reduces the volume of the business of the coun- 


ersknown 
By thesword 


twar 
purse. 


Toney isa war power. There are two 
among civilized nations—the sword and 


s meant that physical force which overcomes the enemy in the 
field. The purse is that power which equips, subsists, recruits, 
and pays the fleets and armies. Among savages there is much 
of the sword and little of the purse. As a rule, the purse power 
increases among nations as civilized methods are adopted, until 
ultimately most of the purposesof war may be attained with only 
a show of physicalforee. Money, as a wer power, need not have 
intrinsic value. It has been proven time and again that modern 
wars can not be prosecuted with intrinsic money as a support to 
the armies. 

I call attention to the following examples of money as a war 


power: 

_1, The history of the Republic of Venice is a history of con- 
tinual war on land and sea. The Republic of Venice was the 
great commercial nation of the earth for centuries, and its mar- 
itime wars were necessary for the protection of itsextended com- 
merce in every quarter of the known world. In the year 117} in- 
trinsic money utterly failed to meet the monetary requirements 
of the republic, and a book credit or inscription money was 
adopted. This inscription money had no material value what- 
ever. It was not redeemable in coin or bullion, and there was 
no pretense thatit would be so redeemed; but it was receivable 
in the revenuesof the Government, and legal tender for all debts. 
The legal-tender quality, in the language of Dr. Franklin, was 
greater advantage” than coin redemption. For six hundred 
years that paper-credit money ruled 20 per cent above coin. Dur- 
ing all that time there was not a money panic in the country. 
Venice became and remained the center of commerce and the 
clearing house of the world. There is not aline on record that 
any citizen of Venice was dissatisfied with their financial sys- 
tem. This is the longest and most satisfactory continuous finan- 
cial experiment recorded in history, and it proves very conclu- 
sively the superiority of functional, or fiat money, over intrinsic 
money in times of war. 

2. At the beginning of the American Revolution coin, or in- 
trinsic money, failed to materialize. It was not to be had. it 
was an utter failure. Our fathers had no resources but paper. 
They had no government capable of issuing a proper money of 
any sort, but they did the best they could. They could print 
paper and call it money, but they could not receive it in the 
revenues òf the Government, because the old Confederacy did not 
collect revenues, They could not endow it with the quality of 
legal tender, because the old Confederacy was not a sovereign 
government, They could not even make it redeemable in coin, 
as there was no coin to be had. Coin is always absent when 
most needed. But the patriot fathers had wit as well as patriot- 
ism, and they issued the best money they could. It was rudely 
executed and easily counterfeited, hence in practice must be un- 
limited in amount. People were expected to take itas a matter 
of patriotism. This was the only foundation of that Continental 
money; yet for five years it met the requirements of the coun- 
try, and Mr. Albert Gallatin afterwards spoke of it as follows: 

The paper money carried the United States through the most arduous 
and perilous s of the war, and, though operating asa most unequal tax. 
it can not be that it saved the country. 

If the American Colonies had depended on coin money as a 
war power they would have remained subject to the tyranny of 
i . American liberty would never have been born. 

3. In the year 1797 money of intrinsic value failed in England. 
The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, and the nation was 
on the verge of ruin. A paper money not redeemable in coin 
was adopted, which met every monetary 5 twenty- 
five years, through all the terrible trials of the wars of Napo- 
leon. It carried the country triumphantly through every crisis, 
conferring on the empire a prosperity and glory unequaled in 


ancient or modern times. On this subject Sir Archi Alison 
says: 
It is in these moments of public and private suffering that the cir- 


pa 
culation steps in to sustain public and private credit during the 5 
when national indust: aly 


precious metals from But for its empire would 
certainly have been destroyed. » Had bank notes been rendered 
scarce when gold disa; the nation and all its t classes would 


peared, rading 
tave been bankrupted, and we should long since have been a province of 


4. In the year 1813, during the wars of Napoleon, gold utterly 
failed to meet the needs of the allied armies on the Continent 
of Europe. England, Russia, and Prussia issued a joint paper 
money, which supported the armies, broke the power of Na 
leon, and saved the Continent. The late Judge Martin, in 
work on The Money of Nations, says: 

It met the emergency as coin could not. 

Mr. Alison says: 


Kamchatka to the Rhine, and brought the war to 
asu issu Without this paper money the vast armaments 
of the allies would have been dissolved for want of funds for their support. 


5. During the war of the rebellion, when gold left the field, 
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there were three kinds of nonmetallie war money, which stood 
the shock of arms to the end. The revolutionary government 
of the South issued the best paper possible for such a 8 
ment. It was * good as the issuing power no better, 
no worse. It was a brave money—far better than cowardly 
metal. It staid with the armies, and fought with them to the 

itter end, and went down with them on the field of battle. 

hat paper money of the South was rudely executed and easily 
counterfeited. This, of course, made it practically impossible 
to limit the volume in circulation; and, as y stated, an 
unlimited money is a worthless money. 

Money is valuable in proportion to limitation. If itis possible, 
the counterfeiters will inflate the money to the point of worth- 
lessness, as in the case of our Continental currency and the 
French assignats. In the North there were two sorts of paper 
money. The first sixty millions were receivable in the revenues 
of the Government the same as coin, and legal tender for all 
debts. That money was preferred to coin during the war, and 
as long as it circulated. Another class of paper money issued 
during the war, known as greenbacks, was not receivable for 
duties on imports nor for interest on the public debt. It was 
like any other useful machine with a number of important bolts 
left out. It went below par as com with coin, or as com- 
pared with paper without these legal disabilities. It sometimes 
went below 50 cents on the dollar because of its legal disabilities, 
and fromno othercause. Yetsuchasit was,allthe Shylocks and 
the armies of the South were beaten by it at one and the same 
time. All agree thatthe greenback saved the life of the nation. 
With gold only, the armies would have been paralyzed. and an- 
archy would have prevailed. It would have been a contest of 
swords after the manner of savages, with little union or adhesion 
on either side. 

Money is the instrument of association. Without money there 
is no cohesion, and disintegration must ensue. A perfect money 
gu remain at its post in times of danger. Gold money will not 

o this. 9 

Mr. S r, I have shown that gold is not a sound and 
stable curreney.” I have shown that silver is less fickle and far 
safer than gold. I haveshown that bimetallism is a better basis 
for “a sound and stable currency” than either gold or silver 
alone, and, finally, I havo shown yowa still safer, sounder, and 
more stable money system, not based on gold alone, or silver 
alone, or even on gold and silver combined, but on all commodi- 
ties of commerce. Money does not depend on the value of the 
monetary material, but on the value that is behind it—a value 
always plentiful and ready for redemption purposes, not in the 
hands of unwilling Secretaries, nor in the vaults of banks of 
doubtful solvency, but in the hands of the people themselves, 
anxious and des 5 to redeem all lawful money with 
all the values of the ble commodities of this eo nation. 
Such a money, founded on all commodities, is like a pyramid 
standing on its base, instead of on an apex com of a single, 
scarce,and dear commodity, subject to theft, and to all the fic 
and wily devices of the gold gamblers. Such a money is pre- 
cisely as good as the issuing government, no better—no worse. 
Such a money will stand by the people in times of peace and 

rosperity, and will fight for the government in time of war.. 
id will not do this. While the Roman people used a num- 
erary money printed on copper, without intrinsic value, they 
n their liberties, and Rome was a republic. When 
they adopted intrinsic money, of shrinking volume, the repub- 
lic gave place to the empire, and the nation entered the thick- 
ening shadows of its decadence. 

A nonlegal paper based oncoin is never reliable, but is always 
subject to discount or failure when the strain comes. Between 
the years 1812 and 1860 the United States Government author- 
ized twenty issues of Treasury notes, receivable in the revenues 
of the Government, but not otherwise a legal tender. Those 
Treasury notes were uniformly preferred tocoin. During those 
same years (from 1812 to 1860) numerous experiments were made 
with nonlegal coin-basis bank paper, with an average of fail- 
ures about once in seven to ten years. In 1860 the failure of ee 
basis paper was universal and complete. Gold itself left the field, 
and 8 Treasury notes were necessary to meet the crisis 
and save the country. 

The Treasury notes, receivable in the revenues, was the favor- 
ite money of the early leaders of your party, Mr. Speaker, and 
all I have said or s say on this branch of the subject was for- 
mery goon Democraticdoctrine. I am notpropesing a new and 
untried scheme. 

In the years 1837-38 John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, dis- 
cussed this matter of government paper very fully in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Calhoun said: 


I now undertake to affirm ly, and without the least fear that I 
can be answered, what heretofore I have but a issued 
by government, with asimple promise to receive in all dues, Its credi- 


tors to take itor gold and silver, at their option, would. to the extent to which 
it would circulate, forma perfect paper circulation. which could not be abused 
by the Government, that would be as steady and uniform in value as the 
metals themselves. I shall not go into the discussion now, but on a suitable 
occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered. 


* * * * 0 * * 
We are told there is no instance of a government paper that did not de- 
preciate. In reply Laffirm that there is none, the form that I pro- 


pose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of 
a government had anything like a fair trial it has succeeded. 


= = 9 e 8 s $ 

It may throw some light on this subject to state that North Carolina, just 
after the Revolution, issued a large amount of paper, which was made re- 
ceivable in dues to her; it was also made a le tender, but which, of 
course, was not made obligatory after the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Alarge amount—say between four and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars—remained in circulation after that period, and continued to circulate 
for more than twenty xears at par with gold and silver during the whole time, 
with no other advantage than being received in the revenues of the State, 
which was much less than $100,000 per snnum.— Money of Nations, pages 64, 65. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer no new experiment. This subject is too 
important for the permission of ar Neos New experiments 
are hazardous. They may fail. Old experiments which have 
uniformly failed are criminal. Gold-basis pap=r is an old exper- 
iment which always fails when the strain comes. Government 
paper, legal tender and receivable in the revenues, is an old and 
well-tested system. It is preferred to coin, and never fails while 
the issuing government stands. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker in Buffalo, N. V., in time of the 
war, chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in 1861, 
1862, and 1863, and known in financial history as ‘The Father of 
the Greenback,” has discussed commodity redemption of money 
as follows: 

Every time a hundred-dollar bill passes from one person to another, it is 
a practical redemption of it by the person who takes it. Every time a mer- 
chant at Chicago pays to a farmer in national currency for a carload of 
wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems such national currency, not in 
greenbacks, nor In gold. but in a commodity better than either, namely, 
wheat, a staple article useful to all. Soevery merchant in New York that 
sells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it in currency, redeems 
such currency, not in the way that redeem it, but in cotton goods, 
which is far better, because it performs the true functions of money by facili- 
tating the legitimate sale of commodities. So every time that a merchant 
or manufacturer pays his internal revenue tax to the United States collector 
in national currency, the Government redeems such currency by receiviug 
and discharging such tax. So every mechanic or laborer that receives na- 
tional currency for his services, redeems such currency by the labor per- 
formed. So it will be seen that just so long as the national currency is 
practically redeemed every day in its passage from hand to hand in the = 
ment of commodities and services, and in the ramified operations of 
and business both with the Government and gr tts whose operations t 

tes, there is not the slightest ty for to the 
expensive and risky operation of assor and sending it home forredemp- 
tion.—Spaulding’s History, Appendix, page 10. 

Mr. Speaker, we all favor a sound and stable currency,” and 
believe that the life of the nation depends on the creation and 
maintenance of such a circulating medium, Now, sir, in the 
light of the facts of 3 and uniform human experience, I 
propose such a curreney. I propose a currency of gold and sil- 
ver coin, of the standard weight of July 14, 1870,“ said coin to 
be supplemented by United States Treasury notes, all to be 
coined and issued by the General Government, and made legal 
tender for all debts and taxes. That, sir, is a simple, sound 
and stable currency,” old and well tried, and when submitted to 
the severest tests it has uniformly proven successful. We must 
retain the coins of gold and silver, because they are necessary 
to pay all monetary obligations which call for coin. These 
should be supplemented with Treasury notes, because of the 
convenience of paper, and because the coins can not be relied on 
to furnish the proper volume of currency needed by a p: erous 
and growing nation. ‘‘A sound and stable currency,” like the 
one I propose, would not require the services of the extra ses- 
sion” doctor to restore confidence.” 

With such a system in operation, our finances would cease to 
be as now—a mere“ confidence game,” set up by the Wall street 
gamblers to entangle and rob the people. Men would do busi- 
ness with money instead of confidenee—commerce would become 
more of a certainty and less a game of chanee. 

The supplemental paper herein advocated is neeessary to in- 
sure the prosperous employment of the people. The full em- 
ployment of labor, the encouragement of enterprise, and the 
prosperity of industry, trade, and commerce depend very largely 
on what are known as time contracts. These in their turn de- 
pend for their success on a steady money market; otherwise 
trade and industry become games of chance, in which timid eap- 
ital will not venture—the result being that labor is not given 
profitable employment. 

The merchant. who buys goods on time makes a time contraet. 
If the money volume declines and prices fall, his profits are re- 
duced or cut off entirely. ‘The farmer who plants a field of corn 


enters into a time contract, investing labor and capital. If 
prices. are falling through curreney contraetion, his ex 

ter than the market value of the oop when 
estock-raiser invests his money in a herd of young 


may prove 
grown. If 
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animals, which require one, two, or three years to fit them for 
market, he incurs extra hazard in his enterprise, unless he is 
sure that the country has a sound and stable currency,” which 
will endure until the day of sale. The manufacturer who in- 
vests his money in any industry does so with greater confidence 
and certainty if he can depend on a safe, full, and even flow of 
money, insuring reasonable and stable prices. 

If the enterprises I have named are safely pursued and rea- 
sonably profitable, wage laborers are usually employed and well 
paid. But, if these enterprises are rendered unprofitable or 
extra hazardous, by reason of an unstuble money volume and 
declining prices, they must cease, and labor must remain unem- 


loyed. 
z 8 all history proves, from the days of the Roman Augustus 
to the present time, that metallic money alone can not maintain 
full and equal prices in a great and growing nation. The ex- 
riment was tried by the Romans. It failed and the Empire 
ell. As the gold and silver mines of Greece and Spain fated in 
8 prices in Rome fell, lower and lower. Every in- 
ustrial enterprise was a failure, laborers were out of work and 
starving; turbulence and rapine, the strong preying upon the 
weak, became the only means of life. Society became disinte- 
grated. Thepopulation of Europe fell off one-half, and the suffer- 
ing of mankind was greater than the imagination of man can con- 
ceive. It is not possible for a great and growing nation to de- 
pend with certainty on the irregular and declining productions 
of the gold and silver mines of the world for“ a sound and stable 
currency,” which shall maintain a full and even flow of prices, 
Sunpet only to the supply and demand of commodities. A me- 
talliccurrency, for the sake of argument, may be reckoned sound, 
but if it can not prevent the perpetual decline of prices it can 
not be rightfully considered stable. However sound the timbers 
of a ship may be, if in a sinking condition, inevitably carryin 
down with it all on board, it can not be called a safe or“ stable” 
vessel. 

For twenty years the financiers of this country have been seek- 
ing a gold basis. During these same years we have had declin- 
ing prices. In spite of the indomitable energy and industry of 
our people, business has not grown in proportion to the increase 
of population. The New York clearing house shows more busi- 
ness in 1869 than in 1892; more in 1881 than in any year since. 
Bankruptcies and debts have increased, and at this moment men 
in financial circles are in distress, crying out for help. The 
Secretary, in imitation of his Republican 5 in his 
monthly reports, tries to cover up the fact of shrinking money, 
and in so doing deceives the unsuspecting; but among intelli- 
gent men he is covering himself with infamy. A recent dis- 
patch says: 

A.R. Chisholm & Co., bankers, New York, state in their 
bank circular dated May 29, 1893: 


We quote that Right Hon. Mr. Lidderdale, of the Bank of England, agrees 
with our views, so often expressed during the past ten years in our market 
letters, that this country needs more legal terders. nee, a stationary 
country, has #40 per capita. The Director of the Mint places the per capita 
in the States at E but two hundred millions of gold have disappeared and 
no estimate is made of the loss of paper and coin during the past ıweniy- 
five years. It is known that silver wears out and is renewed once in thirty 
Fears. Weclaim that, deducting amounts in the United States Treasury 

and banks held as reserve and losses in paper currency and coins, gold ex- 
ports and hoardings, this country is down to the actual famine circulation 
of less than $6 per capita, counting our population at sixty-five millions. 


This statement corroborates the estimates of the late Senator 
Plumb, who was president of a national bank; and Mr. N. A. Dun- 
ning, statistician, in Washington, D. C., and others. And on no 
other ground can the present financial distresses be accounted 
for. It is a money famine and nothing else.” Gold can not be 
relied on to furnish ‘‘ a sound and stable currency.” Both the 
metals together can not do it, the ‘‘eminent financiers ” of New 
York to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, the only hope for the industrial and commercial 

rosperity of this country is a full and even flow of legal-tender 
8 notes, to supplement and to take the place of the coins 
when the money metals are drawn off to other countries through 
adverse balances of trade. 

No Democrat should object to the legal-tender Treasury note. 
That was the money of Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun, and of 
the long line of Democratic statesmen from 1812 to 1860. Dur- 
ing those years of Democratic ascendency twenty issues of Treas- 
ury notes were authorized and sent out. They were receivable 
in the revenuesof the Government, and were uniformly preferred 
to coin. In 1846,in the heart of Mexico, the United States 
Treasury note was valued at 6 per cent above coin. For fifty 
years this Democratic paper money was deemed good money (as 
good as coin, or next to coin) by all good Democrats. On various 
and sundry occasions it has saved the Government from diffi- 
culties Anu ponaiag bankruptcy when coin failed. In the sixties, 
though ly treated by law, it saved this great nation from 
disintegration. And, at this moment the United States legal- 


tender Treasury note, if used to supplement the coins and main- 
tain prices, will prove a sure means of financial, commercial, and 
industrial salvation. This is the doctrine of the inexorable 
laws of finance and trade,” which cin not be defied with ampan- 

ese 


ity. No political party can long stand in opposition to t 
3 Even the gold gamblers of Wall 1 not long resist 
em. 

The American people are kindly, good-natured, and long suf- 
fering. In the language of the great Jefferson, they are not dis- 
posed to right their wrongs as long as their wrongs are suffer- 
able. But, sir, with all due respect toward those who differ, 
candor compels the statement that with twenty to thirty bil- 
lions of monetary obligations hanging over their heads in 
various forms, largely resting as mortgages on their homes, the 
people of these United States will never submit to perpetual de- 
cline in the prices of the products which they must sell for 
money to pay debts. Such decline now in progress must con- 
tinue if the vain effort to reach and maintaina single gold stand- 
ard is persisted in. In Europe, with half the able-bodied men 
under arms to coerce the others, the attempt may be feasible, but 
in a great and free Republic, unaccustomed to p — coercion, 
with the ballot box in reach, the single gold stan ean hardly 
be reckoned as a permanent possibility. 

This money question may be made very plain by a simple 


statement of an arithmetical example. Thus: 
Divisor, Dividend, Quotient, 
Commodities) volume of money (prices. 


The people and their commodities are the divisor in the prob- 
lem which we are eee | in this country. The volume of money 
afloat is the dividend. The quotient is the genera average of 
the prices of property. The divisor is continually increasing, 
through the increase of population and the energy and enterprise 
of our people. The dividend decreases shea the various de- 
vic:s of the gamblers in cornering and suppressing money. Is 
it any wonder that the quotient is less and less from ony to day, 
in the form of declining prices? There is but one practical rem- 
edy, namely, add money to the circulation as the people and 
their transictions increase. Increase the dividend as the di- 
visor increases, that the quotient may remain the same. This 
can only be done by supplementing the coins with legal-tender 
Treasury notes. 

THE BANK-NOTE SYSTEM. 


Mr. Speaker, the gold men, as I understand them, do notclaim 
that gold shall be the only circulating medium in the hands of 
the people, but that it should be the basis of a bank-paper sys- 
tem redeemable in gold. In other words, they desire to supple- 
ment the gold coin with bank paper, and for this purpose very 
generally favor the present national banking 5 preference 
to the old Democratic Treasury-note system, which I have been 
discussing and advocating. Let me call the attention of the 
House to this gold-basis ee system known as the national 
bankingsystem. And, first, I desire to say that President Cleve- 
land has wisely and earnestly warned his party and the country 

inst the evilsof * ternalism.” In his inaugural address last 

arch Mr. Cleveland said: f 


Closely related to the exaggeratd confidence in our country's greatness 
which tends toa disregard of the rules of national safety, another danger 
confronts us not less serious. I refer to the prevaleuce of a pagans dispo- 
sition to expect from the operation of the Government especial and direct 
individual advantages. 

The verdict of our voters, which condemned the injustice of maintaining 
protection for protection’s sake, enjoins upon the ple's servants the duty 
of exposing and destroying the brood of kindred evils which are the un- 
wholesome progeny of paternalism. This is the bane of republican institu- 
tions and the constant peril of our government by the people. It degrades 
to the purposes of wily craftthe plan of rule our fathers established and be- 
queathed to usas an object of ourlove and veneration. It perverts the 
triotic sentiments of our countrymen, and tempts them to pitiful calcula- 
tion of the sordid gain to be derived from their Government's maintenance. 
It undermines the self-reliance of our ple, and substitutes in its place 
dependence upon governmental favoritism. It stifles the spirit of true 
Americanism and stupifies every ennobling trait of American citizenship. 

The lessons of a ought to be unlearned and the better lesson 
taught, that while the people should patriotically and cheerfully ma teat 
their Government, its functions do not include the support of the people. 


The above sentiments, fully and fairly interpreted and ener- 
getically enforced, would place Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
alongside of the administration of President Jackson, and in- 
augurate a policy which formerly embalmed in the hearts of the 
American people a love for Democratic principles, and which 
gave to that ae national victories in seven political cam- 
paigns prior to 1860. . 

That condemnation of protection,“ which means the taxing 
of one man or class of men for the benefit of another, is just 
and timely. But, sir, I am of the opinion that, in full justice 
to our people, it should have a wider meaning than a mere refer- 
ence to the tariff. The wildest tariff protectionist seldom asks 
for a protection of more than 100 per cent. To ask for 200, 300, 


or per cent protection, and for freedom from local taxation 
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besides, on the bulk of the investment would excite derision and 
special condemnation. That being so, I desire to call atten tion 
to one particularly favored calling in this country, which is the 
aed pet of the Government—a business devoted almost en- 

ely itiful calculation of the sordid gain to be derived 
from their Government’s maintenance.” 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the national banking system. The 
investment of capital in United States bonds is considered a good 
and safe one; so much so that competition for their ownership 
has carried them to a premium. hen these bonds have been 
purchased by a banking corporation, they are used as security 
for currency to the amount of 90 ie cent of their face value. 
In doing this the owner of the bonds does not sacrifice any part 
of his interest income fromthe bonds. His semiannual interest 
is regularly anticipated and paid to him in gold, usually one year 
in advance. The currency advanced to the corporation costs 
the corporation 1 per cent per annum as an offset for the cost of 
printing the notes, for renewing them as they become mutilated, 
and in lieu of all other taxes.” That is the entire cost of the 
notes to the corporation. The banks are authorized to loan the 
currency at the legal rates of the respective States in which the 
banks are located. These rates vary from, say, 6 to 12 per cent 
por annum, compounded every thirty to ninety aaye. e pon 

y compounding will partly or wholly balance the idlenessof the 
lawful reserves required under the law. So, then, the net result 
of the operation is approximately this: 

The currency which the Government furnishes to the banks 
costs them 1 per cent per annum. They loan it at six to twelve 
times that rate, through favor of the Government. This is a 
practical protection to the important monopoly of furnishing 
currency to the people at from 600 to 1,200 per cent. 

No man in any legitimate business has such an enormous “‘rob- 
ber tariff” protection as that! It can scarcely be doubted that 
such paternalism ‘‘degrades to the purposes of wily craft the 
plan of rule our fathers established and ueathed to us as an 
object of our love and veneration.” 

This important matter can not be viewed too carefully from 
every standpoint. Suppose that, under the laws as they now 
exist, five men shall become organized into a corporation for busi- 
ness purposes. They unite their funds and purchase $50,000 of 
United States bonds with the intention of borrowing money from 
the United States Government at 1 per cent per annum, on 
twenty years’ time. Their agent proceeds to Washington, and 
having found the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
following dialogue might naturally occur: 

Agent: “You have money to loan, I believe, Mr. Secretary, 
on United States bonds at 1 per cent per annum?” 

Secre : Plenty of it. How much do you want?” 

Agent: I have $50,000 in Government bonds which I desire to 
deposit as security for a loan of $45,000 in currency to be used 
by our corporation in opening and operating itsf: lands.” 

Secretary: ‘Stop! Stop! You need say no more. This Gov- 
ernment has no money to loan for farming purposes. That 
would be ‘paternalism,’ such as President Cleveland condemns 
in his inaugural address.” 

Agent: I am surprised, Mr. Secretary, that Ican not borrow 
money for agricultural pur ; but, since the lands our corpo- 
ration owns are underlaid with valuable mineral deposits, if I 
may be allowed to use the money for the purpose of opening and 
working our mines it will answer our p se quite as well.” 

Secretary: ‘‘ You can not, sir. The Government has no money 
to loan for mining purposes.” 

Agent: Can we have this 1 per cent money, then, for the 

urpose of operating the plant in which our ores will be refined 
by the use of coal from our mines? If not, by your leave, we 
will take the loan for the purpose of building a steamerin which 
7 transfer the products of our mines and farms to distant mag- 
ets. 

3 ‘You can not have the money for any such pee 
poses. A law authorizing such loans as you mention would be 
one of those class laws, the unwholesome progeny of paternal- 
ism”? which is ‘the bane of Republican institutions.’ e doc- 
trines of paternalism, which you seem to have imbibed, ‘ought 
to be unlearned, and the better lesson taught, that while the 
people should patriotically and cheerfully support their govern- 
men, its functions do not include the support of the people.’” 

Agent: “Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your kind advice. I 
know that I and my people are not very wise, but by keeping 
ourselves in a receptive frame of mind, we may learnsomething. 
Perhaps I may venture to assert that just now I am learning 
very fast. The information you have just imparted gives me a 
wonderful insight into the philosophy of government. The 


members of our corporation knew of an instance wherein a cer- 
tain banking corporation was granted a loan of $45,000 in cur- 
rency for twenty years, at 1 per cent per annum, on deposit øf $50,- 
000 in United States bonds as security, and we innocently sup- 


posed that our corporation, for the same security, would be 


granted an aon sum to be used in industrial pursuits which 
will give emp oyment to labor and develop the resources of the 
country. 

Secretary: That is entirely adifferent matter, sir. For bank- 
ing purposes you can have all the money you desire (up to 90 
per cent of the bonds you deposit) at 1 per cent per annum, on 
twenty years’ time. I will pay you gold interest on the face 
value of your bonds, while they are on deposit, one year in ad- 
vance, exempt your currency from. all State or local taxation, 
and renew your currency when old bills become mutilated, with- 
out extra charge. Your bonds are already exempt from all taxa- 
tion. Your currency, which costs you 1 per cent here, can be 
loaned in most of the Western States at 10 per cent, compounded 
from four to twelve times per annum. Your taxes will be light, 
and the profits on the cost of your currency will be approxi- 
mately ten dollars to one; or, a protection of about 1,000 per 
cent. No business in this country is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment such profits as banking.” 

Agent: ‘Again, Mr. Secretary, I thank you. But is there 
no paternalism about this?” 

Secretary: ‘‘ You will get all needed information regarding 
details of the loan from the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
will, in due time, forward you the money. I will be much 
1 to see you at any time you are in Washington. Good day, 
Sir.“ 

Mr. Speaker, do you see any ‘‘ paternalism” in the national 
banking system? you see in it any ‘‘ bane of republican in- 
stitutions, and constant peril of our Government?” Do you see 
anything in it which ‘‘undermines the self-reliance of our peo- 

le, and substitutes in its place dependence upon governmental 
voritism?“ 

I ask these questions with the greater freedom because prom- 
inent Democrats, in times past, have had decided opinions on this 
banking question and have freely recorded them, although these 
institutions in their day were less powerful and far less danger- 
ous than the banking system and institutions of the present. 

Thomas Jefferson, the first great Democrat in this country, 
expressed himself on various occasions substantially as follows: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
to whom it belongs. 
The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and restored to 


4 sty belle 45 55 banking establishments dangerous than 
cerely eve eg! ents are more 
standing armies. 


I am not among those who fear the people, They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independence 
we must notlet ourrulers load us with parpetant debt. 

Put down the banks and if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war against her most pow enemy without ever knowing the 
Want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her citizens, 
without bea: hard on the resources of the people or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 


The first real contest with the bank power occurred under the 
administration of President Jackson, who in one of his messages 
described the case as follows: 


It being thus established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the 
United States was converted into a permanent electioneering engine, it a 
8 to me that the path of duty which the executive de; ent of the 

vernment ought to pursue was not doubtful. As by the terms of the 
bank charter no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the 
deposits, it seemed to me that this authority ought to be at once exerted to 
deprive that great corporation of the support and countenance of the Goy- 
ernment in such a use of its funds and such exertion of its power. In this 
poras of the case the question is distinctly presented, whether the people of 
he United States are to govern through presentatives chosen by their 
unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a at corporation 
are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment and control their de- 
cisions. Itmust now be determined whether the bank is to haveits candi- 
dates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the lowest, or whether 
candidates on both sides shall be brought forward, as heretofore, and sup- 
ported by the usual means, 


Thomas H. Benton, in the United States Senate, declared him- 
self as follows: 


The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe when 
the national currency is at the willofacompany. The Government can un- 
dertake no great enterprise, neither war nor peace, without the consent and 
coöperation of that company: it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the action of that company—its friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that company 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money 
system goon regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the 
interest or policy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
a power. The temptation is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put up 
as pus down prices tomake and break fortunes; to bring the whole com- 
munity upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux 
of paper. All property is at their mercy. The price of real estate, of ev 

‘owing crop, of every staple article in the market, is at their comman 

tocks are their playthings—their gambling theater, on which they gamble 
daily with as little secrecy and as little moralty and far more mischief to 
fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


The sad experiences of the country in its struggle with the 
bank power in the earlier days of the Republic, and the bold and 
patriotic teachings of the great Democrats of those times, in- 
stilled into our people a just and prudent jealousy toward the 


banks, which usually insured the success of the Democraticparty 
at the national elections. President Jackson be his memor- 
able contest with the bank power d his t term. His 
second election was on the bank issue. signal and glorious 
victory showed that the peopl were with him. He d 
his fight that a national is unconstitutional and dangerous 
to Sarasin And atthe polls the people declared that Jackson was 
right. 
artin Van Buren was elected in 1836, because it was under- 

stood that on this bank question he would walk in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor.” Seven times: the people 
voted on this bank question, with the expressed or 1 un- 
derstanding that the Democratic party was in deadly hostility 
to the existence of a national bank, and was opposed to the mix- 
ing of the Government money with the funds of banking insti- 
tutions. Five times at those seven elections the people elected 
the Democratic ticket on the antibank platform. In 1860 and 
since that time, the Democratic platforms have expressed no 
hostility tonational banks. Since 1860, the Democrats have been 
beaten seven times in nine. And a newantibank is orgun- 
izing and coming to the front to renew the fight of the old Demo- 
crats on the money question. 

To show the form and nature of the contests in the national 
elections referred to, I quote from the Democratic platforms of 
1852 and 1856, the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That s has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of n to the best interests of the 
country, dangerous to our republican titutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of thecountry within thecontrol 
ofa concentrated money power, and that above the laws and will of the 

ple; and that the result of Democratic legislation in this aud all other 

al measures upon which issues have been made between the two 
political parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 
men of al) parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur- 


Resolved, That- the ration of the moneys of the Government from 
institutions is Indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, that was the emblazonry on the proud and vic» 
torious banner of the ancient Democracy hoisted by the immor- 
tal Jackson at the close of the most memorable political contest 
inour History. Through seven Presidential campaigns it was 
carried aloft to almost certain victory, winning the day by the 
approval of the people five times in seven. All this, the ancient 
leaders of your party and their followers did, with that hydra, 
chattel slavery, gnawing at their vitals, and on their 9 
that pile of tigers—the moneyed institutions of the East. 

Spe. of Jackson's vietory over the national bank and its 
branches, Senator Benton said: 

She is not dead; but holding her capital and stockholders together under a 
State charter, she has taken a position to watch events and to profit by them. 
The royal tiger has gone into the jungle; and, crouched on his belly, 
awaits the favorable moment of emerging from his covert and springing 
the body of the unsuspicious traveler. 

During the late war, when this country wasin a death struggle 
to avert dismemberment, and while the minds of the ple 
were intensely occupied with that contest, the “favorable mo- 
ment” came; and for thirty years the progeny of that royal 
tiger,” in the form of 3,000 whelps, have had this great nation 
by the throat, fattening on its. lifeblood. All the experiences 
and teachings of the ancient Democracy on this subject have 
been ignored and forgotten. Millions and millions of public 
moneys have been placed in the banks without interest, to be 
handled and loaned by them at a profit. from the people's earn- 
ings. Hundreds of millions of dollars of national currency have 
been furnished the banks at mere cost of printing, by means of 
which they have fattaned from the labor and business of the 
country. Bankers and bank presidents, and bank stockholders 
have occupied the highest positions in the Government; and so 
haughty and powerful have they become, that they now mike 
money plentiful or scarce at will, as described by Senator Ben- 
ton. e Government itself ceases to be independent and every 
man's fortune and property is in their hands. They can make 
‘a special session of Congress necessary at any moment they 


ense, 
The President of the United States must not only obey theirin- 
ee minane but he must do itin haste. If the ks say 
a special session in September is too late, it must be in August, 
then the Chief Magistrate of this Republic, cap in hand, calls 
the session im August. 

But why should Congress meet at all? Have not these, our 
masters, long ago published that— 


The machinery is now furnished by whith, in any emergency, the fnan- 
cial ns ofthe East can act together on w le day’s notice, with 
pare eee that no act ot Congress can overcome their decisions.—New York 

Of course it is in the interest of temporary peacefor Con s 
to enact the present will of the banks into law, but it is seldom 
long until new demands are made. In case Con should 


he 
on 


prove refractory and should desire to enact laws in the interest 
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of the people, the banks usually coerce compliance with their 
wishes, 


Mr. Speaker, should it be claimed that our present highly pro- 
tected banking system is unlike the old national bank of Nicho- 
las Biddle fame, and hence is harmless, I ask attention to the 
testimony of some of our later statesmen on the subject. Hon. 
D. W. VOORHEES, United States Senator from Indiana, and alead- 
ing Democrat of the nation, on June.19, 1892, said: 


A brief glance atthe conduct of the banks during the last year and a halt 
= rat 12 — can indulge in at this time, but it is sufficient to 40 the truth 

In the 2 g days of the last Congress and of the last Administration the 
banks precipitated an issue upon the people which ought not to be fo: tem 
on an ot on like this; an issue so full of danger to constitutional liberty 
that it — — to be faithfully remembered now that they are asking a new 


and indetinite lease of power. 
It is now 2 years ago that this Government first ed in building 
up, fostering, encouraging the present vast and ove owing system 


ofnational banking. 

No favor ever demanded by the banks has ever been withheld, no privilege 
denied. until now they constitute the most powerful m ed corporations 
on the face of the globe. Co has heretofore on nearly all occasions 
abdicated its powers under the Constitution over the finances of the ban 
except when called upon to legislate in their favor. They have demand 
the violation of legislative contracts with the people, and the demand has 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the people’s burdens have been 
increased a thousand fold beyond right and justice. They have demanded 
the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus 
leaving the to pay the taxes of the rich. They have been fortified in 
their str olds of moneyed caste and ee by double lines of unjust 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them 
from the correcting hand of popular indignation, until now, deeming them- 
selves impregnable, they bully and defy Government. 

* * 0 s * 0 

Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volume ot the currency and, 
consequently, over all values conceded to the banks, together with ample 
machinery by which in an emergency they can defy the passage of any act 
of Congress, what is left to the Government except an abject submission? 
This Government.could not, to-morrow, go to war in defense of its flag, its 
honor, or its existence without first asking permission to do so of the great 
financial corporations of the Neste tH If there was an invading force on our 
soll this hour, Congress could nos with —.— or show of success declare war 

l it without first supplicating co ly and unpatriotic capital, en- 

pag in banking, not to contract the currency, withhold financial aid, and 

eave the country to starve. In fact, there is no measure of Govern- 

5 — mb 1 in peaceor in war, which is not wholly depending on the pleasure 
e 

This Government is at the mercy of its own creatures. It has begotten 
and pampered a system which is now its master. The people have been be- 
en fe into the clutches of a financial despotism which scornsresponsibility 
and defies lawful restraint. * + è 

The methods adopted by our ent national banking system are also 
similar to those pursued by the United States Bank in its rebellion against 
the Government. The contest between the United States Bank and the 
United States Government commenced in 1#29 and terminated in 1836, cover- 


. 


tore 


Senator Benton has told us the manner of the fight of the 
bankon President Jackson and his supporters: 


Both he and they during the seven years that the bank contest in different 
forms prevailed received trom it. from the newspapers and periodical press 
in its interest, and from the public speakers in its favor of every grado, an 
accumulation of obloquy only lavished upon the oppressors and plunderers 
of nations—a Verres or à Hastings. This was natural in such an institution. 


CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Speaker, I must now close with some thoughts arising 
from the foregoing discussions, and with a cursory touch on a 
few of the points not mentioned. 5 

In all seriousness, my dear sir, can we not see that our hide- 
bound, fluctiiting, costly, and. insufficient gold-basis system is 
‘an insidious infirmity that threatens our national vigor?“ Is it 
notthe “unheeded disease” which muy doom our country toa 
sudden collapse?” The President wiscly suggests that we have 
grown ‘‘heedless of those laws governing our national health, 
which we can no more evade than human life can esczpe the laws 
of God and nature.” 

That is à bold, „and true statement. We are defying 
those laws which Rome defied when she adopted æ metallic sys- 
tem of shrinking money and falling prices and entered the darle 
shadow of national * und ultimate disintegration. We are 
n those laws which England defied when she adopted gold- 
basis money with declining prices, bringing distress and starva- 
tion on the common people, and compelling four-fifths of her 
happy freecholders to abandon their hearthstones.. We: are. de- 
tying the same laws which Germany defied when, at the close of 
the I'ranco-German war, infoxicatedwith a thousand millions 
of indemnity money, she adopted the gold-basissystem, Conse- 
quent falling prices doomed her people to serfdom intolerable, 
with irredeemable mortgages resting on 80 percent of the Ger- 
man real estate. We indorsed the policy of the laws 
of God and nature” twenty ago when we ted the gold 
standard, producing shrinkage of money and fulling prices. Our 
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‘finances. have been in the hands: of the currency doctors: ever 
sinee, constantly growing worse, until now the: surgeons; are 
erying out for help to save themselves, amid the death strug- 


gles of their prostrate victim. Our farm mo mount into 
billions: business is everywhere bankrupt, laborisstarv- 
ing, asin England when. troops were required to compel men, 
women, and children to starve in peace. 

We all agree that a sound and stable c * 18 “vital to 


our sup as anation.” That being true, Mr. Speaker, how 
can we favor the mostfluctuating and insufficient currency known 
in all history? The President condemns class legislation and 
„paternalism,“ yet I nowhere find him conde that, na- 
tional banking system, than which no more glaring example of 
paternalism can exist—that system which was condemned by all 
true Democrats and by the people of this great country five times 
in seven elections prior to 1860. 

The President expresses himself as. very solicitous in regard 
to the degradation of the money paid to toil.” He expressed 
very earnestly the same just solleitude in his letter of February 
27,1885.. I am glad to know that. this is an abiding sentiment 
with him. Every patriot should be solicitous to do justice to the 
laboring people, AEA war eg the very foundation of the life 
and prosperity of the Republic. Let me mention to him a bit of 
news: 

For twenty years it has been the custom tofurnish for the par- 
See use and payment of honorable labor a specially light and 
cheap coin. 

While the President and his advisers deprecate and condemn 
the standard silver dollar of 412+ grains às inconvenient, dis- 
honest, and dangerous, labor is furnished alight subsidiary coin 
of 385 grains of standard silver. Thisissupplemented by atoken 
coinage made of nickel, having a commercial value of about ten 
cents on the dollar. The great Government creditors spurn the 
standard silver dollar of the fathers, which, as bullion, when 
fairly treated by the laws, has been usually worth more than 

old; but the humble and helpless boys of toil, who black the 

is of the Government creditors must doff their ragged hats 
and bend the fawning knee in order to obtain 10 cents on the 
dollar for their labor. I donot I in jest nor-carelessly. 
There has been a. special effort. by the moneyed classes 
that labor shall be thus paid in cheap money. 

On July 20, 1885, the associated banks of New York issued a 
circular in which they e themselves very fully as to 
the circulation of cheap money, which usually pas the wages of 
toil. This circular of the associated banks of New York in part 
says: 

2 — an undeniable fact that a-silver coin of the size and denomination of 
the dollar isnot in popular and is not a convenient form of money 
for ordinary use; but that the frac coins may more largely circulate. 
For this reason the committee cordiaily invite all banks and bankers 

hout the coun’ to unite with them by le their aid in disburs- 
as far as they areable the fractional silver coins. of which there are now 
idle in the Treasury some $30,000,000. Whatever portion of this amount 

can be put in circulation will so far relieve the present exigency: 

To the common render that looks very much like a con- 
spirecy ” of the associated banks to disburse for the use of men 
unable to own and carry a whole dollar, a light-weight silver 
money, legal tender for 85 only in any one payment. And if 
some richer man should become the fortunate owner of four 

uarters or two halves he would havethe consolation of knowin 

at his load was 27? grains lighter than if he were compell 
to lug around the common standard dollar, which the 5 80 say 
is not in popular demand. I wonder the Executive or his Sec- 
retary, in July, 1885, did not detect this combined effort of the 
New York banks to circulate a ‘degraded currency” into “the 
hand of toil.” 

When we bear from the platform, and read in the great state 
papers, what solicitude legislators and other officers of the Gov- 
ernment have for the rights and equties of toil,“ the wonder 
is that laboring people are not all rich! One would hardly sus- 
pect that these 8 and writers, after the sermon. is over; 
would spend theirtime devising, enacting, and mec ry, Sade 
of tuxation and finance specially designed to fileh from toil 
every dollar it earns beyond the cheapest possible living: It is 
words for the humble to tickle the ear. It is acts for rich 
and powerful to add to their wealth and power. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of the associated banks: strongly 
intimate that President Cleveland a, with them in their 
efforts to forea a degraded eurreney into the hands of labor. 
Their circular says: 7 

This committee can not better serve the purpose of their appointment than 
by reproducing the letter of the President of the United States, written just 


before his inauguration, wherein he expresses his own views u thesilver 
5 with great clearness and force; and im doing so he reiterates 
opinions ot his predecessors in office. 


Can it be possible that the then President of the United States 
was friendly to the policy of the bankers in forcing a degraded 
into the hand of toil;** and that, in so doing, he agreed 


currency 
with “his predecessors in office?” 
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It has often been charged that, on the finances, there is no dil- 
ference between the Demoeratic and Republican leaders. Here 
is u cleur statement by a high and friendly authority that the 
charge is true. IT have watched in vain for years to see or hear 
an authorative act or word in favor of pa; into the hand of 
toil” gold only, as is paid to wealth, sometimes in violation of 
contracts and against the interests of the laboring people. 

Mr. Speaker, the rulers and high officers of leading nations 
can not escape history. It is something to transmit to our chil- 
dren great wealth, but it is far better to bequeath to them free. 
institutions and the bright and glorious examples of patriotic 
statesmanship in the service of our common country. e hero 
who defends. people with the sword does much. He who de- 
fends them against the wily and merciless oppressions of the 
purse does more. Gen. Ja m was 2 hero on the battlefield 
whom we all admire. His heroism in the Cabinet was incom- 
parably greater; and his victory over the money power em- 
balmed him in the hearts of the people, and impressed itself on 
the policy of the country beyond comparison in modern history. 
That other great and glorious Democrat, Thomas. Jefferson, 
stands preéminent among the earlier statesmen of this country, 
because he planned the field and began the: battle which Jack- 
son victoriously won. The salvation of this Republic and the 
perpetuity of human liberty in America is no in the scale wait- 
ing for other patriots to gloriously continue the fight. The bat- 
8 between God's people and the worshipers of the golden 

The people of this:country have had a struggle with the black 
demom of chattel slavery. There isanother slavery. Slavery 
isa means by which the master enjoys the earnings of the man. 
If its requirements are enforced by the lashand the bloodhound, 
it is called chattel slavery. If the robberies are enforced by 
means of bonds and mortgages created through the manipula- 
lations of taxation and finance. it is slavery all the same. Chat- 
tel slavery is a system of physical force, after the manner of the 
lion and the tiger. The slavery of the purse is after the manner 
of the serpent. It is mildness itself in the beginning. Itcharms, 
entices, and slimes. Then it erishes and devours by slow proc- 
esses, through the mortgage, the bond, and other devices, but 
the day of judgment finally comes: with merciless certainty and 
relentless savagery. We have beaten the lion’s process on the 
fields of Lexington, Yorktown, and New Orleans, and at Appo- 

mutox. The God of battles inspired the people with patriotism, 

and sent us:leaders worthy of the great occasions. Our history 

‘has been a proud one, surpassing that of the greatest nations, 
The lion is beaten on American soil. 

| Next, we encounter the serpent. He has his bonds and mort- 
gages about our institutions and our people. It is said that men 
can not see, but they can feel. First, they feel in their pockets; 
they are empty. Then they feel in their stomachs; they are 
hungry. Next they feel the gripof thesheriff on their shoulder: 
it is an eviction. en they ses and hear as they never saw and 
heard before. The world looks dismal. Women and children 
weepandcry. Brave hearts melt. There is another convert to 


the people's eause. The enemy makes all our converts. There 
are millions of them now, and the number is increasing. They 
have no hope for relief except through the ballot box. is 18 a 


contest, not of swords and guns, but of brains and ballots. God 
and his people against Shylock and his gold! Every man must 
take sides. e can not escape the responsibility of action, nor 
the verdict of posterity upon our acts. Either we will stand 
with Jefferson and Benton and Jackson and a long line of noble 


3 or we must be classed with Nicholas Biddle, the de- 
ulter and corrupter of men. Mr. Speaker, let each for himself 


make such a record that the muse of history will speak kindly 
of us, and that our children may read the story of our deeds 
with enthusiastic pleasure and not with shame! 

The House then, on motion of Mr. PENDLETON (at IT o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow at II a.m. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 22, 1893. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
THE MALTBY BUILDING. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the Architect of the Capitol; which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed: 

ARCHITECT'S.OFFICE; UNITED STATES CAPITOS,, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1898. 
To the Vice-President: 


Stn: As directed by the resolution of the Senate, passed August 16 re- 
quiring the Archisect of the Capitol to make a “thorough examination of 
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the Government property known as the Maltby Buil , and to re 
whether or not the structure is secure, and may be occu with safety to 
life and property,” I have the honor to state that, upon examining the build- 
ing, I find that some of the cracks in the walls which were formerly closed by 
patching with plaster bave slightly reopened. This, in my opinion, has been 
caused by the heavy weight stored upon the floor of the basement story. 

The foundations of this structure, I understand, were built upon compara- 
tively newly filled earth of unequal depth. The weight sy 7 — 9 the 
— eri . would naturally compact the earth and cause ther 
set of the 

This weight is now being removed, and when accomplished I consider the 
occupation of the structure entirely safe for committee rooms and offices, 

care be taken to prevent the accumulation of heavy matter as here- 


Very respectfully, 
EDWARD CLARK, 
Architect, United Bates Capitol, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of citizens of Morristown, 
Tenn., praying for the re of the silver-purchasing clause of 
the so-cilled Sherman law, and the appointment of an expert 
commission to consider and recommend a scientific plan of 
currency based on the experience of other countries and ade- 
quate to the requirements of a great commercial country; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition adopted by aconvention of 
citizens of Butler County, Ky., held in Morgantown, Ky., pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver and gold, as was allowed from 
the foundation of the Government up to 1873, ete.; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of John L. Farwell, 
and 45 other citizens of Claremont, N. H., praying for the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present 136 petitions of business men of 
Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the resolutions of the Trades League 
of Philadelphia, praying for the immediate repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I move that 
the petitions lie on the table. 5- 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the McKean County 
Central Labor Union, of Bradford, Pa., praying for the repeal 
of the so-called Sherman silver law, provided free coinage of 
1 is substituted in its place; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also prosentit a petition of the Tobacco Trade Association 
of Taune pines Pa., praying for the repeal of the compulsory 
silver-pu clause of the so-called Sherman law; whic 
was ordered to lie on the table. : 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merceof Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver- 
12 clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was or- 


ered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ANON pronio a petition of the Evening Star Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, No. 1895, of Washington County, N. C., praying 
for the free co e of silver and the increase of the currency; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. GRAY presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Wil- 
mington, Del., praying for the speedy and unconditional re 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN. At the request of citizens of Northeast 
Washington I introduce a bill which Lask to have read the first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 656) to define the route of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ialso present a report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Northeast Washington Association of citizens on 
proposed a by Congress, setting out the grounds for the 

assage of this bill. I move that the paper be printed and re- 
fer to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 657) for the relief of 
Mary H. Noonan, of Jersey City, N. J., for the pament of her 
claim for rent and occupation of property in the city of New 
Orleans by the military forces of the United States as reported 
by the Courtof Claims, under the 3 of the Bowman 
act;” which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 658) for the relief of the Samuel 
L. Moore & Sons Company, of Elizabeth, N. J.; which was read 


twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 659) for the relief of the 
heirs of Martha A. Dealy, deceased, widow of David Dealy, de- 


ceased, and Mary Younkin, widow of Moses Younkin, deceased; 
9 was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 660) to regulate the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 661) for the relief of the 
Shawnee tribe or nation of Indians; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 662) for the relief of 
Leo L. Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 
20) to diminish the public expenses by ucing salaries of offi- 
cers and employés of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. ALLEN. I submit an amendment intended to be prone 
to the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 
Lask that the amendment be read, lie on the table, and be printed, 
ang at some future time I desire to address the Senate upon the 
subject, 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 

Amend by add after the repealing clause the following: 

“Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the several 
mints of the United States into dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes, at the present ratio of 16 grains of standard silver to 1 grain of stand- 
ard gold under the same conditions as to mintageand other char, that are 
now or may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinage of gold. And 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without unnecessary 
delay, to cause all uncoined silver bullion owned by the Government of the 
United States to be coined into standard silver dollars. All money coined 
1 4 5 of this act shall bea full legal tender for all debts public 
ani va 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that to-morrow 
morning, after the routine morning business, I shall ask leave 
to submit some remarks on the bill (S. 453) to provide for the 
issue of circulat: notes to national banks, 

Mr.PLATT. To-morrow is the day fixed to vote upon the 
admission of the Senators appoin by governors. know 
that some Senators desire to be heard, though not at very great 
length, upon that mee to-morrow. 

r. STEWART. [Ishall not speak at length. 
pect to occupy more than twenty minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. There will then be plenty of opportunity to 
discuss the question of privilege to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. If it will interfere with the order of busi- 
ness, I shall not insist upon ae to-morrow, 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose if the bill to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks, to which the proposition for 
the abolition of the tax on the circulation of State ks is an 
amendment, is the order when the Senate adjourns, it will come 
up in its regular course, to be laid aside when Senators desire to 
speak on the question of seating the appointed Senators. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall not antagonize anyone who desires 
to speak on the admission of the Senators, but to-morrow morn- 
ing I will submit a few remarks on the bill I have indicated if 
there is time. 


I do not ex- 


MR. SEYD’S VIEWS ON COINAGE. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if the routine morning business 
is over, I understand the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
is about to proceed, butI have his leave to ask the Senate to have 
printed in the RECORDa letter from Ernest Seyd, an Englishman, 
a celebrated writer on political economy, to Samuel Hooper, for- 
merly a member of Congress from Massachusetts and chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency in that body. 

The letter is dated London, the 17th of February, 1872. It 
begins by saying that Mr. Hooper has forwarded to Mr. Alfred 
Latham, who I think was a governor of the Bank of England, a 
copy of the coinage bill proposed for the United States, and re- 
quested to have it sentto Mr. Seyd for hiscriticism. The writer 
of the letter discusses, as a master of the subject, various practi- 
cal questions, among them the question of the proper size of gold 
pieces, their value and denomination, questions relating to mint- 

e, the question of mint charge, the question whether the coin 
should be milled or should be surrounded by a rim cast separ- 
ately, all of which are very instructive. : 

But Mr. Seyd then goes on to say that the fifteenth section of 
the bill is the part which after all isof the greatest importance. 
He says it is a matter of gigantic importance; that it is the great 
question of the century. He avows himself earnestly in favor 
of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 14 to 1, a little less 
than the rate then existing in the United States, if Tam not mis- 
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taken. He implores Mr. Hooper to reconsider the subject, and 
says the great fault of Mr. Hooper's bill is that it abolishes the 
co. eof thesilver dollar with the full eee oer and 
he says that America being a producer of both me is the na- 
tion upon whom the world must depend to resist the enormous 
danger which menaces mankind by the threat of adop a single 
goldstandard. He says that although many of the English writers 
are monometallists, several English and continental writers whom 
he names have recently, he thinks, come around to his own views. 

No advocate of the doctrine of bimetallism, ifthat doctrine 
means the coinage of both metals on an equality freely at the 
old rate, could express more earnestly, more powerfully, more 
persuasively the importance of that doctrine to the interests of 
mankin 


I ask that the letter be printed in the RECORD as part of m; 
remarks, Į suppose the Senate would not wish to have me seal 
it im full at this moment. It covers 28 or 30 foolscap pages. I 
also ask that it be printed as a document. 7 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

I have the ecg petore me, and 1 1 on a a copy of your 
1 ly . to this . to submit to vou the follow- 
ing remarks. (I shall pass over those sections in reference to which I have 
no remarks to make, and point to others requiring notice.) 


IA PRINCES STREET BANK, London, February 17, 1872. 


DEAR SIR.—You were kind 8 to forward to Mr. Alfred Latham a 
copy of your coinage bill for the United States, to be sent to me, and you ex- 
a wish to receive criticisms on its provisions. 

SEC. 14. The issue of a variety of gold coins, such as the twenty, ten, five, 
three, two-and-one-half, and one dollar pieces, is 8 e, the 
twenty-dollar piece is a m cent coin, but for ord: s in ob- 
taining change itis less useful than four five-dollar pieces; for large transac- 
tions connected with international trade the twenty-~dollar 8 are the 
most convenient coins for melting down, and that is the fate of the og se 
ofthem. The one-dollar paa piece, on the other hand, is much too small. 
Its wear is excessive, and it soon becomes totally unfit for a standard of 
value. The French five-franc gold piece has already been condemned for 
this very reason. 

A variety of coins must also be objected to for another reason, viz, that 
connected with the handling of the pieces it prevents the use of the “‘weigh- 
e in Reference to the 

of this matter at length, and 
of attention. 


ot German 
hal‘sovereignis fit ly called a legislative error). The German new coin- 
will consist princ re de the 20-mark piece and only a limited number 

of 10-mark pieces will be issued. The French have coined 100 franc and 40- 
franc pieces only as show pieces,” and the 5-franc gold pieces will be given 


The question of a variety of coins has also a most important be; on 
the abrasion of the pieces and their Na ene lightness. In the bill 1 find 
noth: whatever making provision for ; and I may perhaps be par- 
doned for charging this omission to the account of the general want of 
thorough experience made in America in reference to gold coin. 

Where are the provisions for limiting the current weight of gold coins? 
May they be abraded or light to any extent and still continue legal tender? 
And if not, who is to bear the cost of their reinstatement? 

In Engiand the individual holder must bear the loss; if the adas Jo is 
under weight by three-quarters of a grain, it is cut up and the owner loses 
the difference. In France the state hitherto withdrawn light gold, but 
sparingly; on the rest the coinage is young, and the question now be 
postponed because of the paper issue. 

In Germany the new coinage bill provides for the reinstatement of worn 
coins by the state; but the question is open, for, as the state has conquered 
the gold and issues it at its own option, it can afford such a liability. It is, 
however, acknowledged that the business of making coins light” and ob- 
taining new ones for them may become extensive. 

The English 1 in regard to light coins, is the only true one. Attempts 
were made by Mr. Lowe to levy 1 per cent mintage, so as to provide a fund 
from which the recoinage loss on heed rr by the state might be recouped, 
The proposal, however, as it deserved, fell through as absurd. The contro- 
ping Be that score has been published by the Bank of England. The let- 
ters in English ee in the German pamphlet) again refer to the matter. 

The allowance for light coin, made here, is 3} grains, f. e. the mint . — 
of the sovereign being 123.274 grains, it ceases to be legal currency when 
low 122} grains. The public offices and the Bank of Kopani issue depart- 
ment weigh out light pieces and cut them by a machine. The owner can 
receive the pieces so cut back again, or sell them to the bank as standard 
bullion, at 77s. gd. per ounce. Some people complain of this, but all who have 
fully studied the subject agree that it is the only true way of settlement, 
and that the coinage can thus be kept in fair order. 

The twenty-doliar piece ought not to be allowed to lose more than 2 grains; 
the ten-dollar, 1} ; the five-dollar, three-quarters grain; the three and 
the two-and-on¢-half-dollar, one-half grain; the one-dollar, one-quarter 
grain; and you will now at once perceive how very necessary it is t the 


variety of the pieces should be as restricted as possible, so as to save trouble 
to the public departments and the Treasury. 

Ido not know how you intend to treat matter, and whether this plan 
of keeping the gold coinage in order may not excite much op: on. 

The favorite idea of those opposed to this system is that the state itself 
should Day for KT coins, either by a direct appropriation from the revenue 
or by app ying the “ profits” of the mint on the token coinage 5 
pose. this country it has been shown that the state has no such obliga- 
tion—that by so doing it would only encourage the sweating of thecoin—and 
as for the profiton the minor coinage, you find thatit can not be brought 
into accord with the wear and tear of the gold coin. 

We look upon all these suggestions as hocus I think, therefore, 
that your public departments ought to check the gold received by them, 
akng out the light N and defacing them by a stamp, but that the mint 
should undertake to buy these pieces by weight, giving new ones for them. 

And if the mint does not charge the one-fifth per cent brassage on such 
light coin, but makes the exchange by weight gratis, it makes a ce in 
the matter which is already beyond its immediate functions, and this policy 
— be adopted as a compromise between the holders of light coin and the 
8 

It can not be asserted, for instance, that gold pieces of one-half or one- 
quarter dollar could be used; hence the idea of a t in size must be main- 
tamed, and there can only be one true limit, so to speak. ‘This true limit ex- 
cludes the one-dollar piece at once. Indeed, the two-and-one-half-dollar 
piece is somewhat below it, and all European mint masters agree with me 
that a gold piece of about three and three-quarter dollars should be the 
smallest. Unfortunately, almost all the monetary systems are committed 
to smaller pieces. Bea in mind, however, that the one-dollar piece is 
absolutely away from this limit, it would seem to be injudicious to select 
it as “unit of value;’’ it would be like starting with an imperfect“ thing. 

In section 14 I find the expression “of the one-dollar piece or unit of value.“ 
The term “unit of value” (rather vague wherever ) might best be taken 
as implying a standard of value. Now, the one-dollar gold piece is nota 
suitable piece, as od gp shows, and such experience does not rest on 
mere practical results, but on principles connected with metallurgy and 
fixed mechanical laws, having reference to the difference between the re- 
sisting power ofthe metallic structure of the piece and the extert ofsurface 


e A 
Indeed, I do not see why any coin of “denominational” value should be 
selected as a special valuator. The true valuator is the bullion itself by 
weight, irrespective of its division into pieces, and as the weight of the 
latter is led off from the divisions of the ounce, the ounce itself is the proper 
KATADE point. This practice is ed by all the large states; thus in 
England, 480 ounces standard gold = 1.800 sovereigns (these figures are so 
given because they are without fractions); in France, a kilogram 900 fine 
old =3,100 francs; in Germany (new law) the mint pound fine gold (one-half 
ogram) —465 thalers or 1,395 marks, and so might the United States do, 
roo fh ounces of standard (900)—$800 (this gives correct proportions without 
0 


ns). 

Hence section 14 might commence; That the standard weight of gold 
coins shall be in the proportion of 43 ounces of standard gold to 8800, viz: 
The magns of the double eagle, etc., lea out “or unit of value in line 
8. And if in addition thereto you could introduce, “Provided, That the double 
le, the $3 and the $1 piece be manufactured and issued only by an express 
er from the Secretary of the Treasury.” Thus, you would not abolish 
these three pieces, but give liberty to try the more restricted variety. 

The policy of using the ounce of bullion as the standard of value can best 
be 3 by those who are fully sequen with vigorous dealings and 
holdings in bullion and the necessity and economy involved in acquiring and 
reta: it. In this respect America fails signally; the want of a suitable 
“re ervoir’ for nosog bullion during the phases of international exchanges, 
without coining it, leads to unnecessary toperations and to losses, direct 
and indirect, in American commerce. In Europe we have large central 
banks (banks of England, France, and Prussia), which, by their note-issue, 
thus hold uncoined bullion, rece: and with it. In my book 
(Suegestions, etc.) I have endeavored to make this clear. 

It is very possible that Americans are opposed tosuch a central bank fora 
national issue based on bullion, as I have proposed it, and that aslong as the 
Treasury must continue its policy of selling gold in the market against green- 
backs, the way is not clearly seen. 

Nevertheless, that is no reason why some such system of “ reservoir” for 
bullion should not be established by the Treasury through the mint or vice 
versa. I know what your usual mint certificates are which carry with them 
the time taken by the mint in ma the coin. I think that the system can 
be made to go further. es Seine or instance, that such a clause as this 
were introduced into the bill: 

“ SECTION —. That it shall be lawful for the 55 of the Treasury to 
issue through the Director of the Mint bullion certificates (payable to 
bearer) of gold bullion deposited at the Mint, such certificates stating the 
value of the bullion so de ted upon the owner of such bullion paying the 
coinage charge thereon in United States gold coin; and it the value of such de- 
posit exceeds the sum of $20,000 the Director of the Mint, at the option of the 
owner, shall have the right of paying the fractional sum above the last #1,000 
in coin, issuing the certificate for a round sum in thousandths, anda deducting 
thecoinage charge therefrom; andif the amount de ted be below $20,000 the 
owner of such bullion shall pay such additional sum in United States gold 
coin as will complete a round sum in thousandths: Provided, That at the 
option of the Director of the Mint such certificates shall be goa on pre- 
sentation either in bullion or coin, or in such proportions of bullion and coin 
as he may deem fit: And provided also, That if the owner of such bullion 
chooses to be paid in coin he shall receive in exchange thereof a mint cer- 
tillcate spec! the time when such coin will be ready for 8 

Ido not know whether I have worded this section in American bill style, 
but I think I can show you its advantages: 

1. It will entirely do away with the necessity of keeping a special mint 
fund, as provided by section 50. 

2, It relieves the state of uselessly coining the gold, for the greater por- 
tion of American coins go to European melt: pots (see Suggestions, pages 
24 and 25), and the monthly sales of gold are absorbed that way. 

3. The Government make the profit of one-fifth per cent coinage 
charge, without having coined (a similar pron is made by the banks of 

land and France, which buy gold less the supposed co g charge and 
sell it at mint value). 

4. The owners of such bullion certificates will be paid at once, and for 
shipment to Europe bullion is more profitable to them (see Suggestions, 
pages 197 and 198). 

5. If coin is insisted upon by the holders, they can get it on the usual 
terms by the ordinary coin certificates. 

6. The provisions for the “rounding off” of the certificates in thousands I 
think are very useful and necessary in order to make these instruments 
convenient and „and the provisions as to the right of the mint to 
insist upon a ce of coin to make up a round sum below twenty thou- 
sand (or less) is, of course, expedient. For sums above that amount the mint 
might keep a small reserve of coin. 


~ 
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7: The United S 


would, of someon hod the: gold ingia. oF 
the mint and might aiso hold o certificates so asto to maintain its 
market as requisite. 


— that — ee ... 
min de much more satisfactory to the the exchange market and | do 

e 
Superior to this-po L hold the establishment . central bank 
68), in the mean time I think that above clause 


— — 
: nuded in the mint bill. 


ee ee honk m It is essential in e pee eee E i AEE A 
ay of gold is to be stated. Is the 

— = = eee ris? 

Ceo; 8 t. ou when I state y 

—— e $9,990 for a certain par- 

wus stated he might obtain 


France 
dent assays of the mint, for a.coinage of 100,- 
and that in favor of the bank. 
thousandth fine, and I am 
the one two-thousandth 
mint has always ed to one-thirty- 
second grain tine, O e fine, and the Bank of land, in conse 
quence of a pam t which I wrote (gee Suggestions, page 174) altered its 
cairn yep pp to h fing, although itis nota government concern All our 
Bri tinental assayers state assays to one-ten-thousandth fine; 
several go to one-hundred-thousandth parts (in half . 005) 

I that tho least Americans can do is the adoption of the one ten- 
thousandths part; rely upon it—all o tion int is captious. I trust 
that there are really scientific menin States able tomake such accurate 

assays; but I maintain that it even they are unable to vindicate the rights of 
scientific accuracy-and if they continne to insist upon errors between one 
three ten-thousandths, thesystem should nevertheless be adopted. because, as 
said before, the mint or the purchaser of bullion can not on the a 
wrong, and above that he has. an entire one ten-thousandth 

tn nection 23, at the end of line 2, there should be. the words: in tenths of 
rstood. 
recommend a coinage- charge of 

n and machin: ot state mints. 
perfected, (see. | gent herewith) th the Process of Co: in the So- 


000.000. 000 of francs (gold), wi 
French assa; 


satisfied forra ighe be faieiy, done; 
is still maintained. Even 


sStaliment, and I hope it not be increased. ‘or refin: 
2 ung eto, ought to be put at as low a figure as possible, or even at a 
ce he mint, 


Seo, 36. The allowance“ 5 for gold of only one one · thousandth in 

the fineness ig an improvement; in and France it is two one-thou- 

sandths. This advance in favor of in Cg strei —— e 
section 


* “io pilfering ” to that 

are rep’ ore ia pee TAPOIA CNVOS OIOLA 
lost in the melting or soe! admit that d ver alloy bee rocess of melting, 
copper may may oxidize, but in case the — 8 Sere ae inten oor 

assay by one ten-thousandh would sb 
2 lessens this Hability, and if, after Aras wy t E thoroughly 
ows his bi A oak tan avenues 

lowed L pene a t surcharge of copper, say one-tenth per EAT to coun- 


“evaporation”’ orpure i old and silver only takes place when the metal 
is much overheated and particles off ofit, Uy stirring go up.the flue, where they 
can be found. This sudject has — and elsewhere, and the 

that.one one-h -thousandth 


evaporation has been found so infiaive tho 

part will cover it over and Over again, notwithstanding all the assertions 
T — — the’ ede tioned surchar f is sothat 
Supposing, en, thai above-mentio ge of copper a a 
less o: to one-tenth per mill becomes ble, liberal 
allowance for so-called evaporation,“ I maintain that a loss of 3 — 
r mill ht to cover the whole; yet your bill allows eight times as much 
‘or gold and twelve times as much for silver. 

and traces of metal ad- 


But it boa be said, ‘ there are spillings in casting, 
that; but they can all be got out of the 


here to the pot, eto, *I know 

ef 5 they can not disappear, and ifI allow another one-eighth per 
mill, f. e., one-fourth per mill for absolute (?) loss in melting, all those con- 
tingencies are covered; the rest, the three-fourths and one and one-fourth 
Onder mel 5 e the melting ana 

melting an Ipresume vou 0 

bringing to standard of gold, but not the process ot . ee 
called refining; for these“ mg” operations, properly s aresep 


arate fromthe business of the mint, and conducted by privaterefiners. The 
Pons — doesnot ofa (rke spi on 8 as the assay is alwuys 
her, It yields more (The spilling and dropping about of metal can 
5 avoided if the plan of ons ate be adopted, as recom- 
y paper in the Journal o . ot aE page 178, for the 
whole paprom pot can be emptied at —— into thi Ad.) 
You are, no doubt, in on of a book on the British Mint: written by 
Mr. G. F. Ansell, wh vou will find this business of losses well Taid o 
On page 101 of that book is a condensed statement showing that the hi, 
loss ever made by that mint in 5 isnot quite four-tenths per mil ‘an 
1868-69} while in the oars. 1857-1866 it was as low as „hfe per miue (Mr. 


Ansell then managing the mint), and the high loss of four-tenths per 


ee nme Act owing to the fact that the work is badly 3 and that frequent 
made: 


Ansell's book shows that from 1 
ment of the British mint were very 


very „ und ania r. Ansell's time there were sligh 
should be, for the 1,000 sove: (pre 3 weighed a singly) may may be short 
mi grains to produce the average o on one million 


eces. 
The lowest total loss in mel in England since 


allows a margin of 


vugant and extraordimary that I must protest inst 1 
notwithstanding all the experience and statements of the mint — ` 


receive 0.70 francs for co 3,100 francs, 2,170 per mil- 
lion. They are credited and debited with over and under weight. take: 
the metal at one ten-thousandth part of assay, and im 
coins they are rigorously 1 2 375 and debited with fineness over or below 
the one ten-thousandth part; f. e., if the coin assays, say. 2, they are 
credited 4 5 the 2; ff, 23475 $99.7, they are debited by 3: They are, conse- 
— — hand and ‘oot, and dare not allow 


by the men ean not be prevented. 
ch 8 do It. and turn out their men if 


the bill, with the understand- 
ing. if the losses exceeds these rates, that an inquiry shall take place, whic! 
if not clearing up the matter, will lead to the discharging of the men. 
maintain that the responsible meiters and coiners earnestly take the 
trouble to show the men how to melt, cast, and coin (and no one should be: 
so appointed unless by his own hands he-can show and train men) they may 
prove “how gold and silver can not be lost.“ and that must stand as à pre- 
cedent for future proceedings. The discharge of men should not be feared; 
a bei nee Saas chief melter aud coiner can always train new hands if he hasa 
0 80. 


Iknow very well that in enlarging g upon this subject I touch upon an 
discussed chronic mint sore, but I know that I am right. 
In ple » then, for erin in favor of the one ten-thousandth: 
onni ar better machinery, and the avoidance of t waste, 
1 4 tO recognize my wish that the United States may succeed in 
Aie — p rinctples of “accu: in their mints. 

SEO: 50. that if the suggestion in reference to the bullion certif- 
eee ‘ore be adopted, the fund in question will be but a very: 
modera 

Sec. 15. [now come to the mos Riise eee eee that ot the 

Which cig reap. to 2 S omits the coinage of the silver dol- 


valuation, 

lar, and the debased silver of half dollars and below, 

the tender limit of $5. Iam aware, of course, that through the amendment 
already established, but although the 


of 1853, the same debased coinage was 
actual 8 the silver dollar or tically ceased, still that piece was 
not abolished by law. As this new bill presumably repeals all previous en- 
actments, I suppose that the Total abolition of the silver dollar is con- 


ted. 
In my book (Suggestions) Tenter 8 into the discussion of this matter 
and show the i¢ consequences to international as well as national 
trade through the demonetization of silver, to which the United States 
would thus lend a helping hand, and for a number of years this — —— of 
the abolition of silver as tender coin has occupied the attention of European 
economists. It is the question of the age and takes precedence of every 
other matter involved in monetary science. 

Unfortunately the subject requires not only a thoroughly practical knowl- 
edge of exchange matters, the principles of valuation, for which zer few 
yous have inclination, and so it bapuens * — even the framers ot mint 

ills do not grasp its importance, as [have found.before: You yourself, in 
your letter to Mr. Latham, referring to my book, make the remark, As to 
the theory of the double valuation, I do not understand it.“ I infer from 
this thut you have remained a stranger to the controversy; that you have 
not as yet formed ano onas tothe merits of it, and thut you have framed 
your bill in favor of the absolute 3 valuation according to that which 
has been of late the ractice in the United States, if not the law. 

Permit me to beg that you will first investigate’ the question: of double vs. 
single valuation. Cha nary Sot a poo “g ons. et s the qnes- 
tion; appendix, notes wage a uences of the gold valuationand 
9 (page 212) the 8 the 1 vnluatlon. Treat the matter in their 
international and national aspects, and they may furnish you suficient ma- 
terials for reflection. 

Other writers, such as Mr. Wolowski, in France, and several other French, 


Dutch, and authorities, defend the double valuation on the same 
The great portion of English economists 1 85 the gold valuation, but 


3 of them have lately come over to and one them, the most 

im t and a staunch defender of Eng 8 to whom I shail 

ly allude, has agreed with me as to the advisability of —— the 

uglish gold valuation, which is even less strict than that ad your 

bill for America. These do not afford room for the who: te Reps 

of the subject, therefore I beg you will read the parts of the books quoted, 
so. as to form an opinion of it. 

Apart from the theory, why sho should America have given up her silver dol- 
lar? The cause of its ce from 5 is due to the original 
error ot there being too much P eivor cin the — 52 of Suggestions); 
that cause would have been removed if the proline we. ‘act erat that 
R 2 — true proportion of 1 to 15}. gold to silver, 7 OEA ins, as 


Why should it not be reintroduced at its true full weight of 400 grains and 
become again one of the active agents of commerce? 

as against theindividnat piece does not hold good when two half-doliars are 
ot — ogun weight and same value. Railways and steam transport large 
masses greatfacility when compared with previous times. 


in favor of the silver dollar. At all events, L hope you willfully investigate 
ous subject before you commit America to this course of the one-sided gold 


Men like yourself, on framing a coinage bill, undertake a gigantic re- 
. — affects not only a whole nation’s welfare and 

happiness, but also that of the world at large. Pray do not despise this 
— ee ee eee pea oars and interest connected with 


Do you fear its undue tion ee 
equivalent for it, and the ri A EnD E une F 
ly of it; therefore, the more it is exported the better it is for America. 

Pen k that the United States, with both seta pag ine silver mines, is in 


sided ts lish economists, incline to the gold val and o; e warrants 
express the fear “that if America adopts the silver doi and lays itself Obscure as this su is to man: — — . — in estab! 
open to the co of these pieces for the public to whatever quantity of | their work, and when it once stands it is te decreed, to which 
may — 1 ä and —— ee —. a Po fle pene they do not —.— its — s cleariy, a anditis dimeult to amena 
such pieces, it ma; laced in danger ot losing tain. 8 existing elevated into a principle, 
88 och silver * ais altho’ the les on which it was founded were quite at 


eee with the 9 facts. of 1818, 3 
this respect English legislation which established go! 

valuation, furnishes a striking example. At that time nobody dreamed 
of California — areola phates Hiteratare of the time gry a com- 
parative was pa and England secure a 
share by its new system. But how compietely have — — deen re 


So with Michael Chevalier in 1850; first he wrote down gold and recom- 
mended its demonetization; then he turned the table upon silver; now he is in 
doubt. inclining to Wolo s views. 

From England. of course, you will for some years to come yet hear views 
in favor of gold valuation, and orga an you must t from here the tyn- 
dency of tokens of ower classes of coin. Our esteemed 
— — . to declare that the 

half sovereign might be made a token. Where are the principles which 
"beg won foarte naps F equity, or 

the suggestion one arising from surface experience? Se Aran there 

can be but one truth, and that this truth can not be s ted by mere ex- 


currency. 
JJV... as DEA DDrKANADAF Anis as 
and other countries are in conflict as to the — — — — 
be the case. 

ies ha „by her system of double valuation, accumulated more 
gold bi m than 


nation has ever had; having within the last twenty 


would al ther cease. 
Against danger of too much silver America can guard itseif without 
the total abolition of the full valued silver dollar. It is but 80 to 
modify the severity of the gold valuation as to admit ot a le use 
of siver dollars. tan Rear bony re eget ening silver rete 
valne (400 grains) were issned, coined for the owner at a charge of, say 1 per 
3 and eee eee — — dat, say, 
fifty to one hundred doll: would this way interfere with the suprem- 
acy of the af gon valuation? I contend — the gold valuation would remain 
th either of these restrictions, viz, either a certain limited issue 
full tender weights to the coin, or with unrestricted issue limit- 


e tender value. pedients, which, in violating it, draw consequences them of which 

oth restrictions combined will undoubted: bent otis hie ath eg Dosen pone if un- —.— —— can not give an account, because, forsooth, they mistake a cer- 
der them certain amounts were so issued the issue of more might , a8 brought about by these very measures, whereas 
be made dependent thereon; so that while for the mt the gold valuations on Prosperity rests onduite differe erent gro and would be greaterif these 
were maintained in full force the door would be shut abruptly and for- —— le violations of — did notirrevocably damage the interests of 


sections of the community. 
vine — m — —— stir — ig im ite arene — alee 
en currency; in any m system is as ye’ ancy, 
—.— — —— — S ins i 1 —— — con 
tt on 3 
that the so-called — — at least, must be of full value. wi 


ever on silver, and pending the future international settlement of a univer- 

gal system of valuation the — double valuation might be found not only 

practicable; but necessary. 55 you not only on cosmopolitan 

Aso but alzo inthe interests of 

eee a Unt of the world, 8 blindly and irrevocably into th — 
us contributes to the general terrible error, 


ver must fall eatly 8 note 8. . netice of the gold val- On the other hand, experience has shown that copper coins and the ee 
uation), and all the arrangements made even with the debased silver coinage | class silver coins can be issued with a heavy ——ů — 
fall to pleces. ent damage to the interests of those who use them et that. 


this — . does nevertheless exist is plainly shown. pon aren Aiai — the 
masses of copper coin into standard coin, trimer Reon Buen 

In the brewery business here there are firms who sometimes hold £5,000. or 

ranted fd {oe and small coins, and eaten ene The loss of 

W. —.— on capital thus accruing must be charged on 

their manufacture, he consuming poor must pay more for ity avd are 

bran rar harper as the issue of such copper cotn is more accord- 

ing to the judgment of — scenery the large sums thus 

accumula’ ——— — means of exchange supposed to be 
measured out for the intercourse of those who require them. 

I will, however, concede that the issue of such debased copper coin can not 


America, then. should hesitate to enter upon this course without a full 
tion of the immensely important considerations apper- 


Tiie proper issue of silver dollars 2 be eee for in the bill by the 
between sections 14 and 15 of some such— 

SECTION — “That of thesilvercoin the weight of the beeen pa conn ag 
een 3 bv exceeding one hundod, ( “att a Hars,” 1 A this would 
any amount not or Att. o an 
have to be followed between stations 21 and 2 by— 

phai anih “That boot AY rah for converting standard silver into silver 
dollars whenever the mint ts ready, according to section —, tocoin such sil- 
ver dollars shall be 1 per cent.“ 

Tus object of these clauses will be apparent to you. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may commence, for instance, by authorizing the coining of one 
million of On rr ae —— holders Pot silver bullion would gladly pay the 


han send bars to Europe. risk 
tie holders of these dolls pii ine tun? Evens that the public positively 
ed to take these coins, the on d sell them as sliver to ; 


IRIE yout waceeeh 8 2223 
in payment coins debased by 4 to 5 cent to the amount oi why should 
ee ee and honest value into healthy circu- 


So, if the first million succeeded, the Secretary then might authorizemore, 
enconraging it even, while at any time, by ceasing his advertisement, he 
„ against an excessive importation of silver from 


You will also perceive that t FFF 

ty, seeing that the one-dollar gold —- unsuitable coin, and 
that it can take) 1 disturbing clauses 11 and 15, the latter pro- 
viding for the issue ot debased half-dollars, quarters, and dimes as they are 


mints to 
copper coin in national currency isa measure, for it will 
the accumulation of copper coins in 9 — and give the holders, 
though in a ne way and not without e of fi etc., the 
chance of 5 In Europe, we follow a t policy; mints. 
undertake nosuch obligation. and do notredeem copper coinfor this reason; 
the stamps of their copper coin can be so well . 
especially if the coin appears to be a little worn, can not d false 
from their own. and as the manufacture itself —— about 60 per 
cent clear promt. forgers would set to work provided that they could freely 
piein ira is impossible here to dispose of copper. 
t wa 
der value for more than a few shillings at a time, eee the he thing — 
pay nevertheless false copper coins are known to exist. But if, eget — 
template by section 33, the mint is to redeem copper coins in sums above $50, 
i ¢., giving them, so to speak, their tender value, you may besure that false 
coins will soon take advantage of this facility. So that, although I call ita 
1 for one purpose, it will bear ita penalty m another way, and 
on the whole, incline: to favor our European po vided that the 
evil of seignorage be not attached to the higher class co viz, the 
valued standard of gold pieces and S 
ü ver coins. For in this extreme extension of the 
23 —— of seignorage lies the whole error. 
those who favor a full-valued silver coinage plead their cause on the 


(say a standard coin) can only be divided — — of equal value, and that 


judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the pure action 
between 3 — and Lees gma I put the “supply "i first we the active de- 
mand of commercial interco) 
the debased half 0 lar! is e In use it may be best not to disturb it now, 


whilst the whole silver dollar can be introduced again without any disturb- those parts ought again to give the whole in substance or in true equi 
ance in the other gy value they —.— told: Why, then you must include the copper coin as a stand - 
I quite recognize the necessity of giving the character of tokens to copper | ard and body to e payments of, say, in copper coins, 


coins and to silvercoins. What I contend is that “enough is ine 
evil thereof.“ and that it is wrong to extend this character of tokens to coins 


which, like the dollar and Half dollar, are so important in social intercourse | is the evil thereof,” and that the necessity of thus limiting value 
and where supply should not be restricted by unfavorable laws. of co is no justification for also and entirely eee the tender valne 
ILmaynow mention that Mr. William Newmarch, F. R.S., Who as ent | of silver, for if it be maintained that no interest can suffer when the coin 


concerned is of the value of 2 or 4 shill „we have the — Ce you 
oration on the advantages which he England had derived from the might extend 33 to pieces of 1 or 20 shillings 
gold valuation, nevertheless agrees with me that we in England might with 
advantage issue a tbe four-shilling piece without disturbing the gold 
valuation, and that we might 8 Militate against the evil of a co t 
or periodical searcity of silver com in the hands of the lower classes and a 
cor mdingly constant or periodical so 1 hands of bankers. 
In a lecture deitvered before the Statistical ty in February, 1871, on 
“Currency Laws and Pauperism,’’ I showed that excessive poverty and idle- 
ness in England among the lower classes was due to the restricted supply of 
medinms of * suitable for their wants as means ot intercourse be- 
tween themsetves, and that the er of silver coin was the consequence 
of the severe laws oppressing the use and debasing the agi of this kind of 
money. substance of this lecture is co mdix, note 9, 
“Injustice of the gold valuation,” in Su ons, ae E t proposed, 
asa mitigating measure. the issue of fnil-valued ee pieces, and - 
have, from many well-informed —— received snificient enco 


What should govern this decision? 

The advocates of the gold valuation say gold; “ i. ¢., they decide the point 
S proportions of value be- 
tween gold and silver as 1 to 15}, and say thereby we also gain a unity of 
value.“ Now, the basis of pieces as between commodities and the us 


It is so far immaterialjwhether a measure of value or 4 shillings (or more = 


mj 
under even at the sacrifice of the supposed vantage of a unity of standard. | 
And this includes the idea that, whereas those who are able to deal in 
gold complain of silver as too heayy for the pocket, they must, neverthe- 
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oe urim with this inconvenience for the’sake of those who deal principally 
silver. 

As to the idea of unity of standard, although we dispute its ho ety G inas- 
much as we allege that for the maintenance of the just value of gold silver 
is a necessary unct whose value must not be sup We ht for a 
moment admit this consideration. If there were gold enough in the world 
to furnish all the means ot exchange required for money, this unity would 
made from gold; 
much 

with 


be possible, and so even the lower kinds of money could 
in which case, however, the value of gold must have fallen so ve 
below what it is now that the objection of weight would arise agai 
greater force, 

If a two-and-one-half-dollar piece or a one-dollar piece were worth incom- 
modities but 50 or 20 cents, all the trouble for effecting payments in large 
quantities would be revived. 

Without this fallin the value of gold, all the coins, which can not (on- 
account of their smallness in gold) be made of that material, must thus, 
under the single gold valuation, be forever condemned to the position of 
tokens. And when all other nations, in self-defense, following the examples 
of England and America, are compelled to demonetize silver, the inevitable 
fall in the value of that material must be added to that of gold, so that the 
rise in — value of gold will increase the baneful effects of the debased sil- 
ver coinage. 

But you may ask again, Where is the mischief?" 

A a though debased, passes for a half dollar, and no one seems 
to complain. 

The mischief is this: A token currency, as part of a system combined with 
full-valued coins,must be kept within very narrow ts as to issue. Whilst 
the full-valued coin can be ed freely, and finds, by its very nature, free 


ingress and the token currency can not be excepting for what 
appears absolute necessity; its issue must be its export must be 
prevented by debasement. 

Whereas, for instance, if the min of the whole set of coins were left 
free to the action of international and national e, there might be in any 


country, say, two hundred millions of coins of 1 value (such as gold 
coins) and sixty or one hundred millions of coins of lesser value (say silver 
coins), so as to suit the intercourse between all the stages, and in the mutual 
intercourse of each stage of society. No such 1 cen possibly be 
arrived at where such lower coins are condemned tobe tokens. It has been 
ascertained that we in England can not use more than 10 per cent of tokens, 
and even with that limit we find a surplus in the hands of bankers, and con- 
5 so much short for the wants of the people. Hence the e 
to the above sup two hundred millions is but twenty millions of tokens 
or coins below ten in value. And these twenty millions, despoiled of their 
metallic value, and placed under severe restrictions in 2 pappers — be 
called the scanty offal of the monetary system, with whic! e less wealthy 
must be contented. 

That the rich do not complain of this state of things is explicable; it 
does not directly affect them; on the contrary, it makes the lower classes 
more dependent. “Then, why donot the poor complain?“ may be asked. Is 
it to be expected that Dick, Tom, and „the workmen, should study so- 
cial economy so as to be able to propound the doctrines of truth the 

tical ue of their applications to a subject so obscure as that ot money 

to most men? Enough that, in vague terms, they complain of a scarcity of 
money, of idleness, and want of work; and thatthis idleness and want of 
work are in direct relationship with the available means of exchange for 
intercourse you may admit if you lend an ear to the arguments in the fol- 


lowing passages: 

Money is the absolutely 8 element im the effecting exchanges in 
commodities—i, e., for carrying on intercourse, f. e., the consumption as well 
as the production of commodities; hence the numerical e e of money 
to a great extent guides the number of transactions in either direction. In 


sense asupply of money encourages, a diminution of money lessens, the 
of transac 


number tions. 

So well is this rule reco: in all schools of national economy, that we 
in England e ourselves specially upon the freedom which we give to 
gold, for its import, export, and free co’ We know that by exhibiting 
a demand“ for gold, and ac! accordingly, we can obtain it; but we take 
great care uot to bar its supply way; we do everything in order to en- 
courage it, reco that in the theory of supply and demand the former 
is the really active, positive, and uctive agent; whereas the old theory 
et itself by adhering to the false doctrine—“ the demand rules the 
supply.’ 

© feel and know that this free supply does not only encourage our in- 

ternational trade, but also (and what is more important) our own inland 

intercourse between ourselves, as it encourages consumption and produc- 

ane the universal presence of sovereigns increase the demand for consump- 
n. 


01 
It is evident, however, that the benefit of this enhanced consumption can, 
in the first place, be enjoyed only by those who can afford to d in sover- 
eigns—t. e., those who are wealthy eno’ to consume twenty times as 
„ those to whom the so is no more than a to 
others. 
For the purposes of this latter class (those to whom the shilling is as im- 
poran as the sovereign to the wealthier) it would thus seem reasonable 
t the shilling should also be supplied with the same freedom, so that the 
consumption pro rata should be guided by the same rules, encouraging, in 
its turn, production and labor. A very large section of our poorer com- 
munity is benefited, no doubt. the suppl of gold coin coming into this 
country, as also the industrial s labor: ‘or the international trade, 
and the inland consumption of the wealthier; but this is, so to speak, only a 
matter, for by far more important is the co: power of the 
people themselves. 
ore than three-fourths of the inhabitants of this country, for their daily 
or weekly transactions, use silver coin, must give silver coin, use the 
amounts idvolved can not be paid in gold. è, if an individual in that 
class receives asovereign, he can get itchanged (though not without trouble, 
and even at times with the tax of a glass of beer as an excuse); but that is 
uot the point, for this question of change for one or more sovereigns stands 
apart from the great question of the univeasal supply of the less valuable 
mediums of exchange for the purpose of encouraging and 3 con- 
eee and production between this three-fourths of the nation them - 
selves. 
Thus, whilst for the reasons given we supply gold coin freely, we in 
land follow the directly contrary course with regard tothe less valuable 
Mediums of exchange; we debase them, limit their tender value, close 
and egress, and thus confine the whole of this great national intercourse 
between the majority of our people to within a narrow compass or cage, in 
which it becomes crippled. Hence the want of supply limits consump- 
tion, the want of consumption limits production; hence idleness, poverty, 
demoralization, and crime. Tom, Dick, and Harry, with their wives and 


families, stand idle and become demoralized, not, forsooth, that there is want 
of food in this country, for there is enough to eat, but because there are not 
mediums of exchange sufficient to set the one going to producesomething for 


the other, some of those many t beyond meat and drink. which, made 
from cheap and abundant raw material, assist and comfort in bearing life, 
keeping the one as well as the other to God-ordained modest labor and mo- 
rality. and profi both. And for the prevention ana violation of these 
sacred rights, I hold responsible the men or soi-disant economists who have 
framed our monetary laws, who insist on saying and try to ‘ve by all the 
sophistry in their power that a despoiled shilling is nevertheless not ade- 
spoiled shilling. and that they may rob Peter to pay Paul with impunity. 

Men of that class, who have made their fortunes in international trade, 
have no other eye for anything else than custom-house statistics or the rules 
of competition in our manufacturing districts; they overlook altogether 
the minor and far more 8 life of the people themselves, and mr to 
them, Here, we want gold; you must be content with bad siiver, and we 
can not give you much because it is inconvenient to us.“ and with this off: 
which even in that sense is not supplied freely and is kept within very nar- 
row unnatural limits, the people must be satisfied." 

A curious feature in connection with this matter is the often repeated say- 
ing. There is no demand for silver.“ Blowing hot and meres cold. First 
pennig supply of gold, then calling toe a demand of silver before it is su 

lied. been destroyed, the strength to use it 

gone, Pauperism is too great to make a demand such as would satisfy 
the authorities. And what of form must the “demand” take in order 
to force a supply? How far must the agony go in order to burst its bounds? 
Some time ago a general cry arose throughout the country on account of 
the searcity of silver. There were 8 who ascribed this to Col. Tomlin's 
efforts to agitate the subject, as if that gentieman had bought up and hidden 
many millions of silver. But the demand seemed genuine, for it was im- 
possiiie in some of England to find silver. The authorities took care 
to show that the demand was accidental, and promised that as soon as the 
mint had finished coining gold in a few months it would coin silver. 

Yet, during this time the demand had to wait, and many hundred thousands 
and millions of modest transactions between the poorer and industrial 
classes, from which they might derive comfort and sustenance, could not take 


say the demand for silver 


pue accidental demand for silver was a mighty effort of the crippled 
tercourse, caused by offers for mutual exc „Which exchange could 
not take place because the means were absent. e sick man tried to 


and had a craving for nourishment; he fell down again because it could not 
be given him when he wanted it. Since then the mint has coined much sil- 
ver, but the demand is 0 and our bankers will soon cry out and 
8 ot too much silver. ms like these are lost upon our econ- 
omists. 

Who can wonder that they utterly failed to ze the silent suff 
of our classes less ve social economy than themselves when they 
re! even to profit by such manifestations which so completely bear out 
all that we, the advocates of the double valuation, have broughtforward. And 
if you bear in mind the t gulf that exists in Europe between the ruling 
classes and the People. deep root of prejudice against their rising, the 

ar kind of charity and itable al economy whose stock argu- 
ments rest on abuse of the lower classes, with just so much effort for elevat- 
ing them as “caution ” may admit, you ht come to the conclusion that 
scarcel 1 of rebellion will be found strong eno’ toserve the 
authorities as sufficient manifestations of demand for “silver.” 

To this point, I am we must ultimately come. Grave political 
questions may occupy the world for some years to come, but this question 
will be one of the rest. Rebellions for si ar objects have happened before 
in sue presans age, when international commerce and more “refined” trad- 

uces m to more mathematica! precision, and thus leads toa 


more definite and clearer appreciation of differences in theory and practice; 
and the glaring injustice perpetrated by such proceedings as here laid bare 
e hough E 1 bee: 1 and though h. rity is 
thoug and has been prosperous, er pros y 
vaunted as a truth in opposition to what I have here said yan be reo- 


laws, L. e., by the adoption of the double valuation. It may be alleged, in- 
eed, that as a unive: trader, England would have done much better with 
the double valuation. 


You may, or may not, be disposed to attach some value to these remarks 
eee ws here of valuation, — 52 vou . think that America, so 
avorably situa as regards emigration and resources, need not regard 
the delicate distinction in the matter. Butif the remarks here made are 
true, and if you bear in mind that in many matters of social truths we look 
to America with great hopes and watch her example. you may feel disposed 
on cosmopolitan grounds to consider the matter. On national grounds you 
may also come to the conclusion that inasmuch as many of the most thi 
populated and industrial districts of America resemble districts in Europe, 
and have before — an 3 future, os = ners aad tho ath Tona 
guarding against. Imay upon you to do so when I remind you thatthe 
system of valuation pro) in your bill is more severe than the English 
one, because you limit the tender value of silver to one-half of what it is 
here; hence the supply of this coin must be more unnaturally restricted. 

Permit me also to call your attention to another matter connected with 
this controversy in your bill. 

Section 33 authorizes the mint to redeem copper coins. Why should not 
silver coins be thus redeemed? Section 29says, ‘it shall be lawful to trans- 
mit parcels, etc., under regulations.“ Why is not that as clearly stated as 
with copper? Both descriptions are tokens, and the fact thatsilver coin con- 
tains comparatively more value than copper coin is of Little consequence, for 
in its character as mere token it might, indeed, contain less. [havenodoubt 
that here you are in a quandary, and fearing that silver “privately coined” 
or artificially abrased, “ might be presented in large quantities to the mint, 
you a by the indefinite regulations to be proposed by the Di- 
rector of the Mint.” 

The thing is a sort of Gordian knot, a consequence of the whole unjust 
system of the gold valuation, which can all be ayoided if you take the course 


reviously recommended by me, viz: “That of a full-valued silver 

pusr as the piece to stand between your gold coin and your debased silver 
coinage. 

Iam myself, as you will ive from my wri and others with me,in 


favor of the full and complete adoption of the double valuation, giving full 
logal tender to coins as low even as one-fourth dollar in value, believing that 
this is the only truesystem upon which a future universal system of coinage 
can be based (see suggestions, page 167), nevertheless recognizing the dif- 
culty of carrying this point at present; and in order to enable you to uphold 
the essential features of the gold valuation, I limit my recommendation te 
the issue of this single full-valued dollar piece, under 3 restric- 
tion of tender value to $50 or $100, ly for enabling you, without drawback 
or incon ence whatever, to widen or to close the valuation question at 
any time, and partly in order to relieve you of the unsuitabie ob! tions of 
the mint to eem a surplus of either the token silver or the token copper 
coinage, 
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wouid thus make less ro will not, I trust, interfere with this era- 
be left to its natural development, and if more half 


with which you as 
and when a man’s life has been passed in the study of and the practical 
haniling of a matter like this he can not well help in bringing forward as 
much as he hopes may be useful; and in the case of the United States, where 
I have lived many years and where I have studied economy from an 
American point of view, and am now able to extend this view, I 1 ne 
that that which I have proposed to you is not con to American ha 
and customs. The national currency has no doubt c some of the 
conceptions in reference to money; but the original truth that solid, full- 
valu g Sunes 55 the best will NT assert its authority. 
am, dear sir, yours, very obediently, 
ti sald ERNEST SEYD. 


To SAMUEL HOOPER, Esq., M. C. 

P. S.—I have sent to you in reels b 
Hooper, esq., M. C.,“ Bullion and Foreign 
ican Coinage, Demonetization of Silver, seve 
which is made in this letter. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to givenotice thaton Thursday morn- 
ing next, immediately after the conclusion of the routine business 
of the morning hour, I shall ask the Senate to indulge me while 
I submit some remarks upon the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the 

urchase of silver bullion, reported by the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. VOORHEES] from the Committee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Mid- 
winter International Exposition. 

The mess age also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May 
13, 1890, which provides for townsite entries of lands in a portion 
of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provisions of said act 
applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


SILVER COINAGE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion; on 
which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], according to 
previous notice, is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President,Congress has been convened 
in e session and under extraordinary circumstancés. 
It is undoubtedly true that the calm, unbiased public opinion of 
the great body of the American people, irrespective of 1 
justifies the action of the Executive in assembling the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government at this time, and yet the causes 
which have made such action necessary are, I think, widelyand 
dangerously misunderstood, and by certain classes purposely and 
persistently misrepresented. I have conceived, therefore, that 
a few pan words in this connection, . a careful and 
candid look at the present financial condition of the country in 
its general as well as in its special features, and spoken in no 
spirit of strife or controversy, may not be unfit for this striking 
occasion. . 

For the last five months and a little more, the cry of the pen 
simist, the voice of the prophet of financial evil, and the wail of 
the apostle of national bankruptcy have all been heard in the 
land. These sounds of warning and menace against the author- 
ities of this Government have gone up from all those financial 
centers where money, its gains and its power, constitute the 
chief objects of human worship, and from those centers have also 
emanated the cruel edicts of great financial corporations, com- 
manding astern contraction of the currency, a sudden and harsh 
shrinkage in its circulation, and the consequent inauguration of 
a panic, a distress period in the public mind. 

Sir, no candid observer of existing public facts can believe 
that this attempted panic and business distress has been in- 
spired by any real fear, or genuine want of confidence in the 
credit of the Government or in the soundness and stability of 


bookpost, addressed "Samuel 


xc) es, 8 tions on Amer- 
pamphicte, reference to 


its various kinds of currency. It is true that amongst the ugly 
assets of a former Administration which came over on the 4th 
of last March were an empty Treasury and the record of a bil- 
lion-dollar Congress in its expenditures, but despite so heavy a 


handicap the public credit of the United States has not faltared 
for a single moment, nor has the faith of the civilized world 
been lessened by the breadth of a hair in American honor and 
American resources, in this year of 1893, and in the custody of 
the Administration now in power. > 

The national credit of the American Republic, tried by every 
test which can be applied, is better and stronger to-day than the 
credit of any other government on the globe. Her bonds, her 
pronumory notes to pay her debts, as they may b> called, bear- 

g a low rate of interest, stand at a premium in the money 
markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cowardly instinct 
of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting capital, in its cautious 
search for permanent investments, seizes upon them with swift 
greed wherever they can be found. The safety of the security 
appeases somewhat even the usurer’s highly-seasoned appetite 
for richer profits. 

Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent in- 
vestors of capital hunger and thirst after all the Government 
bonds now in existence, but their chief complaint against the 
pet Administration is that the President and his very able 

cretary of the Treasury have refused their demand to issue 
at least three hundred millions more. This additional block of 
national indebtedness, increasing in a time of profound peace the 
interest-eating burdens of American labor, would be hailed with 
the keenest delight and swept with miser enjoyment and avidity 
into unpatriotic vaults by the very parties who have most loudly 
and continuously declared, ever since the present Administra- 
tion came into power, that the credit of the Government was in 
deadly peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 

Sir, there are many and powerful reasons, plain to the thought- 
ful mind, why at this time our financial credit as a nation is 
stronger, more permanent, and freer from future danger than 
ever before, and far safer than that of any other of the great 
powers of the world. The mighty rock on which American credit 
now rests is the absolute unity of purpose on the part of the 
American people that itshall be upheld. For the first time since 
1820, when sectional discord startled the country like a fire bell 
ringing in the night, there is a perfect union of design and of 
patriotic effort between the people of all the States in behalf of 
the honor, the power, the dignity, and the glory of the Republic. 
Peace, content, repose, and fraternal confidence have taken the 
plaice of sectional strife and distrust forever. 

There are no mental reservations now, not the slightest fric- 
tion of interest or of feeling, as we move forward in the pathway 
of public duty. All eyes are bent in the same direction; all pray- 
ers ascend for the welfare of a common country; all the ends and 
aims we have are bound together and linked to a single destiny. 
No one now but a political madman could deem a political con- 
test in this country ever again possible on lines of sectional ani- 
mosity; nor does there linger in the public opinion of the world 
the slightest trace of doubt that the people of all the sections are 
the same in their pride as American citizens and in their jealous 
love for the name and fame of their Government, for its unsul- 
lied honor and high bearing among the nations of the earth. 

Let those who are looking with anxiety on this extra session 
of the Fifty-third Congress, whether they are here at close 
range or at distant points in the United States or in Europe, 
dismiss their unfounded fears, banish the imaginary dangers and 
evils which they have conjured up, and rest thoroughly assured 
that the financial credit of this Government was never quite so 
secure as at the present hour. The task of it; maintenance 
ought not to be a difficult one. The public credit of every 
Government on the map of Europe is unceasingly threatened by 
the shadows of coming wars, and financial resources there are 
constantly weakened by vast standing armies and permanent 
navies. 

Weare not only a united people among ourselves, but through- 
out all the wide earth there are none to molest or make us afraid 
of war or rumors of wars. Nothing within the range of reason- 
able conjecture can be more improbable than war between this 
Government and any foreign power. In Europe there are none 
but antagonistic and distrustful neighbors; the natural and in- 
evitable selfishness of nations makes them so, The providence 
of history, the conformation of continents, the geography of the 
earth and seas, have all combined to give the American Repub- 
lic a widely different and more fortunate career. 

None but friendly neighbors will ever touch her tremendous 
boundaries. The two oceans on the east and on the west are her 
gigantic and unsubsidized allies in the world’s advancement, 
and those who dwell on her northern and southern borders have 
no desire to break the peace to their own overthrow. Alone, as 
it were, the Colossus of the Western Hemisphere, and towering 
up in isolated power and glory, her limitless material resources 
are sometimes overlooked in summarizing the elements of her 
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financial strength. Nature has here endowed a free people with 
wealth more prolific, more infinite in variety, and more inex- 
haustible than was ever before disclosed in the annals of the 
human race. We hear at all times of the boasted commerce of 
Great Britain and other European powers engaged in carrying 
the productions of the entire world. 

Sir, it may be stated as a fact that the interstate commerce of 
the United States alone Bal, igi pe in value than all the foreign 
commerce and carrying e of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Austria, Holland, Russia, and Belgium put together. With 
absolute freedom of trade between the States, an equitable ex- 
change of their productions has taken place ac ing to the 
wants and necessities of producers and consumers. velop- 
ments of wealth on the farm lands, in the manufactories, in the 
rich cafions of the mountains, on the mighty rivers, along the 
vast ocean borders, and on the inland seas of this favored country 
have consequently followed in such profusion and magnificence 
as to dwarf into insignificance the achievements of every other 
age, race, or nation. 

If our foreign trade has not kept pace with our domestic com- 
merce, the reason is open before us inour statutes. Legislation, 
avowedly unfriendly to trade with foreign countries, placing 
their productions under the ban of our displeasure, ordering 
them away from our ports by prohibitory tariffs, can have but 
one result on the foreign commerce of the United States. Un- 
gracious and forbidding to others, we have no right to expect 
others to be gracious and friendly in trade to us. e have not 
to-day a commercial friend in the world. era Sew seeks 
our trade unless under some sort of compulsion. Nobody in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa will buy a bushel or a pound of our bread- 
— or our meats if they can get what they want anywhere 


Human nature governs nations as well as individuals, and for 
every law we enact d to foreign productions a place in our 
markets on fair terms, announcing that we decline all com- 
mercial friendships, we may be certain of an injurious blow in 
return from every trading people in the world. But I have abun- 
dant faith that the giant evil which has restricted and crippled 
our foreign commerce and closed foreign markets, or made them 
hostile to the gretai of the American farmer, will be re- 
moved with o evils which challenge our consideration and 
action. 

In the meantime, if farmers, mechanics, merchants, intelligent 
bankers, and even Wall-street brokers and stock gamblers, will 
study the true greatness and the inevitable and invincible future 
of their country in the light of the last census, they will learn 
that financial panics and alarms can have no real foundation 
here, and must pass away, like vapors before the sun, notwith- 
lose Rr vicious law may now and then temporarily disturb 
the pu mind 


But there is yet another, and an geen, ee and pow- 
erful test of our Government credit, which, in this connection, as- 
serts its claim, not only to the trust and admiration of the Ameri- 
can people, but also to the business confidence and tof every 
civi nation beneath the sun. Money is simply a medium of 
excha of values, furnished in this country by the Government 
for the ess transactions of its people. Money has no other 
origin or power to exist in the United States than is to be found 
specifically onnea BY the Constitution. $ 

Letall the chimerical delusions which in some mings 
always haunt this subject with mysterious and intangible talk 
about the source and derivation of money be dismissed atonceand 
forever. Neither in the heavens above nor in the earth be- 
low is there any power to make a dollar for the American peo- 
ple, whether it be in gold, silver, or paper, except the power of 
the American Congress. Money is the creature and Congress 
its creator. Gold and its all intrinsic value goes for naught 
as a circulating medium unless the coin bears the stamp of the 
Government—a stamp more powerful then the graspof the lion’s 
paw or the eagle's claw in bestowing life and activity on a dead 
and otherwise useless material. Tue same official stamp on sil- 
ver, or on paper at once ennobles them to an equality with gold 
in purchasing power, no matter how debased, how degraded, or 
how valueless the silver or the paper may have become as com- 
modities by sinister end unwise legislation. 

Sir, I hold in my hand the Government's official statement, 
made July 1, 1893, of its various kinds of currency now circulat- 
ing by its authority as money in the hands of the American 
people. It will doubtless sound strange to some ears that there 
are nine different currencies here described as now engaged in 
transacting the business of this country, and to a large extent 
the business of the world. The amount of each kind coined or 
issued is here put down, how much remains in the Treasury, and 
how much of each is in circulation. This table carries with ita 
ori 2 profound importance and is entitled to the gravest con- 
sideration. 


Statement the amounts of gold aad silver coins and certificates, United 


States, 


and national bank notes, in circulation July 1, 1593. 


In Treas- r in Amount in 


885 July 1, 1893. July 1, 1892. 
13, 743, 6225, 11 ate $403, 633, 700, arg 
2 129, 
sil 11,855,944) 65, 400,268, 62, 386, 5 
94, O41, 1 1,071, 17 141, 235, 339 
Silver certiflcates 330,957,504) 4, 468, 326, 880, 803 
notes, act July H, 

RDC a E tapi toes 147,190,227) 6.528, 140, 661,604) 98, O51, 657 
United States notes 346, 681, 0 25, 805, 320, 875, 683) 311,814, 840 
Currency certificates, act 

June &, 1872. 18,366, 430, 11,935,000; 29, 830, 
National-bank notes 178, 713, 3,982, 174,731,139| 167, 306,957 
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In it will be found, circulating at this time, a currency of gold 
pot gorges, Se over $400,000,000, and a currency of silver dollars 
and of subsidiary silver amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
8500, 000, 000; a currency of gold certificates and a currency of 
silver certificates; a currency of Treasury notes authorized bd 
the act of July 14, 1890, and acurrency of certificates authorized 
by the act of June 8, 1872; a currency of national bank notes, any 
a currency of United States notes, or, in other words, the well- 
known greenbacks created more than thirty years ago, and pro- 
tected and preserved at $346,681,016 by the act of May 31, 1878. 
So uniform in purchasing and debt-paying power are all these 
currencies, so in harmony with each other, and so interchange- 
able at even and equal rates, that hardly one-half of them are 
generally known to exist. 

If one kind of our circulating, purchasing, and debt-paying 
mediums ranked below the others in practical use, there would 
be friction and confusion at once in every channel of trade and 
business. The creative power of however, as defined 
by the Constitution, underlies and supports every American dol- 
lar in existence, and it has proved impossible for the most de- 
termined assaults of interested and powerful classes, on any one 
of our currencies, to shake the faith of the American people in 
the credit and honor of their Government. National credit has 
been tested by the smooth and harmonious circulation of our 
nine separate currencies, and has met the ordeal in a manner to 
awaken the pride of every patriotic American heart. 

Itis, indeed, a historical fact, fraught with extreme 1 
and importance, that no branch or t of our national currency 
was ever at a discount, or stood below a parity with the best in 
circulation, except it was first discredited and dishonored by the 
Government i This happened once, and only once, in Amer - 
ican history, and it will never hap again. Provision was 
made in the memorable year of 1862 for the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds with a depreciated currency for the benefit of capi- 
talists seeking investments, and whocould be induced in no other 
way to support their Governmentin the hour of its deadliest 
peril, The greenback currency was authorized, and everybody 
ea to take it in payment of debts except the Government 
w. created it. 

The bar sinister was written on its escutcheon when itw s 
mađe nonreceivable for customs duties and interest on the public 
debt; when it was stripped of the highest functions of money in 
the hands of the citizen, and stood in open disgrace before the 
world. In that condition it became an instrument of gigantic 
wrong and oppression on the laboring masses of the American 
people. For every dollar received by the Government an obli- 
gation was issued to pay in the long run more than two, and the 
people of the United States are still engaged in carrying out this 
unjust and dishonest arrangement. Whatastriking contrast to 
American statesmanship in 1862 was presented by the states- 
manship of France when crushed to the earth in the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870. 

France issued her assignats with full legal-tender power for 
all kinds of debts, and based them on national honor and na- 
tional resources. They never wavered in the storm; they never 
sunk below gold, and ce maintained, as she has ever since, 
the strongest financial credit in Europe. The American green- 
back, however, has had its full revenge for all the indignities 
once heaped upon it. In the midst of obloquy, opprobrious 
epithets, threats of total destruction wherewith its interested 
enemies assailed it fifteen years ago, the greenback currency 
was again touched by the power of the Government, this time 
with respect; and by the authority of law it has remained in cir- 
culation ever since, always on an easy level with the best money 
in existence, whatever that might be. 

This once and slandered currency is now in the pock- 
ets of the people, perpetuated by act of Congress, guaranteed by 
the public credit, and defying the impotent rage of its enemies. 
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I have referred to its well-known career and to its present use- 
ful and honorable existence in order to stillfurther illustrate and 
emphasize the porer and the duty of the Government in furnish- 
ing a pomi, reliable, and constitutional money for the use of the 
ple. 
8 sir, at this point we are confronted by a law without pre- 
cedent or parallel in American history, a law which for months 
past has been the theme of all tongues and pens, and in whose 
name financial panic, alarm, and distress have been invoked, 
and for whose repeal this Congress has been convened. The 
origin of the Sherman act, its motives, and the object it was de- 
signed to accomplish, claim especial consideration in reachi 
a conclusion as to its merits. Its author, the distinguishe 
Senator from Ohio, has repeatedly and quite recently explained 
the end he had in view in its enactment. 

A bill for the free coinage of silver had passed the Senate 
by the great majority of 16, and then the measure, since known 
by the name of the Senator from Ohio, was brought forwardand 
tendered to the representatives of the States having silver bul- 
lion to sell as a compromise in lieu of the great victory they 
had just obtained. Inan evil hour, the worst and darkest that 
ever befell the cause of bimetallism or the honor and existence 
of silver money, this pernicious compromise was accepted and 
fastened onthe country. The Senator from Ohio, it is true, now 
claims credit for his repeated assertion of late that there has 
never been an hour since the compromise was effected that he 
has not stood ready to violate it by voting for its repeal. 

In other words, having induced the producers of silver to sur- 
render their right to its free coinage at the mints in exchange 
for the right to sell 4,500,000 ounces per month of bullion to the 
Government, the Senator from Ohio and his followers on that 
side of the Chamber have been willing and anxious ever since to 
break the compact, repeal the consideration on which the com- 

romise was made, and leave their victims of misplaced confi- 

ence from the Pacific coast and mountain ranges empty-handed, 
without either the privilege to coin their silver or even to sell 
it as amercantile commodity to the Government. 

The dog in the fable, letting go the meat he already had for the 
shadow which looked larger, made no greater mistake than did 
the silver States when they supported the Sherman act as a sub- 
stitute for legitimate free coinage. The actwas not intendedin 
good faith for the coinage of silver atall. On the contrary, it 
emanated from the enemies of silver money,and its purpose was 
to degrade, dishonor, and disgrace this one of the precious met- 
als until it could no longer hold its place with gold as a part of 
the specie basis of this country and of the world. 

In reducing silver toa merchantable commodity, placing it on a 
level with corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other productions 
of the field and farm, issuing Treasury certificates on it accord- 
ing to its market value, there could be but one effecton the rank, 
dignity, honor, and stability of silver as one of the great money 
metals. It reeled and staggered under the blow, until now its 
enemies predict with joy its speedy and total destruction. Sir, 
I speak in no partisan vein to-day, and yet it is with great satis- 
faction I find from the record that not a single vote on this side 
of the Chamber was cast for the act which bears the name of the 
Senator from Ohio to such a peculiar eminence. The vote by 

ens and nays, by which this most dangerous makeshift ever 
75 own in our financial history passed this body, appears as fol- 

WS: 

YrAs.—Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Blair, Casey, Cullom, Davis, 
Dawes, Dixon, Dolph, Edmunds, Evarts, Farwell, Frye, Hawley, 
Higgins, Hiscock, Hoar, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, McMillan, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Pettigrew, Pierce, Platt, Plumb, 
Power, Quay, Saunders, Sawyer, Sherman, Spooner, Squire, 
Stewart, Stockbridge, Washburn, Walcott—39. 

Nays.—Barbour, Bate, Blackburn, Call, Carlisle, Cockrell, 
Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman, Hampton, 
Harris, Jones of Arkansas, Kenna, McPherson, Pasco, Pugh, 
Ransom, Reagan, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall—26. 

Let the grave responsibility for the violation of every sound 
principle of finance which such measure creates be met before 
the American people by those who are shown by the record to 
have assumed it. As a firm, unfaltering believer in bimetallism, 
and as an undeviating supporter of the coinage and use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the country, without 

iscriminating against either metal, I voted against the passage 
of the Sherman act, and for the same reasons I shall vote for its 
re The outcry in certain quarters at this time that those 


who vote for the repeal of this measure are enemies of silver as 

money, and in favor of its demonetization, is not only false, so 

far as I am concerned, but, in the lightof what has happened in 

the past, it is absurd. 

3 with the first speech I made in this body, and down 
the 


ject ot 


resent hour, I can recall no vote or word on the sub- 
e coinage and circulation of silver which I would now 
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change or blot from the record if I could. And now in this, 
the darkest day ever known for silver amongst civilized people 
since Abraham, the Hebrew prince, paid 400 shekels ‘current 
money with the merchant” for a resting place for the beloved 
Sara, I avow my unshaken faith that it remain forever one 
of the world’s great and potential factors of finance, commerce, 
traffic, and daily business transactions. 

It will neither be demonetized nor driven away from the habi- 
tations of the laboring masses of mankind. It has come down 
to us from immemorial ages, and it will continue to exist as one 
of the precious metals, upholding the credit of nations and 
bringing blessings to the sons and daughters of toil when the 
scenes through which we are now passing have grown dim in 
the light and progress of distant centuries. I shall vote to re- 
peal the Sherman act.as I would remove a dead fly from a box 
of sweet ointment, as I would abate 2 nuisance, and wipe out an 
obstruction to rational, wholesome legislation. It taints and 
vitiates our entire financial system, and destroys confidence in 
all business transactions every hour itremains a part of our laws. 
Often the question has been asked whether a vote should be 
given for its unconditional repeal, or whether, before it goes, 
something in the way of a substitute must be agreed upon to 
take its place. 

Sir, I would at once eradicate this confessed evil, this univer- 
sally condemned enactment, from the body of our laws, with no 
other condition than my right and free agency to support and 
to secure in connection with its repeal—or afterwards by an in- 
dependent measure, as the success of its immediate repeal, the 
peasy duty of the hour may at the time dictate—a sound 

nancial system, embracing the coinage of silver on an equality 
with gold. In making thisstatement f only repeat the declara- 
tion of the Democratic party in national convention at ange 
in June, 1892, and on which the American people restored to the 
Presidency one of the strongest, ablest, purest, and most pa- 
triotic characters ever known in American history. That dec- 
laration, containing as it does the consensusof Democratic opin- 
ion from every State and Territory in the Union, may be heard 
at this time again with profit and advantage: 

We denounce the Republican legisiation known as the Sherman act of 
of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift— 3 


That is no reflection on the courage of the Senator from Ohio, 
for that is too well known; but we go on to say— 
fraught with possibilities of danger in the future which should make all its 
supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and to 
the coinage of gold and silver without discrimina against either 
metal, or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of co for both metals 
must be of equal intrinsic or exchangeable value, or be usted through in- 
ternational agreement. or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure 
the maintenance of the ity of the two metals and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts; and 
we demand thatall paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable 
in such coin. We insist upon as es necessary for the 
tection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defense- 
ess victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


It will here be seen thatthe united Democracy of the country, 
fourteen months ago. in formal convention assembled, denounced 
the Sherman act which had degraded silver to a commodity, de- 
manded its repeal, and declared in the strongest language in 
favor of the N of both the precious metals on fair and hon- 
est terms of absolute equality. But the record made on this 
subject in the momentous year of 1892 does not stop at this point. 
Grover Cleveland, the great leader of his party then and the 
prost Chief Magistrate of the whole people now, in accepting 

is nomination, addressed the public in well-remembered terms 
which have been in nowise changed, modified, or contradicted 
by the singularly able message delivered a few days ago to this 
body. His language was as follows: 

The le are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly suficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 
of eee currency. national or State, whether gold, silver, or paper, 
its be so regulated and guarded by governmental action, or by wise 
and careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability 
ofits value. Every dollar put into the hands of the ple should be of the 
same intrinsic valus or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely 


guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms in 
the adjustment of our own currency. 


Mr. STEWART rose. : 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishall have to decline in advance. I can 
not be interrupted to-day. This is not the kind of a speech for 
interruptions, and I shall have to appeal to the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say to the Senator now that he will 
have plenty of chances at me. Ishall bea naked object here. I 
expect to remain for some time, and will answer all questions as 
2 I hope I may have a little peace to-day for about 
an hour. 
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Sir, this statement of President Cleveland of the duty of the 
Government toward the American people is embraced in four 
brief sentences, and yet it contains every sound, wholesome, en- 
during principle of finance ever known in the history of the most 
prosperous nations of the earth. Sound and honest money, 
abundantly sufficient in volume,” “gold, silver, and paper,” ‘‘reg- 
ulated and guarded by governmental action,” “by wise and care- 
ful laws,” “ securing certainty and stability“ in the e cur- 
rency, guaranteeing that ‘‘every dollar put into the hands of 
the people should be of the same intrinsic or purchasing power,” 
and then upon these sure and everlasting foundations the use of 
both gold and silver in the adjustment of our currency is squarely 


_ indorsed and recommended. 


Where in the annals of financial legislation can be found a 
wiser, a stronger, a more comprehensive monetary system, or 
one more richly freighted with blessings to the laboring masses 
of mankind, than is ‘here so briefly and so powerfully depicted? 
Who dares in the face of the clear and explicit words which I 
have just read to charge that their author is a monometallist in 
disg , a believer in the use of gold and gold alone, but wear- 
ing, tap the sake of an election tothe Presidency, a bimetallic 
mask 


Sir, who has the hardihood to assert or to insinuate that 
Grover Cleveland is a dissembler, a man who conceals his opin- 
ions or dispositions under a false appearance, a hypocrite, prac- 
ticing deception upon his countrymen in order to gratify his 
personal ambition? On the contrary, his fearless frankness in 
the expression of his views on all public questions without re- 
gard to their effect upon himself has long been conceded by friend 
and foe to be the leading characteristic of his mind. Lord Ba- 
can says: 

It is the weakest sort of politicians that are the greatest dissemblers. 


I think it will ba admitted by all that Mr. Cleveland belongs 
to the strongest and not the weakest school of political thought 
and action. The secret of his immense strength with the plain 
masses of the American people has long sincs been solved. By 
his bold, clear utterances, followed by his manly and directaction, 
he has inspired universal and absolute confidence, from one ocean 
to the other, in his perfect integrity of purpose, in his unfalter- 
ing patriotism, his 8 love of country, as well as in his 
stalwart and commanding mare 

If I am reminded that he did not repeat his letter of accept- 
ance in his recent message, recommending the repeal of the 
Sherman act, my answer is, that while such a reassertion of his 
well-known views would have gratified many worthy’and well- 
meaning people; yet it was not necessary on his part in order to 
retain the contidence of the people that he was in favor of the 
coinage and use of both gold and silver on terms which would 
insure a parity in their values. He has never recalled, retracted, 
or explained away a single word of his letter accepting the nom- 
ination for the Presidency. His assurances in that letter are 
to-day alive and in force, and as binding this hour as they were 
when first given to the world; and I hereby declare that I am 
willing to stand or fall by my faith in the truth and honor of 
Grover Cleveland and in his well-known fidelity to pledges when 
once they are made. [A ee in the galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESID . The Chair desires to remind the 
occupants of the galleries that a repetition of this offense will 
cause the eries to be cleared instantly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Sir, I also invoke in this connection the 
honored name of the Secretary of the Treasury. John G. Car- 
lisle is the peer in intellect an ppor en integrity of any of the 
illustrious statesmen who have held tho folio of finance since the 
Treasury Department was created, including Alexander Hamil- 
ton, its first Secretary. I make no mistake in placing him as a 
bimetallist, concurring fully with the President in support of a 
bimetallic system of coinage. 

As a Democrat, as an American citizen, as a man loving and 
believing in justice, fair play, and common sense, I appeal to 
those around me, and to the great body of the people, to know 
whom we can trust, whom we can believe, if we are to turn our 
backs, at such a time as this, on such men as Grover Cleveland 
and John G. Carlisle? 

Sir, the terms, conditions, and ratios fixing the intrinsic or 
interchangeable value of these two metals have always from the 
earliest ages been matters of detail, and will so continue; but 
the great, paramount fact has been declared and established in 
the most solemn and overwhelming manner by the voice and 
votes of the American people within the last year that silver 
shall not be demonetized, that one-half the specie basis of the 
world shall not be destroyed, that the volume of paper money 
now in circulation for the payment of labor and the products of 
labor shall not be contracted, with their consent, to the basis of 
monometallism, and to the standard and the existence of gold 
alone. It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the de of 
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coinage, or the number of grains of each of the precious metals 
which should go into the different coins of silver and gold. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, not only by the 
American people of every class, calling, and condition, but also 
by the people of every nation with whom we have commercial 
relations, that a fair and honest ratio will be established and 
maintiined by the American Co „and that neither the one 
nor the other of the two metals wiil be dismissed from the pub- 
lie service. We will omit no honorable effort to induce foreign 
governments to unite with us in achieving, by international 
agreement, this great and gigantic blessing for the human race; 
but let it be dis cely understood now and for all time to come 
that the laboring, debt-paying masses of this country, constitut- 
ing nine-tenths of the poops will never, under any circum- 
stances, consent to double the debts of debtors and double the 
claims of creditors by destroying one-half the money authorized 
by the Constitution with which debts may rightfully be paid. 

Itis well also to remember that the American Republic is a 
governmentof the people, whatever may be true of other nations, 
and that here on American soil no system of public policy can 
stand, or ought to stand, which does not rest on the consent of 
the govern Nor will I hesitate to say to those who are now 
urging the adoption of monometallism, with gold alone as a 
standard, and a specie basis for all our currency, to the exclusion 
and extinction of silver money, that by virtue of their great 
powers of self-government the ple at the very earliest op- 
portunity will tear downand utterly annihilate such an oppressive 
and destructive system of finance, should it ever be established. 

Sir, the peculiar relations which the silver-producing States 
and Territories of the country bear to the question now under 
consideration can not be overlooked, and ought not to be misun- 
derstood. Not less than five States and three Territories are 
richly endowed with the precious metals, and, indeed, all that 
vastand magnificent region of wealth and power from the Rocky 
Mountains and the upper watersof the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from our Mexican boundary to the British posses- 
sions is in close affinity of interest as well as of feeling on this 
subject. Every American heart swells with pride in contemplat- 
ing the gigantic progress and development there accomplished. 

Under the guidance of thatsupremeand overshadowing Provi- 
dence which shapes and dictates the history of nations, the dis- 
covery of gold and silver, those mighty talismans of the human 
intellect and of human energy, was not to take place in their full 
strength and glory on this continent until the hour came, in the 
fullness of time, when their pressnce would not only round out 
the boundaries, but also fix the destiny and complete the colos- 
sal greatness of an ocean-bound Republic. 

Early in the sixteenth century, more than three centuries and a 
half ago, the foot of the gold-hunting Spaniard was on the soil 
of California; and his covetous eye scanned in vain her plains 
and mountain slopes in search of the tremendous treasure which 
had laid hidden there since the morning stars sung creation’s 
hymn of praise in the beginning of time. Spain, at that time 
the most powerful government on the globe, was engaged in dis- 
covering, subduing, and colonizing the countries of the western 
hemisphere, and a look now at her ancient boundaries on the 
map of the United States is full of instruction to the thoughtful 
student of history. 

She owned and possessed, when at the zenith of her power. the 
treasure-laden lands of California, Nevada, and nearly all of Colo- 
raao, together with New Mexico, Arizona, and the most of 
Utah. She was the mistress of more wealth than was cont ined 
in all the world besides, but she knew it not. She hungered 
and thirsted for the precious metals; she sent forth fleets and 
armies, and squandered life and treasure to find them; she wasa 
pirate on the seas and a robber and murderer on every shore in 
their search, butshe passed over them on the Pacific coast with 
blinded eyes, while the years and the centuries moved on, wait- 
8 for a different people and a higher dispensation of human 

airs. 

Not only the map of the world, but the destiny of the human 
racë would have been changed, marred, and blotted had the dis- 
covery of gold and silyer on our western shores been given to 
Spain; tosuch as Cortez, Pizarro, and other ferocious, red-handed 
Spanish adventurers, then engaged in wholesale pillage and 
slaughter. That ful region would have been transformed 
at once, as if by an infernal magic, into the very similitude of hell. 

The uproar of avaricious strife, the enslavement and destruc- 
tion of unoffending native tribes, the shock of contending armies 
representing the frantic greed of every nation, the desolation of 
fire and sword, the hideous riot of vice in all its dark and bloody 
forms, marking the downfall of the kingdom of „love, and 
mercy, would have prevailed like inextinguishable fires through- 
out all those vast realms, from San Francisco to Denver and to 
and blackening for centuries to come 
every hope of resurrection, on the sun- 
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set side of the Father of Waters. A ruined land, rifled and 
lundered of all its treasures, worn out, seamed, and wasted in 
ts substance by the nonlaboring, warlike marauders of the 
whole earth, and at last abandoned, like a miner’s claim when 
it ceases to pay, or held in the clutch of some victorious Euro- 
an power for further diggings—such would have been the con- 
Mition of the trans-Mississippi country when our fathers struck 
for independence, in 1776, if the provins of history had per- 
mitted the Spaniard to see gold and silver when he was walk- 
ing over them. 

Sir, may I not be pardoned for the faith I cherish, that the 
mighty revelation which burst upon the world in 1849 from Sut- 
ters Cump in California, and from the cañons and gulches of the 
mount ins, was reserved for a people of wisdom and patriotism, 
and came at the right time to draw the best energies and intel- 
lects of this country, and of the world, into the development of 
the wilderness and the waste places of the Republic, and to as- 
sist with the power of invincible cement in holding together the 
American Union, and in miking it the pride and wonder of the 
earth end of the ages yet to come? 

Let no man lightly consider or put aside what God hath 
wrought. The States of the Pacific, of the Sierras, of the tow- 
ering peaks of the Black Hills, and all others bearing in their 
bosoms the precious metals, are the treasure houses of American 
riches, power, and glory. They have been preserved to us, and 

laced in our hands as A trust and a blessing to the present and 
ture generations. With the discovery of gold and silver forty- 
four years ago, and their coinage and use on free and equal 
erms by the American people, came such an abounding pros- 
perity, such an increase of national life and force, and such help 
to individual exertions as were never before known in the history 
of nations. 

We bounded forward with such impetuous force that even the 
calamity of a tremendous interstate war hardly checked the 
speed of our progress, and hss not even left ascar visible 1 
on the material advancement of the country. The aid of bo 
metals was invoked, without discrimination against either, and 
the result was a financial pireng equal to the severest emer- 

encies that can overtake a nation whether in peace or in war, 
fact, no disturbance in business circles or in the channels of 
trađe, in connection with silver, ever took place in this country 
until after the stealthy and treacherous attempt to stab it to 
de th in 1873. 

While silver has been honorably coined on proper terms, 
while it has been treated with dignity and respec t as money 
and not discriminated oe and dishonored as an ordinary 

roduct, a commodity to be hawked in the markets, it has never 
ailed to do its duty and to stand the peer, at all times and 
under all circumstances, of gold. I appeal on this subject with 
great respect, and with full confidence in the ultimate result, to 
the silver-producing States themselves. The very able and dis- 
tinguished Senators from those States need no assurance of my 
warm personal regard, nor of my keen and anxious desire for 
the welfare of their constituencies. May I not, therefore, submit 
to them, without offense, that the safety, the stability, the honor, 
and the very existence of a true silver currency in this country 
require the fair and legitimate coinage of silver rather than its 
sale as bullion? Must we not, at once and without delay, get 
back of all makeshifts, subterfuges, and insincere compromises, 
and place ourselves, after the financial deck has been cleared, on 
the plain constitutignal right to coin gold and silver into money? 
Why should any friend of silver money from the Pacific, or from 
any of the other States, vote to retain the Sherman act a day 
longer as a law? 

e worst calamites that have ever befallen the causeof silver 
monay have come since its enactment and in its name. What 
hope is there that silver will rise from the degradation inflicted 
on it while that enactment remains? Who supposes for a mo- 
ment that the present financial condition of the country can be 


ople of Indiana own no silver mines; they have no 
silver bullion to sell; their only interest is in the silver dollar 
itself with which to do business; but had it been my destiny to 
represent on this fioor a State inlaid with silver and threaded 
with veins of gold, I would have resented and resistéd to the 
utmost any and every attempt by legislation to cast contumely 
and reproach on either one of these great metals or to discrimi- 
nate between them in their coinage, even down to the point of 
a charge for mintage. : 

Were I a Senator from a silver-producing State, as I am from 
a great industrial State simply desiring the use of silver in the 
shape of a sound currency to help in the daily transactions of her 
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business, I would vote with even increised zeal and pleasure for 
the repeal of the ill-omened and bad odored act now under dis- 
cussion. I would then, as I will now, hail the hour jn which to 
: 1750 such a vote successfully as one of the most auspicious of my 
o. 
But there are still further features of the present financial 
situation which, in my judgment, demand consideration, and 


which do not result from the Sherman act, except in so far as 


its unsoundness in principle and its outlawed character as an in- 
strument of finance are seized upon to shake public confidence 
and create business distress, thus advancing the ends and aims, 
not yet openly avowed, of certain vigilant and powerful monsyed 
classes in this country and throughout the world. The bitter 
and determined assault which we have witnessed on the present 
Administration to compel an enormous issue of Government 
bonds has not gone unheeded by the American people, nor have 
the authors of this assault, and those interested in its success, 
escaped widespread and intelligent observation. 

Motive is the surest trail on which to find the perpetrator of a 
desi, and, tried by this rule, the authors of the money strin- 
gency during the last five months, and of the incessant demand 

or a large increase in our bonded debt, stand plainly revealed. 

By virtue of a Treasury regulation, rather than by explicit pro- 
visions of law, a gold reserve of a hundred millions has been held 
for years past in the Treisury for the declared purpose of re- 
deeming a branch of the currency which has never yet been pre- 
sented for redemption. By breaking this reserve, by reducing 
it below its fixed amount, it was supposed the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be under immediate legal necessity to issue and 
sell bonds, with the proceeds of which the gold reserve was to 
be kept at its maximum. 

The attack, therefore, on the head of that column was swift 
and strong. With intervals of delay for ample and skillful prep- 
aration, these attacks have been repeated again and again, and 
hive only slackened in their frequency and force since it has 
been found that the executive department of the Government 
cain not be coerced in that way. 

But the camp ‘ign of c witlists seeking a now supply of inter- 
est-bearing Government bonds did not confine itsel? to any one 
point of assault. While they operated with unrelenting vigor 
to break down the reserve of gold in the Treasury, and to that 
extent impair the public credit, they also startled this country 
and filled the world with the cry that Americin gold was run- 
ning away from this silver-blasted country, chased out by silver 
money, and that there was no way to lure it back except to bait 
plentifully with Government bonds. It is in this connection 
also that the Sherman act has been made to do double duty. It 
has been held to answer not only for the inherent and ineradi- 
cable vices which it does possess, but it has been charged with 
grave offenses in which it has had no part. 

Sir, I do not believe for a moment in placing this country on è 
silver basis any more than on a gold basis. I have never advo- 
cated such a policy. The two metals together on a parity and 
in harmony with each other must constitute the broad and am- 
ple specie basis required by the vast and progressive character 
of American trade and industry. Nor have I the slightest faith 
in the pretense that our silver coin or our silver certificates have 
been driving our gold to foreign shores, where our creditors are 
said to be sitting in fear and trembling lest the silver itself should 
come, or something worse. 

My experience on this subject leads to a totally different con- 
clusion When in 1878 the attempt was made to check the tor- 
rent of bankruptcy and ruin occasioned by the demonetization 
of silver in 1873, and the consequent contraction of currency 
which followed, there went up such a wail of dismal prophecy in 
these Halls over the pro restoration of silver as will never 
be forgotten. An inspection now of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of that date is full of entertainment, and indeed of instruc- 
tion. It will there be seen how able and learned men can grow 
eloquent in predicting what never comes to pass: how they can 
disregard the traditions and the Constitution of their fathers, as 
well as the teachings of all the ages known to human history. 

Much indeed may be learned by recourse to the debates of fif- 
teen years ago on this subject. I could occupy the time of the 
Senate, hour after hour, in reading the prophetic visions of dire 
disaster which then appeared to certain distinguished Senators, 
if the Bland-Allison act, remonetizing silver, and providing for 
its partial coinage, should become a law. One of the first and 
most certain evils predicted was the hurried departure of gold 
from beneath the folds of the American flag; that it would take 
to itself wings and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, in order 
to escape the contamination of base, ignoble silver. 

It is true the two metals had been for four thousand years the 
twins of the financial world, the Gemini of nations, compeers 
and co-factors in the development, the advancement of the hu- 
man race; buta new light seemed suddenly to burst upon cer- 
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onship of its kindred metal, its old-time, and long-tried ally. 
alarming es however, was enacted into law, and the 


believing disciples of rophets stood gaping in awful an- 
8 of coming ruin. at was it that did occur? 
The Government proceeded in orderly and constitutional 


methods to coin $24,009,000 per annum of silver money for the 
use and benefit of the American people, and continued so to do 
for the next twelve years, during which time the increase—not 
the decrease, but the increase—of gold in the United States was 
at the rate of about forty millions a year. At the date of the 
pasaga of the Bland-Allison act the estimate of gold money in 

country was $230,000,000, and when coinage ceased under 
that act the estimate was more than $700,000,000. And such 
was the fulfillment of the prophesies of 1878, and yet I am now 
expected to believe that the fair and legitimate coinage of sil- 
ver, its freo coinage upon a properly ascertained and deter- 
mined ratio, will banish all our gold and put us on a single sil- 
ver basis. 

I must be pardoned for believing nothing of the kind. The 
shipments of gold which have taken place from this country in 
the last four or five months must bs accounted for, to my mind, 
in a different way. They were a part of the same plan which 
attempted to sack the Treasury of its gold-reserve fund, to create 
distrust, fear, agitation, panic, and a withdrawal, as far as pos- 
sible, of all money in circulation; and all this to be accompanied 
by a concerted outcry from terror-stricken business circles and 
from the whole national banking system that nothing can restore 
public confidence and save the punue credit except the issuance 
of at least three hundred millions of interest-bearing Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Sir, I have no desire to assail the national banks, nor any feel- 
ing to gratify in doing so. As a general rule, they are under 
the management and control of gentlemen stan high for 
ability and integrity. It is the system which I arraign, and not 
the individuals who conductit. Eulogies on the national banks 
as a system of finance are very f iar to us all; they have 
many merits, some which I desire to avail the country of at this 
time, as is well known; and yet it may be replied to every word 
in their praise that the good the banks have done in handling 
a safe aud reliable currency, has come alone from the power of 
the Government which pervades them, while the evils they 
accomplish have arisen from the fact that far too much power 
has been left in the hands of men to tempt their avarice and 
ambition. 

The merits possessed by the national banks are created and 
upheld, every one of them, by the official hand of the Govern- 
ment, by the bonds on which their notes are issued, by their 
official engraving, and by a vigilant and efficientadministration 
of their affairs at the hands of the Comptroller of their currency. 
On the other hand, the unrestricted, unrestrained, and unbridled 
power which is permitted to the ement of these banks, 
whereby the circulation of money in the hands of the people can 
be, and often has been, suddenly fluctuated from a prosperous 
maximum to a stunted and distressful minimum, constitutes a 
standing and a frightful menace against the safety, the wel- 
fare, and the 3 of the great and most useful ly of the 
American people—those who have labor and the products of 
labor to ex for money, and who have aright to expect 
steudy and remunerative rates of pay. 

The idea here presented is an appalling one. No other gov- 
ernment within the boundaries of civilization, as far as I can 
learn, has ever committed to private parties the power to make 
money plenty, or money scarce; times easy, or times hard; busi- 
ness prosperity, or business bankruptcy; the power, in fact, to 
eirculate the Government's own currency, or to withhold it from 
circulation, at such times, and under such circumstances, and in 
such amounts, as will inure to the benefit of private specula- 
tion and personal gain, rather than to the public interests. Yet, 
such is exactly the terrible power now possessed by those en- 
gaged in national banking, and such the power they have called 

to disastrous action. 

If it be asserted and admitted that some of the banks have 
themselves suffered and fallen by the overthrow of public and 

ivate confidence which has taken place, it only adds one more 

ustration to the well-known fact t a demon of destruction 
once raised sometimes escapes the control of its masters and 
turns and rends them. If panic-stricken depositors make sud- 
den and unexpected runs for their money, catching now and then 
a bank less prepared for such an emergency thanits better man- 
aged kindred, it is because the policy of the banks has first in- 
spired them with distrust and finally filled them with terror. 


In their attempt to force the Government into the attitude of 
a borrower to escape bankruptcy, the banks have endangered 
their own credit, and in many instances totally lost the confi- 
ithout a single 


dence of those who have trusted them most. 
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trace of unkindness towards them in my heart, still I must say, 
the uences be on their own heads. Those who sow to the 
wind need not complain if they reap at least a portion of the 
whirlwind, in the destruction of the weaker ones of their own 
species. : 

Who has not seen the boast in the great organs of banking 
capital, that the managers of national banks have such a com- 
plete understanding among themselves, such harmony of inter- 
ests, and such a perfect system of concerted action, that the 
whole of their overwhelming and destructive power can be 
brought to bear on the sensitive business nerves of every State 
in the Union on a week's notice, and that they can bring the 
Congress of the United States itself a suppliant at their feet. 
For months past all legitimate business pursuits have staggered 
as if from a sudden and unexpected blow, and are brought at this 
time to a confused and bewildered sort of standstill, while won- 
dering how it has all happened and what will happen next. 

While in the midst of a fair and reasonable degree of pros- 
perity, the volume of our circulating medium, even while the peo- 
ple were looking at it, suddenly shriveled away, and practically 
vanished from their sight. As ifbysomeinfernal enchantment, 
money disappeired, as it were, in a single night, and left the 

ple in mourning and deep trouble when the morning came. 

ve the men of active business, and the toiling millions who 
suffer most, been tempted in their distress to say that there isno 
longer any money in this country? 

On the contrary, the records show that $2,120,000,000and more of 
currency, coined and issued by the Government in various forms, 
are now in existence. Of this vast amount, it is true, over 8500, 
000,000 are held by virtue of different provisions of law in the 
Treasury; but, even allowing for this retention, it is made by 
the books of the Government to appear thit something more 
than $1,500,000,000 were in circulation within the past year and 
should be in circulation to-day. It is claimed that this aggre- 
gate circulation, when estimated yee capita, amounts to nearly 
$24 for each man, woman, and child in the United States. 

Never were wilder or more unreliable fictions rehearsed in ro- 

mance than these estimates of our circulation, when they come 
to be compared with the hard, realistic experience of the plain 
masses of sno people. Not the exploits of Sinbad, the sailor, nor 
of Lemuel Gulliver, the traveler, nor the exquisite skill and fancy 
of the story-teller of the Arabian Nights. cn surpass the results 
sometimes accomplished by what are called, in the irony of his- 
tory, cold facts. According to the official estimates of money now 
in circulation, a family of seven—father,mother,and five chil- 
dren—stands entitled to $168 as their per capita proportion, not 
for one day only, but for every day the year round. 
When we retlect how many millions of people there are in this 
country who never at any one time, nor even during the whole 
year put together, see or touch that much money, we may well 
pause afew moments to consider the obstructions which prevent 
money actually in existence, with authority to circulat2, from 
being found in actual circulation. The trouble is that there is 
an intermediary,a middleman, between this Government and its 
own people in the matter of the Government’s duty to furnish 
them with a sound and stable currency. The Government is not 
in direct and proper contact with its citizens on this subject. 

The national banks are between the Governmentand the people 
and in their vaults to-day lie hidden millions and hundreds o 
millions—not less than two-thirds of the whole amount desig- 
nated for circulation on the books of the Tressury—held there by 
the cowardly, unpatriotic fear which has always haunted great 
earthly possessions; which would rather seo the business of the 
country overwhelmed in ruin than to risk the loss of a hundred 
dollars loaned on gilt-edged paper. 

Can anyone be blind to the fact that the banks have not only 
and without cause except their own interests, turned their keys 
on all business prosperity, but that they have also attempted to 
seize the Government itself by the throat, and to play bully and 
master towards those highest in authority? Well might the 
accomplished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], in his 
very able and instructive speech on this floor in June, 1892, ex- 

aim: 

These complaints of the people arenotimaginary. They are well founded 
and based on a deep-seated cause. Our financial system and policy is de- 
fective. unjust, ruinous to large classes of the people. It enables a few cen- 
ters and a few persons to 1 — possession of the currency and hold it from 
millons of their fellow-eit. upon their own terms. It enables them to 
hoard the money of the country, and to say how much of it shall go out 
and upon what terms. Youmaysay that this will be true under any system, 
but the financial history of this country does not sustain the proposition. 
It was never true prior to 186d—when the national-banking system went into 
operation, and the national Government delegated to a few persons the 
pores to issue the currency for all the people—except such as it reserved to 
itself the exclusive right to issue. 

But, sir, at this point, and in this connection, another great 
evil, arising from t selfish and greedy instincts of the money 
power, whether engaged in banking or in other avaricious pur- 
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suits, demands thoughtful attention. On general principles the 
5 of the currency throughout the whole country is an 
object eagerly sought and a consummation devoutly to be 

i , by that limited but powerful class of people who own or 
control four-fifths of the wealth and nearly the entire volume of 
the circulating medium of the United States. The greater the 
scarcity of money in the hands of the many, the. ter its 

wer in the hands of the few who have. gathe it inand 

oarded it away. 

In the business world the man who hasa thousand dollars will 
have the best of the man who has only a hundred; the man who 
has a hundred will dictate to the man who has only ten; while 
the man with $10 in his pocket will absolutely dominate the man 
who has no money at. The power of the millionaire to-day 
over the property, the labor, and the very lives of the people 
depends not merely on the great sums in his.own coffers, but 
equ illy as much, and indeed far more, on the faet that the great 
industrial classes have scarcely any money at all at this time in 
their hands and are deprived of every reasonable chance to ob- 
tain more. > 

The two extremes of vast consolidated wealth on one hand and 
absolute poverty on the other, both ve erous, not only to 
each other, but to social safety and to liberty regulated by law, 
are rapidly culminating in this country. Every prhpootion here 
or elsswhere to aid the people in their distress by putting more 
money in circulation, and within the reach of their daily toil, is 
always fiercely denounced by those who are interested in minim- 
izing the wages of labor and the exchangeable value of prop- 
erty. Every source of financial relief to the plain people is 
scanned in certain quarters with hostility,and every dollar which 
tends to make them independent of the banks, and of usurers 
and tiskmasters, is looked upon with aversion. 

Even the pension rollsof the Government, those records sacred 
to the blood and tears of millions shed for the existence of the 
American Union, have not escaped determined and vindictive 
assault. The fact that the amount of money in circulation is 
largely increased every three months of the year a the paymens 
of pensions, that it is done without the agency of the banks and 
beyond their control for fluctuation or speculation, has excited 
the open and bitter opposition of the great money centers from 
the very beginning of our present pension system. 

The charges now made of fraudulent ions are simply a 
eontinuation of what we have heard from the start, and they 
have the same inspiration asin former years. That frauds are 
sometimes committed in the Pension O is undoubtedly true, 
and they should be investigated and exposed; but the same can 
be truthfully said of exery other office or institution known 
among men. Would you denounce an entire church and impute 
rasclity to all its members because here and there a rite 
and knave pollutes the altar and defiles the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper by his presence and participation? 

Fraud is incident to human affairs, and from which there can 
be no complete escape; but better far that even a fraudulent 
pension should be granted than an honest, well-earned, well- 
merited pension should be denied. It is the question of money, 
however, and not the question of fraud, which provokes the 

atest wrath in certain quarters on the subject. of pensions. 
o that lived at that time will ever forget the storm of invee- 
tive which broke on some of our heads beeause of the passage 
of the act of January 25, 1879, granting arrears of pensions to 
disabled soldiers? Speaking on that subject three years later, I 
said: i ` 
The columns of the new: rs of the country have teemed with 
the most envenomed denunciations of this act and reeked with coarse and 
ignorant abuse of all who sustained it. It would, indeed, be impossible to 
exagzerate the tone of malignant anim: which has vailed. and which 
more than ever now prevails, on this subject in the most prominent jour- 
nals, from the north end of New England to the Pacific coast. I cam recall 
but two enactments which have called forth such rancorous literature. The 
passage of the fugitive slave law and the repealof the Missouri compromise 


are the only measures within my recollection which provoked such an ex- 
plosion of intense wrath as we have heard against the arrears of pensions 


act If it had been a measure to disseminate pestilence. famine, or 
oe war, it could hardly have been with greater bitterness. 
„instead of being, as it is, a law to fulfill a plain, honest o on toward 


those who, in sober fact, bled and died for thefr Government, it had been a 
measure toreward highwaymen and enrich pirates, it could not have been 
assailed in terms of baser meaning than have been used against. it and 
against all who support it. 

Sir, it is true that the amountof money carried to the soldiers 
of the country, by the act paying them arrears, was large and 
imposing; but I held then, and I hold now, that every dollar paid 
for pensions does good and not harm; that itis not merely a 
blessing to the pensioner himself, but also toall the active busi- 
ness interests and laboring elusses of the entire country. On 
the 16th of January, 1882, I used the following language on this 
floor, and I ean do no better than reproduce it now, as the can- 
did expression of my mature convictions: 

Th: money to this blind soldier passed on at once from his hands into 
A hundred å ent channels of trade. With some qt it he paid tor a humble 


home mn which to pass his benighted old , and in which at lat to wake, by 
the touch of with eyesight cl toa brighter than 

this pension arrears he paid his little 
tothe comfort of those about hn. And such is 
all the money expended under this beneficent 
and so viltfiel. It goes at once into circulation; it 
8 it passes from hand to hand; it is not hoarded as coupon-cutters 
oard their interest; it makes money plentier among the people where it 


ban og to be A aac pase 

itis money which does no good to the ple, money which is 

es eee bags, crammed into iron vaults, there to corrode and ent 
the labor of the 5 with an immense, never eancerous in- 

terest account. Public expenditures which go in that direction are indeed 

a curse: but not so with money which is alive and active in the daily trans- 


actions of life. 

But itis in connection with this very idea, and in fact almost solely on 
account of it, that the principal assaults have been made on the law for the 
payment of the pension arrears. ‘The leaders of this crusade are inspired 
with a frenzy of rage at the sight of poor people obtaining any considerable 
sum of money from the Government, no matter how precious the consid- 
eration upon which the payment is based. Money, in the estimation ofthis 
class, should not be diffusive or genera! in its movements among the people; 
it. should be contracted within a narrow circle and exclusive in the be- 
stowal of its benetits on themselves. 

But a little whileagothey were declaring through the same columns which 
now denounce our system of pensions that the hard times then upon the coun- 
try were due tothe fact thatthe laboring classes lived too well; thatthey had 
toomany luxuries, and that they mustlearn 5 their wants aceording 
to the cheap wages paid for labor in Europe. now the great moneyed cor- 
porations, and all such as live on the interest of money, are ted at 


the spectacle of money flowing freely among the common people. The 
scarcity of money is their harvest, and a full circulation is their bane and 
grief. They feel, therefore, that every dollar expended for pensions is hos- 


tile to thei interests. The sight of a penniless soldier ob a few hun- 
dreds of dollars, or thousands, perhaps, fills their sordid souls with fury. 
On the other hand. the plain people hail such money coming into their midst 
as a general blessing 

Sir, the payment of pensions in this country has become so 
important a feature in our financial situation that no apology is 


needed for the reference I have made to the subject on this o- 


casion. It is clear to my mind that pension money amounting 
to over 3160,000,000 per annum Sits s, and going everywhere, 
is one of the greatest sources of relief now left to the people in 
the way of currency, independent of the contracting, retiring 
parer of the banks. There were paid to pensioners in Indiana 
ast year the sum of $11,880,117—an increase to the circulating 
medium of that State without. the aid of which the condition of 
her trade and business may be imagined, but not adequately de- 
scribed. 

The amount of money in circulation in many of the other States 
has been increased even to a much greater extent than in Indiana 
by the redistribution, as it were, of the people's own money back 
into their hands, in the payment of pensions: and there is not a 
State nor a neighborhood in the American Union which has not 
felt the relief of this system. For my own part, and speaking 
ae myself, I shall take no step backward on the subject of pen- 
sions. 

Turning at this point, however, to a more licit considera- 
tion of the motives which govern the natio banks in their 
present policy, I reach the next matter I wish to present and to 
consider. The banks are entering on their final fight for a pro- 
longed future existence; they are engaged at their Quatre Bras, 
preliminary to their Waterloo. They intensely realize that the 
3 supply of Government bonds for banking purposes must 

very largely increased within the next five years, or they will 
be forced to commence winding up and retreating from the thea- 
ter of action on which they have so long appeared. 

The American people are steadily engaged from day to day, 
and from year to year, in paying ir national debt as it falls 
due, and in 1907, only fourteen years hence, the last bond on 
which the banks have issued their currency will have been re- 
deemed and canceled. But long before these fourteen years ex- 
pire the amount will be so much reduced by constant payments 
that the question of the perpetuation of the ee banktag 
system will be pressed peremptorily upon us. Indeed, we are face 
to face with it now, and in view ofthe recent action of the banks, 
we can not too soon consider, calmly and frankly, what system 
the Government will adopt, in the near future, in furnishing a 
circulating medium to the people. 

Is there a friend of the national banks bold enough to announce 
his belief that the tax paying American people will consent to 
the continuance, indefinitely through generations, 3 3 
through centuries, of an immense interest-bearing bonded debt 
merely for the sake of upholding such a system as we now have? 
That is the exact question looming up just before us. Without 
such a continuing, interest-gathering national debt, with no limit 
as to duration or time for payment, except as to interest cou- 
pons, the national banking system of the United States will pass 
away forever, and the resources of statesmanship will be called 
upon to establish another and a different fiscal agency in its 

ace. 

3 I take my stand now against the existence, the increase, or 
the perpetuation ofa nations! debt for purposes of national bank- 
ing, : I call upon the millions who toil for their bread, and 
who constitute the great army of labor, to take notice of this 
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issue, from this time on. It is an issue that will not down at an 
man’s bidding. On one side is arrayed the most powerful an 
best organized syndicate of money on the globe, and on the other 
side the sunburnt masses of productive industry. The end of 
the contest just now beginning I may not live to see, but I have 
not a doubt of the result. 

The present national banking system, with its acknowledged 
virtues, which I would take advantage of in the present emer- 

ency, as I remarked awhile ago, but with great and grievous 

aults, will go down, and in its place and stead will come a better, 
wiser, and safer financial dispensation. The people, I believe, 
are ready for the change which I think I foresee. May I not be 
ee if I briefly question the future as to what that change 
likely to be? Those who desire and expect old things to = 
away should have something in lieu to propose, and I am willing 
to abide the rule. 

The political campaign of last year was, in fact, as it was 
claimed, one of education, but the awakening and teaching of 
the public mind was not confined alone to any one question. 
Various branches of learning were taught in that great popular 
school of polemics. A lesson was given in history, wherein 
more instruction was imparted on the subject of a past and ex- 
tinguished system of State banking than the present generation 
ever before received. ‘ 

When the Democratic party declared in its national platform 
for the repeal of the Government tax on the issues of State 
banks, and on all the garrena put in circulation by them, a hue 
and cry was raised by Republican leaders, as if a public enemy, 
under arms, was about to invade the country. State banks be- 
long to a former generation, and the subject was a new one for 
debate, and very fertile in material for the rank imagination of 
the campaign orator. 

The ghost of every dishonest and defunct scheme of bank 
swindling that ever had its brief day in the United States, and 
of every short-lived, rotten, wild-cat concern, was invoked from 
the charnel house of the dead past, with which to alarm the 
financial souls of men. Smutty printing machines were called 
into requisition, and did a rushing business in flooding the 
country with facsimilies of poor, cheap-looking trash which 
once circulated for a brief space as the notes of a few long since 
forgotten banks. 

In the midst of all this spectacular display, however, there 
were other and far more important matters of information con- 
veyed to the public mind. Everybody was put upon inquiry, and 
it was speedily ascertained that no man, woman, or child had ever 
lost a dollar by the depreciation of the notes of a regularly char- 
tered State bank, or its failure to redeem its currency in gold or 
silver when called to do so. This, I have been assured on the 
very highest authority, is true of even the banks of the Southern 
States when closing their business amidst the opening scenes of 
the war. 

I know it to be true of the State Bank of Indiana—not of those 
called free banks which were purely individual concerns, but the 
chartered bank of the State, subject to the control of State 
authority. This institution, in closing its long and honorable 
career, after redeeming in specie, or 1 equivalents, all its 
currency that was presented, placed and left on deposit at Indi n- 
apolis the sum of $60,000 for the further redemption of such 17755 
tions of its currency as might yet be in existence and outstanding, 

Under proper restrictions and safeguards, therefore, against 
abuses arising from a general law under which individual banks 
of issue were permitted, I do not think the people of Indiana 
would be at all alarmed by the reappearance of a State bank 
currency, such a currency as the honored name of Hugh Mc- 
Culloch sanctioned in that State forty and fifty yearsago. It 
was this kind of a circulating medium, resting on a specie basis, 
and always redeemable, that was driven out of existence by a 
spurious, insincere method of taxation for the benefit of the 
national banks. It is impossible for me to conceive the constitu- 
tionality of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation, even 
onga a majority of the Supreme Court reached such aconelu- 
sion. 

I can not escape the conviction that the law of the Constitu- 
tion in the case of Veazy Bank rs. Fenno is to be found in the 
ps dissenting opinion delivered by Justices Nelson and Davis. 

e power of the States to create banks for the issue of a circu- 
lating medium, not as Joga tender, butresting on a legal-tender 
basis of 12 and silver, has been conceded from the very foun- 
dation of this Government. On this point I can not ref: from 
citing a short passage from the unanswerable opinion to which 
I have just referred: 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were four State 
banks in existence and in operation—one in each of the States of Pennsyl- 


vania, New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland. The one in Philadelphia 


had been originally chartered by the Confederation, but su uently took 
a charter mstitution 


er the State of Pennsylvania. Theframers of the 


were therefore familiar with these State banks and the circulation of their 


, reds 
able at a futureday. They guarded the le inst the e of this 
of the State 2 by the 2 ie 

°: 


article: 
That no State shall * * * emit bills of credit,” andin the same section 
guard against any abuse of 7 — money of the State banks in the follo 
„ “ Nor make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment o 
debts.” As bills of it were thus entirely abolished. the paper money of 
the State banks was the only currency or circulating medium to which this 
prohibition could have had any application, and was the only RNASE ex- 
5 and silver, left in the States. The prohibition took from this pa- 
a coercive circulation and left it to stand alone upon the credit of the 


It was no longer an irredeemable currency, as the banks were under obli- 
gation, 3 frequently, that of its stockholders, to redeem their 
25 in circulation in gold or silver at the counter. The State banks were 

eft in this condition by “the Constitution, untouched by any other pro- 
vision. As a consequence they were gradually established in most or all of 
the States, and had not been encroached upon or legislated against. orin any 
other way interfered with, by acts of Congress, for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century—from 1787 to 1884.“ 


The reserved right of the States to provide their people with 
a circulating medium through the agency of State banks 
being thus explicitly shown, and always admitted as an incident 
of domestic State sovereignty, the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment can constitutionally, by a pretended tax law, paralyze such 
a power of the States, and render it void and of no effect, isa 
total contradiction of every sound principle on which the Ameri- 
can Union was formed and now rests. When I speak of the act 
as ‘‘pretended tax law,” I do so advisedly, 

A genuine tax law, to be in harmony with the Constitution, can 
be enacted for the purpose of revenue only, while the law now in 
question was never intended for the collection of a single dollar of 
revenue, and wasnever administered or executed asingle day or 
hour for such a purpose. The sole purpose of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by such legislation was to drive out of existence all State 
currencies, and to give the entire and lucrative field of finance 
to the bond-buying, bond-speculating, and bond-holding manag- 
ers and stockholders of the national ks. 

No one, I think, will have the hardihood now to deny this 
fact. The blow aimed at the currency of the States was admin- 
istered with deadly aim and force. It was intended to be fatal 
and no half-way work marked this high-handed job of Federal 
usurpation. In addition to the 10 per cent tax on the notes of a 
State bank, and on the notes of any person or other State bank 
in its possession and used for circulation, after a eertain date 
there was also authorized and created a tax of 5 per cent per an- 
num on all dividends to State bank stockholders, besides a 
monthly tax of one twenty-fourth of 1 per cent on all deposits 
and on the capital of the bank, making an aggregate annual 
Federal imposition on all State banks of over 16 per cent. 

The extinction of life in the banks of the States, and in every- 
thing to them appertaining, was as complete and almost as 
sudden as that which follows the charge of a thousand volts of 
electricity through the human frame. Once more I recur to 
the words of wisdom contained in the opinion of the great jus- 
tices from whom I have already quoted: 

This taxation of the powers and faculties of the State governments which 
are essential to their sovereignty and to the efficient and inde dent man- 
8 and administration of their internal affairs is, for the first time, 

vanced as an attribute to Federal authority. Itfinds no support or coun- 
tenance in the early history of the Government, or in the opinions of the 
illustrious statesmen who founded it. These statesmen scrupulously ab- 
stained from any encroachment upon the reserved rights of the States, and 
within these limits sustained and supported them as sovereign States. 

And now, Mr. President, let us for a few moments suppose 
that this taxation of the powers and faculties of the State 
governments which are essential to their sovereignty and to 
the efficient and independent management and administration 
of their internal affairs,” has been repealed, and the Stites once 
more left free to exercise their clear, unquestioned right to es- 
tablish banks and provide for the circulation of a constitutional 
currency. In the event of such action on the part of Congress, 
should it take place, wherein would lay the danger to the public 
welfare, ahd from what quarter would it come? 

I do not expect the Government ever to abandon a national cur- 
rency, though it will abandon the system of national banks; but 
I doexpect at no very distant day that United States notes, such 
in principle and in fact as are now in existence and in circulation, 
and have been for thirty years past, their payment guaranteed 
by the honor of the Government, will supersede all other national 
money except gold and silver, and that without jar or friction 
they will circulate in the hands of the ple alongside of the 
well- guarded, safely secured currencies susa by the States, and 
5 according to the Constitution by both the precious 
metals. 

To my mind, there are no reasons why these two monetary 
systems may not work in harmony together for the e 
of the American people. There is nothing in the history of th 
American States to lead me to believe them less capable of cre 
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ati 
liable in the exercise of their legitima 
stitution, than the Federal Government. 
Weare far advanced beyond the days when it was ible for 
a bank of issue to be authorized in any State of the Union with- 
out ample and indestructible security and a strict compliance 
with rigid laws. Business men and business committees to- 
day, ?,0C0 miles apart, are nearer together and better informed 
about each other, for business purposes, touching the credit of 
banks, the character of their currency, the value of municipal 


and maintaining a sound currency, or less honorable or re- 
powers under the Con- 


“bonds, and the solvency of individuals than when the were sep- 
arated by only an hour's walk fifty years ago. The lightning of 


the telegraph and the still greater mystery of the articulating 
wires of the telephone have made the world an open book, and 
we read it through every morning. 

There are no hidden things any more, and the faintest attempt 
of any State in the American Union to establish a banking system 
on an insecure basis would be known and treated with scorn in 
every quarter of the business world before a single note of her 
currency could get ten miles from its place of issue. But the 

reat value of State-bank money is, and ought to be, mainly 
ocal, It will increase the home circulation and the home ac- 
commodation of every agricultural community on American 
soil. It will be in use with people who know each other in every 
respect, and it will stimulate industry in the raising of crops, 
make trade more active, and the development of plantations and 
farm lands more rapid and profitable. 

And while all these great results, with co uences beyond 
limit or calculation, are being accomplished by the States in the 
exercise of one of their greatest and most undoubted preroga- 
tives, the wisest policy as well as the plain duty of the Federal 
Government will be to issue its own unassailable notes and put 
them in circulation by calling in and retiring much of its pros 
ent outst nding currency, and also by the payment of its debts 
and in meeting its enormous current expenses; to issue them in 
amounts equal to the requirements of trade as nearly ascertained 
as possible, bearing within them the breath of national life, 
honored in every village and hamlet in the American Union, 
uniform in value from Maine to Alaska, and their faces as well 
known #s the flag wherever flies that emblem of the power and 
glory of a united and fraternal people. 

Those who live to witness the adoption of the policy here out- 
lined will, in my judgment, look upon the safest, strongest, and 
most beneficial system of finance ever before known in American 


history. It has in it the elements with which to accomplish the 
following paramount and indispensable features of sound 
financial legislation: 


1. A sufficient volume of currency at all times, State and na- 
tional, on 5 a specie basis, guaranteed also by public 
honor, with which to transact the growing and expanding busi- 
ness developments of the country. 

2. The absolute denial and destruction of all power in the 
hands of individuals, corporations or syndicates to cause fluctua- 
tions in the amount of the different currencies in circulation, thus 
rendering panics and periods of business distress impossible for 
the future, 

3. Every dollar in circulation, whether gold or silver, State 
bank paper or United States notes, on a strict py and inter- 
changeable with every other dollar, thus securing to the popis 
the benefits and advantages of both a State currency and a na- 
tional currency, circulating in harmony and uniformity and per- 
forming all the functions of money at home and abroad. 

4. The settlement of the vexed question of silver money at 
once and forever, by authorizing it to form its proportion of the 
specie basis required by the Constitution of the United States 
for every chartered State bank in the Union; by recognizing it, 
as it is recognized by the terms of the Federal Constitution 
when defining the power of the States to make legal-tender 
money, thus making the use of silver, coined into money, as im- 
perative as it will be useful to the great body of the people. 

5. The total and complete overthrow of the dangerous centrali- 
zation of the money power now existing at a few money centers 
and in the hands of a few individuals, by giving to the people of 
the States the right of home rule on the subject of money, and 
1 securing to them a reliable, nonfluctuating home circu- 

ation. 

Sir, tothe foregoing five propositions I will at this time add 
but one more. A tax upon incomes, carefully adjusted and 
graded, hasalways been, to my mind, a most equitable and up- 
right measure in providing Government revenue. While laying 
taxes on the necessities and wants of laboring men, women, 
and children, and from which there is no escape for them, jus- 
tice—eternal, old-fashioned justice—demands that those who have 
incomes beyond their necessities, and as a surplus over their ex- 
penditures, should be required to contribute from their abun- 


dance, and at fair rates, to the support of the Government under 
whose care and N they have prospered and grown rich. 
And now, in the meantime, and in view of the present crisis 
full of peril as it is, let the whole people of the United States, o 
every Commonwealth and of every neighborhood, cast out their 
fears and abide in an unshaken faith that present disasters will 
pe away, and be followed, as soon as much-needed reforms can 
accomplished, by the unbroken sunlight of pr rity, and 
that He who determines the destiny of nations will cause the 
Republic of their fathers to win, and not to lose, in the transcend- 
ent mission to which it was dedicated more thana hundred years 


ago. ), 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana, 

Mr. DUBOIS. Lask that the regular order may be laid aside 
55 I desire to address the Senate on the measure 
which has been under consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho requests 
that the pending resolution be laid aside for the present that he 
may be permitted to address the Senate on Senate bill 570. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. No objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, more than three years ago, 
when I was a Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Idaho, 
I commenced a speech in favor of silver in these words: 

The silver question, as we understand it in the West, is a very serious one. 
With us the contention for its restorationis not one of policy or expediency, 
but of justice and absolute necessity. We look upon the ses the which 
culminated in the demonetization of silver as the most tic robbery of 
modern times. We think the injury that it has already inflicted upon the 
nation is more terrible, so far as mere Rese cine is concerned, than would 
have been an exhaustive war with some t-class foreign power. Ido not 
stand here to-day to ee in the interest of silver mines, They can bear 
the loss that the unrighteous robbery inflicted upon them, but the people at 
large, and more especially the producers of the East, can not much longer 
stand up under the shrinkage which has already driven all profit from the 
farm and shop. } 

I will allow those remarks to stand as the preface to the ob- 
servations I have to make to the Senate on the very serious ques- 
tion and condition which we are now called upon to meet. e 
has strengthened, not weakened, my opinion. 

The current of debate has turned swiftiy and sharply at this 
session of Congress. Those who have opposed free coinage in 
the past have always insisted that they were bimetallists, not- 
withstanding the fact that they op d vehemently every pro 
sition brought forward by the friends of silver which was de- 
signed to cause true bimetallism, and ridiculed as the veriest 
nonsense every effort of the silver men to stop falling prices. 
They arose in their places, each and every one of them, and pro- 
claimedin loud and plain terms that they were bimetallists and 
favored the use of both gold and silver as money. During all the 
discussion (up to this session) I do not recall a single instance 
when any Senator or Member has avowed himself in favor of gold 
monometallism. 

But lo and behold, all of a sudden a change has occurred upon 
the face of the bimetallic moon. Silverdisappears, and from the 
great prophet, President Cleveland,down through the ranks to 
the latest convert in Congress, all are satisfied that it is hopeless 
to keep up the fight any longer; that our only safety lies in a 
gold standard. It is a most sudden, strange, and unanimous 
transformation. They evidently think the time is auspicious to 
throw off the mask. They must believe that they can shackle 
the pie before they can strike. . 

Ishould like it if these honorable Senators who are now so ear- 
nest and anxious to fasten a gold standard upon the peopleof the 
United States would tell the country from whom they receive 
their instructions. As I understand the spirit of our Republic 
the people rule, and the representatives of the people carry out 
their wishes as expressed in conventions and at the polls. t 
convention or what vote of the people has instructed Congress 
to abandon bimetallism and adopt the gold standard? There is 
not a Senator on this floor who was not elected ona platform 
which pledged him to bimetallism. Certainly their instructions 
do not come from the ple; for the Republican party and the 
Democratic party, in their national conventions last summer, de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism. 

The Populist party declared in favor of gold, silver, and paper, 
and not for gold alone. No national party, in any convention, at 
any time in this country has declared in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, and in my judgment they never will. I most earnestly in- 


| sist that no representative of the people has a moral right by 
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his vote to bind the country to gold monometallism on his own 
hasty judgment. It is a betrayal of the people which will be 
bitterly resented by them. You were not elected or sent here 
for that purpose. the contrary, each and every Senator is 
bound by every sense of honor tosecure and continue forever the 
use of both gold andsilveras money unless otherwise directed by 
the people. It will not do to resort to the transparent subterfuge 
that you are not contending for a gold standard, nor will it avail 
to try to fool the people by saying you wili discontinue the pur- 
chase and coinage of silver and continue to coin gold, and if this 
does not bring relief you will return to the coinage of both 


metals. 

Iam quite familiar with the line of argument of those whosay 
that they are still in favor of bimetallism. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts Mr. HOAR], for whose ability I have 
the most profound respect and for whose integrity I entertain 
the highest opinion, told us that there are about 8600, 000, 000 of 
gold and about 8600, 000, 000 of silver in the country, and if you pass 
the proposed law you would still be on a bimetallic basis, because 
the Government would continue to keep the metals on a parity. 

The venerable Senator from Vermont| Mr. MoRRLLLIreiterated 
this statement, and I have no doubt that every one of our oppo- 
_ nents will repeat it, for it is their last straw. But if you now 
stop the coinage of silver, as silver is lost through abrasion or 
other causes yon come nearer and nearer toa gold standard, 
and it is simply a question of a short time when you reach it. 
You are not bimetallists when you re the act of 1890. Other 
countries besides our own float different moneys; they are on 
the gold standard, and so you will be. You will still outlaw sil- 
ver. There can be no true bimetallism until youopen your mints 
to the coinage of both gold and silver, until you treat both met- 
als equally under the law. I say Iam familiar with their only 
argument, and it is not worthy of serious consideration and is 
untenable. 

President Cleveland’s message, which you, heard read in this 
Chamber on the 8th of this month, closed in these words: 


I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
— July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that other 
egisiative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and 
the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money 
univ: yr by all civilized countries. 


As a matter of fact no money is universally recognized by all 
civilized countries. Money, whether it be gold, silver, paper, or 
what not, is recognized only in the country which makes and 
supports it. When gold or silver money gets beyond the borders 
of itsown country it is a commodity and is valuable only as such. 
The President might have been a little more exact in his lan- 
guage in a state paper, but what he meant by money univer- 
sally recognized by all civilized countries” was gold. The mes- 

e could not have been plainer, and those Senators who indorse 
is indorke a gold standard without equivocation. 

It has been admitted time and time over by Senators who 
helped to pass the act of 1873, which demonetized silver, that 
they were ignorant of the fact that it did demonetize silver. 
There was no sentiment in the country at that time for the de- 
monetization of silver, and had the question been discussed and 
submitted to the poopie the act of 1873 could not have become a 
law. All admit this; all agree that the people were cheated and 
wronged, yet for twenty years they have vainly struggled to 
undo this wrong. 

If in the broad light of day you follow the President's message, 
repeal the Sherman act, strike down the last prop of silver, and 
announce that you intend to put this country on a gold basis, 
double the debts of the producers, double the value of money, and 
reduce by one-half the products of labor, how long will it take 
the people to right the wong and how will they do it? In con- 
templating financial legislation in this country since 1873 I do 
not know if they could ever emerge from their thralldom by peace- 
able and legil methods. It is quite evident that they would get 
norelieffrom this Administration unless they secured a two-thirds 
* in both branches of Congress. 

rices have been falling in the United States since 1873. 
Wheat, cotton, corn, oats, all the products of labor and the daily 
rewards of labor itself have gone down until there is no longer 
universal prosperity. There has been individual prosperity 
among those who have fixed incomes and large accumulations 
of money. It has never been successfully controverted, nor can 
it be, that silver measures the value of all commodities. While 
on account of unjust and vicious legislation silver has fluctuated 
in value as compared with gold, it has yet served as a perfect 
measure of value of the products of labor. 

If you strike it down still further, as contemplated by the 
President's mess ge, refuse to purch se or to coin it, and make 
it bring in the m.rket what it is worth to make spoons of, you 
will take a fearful risk and responsibility. It is a new proposi- 


tion to put the United States ona single money basis, and before 


it is done the peopleshould beconsulted. They were called upon 
to decide in regard to the tariff. Their decision does not meet 
my judgment as to what is for their best interests, but after re- 
pe ted discussions, conventions, and elections, they decided prac- 
tically in favor of free trade, and the Democratic party has their 
indorsement to remodel the tariff so that it shall be a tariff for 
revenue only. 

I believe in the protective doctrine of the Republican party, 
and think the country will desire a return to it after trying a 
tariff for revenue only; but no one who believes with me has just 
cause for complaint ause we were beaten, for the issue was 
fairly made and presented to the people, who in this Republic 
are and should be the judges. It is not so with this financial 
question, however. If it should be submitted to a vote of the 
popie whether they would adopt bimetallism or monometal- 

ism, nine-tenths of them would decide in favor of bimetallism. 
I am of the opinion that the monometallists would not carty a 
single State in the Union. 

It is urged that there is a scarcity of money and lack of con- 
fidence in the country, which is destroying business of all kinds, 
While we of the West point to our idle mines and closed stores, 
the New Englander says that the hum of their factories has 
ceased; that the thousands of men and women dependent upon 
them are out of employment; the men of the South aver thereis 
no living price for their cotton; that they can not even get the 
money to move it in order to keep actual distress away. So the 
complaint comes from all quarters. None escape; not even the 
bankers in the cities. ə President of the United States 
gravely tells us to repeal the nat clause of the Sherman 
act, and go home in peace. aving said this to us, he informs 
the country that his duty is done, and it now remains for the 
members of Congress to do theirs—whereupon he takes a rest 
and recreation. 

Senators stand up in this Chamber and declare that this eraof 
panic and disaster must be stopped by the immediate repeal of 
the Sherman act. No one says what is to be done after it is re- 
pealed, and no one tells us how its repeal willmake more money 
or restore confidence. Through the Sherman act over $3,000,000 
of currency is added to our stock of money each month. The 
average individual can not see how you will relieve the scarcity 
of money by stopping the issuance of $3,000,000 each month. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] did in- 
form us, I think, that the repeal of the Sherman act would re- 
store confidence in London, and that the English money-lenders 
would then buy up some of our most valuable stocks and bonds, 
and thus money would flow in. The people in this country who 
need money most and who have lost confidence are not those who 
have valuable stocks and bonds to sell. 

The gold monometallists, ever since trouble began last spring, 
have charged all of our ills to the Sherman law, and now they 
urge that peace will be restored by its repeal. They do not 
sponi how. Perhaps they are loth to pal tape inasmuch as 
their prophecies in the early spring are shown to be idle in mid- 
diesummer. With one accord they proclaimed that gold was 
leaving us on account of this poor and friendless and fatherless 
piece of legislation. Gold is now returning, despite the fact that 
the act is still with us. I do not claim that gold is returning be- 
cause we still have this law, but I might so assert with as much 
reason as they insisted that it was leaving us because we had it. 

If the monometallists are determined to put us on a gold basis 
it would be manlier to say so plainly and give their reasons than 
to thinly disguise their intentions by such weak inventions. 
They themselves know that the Sherman act is not responsible 
for the present crisis. If they much longer continue this mas- 
guerade they will have to do as the priests of old did. In early 

ays it was customary for the priests to offer up lambs and oxen 
to appease the wrath of offended deities. The sacrifices were 
made in the presence of the people, with great pomp, ceremony, 
and high-flown language. 
A 88 wa well and soiomn for some ae Uns lon; balone 2 
olly and hypocrisy of the ceremony daw upon people the 
prioste had laughed in their sleeves and at the masses. ly 

t became such ajoke that, toavoid detection, they agreed among 
themselves that when invoking the Deity to spare them His 
wrath, they would turn their backs upon one another to avoid 
laughing at the absurdity of the performance. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], in his 
interesting speech the other day, said that there were 300,000 

ple out of employment in Massachusetts and 3,000,000 in the 
Konkor States, and intimated so that the masses of the people 
at home would understand him, that this was due to the Sher- 
man act. I think, perhaps, he got his figures a little high; but 
no matter. He did not say plainly to the Senate that these 
millions of ple were out of employment and in distress on 
account of the Sherman act, for he was facing us and would have 
been compelled to laugh. Lagree fully with the distinguished 
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Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], that the uneer- 
tainty as to what the dominant party will do with the tariff is 
the prime if not the sole cause which blighted the industries of 
Mass ichusetts and the Northern States. 5 

The gold monometallists are not very explicit in stating their 
reasons why they wish to take away the money function ol silver. 
If they were, it would be easier to argue with them. Asa rule 
they content themselves with abusing silver and silver advocates. 

I will endeavor briefly to answer some of the objections which 
* urge against silver as I recall them. 

e hear much of the dishonest silver dollar which is worth 
but 54 or 65 or whatever cents the bullion it contains will sell 
for. Iam pleased to bear witness to the intelligence of the Sen- 
ate that such nonsense is seldom uttered inthisChamber. A 
silver dollar will buy as much asa gold dollar and is as highly 

rized. If, through rae unwarranted, persistent, and inde- 

nsible legislation, a silver dollar has depreciated in value as 
compared with a gold dollar, the gold dollar, through this same 
legislation, is more dishonest than the silver. Just so much as 
the silver dollar has depreciated, the gold one has appreciated, 
The silver dollar, as al , most nearly measures the value of 
commodities. Itis the dollar of the farm, the factory, and plan- 
tation, and goes hund in hand with the results of labor. Just s 
much as it is depreciated and is dishonest, just so much is the 
toiler injured and justso much the gold dollar is appreciated 
and dishonest and the creditor benefited. 

The gold advocates ex fear that we can not maintain bi- 
metallism on account of the overproductionof sitver. Feall their 
attention to the very exhaustive and carefull epared state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from —— r. VEST], who 
proved conclusively that when the production of silver exceeded 
that of gold more thirty times, silver was worth more than 
129.29. Unless silver is legislated against, and when it has been 
treated equally with gold as a money metal, no matter what the 
disparity in production between the two, their relative value on 
the agreed ratio has varied but a trifle. 

In addition to the facts presented by the di ished Sena- 
tor Mr. VEST], it must not beoverlooked that for centuries gold 
and silver have been the money metals of the world. Both metals 
have, inconsequenes, been struggled for, hoarded, and preserved 
by the nations of the earth, until now there is an enormous 
accumulation of each. I do not know that anyone could give 
the amount of each now in the world. It is known that there is 
about as much of one as of the other, and that there is some- 
where near 84, 000, 000, 000 of each. x 

The world’s output of gold in 1892 was $130,816,627, and of 
silver $196,605,184. About two-thirds of the gold production is 
used in the arts, so that but $43,605,542 of the output of 1892 
was used for coinage. About one-tenth of the silver production 
is used in the arts; so, assuming that all of it was brought to the 
mints which were open for its coinage, there was of the produe- 
tion of 1892 but $176,944,666 coined into money. 

In considering the effect of the production of the precious 
metals on their value you can not overlook the amount of these 
metals now doing service as money. The product as it is wecu- 
mated yore by year is added to the general stock, which it can 
affect only in the slightest degree. The further fact in this con- 
nection, that the business of the world is constantly increasing 
in every avenue of trade and carries with it a demand for more 
money which is stable and certain, can not be ignored. 

Almost all of the known world has been explored and pros- 
1 by seekers for the precious metals. It is altogether un- 

ely that any new worlds remain undiscovered, so that it is a 
fair assumption that while through improved machinery the 
gold and silver output may increase some for a few years, it is 
almost certain that the increase will not be such as to unduly 
affect prices, when such increase is considered in connection 
with the uses of gold and silver in the arts and the swelling vol- 
75 — of business resulting from the constantly increasing popu- 

tion. 

It has sometimes been urged by the opponents of the free coin- 
age of silver that its cost of uction has been so cheapened 
that its ratio of 16 to 1 to gold should be enlarged, and that it 
ought not to be worth 1.2929. This charge is usually made by 
those far removed from the mining countries and who have no 
prectical knowledge on the subject. Asa rule they take some 
of the highest grade and greatest producing mines which are in 
full operation and base their se e upon them. Thecon- 
sensus of opinion of those who have studied and followed the 
business of is that it has required and now requires more 
than a dollar to dig out a dollar's worth of silver. 

Be this as it may, for I will admit that it is somewhat conjec- 
tural, if their argument ig good as applied to silver why is it 
not equally so as applied to gold? Silver has always been found 
in conjunction with gold, lead or copper, granite, porphyry, and 


other refractory substances, so that the process of . 
the silver is and always has been expensive. Nine-tenths of 
the gold has been found in the sand and in streams, in the shape 
of nuggets, and has cost in labor and expense buta trifle as com- 
pared with silver. 

While it is true that most of the placer mines have been ex- 


hausted the fact yet remains that a very respectable tage 
of the gold output still comes from placer diggings. That which 
is found in quartz costs no more in its separation than does sil- 
ver. I do not think the cost of production is a pertinent argu- 
ment, but, inasmuch as [ have heard it used in this Chamber 
— silver, I submit, in fairness, that it should also be applied 
to gold. 

e contention of bimetallists that there is not enough gold 
in the world to serve as a safe basis for money can nat be avoided 
or put aside. The gold-standard men seem tododge this dilemma. 
The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in 
his very able and ingenious argument admitted that he was not 
clear on this point. He tried to save himself in his advocacy 
of a line of policy which, it seems to me, musi put this country 
on a gold basis, by saying that he would not consent to the pe 
sage of any law which would forever close our mints to the free 
coinage of silver. The doubt in his mind as to the adequacy of 
gold to serve as a basis was evidently so great that he is not 
willing to go farther than an experiment. 

The output of gold in the United States in 1892 was $33,000,000. 
The gold product varies but little from ye r to year, so that we 
can 8 ifely calculate on $33,000,000 for sometime to come as the 
annual yield. When you refuse to purchase and coin silver, you 
cut off 40 per cent of this annual yield, for 40 per cent of the gold 
comes in conjunction with silver. It is a rare thing when a sufi- 
cientamount of gold is found in this combination to make it profit- 
able to mine for the gold alone. This will leave your annual gold 

ield $19,800,000. Two-thirds of this is used in the arts, which 
eaves but $6,663,333 each year for coinage. 

When you stop the coinage of silver gold will be more valu- 
able, and, in consequence, more and not less of it will be used in 
the arts, leaving even less for coinage. It will not be surprising if 
all of the $19,800,000 is so used. The more precious gold becomes 
the more anxious the rich people will be to have it for orna- 
ments, tableware, ete. They will pay more for it in bullion 
than the owner of it can receive by having it coined, and, in con- 
sequence, he will not take it to the mint. But even should no 
greater amount be used in the arts than at present, does anyone 
contend that the addition of $6,663,333 a year is a sufficient in- 
crease of the money basis tosatisfy the demands of our constantly 
growing business and our ever-increasing population? 

I have already adverted to the fact that the world’s output of 
gold in 1892 was $130,816,600, one-third of which, or $43,605,533, 
was coined, the balance being used in the arts. If $6,663,333 
yearly addition to our own money basis is not sufficient for our 
wants, surely forty-three and one-half millions is not sufficient 
for the entire civilized world. You will be compelled, almost at 
ones, to institute some other kind of money. What sort will you 
choose? Thesilver advocates will never consent fo fiat money. 
They have no patience with those who favor irredeemable paper 
a They wish all forms of money. based on the precious 
metals. 

There is not enough of gold alone to serve as a safe basis, and 
all of the honorable Senators who are now striving to put us on 
a gold standard know it. Is their hostility to silver so ers that 
they 2 to run the risks of flat money rather than hold to bi- 
metallism, which has been tried and found so successful in this 
country? By this legislation which you would now enact you 
strike down silver, which is one-half of our money. When you 
do that you make gold twice as hard to get as now. It will re- 
quire twice as much of all products to secure a dollar then as it 
does now. There can be no cessation in the struggle for money. 
All the people must have it. The more you curtail it the harder 
it is to get, and when you contract it to such narrow limits as 

ou propose, such ademand will go upfrom the people for an en- 
R currency as will force recognition. 

In my judgment, you should pause now and consider well 
whether, if at this time you stop the coinsge of silver, you will 
not lay the foundation for such misery and unrest as will result 
in an agitation among ths people the culmination of which will 
be fiat money. 

I am opposed to any change in the ratio. I voice the sentiment 
of all the representatives of the silver-producing States when I 
say that we have inscribed on our standard the old and time- 
honored ratio of 16 to 1, and will make our fight under that ban- 
ner”. 

Our mines are now closed, our business stagnant, and we real- 
ize that a ratio of 20 to 1 would make our canons resound once 
more with the joyful sound of the pick and shovel, would quicken 
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the arteries of trade and partially restore prosperi 


because it 
would make silver worth about $1 an ounce; but while we may 
not be versed in the science of finance or the arts and polish of 
the more civilized and luxurious East, we are a game people who 
will stand by our friends the wage-earners and the producers of 


the world, who are making this fight on principle. The prop- 
osition to alter the ratio is a compromise of principle. 

The legislation of 1473, which demonetized silver, and the per- 
sistent attacks which have been made upon it since, have depre- 
ciated the value of wheat, cotton, and all the products of labor, 
and have appreciated the value of gold. A larger ratio means a 
surrender of a portion of this advantage which has been gained 
by the bondholders. Itmeans that the depreciation of commod- 
ities and the 3 of securities shall be unalterably fixed 
upon the people. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Not at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know but that the information 
may be contained in a statement which the Senator has already 
made, and which I did not correctly hear or understand, but do 
I understand him to say, speaking for the interests which he 
represents, and, I suppose, the interests of the silver States 
very largely, that he would not agree to a ratio of 20 to 1? 

Mr. DUBOIS. I said that while I live in a silver-producing 
State, which would be benefited by a ratio of 20 to 1, I and those 
who live in that section of country would stand by the wage- 
earners and the producers who are making this fight, not, as 
even the Senator himself would say, for silver, but for principle. 

The gold monometallists are in the habit of prophesying as to 
the direful results of all silver legislation. Their prophecies 
have not been fulfilled in the past, and it is likely they will not 
be in the future. They say that silver can not maintain itself at 
a ratio of 16 to 1; that it will drive gold out of the country, and 

mt us on a silver bas: How dothey know this? It did not do 
f before 1873, and it is simply a guess on their part that it will 
now. The bimetallists are willing to stipulate that it will keep 
its yeg firmly if you establish the ratio at 16 to 1. They are 
willing to further stipulate that if it does not, they will then 
agree to a higher ratio. It is mean and unjust to establish a 
a now, based upon the bullion value of silver as compared 

‘old. 

Gold has been given ever, r has had the especial 
care of legislation, while silver has been battered down and leg- 
islated against for twenty years. Now, when silver is weakest, 
through unjust legislation and atthe end of a long struggle, 

ou condemn it for being weak. Remove the restrictions; put 

t back where it was; give it the sanction of the same laws which 
you give to gold, and if it does not maintain itself then we will 
talk to you about increasing the ratio. 

Mr. 3 I represent, in part, a State which has been a 
subdivision of the United States for but little over thirty years. 
Idaho was created aterritory in March, 1863, and a State in July, 
1890. In this brief time it has given to the world $150,000,000 
gold and some $75,000,000 in silver. It is entitled to some con- 
sideration for this contribution. It is peopled with Americans 
who are your kin, The young, the strong, the brave and ambi- 
tious from the New England, the Northern, the Southern, and 
the Middle-western States make up her citizenship. They have 
redeemed the deserts, have compelled the reluctanthills to yield 
up their treasures, and have braved hardships which you know 
not of, that the world might beenriched. They and their neigh- 
bors have laid deep and strong the foundations for mighty com- 
monwealths which will be the pride and bulwark of American 
institutions in years to come. 

When you strike down silver, when you say to the Rocky 
Mountain region that you will neither purchase nor coin any 
more of precious metal, you strike a blow at your kindred 
which is as cruel as itis unjust. I would say to you that there 
should be no doubt in your mind as to the wisdom of your action 
before you commit this deed. You should be very certain that 
the result will justify the sacrifice. You should remember, also, 
that all of our supplies except those for food are purchased from 
you, and that all of our debts are owing to you. Either your- 
selves or your allies in this legislation own our railroad, State, 
county, and municipal bonds and other securities. You can not 
paralyze us without injuring yourselves. We can suryive. Men 
who have conquered the frontier will neither starve nor beg, nor 
cease to be law-abiding, law-preserving, and patriotic Americans. 

I ask leave, Mr. President, to embody as a portion of my re- 
marks some resolutions passed by the State convention held in 
Idaho afew days ago. I shall not take up the time of the Senate 
by reading them, but ask that they be made a portion of my re- 
marks. They are worthy of careful perusal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLar in the chair). With- 
out objection the request will be agreed to. 


The paper referred to is as follows: 
AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


The committee on resolutions presented the following memorial, which 
was adopted unanimously: 


To the People of the United States: 


The National Cı is now assembled in extraordinary session, hay- 
ing been summo: to meet for the purpose of providing a remedy for 
the extraordinary business conditions which have for weeks convulsed 
the country. The financial question is the absorbing theme of discussion, 
and a multitude of plans are being 5 forth for changing the status of sil- 
ver in our mone system. Int crisis of our financial history the 

le of the State of Idaho, through their duly accredited delegates assembled 

State convention, 33 to the world their abiding belief that no 
final settlement of this great question can be effected until Congress shall 
restore the law provom for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, at 
the ratio to gold of 16 to I, 

In 2 01 — of this belief we submit the following facts for the consideration 
of our fellow-citizens, asking that they be carefully weighed by all who de- 
sire that the a of right and justice shall be stamped upon the fiscal 
legislation of the country. e know weare right, and we believe that every 
sincere man who clear his mind of prejudice and examine the subject 
logically will eventually share our belief upon this all-important issue. e 
question before the country is whether its business shall be established upon 
a basis of bimetallism or be finally made to conform toa single gold standard. 


GOLD ALONE INSUFFICIENT. 


It is very generally admitted that gold alone does not constitute a suf- 
ficiently broad basis to sustain the vast structure of credit which represents 
the e and industry of the world. This pons is so well established that 
no argument is needed to sustain it; it is voiced all over our Eastern States, 
and even by the great financial and political leaders of the United Kingdom; 
and yet, strange as it appears, multitudes of the American people, rendered 
prince ge Bt 3 they — zo perin are to follow 

0 e bondholding class 6 attempt finally establish 
single gold standard in this country. p =e 


MOTIVES OF THE MONOMETALLISTS. 


Why was the policy of monometallism inaugurated, and what have been 
itsresults? It was devised for the purpose of enhancing the value of money 
and securities. The purchasing power of gold has been appreciated very 
nearly 100 per cent, and the appreciation has doubled the actual value of the 
world's thousands of millions of dollars of interest-bearing securities. It 
has been enormously profitable to the holders of those securities; it has 
been dreadfully disastrous to all whose labor contributes to the fund from 
which those securities, principal and interest, are paid. 

Here in the West we have been led, by reason of the direct and disastrous 
effect upon our leading industry, to give this subject that careful thought 
necessary to arrive at correct conclusions. The people of the East have not 
given it such Sought: they have carelessly accepted the explanation that 
the price of the product of human labor has declined because of overproduc- 
tion. That is a monstrous assumption. We tell you yoon have shrunk be- 
cause of the appreciation of basic money, as a resultof the application of the 
principle of monometallism. You will agree with usin this proposition when 
2 have given the subject that independent study and investigation to which 

ts importance entitles it. 
ALL VALUES SHRINK. 


We want to tell you again, that this rule of monometallism, if it be finally 
fixed apon us, must apply to all classes of ore: Values must all shrink. 
The value of your lands, the value of your buildings, the value of your fac- 
tories, the value of your „ must all be pared down. You can not es- 
cape from it; neither the efforts of financiers nor the intervention of clear- 
ing-house associations can prevent the fall. When ord garasa of shrinka; 
shall have been finished,75 per cent of our stocks have been entirely 
wiped off the board of the exc! Thousands of millions of dollars of 
yourinvestmentsecurities will not be worth as much as the paper upon which 
they are printed; they represent only an equity; the bondholder comes firs 
and the value ofthe property willnot be sufficient tomore than pay the bon 
when finally measured by the single gold standard. 


BENEFITS OF FREE COINAGE. 


Free PEN of silver will enlarge the volume of basic money; it will sto 
the fall of prices and establish them . — a much higher plane; it will adi 
to the rewards of all who toil; it will increase wages; it will make the bur- 
dens of life easier in the homes of the masses; it will lighten the sky of in- 
dustry; it will make music among the spindles; it will put thanksgiving in 
the hearts and so: on the lips of millions; it will overturn the bondhold- 
ers’ conspiracy and take the yoke of hopeless verty from the necks of 
those who have been ground into the dust beneath the wheels of this jugger- 
naut of gold. Moreover, we want to say to those who own factories that are 
standing idle, that free and unlimited coinage of silver would at once create 
a new and almost boundless market for them. 

In Mexico and the other Latin-American countries, business has suffered 
to such an extent that the shelves of the merchants are empty. Free coin- 
age in the United States would at once bring a flood of orders for goods; 
such fluctuations in exchange would be done away with. This trade woul 
amount to tens of millions of dollars annually; it would permanently turn 
the general balance of trade in our favor and would oblige Europe to send 
its balance to us in gold, aye, in gold. While drawing the silver of Mexico 
we would draw the gold of England, and the bimetallic United States would 
become the money center of the world. 

Our trade with all the silver-using countries would become direct, thus 
pbuilding up our merchant marine, 

MR. SEYD'S PROPHECY. 

The remarkable prophecy of the French economist, Mr. Ernest Seyd, is 
well worth quoting in this connection. So far back as 1871, two years before 
silver was demonetized in the United States, Mr. Seyd used these words: “It 
is a great mistake to su that the adoption of a goa standard of values 
by other states besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the 
destruction of the money equilibrium hitherto existing and cause a fallin 
the value of silver, from which England's trade and the Indian silver valua- 
tions suffer more than all other interests greviously. There will be a 
general decline of properties all over the world. 

“The strong doctrinairism tingin Englandasregardsthegold valuation 
is so blind that when the time of general depression sets in, then will be this 
special feature: The economic authorities of the country will refuse to listen 
to the causes here foreshadowed. Every possible attempt will be made to 
prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrecon- 
cilable matters. The wor an and his strikes will be the first con- 
venient target. Then speculation and overtrade wil] havetheirturn. Many 
other allegations will be found convenient by the financial writers. The 

danger of the time will be that among all this confusion and strife 
England's supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backward te 
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an extent which can not be redressed when the great cause, the demoneti- 
zation of silver, becomes recognized and the natural remedy is ees 
The last clause expresses the only portion of this prophecy unf ed, and 
clearly presents a way by which the United States may again obtain com- 
mercial supremacy. 
THE ADVOCATES OF SOUND MONEY. 


In advocating this course we claim to be the real conservative champions 
of sound money. The advocates of the gold standard well know that there 
is not enough of their favorite metal to sustain the system throughout the 
world, and yet are so prejudiced against the use of silver that they pee 
fiat money as a necessary assistant. We have been on a gold standaryisince 
1873. It brought mp psa and ruin, and yet, so far from turning to 
silver to help pull through the trouble, they issued flat money, good among 
bankers only, in defiance of the United States statute, which imposes a tax 
of 10 cent upon such circulation. The bankers of various cities have 
alre: issued $50,000,000 in clearing-house certificates in accordance with 
this scheme. We condemn this evasion of the law as an attempt to avert 
the necessity of free coinage by doubtful financial expedients. We earnestly 
recommend that Congress make certificates issued upon deposit of silver 
coin full keal tender as the coin so deposited. 

„ Recent events emphasized the fact that the restoration of silver to free, 
‘unlimited coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1 is the paramount issue before the 
American people, and the people of Idaho hereby record their conviction 
that if Congress shall fail to pass a free-coinage law at this session it will be 
necessary for all bimetallists, laying all other issues aside, to unite in a po- 
litical organization whose sole aim shall be to rectify the disastrous error 
committed in the demonetization act of 1878. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


There is a v: large and res ble class of our fellow-citizens who would 
be glad to see silver restored, but who do not think the United States could 
maintain the parity of the two metals in the absence of an international 


agreement. e would call the attention of all such to a statement made by 
the late Mr. Blaine, that those have always been most successful in dealing 
with the financial affairs of our Government who have had the greatest con- 
fidence in the resources and credit of the country. We believe the United 
States is strong enough, and that its wealth and credit are so great that it 
can decree what the position of silver in the business world is to be. We 
know that England for eighty-seven years has maintained a fixed value upon 
gold; we know that Spain fixed the ratio of silver and gold throughout two 
centuries; we know that the little K om of Portugal ata later date fixed 
that ratio and long maintained it, and we believe t what England has 
done with gold and what Spain and Portugal at different times did for silver 
can now be done by the great United States of America for the latter metal. 

We ask that it be tried. Weare not asking that a depreciated currency be 
established. If, underafree-coinage law, the parity of gold and silver should, 
after a fair , fail to be sustained, the Hage of Idaho would be first to 
support such other legislation as should be shown to be necessary. Com- 

romises may be offered; we are opposed to any and all compromises. We 

now that thegold-standard conspirators will try any experiment as a com- 
promise proposition; and we challenge them to try the rina pian of the 
constitutional free coinage of both metals. We throw down the gauntlet to 
them; we know that they will not take it up, because they are aware that we 
are right and that this method would hopelessly wreck all their carefully 
laid plans; so we appeal to the people of the country, asking them to unite 
their voices with ours in demanding the adoption of the one plan which the 
logic of the situation suggests. 

NO OVERPRODUCTION OF MONEY. 

There are those who fear we might have too much silver, although the 
same persons would not entertain such a fear in relation to gold. ere 
could no such thing as too much metallic money. The history of the 
world proves that those periods which have witnessed the greatest produc- 
tion of the money metai have beer themost prosperous that the human race 
has known: Great production of these metals enriches the arteries of com- 
merce, stimulates every department of human industry, and spreads smil- 
ing prosperity among a busy, happy people. But there can be no hope of 
phenomenal production. The life of a mine is limited. The largest prop- 
erties become exhausted in a very few years, and new mines come forward 
now no faster than old producers are closed. The mining territory of this 
country has been well explored, and but few bonanza districts can remain to 
be discovered. The production may reach somewhat higher figures under 
favorable conditions, but it will fluctuate and can not permanently be much 
larger than during recent years. 


A FOREIGN FOE. 


In conclusion we would point out the fact that the . ot the 
bondholders’ and antisilver conspiracy against the people is in Great 
Britain. Within a few months the British premier, when interrogated in 
Parliament upon the attitude of his Government in regard to a larger useof 
silver, stated that Great Britain would not assent tosucha poney “All the 
world owed England,” he said, and the debts were payableingold. It might 
be philanthropic to talk about making payment easier through an enlarged 
use of silver, but that would not bein harmony with British business prin- 
ciples. So we say to our fellow-citizens, the contest is primarily against a 
8 foe; it is in the interestof the homes of the masses of our people; we 
simply ask of every patriotic citizen that he investigate the subject inde- 
pon ently of the influences that his surroundings may throw around him, 
‘or we know that such an investigation must, in every instance, lead the in- 
quirer into the ranks of the supporters of constitutional free coinage. 


Mr. PALMER. Unless some Senator desires to address the 
Senate on the pending question of privilege, I ask that it be 
further postponed in order that I may address the Senate briefly 
on the financial question which has been under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois re- 
quests that the pending business be further temporarily laid 
aside in order that he may address the Senate upon the same bill 
5 speeches have been made. Is there . The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President,it has been said on this floor 
that every Democratic Senator present at the time voted against 
the passage of the act of July 14, 180; the Chicago convention 
in terse and vigorous language denounced the measure and de- 
manded its repeal, and the Presidential candidate, nominated by 
that convention and elected by the people of the United States, 
concludes his last message to Congress, 8 .ying: 


I seriously recommend the Bi Sto t repeal of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that other legislative action 


may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 
pecuniary 


Government to fulfill all its 
ognized by all civilized countries. 


Thus it will be seen the act of July 14, 1890, was opposed by all 
the Democratic Senators when it was , was denounced by 
the Democratic national convention in 1892, and the President, 
acting in the strictest accordance with the declaration of the 
convention, impressed with the measureless evils inflicted upon 
the country by the measure, has convened the Congress, in which 
the Democratic party has complete ascendency, and urges upon 
that body the “prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed 
July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion.” 

This manifest concurrence of Democratic opinion would seem 
to justify the expectation of the country that the so-called Sher- 
man act,” or at least its objectionable parts, would be repealed 
at once after the meeting of Congress and the business of the 
country relieved from evils so forcibly depicted by the President. 
The expectation of the early repeal of the provisions of the act 
that authorizes the purchase of silver bullion was, before the 
meeting of Congress, so firmly fixed in the public mind that 
the people of the country, who are suffering the evils brought 
upon them by this vicious legislation, expected that Congress 
would act at the earliest moment for their relief. 

They expected that a Democratic Congress would promptly 
respond in the spirit of the Democratic platform to the urgent 
recommendation of a Democratic President and repeal the law 
so Cestructive to the public interests and so genavahy¢ and justly 
condemned by public opinion. I admit that it was feared by 
many and predicted by a few that Republican members of Con- 
gross, and especially Republican Senators, would in some way 
abor to embarrass Democrats in their efforts to repeal a measure 
passed by a Republican Congress and approved by a Republican 
President; and it was reported that certain Senators, who are 
considered by the country to be preëminently the champions of 
the silver interests, had given out in speeches” that they would 
resort to all the parliamentary methods allowed by the peculiar 
rules of this body to delay final action upon the question of re- 
peal. But it is gratifying to find that the conduct of some lead- 
ing Republican Senators warrant the belief that the fears of the 
many and the predictions of the few were unfounded. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts, fresh from the other 
branch of Congress, where he had distinguished himself as a 
party leader, at an early day in this session proposed the absolute 
repeal of that part of the act of 1890 which provides for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. The senior Senator from thesame State, 
without defending the act, only justified its passage as necessary 
to the defeat of another measure which he regarded as far more 
objectionable, and the distinguished Senator from Ohio, whose 
name is connected with the act, explains his vote in its favor upon 
the same grounds, and both of these eminent leaders avow their 
readiness to vote for the repeal, and there are reasons for be- 
lieving that a majority of the Republican Senators are ready to 
coöperate with them in the same end, and the Senators from 
the so-called silver States have shown no disposition to hinder 
or obstruct an early consideration of the recommendation of the 
President. 

Mr. President, like the distinguished: Senator from Missouri, 
to whose eloquent speech we listened a few days ago with so 
much pleasure, I supported the President, and urged others to do 
so upon the distinct ground that in his letter accepting the nomi- 
nation offered to him by the Democratic convention, he avowed 
his deyotion to Democratic principles as defined by the party 
platform, and I maintain,in opposition to the criticisms of the 
Senator from Missouri, that the recommendations contained in 
the late message of the President are not only in accordance 
with the Chicago platform, but practically cover the whole finan- 
cial policy outlined in the Chicago resolutions. 

To make this point clear, I quote from the platform: 

We hold tothe use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage 
of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be ad- 
zusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 


equal power of every dollar at all times in the market, and in payment of 
debts snd a demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and re- 


deemable in such coin. 
policy as especially necessary for the protection of 


We insist upon this 
the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 
uctuating currency. 


unstable money and of 

And for the same purpose, and to make the comparison easy, 
I again quote the recommendation of the message: 

I seriously recommend the prompt repeal of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullicn, and that other legislative action 
may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 
Government to fulfill all its pecuniary obligations in money universally 
recognized by all civilized countries. 

Nothing can be more emphatic or clear, as will appear by the 
platform, than its denunciation of the Republican legislation 


obligation in money universally rec- 
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known as the Sherman act of 1890,” and the demand for its re- 

peal is equally emphatic. It was denounced as so fraught with 

possibilities of cane thatall its supporters as well as its author 
should be anxious for its repeal. 

- The President, as will be seen, recommends its prompt repeal. 
The platform further asserts, speaking to the whole Democratic 
party: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 5 


country, and to the co’ e of both gold and silver, without discrimina: 
against either metal, or ‘ge for mintage. 


And the President, without reiterating the language of the 
atform, affirms, in substance, that the dollar unit of coinage of 
th metals must ba of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
and, in effect, recommends to Congress such legislation as shall 
**insure the maintenance of the pay, of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the market and in the 
payment of debts, and that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin.” And the President, with- 
out specific suggestions as to methods, after recommending the 
3 p repeal of the act passed July 14, 1890, urges other leg- 
lative action (and he means undoubtedly in the line of the plat- 
form) that- may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill all its pecuniary ob- 
li tions in money universally recognized by all civilized coum- 
es. 

It certainly requires no argument to prove that all civilized 
countries recognize the American dollar unit, of both gold and 
silver, when of equal intrinsie and exchangeable value and of 
equal power at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts, and all civilized countries recognize a paper currency at 
all times kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. As the 
convention specifically denounced the act of July 14, 1890, as 
fraught with future danger, the President might well specific- 
ally urge its prompt repeal now that the anticipated danger of 
evil results are realized, and the country may reasonably expect 
that a Democratic Congress will promptly respond to the Ex- 
ecutive recommendation. 

Nor can it be ground of just complaint by the supporters of 
the Chicago platform who are committed to the proponon that 
„the dollar unit of coinage, of both gold and silver, must be of 

ual intrinsic and exchangeable value, and of equal power at 
all times in the markets, and in the payment of debts,” that the 
President submits it to the wisdom of Congress to devise and 
adopt “legislation that will put beyond all doubt or mistake the 
intention and the ability of the Government to fulfill all its 
pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized by all 
civilized countries.“ 

But the Senator from Missouri says’ 

We are told that the repealof theso-called Sherman act, or the purchasing 
clause, is all that is necessary atthe ent conjuncture, and that the clouds 
will be immediately lifted from the business and financial horizon, and the 
sun of prosperity again beam on every portion of our land, 

It may be that there are some who believe that the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman act is all that is 
necessary at the present conjuncture—but it is obvious from the 
language of the message that the President is not one of those 
who so believe; that he regards the repeal of the purchasing 
clause as essentially necessary to the return of prosperity is 
manifest, not only from his specific recommendation that it be 
promptly repealed, but from the overwhelming proofs he fur- 
nishes that the dangers with which it was fraught are now real- 
ized, and though the President makes no specific reference to 
the coinage of silver, it can not fairly be urged by anything said 
by him in the message that he does not now, as he did in his 
letter accepting the nomination made at Chicago, hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimina- 
ting against either metal, nor does it follow that, because he 
fails to say one word in regard to bimetallism, he would disap- 
prove of legislation which would provide that the unit of coin- 

of both metals should be of equal intrinsic value at all 
mes, in the markets, and in the payment of debts; and I will 
add the expression of opinion that the great majority of the 
American people would not only approve but would rapturously 
applaud legislation which would establish and maintain the bi- 
metallism of the Chicago resolutions. 

T do not now pause to inquire whether bimetallism as defined 
by the platform is attsinable by either of the methods suggested 
in that paper, an“ international agreement,” or the safeguards 
of legislation, or by a combination of both: but I assume thatno 
loyal adherent tothe Chicago platform will consent to the coin- 
age of either gold or silver, unless the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals be of opal intrinsicand exchangeable value, and with 
the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 


in payment of debts, for it is declared by the platform that this 
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policy is especially necessary for the protection of the farmers 
and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 
unstable money and fluctuating currency. : 

Mr. President, the Senator from uri no doubt favors 
bimetallism and free coinage as defined in the Chicago platform, 
and I think I may venture to say that he holds to the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and 
to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal, insisting, however, that the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals shall be of equal intrinsic and exchange- 
able value, with the equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the markets and in payment of debts. 

If I am correct in this statement of the views of the Senator 
from Missouri I most cordially concur with him, and am ready 
to follow his lead in promoting legislation which will s cure 
that result to thecountry. Mr. President, the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law does not aid the free coinage of silver. I 
make this statement upon the authority of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, and if anything more was needed to es- 
tablish the truth of that assertion, it will be developed by the 
origin, object, and history of the law, and by a reference to the 
facts which illustrate its influence upon the financial situation 
of the 5 5 

The act of July 14, 1890, originated in the councils of the Re- 
publican party; its object and purpose was to defeat the free 
coinage of silver opon the then existing ratio. That object and 
purpose is avowed by the Senator from Ohio, its putative author, 
and whose name it bears, and his avowal is confirmed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts whose means of knowl- 
edge are equal to those possessed by the Senator!rom Ohio him- 
self, but there can be no doubt but that the measure was favored 
by Senators from the silver-producing States for the reason that 
it provided for the monthly coinage of two millions of silver 
dollsrs until the Ist day of July, 1591, and made perpetual pro- 
vision for the monthly purchase of four and a half millions of 
ounces of silver bullion. They abandoned the free coinage of 
silver, which seems to have been within their reach, for thesake 
of a market for a large proportion of the silver product of the 
United States for the preceding year. 

Whatever may have been the object of the authors of the act, 
or th combination of interests that secured its passage, it is the 
belief of its authors that its passage defeated the measure of free 
coinage, which was then impending, and I believe that its effect 
has been to render the coinage of silver upon the bimetallic plan 
of the Chicago platform exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
Bimetallic coinage is not possible while the purchasing clause of 
the act of July 14, 1890, remains in force and is executed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The only power possessed by Congress with respect to the 
purchase of gold or silver or other metals results from the grant 
of power to“ coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coins.” In the exercise of this power Congress may pro- 
vide for the purchase of any of the metals used for coinage pur- 
poses in whatever form resi! may be found. Millions of avoir- 
dupois pounds of silver bullion which we can not coin upon a 
ratio yet ascertained or established, and which from its volume 
isa menace to the silver market, and is so worthless as a fund 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued for its purchase 
that. though they are nominally payable in gold or silver coinat 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and made by law 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except when 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, and are receiva- 
ble for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when held by any 
national banking association may be counted as a part of its law- 
ful reserve, their parity has only been maintain the estab- 
lished fixed belief in the public mind that no Secretary of the 
Treasury would dare exercise his discretion to redeem them in 
silver coin, and yet Senators who voted against the act of 1890, 
and were then fully impressed with the dangers to the business 
interestsof the country with which it was fraught, and who ad- 
hered to the Chicago platform, now refuse to vote for its uncon- 
ditional repeal. 

The reasons given by Senators for their refusal to vote for the 
repeal are quite as surprising as the refusal itself. The Senator 
from Missouri, in his speech from which I have already quoted, 
and the Senator from Arkansas, who uses nearly the same lan- 
guage, and speaking of the act in question, said: 

Tam willing to repeal it, but Iam not willing to give up the whole silver 
question with the repeal. 

And after an interruption he added: 


I meant to say that, until there is some assurance that we are not to go to 
a gold stand and we are not giving up the last muniment of silver and 
leave it without any legislation, we do not propose to take a step which 


leads to monometallism. 
al of the act amount to givin, 


Mr. President, how can the re 
up the whole silver question? To whom does the Senator loo! 
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for an assurance that we are nòt to go to the gold standard, and 
who has authority to give to the Senator such an assurance, and 
in what sense can the Sherman act be called the last muniment 
of silver; and if a muniment of silver, what is its value; and as it 
deals with silver (which until its passage was a money metal) as 
a mere commodity, how can its repeal be a step which leads to 
or is in the direction of monometallism? 

The passage of the act of July 14, 1890, gave up the whole sil- 
ver question, as it Kapro provided that the coinage of the 
standard silver dollars should cease on the first day of July, 1891, 
and that silver bullion should be bought in the open markets 
without making any specific provisions for its coinage. Under 
its operation the price of silver advanced to the average ratio to 
gold of 19.76 in 1890, but it was so ineffectual that in 1893 the 
ratio to gold increased to the disadvantage of silver to 28.52. 

Mr. President, the country is now at the gold standard. There 
is no use in attempting to disguise this fact. Silver, the only 
rival of gold as a money metal, was made by the act before us, 
and is regarded in the world of commerce and trade, as a mere 
commodity, to be priced in gold. Silver coin now performs but 
a mere subsidiary office, and can never reach a higher plane of 
usefulness until the dollar unit of silver be made of equal in- 
trinsic and exchangeable value to the dollar of gold, and be im- 

ressed with equal power in the markets and in the permoni of 
dedts. In order to this end the act of July 14, 1890, which at 
once operates to increase the glut of silver and the already over- 
charged Treasury, and disturbs the silver market by subjecting 
it to unnatural conditions, must be repealed. 

Mr. President, I do not despair of bimetallism as defined in 
the Chic: go platform, but I do believe that in the present state 
of the silver market it is beyond the power of any finite mind 
to fix a ratio of silver to gold that will produce that result. The 
market value of silver bullion is inastate of chronic fluctuation; 
it is affected by constantly disturbing conditions, of which the 
continued operations of the act of July 14 is one of the most po- 
tent. The country is committed to the present ratio, notonly 
by law, but by the fact that there is a stock of silver coin in the 
United States estimated on the Ist day of January, 1893, at $492,- 
903,266, all of which would be practically converted into bullion 
by an alteration of the ratio, for it would be necessary to recoin 

e silver coined in the Treasury and to redeem t in-the 
possession of the people. 

I repeat that it is impossible now, by any agency that has been 
suggested, to find and fix upon a ratio which will afford or pro- 
duce the essential conditions of bimetallism, which is that the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals possess equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value, and the dollar of both metals to possess 
equal power at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts. The coinage of silver upon any other ratio than one 
which would certainly produce bimetallism would be but to in- 
troduce a new element of uncertainty and confusion which would 
not only continue but aggravate the condition of financial dis- 
tress = 5 has not only ruined the silver-producing States but 
threatens all the industries of the country. 

Mr. President, the country is now upon a gold basis, and the 
values of all property and of all commodities, including as well 
silver as all the products of the farms and of the factories, are 
now fixed and regulated by gold. 

Mr. President, ours is a country of marvelous resource. It is 
increasing in population and wealth and power with a rapidity 
unexampled in the history of nations; and at present, in my opin- 
ion, there are but two lines of policies which can offer the least 
possible Hopa for escape from our present situation of embarrass- 
ment and distress. 

One of these lines of policy is to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, and then by legislative action put beyond 
all doubt or mistake the intention of the Government to fulfill 
all its pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized 
by all civilized countries. This course should be consonant with 

e character of the great, manly American people. We are 
not, as might be inferred from some of the s hes made upon 
this floor, timid mendicants, trembling in the presence of the 
financial power of England. Weare, or will be, when we re- 
cover our natural courage, the rivals not only of the little Island 
so often mentioned, but of the greater Britain which includes so 
large a portion of the globe. 

Mr. President, with commerce unshackeled by useless restric- 
tions, and a mercantile marine which an unshackeled commerce 
will create, the United States will meet our English rivals in 
every port and demand and obtain its fair share of the money 
recognized by all civilized nations. 

I once saw my country torn by contending armies; one portion 
of it desolated by war, and its industrial system overthrown; 
the other, which represented the existing Government, often de- 
feated and on the very verge of karer Se hey never yielding 
todespair. When it was threatened by the England whois now so 


much dreaded, with armed intervention and poe dismember- 
ment, still I never faltered in my hope of restored unity, in- 
creased national strength, and of a measure of national pros- 
perity unequaled in our previous national life. 

I do not now doubt the firmness and courage of my country- 
men. They will not consent to take refuge from the financial 
power of England by the adoption of a mere timid, interterritorial 
system of coinage, established and enforced by a ruthless law, 
which, disregarding intrinsic values, isolates them from the 
world and its commerce, which they hope at no distant day to 
dominate and control, and will deprive them of the lead in en- 
lightened civilization which they may now fairly claim to hold. 

he American people will not now adopt the cast-off systems 
of India and of the least civilized peoples of the world, and no 
middle ground is possible. 

The gold standard is upon us; bimetallism, as defined by the 
Chicago platform, is still possible, after all obstructions to its 
adoption are removed. But we can not now enter upon the 
doubtful experiment of new ratios. We can relieve the busing3s 
of the country by resolutely repealing the Sherman act, and in 
that way withdraw the Treasury from the silver market. We 
should adhere to the present ratio, and by laws judiciousl 
framed encourage the use of silver coin, and then calmly wate 
the influence of events upon the relative values of the two metals, 
ready to take advantage of circumstances, with the hope that by 
the use of effective means the country will at no distant da; 
reach the point when both gold and silver can be coined an 
used without discrimination between them, and the dollar unit 
of both metals be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, and 
at all times possess equal power in the markets and in the pay-~ 
ment Of debts. 


TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution which I ask may be read 
and lie on the table for the time being. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 
eee That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 


First. Whether and in what respect the national banks, or any of them, 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted 
in violation of law. 

Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 
lawful money. 

Third. Whether saidbanks, orany of them, are demanding rates of interest 
auar ge meee provided by law for the loan of money or in discounting 
notes an f 


Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution go over. I object to its con- 
sideration at this time. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under . 


the rule. 
TOWN SITES IN THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate at this 
time the joint resolution passed by the House of Representatives 
in regard to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the pins res- 
olution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May 1 
1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a portion o 
what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet,“ and to make the provisions of said act 
applicable to town sites in the ‘‘ Cherokee Outlet; ” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consider- 
ation of the resolution reported by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. HOAR), from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, proposing to admit Lee Mantle to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand that it is the purpose 
to proceed this afternoon with the privileged question? I am 
not aware that any Senator is now ready to speak upon that ques- 
tion. I know that it has the right of way in the Senate, but in 
case no Senator is ready to speak upon it, I should like to call 
up the bill reported from the Finance Committee, known as the 
bank-increase bill. If no Senator is ready to speak on the other 
question—and no one seems to take the floor at present—I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 453. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
ask unanimous consent to take up the bill? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask to again lay aside informally the 
pending measure, which has been laid aside three or four times, 
in order to enable Senators to speak upon the bill I propose to 
call up; but if it is the dispcsition of any Senator to proceed on 
the pending measure of seating a Senator in this body, which is 
a privileged question, of course I can not trespass. "Therefore, 
Task that the pending question be laid aside for the present, in 
order that I maj call up Senate bill 453, reported by the Senate 
Committee on ce. 
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Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who is not now present, the Sen- 
ate agreed to permit the nement of the question of the ad- 
mission of Mr. Mantle until to-morrow evening at 5 o’clock, with 
the distinct understanding that it would probably be disposed 
of at that time to-morrow; that it would require all the time be- 
tween now and then; that it was the purpose then to press the 
main question, and that after the disposition of that question 
we should take up the other important questions pending before 
the Senate. 

I suggest to the Senator that to now postpone the resolution 
before the Senate would lead to another delay to-morrow after- 
noon, and I understand one or two Senators are prepared to 
speak on the contested case to-day, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will observe, however, that 
when I gave notice of my intention to call up the bill to which I 
have referred, I expressly stated that if any Senator was ready 
to proceed on the question of the contested seat, of course I would 
not interpose the bill. I sup d, however, that I was carrying 
out the injunction of the chairman of the committee. In hisab- 
sence from the Chamber temporarily, I felt that it was enjoined 
upon me, in case no other subject was before the Senate, to ask 
for the consideration of the bill reported by him from the Com- 
mittee on ce. 

I am ready to give way for the continuation at this time of the 

rivileged question before the Senate. If, however, no Senator 
ready to proceed, I believe that I shall be carrying out the 
wish of the chairman of the committee, who, as the organ of the 
committee, has especial control and charge of the bill, in asking 
for its consideration. : 

Mr. PLATT. I expect to spaak at some time very briefly on 
the Lee Mantle resolution, if there be an opportunity, but I could 
not justify myself in occupying the attentionof the Senate when 
the Senator from New Jersey says he is ready to proceed now 
with what I conceive to be the most important measure before 
this Congress. If he is ready to proceed, I shall give way, even 
if I lose my opportunity to speak on the Lee Mantle resolution. 

Mr. McPH ON. Iam also aware that the Senator from 
North Carolina Mr. VANCE], the chairman of the Committee on 

. Privileges and Elections, yesterday morning gave notice that a 
vote is to be taken upon the pending question Wednesday after- 
noon. : 

Mr. VANCE. It was so agreed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, unanimous consent was, I think, ob- 
tained for that purpose. Now, I suppose it is the intention of 
the Senate to vote on the question at that time, and it had bet- 

` ter be settled, so as to dispose of everything in the way of cumber- 
some questions before the bank bill iscalledup. If Senators are 
ready to proceed upon that question, let them go on; if not, Ias- 
sume that some Senator is ready to proceed upon the question 
for which I have asked consideration. In order to get the mat- 
ter properly before the Senate I move that the pending resolu- 
tion be laid aside informally in order that we may proceed with 
the consideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. utting the question.] ‘The Chair 
is in doubt, 

Mr. WASHBURN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems hardly worth while to take a vote on a 
motion which requires unanimous consent for its adoption, I 

_ submit to the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in order to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any bill. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not the motion. The motion is to lay 
the pending resolution aside informally, and that requires unan- 
imous consent. 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there is 
objection to laying aside the resolution informally. 

r. HOAR. I do not myself object, but I do not want time 
wasted in calling the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. HILL. no one desires to speak upon the pending ques- 
tion, what becomes of the pending question? Must we wait until 
to-morrow afternoon at 5 o'clock before we can vote? What are 
we going to do with the pending question in the meantime? I 
think the question ought to be nd a of by the Senate. No 
matter which way the Senate intends to vote upon it, let us dis- 

of the question. 

Mr. CULLOM. To which of the two questions does the Sen- 
ator refer? 

Mr. HILL. I refer to the admission of Mr. Mantle. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think that ought to be disposed of, myself. 

Mr. HOAR. Lunderstind the Senate has given unanimous 


The Senator from New Jersey can move to 
| ment or anything of the kind. When unanimous consent was 


consent that the vote shall be taken upon that question Wednes- 
day at 5 o'clock, and that the vote must then be taken unless 
unanimous consent ba given to change the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Suppose nobody desires to speak upon it, what 
are we todo in the meantime? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not see why, if no one desires to speak, the 
Senate may not lay the matter aside informally. 

Mr.GORMAN. As I understand the situation—and I want to 
be entirely frank about it—ununimous consent was hed to take 
the vote Jonora at 5 o'clock. Then by an agreement of the 
body the hour was postponed until 5 o'clock to-morrow afternoon 
to enable Senators to discuss the question who are now prepared 
to go on. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has an- 
nounced that he is prepared. I want to say to the Senator from 
Connecticut and others that there can notbe unanimous consent 
to postpone the question again after to-morrow at 5 o'clock. 

e have reached a point in the discussion and consideration 
of matters of graver importance where they must take preced- 
enceof everything else. Therefore, if there is tobe any further 
discussion on the question of the admission of Mr. Mantle it cın 
go on only between now and to-morrow afte: noon at 5 o’c’ock, 
when the Senate is to vote, by the unanimous agreement. Hence 
I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut, and other Senators 
who are prepared to discuss the question, that this is the only 
opportunity they will have for unanimous consent upon that 
subject, and I trust we shall proceed with its consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maryland, who is an experienced parliamentarian, if he does 
not understand that if this matter is displaced now by laying it 
aside informally by unanimous consent, or b: g up some- 
thing else by a majority vote, either of which would be in order, 
stillat5 o'clock to-morrow it will come back again to be voted on? 

Mr. GORMAN. So I think, beyond question. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisthe way I understand it. So the only 
question now before the Senate is whether the Senate will insist 
on debating this subject, when nobody wants to debate it at this 
moment, or whether weshall talk about something else. Noth- 
ing which can be done, as I understand it, can displace the priv- 
ileged question from its right to a vote tc-morrow at 5 o'clock, 
except the unsnimous consent of the Senate. Of coursa, if the 
Senate were to vote to adjourn over to-morrow it could do so 
but that would be a violation of our unanimous agreement, and 
no Senator would vote for it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ido not think there is any question about 
the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts. It is merely 
a matter of convenience for Senators. 

Mr. HOAR. Although I mean to stand by the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections as faithfully as I can, if 
any Senator would like to speak on the bank question and not 
on the privileged question, the latter will not lose the position 
which it has under the unanimous agreement. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, and that is, whether it is in order to move to lay aside 
the pending resolution and take upabill. I understood the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to make that motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; he moved to lay it aside informally. — 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is mistaken. He is aware 
of the fact that on two occasions, to suit the convenience of Sen- 
ators, the pending privileged question was laid aside informally. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DuBOIs] made his speech upon the 
silver question, and the Senator from Illinois Mr. PALMER] has 
also done so upon a motion to lay aside the pending question. 
When the Senator from Illinois took his seat, I extended the in- 
vitation long and loud to all Senators, that if they wished to 
proceed with the privileged question I would make no motion 
toward taking up the bank bill, as it is called, and as no Sen- 
ator wished to speak or the question of privilege, I then 
moved to take up the bill. 

I did not suppose that I was violating any unanimous agree- 


not given to take oP the bank bill I then moved to take it up. 
Certainly I was violating no agreement in thatmotion. Now, if 
the Senate is ready to proceed with the pending privileged 
question, well and good. If the Senate is not ready to proceed 
with it, then I would like to have it proceed with the bank bill, 
as there are several amendments pending to that bill upon which 
we can perhaps reach some decision this afternoon, and certain 
Senators want to speak upon the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I understand that no Senator desires to 
speak tc-day on the pending question, and certainly a large 
roves 5 on this side of the Chamber would like to proceed with 
the bank bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I moveagain that the pending ques- 
tion be laid aside informally, and that we proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating 
notes to national banks. 
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Mr. HOAR. I understand, though it makes very little differ- 
ence, that it is not in order to move to Hg, bros the pending reso- 
lution informally; but all the Senator has to dois to move to 
take up the measure he wants to bring before the Senate, and if 
that motion carries it accomplishes all he desires. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam not particular as to how it is done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule 
upon which the Chair sustains the motion of the Senator from 

ew Jersey to proceed to the consideration of the bill he has in- 
dicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

RULE IX. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
a * — * 2 * s 

Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to =n the 
Calendar is completed, and not later than 2 o'clock, if there shall be no 


special orders for that time, the Calendar of General Orders shall be taken 
up and proceeded with in its order, beginning with the first subject on the 


Calendar next after the last subject disposed of in foe with the Cal- 


endar; and in such case the following motions shall be in order at any time 
as privileged motions, save as against a motion to adjourn, or to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, or questions of privilege, to wit: 
First. 5 to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 
revenue $ 
Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of any other bill on the 
Calendar, which motion shall not be open to amendment. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. In order to simplify the whole matter I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 


ks. 
Mr. WASHBURN. On that motion I demand the yeas and 


nays. 

The eas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order except by 
unanimous consent. The Chair hears no objection, and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the matter concerning the 
seating of a member of this body is a privileged question, and if 
those who have in charge the right of a Senator to a seat in this 
body insist on going on with it, that is a matter of the highest 
privilege, which can not be set aside. Am I right about that? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand nobody desires to speak on that 
question this afternoon, and therefore there willnot beany speak- 
ing on it to-day. If itis laid aside in accordance with the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey it will come back to-mor- 
row; it does not lose anything by going over until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that an opportunity has been given Senators 
to speak on the privileged question to which he refers. None 
have availed themselves of it, and the Chair entertained the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey under the rule which 
has been read; upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. RANSOM. Pending this little talk about a point of or- 
der, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. We had better settle what we have before 
us. Subject to a privileged question which inyolves the seating 
of a member here, I am in favor of going on at once with the 
matter contemplated by the motion of the Senator from New 
Jersey, and I shall vote accordingly. I did not understand the 
situation when I first came in; but I am extremely anxious to 
transact the business for which we were called here, and the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bank bill I shall support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina insist on his motion? 

Mr. RANSOM. Les, I think that is the easiest way to get out 
of the parliamentary confusion we are in. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey, the Senator from North Carolina moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RANSOM. Pardon me a second. I will withdraw my mo- 
tion if the Senator from Nevada will withdraw the demand for 
the yeas and nays. The Senator from Massichusetts [Mr. HOAR] 
tells me earnestly and seriously that he wishes to make a speech 
on the bank bill and we all desire to hear him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there ees to the withdrawal 
by the Senator from North Carolina of his motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business? The Chair hears none, 
and the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ought to have stated when I was on m 
feet before, but neglected to do so, that, subject to a privile; 
question which has the right of way independent of everything 
else, I desire bea be action upon the matters that brought us 
together in the dog days of August. I give notice now that if 
the bank question is to be made the pretext for long debate and 


delay I shall ask the Senate to sidetrack it for the purpose of 
considering and acting upon the bill proposing to repeal the 
Sherman act, which is the reason why we were convoked here 
on this extraordinary occasion. We had better be frank with 
each other and understand the situation. x 

Asa matter of course the seat of a member is a privileged 
question at all times; we need not discuss that; but I give notice 
now that while I much desire the passage of a bill giving banks 
the right to increase circulation, there may come a time, it oc- 
curs to me, when it is made the pretext for delay, and I shall 
move to sidetrack it, if I may use such an expression here, for 
the purpose of going at once to the heart of the situation and 
considering and acting upon the matter that brought us here at 
this time. 

I want to have it distinctly understood that the committee hav- 
ing charge of the right of a member to a seat on this floor have 
the precedence over all of us; but subject to that the first duty 
is action upon the repeal of the Sherman act. However, while 
waiting,as it were, or while the matter is pending in another 
branch of Congress, if we can give some relief to the country, 
parmal though it may be, by speedy action on the bill reported 

rom the Finance Committee (which is no more my bill than that 
of any other member of that committee; it is the bill of the Com- 
mittee on Finance), [shall be glad to have it done. In fact, I sup- 
posed it could be done at once przctically without delay. 

A similar bill has passed this body three times before, and I 
suppose it can be passed in. It is not a question whether a 
man approves national banks or disapproves them. It is a ques- 
tion whether sppoatin to the powers of the banks, to their 
cupidity, and to their self-interest, we can make them beneficial 
to the people of this country at apeculiar period and in a dan- 
gerous crisis. If we can, Iam in favor of doing it. However, 
if that is going to occupy the time of the Senate and eat up, as 
it were, this extrasession, to the exclusion of the business we are 
called here to consider, I give notice now that I shall move to 
displace it and to take up the bill for the repeal of the act that 
bears the name of the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. I think it is proper we should be frank in the Sen- 
ate, and this is a frank statement. 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg leave to state to the Senator from 
Indiana that I withdrew the motion to proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business in order to give the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] an opportunity to be heard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 453. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no doubt if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says he wants to make a speech on the bank bill nobody 
will object to laying aside the pending resolution. I do not su 
pose anyone would care to vote against taking up the bank bill 
after that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Colorado will pardon me 
one moment, I expect to speak about three minutes upon the 
question of remitting the tax on State-bank currency, and I ex- 
pect to do it when that matter comes up in its order. I have 
not anything to say which would deserve or which I would de- 
sire should have the special assignment of the Senate or be a de- 
parture from its ordinary course, and I made no such request of 
the Senate. I said to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
RANSOM], in a whisper, when he made his motion, I am ready 
to fe aps on this matter when it comes up;” that is all. 

r. RANSOM, I knew how we all long to hear the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish to inquire if discussion isin order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Discussion is not in order except 
by unanimous consent. No objection has been interposed by an; 
e ee An objection being interposed, the Secretary will call 

e roll. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. ALLEN. There has been so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I do not understand what we are to vote on. 

Mr. VOORHEES. LettheChairstate what we are to vote on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will again state that the 

nding motion is that of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 

CPHERSON], that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to na- 
tional banks. The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. BUTLER’S name was called). The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] has been called home 
by a domestic affliction, and requested me to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I am 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] on all ques- 
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tions during his absence. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I will withhold my vote. I should vote ‘‘ yea” if 
he were here. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy]. If he were 
nt I should vote ‘‘ yea.” Ido not know how he would vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (when name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were present I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). My colleague 
1 757 HALE] is absent, and is paired with the senior Senator from 

orth Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. If my colleague were here he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senafor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is necessarily 
absent. If ke were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce that my colleggue [Mr. BRICE] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by serious illness. I consider myself bound to pair with 
him u a question on which I know we differ. As I do not 
know how he would vote on the pending question I will vote 
“yea,” and simply enter the notice of the absence of my col- 

ue. 

r. VANCE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 
ent I should vote nay.’ 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am informed by the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] that his colleague| Mr. MORRILL} would 
vote ven,“ and I therefore record my vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PUGH. I was requested by the Senator from Georgia 
pi COLQUITT] to state that he is paired with the Senator from 

wa [Mr. WILSON], and if present would vote“ 705 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 10; as follows: 


Iam paired with 
If he were pres- 


Black h h, Mande ; . — 
burn. roug nderson, 
Caffery, arris, Mitchell, Oregon. Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hawley, Murphy, Turpie. 
Cullom, Higgins, Pasco, Vitas, 
Davis, Hill, Per! V ý 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, Walthall, 
Faulkner, Hunton, Proctor, Washburn, 

e, Lindsay, Roach, White, Cal. 
Gorman, Lodge, Sherman, 

NAYS—10. 
Allen. Call, Milis, Vest, 
Bate, Saith, Peffer, 
Berry, Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—3. 
Dolph, Jones, Nerv. uay, 

Brice, Dubois, Kyle, 
Butler, Gallinger, McMillan, oup, 
Camden, George, Mitchell, Wis, Stewart, 
Cameron, Gibson, Morgan, 'eller, 
Carey, Gordon, Morrill, Vance, 
Cockrell, $ er, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Irby, Pe s Wolcott. 

el, Jones, Ark. Power, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
453) to pruva for the issue of circulating notes to national 
banks, the pending question being on the amendment of Mr. 
COCKRELL to add to the bill the following as an additional sec- 
tion: ¢ 

SECTION —. That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 cent in- 
terest and payable at the option of the United States, by the holder and 
owner thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shail receive, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue 
and deliver in ex eand payment therefor an amount of United States 
lega!-tender notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and 
words of said United States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such 
bond or bonds, with the accrued interest thereon. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I shall have some sugges- 
tions to make upon this bill on a future occasion. I now to 
8 judicial precedent for the remarkable s h of the 

nator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], which I think sustains 
his otherwise seemingly contradictory attitude. 

During the fifties, when the slavery agitation was at its height 
in California, a young man from Missouri brought to California, 
a free State, a negro slave by the name of Archy. Some of 
Archy’s abolition friends procured the issuance of a writ of 
habeas corpus for the purpose of securing for Archy his liberty. 
The case was finally taken before Judga Burnett, of the supreme 
court of California. 

The proceedings and decision are contained in the California 
Report which I now hold in my hand. The case is entitled “ Ex 
parte Archy.” The learned judge wrote sn elaborate opinion, 
which is fully reported, in which he decided, as a matter of law, 


that Archy wus entitled to his liberty. But he did not stop 
there. He considered what in the ifornia parlance of that 
day was called the “raw equity” of the ease, and on the raw 
equity“ he found that the owner of Archy was a young man in 
feeble health; that he had brought the negro slave to a freo 
State in good faith and in ignorance of the law; and on these 
considerations he remanded the slave baek to his master. The 
case excited a great deal of interest on account of the political 
question involved. 

Ned Marshall, of Kentucky, then and now of California, on 
learning of the decision defended it in the strongest possible 
language as a compromise between the two sections. e said: 
„The judge has given the law to the North and the nigger to 
the South, and everybody ought to be satisfied.” [Laughter.] 

The press throughout the State in numerous editorials con- 
curred in the views of Mr. Marshall, namely, that the law had 
been given to the North and the“ nigger” to the South. 

Why should anybody complain of thes of my friend from 


Indiana? He has given his speech to the friends of silver and 


his vote to Lombard and Wall streets. Why should anybody 
complain? Perhaps other authorities may be found in the books 
to sustain the doctrine of the Senator from Indiana; but the 
Archy case is the only judicial decision which has come under my 
observation which A on all fours” with the position of the 
learned Senator. 

There is still another matter I wish to notice, which is rather 
in the nature of a personal explanation. It has been stated here 
and elsewhere that in a speech in 1874 I advocated the gold 
standard. In 1874 a financial bill, which was pending, provided 
for the organization of national gold banks. The people on the 
Pacific coast desired to organize on a coin basis, and they were 
willing to put up an investment of $20,000 for the circulation of 
$100,000, ins of an investment of $10,000, as allowed for cur- 
rency banks. A bill was reported for that purpose by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, and it was composed of two 


sections. The first section read as follows: 

Associations may be organized in the manner prescribed by this title for 
the — of issuing notes payable in gold; and upon the deposit of any 
United States bonds bearing interest payable in gold with the rer of 


the United States, in the manner prescribed for other associations, it shall 
be lawful for the Comptroller of the Currency toissue to the association mak- 
ing the deposit circulating notes of different denominations, but none of 
them of less than W. and not exceeding in . ot the par value 
of the bonds deposited, w shall nye “tae the pı of the association to 
pay them, u presentation at the office at which miare issued, in gold 
coin of the United States, and shall be so redeemable. But no such associa- 
tion shall have a circulation of more than one million of dollars. 


The next section provided that— 

Every association organized under the 3 section shall at all times 
k on hand not less than 25 per cent of its outstanding circulation, in gold 
or silver coin of the United States; and shall receive at par in the payment 
of debts the gold notes of every other such association which at the time of 
such payment is redeeming its circulating notes in gold coin of the United 
States, and shall be subject to all the pro of this title: Provided, That 
in applying the same to associations organized for issu gold notes, the 
terms ‘lawful money” and “lawful money of the United States shall be 
construed to mean gold or silver coin of the United States; and the circu- 
lation of such association shall not be within the limitation of circulation 
mentioned in this title. 


The bill was simply a proposition to issue a currency redeem- 
able in coin instead of a greenback. The notes were redeemable 
in coin of either gold or silver. They were called gold notes 
but they were redeemable in either goid or silver coin. When 
the bill came up, I made some remarks in the Senate in whieh 
I explained the desire of the people of the Pacific coast to adopt 
a specie basis. They were on a specie basis then. No question 
of the coinage of silver or the demonetization of silver was in- 
volved in the proceeding. No mention was made of it, and 
nothing in the act or in the debate had any squint in that direc- 
tion. I will read my remarks. I then said: 

I do not rise to discuss this bill, but 2 to say that I should like to see 
the provision to permit banking on the gold bis adopted. I think it would 
be effectual on the Pacific coast. I believe men would undertake to establish 
banks on the gold basis there. I believe that ts the opinion of those most 
conversant with the question on that coast. I believe a great i. persons 
there are anxious for an tunity to make this experiment. Of course, 
banking on a specie basis and issuing paper, there must be much more of 

per than there is of gold, or the paper circulation amounts to nothing. 
Phat depends upon the confidence the community has in the circulati me- 
dium as a matter of course. Thegold basis, as í understand, will a deal 
affect it uny way. It can be sus in any country only so long as confi- 
dence can be ke 15 in the ability of the banking establishments to redeem. 

I have no do the business men of Calif a, Nevada, and Oregon un- 
dertake to proceed to establish banks on a gold basis they will be able to 
float a large amount of these gold notes among the people as a circulating 

ey will not be in the hands‘of brokers in New York. They are 
very discreet. and will not go beyond their cw ty. They can float some, 
and 1 think they will relieve a of the gold that might float East. 
They can certainly float some. I have great confidence that they will not 
attempt to float more than they can conveniently, so as not to embarrass 
us. I think they ought to have an opportunity to try that experiment. 

I am very confident that they will not go into it 2 0 be because they are 
— much attached to a sound currency. I donot t they will be very 
rash and float More than can be ficated with safety. I think some can be 
floated, and if it can be done elsewhere the experiment there will do no 
harm. I do not think there is any danger of its being abused ordoing harm. 
Iam very anxious that they should have an opportunity to try the experi- 
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ment and see if they can float some of these notes. It will be for the con- 
vVemence of the community. I believe there will be great confidence there 
in a gold note secured in the mode that national-bank notes aresecured, with 
only d cent of notes issued and 100 per cent of bonds behind them. 

I think there would be great confidence in such notes, and there would be 
a disposition on the of the community to floatthem. It ht work a 
grent deal of good. here is no ti c coast to 
adopt the currency at present 
be a feeling in favor of trying this ex 
will be produced by it, Ishould like 

The st was to adopt a national-bank system and issue gold 
notes by depositing bonds and recei 80 per cent of circula- 
tion. The notes were redeemable in gold or silver coin. It had 
no reference to any distinction, nobody at that time knew ofany 
distinction between gold and silver, and noallusion was made to 


it. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada for 
information if the whole business of the Pacific coast in 1873 and 
1874 wes not conducted ona go.d hasis? 

Mr. STEWART. Entirely so, and unfortunately so. I made 
many speeches against it. It was a great disadvantage to the 
Pacific coast, because people from the East would not go there 
and stand the discount: it absolutely kept out immigration 
and almost all travel for fifteen years while the difference 
between the money of the East and California remained. The 
coin basis was established. Iwas willing at the time they should 
try the experiment of issuing currency on a specie basis. That 
is all there was of it. If my critics would make thesame effort 
to inform themselves with regard to the silver question that 
they do to misrepresent me, they would advocate free coinage. 
If not, they would at all events better able to conceal their 
own ignorance. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose in ris 
ing at this time to detain the Senate bya discussion of the policy 
and wisdom of the national banksand their origin, or the policy 
and wisdom of extending the time of their life. I do not think 
that ne of those questions is involved in the discussion of 
this bill. 

Iam heartily in favor of the relief which is proposed to be 
given by the bill as reported by the committee, and only desire 
to obtain some information in reference to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL}. I think, 
unless it can be demonstrated before the adoption of the amend- 
ment that the relief it will afford will be immediate and con- 
siderable, the precedent which it will establish is one which 
should not be established. 

The information I first desire is as to whether I am correct in 
the understanding that there is about $25,000,000 of those 2 per 
cent bonds outstanding, and of that $25,000,000, $21,300,000 are 
already filed with the Secretary of the Treasury, with a view of 
securing circulation for national banks. Under the first section 
of this bill that amount of circulation would be increased to the 
extent of about $2,000,000, so that it would leave only about two 
and a half millions of those bonds which could be surrendered 
to the Government and upon which the Treasury notes provided 
for in the amendment could be issued. 

If that isa correct statement of the condition of those 2 per 
cent bonds, I can not see the advisability of entering into such 
legislation as is contemplated by the amendment simply for the 
purpose of procuring an additional circulation of $2,500,000; in 
other words, I can not appreciate those high business qualities 
in the proposition suggested by the Senator from Missouri which 
will change a present demand of the Government as to the pay- 
ment of these obligations into a demand at any time by the 
creditor for gold out of the Treasury, which would be the result 
of the issue of these notes. 

Iam in favor of the bill as presented by the Committee on 
Finance, and I am also warmly in favor of the amendment sub- 
mitted to the bill by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
because I think it is a wise provision. If we are now to give 
additional privileges to these banks, we should also impose some 
restrictions which are not now im d, to limit the right to 
retire their circulation to thé amount stated in the amendment 
submitted by him. With that exception, lam opposed to the 
pending bill being delayed by adding a number of amendments 
to it and discussing them, for the simple reason that if there is 
anything in the bill, if there is any benefit we can derive from 
its passage, it is an immediate benefit and no other. I- would 
suggest, unless the purpose is delay, that we try to reach a vote 
as promptly as possible upon these amendments. 

am in favor of it for the additional reason that it does spread 
the circulation throughout the entire country. It would give 
to the national banks of my State, on the amount of bonds al- 
ready deposited in the Treatury by them to secure circulation, 
not less than from 370,000 to $80,000. In the financial condition 


of the industrial enterprises of that State it is very important 
to geteven thatsmall amount of currency. 
Iknow the fact that, unless we relieve this situation as promptly 


as possible in the State of West Virginia—a State which durin 
the last twenty years has, I suppose, progressed in its industri: 
proponis more rapidly than any State either in the Central, 

estern, or the Eastern sections of our great ublic—unless we 
relieve the tightness of the money market, which isnow universal 
in the country, three-fourths of the mines of that State will be 
closed during the month of September, not because there is any 
want of solvency onthe part of the ownersof those mines, not be- 
cause they have not the ability to deposit any amountof security, 
and the best gilt-edge security, to obtain a sufficient amount of 
currency in order to pay the ordinary liabilities incident to the 
working of those mines; but simply because, with all of that, the 
owners of those mines have gonefrom city tocity and presented 
to all the great money centers these gilt-edge securities, and 
they have found it absolutely impossible to secure one dollar of 
barter wo even pay last month’s wages of 25,000 men. 

That is a fact, within my personal knowledge, and one which 
I think we ought to consider in a measure of this character, and 
act upon it as promptly as ible. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. resident, the funded loan of 1891 now 
outstanding is $25,364,500. Some $21,000,000 of those bonds are 
now deposited with the Treasury. Those bonds are to-day sell- 
ing in the market at 95 cents on the dollar; and the proposition 
is to allow a $95 bond to be deposited and $100 of circulation taken 
out, to be loaned by the national banks to the taxpayers of the 
United States, and at the same time the national draw 2 
per cent interest upon the bonds. 

My proposition is to exchange for these bonds legal-tender 
greenbacks, if they are desired, save to the taxpayers of the 
United States $500,000 a year in interest, wipe out an indebted- 
ness of $25,000,000, and let the holders of the bonds have this 
amount, which will increase the circulation just as much and 
more than the bill reported from the committee, which would 
only give 10 per cent upon the present $21,000,000. That amount 
goes out, and two or three millions more, $500,000 a year is 
saved, and an indebtedness of $25,000,000 is wiped out of ex- 
istence. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from Missouri can demon- 
strate to me or the Senate that by issuing these greenbacks, $25,- 
000,009 of indebtedness will be wiped out, then I shall vote for 
his amendment without a minute’s hesitation; but I understand 
that, instead of wiping out the indebtedness, he simply transfers 
it into ademand obligation upon the Government. 
` Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry inthe chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Inamoment. There is plenty of time for 
full and fair discussion of this question. 

Instead of continuing a bond- interest, we give to the 
people of the United States $25,000,000 of full legal-tender money, 
which can be used as money in the payment of every debt and 
obligation of the country. Youcan not issue bonds on that. The 
question is whether the people shall have full legal-tender money 
in lieu of those bonds, or whether the national banks shall be 

rmitted to retain these bonds, issue dollar for dollar, take 

500,000 out of the tax-payers of this country every year, and 
whether money shall only go to the people percolating through 
the power of the national banks. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator will permit me, Iam really 
seeking information, and have great confidence in his judgment 
in this matter; but is there any real difference in the interest 
the people have as between the uses of a Treasury legal-tender 
note and a national-bank note as a matter of currency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. A great deal of difference. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I mean asa matter of currency, not as to 
the question of interest on the bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no difference as to the currency 
simply, but every man who handles a bank note knows he is pay- 
ing interest upon it in the bond which secures it, and double in- 
terest. He has to pay interest to the bank from whom the money 
is borrowed. Some man is paying interest to a bank on eve 
solitary dollar of national bank notes thatare in circulation, a 
all the people of the United States are paying interest upon all 
the bonds which secure that money. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator will permit me on that point. 
Tf he is correct in that view, and if he desires to saye interest to 
the Government, and that is the real motive of the amendment, 
had he not better make his amendment apply to $25,000,000 of 
four, or four-and-a-half, or five, or six per cent bonds, if there 
are any outstanding? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There are none of them, as a matter of 
course. I thought the Senator knew that. 

Mr. FA ER. Would that notbe betterthan to take the 
very lowestinterest-bearing bonds we have, and apply the amend- 
ment to them? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Does not the Senator know how many bonds 
we owe? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why, then, does he talk about some other 
bond. This is the only bond the Government has any right to 
tender payment for; itis the only bond that does not command a 
premium of 12 per cent. Does the Senator want to go into the 
marketand undertake to buy bonds at 12 per cent premium—for 
they are worth that, except $64,000,000 of Pacific Railroad bonds, 
and some of them are due in 1895. They are selling at 103 on 
the dollar, and they are drawing 6 per cent interest; but they 
can not be paid now. We have no right*to call them in for pay- 
ment because they are not due, while the 2 per cent bonds are 
now due. 

If we issue this kind of money we shall save to the taxpayers 
of the United States $500,000 a year, we shall have extinguished 
an interest-bearing indebtedness of $25,000,000, and give to the 
people of the country more full legal-tender money than they 
would get by the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. AULKN ER. I ask the Senator whether, as it is legis- 
lation that we need in order to secure circulation, we could not 
make the same proposition as to the other bonds—carry out the 
principle which governed the last Administration and the pee 
ent—and pay off those bonds by the voluntary act of the holders 
of them at an amount which would justify the Government 
looking to the future redemption of those bonds? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is another question, which does not 
come up on this, but which may come up before this bill is dis- 
posed of. It does not, however, arise now. I hope the Senator 
will support it when it comes up. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr.COCKRELL. I am ready to stop at any time. I want to 
get light on this question. I want to know why it is that Sena- 
tors are objecting to paying off $25,000,000 of bonds and substi- 
tuting for them a noninterest bearing obligation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will tell the Senator as plainly as I can, 
he would save money by buying at market rates the four-and-a- 
half per cent. bonds, and he would get a better reduction of in- 
terest in that way than by buying the two per cent bonds, would 
he not? The premium is not extravagant upon the four-and-a- 
half per cent bonds. If his cheer is to reduce interest, let him 
buy the bonds which bear a high rate of interest and are low 
priced in the market. 

Iam troubled by another sper I do not understand exactly 
what the Senator means by giving out legal tenders for 2 per 
cent bonds, Have we got$25,000,000 in surplus revenue this year 
to apply to our bonded debt? I want to know whether we have 
asurplus revenue. I understand it is the other way, that there 
is likely to be a deficit; and the Senator Proposes to print an ad- 
ditional sum of legal tenders. Is that it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is it exactly; a new issue of $25,000,- 
000 of legal-tender notes, precisely as the present United States 
notes have been issued. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator proposes to violate the pone 
of the Government for thirty years in the matter of its debt ant 
to issue a forced loan, compelling the holders of these bonds to 
take a note without interest. hatever bonds are offered, as I 
understand, are to be taken by the Treasury. The Treasury is 
then to pay in that way for whatever is brought there by the 
banks for their circulation. It is perfectly obvious that the 
Senator is proposing to change a debt payable at the will of the 
Government at the low rate of 2 per cent for a demand note. 

There are a good many of us who have had a little experience in 
changing loans in the last few months. I had a little affair of 
that kind to negotiate, but I did not attempt to Gag my long 
note for-a demand note; but that is exactly what the Senator de- 
signs to do. 

hese $25,000,000 of legal-tenders are 5 the day they 
are issued to these bondholders for gold at the Treusury, if the 
demand it. The Senator is departing from the absolutely uni- 
form policy of the Government in the matter of these legal-ten- 
ders. They were issued during the waras a war necessity: they 
were payable in gold, and unquestionably the world would not 
otherwise have touched them. They were receivable for all 
Government indebtedness, except customs duties, That seems 
to have troubled some Senators, and I am not sure but the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] was bothered 
aboutit, and thought it was a discrimination. 

The reason for it was perfectly obvious. 
founded upon absolute necessity; the reason was patriotic. We 
could not have borrowed of the world the money on our bonds 
without making the world believe that they were payable in 
gold. That is an incontrovertible fact. No mere promise of 
ours that we would got the gold at some time when the bonds 
were to be paid would have n of any use. We showed the 


The reason was 


world, by making the distinct provision that customs duties 
must be paid in gold, that we would have the interest ready, 
aan would probably be ready to pay the principal in gold in due 
e. 

I will not attempt to run over the Supreme Court decision, but 
the upshot of it was that when the war was over the Supreme 
Court decided that the issuing in war times of legal tenders was 
all right, but that it was not legal in time of peace. That isthe 
substance of the decision, that it wasa matter in the discretion of 
a great government to issue in war times a forced loan in paper 
of that kind. 

The Government did adopt, and steadily pursued for ye ra, the 
policy of reducing the volume of the greenbacks or legal tenders, 
and when we came to the famous resumption act this provision 
was inserted: 


And whenever, and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued to any 
such banking association, so moa god its capital or circulating notes, or 
so newly organized as aforesaid, if shall be the duty of Secretary of the 
Treas to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of 
$300,000,000, to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national ban’ notes 
so issued to any such bank association as aforesaid and to continue such 
redemption as such circulating notes are issued until there shall be out- 
standing the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and 
no more. 


That is to say, in extending the circulation of the country 
$100, we were at the same time reducing $80 by canceling legal 
tenders in pursuance of the steady and wise policy of the Govern- 
ment to pay off those notes, given in war times under great stress. 

Public sentiment finally said, ‘‘we will not reduce those legal 
tenders any more at present; the people like them, and we will 
de reducing them.’ 

he clause which I have just read in the resumption act was 
ed by public act No. 65, approved March 31, 1878. 
n 1878 the greenbacks had got down to 8347, 000, 000. Every- 
body says $346,000,000, but it is $347,681,016, and there they have 
stayed to a dollar and a cent ever since. 
r. TELLER. A million of them were burned at Chicago. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It iss d $1,000,000 of them were destroyed 
at Chicago, but their owners. could not prove it. There they 
have stayed from that time until this, and outside of all the 
kite-flying and imaginary financiers we have from all parts of 
the West, and some from the East also, the first distinct and 
respectable proposition to go back to a supposed necessitous war 
condition and force upon the country a legal-tender bill, a forced 
loan to change a 2 per cent loan of $25,000,00), payable at the 
pleasure of the Government, to $25,000,000 of newly-printed pa- 
per money, not in war times, and in defiance and entire reversal 
of thirty years’ policy of the Government. That is what the 
proposition of the Senator is. We might just as well print any 
other kind of notes. 

I asked the Senator the other day a question about what was 
to come next, and he said it was time enough for that. I said 
the question was there and then, and it is right here now. You 
are simply drifting along to a time when it will be thought to 
be patriotic and wise finance to comfort the people with an en- 
larged paper circulation and an immense debt. We will have 
this question argued within two years. We are going to dis- 
cuss fiat money, and this is the respectable leading step in the 
direction of a fiat-money discussion. We have no surplus reve- 
nue, and no excuse whatever for reducing our bonded debt. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I have been interested in this 
discussion and enlightened by the suggestions made by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], as also those made b 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. I understand bot 
Senators to have the object of enlarging the circulating money 
of our country, which is just now in a state of congestion. 

The Senator from West Virginia calls attention to the fact 
that about twenty-one and a half millions of 2 per cent bonds are 
now owned by national banks, upon which currency has 3 
been received by them to the extent of 90 per cent. If we ad 
10 per cent, of course that will give an additional currency of 
two and a half millions, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. How much? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Two million one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am speaking nowof the addendum proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri. ‘Onder the plan of the original 
bill, as reported by the Senator from Indiana [Me VOORHEES], 
and so well sustained by him to-day, the additional currency on 
this $21,000,000 will be about two and a half millions. 

The Senator from Missouri, as I understand, proposes to sub- 
stitute in lieu of that a proposition that the holders of the 2 
per cent bonds shall present them to the Treasury and secure 
greenbacks. There is only one way whereby that can be done 
under existing law, and that is for them to surrender these bonds 
to the Comptroller of the Currency and deposit 90 per cent of 
the value of those bonds in greenbacks for the redemption of 
the notes. 

So the process of the Senator from Missouri will only result 
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in enlarging the currency, at the best, about two millions and a 
half, or perhaps three million dollars, and will subject all the 
national banks, which are scattered about in every pon of the 
country, holding here $100,000 and there $50,000, to a disarrange- 
ment of their entire business, in order to get out two or three 
million doilars more of currency. They will have to come to 
Washington, deposit their bonds, and then go to another pat 
of the Treasury, get out the greenbacks, and redeposit them 

there, where they must be held naturally and logically for the 
redemption of these notes. 

In view of the 5 made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HAWLEY], that hereis a great question of public policy, 
whether or not we shall at this moment, in this stress, prop- 
erly delineated by the Senator from West Virginia, give imme- 
diate relief, the Senator from Missouri, for the sake of adding 
two or three millions to the currency which is in circulation, 
proposes to establish a new policy, which has not been seriously 
suggested, or at least has not been supported since war times 
which would disarrange the existing situation of the national 
banks who hold the 2 per cent bonds. 

I submit to my friend from Missouri—and I have high respect 
and regard for him and for the suggestions he makes—that the 
game is not worth the candle at this time. Atsome time here- 
after when we get into a debate as to what shall be the future 
currency of our country, whether it shall be nbacks or na- 
tional-bank notes or State bank notes, or all of them, I think it 
will be a proper and legitimate subject of discussion for us to 
divide up and debate this question; but it seems to me that in 
the great pressure which now exists, my friend from Missouri 
ought to be persuaded—and so far as I can I wish to persuade 
him—to withdraw this impediment which we now find to the 

relief proposed, in order that we may get a vote upon the main 

uestion, especially as that which he proposes is but a little 

rop in the bucket, to the extent, at most, of a few million dol- 
lars, and which will be absorbed in a single day in the city of 
New York or elsewhere. 

Letus give this substantial relief for the present, and after- 
wards discuss the question of what shall be the currency of this 
country. I admit that is a great question, and I want to see it 
thoroughly debated; but I think it would be wiser and better 
for us to postpone that discussion until we can reach the ques- 
tion more at large than we possibly can now, if we are to relieve 
the distress which all seem to agree exists at this time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I knew the Senator could 
not look me in the eye and make the statement he did without 
a smile. When the Senator talked about the national banks 
having to redeem their bonds, and all this and that, and put into 
the Treasury 90 per centof the amount which must remain there 
just as if that amount was to be retired, he turned his back and 
pleasantly smiled. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not distinctly say that they must re- 
main there, because I know perfectly well the law of 1890; I sub- 
mit that they come into the consideration of the Treasury as a 
part of the present debt of the Government, and therefore must 
remain in great part. 

Mr. COCKRELL, If the Senator will examine his words in 
the RECORD, he will see the impression was evidently left upon 
the minds of the Senate that this money went into the Treasury 
and stayed there. The act known as the Sherman act found 
$55,000,000 of bank-note redemption money in the Treasury, 
and turned it all over into the asury. It was there a sepa- 
rate fund, not a part of the assets of the Treasury. Thenit was 
that every Senator on the other side, inclnding the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]and the Senator from Iowa|Mr. 
ALLISON], headed by the distinguished leader from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN}, came in solid phalanx, and said to the national-bank 
creditors, the holders of these bank notes, ‘‘We, the people of 
the United States, are above suspicion in our standing finan- 
cially; we will embezzle, we will convert to our own use $55,000,000 
of 91 8 55 trust fund, and when you want it, come to us and we 
will pay it.” 

That was practically that law. We put into our own pockets 
the whole amount of it and said to the holders of these $55,000,000 
of national-bank notes, we, the United States, will use this $55,- 
000,000, we will prevent a deficit under this Administration, and 
when you present the notes we willredeem them.” There were 
$20,000,000 of them outstanding on the 31st of July. If my amend- 
ment becomes a law they will be covered into the Treasury and 
added to the surplus in the Treasury and a double benefit will 
come from it. 

Let us see what the surplus in the Treasury was on the Ist of 
August by the last financial debt statement: 

Gold reserve, 899,202,933. 
Net cash balance, $18,684,634.57. 

If the old form of debt statement had been observed there 
would have been a deficit of over $2,000,000, because the $20,364,- 
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878.25 of national-bank note redemption fund would have been 
deducted from it, and that would not have been considered. 

My amendment is a simple s ition. It authorizes the is- 
sue of $25,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes to be ex- 
changed for that amount of interest-bearing 2 per cent bonds, 
the bonds to be canceled. The taxpayer is saved thereby $500,- 
000 a year, $25,000,000 will be added to the circulation of the coun- 
try permanently, and $20,000,000 added to the surplus in the Treas- 
ury; yet the Senator from Connecticutsays we are departing from 
the established policy of the Government, and he quotes the law 
of 1878, which was passed in this body at my instance, prohibiting 
the further contraction of greenback circulation, and holding it 
stationary at thatsum. . . 

My good friend from Connecticut, I think, ought to remember 
his own deeds. He opposed the issue of Treasury notes and o 
posed the issue of greenbacks. Oh, what a horrible crime it 
would be, now, in the estimation of the Senator from Connecticut, 
in the year of our Lord 1893, when the country is in ruin because 
there is not money enough in it to issue $25,000,000 of green- 
backs, but in 1890, not three years ago, the distinguished Sena- 
tor voted to issue over $100,000,000 in United States Treasury 
notes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. With the precious metals behind them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; not with silver coin behind them, 
but with bullion, a mere commodity, merchandise; no better 
than wheat. The Senator then voted for issuing United States 
Treasury notes, at an in coin, for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion every month in the year. It was not a 
crime then, but now it is a crime when we ask to issue $25,000,000 
of noninterest-bearing legal-tender notes for the extinguishment 
of an obligation of $25,000,000 which bears interest hen there 
was no harm in it. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri please answer 
the question how he proposes to redeem these new notes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Redeem them! Just as we redeemed the 
$346 ,000,000 of greenbacks outstanding, which no man, woman, 
or child wants to have redeemed, or would have redeemed. 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator propose to increase the gold 
reserve? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is enough gold in the Treasury now; 
an abundance. Who has ever presented any greenback for re- 
demption? 

ve CAREY. That kind of money is being presented to get 
gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Silver certif- 
icates are being taken as quickly as gold; silver dollars are being 
taken as quickly as gold dollars. The Senator has not heard of a 
man, woman, or child on this earth demanding one specified 
kind of money in preference to another, unless it be some gold 
shark- and Shylock in.New York. [Laughter and applause in 
the galleries. ] 

~The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the galleries. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to ask the Senator to consider 
whether it would not be entirely proper to have such legisla- 
tion as would protect this Government against sharks in case of 
emergency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no danger. The 
can not be exhausted. They have tried it, they have moved 
heaven and earth to exhaust it, and they ran it down to $89,- 
000,000, but now it has gone back. 

8 5 CAREY. Does the Senator know what has driven it 
ck? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Sherman law, as a matter of course, 

our law, the law you are turning somersaults to get repealed. 

our friends say it drove the gold out of the country. Now it 18 
bringing it back. If it drove the gold out of the country, it has 
brought it back. 

Mr. CAREY. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. How does the Senator know it drove gold 
out of the country? He knows the Sherman law drove gold out 
and in the same way it has brought it back, because conditions 
have not changed. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri what 
is bringing the gold back to this country? 

Mr. COCKRELL, The same law under which it went out. 

Mr. CAREY. As an sctual fact—there is no use to be dishon- 
est about it—the gold which is being brought back to this coun- 
try is being bought and brought back by the bankers of this 
country, who are loaning their securities in order to obtain it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How was it taken out? Did we give it, 
away? Does the Senator pretend to say that the people of the 
United States gave away their gold and it went to Parone? Did 
not somebody buy it? 

Mr. CAREY. No one suggested that the United States gave 


it away. 


Order must be preserved in 


gold reserve ~ 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Then why does the Senator say the gold 


has been bought and ht back here if it was not bought in 
the first place to be taken from here? 

Mr. CAREY. I say the gold was shipped out of this country 
and it is now being shipped back, for the simple reason that the 
banks of this country are taking their best securities, sending 
them abroad, and getting loans on those securities. 

Mr. COCK . The English banks were doing the same 
thing when they took the gold awayfromhere. Itis the differ- 
ence between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. Precisely the same 
cause which took the gold out of the United States is bringing 
it back. The Senator says it is the Sherman law. I say that if 
it was the Sherman law that took the. gold out, the Sherman 
law has brought it back. ; 

Mr. CAREY. I never said anything about the Sherman law. 
I have not mentioned the Sherman law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Imean those who hold the same view-the 
Senator does. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to say a word for the benefit of the Senator from Wyoming ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. In the spring of 1891 seventy-odd millions of 
gold went out of this country in four months. I have the au- 
thority of the Treasury Department for saying that every dollar 
of it, except $9,000,000, went out at a premium, which was paid 
in the city of New York. If the Senator will take the pains to 
look and see when the gold was going out last Marchand April, 
and during last winter, he will find that during all that time, or 
practically all that time, it went out when the rates of exchange 
were such that it is morally certain a premium was then paid on 
it. So, if it is being bought now and coming back, it is coming 
back under the same law, under the same rule, and under the 
same conditions that it went abroad. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, Iam astonished, I confess 
frankly, when the Senator from Wyoming talks about people 
8 gold. Does 5 an aes ne that aha — 
' en to the Treasury by people who beg to get silver for it? 

Mr. CAREY. I do not deny that that has been done. The 
Secretary of the Treasury . But I should now 
like to ask the Senator from Mi how it was that at the 
close of the last session the then prospective 5 of the 
Treasury was in a stampede, and the whole Democratic party 
was in a stampede, to increase the holdings in the Treasury of 
the United States so far as gold was concerned? 

Mr. COC That was only a prolongation of the fear 
which had existed under the Republican Administration. It 
was the shadow extending over it. 

Mr. CAREY. Notso. That was instigated by the incoming 
Administration. The Senator’s party changed about on it. 

Mr. COCKRELL.. Here is the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of August 17, 1893, showing that gold was brought to 
the Treas and offered there for silver. This is not the first 
time in the history of this country where gold—the precious, 
cowardly gold—has been brought to the Treasury in exchange 
for silver. In 1882 and 1883, either seventy-eight or eighty-four 
millions—I am not certain which—— 

Mr. TELLER. In 1880 and 1881, commencing in November, 
1880, and running on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In 1881 about 880,000, 000 of gold were de- 
posited in the Treasury to be exchanged for silver certificates, 
and that process was continued until the Treasury refused to 
take any more, just as the present Secretary refused to take gold 
and give out silver. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States know that their 
greenbacks are money, that they are perfectly good, that they 
are as good as gold, as good as silver, as good as anything on this 
earth, Nobody is afraid of them; nobody is going to take them 
to is Treasury and present them for redemption in order to get 
gold. 

Nobody but a few speculators, who might get together in New 
York, would attempt such a thing as that. Then, if our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does what is done by the secretary of the 
treasury of every nation on earth iwhich has gold and silver 
and where silver is a full legal tender, when notes are brought 
to the Treasury in order to produce a contraction and a panic, 
shovel out legal-tender silver dollars to them, there never will 
be any trouble. 

It was the coinage of the standard silver dollar in 1878 which 
mnde resumption a fixed fact beyond any question. There was 
not then gold enough in this country to have prevented a corner 
being made on it and taking it all out of the ry. But 
when the silver dollars were coined and placed there they were 
the watch-d of the yellow cowardly metal that was back in 
the rear; and it was known that if a run was made to exhaust the 
gold and create a premium upon it that they might speculate off 
of the wreck and ruin of the masses of the people, that the silver 


would be out to them, because we had just then declared it 
a full legal tender for everything. 
It has remained there and it has made a run upon the Treasury 
in greenbacks impossible. As long as legal-tender silver remains 
there, there is no danger of a run upon the Treasury. It is the 
merest imagination; it is a baseless fabric; there is no possibility 
of it. Noman will doit; no combination of men will do it. Now, 
we come to the simple proposition, and it is not a new thing. 
The Senator from Connecticut has eased his conscience hereto- 
fore by voting for hundreds of millions of United States Treas- 
ury notes; and these are just as good. 

r. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. COC With pleasure. 

Mr. CAREY. I understood the Senator to say a few moments 

that the Government has no right to make any offer for any 
of these bonds except the extended bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; I did not say it has no right to 
make any offer. i 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator used the term—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Practically we have no right, because it 
might be compulsion. But these bonds are now redeemable at 
our option, and I think it is but just and right that we should 
let the holders of the bonds huve the greenbacks, add twenty- 
odd million to the surplus in the Treasury, save $500,000 in- 
terest every year, and wipe out $25,000,000 of bonded indebted- 
ness. ‘ 

Mr. CAREY. Iwish toask the Senator whether he would con- 
sider it advisable to pas alaw permit the Secretary of the 
Treas to redeem in greenbacks any of the interest-bearin 
bonds of the United States if they are presented; not to compe 
the holder—I do not claim that we have any right to đo that— 
but if they are offered to the Secretary of the 1 would 
the Senator consider it advisable to permit the Treasury Depart- 
ment to redeem them in greenbacks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am glad the Senator has asked that ques- 
tion. Yes; we have outsta now $559,605,250 of 4 per cent 
bonds, maturing in 1907. If I had way, I would pass a law 

roviding that the holders of those bonds ht come to the 
8 and surrender them, and receive do for dollar of 
the face value and the interest accrued up to that time, when 
they would make a deposit of a percentage of gold with the bonds 
to form a reserve. : 

Mr. CAREY. My friend from Missouri upsets his whole argu- 
ment now. Only a moment ago he said that we did not need any 
more gold and do not want it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think it is needed at all. 

Mr. CAREY. Now, the Senator says 

Mr. COCKRELL. Waitamoment. Idonotthinkitis needed, 
but just to stop the senseless howl that would come up from gold 
monometallists I would provide for an increase of the reserve. 

Mr. CAREY. Then it is necessary. a 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not that it is needed, but simply to check 
such dis hed gentlemen as my friends from to scare 
the people of this country. That would be the only reason in 
the world why I would do it. There is no necessity for it. The 
people would p that $559,000,000 of currency legal tenders in 
circulation,and keep it at par with gold—there is no doubt about 
that—upon our present gold basis. I have not a particle of doubt 
about it. But in order to allay the idle apprehension and mid- 
night dreams of my distinguished friend from Wyoming and my 
friend from Ohio I would provide an additional reserve. 

aoe CAREY. How much percentage would the Senator pro- 
vide? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should think from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. CAREY. Why does not the Senator require from 15 to 
20 per cent on this other class of bonds? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Because we havealready gota greater per- 
centage. We have got nearly 30 per cent already. 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator mean to say that we have 30 
per cent of gold to redeem the outstanding greenbacks and other 
circulation of this country? 

Mr. COCKRELL. On $100,000,000 how much is the per cent 
now? 

Mr. CAREY. We have about 4 per cent of actual gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My good friend is a great mathematician. 
What is the per cent of $100,000,000 gold on $346,000,000 of green- 
backs? If it is not more than 4 per cent I have forgotten my 
arithmetic. That may be Wyoming arithmetic, but it is not old 
Ray. aughter and applause in the galleries.] : 

Tho RESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri will 
suspend a moment. It is the duty of the Chair to notify occu- 
pants of the galleries that no applause is permitted. If it is re- 
ret the C will direct the galleries to be cleared. The 

hair hopes it will not be n to call attention to it again. 
The Senator from Missouri will proceed. 


1893. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Unless some of my friends want to cate- 
chise me a liftle further, I do not know that I have anything 
more to say just now. I have stated the matter fully, I think. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After teen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, August 23, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 22, 1893. 
< APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Walter H. Bunn, of New York, to be appraiser of merchan- 
dise for the district of New York, in the State of New York, to 
succeed Marville W. Cooper, resigned. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

R. Loper Baird, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, to succeed William Gaw, jr., removed. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

James T. Kilbreth, of New York, to be collector of customs 
for the district of New York, in the State of New York, to suc- 
ceed Francis Hendricks, resigned. 

George S. Weed, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Champlain, in the State of New York, to succeed 
Stephen Moffitt, removed. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 

Overton Cade, of Louisiana, to be superintendent of the United 
States mint at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- 
ceed Andrew W. Smyth, removed. 

ASSAYER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 

R. L. Schroeder, of Louisiana, to be assayer of the mint of the 
United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- 
ceed Frank F. Claussen, removed. 

MELTER AND REFINER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 

Lewis Guion, of Louisiana, to be melter and refiner of the mint 
of the United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, 
to succeed J. Cecil Legaré, removed. 

COINER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 

H. Gibbs Morgan; of Louisiana, to be coiner of the mint of the 
United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- 
ceed Arsemus R. Burkdoll, removed. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


William H. Doyle, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania, to succeed Wil- 
H. Brooks, removed. 
Edward P. Kearns, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania, to suc- 
ceed George W. Miller, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


General officer. 

Col. William P. Carlin, Fourth Infantry, to be brigadier-gen- 

eral, May 17, 1893, vice Carr, retired from active service. 
Medical Department. 

Lieut. Col. George M. Sternberg, Deputy Surgeon-General, 
to be Surgeon-General, with the rank of brigadier-general, May 
30, 1893, vice Sutherland, retired from active service. 

Pay Department. 

Capt. William H. Hamner, Twentieth Infantry, to be paymas- 
ter, with the rank of major, May 17,1893, vice Candee, promoted. 
Quartermasters Department. 

First Lieut. Frederick Von Schrader, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
assistant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, April 24, 1893, 
vice W: Promoted. 

Medical Department. 
Maj. Johnson V. D. Middleton, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon- 
eneral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 8, 1893, vice 
cClellan, deceased. 

Maj. John H. Janeway, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-gen- 
eral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 31, 1893, vice 
Sternberg, appointed surgeon-general, 

Capt. Henry S. Turrill, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 


the rank of major, April 7, 1893, vice Happersett, deceased. 
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Corps of Engineers. 


Lieut. Col. George H. Elliot, to be colonel, May 18, 1893, vice 
Houston, deceased. 
Maj. Amos Stickney to be lieutenant-colonel, May 18, 1893, 


vice Elliot, promoted. 

Capt. 3 Turtle, to be major, May 18, 1893, vice Stickney, 
promoted. 

First. Lieut. Harry F. Hodges, to bo captain, May 18, 1893, 
vice Turtle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William V. Judson, to be first lieutenant, May 
18, 1893, vice Hodges, promoted. 


Cavalry arm. 


Capt. Joseph M. Kelley, Tenth Cavalry, to be major, April 15, 
1893, vice Moylan, Tenth Cavalry, retired from active service. 

Capt. Thomas 0. Lebo, Tenth Cavalry, to be major, July 26, 
1893, vice Tupper, Sixth Cavalry, retired from active service. 

First Lieut. John Bigelow, jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be captain, 
April 15, 1893, vice Kelley, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert D. Read, jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain, July 26, 1893, vice Lebo, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Letcher Hardeman, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant, April 15, 1893, vice Bigelow, Tenth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund S. Wright, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
pla a June 30, 1893, vice Robertson, First Cavalry, re- 
signed. 

Second Lieut. William H. Hay, Third Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant, July 21, 1893, vice Clark, Tenth Cavalry, deceased. 

Second Lieut, James E. Nolan, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant, July 26, 1893, vice Read, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 


Artillery arm. 


First Lieut. Charles Humphreys, Third Artillery, to be cap- 
tain, June 30, 1893, vice Knower, Third Artillery, retired from 
active service. 

Second Lieut. Richmond P. Davis, Seeond Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant, March 23, 1893, vice Towers, Second Artillery, de- 


ceased. 

Second Lieut. George O. Squier, Third Artillery, to be first 
5 June 30, 1893, vice Humphreys, Third Artillery, pro- 
moted. 


Infantry arm. 


Lieut.-Col. Robert H. Hall, Sixth Infantry, to be colonel, May 
ai is vice Carlin, Fourth Infantry, appointed brigadier-gen- 
e 


Maj. Harry C. Egbert, Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, May 18, 1893, vice Hall, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Wiliam iam H. Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, to be major, May 
18, 1893, vice Egbert, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry E. Robinson, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, April 4, 1893, vice Neide, Fourth Infantry, retired from 
active service. 

First Lieut. William W. Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, to 
be captain, April 28, 1893, vice Hurst, Twelfth Infantry, retired 
from active service. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Mason, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 18, 1893, vice Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur Williams, regimental quartermaster Third 
Infantry, to be captain, May 18, 1893, vice Thompson, Third In- 
fantry, retired from active service. . 

First Lieut, Stephen Y. Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 19, 1893, vice Stiles, Tenth Infantry, retired from 
active service. 

First Lieut. Edmund K. Webster, regimental quartermaster 
Second Infantry, te be captain, July 26, 1893, vice Ames, Second 
Infantry, retired from active service. 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Kimball, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
n April 4, 1893, vice Robinson, Fourth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Winn, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant, April 28, 1893, vice Von Schrader, elfth Infantry, 
appointed assistant quartermaster. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
. April 28, 1893, vice Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, 
promoted, 

Second Lieut. Erneste V. Smith, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, May 18, 1893, vico Merriam, Fourth Infantry, retired 
from active service. 

Second Lieut. George B. Duncan, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, May 18, 1893, vice Mason, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Williams, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first licutenant, May 18, 1893, vice Brumback, Second Infantry, 
resigned, 
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Second Lieut. Lucius L. Durfee, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
e WAE eo May 19, 1893, vice Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, May 22, 1893, vice Buttler, Third Infantry, ap- 
pointed regimental quartermaster. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 22, 1893. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF COLORADO. 

Thomas D. Robinson, of Denver, Colo., who was appointed 
June 15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor- 
general of Colorado. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

William C. Perry, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for-the district of Kansas. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Frank P. Arbuckle, of Denver, Colo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Denver, Colo. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Edwin P. Harman, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land 
office at Denver, Colo. z 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 22, 1893. 


The House met at 11 a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 


SILVER PURCHASES, TREASURY NOTES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; which was read, as follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. 
Sin: I have to acknowledge the 9 of the following resolution passed 
by the House of Re mtatives on the 16th instant: 
u Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respectfully re- 
uested to communicate to the House the folio information relating to 
the uurchase and coinage of silver under the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
and for other purposes:’ 
“First. How ae. ounces of silver bullion have been purchased, and 
what has been the highest, lowest, and mboka market price a? 
“Second. What amount of notes has been issued in payment of 
the silver bullion, what amount redeemed, and what amount reissued? 
“Th What amount of Treasury notes has been redeemed in gold coin 
and what amount in silver coin? 
“Fourth. How many standard silver dollars have been coined? 
“Fifth. How many ounces of silver bullion are now owned by the Gov- 
mt?’ 
In reply. have the honor to state: 
First. The number of ounces of silver bullion purchased under the act of 
(0.900.450. "The highest price paid was 61.204, August 
, 669,459. e es ce was 81. ugust 
soda 8 80.9828 . 

š 27 1 N. to the 3 33 T sen issued 7 
date, August ayment o 6 silver on, an amount 
still outs the redemptions ha been 
exception of $714,636, which have been 
and retired from circulation since August 3, instant. 


Third. Up to A 1, 1893, $49,184,169 in Treasury notes have been re- 
deemed in gold, and since A t3, 1893, $714,636 in Treasury notes have been 
redeemed in silver dollars, being the first redemption of these notes in 


silver. 
Fourth. The number of standard silver dollars coined from bullion gS 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, to August 16, 1893, has been 36,087,185. 
The number of ounces of silver owned by the Government, 


Fifth. mur- 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, on August 16, 1893, was 133,161, 


fine 
a. costing $121,217,677. 
aay 5 J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I presume that this letter, having 
been read, will be published in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It will be ordered printed in the RECORD, 
if that is the desire of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. And in pamphlet form also. 

TheSPEAKER. That also be ordered, ifdesired. There 
is no rule on the subject. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the RECORD and in document form. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the letter just read will 
be printed in the RECORD and in ordinary document form, 
and it will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. I presume the usual number will be printed? 

The SPEAKER. The usual number. 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (Se 50) in aid of 
the California Midwinter International Exposition; which was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. LOUD. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of this bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas there will be held in the city and county of San Francisco, State 
of California, from and after January 1. 1894, an exposition to be known as 


the California Midwinter International Expositton, in which foreign nations 
and foreign exhibitors have been invited and have agreed to participate; 


Therefore, 

Be it e etc., That all articles which shall be imported from foreign 
countries for the sole purpose of exhibition at said exposition, upon which 
there shall be a tariff or customs duty, shall be admitted free of payment of 
duty, customs fees, or charges, under such ations a» the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be, and all articles which have been imported from 
fore’ countries and which are now on exhibition at the World’s Colum- 
bian position at Chicago, upon which there is a tariff or customs duty, 
and which have been heretofore admitted free of 8 of duty, customs 
fees, or charges, may, under regulations bed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be removed to the city of San cisco, in the State of Califor- 
me E the oe purpose of exhibition at said California Midwinter Interna- 
0} on. 


SEC. 2. 


Secre ry shall 


prescribe: That all such articles when sold or withdrawn for con- 
sumption in the United States shall be subject to the duty, if any, im 
npon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of the importa- 
tion; and all penalties prescribed by law shall be applied and enforced 
against such articles and against the persons who may be guilty of any il- 
l 1 or withdrawal thereof. 

BO. 


jurpose of preparing for and making their exhibits,” a 
August 5, 1892, are hereby extended to and made applicable to said California 
Midwinter International Exposition to the sameextent as if said California 
Midwinter International Exposition was therein specifically named. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LOUD] that this bill be immediately 
considered? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam not inclined to object to the considera- 
tion of this bill if the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
will give us the assurance that its passage is not to be made a 
predicate hereafter for asking from the Government an appro- 
priation in aid of this exposition. 

Mr. LOUD. It has not been the intention of the city of San 
Francisco to ask Government aid for this exposition to. the ex- 
tent of one cent; and so far as I am concerned (and I think I can 
speak for all my colleagues on this floor) we will not ask for one 
cent of Government appropriation in aid of the exposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thatis entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would like to inquire in reference to this 
California exposition whether there is to be the same provision 
of law now applicable to the exposition at Chicago as to the hold- 
ing of imported goods in bond, under regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

r. LOUD. The same provision will apply in this case. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. > 


EXCHANGE OF UNITED STATES BONDS FOR TREASURY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, with leave to report at any 
time after the pending special order is disposed of. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill to permit the exchange of United States bonds for Treasury notes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any holder of bonds of the United States max. after 
the passage of this act, deposit such bonds at the Treasury of the United 
States, or at the officeof assistant treasurer of the United States, and re- 
ceive therefor their face ue int Treasury notes of the United States, as de- 
scribed in the act of July 14,1890. Such bonds shall be held as a s al de- 
posit to the credit of the party depositing them, and during the time they 
are so held shall draw no interest, and shall be returned on the order of the 
party depositing them on the payment of their face value in United States 
currency. 

SEC. 2 The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such regulations as ma; 
be necessary to save to the Government the payment of interest on su 
bonds during the time they are held as a special deposit, and he is hereby 
authorized to issue Treasury notes to the amount needed and to provide for 
the cancellation of an equal amountof such notes on the return of said bonds 
to their owners, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of 
this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec, 3. All acts and rate of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 


act are hereby repeal 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of this 
pill as requested by the gentleman from Ohio, and its reference 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency? The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill (H. R. 2) was accordingly read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The Speaker omitted to put to the 
House a part of my uest, which was that the co ttee have 
leave to report this bill at any time after the disposition of the 
pending special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to that request? The 
Chair hears none. 

Leave was accordingly granted. 


TOWN SITE ENTRIES IN CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


Mr. MCRAE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May 14, 
1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a portion 
of what is known as Oklahoma applicable to the territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provisions of said 
act applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet; which was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. MCRAE. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of this joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the provisions of an act of Congress, 
approved May 14, 1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a 

ion of what is known as Oklahoma, be, and the same are hereby, made 
applicable to the territory known as the Cherokee Outlet, and now a part of 
the Territory of Oklahoma; and that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this joint resolution be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this joint resolution? 

Mr. TRACEY. I think we ought not to go into the consider- 
ation of any measures of this kind until we get through with the 
ponang e cial order. I dislike to object. 

The SFEAKER. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TRACEY] objects. 

Mr. McRAE. The passage of this resolution is recommended 
by the Interior Department; and I hope that the letter of the 
pa m fope of the General Land Office transmitting the reso- 
lution will be read. If, after that, the gentleman from New 
York objects, he will do so with a full knowledge of the facts. It 
is no favor to me, but a matter of public importance. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the objection is withdrawn 
i Mr. TRACEY. I have no objection to the reading of the 

etter. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the letter will 


be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Washington, August 21, 1893. 


My DEAR Sm: Inclosed please find draft of joint resolution, which I 
talked with you about this morning. I have submitted thesame to the Sec- 
retary and he has approved the same. If necess: the Secretary will so 
state to the committees. Its passage is recommended, as by a mistake in the 
drafting of the original act of March 3, 1893, it was jnadveriently left out. 
This resolution should be passed at once, which will really make it a part of 
the act of March 3, 1893. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Hon. THOMAS C. MCRAE: 


Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas explain 
this proposition? 

Mr. MCRAE. With the leave of the House, I will. 

The act of May 14, 1890, providing for the town-site entries of 
lands in what is known as Oklahoma, used these words of limita- 
tion as to the territory to which it should apply: 


The Territory of Oklahoma now [then] open to settlement. 


And the act of the last Congress which provided for the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip Sh no provision for the use of this 
actin that Territory. The Attorney-General has decided that 
there is no provision of law by which the act of 1890 can be used 
in that portion of the public lands which is to be opened to set- 
tlement within the next month. The Interior Department has 
no authority to appoint town-site boards in the Strip. It is 
thought that the Department should have such authority. This 
resolution makes that act applicable to the public land which 
will be opened to settlement by proclamation within the next 
few weeks, so that the necessary boardscan be organized and have 
a uniform town-site law in all of the Territory of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FLYNN. Does this provide for the appointment of town- 
site boards by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. MCRAE. This makes applicable the provisions of the act 
of May 14, 1890, to the strip,“ which act allows the Secretary 
to appoint the boards. 

Mr. FLYNN. Since the passage of that act the town-site 
boards have been appointed in Oklahoma by the probate judges. 
What is the object of this resolution? 

Mr. MCRAE. This resolution N makes the act of May 
14, 1890, of general application in that Territory. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. 7 there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas for the present consideration of this joint 
resolution? 


S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 


Mr. TRACEY. ed wie wes. I do not object, but I will give 
notice that in future I will object to any discussion being brought 
before the House pending the argument on the silver bill. 0 
can not get our speakers in now. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no further objection, the joint resolution was or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
SHELL, on account of sickness. 


SILVER. 


Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Speaker, this question isto my mind 
a purely commercial one—a matter of supply and demand. Hav- 
ing been engaged in commercial pursuits for over 40 years, 
having passed through several periods of commercial depres- 
sion, and remaining in active business up to the presant day, my 
experience has tended no doubt toward shaping my views on the 
silver problem. The condition of affairs to-day demands from 
every Representative upon this floor an expression of opinion on 
this vital question, and I would be neglectful of my duty to my 
constitutents and to this House did I fail to make known my 
sentiments. 

It is not my purpose to arraign any party for the enactment of 
this unfortunate so-called Sherman law. ile my vote was cast 
against it in this House at the time of its pissage, and I feared 
evil results instead of beneficial, as was claimed for it by its 
framers and advocates, yet I have no right to assail the other 
side and say they were not sincere at the time in their claims 
that this law would be of great benefit to the country. 

It has proved a grave error, and is now acknowledged so to be 
by those who were most active in securing and who voted forits 
passage. A large majority of them will, I am informed, now 
vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause, and their courage 
and devotion to the welfare of our common country can not 
too highly praised. It is to the honor and glory of this great 
country that upon such grave questions of national character 
partisanship is brushed aside and patriotism rules, 

Now, Mr. S er, I expect we shall all be manly and honest 
in dealing with this purely commercial question. The country 
is in sore distress, and it is no time for trifling or quibbling. 
Commerce is at a standstill. The majority of our workshops 
are silent, our factories closed, our ways do poor business, 
mines are shut down, and our harbors are crowded with ships 
with sails furled. Steamers with their fires out are moored idle 
and unfruitful at their docks, and sailors are lounging about the 
great cities in enforced idleness. No fierce fires burn in the 
rolling mills, and our great furnaces are cold. 

Even in the great wheat fields of the Northwest I am told 
much grain is wasting for the lack of currency to pay the labor- 
ers, who would otherwise gather up and thresh a bountiful 
harvest. Doing business in over twenty States I find the same 
distress is everywhere—there is no exception—whether you go 
to the manufacturing States of the East or the and cotton 
raising States of the West and South. And all this at a time 
when the country’s granaries are full to overflowing with the 
products of the soil, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the men who control these industries, as 
well as the laborers employed therein, are looking to this Con- 
gress for some wholesome legislation. They do not want long- 
winded speeches, made up largely from extracts taken from old 
musty books in the Hora Ra belo what some one said ten, 
twenty, forty, or one hundred years ago. They demand action. 
If the men who first uttered the sentiments that have been 
paraded here time and again, since this debate began, as original 
with the orator could be awakened from their everlasting sleep 
and hear some of the statesmen of to-day in their endeavor to 
turn back the dialof timeand progress, they would gaze at each 
one in amazement and say wonderingly: ‘‘Are these our pos- 

rity? - > 

The country is suffering, and yes these silver-tongued orators 
want to feed the unemployed laborers on platforms and theories 
that may have been suited toa former day and need, but are cer- 
tainly notapplicable to the presentsituation. Theyseem unable 
to comprehend that conditions have changed since then, and that 
methods of years gone by will not meet the chunged and chang- 
ing conditions of to-d y. Are they patriots, or are they trying 
to prejudice one section of the country against the other, or 
men in one pursuit against those in others? 

Advocates of silver now opposing the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, so-called, admit itis bad law and 
harmful in its effects, and yet nearly every member who opposes 
repeal now and who was in the Fifty-first Congress condemned 
it then, and cast his vote against its passage. They now boldl 

roclaim that unless the House amends the Wilson repeal b 
which amendments I propose to show later on would make mat- 
ters worse than to leave the Sherman law remain as it is) they 
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will resist its passage and defeat the Topes of the purchasing 
clause. Theyadmitthe purchaseclause is wrongand yet charge 
that those in favor of its repeal are controlled by Wall street; 
that Wall street only and its hirelings and dupes are for repeal. 
I for myself brand that statement as uncalled for and untrue. I 
am not the dupe of Wall street, neither am I the hireling of the 
arta kings. Nor do I want class legislation in any form for 
either. 

Mr. Speaker, there are but two questions to consider in this 
whole matter. How much silver can we float in addition to the 
amount we already have? And what effect will repeal have on 
our currency and on the country? If we can float more silver, 
then let us have more at the same ratio as the silver now in cir- 
culation. Letthe Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to 
purchase silver bullion at its market value, or, better still, use the 
seigniorage bullion now inthe Treasury, coin into dollars all that 
can be paid out to those who will accept them, and stop there. 
Turn the profits into the United States Treasury and the whole 
country have the benefit and not the bullion holders alone. 
It is my opinion, however, that we can not at this time use to 
advantage any more silver than we have now. If it were possi- 
ble to float more silver it would not be necessary to issue certifi- 
cates to represent it. 

It is said repeal of the purchase clause would demonetize sil- 
ver in this country and reduce the circula medium about one- 
half. I can not see how it would do that. e Government has 
already teed coined dollars to the amount of $58,917,196 
and certificates issued upon the coined silver in the Treasury to 
the amount of $331,019,178, all now in circulation. Iwill op 
the retirement of this amount of circulating medium sho d its 
retirement be attempted. 

The condition of the country requires more circulating me- 
dium, but we can not pay the premium that would be required to 
procure it through free coinage. The nonsilver-producing States 
are not willing to pay the enormous premium the silver States are 
asking in the proposed amendments to the Wilson bill. Inother 
words, 65,000,000 people are not willing to pay tribute to 1,000,000. 
It would be far cheaper to pension them all or board them in our 
most fashionable hotels. hen a boy, my father gave me what 
apparten to be a penny. Its inscription was: Not one cent for 
tribute, but ons for defense.” That was the e 3 of 
patriots in those days. Has that spirit died out in our ? 

I have had prepared from the report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1892, page 51, a table showing the amount of silver pro- 
duced in the four t silver-producing States of Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, and Nevada, which I shall ask leave to print in 
the RECORD. The table shows the population of those four 
States according to the census of 1890, and probably does not 
oni largely from the population of to-day. The table is as fol- 

WS: 


Silver product, in ounces, in 1891, of the four great site-r-producing States; also, 
population in 1890. 


Product. | P opaa 
21, 100, 000 412, 198 


„ 


; 350, 132,159 

; 000 84, 385 

3, 520, 000 45,761 

Total 5,008,000 674, 503 
Total for balance of United States. 13,265,000 61, 916, 757 
Total for United States 58,330,000 | 62, 621, 260 


Note.—It may be well to state that of the 13,265,000 ounces of silver pro- 
duced in the United States outside of the four States named, 11,555,000 ounces 
were mined in the three Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah; so 
but a small fraction of all the silver bullion comes from the remainder of 
the States and Territories. 

From these figures it is easy to ascertain Pes how.much pre- 
mium the people of the United States would have to pay to the 
people of thesefour States every year if we entered upon the free 
and unlimited coinage of silveratthe presentratio. This is based 
upon the products of 1891; but should a e 3 bill pass 

ere would be no telling whether this product would be doubled 
or trebled or qosamupl r 

Calculating the value of bullion at to-day’s figures, 73 cents, 
and at its price under free co e, $1.29, gives us the difference, 
or premium, called for by free-silver advocates, in each of these 
States, as follows: Colorado, $11,961,200, or $21.01 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. And remember this premium 
would be paid every ＋ varying only with the price of bullion 
and amount produced. Montana’s premium would be $9,319,500, 
or $70.51 per capita each year—nearly three times that of Colo- 
rado. Idaho would get $2,319,950 premium, or $27.45 per capita, 
and Nevada $2,006,400, or $43.84 per capita. 

But not all the people in these States are engaged in them in- 


ing 0 of . precious metals. N canaus 58 e have 
gathe tistics showing the number of people enga in 
mining in these States, which includes not Sake those wis dig 
the metal outof the ground, but also the laborers and mechanics 
employed above ground. Those whodesire to substantiate these 
figures may find them in the po ag on the Mineral Industries 
of the United States, pages 59 60. This table also I should 
like to have appear in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

Average number employed in gold and silver mining accord- 
ing = census of 1890 in the four great silver-producing States is 
as follows: 


Nors.—Above figures are taken from Mineral Industries of the United 
States, pages 59 and 60. 

In addition to the 45,065,000 ounces of silver mined by these 
27,000 men, the census of 1890 gives the rowing statistics about 
the output and value of lead, copper, and gold product in the 
e same work- 


four States named, as the results of the labor of 
men who mined the silver: 
- LEAD. 


Value. 


3 


Nors.—The above figures are taken from the Mineral Industries of the 
United States Census of 1890, pages 48, 155, and 163 respectively, 


1893. 
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These figures givea still more startling exhibit than the others. 
Of the 674,503 population in these four States, but a trifle over 
4 per cent, or 27,004, are engaged in mining. The other 650,000 
really would not get their per capita yearly premium in the 
event of free coinage, but like the rest of us pay their share 
over tothe ones engaged in the industry. What percentage of 
the og prey mine owners is hard to tell, but it is safe to say it 
is not . 

It is aie probably safe to say that very few of the real workers 
in the mines would ever realize any premium after all. It would 
be gobbled up by their employers—the silver kings. But sup- 

ing every one was to get share, what would it amount to? 

y, for Montana the premium would be $1,580.19 each year, 
and for Colorado, $907.11 each year; for Nevada, $588.88 yearly, 
and for Idaho, $516.11 a year for every miner in the State. 

These figures are based upon the population of 1890 and the 

roduct of 1891, but since they were compiled I have been relia- 
biy informed the product of 1892 exceeded 75,000,000 ounces, or 
an increase in production of about thirty per cent over the pre- 
vious year, unquestionably caused by the enforced purchase on 
Government account of 4,500,000 ounces per month. So that 
while the figures I have stated are correct as to 1891, for 1892 
they would be much larger. 

Let us see what they really are. Now, as is shown in the 
tables I have 8 the production of silver is confined in a 
large measure to the four States named, only 13,000,000 ounces 
out of 58,000,000 ounces mined in all the other States and 
Territories—but 22 per cent of the entire output. Sowe can as- 
sume that the proportion will hold good as to the increase. This 
would make the premium that would be paid to the miners in 
the several States as follows, presuming, of course, that the num- 
ber of miners had not varied greatly from 1891: 


Per miner. 
— — 82, 054. 24 
— 1,170, 24 

on 765. 54 
670. 94 


And as the mine owners would appropriate the lion’s share, 
how long would it be before billionaire silver magnates would 
take the place of the millionaires already made under the pres- 
ent restrictive silver laws? And how long would it be, too, be- 
fore nearly all the wealth of the country would pass into their 
hands? ill the American people pay this immense tribute? 
Dare the members of this House assume the responsibility of 
placing Suen a burden upon the people? 

Mr. Speaker, silver is a product, the same as gold, copper, iron, 
coal, wasak, or Soron Daaa coat she paobini tinon 
more cheaply and ra; than formerly, ə supply 
has peers vl and tan the demand. The result has been a 
decline in the market. The same holds good with wheat. This 
commodity can now 3 for less than half the price 

ible before the inven of labor-saving machinery the 
troduction of improved methods. Thesame applies to all these 
products in a greater or lessd = 

The law of supply and demand fixes prices. This ciple is 
as unchangeable and as fixed as the north star. is no 
government large or strong enough to turn aside the effect of 
this natural law any more than it could change the course of the 
sun. Itis thought fryers people that we can fix the price of 
our own products. That idea is erroneous. What do we do 
with our surplus? Do we not depend upon Europe to buy it? 
Let there be an advance ora decline in the price of cotton, 
wheat, or silver in Liverpool, London, Paris, or any of the 
market centers of Europe and its effect is felt in ten utes in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, in fact, in hundreds of our pur- 
chasing markets, and prices are adjusted according to the change. 

The seller has invariably to submit to the purchaser. You 
can not compel a purchaser to buy your products if he does not 
need them, neither can you make him pay more than the cur- 
rent price without his consent. ‘There may be exceptions some- 
times in seasons of great scarcity and exorbitant prices ean be 
obtained, but it is generally of short duration. This applies to 
all commodities. It applies to money as well as to the products 
of the soil, the mines, or mills. 

I have heard bankers very much abused by some of the speak- 
ers on this question. 

I have no sympathy with the Shylock, whether he speculates 
in money or the necessaries of life, or if he be one of the robbers 
in the several professions; but an honorable banker is entitled to 
consideration. He is part of the machinery of commerce, and is 
as necessary to commerce as the driving-wheel toa machine. He 
is as essential a factor as the merchant or miner. If he is elimi- 
nated trade, will suffer and in time the whole machinery of com- 
merce be ruined. 

The Government can assume the right to stamp am and 


F apt aaa oneiad eae 


call it money, whether it be gold, silver, rags made into paper, 
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or What not, place its stamp upon it, and compel its citizens to 
accept the same pone of debts; but you take our silver- 
dollar across the ers of our country and try to pass it upon 
one who has no direct intere with our people, and he will 
tell you that your dollar is only worth to him{63 cents, more or 
less, as the bullion price varies. Noone claims we can use our 
silver dollars abroad for more than bullion value. Our silver- 
producer ought to take his chances as all other producers do, 
andsell where the highest price can be obtained, and not come to 
Congress asking that a market be created for him where more 

must be than the product is worth in the open market. 

Lam told that a new city in one of our silver-producing States 
has more millionaires, according to its population, than any city 
in the world. And yet sep oome to Congress asking to be made 
richer still. In the face of all this, we are told that we are the crea- 
tures of the gold- bugs. Why should a premium not be given to the 
grain-raiser, the cotton-planter, the stock- grower, and others as 
well? No, Mr. Speaker, I can never agree to such legislation. 

The amendments proposed providing for free coinage at the 
ratio of 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 to 1 would make matters even worse 
than to leave the Sherman act remain as it is. I understand 
the strongest fight will be made on the last amendment, the 20 
to I ratio. Letussee what free coinage at, say, 20 to 1, means; how 
it affects commerce, and how much it will cost the people, ú e., 
the Government, to recoin at that ratio the silver dollars we al- 
ready have. According to the latest obtainable reports from the 
Treas Department, we have in round numbers $419,000,000 
now in the Treasury andin circulation. The loss, if this is to be 
recoined at 20 to 1 ratio, will be over $100,000,000. 

According to the Treasurer’s statement, also, it will require 
five years’ labor, five years’ running of the mints, to.recoin all 
our silver dollars into new dollars at the proposed weight. And 
as the loss would be over $100,000,000, our circulating medium 
would be contracted that amount, just at a time when we need 
expansion. We would have the bad end of a barter in a com- 
modity of uncertain value. This new coin would not pass in 
Europe, for it would be too light, even at the increased weight, 
to contain one dollar's worth of bullion. 

They would serve no better than the 16 to 1 dollar, as 
the ratio of bullion prices to-day to gold is over 28 to 1. 

We would have no use for it in this country, for our people 
would rather have the paper certificate representing the coin 
than the coin itself. The effect might be to advance the price 
olion by reason of the Government being compelled to pur- 
chase in order to make up the E The — 
ernment could be compelled to buy from the Shylocks (who are 
and rightly, too, denounced by the free-silver men), who wo 
surely corner the market if so large an amount of bullion was to 
be purchased. 

y would buy up our silver certificates, and, having cornered 
the metal in the market, would compel the Government to pay 
them their own price for it, so as to be able to redeem the cer- 
tificates with the new and heavier dollar. Now, after all this 
vast sum has been coined into dollars, no agreement being in 
operation with other countries as to uniform weight in coinage, 

ver bullion would go back to present prices or ® 

Now I ask, in all candor, have we a right toattempt this? Is 
it necessary? Icertainly say no. Itisa dangerous experiment, 
upon which we have no right to enter, and it is fraught with the 
possibilities of absolute and permanent injury to the country. 

One other point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to touch upon before 
leaving this part of the subject, and it is in s rt of my state- 
ment that we can not float our silver coin in fore countries. 
Last year there was exported twenty-three million dollars’ worth 
of silver bullion and only ninety-four thousand dollars in United 
States silver dollars, which goes to show that foreigners will not 
have it for use as a . 

These are the figures for 1892, as furnished by the Treasury 
Department. But in 1891 there was imported of foreign and do- 
mestic coins over seventeen millions, of which over $6,000,000 
was in domestic coin, so that it is apparent all our exported coin 
is 8 back to us at the e opportunity. Probably 
the silver men do not stop to think that our silver dollars can 
not be used abroad, even as fine bullion is used, for it is one- 
tenth alloy, and other nations, having a different percentage of 
alloy, find our coins unfitted for coinage in their own s rd; 
Saige} what little gets out of the country soon finds its way 
Now, Mr. S “ee we come to the PEOS a ae eo 

tion id down at the begin: of my remarks as one o; 
5 into which is resolved the say e problem. It is: 
What effect will the repeal of the purchase clause have on the 


currency and on the country? The erage effect, of course, 
will be to stop piling up silver bullion in the 5 the rate 
Back of this is the tary effect 


of 4,500,000 ounces a month. 
of restoring public confidence that has been gradually 
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mined, and now all but destroyed through the distrust created, 
since the so-called Sherman law went into effect, by the large and 
continued purchases and constant accumulation of piling up of sil- 
ver bullion under its provisions. People will know that the 
policy of depleting their Treasury of gold must cease. 

nfidence in commercial lines and among manufacturers will 
again prevail when our policy shall have ceased to give cause for 
apprehension at home and abroad, when our finances shall be 
maintained upon a solid basis, and the Treasury no longer be 
made the dumping ground for a debased metal of uncertain value. 
The country can use and has use for the silver heretofore coined 
and the certificates issued thereon, and it is just and right that 
their legal-tender quality be kept unim and the parity of 
our gold and silver coins maintained. 

But the free and unlimited coinage of silver can not but inju- 
riously affect the value and usefulness of the amount we already 
have and also render it impossible for the Government to main- 
tain their parity at this time. Should, however, an interna- 
tional agreement be made at some future time, which I hope is 
not far distant, then will it be possible to have free coinage of 
silver, and the parity will take care of itself. 

Additional circulating medium is urgently needed, but it must 
be provided for insome other way than by free coinage of silver un- 
der present conditions. Neither will it do to enactintolaws hasty, 
ill-advised, and crude systems of finance and banking. Let us 
pass this bill repealing the purchase clause of the Sherman act, 
and thus in a measure restore lost confidence. Then take up the 
3 of amending our banking laws or formulating new ones. 

t them be elastic, so the circulating medium can be increased 
or diminished according to demand, and let it be provided that 
the liability of bank stockholders to their depositors shall be 
unlimited, as a guarantee for deposits. Then will the people 
have renewed faith in the soundness of our financial policy, our 
currency will be ample in volume and unquestioned in value, 
and our banks deserving of the fullest confidence. 

If our country was a creditor nation, Mr. Speaker, instead of 
a debtor, it would make but little difference how we legislated 
or what we had for a circulating medium. But we are a debtor 
nation. We owe largely to Europe, and are liable at any time 
to have our securities returned to us and payment demanded, 
it may be through mistrust or scarcity of money in their own 
country, and our railway and other bond swill be sent over here 
and collections enfo when payment is due, working severe 
hardship in many cases. To some extent this appears to be the 
situation to-day. Mistrust due to the fear that the Sherman law 
will remain unre ed and that this nation is drifting toward 
a silver standard is largely the cause of the 8 crisis, and 
liquidation of our industrial indebtedness held abroad is being 
enforced to an extent never before known. 

As a nation we must have a form of money that will cancel our 
obligations held in other countries—our bonds must be paid in 
the money that represents to the holders a standard of value the 
world over. Were the balance of trade always in our favor we 
would not need to worry about gold, for the balance of trade would 
bring it to us without difficulty. But when our crops are short, 
or we overtrade, or should there be a gront stringency in the 
money market in Europe, then we must be prepared to meet our 
obligations honestly and in the recognized money or the world. 

An individual may be dishonest and not fulfill his obligation. 
The distress it will bring will be felt and borne only by individ- 
uals. But when a nation is dishonest and loses its credit there 
is no telling where the distress ends. Instances are numerous 
in the history of the world where nations had not fulfilled their 
honest obligations, and war, bloodshed, and untold misery en- 
sued. Let us not add a black page of strife and destruction to 
our nation’s history by becoming dishonest, too. 

I ask this House in all sincerity to pass the Wilson repeal bill 
now under consideration. Mark the prediction: Unless it is 
done ruin and distress will stalk through the country hand in 
hand, and woe follow after woe in swift succession until weshall 
all be swallowed up in financial chaos. The peril now threaten- 
ing the welfare of the country will come full upon us, and disas- 
ters multiply athousandfold. Bread riots, with all their bloody 
and ghastly results, will strike terror to the hearts of the people 
in our great cities, and starving mobs will overturn sem- 
blance to law and order in their mad strife for food. 

Winter's awful cold will drive thousands upon thousands of 
the unemployed into the workhouses, prisons, and reformatories, 
and Necessity will be the recruiting officer that will add hun- 
dreds to the ranks of the pauper and criminal classes. Business 


will be paralyzed, commerce brought to a standstill, and many 
industries wiped out unless we give some measure of relief. 

A great deal has been said by the advocates of free silver de- 
picting the terrible condition of affairs in the great silver States 
and the distress that prevails among all classes, and especiall 
among miners. 


The pictures are doubtless not overdrawn, an 


they are entitled to some measure of relief. It may be noted, 
however, that all the speakers for the white metal claim this 
condition is due to the shutting down of mines through fear of 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, the con- 

uent closing of a great market for their product. 

ow, the other side of the picture is still darker, and I think 
my assertion will be sustained by the observations of many rep- 
resentatives from the nonsilver producing sections of our 
country, that far more wide-spread and far-reaching in its effects 
is the apprehension and consequent business stagnation and suf- 
fering among our business men and laboring classes that exists 
everywhere throughout the great manufacturing and industrial 
States of the Union. And this apprehension is caused by the 
fear that the nation is drifting toward a silver standard and that 
the present ruinous policy relating to silver will not be changed 
for the better, if changed at all. Free silver to them under 
present conditions means untold misery and suffering. 

Of what consequence to the nation is the shutting down of the 
silver mines of the West and throwing out of work the 27,000 men 
employed therein compared to the general shutting down of 
factories, mills, workshops, furnaces, and the great e 
of the country, and to the closing to millions of workmen the 
means of ong f their daily bread? 

Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House any longer. 
endeavored to avoid personal allusions in my remar 
they will not be so construed. Iam not prejudiced 
indus I am not an enemy of silver ae would be only too glad 
to see the way clear to use more of it as the money of our coun- 
oy but that seems to me im ible at this time and be just to 
all sections and all classes. hope a sufficient number of the 
members of this House will look at this question unbiased by 
E Ta vote for the pending bill without amendment. 

pplause. . 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, I regret that this question 
which is presented for the House to deternrine is narrowed down 
to two points, which preclude those who entertain views lying 
between the two extremes from following out these views to a 
practical conclusion. 

I am free to say, sir, that I am opposed to the unconditional 
re of the Sherman law, and I am also op to the coining 
of silver in this country further, on the basis of 16 to 1; and it 
has been only after very careful consideration and reflection that 
I have been able to bring myself to vote affirmatively upon any 
of the propositions that are presented to the House for its de- 
termination. 

But, sir, whatever may be the result, whatever may be the con- 
clusion which the wisdom of this body shall bring us to, I must 
say that under nocircumstances, under no conditions, can I bring 
myself at this time to vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. While disaster may come 
upon us from other sources, while the predictions of those gen- 
tlemen who have told us that financial ruin and disaster that is 
threatened by further continuance of the coinage of silver may 
be verified, I do not believe they will bring upon us one tithe of 
the lasting injury, the inevitable ruin, that an affirmative vote 
by both bodies of this Congress on the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman act would entail upon us. 

Sir, we are told that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
is the only obstacle in the way of the rehabilitation of our dis- 
ordered finances. We are told that the repeal of that act and the 
consequences resulting therefrom, will restore confidence to the 
country, and we have heard it predicted on the floor by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, very able men, who have given the subject 
much thought and consideration, that the country, by that sin- 
gle action on the part of the House, will be once more launched 
upon a sea of prosperity and the dark cloud of distress which is 
now threatening us will be dissipated. 

I confess, sir, that Ihave given the subject very careful ex- 
amination, and have failed to see in any particular wherein the 
Sherman act is responsible for all these woes. 

I am not here, Mr. S er, to defend that measure. I agree 
with the assertion thatit was a makeshift,and would gladly join 
with the rest of this body in voting for its repeal if I could doso 
under conditions which I thought would not bring disaster on 
the country. 

I, sir, have given a little investigation, I have said, to the 
matter, and in looking over the condition of the country for 
several years past find some facts brought forth by the figures 
which I have thought may be of possible interest to this body, 
and possibly throw a little light on the pending auestion. I 
have taken the fiscal years of 1890, 1891, and 1892, ending on 
June 30th of each year, respectively, and find that the balance of 
trade in these three years was decidedly in favor of the United 
States. In 1890 the excess of merchandise exported from the 
United States amounted to $55,983,419. 

In 1891 the excess of merchandise amounted to $27,354,088, and 


I have 
„and hope 
st any 
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in 1892 it amounted to 8188, 329,549. The aggregate excess, there- 
fore, of merchandise exported during those three years was 
8271, 667,056. 

During that same period, while the balance of trade apparantly 
was on our side, I find that in 1890 we exported an excess of gold 
and silver over our imports amounting to $18,172,094. 

I find that in 1891 we exported an excess of gold and silver 
over our imports amounting to 872,685, 205. 

In 1892, that year of grace in which we were blessed with 
abundant crops and which brought the excess of our exporta- 
tions of merchandise over our importations of merchan up 
to over $188,000,000, we still had to send out gold and silver in 
excess of what we exported, to the amount of 811, 391,346. 

Thus we find that in these three years we exported an excess 
of gold and silver over our importations, amounting to $102,238,- 
645; and during those three years that I have mentioned, as I 
have already shown, we exported an excess of merchandise of 
over $271,000,000. 

During those three years I find that in 1890, of gold alone, we 
ex — $4,331,149 in excess of gold imported. 

n 1891 we exported $68,121,087 more of gold than we imported. 

In 1892, that year of grace that I have referred to, wherein we 
exported of merchandise $188,000,000 more than we imported, I 
find that our gold imports exceeded our gold exports by $1,474,- 
127 only, making the excess of gold exports over gold imports 
for those three years $71,178,109. 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have presented to us an exhibit which, 
it ssems to me, calls for reflection on the part of those who are 
contending that the Sherman act is responsible for the present 
prevailing distress. 

Here we find, that in three years—one of those years closing 
on June 30,1890, and the Sherman act having been passed July 
14, 1890—we find that in those years we were paying out millions 
and millions more of money than we could possibly takein. We 
have been doing a business upona losing basis. It is true it has 
been a large and thriving business, but at the same time our ex- 
_ penses have been so heavy that when we come to balance our 

accounts, we find thatwe have been potang out large quantities 
more of money than we have taken in. 

I do not think there can be any question about the truth of 
these figures. They are derived from the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and if they state the facts correctly, it is 
surprising that this country has at last reached a point beyond 
which she can not go? < 

Is there anything else which accounts for this state of affairs? 
It seems to me, Mr. 8 without trenching upon the for- 
bidden ground of politics, without leaving for any length of 
time this momentous se ie of the finances, if we cast our eyes 
toward the other field, which has occupied the attention of the 

ople of the United States for many years past; if we examine 

to the revenue system of this country, which has, by its rules 
almost compelled us to do business on a losing basis, we will find 
that under the pretense of forcing foreign nations to buy from 
us, it has placed us in a position where we have antagonized 
every friendly nation on the face of the earth. 

I say that to my mind, if this thing is investigated and exam- 
ined more carefully, we will find that that subject has more to 
do with the prevailing discontent and distress in this country 
than anything that the Sherman act has ever done. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I claim that I do not see any reason 
that has been ried uy the gentlemen who are advocating this 
unconsidered, hurried re of the Sherman act uncondition- 
ally, to influence me to change my views upon this subject, or to 
vote with them. 

But, sir, there are other reasons why I can not vote for this 
measure. I think it has been conceded that the unconditional 
repeal of this purchasing clause will serve to contract the cur- 
rency of this country. I think it has been conceded that it will 
render it more difficult to pay certain debts at least that are now 
in existence in this country. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr CATCHINGS], who spoke 
the other dzy—and who tomy mind threw more light upon this 
subject than has been cast upon it by any speaker in the House— 
stated that there were exceptions to the application of the meas- 
ure he advocated to the debtor class of the country. (I do not 
undertake to quote 3 language, because I have not 
read his speech, and only heard it.) He said that there was an 
exception of debts that would be affected by the action proposed 
by Congress; that long debts, débts having along time to run be- 
fore payment, will be materially affected, and that it will be more 
difficult for the debtor under the new condition of affairs tomake 
a settlement. 

I have given an imperfect and hasty examination of some 
of those debts referred to by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi—the long-standing debts of this country. I have taken 
the census reports and undertaken tocompile a few figures from 


those interesting documents. I have taken three of the repre- 
oe agricultural States of the country—Iowa, Illinois, and 
ansas, 

I haveexamined into the existing mortgage debt on real estate 
as was shown by the census on January 1, 1890. I find in the 
State of Iowa an existing mo indebtedness on lands to the 
amount of $199,034,956. I find that in the State of Illinois, on 
same date, there existed of recorded mortgage debts $334,299,- 
150. I find that in the State of Kansas, at the same date, there 
there were recorded $235,485,108 in mortgage indebtedness. 

Now, sir, I find further, that in Illinois the mortgage debt 
averaged per capita 8100; in Iowa it averaged per capita $104, 
and in the State of Kansas the average per capita is the enor- 
mous sum of $170. 

I find, according to the calculations of the Census Bure iu, a 
system of calculation which I do not vouch for us being correct 
in all respects, but one which meets the approval of the statis- 
ticians of our country, the average life of a mortgage in Iowa is 
4.93 years, or practically five years; that in the State of Illinois 
it is 4.02 years, and in Kansas 3.38 years. 

I do not know what the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
CATCHINGS) or what other gentlemen who agree with him in his 
views on this subject, mean by a long debt, but itseems to me 
that a debt that lasts three years—thatone who has a mortgage 
debt for three years can be said to have along debt hanging over 
his head. Now, sir, the total for these three States, out of 5 
four States in the Union, figures up a total mortgage indebted- 
ness—and when I say mortgage indebtedness, Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the fact that there are not included in thisanything 
but mortgages on real estate, no deeds of trust, nor chattel mort- 
gages, nor anything but a mortgage that is recorded in the clerk’s 
office—I find that the aggregate these States upon the lands 
eri! by the farming class and real estate owners amounts to $818,- 

19,214. 

Now, if it is an admitted fact that here in three States of the 
Union property valued at 8818, 000, 000 (we will say nearly a billion 
of dollars) is to be radically affected by this legislation (and itis 
3 admitted by the gentlemen on the other side); if the 

ifficulty in the way of these unfortunate farmers, the men men- 
tioned in our Democratic program, and the men so pathetically 
referred to in the Democratic platform at Chicago, is to be in- 
creased—if we throw in their way in addition to the burdens the 
have been contending with for the last twenty years another an 
greater burden, they will be unable to rid themselves of this in- 
cubus that is resting on their shoulders, and what can we say to 
our constituents, what can we say to our friends of the Demo- 
cratic aed 

After making this declaration as to the Sherman act, our plat- 
form goes on, and it has been read so often before that I feel a 
little delicacy in reading it, but I will read this paragraph: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminatin, 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage o 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable val or be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal 
power of every dollar atall times in the markets, and in payment of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
able in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es lly necessary for the 
protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless 
victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

Yet, by the admission of some of the leading gentlemen upon 
the opposite side of the question here, it is pro by this 
legislation to throw in the way of these people whom we pro- 
fess to protect an almost insurmountable obstacle, and anyone 
can see how it will be almost impossible for them to throw off 
the load of debt that is almost crushing them to the earth. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, I have been surprised at the ready ac- 
quiescence in this project which has been given to it by some 
gentlemen who in the past have agreed with me in their views 
upon this subject. I Say ready acquiescence” because I have 
seen gentlemen who, without listening to arguments on this floor, 
before this debate began had already made up their minds and 
turned their backs upon principles which, until a year ago, they 
most ostentatiously professed. 

It reminds me, Mr. Speaker, of an old colored brother down 
in my part of the country, who figured more or less conspicu- 
ously, in a limited sort of manner, on the banks of the Suwanee 
River. Old “Uncle Eph.” was his name—a most disputatious, 
contentious, and dogmatical old colored man, who, among the 
young men of his color, allowed no contradiction or attempt at 
refutation of any of his assertions. One day one of the young 
gentlemen of the plantation happened to meet him coming along 
apparently absorbed in thought, and hailed him and said: What 
are you thinking about, Uncle Ephraim?” Oh,“ he says, me 
and old marse just bin having quite a big ar ent down inthe 
old field.” Gh! What about?“ Weil, Aj marse he ‘lowed 
that a open, sandy soil is de bes’ for de cultivation of de water- 
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million.” 
thought so, too.” 
to be expressive to some extent of the frame of d of some of 
our friends upon this floor who last year were so emphatic in 
their advocacy of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and 
who, without any apparent argument nanii n brought to 
bear, have suddenly turned and joined with old marse, and say, 
“I think so, too.” Leughar] 

My time is limited, an: 1 not do justice to all the 
various phases of this question as t 7 present themselves. I 
listened with a great deal of interest the other day to the argu- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Gover- 
nor MCCREARY] who, by reason of his connection with the 
International Commission that endeavored to bring about some 
unif ooa anton among the nations of the earth with regard 
to bime I inferred was well acquainted with the subject 
and well qualified to discourse upon its merits, 

I listened to him with careful attention, and I heard him pro- 
claim time and in that Great Britain was the only obstacle 
in the way of an international agreement for a bimetallic cur- 
rencyall over the world. But, after making that declaration, 
he turns and appeals to this House to join with him in voting to 

ta stigma upon silver, to join with Great Britain in do 

at which she has just done in India, where she has struc 
silver the most severe blow, perhaps, that it has ever received, 
crushing it into the dust. He called upon this great country, 
with its sixty-seven millions of people, to practically demon- 
etize silver and to proclaim to the world that it was the policy 
of the United States Government to relegate silver to the past, 
and never again to incorporate it into our standard coins, 

There may be something in that argument, Mr. Speaker, but 
I have failed to see it. In my experience I have encountered 
men so passionately-vindictive that they would lift a fallen enemy 
from the ground and set him on his feet for the pleasure they 
took in knocking him down again; but it has remained for the 
bimetallic single gold standard school of Democrats to illustrate 
a degree of charity that is too sublimated for my comprehen- 
sion. They are willing to knockdown a friend and trample him 
in the dust for the tender, devotional 
set him on his feet again. [Laughter. 

‘That is practically the position occupied by gentlemen who 

i their devotion to a bimetallic currency, and whoat the 
same time tell us that now is the time to demonetize silver and 
— proclaim to the world that we will have nothing more to do 

th it. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that there are symptoms to which we 
can not close our eyes, indicating what is to be the result of this 
vote. I have no idea or hope but that the majority of this House 
will vote for the unconditional sopia of the Sherman act and 
stop there. Iam sorry, because I believe it portends more to us 
than any of us can now adequately predict. 

I fear it, sir, because I think itis only one link more in the 
chain which is being welded toseparate the twoclasses of people 
in thiscountry. There is nothing more erous to the future 
of a republic than disparity in the wealth of its 8 N 0 and Ican 
see plainly, to my mind at least satisfactorily, that the demon- 
etization of silver meansa.still wider separation of what are known 
as the wealthy classes from the laboring and other classes of 
people in this land. 

nder a system of tariff that has built up nabobs, and enabled 
them to live in a style that rivals the magnificence of royalty, 
these distinctions haye grown and flourished, and now, beyond 
that, it is proposed to add to the gains which they have accumu- 
lated during twenty-odd years past, and to put upon the shoul- 
ders of the Gaelic masses, the toilers, and the delivers the addi- 
tional burden caused by the appreciation of gold which will 
necessarily come from adopting the single gold standard in this 
country. 

For then reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall not make any prognos- 
tications. I can only sa to my brethren on this floor that while 
we may be defeated in this first effort, while we muy be crushed 
for the present, still I am hopeful of the intelligence of the 

le of the United States, and I believe the time will come when 
Ene wrong which is about to ned 92 trated will be righted, and 
when we, who represent what I believe to be the sound money 
policy of the country, will be able to look back upon our record 
with pride. ag apa a | 

ere the hammer fell.] 

Ir. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the message which 
the President of the United States submitted to Congress at 
the opening of this session he used this language: 

The existence of an al and ‘business situation, involv- 


“Oh, me? I ‘lowed that I 
[Laughter.] And that, Mr. Speakon seems 


“What did you say?” 


pees it gives them to 


extraordinary 

ing the welfare and lenker p or all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in ATR bee op rare ga representatives in to the end 
that brieg eue movi pa oue exercise et the legislative with which 
they solely arec! present evils may be mitigated and 
ening the future 


may be averted. 


And after ing at some length of the poulier and forlorn 
condition in which the country is placed to-day, he said: 


This 1 tion is embodied ina statute passod on the lith day of July, 
1890, which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the ad- 
vocates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

This N of the President clearly indicates what to his 
mind should be the subject of legislation at this extraordinary 
session of Congress, and it also expresses the sentiment that 
party considerations should not enter into the deliberations of 
either of the great political parties in determining the remedies 
for the evils portrayed in his message. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic party, as rep- 
resented in this House, would accept of this message in the 
spirit in which it was given by the Chief Executive, and would 
embark upon the consideration of the legislation that is pro- 
posed to relieve the country from its present financial distress, 
on broad and patriotic grounds. The Republican Representa- 
tives in Congress were ready and willing, and even anxious, to 
meet their Democratic colleagues, not as partisans, but as pa- 
triots, to confer together, and from such conferences to evolve 
some kind of legislation that would meet the demands of the 
public in this great emergency, and that would show to the 
country that in a crisis, such as is now experienced by the peo- 
ple, sectionalism and partisanship would not dominate and con- 
trol either of these great political organizations. 

This wish and hope that I have expressed was indulged in not 
only by the Republican members of this House, but by the coun- 
try e That we were fated to disappointment is now 
known to all. On the IIth of this month the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] presented the following resolution for 
adoption in the House: 

Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1shall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
‘The daily sessions to commence at IIa. m. and continue until s p. m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Serene may determine. ‘The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House, General leave to print is hereby 


granted, 
Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free 65 of silver at the present ratio. If that 3 


then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment pro’ a ratioo 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18 to 1; i tat ati on one 
5 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 

{ the aboveamendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment re- 
yiving the act of the 2th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pas- 
Sage of the bill without other intervening motions, 

This resolution was the result of a. conference or caucus between 
the Demoeratic members of the House representing the extremes 
on the silver question. No Republican member any voice 
or vote in determining any of the propositions embodied in the 
resolution which I have just had read at the Clerk’s desk. It is 
the result of Democratic partisan consideration. When it was 
presented and its passage demanded by the Democratic Repre- 
sentative having it in charge, by authority of the caucus of the 
party, various members on our side protested against its adop- 
tion because they believed, as we all believed t, in a great 
emergency like this, no Representative should be limited to 
either of the extremes presented in this resolution. 

Isay either of the extremes, because the bill itself calls for a 
re of the purchasing clause of what is known as the Sherman 
law unconditionally, and without any legislation accompanying 
it tending to the increase or expansion of the currency of this 
country to meet the wantsof aconstantly increasing ulation 
and a constantly increasing volume of business, while the amend- 
ments which ure proposed in the resolution limit the vote to the 
free coinage of silver upon some ratio varying from 1 to 16 tol 
to 20, not one of these ratios being in accordance with the com- 
mercial difference that to-day exists between the two metals. 

Republicans have a right, Mr. Speaker, to be justly indignant, 
as they are, at the treatment which has been accorded them by 
their Democratic colleagues on this floor in forcing the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and the consequent limitation of the con- 
sideration of this great question, which is affecting every sec- 
tion of our common country, without any privilege of suggesting 
any amendment, or embodying any proposition in the way of a 
substitute, that in the judgment of the Republican members of 
this House will aid in lifting this pall from the business of the 


country. 

No political adyantage can be gained by such 35 
The people of this country are too intelligent, and their atten- 
tion is directed too strongly to the consideration of this question 
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in now to be misled by any of these limitations which 
have been imposed apon the representatives of the people in 
this resolution on which we are called to vote on the 28th of this 
month. What they demand now is legislation that will relieve 
the Lerch Betis its present stagnation of business. They wish 
to see legislation that will restore confidence to the business men 
and to the manufacturers in this country. They wish to see the 
wheels of industry again started, the factories wn open and 
the unemployed men who are to-day er for or for 
work, given their old employment, with the remunerative wages 
to which they have been accustomed during the many years that 
the Republican party has been in control of this country, 

What is the rem dy that is offered by Mr. BLANDof Missouri 
and the majority of the Democratic party as represented on this 
floor? It is the free and unlimited coinage of silver on a ratio 
of 16 to 1, or some ratio intermediate between that and 20 to 1, 
including the latter number; and in case of the failure of any of 
these propositions to receive the indorsement of this House then 
the proposition is to reénact what is denominated the Bland 
bill of 1878. 

These, and these alone, are the propositions which are pre- 
sented by the members of the Democratic 8 represented 
on this floor, as a paos for the ills under which the coun 
is suffering. It uire, Mr. Speaker, more than the fait 
of the early Christians for any 5 to believe that a remedy 
can be found in the adoption of any.of them. When they are 
subjected to cold analysis, in the light of historical facts, they 
fail utterly in fu g the relief that is needed by the people 
of this country. 

I have noticed in all the speeches that have been made by the 
friends of the white metal that they are more powerful in decla- 
mation than logical in reasoning, and that glittering general- 
ities are substituted for substantial reasons tolead the public to 
a silver basis. Each speaker who has followed Mr. BLAND, the 
great apostle of free silver in this country, on that side of the 

uestion has prefaced his remarks with a statement that he isa 
Himetallist, and has assumed, without any reason therefor, that 
those who are not prepared to adopt any of these ratios submit- 
ted in this resolution under consideration are enemies of bimetal- 
lism, if indeed they do not belong to that despised class de- 
nominated by our Populist friends ‘‘the Gold Bugs of Wall 
street. 

Bimetallism can not be had in this country by arbitrary leg- 
islative enactment. The commerce and trade of the world can 
not be commanded or changed by the American Congress alone. 
It would be as easy to change the flow of water over the Falls 
of Niagara by bill in Congress as to create practical bimetallism 
of the two metals—gold and silver—in this sonur Dy legisla- 
tive enactment, without taking into consideration the commer- 
cial value of the two metals and their condition and use in the 
other civilized countries of the world. 

These so-called friends of free silver are misleading the peo- 
ple, ifnot themselves also, when they insist that the adoption of 
any one of the ratios 8 in the pending resolution will re- 
store cal bimetallism in the United States. They say with 
truth that gold and silver are ized in the Constitution as 
the money metals, and that in 1792 we established bimetallism in 
this country by recognizing both gold and silver at a certain 
fineness on the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold 
and that from that day to 1873 we were committed by acts of 
Congress to bimetallism. 

In all these statements, Mr. Speaker, I find myself travelin: 
the same road with the so-called friends of free and unlimite 
coinage of silver. These are historical facts that are known 
even to the school children of this country, but it is equally well 
known that never for three consecutive days, from the adoption 
of the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold in the laws 
of 1792, up to the present time, have these two metals traveled 
in company upon the ratio fixed by law. The commercial values 
of gold and silver have invariably controlled their legal value, 
and the enactments of Congress upon this subject have been a 
dead letter. 

Whenever legislation interferes with the natural laws of trade 
it becomes inoperative. You can no more fix and determine by 
legislation adopted in this Congress the relative value of the 
two metals than you can change and modify the laws of nature. 
The laws of trade and commerce are as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation. 

These principles were well known to the founders of the Re- 
public, and it was for that reason that Robert Morris, the great 
linancier of the Revolution, was opposed to the double standard. 
He believed from the wide experience that he had had in finan- 
cial matters, and from the profound study which he had given 
the subject, that the two metals, gold and silver, could not b 
legislation be held at a certain ratio for any length of time, an 
henos in his discussion on the adoption of the laws relative to 
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this subject, and the establishment of a stindard of value and 
medium of exchange, he favored one metal. 

It is true at that time he favored the silver metal, And why? 
Because at that time silver was used as a standard of value 
all civilized nations of the world. It was before the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia, and before gold had become 
the standard of value of the great civilized nations, as it is to-day. 

Alexander Hamilton himself, while recommending, as he 
in his celebrated report to Congress, the adoption of the bime- 
tallic theory, did it with grave doubts and many misgivings. He 
saw with almost prophetic eye, that if the ratio established by 
law of the two metals did not conform strictiy with the commer- 
cial value of the two metals, that it would be utterly impossible 
to have them interchangeable in the channels of trade in this 
country on the ratio fixed by act of Congress. He stated, and it 
is a well-known fact, a fact that will 5 any intelli- 
gent member of this House, that he held to the belief that if but one 
metal should be adopted as the standard of value and the medium 
of exchange, that metal should be gold, because of its less vari- 
able value. 

What is the result, Mr. Speaker, of the adoption of bimetallism 
in this country at the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of 
gold? Therecordsfrom the Treasury Department, together with 
standard financial works treating of this subject, show clearly 
that the two metals never for one day traveled in company under 
that ratio. Gold was undervalued,and refused to keep company 
with her white brother. 

At that time the legal ratio between the two metals in France 
and other Euro countries was 154 grains of silver to 1 
grain of gold, and hence the silver that was coined drove out of 
the channels of trade the yellow metal, and we were practically 
amonometallist country on a silver basis from 1792 up toa re- 
vision of these laws, under the leadership of the great Senator 
from Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, who, in 1834, secured a 
change of ratio, making 16 ounces of silver the legal equivalent 
of 1 ounce of gold. 

This ratio did not conform to the commercial difference in the 
two metals, but at this time England had established the gold 
basis for her standard, and gold was coming into more general 
use as the great money metal of the world. The country at the 
time of this change felt the need of more gold in the channels of 
trade in the American States, and this 5 in the ratio was 
for the purpose of inducing gold to leave foreign countries and 
seek our shores for investment. By the establishment of this 
ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of 18 d, silver was undervalued, 
and it, in its turn, refused to circulate as a money metal on that 
ratio with the yellow metal, 

The commercial difference of the two metals at this time was 
only 3 cents on a dollar. In other words, a silver dollar, on this 
ratio, was worth 3 cents more, intrinsically, than a gold dollar, 
and this difference was sufficient to send it abroad for invest- 
ment, and leave gold as the sole metal for trade and commerce 
in this country. The mints of the United States were open 
équally to both metals on this ratio; yet, as a matter of fact, sil- 
ver was practically unknown as a money in use. Whatever was 
coined at the mints was immediately shipped to other countries, 
and there melted into bullion and sold at its market value. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, there was no cry raised in favor of 
this white metal. By the establishment of this ratio this coun- 
try was placed upon a gold monometallic basis as firmly and as 
securely as it would have been had silver been demonetized. 
Gold was the standard of value and our only medium of ex- 
change, and was the circulating medium of this country up to 
the time of the outbreak of the civil war and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes such as are now known as the greenback. 

The crime of the demonetization of silver, if crime it be, ante- 
dated the legislation of 1873. It is true that up to the revision 
of our coinage laws in 1873 the silver dollar was known upon our 
statute books, but it was practically demonetized, as I have be- 
fore said, in 1834, when the ratio of the two metals was changed, 
and the lation of 1873 was but recording what commerce 
and trade already done for this white metal. 

On the ratio established in 1834 between the two metals, of 
16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, the legal value of an ounce 
of silver is $1.29. Under the old ratio that was established in 
1792, of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, the ratio was fixed 
upon the basis of silver being worth $1.38 an ounce. At this 
time, as I have already said, all of the civilized countries of the 
world had their mints open to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; and yet, Mr. Speaker, because the legal ratio fixed in 
1792 of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold did not correspond 
with the commercial ratio, the two metals refused to circulate 
together; they varied in their commercial value from year to 
year, but slightly, it is true, but in a sufficient amount to drive 
silver from our shores and cause it to seek investment, not as 
the coin of our country, but as bullion, in foreign markets. 
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In 1819 the commercial value of an ounce of silver was $1.35. 
This, you will see, was within 3 cents of par, or the legal value 
fixed upon an ounce of silver when bimetallism was established 
in this country. 

Now, bear in mind the fact that the mints of all the civilized 
nations were open at this time to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silyer; bear in mind, also, the fact that every country in the then 
known world was using silver as a money metal, and yet, witha 
3 per cent difference between the commercial and the egal ratio, 
the friends of silver were unable to bring it to par with gold, 
and unable to keep it in the channels of trade. 

In view of these facts, which areas plain and clear to the mem- 
bersof this House as the king’s highway, I ask in the name of com- 
monsense, Lask in the name of justice to the great laboring masses 
of this country, I ask in the name of the great producing classes 
of this country, when to-day there is a difference of more than 
57 per cent between the legal and the commercial value of an 
ounce of silver, and it has been demonetized in all the civilized 
countries of the world, how is it possible for the friends of silver 
to hope that by the reéstablishment of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to J, as proposen in the pend- 
ing amendment now under consideration, it willcome to par, and 
that an ounce of silver, which can now be purchased in the mar- 
ket for 72 cents, by a stroke of the Congressional pen can be 
made of the value of $1.29? 

The very statement of the proposition is its best refutation. 
As well might ou say that an act of Congress would cause the 
waters of the Mississ ppi to stop their flow, or the rocks of the 
Sierras to burstasunder at Congressional dictation, as to contend 
that under present conditions the reéstablishment of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in this country, on the ratio pro- 
posed, will bring the commercial value of silver up to its legal 


ue. 

Let us consider for a moment, if you please, Mr. Speaker, this 
subject a little further in order todemonstrate the utter absurd- 
ity of the position of the so-called friends of bimetallism who ad- 
vocate the free and unlimited coinage of silver on any of the 
ratios that are propona in the pending amendments. There 
are in the world in round figures $4,000,000,000 worth of silver. 
This to-day is worth about 72 cents an ounce, 

Now, these free-silver advocates, the followers and supporters 
of Mr. BLAND of Missouri, in their efforts to force this legisla- 
tion upon Congress, and its results upon the people of this coun- 
try, tell us that by the very magic of free coinage by the United 
States, standing separate and alone from all the other civilized 
nations of the world, it is going to raise this $4,000,000,000 worth 
of silver from 72 cents an ounce to $1.29 an ounce. In other 
words, that by the enactment of this proposed amendment for 
the retstablishment of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
in this country on the ratio of 16 to 1 they are going to add a 
vaag of more than $1,500,000,000 worth to the world’s supply of 
silver. 3 

Was ever a more astounding proposition presented to any leg- 
islative body or to any intelligent, sane men? Does not the simple 
rehearsal of these facts demonstrate to those who are least famil- 
iar with this subject the fact that the position they assume is 
utterly untenable, and that if it were carried out it would in- 
stantly put this country upon a silver basis and would drive the 
six hundred and odd millions of dollars of gold that are now in 
circulation in this country into safe-deposit vaults, and to other 
ooze yee where trade and commerce would know it no more 

orever 

Mr. 7 it does not lie with the gentlemen who are ad vo- 
cating the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon this ratio, 
or even upon any of the ratios that are suggested in the amend- 
ments, to claim that those who are opposed to their propositions 
are the enemies of bimetallism in the United States. These 
men, while they are professing to be desirous of carrying out the 

rovisions of the Constitution and the principles of the early 

athers in establishing and maintaining the two metals at a parity, 
know when they make these professions, that if their proposi- 
tions are adopted that this country will become a monometallic 
and not a bimetallic country, and that it will be a silver mono- 
metallic and not a gold monometallic country. 

Ihave not the time nor the inclination to stop here and por- 
tray to the members of this House or the country the direful 
results that would follow from their successful efforts in this 
session of Congress. The first result would be to contract the 
currency to the amount of the six hundred and odd millions of 
gold which are now in circulation. 

We are to-day, Mr. Speaker, experiencing the sad results of a 
contraction of the currency. This legislation, instead of proving 


a relief, would still further aggravate the disease that it seeks to 
remedy. Whenever this country substitutes a silver for a gold 
basis our stocks and bonds and other obligations held in European 
countries will be immediately sent 8 


ere for liquidation, and 


what we are now 1 in the way of a practical cessation 
of all business will me complete, and this country would go 
into general bankruptcy. 

I shall take no time to demonstrate the impracticability of 
adopting either of the other ratios proposed in the pending 
amendments. Neither of them conforms tothe commercial ratio 
between the two metals. The commercial ratio, as shown by 
the report of the Director of the Mint, dated August 1, 1893, is 
as 1 to 28.52. How long that ratio will remain it is impossible 
for ed man to state. 

If the legal and commercial ratio should be made identical in 
this legislation by the adoption of 28.52 of silver to one ounce of 
gold, a week after the adoption of the law the commercial ratio 
would be different. The report which I hold in my hand, made 
by the Director of the Mint on the Ist of this month, shows 
that there has been a steady decline in silver since 1873, and 
that it has been more rapid since 1890 to the present date than 
for any like period in the history of our country. 

Some gentlemen may say that this decline is attributable to 
the demonetization of silver in 1873; but I would ask all such to 
bear in mind the facts which I have stated already, that the de- 
monetization of 1873 was only recording in a legal way whit had 
been practically a commercial demonetization of silver for a pe- 
riod of nearly forty years prior to that date. 

The chief reason, in my judgment, that silver has steadil 
declined in value is the fact that during this period its annu 
production in this country has more than doubled, and its use 
as a money metal has been destroyed in the leading countries of 
Europe. In 1871 Germany suspended the free coinage of silver 
and adopted a single goia standard. In 1873 the German Empire 
provided for the retirement of silver coins in circulation and 
the sale of its silver bullion. This threw about $140,000,000 of 
silver bullion upon the market and still further depressed the 
market price of silver. 

France also, in 1873, by a Treasury order limited the amount 
of silver to be accepted; and in 1874 silver was demonetized in 
Sweden and Norway In 1875 Holland suspended free coinage 
of silver and established a gold standard. In 1876 France dis. 
continued the further coinage of silver, and Russia, in the same 
year, suspended free coinage of silver and adopted the gold stand- 
ard; and in the same year Spain, by her royal decree, stopped 
the further coinage of silver. 

In 1892 Austria-Hungary adopted the single gold standard and 
discontinued the use of the white metal asa money metal. Then 
in 1893, just previous to the assembling of the members of Con- 
gress in this extra session, India, the great silver country of the 
world, suspended the free coinage of silver. 

Under these circumstances it requires no metaphysical argu- 
ments and no philosophizing to show to the people of this coun- 
try that silver has constantly and steadily fallen in its commer- 
cial value in the great countries of the world; and these facts, 
too, must demonstrate to all alike the utter futility of any effort 
upon the part of this ea ag or any subsequent Congress, while 
the other countries which I have just named maintain a gold 
standard, to attempt to establish free and unlimited coinage of 
silver in this country on any ratio whatever 

It is a practical impossibility, and, as I have said, the men who 
advocate it upon this floor or in any other place, in the limits of 
our broad Republic, are not the friends of bimetallism, but for 
selfish motives, or from misguided reason, they have adopted 
thistheory with the knowledge, unless they are blind to all the 
facts, that the adoption of it upon any ratio whatever will place 
the greatest Republic of all times upon the silver basis of our 
sister Republics in Central and South America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not be representing the intelligence of 
my district were I to vote, under these conditions, for any of the 
amendments proposed by the honorable member from Missouri 

r. BLAND]. Not only, sir, would I be misrepresenting the 

telligence and the interests of my immediate constituency, but, 
in my judgment, Í would be false to the best interests of our com- 
mon country if I yielded to any of the seductive arguments which 
have been portrayed in such eloquent terms by members who 
have spoken on that side of the question, and vote in favor of 
any one of the propositions which they present. This is a 
crisis which calls for intelligent action; not only intelligent ac- 
tion, but for prompt action, if we would benefit our country in 
this its hour of commercial peril. 

The reasons in part assigned for my objection to the indorse- 
ment of any of these ratiosfor the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver lead me also, Mr. Speaker, to vote against the proposi- 
tion, which is suggested in the last amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri, for the reénactment of the so-called Bland-Alli- 
son act of 1878. That act, Mr. Speaker, provides for the pur- 
chase by the Government each month of not less than $2,000,000 
worth of silver and not more than $4,000,000 of silver bullion for 
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co e into silver dollars, ata rate of 4124 grains of standard 
silver or 3712 of fine silver for each dollar. 

It was left in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
between these limits, to determine the amount of silver bullion 
that should be purchased under that act from month to month. 
It was upon the statute books of our country until the enactment 
of the so-called Sherman law on the 14th day of July, 1890. That 
it was a menace to the continuance of our maintaining our paper 
currency and silver on an equality with our gold currency is 
evidenced by the letter of President Cleveland, in 1885, to Gen. 
Warner of Ohio, a letter which has become somewhat celebrated 
in the consideration of the silver question, and which affirmed, 
in substance, that the continuation of that act upon the statute 
books would lead this country to a silver basis. 

This agitation, Mr. Speaker, of the silver question was begun 
by the-opponents of the resumption of specie payments, which, 
under the act of 1875, was to take place on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1879, It was,in one sense, a demand for more money. 
That demand for more money first found expression in what is 
called the inflation bill, which was passed by both Houses of 
ee in 1874, and was subsequently vetoed by President 

rant. 

When the friends of an inflated currency were foiled in their 
attempt by our great military chieftain, who was then the Pres- 
ident of the United States, they took up the subject of the de- 
monetization of silver under the act of 1873, which agitation 
continued with varying success until 1878, when, as a compro- 
mise with the friends of free, and unlimited coinage of silver, 
the Bland-Allison act was proposed, and finally enacted into a 
law. It never met the hearty approval of the able financiers of 
the country, but was then regarded and has since been treated 
as a temporary makeshift between the advocates of sound money 
on the one hand and the inflationists on the other. 

There was nothing in this act, Mr. Speaker, when it became 
a law, that pledged this country to maintain the silver dollars 
which were to be coined under that act at a ity with gold, 
and that is one of the reasons why President Cleveland, as early 
as 1885, believed that it was a pernicious law, and that the con- 
tinued coinage of silveralollars under that act would drive gold 
to foreign countries and place us upon a silver basis. 

The much-abused Sherman law, in my judgment, is in many 
respects preferable to the adoption of the proposed amendment 
for the reénactment of the so-called Bland-Allison act; because, 
while it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and issue silver certificates 
for the market value of this bullion, it also pledges the property 
and the credit of the Government to maintain these silver cer- 
tificates at a parity with gold. 

And it is that pledge, and that pledge alone, which has been 
faithfully carried out by each Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which, in my judgment, has enabled this Government to 
maintain this vast sum of silver dollars and silver certificates at 
a parity with gold. You divorce these silver dollars and silver 
certificates from gold, and allow them to circulate upon their 
own merits without the pledge of the Government’s property 
and its credit to maintain them at a parity with gold, and they 
would sink instantly to their commercial value. 

At the present price of silver more silver dollars would be 
coined under the Bland-Allison act per month than would be by 
the purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman act of 1890. As 
I have already shown, under the Bland-Allison act the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth of 
silver per month and coin the same into dollars. At the pres- 
ent price of silver, which I estimate at 72 cents per ounce, $2,000,- 
000 worth would produce $3,685,714, while 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver at the same price cost only $3,150,000. 

Thus you see that the purchase of silver under the act which 
it is proposed to repeal, at the present price, is $515,714 a month 
less than-would be coined under the so-called Bland-Allison bill. 
Under the present condition of the Treasury the reénactment of 
the law of 1878 would put us upon a silver basis as quickly as the 
enactment of a free, unlimited coinage bill on any of the ratios 
suggested in the pending amendments. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
the facts and figures which I have here presented furnish a suffi- 
cient reason, for me at least, to vote against all of the propositions 
that are contained in the proposed amendments to the pending 
bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

This leads me to a consideration of that act. I remember well 
the discussion which took place in this Hall, and in the Senate, 
which resulted in this legislation. My friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] was then contending, as he is now, for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. His party associates then were 
not, asnow, divided upon thisquestion. Wethen had a Republi- 
can President, and men who to-day on that side of the House 
denounces the free and unlimited coinage of silver as a menace 
to the maintenance of our commercial prosperity, were then 


spreod to follow him in his efforts to secure legislation of this 
nd. 

Whether since that time, by a careful study of this subject, 
they have abandoned the heresies which they then professed to 
believe in, or whether they permitted partisanship and their 
desire to embarrass the Republican party to control their voices 
and votes, I shall leave to them to say. In the discussion of this 
queen at present I shall not stop to indulge in any partisan 

ebate or to array unnecessarily the Democratic party for its 
peculiar position upon this question in the years that have gone. 
The impending crisis is too grave and the necessity for prompt 
action too great to stop in the midst of this effort to relieve the 
coon from this condition to indulge in erimination or recrim- 
ation. 

It is due to the facts of history, however, to state that by an 
almost united vote the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives voted for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver on the ratio as proposed in the first of the pending amend- 
ments. It had passed the Senate by a combination between the 
Democratic Senators and the Republican Senators from the 
silver States. The Republican members of the then House of 
Representatives believed then, as they believe now, that the 
true interests of this country would be imperiled if such a bill 
were enacted into law, and they refused to approve of the bill 
that was sent to the House from the Senate and sent a substitute 
to the Senate therefor. : 

This resulted, as those who are familiar with legislation will 
understand, in a conference committee, composed of a certain 
number of members selected by the House and another number 
selected by the Senate. After mature deliberation it was deemed 
by a majority of this conference committee that this act, as itis 
now found on the statute book, would be better for a temporary 
measure than to adopt the then Democratic idea of free and un- 
limited coinage. No man who had favored this measure be- 
lieved that it was to long remain on our statute books. 

The hope was then indulged that time and experience would 
lead a sufficient number of Democratic Representatives and 
Senators to understand that the prosperity of our country must 
depend upon sound financial legislation, and that under the facts 
that existin the world to-day regarding silver it would be utterly 
0 for us to maintain it at any ratio on a parity with gold, 
and these considerations would induce them to desist from their 
efforts to secure the legislation that has always been championed 
by Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 

That hope, Mr. Speaker, has been partly realized by the firm 
stand that has been taken by President Cleveland upon this 
question. Many members of this House who three short years 
ago were loud in their declamation in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver are now arrayed on the conservative 
side, under the leađership of their President, a position which 
has been held for so many years alone by the Republican party. 

I am not one of those, however, Mr. Speaker, who are willing 
to confess that nothing but unmixed evil has followed from the 
adoption of the Sherman law. That legislation, as I have shown, 
was an improvement over the legislation that was given to the 
country in 1878, known as the Bland-Allison law. The question 
may arise, then, why should I vote for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause? The answer, tomy mind, is clear and simple. The 
President of the United States, by his message to Congress, has 
said, in substance, that he is unable to maintain the parity be- 
tween the two metals because of the constantiy increasing amount 
of silver that is stored in the Treasury under this law. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the attitude of his party as 
a free and unlimited silver-coinage party has added to the com- 
4 of this question. The people of Europe who have been 

the habitof purchasing our bonds and stocks haye seen a party 
placed in power by the votes of the people whose cardinal prin- 
ciple for many years upon the 9 question has been the 
free and unlimited coinage of this white metal, and with this 
legislation upon the statute book, and that party in power, they 
have felt that the President himself would not be able to con- 
trol his party on this subject, and the result has been an effort 
upon their part to ian 55 of all obligations in this country that 
might by legislation be required to be paid in silver instead of 
being paid in gold. 

The President’s message to Congress, as it is interpreted by the 
Republicans, is an appeal to them to come to his aid and assist 
him in reéstablishing the finances of this country upon the stable 
basis upon which they had been maintained for more than a gen- 
eration by the Republican party, and as lovers of ourcountry we 
are willing to respond by our voices and votes, and repeal this 
clause, thus placing it beyond the power of this Democratic po- 
litical organization, committed to the freeand unlimited coinage 
of silver, to destroy the equality between the metals as they 
have been maintained under Republican administration. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but the bill by which we repeal 
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the purchasing clause of the actof July 14, 1890, reaffirms a deter- 
mination upon the part of this Government to maintain the two 
metals at a parity. We havea vast amount of coined silver dol- 
lars and a large amount of silver certificates, aggregating in 
round numbers six hundred million dollars. Those silver dollars 
and those silvercertificates must be maintained at their par value. 
This bill, as I have said, pledges the property and the credit of 
the Government to that policy. 

I am reminded, however, y gontiomen who sit around me, 
that cba! ae of the purchasing clause of this Sherman law as 
is prop under the pending resolution gives no l. tion 
for the future of silver, and leaves us without an expanding cir- 
culating medium to meet the wants of the country. 

I ä thut to its full extent, Mr. Speaker, and am one 
who believes that this country should have legislation that will 
utilize both of these metals for the benefit of the people. It will 
not do after the Republican party, through its members in the 
House and the Senate, have aided in securing the repeal of the 

hasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890, thus enabling the 
President of the United States to maintain our present volume 
of silver and silver certificates at a parity with gold, for him and 
2 to stop there. 

e people of this country expect the President and the Dem- 
ocratic party, by proper cs nenon to present some scheme of 
finance that will utilize these metals, and will furnish to the 
country a sufficient supply of money to meet the wants of trade 
and commerce; and if they fail in that the people will condemn 
them as false to the interests that they plongea themselves to 
protect and maintain when they were placed wer. 

Now, sir, had this resolution that has been adopted here not 
limited us to the amendments upon which I have spoken, [should 
have been glad for one to have suggested proper and germane 
amendments to this bill looking to an ine circulation, ex- 
Leet ang elastic in its character, to meet the wants of a con- 
stantly increasing population in this country, and the needs of a 

wing commerce and trade. My views might not meet with 

e approval of all this Hause, but a discussion along this line 
would certainly lead to the adoption of some proposition that 
would meet the requirements of this occasion. 

As J have said, Mr. Speaker, the great cry that is made by the 
friendsof the free and unlimited pod bias of silver in this countr 
is thatif itis treated simply as a commodity, and its money quali- 
ties taken away from it or limited or impaired in any manner, 
that the people will suffer because of a scarcity of a ulating 
medium, and have argued with a gong deal of justness that the 
prices of all commodities will fall if there is a contraction in the 
standard of value and medium of exchange. 

In my ä their objections can be met by legislation that 
will continue the gold dollar as established by the law of Feb- 

12, 1873, as the unit of value of the United States. In- 
stead of from this date coining gold at the mints, I would use the 
gold bullion as a basis for the issuing of gold certificates. That 
could be managed, Mr. Speaker, in this manner: Whenever the 
holder of gold bullion in an amount of $100 or more should de- 
posit thatin the Treasury of the United States, or at any mint 
or assay office, that the Secretary of the Treasury might desig- 
nate the depositor should receive, instead of gold co there- 
for, registered Treasury notes, of such denominations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury might designate, called Treasury notes, 
for an 8 amount to the number of dollars of the bullion de- 

ted. 

5000 on these notes I would have certified by the Secretary of 
the . that there had been deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States an amount of gold equal to $100, or the amount 
that the depositor had placed in the Treasury of the United 
States, and then have the notes certify that they are redeemablein 
an amount of gold equal to $100, or whatever was deposited, on 
demand of the holder thereof. 

I would treat silver in precisely the same way, and whenever 
the holder of silver bullion in quantities ag ating a hundred 
dollars’ worth or more deposits that bullion with the Treasurer 
of the United States, or at any assay office of the United States 
that might be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
would permit him to receive therefor a Treasury note certify- 
ing that the depositor had left in the Treasury of the United 
States an amount of silver equal to $100, or whatever sum the 
silver bullion was worth according to our standard of value on 
the day of its deposit, and then have that silver note certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that it is redeemable in an amount 
of silver equal to 8100 or whatever amount was deposited at the 
time it was issued, on the demand of the holder thereof. 

You will see, Mr. Speaker, from this that neither the gold nor 
the silver certificate is redeemable in any number of dollars, or 
at wy specified time. The unit of value in this country, as 
fixed by the law of 1873, is the gold dollar of 23.22 pen of pure 

be measured 


gold; and these gold and silver certificates woul 


in the market by that unit of value. Under this plan, as it 


seems to me, properly elaborated and carried out by well-con- 
sidered legislation, both of the great money metals can be util- 
ized by the Governmentof the United States to furnish asuitable 
and elastic and constantly increasing currency to the people of 
this country. 

There is no danger under legislation of this kind of a silver 
certificate depreciating in the market—that would be utterly im- 
possible. It would be as valuable in the markets of Europe asa 

old certificate. It would be as valuable in any section of the 

nited States as the gold certificate. Why? Because it evi- 
dences upon its face that it is good for a quantity of silver equal 
to its face value. 

I would make these certificates legal tenders for all public and 
private debts. 

Under this system, as I have said, there can be no question 
but what those silver certificates would circulate as money in 
the country as readily-as gold coin or gold certificates. 

In this manner the product of the American mines can be 
utilized for the benefit of the whole country, and at the same 
time the certificates that are issued upon bullion that is depos- 
ited with the Treasurer of the United States will circulate in 
New England or through the Middle States or in any section of 
the country as well as the greenback of to-day or as gold coin. 

It has been demonstrated, Mr. Speaker, I think, by experience, 
that gold and silver coins do not circulate among the people. 
They seek paces of deposit in our banks and subtreasuries, and 
there is a demand among the people for a paper money. It is 
more convenient. It is easier to handle. It is cheaper to trans- 
port from one point to another, and in every respect, almost, the 
people of this country have shown that they prefer this kind of 
money, where they can be satisfied that it is as good as gold coin. 
And when Sey aro assured that back of each one of these cer- 
tificates there is gold or silver bullion of sufficient quantities, so 
that that bond can be taken to the Treasury of the United States, 
or any of our subtreasuries, and redeemed at its par value, there 
will be no question about the people of this country receiving it 
in all the nnels of trade. 

If a bill could be prepared and pamog in this Congress, em- 
bodying this idea, it could be elaborated, Mr. Speaker, so as to 
meet objections arising from the fluctuations in value of 
either of the metals. I shall not take the time here to demon- 
strate to the House and the country how that can be done. From 
the study I have given this subject, and from the opinions of the 
men who are well versed in the science of finance, this is one of 
the most feasible plans that can be adopted by the people of this 
poma to utilize both gold and silver as money. 

By the adoption of this we shall avoid all the troubles and in- 
conveniences and hardships of a single gold standard, that have 
been so picturesquely and so eloquently portrayed to the people 
of this country by the gentleman favoring the free and 8 
ited coinage of silver. By the adoption of this method we will 
also escape the equally dangerous ground of placing this coun- 
try upon the single silver standard, and thus from a monetary 
ers place us on a par with the second-class powers of the 
ear 


No friend of either of the metals can object toa method of the 
character here suggested, because it takes the metal that he 
ery favors and utilizes it to the full extent of the needs of, 
the Government. It makes no distinction between gold and 
silver, but treats both alike. 

Tam confident, Mr. Speaker, that with the growing demands 
for paper circulating medium in, this country and a standard of 
deferred payments, that the time will come when gold and silver 
will have to be treated in the form here suggested, and a paper 
money based upon the intrinsic value of these metals will take 
their place; and it seems to me now is the proper time for Con- 
gress to consider this great question. Early action is called for, 
not only by the Presidentof the United States, but by the people 

The picture of the condition of this country, as portra in 
the message of President Cleveland, is one that should 8 ge 
the attention of every thoughtful man. It is in such marked 
contrast to the condition of this country as presented by Presi- 
dent Harrison in his last annual message that I can not refrain 
from quoting a few of the opening sentences in the last message 
to Congress from that Executive: 

In submitting annual message to Congress Ihave gront satisfaction in 


being able to say that the general conditions affecting commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a de- 
gree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. * * + There never has been à time in 
measured — in which they are paid or op thels power DOSADIT 
m currency in w ey are or power to sup: 

the necessaries and comforts of life. 


This, Mr. Speaker, was the condition of the people of this 
country under the last Republican Administration, and has been 


‘ 


' but their expectations were realized and are realized 


1893. 
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the condition of the people practically for nearly a generatio 
during which e eh AETR party has been in 5 
continuous control of the Government. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that by wise and conservative action the 
President of the United States will be enabled to restore to the 

ople of this country the happy, contented, and successful con- 
Rition that they were in under the last Republican Administra- 
tion. The Republicans, certainly in this great emergency, will 
rally to his support, and whenever he indicates, by m or 
otherwise, that owing to divisions in his own party, or for other 
causes, he needs the support of the Republican party to protect 
the best interests and welfare of our people, he find them 
unitedly and patriotically responsive to his call. 


[Mr. LANE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I am the sole representative on 
this floor of the State of Nevada, a State which has suffered more 
than any other portion of the Union from the discriminating legis- 
lation against silver. Iam also the sole representative on this floor 
of my party. The people in Nevada, recognizing the fact that the 
platforms of both the old parties were intended to mean one thing 
in the East and another thing in the West, and feeling assured from 
the record of the candidates that the election of either meant disaster 
to the cause of bimetallism, formed an independent organization, 
called the Silver party of Nevada. 

Their hope was that the contest between the two old parties 
would be a close one, and that the independent vote of the silver 
States, united with the third-party vote elsewhere, would hold the 
balance of power in the electoral college and would either secure 
the election of a new candidate favorable to the silver cause, or se- 
cure from one of the existing candidates substantial concessions to 
that cause. The overwhelming victory of the Democratic party in 
States hitherto uniformly Republican rendered that ho poner 
y, so far 
as the party platforms are concerned; for we find members in this 
House construing these party platforms in different ways, accordin 
to the interests of their section, their locality, or their individu 
views of the monetary question, without regard to party discipline 
or the unity of party faith. 

I, therefore, can not take a partisan view of this subject. There 
are no members of my party here whom I can call to task for stray- 
ing from the straight path, and I certainly can not call to task the 
members of other parties for recreancy, for that is a right which be- 
longs only to those of the true faith. 

I shall take simply a general view, in the interest of this entire 
country, taking it for ted that an enlightened self-interest will 
determine the action of this country as it does that of individuals. 

There are two aspects to this question, one the industrial and the 
other the financial, and you will pardon me if I refer to the indus- 
trial aspect first, as it concerns the progress, the development, and 
the destiny of that great section of the country which resent, 
and as the determination of this question is freighted with either 
beneficence or disaster to it. 

But, whether we consider the industrial or financial t of this 
question, it is necessary to bear in mind the relation of this coun- 
try to other countries so far as its material interests are concerned; 
for the rule obtains, in national as well as individual affairs, that 
life is a struggle for existence in which individual effort for indi- 
vidual success and advancement leads to the highest development 
of the race and of the world. 

So far as the relations of debtor and creditor and the ownershi 
and production of the precious metals are concerned, England 
the tinited States may be taken as the two representative nations 
of the world. Englandis the est creditor nation; the United 
States is the greatest debtor nation. England is the test owner 
of the accumulated gold of the world. e United States is one of 
the greatest owners of accumulated silver. England, through its 
African discoveries, is fast becoming the greatest producer of gold. 
The United States is the greatest producer of silver. They are the 
only money metals sanctioned 3 the ages by custom and law. 

Both metals depend for their value upon an artificial demand 
created by law, e laws of the various countries giving each the 
privilege of coinage at the government mints, providing for the 
weight and fineness of the coins, and declaring them a legal tender 
for debt, create the use of and the demand for these metals, and give 
them their value, and to the extent that the laws shall deny either 
of these metals recognition, to that extent the demand for and the 
valne of such metal is diminished. 

Leaving out the financial view of the question, it is self-evident 
that, if America is the greatest owner and producer of silver and 
England the greatest owner and producer of gold, the legislation of 
this country, so far as it affects the question at all, should be in 
favor of silver rather than gold, for silyer mining sustains the life 
of six States, in whole or in part, and three Territories. It is the 
vital industry of one-third of the area of our entire country, consti- 
tuting the field of exploit, of endeavor, and of hope. 

It is true silver mining is not the only industry in that region; 
but all the other industries are built upon and dependent on it. 


Silver mining stands at the base of every industry in that region. 
I dealin no e: eration when I make that statement. It is true 
we have other industries—lead, copper, and coal mining, commerce. 
banking, and transportation—but you will find that they are all 
allied to and dependent upon this great industry. In ead; mining, 
seal rd is a by-product, and often constitutes the only element of 
pro 

So also, but in a more limited degree, in copper mining. Coal 
mining is prosecuted, not with a view ofsupplying distant markets 
already supplied with coal, such as Ilinois, Ohio, and Pennsylva- 
nia, but for the purpose of supplying the smelters, the population 
of the mining camps, and the cities and towns dependent upon them, 
and also for the purpose of supplying the motive power for the 
transportation of that region. 


Agriculture is pursued not for the purpose of seeking distant 
markets— ortation would be too expensive for that—but for 
the supply of the local markets of the mining regions. The lands 


there are not moistened from the heavens as in the East. Artificial 
irrigation is necessary and vast irrigation schemes, involving large 
expenditure, necessitating the storage of water in the mountains 
for the period of drought and its transportation through long and 
expensive canals over vast areas of what had been an arid waste, 
have been inau ted and carried out for the p of reelaim- 
3 country from the desert. The farmers of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys little know under what difficulties and at — — 
expense agriculture is pursued in the intermountain region. 

What will become of this vast interest when silver mining and 
the kindred industries are destroyed? What will become of the 
commerce of that region, having its sources of supply in the great 
commercial cities of the East and West, dependent upon local in- 
dustries for its support, realizing great profits out of the most gen- 
erous markets in the world; for it is well known that the most 
liberal market is the mining market? All the expenditures are ona 
liberal scale, and a mining community will spend much more per 
capita for supplies, for transportation, for the necessities, con- 
veniences, and comforts of life than any other community of a like 
population. 

e rtation companies in this great region are also depend- 
ent upon silver mining. Did you ever reflect how many hundreds 
and thousands of miles of railroads have been built for the purpose 
of tapping the silver mines? Al the transportation eompanies haye 
endeavored to reach them directly or by extensions and branches, 
all the transcontinental railroads are dependent upon silver mining 
and the allied industries for their traflie—the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, the Great 
Northern, the Colorado Midland, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe—the transcontinental business of these roads gives little profit 
because of the keenness of competition. It is the focal transporta- 
tion in the 3 ions which is profitable. The only exception 
to this rule is the Southern Pacific, which is entrenched in and draws 
its support from the rich and fertile valleys of California, yielding, 
as they do, products of such bigh valne as to sustain high rates of 

tion. The capital stock and bonds of these railroads are 
0 largely in the money centers of the East. 

The money centers of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have 
a direct monetary interest in the prosperity of that section. I re- 
call that several months ago I saw it stated in the papers that Mr. 
Villard, of the Northern Pacific, was present with others during the 
last Congress, urging the . of the Sherman act. I wondered 
whether the newspapers correctly reported the fact. I could 
not believe that the | perc of that great railroad, passing through 
Montana, Idaho, and eastern Oregon, more dependent n silver 
mining for its business than upon any other industry, ing more 
profit from it than from its through transcontinental business, 
which is subject to extensive competition, could be here directly 
antagonizing that ing industry. 

Upon inquiry I found that he represented not the stockholders, 
but the German bondholders, who were insistent that this country 
should be kept on a gold monometallic basis. Their position was 
that of a man holding a gold mortgage upon a silver mine, and yet 
they were aiding in the destruction of the very industry which 
stood at the basis of their bonds and gave them value. 

So it is you will find throughout these monetary centers of the 
East men largely interested in these great transcontinental railroads 
who do not know the danger which threatens their property in the 
destruction of silver mining. I remember when I ek that Mr. 
Villard was advocating the repeal of the Sherman act, I predicted 
that within sixty days after the repeal of that act the Northern Pa- 
cific would be in the hands ofa receiver. That iction has been 
prematurely vindicated. That road is already the victim of the de- 
cline in silver caused by the action of India, and is now in the hands 
of a receiver. The market value of the stock and bonds on the mile- 

of railroads actually located in the mining regions amounts 
to between six hundred anda thousand million of dollars. All 
these transcontinental or intermountain reads running throughout 
that country with the exception referred to will be in the hands ofa 


receiver within sixty days after silver mining is suppressed by leg- ~ 
islation. 
You can not strike a great interest and predominating industry 
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of any section of the country without involving other sections. 
The East has a great monetary and proprietary interest in the 
West, a greater monetary interest than the West itself. The peo- 
ple of the mining region are the workers employed mainly by East- 
ern capital, You find in Denver, built up by Eastern capital 
3 buildings owned by Eastern capital, a building owne 
by the Equitable Insurance Company of New York which has cost 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, and others of equal character; 
and yet you propose to destroy the industry, the development, and 
the civilization of that at region, comprising one-third of our 
country, and to bring additional Sass ter to Eastern stock markets 
and capital. 

Ah, you say, it will not be destroyed; but I have already shown 
you that all the industries there are allied to silver mining, and de- 
pend upon it—lead mining, copper mining, commerce, 1 
transportation—and after you destroy those what is there left? 
What is there left for that region but a return to the arid waste 
from which capital and civilization have wrested it? 

Now, if this were the only feature of the case to be considered, I 
think that we all, as Americans, would agree that the great indus- 
tries of that vast region should be sustained. But we are told that 
the industrial view of the quéstion is a narrow one; that finance 
knows no boundaries of section, State, or nation; that the entire 
civilized world is drifting to gold; that it is fashionable to adopt 
the gold standard, and that we, the greatest nation of the world— 
I have heard that vainglorious expression very often in this de- 
bate—must be in fashion, 

Let us consider that. Let us consider where our financial inter- 
est lies and ascertain whether it does not lie with our industrial in- 
terest. And here comes in the distinction between debtor and cred- 
itor nations. England is the representative of the creditor nations 
and is herself the greatest creditor nation in the world. She has 
swept the seas with her commerce, has made gain from every na- 
tion in every part of the globe, and has taken it home in the shape 
of gold, and loaned it to the nations of the world upon gold-bearing 
obligation: She has her tentacles upon every nation. She owes 
none-but her own peple, while every nation owes her. 

America, on the contrary, is the greatest debtor nation of the 
world. She needs such large quantities of money for the develop- 
ment of this great country that she can not produce enough to sat- 
isfy the demand. Hence she has to borrow from other countries 
and she has borrowed largely from eee upon bond obligations, 
national and State, and upon the obligations of private corpora- 
tions and individuals. It is estimated that those obligations 
amount to about $4,000,000,000, and yet we have in this country 
onl „000,000 of gold to respond with, and only $1,500,000,000 of 
all kinds of money. 

England, then, is the great creditor nation, America the great 
debtor nation. England is the gerne owner and producer of gold, 
America the greatest owner and producer of silver. And when we 
bear in mind that silver is the only metallic competitor of gold the 
only metal which has been dignified through the ages wit gold as 
one of the precious metals, I ask whether it is our policy to discredit 
that silver, to destroy its value, to increase the value of English gold 
by the destruction of its only competitor, American silver? 

I wish to indulge in no declamation whatever against England. 
I admire the pora and wisdom of that great people, infinitely more 
powerful, infinitely more wise than we, because they exercise their 

wer in international affairs, and they are wise enough to legi 

ate in their own interest, and notin the interest of other countries. 
{Applause.] Self-interest constitutes the prevailing motive of the 
governmental and political action of that grat nation, while we 
are spending our energies in building up other nations, in appreci- 
ating the value of their accumulations and their productions and 
neglecting our own, 
ut we have another interest in this question, and that is con- 
nected with Mexico, which lies next to us. exico has been built 
up and developed by American capital, and you will find that the 
basis of every industry there is silver mining. It has promoted the 
building of railroads throughout that entire region, which are 
largely owned and controlled by Americans. President Diaz, the 
Gen. Grant of that country, has pursued a most liberal policy, and 
has welcomed Americans, and the country has witn an unprec- 
edented development. 

We have in it a monetary and a proprietory interest. Now what 
do we propose to do with that country? To sink its only currency 
to 25 cents on the dollar, to destroy the value of the product upon 
which its interests are based, to destroy the value of the productupon 
which the value of the transportation interests of that country, which 
are owned by us, are b . We propose to repeal the Sherman act. 
We propose to withdraw from silver the prop of “the test na- 
tion in the world,” so our friends on this floor tell us, d yet, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a question with me whether we are the test nation 
in the world. e are constantly asserting it on this floor, but Eng- 
land is acting it. We deal in assertion; they deal in action. 

We pro to destroy silver, for it will be destroyed by this 
action. under the influence of progressive adverse legislation, 


silver has fallen from $1.29 an ounce to 73 cents an ounce, I ask 
where will it fall after America has struck the final blow, and how, 
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then, will you be able to restore it? - Silver will then be simply the 
material in which promises to pay gold are written. We say that 
we will keep in circulation in this country this vast amount of sil- 
ver, five or six hundred millions, but it will be simply the material 
in which promises to pay gold are written, and would it not be 
cheaper to write those promises on paper. 

ere will we, then, get the gold with which to do our business? 
We may rest assured that we can not remain satisfied with only a 
hundred millions in our Treasury. We shall have to issue the bonds 
of this country and draw in more gold and thereby increase further 
the value of England's gold and diminish the value of American prod- 
ucts. And when we have I tag that gold it will be subject to be with- 
drawn at any time when the desire or the caprice may seize Eng- 
land; so that we shall be in the position of a debtor on call,“ re- 
sponsive to the demand of his creditor at any time and liable to 
have his securities sacrificed. 

We will place ourselves in the merciless grasp of the gold con- 
traction, destructive not only of the value of silver but of the value 
of all our products—wheat, cotton, and all the products of labor 
destructive even of the value of labor itself, for its unions can not 
withstand the withering effects of poverty and distress. 

What are the lessons of the past twenty years as to the effect of 
monetary contraction? We have been through three monetary 
panics during that period—the monetary panic of 1873, that of i890, 
and the present panic. ; 

Toward the close of the war we had added to our population by 
the surrender at Appomattox 12,000,000 of people without a cur- 
rency; yet we reo at that time and destroyed the greenbacks, 
the only currency of the country, and at the same time we took 
steps toward the resumption of specie payments, which meant 
resumption in coin, either gold or silver. And though nature, asif 
intending a special benefaction, had exposed its riches in the silver 
mines of the West, we passed laws denying our people access 
to them. That legislation denying us the right to resort to the 
silver mines for one of the precious metals of the world, and the 
legislation diminishing the greenback currency, the only currency 
in use when our og ee ad been increased in the manner I have 
described, s the panic of 1873. And you all know the dis- 
Ras the insolvencies, the bankruptcies of the period from 1873 to 

Again, in 1890, England had some difficulty with her debtors in 
the Argentine Republic, for all those debtors who have promised 
to pay in gold are coming to bankruptcy. The English bank re- 
serves had fallen low, not because England had not an abundance 
of money but because she had loaned her money to other nations 
of the world and could not quickly recall it. She looked around, 
surveyed the field to see which one of the debtor nations of the 
world could best respond to her demand; and she fixed upon 

erica. 

Within a period of five months she called from us between eighty 
millions and ninety millions of dollars, constituting one-fifteenth of 
the currency of this country. The withdrawal of ninety mil- 
lions of dollars from this country almost landed it upon the shore 
of bankruptcy. The banks of New York were in suspension; 
they issued clearing-house certificates which were taken as money, 
though under the law they were not legal tender; a wave of contrac- 
tion swept across the country, and it was only the return of the 

old, by reason of the sale of our products to Europe, that saved us 
om universal bankruptcy. 

During the present year, when Mr. Cleveland was about to come 
into power, when the metropolitan press of New York, aiding the 
banks of that city. saw a favorable opportunity of forcing the repeal 
of the Sherman act, the newspapers of that city, particularly the 
New York Herald, the New York Times, and the New York Evening 
Post, joined in a clamor for its repeal, predicting every kind of ca- 
lamity if it should not be repealed immediately. 

A single issue of the New York Herald would embrace five or six 
editorials to every column, italicized and double-leaded, calling 
attention, in the most inflammatory and alarming language, to the 
danger of the situation, serung that our gold would be exported, 
that our foreign investors would lose confidence and sell their se- 
curities, that we were drifting on a silver basis, that our gold reserve 
was in danger, that our savings-bank depositors would meet with 
loss, that our dollar was a 58-cent dollar—editorials well calculated 
to excite alarm both at home and abroad. Those papers were read 
in England, and the owners of our securities there, thinking there 
was something in this senseless clamor, commenced to send their 
securities to this country for sale. They changed what was a nat- 
ural drain from this country abroad, in the first part of the year, ` 
into a forced demand. Then came the withdrawal of deposits from 
the banks, and so England’s withdrawal of eighty or ninety million 
dollars from this country has placed it in its present condition, in- 
volving tbe sacrifice of every kind of property, aggregating hun- 
dreds of millions—wheat, cotton, all the products of labor, 

And now to-day, having sold their securities in this country two 
or three or four months ago, those same English investors are tak- 
ing those securities back at 30 cents below what they sold them for, 
and so the English gold is being coaxed back by the sacrifice of 
American securities and products. 
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This presents an object lesson of what our condition will be when 
our financial N upon = becomes further assured, 
subject as we be to her call whenever caprice or disaster may 
prompt her. We shall be subject to the storms that sweep every 
one of her financial seas—whether in India or South America or 
in Africa. We shall be obliged to sacrifice our securities and | shee 
ucts in order to pay her back whenever she calls for her gol If 
she disapproves of our policy she can withdraw her gold; if we con- 
template war she can arrest prompt and decisive action; if aggres- 
sion upon her part arouses us to appeal to the god of battles she can 
paralyze our energies upon the very threshold of war. Is it wise or 
patriotic to so place ourselves in the power of our great rival 

Do you say that these bonds are time bonds, and that immediate 
payment can not be demanded? That is true; but England can at 
any time force their liquidation by putting them upon the Ameri- 
can market, and we will be obliged to absorb them. There are too 
many and too vast values dependent here upon the maintenance of 
the prico of those bonds to permit us to allow their value to be sac- 
rificed. 

Now, we all admit that we must go to England for our gold. The 
total gold product of the country is, I believe, only $30,000,000 per 
annum; and one-half of that will be lost when silver mining is de- 
stroyed. We must go to England for our gold. We are in debt 
upon call. We shall have to store a large amount in order to be 
prepared to respond to every disaster that may affect that country, 
or to her forced demand in case of caprice, disapproval, or war, 

But it is said that credit is a good thing, that there is no need of 
a large per capita, that credit satisfies all the demands of money. 
This may be true of a creditor nation, but it is never true of a debtor 
nation. Gentlemen refer to the per re of England or Germany 
as being somewhat less than ours. That means simply that the 
actual coin in either of those countries is somewhat less per capita 
thaninours. But those countries, when the bank reserve falls be- 
low a normal standard, can recoup, can restore their reserve by 
calling upon the debtor nations, the nations that owe them money, 
whilst we have no debtor nations upon which to call. We must, 
therefore, preserve a larger amount of money subject to call. 

Now I ask what is the lesson of the panics to which I have referred; 
three panics within twenty years? „sir, the lesson is that in 
all cases the volume of money here has been too small. The lesson 
is that the metallic money of the world is not sufficient for its de- 
mands; and this has always been proved by the existence of a large 
amount of paper money uncovered either by gold or silver. One- 
third of the world’s money to-day consists of paper money not coy- 
ered either by gold or silver. Yet we propose to destroy one-half of 

“the metallic money. 

We, who have suffered in this way, propose to join England as a 
creditor nation in a crusade against the only resource, the only sal- 
vation of the debtor nations of the world. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, where will we get gold? Austria is clamoring 
for gold. She has got about a hundred or a hundred and twenty- 
five of the one hundred and eighty millions she desires. She has 
been looting our Treasury in order to secure what she has. Almost 
all of her gold bears the stamp of the American eagle. We are the 
only country on earth that has not protected its gold. If Austria 
should go to Germany and attempt to get it, the great Imperial 
Bank says, (No; we haveno gold for export.” If she goes to France, 
with ita seven hundred millions of silver circulating side by side 
with an equal quantity of gold, and presents to the Bank of France 
a note or check and asks to be paid in gold, it would not be given 
for such a purpose. 

France exercises the option which we ought to exercise for the 
protection of her gold. the Bank of France has a surplus of gold 
and desires to pay it out on check against it or in the redemption 
of its notes it does so. If not convenient, it pays in silver. But 
2 we hear no talk there about a 5-frane piece being worth only 

frances. Suppose the great press of the city of Paris should 
unite in a clamor against the coinage of that country, such as has 
disgraced the metropolitan press of this country for some time past. 
Suppose they declared that the 5-franc piece was worth only 3 
francs, and dinned in the ears of the people the danger of its silver 
currency. I would like to know how long France could resist a 
monetary panic? Ah, but before that exigency could arrive the 
editors of the papers would be behind the bars serving a sentence 
for sedition. [Applause.] 

Look also, Mr. Speaker, at the condition of Russia. She has ac- 
cumulated 500,000,000 of gold, and see how she protectsit. She 
puts it in the war chest, locks it up for emergency, and issues 
against it fiat money, paper money, which circulates at par or nearly 
so. No one can get gold for the paper money of Russia; but we— 
the 5 nation in the world, the most powerful nation in the 
world, the wisest nation in the world (so our song goes) allow our 
Treasury to be looted by every foreign speculator who so desires, 
by the failure to exercise the option which the law andthe contract 

ve us. 

Oy, a year ago we heard the announcement that a firm of New 
York bankers had presented $1,000,000 of Treasury notes, payable 
in terms in either gold or silver, to the United States Treasury for 
redemption in gold, and the Treasury determined it must pay gold. 
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What did it mean? It meant that the Rothschilds, in connection 
with the great syndicate of bankers in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
who control the finances of the great nations of Europe, were pre- 
paring to undertake changing Austria from a silver to a gold basis. 

This syndicate of bankers who held Austria's silver bonds were 
preparing to rb Sn their funding in gold bonds. The profits 


can be im ver bonds bought ata discount exchanged for 
gold bonds taken at a discount, with all the probabilities of a great 
rise in value. But where could they get the gold for the reserve fund 
necessary for the adoption of the gold standard? 

They knew that England would not give it, for the Bank of Eng- 
land would raise the rate of discount. They knew that the Impe- 
rial Bank of Germany would not let them have the gold. Neither 
could they expect to get it from the Bank of France, and therefore 
they fastened on the country, protected by a similar option under 
the law, and made a test case by presenting $1,000 of United 
States Treasury notes, and then having ascertained that they could 
take the gold out of our Treasury, they entered into a binding con- 
tract which proposed to place Austria on a gold basis, And behold 
the result—our gold has gone to Austria and we are on the shores 
of bankruptcy. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we go on a gold basis we will have to be 
wiser than we have been. We will have to pull the gold here and 
lock it up in our war chests and surround it with sentinels, and 
issue a, st it fiat money; or else we will have to go to fiat money 
alone, for when we destroy one-half of the money of ultimate re- 
demption, metallic money is. doomed in this country. I say that 
the consequences of this act are too awful to be contemplated in 
their effect upon our own values, upon our own securities, upon 
our own products, upon that vast mining region now threatened 
with a Lo Pry upon the country at large. 

The civilization of the future depends upon the restoration of sil- 
ver, and if we withdraw our support it may be lost forever. I do 
not believe in the specious suggestion that we now give silver its 
final blow and killit in the hope that international action will resur- 
rect it. I believe rather in nursing what remains of life in the hope 
that health and vigor may be restored. The task has grown in dif- 
ficulty as time has advanced. We the greatest silver-producing 
nation in the world, we the greatest debtor nation of the world, we 
who N both gold and silver for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments closed our mints against the product of our mines, in Febru- 
ary, 1873, and proposed to throw it on the world for absorption. 

Germany responded by demonetizing silver within two months 
after. France and the Latin Union, finding that Germany was 

ouring into their mints her accumulated silver coin, and that the 

nited States was pouring into their mints the products of her 
mines, closed their mints finally about 1876. The Latin Union 
abandoned silver reluctantly, and yet during that period of agita- 
tion in this country the metropolitan press and the bankers in the 
money centers prevented its restoration. When the Bland act was 
passed it would have been easy. 

The task would have been easy in 1890 when silver had the great 
sustaining power of India, which absorbed one-third of the product 
of the world. It is of course made more difficult now. But let the 
support which America affords be withdrawn and silver is destroyed 
and lost, and there is no hope of international bimetallism. We 
had the assurance of that in the language of Sir William Harcourt, 
chancellor of the English exchequer, the other day, when he said 
that the action of India was the death of bimetallism. 

If my time permits, I hope to dwell upon the importance of Amer- 
ica assuming courageous leadership on this subject, and as she was 
the first great nation, within the last half century, to demonetize 
silver so she should be the first to restore it. I should like to pre- 
sent my views upon the prospect of international bimetallism, as 
well as to this alleged danger of silver monometallism and with ref- 
erence also to the unification of our currency and the retirement of 
the five or six kinds of paper money now in existence and the substi- 
tution in their place of one form of United States Treasury note, 
payable in coin and backed by ample reserves in both gold and sil- 
ver in the Treasury. - 

But before doing so I wish to express my regret that Congress 
has allowed itself at this time of public danger and excitement, 
when imagination and alarm are enthroned and reason is unseated, 
to enter upon the discussion and consideration of a great subject 
requiring careful consideration and deliberate action. It would be 
better in my judginent to immediately take hold of some measure 
that would relieve the situation. But the controlling minds in this 
attack on silver have insisted that the existing panic should be 
made use of as a weapon for its destruction and they will not allow 
the consideration of any remedial measure. 

We are suffering now from the want of legal-tender money, and 
the only thing to do is by prompt action to provide the people with 
money which will take the place of the money exported and hoarded, 
under provisions which will automatically force its retirement when 
the emergency is over. Such an increase of money could be easil 
made by legislation which would not contain the word gold or sil- 
ver init. Remember that the settlement of the silver question now 
either by the repeal of the Sherman act or 5. act providing for 
the free coinage of silver will not give the and adequate relief 
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which the situation demands. The repeal of the Sherman act will 


not restore the confidence of those who are now hi money. 

This debate will instruct them that we are about to enter upon a 
period of contraction greater than any ever yet ienced, and 
the people will know that at such times the value of money increases 
and, just as when property is high people hold on to propery and 
resist offers of pw „so when money is scarce and correspond- 
ingly high they will clutch their money in the hope that the future 
may bring them better bargains. On the other hand, the free coin- 

e of silver would add to the circulation of this country only 

„000,000 or $6,000,000 per annum, a sum entirely inadequate to 
meet the contraction caused by export and hoarding. Ihope that at 
some stage in these i instead of engaging in a Greco- 
Roman contest over this silver question, whose determination either 
way will not bring immediate relief to the country, we will enter 

n the consideration of some emergency remedial legislation that 
will meet the 5 of the . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TARSNEY in the chair). The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONEY. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
leave to continue his remarks without limit. That courtesy has 
been extended to others, and Ihave been very much interested in 
the gentleman’s remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
that the gentleman’s time be extended without limit, until he shall 
have completed his remarks? 


Mr. TRACEY. How much extension is asked? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without limit. 
Mr. TRACEY. Ishall have to object to that. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bynum] is recognized. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, Lam free to confess that I assume 
to address the House on the measure under consideration with 
some degree of diffidence. Having entertained and expressed 
views different from those I shall present to-day, I deem it but 
just to myself as well as my constituents, especially those who 
still believe that the free coinage of silver would be a great 
blessing to the country, to give the reasons that shall control my 


vote. 

The condition of the country, as stated by the President in 
his message, is in many respects without a parallel. With an 
abundant harvest; free from pestilence; at peace with all na- 
tions; our manufactories spreading over the country; our rail- 
roads penetrating every corner, and our wealth rapidly increas- 
ing, we find ourselves in the midst of a panic the like of which 
we never before experienced. 

There must be some cause, or combination of causes, some one 
of which was a prime factor in producing this disastrous condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Unquestionably a great majority of all classes believe that the 
silver law enacted on the 14th of July, 1890, is responsible for 
the evils with which we are afflicted. In order to discuss this 
measure to the comprehension of those not familiar with its pro- 
visions, I shall briefly outline its main features. It requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion at the market price each month, and issue in payment 
therefor Treasury notes. These notes are made a le tender 
and are redeemablein gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

The authors of this measure were of the opinion that to en- 

our purchases of silver bullion would increase the demand, 
and thereby appreciate its price. The monetary value of an 
ounce of silver being $1.29, while its commercial value was only 
$1.05, our silver dollar was intrinsically worth but 81 cents. 

The results of the operation of the act of 1890, called the Sher- 
man law, were directly opposite to what was anticipated by its 
friends. With the exception of a sudden and, no doubt, specu- 
lative rise immediately after its passage, the price of silver has 

one steadily down. The average price per ounce in 1890 was 
1.05; in 1891, 99 cents; in 1892, Bre cents: and in July last, 724 
cents. Up to July 1 last the Government, under the provisions 
of this law, had purchased 156,575,000 ounces of silver and issued 
in payment therefor Treasury notes to the amount of $147,215,000. 

Tha constant fall in the price of silver bullion, notwithstand- 
ing the large purchases by the Government, began to excite ap- 
prehension in the minds of financiers. The rising volume of 
silver bullion, being stored away, unless coined by the Govern- 
ment into money would result in a great loss. 

Had the Secre of the Treasury been 5 to A of 
the bullion on hand on the Ist day of July last it would have 
brought at the market prios but $114,828,500. Tohave redeemed 
the o tions of the Government outstanding therefor would 
have required the Secretary to have taken from the revenues 
the sum of $32,390,500; in brief, by the constant fall in the price 
of silver bullion the Government was loosing, under the opera- 
tions of the Sherman law, over $10,000,000 a year. During the 
operation of this law, whether as a result of the same, I not 


now attempt to prove, gold was being exported in large sums. 
From July 1, 1890, to January 1, 1891, our net exports of gold 
amounted to $624,771. In 189] they aggregated $33,885,571, and 
in 1892 they reached $58,570,536. During the present year to July 
1, they were $70,815,096. 

Thus we see that during the existence of the present law our 
net loss of gold has been $164,098,975. This was not the only 
alarming symptom. The gold reservein the Treasury on the Ist 
of A t, 1890, two weeks after the p: e of this measure 
was $184,092,075. One hundred million dollars of this sum had 
been treated as a reserve for the security and redemption of the 
greenback notes. The excess of the total reserve, above the 
one hundred millions, was known as the free gold in the Treas- 
ury, subject to whatever use the Secretary might have for it in 
the due administration of his department. The reserve began to 
diminish until the free gold was about exhausted. We finally 
reached the limit and the Secretary was driven toencroach upon 
the hundred millions in order to meet the demands and preserve 
the credit and standing of the Government. On the Ist of the 
present month, of the $184,092,075 of gold in the Treasury on 
August 1, 1890, there remained but $95,485,413. 

Under such conditions it was but natural that our own as well 
as the people of other countries holding our securities should 
become alarmed lest they would be compelled to take payment 
in depreciated silver money. It was natural that American se- 
curities should begin to return home in anticipation of a col- 
lapse; and that our own people should begin to hoard gold in 
anticipation that the same would soon go to a premium. 

While this was going on the channels through which the 
Treasury received its supply of igoa were running lower and 
lower. In July, 1890, there was paid into the Treasury, through 
the custom-house at New York $17,173,016. Of this sum 95 per 


cent was paid in goa certificates. In July, 1891, the payments 
aggregated $11,303,169, of which 2 per cent was in gold coin, 
14.9 per cent in gold certificates, 44.6 per cent in United States 


notes, and 28.9 per cent in Treasury notes, issued under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman law. 

In July, 1892, the payments amounted to $12,295,908, of which 
l per cent was in gold coin, 13.8 in gold certificates, 28.4 in 
United States notes, and 42.2in Treasury notes. In June, 1893, 
the payments reached the sum of $18,068,600, not a cent of which 
was paid in gold coin or gold certificates. 

Thus the supply was cut off, and the stock on hand rapidly be- 
ing exhausted. e Secretary of the Treasury was powerless to do 
anything. The law required him to main the parity between 
our gold and silver coin and to do this it was essential that he 
should redeem the Treasury notesin whatever character of money 
the holders demanded. To have refused to do so would have 
been an 8 that one was preferable to the other, 
one more valuable than the other—an admission the Government 
couldnotaffordtomake. To have refused paymentin gold would 
have been to put gold to a premium and increased the excitement 
and aggravated the stringency. 

In my judgment the Secretary, Mr, Carlisle, during the ordeal 
through which he has conducted the financial affairs of the 
Government, has not only sustained his high reputation, but 
has achieved a name that will compare favorably in history with 
those of the great men who have preceded him. That there 
was a great pressure to force an issue of gold-bearing bonds 
there can be no question. To have issued bonds would simply 
have been a restoration of the reserve by enlarging the demands 
to be made upon it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Sherman law has no 
friends; that it has been disowned by its reputed father. Every 
poreon condemns it as wrong in principle and vicious in practice. 

e singular fact, however, is that while the friends of free coin- 
age admit that it has worked at harm, they insist that it must 
remain in force unless something is adopted inits stead. The 
only excuse assigned for its maintenance is that it increases the 
volume of money and keeps down the appreciation of gold. 

We have already seen that since its enactment $1€4,0: 8,974 in 
gold has been driven out of the country. Nor is this all, 
during the same period the circulation of national banks was 
reduced $7,370,623, making a reduction in the volume of money 
in circulation of $171,469,597. 

The entire amount of Treasury notes issued under the provi- 
sions of this act to August 1, 1893, was only $148, 286,234, showin 
a net reduction in circulation during its existence, if there h: 
been no accessions from other sources, of 823,183,249. Why, 
then, should this measure, productive of such dangers, be main- 
tained a single day? Why should it be used as a club to drive 
the representatives of the people into the adoption of some other 
measure which their judgments do not approve? [Ap lause.] 

We have witnessed its operation for three years. It has failed 


to meet the approbation of anyone. It is condemned not only 
t as dangerous. It has not only failed to arrest 


as pernicious, 
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the fall in the price of silver bullion, but has driven from our 
shores more than 8170, 000, 000 in gold. It has reduced the circu- 
lation of the people nearly 825,000, 000. It has closed the chan- 
nels of the e to the further ingress of gold. It has pulled 


down the pillars of credit that support and sustain our trade 
and commerce. It has frightened all classes and driven into 
hiding every character of money, inclu its owa offspring, 
and yet we are told that we must wait we get something 
peres in the way of affirmative legislation before it can be re- 
pealed. 

The cry of distress comes from every quarter. Business is at 
a stindstill, factories closed, labor idle, but no helping hand is 
te be extended by those who favor free coinage, While the 

` country is prostrate, helpless, and unable to resist, they propose 
to dose it with their remedies or let it suffer for fear that when 
restored it will reject their treatment. We who favor uncondi- 
tional repeal have been warned again and again that if we sup- 
port the meusure that we will lose our seats on this floor. 

It may be that there are those here whose sole ambitions are 
to be returned, and are ready to sacrifice their convictions npon 
great questions to secure the same, but I scorn to believe it. My 
confidence is not unbounded, but I am loth to believe a single 
vote, for or against this measure, will be cast from such base and 
unprincipled motives. These threats, if not in bad taste, are 
exceedingly untimely. The people are excited. They feel that 
something is radically wrong, and they are in a frame of mind 
that should not be inflamed or misguided. The time has come 
when cant and subterfuge must be driven from the councils of 
men and nations, and reason and judgment enthroned in the 
minds and in the hearts of the people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen who are demanding that something shall be en- 
acted in the place of the Sherman law know that that can not be 
done now. They know it is unconditionalrepeal or nothing. If 
they succeed in grafting upon the measure for repeal a single 
one of their proposed amendments they know that the same can 
not be enacted intoalaw. Your alternative, therefore, is to ac- 
cept repeal or nothing, and upon that issue you must return and 
answer to your people. 

If this measure should fail, you gentlemen who will have de- 
feated it can return to your constituents and say to them that 
you knew they were in desperate straits; that the Sherman law 
was 2 bad measure; that it had shaken confidence until there 
was not a sufficient amount of money in circulation to carry on 
the business, but that you thought it best to keep it on the stat- 
utes till you could get what you wanted. 

Go home to your merchants who are unable to make collections 
to meet maturing bills, and say to them that you knew they 
were being pressed, but you could not secure just what you 
wanted, and that they will have to bear it the best they can. Go 
back to the farmers, who are unable to market their wheat at 
any price, and tell them that you admit there was and is great 
stringency in money; that the repeal of the Sherman law would 

robably have relieved the situation, but that you feared that if 
Phat was done you would be unable to get something in its stead 
in the future. 

Go to the idle workingmen, against whom the doors of the 
mills and factories have been ciosed because their rs 
could neither collect nor borrow a sufficient sum to meet their 
pay rolls, and tell them that you knew they and their families 
were suffering, but that you felt it was better for them to bear 
their afflictions till your views should bə incorporated into a new 
law, and if they do not denounce your conduct in words of con- 
demnation, bitter and burning, I am mistaken in theircharacter 
and temper. 

Mr. Speaker, I might conclude and submit the question at this 
point, but my argument would be incomplete without a discus- 
sion of the amendments proposed by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri[Mr. BLAND]. The substitute offered by him proposes that 
the inints of the Government shall be opened to the free coinage 
of silver, first, at a ratio of 16 to 1; if that should be voted down, 
then at 17 to 1; if that should fail, then at 18 to 1; if that should 
be defeated, then at 19 to 1, and if that should not be successful, 
then at 20 to 1, and if the above amendments should be defeated, 
that the Bland-Allison law, in force from 1878 to 1890, be voted 


upon. 

As has already been argued in this debate, the number of dif- 
ferent ratios proposed by the gentleman from Missouri is a full 
surrender of his position. Why is the ratio of 20 tol any better 
than that of 16 to 1? If the Government can maintain one it can 


maintain the other ata a 

At the average price of silver bullion during 1892 the com- 
mercial value of the silver dollar at the ratio of 16 to 1 was 65 
cents; at the ratio of 17 to 1 it would have been 69 cents; at the 
ratio of 18 to 1, 73 cents: at 19 to 1, 77 cents, and at 20 to 1, 81 
cents. I do not give these as exactly correct, but approximately 


so. Could we safely open our mints to the free coinage of silver 
at any of these ratios? : 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that one of three re- 
sults would inevitably follow the moment we did so: Either the 
commercial value of silver bullion would rise to its monetary 
value, the monetary value would fall to the commercial value, or 
one would go up and the other down until they came together. 
The instant the silver dollar and the bullion contained in it be- 
came convertible at the pleasure of the holder, they necessarily 
would command the same price. This, then, is the important 
question to be considered. 

In order to logically present the question, it will become nec- 
essary for me to repeat in some measure facts and arguments 
which have already been presented. 

By the act of 1793, first establishing a mint and providing for 
the coinage of both gold and silver, our fathers adopted the ratio 
of 15 to 1. There was considerable discussion as to the correct 
ratio between the two metals, but from the best evidence that 
could be obtained this was ascertained as about correct. 

For one hundred years prior to that time there had been a re- 
markable stability of the ratio between the two metals, silver 
never having risen to 14.14, except during the Aa 1760, or fal- 
len below 15.50 but once, and that in 1702. Shortly after the 
ratio was fixed at 15 to 1, within the next three years, silver fell 
to the ratio of 15.65. 

It is a striking fact that silver never, since our mint was first 
established, has reached the ratio it then had. The slight fall 
in the value of silver destroyed the parity. Gold was worth more 
than its coinage value; not very much—only 3 or 4 cents—buf 
enough to make it profitable to export it. Our gold, therefore, 
left thé country. Recognizing the fact that gold was undervalued 
by the act of 1793, and that so long as that measure was continued 
in force it would be impossible for us to retain any gold in cir- 
culation, in 1834 the ratio was changed by Congress to 16 to 1. 
At that time the true ratio was 15.73, so that by the latter act 
silver was slightly undervalued, and the result was the very 
od pare EOI coming from abroad, while silver took flight. 

mistake was made in the act of 1834 in making our subsid- 
iary coins contain equal proportions of the silver in a dollar. 
There was as much profit in exporting the minor coins as there 
was inshipping away our silver dollars, and although nearly all 
of our silver coin was in fractional pieces, the people were left 
without small change. So, in 1853 the quantity of silver in the 
subsidiary coins was reduced, so that a loss, instead of a profit, 
would be incurred by exporting them. 

From the action of Congress in 1834 in purposely undervaluing 
silver, and in 1853 overvaluing our subsidiary coins, we are 
driven to the conclusion that our fathers purposely adopted the 

old standard in 1834. That we were upon that standard from 
that time until the suspension of specie payments during the 
war there can be no controversy. The silver dollar, about 
which we have heard so much, was practically no part of our 
circulation up to 1873. From the time we first opened the mint 
to 1873 there was coined but 8,031,000 silver dollars, while there 
was coined $137,000,000 of minor coins and $852,214,507 in gold. 

When the question of a change of ratio was under considera- 
tion in the Senate Mr. Benton said: 

He did not think it necessary to discant and expatiate upon the merits and 
advantages of a gold currency. These advantages had been too well known 
from the earliest ages of the world to be a subject of discussion in the nine- 
teenth century; but, as it was the policy of the paper system to disparage 
People had’ faari destro od a knowlcageof dint ee no would bee 
3 its 3 po rominent KATEN Bonny 4 

1. It had an intrinsic value, which gave it currency all over the world, to 
the full amount of that value, without regard to laws or tances. 

2. It had a uniformity of value, which made it the safest standard of value 


of 3 which the wisdom of man had ever yet discovered. 
Its portability, which made it easy for the traveler to carry it about with 


4. Its indestructibility, which made it the safest money the people could 
keep in the houses. 

5. Its inherent purity, which made it the hardest money tobe counterfeited, 
en mas easiest to be detected, and, therefore, the safest money for the people 

andle. 

6 Its su jority over all other money, which gave to its possessor the 
choice command of all other money. 

7. Its power over exchanges; gold being the currency which contributes 
most to the equalization of exchange, and keeping down the rate of exchange 
to the lowest and most uniform point. 

8. Its power over the paper money; gold being the natural enemy of that 

and, with fair play, able to hold it in check. 

9. It is a constitutional currency, and vhe pane have a right to demand it 
for their currency as long as the present Constitution is permitted to exist. 


Not only was gold recognized as the standard from 1834 to 1860, 
but it was so recognized after the war and even after the act of 
1873, about which so much has been said. On the llth of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, Senator STEWART of Nevada said: , 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in Lina’ Boat 


pa money the value of which is not ascertained; no money 
2 a gold board to speculate in it. ec 
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On the 20th of the same month, on a resolution to instruct the 
Committee on Finance to report a bill providing for the converti- 
bility of the Treasury notes into gold coin or bonds, he said: 

By this process we shall come toa ie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purc. power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called upon to do what is 8 or him or the producing classes 
to do, fi upon the exchanges, ê upon the fluctuations, figure bate 
the gambling in New York, but he know what his money is worth. Gold 
is oh universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dollar in 
gold is worth. 


On the Ist of April of the same year, Senator JONES, of the 


same State, said: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and discard 
forever a standard of value? Did any country ever accumulate wealth, 
achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without such a standard? 
And what but gold can be that standard? What other thing on earth 185 
sesses the requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is 
the most potent agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations 
from barbarism. So exact a measure is it of human effort that when it is 
exclusively used as a money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither 
deals in nor tolerates false pretenses. It can not lie. It keeps its promises 
to the rich and poor alike. 


Mr. Speaker, if the slight undervaluation in 1793, not more 
than 3 or 4 cents on the dollar, drove gold out of the country 
prior to the act of 1834, and the latter drove silver out after- 
wards, what might we expect if we should open our mints to the 
free coinage of both metals at a ratio that would undervalue 
gold at from 23 to 52 per cent, when the people of the civilized 
world are on the alert for opportunities of speculation ard ad- 
vised as to markets and quotations in every financial center on 
the globe on the morning of the succeeding re ty 

e are told, however, that silver has not fallen in value, but 
that gold has risen, and that if we will but open our mints to 


the fres coin of silver, as we have to gold, that silver will 
again take ap ts position by the side of gold. Silver, it is said, 
has appreciably fallen in price because it has been under fire for 


twenty years. There is some force in thisargument. Nodoubt 
if silver had not been demonetized by so many nations it would 
not have reached its present low price. Eleven nations, I be- 
lieve, have closed their mints to the free coinage of silver since 
1873. But what difference does this make? They will not open 
them at our bidding, and we are powerless tocompel them to do so. 

We must face the facts as they exist, not as they ought to be, 
or as we would like to have them. No one who has read the 
debates of the Brussels conference but has come to the conclu- 
sion that all efforts at international bimetallism under present 
conditions will fail. It is patent that Great Britain is satisfied 
with her monetary system, and that no other European nation 
will unite in any agreement to which she is nota party. It is 
further evident that none of the European governments will 
change their monetary systems unless it be toward a more per- 
fect gold standard. hatever action, therefore, we may take 
we must take alone. 

Can we, without the aid and cojperation of other nations, carry 
this great burden? The coinage values of the world’s product of 
gold and silver from 1873 to 1892, inclusive, were as follows: 
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silver has more than doubled in the last twenty years. 
has not only suffered because of the large increase in the pro- 
duction of gold and its own relegation to the position of token 
money by the civilized nations of the world, but because of the 
enormous increase in its own production. 

In view of the fact that all civilized nations have closed their 
mints to the free coinage of silver; in viewof the great increase 


in its production, and in view of the recent action of the Gov- 
ernment of India, heretofore the largest consumer of silver, 
could we for one moment uphold, much less appreciate the price 


of silver by iy onr mints to free coinage, even at the ratio 
It may 


of 20 to 1. asked, if we could open our mints to free 
coinage af any ratio? I answer emphatically, No, not under 
present conditions, 

With the mints of all the great commercial nations of the 
world closed to free coinage; with a redundancy in many parts 
of the world, and with a rapidly 1 I unhes- 
itatingly say we could fix upon no ratio that would give stabil- 
ity to the price of silver, so that it could be used independently 
as a standard or measurement of values, 

The moment we opened our mints to free coinage to the prod- 
ucts of the world a wild rush would be made upon us by the 
people of all the gold-standard nations and a veritable scramble , 
would ensue in the contest to get possession of some of our gold 
before it was all exhausted. There would pour in upon us in 
one 1 more silver than our mints could coin in ten. What 
would be the result? Does any one seriously believe that silver 
under such circumstances would rise in price? Inmy judgment 
it would be the worst blow that could be given to silver. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of argument I will suppose for a 
moment that my reasoning is fallacious and that my conclusions 
are erroneous; that silver will not go down, but that with our 
mints open to it freely its commercial value will go up from 73 
cents an ounce, its present price, to $1.29, its parity or 1 
value. In brief, I will suppose that after we shall have ado 
free co the silver dollar will contain 100 cents’ worth of 
silver bullion. Would the farmers of the country derive any 
benefit from this change? Would the workingman be in any 
better condition? Their dollar in silver would be just what it 
is now; worth no more nor no less. What advantage would it 
be to any class except the silver producers? They alone would 
reap the profit. 

It may be interesting to the farmers of the country to know 
what profits the silver producers have been making during the 
last few years while they have been striving to keep their taxes 
paid and make ends meet. The Daily mine in Utah in 1891 

aid in dividends $150,000. The Ontario mine in the same 

erritory and year p id in dividends $900,009. The Granite 
mine in Montana in 1892 paid in dividends $1,020,000. The Bar- 
rier Range (Broken Hills mines) in New South Wales last year 
paid dividends to the amount of $5,805,000. That the farmers 
may get a more perfect knowledge of the profits enjoyed by the 
“silver kings,” I will give the results of an investigation made 
1 the Director of the Mint in 1887 as to the cost of prod uction 
of an ounce of silver. 

From estimates from 155 mines, producing 43 per cent of the 
domestic product, it was ascertained that the cost of production 
was 52.4 cents per ounce. What advantage will it be to the 
farmers and wige-workers of the country to pay to the producers 
of silver, in the way of products and toil, $1.29 per ounce 
for silver that they can now purchase for 73 cents and which 
costs the producers but 52 cents? It may be answered that that 
will not be the result. If the theory of those who favor free 
coinage be correct, that silver will rise in value, it is exactly 
what will be the result. 

While I do not think for a moment that silver will rise in value, 
I have presented this to show how untenable is the position of the 
free-coinage advocates and how fallacious their arguments. 

That the result of free coinage would be that the value of the 
silver dollar, now at a parity with gold, would drop to its com- 
mercial value, now about 56 cents, [have not the least doubt. 
There is not a government in the world to-day where the mints 
are open to the free coinage of silver that the coin is worth more 
than the bullion it contains. N. 

This was true in India before she closed her mints. Mexico 
has free coinage of both gold and silver; her silver dollar con- 
tains 6 grains more of silver than ours, and yet to-day you can 
buy Mexican dollars in New York at 59 cents a piece and pay 
for them with our own silver coins. 

The free coinage of silver means here, as it has everywhere, 
silver monometallism. Of all the enemies of bimetallism none 
are laboring so industriously and earnestly to destroy it as the 
advocates of free coinage, It can result in nothing else. 

The gentleman from Nebraska . BRYAN] in eloquent terms 
portrayed the glorious results that would accrue to the debt- 
ridden farmers of the West and the unemployed le, ERa 
of the whole country when we shall have reached the silver 
standard. The mistake the gentleman makes, slight though 
somewhat serious, is in assuming that we would haveastandard, 
There would be no more stability in the price of silver than there 
is now. When we reach that blissful state it would be necessary 
for every man with a silver dollar in his pocket to daily ascer- 
tain, if he could, what it was worth. As well said by Senator 
STEWART, the producing classes do not want! to figure upon 
the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon the 
gambling in New York,” to ascertain the value of their money. 
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Let us investigate for a moment and sse what the real condi- 
tion of the farmers and the wage-workers will be when the gen- 
tleman’s silver millennium is reached. I will suppose that next 
year, and I hope my supposition will come true, vidence will 
smile upon the people of Nebraska; t rains will descend in 
copious showers and at seasonable times; that the storms and 
cyclones will be confined within their caves; that the grassho 

rs will not come to devour their fair fields; that their won 1 
be so abundant that the sun at his zenith will stop and linger 
in admiration and wonder a moment on his ceaseless course to 
the Pacific; yea, more, I will suppose that the farmers of the 
whole country have been similarly blessed, and that the yield 
of wheat will be 600,000,000 of bushels. 

Four hundred millions will amply supply the home demand; 
where will the other 200,000,000 bushels find a market? In the 
gold standard countries of Europe! 

Tariff reformer as he is, I presume that the gentleman from 
Nebraska has not neglected to impress upon the minds of his 
constituents that the market for the surplus regulates the price 
athome. The glories of that silver standard are rapidly disap- 
pearing. The constituents of the gentleman from Nebraska 
would still be in the clutches of the gold bugs.” 

This is not all; if the transaction ended here the results might 
not be so serious, but look to the final outeome. Weare upon 
a silver basis. The price of wheat in Europe will be fixed upon 
a gold basis; exchange will rise and fall in this country as the 
poe of silver falls or rises. Here will be a new element of un- 
certainty, which will enter into trade. The buyers, knowing 
this fact, and that there will likely be a fall in the value of their 
exchange by the time their deal is perfected, will not only cal- 
culate a Sgr the farmer the risks of handling his wheat or his 
cotton, but they will also calculate against him a sufficient 
amount to insure against any risk of loss in money, 

The producers will have to bear all the risks and burdens of 
a fluctunting standard. No nation, as Senator JONES aptly said, 
‘twill ever accumulate wealth without an invariable standard.“ 

It was stated by one of the presidents ohne of the great pro- 
duce exchanges of the country that margins were so close that 
1 penny a bushel often determined the source of supply of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain, and yet with our great and growing 
commerce, we here have seriously presented to us a proposition 
that will throw into trade an element of uncertaint nst 
which no man can calculate. To abindon the standard fixed by 
the great commercial nations of the world is to demoralize and 
damage our trade beyond comprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another class to which I desire to ad- 
dress a few thoughts—the wage-workers of the country. I have 
received petitions from some of the assemblies in my State pro- 
testing against the repeal of the Sherman law and requesting 
me to support free coinage. My relations with organized labor 
has been close, The laboring men of my district have always, 
given me a loyal support, and I know that they believe I would 
not knowingly cast a vote that would in the slightest degree op- 
press or harm them. Whatever else may have fallen in price as 
compared with gold, itis an acknowledged fact that wages have 
notonly been maintained, but have increased. It is not, there- 
fore, to be reasonably assumed that under any circumstances 
there will be an increase in the rates of wages. 

How then will the workingmen be affected? To my own sat- 
isfaction, and I believe to the satisfaction of every unbiased mind, 
I have demonstrated that the only effect of free coinage will be 
a fall in the value of our standard. A fall in the value of the 
money in which the workingman receives his wages is in effect 
a reduction of his pay. If silver money should fall to the com- 
mercial value of silver bullion it would result in the reduction of 
the purchasing power of the workingman’s dollar nearly one- 
half. Believing that I could not cast a vote that would so di- 
rectly and injuriously affect the laboring classes, I shall follow 
the dictates of my judgment. [Applause. 

Mr. Speaker, it reguires no stretch of imagination to see, at 
a glance, that by the free coinage of silver the whole machinery 
of trade, of commerce, and of exchange, domestic as well as for- 
eign, because they are so intimately interwoven as to be insepa- 
rable, would be thrown into such inextricable confusion and dis- 

order as to completel piraan all our industries and destroy 
our Tomon Think but a momentof the result, and the mind 
recoils at the conception. This great country, with her match- 
less resources, inhabited by the most some, Laer ty and progres- 
sive people on earth, with a commerce, domestic and foreign, 
“surpassing the wildest dreams of her pioneers, deliberately 
abandoning the measurement of values recognized by all the 
civilized nations of the world and chaining herself to the systems 
of those still lingering in the shades of barbarism. 
There is another question which deserves our serious consider- 
ation before we take this leap into darkness. A fall in the value 
of our money, a reduction in the standard of values means a de- 


ficiency in the revenues of the Government of at least 8100, 000,000. 
We have outstanding large obligations payable in gold; these 
must be met according to the terms of the contract, and to doso 
would zoare us to raise the additional sum necessary to pur- 
chase gold at whatever premium it might command over silver 
money. 

Not only would we need more money for this purpose, but the 
rise, opperonuy, in the price of products required to equip and 
maintain the different departments, especially the War and 
Navy, would call foran increased amount, and it is safe to say 
there would be needed not less than one hundred million more. 
The revenues of the Government are now barely sufficient to meet 
our expenditures. If we are to open the doors of our Mints to 
free silver, we may bid farewell to any reduction of taxes, but 
prepare to seek additional sources of revenue. This is the very 
question that drove Indi. to close her mints against free coinage; 
her money had depreciated until she was no longer able to meet 
her expenditures, a large part being payable in gold. 

The friends of repe il have been charged with being the repre- 
sentatives of the moneyed powers and gold-bugs” of Europe. 
It has been said that a conspiracy has been formed to down“ 
silver. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] was heard 
to raise his voice in the far-off West when Indiacl her mints. 
He was certain that the British Government had forced India to 
the extremity, and that the Congress of the United States would 
be the next subject ot her attack. Unfortunately for Mr. BLAND’S 
assumption, it turns out that India wanted to close her mints 
against silver, but Great Britain would not permit it. 

What reasons Great Britain may have for desiring that we 
should cease coining silver has not been explained. hat ad- 
vantages would accrue to her have not been stated. We have 
heard nothing but the bare assertion of the fact. Great Britain 

roduces neither silver nor gold in quantities worth mentioning. 

er entire productin ten years, I venture, would not amount to a 
half million dollars. She is upon the gold standard, and has been 
there for three-quarters of a centu She is content with her 
monetary system, and is apparently indifferent as to what other 


nn ions may do. She pays all of her obligations in gold, not- 
withstanding the balance of tradeis nearly five hundred millions 
of dollars against her every year. 

Why should we fear the gold standard? Above all nations on 


the face of the earth we should bə benefited by it if any would. 
We produced last year $33,000,000 in gold, and coined in the 
same period $34,787,222. During the past one hundred years 
we produced $1,969,693,945 in gold, a sum greater than one-half 
of the world’s supply of gold coin at the presenttime. If Great 
Britain and Germany, which practically pene no gold what- 
ever, can adhere to the gold standard, why cin not the United 
States, that produces one-fourth of the world’s supply. Not 
only do we produce gold enough to supply ourselves, but over 
all nations we produce an abundance of supplies that draw gold 
from the farthest corners of the earth. 

The products of our farms, our breadstuffs and provisions, 
will command gold when nothing else will secure it. The bal- 
ance of trade in our favor against Great Britain is more than 
three hundred millions every yerr. England and Ireland paid 
to our farmers in 1891 over two hundred millions of dollars in 
gold for breadstuffs and provisions. Great Britain has an in- 
terest in the result of our action, but we are not her servants; 
that distinction is enjoyed by others. 

In the Brussels conference her delegates had but one proposi- 
tion to offer, and that was that the European nations should pur- 
chase £5,000,000 in silver for five years if the United States 
would continue to purchase 54,000,000 ounces annually. She was 
willing to go down into her pocket and assist in purchasing be- 
tween thirty and forty million ounces of silver if we would but 
continue the operations of the Sherman law for the same period. 
It was a shrewd proposition. Her representatives no doubt cal- 
culated that if they could get us into an agreement for five years 
they would at the end of that time have all our gold, includin 
the balance of the reserve in the Treasury. We not only re 
the insinuation but denounce the action of the advocates of free 
silver with striving to accomplish what the British Government 
would give a handsome bonus to have done. 

It has been argued that the Democratic platform of the last 
national convention declared in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
ver, and that the President and his supporters were untrue to 
their pledges. It is the right of each and every Democrat to 
construe the platform for himself, and in doing so lacknowledge 
no authority save my own judgment and conscience. The plat- 
form favors the use of both gold and silver as money, but demands 
that they must be of equal intrinsic andexchangeable value. The 
convention voted down an amendment proposed by Mr. Patter- 
son, of Colorado, to insert the word “free” before the word coin- 
age. Tha convention, if it had favored free coinage at all haz- 
ards, could easily have said so in a few words. 
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Whatever may have been the intentions of the convention, 


there was one act it performed which removed all doubt, and 
that was the nomination of Mr. Cleveland on the first ballot by 
a two-thirds vote. His oft-repeated statements, his well-known 
views, his bold and courageous declarations in the presence of 
the most alluring temptation placed a construction upon that 
latform, and thereafter no one could have been deceived. If 
8 is one principle in the Democratic creed for which the 
rty has stood firmly through the storms of criticism and de- 
ent over and above all others, it is the one in favor of sound 
money. 

Mr Speaker, gentlemen upon the other side of this question, 
apparently, through the whole of this debate have been unable 
to distinguish the difference between the gold standard and gold 
monometullism. Great Britain has a gold standard, but main- 
tains $100,000,000 of silver money, and coins from eight to ten 
millions every year. . the gold standard, but main- 
tains $100,000,000 of full and $100,000,000 of limited tender silver. 
France maintains the gold standard with 8700, 000, 000 of silver. 

There is not a nation on earth with a gold standard but what 
has more or less silver to supply the needs of its people in do- 
mestic trade. This cry about destroying silver is all sham. 
There is a large and useful field for silver, and no warfare is 
being made uponit. Weare told that there is not enough gold 
in the world to supply the different nations with sufficient 
money upon which to transact their business. Most assured] 
there is not, nor could the business bs transacted with gold if 
there was a superabundance. But there is plenty of gold by 
which to fix ane measure values and adjust the balances between 
nations. Were it not for the clearing housesin our great cities, 
the exchanges there could not be transacted with any kind of 
money, much less gold, to say nothing about silver. The 
wholly ignore the fact that.a standard must first be established; 
that after that is done an indefinite number of aids and substi- 
tutes may be used as measures. 

The gold standard does not mean that gold alone shall be used, 
but that all measures must conform to that standard; silver, 

per, drafts, checks, clearing-house certificates, or any other 
evice may be used, but they must be used in such a way as to give 
exact measure by the standard. We who are contending for the 
preservation of the gold standard do £o because it is the most 
stable that has ever been discovered and because all the civilized 
nations of the world have adopted it. I am in favor of the useof 
all the silver that we can coin and maintain ata parity with gold, 
of providing for the issue of all the currency that can be floated at 
par, but not another dollar. 

I have no faith in that character of prosperity which comes 
with cheap money. Money to be of value to the people, to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, must honestly measure the re- 
sults of human toil. I fully agree that the medium of exchange 
should be ample to enable the people, at the least cost and in the 
briefest time, to exchange their productions, but an 8 
of money stimulates wild speculations, unsettles credit, and, 
sooner or later, brings on a collapse. 

In my opinion there is not a scarcity of money in the country 
to-day. e have transacted a much greater commerce and en- 
joved the highest prosperity with far less money than we have 

circulation now. Our exchanges are made upon a different 
basis from those of other nations. We could not do business as 
France does with her $40 per capita. We have been driven to 
the use of greater conveniences. Necessarily ours is largely a 
system of credits based on confidence, hence the greater the im- 
portance that we should at all times and under all circumstances 
maintain a true standard of value. 

Ihave been amused during this debate at the remarks of some 
gentlemen who have so indignantly scorned the idea that our 
standard of values should conform to that of the civilized nations 
of the world. Weare a free and independent nation, they s A 
and therefore should cut loose from the monarchies of the Old 
World and establish one of our own. We cando this, butit would 
be well to know that our parachute is in good working order be- 
fore we try the experiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a pessimist, but I look into the future 
with some forebodings. The minds of the people in many sec- 
tions seemed to have been turned from the paths of true wisdom. 
The seeds of paternalism that have been sown broadcast through 
the land seem to have taken a firm hold in some localities. 
From every quarter comes the ery, ‘What is Congress going to 
do for the people?” 

The belief that Congress, by legislation, can produce unlimited 
wealth, and distribute the same among the people, seems to pre- 
vail in every quarter. There is but one way in which a nation 
can become rich and her people prosperous, and that is by the 

reductions of.toil and not by the inflation of values by enlarg- 
Gg the volume of money. e should do our duty fearlessly and 


the people must do the rest. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, this debate presents some novel 
features. It presents some gentlemen in new characters and play- 
ing new roles. There are some gentlemen of this House, morenoted 
perhaps for their intenseness of party love, of party zeal, than any- 
. else, who are now assuming a condition of absolute nonparti- 
sanship and urging all other men, especially Republicans, to get 
into that same happy frame of mind, notably .a gentleman who has 
recently taken his seat [Mr. Bynum], who tells us that ““the time 
has now come when cant and subterfuge should be driven from 
this Hall, and patriotism be permitted to take its place.” 

Are we to understand that in the esteem of that gentleman, in his 
experiences, cant has been the rule, and that now he is turning over 
anew leaf? Or does he, as a measure persuasive, to induce his op- 
ponents to adopt the new régime of nonpartisanship, suggest to 
them that heretofore they have been indulging in cant and in the 
hypocrisy of partisanship? A lecture of that kind seems strange to 
those who have memories and who remember a scene in which a dis- 
tinguished member of this House marched down the aisle, shaking 
with violence his fist in the faco of the organ of this House, its 
Speaker, and denouncing him in all of the bitterest terms of vitu- 
perative declamation; a man conducting himself so that the cen- 
sure of the House was placed upon him because of the extreme, in- 
decent partisanship that he then was manifesting. 

It is noticeable, Mr. Speaker, that those who most exhort Repub- 
licans to rise above party and aid the monometallists of the Admin- 
istration to repeal the Sherman law, are those who on all occasions 
are most intense and indecent in their assaults upon everything that 
Republicans hold to be most sacred in their creed; those — be are least 
fair to their opponents and who most strenuously labor for party ad- 
vantage. They are partisans always, save now, when they want Re- 
publican votes, The President exhorts us to sink party, and then, 
setting us an example—showing us how the thing ought to bedone— 
proceeds to shift responsibility justly belonging to his own party and 
throwit upon the shoulders of Republicans, where it does not belong. 
Intensely partisan in his . he seeks to utilize a con- 
dition of public distress and by its use persuade Republicans in aid- 
ing his party to take the first step toward the permanent disuse of 
silver as one of the money metals of this country. Note, if vou please, 
Mr. Speaker, the unfair and partisan methods adopted by the ma- 
jority in the presentation of this question. 

It is known that there is vital difference of opinion between the 
wings of the Democratic party, but for the purposes of a vote agree- 
ment is reached by them. The free-silver wing is placated by per- 
mitting a yote on six 83 Five propositions as to ratio, 
and the Bland-Allison bill, are to be voted on to appease that win 
and to suppress filibustering. Then follows the vote on the repes 
bill. This is all agreed to among themselves by these patriots 
who sink all partisanship in their godly efforts to secure the 
nation’s good. But what do they offer to the Republicans who are 
abjured to be patriotic and come up to the help of the Democracy? 
Why, sir, they bind them hand and foot by the tyranny of the pre- 
vious question, and refuse them the poor privilege of making one 
single amendinent—not one amendment can any man on this side of 
the House secure a vote upon. We are invited to take your prop- 
ositions of relief and that only. You want “the patriotism” of our 
votes, and not ‘the patriotism” of our suggestion. Do you think, 
gentlemen, that we can be patriotic in our votes, and that we can 
not be in the plans we might offer to relieve the distress? Many of 
my colleagues on this side of the chamber have plans to offer— 
amendments to offer—but by the tyranny of your previous question 
you debar us from this and tell us that while you want us to be 
patriotic, yet we must exemplify that virtue on your lines, and in 
manner that you prescribe, 

In this great emergency why did you not treat us as copatriots? 
Why did you not invite us upon terms of equality to aid in relief 
measures, giving us the opportunity to suggest method and remedy ? 
But, no; this did not serve your purpose. You thought by this 
cant and twaddle about our being nonpartisan and patriotic you 
could cajole certain Republicans to vote with you, thus makin, 

vod the loss of votes the silver Democrats would not furnish, an 
in this way start the Cleveland party on its march toward a single 
gold standard and aid it in its effort to destroy silver as one of the 
precious metals. 

I am sick and tired, for my part, of all this nanseating talk about 
nonpartisanship. I ama Republican because I believe Republican- 
ism to be right to-day as in other days. I am a Republican because 
I believe in the doctrines announced in its platform as the best of 
all theories and ae to carry this Government und the peoria 
to the highest mark of civilization and their greatest good; and I 
am not to be driven from these ideas and from the doctrines of my 

arty because it suits some man’s purposes now to urge aid from the 
Republican party. I believe I am most patriotic when I adhere 
closest to the doctrines of my party. I know +f no sufficient reason 
way Hae extraordinary action, the repeal of the act of 1890, should 
be en. 

I remember that the Democratic convention when it last assem- 
bled had no words inits platform pledging the party to the repeal of 
this measure that it is now said must be . — — in order to avert 
the direst of all disasters. In its last national convention the Dem- 
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ocratic contented itself with this deliverance upon the sub- 
ject: ‘‘ We denounce the 1 legislation known as the Sher- 
man act of 1890 as a cowar 1 fraught with possibilities 
of danger in the future, Which should make all of its supporters as 
well as its author anxious for its speedy re ” This is all. No 
Pledge for its repeal; no declaration thatit has done harm—simply 

e rhetorical flourish, that itis “fraught with ibilities of dan- 
ae And yet when this declaration was the Sherman law 

d been in operation nearly two years, and nearly one hundred 
millions of Treasury notes had been issued under its provisions. 
Four national conventions met last summer, and no one of them 
thonght to pledge itself to the repeal of this law. 

We know that the Republican party, with that measure in force 
for two years, bringing as I believe benediction and beneficence to 
this land, had no word of rebuke; but, on the contrary, impliedly 
indorsed it. It and every measure of the then administration re- 
ceived the approval of that convention of more than 800 Republi- 
cans, representing all parts of the party and every section of this 
land. It was approved; and the measure that is now suggested as 
a precursor of another—the establishment of a single money stand- 
ard of gold—wwas condemned by every Republican there assembled. 
[Applause.] 

if there was any one utterance plainer than all others made by 
that convention it was the declaration that the Republican party 
of this country was in “favor of gold and silver as standard money.” 
Those were the words used“ standard money.” [Applause.] That 
money ‘proclaimed by authority as the measure of value,” and 
when anyone asks me to follow his leadership, be he Democrat or 
be he Republican, and vote for the repeal of this act, a vote here 
proclaimed on eyery hand to be the first step toward the discarding 
of silver as astandard money, I want to ask him where does he get 
his anthority to reform the Republican platform and the party. 
[Applause]. 

In view of the extraordinary absence of partisanship certain Dem- 
ocrats are talking so much abont, I want to call attention to the 
remarks made by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] the 
other day. I regret that he is not at this moment in his seat. He 
was assuming to give the history of the passage of the act of 1873. 
that is said to have demonetized silver—that act of “ great iniqnity” 
as we sometimes hear it called. The gentleman gave its history. 
He traced it down into the hands of the conference committee, and 
then he tells us that “by the surreptitious,” and I understood him 
to say “ fraudulent,” but I find in looking at his revised remarks I 
was in error, and that he did not say it was fraudulent; but “by 
the surreptitious action of six men the important words, eleven in 
number, were injected into that law, which gave it all of its harm- 
fal and pernicious characteristics,” and made it demonetize silver. 
These words are: 

And no deposit of silver for other coinage shall be received. 

The gentleman tell us that in the 2ist section of the act the inter- 
lineation of these words, with the knowledge of no other meu in 
this land save six, this great crime against the nation and the age 
was perpetrated; and he tells us this in the face of the fact that the 
15th section of the act was unchanged, and that section provided 
that “the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, 
u half dollar, a quarter dollar, a dime.“ 

And then he tells us this in the face of the further fact that the 
seventeenth section was not changed by the committee of confer- 
ence, which reads: 

That no coins, either of gold or silver or minor coinage, shall hereafter be is- 
sued from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights 
herein set forth. 

He makes this declaration of surreptitions crime in the face of 
that other fact that section 15, unchanged by the committee, pro- 
vided ‘‘that silver hereafter shall be legal tender only in sums of $5.” 

What becomes of the force and value of that charge in the pres- 
ence of these other broad declarations with regard to the office that 
silver is hereafter to accomplish in the financial economy of the 
United States? 

This is only important because it ought to stop forever this rot 
and trash about the surreptitious character and the fraudulent 
character of that legislation, and because when charges of that 
kind are made by gentlemen against a great political party they 
are not in the best possible position to urge nonpartisanship. 
They say they want to allay strife, contention, zeal for party, and 
then charge their adversaries with the gravest of crimes. 

Mr. Speaker, nine months ago the condition of this country, while 
perhaps not what every man would have desired, was certainly in 
a most prosperous condition. The labor field was well filled, and 
there were places everywhere where the toil men of this land 
could receive a fair wage. There were no idle mills; there were no 
fireless forges; there were no silent looms; there were no untilled 
fields. Everywhere the business of the country was satisfactory in 
the main to those who were engaged in its conduct. 

About nine months ago there was an announcement made. It 
was announced that for the first time in very many years the Dem- 
ocratic party would have an opportunity of making good its 
promises and establish as the law of the land the theories of its 
platform. It was the belief of men everywhere that when the 


Democratic party announced that there was to be a radical change 
in the industrial system of the country that thore were to be very 
radical 2 in the revenue laws of the country, that the tariff 
of 1890, the McKinley tariff, was to be repealed, that those men 
who made the declarations, with authority, were honest of purpose 
and meant what they said. 

Immediately, over all this land, there came paralysis, The mills 
stopped; the fire of the forges died out; everywhere there was a 
swarming multitude of idlers clamoring for labor but finding no 
places in the great labor field. Its changed condition was the le- 
gitimate result of that menace to the interests of this regio 
that the Democratic party, with purposes such as it had announced, 
will always present when it is found to bein power. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Gentlemen, there is no escape from this. 
You had declared there was no warrant in the Constitution for any 
element of protection to the industries of this country. If you were 
honest men you meant what you said when you declared that the 
McKinley bill, the sum of all infamies, should be repealed if the 
ss trusted you with power, 

‘They have done that. They have placed you in the situation 
where you said you would exert yourselves as legislators on these 
lines. It is true that we in the North did not have much belief in 
the sincerity of the Northern wing of the Democratic party, but we 
did believe in the integrity, no matter how we might have doubted 
the wisdom, of the Southern wing. We believed that you gentlemen 
of the South had Constitutional convictions. Lou had given earnest 
of it in the past. In support of views that you announced as your 
Constitutional convictions you had risked all that honorable men 
could risk. 5 

We knew that, and when you said that, in your judgment, there 
Was an inhibition upon every man who had sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States from engaging in legislation that 
would stimulate and protect the industries of this land we believed 
you meant it, and so did the manufacturers. Hence, after yon came 
into power—controlling the Executive and Congress—as soon as 
contracts then existing on the part of the manufacturers were filled, 
as soon as existing obligations expired, came the difficulties of inac- 
tion, because men of business could not be apprised of what lay 
in the future. Wool, in the country where I live, fell in price from 
22 cents u little while before to 10 cents, and there was a general 
business paralysis all over the country. 

This condition must be disastrous for the Democratic party. 
But the President of the United States, with an adroitness that 
was wonderful, a political skill and sagacity that mark him as the 
great Democratie politician of his age, determined to shift the re- 
sponsibility from the Democratic party to the one that had just 
ceased to be in power, and he discovered that the evils under which 
the country groaned from the dangers of Democratic legislation 
were not, in fact, attributable to that cause, but existed because 
the Republican party, three years ago, had passed the Sherman 
bill. [Laughter.] 


And, Mr. Speaker, strange to say, there are within the sound of 
my voice Republicans who have extolled upon the stump every pro- 
vision of that law, who have called it beneficent in all its opera- 
tions, who have pointed to it with pride as the only method known 
to legislation whereby there could be that increase of the circulat- 
ing medium which was necessary to keep pace with the growth of 
population and business—there aro, I say, such Republicans here 
who propose to aid the President in this shifting process of leger- 
demain designed to place the responsibility upon Republican 
shoulders, who propose to aid that attempt by voting “‘aye,” a 
confession that the Sherman act contains in itself all the iniquities 
that the Democrats in their enthusiasm have charged that it does. 

They tell us that we should vote for the repeal of this law be- 
cause the whole country clamors for it, because the business inter- 
esis of the country demand it. Gentlemen, where are the petitions 
that have been sent to your desks from the people of this country 
demanding the repeal of the Sherman law? I am not disposed to 
take aught from the importance of the place that boards of trade 
and banking associations and chambers of commerce hold in our 
business economies. I recognize them as essential to the successful 
conduct of business upon our methods. I have no assault to make 
upon the gentlemen who compose them. They are necessary fac- 
tors in the geveral business of the country and have their legiti- 
mate place. But they are not of first importance. They are not 
“the people,” and they may have interests opposed to the true in- 
terests of the great mass of the people. They are as selfish as other 
men, and often intent upon securing legislative measures that con- 
25 rene benefits upon themselves that are not shared in by all of 

e people. 

And I want to remind you, gentlemen, that boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce and bankers’ associations do not do the real 
business of this land. Their business begins where the great busi- 
ness of production ends. [Applause.] They simply levy toll upon 
that which the real business men of this country create. [Ap- 
plause.] They are necessary, but they are not all. The banks, for 
ppor of their own, desire the repeal of this act. I have known 

ut few bankers who were not monometallists. They are nearly 
all such. They see that the President of the United States is one. 
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They remember his letter to Mr, Warner eight years ago, in which 
he took unds against silver coinage. They remember his first 
message to the Congress, and his letter of last summer, and his recent 
message. In all, he is the enemy of silver, and they can nowrecall 
the closing sentence of this last message, in which he urges the re- 
peal of the Sherman law and hopes other legislative action may 

ut beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and ability of the 

overnment to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni- 
versally recognized by all civilized countries.” They know that 
this money is gold. They know that all of the earnest friends of 
the Administration who have spoken in this debate tell us that the 
repeal of the Sherman act is the first step to the demonetization of 
silver, and they know that the act for the repeal and their declara- 
tions and arguments in favor of a single gold standard should be 
construed together. 

They believe that now is the favored time when this great “step 
in advance,” as they call it, can most successfully be undertaken. 
The men who compose the boards of trade and e bers of com- 
merce are creatures of the banks. They are the borrowers. When 
they find that accommodations no longer come, and when they are 

avely told by the bankers, who are supposed to be financiers, that 
fhe reason why they can not have discounts is the presence of this 
obnoxious law upon the statute book, and that the only way of se- 
curing relief and new accommodation lies in the direction of carry- 
ing this repeal, 4 80 pass at once the resolutions that are prepared 
for them, and which, later, find their way to our desks. en, too, 
the great metropolitan press, representing home interests, the inter- 
ests of the men who rapport them, assume to speak for the country, 
and to say that the nop e make a demand for therepeal of this law. 

There are 2,000,000 of people in the State of Iowa, but I know of 
only one of my colleagues who has received a letter or petition re- 
quiring or asking him to vote for this measure. In the district in 
which I live there are more than 180,000 people; agriculturists, all of 
them. There is not an inporte manufacturing industry in the 
whole district. And yet, Mr. Speaker, not one word has been said 
to me in all of the days while at home I was inquiring, nor has any- 
thing come to me here in theshapeof a petition, asking me to vote for 
this repeal. I believesir, there is no such public opinion as is as- 
serted demanding this action. 

But they tell us that it is “absolutely necossary to repeal this law 
in order to restore the confidence of the people.” The confidence of 
the people in what? Not in the money that zo propose to strike 
down. What is there in all the varieties of money that we have 
that equals in all the elements of value this same derided Treasury 
aote ot 1890? Behind that Treasury note lies the pledgeof a nation, 
never dishonored, that its notes shall be redeemed in coin, and, as the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury has interpreted his duty, it is redeemed in 

old. In addition to that, and behind it, it has, as a collateral, its 
ullion value in silver. What other money have you got that is as 
good? Not the greenback. It has but$100,000,000in gold to redeem 
$346,000,000. Not the silver certificate. It is just the promise to re- 
turn a silver dollar. But the Treasury note of 1890 has the same 
pledge for its redemption that the greenback has, and in addition, 
+e full value in bullion silver. It is the best form of money that we 
ave. 

There is no distrust of that money on the pee of the people. 
Time and again your attention has been called here to the fact that 
a day or two ago it was selling at a premium in the markets of New 
York for gold. No matter what the cause may be, there is some- 
thing in the way of evidence in that fact. It shows that the peo- 
ple who are pledged to its redemption have not lost faith in their 
pledges or in their power. There is no trouble with the money. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] a few days 
ago gave the true key to the whole difficulty. In extolling the benef- 
icent action of the banks he told us that we had $24 per capita of 
money furnished by the Government, but the banks by their proc- 
esses and their methods had enlarged that volume until there was 
$72 per capita in circulation among the Beenie. Twenty-four dol- 
lars of it was the cash capital on which business was done—it was 
supplied by the Government; $48 of $72 per capita was the credit 
capital supplied by the banks—the debts of the banks, and on 
which they were doing business. The want of confidence is not in 
the money of the Government, itis in this substitute for money 
furnished by the banks. [A Jause.] There is where the trouble 
is, gentlemen—not with the Treasury notes. > 

Gentlemen tell us that the presence of this Treasury note of 1890 
is a menace to the money interests of the country; that it drives 
the gold ont of circulation. How is that? Every dollar of our 
Treasury notes, treated as they are to-day by the Secretary of the 
Treasury—redeemed at the plonas of the holder in gold—is in ef- 
fect a gold dollar added to the circulation. Does the presence of a 
newly issued gold dollar drive out the present gold dollar? Will 
the dollar that we have become alarmed because its brother is 
brought up as a reénforcement to stand side by side with it in the 
battle of commerce? To my mind there is an absurdity about this 
that only needs to be stated in order to show its folly. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this law has been beneficial in its 
operation at all times and that it is not harmful to-day. A million 


and a half is added to the population of the United States every 
twelve months. The business of this country increases rapidly every 
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twelve months. Ever since 1861 there has been a demand for the ad- 
dition of about $63,000,000 annually to the circulation. To the four 
hundred and forty-odd million dollars that we had in 1861 we have 
made such additions that now we have in the Treasury and in circu- 
lation more than twenty-three hundred million dollars. There has 
been since 1861 an average increase of about $63,000,000 each year. 
This increase is necessary for the future. If yon repeal the Sherman 
act how do you propose to get it? 

There is not a law upon the statute books, save the Sherman act, 
that enables you to get more. You can not have more silver cer- 
tificates. You can not have more gold certificates, because the ten- 
dency is to decrease them. You can not have more greenbacks, 
because of the pledge of the nation. You can not have more 
national bank notes under present legislation, because the period 
for ultimate redemption of the bonds grows so near. The only hope 
of meeting this demand for an increase of currency, as the statutes 
are framed to-day, is in the maintenance intact of this much- 
abused act of 1890. It gives us more of circulation. It gives us 
a most desirable circulation. It gives us the best form of money 
that we have. It is our only hope for expansion. 

A gentleman who recently spo eè on this floor announced as one of 
the reasons why this act should be repealed that under its opera- 
tion there Was à constant exodus of gold from this country. Does 
he assume that this act has aught to do with that? I remember 
that from 1819 to 1860 more than $600,000,000 of gold fled from our 
shores to other lands. Why? Because the balances of trade were 
against us; because we were a debtor nation and because we paid 
in gold, not because gold was then the only standard, but because 
commerce so elected. No Sherman act was in existence then, gen- 
tlemen; but there was a free-trade tariff; and it gave the balances 
against us and made it necessary for us to ship something that other 
nations would accept in payment, and that was gold. These bal- 
ances are against us now. 

A gentleman quoted a little while ago from the Treasury a state- 
ment to show that the balance was in our favor. Seemingly this is 
80; but that is the custom-house balance from which he read, that 
is made up from the aggregate of the invoices of incoming merchan- 
dise on the one hand and the aggregate of manifests of outgoing 
vessels on the other hand. It simply shows the custom-house trans- 
actions of this country. To that aggregate of invoices it is neces- 
sary you should add the undervaluations of the port of New York, 
estimated at from twenty-five million to forty million dollars each 
year. In addition you must add the sum that represents the cost 
of foreign travel of this country. The year before last 99,000 
cabin passengers landed at the port of New York. Ninety thou- 
sand of them were American citizens. It is estimated that each 
one of these in epee Oy og expends a thousand dollars, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $90,000,000 more which you must add to that 
balance against us. 

You must remember that the foreign commerce of this country is 
carried on in foreign bottoms—all but 12 per cent. Its cost is 
estimated at from $130,000,000 to $200,000,000. Eighty-eight per cent 
of either sum (whichever may be correct) must be added in order 
that you may find what the true balances are. Then to these sums 
yon must add interest and dividends every year paid to foreigners. 

undertake to say that in no year during the last fifty has the 
true balance, taking into account all transactions between our- 
selves and foreign nations, ever been in favor of the United States. 

This simple fact does away with the value of all illustrations 
drawn from England, from France, from Germany, for our guid- 
ance. They are creditor nations; they can have whatever money 
they choose. Al that is needed in such a country to give efficienc: 
to money is to give it the legal-tender quality. They have no bal- 
ances to settle beyond the jurisdiction of their own laws where 
the preferences of other persons must be heard. They are the dic- 
tators; and so ee can make whatever money they upise This 
is important here for the purpose of suggesting that this vast fund 
of illustration given to us for Godly example perhaps is not so val- 
uable as in the minds of some gentlemen it may seem. 

The true way for us to solve this financial question, gentlemen, is to 
compel, by wise, judicious legislation, the balances of trade to be in 
our favor. [Applause.] That will do it. I hear gentlemen who 
seem to think that this financial (iach is important above all 
others inveighing against the only means within our power to 
effectuate that which they assert they want. Let us buy less abroad; 
let us patronize less the labor fields of other lands, and more our 
own. 

Let us by judicious measures increase the merchant marine of 
this country and conduct our own foreign commerce and thus save 
more than $100,000,000 each year. Let us encourage by proper 
methods, by subsidies or bounties, the production of all the sugar 
that we need and save $130,000,000 to our own people. [Applause.] 
Let us pursue such courses and secure the industrial independence 
of America, and then all the other things that you gentlemen have 
been extolling as most desirable, and praying to God that you may 
have, will be given to you. It will not be absolutely necessary that 
you should then resort to prayer, because yon could help yourselves; 
and the Allwise One encourages and commends this self-help. 
(Laughter. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard with very great regret gentlemen on 
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this side of the House, whose opinions I have regarded as valuable, 
and whose example I wanted to follow, indulging in a line of dis- 
eussion which seems to me, for them at least, is unwise. There is 


nop that has ever lived that contains multitudes of men but 
which, in order to secure unity of action and maintain the purpose 
of the organization, does not need the coercive or cohesive influ- 


ences of party declarations. [Applause.] I want to suggest to 
3 who have much at stake, because of party lines and party 

eclarations, as well as party aspirations—I want to suggest to 
these gentlemen the impolicy of weakening the cords of cohesion 
found in the platforms that bind us together. [Applause.] I want 
it to be remembered that while it may be of interest to you just 
now to lose sight of party declarations on the money question, that 
there are coming up other questions; and you ought not, and you 
can not afford later on, to let other men exercise the same discretion 
and set at naught the declarations of the party that you are exer- 
cising in the present ease. [Applause.] 

The declarations of the Republican party in favor of the protec- 
tive system are no stronger, they are no less subject to hypercriti- 
cism, and to the ibilities of interpretation, than are the declara- 
tions with remand $0. the double standard. We believein them as a 
party in their entirety. We mean to stand by them in all their 
parts, and it appears to some of us most unwise and unseemly, where 
there may be such advantage to all, when all are observed, that men 
should take upon themselves to set aside a part that is just as dear 
to the Western heart as any in the entire declaration to be found, 
from first to last, in the platform. [Applause.] 

We are here, Mr. Speaker, asked by the President of the United 
States by voting for the repeal of the act of 1890, to cast a vote of 
want of confidence in Republican statesmanship and Republican 
methods. I will not do it. [A 23 We are asked to admit 
by a yote in this House, when all we have said in the way of proph- 
ecy is now fulfilled; when all that we said would come upon this 
country, when the Democratic party armed with the full power of 
the Government and the authority of the people has happened, and 
we are asked to say that these prophecies are not true, but are re- 
quested to declare by our action here that all of the evils that the 
country now labors under come solely from the Sherman law—from 
Republican legislation. I repeat, I will not do it. I do not believe 
it to be true, 

I may as well state now that the Democratic party has either to 
go back upon its pledges with reference to the tariff made a year 
ago or else it is going to bid farewell to the prosperity of this land. 
And I want to hold you gentlemen to that issue. You took it upon 
yourselves and I don’t propose, so far as my humble voice is con- 
cerned, to allow you by any kind of legerdemain or political trick- 
ery to get away from the issue as you presented it and the conditions 
as they are. [Applause.] 

The Republican party has taken its position on the question of 
the free coinage of silver. It has said that it was in favor of the 
use of the two metals as money and that it would pledge itself to 
maintain them at a parity that now exists. But it proposes to do 
so in a sta ike way; and I for one desire that there shall be 
no variation from that purpose. It proposes that through an inter- 
national convention an agreement is to be secured from the nations 
of the earth controlling in this matter that will fix the question 
without possibility of disturbance. How is it possible, gentlemen, 
you who have said that two standards can not exist—how is it pos- 
sible for your pet theory to be true when all the nations of the 
earth use them in commercial transactions within their borders and 

urisdiction? What becomes of your theory? Many gentlemen 

aye referred to the situation prior to 1834 and subsequent to 58 
and the experiences of those periods that gold and silver cou d 
not be kept in uniform value. 5 

They forget that at first we adopted a ratio of 15 to 1 while the 
European ratio was 15} to 1, and that when we made a change it 
was to 16 to 1. First we valued gold too highly, and then went as 
far in the other direction. We had not then attempted to secure 
this object through international agreement. That was the reason 
that there was this fluctuation once in favor of gold and once in 
favor of silver. Had other nations agreed there would have been 
no trouble. And now, in the midst of the pendency of these nego- 
tiations, while we are asking others to come to our position we are 
invited to change radically that position and assume another. Let 
us wait until after we have made every honest effort to secure bi- 
metallism by means of international agreement. I want both gold 
and silver. I want them at the parity of 16 to 1. But I do not 
want to complicate the present situation. I want the Brussels con- 
ference to have time to act. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this 
5 has shown its hostility at all times to the use of 
silver. 

When the Administration eame into power there was in the vaults 
of the Treasury two hundred and seventeen millions of gold—one 
hundred and three millions of redemption fund and one hundred 
and fourteen millions on which gold certificates had been issued. 
Ah, says one, but that gold must remain there. Why? Simply be- 
cause of the statutory direction to the Secretary of the Treasury 


to retain it; not because of the existence of a contract between 
the depositor and the Government of the United States that it 


shall remain. And, gentlemen, a resolution passed in the last hour 
of the last Congress repealing that clause of the law would have 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury two hundred 
and seventeen millions of gold for immediate use in redemptions; 
more than one-third of all the gold in the United States and more 
than one-fifteenth part of all the gold in the world. 

That same resolution might have placed in his hands more than 
300,000,000 of silver. Here was the astonishing spectacle of this 
administration coming into power with more than $500,000,000 of 
coin in its vaults, each the equivalent of the other—more coin than 
any government in this world has ever owned at one time—and yet 

leading the baby act, and crying about its inability to meet the ob- 

igations of the Government, when there was no obligation of this 
Government outstanding, save the gold certificates, that might not 
have been met with either form of that money. 

Ah, but, says the objector, if the Secretary had paid out silver we 
would at once have been placed upon a silver basis and gold would 
have gone toa premium. Who would have paid a premium for gold, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury had $217,000,000 of gold with 
which to flood the market at any moment? Men buy gold and pay 
a premium to make money. They do not pay a premium for it when 
they know that to-morrow it may be given withont price to their 
neighbor in the ordinary current payments of the Treasury. 

But the President saw fit to say that he would maintain the parity 
by the use of gold alone and by degradation of the other metal, by 
declaring in advance that silver was unfit for use and by the sole 
use of the gold. This was like the athlete who would start out to 
give strength alike to the muscles of both of his arms by tying one 
of them securely to his person. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ill the gentlemar yield for a question ? 

Mr. HEPBURN. IfI was right sure that [knew what that ques- 
tion was, and that I could answer it with great credit to myself 
and with perilous discomfiture to my friend, I would; but as Lam 
not advised as to the nature of the question I will decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I want to be courteous to my friend, and I 
will listen to the aad 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I want to ask you whether it would not be 
repudiation for this House to pass a resolution permitting the Sec- 
retary of the Treas to use for any other purpose whatever the 
gold which is in the asury for the redemption of Treasury gold 
certificates? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Undoubtedly it would not, and the question 
put by the gentleman shows me that he has never read that act. 
[Laughter and Appiano on the Republican side.] There is no sen- 
tence in it that has the semblance of a contract. All that the 
creditor can demand is dollars of gold when he presents his certifi- 
cates. His gold is not kept as a special deposit, and it is not a 
special deposit. Every dollar of gold goes into the general gold 
fund of the Treasury Department—that is, that general account. 
One man’s gold is not specially held for his payment, or for return 
tohim. He is entitled to gold dollars, but not to any particular or 
specific dollars, 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Why did not Secretary Foster apply that gold 
in such a way instead of proposing to sell bonds? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I dont know. Secretary Foster is an Ohio man 
and perhaps you know more abont him than I do. [Applause and 
Jang! ter on the S blican side.] 

. OUTHWAITE. He is an Ohio man, but he belongs in your 
class of people, your party. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I heard it suggested the other day by a friend 
of mine in whom I have great confidence generally, that while he 
did not believe the repeal of this act would result in any benefit, in 
any certain benefit, yet he proposed to vote for it; that, operating 
as a possible opiate, it might do some good. I think that is not 
wise. It is too much like putting the plaster on the well leg, it 
seemed to me, a kind of remedial effort that I did not want to fol- 
low him in. 5 

Ibelieve that this repeal ought not to be had. Ibelievethat neither 
one of the amendments providing for the free coinage of silver 
ought to be adopted. But I do not care to argue that question now. 
I want the situation of silver to remain unchanged until we know 
the result of the international conference. Certainly, at this time, 
while we are striving to secure an agreement between the nations 
upon propositions that have been made by us and have not yet 
been acted upon, I am not willing to change the status in any way 
until we know of failure; and then I am willing to do those things 
that are within the limits of judicious conduct, that will give to us 
the two metals on the best terms possible for all to perform the 
same kindly office for the commerce of this country that for more 
than a hundred years they have been able to perform. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the pending proposition to repeal 
unconditionally the 3 clause of the Sherman act is, in 
my judgment, fraught with the gavest peril to the American 
people. Nothing short of this deep-seated conviction would in- 
dee me to occupy the attention of the House, at this late stage 
in the discussion, with a brief statement of some of the reasons 
which satisfy my mind that no more vicious and unjustifiable 
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measure than this, considering the ultimate object had in view 


by those who are behind it, has been serio 
Congress within the present century. 

\/e have been told that the exceptionally heavy exportation 
of gold during the first six months of the present year is the re- 
sult of the pernicious effects of the Sherman law, and that the 
apprehension, whether well founded or not, that the Govern- 
ment will not be able to maintain its silver currency at a parity 
with gold if the Sherman law is longer kept upon our statute 
books, hs wip, oe upon us the eee crisis which has of 
late enveloped the country and yzed its business interests. 

In other words, that the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver by the Government and the issuance of coin certificates 
to the amount of the market value of that silver in payment 
thereof is driving gold out of the country, and has so shaken the 
confidence of the people in the ability of their Government to 
meet its obligations that a wild panic seized upom them for 
which the unconditional and immediate repeal of the Sherman 
law is the only panacea. 

Mr. Speiker, with the utmost respect for those who may have 
been imposed upon by these less assumptions and who have 
honestly accepted them as true, I shall endeavor to demonstrate 
from figures that are incontestible and facts that are indisputa- 
ble that there is no earthly connection between these shipments 
of gold and the much-denounced Sherman law. 

he Sherman law has now been on trial a little over three 
„and under its operations $180,000,000, in round numbers, 
ve been added to our circulating medium, every dollarof which 
is of full legal tender, and as good as any other dollar in our cur- 
rency. To be entirely accurate—for varying statements have 
been made upon this floor and elsewhere—the Government has 
coined 36,087,185 standard dollars and issued coin notes to the 
amount of $148,286,348, there being in actual circulation of these 
notes $143,774,138. 

According to a calculation made by the Director of the Mint, 
taking the depreciated value of silver bullion on the 17th day of 
this month as its true value, about which I shall 3 have 
something to say, the Government has lost on its silver purchases 
under the She man act just $33,387,108. Admitting this to be a 
fair calculation, does anybody believe that the total destruction 
of that amount of the currency of this great country could pos- 
sibly shake the confidence of any sane man in the ability of this 
Government to meet itsobligations? Doesanybody believe that 
such a loss, if real, could have had the effect of 5 pua 
abroad? A government whose income is half a billion of dollars 
a year and which gives away in charities two-fifths of thatamount 
could hardly be embarrassed by the loss of eleven millions a year 
for any number of -years f 

The Sherman bill was approved on the 14th of July, 1890, and 
the gold export movement, as everybody knows, commenced 
more than two years prior to that date. Although we lost by 
exportation 887,506. 463 in gold during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, the bulk of that amount has gone abroad since January 
1, and in the preceding year, when the Sherman law was in like 
full force, the excess of our exports over our imports of gold was 
only $495,873. If the Sherman law drove gold abroad in the fiscal 

r 189293, why did not the same cause produce like effects in 
that of 1891-92? 

But under the operation of the Bland law of 1878, denounced as 
amore vicious piece of silver legislation, and more menacing to 
the business interests of the country than even the Sherman act, 
by the very people who are now laying all of the present busi- 
ness depression at the doors of that act, and in almost the same 
breath—for they dread its restoration more than they do a con- 
tinuance of the Sherman law—the Government coined 378,166,- 
793 standard dollars, all of which, either in that form or in the 
shape of silver certificates, is practically in circulation to-day. 

Was the effect of the Bland law to drive gold out of the coun- 
try? So far from it, during the period from June 30, 1878, to 
June 30, 1890, there was imported into this country 3186,088,510 
more of gold than was exported during that period. If it be 
just to charge the Sherman bill with the gold that has been sent 
abroad since its passage, must not the Bland act be given credit 
for bringing to our shores the far larger sum? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this is logical. But again, 
for the first fifteen days of this month the importations of gold 
have exceeded the exportations to the amountof $16,250,000, and 
by the end of the month may reach $25,000,000 or more. How 
is this turn in the golden tide to beaccounted for? Shall we set 
it down to the credit of the Shermanlaw? Wearestill purchas- 


y considered by 


ing silver bullion and increasing the circulating medium by 
issuing notes against it, and the silver dollar is daily becoming 
more and more dishonest in the estimation of those who seek to 
— it, and who yet belie their words by paying a premium 

or 
I can not, in the time allotted me, Mr. Speaker, enumerate the 


causes that have led to the unusual exportation of gold during 
the first half of this year. For the purposes of my contention 
it is enough to know that the Sherman law was not one of them. 
But reasons in abundance are not far to seek, and it is not nec- 
ess ry to go back more than a few months to find them. 

I may instance the bank failures in Australia, which caused a 
rude shock throughout the financial world, when England, the 
largest holder of Am rican securities, threw large quantities of 
them upon the market, thus drawing from us gold that other- 
wise would have remained here. Austria, as all know, has re- 
cently undertaken to refund her debt and to go toa gold basis. 
To do this required a large amount of gold, and she has neces- 
sarily drawn heavily upon our supply. 

India, at the dictation of Great Britain, has been driven to 
suspend the coinage of silver on private account, and the cne- 
mies of silver have not been slow to seize upon that fact ss a 
weapon with which to beat down the market value of silverand 
to still further appreciate the value of gold. But in my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker, the McKinley bill, that iniquity of pone OEE that 
cro piece of Republican robber-legislation, which the peo- 
ple by an overwhelming majority condemned at the polls, and 
the repeal of which they then were told and believed would 
be speedily accomplished once the Democratic party wasin full 
control of the Government, isfar more responsible than all these 
causes combined for the recentebb in the golden stream as well 
as the stagnation of trade and commerce, the depression ofagri- 
aera and the want and distress that has been entailed upon 

r. 

It may be said that the McKinley bill became a law three years 
ago and that it would have earlier affected, if at all, the expor- 
tation of gold; but, Mr. Speaker, we must remember that our 
enormous exportations of breadstuffs served to postpone the da; 
when the balance of trade should be against this country, poe, | 
that we have suffered from that cause alone to the extent of $50,- 
000,000 during Loge pai year. 

I might go on almost indefinitely and regale this House with 
the forbidding sory of the many failures and suspensions that 
have inflicted inestimable loss and injury upon the legitimate 
business interests of this country, but I forbear. The Reading 
disaster, the whisky, cordage, and other trust failures have 
added immensely to the financial woes that have afflicted the 
1 and involved in the blackest ruin thousands of innocent 
victims. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it must be apparent to eve aah homer 
and dispassionate mind that the present deplorable condition of 
our monetary affairs is due to a great extent to the determined 
and persistent attempt of the money power to dictate the finan- 
cial policy of our Government. This has been most aptly de- 
scribed as the rich man’s panic. If the poopie have lost confi- 
dence and withdrawn their hard-earned savings, or such of them 
as they have been permitted to withdraw from the banks, it is 
because the banks have by their wicked attacks upon the peo- 
ple’s money created that want of confidence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these attacks have proved a veritable boom- 
erang; they have recoiled upon theirinventors. Instead of pre- 
cipitating arun upon the Treasury, they have awakened in the 
minds of the people a deep distrust in the banks themselves, 
which the sequel has unfortunately proven in many cases was 
only too well founded. Instead of driving gold toa premium, 
they have placed a premium upon all money—silver as well as 
gold—and to-day the dishonest silver dollar can not be procured, 
save at a premium, by the very men whose insatiable greed and 
unconquerable lust for money have hurled the country into the 
throes of a financial panic and involved thousands of their fellow- 
men in disaster and ruin. 

The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly, for August, exclaims 
in pitiful tones: 5 


In 1873 it was the toiler’s panic; this is the rich man's turn. 


Will the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law give the re- 
lief that even the bankers must now desire? Will aggravating 
a famine relieve hunger, as has been said upon this floor? That 
there is a scarcity of money must bs apparent to everybody, al- 
though some people even now profess not to believe it. The 
workingman who discounts his employer’s duebills in order to 
secure the cash with which to supply the daily needs of his 
family is thus taught by asad experience what before he had 
never appreciated, and the bank president, whose doors are be- 
sieged by a howling moh demanding the money which belongs 
to the ic-stricken depositors. and which they can not rescue 
from the iron safes in which it is securely locked, may never 
have, and doubtless never will, experience the terrible pangs of 
actual, biting hunger, but he at least has a realizing sense of 
what a money famine means. 

According to the last Treasury statement the total amount of 
money in circulation in the United States on the Ist of August, 
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1893, was 61,611,099,017. This amount would make the circula- 
tion per capita $24.02. As a matter of fact, it is much less; for 
when the Treasury officials speak of the money in circulation 
they mean the general stock of money less the amount held in 
the Treasury, which is, of course, misleading, and must be, ac- 
curately speaking, incorrect; for bank reserves and the contents 
of safety boxes can in no sense be said to be in circulation. France, 
the freest country upon the globe from and other mon- 
etary disturbances, has a per capita circulation 8 as 
our own, and she has a silver circulation of 8700, 000, 000, which 
she easily maintains at a parity with gold, and that, too, at a 
ratio of 15} to 1. 

The total silver currency of the United States is, in round 
numbers, $625,000,000, including standard dollars, subsidiary sil- 
ver, silver certificates, and coin notes. With twice the 8 
tion and three times the resources, commerce and trade of 
France, we are told that we can not maintain an equal amount 
of silver currency at par with gold, even at the greater ratio of 
16 to 1. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the bare statement 
of such a proposition carries with it its own refutation, and is a 
reflection upon the American people. 

It is impossible tospeak accurately, but it is withim reasonable 
bounds to say that prior to the civil war there was at least half 
as much silver in circulation here as there is to-day. We often 
bear it stated that free coinage of silver had practically ceased 
when the demonetization act of 1873 was passed, and that ouy 
$8,015,838 had up to that time been coined. Let us examine 
matter, Mr. Speaker. 

The reports of the Director of the Mint show that in addition to 
the eight million of standard dollars coined, there was coined 
from 1792 to 1853 of full legal-tender fractional silver $76,735,015. 
From 1853 to 1873 there was coined $60,361,032, which, however, 
was not of full legal-tender quality, except in small sums, since 
it had become necessary to lessen its weight in order to keep it 
at home, a process which might perhaps be applied with ad- 
vantage to our present gold coinage. 

But these sums by no means represent the silver in circula- 
tion prior to 1873. Everybody knows that previous to the late 
war Spanish milled dollars and Mexican dollars circulated 
more freely than any other money, and that the Mexican dollar 
was by law a legal tender up to 1857. It is also an indisputable 
fact that the Mexican dollar continued in general circulation up 
to and through the war, and it was received in Texas and the 
Southwestern States up to ten years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion that when we take into 
consideration the vast amount of our annual productions, our 
prodigious wealth, and the enormous volume of our interstate 
commerce, the country was better mappen, according toits then 
needs, with silver currency before 1873 than it has ever been 


since. 

With the war our stock of gold and silver vanished, and the 
act of 1873 was deliberately planned to prevent the acquisition of 
silver currency to supply the place of that lost. The uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law means that this country is to 
be hereafter on an exclusively gold basis. It means that hence- 
forth monometallism is to be the fixed policy of the United 
States, as it has long been of creditor England, unless the poo: 
ple, reduced to want and goaded to desperation by the merciless 
exactions of a moneyed aristocracy, whose greed is insatiable, 
throw off the intolerable yokeof oppression and secure through 
revolution what their representatives have denied to them. 

The total amount of money in the civilized world at present is 
placed at $3,582,605,000 in gold, $4,052,700,000 in full and limited 
tender silver, and $2,635,873,000in paper. The world’s production 
of gold in the year 1892 was $130,817,000, larger by several mil- 
lions than that of any other previous year since 1857. It is need- 
less to say that the gold of the whole world is Lg ramp 
to do the business of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
the United States, which countries now hold the bulk of it. 

They tell us that if we will only discontinue the coinage of 
silver that gold will come in to take its place. From whence, 
pray will itcome? England, Scotland, and Ireland have only 

0,000,000; less by more than fifty millions our aad supply. 
Germany, also ona gold basis, has less than we have, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which is desperately striving to adopt the single 
gold standard, 

lish that financial feat. 
argely reduce our stock. The average yearly production of 
gold for the past hundred years has been $56,339,080. There is 
no prospect of any future increase, and the larger part of what 
ee mined will be consumed in the arts and in the uses of den- 
try. 

With these facts before our eyes, Mr. Speaker, I ask again, 
can we afford to debase and to destroy the money value of the 
only metal that can supply the monetary needs of the world? 
There is none too much of both metals produced in the world, 


has only $40,000,000 of gold with which to accom- | 
Her needs have already served to 


the total production of each for the century being, gold, 
$5,623,908,000, and silver, $5,104,961,000. Mark how nearly to- 
gether the production of these two precious metals has remained, 
and that, measured in dollars, the production of gold has been 
larger than that of silver. 

Who can doubt but that silver as well as gold was created to 
supply that medium of exchange by which every other-produet 
of human exertion andindustry shall be measured? Todemone- 
tize either of these metals, which by the consent and usage of 
monkind regulate the volume of the world’s money, is to destroy 
one-half of the money now in existence; and when you blot out 
one-hulf of the money of the world you double the purchasing 

wer of the other half. To do this is to cheapen by just one- 

f the price of property and labor. This is a proposition that 
can not be successf disputed. The effect of the unholy war 
that has been waged against silver has not, as one might 
imagine, depreciated silver: it has merely appreciated gold. 
pope product of human industry and skill has shared the fate 
of silver. 

Just as silver has gone down in the scale of prices, in the same 
proportion the products of labor have been cheapened. This is 
no baseless theory, no wild figment of the imagination. In 1872, 
the year before silver was demonetized, its market value was 
greater by 3 cents an ounce than its mint value, and that year 
the average price of a bushel of wheat was $1.47. From that da; 
to the present moment silver has declined in value, and eac 
year there has been a corresponding decline in the price of wheat, 
until to-day silver is worth only 70 cents an ounce and wheat 69 
centsa bushel. When they started upon the down grade the year 
following—a year that will long be memorable in the financial 
history of America—silver was worth $1.29 an ounce and wheat 
$1.31 4 bushel. Every honest and intelligent man knows that 
this was no mere coincidence. 

But we are told that whilst thefree coinage of*silver will make 
money more plentiful it will also cheapen it. Granted; but 
cheap money does not mean dishonest money. It does mean 
higher and better prices; it does mean that the 3 ol the 
farm shall command higher prices and that the wages of the 
laborer shall be correspondingly increased. Dearmoney means 
cheap products and cheap labor. The e e e money is always 
indicative of falling prices, and the reverse is equally true. 

If you repeal unconditionally the Sherman law—and that is 
the naked proposition of Wall street—you will not only put an 
abrupt stop to all increase in the volume of gonr currency, but 
you will utterly degrade silver; you will drive it down further 
and further in value, and you may depend upon it that wheat 
and corn and tobaceo, and every other product of the farm and 
factory, will keap paos with itsdownward, and deathward march, 

This may not be the immediate effect of repeal. It will, how- 

ever, be the inevitable and certain result. e who stand here 
and declare that we will resist the perpetration of this crime 
are denounced as the advocates of flat money and a “‘dishonest 
dollar.” But the bankers, with few exceptions, in and out of 
Congress, the men who pretend to believe only in money that 
possesses intrinsic value, are demanding the passage of an act 
authorizing the issue and sale of from $150,000,000 to $300,000,- 
000 of gold bonds. 

The credit of the Government is strong enough to float its 
bonds upon the markets of the world, but not strong enough to 
maintain its silver currency at a parity with its gold currency! 
The silver in every dollar coined by the Government, we are 
told, is only worth 60 cents as measured in gold, and that there- 
fore it is “a dishonest 60-cent dollar;” but when it receives the 
stamp and impressof the Government it has behind it at least 
60 per cent of intrinsic value and only 40 percent rests upon the 
faith and credit of the Government. The bonds that we are 
asked to issue and sell for the purpose of increasing ourcurrency 
and placing us upon a gold basis will have nothing behind them 
but the bare faith of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in an honest dollar,” and I pra; 
the time may dily come when there will be none other in 
our currency. e only “dishonest dollar“ is the gold dollar. 

| Through legislation its value has been greatly 5 until 
ae 5 power of gold, as I have shown, has actually been 
ou 5; 

i favor the repeal of the Sherman law, and I shall vote to re- 
peal it by a substitute that will provide for the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. I believe that the remonetization of 
silver will make its market value equal to its present mint value, 
and that the market value of wheat and corn and labor will be 
correspondingly increased. I believe that this Government is 
strong enough and rich enough to maintain gold and silver ata 
parity at the present ratio, even as against the rest of the world. 

Great Britain, through her dependencies, produces four times 
as much gold as she does silver, whilst we produce nearly double 
as much silver as we do gold. Why, then, should England domi- 
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nate the policy of the United States as she does that of wretched 
India? Itis to her interest to cheapen silver; it is to ours to 
pocs it. Practically the only currency that India possesses 

silver. The cheaper England can purchase silver, the more 
Indian wheat she can buy, and the more cheap Indian wheat 
there is brought into competition with that produced by the 
American farmer, the more wretched will his condition become. 

I have shown from official figures that more gold than silver 
has been produced within the last hundred years, according to 
the money value of each at the present ratio between the two; in 
other words, that not more than 16 ounces of silver have been pro- 
duced for every ounce of gold produced, and if the production 
continues relatively the same, no sound reason for a change of 
ratio can be adduced. If in the future twenty times as much of 
silver as of gold should be produced through any considerable 

riod, then it will be time enough to change the ratio to 20 to 

An increase of ratio does not necessarily involve the recoin- 
age of the silver now in circulation. 

If the $346,631,016 United States notes, or greenbacks, now in 
circulation can be maintained at a par with the gue dollar, with 
only a gold reserve fund of $100,000,000 behind them, thensurely 
we need apprehend nothing for our present silyer currency. 
Besides, the repeal measure we are now considering does not 

ropose either to retire or to recoin the present silver dollar, 

t on the contrary, proposes to maintain by law its parity with 

ld. It takes more than the addition of afew grains of silver 
b: give to a silver dollar the purchasing power of a hundred 
cents. It requires the stamp and superscription of the Govern- 
ment to do that. Wecan each of usremember when the trade 
dollar, with more grains of silver init than the standard dollar, 
was worth only 85 cents. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that I wished to see the Sherman 
law repealed, and I repeat it. It was not 27 to promote free 
coinage, but to serve as a stumbling-block in its path until the 
enemies of silver the world over could rally their forces and 
strengthen the ponera hatched twenty-five years ago to 
strike down silver. I thank Heaven that no Democratin either 
House of Congress voted for it. 

It was the last seh y hee in that financial legislation of the 
Republican poe which began with the credit-sustaining act of 
1869, through which the bondholders robbed the people of $1,120,- 
000,000, and which had well-nigh bankrupted the Government 
and had brought wantand destitution into the homes of the pro- 
ducing and laboring classes, when the Democratic party came 
into power on the4th day of March. Having served the purpose 
for which it was designed, I trustit may now prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of a single gold standard. 

Those who stand with me would remove it in the interest of 
the great mass of struggling humanity; those who are on the 
other side of this question would remove it at the dictation of 
the money power and to subserve the interests of greed and 
avarice. It is not difficult to predict on which side our Repub- 
lican friends will array themselves. 

I appeal tomy Democratic associates to take the side of toil- 
ing, down-trodden, helpless humanity. The bankers can take 
care of themselves, we are told upon high authority, and I be- 
lieve it. Gold and silver have constituted the money of the 
world for six thousand years. Every national Democratic plat- 
form that I have read has declared in favor of the use of both 
metals and upon equal terms. Some gentlemen who will vote for 
unconditional repeal, and who do not wish their Democracy ques- 
tioned, pretend to find in the Chicago platform warrant for such 
course. I do not read that instrument in that way. It is idle to 
talk of holding to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard of money,” and voting to make one the only standard. 

It is worse than idle to talk of resorting again to international 
conference. Five times have we done so, and to-day we are 
vastly further from an agreement than ever before. But there 
are other gentlemen here who, though elected as Democrats, 
yet hold their own judgments in higher esteem than that of their 
party, and who have more faith in their own wisdom than in the 
aggregate wisdom of a Democratic convention. One of them 
boldly declares that he will not be bound by the glittering catch- 
words of platforms, and another has affirmed that he wrote and 
ran upon his own platform, I give them both credit for hon- 
esty and candor. 

If absolute bimetallism is ever to be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment Congress must make itso. It has the ability and power 
to do it—has it the courage and patriotism? Neglect not the o 
parioniiy now presented, I beseech you, for if you do silver 

oomed. It is the knowledge born of this fact that has encour- 

aged the despoilers of mankind to concentrate all of their power- 
ful forces in the one mighty effort which we are to-day witnessing 
within these Halls. Tighter and tighter is becoming the gras 
which the money power has laid upon the nation’s throat, pe 
year by year the power of resistance on the part of the people is 
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becoming weaker and weaker. Upon every succeeding Congress 
a stronger hold is being exerted. P of s 

In 1878 the unequal contest waged in behalf of the wealth 
5 and the wage-earners of our land was almost won, 

ut twelve years later, instead of the promised enfranchisement 
of silver, the Sherman law was thrust bodily down the unwil- 
ling throats of a long-suffering and patient people. If now the 
slight barrier which bars, to some extent at least, the way of 
greed and avarice is broken down, I tremble at the thought of 
the dire results that must inevitably follow. 

Starvation is already stalking abroad in the land, and the 
heartrending cries of countless thousands of unemployed men 
and women are hourly borne in upon us from the fields and shops 
of the West. But greed, insatiable greed, hath neither ear nor 
conscience. Desolation and ruin are impending. Despondency 
and actual want have entered many a happy home, and the dark- 
est gloom pervades many once prosperous sections of our beau- 
tiful land. 

Mr. Speaker, as I reflect upon the perils that environ us upon 
every side, and behold the re of my people, I 0 
as never before the truth of the words of that great apostle of 
Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, that banks are more dangerous 
than standing armies.” [Loud applause.) 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. S er, an opportunity was tendered me 
in the early part of this debate to address the House on the pend- 
ing bill, but. being unable to do so at the time on account of ill- 
ness Sab page from a severe cold, I avail myself of the privilege 
extended to all members by order of the House to print in the 
RECORD the remarks I would have made. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that they will change the 
opinion of any member of this body on the important subject 
now under discussion, but I feel that it is a duty I owe to those 
whom I have the honor to represent, as weli as to myself, to 
place my views before the country. 

By the act of February 12, 1873, silver was demonetized. I 
deem it unnecessary to recur to the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the passage of that most infamous act. President 
Grant and Speaker Blaine afterwards declared that they did not 
know, when they signed the bill, that it contained provisions 
which demonetized silver. 

It seems that months had elapsed, even before many members 
of Congress knew what had been done. As soon as it became 
generally known thatsilver had been demonetized and half of the 
metallic currency had been destroyed, the voice of the people 
especially of the laboring and producing elusse came in thunder 
tones from avery sot of the country demanding the restoration 
of silver. Members of Congress, of both of the great political 
parties, were elected, pledged to the restoration of silver as a 
money metal. 

In obedience to that demand, seventeen years ago the battle 
was begun in this Hall by the Démocratic representatives of the 

eople against the gold combination of this country and Europe. 

he battle raged fierce and bitter until it culminated in what is 
8 known as the Blund-Allison compromise act of 1878, 

y which not less than two nor more than four millions of silver 
dollars should be coined per month. Under that act about $425,- 
000,000 have been placed in circulation and are nowin the hands 
of the people, either in the form of silver dollars or silver cer- 
tificates. 

During that great contest that eloquent and distinguished 
statesman who now holds the portfolio of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Carlisle, in referring to the ruin and disaster which 
would follow the permanent destruction of silver as a money 
metal, said: 

I know the world's stock pe premna metals is none too large, and I see no 
reason to 7 that it lever becomeso, Mankind will be fortunate, 
indeed, if the annual 3 of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with 
the annual incrense of population, commerce, and industry. 

According to my view on the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in 2 todestroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
C on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly, at the same mo- 
ment would not produce hing like the prolonged distress and 5 
zation of society that must inevitably result from the permanent a 
tion of one-half of the metallic money in the world. 


This eloquent and forceful language only voiced the unspoken 
sentiment of the producing and laboring clases. While they ap- 
proved of the compromise made, they were aware that it gave 
them only tial relief. They were not fully satisfied with re- 
sults, and therefore ur; their representitives to renew the 


fight and never cease the struggle until the citadel of the ene- 

mies of silver should be storm: 

ver placed on an equality. 
Unfortunately, however, for the country and silver, the great 


and captured and gold and sil- 
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contest at the polls in 1888 resulted in the temporary defeat of 
the friends of silver and the placing of all the branches of the 
Government in the hands of the Republican party—the part 
that demonetized silver in 1873, passed the Sherman actof 1890, 
and will now vote tostrangle its offspring. 

The act of 1890 repealed the Bland-Allison act of 1878, and 

rovided that the Secretary of the Treasury should purchase 

500,000 ounces of silver at the market price, in payment of 
which he is required to issue Treasury coin notes, which notes 
may be redeemed in either gold or silver, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Something more than $146,000,- 
000 of these Treasury notes have been issued and put in cireula- 
tion. 

I have now given a very brief statement of the silver legisla- 
tion since 1873. 

The President has thought proper to call us together in ex- 
traordinary session and has asked us in his message to repeal 
the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law, attributing, as 
I understand the message, the distrust and fear existing in bank- 
ing and commercial circles as well as the money stringency to 
the Sherman act. 

With due deference to the President, it seems to me to be our 
duty, as well as his, to ascertain the true cause or causes which 
have led us to the impending financial crisis, and to discover the 

roper remedy to be applied to remove the causes, restore con- 
dence, and reéstablish a healthy condition ef business and 
trade. 

We see from the papers that the same financial troubles that 
exist here exist in England and in all the European states, as 
well as in India and other Eastern countries. Certainly the 
Sherman law can not be so far-reaching in its effects as to produce 
these results. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we have had in circulation for more than 
fifteen years $346,000,000 of Treasury notes, usually called green- 
backs, based on $100,000,000 of gold deposit, and for nearly the 
same time $330,000, of silver certificates, based on silver 
deposits. These currencies have not produced a ic! How, 
then, can it be possible for the issuance, during the past three 
years, of $146,000,000 of Treasury coin notes, based on silver pur- 
chases and redeemable in either gold or silver, at the pleasure 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to create a panic, disturb busi- 
ness relations, and produce a stringency or scarcity of coinage? 

This proposition seems to me to be so illogical as to be un- 
worthy of serious consideration. The amount of coin Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman act is so insignificant when 
compared with the whole amount of money in and outside of the 
Treasury that it seems almost absurd that anyone would ascribe 
the present financial depression and money stringency to such 
a cause. 

If these notes were to be called in and canceled, thus reduc- 
ing the volume of money in circulation, I can see very well why 
the banks might complain of hard times and the scarcity of 
money; but when they go to swell the volume of currency and 
add to the amount of the circulation, to say that they produce a 
scarcity is equivalent to saying that one added to five makes 
four. 

But we are told by some poa bugs that it is not because of the 
$4,000,000 which are monthly added to our circulation under the 
Sherman law, that has produced the scare and uneasiness which 
have caused the depression and influenced depositors to with- 
draw their deposits from the banks and put the money in hidin 
places, but because if the Sherman act is not re edit wil 
eventually lead to the free coinage of silver and the establish- 
ment of silver as the standard of value. This sort of argument 
Mr. Speaker, exposes the whole secret. Itis afightfor gold and 
against silver. 

But it will be remembered that such was not the declared pur- 
pe of those who favored and supported the Sherman bill when 

t passed this House in 1890. We knew then that its supporters 
did not intend to advance the cause of silver, but to destroy it. 
It is wellknown that it was a ‘cowardly makeshift” resorted to 
to prevent the passage of a free coinage bill, 

early every Democratic member of 5 voted against 
that bill. They charged then the friends of that measure with 
the deliberate purpose and intention of destroying silver and 
reventing its future coinage,” for, by the terms of the bill, the 
urther coinage of silver after July 1, 1891, was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, who was known to be 
hostile to that metal. 

The truth of the charges then made against the supporters of 
the Sherman bill are being verified today. They have turned 
against their own vied gay | and are holding it up to the world 
as a great monstrosity, and charging it with all the woes and 
evils which now threaten the business of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not intend to defend this child of the 
opponents of silver, I do not believe that it is in anywise respon- 


es for the fear and distrust now existing in commercial 
circies. 

I voted against that bill because it repealed the only silver- 
coinage act on our statute books. I voted against it because I 
thought it would delay the passage of a free-coinage bill and be- 
cause I thought it would eventually result in contracting our 
currency by eih arn silver, which is the basis of one-half of 
our currency, which is now sought to be done. 

Iam aware that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 
will not affect the silver already coined or the Treasury notes 
issued under this law, but it will stop the coinage of any more 
silver in future and the issuance of any more Tre isury notes bised 
on silver. The question then arises, how can the Government 
increase the supply of currency to meet the rapidly increesi: 
business and commerce of the country? If this law be uncondi- 
tionally repealed, there are left only two ways by which the 
supply of statis can be increased—one is by the 88 
p uct of the gold mines and the other is by issuing and sell- 

g bonds—unless we repeal the tax on State banks and look to 
the States to supply the demand. 

The Director of the Mint shows, in his last report, that the 
n of this country for the calendar yor 1892 was only 
33,000,000—$175,000 less than for the year 1891. That durin 
that year 816,600, 000 were used in the industrial arts, by jewel- 
ers, dentists, and plate-makers. Thus it will bè seen that we 
can not rely on the output of the mines to supply the increasing 
demand for money after deducting the amount consumed in the 
arts. It follows, then, as a matter of course, that the Govern- 
ment must issue and sell bonds to get money to meet the demands 

of 8 

Now, I think I have arrived at a point from which the depres- 
sion and distrust in business circles may be explained. The 
Sherman law has evidently had nothing more todo with present 
conditions than the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

From a careful study of the subject I firmly believe that 
there exists a conspiracy, entered into by the money powers of 
this country and Europe, to destroy silver as money and force 
an issue of interest-bearing bonds; and to this end they have 
created doubt and fear in the minds of the people in almost ever: 
part of the country as to results which will follow the refus: 
of Congress to repeal the Sherman law and destroy silver as 
money. 

In support of this opinion, I desire to refer to the fact that 
boards of trade, banking houses, and wholesale merchants of New 
York and other great cities have flooded every part of the 
country with their printed and typewritten letters, inveighing 
in bitter terms against said act, and predicting dire calamities to 
the business interests of the country if said act is not uncondi- 
tionally repealed. 

I do not think that I would exaggerate to say that I have re- 
ceived five hundred letters, sent out alone by one firm of dry 
goods merchants of the city of New York, and which were sent 
to me by constituents, who felt alarmed at the representations 
msde therein of a threatened crisis if the Sherman law was not 
unconditionally repealed. ‘These letters, which are merely du- 
1 appeal to the party addressed to use his influence with 

is Senators and Representatives to immediately vote for the 
repeal of the law, and indirectly suggest that the proper solu- 
tion of the matter is to issue bonds, payable in gold, with which 
to piy gold from abroad. 

It is a fact which no one can deny, that these letters which 
have filled the mails and flooded the country for the past four 
months have created distrust and fear among the people, as well 
asretail dealers and country bankers. Many of these people have 
not had the facilities for, or the time to study the questions in- 
volved, and consequently they became alarmed and began to hoard 
their money, when in truth there was no cause for fear. If the: 
would have reflected for a moment they would have 8 
that these representations were made for selfish motives to make 
money by destroying silver, thus increasing the value of their 
gold. It is notsurprising, however, that distrust should exist in 
the panny and that depositors in banks should withdraw their 
money an hoard it, when the daily mails informed them thata 
crisis was impending. 

The way I interpret the signs of the times is, New York un- 
dertook to scare the people and force them to demand of their 
representatives in Congress the repeal of the Sherman law and 
the demonetization of silver. They have succeeded in scarin, 
the people, who in self-defense have raided the banks and rate | 
them to pay a premium for cash, whether of silver or gold or 
of greenbacks. My sympathy is with the depositors, but I do 
not have the slightest sympathy with the banks in this fight. 
They have brought it on themselves. They ‘‘sowed the wind, 
and have reaped (and are reaping) the whirlwind.” 

My opinion is they did not expect to force a crisis, but they 
gave the people such a fright they could not stay the tide that 
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set in against them. I hold them responsible for the existing 
condition of things, believing they brought it about for no other 
resson then to secure the demonetization of silver and the issu- 


ance of gold bonds. 

We are told by the friends of gold that a volume of cur- 
rency is not peers | todo the business of the country—that 
over 90 per cent of all the business is done on the credit system 
by checks and drafts. This may be so, and in commercial cir- 

it is a convenient method of transacting business, but when 
confidence is broken down, when the country becomes panic- 
stricken, as it is to-day, the check system is a failure. 

- It requires a visible circulating medium, actual cash to meet 
the demands of the times. Messrs. Chisholm & Co., bankers 
and brokers, Broadway, New York, in their circular letter of 
August 14, say there is a currency famine in that city, that the 
silver dollar is at a premium. So, we see it is performing its 
functions as money in that great city where it is despised, and 
if the NS crisis be averted it will, in my opinion, be due 
to the silver dollar and the currency based on it. 

The Government must preserve a larger volume of currency 
to meet such an emergency as exists to-day and prevent a com- 
bination of bankers and bondholders from bringing ruin and dis- 
33238 the country by the destruction of silver as attempted 
by bill. 7 

I contend that the only way a reliable and stable currency can 
be established and maintained is to reénact in substance the 
coinage laws which were in force before the demonetization of 
silver in 1873, and provide that the holders of either coin may 
deposit the same and inlieu thereof receive Treasury coin notes, 
such as are now issued under the Sherman law, and makeitcom- 
pulsory on the Secretary of the Treasury, when such notes are 
presented for redemption to pay the same out of that coin, 
whether silver or gold, which may be in excess of the other at 
the time the notes may be presented. — 

By the enactment of such a law as I have outlined a parity of 
the two metals would necessarily be preserved, as the holder of 
the notes could not dictate the coin in which they would be re- 
deemed and, therefore, these semiannual raids on the Treasury 
to secure gold would be stopped. 

Mr. St. John, president of the Mercantile National Bank, of 
New York, gave the proper solution of the trouble when he said: 

If the United States will provide itself a monetary system it will be found 

there are inducements enough for the outside world to trade with usto 
make our system satisfactory to all concerned. 

To talk of money universally recognized by all civilized 
countries” is a solecism and utterly meaningless. 

Everybody knows that gold and silver paas as well as paper 
currency, are money, in the proper meaning of that word, onl 
in the country where the coins are stamped or the paper issued. 
The coins of no civilized or uncivilized country are money out- 
side of the limits of their own country. They may have value, 
but it is merely a commodity value like that of wheat or cotton. 

I think that the time has come when Congress should legis- 
late for the people of our own country and not for the outside 
world. ; 

Twice in our history we have declared and maintained our in- 
1 of Great Britain, but it seems, after all, that we are 
to e the slaves of the gold jugglers of London; and what 


is most surpr to me is mocratic statesmen will rise 
on the floor of House andendeavor to maintain the financial 
supremacy of land, the greatest creditor nation on earth 


and into whose coffers more than $500,000,000 annually flow from 
other nations which are her debtors. 

England. Germany, and France, as well as all other nations of 
the world, have established their own financial systems. The 
regulate, by law, the coinage of the metals and their value, an 
the issuance of paper currency to suit themselves. They do not 
consult each other or the people of any other nation. Then, 
why should we, who claim to be the freest, the test, and 
most enlightened people of earth, shape our financial system to 

the kingly governments of Europe, and thereby pau- 
perize the masses of our people? 

France, which oceupies a territory less in extent than the 
State which I in part represent, in the face of all the gold 
nations of Europe main her 8700, 000, 000 of silver at the 
ratio of 15+ to 1. With a population nearly double that of 
Frence, with natural advantages and resources infinitely supe- 
rior, why we cannot maintain a silver circulation, or currency 
based on silver, equal to that of France is incomprehensible to 
me. especially so when our ratio is 16 to 1. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report for the calendar year 


1890, shows that the total amount of silver coin of the world, out- 
side of the United States, is in round numbers $3,340,000,000, 
the whole amount of this silver was brought to this country and 
coined into dollars at the existing ratio it would be less than 
$50 per capita, estimating our population to be 70,000, 000. 


_ But, Mr. Speaker, I do not see how anyone can honeniy be- 
lieve that any considerable amount of foreign silver would be 
imported into this country. Certainly France would not part 
with her $700,000,000, which is on a parity with gold at 153 to I, 
and coin it at our mints at 16 to 1, or at a higher ratio. Nor 
would India and other Eastern countries bring their $2,000,C00,000 
of silver to this country to be coined ata greater ratio than their 
own, which is 15 to 1. 

This war on silver does not spring from a belief that such 
would be the case, and no one knows it better than the bankers 
themselves. 

The simple, plain truth is, that within the next fourteen years 
all the Government bonds will have matured, and will be paid 
off and canceled unless some provision be made for fetunding 
them, or for the issue of new bonds. When the bonds, which are 
deposited in the Treasury to secure the national-bank notes, 
mature and are paid off and canceled, the banks go with them, 
as their life depends on the length of time the bonds run. Their 
jgut against silver is not because they fear the free coinage of 

ver will produce a redundancy of currency, but because it will 
render unnecessary the further issuance of 1 ; 

Thisfight by the banks againstsilver means a fight against tho 
people, a fight for more bonds, a fight for their own existence, 
a fight for dear life, for they know that their death is inevitable 
within fourteen years unless new life is given them by the issu- 
ance of more bonds. They denounce Treasury notes which are 
based on the credit and good faith of the Government and also 
on gold and silver, yet they demand bonds, bearing interest, 
which rest solely on the g faith of the Government. 

Py. this nefarious scheme they tax the people to pay interest 
on the bonds, and charge them usurious interest ona loan of 
their notes. 

The gold bugs and bankers on the other hand charge the 
friends of free coinage with a desire to force upon the country a 
dishonest dollar, a 70-cent dollar. This charge isnot only mis- 
leading, but absolutely false, as I will show. The coined silver 
dollar will purchase to-day in any part of the United States as 
much as the gold dollar. It commands as high a premium in 
the marketsas ‘emo and is as earnestly sought after by all classes. 
But they say silver bullion has declined in all the markets of the 
world, and it is now only worth 70 cents as compared with gold. 
This is true; but any one capable of reasoning from cause to 
effect readily understands why this is so. 

The money pomers which have dominated and controlled the 
financial legislation of Europe and, for the past thirty years, of 
this country have resorted to all known methods to de and 
destroy silver as a money metal. They have been, year by year, 
strengthening their forces, and if they gain the great battle now 
being fought they will have accomplished their purpose, and 
silver will go still lower for a time. 

It is remarkable, almost phenomenal, that silver has main- 
tained itself as well as it has against the combined gold powers 
of this country and Europe. e only explanation is that sil- 
ver is the money of the ple. They want it, they demand it, 
and will never cease to fight for it until their victorious banner 
floats aloft from the national Capitol. 

The reason that silver bullion has depreciated in value is be- 
cause the poe use to which it has heretofore been applied 
has been destroyed. 

Gold is used in the fine arts and for coining money free. When 
silver was thus used it was at a premium above gold, but since 
unfriendly legislation has denied it mintage, and thus destroyed 
its principal use, it has necessarily depreciated, as there is no 

for it except in the arts; but if the Bland substitute to 
the bill now pending should become a law, that very moment 
silver at 16 to 1 would be sann to gold. 

The value of everything depends on the use to which it is ap- 
plied. This was illustrated by the eloquent and distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], whose speech is 
not yet published, who said if it were possible for the Govern- 
ment to close all the wheat mills of the country and prevent the 
further grinding of wheat into flour its principal use would be 
destroyed, and therefore of no value except for forage. 

When the gola bugs talk of the intrinsic value of gold as a 
fixed, inflexible, eable value, they tall of a myth or 
something that never existed, and never will, as a fact. 

There can not be an intrinsic or inherent value in anything 
independent of its use. Corn, cotton, wheat, and bacon have 
intrinsic exchangeable values as well as gold and silver; but the 
value of each depends on the demand for its use. All values 
are comparative and must necessarily be so. 

When the wheat and cotton crops areshort and insufficient to 
supply the demand, their relative value to gold is increased; 
but when these crops are superabundant and the supply greater 
than the demand, their relative value to gold is diminished. 
So, therefore, the value of gold, intrinsic and otherwise, depends 
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on the amount it will buy, or its purchasing power. Suppose 
that Congress and the other nations of Europe shauld destroy 

old as a money metal and prevent its future mintage, as 
they are trying to do with silver; every one knows that it would 
immediately decline in value, as its purchasing power would be 
destroyed. It would cease to be a medium of exchange, and 
consequently its value would depend on the demand for its use 
in the arts. 

It scems to me to be impertinent and in bad taste for bankers 
and gold-holders, who have secured the debasement of silver by 
questionable methods, to now come before Co: ss and the 
country and assert that, because silver bullion is below gold bul- 
lion, we should not coin it at the existing ratio, because it 
would be a dishonest dollar. Let us pause a moment and . 
on which side of this question stands the dishonest dollar. as 
it honest to destroy the silver dollar in 1873, when it was ata 
premium of 3 per cent above gold? 

After the money quality of silver was destroyed, was it honest 
for the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN, to receive 
$80,000,000 gold deposit for silver certificates? 

Was it honest treatment of silver, after this question had been 
settled at the polls by the people who elected Representatives 
from both of the great political parties pledged to the restora- 
tion of silver, for an unfriendly President and Senate to force an 
unsatisfactory compromise limiting its coinage, as was done in 
1878? 

After its coinage was suspended by the act of 1890, is it hon- 
est to contend that the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar be- 
cause its bullion value is less than that of gold? 

Treat silveras gold and it will be its companion and its equal. 
Take one of your horses, abuse him, maltreat him, turn him out 
on the commons to gather his food, will he be as useful, as serv- 
iceable, and as salable as his well-fed companion whom you pro- 
tect from cold, hunger, and want? 

The fact is, the silver dollar is the only honest dollar this coun- 
try ever had, and I may go further and say that the bullion value 
of the silver. dollar, though beset with enemies on every hand, 
is still an honest dollar. This statement, I know, will not be 
accepted by the gold bullionaires, but I will establish its truth 
by incontrovertible evidence. Lappeal to the farmers, the pro- 
ducing classes in every part of the country, to bear witness to 
the fact, thatthe bullion value of a silver dollar will buy as much 
or more of the products of the farm than it ever did before. 

By anexamination of the following table, compiled from the 
official reports by the Bureau of Statistics and the Directors of 
the Mint. the truth of my proposition will be shown. 

I used this table and substantially the same argument I now 
make ina speech I delivered in March 23,1892. Ihave 
added tothe table then used the bullion value of the silver 
dollar for the years named. 

Anyone doubting the correctness of the table can find its veri- 
fication by referring to page 8, Bureau of Statistics, Foreign 
Commerce, for the year 1891, and Director of Mint Report on 
Production of Metals for 1890, page 223, and for 1892, page 30. 


In the home markets. 


value | Silver 
Year. Cotton Corn | Wheat silver per fine 
per ounce. 

bushel. dollar. 


pound. | bushel. 


Cents. Cents. 
19.3 70 $1.47 #1. 03 $1.32 
18.8 62 1.31 1.00 1.29 
15.4 72 1.43 -98 1.27 
15.0 8 1.12 - 96 1.24 
12.9 67 1.24 -89 1.15 
11.8 54 1.17 2 1.20 
11.1 56 1.34 -89 1.15 
9.9 47 1.07 -86 1.12 
11.5 5⁴ 1.25 -88 1.14 
11.4 5⁵ 1.11 8 1.13 
11.4 67 1.19 87 1. 13 
10.8 68 1.13 -85 1.11 
10.5 61 1.07 -86 1.11 
10.6 54 -86 -82 1.06 
9.9 50 -87 +76 -9 
9.5 48 -89 -% 87 
9.8 5⁵ -85 2 -93 
9.9 47 -90 2 93 
10.2 49 -83 . 80 1.04 
6.0 41 8 ae -90 


»The coinage value of an ounce of pure silver is $1.29. 


As silver depreciated in value a corresponding decrease in the 
value of farm products followed, as shown by the above table. 

It will be further seen from the above table that in 1873 the 
value of the bullion in a silver dollar was of the value of $1. It 
was then on a parity with gold. Cotton was then worth over 18 
cents a pound. Therefore the bullion value of a silver dollar 


would buy 54 pounds of cotton, about 13 bushels of corn, and 
about two-thirds of 1 bushel of Wheat. 

In 1880 the bullion value of a silver dollar had dropped down 
to 88 cents; still it bought as much or more of the products of 
the farm than in 1873. It bought about 74 pounds of cotton, 14 
bushels of corn, and a fraction over two-thirds of a bushel of 
wheat. The bullion in the silver dollar again went down. In 
1885 it was 82 cents. It bought, however, nearly 8 pounds of 
cotton, 14 bushels of corn, and 1 bushel of wheat, lacking 4 cents. 
The bullion value continued to drop and with it all farm prod- 
ucts. The bullion value of the silver dollar in 1891 was 76 cents. 
Still, at this value, it bought 12} pounds of cotton, nearly 2 
bushels of corn, and nearly 1 bushel of wheat. 

By a simple calculation it can be seen that during all the years 
from 1872 to 1892, as the bullion value of silver as compared 
with gold declined, the farm products also declined in nearly 
the same proportion. This shows thatsilver isa better measure 
of value of the product of labor than gold. In other words, it 
isan honest dollar. It is gold that is the dishonest dollar, as by 
corrupt legislation it has been made to buy more of the product 
of labor than it did when it was ona parity with silver, to which 
free coinage would again bring it. It is just as accurate to call the 

old dollar a 155- cent dollar as to call the silver dollar a 70-cent 

ollars. As before stated, all values are comparative. 

The relative value of silverand farm products have been nearly 
uniform. It is notsilver that has depreciated, but it is gold that 
has appreciated. To repeal the Sherman law without restorin, 
the coinage of silver establishes the single gold standard, whic 
means to still further reduce the value of silver and the products 
of the farms, the shops, and the mines. 

Heretofore Democratic orators have justly and 3 
nounced the high protective tariff laws, especially the McKinley 
law, as legal robbery, because they taxed the great masses for 
the benefit of the few. Is it any less robbery to strike down half 
the money of the people, and thereby enable the gold-holder to 
purchase the products of iabor at half their value? 

How the representatives of honest laboring people can vote to 
do this is not plain to me. Nor is it plain to me how Democrats 
and Republicans can stand on the declarationsof principles con- 
tained in their respective platforms, as both declared for bimet- 
allism, and vote to do this. 

The Democratic party is by its declaration of principles com- 
mitted to bimetallism. It declared in its platform of 1880 that 
it was in favor of “honest money, consisting of gold and silver, 
and paper convertible into coin on demand.” 

The Democratic platform of 1884, on which Mr. Cleveland was 
elected, as well as a Democratic House, declared that— 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Consti- 
tution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

In 1888, when the Democratic platform, made no specific ref- 
erence to money, but only reaffirmed the previous platform, the 
party was defeated. 

In 1892, when the party boldly spoke out in favor of the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, the 
party was again successful. Here is what the platform says. 
After denouncing the Sherman law and demanding its repeal, it 
says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal or charge for tage, but the dollar unit of coinage of 
Fane Sith e oro na e 
as shall insure the maintenance of the ty of the two metals, and the 
agua power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment 
of debts; and we demand that all — ea currency shall be kept at with 
and redeemable in such coin. We t upon this policy as y neces- 
sary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

I repeat, therefore, that the Democratic party is committed 
to the free use of both gold and silver. It is as well known now 
as it was fifteen years ago, or as it will be known fifteen years 
hence, that we can never secure bimetallism as long as we allow 
Europe to dictate our financial policy. If we expect an inter- 
national agreement” to be tendered to us on a golden plate we 
will be mistaken. 

We must force Europe to respect our financial system, as it is 
dependent on us, to a great extent, for the material for bread 
and clothing. Whenever we establish a sensible financial sys- 
tem based on bimetallism and will cease to make war on silver we 
will have all the“ safe goods” necessary to maintain the parity 
of the metals. Wenever hear any talk of an international agree- 
ment to restore a parity of the metals until an effort is made to 
remonetize silver, but the momentsuch an effort is made ahowl 
is raised about an international adjustment. r 

Our domestic commerce is about fifteen times as great as our 
foreign commerce. Why, then, do we permit one-fifteenth of the 
business of the country to control the whole and dictate what 
shall be our medium of exchange? 
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If the Bland substitute be voted down, and the Wilson bill to 


repeal the Sherman law be ,{ see nothing but ruin and 
bankruptcy for the people of the South and West. Wewill be 
left in the hands of merciless bankers and gold holders. 

While I do not now intend to van pes any opinion in regard to 
the establishment of State banks, I think the 10 per cent tax on 
such banks should be repealed, and the question left to the peo- 
ple of the States to determine what they will do. 

The States are sovereign, and Congress has no constitutional 
power by taxation to prevent the States from supplying their 
people with a medium of exchange when Congress fails to do so. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
ABBOTT, until Monday next, on account of sickness. 


CHANGE OF HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the session to-morrow morning may commence at 10 o’clock, in- 
stead of 11. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow morning the session may commence 
at 10 o'clock, instead of 11. The Chair will state that the ponie 
man from Pennsylvania pe CHARLES W. STONE] is willing to 
occupy the floor, beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning. So 
that, if there be no objection, the session in the morning will be- 
gin at 10 o'clock. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, it is suggested by some gentle- 
men on my left that during the remainder of the week the ses- 
sions had better commence at 10 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the session, then, 
for the remainder of the week will begin at 10o’clock. [Aftera 
pause.] The Chair hears none, It being nearly the hour for 
recess, without objection, the Chair will now declare the House 
in recess until 8 o’clock this evening, the evening session to be 
devoted to debate on the pending bill only, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will discharge the duties of 
the Chair. 

Accordingly the House (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) was 
declared in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session (Mr. RICHARDSON of ‘Tennessee in the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore). : 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other 5 oses.” 

Mr. ELLIS, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, There appears to be no 
conflict of opinion that some pernicions influence isseriously affect- 
ing the business and financial interests of the country. It is 
equally agreed that this malady, whatever it may be, has spread 
to almost every community and threatens, unless speedily arrested, 
to culminate in the bankruptcy and ruin of many enterprises and 
industries upon which the country largely depends for prosperity. 
If we were to look abroad we would discover, I think, conditions 
quite similar to those which affect our own domestic affairs. But 
it is with reference to our own interests, and with aview of arrest- 
ing evils that pervail at home, as far as that may be done by mere 
legislative enactment, that this body has been convened in extraor- 
dinary seasion. 

The good temper which has prevailed throughout this discussion 

ustifies the belief that this body, without reference to political 

ias, is in a frame of mind to deal with the question submitted to 
it in the manner best calculated to relieve not only the business 
interests of the country from what appears to be a perilous situa- 
tion, but in a manner that will be best calculated to benefit all 
classes and to benefit them all alike. 

Although entertaining strong convictions and fixed opinions of 
my own, I do not hesitate to say that I am both willing and anx- 
ious to concede much of my own individual judgment in order to 
meet in a spirit of fair and just compromise the views and opinions 
of those who may differ from me as to what the true financi geu 
of the United States should be. Iam all the more willing to do this 
that the purpose for which this body was assembled may be accom- 
pianon; and that whatever relief is to result from our action may 

promptly granted. 

It is assumed by the advocates of the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from West Yogini [Mr. Witson], the object of which isto 
repeal the purchase clause of the so-called Sherman act, that our 
present financial stringency and business depression is due exclu- 
sively to the operation of that law, While I do not concur in that 
view, but dissent from it in the most unqualified manner, and while 
I find no trouble in believing that the Sherman law has had very 
little to do with bringing about the situation from which we desire 


continued use of silver is adopted in its stead. 
Believing silver, equally with gold should be treated as a mone 
of ultimate pa; 


ent—a legal tender for every debt, publie and pri- 
vate, and t gold and silver ought to be pe at the present 
ratio of 16 to 1, to agree with those who do not 
share that opinion, on some other ratio—on any ratio that will 
make and keep the silver dollar as good as the gold dollar. But 
while being willing to make the concessions already indicated, I 
may state here and now with all the 5 I possess that I can 
not, under any state of case, support the pending measure, unless 
some amendment authorizing the future coinage of silver is now 
engrafted upon that bill. 

The bill before us and which will into the cy np og history 
of the country as the Wilson bill, while it looks on its face as inno- 
cent and as genuine as its author, will be far more reaching in its 
consequences, ifit succeed, than might at first blush be supposed. 
Its passage means more than the simple repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act. If that were allit meant, and if that 
were the only effect it would have on the financial affairs of the 
country, its passage would not be calculated to provoke serious 
opposition in any quarter. But that is not what it means. It means 
to strike ont bimetallism; it means an outright abandonment of 
the double standard, a system to which the Government has adhered 
for a céntury; a system which has the sanction of many centuries. 

When the Wilson bill becomes a law this Government will be on 
a single gold basis; we will as effectively and as completely have 
demonetized silver as England did more than fifty years ago, and 
as Germany did twenty years ago. No such proposition as that can 
have my support or sanction, and whileit isno part of my purpose 
to question the motives or challenge the good faith of others, I can not 
refrain from expressing the belief that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] was entirely accurate the other day when he said, in his 
speech, that the members of this House who voted for any proposition 
having for its purpose the demonetization of silver, especially those 
representing agricultural districts in the South and West, would 
have abundant leisure to study the financial question at home after 
their present commissions had expired. If the object of the pend- 
ing measure is not to change our system from a bimetallic to that of 
a monometallic system and to discontinue the future use of silver 
as a coin of ultimate payment, what valid reason exists why some 
suitable provision for the future coinage and use of silver should 
not be inserted into the bill; why should the bill not be perfected 
so as to settle once and for all the financial question, at least so far 
as we are concerned. 

The Sherman law repealed the Bland act, or so much of it as re- 
quired the monthly purchase and coinage of not less than $2.000,000 
or more than $4,000,000 of silver per month. If we are going now to 
repeal the only iaw which provides for the use of silverin any form, 
ought we not, at the same time, to provide ef Sep tr ga legislation 
for its future coinage if the use of silver is to be further continued? 
With those who criticise the Sherman law I have no controversy; I 
was among the number who voted againstits passage; but bad as I 
believe that law to be, vicious in principle, as I am quite sure it is, 
it is the last fragment left of bimetallism in this country, or more 
properly s ing, it is the last obstruction that stands in the way 
of those who are bent upon the destruction of silver and the estab- 
lishment of a single standard of gold. 

Under the present law we have been able to add something like 
$4,000,000 monthly to our volume of currency, and while bimetal- 
lists are in no manner responsible for the presence of the Sherman 
law on our statute book, they can not afford, in order to get rid of 
it, to vote for a bill that demonetizes silver and establishes a single 
standard of gold, as the presny bill proposes to do. But we are 
invited to support this bill and to trust to the future for such silver 
legislation as may be proper and necessary. This is advice which 
no prudent man, who conscientiously believes that this conntry 
needs all the goia and silver it has or can get as its circulating 
medium, would be likely to heed. 


When the bill under consideration becomes a law, if it ever does, 
the last hope of bimetallism for many years to come in this coun- 
try will be gone, and we had as well understand and appreciate 
that fact now; and those professing to be the friends of bimetallism 
who vote for this measure, much as they may dislike to do so, must 
assume the responsibility of having demonetized silver and of plac- 
ing our monetary system in line with England and Germany, whose 
systems are a single standard of gold. For no man who reads this 
bill can doubt, for a moment, what its effect on silver will be; in 
fact it seems to have been conceded throughont this discussion that 
the purpose of the bill is to discontinue the further coinage and use 
of silver as a standard money of the country. 

Though believing that this country is amply able to maintain 
the two metals on a parity at the present ratio of 16 to 1, and 
while believing that the best interests of all classes of people de- 
mand the adoption of that policy if it shall be insisted that ratio 
can not be maintained, I am ready, as already observed, to agree 
upon some other ratio which would ‘‘insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all 
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times in the markets and in payment of debts.“ Bat if all propo- 
sitions to agree upon a fair and 12 ratio are rejected by the advo- 
cates of the pending measure and all efforts of compromise refused, 
I am unable to perceive how the friends of bimetallism can do other- 
wise than conclude that the fixed purpose of those who oppose the 
use of silver as a legal-tender money is to cast it out as a base metal 
no longer worthy of a place in our cial system. Believing such 
to be the object of the bill, convinced that its passage would ac- 
complish the results I have indicated, it can never become a law 
with my sanction nor by my vote. 

Thad supposed, Mr. Speaker, when my colleague [Governor Mc- 
CreaRY] arose to address the House the other day that he would ad- 
here to the position he had uniformly oceupied here and elsewhere. 
1 had always regarded him not only a friend of the eee of silver, 
but one of the ablest defenders of the bimetallic standard; and you 
may imagine my surprise, Mr Speaker, when my colleague declared 
that he had so far lost faith in the doctrine of bimetallism that he 
was unwilling to vote for the further coinage of silver. A 

Mr. McCREARY, of Kentucky. Will my friend allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I do, of course. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken in 
saying that I have lost faith in bimetallism or changed the position 
that I had taken before. In 1884, in this House, I voted to stand 
upon the Bland-Allison act, which required the coinage of not less 

an $2,000,000 worth of silver per month nor more than $4,000,000 
worth per month. That is the way I voted in 1884. I stated dis- 
tinctly on last Saturday that I was a bimetallist; that I believed in 
the donble standard; that I believed in gold and silver, and the 
proposition now for the free coinage of silver, in my opinion, when 
all the countries of Europe had demonetized silver or suspended 
its coinage, and India, had closed her mints, it was not advisable for 
us at this time. If we adopt free oinigh of silver now, there is 
danger of leading to a silver basis, and I am opposed to coming to 
a iver basis because I am in favor of gold and silver both. 

1 wish to call attention to the fact that a gold and silver commis- 
sion, consisting of twelve able men, was appointed to look into the 
change that had taken place inthe relative values of silver and gold, 
and into the question of bimetallism, and that, after that commis- 
sion in England, consisting of six bimetallists and six monometallists, 
had considered the subject, they reported that— 

Neither metal alone exists in sufficient quantities to serve as a sole standard 
without causing such a change in the level of prices as to amount to a financial 
and commercial revolution. 

No settlement of the difficulty is, however, possible without international action. 
The remedy we suggest is essentially international in its character, and its details 
must be settled in concert with the other powers concerned. Thecasential features 
of the agreement to be arrived at are: 

Free coinage of both metals into legal-tender money. 

The fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either metal shall be available for the 
payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker,I certainly have no desire 
to misrepresent the position of my friend or to do him the slightest 
injustice. But he has announced his purpose to vote for this bill 
which discontinues the coinage of silver and to vote against the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]; 
that is his present position, and it is, I insist, hostile to silver. y 
colleaguesays he voted for the Bland-Allison act, but that act was re- 
pealed in 1890, and one of the pending amendments proposes, if all 

ropositions for free coinage are defeated, to substitute the Bland- 
Allison act for the present law, and my colleague will vote against 
that, I fail to discover anything friendly to silver in that position. 
On the contrary, it is precisely the position occupied by those who 
do not hesitate to say that they are opposed to bimetallism and in 
favor of a single gold standard. 

Mr. MCCREARY. When ao paes tna bill now pending it will not 
change in any respect the $700,000,000 of gold that we have in the 
United States or the $600,000,000 of silver, or any of the other cur- 
rencies. In other words, when we pass the bill known as the Wil- 
son bill we still leave gold dollars and silver dollars and Treasury 
notes and other money exactly as they are now, neither reduced in 
value nor meee in legal-tender quality. On the contrary, the 
bill pledges that we will maintain the legal-tender quality of the 
silver in the United States, and that we will preserve the parity of 
gold and silver. 

I desire to make the further statement that conditions have 
changed. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Will my friend mention the changes, 
especially the changes that have en place since 1892, when our 
party pe ed itself to the free coinage of both gold and silver? 

Mr, McC RY. In 1884the whole product of the world’s silver 
was only $90,000,000, The world’s product of silver last year was 
$190,000,000. The product of silver in the United States in 1884 
was $40,000,000. Last year the product was $75,000,000. Now, I 
hold that as the product last year of the world’s silver has more 
than doubled, and as the product of silver in the United States has 
about doubled, and as all those countries that bought silver from 
us have either suspended its coinage or demonetized it, there is now 
no market for our silver, and, therefore, if we adopt free coinage 
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the silver of the United States and of the world at large will eome 
to our mints, and the result will be that we shall be put upon a 
silver basis, which I am op to. 

I want tosay again that I am as much the friend of silver now as 
Jever was. I amin favor of both gold and silver, and, while J know 
that my friend from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS] is honest and sincere in 
his views, I know that I am as honest and as sincere asheis. Ibe- 
lieve that the path I marked out, or tried to mark out, when I ad- 
dressed the House last Saturday is the true one. „I believe that in 
order to haye free coinage of silver we must have an international 
agreement, or several of the leading nations of the world must 
agree upon free coinage at the same ratio and then it may be estab- 
lished and maintained. I believe that the United States with 
France and the countries that constitute the Latin Union can main- 
tain that system, and whenever they agree to it then we shall have 
free coinage. 

In 1884 I was in favor of coining $2,000,000 of silver monthly and 
I am now in favor of coining this amount monthly. I believe that 
unemployed labor, shrinkage in values, closed banks, depressed con- 
dition of trade, and the hard times prevailing all over the country 
demand the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. We 
should do this quickly. A > 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague fails to point out wherein 
conditions have changed, but seems to have unlimited faith that an 
international conference can alone solve this financial problem for 
us, he evidently has no faithin the ability of Congress to doit. Ifan 
international conference is my colleague’s only hope for the free coin- 
age of silver, it isa hope which he will never realize unless this 
country takes the initiative, which it is able to do and ought to do, 
as I will 5 show before I conclude. 

Mr. McCREARY. How many of your colleagues are with you in 
your present position? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
colleague? 

Mr. ELLIS. I decline to yield farther, but will reply to the in- 
quiry of my friend by saying that I do not know how many of my 
colleagues stand with me on this question now, but I do know that 
ever since I have been a member of this body, all of my colleagnes 
on this side of the Honse have uniformly voted for the free coinage 
of silver whenever that proposition has been submitted; and much 
as I would regret to for company with them now I am prepared 
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to do it if they vote for this bill. 

I have seen nothing in supposed changed conditions that would 
authorize me now to east my vote for any proposition having for 
its purpose the demonetization of silver, — i glad as Lalways am 
to beable to agree with my colleagues I can not afford to agree with 
them when to doso I am required to surrender a principle which 
I believe is right. I am glad I have the courage to stand for what 
T believe to be right, even though I should be obliged to part com- 
pany with all my colleagues. 

I am content to trust my course in this matter to the manhood 
and patriotism of my people, absolutely sure that they will justify 
it. [Loud applanse.] 


WHY SHOULD SILVER BE DEMONETIZED? 


What fact has transpired, or what change in condition demands 
that the further use of silver, as money, should cease? Just a lit- 
tle more than a year ago it was the unanimous judgment of the 
Democratic party assembled in national convention that silver, 
equally with gold, was a valuable money metal, and as such en- 
titled to coinage on equal terms with gold. I have not heard of 
any change in the situation since, that would either justify or ex- 
cuse the Democratic majority of this House now, if it should disre- 
gara thé solemn pledges and promises made in its party’s platform 

ast year. 

One of the reasons assigned by my colleague and those who think 
with him why we ought to abandon the further use of silver seems to 
be based on the belief that the United States can not maintain bimetal- 
lism except as the coöperation of the countriesof Europe can be first 
obtained, and that an attempt to do so would result in putting this 
country on a silver basis. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] in his remarks the other day assumed the rôle of a prophet, 
and predicted thatif we attempted to maintain bimetallism the 
result would be that our gold “would take wings and fly away.” 
If he had examined the record he would have discovered that pre- 
cisely the same 3 was indulged in by those who opposed the 
passage of the Bland-Allison act, of 1878. They said then that the 
coinage of fifty millions of silver dollars would have the effect to 
drive all the gold out of the country. 

There was coined under the Bland act about $378,000,000, and yet 
our gold failed toseek more favored clime ; on the contrary westeadily 
accumulated gold. From $312,199,979, the amount of gold on hand 
in this country at the passage of the Bland act, itincreased until, on 
the Ist day of January, 1889, according to the report of the Director 
of the Mint, the amount of gold, coin and bullion, in the United States 
was $704,608,169, an increase of $392,408,190, inten years. The aver- 
age annual product of gold in the United States since 1878, exclud- 
ing the amount used in the arts, is estimated at $20,000,000. It thus 
appears that under the operation of the Bland law, we not only kept 
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at home all the gold we produced, but got from other countries about 
$152,408,190 in addition to the amount we produced. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, and those who agree with him 
now, must rely on something more trustworthy than prophecies 
which have already been demonstrated to be false if they expect to 
convince the judgment of others. Of course, it is the height of folly 
to attempt to maintain silver and gold at a parity as long as the 
former metalis deprived of the monetary functions accorded to gold. 
While gold is protected by the Government and as long as silver is 
5 A and outlawed, the most hopeful bimetallist would hardly 
expect that tho parity of the two metals could be maintained at any 
ratio. 

This discrimination in favor of one and against the other metal 
is precisely what bimetallists complain of; what they insist upon is 
that both gold and silver shall be placed upon an equal footing be- 
fore the law, and until that is done there can be no reasonable opo 
that tho silver dollar will be equal in its commercial value to the 
coin value of a dollar in gold. But with a fair and equal chance, 
silver, if its past history proves anything, would at once come into 
use as money in the true sense and would prove as efficient and as 
powerful in quickening the pulse of commerce as gold. It would 
set in motion as many wheels, turn as many spindles, and move as 
many bushels of corn and wheat, as many bales of cotton, and give 
as much employment to labor dollar for dollar as gold. 

Recent declines in the market value of silver bullion are also 
pointed out as additional evidence of the sally of mg further 
attempt to maintain the parity between silver and gold. But those 
who rely upon this circumstance as justifying the character of leg- 
islation proposed by this bill ought not to overlook the fact that 
these declines in the market value of silver bullion are largely, if 
not exclusively, due to the unfriendly and discriminating character 
of the legislation which deprives silver of its function as a money 
of ultimate payment; for it must be remembered that under the pres- 
ent law silver is no longer money in fact, but only the representa- 
tive of gold. But those who insist upon the use of silver claim 
and what they are justified in insisting upon is that if silver is 
restored to its legal-tender status and made by law a coin of ulti- 
mate redemption its commercial value would become its coin value, 
8 that EN would bs equal to the commercial or coin value of 
Et has been repeatedly stated here that any attempt on the part 
of this Government to maintain bimetallism and to keep silver at 
a parity with gold would require the United States to take all the 
surplus silver which other nations would certainly bring to our 
mints; and while professing great solicitude for silver and sincerely 
desiring to zontinue its use, these gentlemen tell us that the onl 
hope for bimetallism is an international monetary conference, whi 
may or may not be held at some indefinite period in the future, and 
that in the meantime the only wise poney we can adopt is to dis- 
continue altogether the use of silver and join with tho countries 
of Europe in a general scramble for gold. If gentlemen are in 
earnest about the use of silver and candidly believe an interna- 
tional conference is the only channel through which we may reason- 
ably hope to reach a satisfactory solution to the financial prob- 
lem, I ask them whether or not, as the speediest and surest means 
of bringing about such a conference, it is not incumbent on us to 
take the initiative and thus demonstrate in good faith our attach- 
ment to bimetallism and our purpose to maintain it by at once 
entering upon that policy. 

How can we, having a larger interest in the silver question than 
any other nation, reasonably expect to secure the coöperation of oth- 
ers in the use of silver money as long as we refuse its free use our- 
selves? We must first make an honest effort by placing silver on 
an equal footing with gold before we can consistently ask other 
people to adopt a similar policy. Until we do this it is idle to talk 
about solving this problem by an international monetary confer- 
ence. When we have acted in the matter ourselves other nations 
will be glad to treat with us. 

In support of the correctness of this I cite the following: 

A. recent speech of Lord Balfour's, late prime minister of England, indicates 
clearly that other nations aro hoping for our action in this direction. Surely w 
who have a stronger interest t any other nation in sustaining the value 
nil ver, ought to e the initiative in our own behalf. An international mone- 

conference can only be asked for with self-respect when the United States. 
have shown other nations that she has the courage to act for herself in her 
own interest before asking their coöperation to help her help herself. 

It is a trite old adage that He who would be free himself must strike the 
blow." But we have appeared in three international mone eo: ces as a 
party self-maimed; committed to an illogical policy of duplicity; asking help to 
steer toward a harbor of financial safety, after hav: ed away from it of our 
own volition, and while continuing to sail away from it. No ability of our dele- 
e exceptionally able as they were, could extricate our Government from the 

umn: 4 position they occupied in such conferences. American ears have 
tingled with shame to hear from foreign representatives—“‘If your Government 
believes in bime why does not your Government vote for it and adopt it? 
Nono so much int as yourselves in doing it.” 


But whether we secure the desired coöperation of others. or noi, 
‘this country is able to maintain bimetallism without the aid of out- 
sido influence, and this is the 5 of many of the ablest econo- 
mists and best financiers of country. Being able to do so, a 


refusal on our part to at least make an honest effort in that direction 
either a fixed purpose on the 


in part of the Government to 


abandon bimetallism, or exhibits an absence of that independent 
spirit which has always characterized us as a nation. In the first 
place, all the eee eee of those who profess to believe 
that an avalanche of Europe’s silver would bury us beneath its ruin 
are without foundation. ose who express or entertain such fears 
are in dread of evils that will never occur. 

The stock of foreign silver consists almost exclusivelyof coin and 
circulates freely at home, while silver abroad is coined at a less ratio 
with gold than it is here. To melt all this silver into bullion and 
8 here to be recoined would entail rninous loss on its owners, 
which fact is in itself a sufficient guaranty that none of Europe's 
silver would seek recoinage at our mints, if we should now throw 
them open to the world. William P. St. John, president of the 
Mercantile National Bank of New York, a gentleman of great 
learning and financial ability, discussing this very question in an 
address to the American Bankers’ Association at New Orleans, 1291, 
clearly demonstrated how groundless were tho fears of those who 
believed a flood of foreign silver would deluge us, should we es- 
tablish bimetaHism. Ho said: à 


Europe's only stock of silver is her money. Europe's primary silver money 
is the unlimited legal-tender equivalent of her As such it circulates in 
settlement of every day's transactions. As such it constitutes a liberal share of 
the coin reserves which Europe's groat banks accumulate for the liquidation of 
their vast liabilities, including the redemption of their circulating notes. This 
European s lard coin values silver at good ee to the dollar. Our mints 
exact 371.25 grains of pure silver for our st, dollar. Thus, 11.34 
would be Europe's first sacrifice, with loss of weight and transporta! 
ditional, in every dollar for dollar exchange of Europe’s standard silver coin for 
ours. Or, more intelligibly: Europe's silver money which circulates at home at 
109 cents would recoin at our free mints into less than 97 cents. 

Next, if Europe's pursuit is presumed to be our gold, let it be understood that 
2 free coinage for gold and silver is only a promise of gold coin for gold, 
and of silver coin for silver. Therefore in order to obtain our gold for sitver 
Euro must bargain with the owners of our gold, after the recoining of their 
silver into our standard silver dollars. In this contemplation, and in words now 
memorable: Unless the Yankee has lost his quick scent of danger and forgotten 
nls eu * + * probably before the swiftest ocean grey] ound could land 
her silver cargo in New York, the last gold dollar within reach would be hidden 
safely away * * to be brought out only by a kigh premium- on gold." Upon 

ce of high premiums on gold in the United States, 10 per cent would ap- 
pear to be moderate, as ahigh inin.. Add 10 per cent, as premium on gold, to 
over 3 per cent lost in the exc of silver at our mints, and 13 per cent will 
be the —— first cost which is to contemplate. Thirteen cent of 
$1, 100,000,000, or $143,000,000, will be 8 — o in contempl there- 
fore, if she will thus exchange her silver for our gold. 

If Euro s are to pursue our gold so arden . 
acted, will enable our retary of the Treasury to defeat them. He need only 
follow the course by which the Bank of France maintains the parity of their gol 
and silver coins acceptably in France. He neod only exercise the option we pro- 
pose for eye and redeem the United States notes in silver only, rine gold, 
upon every slightest proof that foreign silver money threatens our reopened mints, 

But unless these Europeans differ altogether from Americans, they will not make 
the es necessary or any sacrifice at all, in order to exchanges their 

nivalent silver money for our gold. Yet, if I may tax your patience with de- 

note further: 

England will not seek our reopened mints with her coined silver, all of it sub- 
sidiary coin. She has Tona its volume recently, 
ment, substituting silver coin gn ig Py a pan 
lish subsidiary values silver at 348.3 grains to the dollar. 


tion costs ad- 


in all about 8107, 000. 000. 

i ted legal tender in y at about the French, 
valuation of silver; at which 100 cents would recoin into less than 97 cents at our 
free mints. About $55,300,000 of these silver thalers, together with about $118,- 
-tender coin reserves of Germany's Imperial 


t about $5,000,000 
of ikt ¢., about 85,200,000 ounces, was sold before the end of Wo. The remain- 


selling 2 completed- it was 


“ 


issue of frig asi peer to the gross sum of 
ment that her co 

per cent. Spain is now full legal-tender silver „at the French 
ratio, on Government account. One hundred cents of it would recoin into less 
than 97 conts of our standard money. 

The Notherlanda and Belgium reported recently the following reserves of coin 
in bank: Netherlands, $29, 000 of silver, with $17,700,000 in gold; Belgium, 
2 of silver, with $14,500,000 of gold. Switzerland is not feared. Her dif- 

culty is to keep a sufficienoy of both gold and silver at home, as against the nat- 
= 2 of both toward France in trade. Belgium suffers similarly in 
gree. 


Italy does not threaten us with silver. Her 8 and banks combined, 
showed a total stock of silver barely exceedin, $20,300, „while her stock of gold 
exceeds $83,200,000. Thesum of her notesoutstanding exceeding $283,000,000. 
1883, under an act of 1831, Italy sold bonds for gold and silver, and redeemed with 
both a total of $107,000,000 of notes. Failing th to complete her note 
redemption, or to maintain suficient coin reserves to assure sedang on de- 
mand, she has subsequently continued under a suspension of specio payments. 
She will need all her gold and silver, and more of both, in order to resume. 
9 has been suspected of desiring to sell her silver. For answer, 
note t w we are usually debtor to Austria in trade, Austria is invariably 
debtor to India. Her settlements range beween $9,000,000 and $16,000,000 for a 
bose Yet Austria docs not recoin her suspected “surplus silver” in British 
dia; but settles in the equivalent. of gold by purchasing council bills in Lon- 
don or kindred gold pain Sabre 
i prospect of 


sues on demand. They are accepted for Government revenues, and are legal ten- 
= for eg ese debts. 


ulateil stock of silver; $162,200,000 was her recently reported stoek 
ye) Russig does not pretend to redeem her 8807, 300, 000 of rouble paper in 


France does not threaten us with silver. And yet the estimated sum of 
silver in bank and afloat in France oxceeds 5700, 000,000, with $900,000,000 
d. Her CTT — Her traders estab- 

tions to the foreigner that is the accumulator of the money 


has adopted “a waitin, 3 * * being committ 
grt itmotaliia ones 8 yr cocan nord d oe tandcontentediy permit her 
merchants to establish title to fore š — 4 naene sup 
pir ponent us elsewhere, the United States enhances e market ce of all. 
ty of value for the gold and silver in our silver 
dollars, the inducement to continuo a waiting policy 
to 


The stock of silver in the Dank of France has occasioned some nears 7 55 


ount ; a discount of 3.05 2 cont, and 
loss in weight additional. The total stock of silver in the Bank of France 


ey). 
rance, is debtor in trade with India, invariably. Sometimes, toan amount 
ere 40 650.500 for the year. g . year, 1891, due to her short 
cropof wheat, France may establish a trade-debt to India exceeding $50,000,000, 
or $5,000,000 more than the total sum of Belgian and Italian silver in the bank of 
France. 


not governed as bullion is, by market price. As ited der money, 
it in no serviceabloto that 2 as stock of gold is for the liquidation of vas 

liabilities. It has been aceum to constitat gold, the 
coin reserves maintained to assure the liquidation of her liabil ro- 
dem of her circula es. Thus available for the liquidation of her 
debts at par, her stock of silver is not a burden but æ to the bank ot 
Franco. With total sum of circulating notes exceedin 000,000, and a 
total stock of silver barely exceeding $251,200,000, and all this silver applicable to 
rodem; a of these notes at par, the B of France is not more concerned 
abont the * bullion valuo” of her “ lawful- ” silver, the banks 


tender notes. 
A vain search, therefore: The impending flood of Europe's silver at our 
ints 

P But if imagination is still unsatisfied that Europe's silver will not denude us of 

our gold, recollect that Europe's money is deficient 8 per cent for an ex- 

change with us of silvor coin for silver coin. Remember, too, that Europe's sil- 

ver circulates in coin, and her coin is old. It will 8 

in melting. The very moderate total shrinkage den 

3 er would contract her currency by $55,000,000. Think of this mini- 


mum contraction of her currency as Europe's entirely voluntary sacrifice in ro- 


Aa silver to obtain our gold. Remember that this sum exceeds by $25,000,000 


entire world’s te annual increase of money, if gold is the only accept- 
ablo coin. Allot to about as little sagacity 2a we accord 

ves. And, finally, if I mistake not, “The Im Avalanche of pe's 
Silver“ will rank, hereafter, with Alibaba and The F. Thieves.“ 


But assume, for the sake of argument, that all the silver of Eu- 
„in the case of ed er our mints, should pour in opon a 
what would be the result if we got it all It is estimated that 
the silver of the world, reckoned on the ratio at which it is coined 
here, is worth $3,800,000,000. The population of the United States 
at present estimate is about 67,000,000, so that if all the silver, 
saved from the minings of all were suddenly turned loose upon 
us it would be only about $54.28 per rete abont the amount 
of Wande e dee in use in France. But the business of the coun- 
tries of Europe can not be carried on without silver, and I do not 
suppose that even the most timid would estimate the amount of 
silver which could possibly come in any event at over one-half of 
that which is held abroad, but there is no foundation for the belief 
that any of it would come. 

Whenever it is enacted by law that 371} grains of pure silver 
shall cowmand $1 atour mints we insure the use of that metal in 
our rapidly developing domestic trade, which is by far of more im- 
portance to us than our foreign trade, and this domestic use of our 
silver, it is confidently asserted by those who are in a position to 
know, would maintain the money parity of our gold and silver per- 
manently. It is a familiar doctrine in which the highest authori- 
ties all agree, that the value of money does not depend apon the 
intrinsic value of the material of which it is composed. fact 
understood and appreciated, much of the confusion that exists and 
much of the argument against the coi of silver, on account of its 
alleged depreciated intrinsic value, is disposed of. 

The value ot money, as such, is not in the metal, but in the stamp, 

Tho logio of the situation and the reasoning of all the leading authorities on 
ior Raw E 8 to the conclusion its value does not reside in the 


mo estamp; in other words, on the legal-tender fanctions on 
that material. It is an order for services.” (Speech of Hon. Jonx P. Jones.) 


Another high authority defines money as follows: 


Money by itself * * * has value only by law and not by nature; so that 
a change of convention between those who use it is sufficient to deprive it of all 
its value and pewer to satisfy all our wants. 

Another authority of recognized ability defines money as follows: 


Anything which freely circulates from hand to hand asa common acceptable 
medinm of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even nn 
case to be such, or to possess any value in passing into another country. a 


on the re of is made 
disappear. The act of France will dictate the policy of her neighbors. ‘ 
* * * + 


cle is to be £ it of 
w an article a Rare a Syne win the performance by 

If the foregoing definitions of money correctly define it, both 
debtors and creditors ought to be satisfied that silver money, 


equally with gold, if placed upon the same basis, would be“ good 
regen Mah Creditors who insist that their obligations should be paid 
in the best money” would at least find no room to complain that 
they were not paid in the money of the contract, for both gold and 
silver being a legal tender the one would be as good as the other and 
neither a or a bad money. 

It has also been suggested in the course of this discussion that 
the increased production of silver has rendered it impossible to fur- 
ther maintain the parity between gold and silver. We have alread: 
seen that mero intrinsic value is not the standard by which 
money is measured. But the increased yield of our silver mines 
furnish no grounds for the apprehension that we would have an 
overstock of money if we coined and put into circulation every dollar 
of silver and gold bullion our mines yield. The increased production 
of the mines has not been in advance of tho increase in population 
and business, an increasing population and developing business en- 
terprises demand a corresponding increase in the volume of money. 

en population and business are taken inte account, it will be 
found that there is no foundation for the much talked of overpro- 
duction of silver, as illustrating this I quote from a paper recently 
prepared by Mr, St. John, of New York, in which the subject of over- 
produetion of silver is exhaustively discussed and disposed of. 


ALLEGED EXCESSIVE PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


Indisputablo records prohibit the assumption of an excessive production of sil- 
ver in the world. The entire world's coinage of silver during any period of five 
years, eee Sr ‘Treasury on as coinage, has exceeded by average the 
annual production of silver. For the five years ending with 1889 the a aw 
mual co: ceeded the annual notion of 2 $10,700,000. 

ut in 1890 (fer which I have not 

a on was enlarged. The world's reeords 

thus manifest a — ae monoys by one or more nations, for which a 
sufficient explanation is is and China's absorption of Mexican dollars. 

Estimates, too moderate to be disputed, of the world’s annual grs require- 
ment of silver by average of the five years ending 1889 (ending for India), 


are as at our coin value: 
Art eonsumption in Europe and the United States $82, 500, 
Art and money use of silver in China, Japan, Ceylon, and Africa..... 17, 000, 000 
Retained at home, of their annual production, by Mexico, Central and 
South America, u 232 „tc 8, 000, 000 
Spain and Austria's full tender and subsidiary, and the subsidiary coin- 
age of the other continental states > -- 12,500,000 
sh India’s net absorption, exceeding 5 000, 000 
United States mint absorption prior to 1890, abou 32, 500, 000 
World's average annual roquirement of silver prior to our purchase 
DOG OE TOO oc swan saoe wc accu cn souchtaastavecea succes saceacpasbachsone 137, 500, 000 
Increase of United States requirement now 54,000,000 ounces, coin T 
valuo $70,000,000, less 802, 500,000 33, 500, 000 
Total av UPON on cas AAA N a E 176, 000, 000 
World's R EAT production of recor ll. 165, 000, 000 
Avera; of annual nection of silver for present ro- 
nae EE eee sone O 11, 000, 000 
requirement over the largest ction of 


This present yearly excess of gross 
silver in the world seems to be verified by the record of the United States imports 
and exports of silver for 1891. 3 e nine months to October 1, our — 
of silver have exceeded our imports of silver by $5,526,846. It seems further to be 
confirmed by the year’s decrease of about $7,000,000 in the supply of silver bullion 
— | in New York. The New York accumulation of silver had been caused 

fluctuations in the occasioned 3 upon the icted legisla- 
and was greatest in amount. before act of 1890 became a law. 


Altheugh the present relative production of gold and silver is in 

ponam on, the disproportion is nothing like so great as it 
been at various periods in the past; and experience shown 

that the two metals can be maintained at a parity when the yield 
of each more widely differs than at present. The yield of silver to- 
day in p rtion to the yield of gold is about 23 to 1. In 1803 and 
thereabouts the yield of silver was 50} times the production of go 
and at that time we had no difficulty in keeping gold and silver a 
a parity at even a less ratio than the present. 

As to the cheapened cost of producing silver it is hardly neces- . 
sary to add an further on that subject, except to say that tho 
cost of production of a money metal is not and never was a mate- 
rial factor in determining a correct opinion on the or ae If either 
gold or silver could be produced in unlimited quantities, at a mod- 
erate cost, then the cost of production would cut an important 
1 5 but with the fact of a limited production of the two metals 

itted, the relation of supply to demand and not the cost of pro- 
duction will always govern the market value of both metals. 
is the settled judgment of those who have bestowed the carefulest 
consideration on the subject. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN BIMETALLISM WITHOUT THE CO- 
OPERATION OF OTHER COUNTRIES? 


F do not hesitate to express my entire confidence in the ability of 
this Government to inaugurate and successfully maintain its own 
financial regardless of what otber countries may do. Richer 
and more powerful than any other civilized nation it is the sheerest 
nonsense to e that we are, so far as our financial system is con- 
Serao, at the mercy of the shrewd and selfish governments of 

urope. 


Such an admission is enough to touch the pride of any 
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man calling himself an American citizen, As illustrative somewhat 
of the opinion which others have of our ability to adopt and main- 
tain our own 5 financial system, I quote the following 
extract from Sir D. Barbour, British financial secretary of India, 
in his official report for 1891-92: 

No doubt the people of the United States are warned in some oo that the 
adoption of free coinage for silyer would lead to the loss of their ‘Fe d (reduce us toa 
silver standard) and end in financial ruin. But the same authorities not infre- 
quently warn India that her prosperity depends on her retaining the silver stand- 
ard. T know no reason why such diferent results in the case of the two countries 
trade of the United 


should spring from the same cause. * * * The forei 
s no nation in the world 


States is but a small fraction of its total trade, and there 
that is more independent of the foreigner. 

France has been often referred to in this discussion and her finan- 
cial system much discussed. In support of the contention that we 
are amply able to adopt a financial policy of our own, the following 
extract, setting forth the success with which France independently 
of all other nations successfully provided for both the coinage of 
silver and gold, is not without interest: 

During the sixty-nine years following 1803, while the mint laws of all nations dif- 
fered independently, the mint law of France provided equally unrestricted coinage 
for the world’s spare gold and silver, valuing the silver bee bye for our dollar at 
108 cents in gold. In the sixty-nine vears $1 447,329,208 of gold coin and 8917, 785, 803 
of silver 5-franc pieces were emi from her mints. By voluntary act of the own- 
ers of gold and silver France thus obtained so great a volume of coined money in 
circulation that embarrassments were not possible from occasional flights of either 
metal in settlements of her international trade. Thus in the period 1811 to 1820, 
while the world's aggregate production of gold and silver showed 75 per cent sil- 
ver, $110,907,676 of gold and $149,752,376 of silver were coined in France. (In the 
worl re aggregate production of the er’! metals only 59 per cent is sil- 
ver.) ring 1841 to 1850, with the aggregate uction showing 48 per cent sil- 
ver and 52 per cent gold, oniy ee of gold with $175,845,263 of silver were 
coined. In 1866 to 1870, with production showing 31 per cent silver and 69 per 
cent gold, $227,777,130 of gold and $51,954,842 of silver were coined. 

A conspicuously noteworthy result of such anautomatic operation of her mints, 
under the equally unrestricted coinage law of France, was that in the face of 
widely varying proportions in the world's relative production of gold and silver, 
the relative market price of both was thereby maintained at an ay © of be- 
tween 1 to 15.48 and 1 to 15.80, her mint valuation being 1 to 15.50. Thuseffectua- 
ally by France alone, the value essed by either metal in its scarcity was 
bestowed upon the other in abundance, by decree. Such were the means and the 
achievements by which France „ put a dollar's worth of silver in the dollar,“ and 
for Sa Paving dove maintained it iadependently at 100 cents. 

With this historic experience of France, who was not producing either gold or 
silver, for the assurance of the United States—we producing now about 40 250 
cent of the world’s annual output of silver and over $30,000,000 worth of gold a 
a venture to predict success to the United States if we imitate her exam- 

o. 


What France has so ey, accomplished the United States 
should not hesitate to attempt. Itis an example on which we can 
rely; a precedent we can not safely afford to ignore. Already we 
have had too much tinkering with the silver question. To prevent 
its complete restoration as a money metal, the creditor class, without 
regard to the interests or rights of debtors, have succeeded in block- 
ing the way for years with mere makeshifts and experiments. The 
demand now comes from those who have toiled much and sacrificed 
much for the complete restoration of silver to its rightful place in 
our mone system and from which it has been excluded for twenty 

ears. It will not do toredeem a part only of the pledge contained 

the Chicago platform and ignore the rest, - 

It will not do to simply repeal the purchasing clanse of the Sher- 
man act, which is demanded by banks and commercial industries, 
and refuse to keep the promise made to those who toil in the shops, 
in the mines, and on the farms. We ought to redeem the whole 
promise in good faith, and no time so fitting in which to do that as 
` the present. I represent a constituency largely engaged in agricul- 
ture, a constituency as intelligent and patriotic as any represented 
on this floor. In their name and on their behalf I protest against 
the passage of this bill which, while proposing a repeal of the Sher- 
man act, not only fails to provide for the further coinage of silver on 
equal terms with gold, but which strikes it from our system as un- 
fit for further use and as unworthy of a place in our financial system. 
[Applause.]} 


[Mr. McK AIG withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the opening prayer 
of the Reverend Chaplain-elect of this House he said: That 
this body had assembled in extraordinary session, had devolved 
upon them extraordinary duties, and had assumed extraordinary 
responsibilities.” 

he Chief Magistrate in his message advised us that an ex- 
traordinary, business situation, involving the welfare and pe 
perity of all our people, had constrained him to call us together.” 

For days, upon the floor of this House, I have listened to ex- 
traordinary men, logically and illogically, but always learnedly 
and eloquently, discuss the situation and offer a solution for the 
vexed problem that has presented itself for our consideration. 
The conditions that confront us are, indeed, alarming, and de- 
mand the wisdom, sagacity, and patriotism of this body. We 
find business stagnated, finances congested, values declined, con- 
fidence gone, and bankruptcy, ruin, and distress fast following 
each other; and an epidemic of doubt and distrust pervading 
every section, every vocation and business pursuit in this coun- 
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There can be no effect without a prec2ding cause. The phi- 
. present conditions must be inquired into, and the cause 
must be ascertained, if possible; and, when made known, it is the 
unconditional duty of this body to immediately remove the cause, 
if it is within the province or power of national legislation so to 
do. If the disease with which the country is to-day afflicted is 
beyond the reach of legislative remedies, then there is no balm, 
save in the virtue, integrity, industry, and patriotism of our citi- 
zens, and in these remedies [ have much confidence. [Applause.] 

The remedy prescribed by the pending bill I do net believe 
can effect the result hoped for by its friends unless it acted upon 
the principle of the medical practitioner who prescribed medi- 
cine that would throw his patient into fits, a remedy for which 
he hada certain cure. [Laughter.] This remedy, I fear, will 
throw this nation into such convulsions that it will linger long 
upon a bed of sickness, if dissolution does not eventually occur. 

The importance of the question can not be overrated. In its 
ramification its tendrils touch every interest of industry in this 
country, and seductively tempts an paya with every avaricious 
and selfish passion that, as individuals, we possess. It is a 
3 upon which patriots may divide, and I approach its 

iscussion and the mention of objections to the pending bill 
with trepidation and some doubt. I confess that my education 
and experience have not been in that line that should prepare me 
to speak authoritatively or prophetically upon questions of 
finance, and I concede that a partiality for bimetallism, super- 
induced by association, as well as the logic of truth, may cause 
me to unwittingly resolve every doubt in favor of the free coin- 
age of gold and silver. 

Reading the Constitution 3 its print and letter, and 
construing it 3 to the tenchings ot the masters of the 
political school to which I belong, I find no exprèss command 
that gold or silver should be coined, or that the coinage of either 
or both is inhibited; but I do find that our Constitution recog- 
nizes both metals of equal dignity and equal standard, and that, 
following and in obedience to or conformity with the Constitution, 
both metals went to our mints free until 1873; and I further find 
that if we are to put a construction by implication or intend- 
ment upon that instrument, and infer what its framers contem- 
plated, we could fairly sapand prove it by the almost contem 
raneous actions of the builders of the instrument, that they in- 
tended no discrimination between gold and silver in the coinage 
of currency for this country. 

I am warranted in this conclusion because the Constitution ex- 
pressly says that“ noState shall make anything but gold and sil- 
ver coin a tender in paymentof debts,” and expressly reserves the 
right to “coin money and regulate the value thereof.” Follow- 
ing these declarations expressed inthe Constitution in 1792, 
but a short while after its promulgation and adoption, Congress 
pewa an act establishing a mint and regulating the coin of the 

nited States, and this act provides for the free coinage of both 
gold and silver, and so continued the free coinage laws upon our 
statutes until 1873, when silver was outlawed and debased. 

To place adifferent construction upon the language and mean- 
ing of the Constitution would imply and argue the possibility of 
a conflict of power and authority between the States and the 
United States. By the Constitution the States may make silver 
a legal tender in payment of debts, and if Congress destroys the 
money-besring capacity of silver, and inhibits its use in a debt- 
paying capacity, it follows as a consequence that the provision 
of the Constitution would ba meaningless and of no effect. 

Therefore, am I not borne out in the assumption that gold and 
silver is the money of the Constitution, and was so intended by 
the buildersof that sacred instrument? Inmy legislativeaction, 
at its shrine I first bow; by its commands and injunctions I ex- 
pect to be directed. I revere the memory of those enlightened 
men who constructed it, and believe that inspiration controlled 
the pen that wrote it, and it shall be the cloud by day and star 
è night aa shall direct my vote and voice in this assembly. 

plause. 

Next, most persuasive in affecting my action on pending leg- 
islation is the combined wisdom of the party to which | belong, 
expressed in their political pronunciamentos and party platforms, 
The pending question is one which should rise above partisan 
politics and sectional bias, and be considered only from an Ameri- 
can patriotic standpoint. It is a policy, not necessarily a politi- 
cal principle, that is involved; and I am willing tosurrender my 
partisan bias, save only that, all things being equal, the wisdom 
of the party with which I am aligned shall turn the scales in 
favor of my political bias. 

Since this question has played a partin the 1885 policy, and 
political agitation of this country, the Democratic party has 
champanioned and advocated the free coinage of silver. Our 


recent national Democratic platform demands, in letter and 
spirit, “the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimi- 
nating against either metal.” The Democratic platform of the 
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State from which I hail demands the free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver on the ratio of 16 to 1. 

In my canvass before the people of my district for nomination 
and election, I stood squarely and unequivocally upon these plat- 
forms, and gave to the people no uncertain expression as to my 
position on the free coinage of gold and siver; and, relying upon 
these platforms and my declarations from the hus 8, the peo- 
ple chose me as their servant, and I would be faithless and re- 
creant to duty as an honest servant if I failed or refused to obey 
the behests of my party and my sovereign—the people. 

It is now RRE by some of the Democrats on this floor that 

- the free-silver plank in the national platform is ambiguous and 
is a conditional and not an absolute free-coinage plank. In 
my canvass I interpreted it differently, and proclaimed it cer- 

ly as a free-coinage demand; and if it is susceptible of acon- 
struction now pl.ced upon it by my Democratic friends who differ 
with me, I could not yield obadience to their construction, be- 
cause my State has made no equivocal declaration touching this 
matter, and where there is a conflict of opinion or authority my 
duty is a plain, as well as a pleasant one, to stand by the wishes 
and commands of my own State and my own people. 

I know that the platform demands that both metals be of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value,“ to be adjusted through 
internation J agreement or legislative safeguards. The con- 
struction that I place upon the platform makes the repeal of the 
Sherm n law and the free coinage of gold and silver handmaids 
compatible and capable of ripening into consistent laws. The 
construction placed upon it by Democratic adversaries makes the 
platform antagonistic, incompatible, and inca able of ripening 
into consistent laws. They know this, and acting under the law 
of the survival of the fittest, and believing the repeal of the 
Sherman law is the fittest, they are giving succor to that at the 
expense of free coinage of silver, and, I believe, the substantial 
interest of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, eliminating all constitutional and partisan 
objections to the proposition, let us consider it from a just, equi- 
table, and hum niterianstindpoint, and test its value and sound- 
ness in the crucible of common sense, reason, and experience, 
and weigh it in the balence of justice. We know that money is 
ameasure of value, a medium of exchange, and itis the equivalent 
of the thing for which itis given. It performs the further im- 
portant office of being the representitive of the basis of all credit, 
and credit is but the postponement of the delivery of things ex- 
changed. If the value of money declines or increases, con- 
tracts for future delivery are changed, and this change affects 
the debtor and creditor corresponding with the value and vol- 
ume of the money of the country. 

A contraction of the currency of the country injuriously af- 
fects the debtor class, and an expansion of the money of the 
country injuriously affects the creditor class. To cand Na 
single gold standard will contract the orron (the purchasing 
and debt-paying medium of exchange) from to 50 per cent, 
and, this being done, it follows as the natural sequence that the 
debtor will have his burden increased from 20 to 50 per centand 
the creditor will receive from the debtor from 20 to 50 per cent 
more than was stipulated in the contract creating the debt. 

To adopt the bimetallic free-coinage standard the creditor can 
not be so injuriously affected, because by so doing the volume of 
money can not be so violentlyexpanded. The bowels of the earth 
and the hillsides can not yield the bullion for coinage as rapidly 
as it can bedestroyed and struck down by legislative action after 
having been coined. 

But, for argument’s sake, suppose the demonetization of silver 
or the free coinage of silver should equally affect the debtor and 
creditor, as the one or the other may be done, then the result of 
such action, unavoidable, however, would result for the benefit 
ofa class, and, to that extent, would be class legislation; and, if 
class legislation is the only result that will be attained from any 
legislation on this subject, then what class of our fellow-citizens 
shall be the beneficiary of our action? Men become creditors 
always for the hope of profit or benefit. They become debtors 
sometimes for the hope of profit; but the rule is, they become 
debtors from necessity or through untoward and adventitious 
circumstances. 

While it has been asserted wpon the floor of this House that 
the poor and middle class are the creditor class in this country 
and that they will be the sufferers by the free coinage of silver, 
my experience and observation do not bear out this assertion. 
In the section from which I hail nineteen-twentieths of the poor 
are debtors, and there is not one out of a hundred that has de- 
posits in savings banks; and I believe this condition of affairs 
will be found to exist in all the Southern States. 

A large proportion of my constituents are agriculturists, and 
among that class of citizens are rarely found political or social 

itators. The anarchist and communist find noencouragement 
Deere. The confusion and corruption of mercenary and selfish 


political agitation does not exist among them. Their bosom at 
all times is the lodgment of virtue and patriotism. Their 
allegiance to their country; their cheerful support of their gow 
ernment; their patient and uncomplaining endurance of its bur- 
dens, and their heroic defense of its institutions, is a record that 
may be read in all history. They have been taught, and they 
3 heretofore believed, that this is a government for the 
ple. 

8 5 a class, they are the largest element of our population, and 
are the producers of more surplus products than any other calling, 
and are the most numerous debto.s of any other e of our citi- 
zens, and especially are they so inthe South at this season of the 
yesr; and whenever and wherever I have talked with them on 
this subject I have found nine out of tenin favor of free coin ge. 
They will not have the currency of this country contracted if 
they can prevent it. Their cribs are now bursting with corn; 
soon their sheds will be filled with bales of cotton. The willing 
hands of industry have filled this land with plenty, yet distress 
iseverywhere. Would youadd to misery another pain? Will 
you not stay the hand that gives the hurt? 

The total outstanding indebtedness of the United States on 
the Ist day of December, 1890, was $1,549,296,120, a per capita in- 
debtedness of $24.70. The total indebtedness of the States and 
Territories in 1890, as shown by the Census reports, was $1,135,- 
210,442, a per capita indebtedness of $18.13. I have no mens of 
ascertaining the indebtedness of individuals and private corpora- 
tions in this country; but I think I can sifely assume that, in 
the aggregate, it will equal, if not exceed, the indebtedness of 
the States and Territories, and I will place it at $1,135,210,442. 
Add to this the mortgage debt of this country, which amounts 
to over $2,500,000,000 (and remember this mortgage debt is prin- 
cipally upon the homes and farms of this country), and yo may 
realize and appreciate the burdens that are upon the shoulders 
of the people of this country. 


To recapitulate: 
Debt of United States Government in 1890 $1, 549, 296, 120 
Debt of States and Territories in 1890 1, 135, 210, 442 
Mortgage debt of United States 2, 500, 000, 009 
Individuals and corporations (estimated) 1, 135, 210, 442 
CoCo ceawes Nese cen eee es 6, 319, 717, 004 


Per capita, about $100. 


As hereinbefore stated (and I think it will be conceded), the 
demonetization of silver would increase the value of gold not less 
than 20 per cent, and, possibly, as much as 50 per cent. I will 
therefore, make an estimate upon the basis that the value of 
gold will be increased 25 per cent, and I think this low estimate 
will be cara A as conservative. An increase of 25 per cent on 
the indebtedness that I have heretofore stated will increase that 
indebtedness the sum of $1,579,929,251; that is to say, that at the 
value of gold and silver now in relation to commodities, it will 
take in value $1,579,929,251 more of commodities to pay said in- 
debtedness than it can now be paid with. 

Upon whom will this increased burden most heavily fall? Upon 
the money lenders? No. Upon the bankers? No. Upon those 
who are so circumstanced that they need not work upon a rainy 
day? No. It will fall upon the brawn and sinew of this country, 
the yeomanry of our land. The debt owing by the United States 
must be paid by the citizens, and how? y a system of unjust 
taxation. By a tax that is neither equitable nor uniform, a tax 
that is vicious in its methods and its exactions levied upon the 
consumers of this country. 

The wealth of this country is protected by the valor and pa- 
triotism of all the citizens; but it yields no tribute to the United 
States to liquidate the debt incurred for its care and protection. 
The balance of the indebtedness is paid by the skill, industry, 
and sweat of the face of the people of this country; and, my 
Democratic friends, I again invite you to listen to the voice of 
your party, and I conjure you to heed its commands. I find in 
our national platform the following: 

THE MORTGAGE BURDEN, 


We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 
years of restrictive taxes against the importation of foreign wealth in ex- 
change for our cultural surplus, the homes and farms of the count 
have become burdened with a real estate mortgage debt of over 2, 500, 00, 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the chief agricul- 
tural States of the West there appears a real estate mortgage debt averag- 
ing $165 per capita of the total population; and that similar conditions and 
tendencies are shown to exist in other agricultural exporting States. We 
pepe a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
sheriff. à 

If you contract the currency of this country you abridge the 
means and opportunity to satisfy this indebtedness, and you in- 
deed foster the sheriff’s industry. : 

705 friends from New England and the Eastern States, this 
indebtedness is largely due to you. My poopie are remotely, if 
You built 


not immediately, your debtors. our railroads, opened 
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our hways, constructed our factories, and started the wheels 
of mechanical and manufacturing industriesinthe South. When 
the briers cumbered our grounds, and. our fields were, waste 
places, and lone chimneys stood monuments, to mark the 

where once were happy homes, you came with your money 
and lent it to us.. 

With this money we rebuilded and removed the briers that 
cumbered the waste places felled the virgin forests, and opened 
new fieldsof production. This money is still due you. We have 
only paid the interest and renewed our note. ill you vote to 
increase the principal and compound the interestuponus? Will 

produce kruptey and ruin, and kill the goose: that has 
ek la; the golden egg? If so, your support of a measure 
that will contract the eurrency of this country will tend to do it. 

Aside from the immediate injury that will result from the 
contraction ofthe 2 by demonetization of silver, an 
injury equally as hurtful, but, one step remote, will ensue. 

en silver is stricken down to acommodity there will not re- 
main sufficient coin to meet. the demands of commerce and the 
business of the world. The population of the world to-day is 
estimated at 1, 218,000, 000 people, and the amount of gold is esti- 
mated at $3,632,600,000, about $2.99 per capita; and this estimate 
of the quantity of gold in the world, we have no assurance a 
proximates accuracy, and the probability and better opinion 
that it is overestimated. 

If this gold is equally distributed throughout the world, will 
it be sufficient. to do the business of the world on, or will it fur- 
nish a sufficient basis upon which the business of the world can: 
be carried by exchange or otherwise? Strike from the popula- 
tion of the world the le of the countries that have no com- 
mercial relations ett aa e balance of the world, and have no 
productive. industries and follow no productive pursuits, and 

ou have remaining a population of about 800,000,000 people. 
Distribute the gold of the world a these people, and it will 
be inadequate to supply the demands of commerce and trade. 
Our population is in ing at the rate of about 2 per cent 
5 , and our gold production that has been minted into 
money 757 the past twenty years has annually increased about 14 
per cent. Basing our opinion on the belief that the same ratio 
of increase will continue in the future, we find thatour gold dig- 
gings are not keeping pace with our increase in population, and 
ere not being sufficient gold in the world for the needs of com- 
merce and business, and gold relatively decreasing as compared 
with our-increase im population, consequently the value of gold 
must increase and commodities: must correspondingly decrease. 
And, as commoditiesin generalarebutthe result of labor, then the 
toiling masses can not be. remunerated for their energy, indus- 
try, and skill, and as the hands move forward on the of time, 
such a monetary system will undoubtedly make servants of the 
children of freemen, unless revolution should turn back the 
hand that now points to such a destiny. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is urged upon this floor that by the laws of 
evolution the destiny of silver is fixed, and thatneither man nor 
human agencies can prevent its being discarded as a money 
metal by E nations of this globe. If, in this country, 
such a change must come, will not some economic scientist, 
some political seer, some monetary evolutionist, devise some 
means by which the hurt to the debtor may be averted? I be- 
lieve I would be willing to experiment with the single gold 
standard if the bimetallic system would be continued and the 
volume of money permitted to increase pari passw with the in- 
crease in population, until all existing contracts had been per- 
formed and discharged, and let all new contracts for future pay- 
ments be based upon the single gold standard. 

One of the chief virtues that the gold monometallists elaim 
for their system is, that it will give a fixed and stable standard 
of value. all contracts for future payment, justice is only at- 
tained when the purchasing power of the money paid the cred- 
itor by the debtor is:of the same value as at the making of the 
contract. Will the single gold standard produce: such a condi- 
tion or cause such a result? Ideny it. Gold is only money-in 
the country in which it is coined or by law adopted. Elsewhere 
it is a commodity. 

There is no universal money, and there can be no more invari- 
able standard of value ae than in both gold and silver; and, 

ibly, the variance be as great in the one as in the other, 

or the consequences are dependent upon future conditions and 

ces. Gold possesses no attributes that make it sa- 

cred and invariable in value. When itis plentiful, it is cheap; 

when it is scarce, it is high. It is controlled by the same laws 

that govern other commodities, and varies and changes in value 
according to the forces that operate upon it. 

This proposition is borne out by the experience of our own 
country within the last: half century. When the gold mines of 
California were discovered and opened up, gold became plentiful, 
and more gold could be purchased with our products and com- 


modities than could have been done before that, when gold was: 
scarce. It is probable, and I think nearer the truth, chat the 
standard beeomes more uniform and stable under the bimetallic 
than the monometallie system. 

Prof. hlin, a strong gold monometallist.and an author on 
this question of distinguished ability, said that the intimate. 
connection of the two metals causes reflex changes upon each 
other;” though he further says, in the same connection, ‘that 
the action of silver upon gold is not the same as the action of 
gold uponsilver.”” But hisconcession that thetwo metals cause 
reflex changes upon each other ar that a more certain and 
uniform standard of value can be obtained by the bimetallic than 
monometallic system. 

There is much foree.in the argument that the two metals act 
as a balance wheel one for the other. They are handmaids, 
fixed by nature for joint and separate medium of exchange, and, 
when both are not actually on duty, one stands guard as a re- 
serve, while the other fights the battles, and so they alternate 
in action as prejudice, bias, or circumstances may determine, 
2 0 by = doing, they preserve their joint and separate strength 
and unity. 

It is asserted by those who favor the single gold standard that 
the object and effect of the free coinage of silver is, and will be 
to enable the debtor to scale his debt, and to cheat and defraud 
his creditor, and that it is dishonest legislation. Can it not, 
with equal force, propriety, and truth, be asserted that tostrike 
down silver as money contract: the currency of this coun- 
try is a desire and effort on the part of the creditors to enhance 
the value of their debts and assets, and, by law, wring from the 
debtor Tornon of alarger sum than is due by the contract? Can 
you find excuse for such action? Maybe you can. 

Nearly two thousand years ago that Christman said: To him 
that hath shall be given, and to him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” Strike down silver and you 
fulfill this inspired statement. 

Mr. Speaker, the weight and force of the argument of the gold 
monometallist is: 1 That the free coinage of silver will drive 
gold out of this country; (2) that the United States can not force 
the other countries of the world to adopt bimetallism. If per- 
chance free coinage of silver would drive gold out of R 
where would it drive it? It would drive it into the vaults of the 
banks of this country, where it would act as a reserve fund and 
basis upon which the business of this country is done, and by do- 
ing this the basis of our credit would be expanded with stability. 

or three-quarters of a century we had bimetallism, and 
55 the metals slightly alternated in purchasing value; 
ut whenever this occurred and there was a displacement of the 
metals there was not a contraction of the currency. The one 
would temporarily serve and perform one function of money, 
while the other would perform another equally as important 
function, and the two metals are peculiarly suited to perform 
functions joint, separate. and variant. s 

Small transactions constitute the great bulk of the dealings, 
trade, and transactions of mankind, and silver is specially suited 
for this purpose; and these small transactions, when aggregated, 
compose more volume than all the banks, and demands the actual 
tangible use of more money than all the banks. It is the poor 
man’s: money, and the poor are largely in the majority in this 
eountry, and the inspired man said the poor will always be with 
us 


Can gold ever leave us as long as the balance of trade is in our 
favor? What the gold advocates here have been pleased to call 
the enlightened nations of the earth, such as gland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Portugal, and others contiguous to them, single 
gold standard people, can not increase their agricultural pro- 
duetions one acre or one bushel. They can not feed their own 
people from their own soil. They are fed by us, by India, and 
other nations. They live by sending us articles of manufacture 
made from our raw material. Their ple must eat or die. 
We need not dress in ‘‘ purple and fine linen.” 

The world’s product of gold last year was $130,816,000, and the 
world’s product of silver was $196,000,000. Our exports of agri- 
cultural, manufactured, and other products from this country 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, was $1,075,814,429, more than 
three times as much as all the gold and silver produced in all 
the world. For the same year we imported $887,057,000 worth 
of merchandise and misce ous matter, 

The difference between our exports and imports was $216,227,- 
082.. So the balance of trade was in our favor, and for that year 
it would have taken about two-thirds of all the metal, gold and 
silver, produced in the entire world to pay for our surplus prod- 
ucts, and there lacked in gold over $86,000,000 being enough to 
pay for our surplus products. While in the last, and some other 
years, the balance in our favor has been less, there isno cause to 


believe or suspect that. future ages will change the balance of 
Qur resources are seeming almost inexhaust- 


trade against us. 
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ible. Our vast territory has a soil rich ee Buried 


beneath its surface and bursting from its hillsidesare the great- 
est variety of the richest minerals, Standing and growing within 
our extended confines are vast virgin forests of the finest timber. 
On our immense plains vast herds of cattle grow fat without cost, 
and within these limits are millions of honest toilers, plowing 
the fields, delving in the mines, turning the spindles, and re- 
volving the wheels of all character of industry. 

With such resources, such industrious ple, and abundant 
products, is it possible that by the free coinage of gold and sil- 
ver'gold will be driven out of thiscountry? Suchasuggestionis 
fatuitous, illusory, and improbable. 

Again, history gives us a proceden upon which we can safely 
base a conclusion. France been carrying for years seven 
hundred to nine hundred million dollars of silver, and her gold 
has annually increased, and her money metals, gold and silver, 
upon a ratio of 154 to 1, has been maintained ata parity. Sil- 
ver did not and could not drive gold out of Franee, and I do not 
believe it will drive it out of thiscountry. Next, Mr. Speaker, 
can the United States force the other countries of the world to 
adopt bimetallism? This is problematical and experimental, 
and can not be determined until it is tried; but I assume the 
affirmative. The future may be forecast by the events of the 


t. 2 
as 1816 England demonetized silver and adopted the single 
gold standard. Anterior thereto all the commercial nations of 
the world, by law, recognized silver as money. Fifty-seven 
years after England had demonetized silver the United States 
outlawed the white metal. Following close on this act of the 
United States, many of the other nations of the earth actually 
or virtually demonetized silver. They either prohibited or sus- 
pended its free eoinage. 

Now, if it took England over fifty-seven years to induce or 
force the other commercial nations toadopt or follow her system 
of monometallism, and the United States by her action could 
drive into line so many other nations in so short a time, it cer- 
tainly strongly argues the power of the United States over the 
nations of the world; and if she has the power to produce such 
results by the policy she has recently adopted, does it not follow 
that if she returns to the system of bimetallism, with her grow- 
ing industries and wonderful resources and her commercial 

, can she not force the other countries to reverse their 
policy, and stand side by side with her? [Applause. 

Now, let us follow this argument to its logical conclusion from 
the premises laid down by the monome They say that a 
half a century ago no nation of any commercial im had 
adopted the single gold standard, and that England, then the 
monarch of all commercial nations, launched out upon this un- 
certain sea, and by force of her commercial power, coupled with 
her ingenuity, brought almost all the commercial nations of the 
world to the actual or virtual pinge gold standard, and that 
such nations now being opposed to bimetallism, the United States 
can not return to it without an international agreement. 

What has been done may be done again; and what one nation 
has sain et another may accomplish, conditions being 
similar. If this be true, the United States, standing upon the 
commanding height she does, possessed of the forces, active and 
reserve, that she „and being in the front rank of nations, can 
not she do for silver what it is claimed England has done for 
gold? Since silver was demonetized in this country, the gold 
countries of Purope; with England in the lead, to gratify their 
cupidity and greed, have turned their battering-rams upon the 
walls of bimetallism in America, and to-day the temper of this 
Congress indicates that they will be victorious. Butif thefight 
islost this year, the serried ranks and solid phalanx of the Amer- 
ican people will be found in line of march later on, and the voice 
of the people will order a charge that monometallism can not 
withstand. 

If the little sea-girt isle on the eastern shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean can ee so much, what might not the United 
States do if she had the courage to try? Representatives of 
America, behold the picture that is presented to us to-day: The 
United States again petitioning and supplicating at the throne 
of England, begging Europe for conferences and concessions! 
Sucho uious and servile conduct isenough to make the cheek 
of an American mantle with shame. [Applause.] It is enough 
to make the ashes of Henry and Washington and the patriots of 
the Revolution cry out from their hollow tombs. 

This Government that placed the Goddess of Liberty upon her 
high perch, holding the scales of justice in equal poise; this 
Government that smote the rock of the science of government 
and let the living waters of equal righ, personal liberty, and 
national independence fill the channels that flowed to all the na- 


tions of the earth; this Government that traced power to its 
lodgment and found itin the voize of the people, now begging tot- 
tering monarchies to suffer it to adopt a cial policy. Ameri- 


can manhood must be waning and our national independence and 
institutions fast 8 5 

“Gresham’s Law” 7 held up to us to show the conse- 
quences that will follow bimetallism. The philosophy of the 
law, I predict, will find no application in this country with bi- 
metallism. Money, mone transactions, and speculative greed 
regularly obey no law and follow no rule. It is constantly af- 
fected by extraneous causes and changing conditions and forces. 
Money follows no fixed orbit. Like the erratic comet, it defies 
law and order. The bankers of the United States, if they de- 
sired, by concertof action could place silver at a premium in the 
face of any law. The eloquent financial economist from New 
York [Mr. HENDRIX] said that— 

The banks of New York were now holding up the financial system of this 
Government by the neck. 

I fear this is too true, and it may be that if the banks would 
loose their hands from the neck of our financial system this 
Government would breathe easier and this agitation would not 
have occurred. If the banksof New York are temporarily hold- 
ing up the financial system of this Government, suppose the 
banks of the world should surrender their patriotism to their 
greed, then, indeed, would the future be cloudy with calamitous 
consequences. 

Upon the question under discussion we daily have the opinions 
and advice of hundreds of successful and distinguished financiers 
throughout the United States. Bankers, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commeree, et id „are earnestly importuning us to 
follow the lish policy, and by so doing they say that we can 
still the troubled waters, speak peace to the dissatisfied and dis- 
turbed, restore confidence to the doubters, heal the financial 
aftlictions, avert dangers, and restore prosperity to this country. 
This is a desideratum wished for and prayed for by every mem- 
ber of this body and every patriot within the confines of this 
Government. 

I have an exalted respect for these people and their opinions. 
I am unwilling to believe that they are prompted by selfish and 
mercenary motives. They are a great, ul, and important 
factor in the country, and are American patriots and liberty- 
Wiig people. But they possess no perska ee. and are 
gifted with no superior sight-seeing into the future, and are not 
authorized and accredited prophets. 

In the pastthey have e glaring mistakes, and their prophe- 
cies have not been fulfilled. When we were in the throes of a 
fratricidal strife, and a financial policy and system were inaugu- 
rated to on the momentous contention, the financial sys- 
tem then adopted and followed by the Government was con- 
demned and derided by this same class of our citizens, and the 
direst prophecies as to its consequences and effect were then 
made. Time developed that they were in error, and were not 
good counselors. 

Fourteen years after the close of the unfortunate struggle an- 
other financial policy was inaugurated by this Government. We 
found ourselves with seven hundred millions of paper currency— 
promises to pay—that were depreciated in value. By onestroke 
of the legislative pen we lifted this vast quantity of paper from 
its degraded bed and placed it on a parity with gold and silver, 
and did so with a depleted Treasury, or an apparent insufficient 
coin reserve. Like the other policy, we did this in the face of 
the adverse opinion of the financiers of the world; in the face 
of predictions and prophecies of chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and bankers’ associations. We did it without the ad- 
vice or aid of England, and we did it without international con- 
ferences or agreements. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the midstof a distressing panic” Like 
Coleridge’s ancient mariner, who found water, water every- 
where, nor any drop to drink,” we find money, money every- 
where, nor any dime can get. In the South we are hungering 
for markets of money to purchase our surplus products, that we 
may pay our eres] debts or exchange it again for the neces- 
saries and comfortsof life. If this money agitation has produced 
this panic, our duty toourcountry is toatonce remove the cause. 
But Ï can not admit that the cause, mediately or immediately, 
rests solely with this. . 

I do not believe any man can trace this panic to any single 
cause. Money panics of momentous proportions and disastrous 
results may arise from the slightest circumstances, Money is 
timid and is easily affrighted, and the slightest disturbance 
affects its most remote limit. Like the ocean’s calm, a pebble 
dropped in the center of its surface produces a wave that touches 
the farthest shore; so a financial agitation once began may swell 
in volume until its force wastes itself upon the immeasurable sea 
of time. 

It is charged that the position of the bimetallist tends towards 
class legislation, and is for the protection of silver, and that we 
are undertaking to pass a law for the especial benefit of silver 
mines and silver money. The reverse of this statement is more 
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nearly true. Itis gold and gold owners that are sang for pro- 
tection. Our law would be equal and uniform upon all the peo- 
ple of this country, while your law would strike down a large 
part of the people and a large part of the wealth and industries 
of this country. 

The silver States are an integral part of this Union, and have 
rights, and vested rights. A few years ago, the now silver mines 
were rocx-ribbed hills and barren wastes. Our people went there, 
and they underwent privations and hardships to develop that 
country. | their self-denials, courage, an energy, millions 
have been added to the wealth of this country, and thousands of 
our laborers have foundrenumerativeemployment. The wealth 
they produced percolated all avenues and flowed to all the States. 
The corn, wheat, and cotton alike shared the benefits of this de- 
pit ee And now it is undertaken to be said that this energy 
shall be wasted, these industriesand investments destroyed, an 
their prospective growth in wealth shut off. I can not go with 
the advocates of such a policy, because it is protective and sec- 
tional legislation, and is not just and right. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] points us to the single 
gold standard nations, asthe progressive, enlightened, and pros- 
perous nations of the globe, and relegates the bimetallist to the 

and heathen nations of the earth. He may be right; but 
the question is, what is progress, prosperity, and enlightenment? 
When the scales of anism and heathenism dropped from the 
eyes of England in 1819, and she adopted the single gold standard, 

e had 165,000 land owners; now she has 30,000 land owners. 
This may be enlightenment, progress, and ghee ge for her 

Sopa put I can not so understand it, and I am unwilling to 
ieve it 

You take away from the people their debt-paying money, 
abridge their opportunities to lift the mortgages from the 
farms and homes, and you do it that they may become civilized, 
enlightened, and prosperous. Whata travesty upon justice and 
what a commentary on enlightened humanity. In 1873 the light 
of prosperity went out from the homes of the agriculturists of 
this country. If you would again wreath their brow with the 
smiles of prosperity, again restore to them that which was 
wrongfully taken from them in 1873. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I say that the Democratic party de- 
mands the repeal of the Sherman law and the enactment of a 
law establishing the free coinage of gold and silver. The Con- 
stitution contemplates the existence of such law; justice de- 
mands it; humanity demands it, and the American people 
demand it. Gold and silver have been the universal money of 
the world as far back as history or tradition carry us. Silver 
was the money of Abraham, and Solomon“ made gold and silver 
plenteous in Jerusalem.” 

History records no country on the face of this globe to have 
pained or perished because they had too much gold orsilver, or 
too much gold and silver. Gold will not leave us. Untrammel 
our commerce with other nations, break down the barrier raised 
by a vicious protective tariff, then our whitened sails will empty 
our bursting granaries into the laps of the hun nations of the 
earth, and our fleecy staple will thread the spindl>s and feed the 
looms of the factories of all countries, and be the warpand woof 
of the wear of all people, and gold and silver will be our pay. 
kappan 

r. DE FOREST. Mr. Speaker, that there should be any op- 
position from any source whatever to the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act under existing circum- 
stances is, to me, the subject of profound astonishment. 

The necessity for that repeal is so 9 written on the face 
of pomo distress, the demand for it is so distinctly heard in the 
voice of general calamity, that it would seem that no partisan 
rancor, no individual hobby, no speculative theory, no merely 
selfish personal scheme or sectional interest would dare to ob- 
struct it by the slightest obstacle or the least delay. 

The cry for this relief comes up to us not so much from the 
rich and powerful; not so much from the brokers and the bank- 
ers and the capitalists, whose names and occupitions are harped 
upon here BY the opponents of repeal as though in justification 
of their conduct; not so much from them as from the humble poor, 
from the worthy and industrious masses, upon whose patient 
shoulders are upheld the pillars of all our material progress and 
prosperity; from those men and women to whom the cessation 
of industrial activity through the operations of this Sherman 
law means the loss of employment, the sacrifice of hard-earned 
savings, the extinguishment of fondly cherished hopes—yea 
even cold, hunger, and nakedness, and all that penury implies., 

Not from the ranks of any one occupation, not from any par- 
ticular section, but from all pursuits and from every quarter of 
our territory the cry comes up to save these suffering country- 
men of ours from a winter of unparalleled misery, not by any 
mere gratuity, not by any extraordinary or unconstitutional ex- 

. pedient, but by a simple act of justice, 15 rescinding a law that 


ought never to have been enacted, that almost every one admits 
to be loaded with disaster, avd that hardly any one to-day se- 
riously attempts to justify. 

In response to this appeal the President has convened us in 
this special session of Congress for this special purpose. All 
the vast business interests of the Union, tottering on the verge 
of destruction, believing that from us and by this means alone 
they can be rescued, are imploringly holding out their hands for 
succor. Why should it not be granted immediately, uncondi- 
tionally, without hesitation, and without debate? 

But, sir, we find there is opposition, and what are the reasons 
assigned for it? Does any one question the vicious character of 
the silver-purchasing law or the disastrous consequences that 
have resulted and are now resulting from it? 

No one, I had almost said; but I do remember that the hon- 
orable, learned, and eloquent gentleman who first from the State 
of Louisiana the other day addressed the House upon this sub- 
ject seemed to ba contending that the Sherm inact has not been 
so much as the least factor among the causes of the present crisis, 

What— 

Said he— 
has the Sherman law to do with this condition of affairs? If men had 
been alarmed— 

He argues— 


by the legislation known as the Sherman act, and by the purchases of sil- 
ver made under it, they would have gone to the Treasury with those silver 
certificates, those 8 of the Government. and demanded that uni- 
vi Jen eects eee e friends E on to 3 3 of. 
ave n a run upon the Treas tead of upon the private 
banking institutions of the 8 * 15 z 


But does not the honorable gentleman very well know that 
this is precisely what has occurred? Does he not know, is it not 
a matter of record, is it not laid before us in the message of the 
President itself, that there has been a run upon the Treasury, 
and of that exact character? That of the fifty-four million of 
silver certificates issusd by the Government in the period be- 
tween the Ist of May, 1892, and the Ist of July, 1893, $49,000,000 
have in fact been presented to the Government for payment and 
have, in fact, been paid in that same universal money, so far de- 
pleting the Treasury and impairing the ability of the nation to 
meet its ultimate obligations? ; 

The argument of the honorable gentleman appears to refute 
itself. It seems to resolve itself into a conclusion predic ted 
upon a false 8 The testimony of all experience is 
against him. e testimony of the financial and business judg- 
ment of the world, based upon 
from wide observation and lon 
against him; and, sir, in the light of all the evidence that comes 
to us from far and near, from high and low, from every rank and 
condition of life, I think I am justified in the assertion thit in 
his skeptical interrog:tory, ‘‘ What has the Sherman act to do 
with it?” the honorable gentleman from Louisiana stands almost 
unsupported and alone. Now, is there anything in this law that 
commends it to our particular affection, that ought to prevent 
or 8 its abrogation? 

I have listened patiently to hear some suggestioh to that ef- 
fect, but none has been presented. No one appears to be willing 
to befriend the act. The Democrats in Congress all voted sol- 
idly against it. Our Republican friends who contrived it and 
passed it now with commendable contrition acknowledge the 
error and stand ready so far as in them lies to make all suitable 
reparation. The Democratic party throughout the country has 
denounced it and promised its repeal. The boards of trade and 
exchange, the bureaus of commerce, the foremost men in finan- 
cial, commercial, and manufacturing circles condemn it, the 
whole body of our laboring population, whether artisan or agri- 
cultural, arraign it as one of the chief causes, if not the only 
cause, of the present widespread, far-reaching, and ruinous mon- 
etary stringency. Why, then, should it not be repsaled ’ 

But opposition there is, and it comes in the form of proposed 
substitutes, containing provisions that no friend of sound fininca 
or of fair dealing in public or private transactions can, from our 
standpoint, for a single moment favorably consider—provisions 
that, instead of quieting distrust, creating confidence, and reviv- 
ing business activity, would in our judgment but aggravate and 
prolong the very evils we are seeking to escape. 

There shall be no repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act, they tell us, unless we will consent to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at ratios ranging from 16 to 1 to 20 
tol. And we are told that the principles and pledges of the 
Democratic party require it. 

Again and again, sir, upon this fioor during this debate andin 
the discussion of the silver question in the lust Congress, have 
we listened to this and simi assertions, made by honorable 
gentlemen with great persistency, great emphasis, and ull appar- 
ent sincerity. It is even intimated that our unwillingness to 


ractical tests, and springing 
amilarity with the subject, is 
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concur in that proposition amounts to a species of porty treason, 
which will ere long bring down upon our devoted heads the 
scathing wrath of disappointed and indignant constituents. 
“To vote for the re they say, and to refuse to vote for 
these substitutes is in violation of the pledges of the Chicago 
platform.” 

Now, what, sir, do these assertions amount to, and how much 
truth is there inthem? Why, the platform is easily understood. 
It is clear, positive, and unambiguous, and I undertake to say— 
and say it without the slightest fear of successful contradiction— 
that there is not a syllable of the pending bill that is inconsist- 
ent with, and not in direct pursuance of, that platform, and that 
there is not a single substitute for that bill offered here that is 
not directly in conflict with that platform and with all the prin- 
ciples, doctrines, and traditions of the Democratic party. 

t us us see if this is notso. The bill repeals the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, which the platform denounces 
and promisestorepeal. Thesubstitutes propose free coinage of 
silver at ratios not 5 20 to 1. The platform contains 
no such doctrine and no such promise. The platform, on the 
contrary, while declaring in favor of the free and equal coin2ge 
of silver with gold as the money of the country, at the same 
time and with equal emphasis declares that it shall be done only 
upon a ratio which coincides with the commercial value of the 
metals. 

Now, it is a fact which no gentleman can fail to know, which 
no gentleman who is not disposed to quarrel with the laws of 
gravity or the axioms of mathematics will attempt to controvert; 
afact as well established and as well understood as the existence 
of the building in which we are assembled, that not one of the 
ratios of coinage in any of these proposed substitutes expresses 
or fairly approximates to the commercial value of the metal. 

There is not one of these proposed ratios that would give us 
(in the language of the platform) a dollar unit of both metals 
of equal intrinsic and interchangeable value.” 

If the advocates of these substitutes were so concerned as they 
profess to be about the platform and the fulfillment of its pledges 
they would have offered us something themselves that would 
have complied with that platform, and that would not have been, 
as all these propositions that mey have given us are, in distinct 
and flagrant violation of those solemn pledges. 

What then, sir, I again inquire, is the motive that underlies 
this opposition? Gentlemen tell us with an air of great virtue 
and philanthropy that they desire to make money cheaper? 
But why do they desire it? What patriotic, humane, or honor- 
able object is to be subserved by making money cheaper? If 
the phrase means anything it means that the dollar these gen- 
tlemen are praying for would have a smaller purchasing power 
than a dollar to-day; that it would take more of the silver to pur- 
chase a given amount of any other commodity than it takes 
to-day: t more weight of coin should be required to conduct 
the same commercial transaction than it required to-day. 

If a man has a horse to sell which at the present value of sil- 
ver dollars is worth $100 to-day, and he desires to purchase with 
the proceeds of that sale a reaping machine which also is at the 
present price of silver dollars worth $100. These gentlemen 
would so legislate that it should require $200 in silver to effect 
the same exchange. That is cheap money.“ The man would 
then sell the same horse and would obtain the same machine, 
the only difference being that in the latter case he has the in- 
estimable privilege of handling twice the quantity of silver. 
[Laughter]. 

If there would be any advantage insuch achange, by precisely 
the same process of reasoning it would be an advantage to go 
back to barbarous usages and again adopt the ponderous and in- 
convenient media of exchange which were employed in the very 
infancy of society. [Applause]. 

It is utterly inconceivable to me that any constituency repre- 
sented on this floor can fail to perceive that for all legitimate uses 
and for all honest pu preciousness rather than cheapness 
is desirable in a circulating medium, and that so long as enough 

is in use to answer the purposes of commerce the more valuable 

the money is, the more economical, the more convenient, and 
every way better it is both for those who use it and the govern- 
ment that provides it. 

Now, then, the gentlemen who ask for cheaper money do not, 
I think, contend that we have not enough already issued to meet 
all the usual requirements of business. The present stringency 
is not due to any deficiency in the volume of our currency, but 
to a paralysis that has fallen upon its circulation, a paralysis that 
no increase of that volume would relieve, but rather aggregate; 
a paralysis that owes its origin toa distrust occasioned by the 
improvident issuance of currency under the Sherman act. That 
the volume under normal conditions is now, as it has been in the 
past, adequate for all commercial purposes Í do not think is seri- 
ously questioned. 


No, sir, this demand for cheap money does not arise from any 
feeling that the necessary exchanges of commerce can not be 
elfected safely and conveniently with the amount now on hand; 
it does not arise from any belief that either the people or the 
Government are made any richer or more prosperous by being 
obliged to employ a larger bulk and weight of coin in the sime 
business transactions. Notat all, sir, but when we have looked 
the matter all over and have heard all that can be said, the invo- 
cations and the imprecations, the prayers and the tears, the 
graphic and the touching portrayal of the contest between riches 
and poverty, and of the conspiracy of Wall street and Lombard 
street, it all comes down to this, that the advocates of free coin- 
age at the various ratios proposed desire cheaper money for 
debtors todischarge their obligations in, cheaper money in order 
that those who owe may free themselves from the claims of their 
creditors by the payment of less than is honestly due. 

That appears to be the laudable object which elicits all this 
eloquence, which stands in the way of the relief that the coun- 
Led sorely needs, that legitimate industry on every hand is per- 
1 eter want of, and that we have been summoned here to 

urnish. 

The advocates of cheap money have chosen the means best 
ud pted to their purpose. They say they will have the Sherman 
law or free coinage of silver at ratios not higher than 20 to 1. 

There is no doubt that either course, if followed out, would 
give them cheap money. Let the Sherman law continue in force 
without amendment and we shall soon have a 60 or perhaps a 
50 cent dollar for the accommodation of these unfortunate debt- 
ors; or, on the other hand, let free coinage of silver be estab- 
lished at any of the ratios proposed, and a currency will speedily 
te produced sufficiently depreciated and debased to answer the 
expectations and gladden the hearts of all who have borrowed 
money and prefer not to pay it. 

No argument is needed to establish these propositions. Any 
intelligent student of political economy is well aware of their 
iruth; and certainly no argument is needed in this debate when 
the gentlemen who oppose us, with all their knowledge of the 
subject and with their consummate ability in adapting the means 
to the end for the accomplishment of their cherished purpose, 
and with the object of cheap money and the shield of the 
debtor as against the creditor, openly avowed, have deliberately 
chosen for that purpose the continuance of ths silver-purchasing 
lw <s it now stands or free coinage at the ratios proposed. 

This, then, is the situation and such is the issue; and, sir, itis 
somewhat astonishing as well as amusing to listen to the floods 
of denunciation poured out upon the creditor class, as though 
the possession of property and the ability to furnish capital to 
those who need it, especially with theexpectation of repayment, 
were an unpirdonable crime against society. [Laughter. 

The holders of Government bonds appear to be the object of 
special detestation. The original purc rs of those bonds, 
most of whom are now under the and most of the survivors 
of whom have long since parted with all the interest they ever 
had in those obligations, àre paraded before our vision as though 
in actual being they now stood at the Treasury like so many 
Shylocks demanding their pounds of flesh. It is said that they 
pas for those bondsin a depreciated currency and that Congress, 

y subsequent legislation, arbitrarily enhanced their value. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the justice of that transaction, 
If such discussion had any relevancy to the present issue it might 
with some reason be said that those original bonds were issued 
by the Government in an hour of supreme peril, when no human 
intelligence could foresee the end of the awful contest for the 
prosecution of which the money was imperatively needed, and 
that the men who in that great national emergency stqod in the 
breach and furnished the funds for the preservation of the 
Union were, perhaps, in the hour of victory, not entirely un- 
worthy of some favorable recognition. But whether it were 
right or wrong, just or unjust, it has no bearing upon the present 


inquiry. 

tt must be remembered that these bonds are negotiable in- 
struments; that their ownership is changing every hour; that 
long since all Congressional action upon them, long since the 
credit of the Government was solemnly pledged to their ulti- 
mate redemption in gold or its equivalent, and their market 
value was thus established at the figures that have since pre- 
vailed, they have passed from hand to hand at established quota- 
tions; they have been purchased by charitable and humane in- 
stitutions; they have been selected by trustees and guardians of 
the fatherless and the dependent; and the debt-repudiator, who 
fancies that by the creation of cheap money these obligations oé 
the Government can be scaled down, must not forget, and he 
must not expect the ple of the country to forget, that it is 
upon the funds of such deserving institutions and the slender 
1 of such defenseless persons that he is proposing to 

y the hand of wanton confiscation. [Applause.] 
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I have heard honorable gentlemen here deseanting somewhat 
at length on the alleged grinding and avaricious propensities of 
the people of my section of the countr, 


New land and the adjoining . seem to be regarded 
by them with particular aversion. 

Well, sir, so far as I know, whatever success we have attained 
has not been due to accident. or assistance. We have enjoyed 
no extraordinary natural advantages. We have not the spread- 
ing prairies of the West, with their inexhaustible fertility, which 
thesettlers in that quarter have had bestowed upon them for a 
nominal consideration. We have not the mines of gold and sil- 
ver with their inealcuable treasures. The foundersof New Eng- 
land came over a stormy sea to aninhospitable shore, and there, 
amid the dreary and dangerous surroundings of a wintry wilder- 
ness and a savage foe, they kindied those beacon fires of liberty 
that have enlightened the world and laid the foundation and 
devised the formulas for those institutions of freedom that have 
erke and transmitted its practical fruits to all succeeding 

erations. 

By hard labor and frugal living their children have wrought 
out from what seemed most unpromising conditions some mod- 
erate degree of material prosperity. Not so much by the aid of 
horse-power and improved mechanical appliances, which are 
poorly adapted to uneven surfaces, as by strained muscles and 
stiffened bones and hardened hands, the rugged hillsides have 
been subdued to the uses of agriculture. The returns of this 
labor they have economically, but wisely, istered. The 
church and the schoolhouse have never been forgotten. High- 
ways and br. have been adequately provided, the poor have 
been furnished with necessary support, and the laws have been 
fairly and decently executed without the aid of mobs. 

And after all this has been accomplished some little money 
has, in many cases, been laid up as a provision against reverses 
of fortune or the infirmities of age. The people of the West 
have borrowed these savings for the improvement of the farms 
that the Government has given them, borrowed them when they 
were as good as gold, wod them to very great advantage, and 
now the cheap-money crusaders are proposing that they shall 

it baek to us in a currency worth 60 cents on a dollar. 
ag BRYAN. I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
what reasons he gives for the greater increase in the proportion 
of wealth in the New England States during the last ten years 
than in the Western States? Does he att te it 

Mr. DE FOREST. I have not assigned 55 

Mr. 5 Will the gentleman be kind enough to assign 
& reason 

Mr. DE FOREST. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it the greater industry and greater frugality 


of the nee ? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I do not wish to enter into a discussion 
of that kind. I ht have my opinion about it. 

Mr. BRYAN. ill the gentleman please state it? 

Mr. DE FOREST. That is a question of industry and fru- 
gality; it is a question of 2 17 management, too. 

Ws have another class of alleged wicked men in New England, 
men who to-day by the thousands are walking the streets of my 
city and other manufacturing centers, out of employment for want 
of the relief which this Con is asked to giva them by the 
repeal of this silver-purchasing statute, men who at the benches 
of our workshop have patiently toiled from morning till night, 
year in and year out, ype their families, educating their 
children, discharging ully all the duties of good citizenship, 
and who by self-denial and prudent management have been en- 
abled to deposit in the savings banks small sums of money to 
their credit. Every dollar of it was as good as tg when placed 
there. Every dollar of it represents honest toil. 

Every dollar of it standsfor some pleasure sacrificed for which 
it might have been expended, and every dollar of it will be needed 
when the rainy day comes round. The cheap money crusaders 
are proposing that when the hour of necessity arrives these de- 
positors s receive their money back in a eurrency worth 60 
cents on a dollar. 

We also have people in New England who have not been so 
areas. There is many a farmer who, with all his efforts, 

not been able to keep even with the world, and who perhaps 
in his declining years is haunted by the specter of mortgages 
upon his property. We have many in other walks of life who 
have been overtaken by misfortune and find themselves in debt. 

The inconvenienee, the apprehension, the diseomfort of that 
thraldom I have no doubt are as keenly felt by them as though 
they resided in Kansas or Nebraska; but, sir, I am proud to say 
that I do not know of a man within the confines of my district, 
nor have I heard of one in all New England who Foata. not hang 
his head in shame and feel that he was dishonored by his Rep- 
resentative in Congress if he heard that he advocated or voted 


for a law that wo defraud a public or a private creditor out 


of 40 per cent or 30 per cent or any portion whatever of his just 


When warned by honorable gentlemen that we shall hear from 
our constituents to our disadvantage unless we vote for cheap 
money, Lam proud to say, sir, that, so far as know, I have no 
such constituents; and, sir, if there is one lurking anywhere in 
the dark, sharpening the knife of his vengeance because of my 
course upon this 8 I improve the present opportunit; 
here and now publicly to notify him that I do not desire his 
vote. 

But, sir, there is another influence in the opposition to the re- 
peal of this silver-purchasing law; an influence that moves in 
the dark and conceals its selfish designs under a profession of 
regard for the down-trodden masses and the general welfare; an 
influence that, vociferously declaiming against the demands and 
encroachments of the money power, is itself the most grasping 
and the most unscrupulous of all the agencies and forces that 
power has brought to bear in recent years on Federal legislation. 

I refer, sir, to the vast, consolidated, organized, indefatigable, 
ever-watchful and ever-active forces of the silver-mining inter- 
ests of America; a power that has flooded the mails with its pre- 

terous literature and filled the land with its emissaries; that 
as laid its potent hand on primaries and conventions, on the 
organization of Territories, the admission of States, and the 
choice of legislators; and that, surrounding and pervading the 
walls of this Capitol to-day, is seeking again, as it has sought 
and not unsuccessfully sought—in the past, to lead the lawmak- 
ing department of t public an humble tributary to its 
avarice. 

It asks the Government to continue its purchases of silver, not 
that itis needed for purposes of coinage: not but that we alread, 
have on hand tons upon tons of it which we can not use =e 
upon which we have already lost many millions of dollars, not 
thatanyone believes it to be needed for any public use whatever, 
but only to help out these gentlemen in their private specula- 
tions, to PERPA thema market which they otherwise would 
not have, to pay them a price which they otherwise could not 
obtain, and to add, at the general expense, to the stupendous 
fortunes which they have already acquired a larger increment 
man the laws of trade and production would justly entitle them 


This is a power to-day that lays its murderous hand upon the 
throat of honest industry, and that in response to all the prayers 
of the people, and the patriotic call of the President, and the 
effort that is made by the friends of this repeal to save the whole 
country from financial ruin, says: ‘‘No; we will not consent. 
Banks may fail, factories may close, the wheels of commerce 
may stand still, the revenues of charity and dependence may be 
cut off, homes may be sold at the auction block, the products of 
the farm may mold in the fields, labor may starve in the streets, 
and incaleulable loss and misery invade and shake the whole 
framework of society before the Government shall be allowed 
to withdraw for a single hour the bounty which we have already 
so long enjoyed.” 

This was the threat that was given out almost from the day 
the President issued his message. It is the threat which here 
in Congress at the present time, too cunning to disclose its real 
object, is seeking toaccomplish its aim under other more humane 
and plausible pretenses. 

Shall we yield to this impudent demand? Not, sir, I conceive, 
unless we are deaf to all suggestions of reason, blind to all con- 
siderations of justice, and recreant to every trust. 

I do not know in the platform or principles of what party the 
silver-mining interest will a to discover the promise of 
its claim, this proposition that the powers of the State should 
be exercised for purely private purposes. 

It may be Populistic, [am sorry to say that I think it is Re- 
ponen but one thing I am certain of, it is not Democratic. 

ery sure I am that;the shades of Jefferson and Jackson, to whom 
such eloquent and pathetic allusions have been made, would find 
themselves shuddering with a strange sur prise if invoked to sub- 
scribe to any such doctrine as that. It will not be found in the- 
Chicago platform. It will not befound in ap dai dec- 
laration of Demoeratie belief, it will not be overed in the 
teachings of the illustrious founders of the y. 

Democracy stands for simplicity in public affairs. It insists 
that the powers of the state shall be confined within the narrow- 
est possible limits and exercised only for strictly public purposes. 
Bounties, subsidies, class legislation, governmental favoritism 
of every kind it uniformly denounces as hostile to the spirit and 
foreign to the purpose of free institutions. It holds that these 
truths were the inspirations of our independence, the keynote 
of our declaration and our Constitution, the vertiable foundation 
stone of this grand structure of our civil liberty. 

In the neglect of these truths it sees the parway of national 
decadence, public functions indefinitely multiplied and extended, 
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the continuous growth of the office-holding army, the strife for 


party supremacy a thousandfold intensified, the danger of its 
t ous exercise a thousandfold incre: „and, finally, upon 
ruins of a once popular system the settled and perpetual 
domination of a governing class from which there would be no 
save through the portals of fiery revolution. 8 
It is by a de from these first principles of safe govern- 
ment that all the dangers of the past have been encountered. 
was through such a departure that the law which now afflicts us 
was enacted, and it is only by a penitent and obedient return to 
them that we can hope to dispel the cloud that now hangs over 
us, und for ourselves and our children after us.to preserve this, 
our sacred temple or human e eras pa the. invasions. and 
utions of despotic er. plause. 
ar ARNOLD. Mr Sp er, Toi from a district, the larg- 
est in area and population ofany within the State of the 
Mississippi Valley, and from its plains in the east to its moun- 
tain tops in the west comes to me but one voice, that of earnest, 
solemn protest against the eof the bill introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], 
IT should be untrue to myself, Mr. S er, untrue to the con- 
stituency I represent, and untrue to the 


State, did I not, here and now, oppose this measure which so 


vitally affects their interests. 


Sir, I do not believe, in the entire history of our Government, 


a question so important has ever engaged the attention of Con- 
gress. The discussions of 1860, indeed, had their full and mo- 
mentous 8 „ but after all they related simply to a. contest 
which was to be decided by the sword, and the result of which 
in no event involved Anglo-Saxon slavery. But to-day we are 
confronted with a proposition, in the far- effects of which, 
as I stated in the last Co „may be seen the financial serf- 
dom of the American © 

AJL history shows that individual and political 8 
financial subjection. The debtor is the slave of the r, and 
where conditions are created by Iaw that make i ible the 
abolition of such relation, then indeed is despotism supremeand 


tual. 

Me had as well look this question squarely in. the faee. The 
people will not, this time, be deceived by ae eatch phrases and 
glittering generalities. Whoever shall in this contest by his vote 
strike a blow direct or indirect against silver, will be branded 
as a monometallist in letters that will stick to him as! ashe 
lives. In season and out of season, in the darkness and in the 
light, in the populous city and the lonesome forest, he will feel 
and know that he has arrayed himself against silver as a money 
of final redemption. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than eighty years prior to 1873 we 
were on the bimetallic standard. Silver was as good as gold. 
Hand in hand marched the two metals on their beneficent mis- 
sion. Gentlemen have undertaken to show that dur this. 

riod sometimes silver was worth a little less, sometimes a 

ttle more, than gold, but all their hereulean efforts have simply 
resulted in demonstrating that the relative value of the two was 
not only tically equal, but that the standard was automatic 
and equilibratory. 

Why it seems to me as plain a proposition as can be, that the 
value of money is determined entirely by the demand fer it, and 
if for example the value of gold should rise superior to: that of 
silver, there would then be no demand for it, butfor the other 
metal, and vice versa. Thisis that constant automatic action 
which tends to form an equilibrium between the two metals at 
the ratio fixed, spoken of by Sir Guilford Molesworth. 

On the other hand, a single standard is an impossibility. How 
shall a thing measure itself by itself ? 

But it is not my purpose to theorize. A few plain facts and 

tical suggestions are worth more than all the systems of 

nee in the world. This bill proposes a simple and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. It 
proposes not only to stop further silver purchases, but also fur- 
ther silver coinage. No substitute or measure of relief is offered 
In its place. Indeed, its open and avowed advocates plainly tell 
us that its intention is to place the country upon a single gold 
standard. That this is the full determination of the President 
is clearly gathered from the message he has sent us. 

True, gentlemen on this floor, whose sincerity I do not ques- 
tion, and whose acumen I certainly recognize, have told us that 
the President is a bimetallist and the fast friend of silver. He 
was elected upon a bimetallic platform; he could have been 
elected upon no other; but this message, Trepeat, isan unequivocal 
declaration of waron silver. It isan Executive pronunciamento 
that the time has now arrived when this Government should 
adopt the monetary system of Europe. A more straightforward 
document in the interest of gold as the sole monetary standard 
could not have been penned and sent out from Lombard or Wall 
street. It will bring joy and gladness to the financial vampires 


It | ately decreasing 


people of that great | lati 


that are ever suc’ the life’ blood of the people, and sorrow 
and despair to the toiling and producing millions. 

Mr. Speaker, the provision in the measure retaining the pres- 
ent silver circulation in our curreney will deceivenobody. Gold 
will be the sovereign standard to whieh all other values must 
bow. The tremendous power now lodged in Wall street at its 
pleasure to eontraet the volume of money, thereby proportion- 

all property and labor values will be multiplied. 
many fold. Push but veil aside, and the abyssi meets our 
vision. 

Mr. Speaker, L have before me a statement from the Treasury 
Department showing the amount of gold and silver coins 
certificates in circulation in the United States up-to the first. of 
the present month, from which ita; that our stock of gold 
is $604,000,000 and our stoek of silver $615,000,000. The per 
capita circulation of gold and silver combined, therefore, is in 
round numbers 818, and of gold alone 89.01. It is, then, pro- 
posed to put this nation, with a population of 67,066,000 upon a 
per eapita circulation of $9. For ogain let me repeat, all 
other kinds of money will be measured by gold. There will not 
then be even a Sherman law to protect silver from utter annihi- 

on. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not lend myself to this unholy scheme. To 
the already fast-moving march of the classes over the masses I 
will not by my vote add the momentum of law. Sir, I am no 
defender of the Sherman act.. It is, indeed, as characterized in 
the Chicago platform, acowardly makeshift.” But, sir, it is 
the only law within the statute books that at all recognizes sil- 
ver as money.. 

Sir, I shall vote for all of Mr. BLAND’s substitutes; first, for 
the ratio of 16, and then om to 20. These all failing, I shall 
vote to restore the Bland act. Still failing, I shall vote first, 
last, and all the time against unconditional repeal, believing that 
the President will veto any subsequent. measure favoring silver, 
and shall rely in confidence for approval upon my constituents, 
to whom alone I owe allegiance. 

Sir, what reasons are given for this tremendous change in our 
monetary system? 

Gentlemen glibly tell us that this step has become imperative 
by reason of the excessive silver production relatively to gold. 
Ib is on a with other statements sent out by the enemies of 
silver. silver produetion of last year was less in this coun- 
try than in the preceding year, and the commercial value of all 
the silver produced im the whole world last year was only $2,- 
000,000 greater than the value of all the gold produced. 

Here are the figures: 

Gold production in 1892, 8130, 816, 600. 

Silver production in 1892, 8133, 054, 000. 

Where is that cataclysm of silver which is to bury the world 
deeper than plummet ever sounded? But this is hardly half 
the truth. The tion of silver, relatively to gold, is now 
smaller than it-was at any time from 1801 to: 1840. 

The following is the average production of both metals for 
each year of the present century: 


1801-1820, 4 ef silver to 1 of gold. 
1821-1840, 2 of silver to 1 of gold. 
1841-1860, 24 of gold to 1 of silver. 
1861 2 of gold and I of silver. 
1881-1889, 4 more silver than gold. 


Or, to put it in another form, for the first twenty years of the 
century we had in this country 300 per cent more silver than 
| gold; the second twenty years 100 per cent more, and now only 
16 per cent more. Let us not be blind to facts. The crusade 
| that has been waged in the interest of gold has been a crusade 
of slander and misrepresentation. 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that our silver coinage is be- 
eoming every year relatively greater than gold. This also isa 
misrepresentation. For thirty-three years after 1806 we coined 
more than $47,000,000 in silver and less than twenty-three mil- 

| lions in gold. We had then more than $2 in silver for every $1 

in gold. To-day we have less full legal-tender money in silver 
than in gold, and erp ea all kinds of silver money, ineluding 
the seventy-seven million limited tender, our silver stock is only 
eleven millions greater than our entire gold stock. Thus this 
claim of the monogold metallist falls to the ground. 

But it is said, sir, that the silver is a debased and depreciated 
dollar. In 1873silverwasworth morethangold. Itcommanded 
1 in the money markets. What struck down its value? 

e flat of law, the demonetization act of 1873, a measure that 
was elandestinely through Congress, that was signed bx 
President Grant in ignorance of the poisoned chalice contained. 
in the cup, and that received the zareful revision and supervision 
of Ernst Seyd, a London banker, as evidenced in the report sub- 
mitting that bill to the House. The lawcancreatea demand for 
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money and thereby give to it a value, or it may destroy that de- 
mand and thereby destroy its value as money. 

Sir, who dogs not remember, when the clouds hung dark and 
threatening in 1860, gold, true to its cowardly and unpatriotic 
instincts in all times of need or peril, fled and deserted the coun- 
try, and the mighty power of law created a money which furnished 


the sinews of war in the most gigantic internecine strife of his- 
tory. No; it was the act of 1873 that first depreciated silver as 
money. Afterwards, when the Bland-Allison and Sherman act 
respectively sought, as it wasthen supposed, to restore it to par- 
tial coinage, its price immediately rose, but almost as immedi- 
ately fell when it was discovered that those measures were be- 
ing executed in a way to discredit silver. 

r. Speaker, I have no disposition here to quote the free-sil- 
ver utterances of the present Secretary of the Treasury; they 
are a part of our history; they are recorded in the official pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and they will stand there to confront him 
as long as he lives. But I want to say right here, from the day 
Mr. Carlisle entered upon the duties of his great office down to 
the present time, no act of his has been friendly to silver, or 
has varied in the least from the policy of his Republican prede- 
cessor. Our silver dollar is selling to-day at a premium—not be- 
cause it is redeemable in gold, because there not enough of 
that commodity in the world to redeem one-tenth of the tokens 
behind which it impudently pretends to stand. 

No, that silver-dollar valuation is not based upon gold as its 
redeemer, nor, Heaven knows, upon any confidence in bankers, 
but upon something stronger, greater, and more honest than all 
these, the wealth and credit of the people of the United States. 
Had Mr. Carlisle recognized this fact, and known, as he must 
have known, that every dollar coined from the bullion pur- 
chased under the Sherman act could and would have maintained 
its parity with gold, if paid out for such purchases, by reason of 
the pledged faith and credit of the nation, we should never have 
heard of a gold scare. That mysterious gold reserve would not 
have been rising and falling like a thermometer with every pul- 
sation of Lombard and Wall streets. 

Mr. Speaker, remove the restrictions from silver coinage, 
make it a full legal-tender, debt-paying money, and it will im- 
mediately bound into new life and give relief to a people who 
are now suffering froma circulation contracted simply because 
under our suicidal policy we permit afew gold gamblers to bring 
on panic and business depression at their own sweet will. You 
can not relieve the people by making money still scarcer. You 
would strike down one-half our money metal; what, then, would 
follow? You increase twofold every form of indebtedness, Where 
ed debtor now owes $100 under this policy he would have to pay 


Sir, the load of indebtedness is already weighing down the 
farming and laboring classes. How much greater do you in- 
tend to make it? Will nothing but the absolute ownership of 
the earth satisfy you? Take heed you do not go too far. The 
gradual absorption of all wealth in the hands of the few presaged 
the fall of Assyria, Egypt, and Rome. But remember we are 
an Anglo-Saxon race, who can not and will not be enslaved. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I have shown, ths unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act meansaruinous contraction of our currency 
and a fall in the price of all products of labor. Since 1873, since 
silver has gradually fallen in value, the Serle products of the 
farm have kept pace with it in its downward course. 

The following table will show the relative depreciation of 
silver, wheat, and cotton since that period: 


Year. Wheat. Cotton. | Silver. Year. Wheat. Cotton. | Silver. 
1878 = sn 81. 47 81.32 13 $10.8 81 11 
1.31 1.29 07 10.5 1. 01 
1.43 1.27 80 10.6 1,06 
1.12 1.24 87 9.9 90 
1.24 1.15 89 9. 5 97 
1.17 1.20 85 9.8 . 93 
1.84 1.15 90 9.9 93 
1.07 1.12 83 10.1 1.04 
1.25 1.14 85 10.0 . 90 
1.11 1.13 . 8⁰ 8.7 80 
1. 19 1. 13 50 7. 2 7⁵ 


These figures are eloquent. Let every farmer in the land 
study them. He will understand why it is that he is now selling 
wheat, corn, and cotton at ruinously low figures. He will find 
the reason to be in the steady appreciation of gon: What will 
the future of the farmer be 1. this system shall long continue? 
Gentlemen, these me the bread-winners, the hope and sal vation 
of our country; destroy them and you destroy the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that we are lagging behind in the 
race of nations, that ell the civilized governments have adopted 
the gold standard, and that we should adopt it as a means of self- 


reservation. Sir, this is an insult to the American people. 
Ve have the greatest country on earth; our resources are prac- 
tically inexhaustible, and our independence it ogra 
Buried in our mountains lie more silver and gold than in any 
other 8 on the globe, and yet, withal, we must receive 
our financial lessons from Europe. Could to dyism go farther? 
Why, sir, we are no more dependent on England, France, or 
Germany than we are upon the Sandwich Islands. What is 
there, Mr. Speaker, in the economic conditions of England that 
we should envy? True, they have a landed aristocracy, privi- 
leged classes, and gilded royalty. There may be seen in its full 
perfection the extremes of wealth and poverty. But let us for a 
moment, if we can, withdraw our attention from her money cen- 
ter in Lombard street to her rural population. Let us see how 
the single gold standard has bestowed its blessings on that class, 
I read from report of Consul Howard, Miscellaneous Document 
x o. 109, for the months of January to April last, inclusive, page 
Of all the industrial classes in Great Britain the tenant farmer is the most 
worthy of consideration and 1 4 A Incredible as it may seem to Ameri- 
can farmers, who are paying from $18 to 225 per month, with board, to acom- 
mon farm hand, the agricultural laborer in England is d on an av 
about $12 per month, out of which he boards himself, shelters and feeds 
family, and provides them with the alleged comfortsof life. The rate of 
wages has saved the farmer from parmesan hitherto and made it possible 
for him to till the soil and pay the rent, but it has at the same time driven, 


and is driving, the agricultural labor to city and town, where it swells the 
constantly increasing current of common labor to a disastrous flood. 


While the English farmer and laborer are thus striving to 
keep soul and body together, a gentleman of the same realm, 
not entirely to fortune and to fame unknown, Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, in his speech at the International Monetary Confer- 
ence at Brussels, says: 


I hold that wheat at thirty a quarter instead of forty-five is rather a bless- 
ing than otherwise.—Senate Fxecutive Document No. 82, page 69. 


Here is a man ‘With the courage of his convictions. This Na- 
poleon of Napoleons of finance boldly and cbharacteristically 
states the desires and purposes of the money power to be finan- 
cially to enslave the laboring people in order that the drones 
may live at their expense. 

Let us look for a moment at Germany, another gold-standard 
country. I read from the samé consular reports, pages 96 to 98: 


The earnings of the average wageworker are pitiably small. It is certain 
they do not allow him any luxuries; it may well be doubted whether in 
many cases they are sufficient for the barest necessarfes. 

It will beseen that the wages paid weavers and those en. in the textile 
industries are among the lowest in the scale. The condition of this class is 
indeed most hopeless. Long hours in ill-ventilated and close quarters, and 
aminimum allowance of the plainest food, have so reduced the majority of 
artisans as to make them physically Incapable of outdoor work of any kind. 
The usual fare fora weaver is a br: fast of thin coffee, with dry bread broken 
into it. Dinner consists of potatoes, potato soup, or meal soup, with dry 
bread. For supper there is either thin coffee, with dry bread, or soup. Meat 
is purchased in small quantities on Sundaysand ho. ys by the better paid; 
for the great mass it is a luxury beyond reach. The character of the tood 
never varies from year to year; winter and summer, it is always the same. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of the incomes of small wage-earners is 
spent for food—food little in quantity and inferior in TAN: In a com- 
munity of 8,000 factory hands the weekly nee for food in a family of 
two (man and wife) were apportioned thus: Bread and meal, 181 pfennigs; 
potates, 35 pfennigs; vegetables, 13 pfennigs; biscuits, 12 pfennigs; milk, 6 
pfe ; butter, 110 pf. ; bacon, 6 pfe ; meat, if 
rings, Spf ; Salt, etc., Prani; sugar, II pfennigs; 

; total pfennigs, or 607 pfennigs per day. 

is cited asa cal case among those whose average income is 400 
marks—about 42 per cent of the entire population. In another instance the 
average yearly income of twenty-four families was 295.37 marks. Reckoning 
two children and one adult dependent upon this amount, the share falling 
to each would be 98.46 marks—in other words, a daily allowance of 27} pfen- 
nigs. Less than 7 cents a day is thus represented to be the limit to be ex- 
pended by 46 per cent of the 3 population. 

But, as abject as is the misery and privation revealed by such figures, the 
peysons imposed upon those working in their own garretsare still greater. 

hese unfortunates are for the most part women and young girls. In Leip- 
sic, according to a recent monograph on social studies, the wages paid for a 
week's work of from eleven to thirteen hours daily in making paper lanterns 
is 4.50 to 9 marks; men receive from 10 to 12 marks. Women working for 
umbrella factories get from 5 to 8 marks weekly. 

The week's wages of a man and wife working together twenty-four hours 
daily in the making of felt shoes amounted to 12 marks. Sewing girls work- 
ing for dressmaking establishments receive from 4 to 8 marks per week. 
Instances of this sort ag be multiplied. In many cases the average an- 
nual income is not over 150 marks by reason of the enforced idleness at cer- 
tain periods. The very lowest weekly sum required to exist is estimated at 
6.50 marks. This affords a suggestive commentary, 


One more instance—that of France, which since 1873 has been 
under the single standard. From the same authority, page 11, 
T read as follows: 


In spite of what official statistics may state, I am able to say that in this 
very large and important industrial community the average skilled work- 
man earns less than 8100 per year. In round numbers 1,800 francs is what an 
expert weaver owning own loom can earn. Unskilled labor is paid by 
the municipality 58 cents per day, and it is no uncommon thing to find scores 
of skilled laborers out of regular employment seeking work from town to 
town at 58 cents per day. 

How can aman support a wife and two or more children when his total 
earnings, assuming that he works three hundred days in the year, amounts 
to $174 per year? Yet this is the task thousands of human beings are called 
upon to face annually in France. 

hen one considers that in a population of 38,000,000 the number of people 
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in agriculture, commerce, and other industries exceeds 30,000,000, 
and that there are only about 2,000,000 persons of independent means, itis 
not difficult to see how the majority may get the impression that they are 
oppressed by a very small minority. 

These instances, Mr. Speaker, will give to the farmers and 
laborers of America an idea of what their condition, already bad 
enough, will be when they are placed upon this great commer- 
cial plane of the civilized nations of theearth. Evidently, so 
far as they are concerned, the monometallic gold standard is not 
a dispenser of all blessings and the all-in-all savior of nations. 
What would gentlemen have? Would they relegate our agri- 
culturists of the West to the condition of those in England? Do 
you want still further to reduce the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and, therefore, all labor in that department of industry? 
Do you, with Mr. Rothschild, clamor for still cheaper wheat 
and cotton? 

Sir, these are the natural and inevitable results of a monome- 
tallic gold standard, because the quantity of gold in the world, 
being confessedly insufficient to do its business, it follows, asa 
matter of course, that such ecarcity appreciates its value, and 
that therefore they who control its supply likewise control the 
value of ali labor or property and can depreciate it at their 

leasure. 

* Now, under the bimetallic standard such a condition of affairs 
is not so easily brought about. Where you have the free and 
unlimited coinage of both metals, silver ever has been and, from 
the nature of things, ever will be the people’s money, and will 
circulate among them, and thus make it harder for those who 
desire to corner the gold to doso, and thereby to control all other 
values. But we are told that this will be cheap money. I want 
to repeat, that whenever the law creates a use for a given article, 
thereby causing a demand for its use, value is added to it by 
reason of such use and demand. 

That is just as plain as anything on earth can be. Take, then, 
your silver bullion, if you please; stamp it with the Government 
stamp, declare that it is a dollar, that it is 100 cents, that it is a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, and thatsilver dollar will 
march on side by side with vour gold dollar, and hold its own 
in the race of business in this country. [Applause.] - 

I want to call attention to another point. We are told that 
the Sherman law is the cause of the present panic. I have fust 
about come to the conclusion, sir, that the people who assert 
that hardly believe it. If they do, I am almost tempted to say 
that they are not only monometallic men, but that they cer- 
tainly must be monoidea men. You had read to you, gentle- 
men, the other day, a passage in which was depicted the fall of 
the Roman Empire by reason of the contraction of the currency. 
Did the Sherman law have anything todo with that? [Laugh- 
ter.] Again, in 1816, England adopted the single gold standard. 
The same merciless depression that has always followed the 
effort to conduct the business of a country on a gold basis, fol- 
lowed there. Itis graphically described by Alison, as follows: 


The effects of this extraordinary piece of legislation were soon apparent. 
The industry of the nation was 8 congealed, as a flowing stream is by 
the severity of an Arctic winter. The alarm became as universal and wide- 
spread as confidence and activity had recently been. The country bankers, 
who had advanced largely on the stocks of goods imported, refused to con- 
tinue their support to their customers, and they were forced to bring their 
stocks into market. Prices, in consequence, fe! 8 that of cotton, in 
particular, sank in three months to halfits former level. * * * The 
effectsof this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were soon 


apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless dis- 
tress and suffering in the BritishIslands. * + è Teon apon ces Was 
not less immediate or appalling. They declined in general within six months 


to half their former amount, and remained at that low leyel for the next 
three years. Distress was universal in the latter months of 1819, and that 
distrust and discouragement were felt in all branches of industry, which are 
at once the forerunner and the cause of disaster, 

Did the Sherman law have anything to do with that? Again 
in 1836 was the currency contracted in England. The same his- 
torian describes its consequences, as follows: 

On, however, the tempest came, and fearful was its violence. With the 
steady “contraction of the 8 Uy. the Bank of England, which be- 
gan in July, 1836, prices fell during the whole of the ensuing winter, and in 
the spring of 1837 the panic was universal. Many bankruptcies took place, 
though fewer in Glasgow than might have been expected from the severity 
of the pressure, owing to the amount of solid wealth which had been made 
in the preceding five years. But as prices of all sorts of manufactured prod- 
uce had sunk nearly a half, the manufacturers were under the nec ty of 
lowering wages; and this soon induced strikes in nearly all the branches of 
skilled industry. 

Why, sir, to contract the currency of a country is opposed to 
even the teachings of Alexander Hamilton, the father of the 
Republican party. He says to annul either of the metals as 
money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is 
liable to all the objections which arise from the comparison of 
the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circulation, 

And, coming down to 1873, De Lavelaye tells us that prices 
fell, and industry, losing money, limited its operations. Why, 


sir, in 1873, the criminal period of the centuries, almost univer- 
Popron reigned over England, the Continent, and the 
States. Mr. Bright, in 1579, referring to the condition 


sal 
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of England, said, I believe the agricultural owners and occu- 


piers of land have lost more than 150, 000, 000.“ He attempted 
to attribute the misfortune to poor crops and seasons. 
But, sir, those poor crops and seasons have been lasting for 
many years, with no signs of abatement. Deeper with each suc- 
year has sunk tho farmer in the scale of poverty, while 
the mortgage, daily growing more gigantic, swoops down upon 
his devo home, and, like the bird of evil omen, ‘‘ casts its 
shadow on the floor.” Ah, the Sherman law had nothing to do 
with these depressions. Only the other day the Australian 
bank failed. So dire was the distress resulting that the news- 
papers stated, in order to preserve existence itself, the crown of 
womanhood was placed on the auction biock and sold to the 
highest bidder. hy, we are beginning now to find out the 
whole truth about this panic. It beltsthecivilized globe. The 
Continent is not exempt from its baneful touch. Only a day or 
swo go nine stockholders failed in London and two in Liver- 


pool. 

It is criminal in such a calamity to falsely assign the existing 
evils to a cause in no wise responsible for them, simply as a pre- 
text to place the country upon a gold standard. It is that and 
nothing more. A cruel, heartless conspiracy on the part of the 
banks. They have the country by the throat, and refuse to 
loosen their grip, unless they are given still further power over 
thepeople. Butthe Sherman law is responsible for itall. Why 
Banker Clews sings a different tune in his financial review of 
August 5: 


` He gets up off of the Sherman law and the“ fool people who are hoa) 


their money,” and jumps onthe Chicago speculators. He says their “ with- 

holding of grain and other ds of produce from the usual course of export 

for several months was largely the cause of the heavy drain of gold.“ He 

Says “the stringency which they so largeiy helped to create has at last com- 
ed them to realize at ruinous losses.” 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] 
a national banker, to whose able speech I had the pleasure o 
listening the other day, says in relation to it, Why, God 
Almighty himself could alone bring about such a condition as 
involves the whole globe to-day.” 

No, this war on the people’s money commenced in 1873. The 
present attack is the final onslaught of the enemy. It is Plutoc- 
racy vs. Democracy. It is Lombard and Wall street united for a 
common pur For my part, as a humble Representative on 
this floor, I shall cast my lot with the common people. Toall , 
influences that would hold me back, I say with the Seminole, 
“ Blaze with your serried columns, I will not bend the knee.” 

Mr. Speaker, for years and years has Congress legislated ih 
the interest of the select few. The creditor alone receives at- 
tention. Let us now do the debtor justice. Let us not add to his 
burdens. One more word and I have done. 

We have been told, Mr. Speaker, that this question rises su- 

rior to party. If by that declaration it is meant that the issues 

volved in this discussion will reach to every fireside in this 
land, then, indeed, it is true. If it is meant that we are brought 
face to face with a proposition to impose the financial slavery of 
Europe upon the American people, then, again, is it true. 

But if by that declaration it is meant that it is the duty of 
Congress to legislate upon these lines, then it is not true, but be- 
neath party. For, Mr. Speaker, the behests of the money power 
are seldom tempered with mercy or with justice. From the day 
when Dives lifted up his eyes in hell, down to the present time, 
has this unrelenting oppressor of mankind marched steadily on, 
crushing, as a modern Juggernaut, all within his reach. And he 
is marching on now over mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests and even over his allies and confederates, the banking in- 
stitutions. Nor would he halt here appalled at new fields of 
conquests. He would invade every home in this fair land; yes, 
he would trample upon the prostrate formsof despondent fathers 
and weeping mothers, womanin her beauty, man in his stre: ; 
pag childhood and prattling infancy, on all, to accomplish 

is end. 

But it may be well, Mr. Speaker, for these men to remember 
that there is a time when forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 
They should not become oblivious of the fact that a new light 
has dawned upon the western world. The spirit of intelligence 
is there abroad. As the children of Israel in their weary march 
of old were guided by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night, so we in this struggle of the centuries shall have 
as our pillar of cloud by day the Constitution of our fathers 
and our pillar of fire by night the patriotismof the people. Nor 
shall we reckon without our host. Weare not representing Old 
World constituencies, but a people brave, intelligent, and patri- 
otic, who have solved this problem, and who will be quick to act 
upon the maxim, Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Mr. Rothschild, at the international monetary conference at 
Brussels, said: 


So far as agreei 


upon a universal standard is concerned, no twonations 
are alike as regar 8 


their individual wealth, resources, and expenditure; 
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and therefore no universal agreement can be made with respect to a gen- 
eral currency. 


Then, sir, lot this Congress declare, when this discussion shall 
have ended, that Mr. Rothschild for once at least in his life 
ko the truth. Let it legislate Spee the same independent 
e of policy and action. t it declare. in language unmistak- 
able, that the United States, che central star of the nations of 
earth, shall not be plucked from its proud eminence to become a 
satellite of England; but rather, on the other hand, moving 
along its appointed course, aloof from the jarring elements be- 
set & it shall continue to perform its great revolutions within 
the orbit of national independence. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say this, and in no 
spirit of threat or of prophecy: If the highest duty of this Con- 
shall consist simply in repealing the Sherman law, then 
fot the tidings go forth, as assuredly they will, that on this prop- 
osition the Republican party and the Democratic party are one. 
If the issue upon which the last campaign was fought and won 
bea delusion anda snare, again and again let the tidings go forth, 
as assuredly they will, that on these two propositions the Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party are one. If the condition 
of the tariff, as suggested, is by no means critical, and in the 
sweet by and by it may possibly receive homeopathic treatment, 
again and again, and again let the tidings go forth, as assuredly 
they will, thatupon these three propositions the Democratic party 
and the Republican party are one. t 
But if, as I believe, the Democratic party is still the party of 
the people, if it would remain true to its traditions and its teach- 
‘ings, if it would go beyond the narrow confines of the money- 
changer’s office and listen to that voice, deep toned as thunder, 
oe from the teeming millions of this broad land, then in- 
deed shall it re-write, but this time in letters imperishable as 
our mountains of silver and i gold, resistless as our rivers rolling 
down to the sea, and majestic as the grandeur of our free insti- 
tutions, that old, old Democratie doctrine, ‘‘ The free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” [Prolonged ap- 


lause. 
£ Mr. IAMS, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I feel keenly the 
ridiculous attitude in which I am placed of undertaking to speak 
here and now, and I feel, as other gentlemen have perhaps felt be- 
fore me upon their first plunge into the political world at Washing- 
ton, like rising in my seat simply to thank the Speaker sincerely for 
the magnificent opportunity which he has given to me, as sixth upon 
the night list, to speak to a lot of pages and empty benches. 
[Laughter.] And I felt, in justice to the dignity of the district I 
represent, the largest in the State of Mississippi and the most 
Democratic, inclined to decline with thanks the honor. But, sir, 
upon second thought, it occurred to mo that all of us were very small 
people in the city of Washington, and that it was best to be submis- 
sive to the will of the House; and besides that there was a duty 
due to the people I have the honor to represent; that it was dus 
them not alone to publish in the Recorp, but to stand on the floor 
of this House and to voice the eternal warfare which they now in- 
te and will never end against a policy the ultimate result of 
which would be to reduce the free farmers who constitute nine- 
tenths of the population of that district to the condition of German 
Bauern, of Senttish crofters, or of Irish tenant farmers. 

It struck mo that I would not be doing my duty to them to allow 
even the ridiculous situation which- surrounds me to prevent me 
from expressing their voice and views. Therefore, without apology, 
which will necessarily consume time, and with the modesty which 
is becoming in one who has had no legislative experience here or 
elsewhere, who, farthermore, has had no official experience of any 
sort, never having held or sought an office in my life, coming here 
from the people, fresh from the . of the country, 
voicin, es of the great agricul Democracy, which, I 
Mesan is as respectablo and just ds much entitled to weight as are 
boards of trade or the commercial exchanges in this broad land, 
having no vantage ground at all, unless it be one (and I hope for 
the seks of the American people and the honor of Con tit 
is not) —unless it be one to occupy the ground of entire sincerity of 
conviction and honesty of purpose, I shall undertake to plunge into 
this great debate. 

The first step that I shall take will be to request the Clerk to read 


an extract from a paper which Inow send up—the Boston Traveller. | gentlemen “ flunkeys.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 


[Special Dispatch to the Traveller.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug, 14.—President Cleveland has determined to app! 
most heroic influence to g about the speedy adoption of the silver 

He has issued instructions to all of his Cabinet officors that there shall 


his 


official 
is to 3 tho silver 8 
Two Senators from the far West 


informed by the Secre- 
take no action upon the request of 
law was repealed. A 


‘flash accompany 
legislatures wera dissolved at the point of the bayonet and good 


Sin 


attempted to explain to Secretary Smith that there was not the 

s or personal favor to them in the request made, but the 

Secretary Interior that he was ing out instructions and there 

would be nothing done * the routine of the Department until after the silver 
posed of. 


question was dis 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
that article read and I desire to make no comments save to say two 
things: First, that I do not believe a word of it. I believe that it 
is a base calumny upon the leader of the Democratic party and the 
President of the United States. I do not believe and can not be- 
lieve that an administration headed by a man whom I have rever- 
enced and admired, and taught the people whom I represent to 
reverence and admire, headed by a man who has made himself dear 
to the American people not alone by saying that “public office is a 

ublio trust” but by acting it; who has carried that principle 
er than I would have carried it, so far that he has declined to 
use official patronage for the purpose of rewarding the men who have. 
carried the cause of sound political principles to a successful issue 
or of punishing the common enemy, the Republican party; I de- 
cline to believe that an administration headed by that man for 
whom I have demonstrated my respect and reverence now for three 
Presidential periods, by advocating his cause to the best of my 
humble ability, not alone after nomination but before it, could 
change its ere and sink to the base and contemptible littleness 
of using official patronage to disrupt the Democratic party, for 
thatis the purpose if it were to be done. [Applause.] Tor, Mr. 
5 1 787 men ought to be affected with the natural consequences 
of their acts. 

That is one thing that I wanted to say. The other is this, in 
behalf of the Southern men who sit here: Even if I believed that, 
it would demonstrate to my mind but one thing, and that would be 
the woeful lack of knowledge of human nature which must exist 
in the mind of the author of such a policy. ; 

You, a Southern man, Mr. Speaker, just think of the attitude in 
which this places you, fora moment, For ten long years we, the 
gentlemen of the South, bore on our lances the cause of local self- 
government and civil liberty on the American continent, with no 
aid from any quarter except now and then a random shot from old 
New York (God bless her; although she is wrong now on this 
tion) and persistent musketry of little New Jersey. But can 
it be that any man of common sense believes for a moment that 
that ificent cohort of Southern gentlemen, who stood out man- 
fully for self-government, with the charge of treason palaying ev 
nerve and 3 them in every effort, could be controlled an 

oled at this late day by a few Ne yes post-offices, a il 
uring that entire period, amid darkness and clouds, with no 
break in the monotony of the gloom, save now and then a lightning 
a thunderbolt hurled from Washington; when 


men torn from their wives’ sides at dead of night and hurried to 
—without so much as one ray of the gentle sunshine of 
official favor in nation, State, or county—we fought fiercely on and 
at the end conquered a peace and renewed position. 

And I take it, Mr. Speaker, that the men of the West, free born 
and manly, are as courageous as we are, and are as firm in their 
convictions; and I know that the magnificent race from which we 
spring, armed with the sense of mastery that it has ere been 
able to exert, with the spirit of domination that has made it master 
wherever it went, is not to be controlled in that sort of style, who- 


| ever else may be. 


And, Mr. Speaker, if there were a man upon this floor so eon- 
temptible as to be induced By such reasons to take a position 
con to his convictions, I would ask of his constituents, if 
they be a Southern constituency or a Western one, that when he 
goes home they may meet him at the border, and kick him in a 
westerly direetion through the northern tier of counties, then in a 
southerly direction through the western tier of counties, then in an 
easterly direction through the sonthern tier of counties, then in a 
northerly direction back to the point of beginning; and then give 
him one grand boost and land him in the town of Quincey, Massachu- 
setts [applause], where there exist gentlemen who are willing to 
rise upon this floor and say “ Put me down as one of the President's 
gentleman ushers,” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, in the old country, whero maids of honor, amid the 
scented perfume of the court, are glad to be prostituted to the 
pleasure of the executive, and are not ashamed of the bastards 
which result, there are men who yet considerit an honor to be 

(Laughter.] In God's name, may the taste 
not spread in America! 


Mr. Speaker, I wish in the next place to insert in my remarks in 
the Recorp an article from the New York Recorder which expresses 
so nearly my opinion in certain respects that I shall make it a part 
of the RECORD, because I believe that a record is now being made, 
and partially even by as humble an individual as myself, which in 
1896 shall be made a part of the war material of the battle, a part 
of the war material necessary then. The article from the Recorder 


is as follows: x 
GIVE vs FREE SILVER. . 
The Recorder believes that the time has come when the will of the 2 must 
be enforced alike upon Congress and the President, and the mints of the United 
States be thrown open to the free coinage of silver. : 
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‘The financial aud business situation is admittedly bad. There is no need to 


exaggerate it. It might be worse. It will becom 5 worse, unless 
Congress and President Cleveland can get together and ve the existing com- 
mercial om 3 Pee and adequate a een on, 

The President admits in h 8 t the repeal of the silver asa 
law of 1890 will not fully meet the oxigen of our situation. It is con on 
all hands that to simply repeal the Sherman act and stop there will not leave our 
curreney upon a satisfactory basis, or provide for a safe and sufficient circulating 


modium. 
The business of this country can not be done upon a purely basis. There 
justify bon 


e 
i 


ld 
is too much business to bo dono, and too little gold to do it with, to 
experiment of a currency based e one po ye and that one tho scarcer an 
dearor of the two. Tho total d isement of silver as a money metal, which 
. Beema to be the aim of the gold extremists at Washin means a violent and 
rufnous contraction of values. The mere threat of it given the first 
sharp twist to the screws of contraction. 

To porsist in the total elimination ot silver from our currency is madness. Tho 
lead of the gold monometallists has been followed far 1 It is time to call 
æ half, and demand that silver shall pe put back in the p it held for eighty 
years, from the formation of the Government down to 1873, and be made again 
one of tlie two main pillars of the American system of currency and coinage. 

Itis evident that his party in Con is not fully with the President, and 
will not act upon his initiative unless he will assent to a 8 by which sil- 
ver shall be retained asa partner with gold on a just and ratio in the metallic 
basis of a nation’s money. Con is. not y and willing to repeal the act 
of 1830 until the President on sido is prepared to give his assent to a new law 
base on bimetallic principles restoring silver as a money metal and reéstablish- 
si, tns double standard. 


Tho President is not justified in askin 
resent silver law. To postpone thed 
sag silver demonetized and its use as a si money metal wholly pro- 
hibited, would, in the Recorder's on precipitate a financial and business 
catastrophe compared with which all past panics would seem to have been mere 


bugaboos. 

p dere ld monometallism spells: ruin, universal and unsparing ruin, for 
the people of this country. 

Congress is.right in demanding securities for the silver already coined and rep- 
resented in our paper circulation, pended (ergo for the anent retention of 
both metals and the historic double at aratio to be fixed 
gard to the existing conditions of the currencies and of the 
gress stands for the American people in this matter. Itis their dearest inter- 
ests which it is defending in defending their constitutional currency—gold and 


silvor, 

The single gold standard has never been sanctioned or desired by the people of 
this conntry. ‘Their will has beon over and over again expressed to the contrary 
at every election and in every Congress for sixteen years past. Their determing- 
tion that silver shall not be outlawed at the mints has been clearly and forcibly 


for the unconditional repeal of the 
ustment of our currency laws, 


shown by overwhelming orities in both branches of Congress. It never was 

stronger than itis to-day. 
The clamor of the möney-changers, the usurers, and the stock D in- 
that radiate from Lombard and which 


spired by the English influences 
represent the rapacity of the world, has not shaken the faith of the 
American masses one iota in the honesty, tho justice, the fairness, and, above 

the vital necessity of maintaining silver side by side with gold in their 

money system. 

‘There may have been s 
motuls. That has often occur: 
whatever it may be, can bo corrected 
present 16 to 1 to, say, 19 or even 20 to 
of silver aa a stan: metal. England ia reported to be at this moment 
3 her gold for In 


the leading gold standard country recognizes that silver possesses an exchan 
able valusswith id at some that can be fixed. And we may bo sure that 
the Bank of Engin 


d, in — 1 22 to 1, has been as unfair to silver and as 
1 to gold as it has dared to be. 

The Recorder earnestly calls. for a general expression of the popular will loud 
and clear and general enough to make the President and Congress understand that 
tho people demand immediate relief from the e stagnating currency con- 
ditions from which they are now suffering; and that, while want the act of 
1800 repealed, they also want tho freo coinage of silver restored at. such now ratio 
as the wisdom of Congress may see fit to fix. à 

Tho money power has nore ne poa monometallism, and Mr. Cleveland seems 


to be its exeontive eclo. Now let tlie pooplo be heard and Mr, Cleveland be clearly 
informed that Congress, and not represents the national will on this matter of 
admitting silver as well as gold to the mints. 


Gen. Grant once said, speaking from the samo chair now filled by Mr. Cleleland: 
“T have no — toenforce a st tho pend age ig le.“ The Recorder recom- 
ev: 


mends Mr. C 


t. repository 
of the people's lawmaking power, and it correctly re} ts them. in ee 
single gold standard c: ©, at whose head Mr. Cleveland has apparently placed 
inseli Ho van do the nation no better at this grave crisis in its tinancial 


service 
and business er than to yield gracefully and say wi 
f o inst the will of the a.” 8 
o 


long continued. ess is benumbed in branch, and coin are 
alike in hiding, exchange is difficult to effect for want of m to doit with, per- 
fectly sound banks are em ves and can not give gecom- 


barrassed themsel > 
tions to their depositors; trado is clogged and ham: 


is, it would become infinitely worse if Congress were to yield to the 

single gold standard movement and surrender tlie cause of silver. Such asurren- 
der would mean disaster to all classes. except the vultures that always flesh their 
beaks deepest and gorge themselves fullest on a field that is strewn with the vio- 
tims of a vast com and industrial calamity. ‘The merchant and the mann- 
facturer, the big business man and the small tradesman, the got mass alike of 
employers and employed, the professional man, the brain-worker and the brawn- 
worker, and, more than all. the laborer and the wage-earner in every ion, 
will all be drawn down together in the vortex of contraction if silver is awed. 
‘Lo make gold the sole standard and the only currency is to diminish the volume 
of our money by one-half. That is contraction; and contraction means the com- 


lete ee of all enterprises, the utter collapse of credit, the complete pros- 
tion of ie from New York to California, and the consignment of rane of 
8 people in every city and State in the Union to idleness and starvation. 


The er pleads with all ite power that this whirlpool of contraction may 
not be opened. t Cleveland and Congress must got together and prevent 
it. The people must raise their voices now and demand their own salvation. If 
silver be not restored 5 to res coinage, the most optimistic man can not look 
forward six months without fear. Millions of unemployed, w. ess mon, with 
their wives and children c: g for bread that can not be earned for them, will be 
hard to reason with. But they will have to be reasoned with if silver is outlawed 
from the mints. And it will be idle to tell them that it was thought best 10 starvo 
them in order to place the country on the samo gold-standard footing as England. 

Repeal the act of 1890, readmit silver to free coinage at anew and 
ratio, and do it quickly. and nothing less than that, will put the business. 
of the country firmly on its feet again, . heart to capital, new hope to labor, 
and restore times throughout the land. 

If this be not done and the antisilver madness preval the prosperity of the 
country can not be recalled, peace will soon in sesions pert 

Think of it! A few years ago there was a sort of nondeseript 
known as a protection Democrat, Do you remember him? Where 
is he now? At home or on the other side of this chamber. 

And I will tell you, in the name of the agricultural classes andin 
the name of the yeomanry of America, who do not live in cities of 
a hundred thousand population and over, that four years from now 
they are not going to step out and beat the old Democratic party 
because a minority here join hands with an almost solid Republican 
party and defeat the will of the people, but they are going to cap- 
ture and hold the machinery of the — — „mono- 
Tapping 3 ” will be where the protection tis to-day. 

anse. 

Now what strange: posture are we in, gentlemen, politically speak- 
ing? A majority of the Democrats 15 the PHR ag nearly a two- 
thirds. majority, and a majority of the Democrats in. this House 
stand here in favor of carrying out that plank of the platform at 
Chicago which said: 

We hold— 

Mark the language— 
to the use— 

Not the certification— 
of both gold and silver— 

As what? not subsidiary coin 
as the standard money of the country, and we believe in. the coinage of both metals. 
withont discrimination or charge of mintage. 

I was surprised to hear my learned friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
PatTrmrson] the other day liken his position here as a representa- 
tive of the people to that of a lawyer who had misadvised his client. 
We occupy no such attitude. I know not what he may have said to. 
his people upon the stump. I know not what you may have said to 
yours, Your contract is there. I have no criticism to make of it 
so. far as that is concerned; but a man does not occupy toward his 
constituent the attitude of an advising counsel. He is a public 
servant, sent here to obey their mandate, a servant in the truest 
sense, where it is an honor to serve, but still a servant, and he 
stands in the attitude of one of two contracting partics who have 
entered into a covenant, 

I am in favor of the free ary hey silver from honest convictions 
and so told my people; but if I changed my mind now I would 
not change my vote. As a gentleman, I would not until I had first 
resigned and gone home to my people and given them the pitirul 
opportunity to answer the question, (Have you changed yours!“ 
[Applause.] It is a covenant, a bargain, a contract, and an honor- 
Site aa keeps it. I understand in the particular case of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that he told his people upon the stump that 
he did not know whether he was in favor of free coinage or not, and 
they sent him here anyhow. I want everybody to understand 

Mr. TRACEY.. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does tho gentleman yield to the gen- 
tloman from New York? : 

WILLIAMS 


from New York. 
Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman allow mo to ask him a ques- 
tion ?—and as ho is the last speaker he will have the time—when the 
entleman from Mississippi refers to the gentleman from Tennesseo 
. PATTERSON] is he not aware that the gentleman from Tennessee 
In the Tast Congress did vote against the free coinage of silver. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just a moment ago I stated that 
I understood that on the stump the gentleman from Tennessee told 
Iis puopie that he was not in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
. TRACEY. He voted in this body against the free coinage of 
silver before he appeared on the stump before his people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not care for that. Iwas 
simply stating that what I had said would apply to the attitude 
which I woul Cooney if I e er: osition, and that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee I understood did not occupy the same attitude, 
because he told his people before he came here that he was not in 
favor of the free coinage of silver. : 

De pence Now, you do not care whether he told the House 
or no 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

| ae WILLIAMS of Mississippi. You know I have only thirty 
minutes. 


of Mississippi. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. TRACEY. You are the last speaker and have plenty time. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Very well, then. 

Mr. TRACEY. I wished, in the absence of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, to call the attention of the 8 from Mississippi to 
the fact that in the last Congress the gentleman from Tennessee 
Q PATTERSON) voted against the free coinage of silver, on the 

oor here, and then went before his ople and was sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York evidently has not understood me. Ihave just undertaken 
to explain that, although that what I have outlined would be the 
attitude which I would 8 were I to vote against the free coin- 

of silver, I understand that was not the attitude occupied by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, because he did tell his people, as 
understand, upon the stump, that he was not in favor of the free 
coinage of silver, and, if so, that is his covenant and contract, with 
which I have nothing in the world to do. I threw it out generally 
for fear it might be thought I was impugning the motives of an old 
and valued friend. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. He might be, furthermore, justi- 
fied by his people, and I will admit that as a fact. 

Mr. RACEY, Now, the 8 from Mississippi has spoken 
about the minority of the Democratic party being in accord with 
the Republican 5 778570 on this question, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi whether, in the event of the majority 
of the Democratic party voting for the unconditional repeal of the 

urchasing clause of the so-called Sherman act, that will satisfy 
fin, and if the members of the party on this floor will then be jus- 
tified in having favored the unconditional repeal, and whether they 
would be justified before the peons for so voting in case, on Mon- 
day next, the majority of the Democratic party vote in favor of un- 
conditional repeal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will answer that question by 
saying that ifa man said to me, “Suppose the moon was made out 
of green cheese?” I would answer by saying, “ But it is not made 
out of green cheese, and never will be.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. TRACEY. I will predict that on next Monday the majority 
of the Democrats in this fous will vote for the unconditional repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Never, sir, while the world holds. 

Mr. TRACEY. You will see. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
we see when we take notice of the peculiar posture of things. That 
nearly 100 votes will be found on the other—the Republican—side, 
which are looked to by the gentleman from New York and by the 
President, as necessary to carry this legislation through. But, I 
find another thing. I find, Mr. Speaker, that the entire Southern 
and Western delegation here, except a few gentlemen who are the 
representatives of large metropoles in which strong banking and 
creditor interests control, are on one side, and I tind upon the other 
side the representatives of the money-lending and creditor interests 
of the Northeast. 

The exceptions on our side are gentlemen who represent Mem- 
phis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Vicksburg, Miss., Jacksonville, Fla., 
etc. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that things have come to such a point that 
it is not unparliamentary for me to give a definition of Congress. 
Con , in the new dictionary which I propose to write, shall be 
defined thus: “A court of appeal from the decision of the common 
people, the appeal sang always preceded by a motion for a new 
Pim upon the alleged cause of newly discovered evidence.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, I will go further in answering the gentleman’s question and 
say, that even if it were possible that a 110 of the Democrats 
on this floor can be cajoled or coerced into voting as he predicts, 
if the alleged representatives of the great Democratic party of this 
country should so vote, they would not reflect the will and 
wishes of a majority of the Democracy, and I propose to stand by 
the majority of the Democracy. [Loud applause.] 

Why, gentlemen, why was it that the pressure came to call this 
House together a month earlier than originally contemplated, do 
you suppose? Why do you 8 they got up this great pressure 
all at once! It was for fear the panio would cease of itself before 
they could get their work in. N and applause.] 

Nir. Bryan. So stated by a New York banker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It was stated by Mr. Clews, the 

t banker; and Mr. Yacob Strauss or Isadore Strauss came right 
along down to see the Chief Executive; and although representa- 
tives ofthe people had been writing time in and time out from 
April last, trying to get an extra session of Congress in order to stop 
the infernal robbery of the McKinley tariff bill, and could never get 
even so much as the courtesy of a reply to their letters, yet when 
Yacob Strauss came in the e was up and the thing was settled. 
[Laughter and applause.] other words, gentlemen, you have 
reached the point where 12 have got the debtor and the farming 
classes on the one side and the banking and creditor classes on the 
other. We can carry the war into Africa but you can not. [Laugh- 
ter.] You can not come down into Mississippi and get any converts 
who are interested as you are, because, th: God, I live in a State 
where there is not a millionaire nora pauper. fApplause.] We 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what else do 


have neither the one nor the other, and you can not convert any of 
your class down there because they do not exist there. But, geutle- 
men, I do not thank God for the oo state of affairs which ex- 
ists where you and your brother banker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HENDRIX] who first addressed us, lives. By the way, on look- 
ing into the Congressional Directory I find that he is not a banker 
he is the president of a Trust Company, the very kind of thing that 
the Democratic party says it wants to put down. ([Laughter.] I 
repeat, you can not make any converts in our part of the country; 
but when we get up just within the shadow of your palaces in New 
York we can, with perfect ease, find the men whose interests lie on 
our side of this question. [Laughter.] i 

Now, my friends, there arc two classes of people who have been 
discussing this issue. I admire the courage and consistency of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY] who spoke to us the 
other day, and who said: “ I want for my people the best money, 
the most valuable money.” That means, if it means anything at all, 
the money which will purchase the most of service or of commod- 
ity; and very relevant indeed was the interruption of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, [Mr. BOATNER] when he asked him: 

But, sir, you do not desire that your le shall be paid back in better moi 
than they tent, do you? eee pai esá 

And, Mr. Speaker, that question was not answered, and it never 
will be answered satisfactorily to the people, nor at all until the 
crack of doom, unless gentlemen on the other side should be 
brave and bold enough to come out like that grand old man in Eng- 
land, Mr. Gladstone, who stated the other day that he represented 
a creditor nation. That is where you really stand and you had bet- 
ter come out and take your position like men. Do not pray “Good 
Lord; good devil.” (Laughter.) Do not say“ Good President,” 
and in the same speech Good people;” but come right out and tell 
what the interests of the people on your side are. [Laughter.] And, 
gentlemen, if your constituents have that interest, I do not blame 
you a particle for representing their interest. Not at all. On the 
contrary, I admire Mr. Gladstone, who, when he was interrogated 
on the floor of the House of Commons the other day as to whether 
he was going to send the delegates back to the monetary confer- 
ence, replied: 
eked is the use? What do we want with a bimetallic convention? I am 


Said he, 


to undertake to state what the amount is, but a very large amount of money is 
due to people who live within the United Kingdom from people who live without 
the United Kingdom. Ishould estimate it at not less than two billions of sterling— 
ten millions of American dollars, I admire the philanthropy of gentlemen who 
would make a gift to our debtors of that smon ut I do not seo what cause we 
would have to congratulate ourselves, though [ may perhaps see some reason 
why the rest of the world should congratulate itself. 

Now, my friends, I have referred to this incidentally, but under- 
stand me, I take no part in these flings at the mother country. 
Grand old mother country, who sits there in her islands and rules 
the world, as she is ruling it to-day financially, and ruling you New 
York poo le amongst a good deal of the rest of the world. Had I 
stood in Mr. Gladstone's place 1 would have taken the position that 
he took, because it was for the interest of his people. It is no reason 
why we should do a thing because England desires us to do it, 
Neither is it any reason why weshould not do it because she desires 
us to do it. Her interest may be ours in any given matter, or it 
may not. Tosay that England wants a thing is no argument for it 
or against it; and I believe in my heart than a bt is just as 
stupid as anglomania. I want gentlemen to understand, therefore, 
that I am taking no stock in any arguments of that sort. Nor am 
I taking any stock in another argument that has been used here, 
the theory that there has been a conspiracy; because I believe that 
there are a large number of people who are as honest as I am and 
far more intelligent than I am, who sincerely believe with all their 
souls that if this country adopts the free coinage of silver it will sink 
to a monometallic silver basis—people, I say, who are just as honest 
as I am, and among them chief stands GroverCleveland. I do, how- 
ever, believe there has been a combination, not a conspiracy, but a 
combination, and that combination has been formed by those people 
in their own interests. Nor do I blame them, the world being so 
full of selfishness, for combining in their own interest, The natu- 
ral trend of the banking business is in the direction of dearer, or as 
they call it, better“ money—a money which will buy more when 
ae get it back than it would have bought when they lent it out. 

From a purely selfish ‘‘ business” standpoint, and they do not 
pretend to be ruled by other than business motives—they do not 
assume to be philanthropists—they would be stupid not to operate to 
the best of their ability withthatendin view. Why should they not 
want the principal to grow as well as the interest? Why should 
not their koot and intelligent chieftains in England, Germany, 
France, and America coöperate to that end? They would do it un- 
consciously. And thus there came about “combination” every where 
without “conspiracy ” snywhere—withont need for“ conspiracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen speak of silver having been demonetized 
because of its overproduction; yet until the year 1881 there never 
had been a single year since the American and Australian discov- 
eries of gold in which the production of silver measured by weight 
was sixteen times the production of gold measured by weight; in 
other words, there never had been a year up to 1881 w the basis 
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of the real comparative value of the two metals, which is their com- 
parative rarity, equaled the American ratio of 16 to 1. So that, 
-when gentlemen say that silver has been demonetized by the civil- 
lized countries because it was getting too cheap and too abundant 
they either show great ignorance indeed or they assume great igno- 
rance on the part of their auditors. 

I am not going back to England’s initiative in 1816, because Eng- 
land at that time adopted a gold standard for the avowed reason 
that gold was the cheaper of the two metals, not because it was the 
dearer. England had come out of a great war with a great amount 
of debt upon her shoulders; she was not then the great creditor 
nation of the world that she is to-day; and when after coming out 
of that war she consummated the resumption of specie payments 
she did it in gold, because gold was then the cheaper of the two 
metals at a ratio of 15} to 1, which was the ratio in England. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. TRACEY. As I interrupted the gentleman, and as he is the 
last speaker this evening, I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
e so long as may be necessary to enable him to finish his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi beextendedindefinitely. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, what lintended 
to say was this, that the facts in regard to demonetization disprove 
the theory that the cause was the overproduction of silver. atch 
the dates while I run over them quickly. Germany took the initia- 
tive in 1871; Scandinavia followed in 1872; the United States came 
along in 1873; then there came limited coinage in France and the 
Latin Union in 1874; then there came an entire cessation of coinage 
in France in 1876 or 1878. Now, Mr. Speaker, at the time the United 
States demonetized silver it was worth four mills more than gold in 
the dollar at our ratio. Germany consummated the demonetization 
in 1873 by putting her silver coins upon the market (I am not mis- 
taken about the date), but she took the initiative legislation in 
i871. At that time the amount of silver in a silver dollar was worth 
3 cents more than the amount of gold in a gold dollar. Silver was 
not demonetized because there was overproduction. In those coun- 
tries where demonetization took place there were two motives lead- 
ing to it, one peculiar to Germany, the other common as to Germany 
and all the other countries, The motive peculiar to Germany was that 
it was thought demonetization would cripple her old enemy, France. 
It was a military measure for Germany to go toa gold basis and 
dump her silver into France. It turned ont to be toolish, because 
France upon her bimetallic basis stood there solid and paid out one 
billion of gold dollars—tive milliards of gold francs—and when she 

ot through with this payment she was in a more prosperous condi- 
fon n ber neighbor who had received the money. 

Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that he 
is inaccurate in the statement he has just made as to the quantity 
of gold paid by France toGermany. The indemnity paid by France 
to Germany after the Franco-German war did not include the quan- 
tity of gold which the gentleman has stated. A great portion of 
the payment was made in silver 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. TRACEY. Only a small percentage of the payment was made 
in gold. A ve argo paroon tano was paid in silyer and paper. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My recollection, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the payment was made entirely in gold and in paper, and that 

aper was paper for which gold was afterward given; so that, in 
fact, the entire payment was made in gold. 

Mr. TRACEY. I will ask the pecans to refer in his published 
speech to the data in support of his assertion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that the gentle- 
man’s recollection of the matter does not accord with mine. Iam 
frank to say that very possibly he may be right and that some of 
this amount was paid in silver; but that is not my recollection. I 
was in Europe about that time and I heard it constantly said in 
Germany where I was a student that there was five milliards of gold 
francs to be paid by France. Ido not get my view from any his- 
torical account, but from my recollection of then current events. 
The other reasons common to all governments were that such a 
course was to the interest of the ruling or so-called better classes, 
and that the people had really nowhere a voice in it. 

Now, Mr. 8 another thing that strikes me as peculiar about 
this situation (if you will excuse me a moment) is the air and bear- 
ing of my friends who take the position that the only sensible thing 
is a gold monometallic currency. You all heard the first gentleman 
who spoke from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]; you marked his man- 
ner; his eyes ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling” from gallery god to gallery 

oddess; his brow arched over his eye; his chest thrown out; his 

ead thrown back, overlooking this House as a set of comtemptible 
pigmies, whose opinions were not worth consulting. [Laughter 
und applause. ] is ipse dixit comes like a Papal bull—ez cathedra. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that nobody in the world, except an 


assistant Secretary of State, the negro that stands guard at the 
Postmaster-General’s anteroom, or a sleeping-car porter, have a 
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right to that sort of bearing. Al erie peeves The first two have it 
by the customs of the city of Washington and the last has it by the 
common law of America, e e 

But it struck me, gentlemen, eee this gentleman, comin 
from the same State, thought he had fallen heir to the manner an 
bearing of the late distinguished Roscoe Conkling. Ifso, I could tell 
him two things in that connection; first, that the manner was not 
that of Mr. Conkling, for althongh Mr. Conkling was a man who 
spoke his mind, he at all times treated his opponents, both in word 
and deed, with the utmost courtesy. He never called his enemies 
or his opponents in debate “‘jibbering idiots.” He never put them 
in lunatic asylums. [Laughter.] He never told them that they 
were afflicted by “midsummer madness” and all that sort of thing. 
Although he might have thought that all the rest of the world (in 
his own mind) were fools, he never allowed them to see that that 
was his opinion. Another thing: even if it were the manner and 
bearing of Mr. Conkling, which the gentleman from New York 
assumes, I can tell him that it would rogans the superb eloquence 
and the magnificent intellectuality, the keen, cutting sarcasm, the 
wit and the incisive logic of Mr. Conkling to carry it off, here or 
elsewhere, outside of a counting house. [Applause.] 


But, Mr. Speaker, if you will excuse me for a few moments longer, 
the gentleman from New York made some allusion to the evolution 
business before he got through with his remarks, and I want to tell 
you a little about that matter. He said this was a process of evo- 

ution, and that we might as well bare our breasts to the avalanche, 
I believe it was, and to hold it back as to stand athwart the 
path of the world’s evolution. Now, I take it from what I see of 
the gentlemen—I find that he was a newspaper editor first and later 
on the president of a trust company—I take it that it never fell in 
his way particularly to study the scientific theory of evolution, and 
that he needs information as to what it really is. I will take the 
liberty of informing him. Evolution, as I understand it, is the 

radual consummation of a natural end by or through a process of 

e survival of the fittest and the extinction of the unfit. To illus- 
trate: An acorn drops from an oak tree and a magnificent oak under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances is grown. It spreads its boughs 
and its shade in every direction over the adjacent country. Owing 
to its favorable environment it grows up a better oak than that from 
which the acorn originally fell, Acorns drop from this second oak 
and these are better than the acorns from the parent tree, and oaks 
continue to grow under the new and more favorable environments, 
and these also continue to improve until we have at the end of a 
period an improved oak, not much like the parent tree from which 
the acorn 5 fell, and the acorn from that oak is different 
from the acorn of the parent oak, just as the Irish potato is now su- 
perior to and different from the original plant discovered in Peru. 

But another illustration, Mr. Speaker. It is said that the mon- 
key was the father of the man, and that he lost his appendage 
because it ceased to be useful. Not being needed it was not use 
and therefore an extinction of the unfit followed. You know it 
takes use to develop the muscles of the arms and the legs, and so, 
too, a prehensile appendage or attachment of that sort requires 
use to develop its growth. [Laughter.] But there being no use 
for it, the monkey under new environments, not having to use this 
pat of his anatomy, it became weaker and weaker and less and 

ess in size and usefulness as a tail, until finally it dropped off and 
left nothing but a rudimentary appendage. [Laughter.] That is 
evolution. But if a man had gone and got a monkey out of a men- 
agerie and taken a broadax and cut his tail off little by little, 
that would not have been evolution. That is just what has been 
done with silver. There has been a creditor broadax at work, 
first in Germany, then Scandinavia, then France, and then the 
United States, and then the miserable wielder of the instrument 
declares that he believes that this broadax is God’s principle of 
evolution. [Laughter and applause.] As the gentleman has evi- 
dently never had evolution explained to him I thought it best to 
give this information. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one argument that has been made in 
this Congress in the trial of this great cause before the people which 
I want to notice. Gentlemen say, O, well! Repeal the Sherman 
act now—repeal it now and trust to the common sense of Congress 
for a future remedy. I am with-you. I am a bimetallist. 1 will 
vote for a free-coinage bill later, but not asa condition to repeal the 
Sherman act. My reply is this: If that magnificent, sturdy, and 
very honest gentleman who is Chief Executive of this nation will 
trust the common sense of Congress we will trust it, and you can 
repeal the Sherman act, gentlemen on the other side, in an hour, b 
the watch, whenever you are ready to give us assurance of his will- 
sa, po to trust us and approve our future action. 

f there is any sincerity in that argument, bring us here a pledge 
from the Executive that he will not veto a free-coinage bill later on, 
and then I will be with you. But you are net going to get the 
pledge. Why? Because the President is too honest a man to 
pledge himself to do a thing which he is not going to do. And, to 

e perfectly plain—I do not understand parliamentary usages, but 
I hope lam not unparliamentary—to be perfectly plain, you 
never get from him the approval of a free-coinage bill unless it 
goes as an adjunct to the repeal of the Sherman law. You may not 
getit in that way, but you certainly will not get it in any other. 
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And I find it hard to believe in the sincerity of gentlemen who ap- 


poni to me to throw aside the only vantage ground we have. 
y, Mr. Speaker, when I was a boy, if I undertook to run and 
catch-as-catch-may with another boy, and wrestle it out, if I got 
the underhold I thought it was ridieulous for him to turn and say: 
‘Well, here, let us quit and give me the underhold and then call it 
a fair wrestle!” [Laughter. 

Now, gentlemen, Icome to the discussion of this question first by 
stating what I favor. I favor the re of the Sherman law, the 
purchasing clause of it or all of it—I do not care which. I favor 
that, because that bill was never an g and is not now anything 
except a miserable silver bullion subtreasury scheme, and no more 
respectable from the standpoint of sound governmental practice 
than the subtreasury scheme which was advocated by our friend 
from Kansas here, which was to issue certificates of the Government 
to pass as money, upon the deposit of cotton, corn, and tobacco. I 
favor the cn of the Sherman bill because it was a Trojan horse 
cunningly intruded into our fair city of Bimetallism, from which 
the enemies were to come, as I thought then and as the event has 
since shown, to try to overcome the city. 

I favor the repeal of the Sherman law because I have had love 
for its enemies and hatred for its friends; but I favor the free coin- 

e of silver because I think we have come now to a plain issue, and 

t there is no use trying to 85 5 it; that for this House of Rep- 
resentatives the issue is, Shall we have gold monometallism or shall 
we have bimetallism? And the thing to be argued is, Is bimetal- 
lism practicable or possible?” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in that connection, let me say this: Gentlemen 
say bimetallism will necessarily bring us to silver monometallism. 
I do not really believe it, but if I did believe it, and if I were put 
to the choice and had no other choice, if the sole alternative which 
oor me was to accept either gold monometallism, a dishonest gold 

ollar, or silver monometallism, a dishonest silver dollar, the for- 
mer dishonest to the debtor of the country and the latter dishonest 
to the creditor of the country, if I could conceive of being placed in 
the attitude where I had no other possible alternative but to put m 
hands into the pocket of one or the other and rob him, I would as 
heaven’s 5 for the deed, but I would rob the richer, so help 
me God. [Applause.] 

But I do not take it there is any such issue as that. I take it 
that we have got to come down and get aright money. Now, gen- 
tlemen, starting off at that basis, I want to give a definition of 
money. It is not my definition, or it would not be worth a copper 
cent. There is nothing new in finance. When you have found 
anything new it is not worth talking about. It is like religion in 
that respect. Mr. Edward O. Leech, the last director of the mint, 
in an article in the North American Review in April, 1891, I believe, 
gives a definition of money which he has boiled down from the best 
authorities, and it is this: 

Monoy is an instrument used in the exchange of services or commodities, which 
is at ond and the same time a measure of values and an equivalent of values. 

It must be both; and all the money fallacies, the two extreme fal- 
lacies which have grown up in this country, have come about by 
the disregard of one or the other necessary attribute of money. 
The fiat money man totally disregards the equivalency attribute of 
money, totally disregards the fact that money in order to be right 
money must be something beyond human control, beyond the control 
of politicians toincrease or decrease at their sweet base because, gen- 
tlemen, after all, 3 is a government of politicians ere 
are three hundred and fifty odd in this House and eighty odd I be- 
lieve in the other, but it isa government of politicians. The fiat 
money man loses sight of the tact that money must be made out of 
something which can not be controlled, infinitely increased, or 
largely decreased at mere human will; that it must be a somethin 
which God has naturally fitted to act as money, just as God has fitte 
wheat to be turned into bread, or cotton to be turned into cheap 
clothing; that in order to possess the attributes which are neces- 
sary, it must be a something found within the storehouse of nature, 
which even human industry and human invention can not produce 
at will by increased human exertion, a something which must be 
qoi and in limited amount and with tolerable constancy. Itmust 

something which will w in production pari sw with the 
growth of population and wealth and transportation, and all the 
other instrumentalities of civilization. 

On the opposite extreme is the golg monometallist. He loses sight 
entirely of the measure of value feature in his sole contemplation of 
the equivalency feature. He forgets that it must be suificient in 
volume to answer the purpose of a measure; that it must be suffi- 
cient to measure things with the assistance of other things redeem- 
able in it, and not too much of the other things to be currently 
redeemed init. Heloses sight of the fact that it must be something 
not too precious, but which can be divided and brought down, so 
that it will measure the smallest commodity. Both lose sight of 
the fact that gold and silver were money many years, not by law, 
but before there ever was a law, and that they were money because 
they were precious metals, and became more precions metals be- 
cause they were money. a 


The question has been frequently asked, „Are gold and silver 
recious metals because they are money, or are they money because 
y are precious metals?” The question is a stupid one, They 


became money because they were rare and precious, and they be- 
came still more precious because of the increased demand for them 
in use as money. They were money, as I said, before ever law or 
statute book made them such, before a mint or coinage existed, and 
if you were to-day, all over the world to rescind every coinage law 
upon every statute book in the world they would both remain 
money. The only difference would be that they would pass by 
weight and assay instead of by tale. Why? Because God made 
them—not legislation, not government, not man’s ingenuity fitted 
them for it. And how did He doit? He gave them the attribute 
of rarity and preciousness; the attribute of infinite divisibility, and 
the attribute of comparative indestructibility and that of mallea- 
bility; the quality of easily taking and permanently retaining 
stampage; so that men came to use them 7 — as they came to use 
oats to feed horses with, and wheat to grind for bread, because they 
were naturally adapted to that purpose. It was anatural use. 
There is evolution; not the broadax sort of evolution, but the right 
sort of evolution—nature’s Entwiekelung. 

Now, all that the silver men ask you in the world is, to“ take 
the law off of silver;” treat the two natural money metals alike; 
that is all. They ask me, ‘ But can the United States cure an evil 
which has been existing, if by demonetization at all, then by the 
demonetization of other nations besides our own?” I answer them 
entirely and completely, “No.” But we can undo our part of the 
wrong and set the example for other people to undo their part. In 
bom as the wrong is undone, the divergenco now existing 

etween the two metals, instead of widening, will close up to some 
extent, but to what extent we can not say. 

But gentlemen say there is a large intrinsie-value difference. My 
reply is, you do not know what intrinsic-value difference there is; 
and when you use the expression in connection with gold and silver 
you use a double middle. When you speak of the intrinsic value 
of gold metal, you mean the intrinsic value and bullion worth, its 
use as money considered and accounted for; and when you speak 
of the intrinsic value of silver you mean its value as bullion, inde- 
pendent of its use and any prospective demand for it for that pur- 
pose. Intrinsic value, gentlemen, is value in use. You can not, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said, fix the price of things 
by 5 You can not pass a law saying that wheat shall be 
worth 50 cents, or a piece of paper shall be worth a dollar, and then 
make it so; but you can fix the value of things by any law which 
increases or decreases either demand or supply. 

If I believed, as some gentlemen do here, that if there is to be 
bimetallism it must be had by international agreement and that 
this is attainable only by our joining western Europe in further de- 
monetization, and thus convincing ourselves and them by a great 
“object lesson,” I still would not be in favor of doing what they 
wish as the first step. They say that you must convince the world 
that gold is not to be had in sufficient quantity to carry on the busi- 
ness of the world. That was the argument of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. How will you convince the world? How 
will the world receive the demonstration in this way or any ob- 
ject lesson be sufficient to convince the world? What would brin 
about this demonstration? It would be a knock-down argumen 
indeed! An ‘object lesson“ of universal bankruptcy, sutfering, 
misery, accompanying tumult and riot. As muchas I love bimet- 
allism, I do not want to reach it that way. But I furthermore hold 
that that is not the best way to reach it. I say there exists not 
upon the face of the globe to-day one single institution or law which 
came about as the result of international convention unless some 
great antl strong nation first set the example or unless the“ con- 
vention” came about as the result of war. Gentlemen on the other 
side may delve in all the history books and find not one instance. 

Now, think a moment. Away back yonder, over one hundred 
years ago, people thought it would be useful to try to get a given 
point of longitude for universal use. Nobody was concerned in the 
matter; no vested interests were at stake. Youcould take the very 
point on which I stand now as your starting point, and it would do 
just as well as Washington or Paris or London, and it is a great 
convenience to science and to mankind that there should be a single 

oint of world-wide acceptance. But mere national 3 and 
inertia have prevented it, and to-day England starts her longitude 
from Greenwich, America from Washington, Russia from St. Peters- 
burg, France from Paris, and Germany from Berlin, and the State 
of Massachusetts would start it from Boston if it was not too small 
a part of the Union. [Laughter and applause.] 

Take another matter. There is no man of common sense in this 
wide world but agrees that a metric system is the best for weights 
and measures, and ever since Thomas Jefferson undertook to — 
it about, and had some influence upon the statesmen of the Frenc 
Republic in somes about there—I do not know how much 
scientific congress after scientific congress have sent out their pro- 
nunciamentoes urging it; yet the two most intelligent peoples of 
the world, the head and front of civilization, the one civilizing the 
islands of seas and the other civilizing the continents, England and 
the United States of America, still measure molasses by the gallon 
and wheat by the bushel, and subdivide them not into tenths and 
hundredths, but into quarters and eighths and thirty-seconds, to 
the confusion of youth and old age. Laughter} 

Now, my friends, Ilearned when I was a boy that it has been a 
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truth eversince the day when the woodman dropped 
the stream and prayed to Hercules to recover it, ever since the da; 
when, as we are told in another fable, he prayo to Hercules to 

his wagon out of the rut, and Hercules told him to first put his own 
shoulder to it, ever since that day it has been true that in national 
as well as individual undertakings you can never accomplish any- 
thing until somebody makes the start. [Applause.] 

There is no consummation without an initiation.. All are not go- 
ing to complete what each in turn is afraid to begin. You can’t in- 
augurate a great industrial enterprise on the tofa wish to see 
itsneceed. You must “show your faith by your works,” and first 
take stock yourself. 

And who is better fitted to take the start than we? All the 
nations now see the bad effects, but each one is standing waiting for 
the others, as we are. Each one says: “IfI throw myself into the 
breach I must take the risk of not being followed and the responsi- 
bility on behalf of the nations of the world must rest on me.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I began by saying that I felt the ridiculous- 
ness of speaking at all under the circumstances, and I find, to my 
astonishment, that I have made it still more ridiculous by making 
a serious speech to a row of still half empty benches. [Cries of “Go 
on!“ ] No; Ishall stop now, with that degree of forbearance and 

liteness that has always characterized me.. [Laughter. ] If there 

anything in the world that I am, it is a sympathizer with the suf- 
ferings of mankind [laughter], and, in deference to that feeling, I 
shall stop now and load the people of my district with the remain- 
der of thisspeech through the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. [Laughter 
and prolonged applause.] : 

Thad just said that we must take the initiative. Are we in a 
condition to doso? Can we afford to coin more silver? If so, at 
what rate and for how long a time can we persist init? The best 
argument is always an inductive one—one drawn from our own expe- 
rience or from the =u of others. 

Our own situation first, then. 

It is not true that “we have too much silver,” nor that. “the 
people do not want silver,” nor that silver is driving out gold,” 
nor thatthe certificates under the Sherman bill are driving out gold, 
nor, in fact, that gold is being driven out at all now. ese state- 
ments made, or assumed, as the base of ar, ts are simply false 
in fact, and that is the long and short of it. A premium is being 
paid to-day at New York for the 8 silver dollar, and gold is 

ouring by the millions daily into this country, there having been 
orty millions to come within twenty days. 

Listen to the following statement of Watson & Gibson, brokers, 
of the condition of thi in Wall street. 2 
of.politicians, but of business men for the guidance of their clients: 

The Clerk read as follows from the St. Louis Republic: 

to The Republic. 
[Sponta] N . New Tonk, August 13. 

The followin z is a carefully 0 statement of the situation in Wall street 
By Messrs. Watson & Gibson, brokers, 55 Broadway, New York: 

“Where is all that fear of our 65-cent silver dollar? We were told only a few 
months ago, by the urgent advocates of the abandonment of silver by this coun: 
try, that the preference for gold would lead to its hoarding and withdrawal from 
circulation, and that everybody would want — pass his silver — on . 


m- house an 
Further than this, more gold 1s gerd 8 the custom · house more paid 


ground between free coinage and the introduction into country of the sole 
goni standard, which would have acramping and contracting infiuence, and, there- 


re, itis a sort of ark of the covenant. 
* * * * * * 


* 
No man can gauge the probable measure of 1 e een 
called together to rule silver out by what President Cleveland and the ultra- gold 
men would do- namely, to uncondi y repeal the silver bill. One man's guess 
may be as good as another's, but that is no reason why we should be so modest 


as not to guess at all. Our guess is along stru, C 
eee and rm — with the final . a free-coi bill on a 


Tho eee of such a bill to Mr. Cleveland would be a curious picture of 
tho whir 


85 silver sold as low as 67 and as high as 69; and on Thursday it at 
Tah, or u cents ounce higher. This shows the inherently strong position of 
ver in the market.” 

These gold shipments are continuing, I will read these. extracts 
from the commercial reports of 17th and 18th from great metropol- 
itan journals: 

[Washington Post.] 
MORE GOLD FROM EUROPE—LARGE CONSIGNMENTS OF THE. YELLOW METAL COMING 


TO THIS COUNTRY. 
LONDON, August 17. 
Gold to the amount of 2314, 000 was withdrawn from the Bank of England to- 
day for shipment to the United States. 
The Ham) -Amorican: line steamer Columbia, which sails to-morrow from 
pton for New York, will take consignments of gold valued at $1,440,000; 


his axe into 


It is not the utterance | tion of 


been presented at an office of this Department and 


this that 


nation on the 


SOUTHAMPTON, August 17. 
The Trave, from Bremen, sailed. hence for New York at 4 p. m. to-day. Sho 
carries $910,600 in gold for American houses. 
: New Yorn, August 17. 
‘The steamer Lahn, which arrived last night, brought $672,055 gold from South- 
amptou and 1,047,500 francs from Paris. ere is 257,570 9 to the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce in transit to the Bank of Nova Scotia of Chicago. 
[New York Press, August 19.] 
Tho gold stream does not seem to be interrupted in the least. Tho 
the record for a merchant steamship carrying gold with its rere £305,000, 
k comes in $4,200,000 to 


which arrived last week. Now the Fuerst B 
fourteen different ees, and it is evident that some of it will pr esp 
As there is no attempt to report with accuracy the shipments the ot 

side, it will be noticed that every steamship brings more than is rted. 

which is: due to-day, has, itis reported, $1,850,000, which bring the 
total for the week perliaps ig or $10,000,000. La ‘louraine also has a considerable 
amount. The Trave, from. Southampton, on Thursday had $910,000; the Colum- 
bia, from Southampton, yesterday, $1,440,000; the Campania, from Liverpool, to- 
day, $800,000 that is known of, and the Elbe, from Bremen, to-day, $300,000. In ad- 
dition to all this, Chieago engaged eee and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
350,000. Then the Bank of aga yesterday paid out 362,000 soveroi or 
ment to this coantry, and 60,000 more for Toronto, whence they will quickly find 
nai way to Chicago. There is little wonder that this makes. the stock market 

lat abroad. = 


And notwithstanding all this, people have been wanting silver 
and needing it so much more than gold that they have been de- 
manding silver in preference to gold at United States subtreasu- 
ries in exchange for the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman 
bill. In proof whereof listen to this statement of Secretary Carlisle, 
made officially in response to inquiries of the Senate: 


[August 18.] 


Secretary Carlisle sent to the Senate rday the following communication in 
ly to a resolution passed by the on deere, testing certain 
information as to the redemption of Treasury notes issu er the Sherman 


In response thereta, I have the honor to say that during the present month 
1 1890, amounting to $714,636, have 
llars. While I do not pretend to 
x egree by the holders of the notes 
so redeemed, I am of the opinion that they were fully advised at the time of such 
redemption that they could have gold instead of silver if they so desired. T base 
this opinion upon the general publicity which has been. given to the terms of the 
act, no less than upon the instructions of this Department to the Treasurer and 
assistant. treasurers of the United States. I am also supported in my belief b. 
the fact that in the circular of this Department issued to the public for their guid- 
ance in their beng with the Treasury, and containing the regulations which 
govern the issue, emption, and exchange of the paper currency and the gold, 
75 and minor coins of tlie United States, there isa paragraph which pea as 
‘ollows: 
Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes in sums less than 
$50, by the assistant treasurers in New York and San Francisco, and in redemp- 
notes of 1890 in like sums by the Treasurer and all assistant 


In further response to the resolution, I have to 78 that recently gold coin has 
ver dollars asked in exchange 
therefor, and that the exchange was not made for the reason that all the silver 
dollars inthe Treasury at the time were required under the provisions of the laws 
relating to the currency to be held in the Treasury to cover outstanding silver 
certificates and notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890. At present 
the Department would not and could not exchange silver dollars for gold coin if 
requested to do so by holders of gold for the same reason; but if the conditions 
of the were such as to afford a margin of silver dollars in excess of sil- 
ver certificates and Treasury notes outstanding, such exchange would be made. 


So much for thé actual condition; that we need. more silver, or 

else something equally good in its stead. 
Now how much more can wo usefully absorb, even granting for the 
sake of gone that the contention of our opponents is correct in 
coinage at any given ratio would neither close up nor 


materially diminish the existing: difference: between the bullion 


value of the two metals? How much silver can we support even as 
token money—discredited. and virtually redeemable in gold? The 


answer to these questions must be drawn trom the experience of 
other nations. 

Let us see how far we can go, even treating silver thus unfairly, 
and presuming beforehand for the sake of argument, that not a 
obe will join us in the step we take—how far before 
our silver could or would drive out gold? It will be admitted that 
no country is on a sounder monetary basis than France. With its 
constant political upheavals—its Wilson and Panama scandals, 
everything to betoken uncertainty, it seams impervious to panic- or 


It has not been long since France saved England from crash, and 
that Gibraltar of financial institutions—the Bank of England—from 
suspension. The figures which I shall*use, as a basis of computa- 
tion, are taken from an article written by Edward O. Lorch, late 
director of the mint, and published inthe April number of the North 
America Review for 1891. 

They would be, of course, slightly different to-day, but not enough 
so to affect conclusions. 

France had. $700,000,000 of silver with a population of 38,000,000, 
or a per capita allotment of $18.42. It is true, that France is now 
coining no silver. But she did not stop coining until she reached 
the above figures, and has never had the signer trouble or ques- 
tion even about maintaining parity between hergold and her silver. 
The United States had, at the date of Mr. Leech’sarticle, $469,262,000 
of silver and barrett of eee making a per capita allot- 
ment of $7.33.. Population and coinage have both increased since 


| monetary, disturbance, 


We must 
in the United 


and about equally. The difference is $11.09 per capia, 
still issue, say, $11 for each man, woman and chi 
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States to be on an equal footing with France, as to silver currency, 
or a additional sum of $704,000,000 silver. i 

But has not all this silver driven gold ont of France? Not a whit, 
for France has, in round numbers, $200,000,000 more of 100 than 
we, and it is increasing, having 5900, 000, 000 as against our $700,000,- 
000, in round numbers. 2 

But you say “can we be expected to stand as much silver circu- 
lation as France can and does?” Answer me frankly, why not? 
There are, indeed, two reasons why the “danger line” for us would 
be farther to seek than for her, first our coinage ratio is 16 to 1, and 
hers only 15} to 1, and, second, France must make her calculations 
for virtually stationary figures, she is at a standstill as regards 
population, and her growthincommerce—in money needs—from de- 

e to decade is very slight. We grow in population about 25 per 
cent (or one-fourth) each decade, and industrially, and in pee 
nities for the use of money, very much more. If we should happen 
for awhile to overshoot the danger line, which may be somewhere 
beyond where Franc’ stands, we would soon, like Topsey, „grow 
up toit.” A coinage of $288,000,000 the decade, or $28,800,000 each 
year, or #2,400,000 each month, would barely keep pace with the 
increase of population at the rate of $18 per head of increase for 
the next decade, even if we did not coin the $704,000,000 to estab- 
lish the French allotment for our present population, 

How long would it require to coin $700,000,000 of silver, in dollars, 
quarters, halves, dimes, keeping in mind and coining each month 
$2,400,000 to keen up with the increase of population and business? 

The present full capacity of United States mints, working day and 
night, and coining nothing but silver, is $5,000,000 (five millions) 
per month, Working regular hours, $3,500, . If run day and 
night, full time, it would hie ee of the $5,000,000 possible monthly 
coinage the sum of $2,400,000 to keep pace with population, leaving 
$2,600,000 to go on the count as pu of the proposed $700,000,000. 
This would require two hundred and sixty-nine months or twenty- 
two years. If present mint capacity were deubled it would require 
eleven years. Fo make the calculation differently—this time leav- 
ing the growth of population and commerce out of the count—to 
issue $700,000,000 silver would require running the present mints day 
and night and eoinin nothing but silver thé period of eleven years 
eight months, by which time the population of the country would 
have increased 18,000,000 of souls, requiring for them $324,000,000 
more of silver to be coined in order to put us on equal footing for 
the then existing population as to silver with France, leaving us 
$200,000,000 behind her in gold. , 

Stating it differently yet—doubling the mint 5 
day and night, coining only silver, we could coin the $700,000, 
in five years ten months, and the population having increased in 
that time say eight millions of souls, we would still require 
$144,000,000 of silver and $200,000,000 of gold to be on an equal coin 
basis with our sister Republic. 

Either of these periods—twenty-two years, eleven years or eyen 
the shortest five years ten months—would give them ample time 
for negotiation with foreign powers. 

Moreover, it would be an admonition to our Government and an 
invitation to others to negotiate seriously. 

Hitherto “negotiation” has been a pretext to side track free 
coinage. 2 

We have either not negotiated at all or else with hope of failure, 
or at best with fear of success on the part of our negotiators. 

All these calculations are made with a view to the context of the 
“Bland substitute” for the Wilson bill,” now before the House. 

The substitute is a coinage act pure and simple—“ first come, first 
served,” with no provision for certificates on deposit of bullion. 
The only certificates provided for in it, or contemplated by it, are 
certificates on the deposit of coin. 

There must first be the actual coinage, before a single certificate 
can issue. 

There is not now and there never was any just fear of danger to 
the monetary system of the United States from too much coin of 


any sort. There has been in the past, and there is now, impending. 


danger from too much uncovered paper, which is money only in so 
far as the measure of value“ side of money is concerned, in no 
sense as an ‘“‘equivalent.” Pure ‘measure of value” money is worth 
as much as either gold or silver in times of peace, prosperity, and 
universal confidence in the giver out of the promises to pay. But 
in days of gloom, public distrust, or war, an approximation to an 
“equivalent” money will be needed. 

It is curious how people howl about an “honest dollar“ ,“ only 
80 cents” and all that, when they regard complacently a circulation 
of $500,000,000 of uncovered paper—rich man's money. Where, pray, 
is its valueasan “equivalent?” It is merely good as peace and pros- 

erity money. But they say “faith in the Government” is behind 
tf o it is; but nothing else, That is behind the silver dollar, too. 
Besides that there is at least 65 cents behind it, even when demon- 
etized, in actual use, and used chiefly for spoons and waiters. 

Fully one-half of this enormous sum of $500,000,000 of uncovered 
paper had best be put into gold or silver, or both. Even then we 
would have more uncovered paper afloat than any other solvent 
nation, except Belgium and The Netherlands, than any other gov- 
ernment on the face of the globe that pretends to maintain specie 
payment, except the two named above; for England has only 


$64,000,000, France but $96,000,000, Germany only $160,000,000, in- 
solvent Italy only $211,000,000, and worse insolvent Austria only 
2 U * 

But they say p res money is so much more convenient. Conven- 
ient to whom? To the man who has to carry it, I suppose. The 
average citizen is not bothered with over $10 at a time. The sta- 
tistics, which would show how many men had ever handled a $50 
bill would be a miracle of astonishment to most people who have 
never seriously thought of it. I am noenemy to a sound paper cur- 
rency. The Government’s note is just like anybody else’s. Just so 
long as there are not enough of them out to arouse suspicion of non- 
payment with those who have dealings with it, it is good. But 
need rich men, who for their own convenience or to prevent the 
actual circulation of cheap money (for most paper money being in 
large denominations does not actually circulate at all) bring all 
their influence to bear to discriminate against silver on the ground 
that it is worth only 65 cents as an “equivalent” and to favor 
national bank notes, treasury notes, and other “rich man’s money,” 
which possesses no value as an “equivalent” at all, need these men 
be astonished, when poor ignorant men are deluded by their exam- 
pls into fiat money crazes and into demanding an issuance of 

‘Treasury certificates” on the deposit of cotton, corn, onions, or 
en peas, as well as on the deposit with the Government of silver 
ullion? Can you expect them to make the distinction? To be 
frank about it, do you not find some trouble in making it yourself 
sometimes when your head is not over clear? 

So I say we can stand $700,000,000 more ot silver, $2,400,000 per 
month, on fop ot that $200,000,000 more of gold on top of that, 
and $200,000, more yet of gold and silver to take the place of 
fully that much uncovered paper. 

Before we shall have coined enough to approach the danger line, 
as historically and inductively demonstrated, coining, if you choose 
day and night with double our present capacity of mintage, an 
coining nothing but silver—a ridiculous supposition—we shall 
probaly have a 9 convention with the states of South and 

entral America, through Great Britain with India, with France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Roumania—all naturally bimetallic countries, and, possi- 

ly, even with Germany and Russia—not naturally hostile to bi- 
metallism. But they say we will be the dumping ground for all the 
world’s silver. What country on the face of the globe which has 
coined silver now floating at par at the ratio of 154 to 1 (the univer- 
sal ratio except with us and Mexico) would go through the folly of re- 
coining at 16 or 20 to 1, at our mints? Remember, under the sub- 
stitute the Government buys no silver; it merely coins it and hands 
it back to the owner. 

But, even if it came, it would come in exchange for something we 
had to sell. 

The silver would be worth more to us than the product or else 
we “wouldn't trade.” If it was worth more, we would trade and 
would make our profit. There is no very serious danger, I take it, 
of 1 giving us their silver. And, if they did, “need a body 
cry 

Mr. Leech says that the entire value of all the silver mined in the 
world’s mines, in 1889 was $161,318,000 and estimates that of the 
product of 1890, not then fully reported, at $168,000,000. This being 
the case, then, if all the silver from the world’s silver mines came 
to us, it would require us, in order to coin $700,000,000 at the rate 
of $168,000,000 a year (the world’s product), as estimated by him, 
considerably over four years.. The administration would still have 
ample time “‘ to negotiate ”—four years—before we cold possibly be 
on the ground that France has demonstrated not to be dangerous. 
But, of course, such a supposition is absurd. Not over half of the 
world’s product could pay come to us. All nations, even mono- 
metallic ones, use silver as fractional currency; much is still 
required for „limited legal tender“ silver in quasi bimetallie 
countries. India and China, the great “silver sinks of the world,“ 
would want and get their share, for no English legislation can 
change the hereditary and traditional attachment of the Hindoo for 
silver. Mexico, Central and South America, which have virtually 
no coin but silver, would want and get their share. Silver spoons 
would not cease to be nsed as wedding presents, nor would dudes 
and dudesses cease to hand around cigars, tooth picks, and green 
apples on silver waiters. The Connecticut watchmakers would 
still inelose the right or wrong time of day behind silver cases, to 
hide it from „curious mortal eyes.” We could not, as a fact, 
receive over $120,000,000 per annum of the annual output, at the 
outside; $96,000,000 would be a safer estimate. With the first fig- 
ures we could give very nearly six years and with the last consid- 
erably more than seven years “to negotiate,” without approaching 
the danger line, If there is bp freon Wrong about these fignres, it 
is the fault of Mr. Leech or of the North American Review. Mr. 
Leech was director of the mint; the North American is, I believe, 
monometallic and Republican. ; 

I have thus far argued the question on the monometallist’s as- 
sumption that silver is and must remain mere token money, sub- 
sidiary coin relying upon a backing of gold for its value. 

This is an unwarranted assumption, however. 

I have a little doubt, very little, however, about the power of 
the United States, conjointly with the other silver-using and bi- 
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metallic countries of the globe, being able to maintain the bullion 
parity of the two metals at a ratio of 16 to 1. I have no doubt 
whatsoever about our ability to do so at an increased ratio, 20 to 
1, that being, if anything, too high. 

Free coinage will not have so much effect on the bullion value of 
silver, because of the present increased demand, though much in 
that way, as because of the status of silver prospectively. I lay 
down the proposition that silver answers every end of money as 
well as gold. As an “equivalent” of values it is the equal of gold. 
As a“ measure of values” it is superior, because more stable and 
less liable to violent fluctuations of production. 

“Mr. Leech says in the article in the North American, which I 
have already referred to: 

Time was when silver essed the conditions necessary to fit it to serve as 
such a measure“ and equivalent.“ It does not possess them to-day. 

If it does not, and if, furthermore, its inadaptability to one or 
the other end has grown out of the nature of thin , that is, if it 
has not been produced or brought about by legislation, by human 
interference, then the author made a strong argument against 
any effort to cure the defect by repeal of legislation or counter hu- 
man interference. His own article, however, furnishes proof posi- 
tive that the so-called depreciation of silver has not been altogether, 
nor even mainly, the result of natural laws, but, on the contrary, is 
the directresultof humaninterference. Iftheseries oftotal and par- 
tial demonetizations which have decreased the demand for and 
thereby depreciated the value of silver had taken place in the case 
of gold, does any one doubt but there would have resulted a great 
depreciation of gold as an ‘‘equivalent?” 

joes any one doubt, that if all this legislation had had its genesis 
in Great Britain too long o for one of my age to remember dis- 
tinctly, in Germany as far back as 1871, in the United States in 
1873, and if such a combination of the creditor nations and creditor 
classes had been consummated fifteen years ago and was being 


daily ur further now, does any one doubt that in 1893 the sub- 
ject of discussion with the American pols would be “is gold fit 
to serve for money,” is it or can it made (which is the right 


statement) at once a “measure” and an “ equivalent?” 

Does any one believe that the demand for gold for plate, jewelry, 
gilding, etc., could possibly have kept the metal up to its present 
value, the great demand for it as money, its chief natural use, being 
thus curtailed? It must be remembered that, if coin is an ‘‘equiv- 
alent,” it is because of its intrinsic value. This intrinsic value is 
due, as in all things, to its value in use, its capacity for being used 
for valuable purposes, its present and prospective use. 

It is peculiar capacity for use in subserving certain purposes 
which gives value, “intrinsic value.” If gold and silver were not 
limited in production, indestructible and yet malleable and infinite- 
ly divisible, capable of receiving and retaining stampage, not easy 
to rust, in a word not peculiarly adapted to use as money, neither 
would have ever been used as money and neither would, for other 
purposes solely, be so useful and hence wouldnot have the intrinsic 
value, as mere metals, of either copper, nickel, or iron. 

What I have supposed as happening in the case of gold is actually 
what did happen in the case of silver. The history of the happen- 
ing, the how and when and the where of it, you all know. 

e know that in 1873, the year of silver demonetization by the 
United States, the value of the silver in a silver dollar was one dol- 
lar and four mills. This wasafter England and Germany had done 
their worst, but before the United States had struck the fatal blow. 

To answer the purpose of a measure of value, especially with a 
view to deferred payments, the chief essential is stability of valne 
in the measure itself. That means—taking a series of years—sta- 
bility of supply, relatively to the supply of other things. The meas- 
ure must be something which increases approximately at a pace 
with the average of commodities. 

Deductively reasoning you would naturally expect less fluctua- 
tion in the production of silver than in that of gold, because silver 
comes from deep mining, and is somewhat dependent upon steady 
industry, gold from surface findings, a matter chiefly of pure acci- 
dent; and historically and statistically you find just what you 
might have expected to be a fact. 


hand to the Clerk, to be printed in the Recorp two tables, 


marked A and B. 

Table A is a table of variations or fluctuations from year to year 
in the production of each metal from 1849 to 1891, inclusive. You 
will note that the greatest fluctuation in the production of silver 
from any one year to the year succeeding was in 1861, when it 
increased 10 per cent. You will find gold decreasing one year 18 
per pet increasing in other years by bounds of 16, 55, 63, even 96 

r cen 
oe have said that a right ‘measure of value” metal ought to in- 
crease gradually from year to year pari passu with population, 
trade, transportation, etc. Note from Table A that while silver 
has done just this thing with tolerable uniformity, gold has pos- 
itively decreased in production during nineteen ont of the forty-two 
years. You will also note that there is being less gold produced 
yearly now than there was yearly from 1852 to 1860, inclusively— 
the entire amount of goa produced in all the world’s mines in 1891 
being 125,000,000, and over half of this, as a matter of fact, being 
used in the arts. 


But the monometallists say there is a new and different order of 
things now. „There is an unheard-of overproduction of silver.” 
Examine table B. 


TABLE A.— Worlds yield of gold and silver, with percentage of annual 
variation in supply. ‘ 


Gold, in Variation Silver, in ariation 
millions 


Year. millions 
previous revious 
of dollars. Fears, of dollars. * : 


89 39 0 
44 63 39 0 
68 55 40 2 

183 96 41 2 

155 16 41 0 

127 —18 41 0 

135] 47 41 0 

Tr ror 41 0 

134 0 41 0 

YI acs 41 0 

10 — 2 41 0 

m| =3 41 0 

12 — 4 45 10 

u| =8 46 2 

119 0 49 6 

13 | 4-3 52 6 

126| +8 52 0 

w g 52 0 

127 0 54 4 

126 — 57 6 

98 61 7 

in| —3 64 5 

19} —3 68 6 

113 —5 7¹ 4 

7 -—2 75 6 

111 —1 79 5 

111 0 0 82 4 

111 0 0 83 8 

1160 +4 93 4 

120 +3 97 4 

u| —5 99 2 

18 —5 101 2 

1044 —4 106 5 

100 —4 11¹ 5 
97 ar 115 4 

100 +8 120 5 

106| +6 125 4 

106 | +0 130 4 

100 +0 136 5 

10 te 146 7 

120 +9 159 9 

120 . 0 174 9 

15| +4 186 7 


TABLE B.—World’s production of gold and silver. 


Mean annual product.] Ratio of | Ratio of 
silver to 


‘old 
(weight). 


Period. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


PESER ERR Shaan Sh lonpp PBRASESERNESESSSSS 
ASAKHOHW OM RBNWOAKHOCNIHOHOSOCCOP CHE HOOKING DkF OR OOOO 
Qr 
2 


2. 507, 507 
2, 479, 998 18. 05 
592, 639 18.16 
2, 769, 065 18.19 
2, 746, 123 18. 64 
2, 788, 727 18.57 
2, 993, 805 19. 41 
2, 902, 471 20. 78 
2, 990, 398 21.13 
8, 388, 606 21. 99 
3, 901, 809 22. 09 
4, 180, 532 19.76 
4, 479, 649 20. 92 
30, 18 
those 


Nore.—The figures for 1493-1982, both years inclusive, are Soetbeer's; 
from 1882-1881 are from the reports of the Director of the Mint. 
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From it 2 will see that in 1891 there was by weight 23.6 times 
as much silver as gold produced from the world’s mines; and our 
friends, the enemy, say you cannot have bimetallism with such a 
huge disproportion of production. 

Their ignorance is only equaled by their assumption of wisdom. 

Go back further with your dates on that table and you will see 
that for three hundred years (from 1545 to 1840) the disproportion 
was greater than now. And this was when so-called “evolution” 
had not produced a single gre bug. Yon will note, that in one 
twenty-years period, from 1581 to 1600, there was over fifty-six times 
as much silver produced as there was of gold. In the ten-year 

1801-1810, the weight of silver produced was over fifty times 
that of gold; in the next decade over forty-seven times; and yet, 
during all that time, we had bimetallism ata less ratio than the 

resent one. Note also, that when silver was demonetized in 1873 
ere was no relative overproduction, nor did the preteen after 
that yéar exceed 16 of silver to 1 of gold until 1881. 

Note another thing in connection with the new proposed ratio of 
20 to 1, viz, that the average comparative production from 1881 to 
1891, inclusive, has been less than 20 to 1, “been 18.6 ounces of 
silver to Lounce of gold. How afew plain facts and figures dis 
of asinine — assumptions! Ihold in my hand a little pamphlet 
compiled by Mr. I. Emerson, of Germantown, Pa., in Which he has 
collocated, from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, the Encyclo- 
2 Britannica, aud the Engineering and Mining Journal, some 

structive tables of comparative statistics. As far as I have been 
able to verify them the 
make a part of my remarks the portions of 
tables under the respective headings: Fact one, 
three, and fact four. 


are exact in 5 1 Anan 
e pamphlet an e 
t two, fact 


FAOT ONE. 
The total production of silver between 1871 and 1892 relatively to gold is little 
years preceding 


more than half what it was during the three hundred the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries. 
Ratio of 
weight. 
33.12 
17.14 
47.75 
27.27 
40, 86 
23.6 
y FACT TWO. 
pass filuctaation of silver supply between 1545 and 1892 has been less than that 
of gold, 
Annual production of silver. 
7 Kilos. 
/ P » — — ————— 300, 000 
„ 1891 500, 000 


In dollars, increase, 5120, 000, 000. 


r nsewunceisehasebennepsedtaenkenmunasasead 128, 500, 000 
3 fold. 
Sudden fluctuations in silver have not occurred in the last three hundred years. 
n 
TT 400.00 
to one- 
In dollars, decrease, $19,117,600. 
are interval: 
777... E T uabewvenssasas 3322 000, 
c —— pp 7. dite aad 186, 000, 000 
P cus sn cevanny L E R Ren resto t eines 49, 000, 000 


3 1.4 3 A 
a ten years’ 1-1891, the increase of silver was 000,000, the 
increase in gold 1841-50 to 1853, was $122,000,000, or one-half sec te asthe 

At a four years’ in 1887-1891, increase of silver $49,000,000, and of gold 
1849-1853, $128,000,000, almost three times as much, and for a one-year interval, 
1889-1890, increase of silver is $15,000,000, while 1851-1852 shows agold increase of 


000,000. 
hether, therefore, we take intervals of time Jong or short, remote or recent; 
„6 amounts, or value in dollars, the 
production of silver has ineomparably less fluctuating than that of gold. 


FACT THREE. 


The added stock of silver smnce 1872 (twenty years) to the total world’s 8 
of both metals to the world's money has been either absolutely nor 2 — — 
ately as large as the added stock of gold to the previous world's supply of both 


metals in the twenty years 1850-1870. 
Total amount of gold and silver mined, in million dollars. 


Increase throngh silver to previous supply of gold and silver, 19 cent; in- 
cunpie throngh geld ond silver tp penvions DIIT: 27 ger OAE, = f 


Stock of precious metals in the world.* 


$2, 535, 
6, 175, 000, 000 


Percentage of increase: Gold, 142 per cent; silver, 24 per cent. 
* Mulhall, page 306. 


FACT FOUR. 


The annual increase of gold and silver since 1960 3 as 


t as the annual increase of po; 


of commerce, of railroads, of cotton, of grain, of pig 


in United States for the same 


Gold and silver (world’ 
lation 


First period. 
The table published under the head of fact four is 8 im- 
t, as showing the danger of relying on one metal only when 


put together do not keep pace with the world’s growth in 
population, nor transportation, nor banking power, nor grain, nor 
cotton, nor pig won. 
Assertions t silver fluctuated violently and is depreciating 
rapidly from natural causes grow out of the fact that the assertors 
have reference to the prion of silver in gold. 


But in addition to the fact that n silver does not fiuc- 


tuate any more in term*of gold than gold does in terms of silver, 


000, 000 86 
600, 000 100 
166, 702 H4 

77 
000% 000 1147 

000, 000 
000, 000 $ er 
A 178 
98 
1.200 

t Second period. 

it is a fact that the price of all commodities ressed in the 


ven times ex- 


as 
amount of silver bullion for which they would at 
in the amount 


change, has varied less than their price, as exp 
of 14 bullion for which they would exchange. 
ere isa table compiled by Mr. Sauerbeck, the eminent statistician, 
giving in one column the average = for each year of forty-five 
principal articles of commerce In the London market, and in the 
a i column the average price of silver for each year 1874-1892, 
clusive. 
It shows that the price of silver as expressed in gold has been 
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steadily going down, but also that the prices of the forty-five arti- 
cles, as in terms of gold, have been steadily going down 
all the time, and almost, if not quite, at the same with silver. 
This shows the comparative stability of value of two metals as 
compared with the value of commodities, and also demonstrates an 
appreciation of gold gradual, growing, and samah 8 
becoming cheaper aud cheaper in terms of gold, which means tha 

gold is becoming dearer and dearer in terms of everything, which 
means, in turn, that it is becoming yearly more and more difficult 
to obtain a given amount of gold in return for service or products— 
more and more products must be given to get the given amount of 


If the use of silver as money is still further curtailed and the de- 
mand on gold to perform that function still further increased, this 
movement will of course be accelerated and its already grinding 
effects accentuated. 


Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers. 


Index numbers! 
of 45 principal 
102 95.8 
96 93. 3 
5 80.7 
94 90.2 
87 86.4 
83 84.2 
88 85.9 
85 85.0 
84 84.9 
$2 83.1 
76 83.3 
72 79.9 
69 74.6 
68 73.3 
70 70.4 
72 70.2 
72 78.4 
72 74.1 
168 $65.4 
* Lowest price of wheat on lowest prices of stocks since 1884. 


record 
June July, lowest price of wool in its history. 
{Lowest price of silver on 4 


Between 1850 and 1870 there was a slight rise in the valne of commodities, and 
during the same period silver was at a slight premium compared with gold. 

The still more eminent statistician, Mr. Soetbeer, has published 
a table of comparative gold prices of silver bullion and of one 
hundred and fourteen articles in the free port of Hamburg, leading 
inevitably to the same conclusion and demonstrating the same facts. 

I shall also insert this table in the RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks: 


Pl PPPE HHHH p pih pa pa fa 


RAELE ETETE E 


E. 


And yet in the face of facts and figures like these gentlemen will 
continue parrot-like to repeat the stereotyped cry taught them by 

e money-lenders, that bimetallism would lead toa silver standard 
and the ‘ dishonest silver dollar.” 

In the first place it would not lead to the single silver standard, 
and in the second place, if it did, the dollar reached would not be 
as dishonest as the gold dollar, which is now the measure of value. 

But our opponents say, the general fall in prices and the universal 
depression which set in in 1875 and still continues is due to improved 
procot cheapening production, and not to the appreciation of 

‘old. 
g That this is in many things to a great extent, and in all things 
partially, true, I do not doubt. 

Listen to the voice of the celebrated monetary commission of Great 
Britain, twelve illustrious men, one-half gold standard and one-half 
double standard advocates. They unanimously report as follows: 

We are of the opinion that the true explanation of the phenomena which we 


are directed to investigate is to be found in a combination of causes and can not 
be attributed te one cause alone. The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke 
the link between silver and gold, which had kept the price of the form 

ured by the latter constant at about the legal ratio, and when this link was broken 
the silver market was open to the infiuence of all the factors which go to affect 
the of a comm: These factors happen since 1873 to have operated in 
the directfon of a fall in the gold price of that metal. 


And futher on in their final report, on p. 95, I find these words: 


In India,-in the opinion of nearly all the witnesses whom we have examined, 
eee power of the rupee continues unimpaired and the prices of com- 
modities measured in silver remain practically the same. We have no evidence 
to show that silver has undergone any material change in relation to commod 
although it has fallen largely in perpa Aty to gold; in other words, the same num- 
ber of rupees will no . — exchange for the same amount of gold as formerty, but, 
so far as wacan judge, they wiil purchase as much of any commodity or commodi- 
ties in India as they did before. 


And six of them, in a separate report, use this unanswerable 
language, which I find published by Mr. David A Wells in his incom- 
parable work, Recent Economic Changes, on page 190, at bottom. 


We are not insensible to the fact that facilities tor production are habitually in- 

g, and the cost of production is constantly becoming less. Butthese factors 

have always been in operation since the world began; and while werecognize their 

tendency to depress the prices of commodities, y are not, in our opinion, sufti- 

ciont to acconnt for the abnormal fall in prices, which has been apparent since 
the rupturo of the bimetallic par, and only since that time. 


My friend from Mississippi r. CATCHINGS] in one breath ae- 
counted for the fall of silver the diminished demand for it as 
money, caused by the series of demonetizations which have taken 
place, and in the next breath denied that anyone could show that 
there had been any appreciation of gold! 

A given cause will produce a given effect, but the reverso cause 
has no tendency to produce the reverse effect! 

Such is the absurd and illogical position. Just in pr 
the demand for silver, in present and prospective use, has been less- 
ened by legislation, just in that proportion has the demand on gold 
for present and prospective use to fill up the vacuum been increased. 
The demand increased, the supply remaining the same or less, and 
yet no appreciation of price! 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] went further, and 
in the heat of debate and paucity of thought absolutely denied that 
there had been any appreciation of gold. In this connection I quote 
from avery valuable work, publish by the Appletons in 1886, with 
the title“ Class Interests,” p. 68 et seg.: 


Now, what is the fact In 9 — 5 to the relative value of the gold and silver dol- 
lars for the last eight years ! The production of gold has steadily fallen off, its con- 
sumption in the arts has steadily increased, its function as money has been 
weighted by the demonetization of silver, and prices have steadily declined. 
These facts conspire to show that the valucof the gold dollar has increased—how 
much, it would be difficult to say. I will quote J. Robertson, in the Econo- 
mist, Feb 23, 1884: Mr. Goschen's select committee, all of them gold-stand- 
ard men, pa? aa a large volume, in which they satisfied themselves that they 
had shown the causes of the “depreciation in silver,” but the Indian government 
immediately produced incontrovertible evidence to prove that silver had not 
depreciated in purchasing power, and last spring Mr. Goschen gave along and 
able address at the Institute of Bankers toshow what the bimetallists had abun- 
dantly shown for the previous seven yea, namely, that the disturbance in the 

old price of silver was chiefly duo the a tion of gold; so that Mr. 
Goscheu, by no-means A very courageous inv , bas come over to the bime- 
tallic view, that the monetary troubles of the past ten have been 
caused by the rise in the purchasing power of gold, while silver has remain 
comparatively stationary in purchas ng power, and hastherefore been during that 
time far more completely a standard of value than gold.” 

Later, Dr. Giffen, the statistician, has come to the support of the same view.” 
reciated because it has been de- 


rtion as 


\ The prev opinion is that silver has dep 

monetized; but this very act of demonetization of silver has caused a ter de- 
mand for qoe and raised its valne. Mr. W. e gos says in the ist: 
“As gold beon (in the United States especially) so largely substituted for 


result has been decidedly more an appreciation of gold than a depreciation of silver, 
rte may add, upon the incidence of our 
deed.” In speaking of ig fangs 


rocesses the states of England, I and France 

emand for gold, which has 1 ces, enhanced 

— 1 od ebtors.” (The 
* 


Econ 1, 1884. 

Now, what is there tos that, since 1877, the divergence in the bullion val- 
ues of pod and silver has been wholiy due or mainly due to the depreciation of 
silver? Iam somewhat conversant with current references to this eee ane I 
know of nothing except the eternal reiteration, the fall of silver,” the“ dishonest 
silver dollar,“ and“ the danger of getting down to tho debased silver standard. 
If the bullion in the silver dollar will buy as much now es it would in 1877-80, 
while the gold dollar will buy more, which isthe more honest dollar? Or, even 
silver has depreciated as much as gold has e to make the difference 
that has taken place between them within the last few years, and the silver dal- 

is, ore, dishonest, is not the gold dollar Rome dishonest! Herein 
ee the assumption of these who are shouting so lustily about the dishonest 
dollar. The trouble with this business is that the creditor class, the moncy-own- 
ers, and the fixed-income class, are the ple whose views are mostly voiced in 
our great journals and it is the bias of classes to regard the dear dollar, con- 
stantly 83 dearer, as the truly honest dollar, simply because it is growing 
heavier in their pockets, A few years ago an eastern journal had a heavy edito- 
rial to prove how much more honest the people are in the East than in the West, 
in this country. We can notcensure classes for seeing to their own interests; 
they have done so from the beginning, but none the less is it the duty of the 
t body of the people, whose real interests are thus threatened, toorganize for 

he encouragement of a higher sort of “honesty” than that which has been so 
fulsome of late in its own praise. Ihave no doubt that there are editors, South 
well aa East, who reiterate the catch phrases of the menometallists 
without er given any careful attention to the real points at issue. Gold 
appears to be fixed in valne and central in importance, as earth 2 to be 
fixed in the center cf the heavens; and, giving the matter no careful thonght, they 
are altogether sincere in assuming that the gold standard is uniform and silver 
flu g. and they join in the chorus, the dishonest silver dollar!" With 
them it is as ifthe stood still and the heavens moved. 
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I also quote from the same work, as bearing on the general effect 
of the monometallie policy, beginning on page 64, as follows: 


years a 
production of gold is'steadily falling off. 
37 millions; in 1379, 1 


will dra th t stock of ia 

wu © present s of mone; 5 
face of thea A 

ay we have classes in the community who want gold 

alone to be the measure or e 


If this movement were to be carried out, how would it operate on the yarions 
classes in society! In the first place it would increase the relative wealth of cer- 
tain classes, and diminish the relative wealth of other classes, with no correspond- 
ing merit in the one class or demerit in the other. All whose 15 y consists in 
credits and moneys, all whose incomes are fixed annuities an vernment sala- 
ries, and salaries not readily adjusted to the changed conditions, all these would 
gain directly by the general adoption of gold monometallism. What they gain 
others cay f lose. Äi prices would fall, all property would be bought and sold 
at lower figures; and all who own such property, all producers, would have to do 


with less than before. All indebtedness would be increased. En ing busi- 
ness men who had borrowed a part of the capital they used, would ppled. 
‘The farmer still having payments to make on his home would be Topai The 

aving in all cases to be paid, and those d having 


same number of dollars 
increased in value, the debtor would have to pay more, and the creditor would re- 
ceive more value than he loaned or sold. And yet we have classes in society that 
are laboring in season and out of season to establish monometallism. But this 
form of insidious and unjust redistribution of wealth is not all we have to look out 
for. Our monometallists are quite concerned for the poor Jaboring men. They 
say, if we get too much silver—and we are always right on the eve of gaing bo 
much—p 11 will go m 2 8 . — will nity buy as much, greatly to the disad- 
van of laborers. sually, however, pretty soon after prices rise, 
son revere are quite sure to have all the work they can do. ie good deal of un- 
nec alarm is shown about the high prices work-people — have to pay. 
One would suppose that a little of this alarm might be reserved for the contingency 
of loss of employment and lower 8 the eee constant! 
increasing scarcity and dearness of the gold dollar. But this is precisely the side 
of the shield that our Argus-eyed monometallists never see. 

Under advancing monome' ism, if the movement can not be arrested, money 
must become constantly dearer and prices constantly lower; with what results? 
With a steady discow ent to business. When prices are business is 
always dull. Buyers hold off, and the competition of unsuccessful sellers sinks 
prices even lower than would be indicated by the reduced volume of money. As 
purchases made on falling prices are always small and consumption economical, 

roduction has —— to be limited, and there is a constantly diminishin 

emand for labor. Work: en are thrown out of = t or have to wor 

on reduced time or redu wages, so that, even on ing prices, laborers are 
worse off than they were before. Under p ive gold monometallism, with 
the lessening supply of gold all consumed e arts, with the wastage and loss 
in coin going steadily on, and the stock on hand absolutely diminishing, this de- 
pression of business is not merely a temporary thing; it must continue year 
to q= with the effect of casting down the dle class relatively lower 
an 


great mid 
lower, and sinking 8 to the borders of and sla + Mon- 
ese 


ometallists never discuss permanent features of their system; they merely 
refer in a partial way to what can only be immediate and temporary results, re- 
lying, like advocates, on the safe mental inertia of those they mean to influence. 


The gentleman from land [Mr. RAYNER], wrapped ina cloak 
of monometallic self-sufficiency, went further still and poset 
denied that the depreciation of silver had been caused by demoneti- 
zation, denied that demonetization had any effect on the price of 
silver, and as an inference from that position denied that remoneti- 
zation would have any effect. 

Refer to tables and prices of silver. 

But no reference to statistics ought to be necessary. The gentle- 
man is old enough to remember that in 1890 the propone alone of 
a free coinage bill becoming law in the United States sent silver 
up 20 cents on the London market (from 43.625 pence to 54.625 
pence). 

Heis also old eoa to remember that two months ago, in June 
last, merely closing the mints of India to private account caused 
silver to decline in one day nearly 10 cents (from 77 to 68} cents) 
and caused a fall before the decline ended of nearly 20 cents. None 
so blind as those who will not see.” 

The greatest curiosity in the way of an argument came from the 
lips of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. COOPER]. He said, “that 
as a lawyer he had learned the value of expert testimony and that 
all the ‘ experts,’ the ‘ financiers,’ were opposed to free coinage and 
wanted unconditional repeal.” 

Jean tell the gentleman two things; first, that though courts 
avail themselves of expert testimony, a man is not called to testif 
in his own behalf as an expert; he might be too expert. Second, 
that the world, with its koa commerce, and religion, would 
have gone to the “demnition bowwows” long ago, had it been 
guided by experts and their biases, 

When Adam Smith created the science of political economy he 
found in existence the so-called“ mercantile theory“ of trade and 
finance. It was held by all traders, bankers, and experts. Not a 
merchant belonging to a London guild but laughed at the Scottish 

rofessor. They did not answer him, but laughed at and ignored 
im. And for many years the world imitated them, for surely “‘ the 
trade” knew “ business” better than anyone else. 

When Andrew Jacksen and Thomas H. Benton reformed the 
finances of this country and emancipated the people from the Na- 
tional Bank thralldom, they found not only the United States Bank, but 
successful bankers everywhere and all the commercial classes in all 
the large cities, everybody, in short, except the “common people” 


Eee aero See en ee OL ne eRe eas ca 


(who, if the gentleman from Tennessee . PATTERSON] is to be 
believed, do not understand these things”), against them. 

_ Leading statesmen of “ national reputations, also of every party, 
including Clay,Calhoun, and Webster, and the “Metropolitan press,” 
with scarcely an exception, were against them, because forsooth 
they thought too “surely the erts know.” 

But the horse sense of “Old Hickory” and the plain common 
sense of the “common people” triumphed and to-day there is not 
a reader in the United States fool enough to say they did not triumph 
deservedly. 

Later on when we wanted to reform the tariff all the “ experts” 
in that line cried ont against it. 

Again for a season they fooled the people. > 

But we are here now with the power and the will to do just what 
the experts don’t want done, 

And the ultimate effect of our doing it will justify its having 
been done. 

When Luther came, theological “experts” were against him; when 
Christ came, theological “experts” crucified him. 

The expert intellect runs now and has always run in grooves; 
the “present status,” whatever it is, having been long studied and 
being intimately understood by the “expert,” and his mind having 
become molded to the clay he works in, is precious to him. 

Of all forms of government, the most ridiculous and unfortunate 
would be “a government of financiers by financiers,” which would 

be a government “for financiers.” The bourgeoisie under- 
stands its own interest with a view to the immediate future. All 
history shows that beyond that it is incompetent. 

What is the condition confronting us? First, scarcity of money 
in actual use, How do gentlemen propose to remedy it? Make it 
scarcer. 

Second. A divergence constantly widening between the two 
metals. How do gentlemen sr ft to remedy it? Make it still 
greater by increasing the demand for that one whose price is already 
8 higi and by lessening the demand for that one whose price is 

ow. 

That is „expert“ statesmanship ! 

There is no lack of confidence among the people of the Union in 
any form of its currency. 

ack of confidence in currency makes it go out and get about, 
each man getting something in exchange for it as soon as he can. 

People do not hoard things which they fear will become value- 
less. The trouble is lack of confidence in investments. 

And this has come about because men see nothing in which they 
can put their money which has not been 8 price with more 
or less constancy for iene J years and which does not threaten to 
5 indefinitely to . Men do not like to buy on a falling 
market. 

And what, in turn, has produced this? 

For twenty years the world has been madly and uselessly endeav- 
oring to get on a gold basis, thereby making gold more and more 
valuable and other things, as expressed in terms of gold—the only 
metal recognized as money—cheaper and cheaper. 

And now we are requested not to throw our t power and in- 
fluence abreast the current to try to stem and check it, but to accel- 
erate the movement! - 

I will not join the “expert” movement of still further grindin 
the masses, robbing the debtors, and depreciating the agricultur 
produce of my country. 

Coin both gold and silver, or else deprive both of governmental 
aid. As I havesaid, they would both passas money, only by weight 
and not tale. Of course nobody is seriously in favor of haying no 
coinage laws. 

Coinage is convenient if all can have access to i 
will confine itself to its legitimate functions, whic 
the weight, the fineness, the ratio, and the device. 

But when Government goes further and attempts to restrict the 
supply of coin, it takes from money its most desirable quality and 
attribute—its elasticity; and moreover depreciates the intrinsic 
value of the bullion whose coinage is restricted. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said that the volume of money makes no 
difference—that nations are not prosperous in proportion to their 
volume of money. 

If he had used the word currency instead of money I should have 
agreed with him. 

But the proposition as laid down by him is absurd. Real money. 
gold and silver, have intrinsic value, and a country is richer an 
more prosperous for every ounce of gold and silver it has, as it is 
for every additional pound of iron or bushel of wheat. 

Moreover, the richer a nation is the more money it will have. If 
it has no mines, it has valuable products and precious energies, and 
these will draw gold and silver. All that is needful is that Govern- 
ment should not hamper the operation by preventing coinage and 
use as coins. 

The countries which have the most money, real money, are to-day 
the most prosperous, and those which have the least are the least 
prosperous. 

In interrogating the gentleman from Ohio the other day, I did 
not use the word currency, as the RECORD makes me do, but money. 


if government 
are to declare 
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In support of the drift of my question then and of my assertion 
now, I insert the following names of countries and amounts per 
head of money and paper currently redeemable in money, i. e., on 
demand at any hour, 


In the order of greatest volume. 


Great Britain. 


I have dwelt upon the monetary prosperity of France. It has 
long been an axiom among men of information that Holland is the 
country of the world where prosperity among the common people 
is greatest, distribution of wealth most nearly even (except in 


France), and where the smallest percentage of people either hunger 


or shiver. 
In the order of least volume, 

China.... 81. 75 
Turkey. 2.88 
India 3. 64 
e e c sa oendinsdancdaass 90 
e . 4. 91 
ROMS e ana E E E EA kennere 6. 63 


Comment is needless. The figures are from the World Almanac 
for 1893, p. 142. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 3 calls it „gibber- 
ing idiocy,” „stark midsummer madness,” to believe what we be- 
lieve, viz, that the two metals can be maintained as money on a 

arity with each other ata ratio to be fixed by law, with due regard 

intrinsic values. 

Did this gentleman, who says he was born in the West and left 
there, and who, in my opinion has been getting further and farther 
away ever since, until now he thinks the western boundary of the 
United States is the Hudson River, did this gentleman believe that 
when he consented to run and be elected on a platform which 
asserted that this very thing could be done and promised that it 
should be? 

If not, he should be more charitable to us, who but stand where 
he a short while since stood. If he did so believe, however, how 
can he successfully plead ‘not guilty” to the charge of obtaining 
a thing of value—to wit—an office, under false pretense? 

Now to address ee to this absurd proposition that the Sher- 
man Duh vicious, silly, as it is, is the cause of the present condition 
of things. 

The only nndeniable fact and sound utterance in the speech of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], is contained in 
these words, the italics are mine: 

I do not assert here that the Sherman purchase law is the canse of all the woe 
from which this country is suffering at this moment. Wo intelligent man talking 
to intelligent men would undertake to make an assertion of thal kind. The Sher- 
man silver law was not responsible for the failure of that Federal bank in Ans- 
tralia in 8 1893, nor for the tumble there of fourteen great banks, nor for 
the rebounding force of the distress which has gone round the world since that 
time like a bowlder bouncing down a mountain side. 

No; the wave of distress has encircled the globe. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
overdone the business. It has gone on conquering and populating the far distant 


isles. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 13, 1893, page 63.) 


The gentleman „gives away” the whole case now before the 
court, but he is right. I will not join him in the utterance: “No in- 
telligent man anng to intelligent men would make an assertion 
of that kind.” The President “makes au assertion of that kind” 
in his message, and I am not willing to deprive him of the quality 
of intelligence, nor am I willing to believe that the Congress of the 
United States, to whom he addressed that message, are nota body 
of “intelligent men.” 

This trouble has been brewing for long. The crash in Argentina, 
the Baring Brothers’ failure, the Bank of England on the verge of 
temporary suspension; and only saved by $15,000,000 of gold from 
silver-using France, the widespread wreck of Australian banks 
and industries, all these things are current 3 English cap- 
italists then found it necessary to draw in their business—to sell 
their securities to get money for liquidation at home and in the 
colonies—ours among the first, and chiefly for obvious reason. 

Extensions could not be offered, securities must be protected and 
be taken, as they came over by millions, requiring the gold. 

Unfortunately just at that moment Austria-Hungary was trying 
to get $75,000,000 of gold forresumption. What condition did this 
unprecedented coincidence find us in? 

Why, wehad been“ overdoing it,“ like our English cousins. Boom 
townsevery where; inflated “industrials,” overcapitalized and some- 
times fictitious, doing business on a basis of 6 per cent money and 
currency and 94 per cent credit Spencers: boasting of it even as 
an evidence of civilization, forgetful of the fact that credit and 
eredit appliances are only necessary evils of commerce and civiliza- 
tion, and not things whose growth requires or should receive 
encouragement. Added to all this, it found us, owing to the opera- 
tion of the McKinley bill, which had made the cost of imports 
greater and the price of exports less, with a balance of trade 
against us, requiring shipments of gold on our own account, 


To it all and more than it all, add that it found us sharing our 
part of the evils accruing from the slow pressure of a twenty-year 
effort on the part of Western Europe, and 3 on our part too, 
to do business on a still narrower cash basis by making gold the 
sole standard and measure of value, This had sapped our energies 
and left our financial constitution open to attack. 

I think the only wonder is that we have stood it so well. But 
we did stand it, until agricultural exports came to draw back our 
lost wealth. 

What did the Sherman bill have todo with all this ?—a bill under 
which 50 millions of paper certificates are issued ina country which 
collects and spends 500 millions a year? 

The Sherman bill had but one effect: Itenabled the gold exporters 
to draw their gold from the Federal Treasury, instead of from the 
banks. It had to go, and I don’t see that it makes much difference 
15 5 country whether it was taken from the Treasury or from the 

anks. 

But I think the Treasurer ought to be armed with power to pro- 
tect the gold in the Treasury. 

Give him the power which the Bank of England has, of control- 
ling export movements by rate of exchange, or, better still, let him, 
like the Bank of France, pay out the metals half and half. My con- 
stituents want the Sherman bill Sy grea but they do not want its 
repeal used as a club in the hand of “financiers” to drive us to gold 
monometallism, 

Its repeal is well enough, but more must be had. 

Do not listen to the siren voice of international bimetallism. Its 
voice is always raised when a free coinage bill is about to become 
law. It is the voice of the Lorelei. We will have it in time. But 
we must first have national bimetallism. The South and West will 
never rest until we get it. 

Even the East, it seems to me, migre see that the country can 
never have rest from the agitation of this question until the func- 
tions of money—coequal money—have been restored to silver. It 
is the only thing which will prevent a worse panic than this—a 
world panic. 

On motion of Mr. BRYAN, the House then (at 11:40 p. m.) ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock a, m. to-morrow. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, August 23, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FAULKNER peene a petition of the West Virginia 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, praying for the free coin- 
eee silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Mr. STEWART. I present resolutions adopted by the Frank- 
lin Club of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Central Labor Union of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with a membership of over 17,000, and a mass 
meeting of ten or twelve thousand unemployed citizens of Cleve- 
land, remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act and the issue of bonds, favoring the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 tol, and urging the 
passage of Senate bill No. 3, to supply the deficiency in the cur- 
rency, a bill introduced by myself a short time since. I move 
that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of sundry business men 
of Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the resolutions of the Trades 
League of Philadelphia, praying for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POWER presented a petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Montana, 8 2,340 members, praying for the 
repenl of the Geary Chinese exclusion law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present the petition of John Overmyer, 
who is the president of the Second National Bank of North Ver- 
non, Ind., and a very prominent citizen of that State. He peti- 
tions Congress to enact a law to levy a moderate tax on the 
average deposits of national banks, to be collected by the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, for the purpose of providing a 
fund out of which the depositors in any national bank that may 
fail shall be paid in full any residue that may be due them, after 
exhausting all the assets of such bank, including the individual 
liability of the stockholders; and that the present tax on the 
circulation of national banks be repealed. I move that the peti- 
tion be printed as a document, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance 


The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Mankato, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver- 


asing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on ‘he table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis, Minn., pra; for the repeal of the law requiring 
5 0 8 to purchase silver; which was ordered to lie on 

table. 

Mr. TURPIE. I present sundry petitions from citizens of 
Indianapolis, Ind, one praying for the establishment of the single 
gold standard, one praying for the unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver, one praying for the free coinage of gold and 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and one in the following language: 

We, the unders want the denomination dollar represented by the go 
dollar, the silver dollar, and the paper dollar, that each and all three be legal 
tender for all debts public and private and exchangeable one with the other, 
dollar for dollar 

I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. z 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 663) for the benefit of 

Mrs. Anna C. Supplee, of Harrison, Ohio; which was read twice 
its title, and, with the accompanyingpapers, referred to the 
mmittee on Patents. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 664) for the relief of es 
and Marie De Leon; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 665) making anappropria- 
tion for improving the public road in Alexandria County, State 
of Virginia, connecting the District of Columbia by way of the 
Government bridges, known as the Aqueduct bridge, Chain 
bridge, and Long bridge, with the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, Va.; which was read twice yita title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Mr. HUNTON. In a bill that I introduced for similar pur- 
poses to the one I hold in my hand one of the names was printed 
Sire, — Į reintroduce the bill for the purpose of correcting the 
mistake. 

The bill (S. 666) for the relief of Isaac Davenport and others, 
citizens of Virginia, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 667) for the relief of C. B. 
Bryan & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 668) for the relief of William 
W. Webb: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 669) for the 
relief of Catherine M. Pritchard, her heirs, administrators, ex- 
eeutors, or assigns; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 670) for the relief of C. Augusta 
Urquhart; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 671) for the relief of Cora A. Di 
Brazza; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 672) to authorize the Secre of 
the Treasury to refund certain moneys collected by the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 673) for the relief of Mrs. Mattie 
S. Holland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 674) for the relief of the estate of 
Marcus Walker, deceased, late of Franklin, in the State of Louis- 
iana; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 675) toauthorize the Secretary of 
the 3 refund certain moneys collected by the United 
States; which wasread twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 676) for the relief of certain em- 
Dloyés of the United States mint at New Orleans, La.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 677) for the relief of the heirs of 
Joseph Nicholson Chambers, late aresidentof the parish of East 
Feliciana, in the State of Louisiana; which was read twice by its 
titlo, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill(S. 678) for the improvement of South- 
west Pass, ee River; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Be also introduced a bill (S.679) to provide for the location 
and satisfaction of outstanding military bounty land warrants 
and certificates of location, under section 3 of 


act approved 


June 2, 1858; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 1 

He also introduced a bill (S. 680) conveying to Rafael Seguro, 
of Iberia Parish, La., the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain lands in said parish of Iberia: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 681) granting a pension to 
William Emerson; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committes on Pen- 
sions, 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 682) to repeal 
an act. entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 189:', and 
to define, punish, and restrain acts, contracts, and combin tions 
in restraint of trade and interstate commerce; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 683) to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 684) for the relief of Mrs. 
Evalyn N. Van Vliet; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 685) to 
amend the general land law of March, 1891, by making ceded In- 
dian lands free to flve- ye ir homesteaders; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indi in Affairs, 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S.686) to amend an 
act entitled“ An act to divide the judicial district of North 
Dakota,” and to provide for the fees and compensation of the 
officers of the circuit and districts courts of the said judicial dis- 
trict; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Com- 
mittee on the Judi 

Mr. TELLER in uced a bill (S. 687) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of A. C. Boone; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 688) for the relief of 
Theodore R. Timby; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 689) to authorize the Falls 
Church and Potomac Riilway gag werd of Virginia to extend its 
line of road into and within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 21) for the 
relief of the aged and infirm colored people of the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. PASCO. I submit several amendments to be proposed to 
the amendment of the minority of the Committee on Finance to 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. I 
ask that the amendments may be read and lie on the table and 
be printed. 

he amendments were read and ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 

Amendments intended to be 3 — sf Mr. Paso to the amendment in- 
troduced by the minority of the ttes on Finance to the bill (S. 570) 
discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 

Strike out section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That a commission, to becomposed of three citizens of the United States. 
shall be appointed by the President, to ascertain and determine by the 1st 
day of January next the fair and just ratio between the actual and in- 
trinsic values of silver and gold, as a for the future coinage of silver, 
as herein iter provided, without discrimination against either metal or 
charge for coinage, so that the dollar unit of colnage of both metals may be 
of equal intrinsic valne. And the said commission shall report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the result reached by them as soon as 
after the date hereinbeforenamed. and he shall thereupon fix an 


acticable 
determine 


mined by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

In section 2 strike out all after the second ot! in line 10, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: The fineness and weight fixed in accordance with 
the provisions of the first section of this act.” 

In section 3 insert after may,“ in line 2, from and after the Ist day of 
March, 1891.“ 

Mr. HILL. I desire simply to give notice that if agreeable 
to the Senate I shall address it on Friday next, atthe conelusion 
of the routine morning business, upon a subject about which 
the Senate has heard very little—the silver question. 

TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. STEWART. If the morning business is through I should 
like to submit some remarks. 
Mr. PEFFER. There is at least ono resolution which comes 


over from yesterday. 
The VICE. IDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


1893. 
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the resolution submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
FER], coming over from a previous day. It will be read. 

The 5 read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
PEFFER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 

First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any of them, in 
eee New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted 
passend. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 

Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of inter- 
est higher than those provided by law for the loan of money or in discount- 
ing notes and bills. 

a VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. Is the motion to refer debatable? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 5 

Mr. PEFFER. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not insist upon a reference of the resolution. It is a very im- 

t matter, and we ought to have the information imme- 


tely. 

Tae VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I once heard President Grant say 
that the worst subordinate a mPay officer could have is one 
who always obeys orders. In a time o vopna distress and panic 
it is utterly im ible to get along without the greatest trouble 
and suffering if every man and organization charged with a pub- 
lic function is compelled to drive everybody it has to deal with 
up to the strict letter of the law. 

Tunderstand that the President of the United States appointed 
a Comptroller of the Currency who had not been a banker, who had 
not been a speculator, who not been a dealer in credits or 
exchanges of any kind. He took a man whom he believed, and 
believed on g evidence, was a clear-headed, capable man, 
able to deal, with energy, force, impartiality, and honesty, with 
any public subject upon which his faculties should be turned, 

to discharge any responsibility that should be committed to 
him. As to whether the President was right in his estimate of 
that gentleman I have, of course, no personal means of pronounc- 
ing an opinion, but I suppose the Senate thought he was right 
because they confirmed Sim 7 

J understand he has not thought it best to bring everybody 
right up to the rack whenever any national bank in this country 
has failed to comply with the strict and extreme letter of the 
law in dealing with its customers, and has tried to get along 
and have the communities and business men supplied with credit 
as well as currency; and I think if would be well to wait a week 
or ten days and see what we are going to do about things in 
general before we go to poking into that question too much. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is acting under the direction 
and the constant supervision of an eminent gentleman familiar 
with these subjects, lately a member of this y, who is acti 
under the direction and constant control of the legally consti- 
tuted President of the United States. I do not believe it is well 
to pass this resolution just now. If the Committee on Finance 
Took at it and by to-morrow morning or the next day say that it 
is not going to do any harm, or that there is not any more in- 
formation they want to ask at the same time, they will report 


it back. 

I think it would be much safer to have 
the resolution printed and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
2 so as to let us see exactly what we are doing in these criti- 

times. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate tothe Senator 
from Indiana that the resolution has been printed. The motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts is that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. Thatis the pending motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is the correct motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask that the resolution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I noted what the Senator 
from Massachusetts said in regard to the present Comptroller of 
the Currency. I think ata time of great peril and difficulty 
that officer is giving the country evidence of signal ability and 

nal integrity, and that he can be most fully trusted in the 
harge of his duties., 7 

I trust that the resolution may be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. It will not be bu there by any manner of means, 
but it will be examined, and we can then act more intelligently 
and more safely than we can by gg ser it this 8 > 

Mr, PEFFER. Mr. President, I know that we are out of 
order in this discussion. 


Mr. HOAR. Notatall. . 

Mr. PEFFER. I understood that the discussion of the reso- 
lution is not in order at this time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is a legitimate subject of debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thə Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized on the resolution. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam surprised, Mr. President, to witness the 
sensitiveness of 3 apar ma poins ata ume o peril such 
as we are now passing through, when people of this country 
are looking tothe men who are congregated in the national 
Capitol as their lawmakers for counsel.and advice. When it 
comes to our ears that one of the institutions which the Govern- 
ment has established for the purpose of supplying currency to 
the people is not obeying the law, and that instead of supplying 
currency they are reiusing it, they are hoarding it, it is time 
that the people should know the truth about it. Hence I have 
asked for an official answer from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
My information is, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Honk] kindly suggested a moment ago, that the banks are be- 
ing run to-day in open violation of law, that the lawful reserve 
in New York City alone has been diminished some $19,000,009 
below the lawful amount. Iam informed reliably by what has 
been said on this floor, by private correspondence, and by word 
of mouth, that not only in ton, in New York, and in Phila- 
delphia, but in other portions of the country, the national bankers 
are refusing to pay even depositors their own money, and yet we 
are asked now, in this condition of things, to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Finance Committee, for no other reason in the world, 
I um satisfied, with due respect to the integrity of the Senators, 
but to delay this proceeding and to shield the banks from the 
consequences of an exposure before the American public. 

We are now discussing the pending measure, which I under- 
standis the regular order, to supply to the national banking in- 
stitutions an additional currency by extending to them the 
benefit of the margin of 10 per cent upon their bonds now depos- 
ited, and while we are discussing that measure, a measure of 
relief, a resolution asking whether the banks are now being 
conducted according to luw is to be shelved and side-tracked by 
being sent to a committee and kept there. I have no idea that 
the resolution will be reported favorably until, as Senators have 
kindly suggested, the storm has passed over. 

Iam of the delay of public officers, Mr. President. These 
banks are public institutions, and I propose, so far as I and 
those I have the honor to represent are concerned, to hold them 
to a strict accountability. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not at this 
time refer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. It means, 
if it is not buried there, that the resolution will be reported 
back adversely by the majority of the committes, 

I believe in the right of the Senate of the United States to ask 
for information from the Secretary of the Treasury whenever 
they see fit. It is right that the members on one side of this dis- 
cussion should receive the same courtesy and the same treat- 
ment on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury as the other 

ty receives. I noticed the other day that when the Senator 
rom Missouri [Mr. VEST] spoke upon his measure, the silver 
bill, that the Secretary of the Treusury was immediately upon 
hand to furnish 3 information for the benefit of the 
majority of the Committee on Finance. 

I claim now the right, as one of those who are interested in 
knowing the condition of the national banks, to have this reso- 
lution considered. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator what he 
means by information being gratuitously furnished by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KYLE. I mean that he is ready to anticipate the wishes 
of the majority of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. W. of Louisiana. Does the Senator mean to state on 
this floor that the Secretary of the Treasury was not requested 
in wri for the information which he furnished? 

Mr. KYLE. Privately, I presume. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Has the Senator preferred any re- 
quest to the Secretary of the Treasury for information which has 
not been responded to? ; 

Mr. KYLE. Does the Senator refer to myself? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KYLE. I have not, unless denied at this time. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then the Senator has been denied 
no information by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Louisiana will permit me, in 
the communicationfrom the Secretary of the Treasury to which 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] refers, Mr. Carlisle 
himself says, 3 to à conversation had with the Senator 
from Indiana.“ There it is [exhibiting], showing that there was 


no written communication and no official demand from the Fi- 
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nance Committee or from the Senate for that letter. It grew 
out of a private conversation, as the See himself says. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was in search of light and knowledge 
that morning, and I went as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, as a Senator from Indiana, and as an humble individ- 
ual, to aman who I thought, and still think, knows far more on 
these questions than I do, or than even does the Senator from 
Missouri, for whose ability I have great respect. I asked the 
Secretary of the inch yeti a regard to the feasibility of coining 
at the rate of 20 to I, and he stated to me the points of objection. 
I then requested to have them put in writing and sent me. 
That is the history of it. 

I have Tery proa respect for the Senator from Missouri, for 
his bill, for his work, and for anything he does, but I wanted 
to know whether there were objections to the reco e of the 
silver now in existence in this country, and, if so, what they 
were, and I asked the Secretary to tell me, and then asked him 
to put the information in shape so that I could use it publicly. 

. VEST. Mr. President, I have no issue with the Senator 
fromjIndiana, and made no statement that there was any irregu- 
larity in regard to that communication. I referred to the re- 
mark of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE], who asked the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] if he meant to say that 
that communication did not come from an application in writing? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I do not think I said that. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. I stated, or meant to state, that the infor- 
mation had been requested,“ and did not intend to use the 
words ‘‘in writing.” The statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance entirely bears out what I said, and, in my 
judgment, makes it perfectly manifest that the application of 
the word “‘gratuitous” to the Secretary of the Treasury in dis- 
charge of his great functions of sending a communication in an- 
swer toa rognons of the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
this body, whether verbally or in writing, is utterly unborne 
out by the facts and unjust. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, [think the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had a perfect right to send the letter in question to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance Committee of this body, 
and that it makes very little difference to anyone whether it was 
sent gratuitously or otherwise. He had a right to furnish that 
information to any Senator, either upon requestor otherwise. 
That is not the question, however, now before this body. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has 
seen fit, in the discharge of his duty as a member of this body 
entitled as much as any other member to full rights as a Senator 
here—to introduce a simple resolution of inquiry with reference 
to the public conduct of an officer of this Government. Such 
resolutions have been passed here time and time again upon the 
bare request or suggestion of a member of the Senate. 

Iam not here to make any accusations against the officer re- 
ferred to. I do not assume that he has violated the law. Pos- 
sibly there might have been no suggestion of the reference of 
this simple resolution to the Committee on Finance but for the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] was understood to say that it was likely or probable that 
that officer might have in some slight or trivial respect violated 
the law of the land. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I said nothing of 
the kind. I was speaking of the national banks, and said I did 
not believe they should be brought right up to the rack when 
they were doing the best they could, and I spoke of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency not being in a hurry to prod and drive 
them to the strictletterofthelaw. I think he is, so far as I know, 
absolutely within his legal discretion and legal duty. Ipreceded 
what i said by stating that I understood that he was selected for 
his office under the belief, on the part of the President and the 
Senate, that he was a man of large common sense and not inter- 
ested in any of these institutions, as he was engaged in another 
profession. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I assume that the Comptroller of 
the Currency is bound by the law of the United States, and if 
it is his duty to prod the national banks, then he ought to per- 
form that duty. I do not know whether he has discharged his 
duty or not, but I assume that he has, and I assume that he can 
make a proper and respectful reply to the resolution of the Sena- 

tor from Kansas. 8 

I think a principle is involved here. It is not customary to 
refer to the Finance Committee resolutions asking for informa- 
tion, for the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] less 
than six months ago offered a resolution for information which 
would enable him to make some remarks upon the tariff question, 
and the resolution was promptly passed. How frequently have 
such resolutions been passed here upon the bare request, or even 
the bare suggestion, of the most humble member of this body? 

What is there in the resolution that it should be suppressed? 
What is there in the resolution which requires that it should be 
examined by the Finance Committee? I make no reflections 


upon that committee. I have the greatest respect for its distin- 
guished chairman and for each member of it. That is not the 

uestion. The question simply is that we have before us a res- 
olution as for information in reference to the discharge of 
duty by an officer of the Government in reference to financial 
matters to which the eyes of the 9 are now directed. T 
think courtesy requires that we should allow the Senator from 
Kansas to have the resolution passed in order that he may make 
such suggestions or remarks on the subject as may seem to him 
proper. 

I have heard no suggestion why the resolution should go to 
the Finance Committee. I do not share in the opinion of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. KYLE] that a reference would 
be the last we would hear of the resolution. If that be true, it 
ought not to go to the committee; but I do not believe it. I 
simply say that similar resolutions have been passed heretofore 
upon a bare suggestion for information, and why make an excep- 
tion with the Senator from Kansas now? That is the question I 
1 to the Senate. I think we ought to pass the resolution. 

think we ought to give an officer of the Government an oppor- 
tunity to vindicate himself, and I think he can give this infor- 
mation quickly and there will be no trouble with regard to it. 
Therefore I think the resolution ought not to be referred to the 
Finance Committee. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, a few days ago in a de- 
bate upon the bill to increase the issue of currency by the na- 
tional banks to the extent of 10 per cent of their bonds and up 


to the par thereof, the question arose as to what was the course 
which had been pursued during this time of great financial dis- 
tress by the banks of the city of New York, and there seemed to 
be a difference of opinion and a lack of full knowledge in the 
Senate upon that proposition. I think that since that debate 
the press of the country has somewhat relieved the Senate's 
ignorance. Thereseems now to be no question but that the banks 
of the city of New York, when checks of their depositors are 
presented to them, decline to pay the currency upon such checks 
and demand of the depositor that for the check thus presented 
he shall receive a cleacing-house certificate. That has been 
frequently stated of late in the press of New York. 

Iam not ready to say but that that course, which isa technical 
violation of the law and for which there is perhaps no warrant 
in the statutes, is probably justifiable under the present deplor- 
able conditions; but I do not agree with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that it is well we should cover up from the knowledge 
of the people exactly what is the course thatis being pursued by 
the national banks of New York and elsewhere. If theexisting 
facts justify such action outside of the pele of the law, the people 
of the United States are intelligent and patriotic enough to ap- 
preciate that that strain of the law is needed at this trying time. 

I have in my hand the Sun, which, it is said, ** shines for all,” 
and rises daily in the city of New York, of date Monday, August 
21, issued since the debate to which Irefer, and I find therein an 
article signed Matthew Marshall. I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with him, but I understand that he is one of the trusted 
financial editors of the New York Sun, who every Monday morn- 
ing gives to the public an article on the monetary situation. I 
read from this article the following statement of the facts as 
they now exist in the city of New York: 

Notwithstanding the large arrivals of gold from Europe and the increase 
of their reserves, the banks ofthis city still refuse to pay their depositors in 
currency, and will do no more than certify checks as good through the clear- 
ing-house. Consequently currency can be had in considerable amounts onl 
by paying, as it is said, a premium 5 pee it, which is now about 3 per cent, 
but the transactions are really sales of claims against the bank at 3 per cent 
discount. That is to say, the money which a depositor had to his credit on 
a bank’s books a month, and which was then worth par, willnow bring only 
97 centson the dollar, with the prospectofa still further depreciation. any 
depositors, therefore, instead of buying currency with their checks, pay out 
the checks themselves to their creditors, who pass them on in turn to other 
creditors, and thus anew kind of currency has been added to the miscellane- 
ous Varieties of it already in circulation. We had: 1, gold coin; 2, silver dol- 
lars; 3, silver fractional coin; 4, gold certificates; 5, silver certificates; 6, 
old legal tenders; 7, Sherman-act Treasury notes; 8. national-bank notes; 
and now we have a ninth kind in certified bank checks, the issue of which 
on an extensive scale by the banks of the South and the West is proposed 
as a means, in the absence of other money, for moving the crops to market. 
How grievously our whole currency system needs reorganization and reform 
this bare statement of its chaotic condition sufficiently testifies, but we 
seem to have no financiers competent for the task. 

I quote further from this interesting article: 

The question is, how much longer our banks can, without bri: gona 
catastrophe, continue in their course of increasing the volume of clearing- 
house certificates and of denying to their ghana payment in lawful pac 
of their checks. Thus far depositors have n very patient, and have good- 
naturedly submitted to the enforced scaling down of their dues; but they 
can not be expected tosubmit toit forever. A bank that can not or will not 
pay claims against it in the r ar course of business is, by the decisions ot 


our State courts, insolvent, and, if the bankruptact of 1867 were now in force, 
a refusal by a bank for forty days to pay chec: 
mission of bankruptcy. 

This extract from thearticle shows the situation in the city of 
New York. There can be but little doubt about the truth being 
as stated by this writer, but the exact facts as they exist are 
called for by the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, which 


on demand would be a com- 
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I hope either by its immediate adoption by the Senate or its 

y report by the Committee on ce, if it shall be thought 
best to send it to that committee, will be procured for the use of 
the Senate. 

I do not take kindly to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that it is well for an officer of the Government 
of the United States to step outside of the law that creates the 
duty of his office. It may be that Gen. Grant said that a good 
subaltern officer is one who disobeys orders. I have been taught, 
on the contrary, that the highest duty of a military subaltern is 
obedience to the order of his superior. Ithink one of the most 
unfortunate results that obtained during our war in the way of 
distress, of outrage, of riot, and rapine was when an officer in 
the northern part of Alabama, reaching a section of that State, 
said to his command that he proposed to close his eyes to their 
actions for two or three hours. 

I do not believe in officers of the Government closing their 
eyes to that which is in violation of the law, either civil or mili- 
tary. If they do so, it certainly should be done in such open 
manner as to challenge the criticism and, if the facts justify or 
demand it, justify the support of the propa of the United States. 

Ido not see how any harm can come by a full exposé of the 

resent condition, believing, 2s I do, that what has been done 

as been for the best. I hope the resolution of the Senator from 
` Kansas will speedily pass, and that we may obtain the informa- 
tion called for by it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, since I haye been a mem- 
ber of this body in all the mutations of party politics I have 
never visited a Department of the Government and asked forin- 
formation upon any subject that it has not been promptly given 
me. With one single exception, to which the Senator from New 
York has referred, [ think I have never offered a resolution in 
this body calling for information from any of the Departments, 
because of the fact that it was infinitely easier forme to obtain 
it by visiting the Department and simply preferring the request. 

ow, sir, the resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas 
evidently has at least one object. The desire for information is 
avery proper one, but the Senate has an or, in this body in 
the person of its Finance Committee. It has been the universal 
practice of this body whenimportant matters of a financial char- 
acter came before it to refer the subject of the resolution to the 
Finance Committee, and, ifmecessary, have the committee bring 
the officer of the Government, who has been criticised in the 
country, before the committee and investigate each and every 
matter involved in the criticism. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No, I do not yield to the Senator at this 
moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, as long as we have that 
organ constituted as it is, made up of both political parties, and 
composed of gentlemen representing every idea with respect to 
the bills and resolutions that may be now pending before this 
body, surely no Senator will for a moment believe that there 
would not be a fair and a proper investigation of the whole sub- 
ject and such a report made to this body as is proper for the com- 
mittee to make. 

Now, as to the alleged technical violationsoflaw. The people 
of this country arein a suffering condition. A condition of panic 
exists everywhere in this country because of wantof money. If 
there has been a technical violation of law, the Committee on 
Finance will investigate it and report, and then the Senator 
from Kansas will make such criticism upon it as he pleases. 
But to arraign before the people of the country at this particu- 
lar time an officer of the Government charged with the great re- 
sponsibility of preventing a worse panic existing among the in- 
dustries of the people, and to do it in this manner, seems to me 
to be very unseemly. I do not think it is improper. 

The resolution should go to the Committee on Finance. I 
have no doubt the honorable chairman of that committee would 
immediately set about an investigation, and when the inves- 
tigation is made it will be reported. No Senator has a right to 
complain of any dilatoriness on the part of the Committee on 
Finance in reporting back to the Senate measures which have 
1 8 submitted to it, either with one recommendation or an- 
other. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think if we want this in- 
formation it is rather important that the resolution be not re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. I think the course of the 
Finance Committee as shown in the last report which we had 
manifestly foreshadows what would be the fate of this resolution. 
We would undoubtedly have a report from the Finance Com- 
mittee to the effect that it is of the utmost importance we should 
have this information, but owing to the existing condition of 
affairs and the necessity of inspiring confidence we ought not to 


ess it. I suggest that if we want the information the call for 
t had better go direct from the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I am aware that itis the cus- 
tom of this body to pass any resolution asking for information 


from a Department of the Government that any Senator may 
think he requires in the discharge of his public duty, but I sub- 
mit that there are exceptions to all rules. There comes a time, 
as it has come before, when patriotic duty would require non- 
action if action were to bring further distress upon the people 
of this country. There are some things, Mr. President, that we 
are bound to take note of. They are as public as if they were 
in the written law. For the third or fourth time during our 
present monetary system we have reached a period when the 
national banks of the country are powerless to furnish sufficient 
currency to provide for the current business. 

Mr. President,itis not a newcase. The same thing occurred 
in 1873, 1877, and 1890, and now, in 1893, when it was impossible 
for the banks to literally comply with the law. They violated 
it by refusing to pay checks when presented, though the amount 
was on deposit. ey issued clearing-house certificates by the 
millions, as they are doing to-day. Theydiditopenly. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
whose sworn duty it is to enforce the law, may not have had of- 
ficial information of it; but they must know that the strict en- 
forcement of the law would close the doors of many of the best 
banks in the count Such action would not only impair the 
usefulness of the banks, but would affect injuriously every com- 
mercial interest. Mr. President, never during the existence of 
the national banks has a period arrived half as threatening as 
the one which confronts us now. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. GORMAN. With great pleasure. : 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Comptroller of the Currency shuts 
up the banks, will not the result be that everyone of them will 
have to be put into the hands of a receiver and nobody will get 
aif ek: the receiver pays it out? 

r. GORMAN. Why, Mr. President, the Senator states the 
law. He knows that is the law; and the mover of this resolu- 
tion, and every gentleman of intelligence in the United States 
understands that that is the fact. ere is not a man I know of 
outside of this Chamber, no matter what his views may be as to 
the remedy, who does not know that there is a technical viola- 
tion of the law, and that it is the patriotic duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to forbear and not add to the distress, but wait 
until we shall act and give relief. : 

Now, Mr. President, heretofore on each of the occasions when 
there was such action as the banks are now taking, there was 
but one Apa There is but one remedy under the system of 
finances by which the country is 8 The banks are 
powerless to act except as they have done. No relief ever has 
been given the country except through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which came to their relief by the sale of bonds and the 
deposit of the currency in the national banks, or anticipating 
the interest on the public debt, thus increasing the currency in 
circulation. That was the action on each of the occasions of 
congestion and panic during Gen. Grant’s Administration, and 
afterwards by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] during the 
Hayes Administration. Whenhe was Secretary of the Treasury, 
he was criticised for placing hundreds of millions in the posses- 
sion of the national banks. 

Under Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration, Mr. Manning, 
Secretary of the Treasury, deposited sixty-odd millions within a 
few months in the uational banks, because the banks were then 
helpless as they are now. They could not then honor alk de- 
mands. The relief given by the deposit of Government funds 
stayed the panic: But now Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary at the 
head of the Treasury Department, is powerless to give relief for 
the reason that the money is not iu the Treasury and bonds can 
not be redeemed. You have left nothing there to redeem them 
with. No deposit can be made in the national banks, because the 
money is not in the Treasury. 

And now, Mr. President, by the action of this august body, by 
the passage of a resolution of inquiry so drawn that it would be 
understood by the country—and I take it it would be understood 
by the Executive—to mean an expression of opinion by the Sen- 
ate that he mustenforce the law. To do this, without first hav- 
ing provided the Treasury with money to relieve this distress, 
means increasedembarrassment. Congress had better never have 
assembled than that such action should be taken, 

As I understand this matter, we have met here not to add to 
the embarrassment of the people of the country, not to bring 
further distress upon financial institutions or to throw more labor 
out of employment, but we have met for the purpose of giving re- 
lief. In whatever form it comes, divided as we are on both sides 
of the Chamber as to the details of the bill to be passed, I do not 
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doubt (as I never have doubted the wisdom of Congress) that 
we can rise above our own views, our own iar eee sink it. 
all in this hour of distress—a distress ter than any which has 
occurred from. 1861 until now. Mr. President, under such cir- 
cumstances the rule of the Senate, the custom of the Senate, more 
binding than law, that every member shall have what informa- 
tion from a Department he may deem necessary for his public 
duty, ought, in my judgment, to be set aside in the interest of 
the common weal, 

Mr. President, I trust the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance for its consideration. 

Mr. HILL. I amas anxious, sir, as the Senator from Mary- 
land can possibly be to relieve the financial distress of this coun- 
try. I will go with him as far as he will go in the effort to keep 
out eee in the disposition of the financial question. From 
the hour we first met in this body my efforts have been toward 
bringing about a proper solution of the question; and my efforts 
have been just as zealous, just as earnest, as have been the efforts 
of the Senator from Maryland. My position upon this great 
finaneial question has not been misunderstood. Ispokeupon this 
subject last Febr when I thought I saw the danger coming 
tothe co . Idid not hear the eloquent voices of some other 
gentlemen g me in that contest. 

What is the precise question? Gentlemen do not understand 
one another upon the other side of it. I thought J heard an in- 
timation that there had been something wrong somewhere. I 
judged that.much from the suggestion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. He disavowed any intention of saying that there 
had been any wrong anywhere. Then the Senator from Mary- 
land steps forward and says, Ves; there has been a violation of 
the law, a conceded violation of the law, on the part of national 
banks, winked at by officials.” That is the idea we get from his 
remarks. I do not know whether that is true or not. [ think, 
whether it is true or not, it ought to be investigated. 

What do you want to refer to this committee? Is itacom- 
mittee of investigation to investigate the acts of the Comptroller 
of the Currency? No. For what purpose is the resolution to 
be referred? As I understand the Senator from Maryland, the 
only objeet of a reference to the committee is for the purpose of 
notucting upon it, for the purpose of suppressing it in the interest 
of the public welfare. That seems to be the idea. There has 
never been a cause so bad in the history of the country that its 
advocates have not always felt that they acted in the interest of 
the public welfare. 

The resolution is a simple one. What is it? It simply asks 
the Comptroller of the-Currency to give us certain information 
in his ion as to what. has been done in his office, or by the 
national banks of the country, so far as he understands what has 
been done. The details of the resolution I do not propose to 

ve. What is the objection toit? Is it a proposition to try the 

mptroller of the Currency? Is it a proposition to arraign the 
national banks for a violation of their duty? No; it is a simple, 
ordinary,and proper resolution; and I say courtesy to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas entitles the resolution to be 
here and now. What reason can there be given against it? 

The Senator from Maryland says there are great times in the 
history of the country when we must rise above * I 
agree with him. What has that to do with this question? ere 
are great times when we must be equal to the occasion. 
has that to do with suppressing anor resolution of inquiry? 
The resolution does not provide for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate anybody. Theresolution does not provide 
for making charges against anybody. 

Are you afraid of the facts? This very debate will cause in- 
quiry into what has been done. This debate in the Senate of 

e United States will direct attention to the question, and 
t to inquire to-morrow morning what has 
banks, and what has been done by the 
that the Senate of the United 


every person will be a 
been done by natio: 
Comptroller of the Curronoya 
States dare not pass a simple, ordinary resolution of inquiry? 
What are you afraid of? Are we not trying to quiet the exist- 
cad gee Is the panic to be quieted by such 8 as 

? Are resolutions calling for imformation to be suppressed 
gok down, shelved, put into a committee and there pigeonholed? 

we not stand the light of day on this subject? Can not the 
acts of our officials, whoever they may be—and I myself make no 
= against them whatever—stand a simple inquiry? 

+ will this committee do? The Senator from New Jerse 

says that the committee will look into the matter, and the f. 
inference from his remarks is that if they find anything wrong 
they will not report the resolution, but if they find avorythiag 
has been right, then they will topor the resolution. Why can 
we not make that inquiry now? £ appeal to the Senators around 


this Chamber that there is no reasonable, tenable objection that 
is presented why the resolution should not be passed. way 
should not the distinguished Senator from Kansas be trea 


the same as every other member of this body? He has the same 
ights to offer a resolution and have it passed. 

ow long is it since a resolution of inquiry has been referred 
to a committee befor- being allowed to pass? I have not heard 
it in the last year ania that I have been here. Therefore, 
Isay to you it is not a question of patriotism. It is not a ques- 
tion as to what should be done in this great hour of distress. It 
is a simple, ordinary question of Senatorial courtesy; and I have 
heard no reason yet presented why the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas should not be passed. Ido not agree with him 
in his peculiar notions of finance. I donot belong to his party. 
He has his own views upon these questions, but he has aright to 
have any proper, legitimate information spread upon the records 
of the Senate, and there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York a question before he sits down, Sup- 
posing that this resolution is passed and these inquiries sre 
made of the Secretary of the Treasury, and, in response, he 
states to the Senate what every intelligent business man in this 
country knows to be the condition of things in the city of New 
York, so far as the national banks are concerned, and supposing 
the Seeretary answers in the line of exact truth, what dens the 
Senator propose to do about it? What does he propose there- 
after that the Senate shall do? 

Mr. HILL. Ihave made no proposition as to what we shall 
do. That is for theSenatorfrom Kansastosay. Inacting under 
his oath of office, he must be the judge of what it is his duty to 
do under those circumstances. Possibly I shall do nothing but 
listen. to the debate, as I have done mostof the time since I have 
been here, but the Senator from will have the right to 
judge for himself what he will do. It is not for me to judge for 


Mr. WASHBURN. It seems to me if the resolution is 
and we receive the reply which is inevitable, that it will be no- 
tice to the Comptroller of the Currency to administer the law lit- 
erally and technically; the result of which will be to close almost 
every bank in the country and placeitin the hands of a receiver. 
That is a calamity which, itseems tome, we should look forward 
to with greathesitation. I do not believe it is the duty of patriot- 
ism, of party, or of good common sense to inject anything of that 
kind into 8 deplorable condition. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to call the attention of 
the author of the resolution and the Senate to its phraseology. 
If it were a resolution merely calling for certain facts, then I 
should be disposed to agree with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. eee who 
offered it; but a careful examination of the resolution will show 
that something more than that is involved and implied in the 
resolution. For instance, take the first clause, which reads as 
follows: 

9 That the Secretary of the Treasury: be directed to inform: the 

nate a 

Eeall especial attention to this— 

First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, orany of them, 
in the cities of Boston. New York, and Philadelphia, are being now con- 
ducted in violation of law. 

That calls for no fact whatever: it calls simply for a conclu- 
sion, an expression of opinion on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to whether the banks in these three several cities 
are or are not being conducted according to law. There is in 
this first resolution, I respectfully submit, an implication, first, 
that the banks are proceeding im violation of law;secondly,there 
is an implication in the request of the Secretary of the Treasu 
that that violation of law is being winked at or carried on wit 
the approval first, of the Secretary of the Treasury, and, sec- 
ondly, with the Se of the Comptroller of the Currency—an 
implication which I do not think ought to be castupon any pub- 
lie officer by any simple resolution calling for information. 

Tt is the priv eof the Senate, desiring information, it seems 
to me, to specify the facts in reference to which it is desirous of 
being advised, and then to call upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to furnish the information. But to adopt a resolution calling 
upon the Secre of the Treasury to state whether certain 
banks are proceeding in violation of law,” is a resolution for 
which I do not like to vote. 

Tam no defender, of course, of the Administration; it has its 
defenders here; but I believe in the honesty and integrity of 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the ptroller of the 
Currency. I believe the present Comptroller of the Currency 
to be a very able, dignified, and honest man, thoroughly capable 
of conducting the business of hisoffice. I believe he isearnestly 
and faithfully wrestling with the condition of the country to-day 
in his official capacity, and doing the best he knows how, and as 
well as any man could. I should not like, therefore, so far as I 
am individually concerned, to vote for the first clause of the 
resolution, w carries with it an implication of wrongdoing, 
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first, upon the part of the banks, and secondly, the part of 
the 88 of the Treasury and the reme AA Waa of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mow, let us see the second request. It is objectionable, also, 
although not to the same degree as the first: 

Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 
lawful money. 

Mr. HILL. What objection is there to that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I should think a resolution in 
this form would be infinitely better: 

b national ks or any of th 
Boa pene Wy es tome in 8 of comer an SFO DATIS SLORY 

Then we shall get the facts. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any difficulty with the Secretary of the 
Treasury determining what is lawful money? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senate ofthe United States 
is just as capable as the Secretary of the Treasury of determin- 
ing what is lawful money and what is notlawful money. What 
we want to know is as to the kind of money which is being dealt 
out for those checks. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes, sir. ` 

Mr. HILL. When the Secretary tells us what kind of mone: 
is being paid out, he can describe it as lawful money or unlawf 
money, or he can describe it in any way he pleases so that the 
Senate can tell. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that would be as objec- 
tionable as the part to which I attract attention. What is the 
third request? j 

Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of interest 
higher than those provided by law for the loan ofcmoney or in discounting 
notes and bills. 

There we again apply not for a fact, but for an opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The resolution ought, in my judg- 
ment, if wedesire to be advised as to the facts, to read something 
like this: : 

Third. What rates of interest said banks, or any of them, are demanding 
for the loan of money or in discounting notes and bills. 

We shall then be calling for a fact, not a conclusion; and it 
would be for the Senate to determine whether the kind of money 
that is being proffered in liquidation of checks is lawful money 
or not. 

I shall cheerfully vote for a resolution calling for the facts, 
but Ido think the resolution should be amended so as to leave 
no implication at the outset of wrongdoing upon the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if I took the view of these 
resolutions which the Senator from pregon evidently takes, I 
should certainly not vote for them; but as I understand the Eng- 
lish language, I can not, for the life of me, understand how any 
Senator or anybody else can discover in the language of the reso- 
lutions the slightest purpose to reflect upon the Comptroller of 
the Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury. They are reso- 
lutions couched in the usual language, purely and simply of in- 


uiry. 

: Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I beg pardon. If the Senator 
from South Carolina will allow me, I donot think he can point to 
a single resolution ever proposed, much less adopted, by the 
Senate of the United States, in which the head of any Depart- 
ment was called upon to say to the Senate whether a certain law 
was being violated or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution does not ask him whether he 
is violating thelaw. The first clause says: 

Whether and in what respect the national banks, or any of them, in the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted in 
violation of law. N 

Not that the Comptroller of the Currency is violating the law; 
not that the Secretary of the Treasury is violating the law; but 
whether, from his official position, he can inform the legislative 
department of the Government that any of these banks is con- 
ducting its business in violation of law. I can not understand 
what harm or injury is to result to anybody from that informa- 
tion. On the contrary, I do understand why very great good 
may result. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN} informs us 
that everybody knows the national banks have violated and are 
violating the law. Well, if everybody knows it, what harm can 
result if the Senate should be informed officially of that fact? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Harmed in what respect? 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is such a grave matter—if we are right 
on the verge of a precipice—if there is an abyss just in front of 
us, and we are in danger of going over that precipice by the pub- 
lication of this information, we can consider it in executive ses- 


n. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] has informed 
us that the Comptroller of the Currency has not prodded the 


national banks, has not held them apo a strict accountabili 
under the law, He does that upon official responsibility. 

have no complaint to make if he has done the best he can; but 
what harm is to result to the country if the Senate is informed 


‘officially of that fact? That is all that is asked. 


I suppose I stated in the outset that if there was any purpose 
or pe ss to arraign the 3 of the Currency or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury I would be the last man on this floor to 
vote for such a resolution; but, as the Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] has stated, it is the ordinary, every-day resolution 
of inquiry for information; and if it should turn out that these 
banks have been violating the law, if it should turn out that they 
are responsible for the present condition of affairs, instead of the 
Sherman act, it seems to me we could legislate more intelli- 
gently if we knew that fact. 

I make no accusations against the national banks. I have m. 
own individual opinion as to the causes of the troubles whic 
are upon us; but I do not understand that these institutions are 
hedged about by any special protection or divinity which would 
protect them against the inquiries which the Senator from Kan- 
sas has very naturally made. 

For one, I shall vote against referring the resolution to the 
Committee on Finance. There is nothing for the committee to 
investigate. The resolutions do not call for an investigation; 
they simply call for information which the oes eri e — 
ment of the Government has a right to have, and without which, 
possibly, it may not be able to legislate intelligently. 

I suppose, from what [have heard, thatthe Comptroller of the 
Currency has done the best he could, and is doing the best he 
can; the Secretary of the Treasury has perhaps done the best he 
could under the circumstances; but I have yet to understand 
why any contingency, however grave and serious it may be, can 
protect anybody for violating the law when the balance of the 
country is held to astrictobservanco of it. There is no justifica- 
tion for any such imputation. If these institutions have flown in 
the face of the Jaw, and are continuing to doso flagrantly and vio- 
lently, this body ought to know it, and know it promptly, in or- 
der that they may apply the proper remedy and prevent the 
repetition of the offense. 

would state one fact which comes within my own personal 
knowledge. Imetagentlemanonatrain lastnight, who informed 
me that, as president of a large manufacturing establishment in 
the South, he had deposited in one of the banks of the city of New 
York a large amount of money, and had telegraphed and written 
to that bank to send him $5,000 of currency with which to pay 
his laborers on Saturday night. 

Mr. ALLISON. Anational bank? 

Mr. BUTLER Lam not prepared to say that it was anational 
bank—I do not know about that—but it was one of the banks of 
the city of New York. He said that that bank at first declined 
to do it, but finally sent him $5,000 in currency and charged him 
1} per cent for sending him his own money. I said te this gen- 
tleman, You certainly did not pay it?“ Why,“ said he, I 
was obliged to pay it”. “To pay i per cent for sending you 

our own money?” Les, sir.“ That is one instance. Aa has 
n stated by some Senator, I believe that a check on a man's 
own deposit has to be discounted at 3 per cent. 

I have heard a great deal about the want of confidence in the 
country, brought about by the Sherman act. The Sherman act 
had about as much to do with that want of confidence asa pebble 
in a mill pond has to do with stirring the waters. Itis, unless 
we are all misinformed, a want of honesty—and we may as well 
speak plainly—and the sooner the country finds it out the batter 
it will be for everybody. 

There are a good many things, perhaps, which might be said 
in this connection, but I shall defer, and shall content myself with 
saying and repeating substantially what has fallen from the Sen- 
ator from New York—that this is an ordinary resolution of in- 
quiry submitted by a Senator upon this floor, we must assume in 
good faith, for the purpose of procuring information to enlighten 
the legislative mind. 

977 5 HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Task the Senator if he is sure that this is the 
ordinary resolution of inquiry? In view of the criticisms made 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], the first inquiry 
is, have certain banks executed the law in the performance of 
their duty? That is an inquiry for a legal conclusion. 

I think the resolution ought to be modified in form. I have 
no objection to inquiry being made of the Treasury Department 
for any fact within its keeping, but why should we ask that De- 
partment for a legal conclusion? Let the Senator from Kansas 


modify his resolution, asking for any number of facts he wants, 
and I will go with the Senator from South Carolina to enable 
him to obtain them; but why should we make the inquiry of that 
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Department? If the Senator wants legal conclusions 
lution ought to be addressed to the law depar 


the reso- 
tment of the Gov- 
ernment, the Attorney-General. Therefore, I donot think it is 
quite the ordinary resolution of inquiry. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that is a criticism of the lan- 
uage of the resolution in which, of course, the Senator from 


‘ennessee may indulge. I take a different view. I think this is 
simply a resolution of inquiry addressed to the proper officer of 
the Government. If legal conclusions are requested, that officer 
can very easily refer the resolution to the Attorney-General for his 

udicial opinion as to whether the banks have violated the law; 
ut the reply of the Attorney-General, I think, to an inquiry of 
that kind would be, I have no information upon which to base 
a judgment and, therefore, I am unable to answer the inquiry.” 
am not at all particular about the phraseology of the resolu- 
tion, but, I submit, in common fairness not only to the Senator 
from Kansas, but to this whole body, that the resolutions ought 
to be passed, and the information, if possible, ought to be fur- 
nished to the Senate. 

My experience in resolutions of inquiry has been, in days gone 
by, that the executive officers send to the Senate just such in- 
formation as they please, and we have no means of compelling 
them, which I have yet discovered, to disclose facts which they 
choose to conceal. I do not mean to say or intimate that this 
official would do that, but I do say that within my knowledge 
it has been done in the past. take it if the Comptroller 
of the Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury should con- 
clude that the information would be incompatible with the pub- 
licinterests—I believe that is thestereoty fass phrase—the chances 
are that he would decline to give it, and perhaps give the rea- 
sons for his refusal. 

Mr. FRYE. That phraseology is never used with the Secre- 
tary of the 5 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not say it ever has been done. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator from 
South Carolina, as he recollect in a moment, that we donot 

ut that phrase into any request, except requests made of the 

resident. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that that phraseology is only 
used in requests sent to the President, and sometimes in requests 
to the Secretary of State in reference to matters relating to for- 
eign governments. But the Secretary of the Treasury will send 
just such information as he pleases. he gives it all, so much 
the better. 

I have not been able, however, to share with other Senators 
in the belief that we are on the eve of such a great and solemn 
crisis, as the expression is, that this body may not be informed 
of a public fact with which it may have to deal. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, when the resolution came up 
this morning it occurred to me that possibly it ought to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and I believe that I made 
a remark of that kind in the hearing of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR]. I do not see, however, that there is any 
probability whatever that any information will be 8 by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Comptroller of the Currency 
which will disturb public affairs, because I am not one of those 
who believe that there is any information to be given which 
would do so. p 

I believe, in the first place, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency will state the exact facts 
and all of them, for that matter, and that when they are all 
stated nobody will be hurt, in my judgment. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Would it not inspire confidence on the part 
of bank depositors ? 

Mr. CULLOM. On the contrary, if the facts should be stated 
as I have indicated, and it is found that the banks of the countr 
and the business of the country have been going on in a legiti 
mate, lawful way, instead of doing injury, the information will 


do good. 

Whatevar difficulty may have existed in New York, in Boston, 
and in Philadelphia as to the manner of doing business by the 
banks of those three great cities, I desire to say in behalf of the 
banks in my own State, I believe in the whole West, and in the 
great city of Chicago particularly, there has not been an hour 
at any time during this pae as it is called, when, if a man had 
the money in a bank and presented his check, he could not get 
the money for it, and that is the case to-day. 

While I am not disposed to criticise the action of the New 
York and other Eastern banks upon the question of issuing clear- 
ing-house checks, because there may possibly be a condition there 
which justifies it, yet Iam inclined to believe that if the banks 
of those cities had gone straight along, as did those of Chicago 
and St. Louis, they would have been paying checks to-day, in- 
stead of using these other instruments of writing as a mode of 
settlement. hatever be the case, however, I desire to appeal 


to my friend from Kansas to put his resolution in a plain, straight 
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manner, asking for the facts; then I shall be ready to vote forit, 
and I am inclined to think other members of the Senate will do 
the same thing. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. With the consent of the Senator from Kansis, I 
offer the following as a substitute for his resolution: 

First. What facts may be within his official knowledge which may show 
that any national banks in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
are now being conducted in violation of law, if any such are so conducted. 

Second. Whether such banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly, and 
in what kind of money. 

Third. What rates of interest said banks, or either of them, are femanding 
or receiving for the loan of money or in discounting loans and bills, 


I think that will accomplish the object the Senator from Kan- 
sas has in view. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The first clause, I think, is about 
as objectionable as the original. 

Mr. HILL. The first clause asks an officer of the Government 
for any facts within his official knowledge showing a violation of 
the law. If that does not accomplish the object, then I do not 
know how to frame a resolutfon. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from New York again read 
the first clause? 

Mr. HILL. It reads: 

First. What facts may be within his official knowledge. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I suggest that the Senator in- 
sert “if 5 ee 

Mr. COCKRELL. Say “What facts, if any.” 

Mr. HILL. Iwill modify it so as to read: 

First. What facts, if any, may be within his official knowledge which may 
show that any national banks in the cities of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia are now being conducted in violation of law, if any such are so 
conducted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen:tor 
from New York that the amendment offered by him can be read 
for information. The Chair understands, however, that the pro- 
posed amendment is not in order during the pendency of the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to refer to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make a suggestion to the Seni- 
tor from New York. . 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
has the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the Senator from Massachus: tts for 
an inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. I suggest to the 
Senator from New York that, instead of the phraseology which 
he uses, he use some such language as this: 

Teng : 

5 — be Hook gne question whether any banks have complied with 

It seems to me quite clear that if it should turn out th it any 
bank in the country has violated the law, if there be any fact 
bearing upon that question, it ought to come to us, and with it 
the excuse or apology or otherwise, that that should come in 
also and should not be excluded. 

If the Senator will allow me to put a simple illustration. We 
will suppose that there is a bank in the city of Boston where the 
Senator and I each have a deposit. That bank has $10,000 in 
currency, and that is all it hus. Of course I do not mean to state 
an extreme case of that kind as probable, but [ put it in that 
way to illustrate my meaning. Suppose I send in a check for 
$10,000 and the Senator from New York sends in a check for a 
like amount, and the Senator from New York is asked by the 
president of the bank, ‘‘What are you going to do with that 
money? 

Mr. HILL. I think I should not tell him. 

Mr. HOAR. I think you would. The Senator from New 
York replies, I am going to pay 1,000 workmen $10 apiece, on 
which they can support their families for the next week.” Sup- 

the president would say, Mr. HOAR, what are you going 
to do with that money,” and 1 replied, “I am going to take my 
family to Europe, and want to make a deposit of $10,000 with the 
Barings,” aid the president of the bank would say, I can sup- 
ply but one of your demands, and I think the demand of the Sen- 
ator from New York is the one which public interest requires 
me to comply with.” That is in principle and substance what 
some of the baks are dong, I do not know how many. Will 
not the Senator so modify his request for the information that 
the attendant explanatory facts may come in, and not merely 
the bald, naked refusal to pay the check? 

Mr. HILL. In regurd to the instance which the Senator from 
Massachusetts gives, I simply say that while the transaction may 
be a perfectly proper one, and I should appreciate the favor of 
the cashier of the k in permitting me to get my money, yet, 
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nevertheless, the Senate is entitled to know precisely what the 


transaction was. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I want. 3 

Mr. HILL. And it does not change it in any form to call it a 
violation of law or anything of the kind. I do not think it is 
offensive in the slightest degree to ask an officer whether any 
bank in the country has violated the law. 

I do not care about the precise phraseology of the resolution. 
The criticism was only made when the Senator from Oregon 
rose. It had not been criticised before. The Senator from 
Kansas is entitled, and we are entitled, to the information, 
whatever form of language may be adopted. 

Mr. CULLOM. I had about concluded what I had to say, but 
I yielded to my distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] baoause he seemed to be very anxious to make extended 

uiries. 

ming back to the question, it is not very material as to what 
language is used in connection with the subject. The country 
knows what is desired; and the resolution in any form will pro- 
cure, I have no doubt, the information. I think, as a matter of 
criticism, the resolution of the Senator from Kansas might be 
modified with great propriety, but, so far as I can see, it is not 
going to hurt anybody if it stands as it is. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Tli- 
nois a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I should like the Senator from Illinois to 
state a single instance which has occurred, in the Senate—cer- 
tainly none has occurred since I have been one of its members— 
where a resolution of inquiry has been presented in this form, 
and the chairman of the committee havi ee over the 
subject-matter of the resolution has asked its reference to the 
committee, so as to determine whether it were necessary to en- 
ago its terms or otherwise, that the request has ever been de- 
nied? 

Mr. CULLOM. In response tothe Senator from West W ecod 
in the first instance, I will say the reference of the resolution to 
the Committee on Finance was not asked by the chairman of the 
committee, but by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], 
and the chairman of the Finance Committee su uently in- 
dorsed the request in about as mild a way as it could be done. 

I agree with the Senator from West Virginia that, ordinarily, 
when the chairman of a great committee asks that any resolu- 
tion of inquiry shall be referred to his committee, it is proper 
and right that it should be done; but there does not seem to be 
enough to this resolution to justify any long debate about it in 
the first place, or its reference to any committee, because it is a 
resolution, if it be in proper form, similar to resolutions offered 
by Senators almost every day during a session. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator will permit me again. Has 
not the importance of the action which the Senate has uniformly 
taken been demonstrated in this very case, in which we find 
that the Senator from New York, in order to reconcile his views 
npon this question with the views of other Senators, has mate- 
r aly end essentially modified the language of the resolution as 
orig re proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 

r.CULLOM. Generally it is wise to refer important reso- 
lutions to the committee having the subject-matter in charge. 
I to that; but, as I said before, this is a simple resolution 
of inquiry, and most of the information asked for, I have no 
doubt, is already in public documents. There seems to be a de- 
sire to find out a few additional facts, and it is rather magnify- 
ing the consequence of them by referring the subject to a com- 
mittee. If anything is calculated to disturb the public mind, it 
is the effort on the part of the Senate to make this a great ques- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to vote either way 
without discussing it further. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, asan ordinary rule, I believe, 
when a Senator desires information upon any matter in any of 
the Departments of the Government, he is clearly entitled to have 
that information, and as a general thing we pass resolutions nem. 
con., asking for information; but an examination of the resolu- 
tion of my friend from Kansas, I think, shows it to be a resolution 
of very wide scope. Ido not know that it is wise to it with- 
out some modification—even, perhaps, a further modification than 
that suggested by the Senator from New York. The first inquiry 
contained in the resolution is: - 

Whether, and in what res the 5 
cities of Boston, New Yockoand nlladelphia are b Dame toe, 8 
violation oflew. 

Manifestly the Secretary of the Treasury has no information 
in his office that any or all of these banks are being conducted 
in violation of law. It will be necessary, therefore, for him, be- 
fore he can answer the resolution, to make inquiry of each and 
every bank in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
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as to what they are doing, in order to know whether or not they 
are acting in violation of law. ? 

I do not know how many banks there are in the city of New 
York, but I understand there are fifty-four national banks asso- 
ciated together in what is known as thè clenring housé. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] can probably inform me 
how many national banks there are in Boston. I should say 
there must be thirty or forty of them, and probably a like num- 
ber in the city of Philadelphia. 

The pending resolution requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to give us information as to each and all of these banks—be- 
cause he mustinquire of each and all of them before he can give 
us information—upon the topic whether or not they are con- 
ducting their business in violation of law. That, I submit, is a 
pretty extensive inquiry to be made by the Secretary of the 

reasury, and he ht possibly inform us that he had no ap- 
propriation which would enable him to make such a careful in- 
vestigation. s 

The second inquiry is: 

3 said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in lawful 
oney. 

With all deference to my friend from Kansas, who sits near 
me, I do not like that phraseology. It is an implication in jus- 
tification of the conduct of the national banks of the city of New 
York, which I think has been, and probably is now, reprehensi- 
ble. Those of us who were here some years ago remember very 
well that the national banks of the city of New York refused to 
take upon deposit silver certificates issued by the Government, 
and in 1882, now eleven years ago, we were compelled by law to 
say that no national bank should be a member of any clearing- 
house association which did not receive on deposit silver certif- 
icates; and it is a matter of fact well known—at least, yery well 
known in this body and elsewhere—that those national Tanks 
from that hour to this have, wherever they could, discriminated 
against silver certificates, 2 

They have pushed them out and out into the remote regions of 
our country and held, where they could, the greenbacks and the 
gold certificates. Muchof the currency famine that has recently 
existed in the city of New York arises from the fact that the 
banks have not held in their vaults as a part of their reserve the 
silver certificates issued under the authority of the United States, 
nor have they held there any silver dollars. The silver certif- 
icates and silver dollars have been pushed out into the remoter 
regions of our country. 

1 implication at least, the Senator from Kansas says the 
banks in these great cities ought to pay all their depositors in 
lawful money of the United States, when we know that silver 
certificates are not lawful money. Therefore, for one, I do not 
wish by implication to sanction, in this body, thè idea or sugges- 
tion that for a moment we here condone the banks for discredit- 
ing the silver certificate of the United States which calls for 
lawful money and which is alegal tender in the payment of debts 
and iñ ordinary transactions. 

The third 5 made by the Senator from Kansas is perti- 
nent and proper. If any national bank in the city of New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia, or anywhere else, is exacting from 
the people of this country who do business with it unlawful inter- 
est, it is a violation of law which should subject it to the severe 
scrutiny of the Comptroller of the Currency, and, if need be, im- 
pose upon it such penalties as the law has provided against the 
payment of unlawful interest. 

Mr. President, I criticise in this way the resolution, for the 
reason that I fear it will not accomplish in detail what the Senator 
from Kansas may have in his mind. I confess I have not heard 
him explain in detail precisely what he wishes to reach. If it is 
that the banks are receiving unlawful interest, they should be 
condemned for it. If it be that they are paying out silver certif- 
icates instead of lawful money to their depositors, they should 
be commended forit. Therefore I would not condemn them even 
impliedly for not ying thoit depositors in lawful money. 

If the Senator from Kansas and other Senators who support 
the resolution desire merely to raise the question whether the 
system adopted by the associated banks in the city of New York, 
and in the cities of Philadelphia and Boston, are issuing their 
certificates and that those certificates ought not to be issued, 
then let us make that the issue directly and squarely with the 
banks and with the Secretary of the Treasury. Let us inquire 
whether the banks are issuing certificates of the associated banks 
and whether the certificates are being circulated as money in 
violation of law, and then, if we choose, let us deal with it by 
prohibitions or by condemnations as we may determine. 

So I would prefer that we should go even beyond the sugges- 
tions made by the Senator from New York, and make specific 
inquiries, in order that we may know what the banks are doing 
in violation of law. If that is the point aimed at (and I suppose 


there is something of that kind aimed at in the resolution) Iam 
. willing to pass the third proposition without debate and with- 
out suggestion, because no national bank, especially in this 
stress of our country, should be permitted for a moment to act 
as a miser and Shylock, in exac unjust and usurious inter- 
est in violation of law. 

Therefore I am in sympathy with my friend with respect to 
that inquiry. Ishould be glad to know whether the national 
banks are paying their depositors in the currency of our coun- 
try, including silver certificates as well as lawful money. That 
pariis a pertinent inquiry; for if I am a depositor in a national 

„whether in the city of New York or elsewhere, I havea 
right when I call for my deposit that I shall be paid in the cur- 
rent money af the time, and that I shall not be pa in anythin 
else. If that is aimed at let us inquire whether the natio 
banks in these cities are failing to pay their depositors in the 
current money of our country. As to the certificates of the asso- 
ciated banks, [confess myself that I have regarded them as some- 
what irregular, and yet [am told that they do not circulate as 
money, and are not so intended, and if that is the case they may 
be within the letter although without the spirit of the law. 

So, Mr. President, I would be glad to have the Senator modify 
his resolution to meet the criticisms which 1 have made and 
which others have made, ifhe will doso; and that perhaps would 
avoid the necessity of referring it to a committee. But if it 
shall be referred I do not regard the Committee on Finance now, 
whatever it may have been in the past, as a tomb for the burial 
of resolutions and propositions that may be presented to it by 
the Senate. 

I know it has been criticised in the past in that way, but now 
we have a living, active, energetic committee, composed of a 
majority of our friends on the other side, and for us to assume 
for a moment that the resolution would be consigned to the tomb 
of the Capulets in that committee I think would be an unjust im- 

utation. Asan humble member of the committee I shall en- 

eavor to secure whatever information the Senator desires within 
the fair purview of the law and make a report as early as possi- 
ble if the resolution shall be referred, but I would prefer that 
there should be a fair modification of the resolution in order to 
secure whatever information we want and that is available, and 
that then we shall pass the resolution without debate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON.` Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. Ifthe Senator from New Jersey will yield to 
me, I have a letter from the Comptroller of the Currency in ref- 
erence to deposits in national banks, etc., which it might be 
well just now to put in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Letit be read, 

Mr. CULLOM. It is very brief. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I for that N 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. . 

The Secretary read as follows: : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1898. 
Sir: Tn reply to your inquiry of this date, the following is the informa- 


tion $ 
ye ton stock of national banks at the close of business August 
15, 1893, 2638, 
oat of bonds deposited in United States Treasury to secure circula- 
tion at the — s: . 8 15, 1893, sg ey aa 
unt o! us belonging to national banks a close usiness 
0 inte of condi $249, 138,300, 
Am profits July 12, 1893, $89,051,877. 
Amount of individual deposits in national banks July 12, 1893, $1,556,761,230. 
ore = JAMES H. ECKELS, 
. Comptroller, 
Hon. S. M. CULLOM, 
Senate Chamber, City. 


Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays on the pending mo- 


tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MOPHERSON] has the floor. 4 í 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from New Jersey will allow me— 
I do not propose to cut off debate—I merely want to have the 
yeas and nays ordered on the pending motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to refer the resolution of the 
Senator from Kansas to the Committee on Finance. Upon that 
question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, I would not rise to say 
another word with respect to this matter except that I have a 
deep and abiding peeing that it is one of supreme importance, 
which should have careful, and caim, and deliberate consider- 
ation by the Senate. I should like to inquire of any Senator 
who takes the opposite view what the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is to report. Under the provisions of the resolution is he 
to report from day to day the examination of each of these banks 
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so far as p 
time as he obtains all the information required by the resolution 


rogress has been made, or is he to delay until such 


and then make a single report? 

Does the Senator from pose day after day, in the ab- 
sence of a report, to rise in his p in the Senate and demand 
to know what amount of information the Comptroller of the 
Currency has received? We stand here, Mr. President, in the 
midst of great peril, ina time of great danger. It seems to me 
that the Senate should view this matter with composure and 
should not take some new and untried method of bringing the 
5270 5 before the Senate. The Senator from New York Mr. 

LL], in the observations which he made to this body, said that 
if the resolution did not suit the views and judgment of the com- 
mittee, probably it would not be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to inter- 
rupt the Senator from New Jersey. The hour of 2 o'clock 
having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair under the rule to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business coming over from yes- 
terday, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of cir- 
culating notes to national banks. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, knowing very well—— 

Mr. HOAR. No, I have the floor in my own right. If the 
Senator wishes to continue his speech I will yield myself. I un- 
derstand the pending resolution goes over under the rule, and 
I take the floor on the unfinished business; but I will yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield the floor to the Senator from New Jersey to conclude 
his remarks? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey desires to conclude. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pending business be temporarily 
laid aside in order that the Senator from New Jersey may con- 
tinue his rémarks. 

Mr.McPHERSON,. I do not insist on that. I shall not inter- 
fere with the pending order. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I ask that the unfinished business may 
be laid aside 5 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas that the unfinished business be laid 
aside 5 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor, I understand. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, the Chair will 
state to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Massachusetts perhaps did 
not hear the request of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HOAR. Idid. He asked that the unfinished business be 
laid aside to continue the consideration of the resolution which 
has been before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. He desires to have it temporarily laid aside in 
order that he may submit some remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not so understand him. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I understood the Senator from 
Ar. PERPER 

Mr. P That is what I was trying to say, but I will 
not speak more than five minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to speak about five minutes on the bill 
now before the Senate. I propose to be absent to-morrow, and I 
should 9 I have to say now. 

Mr. C . Lsuggest that there be unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Massachusetts be heard, and then that 
the Senator from Kansas follow him. 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Iproposed to address the Senate this morn- 
ing, but gave way for 5 

Mr. WASHRURN. I think it is more important to go on 
with the unfinished business than fo continue the consideration 
of the resolution of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to inquire what has become of the 
privileged question which is before the Senate and is to be 
voted on at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. PEFFER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks the 
attention of the Chair for a moment. 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor, I understand, and the Senator 
from Kansas rises to a parliamentary inquiry. = 

Mr. PEFFER. It is a mere par entary inquiry whether, 
as the situation now is, the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion which has just been laid aside will be in order to-morrow 
mo or whether it is now disposed of? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state that the reso- 


lution goes to the Calendar under the rule. 
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INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANE CIROULATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu- 
lating notes to national banks. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the amendment to the pending meas- 
“ride offered by the Senator from South Carolina Emr. BUTLER] 


read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing as an additional section: 

, SEC. —. That section 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
same being section 122 of the national-bank act, im atax of 10 percent 
upon the amount of notes of any person orof any State bank or State bank- 
joy, Hoare geen used for circulation and paid out by them, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to have the attention of the Senate for 
only about five minutes npon the amendmentoffered by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], and upon the 
general question of the various amendments which have been 
offered to the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to removing the tax on the circu- 
lation of State banks, because I am op to restoring to those 
banks the power of issuing, circulating, and furnishing currenc 
which it was the object of that tax to take away from them. 
think the people of this een entitled to have a currenc 
which every dollar shall be equal to every other, and which s 
be unchanging in value so far as the witof mancan bring thatto 


That currency should be national. It is the function of the 
National Government to see that it is provided. It never has 
been and never will be provided by the States. 

Mr. Madison declared that it is the duty of the Government 
to establish à national currency.” 

Whenever the National Government has undertaken that duty 
it hasbeen well performed. Whenever it has left it to the States, 
the result has been most disastrous. In 1814, 1837, and in the 
period from 1853 to 1860 the people of this country were com- 
pelled to use a circulating medium which fluctuated 10, 20, 50 
per cent in different States. The result was the great financial 
suffering of those years and the years which followed. They 
were times in which, as Daniel Webster well described them, 
‘the only uncurrent property in this country was money.” 

Mr. President, there is a spirit abroad which seems to desire 
that the American workingman, the farmer, and the business 
man shall have at their command two kinds of money only: the 
first, money that will not current in any nation but ours; 
the second, money that not pass current in any State or 
neighborhood but his own. 

eare asked why we will not trust thefunction of re ting 
this matter to the States. I answer very frankly that I am un- 
willing to trust the matter of regulating these matters to the 
States. We have tried the experiment, and it failed. The 
money of the Bank of the United States, as long as it was sup- 
ported by the Government and until it became a private institu- 
tion, and the money of national banks from 1863 to the present 
day, has circulated without distrust and without the loss of a 
penny to any holder. The money of our national banks to-day 
will pass all over this continent and all over Europe, I suppose, 
without discount. 

The States have tried their hands at this business, and have 
failed. Some of them have a strict and some of them have a 
loose system of banking. But I think in every one of them there 


of 


have been instances—where the banks have failed—of t loss 
to the holders of bank bills. Iremember myself, in 1853, wait- 
ing for ten or fifteen minutes at the ticket o at the station in 


Baltimore, where there was a crowd, while the railroad official 
consulted a book to know the value of the different bills which 
were offered him to pay for tickets, and made a reduction of 3 
per cent on one man’s bill, of 5 per cent on another, and 10 per 
cent on another. I was somewhat gratified when I held out to 
him a $20 gold piece in one hand and a $20 Massachusetts coun- 
=F bank bill in the other, and he preferred the bill to the coin. 
here is no use mincing these matters. Some States will yield, 
in times of panic, to the demand for loosening the restrictions on 
the issuing of currency; some States will establish their systems 
originally on false principles, and the result will be that while 
their own people will be the chief sufferers, the ple of the 
whole country will suffer more or less. Every dollar, whether 
of paper groon, which a workman, or woman, or child may be in- 
duced to take should be as good as any other dollar the world 
over, and that can be accomplished only by the Government of 
the United States. 
Mr. President, the great crises, the times of suffering and 
financial distress in this country have not been times preceded 
by a scarcity of currency. Undoubtedly when the panic came 


money was hoarded and took tocover. But the has been 
cal 3 by a want of public confidence in the medium 
of exchange, an t want of public confidence has been caused 
in its turn by other issues, an irredeemable and ill-regulated 
currency. In the great crisis of 1837, Mr. Webster described 
this condition of things as follows: 


And as to the soundness of the currency, how does that stand? Are tho 
causes of alarm less now than in 1829? Is there less bank paper in circula- 
tion? Is there less fear ofa es catastrophe? Is property more secure, 
or industry more certain of its reward? We all know, gentlemen, that dur- 
—. j this pretended warfareagainstall banks, banks have vastly in 

ions upon millions of bank paper have been added to the circulation. 
Everywhere, and nowhere so much as where the present Administration and 
its measures have been most zealously supported, banks have multiplied 
under Stute authority since the decree was made that the Bank of the 
United States should be suffered to 5 
Look at epee Missouri, Louis: „Virginia, and other States. Do 
ital and bank paper are enormously increasing? 

efore, so much professed, whether it be real or 
either their number or their 


we not see that ing ca) 
The opposition to banks, 
whether it be pretended, has not res 
issues of paper. Both have vastly increased. 

When the present panic came on, like a clap of thunder from 
a.clear sky, while I do not attribute it wholly or chiefly to any 
legislation affecting the currency, yet it has come on at a time 
when the currency was more abundant in this country, both in 
absolute volume and per capita, than at any other e in its 
peovious history. Itis not awant of currency, but a want of con- 

dence in it that impairs the credit and brings panics. 

I desire to relieve the distress of the people by authoriz 
the additional issue of national-bank notes which are secure an 
safely guarded, every dollar of which will be as good as a gold 
dollar in the pockets of the people, and by a prompt repeal of 
the provision which, if it stands and continues, will have a ten- 
dency to increase our silver coinage to an amount far above the 
existing gold coinage of the country, far above our existing sup- 

y of gold, and far above its reasonable proportion to gold un- 

er present circumstances. I am willing to take measures, in 
concert with other commercial countries, for restoring silver to 
its 9 oy and permanent place in the service of mankind. But 
with this measure I desire to stop. 

Mr. President, it has been said a dozen times—it can not be 
said too often—that the profit of debased currency, of a fluctuat- 
ing standard of value, of insecure paper money, goes to the bank- 
ers and dealers in credit whom the repeal of this provision will 
multiply in every part of the country. It has been said that to 
argue for a safe circulation, regulated by the States, needs a 
humorist and not a financier. he loss, the sorrow, the suffer- 

is to fall upon the laborer, the farmer, the person unacquainted 
in business, the woman, and the child. 

There is one consideration specially applicable to this matter, 
which ought to be stated here. That is the vast and dangerous 
multiplication of counterfeiting which always existed, and which 
always must exist under State regulations. The loss by these 
communities falls upon unskilled persons and upon communities 
far from centersof business. The colored people of our Southern 
States, those of them who are now endeavoring to become honest, 
industrious American citizens, will be the class, most of all others, 
to be the victim of this crime. If there were no other objection 
to this amendment this would be enough, in my mind, to con- 
demn it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it interrupt the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if I should ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFIC (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. r 

Mr. BUTLER. Iunderstand the Senater tostate that in 1837, 
when the State-bank circulation was in operation, great harm, 
and injury, and wrong were suffered by the laboring classes. 

Mr. HOAR. I read Mr. Webster's testimony to that effect, 
given at the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator be kind enough to account 
for the present suffering which is going on among the laboring 
classes of the United States when the State-bank circulation is 
not in operaron 

Mr. HOAR. They are now suffering, as I have just observed, 
from the wantof an abundant currency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand from the newspapers that there 
are about a million laborers out of employment. 

Mr. HOAR. The currency is hidden now. Then it was bad. 

Mr. President, it is the fashion nowadays to make bitter at- 
tacks on our banking system. I do not suppose that system to 
be perfect. I have no doubt experience has taught us, and will 
hereafter teach us, many improvements in the conduct of these 
institutions, some of which may, I dare say, be profitabl 


brought about by legislation. But it is the best we ever 
In my opinion it is the best we are Gees to get. 
of immense importanee to the people of t 


I think it is 
e United States to se- 
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cure the strictest supervision, under national authority, of the 
institutions which furnish currency and the institutions which 


lend credit. Neither private responsibility nor State supervi- 
sion will, in my opinion, be sufficient to secure this needed scru- 


tiny. 

What is the main function of a bank? It is that which enables 
the working people of this country, whose labor is at the founda- 
tion—alike of all agriculture and all manufacture—to receive the 
pay for their work in cash, while all other persons engaged in 
production must do their part upon credit and wait for their 
share until the consumer is ready to pay for the finished product. 

As has been often said, 90 per cent of all the vast manufactured 
product of this country—the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world—is labor. That labor, when the prona of manufac- 
t begins, and until it ends, receives its daily, or weekly, or 
monthly stipend in cash. The employer, unless he has accumu- 
lated a fortune, must get credit both for his material and for what 
he pays to his workmen until the time comes for him to dispose 
of the finished article. Even then, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, he sells to the purchaser on a future credit until the article 
is finally di of to the consumer. 

This credit it is the function of the bank to supply. Itisafunc- 
tion more important even than the function of supplying currency. 
This function must be performed by institutions whose integrity, 
financial soundness, careful conduct, and moderate gains are, in 
part, regulated by law, and in part secured by the blazing 116. 
of publicity upon their every transaction, or the function will be 
discharged by irresponsible private speculators, against whom the 
public and business men of the country have no security whatever. 

There are exceptions. But the gains of our banking institu- 
tions for the last twenty years have been moderate and not at 
all out of proportion to the difficulty and risk of their business. 
It will be a bad day for the people and the United States when 
the business of their exchanges and their credits ceases to be 
conducted by well-regulated banking institutions, and private 
speculation takes its place. 

How is it that this thing operates? It is the simplest of mat- 
ters, as it is the commonest of occurrences. The man who has 
become the master of some manufacturing business, who has 
been a journeyman, or a foreman, until he has become fitted by 
experience and by public confidence to be the master of an es- 
tablishment, either alone or in company with some owner of capi- 
tal, builds and starts a mill. Very likely he borrows one-half 
the cost of his plant. The plant is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, and he has to borrow fifty or forty thousand dollars of 
that amount. He goes toa savings bank, where the earnings 
of wage-earners and of poor people have been deposited and gets 
the money. 

When he is ready to start he assembles 100 or 200 workmen, 
everyone of whom must be pe cash down daily, or weekly, or 
fortnightly, or monthly. If he can not borrow the money to do 
this, these workmen must remain unemployed, or his business 
must stop or must be transferred to some large capitalist who 
can advance the money. He gets the money at a bank of dis- 
count. Now, Mr. President, I appeal to the experience and ob- 
servation of every man who knows anything about the subject 
that these two places—the savings bank and the national bank— 
are the places where this money, if the security be good, can be 
had at the cheapest rate and on the most favorable terms as to 
prospect of renewal, if necessary. 

Suppose the national bank is shut up and the private money- 
lender has taken its place. Does anybody believe that the busi- 
ness of this country can be conducted, as it has been in the main 
for the past ten years, at 5 per cent or 6 per cent, and in many 
3 at 4 per cent or 44 per cent, asthe ordinary rate of dis- 
count’ 

But for this Panini system the workman must go unemployed 
or must work on credit and sell his claim against his employer 
to sharpers and speculators, and the employer must in turn re- 
sort to the private speculator, subject to no Government super- 
vision, subject to no restraint and no law, exposed to no publicit, 
and to no restraint of public opinion, or the manufacturing busi- 
ness of the United States must stop. 

Is there any doubt that under these circumstances the ordi- 

rate of interest on business paper would at least double? 
Is it not true that wherever the banks are most abundant the 
rate of interest is the lowest? Is it not true that whenever the 
ordinary condition of things is disturbed the remonstrance and 
the cry of alarm comes first to us from the banking centers of 
-the 8 

The notion seems to prevail in some quarters—I sometimes 
think it has penetrated the Senate Chamber, and, indeed, I 
sometimes think it has taken possession of the Finance Commit- 
tee, or some of them—that the managers of our Eastern banks 
are aset of harpies, delighting in the misery of the people, reap- 
ing a harvest from their distress, and expanding and contract- 
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ing the currency, seizing business by the throat, and bulling” 
and ‘‘ bearing” the market in order that their institutions may 
rop a benefit from the people’s sorrow. 

r. President, there is no truth whatever in the notion. 
Wherever there is an actual or a threatened departure from the 
path of steady business, conducted under general and perma- 
nent rules, limited to moderate gains, and conducted by safe 
processes, the first and the most emphatic remonstrances that 
reach us come from our banking institutions. I can speak for 
the conductors of these institutions in my own State. Their 
stockholders are, as a rule, persons of moderate fortunes, whose 
savings have been invested in the banks with the desire not so 
much for large profit as for permanent safety. 

Men buy a little bank stock that they may leave it to their 
widows or their children as a permanent and secure resource, 
which is to stand and abide through long terms of years. And 
the directors of the New England banks are, as a general rule, 
the class of persons whom men select for integrity and wisdom 
and prudence in the conduct of such trusts. They are not the 
speculators, they are not the rash and daring investors; they are 
not, as a rule, men whose own property is at stake in the haz- 
ards of speculation or in the hazards of ordinary business. 
They are men who have retired, many of them, from other active 
duties, and are advanced in years; men who are known by their 
prudence in the management of their own affairs to be fitted for 
the office of stewards and managers of the property of others 
that may be intrusted to them. 

There are exceptions in this branch of business, as in other 
branches of business. But in the main, and as a general rule, if 
you wish to find men on the bed rock of whose integrity you 
would be willing to rest a confidence which should endure and 
not fail—when the infant just born shall become of age after 
twenty-one years—or when the girl just made a widow shall be 
an aged woman of fourscore—you moy seek them and you will 
find them among the managers of the banking institutions of 
New England, with as much certainty as anywhere on the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President— 

Mr. VANCE. I call for the regular order, the privileged 
question which is before the Senate, and upon which it was 
agreed that we shall vote at 5 o'clock. Several Senators are 
prepared to address the Senate on the subject, and if the finan- 
cial debate goes on they will not have time. Hence I call it up 
now. 

Mr. STEWART. If any Senator desires to speak I do not 
wish to interfere with the matter which is to be voted on at 5 
o'clock. I gave notice that I would submit some remarks on tha 
bank bill immediately after the morning business. The time 
seems to have been consumed, and I renew the notice for to 
morrow. Immediately after the morning business to-morrow 
shall ask leave to submit a few remarks upon the bank bill. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of . by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 50) in aid of the California 
Midwinter International Exposition; anditwas thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President. 


PURCHASES OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of August 21, 1893, astatement pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Mint, giving the aggregate amount 
of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during 
the month of July,1893,together with the cost thereof; theamount, 
date, and price of each purchase, etc.; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 

rted by Mr. HOAR from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, March 27, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if sentiment or feelings of 
friendship governed in the matter under discussion, I would find 
no difficulty in voting to sustain the report of the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. The gentleman who 
comes here by appointment of the governor of Montana has won 
friends on all hands, while the late Senator from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Allen] is a man for whom I entertain feelings 
of profound regard and admiration. But we are not dealing with 
sentiment or friendship, but wit! the Constitution of the United 
States, which we are sworn to uphold. 

Interpreting that instrument as I do, and after having listened 
patiently to the debate; having studied both reports, investi- 
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ated the precedents, and carefully read the proceedings of the 

myention which framed the Constitution, I am reluctantly 
constrained to cast my vote against the admission of the gentle- 
men appointed by the governors of the States which are now 
partially unrepresented in this body. 

Had it not been that my own State has furnished an unusual 
number of contests of this kind I would have contented myself 
with casting a silent vote, but as itis I will ask the Senate to 
bear with me a few minutes in the closing hours of this debate. 

In the debates on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Mr. Ellsworth said: 

Itis only said that the Executive may mt fae pa ecg When the legis- 
lative session happens to be near the power Will not be exerted. 

And that view seemed to be 8 88 2 accepted by the Con ven- 
tion; certainly it was not combated by anyone. 

The Constitution says, Article I, section 3: 

If vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, d the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make no pipe a 
pointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which s then 
such vacancies. 

That language is certainly free from ambiguity to the ordinary 
mind. Shrewd lawyers may contort it; special pleaders may 
give it a meaning not intended, but I submit that a fair inter- 
prometon of it absolutely destroys the claim thatis set up in be- 
pre of o appointed Senators from Montana, Washington, and 

oming. 

t us, Mr. President, briefly look at the precedents directly 
bearing on this question. I hold in my hand the recent publica- 
tion entitled ‘‘Compilation of Senate Election Cases from 1789 
to 1885," and I select the cases under the head of Cases concern- 
ing the power of executives of States to fill vacancies.” Some 
of these cases were decided in the early history of our Govern- 
ment and when the purpose of the framers of the Constitution 

was presumably understood. 

Tue first case on record is that of Kensley Johns, of Delaware, 
in 1794, a case which the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], in his exceedingly able report, inadvertently, 
no doubt, omitted from the list of cases hesubmitted. Mr. Johns 
was denied his seat on the ground that a session of the Legisla- 
ture had intervened between the vacancy and the appointment. 

Case 2. Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut, in 1801: Mr. Tracy’s cre- 
dentials set forth that he was appointed ‘‘ from the 3d of March 
until the next meeting of the Legislature.” Mr. Tracy was given 
his seat, but it will be noted that the Legislature of Connecticut 
had not been in session between the date of the vacancy and the 
appointment. 

ase 3, Samuel Smith, of Maryland, in 1809: This case simply 
involved the question whether a Senator holding a seat by ap- 
pomiment could continue to sit after the State Legislature had 
convened, 

Case 4. James Lanman, of Connecticut, in 1825: Mr. Lanman 
was refused his seat, notwithstanding the State Legislature had 
not been in session. This case is peculiar, and it is unfortunate 
that the grounds on which the Senate proceeded are hot given. 

Case 5. Ambrose H. Sevier, of Arkansas, in 1836: In this case 
the committee of the Senate reported that, as the time when Mr. 
Sevier was to go out of office was decided by lot, and as the Leg- 
islature, not being in session after this decision (mark the words) 
could not supply the vacancy, it came fairly within the provi- 
sion of the Constitution. Accordingly Mr. Sevier was given his 


Beat. 

Case 6. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, in 1851: His 
case simply involved the question as to the time when the term 
of service of a Senator appointed by the executive of a State, 
during the recess of the Legislature thereof, rightfully expired. 
It has no application whatever to the present contest. 

Case 7. Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky, 1852: This case in- 
volves only the question of tenure, and, like the preceding one, 
has no relevancy to the question at issue. 

Case 8. Samuel S. Phelps, of Vermont, in 1853: This is an in- 
teresting case, inasmuch as Mr. Phelps was denied his seat for 
the distinct reason that the Legislature of Vermont had been in 
session and failed to elect. A majority of the Senate committee 
reported in his favor, but the report was rejected by a vote of 12 
yeas to 26 nays. 

Case 9, Jared W. Williams, of New Hampshire, in 1854: This 
is a case where the Legislature met and failed toelect. Mr. Wil- 
liams was denied his seat, and the State was only 8 rep- 
resented for a time, as has happened to other States at different 
timesin the history of our Government. 

Case 10. Charles H. Bell, of New Hampshire, in 1879: In this 
case the Legislature did not convene until June following the 
vacancy on March 4. The oe appointed Mr. Bell, and by 
a vote of 35 yeas to 28 nays Mr. Bell was seated. 


The Blair case was identical with that of Bell, just considered, 
while the Chilton case did not involve any of the questions pre- 
to the case under consideration. 

It will thus be seen, Mr. President, that in all the cases in- 
volving the power of the executives of States to fill vacancies 
under circumstances where the State Legislature has been in 
session, not one case similar to the one under consideration has 
been decided affirmatively. The precedents are all nst it, 
and the contention of the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to always keep the Senate full does not appear to have been seri- 
ously entertained in the early years of our history. 

The New Hampshire cases of Belland Blair have been cited to 
sustain the views of the majority, but it should not be forgotten 
that the Legislature of New Hampshire did not have an oppor- 
tunity to elect in either one of these cases. 

But, notwithstanding this fact, [never believed that the Senate 
acted wisely in either the Bell or the Blaircase. By anamend- 
ment to our State constitution changing the time of election and 
not changing the date for the legislative session, the people of 
my State deliberately deprived themselves of the power to choose 
a Senator at the proper time, so as to keep the Senate full, and I 
know of no constitutional provision authorizing the governor to 
appoint under such circumstances. 

nd again, Mr. President, while a pornon of our people felt 
and believed that Messrs. Bell and Blair should be admitted 
from March 4 to the assembling of the. Legislature, in June, I 
never heard a man in New singe e Republican or Democrat, 
suggest that if the Legislature failed to elect in June the gov- 
ernor could again appoint. That is anew gospel, so far as the 
people of my State are concerned. 

r. President, I am opposed to the views of the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections (1) because they are, as 
I conceive, in conflict with the spirit and intent of the Constitu- 
tion, which proves that the terms of Senators shall be for six 
years, and that they shall be elected by the Legisiatures of the 
several States and not be appointed by the executive, except in 
cases where the legislative 8 can not exercise its constita- 
tional duty of choosing a Senator because it has not had an op- 
portunity so to do. 

2. I am apposed to the proposition because it leads to the ab- 
surd and erousconclusion that if inthis instance, because of 
the failure or neglect of duty on the part of the Wt, pase of 
three States to elect Senators, three Senatorsare to be seated by 
appointment, a larger number may be seated in the same way in 
some future 5 so that we may reach the time when a 
majority of this y will be here, not as the choice of State 
Legislatures, but as the appointees of governors. 

3. I am op d to seating these men because the Legislatures 
of the States from which they came, whose duty it was to elect, 
adjourned without discharging the function imposed on them 
by the Constitution, thus voluntarily and absolutely relinquish- . 
ing their right to full representation in this body. 

. I am apponi to seating these men, because such action on 
the part of the Senate will be in the nature of a premium on 
disloyalty to party, and will give encouragement to ambitious 
and unscrupulous men to exert their influence to nullify the con- 
stitutional method of electing Senators. If a political obstruc- 
tionist, disowned and repudiated by his party, can gather around 
him a few men, controlled either by honorable or venal means, 
prevent a choice of the Legislature, and secure his own appoint- 
ment by the governor—I say if this can be done once, what is 
there to provoni it being done by the same man a second or third 
time, and thus the representation of the State be kept full by the 
choice of a man selected not by the Constitution, by a man not 
the choice of the people of his State, by a man not the choice of 
his own party, but by a man who, either by political trickery, 
by corrupt means, or by disloyalty to party, perpetuates himse 
in the Senate in opposition to the wishes of his own ot a and 
under a strained and extraordinary construction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Mr. President, I do not mean to assert that ee one of the gen- 
tlemen seeking admission at the present time did anything dis- 
honorable in the contest in his State Legislature; on the con- 
trary, we know he did not, but it is clear to my mind that the 
admission of these gentlemen will inevitably lead to unnecess 
discord and trouble in many future contests. Safety lies in the di- 
rection of a close adherence to constitutional methods. 
a strained construction nor a loose construction of the organic 
law should govern our action. Letus insist that the Legislature 
shall perform its duty, and not attempt to transfer power to the 
executive which belongs to a coirdinate branch of the State 

overnment. The refusal to seat the men now irae Jes! the 
oor of the Senate will be a salutary lesson to State Legisla- 


The only two remaining cases are those of Henry W. Blair, of | tures, and will put an end to an evil that we can not afford to 
indorse or encourage. 


New Hampshire, in 1885, and Horace Chilton, of Texas, in 1891. 


Neither, ` 
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Mr. President, I have heretofore held-to the view that the 
election of Senators by popular vote was not to be desired, but 
if the choice is to come between that method and the appoint- 
ment of Senators by governors of States there would seem to be 
every reason for submitting the matter to the people for their 
determination. But better and safer thaneither of those methods 
is the one contemplated by the Constitution, and notwithstand- 
ing prophecies to the contrary on this floor and in the public 

ress, I have faith to believe that the vote to-day will sustain 
The views of the minority of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, in support of which I have so imperfectly argued. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr.President, if the Senate were ready to pro- 
ceed with the bill to increase the circulation of national banks 
up to the par value of the bonds deposited to secure circulation 
I should not venture to say anything upon the subject which is 
now. before the Senate. Ishould much prefer now to occupy the 
short time which I propon to occupy by entreat Senators to 
act promptly on that bill. But this question, which we must de- 
cide at 5 o'clock this afternoon, isa very important one. Its im- 
portance is only overshadowed the fact that the financial 
situation engrosses all thought and attention at present. 

What is the exact proposition before the Senate? It is to ad- 
mit to a seat in the Senate a person ee a Senator ae 
governor of a State after the Legislature which could have 
elected had been in sassion, had an opportunity to elect, at- 
tempted to elect, and failed to elect. There is no precedent in 
all our hundred years of Senatorial history for such action. The 

roposition is entirely and absolutely without precedent. In- 
1 no such case has ever been presented to the Senate in all 
the hundred years of Senatorial history, but it is not because in- 
stances have not occurred where a governor might have made 
or attempted to make the appointment under precisely the same 
circumstances in which the governorsof these three States have 
attempted to make the appointment, namely, that the Legisla- 
ture which could have elected had met, attempted to elect, and 
failed to elect. 

There are many cases in our history where those have been 
the facts, and never was it supposed that a governor under those 
circumstances could make a temporary appointment. There is 
no reconciling the fact that until the governor of Montana, the 
governor of Washington, and the governor of Wyoming, in the 
three cases before us, attempted it, no governor ever supposed 
that such an appointment would be within the meaning or spirit 
of the Constitution, with the claim made here thatit would have 
been the proper course to have 3 for executive appoint- 
ments to have been made in such cases. No Senator upon this 
floor, in the discussion of a contested-election case, from the time 
of the formation of the Constitution, has ever made the claim 
until this report of the majority of the committee, that, under 
such circumstances, the governor’s appointee should be ad- 
mitted. It has been stated over and over again in the discus- 
sions, which have been had by the best lawyers in the Senate, 
that the governor could not appo os under such circumstances; 
it has been universally conceded and never denied. That is the 
statement. 

I said that cases had not been wanting in which a similar ap- 
pointment might have been made by the governor, and I desire 
to refer tosome of them. But first I wish to refer to the case 
in which a State at the time of its admission attempted by its 
Legislature to elect, and was unrepresented here for, I think, 
three years after its admission becauseits Legislature had failed 
toelect. Senators may say that that is not precisely this case, 
but the logic of the case carries the majority of the committee 
and Senators who pro to vote for the admission that far, as 
has been admitted in the discussion of this case. 

The act for the admission of the State of lowa was passed in 
1845, and the State was fully organized and in operation by Jan- 
uary, 1846; and yet she had no Senators for nearly three years. 
She was represented in the House of Representatives during 
1846, and at least one Legislature met and endeavored to elect 
Senators and adjourned without pleoting Senators. She had no 
representativein the Senate until the middle of December, 1848, 
when Senators Dodge and Jones took their seats, they having 
been elected by the Legislature chosen that fall. 

If the governor cau appoint in this case he could in that. If 
the contention of the majority of the committee is true, that the 
Constitution must be so construed, its language and its meaning 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that the Senate shall be always 
full, the State of Iowa and its governor made a great mistake 
in that the governor did not appoint two Senators so that the 
State might bə represented in the Senate during the first three 
years when it was a State. 

Now, let me cite some Senatorial cases: 

In Maine there was a vacancy in 1853. 
met in the Jan 


The which 
previous, and which under the Constitution 


uary 
was charged with the duty, if it may be called a duty, of electing 


a Senator, after repeated efforts adjourned without electing a 
Senator, and the vacancy was not until the next regular 
session of the Legislature of the State. That was a case like the 
one before us. The Legislaturemetand attempted to elect, failed 
to elect, and never even thought (and I venture to say that in 
that day, in 1853, there could not have been a lawyer found in the 
United States who would have advised it) that the governor had 
a right to appoint. 

In Connecticut, my own State, a vacancy occurred March 4, 
1851. The Legislature then convened annually in May. The 
Legislature which sat in the May previous, namely, in 1850, was 
the Legislature charged with the election of a Senator. At 
that May session an attempt was made to choose a Senator, and 
after several ballotings the whole subject of the election of a 
Senator was, upon motion, indefinitely postponed. The governor 
did not appoint. In the May session of 1851, the next year, the 
seat having been vacant from March 4, 1851, until the May ses- 
sionof the Legislature of 1851, the matter came before the is- 
lature and the Legislature took 22 ballots in its endeavor to elect 
a Senator; and, becoming convinced that it was impossible to 
scree, aguin, on motion, indefinitely postponed the election of a 


No action was taken by the governor, and in 1852, in May, the 
Legislature again met and elected a Senator, who took his seat, 
Hon. Isaac Toucey. So from May 4, 1851, until some time in 
May or June, 1852, the State of Connecticut had only one repre- 
sentative in the Senate, because it supposed, and because every- 
body supposed that the governor could not under those circum- 
stances appoint, and because it had never been claimed that the 
governor under such circumstances could appoint. 

In Pennsylvania a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855, and the 
Legislature of that State, at its session beginning January, 1855, 
prior to the time when the term expired, e repeated at- 
tempts to elect a Senator, but failed to do so, and adjourned May 
8 without effecting a choice. Atthe next regular session of 
the Legislature, January 14, 1856, Senator Bigler was elected 
and took his seat. So the State of Pennsylvania was ayear with- 
out representation as to one of its Senators upon thisfloor. We 
had good lawyers in those days, but nobody ross to say that the 
ppoe of the Constitution was to keep the Senate full, always 
In Maryland, a vacancy occurred March 4, 1843. The Legisla- 
ture assembled December 26, 1842, and remained in session till 
March 10, 1843, after the time when the vacancy occurred, when 
it adjourned without electing a Senator to fill the vacancy. The 
house of delegates, on several occasions, passed a resolution fix- 
inga gay for the election of a Senator, but the senate refused to 
concur therein. Want of action on the part of the senate pre- 
vented an election. The vacancy was not filled until the next 
regular session of the Legislature, and the State of Maryland was 
a year without representation in this body. 

In North Carolina a vacancy occurred March 4, 1853. The 
Legislature assembled in November, 1852, and made repeated 
efforts to“elect, but adjourned without an election. As the ses- 
sions of the Legislature of that State were biennial it did not 
meet again until November, 1854, when Daniel S. Reid was 
elected. Thus the State of North Carolina had one vacant seat 
in this Chamber for eighteen months. 

In Indiana a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855. The Legisla- 
ture of that State met January 4, 1854, and there were repeated 
attempts for both houses to go into joint convention for the pur- 

of electing a Senator; but the senate refused, the practice 
aving been to elect in joint convention. The Legislature of 
the State failed to elect until February, 1857, when Mr. Fitch 
was elected and admitted to his seat in 1858. So, from 1855 to 
1858 Indiana had only one Senator on this floor, nobody suppos- 
ing that the governor could make a temporary appointment to 
fill the seat in that time. For two years the State of Indiana 
had only one representativein the Senate. The present Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] had not then risen to instruct his 
poopie that the objectof the Constitution was to keep the Senate 
‘full, always full.” The people of the State of Indiana in those 
days believed that the governor had no power to . 

A Missouri a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855. e Legisla- 
ture met in the Janu previous, within two or three days 
commenced balloting, and continued to do so in convention forty- 
one times. Itadjourned March 5,1855, withouteffecting an elec- 
tion. The Legislature metagain December 29, 1856, and on Janu- 

13,1857, elected Mr. James S. Green Senator. So the State of 
Missouri went almost two years, to phrase the language of the 
minority, without its equal representation on the floor of the 
Senate, because it was supposed the governor of the State had 
no power to appoint a Senator under those circumstances. 

In California a term expired March 4, 1855. The Legislature 
assembled January 1, 1855, and had numerous ballotings for 
United States Senator, but adjourned May 7, 1855, without hav- 
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ing made any choice. It assembled again Jan 7, 1856; re- 

ted attempts were made to elect a Senator; and it again ad- 
Journed April 21_without having done so. The Legislature 
assembled January 5, 1857, and on the 13th of the same month 
elected William M. Gwin, two Legislatures having attempted to 
elec benag as did the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
failed as the State of Montana has failed, and the seat of one 
Senator in the Senate went vacant nearly two years because there 
had .not then arisen a man in the United States to claim that 
under those circumstances the governor could appoint. 

I put that strongly, Mr. President, for in all my reading of the 
debates until this case I have never found that the claim was 
made that under such circumstances the governor could appoint; 
and it has been repeatedly asserted and universally conceded in 
the Senate that he could not. 

In Oregon a vacancy occurred March 4, 1859. At the extra 
session held May 16, 1859, the question of the election of United 
States Senstor was considered, but the Legislature adjourned 
June 4, 1859, without filling the vacancy. At the regular session 
held September 10,1860, repeated attempts were made to elect, but 

n October 10, 1860, a motion was made to postpone theelection of 
nited States Senator, which motion prevailed. The authority 
which I am reading does-not state when the Senator was finally 
_elected, but there were three sessions of the Legislature balloting 
for Senator, failing to elect a Senator, and the seat remaining 
yacant here until the Legislature should fill that vacancy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In this connection, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me, I will state that there was another precisely 
similar case in the State of Oregon, where there was a Teona 
in the representation of that State in the Senate from the 4 
day of March, 1885, until the 19th day of December, 1885, the 
Legislature whose business it was to elect having met and at- 
tempted to elect and failed to elect, and the governor declined 
to appoint because he believed he had not the power. 

Mr . PLATT. The same thing occurred in New Hampshire, 
and the governor of New Hampshire did notattempt to appoint. 
New Hampshire had but one Senator from August 4, 1854, to 
July 30, 1855—nearly a 3 The Legislature which met 
in June, 1854, attempted to the vacancy by election, but after 
numerous attempts adjourned without an election. 

Now, it would seem, Mr. President, as if a statement of the 


universal practice and universal understan: of the Senate 
upon this subject ought to be enough. There is no necessity of 
and some Sena- 


going further; but a new de ure is proposed 
tors have had new light on tie subject; and therefore I propose 
to discuss the question very briefly to see whether there is any- 
thing in the Constitution which warrants the views taken by the 
majority of the committee. But first I wish to advert to a rather 
remarkable circumstance. In the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections it does not appear that the State of Mon- 
tana ever made any attempt to elect a Senator. 

Neither in the report of the majority of the committee nor in 
the views of the minority can that fact be ascertained; and it has 
to be stated here on assumption that in this case,as in all the 
cases I have read, or most of them, the Legislature of the State 
of Montana met and commenced to vote at the time prescribed 
by statute, and continued voting until the end of the Legislature 
without elec Of course it was an oversight on the part of 
the committee, but it affords an opportunity upon the record to 
connect this case with several cases where the Senate has with- 
out discussion seated persons who were appointed by governors, 
after an election by the Legislature was possible, toa seat at the 
beginning of a term. 

Mr. President, I can not go over fully, as I would do if this 
case had not been so thoroughly discussed, the constitutional 
argument or the precedents; and yet I apprehend it is true that 
the clause of the 


no person: who ever read for the first 

Constitution which provides for the election of Senators—with- 
out a preconceived idea of what he wished, or without ially 
desiring to seat some one—ever supposed that when a Legisla- 


ture had had an opportunity to elect and failed to elect, the gov- 
ernor could make a temporary appointment. To test this sup- 

sition of mine I have taken occasion to ask some of the best 

wyers of my acquaintance who had not considered this ques- 
tion to read that clause for the first time and tell me what it 
meant, and they have uniformly said that it was the meaning df 
the Constitution that whenever the Legislature had an oppor- 
tunity to elect it must elect, and only when it had no opportunity 
to elect could the governor make a temporary appointment. 

I submit that that is the plain common-sense- meaning of the 
Constitution, the provision of which relating to the election of 


Senators is as follows: r 
ARTICLE I. 


Suc, 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one yote. e 

Immediately after they shail be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 


; 


tion they shall be divided as eq as may beinto threeclasses. The seats 


-of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 


second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of 
the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year: and if vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise, d the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof 
may make porary a intments until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, which shall then such vacancies. 


T do not see how it is possible that any Senator who has studied 
the evolution of this provision of the Constitution by consulting 
the history of the Constitutional Convention, can suppose that 
the words“ happen in the recess of the Legisia „b 
tion or otherwise,“ were intended by the framers of the Consti- 
ones to cover a vacancy occurring at the commencement of a 

rm. 

Mr. HOAR. If it would not disturb the Senator, before he 
passes to that point, I should like to ask him in regard to the 
statement he just made about the opinion of eminent lawyers. 
Does not my honorable friend think that all the eminent lawyers 
who were consulted used language in a loose fashion, which im- 
plied that they were not very acenrate men? 

Mr. PLATT. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Was not that the case if they stated to him that 
when a Legislature had an opportunity toelectit mustelect? Is 
it pene for a body to say that a tribunal consisting of two arti- 
ficial persons, a senate and a house who might disagree, must 
agree, or a tribunal consisting of a large number of 
might be divided into three parties must agree? The Senator's 
statement was that every lawyer whom he consulted said the 
United States Constitution meant that when a ture had 
an 8 to elect it must elect. This is not merely a little 
quibble or a careless phrase; it is the very substance and mar- 
row of this argument; that is, that the most honest, conscien- 
tious, devoted State Legislature may be in a position where it 
can not elect. 

Mr. PLATT. If I used language exactly like that which the 
Senator from Massachusetts attributed to me, ss gin extem- 
5 that is not precisely what I intended to say. What 

intended to say is, that their opinion, coinciding with mine, was 
that where the Lagislatare had an opportunity to elect, the elec- 
tion must be by the Legislature, if there was one. 

Mr. VANCE. If there was a Senator elected? 

Mr. PLATT. If there wasa Senator elected. I do not know 
whether I stated it in that way before, but that is what I in- 
tended to say. However, the proposition that no duty is laid 
upon the Legislature to elect comes with rather queer grace, not 
to say poor grace, from the Senator representing the majority 
of the committee, for we have heard all through the discussion 
that the Constitution put a duty upon a State to be represented, 
a doctrine to which Ido not agree. The Constitution lays no 
duty upon any State which does not rest within the discretion of 
the State as to whether itshall be performed or not. IbelieveI 
am correct about that. ; 

Now, to return to the evolution of this clause of the Constitu- 


tional Convention. The first proposition in relation tothe elec- 
tion of Senators was in the fifth resolution presented in the 
famous Randolph resolutions: 


5. Resolved, That the members of the second branch of the National Legis- 
lature ought to be elected by those of the first out of a proper number of 
persons nominated by the individual Legislatures; to be of the age of — 
years at least; to hold thelr office for a term sufficient to insure their inde- 
pendency; to receive liberal stipends, by which they may be compensated for 
the devotion of their time to the public service, and to be ine le to any 

Mce established by a particular State or under the authority of the United 

tates, except those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the second 
Dan 8 the term ot service for the space of — after the expira- 

on thereof, 


Mr. Pinckney submitted a draft of a constitution at about the 
same time, in which the following article occurred: 
— 4. The Senate shall be elected and chosen by the House of Dele- 
ga 
A name which had been proposed for the lower house of Con- 
ss. Mr. Pinckney’s plan, as was Randolph’s, was that the 
nators should be elected by the lower branch of Congress. 


ARTICLE 4. The Senate shall be elected and chosen by the House of Dele- 


gates; which House, immediately after their meeting, shall chooee by ballot— 
I leave 


Specifying unequal numbers from different States. 
that blank. 

The Senators chosen from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, shall form one class; those from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, one class; and those from Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, one class. The house of dele- 
gates shall number these classes, one, two, and three; and fix the times of 
their services by lot. The first class shall serve for — years; the second 
for —— years, and the third for — years. As their times of service 
a House of Delegates shall fill them up by elections for —— years; an 

y— 
That is, the house of delegates— 


shall fill all vacancies that arise from death or resignation for the time of 
service remaining of members so dying or resigning. 


It has been a query why, in the completed Constitution, which 


rsons who" 
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says, ‘when vacancies happen during the recesses of the Legis- 
lature by resignation or otherwise,” the word“ death“ should 
not have been included, the most obvious case in which a va- 
cancy might occur. I think that anyone who will read the de- 
bates of the Constitutional Convention taking this draft of Mr. 
Pinckney's and see that the original idea was the Senators 
were to be appointed by the lower house, which would have the 
opportunity to fill all vacancies, and see that he mentioned va- 
cancies by death or re tion, the two most obvious methods, 
will come to the conclusion that the vacancies spoken of after- 
wards in the Constitutional Convention were understood to be the 
vacancies which were spoken of in the first draft of the Consti- 
tution, and that the word death“ was omitted because it was 
universally understood that it was unforeseen vacancies which 
were to be filled by the governor making temporary appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The word “ resignation,” the Sen- 
ator will allow me to suggest, was used because there was a ques- 
tion about the power to resign. 

Mr. PLATT. Lam coming to that in a moment. Later in the 
Convention the whole subject was referred to the committee on 
detail, and they, with their known desire to condense, used the 
language which I shall read. In the meantime there had been 
very much discussion in the Constitutional Convention on the 
constitution of the Senate and the method of appointing the 
Senators, and it had been decided by vote that that appointment 
was to be made by the Legislatures of the several States. Then 
the committee on detail phrase it in this way: 

Article 5, section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by 
the Legislatures of the several States. Each Legislature shall choose two 
members, Vacancies may be supplied bythe executive until the next meet- 

of the Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. 

ECTION 2. ‘The Senators shall be chosen for six years; butimmediately after 
the first election, they shall be divided by lot into three classes, as N 
may be, numbered one, two, and three. The seats of members of the first 
class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second 
classat the expiration of the fourth year; of the third class at the expiration 
of the sixth year; so that a third part of the members may be chosen every 
second year. 

Senators who wish to carry out the idea that the Constitution 
provides that all vacancies may be supplied by the executive 
where the Legislature has failed to elect, as in this case, jump to 
the conclusion that if the language had remained as it was in the 
report of the committee on detail it would have meant all ya- 
eancies. I deny it. I say the whole proceedings in the Constitu- 
tional Convention are against that assumption, and that the 
probable reason why they said only vacancies” was that they 
never sup there could be a vacancy occurring by the ex- 

iration of a term which the Legislature would not fill up, and 

cause they had reference to the very vacancies which were 
mentioned in the Pinckney plan, ‘‘ vacancies by death and resig- 
nation.” For brevity of speech they left out by death and 
resignation,” and said Vacancies,“ meaning the vacancies 
which had been alluded to in the Pinckney plan. 

Then Mr. Madison said the word ‘“‘ resignation ” was necessary 
because it was not certain that a Senator could resign. Thatis 
the way the word“ tion“ got in and the word“ death“ 
was left out. The vacancies referred to were vacancies by death 
or resignation, which were the only vacancies which when the 
committee on detail drew their report were anticipated, and the 
word ‘resignation ” was reinserted, so to speak, as it had been 
inthe ingens 4 draft, because there was a question about whether 
a Senator could resign or not. 

The amendment of Mr. Madison was to supply after the word 
“vacancies,” the words— 
hap by refusals to accept, 5 or otherwise, may be supplied 

e 


— . ye tures of theStates in t resentation of which such yacan- 
shall happen by the executive thereof until the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Can anybody tell me that Mr. Madison in his modification 
omitted the word ‘‘death,” which had already been used in the 
Pinckney plan, unless it was supposed by every member of the 
Convention that the vacancies referred to in the report of the 
committee on detail were the vacancies which had been spoken 
of in the Pinckney 4 5 by death or resignation?” 

It will be observed that in the final draft the question of va- 
cancies is transferred entirely from the place which it occupied 
as left by the action of the convention upon the report of the com- 
mittee on detail and put in as the last clause in which the subject 
is treated. 

Article I, section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years, and each Senator shall have one vote. 

It seems as if in the final draft it was intended once more to 
emphasize the fact that the Senators were to be chosen by the 
Legislatures of the States; and I shall show before I get through 
that it was only ex necessitate rei that there could be an appoint- 
ment by a governor, namely, to fill an “inconvenient chasm,” to 


prevent the inconvenience of a Legislature assembling in extra 
session when it would soon meet probably in regular session. 

Now, showing thatthe committee onstyle, which put the draft 
of the Constitution in formal shape, determined to emphasize 
once more what had been so struggled for in the convention, 
that is, that these appointments should be made by the Legisla- 
tures, they includeall matter relating to the election or choosing 
Senators in a single sentence, and then they transpose the matter 
relating to temporary appointments by the governor, placing it 
after the provision relating to classification. Now, listen: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] well said, that 
means the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, who shall be chosen by the Legisla- ` 
ture thereof for six years. 

3 after they shall be assembled, in consequence ot the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats 
of Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year— 

Now comes the clause about vacancies, the whole scheme as 
to the mode of choosing Senators having been completed— 
and if vacancies happen, resigna s 
the Legislature of any Beate, the 8 9 m 5 . — 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
such vacancies, 

It did not give the governor power even to filla vacancy so far 
as the lang was concerned. Itinsisted upon it that the Leg- 
islature alone should fill the vacancy. The governor, to be sure, 
to avoid an “inconvenient chasm” might make a temporary ap- 
pointment. Yet Senators 8 it is not of the slightest 
consequence how a Senator gets in here, so the Senate is kept 
full, always full,” and they propose to construe the Constitution 
sọ as to read out of it the clause chosen by the Legislature 
thereof for six years.” 

Upon the construction proposed here it is possible, nay, it is 
probable, that instances will occur when, for the whole Senato- 
rial term of six years, the Legislature will not elect, or, in the lan- 

uage of the Constitution, choose; but the governor will appoint 
from time to time. I say any construction which reads out of the 
Constitution the vital part of a clause can not be the correct con- 
struction. Any construction which makes it ible—for the 
Senatorial term of six years may be occupied by one or more 
Senators under gubernatorial appointment here—is not a correct 
rendering of the Constitution of the United States. With all 
deference to all Senators who claim it, I say it is absurd; and it 


is hard to reason against absurdities. 


Now, Mr. President, I have shown that this case is without 
precedent absolutely. It is without an opinion or a dictum until 
the report which is before us was made. It is against all prec- 
edents. There never has been a case where the 2 has 
attempted to elect and failed to elect and a man has come here 
by gubernatorial appointment. The reasonof that is because it 
was universally understood, universally conceded, that the gov- 
ernor had no right or power to appoint. . 

I now ask Senators if they have any doubt on this question as 
to the construction of the Constitution to do what I will not 
stop to do, take the debates, read them through so far as the 
appertain to this question, from the submission of the Randol 
resolutions and the Pinckney plan to the final adoption of the 
Constitution, and if they can so read it and still hold to their 
opinions that a governor can appoint when a State has had the 
opportunity and availed itself of its opportunity, but failed 
either by deliberate action, by neglect, or inability to elect, that 
the governor may appoint, then I will simply say that I can not 
understand such jogio, such reasoning, such construction, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The time is running toward the hour to 
which the debate is limited, and I wish to ask the Senator, who 
is going over the ground with which we are all familiar, and 
asserting a construction of the Constitution which undoubtedly 
prevailed down to 1879, whether at that time a different con- 
struction of the Constitution was not adopted, beginning with 
the first New Hampshire case and ending with the last New 
Hampshire case, in which new construction of the Constitution 
the Senator himself participated? That is what I should like 
him to give a larger portion of the time to, than I fear he will 
do, if he does not reach the point pretty soon. 

Mr. PLATT. It was not necessary that the Senator from New 
Hampshire should remind me of that matter. I had no inten- 
tion to avoid that proposition. I shall come to it in due season. 


I want to say right here that it was said over and over again in 
the debate on the first New Hampshire case—the Bell case— 
that in such a case as this the governor would not have any right 


* 
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to appoint, and nobody contradicted it. Do not call that case a 
precedent for this. 
Mr. President, this whole argument for the admission of the 
appointed Senators rests upon two grounds, the one an assump- 
on that the main purpose of the framers of the Constitution in 
choosing this language was to “keep the Senate full, always 
full,” and the second that the Bell case is a precedent; both of 


which I deny. I say there is nothing in the Constitution itself, 
either in its e or spirit, there is nothing in the debates 
of the Convention, there is nothing in any previous plan or reso- 


lution of the Constitutional Convention which for a moment 

ves countenance to the idea that it was in the minds of the 

ramers that they would keep the Senate always full, whether a 
State exercised its right to elect or not. 

It could not have entered into their minds, it could not have 
been supposed, that a State would ever deliberately refuse or 
neglect to avail itself of the privilege which the Constitution 
gave it to be represented in the Senate of the United States; 
and the Constitution provided in another place that a State 
should not be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate 
except by its consent. It plain y intended thatif a State did not 
avail itself of the right and the privilege which was given it to 
be represented in the Senate, and chose to go unrepresented 
here, there was no power on the part of the Senate and no way 
in which it could be represented here; and it was the right of 
the State to go unrepresented here if it desired. 

Mr. President, I can not answer this new assumption—I will 
notsay itis entirely new in this case; it has grown up—any better 


than by 
Mr. HOAR. I should like toask the Senator, before he passes 
from the point he has been considering, if he denies the consti- 
tutionality of the legislation of 1866? He says the Constitution 
goes on the ground that if a State desires to go unrepresented it 
may. Does he not understand that it was the very 1 of 
that Congressional legislation to prevent the Senate from going 
unrepresented whether the State would want to do so or not? 
Mr. PLATT. Ido not think I am called upon to answer that 
uestion. I have heard it ar over andover again by the best 
8 in the Senate, including Mr. Edmunds, that that law is 
unconstitutional. I have no desire to pass apon it at this time, 
and until the Supreme Court passes upon it I desire to consider 


it constitutional. 

Mr. HOAR. Ithought the Senator's argument denied the con- 
stitutionality of that law. A 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think it follows at all. That was to 


prescribe a method. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It was to facilitate the chances 
of election. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but if you hold that that law places an 
obligatory duty upon the State, I do not believe the Constitution 
ever intended to place duties upon the States. I understand 
that they intended to leave them free to act as States. So far I 
am in accord with my State rights friends. 

Now, I can not answer the first assumption, on which this argu- 
ment rests, any better than to answer it in the words of the 
Senator from chusetts [Mr. HOAR] himself, who, in this 


report, says: 
What is the great and leading which the vision now under con- 
sideration was designed to accomplish? It is that Senate of the United 


States shall be full, always full. 

I listened with great pleasure, agreeing with the Senator, to 
the speech which he made on the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people. He had an idea when he made that speech 
as to what the great purpose of the Convention was. He said: 

5 Saute wee. set oa 8 r orromon 115 the 

r e le o e term of office o 
popuia from he 1 vote in the method of 8 Ry ee 

That is what he thought was the great purpose of the founders 
of the Constitution in providing for the Senate and the method 
of the election of Senators when he made his speech against the 
election of Senators by the people, and I believe he was right 
then. I go through these debates and I find that idea every- 
where prevailing; it being the central idea of those debates that 
the Senate should be so constructed as that by length of term of 
service and by removal from popular elections the Senate should 
be free from the possibility of being influenced by temporary 
public clamor. 

That was the great idea which controlled. It was around that 
standard, how the States should be represented and how Sena- 
tors should be elected, that the battle of that Convention raged. 
It was a discussion of these questions and a division upon these 
questions which came near wrecking the Convention. To say 
now in the year 1893 that the great purpose of that Convention 
in framing this portion of the Constitution was to keep the Sen- 
ate always full, even by appointment by governors, tosay nothing 
of the popular will, it seems to me shows the desperation of the 


argument to which the majority is driven in this case. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is afraid I am taking up too much 
time, and therefore I will not stop to read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Too much time without reaching the 
point, I meant. 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave reached that point now. I should like 
to hear the Senator answer it without stopping to read from the 
debates of the Constitutional Convention what is known to all 
Senators. There were members there who wanted the Senate 
to resemble the House of Lords, and I do not think they would 
have thought that it would much resemble the House of Lords 
if a Senator had to go into a truck and dicker bargain with a 
8 to obtain a seat in the Senate of the United States. 

ey would have men of high character here. Well, a man of 
high character may be appointed by a governor,and a man who 
can intrigue and, therefore, has not high character can be ap- 
8 by a governor. No, the idea of the character of the 

nate and it sconstitution, soas to preserve the character of the 
ideal Senate which the members of the Convention had in mind, 
was the great thought which influenced them and directed them 
in framing and wording this provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I said in the opening of my speech that no 
person had come here before claiming a seat in the Senate upon 
the 1 of a governor under similar circumstances. 
Why have we here three at the opening of this particular ses- 
sion? Because advice was given from the Senate, before the 
Legislature adjourned, that if there was no election by the 
Legislatures, and persons were appointed by the governors, 
they would probably be admitted. I havea right to say that, 
because the 8 was asked me by interested gentlemen from 
those three States, and I gave my opinion to the contrary. I 
wastold by them that other Senators believed such would be the 
case, and that they would be admitted. 

But it is said the Bell case is a precedent for this. I deny it 
in toto. Itis said that the Bell case broadened the Constitution 
by construction. A single word about that, Mr. President. I 
do not want to broaden the Constitution by construction and I 
do not want to narrow it by construction. I want the Constitu- 
tion as it fairly reads and fairly means; and when I am accused 
of being illiberal and narrow and strict in my views of the Con- 
stitution, a charge which I do not think lies at my door, I reply 
by saying that it is just as bad to attempt to expand and broaden 
the Constitution by construction as it is to attempt to narrow it 
by construction. 

The question which a Senator should ask is, what is the mean- 
ing of the Constitution derived from its language and from all 
the circumstances surrounding its adoption? 

What was the Bell case? It was not this case, That is cer- 
tain. It was nota case in which the Legislature of the State of 
New Hampshire had met previously to the expiration of an old 
term and the commencement of a new term and voted for Sena- 
tor and were unable to agree, or, as in the old case of the State 
of Connecticut, indefinitely postponed the election. It was not 
a case where, as in the case of Montana, they met on the day ap- 
pointed, balloted clear up to the last day, and failed to elect; but 
it was a case where the Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, though it was believed by many members of the Senate 
to have had the opportunity to elect, itself believed it had no 
so ee hac or right to do so. 

t me state exactly what that case was, if I can. Iam sorry to 
take up so much time as todeprive the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] of the opportunity to make another 
5 h on the subject, and I do not think I shall. This was the 
8 case, the Bell case: 


Two Legislatures were elected in New Hampshire in 1878, one in March, 
whose term began in June and extended to May, 1879; the other in Novem- 
ber, whose term began in June, 1879, and las two years. Senator Wad- 
leigh completed his term of six years March 3, 1879. An extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Forty-sixth Co was called later in the month. The Legis. 
lature of New Hampabire elected in March, 1878, treated the law of 1866 as 
valid, and took no steps to elect a Senator, leaving the duty whero the act of 
5 placed it, to be performed by the next Legislature, elected in November, 

19. 


The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] says—and I may go 
back to that argument—that the duty belonged under the Con- 
stitution to the former body, but the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, believing that it was obeying the law of the United States 
passed in 1866, and that the Legislature last chosen before the 
expiration of the time should make the election, let the election 
go until June after the vacancy occurred, believing that that was 
right. They had still more than that upon which to postpone 
the election till the next meeting of the Legislature. The ques- 
tion had been submitted here to the Senate previously, and there 
had been a report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
that it was the r which was to meet subsequent to the 
expiration of the old term and the commencement of the new 
which was entitled to elect. 
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They had the voice of the Senate, through its Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, if it was never acted upon formally by 
the Senate, that it was the Legislature which was to come iu after 
the expiration of the old term and after the commencement of 
the new term which had the right of election under the stat- 
ute, and the statute was epee to be and presumed to be con- 
stitutional. It was argu y the then Senator from Pennsyl- 
— in Pee Taeg to ne pon rae e, So the sae rt 
of New Hampshire, not nding to neglect any opportuni 
which the Constitution gave it, not intending to forteit any 
rights conferred uponit by the Constitutionof the United States 
to elect a Senator for six years, acting upon the advice of the 
Committee on Privileges and Electionsof the Senate, omitted to 
proceed to the election. 

That case was decided by a vote of 35 to28. I was then here, 
Mr. President. I came into the Senate at that extra session in 
1879, and I have a very distinct and vivid recollection of that 
case and its discussion. I know ‘what influenced my vote. I 
know that my opinion then, upon an examination of the Con- 
stitution, was that the Constitution meant that when the Legis- 
lature had had an opportunity to elect; and failed to elect, the 

rnor had no power of appointment, and I know I reasoned 

the New Hampshire case that the State ought not to be held 
up to that construction of the Constitution, when the Legisla- 
ture aN poe RE fairly, under the statute of the United States 


that the ginanito p the term of expiration had no 
power to elect, and when the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions had so advised it. That is the ground on which my vote 


went. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT. Let me get through with this point. Ican, by 
turning to the RECORD, give the reasons for the votes of two 
other Senators—James G. Biaine and Henry L. Dawes, the 
former colleague of the Senator from Massachusetts—and 1 be- 
lieve I shall. Mr. Blaine said: 


My judgement now is that the Senate of the United States, having by 
their action ted the lature of New Hampshire which ought to 
have elected from exercising t privilege, it would be rather hard for the 
Senate to turn around and say that the man who comes here now under the 
vernor, the only possible way sips 2 by which the 


pointee of the governor from taking a seat. 
Mr. Dawes said: 


If any Legislature of New Hampshire has been prevented from undertak- 
ing to make a choice of a Senator, it has been prevented by an act of Con- 
gress. The Legislature which met last June could not have filled the va- 
cancy according to the law of Congress, because the letter of that law says 
that —— — 1 which shall make this choice shall be the one chosen 
next 
elected. That 


hall 

it would have left the matter without doubt, and would have in- 

tended what I have no doubt Co; intended to enact when they used the 
words “the Legislature of each State which is chosen next p the ex- 
piration of the time for which any Senator was elected.“ 

But Congress used words which ha in thetr application to the case of 
New Hampshire, to deprive the tate of New Hampshire 
of the power of electing a Senator according to the letter of their own law. 
It is the act of Congress and the words they unfortunately selected in that 

- act which prevented the Legislature of New Hampshire from following its 


ture of the 


letter and choosing a Senator by that ure, which otherwise would 
have done 80. 
$ s * è * > E 


iveđof its representation 


That the State.of New Hampshire should be d 
because o oes not seem to me to be 


£ this unfortunate phraseology 
Sound policy. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas going to ask the Senator if he himself 
thought that was a sound constitutional argument? 

Mr. PLATT. No matter whether it is a sound constitutional 

ment or not 
fr. HOAR. If the Senator is making his argument regard- 
less of whether it is a sound constitutional argument or not, I 
have nothing to say. 
Mr. PLATT. The Senator can address no ad hominem argu- 
ment to me in this matter. I know what influenced my vote. 
If I was not right then, if my vote was not properly influenced, 
the Senator has the right to comment upon it and to say so; but 
the vote seating Bell never proceeded upon the ground of this 
case, and there were votes enough given to the seating of Mr. 
Bell, to my own personal knowledge and 1 from the REC- 
ORD as well, to have changed the result if it been supposed 
that it would be cited as a precedent in a case like this. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator, if it will not interrupt 
him—I think he has already stated it, but to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the Bell case and this—if the Legislature which 
met in Juneand actually did elect was chosen before the vacancy 


happened? 
Mr. PLATT. The Legislature was chosen in November before, 


to meet in June. It was the last chosen Le ture according to 


the requirements of the statute. The then Senator from Wiscon- 
sin ror Carpenter] tried very hard to argue that the other was 
the lastchosen Legislature; but Ithink he wasalone in that view 
of the case. Let us see, however, whether the Bell case is a 
precedent for this case or not. 

The Bell case was discussed elaborately by good lawyers, and no 
one of them intimated that in such a case as this would Mr. Bell 
be seated; but it was stated over and over again, and acceded to 
that if the Legislature, having the opportunity, had attempted 
to elect and failed to elect, the governor could not appoint. 0 
Senator from Massachusetts himself admitted it then. 

Mr. GRAY. So that, if the Senator will excuse me again— 
and I think he is 3 very strongly the Bell case was a 
case in which there was literally, in the words of the Constitu- 
tion, an appointment by the governor in the recess of the Legis- 


3 we understand it. 
Mr. PLATT. Yes. The opinion then expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has been alluded to in this debate, 


and I allude to it, not for the purpose of sowing that the Sen- 

ator from Massachusetts has changed his opinion, but for the 

of showing what the universal opinion then was. Mr. 

5 nter asked the Senator from Massachusetts this ques- 
on: 

Take the case of Wisconsin. Our Legislature assembles on the first Mon- 
day of 3 It has to elect to fill up the vacancy that is to occur in 
March. The Legislature generally sits until about the last of April. 

Now, pay attention to this: 


Suppose they begin on the day fixed by the act of Congress to ballot for 
Senator; they make no choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of March 
without making an election. A vacancy then occurs; by the Constitution 
the term and the Legislature sits still, with that vacancy running 
on, balloting for thirty days and unable to make a choice, and finally ad- 
journs without making a choice. Could the , —— then appoint a Senator 
upon the ground that that was a vacancy happening in the recess of the 


Mr. Hoar. I think not. 

It is not to the discredit of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he now thinks the governor can appoint, and if he has 
changed his mind or if he replied hastily then, it is entirely 
proper that he should maintain his present view. But he was 
at that time at the head of the minority of the committee making 
the report, which report was adopted, and he was then willing 
to admit in that case that a person appointed by the governor, 
as in this Montana case, could not be admitted, for that was per- 
fectly described in Mr. Carpenter's question. 

There was another member of that committee, Mr. Cameron 
of Wisconsin, who took charge of the case in the absenee of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator from Massachusetts 
having gone away and left the case in the charge of Mr. Came- 
ron ef Wisconsin, Senator Garland was arguing against the ad- 
mission, and speaking of a Pennsylvania case, said: 


‘The same question arose in Pennsylvania in 1855. During the winter of 
that year the Knownothing islature got into a factious wrangle over 
Cameron and his rivals, and f to elect a Senator. The State was thus 


January, and Go’ 
„ vacancy was not one that he could fill by appoint- 
men 


And I believe that he so advised the Legislature in a message. 

In that opinion the leading lawyers of the State concurred, and Penn- 
sylvania was without a Senator until Governor Bigler was chosen in 1856, 

That is a piece of history. 

* s o 2 kbd * + 

Mr. CAMERON of Wisconsin. I suggest that the reason why he did not 
have r to appoint was that there had been a session of the Legislature 
and the Legislature had not elected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who said that? 

Mr.PLATT. Mr. Cameron of Wisconsin, who then had charge 
of the Bell case, the Senator from Massachusetts having gone. 
_ Mr. President, I could cite other expressions from the Bell 
case, of which there are plenty, showing it to have been con- 
ceded then that an appointment under the circumstances of this 
case would be inadmissible. I have the references tothem. I 
will cite one more from Senator Cameron of Wisconsin, because 
he was in charge of the case. That was when Mr. Garland was 
speaking about the Kensey Johns case, Mr. Cameron of Wis- 
consin interrupted him to say: 

Will the Senator allow me to suggest that a gessſon of the Legislature of 
Delaware was held after the beer gf happened and before the governor as- 


1 understand that case—it Was exam- 
rt—the refusal 


ed and 
uentiy, the ture met, and having had an ty to 
s SOAR ene, and having not done so, the governor had not authority to 
ppoint. 

Though the Johns case was not precisely like the present, 
there is no difference in the argument, because the contention 
of Senators now is that, no matter under what circumstances a 
vacancy or a want of occupancy of the seat exists, the governor 


— 


4 
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can make a temporary appointment in the recess of the Legis- 


lature. 

How it is possible to claim the Bell case as a precedent for this 
ease I am unable to discover. Iam not going over all the pre- 
cedents. They have been referred toby other Senators. I think 
e Baap lawyers of the country have been pretty uniformly of 
opinion that under no circumstances could a governor fill a va- 
cancy happening, if you choose to use the word, by the expira- 
tion of the term of ofice at the commencement of a term. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish—— Í 

Mr. PLATT. Allow me one word. Certainly, as I read the 
Lanman case, that was the decision in the Lanman case; cer- 
tainly, as I reid the Sevier case, it was acknowledged in that 
case to have been the decisionin the Lanman case; certainly, as 
I read the debate, it was Daniel Webster who suggested that in 
the Sevier case there was no constitutional vacancy, and he voted 
against the admission of Mr. Sevier. So all along through our 
, history, without disparaging in the least the ability and the 
character of the lawyers who in the Bell case contended that a 
governor might make an appointment at the commencement of 
a term, the great weight of authority and opinion is on the other 
side. Thatcase has ways been distinguished from acase where 
the Legislature, knowing that it had the power to elect, delib- 
erately declined or refused or failed to elect. 

Mr. HOAR. I wished to ask the Senator before he passed 
from his discussion of the Belland Blair cases if he was willing 
to state whether, in the course of his argument, he admits the 
decision in those cases to be sound or unsound? Were the Bell 
and Blair cases decided rightly or wrongly, in the judgment of 
the Senator? 

Mr. PLATT. I think they were decided wrongly, if decided 
only on the ground that the governor might appoint at the be- 
ginning of aterm. I think I will read a single extract from 
Senator Conkling, for he puts the case strongly. Senator Hill 
of Georgia was discussing that case; and I want to compliment 
that Senator, now that he is gone, by saying that as listened to 
the argument i thought it was one of the most admirable argu- 
ments which I ever heard from the mouth of alawyer. While 
Senator Hill was arguing against the admission, Senator Conk- 


ling interrupted him for a question, and said: 
a + satisfaction to what to 
Iam listening with great pleasure and grea’ on seems 


me a very clear and able presentation by the but to 
enlighten myself I venture to ask him a question. Suppose the of the 
framers of this instrument was to deposit with the Legislature, as been 
done, the power to fill o ð but in order that there 


be kept full, to 


now, that of 

to the honorable Senator is that he 
employed different from those which we findin order to vest 
accomplish that object? 

The Senator from New York, it will be seen, held that the 
change in the fundamental law of the State brought on the hiatus, 
and that it was, therefore, one of the classes of vacancies which 
were to be included under the words “happen by resignation or 
otherwise.” Senator Hill said, ‘‘I see,” and then Senator Conk- 
ling said: 

The Senator will see thatthe distinction I take is not technical or formal 

substantial; I i 


wer to fill the vacancy should revert to the executive of the State, the 
Banate and all of us must see how exposed the whole process of toy J 

the Senate would become; and his friends by cabal, 
intrigue, maneuver, ture would decide 
not to elect or would fa: 
himself the power to fill the vacancy. 
not to ens and so indefinitely 


Mr. President, that was no idle fear which was Seana by 
the Senator from New York, and I venture to-day predic- 
tion—I will not call it 6 I want to express my be- 
lief and opinion, that if we to-day violate all the precedents of 
the last hundred years, if we override the opinion of all the con- 
stitutional lawyers of this country up to the time of the bring- 
ing out of the report which seated the Senator from Florida ; 
Pasco], if we admit the Senators from these three States, where 
the Legislatures have tried to elect and failed to do so, it will be 
but the beginning of this business. . 

The great Senator from New York foresawclearly what would 
be the result. Senators, who were to be removed from the 
sibility of being influenced by popular clamor, will be dependent 
for getting their office upon one man; Senators, who the Consti- 
tution insists shall be elected by the Legislatures for six years, 
are to come here appointed by one man in piecemeal terms of one 
or two years to serve out the six-yeurterm. There will be enough 
of it in the country, Mr. President. 

I close by saying that such a construction destroys what has 


been understood to have been the character intended to be con- 
ferred upon the Senate by the framers of the Constitution. It 
affords every opportunity for intrigue, cabal, and corruption. I 
am sorry to say that the tide of corruption about Legislatures is 
rising in this country; but the opportunity to buy a seat in the 
Senate of the United States is tenfold greater where a governor 
2 Meso be dealt with than it is where a Legislature is to be 
t with. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me finish. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask if the Senator knowsof an instance 
in this country where it has been said or suggested, or insinu- 
ated, that a governor has been bribed; and if he does not know 
a great many instances where others have been? 

Mr. PLATT. It is not so easy to determine the influences 
which are brought to bear upon one man. 

Mr. HOAR. I will ask my friendif he believes there wasever 
such a ease in this country? 

Mr. PLATT. There have been but three cases in this coun- 
try where a Legislature has deliberately failed to elect with the 
expectation that the governor would make an appointment. I 
am not to 3 any corruption to either of these three gov- 
ernors or to the Legislatures, but I am speaking of the tendency 
of as they were spoken of in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. I tell you that any construction of the Constitution which 
makes it possible for a six years term to ba filled here either by - 
one or more Senators under appointment, by the will or whim 
of one man, is a dangerous construction of the Constitution, and 
will bear its bitter fruit if the Senate adopts it. 

Mr. TURPIE. I wish to say, Mr. President, that the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is laboring under a 
misapprehension. The Senator from Indiana, to whom he al- 
luded, did rise up. Iwas not silent; was not inactive. I advised 
our governor at the time that he had the right to appoint. I 
even urged the appointment; and many gentlemen of that State, 
older than my: in the profession and in public service, gave 
the governor the same opinion. So it was not from any lack of 
authority or of judgment that there was power in the executive 
to make the appointment that he failed or declined to make it. 

It happened at that time that the governor of Indiana was a 
candidate for a seat in this body, well known and avowed. He 
afterwards did occupy a seat here. Being governor,he could 
not with much propriety appoint himself; he was afraid to risk 
in apres opinion that sort of promotion. The gentleman who 
held the second office in the State at that time was in well-known, 
recognized, intense hostility to the governor. There was then 
no method by which the governor could in a regular manner 
reach a membership of this y, and he preferred that the va- 
“sre ahoni run two or three years, taking the chances of the 
legislative preference, rather than violate good taste or morals 
by an appointment which would be very questionable in the pub- 

c view. 

The failure to make an appointment was de faclo, not de jure. 
It was founded upon tances of political pressure, not of 
any defect or of any thought of defect of authority in the gov- 
ernor to have made one, if he had seen fit to do so. 

I may be allowed to remark—although I wish to confine this 
entirely to what I think was a misquoted history of Indiana, a 
Portes of it—that three or four of the lacuna instances by the 

onorable and learned Senator from Connecticut, where vacan- 
cies existed in other States owing to the failure of the governor 

int, are just as likely to have arisen from similar causes 
e one the history of which I have now given. 
r. PLATT, May I inquire who was the governor of Indiana 
at that time? . 

Mr. TURPIE. Joseph A. Wright. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana has 
unconsciously made one of the 8 arguments in the world, 
the strongest ible argument, why temporary appointments, 
where a Legislature has failed to elect, should not be commit- 
ted to the governor of a State. Ifa governor, believing that he 
had the power to make the appointment, desiring himself to be 
a candidate, and not willing to appoint because he thought he 
would prejudice his own chance of election, for that reason 
failed to appoint, when he supposed he had the right to do so, 
it is as strong an instance as can possibly be adduced to show 
that a governor may not properly exercise the power of appoint- 
ment to vacancies of this kind. 

Whenever a governor has made a temporary appointment 
which he was entitled to make, the newspapers have generally 
teemed with suggestions that he was going to make that appoint- 
ment by some agreement with somebody who would prar 
at the end of the temporary appointment, and allow him to be- 
come a candidate for the place himself. If there is no corrup- 
tion to be feared, there is that bargain always to be feared. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, having expressed my 


toa 
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views briefly on the resolution before the Senate on a former oc- 
casion, Ishould not have taken the floor again at this time, in 
view of the fact that there are other Senators who wish to speak, 
who will easily consume the remaining time allotted to the dis- 
cussion before the vote is taken, but for the reason that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] the other day introduced into 
the RECORD a letter from the late Senator from Vermont, Mr. 
Edmunds, in which letter, written to the governor of Oregon on 
the Ist day of September, 1885, he advised the governor not to 
make an appointment of United States Senator to fill a vacancy 
then 8 in consequence of the failure of the Legislature of 
Oregon to make an election. 

This opinion, brought in here by the Senator from Oregon 
with considerable exultation, is, as [ can conceive, not in accord- 
ance with the speech of the then Senator from Vermont in 
March, 1885, in the case of Senator Blair, who was admitted to 
a seat under appointment from the governor of New Hampshire. 

In making this statement I am not asserting that there may 
not be a distinction made between the three New Hampshire 
cases and the present case; but I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the extremely strong and positive arguments in 
favor of seating Mr. Blair made by the then Senator from Ver- 
mont. His remarks are contained in the RECORD of March 10, 
1885. Senator Edmunds took occasion to quote the first draft 
of the original Constitution: 


ART. V, SEC, 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legis- 
latures of the several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members, 
Vacancies may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of the 
Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. 


Thereupon he said: 


There, as it stood in that final report in detail, final at that time, but 
changed afterwards, you will see that there was no limitation or qualifica- 
tion or restriction except vacancies.“ They might occur during the sitting 
of a Legislature. Whenever they occurred the executive was to fill those 
vacancies until the Legislature should elect, not untilits next meeting even; 
but in order to keep the representation of the States full, in order to create 
a national government which should have all its faculties and all its mem- 
bers in place to perform their duties, this draft reported by the commit- 
tee of detail provided for a universal filling of a vacancy by the execu- 
tive, and provided for his filling it if a vacancy happened or occurred or ex- 
is whatever it was, even if the Legislature were sitting. 


Senator Edmunds, having read this first draft, and havin 

ut the construction upon it that it provided fora ‘‘unive 
Illing ” of vacancies, proceeded to consider what the conven- 
tion subsequently did, without for a moment conceiving that the 
convention intended when they made their final draft to so con- 
struct the clause in the Constitution that it would not be as 
broad as the clause in the original draft. 

Mr. Edmunds next argues, first, that the word ‘‘resignation” 
was put in not as an exclusive word, but, as has been frequently 
shown, for the purpose of Cie Srp, Paws right of a Senator once 


elected to vacate his seat if he chose. e said the words 
“ resignation or otherwise“ $ 
were put in expressly for the purpose of reco; the power of a Sena- 


tor to refuse to hold on to the office to which he ied been appointed, 

Then Senator Edmunds proceeded to give the broadest kind of 
construction to the meaning of the words resignation or other- 
wise,” and to scout the idea, which has been so many times ad- 
vanced in the debate upon this question, that the word ‘‘ other- 
wise” meant ‘‘ likewise.” He said: 

J ison b; posing, or the convention by adopting, the word: 

«resignation or otherwise,” meant 8 c — 2 a — bt canes ike reas 

‘on, why would not Mr. Madison, eminent in his knowledge of the Eng- 

language and clear in its expression, have said “likewise?” That is the 

. adverb which would suit the class of cases to which my friend from Missouri 

refers. Other things happening in like manner is the definition of “ like- 

" while otherwise means things happening in any other manner than 

by cacy ee That is the dictionary and the common sense and the uni- 
versal knowledge of everybody who knows the English language. 

Senator Edmunds appealed to the Senate of the United States 
not to try to put a narrow and limited construction upon the 
Constitution. e demanded that they should not seek out some 
class of vacancies which the executive of a State should not be 
allowed to fill. He said: 

Wherefore, then, upon any principle of patriotism, or law, or justice, 
should we endeayor 1 to narrow down the franchise of a 
State, if I may call it that, and endeavor to find some class of cases where 
for aS period of time a State shall go unrepresented? I am unable to 
see It. ~ 

The Senator from Vermont lastly entreated the Senate to 
stand by the precedent which had been set in the case of Mr. 
Bell, and not to continually embarrass and disarrange public af- 

- fairs by changing a rule of decision once deliberately adopted 
after full discussion. 

So, Mr. President, I appeal from the Senator from Vermont 
when, at the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon, in Septem- 
ber, 1885, he was writing to the governor of Oregon advising 
him not to appoint a Senator, and . him the hope 
that in some way a Republican Senator might be obtained; I 
appeal from Senator Edmunds, expressing this opinion in a let- 


ter written for a particular purpose, to Senator Edmunds making 
his deliberate and careful speech in the Senate, followed by the 
vote which he gave in favor of the admission of Mr. Blair. 

In this decision the Senator from Vermont was joined by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who has so eloquently 
and forcibly addressed the Senate this afternoon. Twice the 
Senator from Vermont and twice the Senator from Connecticut 
have struggled in the Senate to prevent the adoption of a narrow 
rule of construing the Constitution and have urged the Senate 
to adopt a construction which would tend in the direction of the 
avowed purpose, as Senator Edmunds put it, of the founders of 
the Constitution to keep the Senate always full; and yet now the 
Senator from Connecticut comes forward and penitently confesses 
that the opinion which he then held and the votes which he then 
gave were wrong and that those votes ought not to have been 
given. Next he proceeds to tell the Senators who differ from 
him that it isan utterly absurd proposition which those Senators 
now make in conformity to the votes which he gave on that for- 
mer occasion. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] also 

laces himself in the position of asserting that the rule in the 

ew Hampshire cases ought not to have been adopted by the 
Senate. In full view of those two cases, and notwithstanding he 
himself sat here from the 4th of March: last until the expiration 
of the extra session under an appointment from the governor of 
the State of Florida without making any objection to his own 
title, he now frankly says that the decisions in the New Ham 
shire cases were wrong, and also that the governor of Florida 
ought not to have appointed him to take and hold the seat which 
he so lately held in the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO, Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that he has not read my speech, or he 
would not make that statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I must beg pardon of the Senator from 
Florida for not having read the whole of his speech, but the 
Senator will correct me if lam wrong when I say that he does, 
in the closing summary, assert that the decision in the New 

pshire cases was wrong. If I am mistaken, then I will with- 
draw what I said. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, itis so late in the afternoon that 
I dislike very much to consume the time of the Senate by en- 
tering upon this subjectagain now, and I regret that the Senator 
has not read over the very carefully repared remarks I made on 
this subject so as to know exactly what my views are. 

The position I took in reference to the Florida case briefly is 
this: That the decisions in the Bell case and in the subsequent 
New Hampshire case of Mr. Blair were upon the law of 1866, 
that those decisions were made by a tribunal which had author- 
ity under the Constitution to pass upon the election of Senators; 
that this tribunal sustained the law of 1866 and sustained the 
appointment of Senators in cases where Legislatures under it 
had not had an 88 to act; that this law and these de- 
cisions settled the law and the practice before the Florida case 


arose. 

The law of 1866 requires the election of a Senator to be made 
by the Legislature last elected before the term expires, and the 
decisions of this body sustain elections made under that law as 
regular, the Legislature so elected is the proper one to choose a 
Senator. When the State of Florida acted under that law, she 
was simply obeying the decisions of this body. As long as those 
decisions remain unchanged, it was the duty of the governor of 
the State to appoint to a vacancy at the beginning of a term oc- 
curring before the Legislature had an opportunity to choose a 
Senator. It was the only way in which the State could get rep- 
resentation in this body at the extraordinary session. 

I stated, however, that my own opinion was that the Bell case 
had been decided improperly. But the Senate has hitherto 
treated cases like the New Hampshire and Florida casesas differ- 
ing from the Montana case in this, that in the latter case the 
Legislature had the i a ea to choose a Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did notmisapprehend the Senator, and I 
agree with him. 5 

Mr. PASCO. I will state further that in my judgment the 
law of 1866 is faulty in 3 Legislature last elected to 
choose a Senator instead of the Legislature which last meets be- 
fore the Senatorial term expires. That is briefly the statement 
of the case I made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iagree with the Senator from Florida that 
it was the duty of the governor of Florida, in view of the prece- 
dents, to make the appointment which he did make; but I cor- 
rectly stated that the Senator from Floridaexpressed the opinion 
that the decision in the New Hampshire cases was an erroneous 
decision, according to his construction of the Constitution. 

Mr. PASCO, If the Senator had simply said that, I should 


not have interrupted him. 
That was all I intended to say. 


Mr. CHANDL 
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My colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] has also frankly stated to the 
Senate that, in his judgment, the decision in the previous New 
Hampshire cases was erroneous. It is true he stated that he 
made the distinction, which other Senators undertook to draw, 
between the New Hampshire cases and the present case, but he 
further distinctly said that, in his judgment, the decision in the 
New Hampshire cases was erroneous. 

Whether that decision was erroneous is the whole question, as 
I conceive, before the Senate. lt is not whether in the early 
days of the nation there was a construction placed upon the Con- 
stitution which was technical and narrow, and would not allow 
the appointees of governors to sit in this body, but the question 
is whether we have liberalized that construction by the prece- 
dents as they now stand at the end of one hundred years under 
the Constitution. 

Inthe beginning it was held that there could be no appointment 
at the beginning of a term, but that rule was violated in 1797, 
and from that time down to this hour we have numerous cases 
where appointments haye been made by governors of Senators 
to take their seats at the beginning of terms. 

And at last, Mr. President, we come to the New Hampshire 
cases, and from the New Hampshire cases to this case, when the 
question is, whether we shall continue this late and liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution, or whether we shall go back to the 
old and technical construction of the Constitution, 

I say that it is impossible to draw a line of principle which dis- 
tinguishes the New Hampshire cases from this case, for, as has 
beenstated by my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] and as clearly a 

ars from the facts, the State of New Hampshire deliberately 

isabled herself from bringing a Senator here at the beginning 
of the Senatorial term, and notwithstanding this action of hers 
the power of gubernatorial appointment was allowed, and three 
appointees, Mr. Bell in 1879, Mr. Blair in 1885, and Mr. Marston 
in 1889 were allowed to take and retain their seats under the power 
of appointment. - 

It was upon the strength of these cases that I felt constrained 
to give my adhesion to the report of the majority and to speak 
in behalf of the gubernatorial power of r in the pres- 
ent case. I can not make the power of the Legislature and the 
power of the governor either inferior or superior the one to the 
other. The one power is conditional; the other is unconditional, 
but the two are of equal dignity. The Legislature, under a cor- 
rect construction of the Constitution, may keep a Senator here 
if they choose to make, and succeed in making, an election. If 
they fail to keep a Senator here, then the governor may fill the 
vacancy. 

I hold, notwithstanding the woeful predictions of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] that by the Senate the governor 
of the State, exercising this conditional, but when the occasion 
arises, absolute power of appointment,is to be respected as a 

rtion of the government of a State as much entitled to be al- 
owed to exercise the power which the Constitution confers upon 
him by its express language as is the Legislature of the State 
in accordance witb the Constitution. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
a question. Is it not conceded, and will any Senator deny, that 
the power of the governor to appoint and the porer of the Leg- 
islature to elect are both delegated powers of equal dignity 
the Constitution? There is nothing of the character of a re- 
served State right or State power in the power of the Legisla- 
ture to elect a Senator. The one power is just the same as the 
other; they are both delegated, and both are of equal dignity 
and importance, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have been surprised, [con- 
fess, at the breadth and strength of the differences among Sen- 
ators upon this question. It comes, I think, partially from a 
difference in our general theories concerning the relations of the 
States and the Federal Government, and from what I respectfully 
think to be a misapprehension of the designs of the founders of 
the Constitution. 

If you will take up this book and read the Articles of Confed- 
eration, it will surprise you again that they were able to carry 
on war, to establish their independence, to call themselves in 
Constitutional Convention, todo anything, in short, as a united 
body. It is the loosest possible agreement. There is not a sanc- 
tion given to any power reposed in the provincial congress. It 
is substantially a respectful request in every respect. During 
the war of the Revolution, the marvelous wisdom, patience, and 
patriotism of those wonderful men and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God carried them along; but after the war everything 
tended to a condition of utter and hopeless ruin. ; 

But everyone here knows well the state of feeling that led to 
the calling of the great Constitutional Convention. If there was 
any great and underlying purpose in that Convention at all, it 
was to form a union, to create a great central, national, protec- 


tive government, representing the great masses of the people to 
the rest of the world in such a manner that nobody from within 
could destroy it; that it should not be shorn of its locks, like Sam- 
son; that it should not be hamstrung, taken by surprise, or ever 
found at a disadvantage; that there shouid never be a branch of 
the Government without somebody occupying it, or never be a 
function of government where there was not a person to dis- 
charge that function. That is the underlying purpose of the 
whole instrument. 

When you come to what is ordinarily called a discussion of 
State rights and the respective powers of the State and the 
national governments, Lam, in a genoral sense, a very strict con- 
structionist upon the State rights side; but when I come within 
what is the unquestioned field of the Federal Government, then 
I exult in its imperial power, and demand for it every ounce 
that belongs to it. 

They went into that Convention with that purpose. Let us 
see what they did. They took absolute control of the election of 
Representatives in Congress. The States may make their rules, 
select their times, place, and manner. They og ago selected 
the time for choosing their Representatives, but if the times,place, 
etc., are not acceptable to the great Federal Government, it may 
alter or make all the regulations for the choosing of Represen 
atives. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] calls my 
attention to the fact that they may not elect on one ticket, as 
they used todo. So that provision is made that we shall never 
be without Representatives in what we sometimes call, disre- 
spectfully, the lower House of Congress. 

How, then, about the Senators? We have the same power in 
the Federal Government of regulation over the times and man- 
ner of choosing United States Senators, but we have nothing to do 
with the place. For some reason, while regulating the time, the 
manner, etc., the framers of the Constitution excepted the place 
at which the election of Senators may be held. 

To those gentlemen who are scrupulous about interference with 
State dignity and power [commend the well-known statute which 
provides for the election of Senators. No man ever questioned 
the entire jurisdiction of the Federal Government over that sub- 
ject; and in comes the Federal Government into the legislative 

dy of a sovereign State and practically orders it, on a certain 
day after its organization, to meet in separate houses and tike a 
vote upon the question of the election of a Senator: then to meet 
in joint convention the next day and compare their votes, and if 
there be a coincidence of choice, then the election shall be de- 
clared, but if there shall not be they shall take one vote every 
legislative day thereafter until they shall have come to a choice. 

Does anybody see anything in that to raise the question that 
that interferes with the dignity and majesty of a sovereign 
State? Will anybody say that there were not abuses which called 
for the wise exercise of just such a power? Some of the State 
Legislatures used to do just what some people fear they will do 
now, and what they occasionally do now; but it was then a com- 
mon occurrence that factions broke up, nullified, delayed, dissi- 
pated the power of the Legislature; and there was no Senator 
chosen, or he was not chosen until toward the end of the long 
session, when innumerable combinations sometimes brought on 
corrupt aed Sm 

So far as the Federal Government could do it, it put an end to 
that, and provided to the best of its ability for a speedy choice. 

Some one made the remark here that the Constitution gives the 
States no command. Well, I think it does, very distinctly. I 
recollect one that made a great deal of trouble at one time in the 
history of the Government: 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in co: uence ofany law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
ofthe party to whom suck service or labor may be due, 

A peg charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice. and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Before a member of a Legislature in either house can take 
one step in the discharge of his duties, he must obey the follow- 
ing command in this book: 

The Senatorsand Representatives before mentioned, and the members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support this Constitution. í 
There are commands enough; and the restrictions, the delega- 
tions—the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] makes a wise dis- 
tinction—foundelsewherein the Constitution make the objection 
that the Constitution imposes no commands a merely technical 
one. 

Now, when we come into the Constitutional Convention, as I 
read Elliott’s Debates and 8 5 1 oy these ae 
guishing great purposes running throughout: at jealous 
of codes ewer with the ete eit with Sar wise ndivid- 
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uality and local self-government of the States, and, on the other 
hand, an equal desire that the great government they were form- 
ing should be eternal; that it should be an indestructible unioh 
of indestructible States, à 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Connecticut altow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HA SY. Oh, with pleasure. 

‘Mr. GRAY. If the great underlying purpose of the framers 
of the Constitution, which the Senator, with some others, has 

vered, was that the Senate shall be always full, and if the 
vision in regard to temporary appointment by the governor 
a carrying out of that great underlying. principle, why was it 
that those framers who knew so well how to use the word 
“shall” in the instances the Senator has just read, say, when it 
comes to temporary appointment by the governor, that he may 
make a temporary appointment, and do not say that he shall 
make it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will answer in the language of one of my 
great predecessors from Connecticut, Mr. Elisworth: 

It is only said that the executives may supply vacancies. Where the leg- 
islative meeting happens to be near, the power will not be exerted. 

It is not necessary to say shall;“ it is not necessary that it 
should be imperative. e trust something to the people. 

Mr. MITC L of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand the Senator to be 
arguing that all vacancies in the House of Representatives, no 
matter how created, shall be filled in the manner pointed out in 
the Constitution; and following that up, that whenever a vacancy 
exists in the Senate—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Excuse me, I never said a word about va- 
cancies. I spoke of the general choice, the regulation of the 
times, places, and manner of choosing Representatives. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand the general 
of the Senator’s talk to be, that whenever a vacancy exists in the 
Senate of the United States, no matter how it occurs, or when 
it occurs, then, until the Legislature shall fill that vacancy, the 
governor may appoint, and that appointment confers just as 

a title as though the title came from the Legislature itself. 
he question I wish toask the Senator from Connecticut is this: 
Why did the framers of the Constitution, in defining vacancies 
in the House of Representatives and vacancies in the Senate, 
use different language? In other words, why did they use the 
words when vacancies happen,“ in reference to vacancies in 
the House of Representatives, whereas when they come to re- 
fer to . the Senate they use entirely different lan- 
guage? When vacancies happen,” ofcourse, means any vacan- 
cies, all vacancies, but the language referring to vacancies in 
the Senate is entirely different from that employed in defining 
vacancies inthe House. Referring to the Senate, the Consti- 
tution says, “ if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise.” 
Wherefore the necessity or the propriety, or the common sense, 
if you please, of putting in those four words of qualification, 
“by resignation or otherwise,” if it were intended that the 
governor had the power to appoint whenever a vacancy occurred, 
no matter how it occurred? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand the question, and I will answer 
the Senator by simply reading two lines and a half from the 
Constitution, which provide for filling vacancies in the House 
of Representatives: 


When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 


There is no intervening legislative body. We ak directly 
to the people there; but with regard to the election of a Sens- 
tor, the time for the appointment of a Senator may be within a 
week of the meeting of the Legislature, and that is precisely the 
reason Chief Justice Elisworth, of Connecticut, gave for using 
„may instead of shall.“ Otherwise, doubtless, the Constitu- 
tion would have used “shall” in regard to Senators also. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is simply drawing a dis- 
tinction between a command and a permission. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator asked me why there was a dif- 
ference between the two clauses, and I have told him all I know 
about it. It is so near 5 o’clock that I can not permit my re- 
marks to be cut into slices. Now they had before them the fol- 
luwing: 

The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legislatures of the 
several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members. Vacancies 
may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

That is complete. I understand there would have been no 
uestion if that had been leftas agreed upon at onetime. They 
ussed it. Iomit the discussion. Then a motion was made 

to strike out the words vacancies may be supplied by the execu- 


‘not thought of a 


tive.“ There was the broad, general issue clearly made. One 
single State voted for it, eight voted against it, and one State 
was divided and lost its vote, and the question was never raised 

There is no record of there being another vote and another 
contest on that subject. 

When the Constitution came away from the committee on 
style it had been changed a little; but there was another vote 
that I must call attention to. That might have been left just as 
it was, and it would have been so left, undoubtedly; you can 
read the report and see—it would have been left just as it was. 
“ vacancies may be filled by the executive,” if Mr. Madison had 
ible matter of difference. In the House of 
Commons the right is denied toa member to resign. They keep 
up a ridiculous old fiction in the House of Commons that a man 
can not resign, like that of fines and recoveries and all that sort 
of superannuated and scrubby nonsense in the common law. 

So, when a member wants to resign, he accepts the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a governmentofiice, which is in- 
compatible with his holding a seat in the House, and then he 
gets out of that body. They do not allow him to go out of the 
big open door, butif you go into that cloakroom you can getout 
through it. It occurred to Mr. Madison, the analogy being so 
strong between our House of Representatives and the House of 


ons—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from Connecticut pardon 
me? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the Senator believes that to haye been the 
real reason, why was the language qualified in the Constitution? 
: Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know; that is one of the conjec- 

ures, 

Mr. LINDSAY. Why was it not also provided that a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives might resign, the House 
of Representatives being analogous to the House of Commons? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not know, I am sure. I have only got 
what Mr. Madison said here, and I can not think of any other 
reason for putting that clause in, except that the report says: 


Mr. Madison, in order to prevent doubts whether resignations could be 
made by Senators, or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike 
out the words after vacancies, and insert the words happening by refusal 
to accept, r tion, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legislature of 
the State in the representations of which such vacancies shall happen, or by 
the executive thereof until the next meeting of the Legislature.’ . 


Vacancies “happening by refusal to accept, resignation, or 
otherwise;” and the words ** refusal to 1 were stricken out 
because I suppose they thought that clause was entirely unneces- 
sary. So it finally came out. vacancies Happening by resigna- 
tion or otherwise.” It differs in no respect from what it origi- 
nally was when nobody disputed the appointing power to the 
governor. It differs only in the insertion of the words resig- 
nation or otherwise,” and there was sense in using the word 
“resignation,” as I have shown by this historical reference. 

There is no escape in my judgment from the conclusion that 
it is right to seat Mr. Mantle unless you can find it in the con- 
struction of the word otherwise.“ That is the only escape. 
Otherwise the governor hasa right to appoint. So it is of some 
consequence to know what ‘‘otherwise” means. It is of no con- 
sequence in dealing with 999,999 out of the 1,000,000 of the com- 
mon people because they know what ‘‘ otherwise” means, but it 
takes a lawyer to find out that otherwise“ means “likewise.” 
It takes a lawyer to find out that otherwise“ is simply one of 
the species of ‘‘ other;” that it is only practically equivalent to 
“likewise;” that otherwise“ is something right along in the 
direction of what you have been at all the while. 

Now, let us see if otherwise“ means anything of that sort. 
It may amuse you to have alittle more of this read than you 
kaso hora tran ani body else. Here is the great Century Dic- 
tionary; and do not let any man tell me that it is merely a mod- 
ern dictionary, because these men give you all the old Scandi- 
navign, all the old Danish, and.Celtic, and Norwegian, and Ice- 
landic, and everything else that there is to be dug out of it. 
„Otherwise“ is defined: 


In a different manner or way; differently. 


That is to say, in another manner or way, by resignation, or 
in another method or way. ‘‘Any other manner or way” is the 
common sense of it. So it ought to read, and it does read prac- 
tically thus. If vacancies happen.” What does “happen” mean? 
Is there a broader word than that? It means to come to pass, 
in the common language of the scriptures. If we find it here, 
whether it came up, or down, or any way; whether it flew here, 
walked here, was thrown here, grew here, anything to make it 
happen, there itis. If vacancies happen, if they come to pass 
in any manner, resignation included. That is whät is meant. If 
vacancies happen in any manner, resignations included during 
the recess of the Legislature, the executive may appoint, etc. 


1893. 


Now, let us see what is the meaning of the word wise.“ Wise 
is a noun as well as an adjective. It means: 

Way; manner; mode; guise; style; now seldom used as an independent 
word, except in such phrases as in any wise, in no wise, on this wise. 


s * * = > e s 
IN ANY WISE, in any way; by any means. 
$ * s $ $ Ci 0 


IN NO WISE, in no way; on no account; by no means. = 

Therefore, when I say otherwise? I mean “in any other way 
under the sun, resignation included,” That I think is very clearly 
what is meant. Of course, there is a temptation to follow up this 
kind of speculation, but that is enoughfor me. I do not care, for 
my vote here, what A B or C D or any distinguished man said, 
except that it throws more light and spinel to my reason, for I 
have a theory of the Constitution, and I can read the English 
language, and I think I know what “otherwise” means. There 
is the great underlying pervading theory of the Constitution. 
Like nature, it abhors avacuum. There isno want that is indis- 

nsable to the existence of a great imperial nation that is not 
In the Constitution; and it is one of the first duties of this Con- 
gress to see that there are no empty places where there is work 
to be done. Š 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to saya few words— 
probably I shall notdesire to occupy more than ten minutes—in 
conclusion of the debate. 

Mr. CHANDLER (at ö o'clock p. m.). I ask unanimous con- 
—_ that the time for taking the vote may be extended fifteen 
minutes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that the time for taking the 
vote on the pending resolution be extended fifteen minutes? 

Mr. VANCE. I have none. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts need 
that much time? 

Mr. HOAR. I shall not take so much, I hope. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from New Hampshire, and the time 
for taking the vote is extended until a quarter past 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this seems to me as simple and 

lain a question as ever was confused by meeps or clouded 
by logal argument, The Constitution of the United States Says 
t when there is a vacancy in this body by death, resignation, 

or otherwise—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It does not say that. The word 
“death ” is not in the Constitution. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, ‘‘ resignation or otherwise,“ then. It ma 
be filled when caused by resignationor otherwise. As my frien 
says, death is not mentioned, and if the word “otherwise” 
means in the same way as resignation,” you can not fill the va- 
cancy when a Senator dies, according to his suggestion. 

Mr. President, one of two things is true: either when the 
framers of the Constitution said otherwise“ they meant in 
any other way,” and intended to provide for all cases of vacancy, 
or the framers of the Constitution meant to provide that there 
should be certain cases, naturally to be expected, easy to be fore- 
seen, impossible not to have been thought of by them, in which 
the States should not be equally represented in the Senate. 

Will anybody doubt that those circumspect and wise und ex- 
perienced men knew very well that State Legislatures, bodies 
who, if their two branches acted separately, were to record the 
action of two artificial beings who were very likely to differ, 
and if they acted as they have done only since 1866 in joint con- 
vention were to be composed of a number of men who might be 
divided into three or four parties, and so could not agree—is 
there a member of the Senate who will stand up here and say 
that he doubts seriously that the framers of the Constitution 
did not mean to anticipate and provide for that condition of 


If they did mean to provide for it, is there a man bold enough 
to justify his vote on this question by announcing that he be- 
lieves in that case our fathers did not mean to have the Senate 
filled? They provided that ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
American people could not for ninety-nine hundred or ninety- 
nine thousand years, if this nation should endure so long, under 
any conceivable circumstance or for any conceivable reason, have 
two Senators for forty-three States and the forty-fourth State 
have but one. Theoneconstitutional impossibility, so far as the 
wit of man could devise, and the power of a national Constitu- 
tion could ensct, was that when this Senate was to act on the 
important questions affecting the rights of the States and the 
people two voices should answer for each. 

ow, that is the whole of it; and when there is a vacancy by 
resignation or ‘‘otherwise,” a word comprehending every 
sible or conceivable cise, the governor, if the Legislature has 
not done it, istoappoint. Upon the meaning of the word “‘ other- 
wise ” and upon the truth of these two simple propositions this 
whole debate has, in fact, turned. There have been winding and 
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turning and vee ai of, 8 and e EE hairs; but 
when any Senator objec to the admission of Mr. Mantle is 
asked, Do you admit that the decision in the New Hampshire 
case was right? he is obliged toansweras the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PLATT]answered, ‘‘ I voted for it because I thought 
it would be a hard case, butI have now concluded it was wrong.” 
That is the substance of what the Senator gi 

Why, Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut and, I 
think, one other Senator sought to convict me of an inconsist- 
ency because when in the middle of the debate, the question not 
be before the Senate, when we were discussing something 
else (as he thinks,when we were discussing the New Ham 
case), Mr. C nter, of Wisconsin, asked me if I claimed or 
thought that if thé Legislature met and separated the governor 
could then appoint. It was such a case as every lawyer in this 
body is familiar with. Somebody comes up to you when your 
head is full of something else, in the street or in the town meet- 
ing, and says: Squire, how will it be, supposin’2” I never heard 
of thelawyer who admitted that the opinions he gave under such 
circumstances were of much value. Almost as soon as [ took my 
seat after that speech, on reflection, I came to the conclusion that 
I had made an erroneous answer, and I have acted on another 
principle in the Senate ever since. 

If my honorable friend thinks I am to be held in law, or in 
morals, orin consistency, or in responsibility to public opinion 
by the answer which I gave to that shrewd question put by that 
shrewd gentleman at that time, what is his condition, who comes 
in here to take back four solemn votes of his own on cases before 
the Senate and in issue—the Bell case, the Blair case, the Mar- 
ston case, and the Pasco case, two of them cast after the most 
deliberate and solemn debate, a debate participated in by the 
great constitutional lawyers of the country? 

Mr. President, if there was nothing else in this case but these 
four greatand recent precedents, Ishould argue both to the under- 
standing and the conscience of the members of this body to stand 
by them. No court, no legislative body, no tribunal can main- 
tain the respect of the people long that does not maintain its own 
consistency and that does not regard its own solemn judgments. 

He and I struggled for half a winter to maintain that princi- _ 
ple in the case of Mr. Kellogg, of Louisiana, against the gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber, angered, possessed with 
the feeling that Mr. Kellogg had been improperly admitted; 
and when the majority changed and the Democrats came in, 
they still held (and held fast, under the lead of the Senatorfrom 
Georgia 1750 GORDON], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hampton], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayard], now in 
honorable service abroad, and the ree jurist from e 
[Mr. Lamar], who recently went to his reward to the grief of 
his countrymen North and South) to the doctrine of sustaining 
the deliberate judgments of the Senate. 

My honorable friend from Connecticut speculates about the 
possibility of a ture being influenced by corrupt reasons 
and refusing to electa member of this body in order that the 
governor may appoint some ambitious person who is in league 
with him; and he thinks there may be a very bad result from 
our adhering to the solemn judgments of the Senate on that ac- 
count. I should like to know what possibility of corrupt influ- 
ence bringing popular liberty and republican government itself 
into discredit can be greater than the influence which, if this 
disregard of our precedents is established as a policy, will be 
brought to bear on the minds of the members of this y to seat 
or unseat men who haye arightful title to seats here according 
as they expect they will vote one way or the other on some ex- 
citing question pending. 

I think that the attitude of my honorable friend from Connec- 
ticut, who has voted four times for this doctrine and now seeks 
to reverse it (honest as every man who knows him knows every- 
thing he does and thinks is honest), is still an attitude more 
fraught with a graver public danger than any he has suggested 
as flowing from one or the other exposition of-the Constitution 
in this matter. My honorable friend says that although he 
thinks the New Hampshire cases were wrong still there is a 
distinction between those cases and the one before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. I have not said that I thought the New Hamp- 
shire cases were wrong. 

Mr. HOAR. Iasked the Senator whether he thought it was 
a sound constitutional decision, and he said no. 

Mr. PLATT. I understood the Senator’s question to be on the 
point as to whether, if the case was admitted to be decided on 
the question that a governor could appoint at the commence- 
ment ofa term, I thought it was wrong. 

Mr.HOAR. The Senator thought it was wrong. 

Mr. PLATT. I did not say that. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said he did not think it was right 
on any ground; but if he thinks so, on what ground? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido. 
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Mr. HOAR. On what ground? z 

Mr. PLATT. On the ground that the State of New Hampshire 
had not had an opportunity to make the election. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, just let us look at that a moment and see 
where the true principle comes in. The Senator says if a State 
legislature has tried its best to make an election, as in the case 
of Montana, where the Legislature met and balloted at the time 
fixed, and alloted day after day and week after week, and 
failed because the members of that Legislature could not find a 
manon whom a majority could conscientiously agree, an inability 
which to every just and honest man is absolute in the conduct 
of the affairs of life, he will keep the man out; but when the 
whole people of a State deliberately put it into their constitu- 
tion that their Legislature shall not meet at the proper time and 
shall notelect at the proper time, so that not only there has been no 
attempt on the part of the Legislature to do its duty, but the 
people say that the Legislature shall not try to do its constitu- 
tional and lawful duty, then in such case my honorable friend 
from Connecticut says of course he will let the man in. 

The Constitution then, according to my honorable friend from 
Connecticut, is this: When the framers of the Constitution, Oliver 
Ellsworth, James Madison, and their associates, said ifthere is a 
vacancy by resignation or otherwise,” they did not mean in any 
other way but in the same way as resignation, if any other same 
way could be conceived of; that they intended that a certain 
easily to be foreseen condition there should be vacancies in this 
body, and then further they provided that ifa State Legislature 
tried its best toelect and could not, the governor should not 
have any power to apponi ena the State should go unrepresented, 
but if the people of the State put it into their constitution that 
their Legislature should not even try to elect a Senator, then it 
is such a hard case that the man ought to be admitted. 

Mr. President, that is the whole of it. You may discuss and 
refine and bring into this matter the subtlety of dialectics and 
split hairs, if when the framers of the Constitution said “resig- 
nation or otherwise,” they meant ‘‘resignation or any other con- 
eeivable case,” then this case belongs to Mr. Mantle. If they 
meant to narrow the provision to the case of a vacancy by resig- 

nation or something like it, to the case of the abandonment of 
his post for a good or evil reason by the Senator, and in the 
great field of other possibilities, and intended that the State 
should lose its equality and its sovereignty, that it should not 
be 3 here, then the case is not with Mr. Mantle. 

If 


e words happen by resignation or otherwise” include |, 


the case at the beginning of a term where the State has sent no- 
body here and it wasimpossible to send any body here, then this 
case belongs Mr. Mantle upon the precedents; but if it be sound 
doctrine that it is a hard case and the State shall be excused 
and the governor shall appoint when it does not try, and the 
people say the Legislature shall not try to elect its Senators, 
then the case is not with Mr. Mantle upon our precedents. If 
the case be that upon precedent, upon principle, upon authority 
the people of these three States have a right to have their con- 
stitutional voice uttered, then for one—other gentlemen will do 
as they please—I should feel myself degraded and man-sworn if 
I voted to keep them out because I do not like the votes they 
are expected to give. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
The Chair reminds the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
fifteen minutes’ extension of time has expired. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Massachusetts is parong 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending resolution will be 
read 


The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. VANCE. I offer the following as a substitute: 

Resolved, That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body asa 
Senator from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the substitute offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] to the resolution reported by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. VANCE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. r 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], and therefore 
withhold my vote. I should vote for the admission of Mr. 


Mantle if I were not paired. 
Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. CAMDEN’S name was called). The 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] is necessarily 


detained from the Senate to-day. If he were present he would 
vote ‘‘yea” on the pending resolution. He is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). Upon this 
8 I am paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 

ORRILL]. If he were present he would vote “yea” and I should 
vote 8 75 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when Mr. DOLPH’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. DOLPH] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. If my colleague were here he would vote 

yea. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is 
necessarily absent; but, he and I agreeing in opinion upon this 

uestion, he asked me to allow him to pair with another Senator. 

hat pair has already been announced. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QuAyY’s name was called). My 
colleague, Mr. QUAY, is paired with the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. Morgan]. If my colleague were present he would vote 
nay. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pals with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. That pair has 

een transferred to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], and I 
vote yen.“ 

Mr. TURPIE(when Mr. VOORHEES’S name was called). My 
colleague, Mr. VOORHEES, is paired with the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. DoLPH]. If my colleague were present he would vote 


‘na * 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague, Mr. WILSON, is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Barat 

Mr. CALL. L am paired with the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN]. If he were here I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Puen] if he knows how his colleague [Mr. MORGAN] would 
vote on this question. 

Mr. PUGH. Iam satisfied that if my colleague were present 
he would vote“ nay;” that is, in favor of the appointment by the 
governor. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] is 
paired for the pending proposition. 8 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The debate is proceeding by unan- 
imous consent. The Chair hears no objection, and the Senator 
from Florida will proceed. 

Mr. PASCO. I will state that in the list of yeas and nays on 
the Bell case, which is Togardon by many as the same case as 
this, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] was among those 
who voted ‘‘nay.” Those who voted in the negative on the Bell 
case were the following Senators: 

Messrs. Bailey, CALL, Carpenter, COCKRELL, COKE, Conkling, Davis of 
Illinois, Eaton, Farley, Garland, Grover, HARRIS, Hereford, Hill of Georgia, 


Houston, Johnston, Jonas, Kernan, Lamar, Maxey, MORGAN, Pendleton, 
RANsoM, Slater, VANCE, VEST, Wallace, and Withers. 


That is the official record in the case. 

Mr. PUGH. There are a good many who voted that way then 
and vote differently now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I object to discussion. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Isubmit that it is customary in this body when 
x Penaos announces how his colleague would vote that his word 

taken. 

Mr. STEWART. And he is paired accordingly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is a matter over which the 
Chair has no control. The announcement of the pair was made 
when the name of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAY] 
was called. 

Mr. MANDERSON (after having voted in the negative), I 
desire to change my vote. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 

Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Blackburn, Gray Mitchell. Wis. Stockb: 
Caffery, Murphy, Vance, 
Coke, Kyle, Palmer, Vest, 
Cullom, Lindsay, Pasco, Vilas, 
Dixon, McMillan, Peffer, Washburn, 
Faulkner, McPherson, Platt, White, Cal. 
Gallinger, Manderson, Proctor, White, La. 
George, m, 

NAYS—30. 
Bate, Daniel, Hansbrough, Hoar, 
Butler. Davis, Hawley, unton, 
Cameron, Dubois, Hi s by, 
Carey, Frye, Jones, Ark, 
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Jones, Nev. Power, uire, Walt 
ee Pugh, 8 Wolcott. 
Perkins, Shoup, Turpie, 

NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldric Camden, Gordon, Pettigrew, 
Allen, Chandler, Gorman, Quay, j 
Allison, Cockrell, Hale, Sherman, 
Brice, Colquitt, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Dolph, Morrill, Wilson. 


So the substitute submitted by Mr. VANCE was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the substitute was agreed to, 
and the Senator from North Carolina moves to lay the motion 
on the table. z 

Mr. MANDERSON. T ask unanimous consent to say a word. 
Of course I understand that the motion to lay on the table is not 
debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. My pusher in changing my vote was 
that I might put myself ina parliamentary position to enter the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. VANCE. I think I shall have to object. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I did so simply because of the fact that 
there seemed to be a dispute as topairs. Thatdispute certainly 
can not be ended now. I think that common fairness to those 
who have objected to the disposition of the pairs should prompt 
the Senate to let the vote go over until another day, so that the 
question as to the pairs can be properly disposed of. 

Mr. VANCE. I object to debate, Mr. President. 

Mr. MILLS and others. Question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. -The Chair will state that debate 

roceeds only by unanimous consent. The Senator from North 
rolina inter s an objection. > 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina to lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to reconsider, the Senator from Colorado 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. VANCE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Colorado to withdraw 
the motion to adjourn in order that I may move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The apenas is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. È 

Mr. HARRIS. Then let us have the yeas and nayson the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered and taken, the result 
was announced—-yeas 57, nays 6; as follows: 


YEAS—57. 

Allen, Dubois, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Bat Faulkner, = le, an 

e Frye, dsay, t 
Blackburn Gallinger Lod Squire, 
Butler, a Gibson, z MeMfilian, Stewart, 
Call, ray, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Manderson, Teiler, 
Carey, Harris, Martin, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hawley; ilis, Vest, 
Cockrell, Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon Vilas, 
Coke, > er, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hoar, Perkins, Wolcott, 
Daniel, Hunton, Platt, 
Davis, Irby, tor, 
Dixon, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NAYS—6. 
Caffery, Palmer, Vance, 
Mitchell, Wis. asco, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—22. 

Aldrich, George, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Allison, on, Pettigrew, White, Cal. 
Brice, rman, Power, White, 
Camde: Hale, ay, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Morgan, m, 
Dolph, Morrill, Sherman, 


So the motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, August 24, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, August 23, 1893. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The Chaplain is absent this morning, the 
reason being, as the Chair assumes, that he did not know of the 
Fy in the hour of meeting. The Clerk will read the Jour- 
n 


A1. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CONTESTED ELECTIONS. i 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter 
from the Clerk of the House, which was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Elections: 

CLERK’s OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington. D. C., August 7, 1893. 
$m: 1 have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives a list of 
contests for seats in the House of 5 for the Fifty-third Con- 
gress of the United States, notices of whicn have been died in the office of 
the Clerk of the House, and also to transmit therewith all original testimony, 
papers, and documents relating thereto, as follows, to wit: 
STATE OF ALABAMA. 
Fifth district—Martin W. Whatley vs. James E. Cobb, three packages. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. _ 
Third district—Warren B. English vs. Samuel G. Hilborn, two packages. 
STATE OF GEORGIA. 
Tenth district—Thomas E. Watson vs. James C. C. Black, two packages. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Eighth district—Lewis Steward vs. Robert A. Childs, two packages. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
Second district—H. L. Moore vs, Edward H. Funston, flve packages. 
STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Eleventh district-John J. O'Neill vs. Charles F. Joy, two packages. 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fifth district—A. H. A. Williams vs. Thomas Settle, two packages. 
; STATE OF TENNESSEE. 
Eighth district—P. H. Thrasher vs. B. A. Enloe, three packages, 
STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

Fourth district—J. T. Goode vs. J. F. Epes, three packages. 

The Clerk has also received a notice of contest from F. D. Koonce vs. B. 
F. Grady, Third Congressional district of North Carolina, but said notice 
has been unaccompanied by any testimony, and consequently the original 
notice is laid before the House for such action as it may deem proper to take, 

The Clerk has also received notice of contest and answer thereto in the 
case of Frank Baltzell vs, J. F. Stallings, Second Congressional district of 
Alabama, but it was unaccom ied by testimony; all of which papers are 
laid before the House for its action thereon. 

In compliance with the act Lh ab March 2, 1887, entitled “An act re- 
lating to contested elections.“ suc walt peers of the testimony in the above 
cases as the parties In interest agreed upon, or as seemed proper osho Clerk, 
after giving the requisite notices, have been printed and indexed, together 
with the notices of contest and the answers thereto, and such portions of the 
testimony as were not ee with all the original papers have been sealed 
up and are ready to be laid before the Committee on Elections, 

o copies of the printed testimony in each case have been mailed to the 
contestant, and the same number to the contestee. The law in reference to 
the briefs of both the contestee and contestant in each case has been com- 

lied with as faras possible upon the recéipt by the Clerk offsaid briefs. Ow- 

to delays in this matter, over which the 
briefs have not yet been returned to him by the les to these contests; but 
so far as the briefs have been furnished to the Clerk they are also ready to be 
laid before the Committee on Elections upon the order of the House. 

Very respectfully, 

KERR, 


JAMES 
Olerk of the House of Representatives. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
PAYMENT OF CLERKS TO MEMBERS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Clerk of the House, explaining the insufficiency of the contin- 
ent fund for the payment of clerks to members; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
EXCUSED FROM COMMITTEE SERVICE, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the request of Mr. 
BOUTELLE to be relieved from service on the Committee on 
oon Marine and Fisheries; which, without objection, was 
granted. 


erk has no control, all of said 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate 
during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 2)for the appropriate commemoration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner 
stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 18, 1793; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the 
ap ropriations for mileage of Senatorsand Members of the House 
0 presentatives. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 


S. 50) in aid of the California Midwinter International Exposi- 
tion; when the Speaker signed the same. : 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COX. Task unanimous consent for the introduction of a 
bill, that it may be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency under a similar order to that made yesterday, on the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order is equiv- 
alent to an objection. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1} to 
repeal a part of an act, ye ie Ah: July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 

notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

r. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the condition in 
which we are placed to-day is, inmy judgment, too serious and 
the issues involved too grave to justify an appeal to passion, 

rejudice, or partisan feeling, or to be controlled by the vary- 
ks interpretations which may be put upon the Democratic plat- 
form, which has played so large a part in the discussion of this 
question. What party platforms may have said, or what parties 
may have done in the past, is a matter of minor importance, in 
the anomalous and unprecedented condition in which we find 
ourselves. What may have been entirely wise and proper in an 
emergency in 1890 may be unwise and injurious in another emer- 
gency in 1893. Conditions change; new occasions teach new du- 
ties. Time makes ancient good uncouth. The matter of im- 
portance to us now is t duty morethan past history. 

The drowning man, as he buffets the waves, is much more con- 
cerned to know how he can get out than to investigate how he 
happened to fall in, and the spectators on the bank do not need 
to quarrel as to who shall reach to him a helping and a savin 
hand. The important thing is to save the man, not who s 
do it. Hence, however, much we may be inclined to deprecate or 
even resent that policy of the dominant party which has denied 
to this side of the House the least voice or ible agency in 
1 pending legislation, that fact should not prevent 
our giving to it that fair, unprejuđiced consideration and action 
which its merits and the startling and serious emergency con- 
fronting us both require. 

What is the propeton before us? Why, simply to stop the 
compulsory mon urchase, on à falling market, of tons of 
silver m, for which we have no earthly use, and the giving 
therefor of notes which investors seem to doubt our ultimate 
ability or disposition to pay in the standard money of the civil- 
ized world. Why should we continue to accumulate this bul- 
lion? What use can be made of it? Let me answer in the words 
of my valued friend from Missouri, the distinguished champion 
of the free-coinage cause, whose language always possesses the 
merit of candor and courageous, straightforward earnestness. 
He said on this fioor on the 22d day of March, 1892: 

The law of the last Congress, July 14, 1890, 3 for the purchase ofsil- 
ver at its market rate, measured in gold, and for the use of bullion for what 


p ? As mere dead capital in the Treasury, which might as well be at 
the bottom of the Potomac. 3 


Why now insist on continuing thissenseless proceeding? If it 
were iron or steel, the nation might some time have some use for 
it in the construction of its Navy or the armament of its forts or 
vessels. If it were coal, it might sometime be consumed in the 
operations of the Government on land or sea, but silver can not 
be consumed or used except for the single purpose of adding to 
the three hundred and fifty million of idle dollars now clogging 
the Treasury vaults, and which can not be forced intocirculation. 

The real purpose of the act, tosustain and enhance the price of 
silver bullion by furnishing a large and certain purchaser, has 
not been attained, and if attainable such purpose can not be de- 
fended. As well may you ask the Government to bull the mar- 
ket for wheat, cotton, coal, oil, copper, or iron, by making enor- 
mous and unnecessary purchases of those articles. 2 

But, sir, more than that, out of this purchase has arisen, in 
the process of time, positive and serious danger. The purchases 
under the Sherman law are entirely paid for in Treasury notes, 
payable by their terms in coin, and by fair inference and the in- 
terpretation of the Government, in such kind of coin as the 
holder thereof may desire. They have been issued to the amount 
of $148,286,348, and have gone into our circulation, and the vol- 
ume is increasing from month to month. They have materially 
swollen the amount of our paper 8 represent a 
practical reserve of silver in the nation’s ury; they call 
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attention to the increasing preponderance of silver in our cur- 
rency, and now we are told in rotund tones, and with all the 
graces of polished oratory, by the gentleman from New York 
and others, that distrust pervades financial circles and reaches 
the nations of Europe, and that as a result money is withdrawn 
from the channels of trade and hoarded in banks and vaults. 

Why this distrust? Is it senseless and baseless, the mere whim 
and impulse of a panic-stricken public? The gentlemen have 
nottold us, In eloquent tones they have pictured the existing 
condition of affairs and implored us to repeal the Sherman law. 
Why? How is this condition traceable to that law? The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] tells us that an alarm like 
acry of fire in a crowded hall has been sounded, and the whole 
nation is panic-stricken. Who gave thisalarm, which my friend 
terms a alarm, and what was its character? Who precipi- 
tated this panic? The gentleman says it was the same forces 
which-have always opposed any legislation favorable to silver.” 
Let us see. 

On the 12th of April, 1892, from his seat in the Senate, Sena- 
tor STEWART of Nevada, the great apostle of free coinage, ut- 
tered the following words: 

It ismanifest that gold can not be obtained to redeem the Treasury notes is- 
sued and to be iss under the act of 1590 under e: law. There is no 
aay of accumulating gold for that purpose, or for the purpose of sus- 

the other denom ons of paper and silver, above mentioned, in 
circulation. Silver must be coined and used for the redemption of paper or 
the Government must repudiate its obligations. 


And again on the 2d day of June, 1892, replying to Senator 
SHERMAN, he uses the following language: 

He tells us that free co! will bring us to a silver standard just as he 
predicted the Bland act would do. Now, our present law will do worse than 
that. The present law on the statute book, which he approves to-day (he 
may not approve it to-morrow) will do worse than that. Ti will inevitably 
bring us to a paper standard or the market-value standard of silver, because 
itis going to be utterly impossible—there is no use in our deceiving our- 
selves upon this subject—to maintain gold payments under existing laws. 


These are not the words of a Wall street alarmist. They are 
not the utterances of quaking capital. They come not from an 
of the gentleman’s baneful forces which have always opposed sil- 
ver. They are not even the timid utterances of the raw recruit 
inthesilverranks. They come from the general of those forces; 
from the grim veteran of many a hard-fought battle. 

Such expressions from a Senator of the United States of long 
service, an acknowledged student of financial questions, and the 
spokesman and representative of a large element in our popula- 
tion, could not escape the attention of the investors in our secur- 
ities at home or abroad. They would naturally produce uneasi- 
ness if not apprehension. 

Then comes the widespread newspaper rt, whether well 
founded or not I do not assume to say, but going out to the pub- 
lic, that the Secretary of the Treasury in the early summer, when 
the gold reserve dropped to a hundred million dollars, contem- 
plated silver payments of Treasury notes, and it seemed to give 
substance to the people's apprehensions and fulfillment to the 
Senator’s prophecy that we were drifting to a silver basis. 

This is followed up by the President of the United States, who 
makes formal and official publicannouncement of the impending 
danger in his message, as follows: 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the gold 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than $132,000,000, while dur- 
ing the same period the silver coin and bullion in the Treasury increased 
more than 2147,000,000,_ Unless Government bonds are to be constantly is- 
sued and sold to replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, 
it is apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in force 
leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver for the gold in the 


Government Treasury, and that this must be followed by the payment of all 
Government obligations in depreciated silver. 


Whatever may have been the situation before this authorita- 
tive proclamation of danger, coming from the head of the Gov- 
ernment and going through all business circles und to all finan- 
cial centers, distrust and apprehension are now unavoidable. 

Said a distinguished Secretary of the Trevsury, when a finan- 
cial crisis was threatened,on being asked if he was not alarined? 
No, it would never do for the Secretary of the Treasury to get 
scared when everybody else is,” and there was solid wisdom in 
the utterance.. Would that the President of the United States 
had realized it. F 

If, instead of the timid, halting, and irresolute policy of this 
Administration, ending in the loud proclamation of the serious 
danger of the payment of all Government obligations in a depre- 
ciated currency, there had come from the Administration at all 
times and upon all occasions, from the inaugural utterances for- 
ward, the uniform, unhesitating, and bold expression of s deter- 
mination that the integrity of every dollar of our currency should 
be maintained by the exercise to the utmost limit of every power 
of the Executive, express or implied, the distrust and danger 
aroused by injudicious utterances of leading silver advocatesand 
by the character ofour currency, would have been largely allayed. 
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Do not misunderstand me. 
of our currency was the primary or principal cause of our finan- 
oial distress or business prostration, I agree with my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] that the underlying cause of our business paralysis, 
first operating and contin to operate, was and is the threat- 
ening attitude of the Democratic party toward the productive 
industries of this great nation, and this, with blinded judgment 
and partisan temerity, the President emphasizes in his message. 
In other words, the President alike threatens capital already in- 
vested and alarms capital seeking investment, and nothing but 

usiness paralysis can result. In short, the nation is suffering 

m an attack of Democratic statesmanship. 

This fact does not, however, diminish the obligation of every 
patriot, rising above the limits of Picts feeling, the pride of 
‘personal opinion, and the irresponsibility of lack of power, to 
cohperate in every measure which by any possibility may bring 
returning prosperity to our suffering country. 

The Sherman law, whether originally so or not, is now un- 
„doubtedly a factor in this business depression. Let us repeal 
it. Let us take the President's panacea. If it cures the disease, 
and returning prosperity follows, we shall all rejoice. If it does 
not, the fact wil be made clearly and indisputably evident that 
the trouble is deeper than the Sherman law, and rests in the 
threatening attitude of the Democratic party toward the pro- 
tection of erican labor and American enterprise. 

But the President's remedy is not the only one a Our 
free-silver friendssay, ‘‘Oh, yess the ship of state is foundering in 
a rough and troubled sea and steering straight for the breakers, 
but you shall not use the pumps or change her course unless you 
let us load her down with the world’s stock of silver, produced 
and to be produced. That will give her steadiness of motion and 
help to reach the unruffled sea of plenty and prosperity,” 

Ido not concede the fairness of this position. Ihave no faith 
in such seamanship. 

Their views, however, are urged with earnestness and un- 
doubted sincerity, and are entitled to candid consideration. 
What are they? What do they pec Simply, that the 
owner of silver bullion, no matter who he is, American, English- 
man, or Egyptian—no matter where it was produced, whether in 
the United States, Mexico, or Australia—may deposit at any 
mint of the United States 4123 grains of standard silver, costing 
‘him to-day and purchasable anywhere for less than 60 cents, 
and have it coined into a dollar for his benefit and without cost 
to him, This 60-cent dollar the Government agrees to receive 
and forces all its citizens to take for 100 cents. 

Whatever may be the underlying principle of this legislation, 
its practical operation, so long as the Government can sustain 
this dollar at par, is to give through the agency of the stamp 
and credit of the nation a substantial bounty of over 40 cents on 
the dollar, at present prices, to every holder of silver bullion— 
a species of class legislation that is entirely indefensible. 

n the other hand, if the silver dollar can not be maintained 
at par, then the laborer's wages, the price of the farmer’s crops, 

every debt and obligation not by its terms specifically pay- 
able in gold, will be paid in adebased and depreciated silver cur- 
rency. Gold will disappear from our circulation, and we shall 
reach an exclusively silver basis. Silver and gold can not both 
be circulated one moment after the Government ceases to beable 
to sustain theirfull and free interchangeability, dollar for dollar. 

Ido not pees to discuss these propositions, which have been 
often stated and fully elaborated during this debate and on other 
occasions, but rather to consider briefly some of the reasons 
= vanced for adopting a system which must produce such re- 
sults. 

Why, it is claimed as a constitutional right, and the expres- 
sion gold and silver, the money of the Constitution,” is rolled 
as n precious morsel under the tongue of every silver advocate; 
and in the very able, lengthy, and elaborate report from the 
Committee on Coinage, made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri in the last Congress, a prominent heading in 
-capital letters is in these words: Free coinage required by the 
Constitution.” 

What justification is there for this? Is it provided anywhere 
in the Constitution that gold and silver shall be coined without 
limit and without cost? No sir, there is not one word to justif 
thatassertion. Why, sir, neither gold nor silver is ORIORI 
anywhere in the Constitution except in the tenth section of the 
first article, and then only in prohibiting the individual States 
from making anything else a legal tender. Is there anything in 
this . from which an inference can be drawn of an ob- 
ligation on the General Government, and an obligation different 
from the prohibition? 

In the same section and paragraph the States are prohibitea 
from impairing the obligation of contracts or granting titles of 


I do not believe that the condition 


nobility. Can any inference be drawn from such prohibition of 
an obligation on the General Government to do the things pro- 
hibited to the States? The inference at most would be one of 
power only, and not of obligation, and would be only coextensive 
with the prohibition, namely, to make gold and silver a legal 
tender, and that has been done and the silver dollar is to-day as 
full and complete a legal tender as the gold dollar. Nowhere 
else in the Constitution are either gold or silver mentioned, and 
the claim of constitutional recognition of the silver dollar is the 
thinnest and flimsiest pretense. It may be proper to coin it, but 
it is not a constitutional requirement. 

But, itis argued, a great wrong was committed and a serious 
outrage consummated in 1873, when the silver dollar was demone- 
tized. Men talk flippantly and furious, and even threateningly, of 
the demonetization of the silver dollar, and yet it is not de- 
monetized, and ‘has not been for the last hundred years, except 
for a brief time between 1874 and 1878. Itis full legal tender 
and possesses all the money qualities and uses it ever did. Its 
coinage has simply been limited. In other words, the Govern- 
ment has assumed to decide for itself, instead of leaving it to the 
cupidity of the bullion producer to determine, how many of these 
silver dollars the people need and can safely use in the conven- 
ient transaction of their business and the conduct of ‘their ex- 
changes; and if any profit is to be made from its coinage that it 
shall be for the benefit of the whole people, instead of the few 
silver owners and speculators. 

Finding over 350,600,000 idle dollars in the Treasury which 
can not be forced into circulation, and finding that by the con- 
tinuous operation of natural forces the intrinsic value of the 
silver dollar has been reduced nearly one-half and that serious 
danger of depreciation is believed to exist, it determined to stop 
the coinage until the conditions change, but the legal-tender or 
money qualities of the dollar are in no wise impaired. 

But, gentlemen reply, we are not talking simply of existing 
dollars, but of silver in general, and that was discredited in this 
country and in the eyes of the world in 1873, and they did not 
discover it for years afterwards. Why, the discredit of silver 
in this country came in 1853, and gentlemen apparently have 
not discovered it yet. It was then that the right of free coinage 
was denied to the greater part of your silver used for coinage. 
It was then that the full legal-tender quality was taken from all 
your silver coins in actual circulation. It was then that, by 
order of a Democratic President, the Government refused to take 
even your standard silver dollars in payment of impost duties 
due to the Government; and this refusal continued for twenty 


ears, 

s Talk about the wrong of the act of 1873, which simpl groppa 
from your coinage the silver dollar, which was not in circulation 
and which had been discredited ‘for twenty years by the refusal 
of the Government to receive it in payment of debts! The blow 
at silver was struck in 1853, when you debased your halves, quar- 
ters, and dimes,closed your mints to their free coinage, and took 
away their legal-tender quality. How is the right to have silver 
coined into a dollar any more sacred than into twohalves? What 
is the difference in principle? The question is certainly not one 
of degree, for up to 1853 we had coined over $54,000,000 in halves 
and only $2,500,000 in dollars. Why, we had coined 50 per cent 
more in value and fifteen times in numiber of the insignificant 
dimes than of the grand old “ dollar of the daddies,” which only 
the daddies of very modern times ever saw. 

Why not be frank about these things? Why not give us the 
facts? Why not tell us that by the order of Thomas Jefferson 
the mints were closed to the coinage of the silver dollars in 1805 
and for thirty years thereafter not a single silver dollar was 
eoined? 

Do you forget that the entire coinage of silver dollars, in the 
whole eighty Pleated prior to 1873, only amounted to a little over 
$8,000,000, and that we have coined since then over $400,000,000, 
an average sr year of nearly three times the entire aggre- 
gate coinage of the first eighty years, and that even last year we 
coined more standard silver dollars than in the whole eighty 
years before 1873? 

The act of 1873 was passed in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Treasury, thrice repeated in his 
annual reports, commencing in 1870. Tt was considered with 
more than ordinary atttention in both Houses, its discussion fill- 
ing 144 columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and was care- 
fully examined by committees of both Houses and by a confer- 
ence committee. It was pending for over two years, and printed 
thirteen times by order of Congress, and it can not be impugned 
now because some members can be found to say that they did not 
know what was in it. They had abundant opportunity to know, 
but the fact is that the dropping or retaining of the silver dollar 
seemed a matter of little importance then, as we were on a paper 
basis, and no silver was in circulation. 
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Let me quote from Secretary Manning’s report, made in 1886: 


The act of 1873 has been denounced and praised for demonetizing silver, 
which it did not do. It retired no silver from circulation; it caused no coin- 
to be sold as bullion; it withdrew the full legal-tender quality from no silver 

+ „ * The arguments that anyth reall urious to silver was 
done by the act of 1873 are arguments off only by those who are not quite 
familiar with the subject. 


From the report of Secretary Windom, in 1889: 


Asa matter of fact, the act of 1873 had little or no effect on the price of sil- 
ver, The United States was at that time ona paper basis. The entire num- 
ber of silver dollars coined in this coun from the o; ation of the 
mints in 1702 was only #8,045,838, but they not been in circulation for over 
twenty-five years. 

But we are told that, by reason of some mysterious sympathy 
between all other commodities and silver, prices from 1873 for- 
ward, of everything except gold, have gone down continuously 
and regularly as the price of silver has fallen,and that adversity 
and distress have followed in the wake of these falling prices, 
and all for the lack of the vitalizing current of silver in our na- 
tional currency. Gentlemen would haye us understand that 

rices were lower in 1878 than in 1872, as the value of silver was 

ess, and yet we poured into the currency twenty-two millions 
silver do in 1878 against one million in 1872; that prices 
were lower in 1879 than in 1878, and yet we added twenty-seven 

millions of coined dollars to our currency in 1879. 

- Weare told that prices continued to fall from year to year, 
but our additions to the currency of coined silver dollars in- 
creased just as regularly, until in 1890 we coined over $38,- 
000,000 


„000. 

Gentlemen tell us that prices were falling and the market 
weak for want of silver sustenance, and yet we were administer- 
ing the coined silver dollars in allopathic and progressively in- 
creasing doses of thirty-odd millions à year, and the more silver 
we coined the lower prices went. Yet in the face of this indis- 
putable fact, and of the fact that the greatest depression in 
prices occurred during that period when we were coining most 
silver dollars and coining them fastest, the only prescription 
which gentlemen offer for better prices is more silver coinage. 

But is it a fact that prices of all articles except gold have 
fallen regularly as silver has fallen? It may be true than an 
ounce of silver will buy as much wheat to-day asit would twenty 
years ago; as much cotton, as much corn. An ounce of silver is 
worth a little over one-half what it was twenty years ago, and 
the same may be true of a bushel of wheat. The area of pro- 
duction has been largely increased, the methods of cultivation 
vastly improved, and the cost of transportation to market greatly 
lessened, and the same may be substantially true of silver, but 
I will not stop to discuss causes. Will gentlemen whourge this 
argument say thata day’s labor—the basis of all values—is worth 
ooh half what it was twenty years ago? 

Have wages fallen as silver has fallen? Can the laboring man 
buy no more wheat or flour for his day's work now than twenty 

ears ago? No more cotton cloth or clothing? Why, sir, wages 
fare not fallen as silver has fallen; and if you show the millions 
of wage-earners of this nation that silver has dragged down with 
itself the price of the food he eats and the clothes he wears, and 
has left his wages untouched, will he regard that system as an 
unalloyed evil? And if other influences have operated to affect 
the price of labor, and they have, is it not also possible that other 
causes may have operated to affect the prices of other articles, 
as, for instance, of sugar, of iron, or of oil? This question of 
prices, however, is too intricate and too remotely connected with 
the question here for further discussion in the brief time allowed. 

But, sir, my friend, the eloquent gentleman from Pennsylva- 
ua asserts, and to be logical he must so maintain, that from 
1873 on to this time we have been constantly sinking deeper 
and deeper in the slough of national disaster and distress, but 
no proof of this assertion is offered and none can be found. On 
the PORBAN the concurring testimony of all observers, as well 
as the proof of census statistics, will sustain the assertion I now 
make, that there has been no period in the history of this or 
any other nation, from the beginning of recorded time, of such 
marvelous growth and general prosperity as in this country be- 
tween the years 1880 and 1890. 

Other causes operated to produce this result, and I will not dis- 
cuss them, but I want to emphasize the fact that we were pros- 
perous to a wonderful degree, and that in all this time the lack 
of free coinage did not operate to stay this progress. 

Gentlemen picture to us France as to day the utopian home of 
peace and plenty, and attribute that condition to her financial 
system. Will they be kind enough to tell us in what essential 
particular that system differs from our own? 


She uses both gold and silver as currency. So do we, except 


that we use a smaller proportion of silver than France, and are 
increasing that element of our currency and she is not. Her 
standard coins of both gold and silver are unlimited legal tender, 
and so are ours. Her minor coins are of limited legal tender, as 


are ours. Her mints are closed, and have been for years, to the 
coinage of silver on private account, and so are ours. P. ere is 
no essential difference in the financial systems of the two nations, 
We have in our currency more silver than gold, while France 
has more gold than silver. We have to-day $664,573,320 of silver 
to $603,723,903 of gold, while France has $700,000,000 of silver 
and $900,000,000 0 gat 

Will any one be d enough to tell me what there is in this 
comparative composition of the currency of the two countries on 
which to base an argument for the unlimited use of silver? But, 
they say, France maintained the free coinage of silver for sev- 
enty years. Granted; but she abandoned it tifteen years ago be- 
cause she could no longer maintain it. While she continued it 
she was in the exceptional position of having England and Por- 
tugal on a gold basis on the one side, and Germany and the rest 
of continental Europe on a silver basis on the other side. Be- 
tween the rivalry and the counteracting forces of the two sys- 
tems, and with the relative production of silver and gold not out 
of proportion, an equilibrium was easily maintainable. No na- 
tion to-day stands in that position, and neither France nor any 
other nation can now, alone, open her mints to the unlimited 
coinage of silyer and continue on any other than an exclusively 
silver basis. 

But, we are told that the silver dollar will buy 100 cents worth 
of any commodity, and hence is an honest dollar; that aa inert 
piece of silver bullion, worth yesterday but 57 cents, by the 
tency of the Government stamp is worth to-day 100 cents. Yes, 
and the piece of paper worth yesterday one one-hundredth of a 
cent, by the potency of the same stamp is worth to-day a dollar. 
The process of transformation is essentially the same, by which 
has been infused the element of the nation’s faith and guaranty, 
but because the piece of paper is now worth a dollar, dare you 
open the Government's printing presses to anyone who will 
bring paper 3 inches wide and 74 inches long? 

y not, if the mints are to be opened to anyone bringing 4124 
grains of silver? The difference is not one of principle, but sim- 
ply of degree, and where will you draw theline? If you makea 
dollar out of 57 cents worth of silver, why not out of 50, 40, 20 or 
10? Why waste 57 cents worth of material when one one-hun- 
dredth of a cent’s worth will do aswell? The sifety in each case 
is the limit of the issue, and that limit must always be within the 
limits of the nation’s credit and of its ability to meet all its obli- 
gations and guaranties. 

Issue paper money withoutlimit, and it will have only the value 
of the paper on which it is printed. Coin silver without limit, 
and it will have only the value of the bullion of which it is com- 
posed. 

I agree with you that the silver dollar is worth 100 cents to- 
day, for the same reason that the greenback is, viz, because the 
Government will give you 100 cents for it, and while the Gov- 
ernment does that everybody else will, and when the Govern- 
ment ceases to do that nobody else will; and the Government must 
inevitably cease to doit when you remove the limit to itscoinage 
and leave it to be flooded with the accumulated silver of the world 
for coinage into money at a profit of 40 per cent to the owner. 

I want every silver dollar worth 100 cents, now andalways, and 
I want that hundred cents made up of silver, and not 56 cents’ 
worth of silverand 44 cents of argument, for argument is cheap; 
and it would be no consolation to the people when the dollar of 
unlimited coinage declined to its bullion value, that eminent 
gentlemen had argued long and earnestly and eloquently that it 
never could so decline. 

We may declaim about what ought to be, may theorize about 
what would have been, may speculate as to what will be or would 
be, but must not shut or eyes to the controlling facts of actual 
and potential present existence. We have got more silver in 
our currency to-day than gold, and more proportionately than 
any other civilized nation of the world. Their mints are all 
closed to silver, and Srey naye long since stopped such additions 
to their currency. We have not. 

The value of silver has diminished about one-half, while its 
production has much more than doubled in the last twenty 
years, and is now nearly twenty-four times that of gold, and its 
relative value has dropped to one twenty-eighth that of gold. 

The strongest and richest nations of Europe, after a persist- 
ent struggle, have given up the attempt to sustain free coinage 
as hopeless. The greatest silver using and g bsorbing nation of 
the world has abandoned that basis, and the nightmare of the 
competition of India and the delusive puzzle of selling for gold 
and buying for silver is eliminated from the situation. 

In the face of these facts, and of the warning of careful stu- 
dents of financial laws and observers of financial movements in 
this country and all overthe world, dare we attempt alone the 
task from which other nations have recoiled? Dare we place the 
obstacle of another national failure in the only way that leads to 
the full restoraton of silver, viz, by international coöperation? 
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Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the fullest possible use of silver 
as money, consistent with the certain maintenance of its value 


in the hands of the people. They must, however, be protected 
from all danger of loss and depreciation, and this can only be 
done by confining its coinage within the limits of the nation’s 
ability to redeem it on demand at 100 cents on the dollar, or by 
putting into the coined dollar 100 cents worth of silver at its 
market value. 

That a measure can not be drawn that, while enlarging the 
uses of silver, shall do it on safe lines and with due precaution 
against depreciation and loss in the hands of the people, or its 
being made an instrument of injury to one class for the benefit 
of another, no man can safely assert. And opposition to this bill, 
which contains no such safeguards, and which, under the order 
adopted by the majority of this House, we are powerless to amend 
or change, does not imply opposition to any measure which does 
contain such safeguards, if presented. 

I desire, in conclusion, to call attention to the fact that this 
pending bill is radically different from the laws existing prior 
to 1873, for it does not contemplate putting into actual circula- 
tion a single additional dollar of silver. It practically provides 
for the ted issue of paper money, based on and secured by 
the deposit of silver worth to-day in the markets of the world 
only 56 or 57 per cent of the face value of the paper issued, and 
this percentage may any day be further reduced. 

Is this a safe and rational business proposition? Will this 
tend to restore confidence? Will it tend to diminish the distrust 
of our ability to meet all our paper on demand in the standard 
money of the world? 

Mr. Speaker, we have been told again and again that we stand 
at the parting of two roads, and must determine which we will 
travel; that the one leads by free silver to the bright and blos- 
soming fields of prosperity and plenty; that the other, by gold 
monometallism, leads to narrow streets and the stifling atmos- 

here of general want and misery. Gentlemen do not read the 

riptions on the guideboard aright. The one leads surely to 

an exclusively silver basis, with its constant fluctuations of 

values, by which the poor and honest and simple-minded always 
suffer and the shrewd, crafty, and rich always are benefited. 

The beautiful view that rises up along that route is but the 
unsubstantial, enticing, and delusive mirage which covers and 
obscures the tempestuous sea of a silver basis with its high 
waves, deep depressions, and stormy winds. The other road 
leads to the rough, rugged, barren, and 1 mountain 
height, which stands as a barrier in the way of industrial de- 
velopment and true progress, and up and over its sharp crags 
and dangerous heights only the strongest and the boldest can 
climb, while the weak and timid languish and starve at its base. 

But, gentlemen, there is a middle road which you have failed 
to mention, which leads along the level plain between the moun- 
tains and the sea, through green pastures and beside still waters, 
where all may walk and none need faint. It is built on the safe 
and solid middle ground of a judicious union of gold and silver, 
and it is molded by the intelligence, honesty, and faith of a 
great nation. It leads by fruitful farms and peaceful homes; by 
teeming mines and humming mills; through busy marts of trade 


and commerce, and to the safe grounds of national honesty and 


prosperity; and that is the road for this nation to travel. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with what I believe 
to be the earnest wishes of the majority of my constituents, as 
well as with my own conviction of what is right, I intend to vote 
for the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase clause in the 
so-called Sherman bill and against the substitute or series of 
substitutes therefor offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Perhaps, having made this statement, it were better that I 
should refrain from any further claim on the attention of the 
House at this time; and it was my intention at the beginning of 
this debate not to say even this much, but to let the record of my 
vote on the too-long deferred roll-call alone express my convic- 
tions and the desire of my district on the pending measures. 

But, sir, in view of some statements that have been made dur- 
ing the discussion, I should like to briefly express some thoughts 
thathave occurred tome while listening to the eloquent speeches 
delivered on these all-important subjects. 

It has seemed to me, sir, as if the people of the United States 
are presenting at this moment for the consideration of mankind 
two simultaneously panoramic views of the present condition of 
their country; the description of which by future historians as 
cotemporaneous photographs of the same subject must tax to 
the utmost the credulity of their readers. 

The one is an exhibition of strength more than gigantic; of 
widsom almost Godlike; of pene ene the power of even 

rodigality to consume; of wealth immeasurable, and of genius 
but little less than that of a creator. 

The other presents the same subject with the weakness of in- 
fancy, lacking power to reach the hand for the acceptance of 


proffered necessary life-giving sustenance; lacking even the com- 
prehension necessary to loosen its hold and let fall the burden 
which it is conscious is drag it to destruction; afflicted with 
paren so pinching and so debasing that it cries aloud from 

unger and flaunts unashamed its nakedness in the public places; 
while its perception of cause and effect is so rudimentary that it 
stands helplessly bewailing the agony produced by wounds its 
own folly continues to inflict. 

At the head of the grandest system of land-locked seas on 
earth, within the borders of the central city of the future Amer- 
ican Republic—that city herself one of the prodigies of the age— 
we behold, outrivaling in realistic splendor the brightest crea- 
tions of fancy’s fairy dreams, a vision from the contemplation of 
which no American citizen worthy the name can retire without 
feelings of increased love and admiration for his country. 

In that materialized fairy land, the White City of the Lake, 
where are collected from all times and nations the choicest gems 
of the product of human genius, the most signal triumphs of 
mind over matter, specimens from all lands and waters of the 
bountiful offerings of mother earth for the maintenance of her 
children, from her mines, her forests, her soil and her seas, there, 
where man’s progress is traced from a plane hardly above the 
level of the brute to his present elevation but “little lower than 
that of the angels,” where is shown how the means of existence 
have increased, from the scanty need that nature unassisted 
gives, to the bounteous plenty that is more than the ample re- 
ward she returns as the wages of toil—there the citizens of our 
country have shown, in 1 with all other peo- 
ples, that their favored land is, in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, as to whatever contributes to the material 
comforts and to the elevation of humanity, incontestably first, 
let what nation may be second. 

Now, sir, for another exhibition of the condition of the same 
country at the same time. 

Within the walls of this Capitol, from every portion of the na- 
tion, within whose broad borders at this time, thank heaven, 
is neither plague, pestilence, nor other unusual providential af- 
fliction, more than sixty-five millions of people assemble through 
their representatives and daily, before God and man, bewail, in 
all the matchless eloquence of woe,” their unhappy condition, 
their almost unbearable miseries—miseries all the more poignant 
and galling in that they are admittedly unnecessary, even self- 
inflicted, and removable at will. 

Professing fear lest they die of starvation in the granaries 
their own labor have filled with food to the bursting, or perish 
with cold on the steps of the storehouses their own looms, spin- 
oe and strong arms have filled to overcrowding with fuel and 

abric. 

And all this suffering, present and impending, caused by lack 
of intelligence to secure a measure thatshall justly and properly 
divide the united products of their various labors. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, these are most contradictory exhibits of 
coexisting conditions, and it will be scarcely credible, in future 
years, that they faithfully depict concurrent conditions of the 
same people. Certainly, the proud notes of exultation with 
which we are in one place celebrating our wonderful triumphs 


and progress should be stilled until we prove ourselves equal to 


the solution of what should be among the simplest of all ques- 
tions in domestic economy, or at least until we shall have found 
a remedy for the present deplorable situation to which our own 
folly and stupidity have led and are leading us. 

The President of the United States in his message conveying 
to Congress his reasons for convening this extraordinary session, 
after a most clear and vivid description of the financial situa- 
tion, and after offering advice as to the proper remedy, called 
to our attention the proverb that He gives twice who gives 
quickly.” And, Mr. Speaker, if ever there was atime in the 
history of the country when that proverb was trite and appli- 
cable, when the nation’s hopes were centered on her represent- 
atives, when she begged for action prompt and immediate, it 
was on the day when the message containing that admonition 
was delivered at the opening of the present session. 

Perhaps, sir, as those versed in parliamentary procedure as- 
sert, we are moving with commendable celerity, or as fast at 
leastas is consistent with careful and considerate legislation, and 
with due regard for all the vast interests involved. That may 
be the fact, sir; but there is no doubt whatever of another fact, 
which is that the country’s hopes have been cruelly deferred 
and disappointed, that untold misery has accrued, and unknown 
millions’ worth of the people’s substance has vanished through 
this alleged necessary procrastination. 

Mr. Speaker, should these remarks of mine delay, even for an 
instant, action on the questions now before us, I should have re- 
mained silent; but the House having appointed the hour for re- 
cording its decision, which may be neither hastened nor hin- 
dered, I desire to indicate some of the reasons why I shall vote 
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as I stated in the beginning of these remarks. First, because 
the silver-purchase of the Sherman act of 1890 has proved 
a disappointment even to its authors. It is admitted on all sides 
to be a failure in securing what it was designed to accomplish, 
that is, to maintain the price of silver; it is therefore impotent 
for good, productive only of evil. 
In the second place, I am satisfied that the e.of the bill 
5 Se 


offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [ 
will help to restore public confidence in the financial policy o 
the Government, and, sip re ay, Br that has been said in 
derision of ‘‘confidence” during this debate by the gentlemen 
who hold the opposite view on the pending measure, there is 
nothing that is of more importance, either to the individual or 
to the Government. 

Sir, but for confidence in the ability of the State to maintain 
order, chaos and anarchy would speedily ensue. But for confi- 
dence among neighbors, society would speedily disintegrate; 
but for confidence within the family circle domestic bliss would 
be an unknown quantity; but for self-confidence how long could 
we individually maintain successfully the battle for existence? 
From a financial standpoint we have an example to-day of the 
value of confidence. e city of Boston, as we learn from the 
newspapers, finds no difficulty in floating, at or above par, its 4 

r cent bonds at this time when money is in demand on time 

at 10 to 12 per cent in the money markets of the United 
States. This shows, sir, the value, even from the low plane of a 
dollars-and-cents point of view, of the much-derided ‘‘confi- 
dence.” Yes, that which we understand by confidence is the 
most potent factor in the advancement of the human family that 
the world possesses. Again, I shall vote for the repeal bill for 
the reason that I n to a contraction of the currency. 
I am not a monometallist. If I thought the effect of repeal 
would be to drive silver and silver certificates. out of circulation, 
with my present information I would oppose it. * 

But I am firmly of the opinion, that so soon aswe terminate our 
present most unwise financial course of exchang our gold for 
Silver, and with our declared purpose to maintain silver coin at a 

ity with gold, we shall be able to keep in circulation from six 
undred millions to eight hundred millions of silver and silver 
certificates at the present ratio. Franee is able to keep, relative- 
ly to population, even a much largersum than the greater of these, 
at par, with a lower ratio than ours; and I see no valid reason 
why we, with a rapidly increasing population, and with a prob- 
ability of continued development, should not be able to maintain, 
at least, as large asilver circulation as she. 

Now, if we adopt gold as a standard, for, except by interna- 
tional agreement, it is poreca conceded that we can not have 
two standards, we shall have this country the use of both 
gold and silver, and we shall be, as we ought to- be, financially 
on a par with the most advanced commercial nations; while if 
we aac the free coinage of both metals only the cheaper 
will remain in circulation, the dearer will go to a premium; half 
the money of the country will disappear: the very condition 
which our free coinage friends are striving to avert will be 
brought about by their success; and universal Lari opt will 
ensue. Assertions have been made here with much vehemence 
and patriotic fervor that we should manage our finances in our 
owr. way and without reference to, or rather to show our in- 
dependence in opposition to well-ascertained laws and princi- 
ples of finance as illustrated by the experiences of other peoples. 

But, sir, in my humble opinion we shall just as effectually, 
and much more advantageously to ourselves, manifest.our com- 

lete freedom from foreign domination by showing that.we have 
ned from the experiences of others, by pooh nag Anok errors, 
and by following, wherever practicable, along the lines that lead 
them tosuccess. To refuse to availourselves of the experiences 
which the nations of Europe have proved to be beneficial, sim- 
ply because we dislike to follow where Europea leads, were un- 
worthy a youth in his teens, much less a nation well along inits 
. — century. 

Mr. Speaker, our people desire to have, deserve to have, and 
can have, if they will, the best of everything, including currency. 
I believe we shall eventually return in some way to a free bi- 
metallic basis and a currency based thereon, and I believe the 

est way to produce that desirable result is for the United 

tates to adopt the single gold standard and let the effect be 

felt, as it will be very quickly, by those nations which have been 

swift to avail themselves of our mistakes in the past. In fact, I 

believe in that way alone lies the path toan international agree- 
ment as to a standard of value. 

And here let me say, Mr. Speaker, that as necessity is the 
mother of invention and of evolution, I believe there will be 
evolved from phony or from 2 = sio regulari capri 4 mon- 
etary stringencies,some practicable idea of a system of exchanges, 
or of a measure of values, which will practicably eliminate both 
of the so-called precious metals as elements of cur- 


necessary 
rercy—of course, this only by international agreement. 
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Finally, I shall vote for unconditional repeal of the silver - pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman bill, because my constituents un- 
doubtedly desire me to do so in their interests, and in that of 
the whole country, including, as we believe, even the silver 
States themselves. This alone, sir, would be sufficient warrant 
for my action, for I am here only to express the desires and obe 
the wishes, so far as in my power lies, of those by whose favor 
am permitted to apoak within this Hall. [Applause.] 

And here, Mr. Speaker, let me say a word in answer to 
some bitter things that have been said of us on this side of the 
question during this debate by gentlemen whose reasoning has 
not led them tothe same conclusions at. which we have arrived. 
I believe, sir, that of all times this is the occasion when we 
should, if possible, avoid anything like recriminations. and ap- 
peals to passions, whether of clusses or of sections. It seems to 
me that the man who at this trying hour appeals to the baser 
passions and seeks to arouse. animosities between our people of 
different occupations gives good ground for questioning the sin- 
cerity of his devotion to the supreme welfare of his country. 

For this reason I have listened tosome of the brilliant speeches 
delivered here during this debate with delight, surprise, and 
regret. 8 at their charming and fascina eloquence, 
surprise that their able authors should manifest sue apparently 

contracted views and sympathies, and regret that Ameri- 

can legislators of deservedly high reputation for learning and 

ony should at this time and on oceasion season their 

2 es with bitter seetionalism and spice them with blistering 
ass vituperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent adistrict whose in- 
terests and industries are as varied, I venture to say, as any other 
district represented on this floor. Among its qu r million peo- 
ple every species of industry or occupation of which our climate 

rofitably permits has its following, and among them are many 

ankers and brokers, even those having offices in Wall street, 
and millionaires, and multimillionaires (but I believe not so 
many of these latter as a few months since), and I know that I 
reflect faithfully the wishes of the great majority of my constit- 
uents, regardless of conditions or of occupations, when I say that 
what they desire is that we this bill, pass it quickly, go 
home and stay there until the time arrives for the regular ses- 
sion. Now, from many of the speeches delivered here it would 
be inferred that we from and near New York are the special 
representatives and champions of Wall street. But Ican say 
for myself that were the suffrages of these gentlemen to decide 
an election I certainly should not be allowed to speak in this 
Chamber. s 

Iam permitted to appear here, sir, by favor of the farmers 
alongside some of whose fathers I labored in the fields in my 
childhood days, by the suffrages of the laborers and mechanics 
of my district with many of whom I have been a fellow toiler, 
whose confidence I enjoy and hope to merit as long as I live. 
These constituents of mine, Mr. Speaker, and their interests are 
as dear to me as can possibly be those of any other member of 
this body, whether he comes from Pennsylvania or from Kansas, 
from Georgia or from Nebraska. Their home is my home; their 
interests are my interests; their destiny is my destiny. I may 
say in the words of old, “Their God is my God.” But I am 
proud to pay a deserved tribute to their intelligence and their 
patriotism by saying that the entrance to their favor lies not 
through denunciation of their fellow citizens of any honest eall- 
ing or occupation. 

ut this is no hour, Mr. Speaker, in which to hurl stinging 
epithets or indulge in recrimination. Let us, from whatever 
section we come, heed only the voice of publie opinion, calling 
aloud to us to give the country the relief it needs, and to give it 
quickly. Let us, as was so generously said on the 4thof March 
last — Seg distinguished leader on the Republican side of this 
Chamber, place patriotism above partisanship,” and whether 
we were sent here as Democrats, Republicans, or Populists, ac- 
cept.equal responsibility for the present deplorable situation, 
join hands to repair the present and avert impending disaster to 
our common country, and show that we d the whole of it 
as of greater importance than any part; all its people more than 
any portion; and so, by drawing an irremovable veil over the 
condition of the United Stites as now reflected at this Capitol, 
eause the dark picture to become only as the memory of the re- 
flection of a lowering but transitory cloud, and transmit for the 
eontemplation of future uges our country as now portrayed in the 
Magie 3 5 Inland Sea. Loud applause.] 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, this debate which has been 
participated in so earnestly and so eloquently, is rapidly drawing 
toward itselose. I desire to congratulate the House and the 
country upon the character of this discussion. It has disclosed 
a depth and extent of reszarch,a elose and reasoning, 
and a fairness and comple‘eness of presentation on both sides 
rarely reached in the discussions of any lawmaking body on earth. 
It has been in the fullest sense an educational debate, and as 
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such has been carefully watched and followed in every section 
of the land. While this discussion has been eminently fair in 
every material respect, yet gentlemen have on occasion in- 
dulged in references to the ey of my own State which might 
call for reply did we who have been assailed believe in the sin- 
cerity of those who have indulged in these references. 

No imagination, unless abnormally vivid, could in the face of 
established facts conceive the existenceof ‘‘ agold combination” 
in the State of New York, powerful enough to reach its ends 
through any possible system of legislative action. Almost all 
of my colleagues who have spoken on this question, have been 
at great pains to explain the character and methods of our pev- 
ple who favor the repeal of the existing purchasing clause. My 
colleague [Mr. Coomss] has spoken of the matchless generosity 
exhibited by New York toward other communitiesand States in 
seasons of misfortune and distress. My other colleague 17 55 
WARNER] explained at length in presenting the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce, that that body was constituted not alone 
of bankers, but of business men generally. 

My other colleague [Mr. HENDRIX] did not“ boast” of his 
bank presidency, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
LANE], but rather apologized for it. He intimated that he had 
nothing but his salary to his credit; that he was born and brought 
up in Missouri; and that, therefore, even though he was now a 

ew York bank president, he was “only a little one.” [Laugh- 
ter.] I submit that New York has no need to be even semiapol- 
ogetic in any explanation that may be given of the attitude of 
her people on this question. 

The people of that sovereign State have in the strongest and 


most forceful way declared their sentiments upon all questions, 


affecting the rights of the many as against the demands and en- 
croachments of the few. 

Upon the statute books of the Empire State stands the re- 
corded voice of her people upon the vital question of the preser- 
vation of their interests as against corporate aggression and the 
excessive demands of a money power. Years ago her Legisla- 
ture by formal enactment lessened the legal rate of interest on 
loans and advances of every character. In no one State of this 
Union can money be secured at so low a rate for any legitimate 
business or industrial enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, io own State of Georgia knows this. Alabama 
knows it. Florida knows it. Scarcely a Southern State whose 
business and industrial interests have prospered since the war 
but is glad to make acknowledgment of this fact. Oapital for 
the development of mines, the building of railroads, and the 
furthering of internal improvements has gone to the Southland 
for all these desirable and beneficent purposes. Do not, I beg 

ou, Mr, Speaker, misunderstand the spirit in which thisis said. 

e obligation was not upon one side alone. Our business men 
have been glad to make these investments—as glad, perhaps, as 
the people of the South were to receive them. ‘To-day the bond 
of union, the community of interest between the people of the 
New South and the people of the Empire State of New York is 
closer and stronger than that which exists between the South 
and any other one State in the whole Union. [Applause.] 

What else has New York done in the interests of the many as 
against the few? The tax laws of New York have been charao- 
terized as drawn and enacted for the protection of poor and even 
delinquent taxpayers rather than for the fair protection of peor 
perous property owners. The drift of legislation in the State 
of New York during all the late years has been in the direction 
of the restriction of the powers of corporations and the suppres- 
sion of all manner of syndicates and trusts. 

Our State laws even follow the wealthy property owner beyond 
the grave, and compel his estate to pay a percentage of its value 
in the way of succession and inheritance taxes into the public 
treasury for the benefit of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Speaker, what State of all this grand sisterhood can point 
to stronger and more uniform laws against the encroachment of 

capital and its undue aggregation, and in the direct interests of 
what gentlemen on this floor sometimes refer to as the plain, 
common people?” 
Phe terms ‘‘leeches,” “vampires,” and Wall street bandits” 
have no ce Heese to a body of people who have placed upon 
the statute ks of their State laws of the nuture of those to 
which I have made but brief and general reference. 

5 from every section of the Empire State, from the 
body of the people who have made insistance upon the enact- 
ment of these measures—from merchants, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, wage-earners, from Montauk to the Lakes—is the de- 
mand, peremptory and emphatic, for the unconditional repeal 
of the silver-pu ing enactment. 

This enactment as it stands is more and very much more than 
a “cowardly makeshift.” It is absolutely wrong as matter of 
SS. It has been demonstrated by the saddest experience 

t it is disastrous as matter of policy. 
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During the debate on the free-coinage bill in the last Congress, 
from my place on this floor, I argued for the immediate and ab- 
solute repeal of this measure; and I do not purpose to repeat 
now the reasons advanced at that time in favor of its uncon- 
ditional repeal. 

That this measure, which has been tried in the balances and 
found to be so grievously wanting, should be repealed upon some 
proper basis, has grown to be the sentiment, the almost common 
sentiment, of thoughtful minds in every section of this land. 

Why do the people of New York who have framed the laws I 
have mentioned, laws strengthening the hand of labor and the 
cause of the common people”—why do they demand the uncon- 
ditional repeal of this enactment? 

skits bree reference has been made during this discussion to 
the ‘‘debtor class” of our people. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Haut] has devoted the greater purt of his speech toa defense 
of this body as against the creditor class of the community, and 
hasargued that unconditional repeal would weigh heavily against 
their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like the term“ the debtor class,” as ap- 
plied to the great bulk of the people of this Republic. If I am 
employed to try a law suit or to examine a legal question for a 
client, and am to receive my pay when the work is done, from 
the very momentthat work is completed my client is 8 
though his possessions are ten times more than mine. e man 
who sells a ton of coal ora barrel of flour on creditto a customer, 
though the latter be a modern Croesus, holds him as his debtor 
until the obligation is discharged. 

The great bulk of the people of this land are wage-eurners, 
getting their pay at the end of the week or the month, as the 
case may be. 

Until the end of the week-or of the month, until the stipu- 
lated pay day, though the one may live in a palace and the 
other in a hovel, the employer is the debtor, the employé the 
creditor. 

I submit, sir, that the legislation we frame shall be in the in- 
terest not alone of the debtor class, as that term is applied by 
many gentlemen on this floor, but that it shall have a wider, 
broader scope, and shall be in the interest of the wage-earners, 
for this class, happily, makes up by far the greater number of 
the people of this Republic. 

These wage-earners, and large numbers of them sre wage- 
savers, are entitled to the very best and soundest money in ex- 
istence pe Ale as the fruit of their labors. It should be the 
aim of Federal legislation tosecure for them this kind of money 
and absolutely nothing short of it. {Applause. | 

And now, Mr. Speaker, can there be any definite assurance of 
safety in this regard, if any one of the pending amendments shall 
be adopted as a condition of the repeal of the existing law? Su 

tany one of the various and varying propontons seek- 
3 establish a ratio of value between gold and silver upon 
the basis of 1 to 16 or 1 to 20, shall be adopted, can there be any 
definite assurance that the gre at bulk of our people who are 
wage-earners, and those among them who are wage-savers, will 
be protected in their right to receive the best kind of money 
that can be paid to them? 

The financial history of the world has shown us that the value 
of silver has been graauniy but surely decreasing. Time was 
when 1 ounce of gold would buy only 8 or 9 ounces of silver. 
To-day, in the markets of the world, it requires about 25 ounces 
of silver to obtain 1 ounce of gold. And this condition has not 
been brought about alone by legislative action. The opening 
and development of extensive silver mines, and the labor-savin 

rocesses by which the cost of production has been lessaned, 
ave been most potential agenciesin bringing about this result. 

What assurance can any man give, expert though he may be 
in all questions of finance, that the variance in value batween the 
Te motals may not be still further increased in the immediate 

uture? 

Will legislation sustain the value of silver? Why, it was im- 
agined that the very act which we are now called upon to repeal 
eet at once send up the price of silver and sustain its increased 

ue, : 

Here was the Government of the United States a regular pur- 
chaser of the metal to the extent of 4,500,000 ounces each month. 
Theseconditions have been in operation for the past three years, 
and yet the value of silver as compared with gold stands to-day 
at about 25 to 1 in the markets of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the State of New York, and I, as 
. of their representatives here, believe in the coinage of 
silver. 

I believe in the declaration made in this regard in the last 
Democratic platform. I believe there can be no uncertainty in 
the construction tobe given tothat declaration. If there was any 
doubt or any ambiguity about it, that doubt or uncertainty was 
removed, and the platform was revised and corrected when the 
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same men who adopted it made Grover Cleveland their nominee 
for the Presidency. Early in 1892he had hazarded his chances 
for the nomination by a bold, manly, and courageous declaration 


of his position on the financial question. His views, clearly and 
emphatically stated, were known and understood by all men. His 
views then, are his conclusions now. The people who were his 
advocates then should be his strongest and staunchest support- 
ers at this juncture, when legislation is invoked in affirmance 
of these conclusions. 

Neither the President nor any considerable number of the Amer- 
ican people stand to-day opposed to the coinage of silver. The 
American people as a whole have an affection that can not be 
alienated for the metal that has served them so faithfully andso 
well. If, by international agreement, or by any other plan that 
can be devised, we can safely continue the free coinage of silver 
the whole people will say, Let the work goon.” It is the money 
to which we have for long years been accustomed, and we have 
for 5 all the affection we entertain for an old friend and faithful 
servitor. 

But we must face conditions as they are, and not as we might 
wish them to be. Silver has become like an old and faithful 
servitor who has fallen unfortunately into unsteady habits. It 
has been abandoned for this reason by many of its former friends 

among the nations of the earth, and its usefulness has been 
largely diminished. The duty on our part is to reform it, if we 
can, and to restore its former usefulness if this restoration can 
~be senom pupnaR Heroic measures are invoked in extreme cases 
and in the existing emergency nothing, in my judgment, will 
accomplish the desired reform except a resort to the “gold cure.” 


[Laughter and applause.] 
I balieve fully, Mr. Speaker, in the maintenance of the inde- 
ndence of s Republic in all material ways. I believe in 


ts being, so far as possible, self-sustaining, just as I believe in 
its being in all ways self-respecting. And yetno man candoubt 
that we would lose in power and prosperity if through the use 
of a debased currency our credit as a nation should in ae way 
be impaired. The American poopie are not to be persuaded to 
a wrong course through any cry of subserviency to the practices 
of European powers. They believe in the widest and freest 
trade with the nations of the earth by the honest and honorable 
methods which, being best alike in principle and in policy, will 
best subserve the interests of the whole people. 

Reference has very ingeniously been made to the factthat Great 
Britain having, so far back as 1816, adopted the single gold stand- 
ard as her measure of value, thereafter for years carried on trade 
with foreign nations using a double or even asingle silver stand- 
ard without friction or embarrassment, 

I have no doubt that there was perfectfreedom from either, so 
far as Great Britain, with her single standard, was concerned. 
Statistics have not been given, but that Great Britain profited 
by the transactions thus conducted may very readily be assumed 
when we know that the most potential of the civilized nations 
abroad with whom she thus traded, one after the other abolished 
all other systems and adopted the single gold standard as the 
only measure of value. 

very pound of English money, every French franc, every Ger- 
man mark which comes to this country adds to the wealth of the 
nation. Every foreign investment here brings us into closer con- 
tact and communion with our sister nations across the seas. 
Every investment of foreign money here, every business transac- 
tion with foreign nations, is in the direction of the casting away 
of the sword, and the invocation of the gentler mediation of the 
pen in the adjustment of all internation! complications. 

We have heard very much during this discussion as to the 
dangers and difficulties which would follow a contraction of the 
currency; and this, in the face of the known fact that over 90 per 
cent of the entire business of the cnet is conducted upon a 
credit system. Whatever evils might follow currency contrac- 
tion, I insist they would be but slight in comparison with those 
which would come to us from loss of national credit, as a resultant 
of a debased currency. s 

One of the most able and distinguished of the ‘advocates of 
free coinage, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], has said 
that the credit of the world is based on standard money, and 
the same statement is repeated by those who stand with him for 
free coinage. 

Itis with nations as with individuals. Credit is a complex 
quantity, constituted of various elements. Knowledge of the 
abstract honesty of the debtor and the desire to repay the creditor, 
faith in the debtor's integrity, these are elements entering into 
the composition of what the world calls ‘‘credit.” Senator 


STEWART himself gives denial to his own theory that credit is 
based on money alone by a sketch of his own life as found in the 
Congressional Directory. I read only à line or two from page 72: 


He attended Lyons Union School and Farmington Academy. W. 
of Mathematics in the former school while yet a pupil. 


as teacher 
With the little 


.scientiously bring himself to its support. 


money thus earned, and the assistance of James C. Smith, one of the Judges 
of the supreme court of New York, he entered Yale College. 

This bright and brainy young man had not money enough, 
“standard ” or otherwise, to enter college, but he what was 
better—he had credit—which secured him what he most de- 
sired—a liberal education; and the distinguished Senator makes 
manly and grateful acknowledgment of the fact even after more 
than forty years of time. s 

As with individuals, so with nations. The same elements enter 
into the formation of what individuals and nations alike call 
credit—the preservation of which is and always should be the 
primal obligation resting upon this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the debate upon the pendin 
measure has been close and logical, and eminently educatio 
inits character. It has had its other distinguishing features, 
which have given it more than ordinary interest. eroism is 
by no means confined to the tented field, where devoted patriots 
have bared their breasts to receive the shock of battle. 

There have been exhibitions of the highest order of heroism 
on the floor of this House during discussion and attempted legis- 
lation on this silver question. I remember, and those who 
served here during the last Congress will readily recall the in- 
tense excitement which prevailed while the consideration of the 
free-coinage bill was under discussion—excitement which reached 
its climax when the final vote was taken. There was a district 
in the State of West Virginia where the sentiment at the time 
was Sn favor of free coinage. 

The member who represented that district had given careful 
and studious consideration to the proposition, and could not con- 

He had attained a 
high, a very high, measure of distinction in national politics, and 
an adverse vote might mean for him political destruction, swift 
and absolute and certain. With all of his political future thus 
in possible jeopardy, firm and loyal to his convictions of duty as 
a member of the American Congress, the cause of free coinage 
received a ie, ap vote when response was made to the name 
of WILLIAM L. WILSON of West Virginia. [Applause.] That 
he has since been returned to this Congress is to the infinite 
credit of his home district, and it is to the credit of my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], and a number of other gen- 
tlemen on this floor, that they have, in a brave and manly way, 
during this discussion, announced that while they favored free- 
silver coinage in the last Congress they stand op to it as 
conditions present themselves to-day. 5 

Mr. S er, with all the American affection for silver as cur- 
rency, there is yet a deeper American feeling for abstract hon- 
esty in governmental and business affairs. The people of this 
country are honest pope: They will never consent to coin sil- 
ver upon any other basis than that of its actual, commercial, and 
intrinsic value. 

They will make insistence that all metal money, be it gold or 
be it silver, shall be worth as much when uncoined as it is when 
coined. The American ople have a proper national pride as 
well as a proper national honesty. They will make insistence 
that every dollar, whether of gold or silver, coined in this coun- 
try, and having upon it the stamp of the American Government, 
shall be received, without demur and without suspicion, at its 
full face value, in whatever country across the seas an Amer- 
ioan ee may make a tender of an American dollar. [Loud 
applause. 

Meanwhile, with the conditions which confront us—conditions, 
in my judgment, based rather upon existing fears than existing 
facts—it seems to me, sir, that we have but one duty to perform. 
One of the most philosophical of modern writers has said that 
the most useful and important of all legislation in the world’s 
history has been legislation in repeal of existing obnoxious law. 
The prompt and unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing 
enactment will add another illustration to the truth of this state- 
ment. [Applause] Let us leave for further and more deliber- 
ate consideration affirmative legislation for the strengthening 
and building up of silver as currency. 

I repeat, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that the first, the great- 
est, the most imperative duty on our part as a self-respecting ` 
people, is to preserve at all hazards our national credit at home 
and abroad, and to maintain now and for all time our national 
honor unspotted and unstained. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, this has been an exhaustive de- 
bate. I have no desire to add to the tablesof figures which made 
the RECORD for the last week look like an old arithmetic, or to 
the passages of try which have made it resemble a Fourth 
Reader. The Old and the New Testament, and the works of 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, of Goldsmith, Whittier, 
Pope, Dickens, and Mark Twain have all been quoted, and as it 
seems to me quite as fully as is necessary in the discussion of a 
financial measure. All the text-books in the library of the 
House have been cited with approval by gentlemen on both sides 
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w the debate, and the most opposite views sustained by each of 
them. 
It is true that the lines— 
Ill fares the 1, to hastening ills a r 
Where 6 and men desay— 
which are always read several times with great effect in these 
debates, have been quoted but twicein this discussion. [Laugh- 
ter.] Butto make up for this accidental omission my friend, 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, who is soon to be the leader of the gen- 
tlemen who are too wise and too patriotic to follow Grover 
Cleveland, John G. Carlisle, and WM. L. WILSON, embroidered 
his most instructive essay with quotations from Wendell Phil- 
lips, and the Prophet Nehemiah; from Froude, the English his- 
torian, and from the New York World; and from Francis A. 
Walker, John Locke, Hume, Fichte, John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, 
J. R. McCullough, Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Gladstone, Alex- 
aari pona of Georgia, and Mr. HARTER of Ohio. 
ughter. 
I regret very much to notice, Mr. Speaker, that most of these 
rsons sọ honored were Englishmen, and that my friend from 
8 seemed to consider them safe and sufficient authorities 
on finance. [Laughter.] I trust that the time will soon come 
when the gentleman from Kansas will cease to look to England 
for ag songs and asa true American to disregard the teach- 
of the prime minister of England and the works of Sir 
Archibald Alison, and find such support as he needs for his 
theories from the financial authorities at Topeka and Medicine 


E ea pangnten 
t 1 do desire to consider are the reasons which are given 
Democrats on this floor why the earnest recommendation of 

e Democratic President, who has just beenelected, should not 
be carried out by the Democratic majority in this House. There 
seem to be three of these reasons. The first of them is the word- 
ing of the Democratic platform. It is admitted on all hands 
that the platform demanded just what the President has recom- 
mended; but it is argued wi t seriousness that as the plat- 
form contains some other provisions, these must also be carried 
into effect, or else it is impossible for us to act at all. 

Iam frank to say, Mr. Speaker, that in such an emergency as 
this, an emergency unforeseen at the time when the platform was 
made, and for the occurrence of which it did not provide, that 
the wording of a platform would neverfrighten me out of giving 
relief to the hundred of thousands of people who are unexpect- 
edly drifting toward bankruptcy oreare deprived of the chance 
tolabor. As between the demands of a political platform and 
the united demands of the workingmen and the business people 
who are in sore distress and serious danger in my district, if 1 
had to make the choice I should let the ponor go. Kappinn] 

Knowing, as most of us do, a little of how party platforms are 
made and why, I decline altogether to believe that any of them 
are of e origin, or that they can lay down for us any line 
of conduct or rule of legislation to which there can in no case be 
any exception. [Applause.] A platform, for instance, which 
declared that we desired to be at peace with all the world 
would not prevent me from voting, in a sudden foreign war, the 
money for gons to be aimed at the defenses of Liverpool or for 
men to hold the forts at Sandy Hook. And I sincerely doubt 
very much whether any foreign war could injure our industries 
or cripple our commerce any more than this state of affairs, to 
which the President has earnestly called our attention. 

But, aside from all this, it seems to me that the real platform 
on which the Democracy carried all of the doubtful States, in- 
cluding the decisive State of New York, in the late election was 
the character and record of Grover Cleveland. e 
What did the people who elected him know of his character 
They knew that he had, in as marked degree as ay man who was 
ever in public life, the rarest and finest of political virtues—I 
mean the virtue of political courage and consistency. They knew 
he would stand or fall by his convictions. He lost the Presi- 
dency once because of this trait of character. Because of this 
trait of character the people gave back to him in 1892 the splen- 
did gift which he had lost in 1888 because on account of his fidel- 
ity to principle. [Applause.] 

hat did the people who elected him know of his record on 
this subject? They knew that from the beginning, in public and 
private life, whenever he had the opportunity to do so, he had 
steadfastly pointed out the dangers which have now come upon 
us, and earnestly advised against the further purchase of silver 
bullion und its enforced coinage by law. [Applause.] 

I read what Grover Cleveland said before he took the Presi- 
dential office; when he wrote that famous letter from Albany on 
February 24, 1885. After reciting the conditions in Ferari to 
the coinage of silver, he said: 

These being the facts of our present condition, our danger, and our auy 


to avert that danger, would seem to be plain. I hope that you concar 
me, with the great majority of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most 


desirable at the present juncture to maintain and continue in use the mass 
of our gold coin as well as the mass of silver already coined. This is possi- 
ble by a present suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. 


s * * s s $ $ 
Such a financial crisis as these events would certainly precipitate, were 
it now to follow upon so long a period of commercial depression, would in- 
volve the people of every city and every State in the Union in a prolonged 
so ardoatiy desired and apparently so ons, woud be Ropeieany postpones 
so ardently de and apparently so near, wo opeless stpon 
Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and an iina 20. 


traction in the actual volume of our currency would edily take place, 
Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, store, and on eve ratroad 
and farm the wages of labor, already depressed, would suffer si further 


depression by a scaling down of the purchas. so-called 
dollar paid into the hand of toil. From these impending calamities it is 
surely a most patriotic and grateful duty of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to deliver them. 


* * + * 
In his first annual message he said: 


Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency and 
coinage can claim your attention. 


power of every 


$ $ * 


s * $ * * + ka 

Those who do not fear any disastrous consequences arising from the con- 
tinued compulsory coinage of silver as now directed by law, and who suppose 
that the addition to the currency of the country intended as its result will 
be a public benefit, are reminded that history demonstrates that the point is 
bpd reached in the attempt to float at the same time two sorts of money 
of different excellence, when the better will cease to be in general circulation. 

* $ + * + $ s 

There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasi- 
ness, and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, after a time, be 
absorbed by the people without apprehension; but It is the ceaseless stream 
that threatens to overflow the land which causes fear and unce: ty. 

The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit the continued compulsory coin- 
age of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest because they are in debt; and 
they should not be suspected of a desire to jeopardize the financial safety of the 
country in order that they may cancel their present debts by paying the 
same in depreciated dollars. Nor should it be forgotten that it is not the 
rich nor the money-lender alone that must submit to such a readjustment 
enforced by the Government and their debtors. > 

The pittance of the widow and the orphan and the income of helpless ben- 
efl es of all kinds would be disastrously reduced. The depositorsinsay-~ 
ings banks and in other institutions which hold in trust the savings of the 
poor, when their little accumulations are scaled down to meet the new order 
of would, in their distress, painfully realize the delusion of the prom- 
ise made to them that plentiful money would improve their condition. 

0 * è * s e * 

That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proot that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a 
combination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that 
the course of the Government in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 

by the action of Se 

Pro ty hesitates upon the threshold because of the dan and uncer- 
tainties RE this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, and 
investors are unwi to take the chance of the questionable shape in 
which their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at arisk 
against which care and sagacious management do not protect. 


* * s s * > * 
I recommend the suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878. 


I ask your special attention to this language. 
Again, in his third annual message he said: 


Ihave seen no reason to change the views expressed in my last annual 
message on the subject of this compulsory coinage; and I again urge its 
suspension on all the grounds contained in my former recommendation, re- 
enforced by the significant increase of our gold exportations during the last 
Mg as appears by the comparative statement herewith presented, and for 

e further reasons that the more this currency is distributed among the 
people the greater becomes our duty to protect it from disaster; that we 
now have abundance for all our needs; and that there seems but little pro- 
3 in building vaults to store such currency when the only pretense for 

ts coinage is the necessity of its use by the people as a circulating medium. 


The following letter was addressed to the Reform Club, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1891: 
E. ELLERY ANDERSON, Chairman: 


DEAR SIR: I have this afternoon received your note inviting me to attend 
to-morrow evening the meeting called for the purpose of voicing the oppo- 
sition of the business men of our city to the “free coinage of silver in the 
United States.“ 

I shall not be able to attend and address the meeting as you request, but 
Iam glad that the business interests of New York are at last to be heard on 
this subject. Itsurely can not be necessary for me to make a formal ex- 
pression of my agreement with those who believe that the greatest peril 
would be invited by the adoption of the scheme, embraced in the measure 
now pending in Congress, for the unlimited coinage of silver at our mints. 

It we have develo: an unexpected capacity for the assimilation of a 
largely increased volume of this currency, and eyen if we have demonstrated 
the usefulness of such an increase, these conditions fall far short of insur- 
against disaster if, in the present situation, we enter upon the dan- 


ing us 
ted, and independent silver 


gerous and reckless experiment of free, 
W very truly, 
i GROVER CLEVELAND. 

They knew all these things bəfore the election. 

Gentlemen, you may argue about the platform as learnedly and 
as long as you please, the fact remains that you did not vote in 
the dark. There is nobody in this country, intelligent enough 
to know anything about poat who does not know that your 
pretense of having been deceived is absurd; who does not know 
that Mr. Cleveland has long predicted the state of affairs which 
he described in his message, and that the vast majority of the 
people who voted for him did so because they knew what his 
views were and knew that he would never be afraid to reiterate 
them and to act on them if the emergency came. 
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In connection with your claims that the Democratic was 
committed at the Chicago convention to free coinage of silver, 
look at the official record of the convention. When Mr. Pat- 


terson, of Colorado, failed to get his resolution for free coinage 
embodied in the party platform, the question was decided. When 
he offered the same resolution in the convention and it was 
beaten the decision was affirmed on appeal. You can find in the 
action of that convention no excuse for your refusal to sustain 
the President in the measure of relief which he recommends, 
and which the interests of the country so earnestly demand. 
lappino] 

hesecond argumént which gentlemen make use of asa reason 
why this proper and necessary request of the Democratic Presi- 
dent can not have their puppors seems to consist generally in a 
long account of various alleged crimes against silver perpe- 
trated by Democrats and Republicans alike, and the allegation 
of a conspiracy in England by which the votes of all the Demo- 
crats and Republicans in favor of the Wilson bill are controlled. 
This is alleged to be a conspiracy in which we are all engaged, 
which is directed a t our own countrymen, the object of 
which is the financial ruin of a large portion of our own country. 
With the historical part of this discussion it seems to me we 
have little concern. 

What Mr. SHERMAN ought or ought not to have done twenty 
year ago, or what the Democratic or Republican PN did or 
omitted to do ten years ago, is not the question. ə question 
is, What shall we do now and here? [Applause.] The conspiracy 
argument has two defects. In the first p it is not believable; 
in the next place it is not original. Weon the Democratic side, 
in the manufactur: States, have heard it all before a great 
8 [Laughter. 

enever we proposed to change a line in a tariff bill in the 
interest of our people, as it seemed to us, we were promptly 
charged by some of our friends, the Republicans, with being in 
aconspiracy in the interest of England against the country in 
which we lived and the business interests with which we were 
identified. I do not know whether this old scarecrow has been 
used much in the States of Missouri or Nebraska. But we in 
New York have seen it very often, and it ceases to have any 
terrors for us. Our ple know, for instance, that England 
has about as many adherents in Harlem as has China. 

Besides this, I desire to say to my friends, who urged the 
conspiracy issue, that they do not do it half as well or half as 
strongly as it can be done. If you can enlist our friend Porter, 
late of the Census, now of the New York Press, and two or 
three other editorial writers of the Republican party, you will 
be able to improve vastly on the British gold” arguments 
which we have had in this debate. [Laughter.] There is a 
fullness of detail, a particularity of statement, and a deep enthu- 
siasm in their allegations against us which you have not yet 
reached. [Laughter.] They have had experience in three 
Presiden and six Congressional campaigns. 

It is true that they have not had much success with this argu- 
ment, but that is, perhaps, no reason why on should not unite 
with them in trying it on us once more. course, if you have 
the imagination necessary to believe in it, argument on the 
8 will be useless. paige who will believe, for instance, 

t all the Democrats and all the Republicans in Congress from 
the State of New York could be induced to vote together against 
what they thought to be the true interests of the whole of their 
country would believe anything that even Mr. Thomas Watson, 
late of the House of Representatives, might charge against us. 
* n Dummheit Kampfen Götter selbst vergebens.” [ Applause. 

The third 3 which is given as a reason why repes 
can not be voted seems to be that it will be unpopular in the dis- 
triets which gentlemen represent, and that a vote for it will re- 
sult in the defeat for reélection of some of those from the South 
and West who, but for this, would be willing tosustain the Presi- 
dent. This is an ar, ent which everybody can understand and 
appreciate. There is, of course, nothing so valuable as a seat in 

ingress, and there is no instinct higher than that of self-pres- 
ervation. [Laughter.] 

There are, however, several things to be said even about this ar- 

ument. In the first place, it is sometimes the unexpected that 

ppens. We all remember distinctly with what certainty my 
distinguished friend, Mr. Pierce, of Tennessee, predicted the 
defeat of his colleague, Judge PATTERSON, of that State, when 
the latter manfully voted against free coinage in the last Con- 
becsuse he thought frat the right course. Somehow it 
ppened that the prophet was mistaken, and he is practicing 
law, with i eg success, I hope, in Tennessee, while Judge Pat- 
eet ter a triumphant reélection, is here with us. [Ap- 
use. 
p In the next place, the success of this argument depends some- 
thing on how thisstrange and eventful situation may operate to 


affect the people in your own district. It is easy, and it may be 


popular, sometimes to denounce New York; but the list of the 
securities in which our money is invested is substantially a list 
of all your cities and towns. You can not injure the great busi- 
ness interests of this country without injuring yourselves any 
more than these interests can help themselves without helping 
you. The misery and disaster which this legislation, which you 
refuse to repeal, is causing in our homes and workshops will in- 
evitably reach to your farms and plantations. When that time 
comes you may find that the phantom popularity which you have 
sought has, after all, evaded you. y not join with us in sus- 
taining our own President? [Prolonged a: W 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, when the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of a constitutional right, recently 
called together the representatives of the people, he assigned as 
a reason for his action the existence of an extraordinary and 
alarming business situation, not to be accounted for by natural 
conditions. That situation he charged to the existence of unwise 
legislation on the money question. 

Almost every gentleman who has taken partin this discussion 
has announced his disagreement with the President as to the 
cause of the present deplorable condition of things. In my judg- 
ment the want of confidence that underlies the present depres- 
sion is due in large measure to the declared hostility of the party 
now in ssion of all branches of the Government to that 
ponm economic system * agency the country during the 

ast quarter of a century marched to unexample.| prosperity. 

There is, however, to some extent, a popular impression in- 
dorsing the President’s views, and the remedy for fancied, asfor 
real evils, is a removal of the supposed cause. And whether the 
President be right or not, his summons brings us face to face 
with the necessity of legislating with respect to the immediate 
future financial policy of the United States, and places upon our 
eee ne grave responsibility of determining what that 
policy shall be. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, it was to have been 
expected that every reasonable facility would be afforded for de- 
bate, and the largest liberty accorded for suggestion, to the end 
that whatever should be finally determined upon might be the 
ripe fruit of the mature judgment of all the representatives of 
the people, and not the preconceived scheme of any one man or 
set of men. 

Unfortunately, however, the majority party in this House did 
notadoptthisview. Separated by animpassable gulf of opinion, 
as the two sections of that N are upon the main question, 
they were on this: that no suggestion should be allowed 
from this side of the Chamber, no opportunity offered for amend- 
ment; no chance given to vote, save and except upon certain 
alternative schemes formulated by them in advance of delibera- 
tion and debate. If the country can be saved only in such way 
that the Republican party s be entitled to some share of 
credit in its salvation, the Democratic programme seems to be 
that it would be preferable to let the country go to ruin. 

The majority of Republicans, however, careless in the face of 
danger of the personnel of their leadership, are found to-day, 
and will be found when this vote is taken, wheré the Republi: 
can party always has been found in the 3 of national pert 
following along the pathway that leads to national safety 
national honor. LA ppiiuso on the Republican side. 

What, now, Mr. Speaker, are the questions to the delibera- 
tion and discussion and decision of which the arbitrary action of 
the majority limits us? They are these: Shall we inaugurate 
the policy of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at some le- 
gally defined but not commercially accurate ratio, or shall we 
return to the policy of the Bland- Allison act and mo thly emita 
limited number of fiat silver dollars; or, lastly, shall we uncondi- 
tionally repeal the purchase clause of the so-called Sherman 
act, approved July 14, 1890? 

Now, I assume in the first place that almost every one, except 
the free silver men, who are really monometallists, is desirous 
of seeing both gold and silver the standard money of the com- 
mercial nations of the world: that almost all are in favor, in 
other words, of international bimetallism. But as we can not 
now at this time have that, it is material to be borne in mind in 
this discussion that we are here not to legislate internationally; 
we are here to legislate simply for the United States of America. 
And it is material to be borne in mind also that our existing 
monetary system does not conform to the monetary system of 
any other commercial nation at the present time. 

The year 1873, when silver was demonetized, marked a revo- 
lution in monetary history. In the results of that revolution all 
the commercial nations of Europe acquiesce. We alone dissent. 
Except in silver standard countries, ours are the only mints that 
are open to the coinage of silver. 

Now, whether it was wise to demonetize silver, how silver was 
demonetized, whether surreptitiously or openly, are questions 
which have no pertinence in this discussion except for the pur- 
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poses of declamation. It is a condition, and not a theory, that 
confronts us.” The question is, can the United States, single- 
handed and alone, remonetize silver under existing conditions? 

And this brings me naturally to the first question, Shall we 
repeal the purchase clause of the Sherman act? Now, what is 

that act, and what have been its results? By its terms the United 
States Trea is made a storehouse for silver purchased at the 
rate of 4,500,000 ounces per month, at its market price, and paid 
for in legal-tender Treasury notes, there being a provision inthe 
act that these notes shall be payable in gold or silver coin, atthe 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

But by the terms of this same act the important declaration is 
made that it is the established policy of the United States to 
muintain the two metals, gold and silver, on a parity with each 
other at the existing legal ratio, or at some other ratio to be de- 
fined by law. 

As the President of the United States says in substance, this sec- 
ond clause is really a control of the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, so that these Treasury notes are practically 
payable in gold. The consequence isthat the gold obligations of 
the Government are being increased each month to the extent 
of the value of 4,500,000 ounces of silver. 

In other words, we are paying each month gold for silver. 
This act has been in operation since the 13th day of August, 
1890, thirty days after its passage. ; 

Mr. WALKER. It was passed on the 14th of July. 

Mr. DALZELL. The act. was on the l4th of July, and 
went into operation on the 13th of August. And what has been 
the result? I have here a statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment showing the amounts of gold and silver coin and certifi- 
cates, United States notes and national bank notes in circulation 
August 1, 1893. How many of our obligations are A sat in 
gold? These: first, gold certificates, amounting to 887, 704, 739; 
second, Treasury notes under act of July 14, 1890, amounting to 
$148,286,348; third, United States notes, amounting to $346,- 
681,016; in other words, there is now payable in gold by the 
United States $582,672,103. These are our gold obligations, and 
how much gold have we to pay them with? Only 8100, 000, 000 in 

old. 
8 Why, my friends, if you put aside the immense resources and 
the credit of the American people, the national Treasury is to- 
day, according to legal definition, bankrupt. Such being the 
state of our accounts, what does it mean to continue this policy? 
It means simply to widen the breach between our liabilities and 
our assets, and the time must ultimately come when our gold re- 
serve, in proportion to the burden it has to bear, will be simply 
an insignificant bagatelle. Do we want to continue that policy 
indefinitely? Do we want to continue to buy 54,000,000 ounces 
of silver each year without limit as to time, and pay for them in 

id? 

. long do you suppose that even the imperial resources of 
our magnificent domain, the energy and interprise, the honesty 
of purpose of the American people, will persuade the world of 
our ultimate solvency measured in the world’s standard of 
value—gold? It is not the monthly addition for a few months 
of silver purchases under the act of 1890 that has shaken confi- 
dence; so far as the money question has anything to do with the 
existing depression its intluence is derived from the dreary pros- 
pect of the indefinite continuance of such violation of the laws 
of sound finance. 

We were told when the Sherman law passed that the effect of 
it would be to put up the price of silver. e were told thatsilver 
and gold would approach each other towards the legally defined 
ratio of 16 to 1. hat has been the result? I have here from 
the Treasury Department, Bureau of the Mint, under date Au- 
gust 1—this present. month—a statement of the highest, lowest, 
and average price of silver bullion, and value of a fine ounce, 
bullion value of a United States silver dollar, and so on. 

I find that in 1878 the value of the fine ounce, based on an aver- 
age price of exchange, was $1.11; and I find, coming on down the 
list, that in the month of July of this present year the value of 
the same quantity of silver was 72 cents. 

The schedule showing fall in values is as follows: 


81. 11616 | 1884-"85__....... $1, 00226 | 1890-91. ._...... 81. 04780 

-- 1.14397 | 1885-86.. 1 . 93723 
1. 13508 | 1880-87.. + 81263 

1, 13817 | 1887—88.. - T2037 


In the meantime, while the price of silver has been going 
down from day to day and from month to month and week to 
week, the production of silver has been increasing until this 
precious metal is every day getting to be less and less precious. 

I have also, here, issued by the Treasury Department, a sched- 
ule showing the production of gold and silver in the world, and 
I find that whereas in 1873 silver was produced to the extent of 


$81,800,000, it was produced in the year 1892 to the extent of 
8 The schedule showing the increase in production 
as follows: 


111, 800, 000 18900 172, 
115, 300,000 | 1891 186, 733, 000 
105, 500, 000 | 1892 196, 605, 000 
118, 500, 000. — — 
120, 609, 000 5, 104, 961, 000 
124, 231, 000 

7085, 


, „ 


The production of silver has quadrupled within the last three 
decades; it has more than doubled within the last two. 

When this bill was under discussion, gentlemen advocating 
the free coinage of silver talked to us glibly about the double 
standard; how, under the double standard, silver went up and 
gold came down, until they got exagtly together. They read to 
us, and gentlemen on the floornow read to us, from books, quot- 
ing axioms and illustrations and experiences that have no rela- 
tion tothe experience of the present time, nor any conformity 
to existing conditions. They read to us axioms founded upon 
the experience of the world prior to 1873, when it was in the 
practice of bimetallism. I put against their theories, their 
axioms, and their maxims our own actual experience, and quote 
to them the maxim, the homely maxim, that example is better 
than precept.” 

Now, how much has this experiment with silver cost us? I 
have u letter from the Acting Director of the Mint, Mr. Pres- 
ton, in which he says: 

Tho amount of silver chased under the act of July 14, 1890, 
161,521,000 fine ounces, A apres ot 8150.600000. 9 n 

The value of the same at to-day's market price, 73 cents and a 
fraction, would be 8118, 714,000. In other words, we have lost by 
this experiment, or rather paid for this experiment, the sum of 
$31,955,000. Who pays that money? 

Who but the people of the United States, including the poor 
people, whose self-vaunted champions on this floor threaten us 
with war if we do not break down the dikes and welcome to our 
mints the disasterous flood of European silver. Think of it— 
adding what the Bland act cost us, it amounts to $2 apiece, and 
more, as a tax upon every man, woman, and child within all our 
broad domain. This is the price that we pay for our experience 
with limited free coinage of silver. ‘‘If these things be done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

But this policy which we have been pursuing is dangerous in 
another direction. It is dangerous in the possibilities that it 
offers for the contraction instead of the expansion of our currency. 
Pour good money and bad money together into the channels of 
trade, and the bad money will drive out the good, in pursuance 
of a law as inexorable as the law of gravitation. 

Whatis good money? Henri Cernuschi, one of the ablest and 
most distinguished of bimetallists says: s 

That only is good money that will stand the test of fire, and which is worth 
as much as bullion when melted as it had been worth in the coin itself. 

Take a gold dollar, for example, and subject it to the furnace, 
destroy every vestige of the Government stamp, and the bullion 
left is worth just 100 cents. Take a silver dollar and subject it 
to the furnace and destroy every vestige of the Government 
stamp, and the bullion left is worth 56 cents or thereabouts to- 
day. In this latter case you have destroyed the Government's 
promise to pay the other 44 cents. 

Mr. BROSIUS. We trust in God” [or that. 

Mr.DALZELL. Yes, asmy colleague from Pennsylvania sug- 
gests, we trust in God” for that. 

Mr. BROSIUS (handing Mr. DALZELD a silver dollar). The 
PANG 8 that dollar, In God we trust,” is supposed tosanctify 

she theft. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, if the proposition that I laid down a 
moment ago, that bad money will drive out good, be true—and it 
is an admitted axiom in political economy, and isknownas Gres- 
ham's law, but it is the law of human nature, of selfishness, and 
of self-defense—if that be the law, then to continue this policy 
is to bring us to the situation where, as sura as pitiless fate, we 
shall part company with the leading commercial nations of the 
world and take our place beside Mexico, China, and Peru. 

Let me call attention to a matter that has been referred to 
many times upon this floor—some of the facts of our own finan- 
cial history. Because of what was afterwards proved to be an 
error in fixing the ratio of silver and gold in our original mint 
act of 1792, gold was undervalued and silver overvalued. Silver 
then was bad money and gold was good, and from 1805 until 1834 
this nation was on a silver basis. Then the ratio was changed 
from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1. A mistake was then made in the other 
direction; silver was undervalued and gold was overvalued; gold 
became bad money and silver good; and from 1834 down to this 
present time, substantially, we have been on a gold basis. 
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Two standards, our free-coinage friends say. 8 as 
impossible as two yardsticks, two bushels differing in capacity, 
two pounds differing in weight. You can not have atthe same 
time two measures of value, one of which is money, like gold, 
and the other of which is a commodity, like silver. You may 
have them, it is true, but you can not use both at the same time. 
One or other will prev: That is the uniform and universal 
lesson of all monetary history, One other thing let me say. 
This silver that we are laying away in our Government store- 
house is practically of no use for redemption. In times of panic 
no man who has a certificate payable in gold will take silver for 
it, and yet while you are paying out gold in redemption of those 
certificates you can not sell a ee solitary ounce of that silver 
for the purpose of getting the gold required for the redemption. 

Isay, Mr. Speaker, that the purchase clause of the Sherman 
law ought to be repealed. That law has failed to raise the price 
of silver. It has a tendency to contract rather than et the 
currency. It leads the way to an ultimate loss of credit. It is 
costly, and it violates fundameptal principles of sound finance. 

Mark you, I hold that they are deserving of credit who passed 
that law in the first instance, because it then offered to us the 
lesser of two evils, one of which we were bound to endure. It 
was to meet an emergency. It was passed as a temporary 
measure, and ought, for that reason, to be now repealed. 

But, aside from that, I want to say here that the Sherman law 
on the statute book, with a Republican Administration in power, 
pledged by its party platforms, its party history, and its tradi- 
tions to the cause of sound money, is one thing, and the Sherman 
law on the statute book, with a Democratic free-coinage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in power, is another thing. Still another 
thing deplorable, but ible, would be the Sherman law on the 
statute book with a Democratic free-coinage Secretary in the 
Treasury Department and a Democratic free-coinage President 
in the ite House. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. DALZELL. No, my time is tooshort. Ican not yield to 
anybody. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in that possible contingency I very much 
fear that Democratic Senators and man Denderan Rep- 
resentatives would reflect only the opinions of the White House. 

But, if the Sherman act is bad in principle and in practice, the 
Bland-Allison actis worse. Under the provisions of that act the 


Secre of the Treasury was bound to purchase not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver each month, 
and coin it into dollars of 412+ each of standard silver. 


The Bland dollars are flat dollars. Unlike the act of 1890, the 
act of 1878 contained no pledge of gold redemption, and for every 
cent in a Bland dollar in excess of its intrinsic value up to one 
hundred the holder has nothing but the honesty of and 
the resources of the American people, and as the value of silver 
goes down the final draft on the honesty of purpose and the re- 
sources of the American poe goes up. 

And, more than that, the Bland-Allison act was a more expen- 
sive act than the Sherman act. In this same letter from which 
I quoted awhile ago from the Acting Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Preston, he says: 

The amount of silver purchased under the act of February 28, 1878, aggre- 
gated 291,292,000 ounces, costing $318,119,000. The value of the same at to- 
day's market price, 73 cents, would be #213, 371,000. 

We thus have a loss of $104,748,000. 

But more than that, suppose we had been operating under the 
Bland-Allison act instead of under the Sherman act since 1890. 
In that event we would have purchased up to date 368,341,000 
ounces of silver at a cost of „000,000; in other words, even the 
disadvantageous provisions of the Sherman law saved to us the 
enormous amount of $61,881,000. So that I conclude that the 
Sherman act must be repealed; but I conclude also that we can 
not go back to the provisions of the Bland-Allison act. 

But, mark you, unconditional repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman act means simply that we shall cease to pay out gold 
monthly for four and one-half million ounces of silver. All this 
that we hear about driving silver from our money system, de- 
stroying one-half of the people's money, as some put it, and one- 
half of the world’s woo, as others put it, and all that sort of 
thing is so much rant and fustian. Nota dollar of the existing 
silver in the currents of the world’s trade will be eliminated nor 
a scintilla of its value affected. No existing American dollar 
will be less a good dollar according to the gold standard than it 
was before. Every American dollar, whether gold, silver, or pa- 
per, will be the equal of every other American dollar wherever 
the flag flies. 

Now, only one other proposition remains, and that is the propo- 
sition for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at some one of 
several suggested ratios. I shall not stop to discuss rations for 
ratio of that which is 


this reason: If you can fix the commerc 


a commodity in the world in relation to gold by law you can fix 
it at anything you please. If you can not by law fix its real rela- 
tion because it is a commodity, then it does not make any differ- 
ence what ratio 7 ut in your law. Now, what is this propo- 
sition for free an unlimited coinage ofsilver? Reduced to terms 
of plain ee it is this: That every man whohas56cents’ worth 
of stand: silver may go the United States mint and have it 
marked a dollar. Resolved,“ it is proposed we shall say, b. 
the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assemb od, 
that 56 is equal to 100; that 1 is equal to 28.52.” 

But, you say, that is not a fair statement for the reason that 
gold has gone up instead of silvergoingdown. Yourail against 
the gold dollar as a dishonest dollar;” and one gentleman here 
even went to the trouble of bringing in a book to quote from, as 
an authority to show that gold was not an absolute measure of 
value. He mighthave saved himself the trouble. Nobody claims 
that gold is an absolute stable measure of value. What we do 
opin and what is true is that it is the most stable measure of 
value. 

Mr. WALKER. And the world has agreed on it. 

Mr. DALZELL. And, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
suggests, it is the measure of value all over the world. It fixes 
the value even in silver-standard countries. Now,on what basis 
do you assume that gold has gone up and that silver remains 
stationary? use, you say, there are so many commodities 
that have fallen in price and silver has fallen in price with 
them, and, therefore, gold has gone up and silver has not moved. 
Was there ever a more patent non sequitur? 

Why, you do not need to imagine a scarcity of gola to account 
for falling prices. New processes, improved machinery, invent- 
ive genius, new facilities for intercommunication—these and not 
the scarcity of gold are the causes of falling prices. The records’ 
of the Patent Office, the roll of the great captains of industry 
whose genius has wedded usefulness and beauty and cheapness, 
and made the 5 past the convenience of the present, 
refute your silly that gold is the only factor in fixing 


price. 

Raw materials, food 3 have fallen in price upon the 
same N New fields have been opened, their soil put un- 
der the plow. Civilization has pushed its resistless march 


into new territory, discovered new secrets of nature, opened new 
mines to the sunlight, bridged new streams, built highways to 
the hitherto inaccessible; introduced electricity and steam; an- 
nihilated time and space. 

Why, sir, the history of our trunk-line railroads furnishes the 
= to falling prices. Let me show you just for a second. In 
1865 the Pennsylvania Railroad ey and its lines west of 
Pittsburg, the New York Central an udson River Railroad, 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, 
Boston and Albany, the New York, Lake Erie and Western, 
carried 11,151,701 tons of freight, or to express it in another 
way, moved of tons 1 mile 1,654,324.000. And how much did 
each ton cost for carriage? It cost 2.9 cents per mile. In 1885 
twenty years afterwards, this same system of railroads moved ot 
tons at the rate of 1 mile 11,331,306,000, at a cost of six-tenths 
of a centa mile. 

Now, these railway lines carried somewhat less than one- 
fourth of the tons moved 1 mile in 1885; yet they saved on 
the difference between cost of carriage in 1885 and the cost of 
carriage in 1865 $256,500,000. I might pursue thisline of argu- 
ment, to show the same results, with other roads, but it is not 
necessary. And yet, in the face of incontrovertible facts like 
these, mo get up ingenious schedules to prove that silver has re- 
mained stationary and that gold has gone up. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the characteristic feature of this day is 
low price of necessaries and high wages. If the low price of nec- 
essaries is due to the scarcity of gold, why have not es gone 
down also? And how comes it that the poor man’s friend on this 
floor denounces a system under which the poor man gets the 
necessaries of life for less than they ever cost him before, and 
gets asa wage more money with which to buythem? [Applause.] 

The fall in the price of silver is easily accounted for on the 
very simplestof economic principles. Increase the supply of any 
commodity, decrease the demand, and prices go down. Now, 
since 1873, when silver was demonetized, the production of silver 
has increased 150 per cent, and the demand has decreased by the 
amount theretofore called for by the mints of Europe, since that 
time closed against it like our own, except since 1878. 

Mr. WALKER. And the cost of mining is not more than half 
what it was. 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; there is a difference in the cost of 
mining. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to stop to go into the ques- 
tion at any length of the scarcity of gold. I will merely state 
the facts and put the proof in the RECORD. Since 1873, when 
silver was demonetized, gold production has constantly increased, 
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and is increasing to-day. The probabilities are that it will con- 
tinue to increase to a much greater extent in the future. Here 
are the figures as stated by the Bureau of the Mint of the Treas- 
ury Department: j 


In 1887 the Queen of England appointed a royal commission 
to inquire into the recent changes in the relation of the precious 


metals to each other. In the same year President Cleveland 
appointed Edward Atkinson, a distinguished statistician, to in- 
quire as to the feasibility of bimetallism by international agree- 
ment. Mr. Atkinson states the results of the investigation of 
that royal commission as follows. He says: 

oe — 5 in it abundant evidence sustaining the positions which I have taken, 


1, The mass of gold in existence has been sufficient to enable Germany to 
adopt the gold standard of legal tender, the United States and Italy to re- 
sume e payment substantially on a gold standard, the Latin Union to 
cease silver coinage and to maintain their existing stock of legal-tender sil- 
ver at par in gold, without creating any apparent scarcity of gold and with- 
out any special influence in depressing the prices of commodities or services. 

2. The reduction in the price of commodities has been no greater than 
would be warranted by and might have been ted from the improve- 
ments in the processes of production and distribution. This reduction, 
ha been accompanied by a general maintenance or rise in the price or 
rate of wages, has been almost wholly beneficial, temporary hardship to 
special classes being admitted, 


I have said that the probabilities are that the production of 
gold would increase. Let me read you some information con- 
tained in a recent edition of the Washington Post: 


OUR GOLD PRODUCT. , 

The chief risk of dependence on gold as a standard is that the supply may 
not be sufficient, but the gold fields of South Africa now being developed 
promise to bring relief in that direction. Philadelphia Ledger. 

But what about our own gold fields? Wherever gold has been produced 
before in years gone by prospecting has been renewed with most encourag- 

results. New discoveries have m made in Oregon and other Western 
States that are reputed to be very valuable. Even in Colorado, the very heart 
of the silver industry, the outlook for gold is brightening daily. Says the 
Denver Republican of August 14: 

„Already there has been a notable increase in the gold — pas The gold 
deposits at the Denver mint in July exceeded by $60,000 the deposits in any 
previous month in the history of the mint. It shows that Colorado miners 
are not completely at the mercy of the men who are endeavoring to strike 
down silver as a money metal. There are 8 gold districts in both 
Gunnison and Pitkin Counties. Telluride Ís one of the best gold camps in 
the Rocky Mountains, and during this summer a large amount of work has 
been done there in the development of gold claims, which, during the time 
of active silver mining, were more or less neglected. Gilpin County kee 
up its reputation as a gold producer, and the camp on Yankee Hili, near the 
odgo ot Clear Creek County,is a very promising place.“ 

he San Francisco Examiner of the lith instant reports that gold is com- 
ing down from the mountains at the rate of $1,500,000 a month; that the cor- 
ner of the hard times“ has been turned; that money enough is to be had for 
saving the buik of the fruit crop, and that wheatis rushing tomarket, every 
pargo appead yielding $50,000 to $109,000 in “English gold“ as soon as it is 
cleared. 

There is no cause of alarm because of a probable scarcity of gold for a cur- 
8 reserve. What the country dosn't produce the Government can easily 

uy. 

. . Now our friends on the other side say, ‘‘ discontinue the use of 
silver; take it out of the world’s money, and you necessarily ap- 
preciate gold to that extent.” 

What I have already said refutes the assertion. We have seen 
that the gold supply has kept pace with the gold demand, and 
promises to continue to do so in the future. This has been 
proven by the statistics of gold production, and by the evidence 
taken before the Royal Commission. 

But in addition to this the free coinage argument wholly 
ignores the function of credit in our modern business life. The 
volume of money consists not aay get of gold and silver and author- 
ized issues of notes, but of credit also. This is an expanding and 
contracting instrument as the necessities of trade and commerce 
demand. It serves to conduct from 90 to 95 per cent of the 
world’s business. It has been well said, the progress of civili- 
zation is towards diminishing instead of increasing the require- 
ment of large amounts of bullion. X 

Much stress, Mr. Speaker. has been laid by our friends on the 
other side on the injustice of making the debtor pay in dearer 
money than that which he borrowed. If I have proven anything 


so far I have demonstrated that the only method to prevent such | 


injustice, so far as it can be prevented, is to abide by the most 
stable of all measures of value, gold. And mark you the injus- 


tice to the debtor of paying his debt in dearer money than he 


borrowed is no greater than the injustice of making the lender 
i a loan in money which is less valuable than that which he 
oaned. 

That aspect of the question seems not to have presented itself 
to our friends on the other side at all. They assume that all 
lenders are rich, millionaires, goldbugs, corporations, and that 
all the borrowers are poor farmers, and that such being the case 
it is no narm for the latter to cheat the former. Is there one 


rule of Boneeiy for the rich man and snother rule of honesty for 
the poor man . 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I have been amused here listening to the 
self-styled champions of the poor min, advocates of the million- 
aire mine-owners of the West, denouncing millionaires; in one 
breath denouncing all moneyed institutions, aggregations of 
wealth, and corporations—the indices of national prosperity— 
and in the next demanding a market for the product of the 
Western mines and for the surplus silver of the world. Why 
not the same kind of legislation for the steel billets from the 
mills of cheat tan for the pig iron from the furnaces of 
Tennessee, or the wheat from the fields of Dakot? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my friend who spoke here yes- 
terday, representing what we call the State” of Nevada, that 
there is not a silver-producing State in this Union, California 
excepted, that has as large a population as the county in which 
I have the honor to live; and all of the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, in Nevada do not equal the number of voters in 
that county. 

It seems to me, sir, that this indiscriminate denunciation of 
wealth, this arraying of the rich against the poor, is nothing 
more nor less than incipient anarchy. Whence can it lead but 
to a war of classes and the eventual overthrow of the State? 
And is not he an incendiary, against whom society has a right 
to protect itself, who raises the banner of rule or ruin and ap- 
peals to the basest passions of mankind? 

Sir, the silver men pretending to be bimetallists are mono- 
met lists. What they would have is not a double, but a silver 
insted of a gold standard. This isplainly to be gathered from 
the speech of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. I 
quote him: 

If a single standard were really more desirable than a double standard, we 
are not free to choose gold and would be compelled to selectsilver. * + * If 
8 is impossible, then we must make up our minds to a silver 

And then he paints the glories of a silver standard. He says: 

Asilver standard, too, would make us the trading center of all the silver- 
using countries of the world, and these countries contain far more than one- 
half of the world’s population. What an impetus would be given to our 
Western and Southern seaports, such as San Francisco, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston. 

That is to say, let us cut loose from England and France and 
Germ iny from European civilization—and cast in our lot with 
Indir, China, the Straits, Japan, Mexico, and South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Truly a suggestion worthy the mind that conceives it to be in 
the power of legislation to reverse the rules of arithmetic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not time to discuss some other sub- 
jects that I had intended to discuss in this connection. But I 
want to say that the moment you declare that 56 cents’ worth of 
silver is equal to a gold dollar, that moment you open your mints 
to all the silver of the world. You bid it welcome to come, and 
it will come; and when it comes gold will go, go into silver pur- 
ch:ses, go into hiding, go abroad. With what result? ith - 
the result to defeat the very purpose for which free and un- 
limited silver coinage is urged; with the result suddenly and 
violently to contract instead of increase the circulation. The 
American dollar will buy in foreign exchange just as much asand 
no more than the bullion in itis worth. The United States will 
be on a silver basis. 

Two things, I grant you, the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver will accomplish. First, debtors will be enabled to scale 
their debts to the extent of from 40 to 50 per cent and cheat their 
creditors to that extent; and, secondly, you will furnish a market 
for the silver mines of the West. But these results will be ac- 
complished at the price of justice and to the eternal disgrace of 
the American name. eee perc 

Now, sir, I believe bimetallism, the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the world, and 1 expect to see 
that system come in time. I believe that bimetallism is possi- 
ble, however, only by international agreement, and I am in favor 
of every honest effort to bring about that agreement. The 
United States having been on a gold basis substantially for sixty 
years past, debts have been contracted on that basis, and prices 
fixed all over the world on that basis. Iam opposed to any 
measure that would either suddenly or gradually put us on a 
silver basis. Iam in favor of any needed measure for the ex- 
pansion of the currency that will put behind every dollar issued 
the guaranty that it shall be equal in purchasing and in debt- 
paying power to every other dollar. 

Ibelieve, with the President of the United States, that this is 
a question which rises above the plane of party politics. Good 
men will laugh to scorn threats of party outlawry and treat with 
the contempt that they deserve low appeals in party int: rest. 
This question can be settled, but it must be eettlel by each man 


in the domain of conscience enlightened by patriotism. The in- 
terests at stake involve the financial future of this great people; 
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they are the interestsof rep Sera country is above all. [Ap- 


plause]. This is a proposition that will meet with tion 
wherever patriotismisregarded as a virtue. But it is especially 
true with us. 

Why, sir; with a pomp and circumstance of 
ous even than the pomp and circumstance of war, all nations 
and peoples and kindreds join to-day to celebrate the discoy- 
ery of this western continent. In a city whose marvelous 
growth, wealth, and enterprise outrun the extra ce even of 
an Oriental imagination, the first fruits of the ripest civiliza- 
tion have been gathered to do honor to the name and rejoice in 
the achievement of the courageous mariner whose sublime 
faith carried him across unknown seas to unlock the gateway 
of the globe’s richer half. x 

In this, the harvest of four hundred years of American his- 
tory, it is not hard to discern the richest amongst all the golden 
sheaves. From the treasures of art and science and literature, 
from the charms of music, from the glories of architecture, from 
the gathered wealth of genius and labor, with thanksgiving in 
our , we turn to the colossal sae Deg that, founded in 
self-denial, maintained by struggle, purified by blood, sanctified 
= the graves of brave men, first and alone in all the annals 

time, has demonstrated man's capacity for self-rule and in 
which under the folds of that flag all men are egaa ly entitled 
the blessings of liberty under law. [Prolonged ap- 


to enjo 
plause.[ $ 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speiker, no representative of the Ameri- 
van people can approach the discussion of the pending measures 
with a keener sense of appreciation of the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon him, or can be more profoundly impressed with the 
far-reaching and grave consequences to follow the determina- 
tion of the momentous issue involved in this legislation than 
myself. In my judgment, the results to follow can not be meas- 
ured by finite man, nor can they be exaggerated by the most 
sanguine and enthusiastic supporter of either proposition now 


more glori- 


nding. 
5 feel that the prosperity of my country and the welfare and 
happiness of all the people are involved in this proposed legisla- 
tio 


m. 

As I am permitted to see the ‘truth my convictions are deep- 
seated and unalterably fixed. In the light of my own judgment, 
aided by twenty years of thoughtful study and business experi- 
ence, I would be derelict and recreant to every obligation rest- 
ing upon the Representative of an intelligent and honorable 
constituency, if I did not declare my convictions frankly, and 
courageously enforce them by my vote and action. 

Involved in this duty is the obligation I owe to the great po- 
litical organization with which I have been identified almost a 
lifetime. My personal convictions and the princi les of my party 
as declared in national convention are identical. Iam loyally 
following the last authoritative utterance -of the Democratic 
d y, in the Chicago national convention of 1892, on this sub- 

t 


This is a cnse of political history hastily repeating itself. 

We had barely achieved a signal victory over the Democratic 
enemies of tariff reform, after twenty years of entreaty, educa- 
tion, and discipline, until we have on our hands another insur- 
wection on the part of the minority against the plain and honest 
declaration of fis latform on the subject of silver as money. 
The issue is 9 made and 1 rawn. It is monometal- 
lism, which has no part or lot in the Democratic platform, on 
one hand, or the plain declaration for a constitutional Democratic 
„nage of both gold and silyer,” on the other. 

Upon one side or the other each gentleman on this floor must 
ally himself, He can not escape by legislative subterfuges or 
homeopathic doses to his conscience. In the light of history 
und of his own pledges and explanations during the last cam- 

he will be judged. To the minority now in insurrection 
Beans the Democratic platform, I say well the lesson of the 
ry I have alluded to. i , 

The defiant minority surely and rapidly disappeared from 
public life and from the councils of their party, and to-day their 
woices are no longer heard in the land, and all, all save one, 
have disappeared even from the memories of their contempo- 
raries. Randall alone lives in Democratic minds and hearts, 
because of the grandeur of his character, and of his great legis- 
dative achievements when in accord with the majority of his 


Tt will not be many months or years before this part of our 
history will be again exemplified by ä and the places 
that now know the insurrectionists will know them no more 
forever. 

If there is any one thing that I admire in the members of the 
Republican party it is their absolute faith and loyalty to their 
own flag. I never saw a better exemplification of it than we had 


1a few moments ago by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


DALZELL] when he won his first round of applause from his Re- 
publican brethren by asserting in the most eloquent terms that 
whenever the nation was in peril the Republican party could 
always be depended on for such legislation as would insure safety 
and prosperity to the people. 

And the Republican party stands here to-day in almost solid 
ranks, swollen by a minority from this side of the House, to tear 
down the law that the Republicans put upon the statute books a 
little more than two years ago, a law which was passed by a 
unanimous Republican vote in this House and in the Senate, and 
signed by a Republican President! Always to be depended on 
for ions egislation that will bring the nation to safety and pros- 
perity 

And there is nota gentleman on this floor who has spoken, 
not one who has uttered asinglesentiment in 1 to the pend- 
ing legislation, who has not exhausted all his eloquence and his 

wer in denunciation of this Sherman act, a child of Repub- 

icanism, fashioned after its own methods and denounced by the 

great Democratic party of the United States as a makeshift and 

a fraud; and yet the Republican party can always be depended 

15 to . for the safety and the prosperity of the country! 
ughter. 

Mr. . I shall discuss this que E ion from the standpoint 
of my own earnest and honest convictions, the result of twenty 
gers of careful study, twenty years of experience; and not only 

rom my standpoint of individual conscience and duty, but in- 
volved in it is the duty I owe to that political organization with 
which my entire life and manhood have been identified. 

There is a test by which all of us.can determine as to that 
question. If Iam not on the Democratic platform to-day I want 
to get on it, for I have never been off of it in my life. Its last 
decisive utterance wasin the Democratic platform of 1892, which 
I will read: 

We denounce the ublican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters,.as well as its author, anxious for 
its — repeal, We hold to the use of both ee and silver.asthestandard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without 
discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit ef coin: of both metals must ‘be of equal intrinsic and exchange- 
able value, or beadjusted through internationalagreement, or by such safe- 

of legisiation as shall insure tenance of the parity of the 
two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, 
and in payment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency shall be 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this rae 
as especially necessary tor the protection of the farmers and laboring c » 
the — most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fiuctuating 

There is a difference of interpretation as to what that plat- 
form means. I do not believe thatit is susceptible of more than 
one earnest and honest construction. I never have believed 
that it was Janus-faced, or that it was made with the intent to 
deceive the people of the United States. But we can easily de- 
termine what construction the majority of the representatives 
of the people, elected by Democratic constituencies, place upon 
that platform. 8 

Let us have a caucus of the members of this House and of the 
Senate who are Democrats, and let a majority of that caucus de- 
termine as to the interpretation to be placed upon that platform, - 
und as to what our action shall be, and let every Democrat in the 
House pledge his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor to abide 
by that caucus action, and move such legislation as will carry it 
out. [Applause.] For one, I am willing to take that pledge here 
and now. 

Mr. REED. Of course you are. 

Mr. HATCH. Ihave no pride of opinion that Iwill not yield to 
a majority of my peers. If we were taught in that platform that 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was all 
that was involved in our duty to our party, say so and I will join 

ou. 

7 No living man in this House or out of it has a more supreme 
contempt for the Sherman act, from the first word in it to its 
close, than T have. I denounced it on the floor of this House 
before it passed. I voted against it. Thave never upheld one 
single one of its provisions from the time it was introduced in 
this House until this hour, 

But here is a united Democratic party, not one single one 
among us who wants to retain the Sherman law upon the statute 
book, and the only difference between us at all is as to whether 
that other language of the Democratic platform shall be carried 
out at the same time—to give such legislation as will place geld 
and silver upon a perfect.equality as to the coinage of bullion, and 
not only that, but to place the two metals upon a perfect of isre] 
as to the friendliness of the Treasury Department of the United 
States. 

THE PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD AND ESPECIALLY OF 
THIS COUNTRY. 

It is distressing and deplorable beyond expression. It is wide- 

spread and universal; it reaches every section, and embraces in 
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its folds all classes and conditions of men. It has shattered for- 
tunes that were estimated by millions; it has invaded the homes 
of millionaires and money kings, the offices of bank pomoni 
and railway magnates, the counting-houses of great porting 
firms and domestic trades-people, the retail dealer, and small 
distributer of the necessaries of life. It has stopped manufac- 
tories and paralyzed great enterprises. ; 

In the East it has thrown out of RE PASS thousands of op- 
eratives, mechanics, artisans, and skilled workmen in every con- 
ceivable industry, and turned from the mines of Pennsylvania 
an army of men whose sole occupation is suspended, and who 
must wait, and wait, perhaps for work, possibly for bread. In 
the Middle and Western States it has entered the peaceful and 
contented homes of over half our people and turned the content- 
ment of the modest returns for labor which agriculture has pro- 
duced in the pastten years to one of absolute despair and almost 
ruin. In the far West it has done itscompletest work; it has ful- 
filled its direst mission. j 

States bankrupted, whole communitiesidle, multitudes facing 
the coming winter with apprehension and dread, and men,women, 
and children already on short or insufficient daily rations of food. 
Is it any wonder that the entire country is profoundly impressed 
with the calamitous conditions and imploringly, prayerfully, and 
excitingly Agape for relief? And to meet such a condition of 
things, with famine both of money and food, the paralyzation of 
industries and destruction of credit and confidence, amid the 
tempest of all this comes the single admonition from the throne 
of political power— 

“ Repeal the Sherman act!” 

Repeal the miserable makeshift, wipe out the legislative fraud 
which nobody defends, destroy the only source of an increase of 
our currency now being executed by the perai Administration; 
administer one more blow to silver coinage, increase the pur- 
chasing power of gold, make money scarcer and harder toget, 

ull the millionaire and the bondholder out of the dilemma 
rought upon them by their own folly, and in thunder tones say 
to the multitudes of idle and hungry bread winners throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, Let the people be damned.” 

I can not better express my own views on the magnitude and 
importance of the perten controversy than by quoting from a 
recent editorial published in the Toledo Journal: 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


The great fight for honest money, now being at Washington in favor 
ot 8 money and rights of the people, is justly attracting attention of 
the civilized world. 

Attempting to introduce a new standard of value; to strike down at once 
the larger half of the coin of ultimate payment, to double every debt and im- 
measurably burden the debtor class in the interests of those In power; the 
battle is the most important waged for centuries. Blinded and deceived by 
thespecious pleas of those who ae to reap large gains by the crime; urged 
on by men who wish to retain their grasp on the sole coin of general use 
and recognition, many are jo: in worshiping the golden calf, forgetful 
that to make any single commodity the sole arbiter of fortune places it 


within the power of a few to combine in ho that article, and, by with- 
8 it from circulation, to retain their grasp on the throat of enterprise 
and effort. 


None wish money to keep. Its sole use is to measure values in exchange. 
Those enjoying fixed incomes are not molested, except their position van- 
dishes. But all others suffer incalculable loss from the debasement of the cur- 
rency. Silver and gold provide a basis for currency which will satisfy the 
most insistent. Gold alone offers opportunity for scheming and corners. 
Cut off from its long-time continuous use as a basis for currency,silver has of 
necessity fallen in vaine, as would gold were it dethroned from its position. 
Gold alone serves well the weeny ce leaves the poor manat the mercy of 
schemers at any time. It would impossible to corner silver; gold is at 
the mercy of the gambler because of its inferior volume. $ 

This latter fact alone py te the demands of the people that bimetallism 
be maintained. Shorn of its power, silver, in its downfall, has pulled down 
many a strong institution; restored to its honorabie position by the United 
States, the nations of the world must follow our footsteps; else every sil- 
ver-using nation of the globe will turn to us for trade, and without this 
England would soon follow our line of action. Thestruggleis a mighty one, 
— tn it the entire world is deeply interested. What the outcome shall be 
Nations move by inexorable laws, whose 
force and direction we little understand. If reason and ju ent prevail, 
we shall presently bé out of our troubles; if the anarchy of gold wins we 
ree ae for darker times and greater woe and sorrow than we can now 

e. 


What has produced, brought about, or contributed to this con- 
dition? 

This question has been asked and answered one thousand times 
or more during this discussion, and always satisfactorily to the 
gentlemen who furnished the answer. I have studied this prob- 
jem in many of its phases for the past twenty years. Writers, 
statesmen, legislators, and financiers have written and spoken 
volumes upon this subject during that time. Their convictions, 
arguments, and conclusions are multifarious and divergent to the 
extremest degree. 

Butthey can bs divided into two great classes—those who be- 
lieve in making money scarce and hard to get, and keeping it below 
such a volume that the favored few, the select, the anointed of 
the Lord Mammon alone can andcontrolit; and the more 
intelligent, patriotic, and numerous class, who believe that 
money should be kept at such a volume that all the people,from 


lies in the womb of the future. 


the humblest citizen to the wealthiest nabob in the land, could 
receive its benefits in proportion to his ability to work for it with 
brain and muscle. 

I belong to the latter class. I believe in both gold and silver 
money without discrimination against either metal, and the 
parity between them to be maintained by the adoption of such 
ratio as Co may agree upon from time to time under the 
mandate of the Constitution; and as no country on earth within 
a hundred years has had enough of such coin to meet the re- 
guiremonte of its domestic trade and foreign commerce, I be- 

eve in supplementing this inadequate supply by the issue of 
paper money by the Goyernment, based on such coinage, in vol- 
ume sufficient to meet all the requirements and demands of our 
vast internal and domestic trade and ever-increasing and vital 
foreign commerce, the volume and extent of this currency to be 
mexsured by the ability to keep it at an absolute par with our 
gold and silver coin throughout the Union. : 

As long as it can be thus maintained it can never reach the 
maximum. But what a spectacle confronts us to-day! With all 
our laws and efforts to maintain a circulating medium based on 
the integrity and unparalleled resources of the Government, the 
New York City and other bankers of the country are daily is- 
suing an absolutely illegal fiat currency known as clear 
house certificates,” based alone on such securities as they now 

ess and which they have found absolutely inadequate and 
insufficient to maintain their own credit abroad or the confidence 
of their associates and co-conspirators, 

Let me read from a circular letter of a New York banking 
house, under date of August 18, what they have to say about this 
wonderful exploit in banking: 

The New York city bankers have $37,380,000 certificates outstanding. Bos- 


ton has #11,100,000. Other bankersin the South and West perhaps haveenough 
more out to make fifty millions of bank certificates. Adding these various 


„amounts together, we find a possible increase of about one hundred millions 


since July 1 to replace the unknownamount of currency and gold drawnout 
of the banks and hoarded in vaults and other places since May last, “where 
it resembled the one talent more than the ten talents.” 

Currency commands 3 per cent premium, and has sold as high as 5 per 
cent. Exch: on this city from many Western cities has recently ranged 
from five to fifty dollars per 61,000. Many Western people claim the degree 
of credit desired by Eastern bankers is shown by vheir willingness to pay 
depositors, Eastern banks appear to have no mt Be op for Western meth- 
ods in notissuing bank certificates. Many individuals have sold their checks 
on the street for funds to meet maturing obligations or make needed pur- 
chases, Credit seems to have been strained from here to the Pacific coast, 
and attacked on all sides and benefiting but few. 


Fifty dollars on a thousand dollars in exchange on New York! 
Why, sir, usually in the West New York exchange is at a small 
premium or at par. I received a few days ago a letter from the 
cashier of a bank in which I do my business at Hannibal, Mo. 
He informed me that he could not take New York exchange for 
anything less than $i on the hundred dollars or $10 on the thou- 
sand do 

I thought that enormous; but here it appears by this New 
York circular that there are other cities in the country that 
have not as much confidence in the New York banking system 
as the bankers in my own town. In some of these other cities 
they will not take exchange on New Yorkat less than $50 on $1,000. 

What have the banks of New York been doing to keep up con- 
fidence? Nobody ever lost confidence in the banks of New York 
until after they entered into that conspiracy in April last to 
cag u panic in this 3 money famine and a panic, 

ut they lost confidence in each other. 

Let me tell my New York friends right now that, in my judg- 
ment, the most herculean task ever attempted in any legislative 
body on the face of God’s green earth since the creation of Adam 
down to the present time will be to restore confidence between 
the New York bankers. They know each other too well. [Laugh- 
ter.] And there is such a splendid minority of them that have 
embellished the pages of New York financial history in the last 
few years by moving across the line into Canada that I suppose 
the next step would be to establish confidence between the - 
ers of New York on this side and those on the other side of the 
Canadian border. 

Mr. Speaker, I offered on yesterday evening to give my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York [Mr. FELLOWS] part of my 
time, and I intended if he accepted it to make but one condition, 
because we all know him to be a splendid lawyer; but I wanted 
some legal ability to blaze the along that way so as to point 
out in a clear manner the use of and the character of what is 
called clearing-house certificates.” 

I ask the gentleman, or any other gentleman from New York 
when he gets the floor, to please tell us what a clearing-house 
certificate is, and how it can be used as money without violating 
the laws of the United States? Do you pay any tax on it? 
What is it? The promise to pay of a class of men who will not 
take even their own promises to each other! And tell me an- 
other thing, 5 2 5 is it every national bank in the city of New 
York to-day, and for the past thirty days, has been doing busi- 
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ing to pay its checks when presented at the counter? 
at? 
The financial 2 lesson of the world gee is France, with 


ness in open and notorious violation of the law, 3 
N 


the largest circulating medium both of gold and silver and 
paper money in the world, larger in proportion to her popula- 
tion; larger in proportion to her territorial limit; 5 in pro- 
portion to the amount of business they do than any other nation 
of the earth; who stood within the last few years at the close of 
the Franco-German war a shock that would have bankrupted 
any other nation except the French nation, when it paid that 
indemnity fund; it never stopped their prosperity a month. 
They paid it in gold and used the silver that was left, supple- 
mented by paper money, and in a few short years gold came 
back to the vaults of the banks of France and they have it there 
to-day. Every nation that has been in trouble 5 from 
thut day to this has had to draw upon France if it wanted gold. 
J have no patience with the argument that has been gone 
over here and thrashed and thrashed from one day to another 
and during ery hour of our session about a ‘‘ dishonest dollar.” 
The gent!eman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has declared 
to-day that the silver dollar is 5 60 cents, and he says 
there is no test for money except that of fire. Fire! Well, my 
friends, the 1 party in its financial system has come 
pretty near firing this whole country. What becomes of the 
silver or gold certificates and the greenbacks when you talk 
about fire? 

It will not stand the furnace. It can be burned until you can 
not take the ashes to the Treasury and have it redeemed, and it 
is good so long as you can keep it out of the furnace; andsolong 
as you cin keep it out of the furnace a hundred dollars of it is as 
good as, any hundred dollars in gold ever stumped on the face of 
the e:rth. The silver dollar dishonest! Is it true? If so, who 
made it dishonest? The Republican party dishonored it first. 
They dishonored it in 1873, when they demonetized it. 

But the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], whom 
I do not see in his seat, says “they dia not demonetize it.” No, 
they simply annihilatedit. He says to demonetize silver would 
be simply to take away from it its legal-tender quality.” He 
says they did not do that. They simply crushed it. annihilated 
it, dropped it out of coinage. Why, he says, that is not demon- 
etization; that is not demonetizing it. That would be merely 
maimingit. They have done worse than that, they have killed it. 

From my standpoint I now answer the question, What has pro- 
duced or largely contributed to the present condition through- 
out the world? Inmy judgment, more than any one or all causes 
combined, it was the tyrannical, unholy, and damnable conspir- 
acy that demonetized silver in 1873. But certain gentlemen say 
there was no conspiracy in 1873, and that this declaration is 
“rot.” My reply is equally emphatic and unchaste in expres- 
sion. The gentleman who has read the history of nations for 
the past twenty-five years and is capable of understanding what 
he reads, and so characterizes the charge of the wide-spread con- 
spiracy to demonetize silver, is either a knave or an ignoramus. 

Against his prejudiced and random, inconsidered statement 
I plice the declaration of the painstaking student, the close and 
logical historian, the judicial and courteous controversialist, the 
intrepid and candid representative, John Griffin Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky. Here is what he said on the floor of this House on the 
2ist day of February, 1878, when he represented an independent, 
fearless, and honorable Democratic constituency: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too „and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be so. Mankind will be fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Accord- 
ing to my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one- the me c money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 

yperty of the world, eb’, nonien ships, railroads, and other appliances 
‘or on commerce, while it would felt more sensibly at the mo- 
ment, wo’ not uce anything like the prolonged distress and disor- 


tion of society that must inevitably result from the permanent anni- 
tion of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


The flippant denials made here now can not overturn the solemn 
declarations of such a representative. 

It has since been proven by facts and declarations and argu- 
ments that embrace volumes of testimony tosustain Mr. Carlisle's 
then position. But, has the conspiracy been broken? Or have 
the conspirators against the use of silver as money ceased from 
their labors? I answer, no. The conspiracy still exists, and the 
conspirators have increased in numbers and influence. 

And if you desire to know the present, direct, and most poten- 
tial cause of the present panic and money famine, it can be 
traced directly to the action and declared p of the bank- 
ers of New York City and other large money centers of the Gov- 


ernment. And shrewd, astute, and able as they 5 
to be, their babbling and bullying declarations f the most 
damaging testimony against them. : 

I will read some extracts from a great New York paper, one 
which is at the very head of New York journalism—my friend 
from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] will not controvert that state- 
ment—a paper that claims to have the courage of its own convic- 
tions, a paper independent in all things, consistent in but few 
ce fet ed though claiming to be ju the main Democratic. Tread 

rom the New York Sun of Friday, April 28. After reciting 
some of the incidents of the enjoyable conference between Sec- 
retary Carlisle and the bankers, it says: 

As the Secretary outlined the policy of the Government, it was that noth- 
ing would be done that in any way would retard or check the determination 
of the Cleveland Administration concerning the repeal of the Sherman law. 
The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country, and said that 
they were in bad shape, and needed revision. He said the revision should 
start with the Sherman law. There is a determination, also, to show to the 
miners of silver the evileffects of the Sherman law on their fortunes. 

President Cleveland's advisers have told him that the only way to induce 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Co: men to consent tothe 
repeal of the Sherman law, is todemonstrate to their constituents that they 
are losing money every day that this law isin operation.. The missionary 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the banks inthe solid 
communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the South, 
Southwest and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. 

The Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same line of policy. 
Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bank presidents, made his stand very 
clear. It is to be heroic treatment all the way through on the Sherman law, 
and possibly by the next session of Congress the silver mine owners an 
cee ee — silver in the Senate and House will be ready to consent toa 

e bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially informed 
him that they would be toate atall Sime to cod 1 with aon m the suc- 
cessful tration of the financial policy of the Government. Every- 
body shook hands, and there was harmony round, 

[Laughter.] 

The New York Sun of Saturday, April 29, in its financial col- 
umn, says: 

The conference yesterday between Secret Carlisle and a number of 
the bankers of this city was of great value in that it resulted in a definite 
understanding of the financial policy of the Administration, as indicated in 
this column last 2 That policy is to interpose no obstacle to the 
natural operations and cal results of the Sherman law. Ina word, the 
Cerra Sean proposes to allow the people to reap the rewards of their 
own folly. 

Was my friend from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] in the city of 
‘Washington on the Ist day of May last? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iwas. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the gentleman for giving me that in- 
formation, because it furnishes a key to the whole situation. 
8 ney. York Sun, in its Washington letter, published May 

1893, says—— 

, p 
1 CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 

on? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman's statement is correct, but 
his assumption is erroneous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HATCH. That remark is simply evoked by the gentle- 
man’s modesty. [Laughter.] I will read this statement: ` 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear 
that, while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will be expected to 
work, not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing their utmost 
to inch business everywhere in the expectation of causing a money crisis 
that will affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. There is an explic- 
itness in these declarations and a boldness in making them that would be 
astounding were not the country too familiar with . Cleveland and his 
methods to be astonished by anything from him. 

The circulation and importance.of this paper warrant the as- 
sertion that Mr. Carlisle read these statements. I have watched 
in vain for any denial or even modification of them, On the 
contrary, proofsas strong as Holy Writ are accumulating to jus- 
tify and prove their correctness. 

Now, my friends, there is the beginning of this money crisis. 
It was determined by the New York banks, in aid of the policy 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to secure repeal of the Sher- 
man act, tocreate a money panic, to make the shoe pinch down 
South, and out West, and over the land; but when they had 
set the ballin motion they found its velocity such that they could 
not stop it for a moment, and they have not been able to do so 
up to this time. 

Therefore we are to-day plunged into a money panic the most 
deplorable that has been seen in the past century. Fortunes 
that were counted by millions have been partial 7 or wholl 
wiped out, business is prostrated . actories an 
great enterprises all over this land have been stopped, small 
tradespeople have been ruined, the pricesof everything that the 

ople have for sale have been almost destroyed because there 
is no circulating medium in the country with which to buy them. 
And these gentlemen’ under these conditions, to“ restore con- 
fidence,” have brought in the little bill proposed by the gentle- 
man from West e n simply to re the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act! ! 

Amidst the ruin of the industries of our people, brought about 
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by this panic, we in this Hall can not get higher than that. We 


can not re:ch above the plane of simply repealing the purchas- 
ing clause of a makeshift and a fraud that stands on our statute 
book. Nota single word is said, in connection with this propo- 
sition about any measure for the relief of the general distress; 
nothing bout any measure to enable the people to move the 
crops which are now languishing in the fields and the barns of 
the producers because there is no circulating medium. Restore 
confidence! 

Why, my friends, I cut from that t daily, the Post of Wash- 
ington City, of Sunday morning last, a ‘bill to restore confi- 
dence,” drafted by a distinguished satirist of this city, and I 
pledge myself to-day that if this were offered as a substitute in 
this House for the Wilson bill I would vote for it in preference; 
for it would be just as feasible a way for restoring confidence as 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Here 
is tha pin as published in the Post: 


A bill to restore confidence and relieve the country of its financial panic. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled: 

SECTION 1. That confidence in the financial condition of all business af- 
fairs en en the domain of the Republic is hereby declared to be fully 
restored— 


[Laughter.] 


And all persons are commanded to forthwith conduct their financial and 
commercial transactions in conformity with this enactment. 

SEC. 2. That any person whose business is in any way injured or embar- 
rassed by reason of the neglect or failure on the part of individuals, asso- 


clations, or corporations to maintain implicit confidence in the responsi- 


bility and business integrity of such person, such offending party or parties 
Shall be liable for all damages result therefrom by Judgment rendered in 
any of the courts of the United States. 


[Laughter.] 
Sno. 3. This act is to go into effect immediately. 


If you only want confidence restored, why not an enact- 
ment of that kind? Do you expect to restore confidence simply 
by lessening the whole volume of the OYOD AT, when there is 
not enough in the city of New York or in any city of the United 
States to keep up credit among themselves for a day or a week? 

My friends, I would not care about the details of this mone 
question just at this time if I did not believe that it is impossi- 
ble to establish a money system in this country based upon gold 
alone without destroying the industries of every agricultural 
class in the United States from the lakes to the Gulf, including 
the producers of all of our great staples. 

I have here a chart, which I have received the permission of 
its author to use—one of the best and plainest I have ever seen; 
and, strange to say, the distinguished gentleman whois the author 
of thischart isa New Yorker. That fact ought to give it weight 
with the other side. I refer to Jones’s Chart and Tables, No. 5, 
published by George O. Jones, of the State of New York. This 
chart embraces a table, which I have compared carefully with 
the one which was laid before my committee during the last 
Congress by a distinguished gentleman from Louisiana—a table 
8 from the royal commission of Great Britain, held three 
or four years ago, showing the prices of silver in the world and the 

rices of all the great agricultural products imported into Eng- 
and from America, such as cotton, wheat, ete. 

For chart see next page.] 

ut I want to read a few of the figures from Mr. Jones's chart. 
Beginning in 1872, before silver was demonetized, the average ex- 
port price of wheat was $1.40 per bushel; the average price of 
silver was $1.32 per ounce; the average export price for cotton 
was 18 cents per pound. 

Then during.President Grant’s second term (for as the head- 
lines show these exhibits are made by Presidential terms), from 
1873 to 1876, the average export price of wheat was $1.24 per 
bushel, while the 18 95 of silyer was 81.21 per ounce; cotton, 
13% cents per pound. Under the Administration of Mr. Hayes 
from 1877 to 1880, the average price of wheat was $1.19 per 
bushel; the average price of silver was 51. 125 per ounce; cotton, 
11 cents a pound. 

I will not run through the whole of these figures, for I do not 
want to weary the House; but under Harrison’s Administration, 
from 1889 to 1892, the average price of wheat was 90 cents a 
bushel; silver, 98 cents per ounce; cotton, 9% cents per pound. On 
the 20th of March last the price of silver was 84 cents an ounce; 
wheat at Chicago on the 20th of March sold for 74% cents per 
bushel, on August Ist at 551 cents per bushel; on August 20th 
cotton sold for 7# cents a pound. 

From 1872 down to the present hour the average prices of cot- 
ton, wheat, and all farm products have kept pace with the price 
of silver per ounce; I do not refer to the money value of silver, 
but the price of silver bullion. This has controlled the price of 
every farm product that has been sent from this country to 
Europe. This is as demonstrable as any mathematical propo- 
sition that ever was submitted. 
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Now, my friends, we can discuss this question here for a month 
longer; you can absolutely exhaust it day after day; and you can 
not drive the average farmer from the knowledge that he has 
acquired in the last twenty years, that it is silver, not gold, that 
fixes the value of his commodities. And not only that, but in 
every emergency that has arisen in the United States, in every 
panic, you have got to depress the price of his products to in- 
duce Europe to take them in sufficient quantities to ease the 
money market in New York, 

My friend from Kentucky here on the right suggests that I 
ought to tell the price of wheat now, not at New York, but the 

rice in the West. When I left my home, on the 2d of August, 

saw farmers, men whom I know, some of them personal friends 
my own neighbors, driving up into the city of Hannibal and 
selling their wheat to our mills at from 30 to 45 cents a bushel, 45 
being the highest price paid. We not only had a very short 
crop, but its quality had been dam«ged by rust just before har- 
vest, and the mills were grading it down to absolute rejection 
up to No. 3. But none sold higher than 45 cents. Just think 
of it now, 35 cents a bushel for wheat to keep up public confi- 
dence and restore credit! ‘ 

My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] 
read the names of some of the exporters of gold the other day, 
the men who have aided largely in producing this panic, thase 
bankers who held this distinguished conference with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in New Vork, and amongst the whole list I 
can pronounce but one of the names, and do not know that I can 
get that correctly—Ickelheimer, I believe—and the average 

armer in the United States has not money enough, after paying 

his taxes, to keep his children long enough at school to learn 
how to pronounce perfectly the names of of them. Not an 
American name amongst the whole list. 

But how easily this spelling of names and the pronunciation 
of the names of men is made when we look to the men who 
have brought the gold back from Europe when we needed it. 
They are the names of the American farmers, citizens of the 
United States. It was our wheat and our cotton, our tobacco 
and meat products that brought back gold in sufficient quanti- 
ties to retain the balance of trade in our favor once more. - 

In my paemant the greatest conspiracy that ever existed 
against silver has culminated in this present crisis. The Treas- 
ury Department has done more to dishonor and degrade it than 
all other causes combined. It has used the power of a great and 
beloved Government to discredit the money of its own people. 

With all these adverse conditions the wonder is not that silver 
is depreciated in value, but that it has any value whatever. The 
fact that it passes current to-day throughout the land, that the 
people still accept, and that its slanderers and oppressors are 
paying a premium for it, is the greatest tribute ever paid to any 
circulating medium on earth. 

Let me read the last justification of these serious and terrible 
8 that a conspiracy has existed from the statement of Mr. 
Carlisle himself, in his reply to a resolution of the Senate which 
is found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 19, page 246: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. C., August 17, 1893. 
To the President of the Senate: gi istik 


I have the honor to acknowledge the 758770 of the following resolution, 
ado; by the Senate on the 16th instant, viz: 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman act, have 
been during the present month redeemed by the Government at the request 
of the holders thereof in silver dollars, and whether the holders of such 
notes were advised at the time of such redemption that they could have gold 
instead of silver, if they so desired. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to inform the Senate 
whether gold coin has been presented recently to the Treasury Department 
or any subtreasury and silver dollars asked in oxonange therefor, and, if so, 
if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department would or 
ou Priam silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to do so by holders 
of gold.“ 


In response thereto, I have the honor to say that during the present month 
Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, amounting to $714,636, 
have been redeemed by the Government in silver dollars. e I do not 

retend to have knowledge of the degree of information possessed by the 


olders of the notes so redeemed, Iam of the opinion that they were fully 
advised ab the time of suchredemption that they could have gold instead of 
silver, if they so desired. I this opinion * — the general publicity 
which has been given to the terms of the act, no less than upon the instruc- 
tions of this Department to the Treasurer and assistant treasurers of the 
United States, which have been to the effect that such notes were redeema- 
ble in silver dollars at the option of the holders. Iam also supported inmy 
belief by the fact that in the circular of this Department, issued to the 

ublic for their guidance in their dealings with the Treasury, and contain- 

ng the regulations which govern the issue, redemption, and exchange of 
the paper currency and the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United 
States, there is a paragraph which reads as follows; 

“4. Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes, in sums not 
less than $50, by the assistant treasurers in New York and San Francisco, 
and in redemption of Treasury notes of 1890, in like sums, by the Treasurer 
and all the assistant treasurers." 

In further response to the resolution. I have to say that 8 coin 
has been presented to an office of this Department, and silver do! asked 
in exchange therefor, and that the exchange was not made for the reason 
that all the silver dollars in the Treasury at that time were required under 
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of the laws rela’ 
outstanding silver cates 
14,1890. At t the Department not and could not ex- 
ver dollars for gold coin if requested to do so by holders of gold, 

; but if the condition of the funas of the Treasury were 
such as to afforda margin of the silverdollars in excess of 
and Treasury notes outstanding, such exchanges would be made, 


Respectf ull: 0 
5 J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


Just think of it, the Government of the United States so poor 
that it has not got silver dollars enough to exchange for gold 
coin at any subtreasury in the United States, and yet this dol- 
lar is ‘‘debased and degraded,” and called a 54-Oent dollar.” 
Itis the most ridiculous position that any people ever occupied in 
the history of any country. Here are these New York bankers 
doing everything to beat it down and debase it for the last 
twenty years, and yet they have been paying a premium of from 
3 to 7 per cent for these despised and debased silver dollars to 
keep them from going to protest week after week. 

Coin the bullion in the Treasury. If the Wilson bill was 
changed now to a plain mandate on the Secretary of the Treasury 
to coin that bullion and treat silver with the same friendliness 
that you do gold, there would not be any question about the 
parity of the two metals. 

But, no, my friends, not a single action will be taken by the 

resent Secretary of the Treasury in the interest of silver. The 
tend tokeep the ban of the Treasury Department on it until, 
driven almost to death, the people of the United States will rise 
in their wrath in such numbers as never before under political 
banners, until they clean out this House and the Senate of every 
man who is opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
3 
he Secretary of the Treasury, as we have seen, comes before 
Congress declaring that he has not got silver dollars to exchange 
even for gold, and when he was offered gold dollars for silver he 
could not permit his subordinates to make the exchange, because, 
he says, we havenotgot the authority to exchange silver dollars 
for gold coin. Then, let us give him the authority and issue 
more silver dollars at once. 

But I will tell you what will put a stop to this thing quicker 
than anything else, Coin your silver bullion in the Treasury at 
this time, and let the Secretary of the Treasury, the moment he 
issues that order to the Mint, receive the seigniorage of $50,- 
000,000 that would accrue to the Government of the United States 

virtue of the coinage of the bullion. There would be $50,- 

„000 at ones. It was pointed out in a letter of the ex-Secre- 
tary, Mr. Tracey,from New York, which was published wide- 
spread throughout the country a week or ten days ago, a bold, 
manly, incisive statement of a man just out of the late Cabinet, 
who knows what he is talking of: 


The Administration has ample power to relieve the currency famine in 
authority with which it is clothed by statute. 


the to the currency to be held in the 
3 and 
act of 


forty-eight hours by ex 
The act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman act, directs the hase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly, and in the third s provides 


that the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of 
silver bullion purchased er the visions of this act into standard sil- 
ver dollars, until the. ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall coin 
of ree silver bop ga berg f eee 5 . as — as 
may be necessary to provide for the redemption of t notes here- 
in provided for, and any of rage arising from said coinage shall 

be accounted for and into the A 
The amount of bullion purchased, but not coined, under the above provi- 
or to July, 1891, was about 30,000,000 ounces. At that date President 
A of silver dollars. The ac- 


The Secretary of the Treasury is therefore at liberty to direct that all orany 
portion of these 140,000,000 ounces be coined into silver dollars, 


The profits of orage for the coinage of this bullion would make up- 
Ward of 850,000,000 if the whole amount was coined. The moment the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury decides to coin this bullion, and puts it at the Mint for 


that Fed ings he can treat the n of seigniorage t m as se- 
cured. e profit is so much additional cash in the To coin the 
whole amount would, therefore, set free, not only for circulation, but for 
disbursements, 850. 000. 000 of the silver coin now held in the for the 
redemption of sliver certificates issued a: t it from time to time, and 
would set it free immediately, for the coin so held would be replaced by the 
bullion in process of coinage at the mint. 

The coin thus made available could be immediately deposited at national 
depositories, and being there d ted would at once enter thecircula- 
tion of the country. e presen — offin the receipts ot the Government 
indicate that unless the step is taken of increasing its resources by the profits 
to be derived frem the coinage of the bullion now in the Treasury, it will be 
under the necessity of selling bonds if it would escape a deficiency of at least 
$50,000,000 at the close of the current fiscal year. 

Iam not attempting to indicate what the present Administration should 
do, or to express an opinion as to what it may be wise for it to do; I limit 
myself to suggesting what it may do if it chooses to exercise the powers 
vested by the statutes in the Secretary of the Treasury. 


If the Secretary of the Treasury really desires to break the 
conspiracy against silver and relieve, to a great extent, the pres- 
ent money famine, let him comply strictly and honestly with the 
law of 1890 and execute all its 1 in a spirit of fairness 
and patriotism. Icontend that the parity between the two metals 


has never been broken, in fact, the disparity is only in name, not 


notes issued under the 


in fact. Silver dollars ps current throughout the 8 
0 ey 


readily and in a thousan larger numbers than gag. 

have the same purchasing power and the same legal-tender 
quality, It is as sound and honest a dollar as was ever issued by 
any country on earth, and our people demand that it shall be 
main tain: 

As to the ratio that shall be adopted by this Congress, I shall 
vote for 16 to 1. If that fails I shall vote steadily for each suc- 
ceeding amendment of the substitute offered by my colleague 
[Mr. BLAND]. I believe that the ratio of 16 to 1 is the fairest 
and surest of any other proposed, and can be maintained by this 
Government as perfectly as any departure from it, It is not an 
“experiment.” It has been tried and never found wanting. Our 

ple have grown accustomed to it, and demand it. uote 

rom a letter of recent date sent to me from Denver, and which 

I think most admirably and fairly states the position as to ratio, 
and the dangers and hardships of changing it: 

If wechange the present | ratio of silver to gold, which is 16 to 1, and 
make that ratio more favorable to the purchasing power of British gold, 
how much more cotton and wheat would our cotton-growers and farmers 
have to give for 1 ounce of gold? Granted that we had free coin: 
to-day at 16 to 1, i ounce of gold would buy 16 ounces of silver, or 67 worth 
of wheat or cotton. 

At 17 to 1, 1 ounce of gold would buy 17 ounces of silver; and as England 
buys her wheat and cotton in silver-using countries, notably India, with 
silver, she is thus enabled to buy one-sixteenth more wheat and cotton with 
lounce of gold: or. iu other words, that $20.67 in gold buys one-sixteenth more 
of wheat and cotton. 

At the ratio of 18 to 1. England buys two-sixteenths more wheat and cotton 

1 once of gold bullion or coin. 

At 20 to 1 England buys four-sixteenths, or 25 per cent, more wheat and 
cotton in India and other silver-using countries with 1 ounce of gold bullion or 
coin. So that we must uce 25 per cent more wheat and cotton to get 
the same amount of gold. Although that standard ounce of gold is worth 
$20.67, the instant we change or lessen the purchasing power of silver that 
ounce of gold will buy one-sixteenth more of wheat and cotton for every 
one part you increase the ratio against silver in silver-using countries. At 
20 to 1 England can take 1 ounce of gold and buy 20 ounces of silver. This 
ounce of gold, in the 9 Te of 20 ounces of silver, taken to a silver-using 
country, such as India, buy 4 more ounces of silver’s worth of wheat or 


Thus, you see, gold is appreciated in purch power 25 per cent, and 
so We must raise 25 per cent more wheat and cotton to compete for that 
ounce of gold. Tell this to the wheat and cotton growers. at will 
say about ratio? The difference in the ratio of 16 to 1 and 20 to 1 enables 
England to produce her manufactured goods 25 per cent chea at 20 to 1. 
because her raw material costs her 25 per cent less in India and other silver- 

countries, and she can feed her factory hands 25 per cent cheaper. 
Yet we legislate for England's benefit against the interests of our own pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. 


Mr. Speaker, as my time is meh up, I have one lesson to 
commend to this House. I would like the undivided attention 
of every Democrat. I may not know exactly what is the matter 
with the financial system of the country, because I admit I am 
not the best expert on finance in the world, by any means, and 
while I have studied this question for years very carefully, I do 
not pretend to know all about it. But [think I know the House 
of Representatives well enough to tell the men on this side of 
the House what we lack. 

I can count upon the fingers of my two hands in this House of 
356 members the names of those gentlemen who have served with 
me continuously through seven consecutive terms. By reason 
of my age and long experience in this House I think I have the 
right to say a kindly word to my Democratic brethren. I never 
have fo en you in my life in any ponueal struggle or in any 
legislation in which this sideof the House was involved, and I 
am going to give you a lesson that comesin my judgment from 
a member of one of the grandest bodies of men on the American 


of silver 


cotton. 


continent. 


Of all the organized bodies of men on the earth to-day I be- 
lieve that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers stands as 
high for magnificent ‘character and courage ‘as any men who 
ever lived—the coolest and the bravest of us all. It is composed 
of men on whose magnificent nerve and splendid courage and on 
whose devotion to duty rest the lives and the 83 of our 
people every hour of the day and of the night. There is no body 
of men to-day for whom I have a more profound admiration than 
I have for that body of men. Here is what one of them said, Mr. 
Speaker, in a great emergency: 

At a recent convention of religious workers among railway men the chair- 
man stated that the proceedings would terminate with prayer by two rail- 
way workers, a uctor and an engineer. The conductor led off in an 
earnest appeal for the Divine blessing, and was followed by the engineer, a 
man of strong convictions and great de tion, and pos of moral 
courage to an unusual degree. He is as earnest and active in serving the 
Lord as formerly he was in the service of Satan, and prayed with great fer- 
yency, after this manner: 

“We are here, O Lord, to ask thy blessing on this work. The obstacles 
have been removed. The locomotive is on the track, the water is in the 
boiler, steam is up, but, O Lord, 1155 us more sand; itis sand we want, sand 
in going 7 5 to keep us from slipping; sand in coming down hill to make 
us hold. hat we want is more sand, O Lord!“ . 

pele and laughter.] 

t we want is more sand. O Lord, give it to the Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Representatives. [Applause and 
laughter.] Give us sand enough, O Lord, to hold us on to the 
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Democratic platform and to our pledges to the people in 1892. 
Se e 

r. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, first I desire to thank my 
colleagues [Messrs. FircH and COVERT] for their kindness in 
rese. g ten minutes of their time for me. 

Sir, I recognize the fact that the people of this country de- 
mand action and not talk. I bad not intended to trespass upon 
the indulgence of the House until I heard the arraignment of the 
New York Democracy by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
STOCKDALE], night before lust. Silence is no longer golden. 
The New York Democracy need no vindication. Their fealty to 
the party is proverbial. But the Southern Democracy need vin- 
dication before the people when they arraign the New York 
Democracy for their support of Grover Cleveland in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 represent a district in which there are very 
few banks—fewer, perhaps, than in any other Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States. I represent one of the centersof the 
teeming and toiling millions of New York. It has in some of its 
precincts what you find nowhere else on the face of the earth, a 

pulation at a ratio of a million to the square mile. No farmer 

the land, however poor, lives in the squalor and the miser; 
of some of these men. Over six thousand working men an 
women are crowded into one block. Some of them have raised 
the black flag—not the red flag—with the yellow flag in the offin 
at Lak ge It has been inscribed with the words, Wor 
or bread.” 

In standing here and speaking to this House I represent that 
cry for bread, for work. The only work these people can get is 
from the manufacturers and merchants of New York City, and 
they tell them they can not give them work until this pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law is repealed. President 
Cleveland, in consonance with the plain letter of the national 
Democratic platform, has asked for its repeal, and the New York 
Democracy unanimously sustains him in his request. This is 
the sole head and front of their offending. [App sul. 

But, sir, I return tothe arraignment of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from ef amare ot born and reared in the Republican 
State of Pennsylvania, but representing a Mississippi district. 
Sir, the country is suffering in more senses than one. It seems 
to be suffering from a fearful surplus of statesmen and from a 
dearth of politicians. pappina. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi went back to the Chicago convention in his assault upon 
the New York Democracy. I am loth to follow in his footsteps, 
but justice to the New York Democracy, in my opinion, demands 
it. He said that two-thirds of the votes from the South were 
given for the nomination of Grover Cleveland at Chicago. He 
might have made it four-fifths, and still have been within the 
limits of truth. 

These votes were cast in the face of letters from Grover Cleve- 
land defining unqualifiedly his attitude upon the propositions 
before the House. [Applause.] I will not quote them. Youall 
recognize them. They were against free coinage. 

You men of the South have ears tohear, andeyesto see. You 
have at least common- school educations. Youunderstand Grover 
Clevelund's attitude. No man, friend or foe, has ever accused 
him of being untrue to his convictions. He is as firm here asthe 
rock of Gibraltar. He abates not a jot or a tittle of them. Yet, 
sir, in the face of arepeated protest of the New York Democracy, 
over -two-thirds of the Southern delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention forced Mr. Cleveland’s nomination for the Presidency. 
Missouri voted solidly for him; Arkansas voted solidly for him, 
and other Southern States in due proportion. 

A committee sent from the New York delegation tried in vain 
to obtain a hearing from the Arkansas delegation, and on that 
committee, sir, were two delegates who had voted for free silver 
in the Fifty-first Congress to preserve the South from the hor- 
rors of a force bill. [Applause.] Yet they failed to get the poor 
courtesy of a hearing. 

Now, sir, the time for these gentlemen from the South to enter 
their protest was then, not to-day. (Greatapplause.] The time 
for you men from Missouri to say that you would desert the stand- 
ard of the Democracy unless free coinage was accepted was then, 
not to-day. [Renewed applause. ] : 

The New York Democracy, sir, bowed humbly to the will of 
that convention. They loyally accepted its candidate and its 
3 They did more. Isay to you men of the South here to- 

ay, that it was their vote that gave you the plank for tariff for 
revenue only. [Applause.] They have never deserted the South 
in her hours of trial. They stood by her years ago even to the 
brink of rebellion, and they were among the first to extend the 
right hand of fellowship after the war. They stood by youin 
crucial moments in the Fifty-first Congress; but they will not 
stand by any man in a treasonable attitude toward the Demo- 
cratic party. Common honor, let alone chivalry, requires that 
the South shall not desert them after placing them in the 
We are sup- 


situation which they occupy to-day. [Applause, 
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porting your candidate and your President honestly, loyell 
and proudly: We merit ah not denunciation. 8 
applause. 

f will except one Southern State from the list, Mr. Speaker— 
the plucky little Commonwealth of South Carolina. Her dele- 
gates at Chicago, apparently awake to the realities of the situ- 
ation, cast every vote but one against thə nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland. They ought to bow to the will of the convention, as 
New York has done; but they, unlike the most of the Southern 
States, have at least the shadow of an excuse for their attitude 
to-day, if they desire to avail themselves of it. [Applause.] 
South Carolina in this House to-day occupies the same attitude. 
All but one of her representatives in this Congress refuse to 
accept the recommendation of the President’s message. 

But, sir, the New York Democracy obeyed the mandate of the 
Chicago convention. They went to the front in line of battle. 
They led a charge like that of MacDonald at Wagram. They 
ere’ the enemy’s center, and the Democrats of the West and 

uth closed in upon the flanks and routed them. Sir, the New 
York Democracy to-day stands by the pledges that she made at 
Chicago. She accepted not only the nominee, but the platform, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. I move that the time of the gentleman be 
extended. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They do not 

Mr. KYLE. I object to the extension of time. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, mark that a distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi made this unprovoked attack on the 
New York Democracy, and a gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
sag Ba ee to any reply. 

Mr. ER. How much time does the gentleman from New 
York desire? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Three minutes. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, if I may be recognized I will 
yield to the gentleman the three minutes he desires. [Cries of 
Good!“ and ed 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I heartily thank the gentleman from 
Georgia. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that New Verk, in 
accepting the nominee, accepted the platform. She stands by its 
letter and its law. She finds no glittering catchwords” in 
its construction. She stands by the nominee and platform loy- 
ally. What is the platform? Did it declare in favor of the re 
peal of the Sherman act, with free coinoge at 16 to 1 or 17 to 1, 
or any other ratio? No, sir; a free coinage amendment was lost 
there by a decisive vote. Then, why is it that gentlemen here 
who advocate this qualification of the President's recommenda- 
tion, under a threat of betrayal of the party, are to-day accus- 
ing New York Democrats of repudiating the platform? 

Mr. BOATNER. Because you would not agree to give us free 
coinage at any ratio. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The National Democratic Convention re- 
fused you, and we humbly bow to the will of the convention. 
The convention almost unanimously refused to give you free 
coinage. You err ate are the repudiators of the work of the 
convention, and not the New York Democracy. You yourselves 
are confessedly responsible for the selection of the President of 
the United States, and you yourselves, in view of his letters be- 
fore the nomination, ought to have the manliness and the com- 
mon honesty tostand by the Democracy of New York incarrying 
out his recommendations. We accepted your choice, and you 
ought to stand by it. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER. After you have got off the platform. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Are youon the platform, my friend? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think I am. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Can you show where the platform declares 
for the free coinage of silver at any ratio at all? 

Mr. BOATNER. No; because you are all against free coinage, 
and will not give us free coinage at any ratio. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. We stand by the platform, but you are not 
willing to trust the President you selected in the face of the pro- 
test of the New York Democracy. We trust him. You do not. 
Is this honorable? Sir, I thank the Southern Democracy, who 
after reading the New York Democracy a lesson, are teaching 
themselves the lesson they are learning here to-day. 

Mr. BOATNER. We will try to give you a better one next 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Heisa poor doctor who refuses his own 
medicine. Take it like men. Stand by hops party. Never de- 
sert your colors. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcu] 
had something to say aboutsand. Save your sand. Youneed more 
of it. Follow the example of the engineer, and pray forit. Don't 
get up here, as we have seen Southern Democrats do, day after 

ay and night after night, coached by guerrillas from Colorado 
and Populist Jayhawkers from Kansas, arraigning and condemn- 
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ing the Democratic President of the United States for standing 
by the people on the platform of the national Democracy in con- 
vention assembled. [Loud soe Stand by the New York 
Democracy as the New York Democracy stands by your Presi- 
dent and its President and our President, and the black finan- 
cial cloud will soon roll away and the nation resume the road to 
prosperity. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. 1 it is quite apparent from re- 
marks which have been delivered on this floor within the last 
hour that there exists within the Democratic party a serious dif- 
ference of opinion upon currency questions. That difference of 
opinion has existed for the last twenty years, and yet during that 
long period the statesmen of the Democratic party, in view of 
their great responsibility to the country, have been able to mold 
these discordant elements into an invincible host, which has in 
eight out of the ten last elections carried the country, and in 

- November last seized uponall the citadels of political power by an 
unprecedented majority. 

tain one of those, Mr. Speaker, who hope that the genius 
which has been adequate to this great task may not fo e my 

arty associates in the face of the great emergency which con- 

ronts us in this crisis. There isdue from each member of this 
great organization towards every other the toleration which 
has hitherto characterized the deliberation of our great conven- 
tions. In 1892 there met in the city of Chicago delegates repre- 
senting every shade of Democratic opinion. There was formed 
the committee on the platforms and resolutions, who undertook 
to make the treaty on which we should ae to the country. 

The delegate from New York sat side by side with the dele- 
gate who represented Colorado. The Democrat from Maine sat 
side by side with the Democrat who represented Nevada. All 
these extremes of opinions met together to arrange a common 
basis on which all Democrats could stand, and upon which Grover 
Cleveland could be elected President, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] as well as the gentleman from Maryland 

Mr. RAYNER] could elected to the Congress of the United 

tates. Are we inadequate to the high trusts which have been 
reposed in us by the people of the United States under that plat- 
form? 

I believe, Mr. S er, that an adjustment of this matter can 
be made which will enable the Democratic party to step up on 
a still higher plane and to add to the list of its triumphs an 
achievement unparalleled in the history of American politics. 
How is that to be done, sir? By the simple lesson of fi sam to 
our pledges, by keeping faith with the people who have elec- 
ted us. 

Our platform, Mr. Speaker, requires that we should regard 
the party to which we belong as having denounced the Sherman 
act as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with perils to the coun- 
nk Who is there, whether he stands on the one side or the 
other of this great question, who does not know that that scheme 
1 0 5 the Sherman act was a device to tide over a popular elec- 

on? 

Who does not know that that act makes of silver a mere com- 
modity and converts the Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of the Mint into mere ckers in transactions which 
might as well be conducted in corn or wheat or cotton so far as 
the conversion of the commodity into money is concerned? 

And the redemption of the notes issued in payment for the sil- 
ver purchased was imposed, under another clause of the act and 
under the practice of the Treasury, on the gold reserve. 

I feel sure, sir, that there is no one who occupies a seat on 
this floor who does not know that that act has not only disap- 
pointed its friends but has fulfilled the predictions of its ene- 
mies. Itisa‘‘subtreasury”scheme. It ought to be stamped out 
without delay. It ought not toexist longeron our statute books. 
But, sir, I am constrained to believe that there are other pro- 
visions of the platform adopted at Chicago which require fulfill- 
ment on our part. Nobody contends that it requires the free 
coinage of silver on the ratio of 16 to 1, for at that time silver 
had been depreciated in the market, and its commercial value 
was only from 74 to 72 cents onthe dollar ascompared with gold. 

That charter of the Democratic faith, on which we all went 
to our constituents, requires a dollar of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value with every other dollar. Nobody on this floor 
doubts that that provision was put into the platform in order to 
allay the fears of those members of the committee, of the conven- 
tion, and of the Democratic party who thought that the existing 
ratio was not a sufficient basis on which to conduct the cur- 
rency of the country. I believe that the special order now pend- 
ing confines us within too narrow a range of ratios. I believe 
in a sound currency for laborers and farmers as well as for capi- 
talists. I believe that these silver dollars should be made equal 
with every dollar in the country, and for that reason I shall vote 
for the highest ratio proposed in the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 


But gentlemen say that that is impracticable, that itisabsard, 
that it leads to inconveniences and difficulties. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no way out of this situation which does not present great 
difficulties. Men cannot affright us from doing our duty by the 
suggestion that this way or that way leads to inconvenience. 
The first question is, what is right, what is our duty? After 
that we will inquire what is practicable. Mr. Speaker, the mints 
of India to-day are coining silver at a ratioof 22 to l, and is there 
any reason we, here in the United States, should not recognize 
the existing conditions and conform to the declarations with 
which we appealed to the country last year? 

It would take time, it would take a great deal of silver tomake 
this change, and the silver dollars would be large. These things 
are admitted. But after a somewhat careful study of this mat- 
ter I beg to say that no country in the world ever undertook 
to recoin its silver as England did under William, or to recoin 
any of its currency, under conditions so favorable as those which 
exist to-day in the Treasury of the United States. Nearly all 
our silver dollars are in the Treasury; and they are represented 
by certificates which circulate from hand to hand. 

What is there to prevent us from making a declaration by 
statute that each of these certificates shall represent a dollar of 
the requisite weight and shall, so fast as the business of the mints 
will permit, be redeemed in the larger and more valuable coin 
that we propose at this increased ratio? Iam one of those who 
believe that such a declaration would make the present silver 
dollars and the certificates which represent them circulate side 
by side at complete parity with the new silver coins which would 
be authorized under this increase of ratio. 

It is said that it will cost over $80,000,000. According to the 
arguments of my friends on the side of the single gold standard, 
that loss has already overtaken the Treasury. And we alread 
have in our Treasury, according to the coinage value of the sil- 
ver, somewhere about $50,000,000 of free bullion, which might 
be coined either into new dollars or added, by recoinage, to out- 
standing dollars. This would put silver into actual use and con- 
sumption, as it were, instead of storing it like cotton, asa menace 
to the market value of that metal. As to the inconvenient size 
of such new silver coins, neither gold nor silver coins at the pres- 
ent rate circulate from hand to hand. The DP poopie prefer the 
paper representatives of these coins, for the sake of convenience. 

Mr. Speaker, we have assembled here under extraordi 
conditions. The pecuniary stringency which has existed for- 

ears at the South now infests the North in even a worse form. 
ere is not in all the world at this time a single prosperous 
community. The sun in his course looks not down upon a single 
prosperous city orstate ornation. Every industry is prostrated. 
What are the causes which have led to this state of 8 
In Chile it is attributed to the bad consequences of a disastrous 
civil conflict. In Buenos Ayres hard times are su to re- 
sult from undue inflation under certain forms of credit. In Bra- 
zil hard times exist on account of the evil consequences of a 
hasty and ill-considered revolution, followed by extravag—nce. 

In France the pressure of hard times is felt on account of the 
collapse of that great enterprise, the Panama Canal. In eastern 
Europe the hard pressure of adversity is felt, along with famine 
and pestilence. In England there is the vacuum caused by the 
extraordinary failure of the Baring Brothers. And when we 
reach our own shores conditions exist which every one admits 
indicate the greatest distress. 

Mr. Speaker, no single one of these causes has brought about 
these conditions throughout the world and made hard times en- 
compass all mankind like a new plague and pestilence. 

It is because all the currents of financial woe, under the in- 
serutable law of panics, have united their forces, sweeping overy 
shore and engulfing all the people. The mere repeal of the 
Sherman act, or, on the other hand, the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at any ratio, will not, in my opinion, completely 
and at once obliterate these hard conditions. We can do our 
part towards the restoration of confidence; but I infer from my 
study of our situation there is necessary, on the part of the peo- 
ple, and on the part of the bankers, not only a great deal of pa- 
tience, but a little patriotism. But I believe that the country 
will slowly emerge on this storm and enter on a new era of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that for every 
emergency the genius of our public men will in some way or 
other be competent. I have no epithets to-day for those who 
differ with me. I haye no denunciations for those who devised 
this mischief. But, as a citizen, desiring notonly the welfare of 
my party, and its unimpaired adequacy to the great tasks which 
lie before it, but as a citizen desiring the prosperity of our com- 
mon country, I ask that we shall meet together in a spirit of 
concession and forbearance, and, like men, settle these difficul- 
ties as become us. [Applause.] 


I regretted profoundly to hear my veteran friend from Missouri 
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[Mr. BLAND), who bears on his front the scars of many a hard 

, say that in a certain contingency he would come to 
“the parting of the ways.” LI would welcome rather the declara- 
tion of my other friend from Missouri [Mr. Hato], who pro- 
poses that the Democrats of this country as represented in Con- 
gress shall, if need be, meet apart and settle these differences 
which have existed within our ranks, so that we can not only re- 
lieve the country of its present pressure but go forward with a 
united front to relieve the people of the burdens of unjust tax- 
ation, so that it will take less of the unprotected products of this 
country, and in our scantcurrency, to buy the protected products 
whose cost enhanced by statute measures in these hard times 


the oppression of the poor. [Loud applause.] 
Mr. COFFEEN, Mr. S. of as- 


er, it is with no great degree 
surance that I arise to address this body, and I should not have 
ventured at all, perhaps, if I had not observed the uniform courtesy 
and good humor with which all speakers are received. 

And I can say of the gentlemen who have preceded me that some 
of them have brought to this question great and convincing argu- 
ments. Some haye brought carefully prepared and elaborate statis- 
tics; some have 3 wit and invective and anecdote; some have 
brought brilliant oratory. 

I do not know that I shall be able to bring any of these things. I 
know I shall not be able to bring some of them. 

Yet in behalf of an honorable, intelligent, and patriotic constit- 
uency in the State of Wyoming, which I have the honor to represent, 
I wish to talk with gon plainly and yet earnestly on this, the great- 
est of all questions that concern the people of my State at this pres- 
ent time. . 

Our people, with their varied experiences and practical common 
sense, are not willing longer to be deceived by such catch words and 
phrases as “honest money,” “sound money,” ‘money of the world,” 
and other boastful terms used constantly by those who favor the 
confiscation of the property of the debtors through schemes of de- 
monetization and contraction; and they realize, as I do, also, that 
before this Congress are pending questions fraught with far-reach- 
ing consequences and involving no less than the freedom and prés- 
perity of the workers throughout the nation. 

The poner that controls and establishes the money of a people 
controls the people themselves. . 

If we are suffering the agonies of monetary starvation the legis- 
lation that will provide a prompt and sufficient money for circula- 
tion and investment to add to the too scant and insufficient circula- 
tion ‘now existing and acknowl by all, will be the legislation 
that will redeem the people and revive their hopes, their industries, 
and their prosperity. 

But a scarcity of debt-paying money can not be cured by taking 
away and eee a se pornon of the present supply. 

We are not, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in favor of the bill of uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
act, as offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

This again would complete the demonetization of silver and cut 
off the supply of full legal-tender Treasury notes that now, even 
thongh an 1 supply, is yet furnishing good money to the 
~ people at the rate of nearly $40,000,000 per year. 

Even this scant supply of Treasury notes, with the silver pur- 
chased uncoined, is far 8 than an unconditional repeal that 
makes no provision whatever for supplying any kind of money to 
the people in their hour of need. 

But on the other hand we are in favor of the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri Oe. BLAND] which provides for the 
coinage of all the silver offered at our mints into safe, honest, and 
reliable dollars; not the highest and dearest dollars, for they are 
often and always too greatin their purchasing power and force down 

rices and rob the debtors, but into safe and standard dollars of 

grains of standard silver. í 

The following is the full text of the free-coinage and repeal bill 
for which I cast my vote. 

enacted, ete., the is act all holders of sil- 
ie bullion to Hoy Bane 8 do! 1 5 5 of standard weight and 
fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United States 
—.— Sor dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second section of 

Src. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of four hun- 
poe pg af cae ree a a a 

Bec. 3. That the bolder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be entitled 
to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner now provided 
by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 4. That so much of the act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, 
entitled, “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other p "as requires the mantay poue of 
four million five hundred thousand ounces of silver bullion, be, an same is 
hereby, repealed. 

We must not misunderstand the issue nor the elements engaged 
in this conflict. 

The measures before the House clearly bring before us the qea: 
tion of bimetallism or gold monometallism. I favor the use of both 


Id and silver freely coined into the standard money of our coun- 
1 as before the enactment of that other Sherman law which in 
1873 accomplished the unlooked-for demonetization of silver. 


This t attack on silver is by the same forces practically— 
the gold power—that invaded our in the interest of money 
2 before, in 1873, although now they come not stealthily as 

en. 

The monarchies and monetary agencies of site 8 as well as their 
allies in Wall street, are now back of this effort here and trying to 
fasten upon our people the gold standard and force the prices of all 

roducts down still lower, impoverishing our industries and enslav- 
ing our people forever if they can do so. 


THE TREACHERY OF GOLD. 


It 2 truly said that ele has 3 the 8 A the 8 
people in every age and coun an at is the money lov 
and hoarded by oe = Á 

But in this Republic, where there is to be no distinctions between 
the rich and the poor, we must have free coinage of both metals on 
equal terms, and thus have an American system and basis of money 
broad enough and sure enough within the reach of all. Gold is the 
money of kings and aristocracies; silver and the double standard 
is the money of republics. 

Monometallism and the centralizing gold standard is the choice 
weapon of monarchies, 

Bimetallism is the money basis of free countries and their protec- 
tion against the tyrannies of shylocks and toll-gatherers. 

And now, an attempt is made boldly in this House to fasten upon 
this, the greatest of all republics, a monarchial system of money—a 
centralized, narrow, and contracted money basis, through which a 
centralized plutocracy or a subtile sort of monarchical power, can 
manipulate and control the lives, the labors, and the destinies of a 
1 people. 

If the famous Hazzard circular had not been sent into this coun- 
try, as now verified by living testimony to have been done, still by 
other means it is not difficult to detect the Euro plutocratic 
idea of controlling labor, not by owning slaves pea) as in chattel 
slavery, but by securing the fruitage of enslaved labor by control 
of prices and wages through financial measures. 


THE HAZZARD CIRCULAR. 


Iask to read a printed copy of the contents of that secret and 
ee circular sent to ers in this country in 1862 from 

rope. 
to be abolished by the war power and chattel slavery destroyed. 
F is but the owning of 
laborand carries it the care of the laborer, while the European plan, led on 
by England, is capital control of labor, by controlling wages, This can be done 
by controlling the money. The great debt that ca Mala will see to it is made 
out of the war, must be used as a measure to control the volume of money. Toac- 
complish this, the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waiting 
to get the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommendation to Congress. 
It will not do to allow the “ greenbacks,”’ as it is called, to circulate as money aa 
len, 5 them. But we can control the bonds, an 
through them the bank issue. 


PLUTOCRACY AGAINST DEMOCRACY. 


Be not deceived, gentlemen; the system of money, the gold stand- 
ard which our opponents urge for the adoption of this Congress, is 
a monarchical system used in Europe to prop up the thrones and 
empires and aristocracies against the progressive spirit of the half- 
subdued democracies of those countries. 

So I hold (and I believe I comprehend the situation) that this is 
another struggle between the plutocracies of the Old World and the 
democracies of the New. The crisis is imminent, the dangers in- 
volve not less than the overthrow of the essential elements of good 

overnment. The plutocracy is against the democracy. All Amer- 
ica and the financial freedom of our people and of the republics of 
the world are involved in this present struggle. 

They have, unfortunately for our cause, caught us at a disadvan- 
tage, as the gold power always seeks to do; chiefly in this, that our 
own Executive has not yet seen proper to declare for the people 
against the plutocracy on this question. 

But shall we stop by the mount of human freedom wherein shall 
dwell the hopes of mankind and from whence shall descend the law 
of justice? And turning away from our onward march toward the 
industrial and financial emancipation of mankind shall we bow down 
before the golden calf with the descendents of those same ancient 
votaries who builded themselves false gods out of the gold stolen 
from the Egyptians, whom they had despoiled? And who here and 
now, true to their instincts, with strong and subtle alliances, 
hope to use this nation also in building their new Empire of Wealth, 
and by methodsof diplomacy and monetary legislation gather in the 
wealth of the world by enthroning gold and making all other things 
to bow down before it. 

Choose you this day whom you will serve. 

If the single gold standard and the money of oppression and the 

tty idols mounted on this car of Juggernaut, pushed on over the 

opes and lives of our own people, shall command your worship, 
then bow down, bow down. 

But we believe there is a power and a virtue r than your 
golden idols in the strength and intelligence and patriotic hearts of 
an unpurchasable people. 

In regard to the treachery of gold compared to silver, I call atten- 
tion to the very able characterization on this subject in the speech 
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of Senator John J. Ingalls on February 15, 1878, which I ask leave 


to insert in my remarks: 
THE TREACHERY OF GOLD. 

Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, ina speech in 1878 in the United States 
3 depicted it in graphic language, as follows (Congressional 
Record, Volume 28, page 1052): 

The original American idea was a single standard of silver. Gold was an inno- 
vation, and, in my judgment, a gravem e. If we are to haveamono- 
metallic stand believe silver to be immeasurably preferable to gold. It is 
less subject to fluctuation; its production is more steady; its cost more ‘orm. 

No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold is the 
money of monarchs; kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it. 
Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to 
move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and disturb 
the finances of the world. It is the instrament of gamblers and tors, and 


the idol of the miser and the thief. Being the object of so much adoration, it be- 
comes haughty and sensitive and shrinks at 1 danger, and whenever 
it is most ed it always disappears. At the slightest alarm it ins to look 
fra tusse It flies from the nation at war to the nation at peace. ar makes 
ta ve. 
No people ina t emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It is the 
most cowardly treacherous of all metals. It makes no trea it does not 


greater it 
eld; but when the battle is 


creased valne. It was in open alliance with our 
energies were evoked for our destruction. But, 
as usual when danger has been averted and the victory secured, 2 gold aw: to 
the front and asserts the 1 But silver is the money of the people. It 
is the money of wages and retail. tendency is toward diffusion and 

tion. It enters into the minute concerns of traffic and is exchan bg eyed day 
for daily bread. It penetrates the remotest channels of commerce, and abun- 
dance, bulk, and small subdivision prevent its deportation in sufficient amountto 
disturb or unsettle values. If it retires at the approach of danger or from the 
—— of an inferior currency, it still remains at e ready to respond to the 

t summons for its return. 
THE DEMOCRACY AGAINST THE PLUTOCRACY. 


In the same speech in 1878 Senator Ingalls foresaw the coming 
alliance between the creditor classes of New England and the East 
with the gold power of Europe, and said with boldness: 

It is the East against the West and South combined. It is the corn and wheat 
and beef and cotton of the country against its bonds and its gold; its productive 
cerned § against its accumulations. It is the men who own the publicdebt against 
those who are ph cus Be if it is to be paid at all. If the bonds of this Government 
are ever paid, — Hate be and not by its capital. 
They are exempt of 3 

The alliance their 
material w table. Their interests are mutualand identical. 
With the removal of the causes of political dissension that have so separated 
them, they must coalesce, and united they will be invincible. The of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, with their tributaries, form an em that must havea 
homogeneous tion and a common destiny from the . stone to the Gulf. 

These great communities have been alienated by factions that have estranged 
them only to prey upon them and to maintain political supremacy by their separa- 
tion. Unfriendly legislation has imposed intolerable burdens upon their energies ; 
invidious discriminations have been made against their ucts; unjust tariffs 
have repressed their industries. While vast appropriations have been made to 
protect the harbors of the Atlantic and to erect Beacons upon every headland to 
warn the mariner with silent admonition from the merchant-marring rocks,“ the 
Mississippi was left choked with its drifting sands till the daring us of Eads 
undertook the gigantic labor of compelling the great stream to ge its own 
channel to the sea. The opening of this avenue of commerce marks the of 
the emancipation of the West and South from their bondage to the cw of the 
East. In woe tas assage of ysi ae — 78 meng less mag tae! will te 
ask again. When 8 ens they have borne, the wrongs they 
have suffered, I am astonished at their moderation. 


FUNDAMENTAL MONETARY PRINCIPLES. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I zora to point out some features of the 
question that are too often left obscure. 

You can not use any piece of money for any other general pur- 
pose without first cero ying its monetary quality. In other words, 
to use itas a commodity and manufacture it into anything valuable 
as an article of merchandise, it ceases to be money. 

Money is not commodity or merehandise, and should not be so 
treated; except it might be regarded possibly as a form of stored 
commodity. 5 

A gold eagle ceases to be money when it is manufactured into a 
finger ring or into other useful article. 

$ silver dollar ceases to be a dollar when it is useful as a spoon 
or a watch chain. 

Again, the money of one nation ceases to be money when it is 
passed over to another without a oo law legalizing the coin or 
money in that other country, which is rarely done. 

The importing nation receives the coins of any other as commod- 
ity, not as money, and estimate their weight and quality, and hence 
their value within and for theirown nation, as they would the weight 
and value of wheat, wool, coal, cotton, or any other commodity. 

Gold and silver, then, let us understand, when monetized and 
coined, are in the form and force of money within the nation coining 
there only, and is entirely a matter of localconcern within that nation 
alone, not for the market place as a commodity, but for use in the 
market and elsewhere as a measure of values of all other things 
and for the legal settlement of debt. 

But gold and silver, let me state again, whether coined or not, 


when exported to any other nation at once cease to be money and 
at once become property to be bought and sold and valued in the 
money of the receiving nation as any other commodity. 

Hence we affirm that there is no such thing, properly speaking, as 
money of the world. 

No nation has power or authority to coin such money or to enforce 
mi 3 attemped, and no nation has been so foolish as to at- 

it. 

e advocates of a gold standard who talk sonorously of the 
‘money of the world” are liable therefore to deceive others if they 
be not themselves deceived by such a term. 

PARITY. 


Again, the word parity should not be used in reference to the 
value o mings for different and dissimilar purposes. 
The parity between silver and gold used in legal-tender coins, that 


is, as money, is one thing. 

The prided between them used as commodities is another and en- 
tirely different thing. 

Hence, keeping this distinction clearly in mind when,we are talk- 
ing of the parity. between silver and gold in relation to coinage, it 
must apply to their value as money, not ip wa 

Now, I assert that the only way to secure the parity between the 
metals for use in legal-tender money is to coin them by law on a 
fixed ratio, and they can not be otherwise when so coined, than at 
a parity on that ratio. But by the use of these metals outside of 
money, that is, as commodity, they are subject to fuctuations as all 
other commodities, and variations in the demand may cause a varia- 
tion in the ratio every twenty-four hours. z 

If, however, itis desired to secure a parity between the money 
metals as money, and at the same time as commodities, there is on] 
one Way ae ein which it can be done, and that is by free an 
unlimited coinage at the mints. 

This will do it, and this only, for this reason: There is a universal 
or boundless demand for money in any great nation like ours, and 
from this boundless demand the commodity value of silver must and 
will rise at once to its coinage value at the mints, saving only the 
trivial expense of transportation to the mints, if all the supply o“ 
fered is freely coined at a fixed ratio of 16 to 1, as in this country, or 
154 to 1, as in Paope; 

I trust I have made this sufficiently clear to all. 

Free coinage of the two great and reliable money metals at a fixed 
ratio by law into legal-tender dollars at once brings silver up to the 
yalue of that dollar and all other legal-tender dollars without regard 
to the material of which they are com j 

This, let me repeat in, arises surely from the fact that while 
the supply is limited to the product of the mines, added to the unim- 

ortant item of uncoined silver bullion that may be offered, the 
will be unlimited and universal throughout the nation, as is 
always the demand for money if the mints are opened freely to 
coinage of silver. 
THE SO-CALLED DECLINE OF SILVER. : 


All important fluctuations, therefore, in the bullion value of sil- 
ver, measured in the terms of gold prices since 1873, the time of 
demonetization, have been caused by limitations on the use of silver 
for coinage at the mints. 

I present extracts from evidence in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Depreciation of Silver, made to the British Parlia- 
ment in 1876. 

In the testimony before the committee given by Ernest Seyd, who 
was called as one of the most notable experts on the subject, I quote 
the following questions and answers: 

By Mr. HUBBARD: ‘ 

Q. The 3 in the price of silver was an event which was acknowledged 
throughout the world and not pecaliar to the United States! 

A. Yes; it is an international matter, it is a question of international value. 

. Has not silver fallen all over the world? 

. All over the world it has. 

. Therefore it has fallen in the United States as well as in Germany, France, 
and England? 

A. Quite so. . 

. Why, therefore, do you reproach the United States with wantonly debasing 
5 5 ilver has 8 it was more abundantly —— the de- 

for it was not equal to the improved supply. 

A. That would raise the entire theery of the case, which you are anxious to 
avoid, i. e, what caused or who started the debasement of silver? The United 
States have contributed towards the fall in the price of silver; they were the firs’ 
at all events, who contributed roep Pesce fall in the price of silver. The Ger- 
mans merely demonetized it, but the cans deliberately adopted a lower price 
by their mint law. It is for that reason, I think, Iam justified in saying they 
practically were the first to debase its value. 

By Mr. FAWCETT: 

. Using the word debased as applying to the conduct of the United States, 
although that word usually implies censure, when you say the Government has 
debased the coinage, you do not mean in this case in the slightest degree to cen- 
sure the United States, do you? 

A. ae rae to censure them. 

8 Tus question asked is, what was the object of the United States in making 
this ebang There is a legitimate object and there is an object not legitimate, 
but that is a matter of opinion. 

I consider that the United States did wrong in first lowering the price of silver 
by their mint law. 


In the group of very able papers by Ernest Seyd, the French expert, 
placed re the British commission in their report on the deprecia- 


* 
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tion of silver, he sums up with the following report, page9 ofappen- 
dix: 

The true cause of the depreciation in the value of silver is its demonetization 
by law and that 7 

England took the initiative in 1816, but as long as Germany maintained silver 
the equilibrium was ed. Germany having followed England's course that 
equilibrium was lost. 

An appeal to the natural laws of supply and demand as likely to settle this 
matter, or as tending to show that the depreciation must be due an increased 
natural supply can not be made in this case; for it is the demand which, not by 
any natural cause, but by deliberate legislation has here been forcibly restricted to 
avery narrow limit. In all questions where the natural lawof supplyanddemand 
are invoked, that of the demand is as important, if not not more so, than that of 
the supply, Under the force of legislation a matter under direct human control 
or intelligence, it is the case of the demand which here has precedence. If the 
demand had not been so infinenced by an agency apart from the natural laws of 
supply and demand and the status quo hitherto existing had not been forcibly 
changed thereby, it follows— 

irstly. That there would be no surplus stock of silver to dispose of. 


Secondly. That the fresh natural supplies of silver would be absorbed, as together 


with those of gold they have always been absorbed before. 

Figuratively speaking if the abolition of the demand for silver for the purposes 
of legal tender money contributes 50 per cent of the decline in its value, the sec. 
ery causes, that of the surplus stocks, contributes another 25 pe cent; and 
that of the fresh supplies yet 123 pe cent to such decline; but the two latter 
causes would have no raison d’étre but for the first. 

This represents, in my opinion, the true order of the causes of the depreciation 
of silver, in total independence of all matters of theory or practice involved in 
the general problem. 

It is with a sort of irony of fate that the very man who was 
employed by the gold power to accomplish the demonetization of 
silver in America in 1873 shonld become so strong a witness against 
the crime of demonetization in 1876. 

Restricted coinage and demonetization of silver have broken the 
old-time parity between gold and silver as articles of commerce. 

But the parity between gold dollars and silver dollars in legal- 
tender coin is not broken, and can not be, for every legal-tender 
dollar is a dollar, and worth one hundred cents, whether gold or sil- 
ver—always has been, always will be, while the authority of our 
Government endures. 

NO SIXTY-FIVE CENT DOLLARS. 

There are no 65-cent legal-tender dollars. The term is a misno- 

mer and misleading, and I fear often used for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing. 
Po can not buy legal-tender silver dollars of any of these gentle- 
men who seem to be so wroth against silver at 65 cents, nor 75 
cents, nor 95 cents, nor any other price below 100 cents on the dol- 
lar. 

They are even now, in the extreme scarcity of money in circula- 
tion, paying a premium, in certified checks on the strongest banks 
in New Yor , for silver dollars, that they may obtain what they try 
to make the people believe nobody wants. A 

Legal-tender silver dollars, then, as well as legal-tender gold dol- 
lars, are always at par and worth, as the law directs, 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

But may not one kind or other of these metallic dollars be worth 
more than 100 cents on the dollar? 

I answer without hesitation—as money, no; as commodity, yes; 
for the distinction between money value and commodity value must 
always be kept in mind to avoid confusion. 

The value of legal-tender coins as money never goes above or be- 
low par. As commodity either one may go above par, but not below 
par under free coinage. 

From this fact arisés the statement, which is in part correct, that 
the dearer metal hides away or is exported, while the cheaper metal 
stays at home. 

The cheaper metal stays at home solely because itis just as good, 
as sound, as valuable, for money as the other. The dearer metal is 
more liable to export simply because itis worth more as a commod- 
ity abroad than it is at home as money. 

MAKE FOREIGNERS PAY THE PROFIT. 


If gold is at a premium of 25 per cent it goes abroad because it 
brings 125 cents worth of property in exchange from the foreign 
countries for every 100 cents in gold money exported, Here is a profit 
of 25 per cent on gold exported. I have no objections. Let our 
people make all the profit they can out of foreign countries on gold 
or any other commodities. $ 

What I object to is that the gold and bullion dealers seek to make 
that 25 per cent profit out of our own people multiplied by as many 
millions as their credits and the credit holders generally hold against 
us and at the same time making nothing out of the foreigner. They 
even divide with him the millions they make and gather from usin 
the operation. Indeed, the foreign money dealers are in the scheme. 

By 3 or appreciating all money in our country to the gold 
standard, w ich is their purpose, they have already increased the 
power of money, even by the admissions of some of their own advo- 
cates, 25 per cent, and will appreciateit 25 to 50 per cent more ifthey 
shall carry their policy through this Congress and fasten upon us 
the gold standard. 

It is estimated that the creditors in Europe and America hold 
ost our people in various forms of indebtedness $20,000,000,- 


- 


The rise of 25 per cent in money is a sure and unfailin demand 
for $5,000,000,000 more of our property required to pay them than 
justly belongs to them. This is injustice, this is dishonest, this is 
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robbery under the form of law, and I shall stand against them and 
plead with my people in and out of Congress to fight them by ev: 

means honorable and creditable to patriots, and when once ST A 
as now seems the fair promise they shall be, our country shall never 
surrender to the unjust tributary demands of the European gold 


Wer. 

We lift the warning voice and catch up the patriotic words of our 
fathers and answer them “Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

The operations and methods by which the money power seek to 
accomplish, and do too often accomplish their purposes of spoliation 
and financial robbery, are so subtle and unobserved in their work- 
ings that it is not easy for some people to understand. Vet I shall 
undertake to make one or two points plain and comprehensible. 

The chiefest wrongs are not accomplished against the debtor 
classes by changing the terms or words of the contract, payble in 
so many dollars, but by changing the power of the contract and 
changing its effect by changing the standard. It isdone by chang- 
ing the value of money, appreciating the dollar of the contract or 
greatly increasing its purchasing power. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If you owe me 1,000 bushels of wheat, payable next year, when 
the time comes around and you deliver me the wheat I am satisfied, 
or ought to be, and you are satisfied. I have what equitably 
belongs to me, and you have what equitably belongs to you, being 
that which is left after paying me. Perhaps you have another 
thousand bushels left. But, in the meantime, while the payment 
of the debt is pending, if I can prevail on Congress to change the 
standard of measurement, not the name but the power of the bushel, 
so that a bushel is twice as great, and will contain say 8 pecks in- 
stead of 4, as it was when you entered into the contract, is it not 
clear that when I call on you to deliver the 1,000 bushels of wheat 
with the measuring capacity appreciated and doubled I will get all 
your wheat? I will get the 1,000 bushels that belonged to me and 
the 1.000 bushels that belonged equitably to you, and yet the words 
1,000 bushels” in the contract has not been changed. The bushel 
has been appreciated, its measuring power increased. I have robbed 
you under the form of law. 

Do you think you would be soothed and quieted for the advocates 
of the appreciated bushel to come and tell you that the new bushel 
was a sound, safe bushel—the bushel demanded by commerce, the 
bushel recommended by the great boards of trade, the honest bushel, 
the bushel of the world? 

Do you think I could keep you voting the same old ticket for 
Congress by telling you the purpose was to make the poor man’s 
bushel of beans and the farmer’s bushel of wheat twice as great as 
it was, so that when his crop was good it would be twice as good? 

O, no; you would vote to turn out that set of Congressmen and 
that administration, and elect one that would preseve the standards 
of money and measure uniform, and protect the debtors against 
the robbers of the people. 

ROBBERY UNDER FORM OF LAW. 


Such is the money question. Such is the scheme to force upon our 
people the koa standard of payment. 2 

Such is the demand of the gold power and such would be the 
effect to again demonetize silver, give up the fight for bimetallism 
and allow the most gigantic step to be taken for the appreciation 
of the dollar and doubliug its power over property that the world 
has ever seen, 

And if the longing hope of the oppressed peoples of all the earth 
shall behold the accomplishment of such a far-reaching and measure- 
less are ae in this the test parliament of man, it shall work 
a double iniquity, re progress for half a century, and cause 
despair to settle down upon those who seek for liberty and light, 
and give boldness to those who hope to see free government perish 
from the face of the earth. 

It is too great a calamity to believe possible, 

APPRECIATION VS. DEPRECIATION. 
i Asin payment of debts in bushels, so in payment of debts in dol- 


ars. 

We are beginning to comprehend everywhere among my people 
this simple axiomatic principle or monetary law. 

The appreciation of the dollar insures the depreciation in price of 
everything the dollar measures. 

And since the dollar measures or values or prices all things pro- 
duced or manufactured or owned by man, to show the bearings of 
this principle on the interests of all we say, in general terms, that 
the appreciation of the dollar is the depreciation of all property. 

As the purchasing power of money goes up the purchasing power 
of property goes down. 

And the converse of these propositious is also true, although the 
terms for expressing the converse are not so popular nor so fre- 
quently used. Let us not, however, run away from the trath—it 
is not courageous nor profitable. 

The appreciation of property (the rise in prices) is the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. This is the unpopular part of it, to talk or even 
whisper in the presence of the gold advocates about the possibili 
of benefits to arise to all the holders of property, all Nabor an 
wages, all productive industries, by a depreciation of the dollar. 

ey fear even that the people, if they once realize the probability, 
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aye, the certainty of the facts that benefits can arise and will arise 
to the owners and producers of property by holding the dollar down 
or even bringing it down when it gets too high, then the people 
might insist, if the ratio is to be changed and gold kept at home for 
purpose of strengthening the metallic basis for our paper-money 
circulation, they might insist in taking a little of the commodity 
out of the gold dollar and making it thereby less valuable for ex- 
port in relation to its monetary value, and at the same time cut oft 
its too great and increasing purchasing power over wheat and cot- 
ton and manufactures and productions generally. 

So they, in advocating the gold standard, do constantly rail 
against silver as “cheap money,” “dishonest money,” “depreciated 
money,” ‘sixty-five cent dollars,“ and so on. 

I call attention here to the words of one of the great Senators 
from F cheap money: 

Senator John A. Logan, in his great s h of March 17, 1874, 
discussitig the hard times and the panic of 1873, said: 

But, sir, that the panic was not due to the character of the currency is proved 
by the history of the panic itself. No, sir; the panic was not attributa- 
ble to the character of the currency, but to a money famine, and to nothing else. 
In the very midst of the panic we saw the leading bankers and business men of 
New York pressing and urging the President and the Secretary of the Treasu 
to let loss twenty or twenty-five millions more of the same paper for their relief, 
the very same men who y denounce it as a to our Government. It 
was good enough for them wheu they were in trouble. 


He also quotes approvingly from Hon. Isaac Buchanan, of Ontario, 
Canada, as follows: 

It is seen that the question of money and the question of labor are one question, 
the solution of the one being the solution of the other, plentiful and fore 
cheap money being a convertible term for plentiful and well-paid employment, 


He then goes on to say: : 
Why is it that Representatives forget the interests of their own section an 
stand up here as the advocates of the gold-brokers and money-lenders and sharks, 
the same class of men whose tables Christ turned over and whom he lashed out 
of the temple of Jerusalem. Q; out the theory of the contractionists 
and what must be the inevitable result? Every enterprise and industry must be 

dwarfed in like proportion. 

Speaking of the pro ive contraction of the currency then go- 
ing on, Lenator John . in 1869, said: 

The contraction of the onran is a far more distressing thing than Senators 
suppose. Our own apd other nations have gone 3 process before. It 
is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest distress. To every person 
except a capitalist ont of debt, or a ied officer, or an annuitant, it is a od 
of loss, Segn lassitude of trade, fall of suspension of enterprise, k- 
ruptcy, and disaster. To attempt 1 
3 them in the midst of their lawful business, and applying a new stand 
of value to their property, without any deduction of theirde ts, or giving them any 
opportunity to compound with their creditors, or to distribute their and 
would be an act of folly without example of evil in modern times. 


We state this converse proposition again, not to flaunt it as a red 
rag before the bulls of Bashan and the bears of Wall street, but to 
assist in familiarizing the people and this Congress with an econo- 
mic law that is not denied by any competent authority, but clearly 
set forth by the noted authors and monetary commissions expressly 
appointed to examine into such questions. 

e appreciation of property (indicated by a general rise in prices) 
marks the depreciation of money—not the unsoundness of money, 
but the decrease of its purchasing power. 

As prices go up, money comes down. 

As property appreciates, money depreciates. 


VALUE OF MONEY DEPENDS ON VOLUME. 


Now we 8 to the brief consideration of another economic law 
and one Well understood and generally acknowledged by all compe 
tent authorities. 

The value of monetary units, as, for instance, the dollar, in relation 
to prices is dependent not on the material of which they are com- 
posed, but on the volume or number in circulation. 

To increase the volume of money in circulation diminishes the 
value or purchasing power of money, depreciates the dollar, if you 

lease. 
2 To diminish or lessen or contract the volume in circulation, on the 
otherhand, increasesthe purchasing power or appreciates the dollar. 

These principles are in perfect accord with what is frequently 
mentioned as the law of supply and demand. 

Increase the supply of any commodity or decrease the demand 
and prices go lower. Decrease the supply or increase the demand 
and values go up. 

Money is no exception to the rule. 

Those whose business is to make the greatest profit possible out 
of money or credits on hand are interested on the side of scarcity 
of money and generally favor policies of contraction. To enforce 
the importance of keeping in view the volume of money in circula- 
tion, and above all things the ayoidance of a shrinking and declining 
volume, let me read in your hearing extracts from the very able re- 
port of the silver commission, appointed in 1876, for the purpose 
of investigating questions in regard to the demonetization of silver. 


And I charge here and now that the advocates of unconditional re- 


peal of the silver purchasing act of 1890 are either wittingly or 
1 aiding the foreign and domestic extortioners to force 
again and for ever, if possible, ascheme of demonetization, contrac- 
tion, and confiscation upon this country. 

We read the first paragraph on page 10, and also a paragraph be- 


ginning at bottom of page 49, and then a short paragraph on page 
The philosophy of the double standard is that a rise in the value of money and 


a fall in 9 prices are the greatest evils which can befall the world, and its 
object is to prevent, as far as possible, the occurrence of these evils. 

t takes no precautions against a fallin the value of money, because in the 
whole history of the human race not a single instance can be pointed out of a fall 
in the value of either or both of the metals which has not proved a benefaction to 
maukind; while, on the other hand, during every period and whenever a rise in 
the value of metallic money has occurred it has been attended by financial, indus- 
trial, political, and social ter. 

An increasing value of money and falling prices have been and are moro fruit- 
ful of human misery than war, pestilence, or famine. They have wrought more 
injustice than all the bad laws ever enacted. Under the double standard these 
evils could never oceur, except by a rise in the value of both metals, while under 
the single standard they might be caused by a rise in the value of one of them. 

s * + * * s 2 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted to 

$1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less than 
„000,000. During this period a most extraordinary and baleful change took 
place in the condition of the world. 

Population dwindled, and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom all Seep ee 

The ple were reduced by poverty and misery to the most degraded condi 
tions of serfdom and gor bce bs 

‘The disintegration of society was almost complete. The conditions of life were 
so hard, that individual seltishness was the only thing consistent with instinct of 
self-preservation. 

publie spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriv- 
eled and disappeared as the value of money shrunk and as prices fell. 


History records no such trous transaction as that from the Roman 
Empire to the dark ages. 
* s * * * 


2 * 

In the whole history of the world ovar great and general fall of poriu been 
wen by a decrease in the volume of money. There never bas a decrease 

the volume of money, nor has there ever been a stationary volume of money, 
unless accompanied bya statio: ulation and commerce, which has not 
sooner or later resulted in a — fat of prices, and there has never been a 
recovery therefrom except through a preceding increase in the volume of money. 

The findings of this commission are in general accord with eyi- 
dences appearing in the reports of nearly all the monetary commis- 
sions, whether European or international. But the recommenda- 
tions of creditor nations you may well expect will frequently be 
different, as their interests lie in the direction of gold appreciation. 

FREE COINAGE THE REMEDY. 

Then what must be the remedy for existing evils? What the cure 
for the scarcity of money and its attendant evils? What the relief 
from the sudden and general fall of prices which so clearly mark 
the rise of money. 

The enemies of our welfare and commercial prosperity in Europe 
and the enemies of silver on the floor of this House tell us we must 
repeal the last fragment of law that looks toward a larger use of 
silver, stop the issue of between three and four millions of logal- 
tender Treasury notes—good, safe Government money—now fur 
nished the people every month and lower our prices and bow our 
heads to the yoke of the gold standard and do it immediately by 
voting for an unconditional repeal. 

They acknowledge that our country is crippled and our commer- 
cial and financial affairs pois stricken, but they propose to cure the 
crippled patient at once by cutting off another one of his arms, and 
taking the right foot that they have bruised and hobbled for many 
years and cut it off close to the hips, and then they say he will be 
sound and perfect and beautiful to behold. 

We say let him stand sound and perfect on both feet—gold and 
silver—and have the right and proper help of both arms, greenhacks 
and silver certificates, and then he can run toward victory with 

at assurance in the race for commercial and industrial prosperity. 

e want no one-sided and one-legged monetary systems here in 
America. 

And we will take no further prescriptions from European sources. 

GOLD EXPORT. 

Bimetallism best prepares us to maintain our independence among 
the commercial nations of the world. : 

If we have the broad and doubly sure foundation of both gold and 
silver as the basis and standard of our monetary system we are in a 
position then to meet all probable demands for export of either metal 
with ease and safety. We are doubly sure that we can maintain a 
coin basis for ultimate redemption of any reasonable amount of paper 
circulation. If there is a scramble for gold in the gold-using mon- 
archies of Europe and they will give enough to 2 our people in 
other commodities, they can have our gold, a hundr ons of it, 
or more, enough to double the central stock of England or the entire 
stock of Austria, and we are safe, We still have silver, which, under 
free coinage, will answer every purpose. But if we are on a gold 
standard we, too, must then enter into the general scramble which so 
spprociatee gold again that our prices drop and our debtors are robbed 
of their property, even if we succeed in outbidding Europe for gold. 
If, as some argue, our gold will all leave us for a time, still we have 
a compensating supply of silver, and gold will be at once cheapened 
throughout Europe and the world and therefore return when spe- 
cially needed. 


RATIO. 

I had intended to discuss the question of ratio, but time will not 
permit further than for me to say that Europe is uow maintaining 
$1,500,000,000 in silver coin at a parity with gold on a ratio so low 
as 154 of silver to 1 of gold. That overvalues silver nearly 100 per 
cent, yet gold men do not protest. Germany, that was pointed out 
by one of the advocates of a gold standard, the gent eman from Ohio 
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Harter, ] as a sort of Eldorado and model in the workings of 
er monetary system, maintains over a hundred million dollars in 
legal-tender silver at a ratio of only 15} to 1, and over another hun- 
dred million dollars in silver-limited tender at a ratio of less than 
14 to 1, and yet no one of these gold advocates has upon Ger- 
many the importance of changing her ratio to 28 to 1, nor have I 
heard them calling their European friends dishonest or base, or 
charge them with endeavoring to cheat their creditors or the poor 
of their lands by 1 off 51, 500,000,000 of 3 upon 
them at a ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold. It seems that their only 
attack is on our own country. 


Our legal-tender silver is already at a better ratio, that is, more 
favorable to gold than theirs, for we have coined at the ratio of 16 
to 1 for over fifty years. Let us not then foolishly change our 
ratio. Let us in the matter of ratio take our opponents at their 
word for one time and await till Europe changes her ratio before 
we change ours, and crowd more silver into the dollars for the 


benefit of creditors and creditor nations than was in the old stand- 
ard dollar promised them when the debts were made and bonds 
ven. I present in proof of my remarks the recent Treasury 


epartment table of the monetary systems, ratios, and stocks of 
money in the leading countries of the world. 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be-_| Ratio be- 
tween gold | tween gold 
and full land limited 
legal-tender tender sil- 
silver. ver. 


aay ae Population. 


RAA Gold and silver.| 1 to 15.98 1 to 14. 95 | 67,000,000 000, 
E E gl re en es 1 to 14.28 | 38,000, 000 000, 
39, 000, 000 000, 
49, 500, 000 000, 
6, 100, 000 000, 
81, 000, 000 605, 
Í 3, 000, 000 000, 
1 to 14. 2, 200, 000 000, 
1 t0 14. 18, 000, 000 000, 
1 to 14. 5, 000, 000 000, 
1 to 13. 40, 000, 000 000, 
1 to 15 4.500, 000 000, 
1to 14:88 | 8, 600, 000 000, 
1 00 15 113, 000, 000 000; 
1to15.1 | 33,000, 000 000. 
1to 14.28 | 4,000,000 000, 
1t0 15.68 | 7,000,000 000, 
11, 600, 000 000, 

. 000. 000 
35, 000, 000 000, 
40, 000, 000 000, 

000, 000 

000, 000 


Stock of 
gold. 


Stock of silver. 


Limited 
er. 

000 , 000, 000 5, 600, 000 8412, 000, 000 01 89. 18 15 H 
000 -|100, 00, O00 | 100, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 14. 17 | 2.63 | 1.32 | 18.42 
000 50, 090, 000 | 700, 000, 000 | 81. 402,000 20. 52 [17.95 | 2.09 | 40.56 
000 08, 000, 000 | 211, 090, 000 | 107, 000, 000 12. 12 4.26 | 2.16 | 18.54 
000 6, 600,000 | 55, 000, 000 | 54. 000, 000 |10. 66 | 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.53 
000 34, 200, 000 | 50,200,000 | 163, 471, 000 | 3.01 1. 625.27 | 9.91 
000 3,600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.67 | 14.67 
000 2, 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000,000 | .91 | 1.82 6. 36 9.09 
000 38, 000, 000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100, 000. 000 | 2.22 | 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 
000 10,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 45, 000, 000 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 | 19.00 
000 90, 000, 000 |............ 90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, 000 | 1.00 | 2.25 | 6.50 | 9.75 
000 3,200,000 | 65,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 5. 65 14. 42 | 8.89 | 28 88 
000 10, 000. 000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 3.72 | 1.16 | 3.14 | 8.02 
000 38, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 | 500, 000, 000 | 2.21 | . 53 4. 42 7.16 
000 45, 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 1.52 | 1.36 }...... 2. 88 
000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 25.00 1.75 26.75 
000 15, 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 14. 29 2. 14. 16. 43 
000 ----| 50,000, 000 -43 4.31 4.91 
500,000 | 2,000,000 |...... -17 „8i 

000 25, 000, 000 -T1 19.14 
000 50, 000. 000 1.25 4.90 
900, 000,000 | 28, 000, 000 |...... 3.53 3.64 

700, 000, 000 |........-.-..|..---- 1.75 |.-.--. 1. 75 

100, 000, 000 . b eee e- 22 

000 5, 000, 000 18. 56 
000 2, 000, 000 31.00 


From this table (the 


at a glance see— 
1. t there is more silver money in the world than there is 
gold. ` 


most recent official table published) we can 


2. That the gold standard countries are all in Western Europe or 
in provinces subject to the rule of England, except West Indies. 

9. That they are all under monarchical form of government. 

4. That France, whose government is Republican and whose peo- 

le seem always prosperous, has more silver money of full legal- 
3 unlity than there is of gold in either England or Germany, 
the leading gold standard countries, and at the same time has more 
gold also than either of them and a larger per capita circulation of 
either gold or silver than either of them, and more than double the 
per capita circulation 8 pd ard money as well. 

5. That there is over $1,500,000,000 in silver in circulation at a 
ratio of less than 16 to 1 (that is 15} to 1) in Europe and indeed 
nearly all the silver in the world is coined on a smaller ratio (that 
is, a higher valuation for silver) than our old standard ratio of 16 of 
silver to 1 of gold. - 

6. To change our ratio, therefore, to anything above 16 to 1 would 
be to depreciate silver by mint law lower than any other nation of 
3 in the world. 

. To again demonetize silver would be to furnish England with 
ch silver to trade with silver countries and deprive our own 
people of their best money. 

-~ 8. To remonetize silver with free coinage would at once give us 

the trade advantages with all silver-using countries, embracing over 

800,000,000 people, or two-thirds of the trading people of the world. 
APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


As to there being serious fluctuations in the market between gold 
and silver bullion and a great fall in silver and all other property 
when measured in the highly appreciated gold prices, the facts ac- 
cord with what bimetallists have taught for years and still teach. 

Doubling the demand for gold, that ensues by requiring it alone to 
serve as money of ultimate redemption and take on the additional 
use of filling the place of demonetized silver, while yet 3 
also in its own place as a money metal, must ig e e gold. the 
other hand, cutting off the demand for silver 7 demonetization or 
restricted coinage would tend to lower the bullion price of silver. 
Hence therise of gold, the fall of silverand the variation of ratio price 
between them as commodities is thus brought about. If all thecondi- 
tions were reversed no one need doubt that silver wonld rise and 
gold would go down, and the variation would probably be even 
rp for silyer has always been more stable and constant in rela- 

ion to property values than gold. Free coinage of both metals on 


free from fluctuations. 
SILVER THE RELIABLE STANDARD. 


the old ratios will cure all these evils and keep them substantially 


To prove beyond serious question that silver is the more reliable 
measure of values, and that, measured in gold prices, all other prices 
on staple products have fallen with silver, keeping almost constant 
ratio to silver prices, we introduce the following tables giving in 
parallel columns the American computation on prices and the foreign, 
prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck, and covering a range of forty-five lead- 
ing articles of commerce which he also compares with silver. 

This proves beyond all doubt that gold has appreciated while 
silver, measured in the prices of commodities, which is the only 
scientific method of testing the question, has kept a substantially 
uniform value with all other leading commodities. 

We conclude, therefore, that silver and not gold is the world’s 
truest measure of the world’s values and moving commodities. 


European computation— 


99 R 
P — | numbers. 
a er der 
Silver. Wheat. Cotton. the number of 
[ageing | SRM 
i} 

Ln % 1% 99.2 
e 97.4 
127 143| 15.4 102 95.8 
1.24 112| 15.0 96 93.3 
1.15 1.24 12.9 95 86.7 
1.20 1.17 11.8 94 90.2 
1.16 1.34] 11.1 87 80.4 
1.12 1.07 9.9 83 84.2 
1.14] 1.25 115 88 85.9 
1.13 1.11 11.4 85 85.0 
113] 119| 114 84 84.9 
1.11 1.13] 10.8 82 83.1 
1.01] 1.07 10:5 76 83.3 
1.06 86 10.6 72 79.9 
2 3 „. 
| „ „„ Bl ms 
8 5 $ 
104} 810.1 72 78.4 
E 
r sy cnenke EN S 
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Sir William Houldsworth e Jang information chiefly from 


the United States mint authorities, has recently stated in the dis- 
cussion at the Manchester Chamber of Commerce that from 1687 to 
1873, the year of silver demonetization, a period ofnearlyt wo hundred 
years, there was only a variation of 1.8 in the ratio between silver 
and gold, while in the next nineteen years, under fhe period of de- 
monetization, 1873 to 1892. there was a variation of 8.1 in the ratio. 


ACTION OF COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


Now, since the demonetization or limited coinage act forced upon 
helpless India by England, through the Indian council, we have an- 
other violent fall in silver; another violent fall in prices of all other 
staples, or in other terms, a still further appreciation of gold, and a 
still further variation in the commercial ratio, and a financial panic 
and a period of enforced liquidation, as it is mildly termed through- 
out the civilized world. at can you call a period of liquidation 
in times of panic but a period of giving up and transferring the 
property of debtors to creditors at a ruinous sacrifice to the debtors 

and an enormous gain to the creditors? 

While on this subject of the recent action of the British India 
council in closing hermints and precipitating such great losses upon 
her subject peoples, how, I wish to ask you, do they exense them- 
selves for it? Do you not know that their excuse was that they 
feared the United States mgit do so also and complete the demone- 
tization of silver by unconditionally repealing the Sherman Jaw? 
And now you seek to do that similar act in this conntry, to strike 
down silyer again, and excuse yourselves to your constituency 
by pointing to what the council of India have done, Does not this 
Tok like conspiracy with England? Do you not, gentlemen of the 
gold standard, fear that you may Te havo to meet the scorn and 
ridicule of your constituency? , sir, thé very tramps your 
pees processes have forced from the paths of happy in- 

ustries into the public streets and highways, when they once com- 

rehend the legislative sources of their misery and degradation, are 
Fable to turn away from you and your flimsy excuses, and thank 
God they are not 9 855 so low as to have purposely brought ruin and 
starvation upon their fellow men. fen 

But I hope yet, in the midst of all discour: ents, to see this 
country rescued from the intolerable grasp of the great conspiracy. 

The songs and salvos of my fellow coun en redeemed—even 
thongh sung and sounded above my grave—shall be sweeter to me 
than any division of spoils that your proposed empire of wealth 
can give. 

BIMETALLISM THE ONLY SAFE BASIS. 


On the necessity of bimetallism as the only safe basis of main- 
taining a proper superstructure of pie currency, Iask leave to 
insert my remarks on this subject before the World’s Fair Congress 
of Bankers and Financiers in Chicago last June. 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: As representative of the State of 
bea gens n this world's congress of bankers and financiers, I can bring to you but 
of C banking in our State. 
Wyoming is the youngest of the States, and has accepted nearly all of its fea- 
tures nara eg from the older ere be ada x 
Rega ts resources, much m as they are prospectively very 
great. a ten, soda, petroleum, and coal our resources are marvelous. Tn ro- 
cious metals we are midway between the more largely developed mines of Colo- 
rado and Montana, and no one is daring enough to deny but that the resources of 
‘Wyoming, when extensively prospected and developed, may be found to contain 
the same mineral wealth that enriches our bordering States. 
But a more interesting and vital question to the people of Wyoming is this: 
If money of intrinsic value qualities is to be the money of ultimate redemption, 
if the specie basis of paper money is to be maintained in the future as in the past 
the great banking interests of the world, then shal] we en or en 
t base, shall we broaden or contract the metallic foundations of the ourrenc 
of 9 Shall we 9 und oo being gre the pee yoni ani 
specie 0 r money and then ex people of our State country 
to have the eee eee in the teen of our national finances as they could 
if the old standard foundations were maintai 
It is all very well to yo atl to the people, Have more confidence,“ but if at the 
same time you seek to take away from them the half, and more abundant and sure 
half, of their specie basis and intrinsic value foundations of money, how can you 
t them to maintain confidence in you or the monetary system you advocate? 
Confidence in any system of finan: legislation among a people must have 
an intelligent basis. ‘The principles of finance must be clear and well grounded 
in the convictions of the people, and the people of Wyoming are no exception to 


the rule. 

We know in Wyoming that the appreciation of a dollar, our national monetary 
unit, is the depreciation of every species of our products and property, excepting 
that little item of s 

We do not have to guess at this, for money measures the price of all things else, 
and to be ina te the standand of measure must necessarily depreciate all that is 
measured. 

If you lengthen the yardstick you shorten the number of yards in any piece of 
cloth measured by it. 

A: , to discuss the appreciation and depreciation of gold and silver, he is not 

et qualified to discuss the question before such an intelligent body as this who 
lees the clement of demand and only considers the element of supply. 

To demoralize silver and cut off all demand for it as a money metal is at once to 
seriously derange and lower the price, and then to turn around with the argument 
that the low price of silver as a commodity, with its chiefest demand cut off, is a 
reason for cutting off its use,a reason for 8 its demonetization, is a 
folly that would not be indulged in any body of American citizens where self-in- 
terest is subjected to reason and fairness. 

Again, that European countries have discarded the use of silver in part is no 
reason why the American Government should do so any more than that a creditor 
should seek to bind a debtor to a more extensive form of payment is a reason 
the debtor should clamor for the same thing. 

The true and just relation between creditor and debtoris maintained by keeping 
a uniform volume, and, therefore, a uniform value of currency in mrena h faig 


lo Tateno with the Baltic of Ose casera of tre POIA, tok, TENTA ete 
0 ere e equities e con 0 cre sul 
stituting injustice for justice. = 


How can this body, then, fayor striking down half the money metal of the world, 
which necessitates, to be consistent, cutting down also one- the superstrugture 
of paper mone zoting thereon. And to shorten the money supply of the world 
one-half if to force an injury upon the industrial interests thatis greater than any 
other calamity that can befall civilization. 

‘To accomplish this by slow gradations may induce mankind to submit to it with 
less danger of successful resistance, but the aggregate of injustice is the same in 
the end. But to speak more particularly to Americans and of America. 

As anational policy, when we find our resources in silver mining very great, 
how fi h indeed it must seem for us to enter upon a policy of cutting oif silver 
as a money metal. 

In ancient days great armies have been collected and wars carried on to obtain 

on and control of mines of the precious metals. And behold here in our 
country a crusade organized for the exact opposite, a crusade to destroy the valno 
of ourown mines. This crusade would not be so 3 to the American people 
if it did not interfere with the supply of good legal-tender money, and, therefore, 
28 preen, discourage industries, and destroy the hopes of prosperity among 
t e. 

The bankers of our country should be slow to place themselves in opposition to 
the general welfare. 

Every great institution in the world's hisy that has allowed its self interests 
to curry it forward in direct antagonism with the prosperity and wellbeing of 
society, has ultimately been overthrown, and itis one of the necessities of man- 
kind's existence that it should beso. + 

The people must live, and justice must live, too. I warn you, therefore, not 
only from the standpoint of equity and patriotism, but also from the standpoint 
of ultimate maintenance of your own 3 that you do not too far press 


the fight against cither of the old reliable money metals of the world. 


There is an awakening of the people throughout the civilized world to the neces- 
sities of a broader basis and fuller volume of legal tender money with which man- 
kind can carry for the work and obligations of this otra. ea eg age, and feed 
and clothe itself with both the material and spiritual orts uisite to its 
highest existence. Let us not plant onrselves in the way of the world's progress. 
Let us, on the other hand, show ourselves, too, in the t march of ci 
worthy of both confidence and honor for the bold stand we take for absolute equity 
between the world's workers and the world's money dealers. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the session this evening be extended until half-past 5 o'clock. It 
s done b reement between the two sides. 

TheS EAKER pro i, (Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair). 
The gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent that the 
session be extended until half-past 5 o’clock this evening. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, with all proper 
respectfor the opinions of some distinguished Republican leaders 
in the House and in the Senate, I coincide with my friend from 
Iowa [Gen. HEPBURN] who so eloquently addressed the House 
on yesterday, in the belief that the safest ition for Repub- 
licans to . emergency, is to stand on the Republican 
platform; and I wish to pas on record, as 1 as I can, my 
reusons for this view an en the voting 
is reached. 

Some of us on this side of the House desired to introduce a 
bill, or an amendment to the pending bill, looking to the settle- 
ment of this question on some middle ground, but we are de- 
prived of the opportunity of offering such a bill, or such an 
amendment, or any amendment whatever, by the special order 
under which the subject is being considered, dictated by the 
Democratic caucus and adopted by the Democratic majority of 
this House. In other words, the imperial Democracy has com- 
manded us to ‘Seat what is set before us, asking no questions for 
conscience’ sake! not for its conscience’ sake, however, for it 
has already crucified its conscience on its own parm; and is 
now holding power uader false pretenses. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

If the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virginia, 
providing for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law, passes Congress without amendment and is 
approved by the President, and no legislation follows, I under- 
stand that, so far as this Congress is concerned, excepting that 
which is already coined, which, of course, will not be disturbed, 
silver will be destroyed as a money metal of the future, and that 
the unit of value will hereafter be attached to gold. it is true 
that we are assured that silver is not to be “‘ discredited,” and 
that further legislation is to follow. 

If the destruction of silver was not intended, why did not you 
embody in this repeal bill some provision for its liberal use as 
money in the future? What reliance can be placed in promises 
now made by a party whose leaders regard the declarations of 
the platform on which they were elected as glittering ‘‘ catch- 
words of polities?” And this is the remedial legislation in- 
sisted upon by the unconditional-repeal advocates, in the interest 
of a restoration of confidence and a return to better times. 

With my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] and my friend 
from Iowa [Gen. HEPBURN], I do not believe that all our ills are 
traceable to the operation of the Sherman law, for we know that 
under it, for two years prior to November last, the country pros- 

red as it had never vind water before. Commerce and manu- 

actures marched hand in hand with the thrift and prosperity of 
the mechanic arts. Labor reaped its reward and the country 
was happy in the possession of peace and plenty. 


the vote I shall give w 
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To show that this is not a false picture and that another 
eit has played some partin bringing about the crisis which 

upon us, I desire to read some Democratic authorities. The 
ve is an admission from the New York Sun, and reads as fol- 

ows: 

Last year, in a season of general prosperity such as never blessed a nation 
living in the light of civilization, the prevailing industrial system was con- 
demned with an almost re-olutionary show of disapproval. All visible 
facts argued for a popular verdict directly opposite to that deliberately re- 
corded by the immense majority. 

The next is from the New York World, and is as follows: 

Until the financial question is settled, and in the present condition of bus- 
iness, there must be no tariff agitation. Itis vital’y important that no new 
issue should be raised that will increase the apprehension already felt. 

The third is from the New York Evening Post, and reads as 
follows: 

We are willing, in the first place, to admit that anticipation of tariff 
ch es may have had its influence in inducing caution 3 manufactur- 
ers. Expectation of such legislation, whether slight or cal, must ina 
measure operate thus. 

Whatever may be the action of Congress in this matter, for 
one I do not believe that a full and substantial restoration of 
confidence and return to permanent prosperity can take place 
until it is known, with certainty, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that our industrial system is to be let alone 
and not disturbed by hostile legislation. 

Notwithstanding there is every reason existing for the expan- 
sion instead of the contraction of the currency—for we know 
that as the business and itera of a country increase, its 
volume of currency should be increased in like proportion—it is 
now proposed to contract the currency by abolishing silver and 
adopting the single gold standard, thereby making money still 
dearer, the wages of labor still lower, and the price of every 
species of proporiy still cheaper, and the ability to pay debts ab- 
solutely out of the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to the remedy offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. It means the demoneti- 
zation of silver. I will never vote to demonetize silver. It 
means the establishment of the single standard. I will never 
vote to make gold the sole unit of value. 

Such » polley, in my judgment, would not only contract the 
currency, would not only leave the volume of money insufficient 
to meet the demands of commerce and trade, thereby paralyzing 
enterprise and crushing the millions who are in debt, but it 
would annihilate one of the greatest American industries and 
reduce to starvation rates the es of labor everywhere. 

Mr. Hamilton, who will never questioned as an authority 
in this country, in his report in 1791 on the establishment of a 
mint, cee that: 

To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a 
scanty circulation. 

Bie waa in the same report in favor of a double standard, 
ton drew his conclusions as follows: ; 

On the whole it seems most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively to 
either of the metals, because this can not be done effectually without de- 
8 the office and character of one of them as money, and reducing it 
to the situation of mere merchandise. 

He who was nearest the heart of the American people has 
spoken on this subject. 

The weighty words of James G. Blaine are as 8 to-day 
as they were the day they were uttered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, February 7, 1878. Advocating a bimetallic standard with all 
the strength and vigor of his great mind, he said: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country, and in other countries, 
for a single gold standard, would, if successful, produce disaster in the end 
throughout the commercial world. 

The destruction of silver as money and the establishment of gold as the 
sole unit of value, must havea ruinous effect on all forms ot property except 
those investments which yield a fixed return in money. These would beenor- 
mously enhanced in value, and would gain a disproportionate, and therefore 
unfair advantage over every other species of property. 

In the same great speech Mr. Blaine declared that— 

It is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results 

which— 


would— 
prove distressing to millions, and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 
Mr. Speuker, I believe the double standard of gold and silver 
ought to be maintained, because the striking down of silver, as 
Mr. Blaine has argued, would enormously enhance the value of 
gois and destroy a world of wealth in our own country. Gold 
s already enhanced beyond the reach of business and labor—the 


bulk of itis hid away in vaults—it is the natural inclination 6f 
those who have it to hoird it; beside>, its volume is not great 
enough to make it the sole basis of our circulation: there is not 
a sufficient amount of it in existence, if it were all coined into 
money, to meet the demands of the commercial world. Above 
all other people I think the American people can least afford to 
join in the effort to rob silver of its equality with gold as a money 


metal—for America produces at least one-third of the world’s 
supply of silver. 

we have millions of bushels of wheat and millions of pounds 
of cotton, let us thank God for the rich fields that eee Wiehe 
if we have millions of bushels of corn and millions of bushels of 
oats and rye and barley, let us rejoice that we live in aland that 
yields such abundant harvests; if we have gold mines—let us 
coin the shining metal to increase our national prosperity and 
happiness—and if streams of silver flow from inexhaustible foun- 
tains in the mountains of America, let us coin it, too, and be thank- 
ful that we can supply the world with the silver half of the 
double standard. [Applause.] 

Why should we enact law that will impoverish the farmer and 
stop his plow because he raises more grain than we can use? 
Why should we enact law that will shut down the furnaces and 
factories of America because they produce more goods than we 
can consume? Why should we enact law that will close our sil- 
ver mines and at a single blow bring poverty to the doors of . 
thousands of our people who but yesterday were contented and 
happy, and leave them without bread to eat, because we have 
more silver in America than is compatible with the financial 
ideas of England and 5 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, we should ap- 
proach this ve question with reverential care, since it in- 
volves that which should be most sacred to every public servant— 
the welfare of the American people. 

Sir, this Republic is a grand mosaic work of empires, the last 
triumph of the geniusand wisdomof the ages. Every State of this 
Union, itself a superb mosaic, was joined to every other State on 
the straight, smooth lines of one common and harmonious des- 
tiny. Every block inlaid in this glorious picture is the embodi- 
ment of some American interest. If you destroy one you disturb 
the relations of each to each, and you destroy the harmony of 
the whole. If you assume the right to destroy one, you may as- 
sume the right to destroy the whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hitherto voted in the Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second Congresses for protective laws which have made New Eng- 
landrich. With my distinguished friend from Maine[Mr. REED, 
who sits near by me here, I have never faltered in my loyalty to 
the American system of protection; I have always voted for 
measures, as a representative of the peopls, which I thought 
would encourage the development of the untold wealth of my 
own native State of Tennessee. Whatever may be the course of 
others, I will never be guilty in the Fifty-third Congress of the 
inconsistency of aiding in the destruction of Colorado, and Mon- 
tana, and Nevada, and their sister States and Territories, by 
the wiping out of their 2 industry and the impoverish- 
ment of their people. [Applause.] 

I believe that the protection and maintenance of the double 
standard of the two money metals of the world, which have 
come down to us from Abraham through forty centuries, with 
a fair and honest ratio existing between them, will give more 
business, more wages, more contentment, more happiness, more 
wealth, and more power to our country than any other legisla- 
tion that can be enacted. 

I believe that the wisest statesmanship is that which protects 
American labor, American industries; and every American in- 
terest. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How much time have I, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has twenty min- 


utes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in twenty minutes’ 
time I can hope to do little more than briefly to give some of the 
reasons for my vote as it will be cast on Monday next. Weare 
in extraordinary session. The country is in an extraordinary 

anic. The President convened the Congress, and, as in duty 

und, sent to us his m e, in which he gave his reasons for 
calling us together, and told us, what we all knew, that there 
was panic and depression abroad in the land. 

The disease all recognized, he told us the cause of the disease 
as he understood it, and stated it to be the purchase of silver 
under the so-called Sherman act. He gave no uncertain sound 
and the remedy that he recommends is the immediate repeal of 
the purchase clause of that act. If the President has diagnosed 
the disease properly and advised the proper remedy, then, with- 
out respect to that side of the House or this side of the House, 

atriotism demands that we should apply that remedy. Butif 

e is not correct in his diagnosis and we apply the remedy, not 
understanding the real cause of the disease, we shall but aggra- 
vate it. The President has performed his duty; we are now to 
perform ours. I do not agree—and I say it with respect and 
modestly—I do not agree with the President in his diagnosis of 
the disease. 

I donot believe that the purchase of silver under the Sherman 
actor its coinage under the Bland act is responsible for the pres- 
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ent depression throughout this country; and, not so believing, I 
am not ready to help in giving the medicine which the Presi- 
dent recommends. I may be mistaken. [f so, I honestly mis- 


e. 
We are told that this cheap silver money is driving gold out 


of the country. Is that-true? I think not. True, we lost a 
large amount of gold from the Ist of January last to the Ist of 
July; but the silver did not drive it out; we paid our debts with 
it. Great Britain, under depression almost as great as ours (and 
while ours has lasted but three or four months, hers has lasted 
for three or four years), needed the money; we were in debt to 
her; and she said ‘‘ Pay”; and we did pay. And here is proof, 
strong as that of Holy Writ, that I am correctin this statement, 
because while eighty odd millions of gold journeyed to the other 
side to pay our debts, side by side with it went $17,000,000 of 
silver for the same purpose. ` z 3 

Now, did the gold drive the silver out or did the silver drive 
the gold out, or did they both go to pay the balance that was 

ainst us? I need only to ask the question; the answer is ob- 

ous. 

Again, within the last month nearly $30,000,000 of gold has re- 
turned to the United States from abroad. What brought it back? 
It came in payment for our exports,largely wheat and provisions. 

It is said that good money hides because of the cheap Treasury 
note issued under the Sherman act. I denyit. Youcan notfind 
with a search warrant amongst capitalists or laborers anywhere 
in this country anybody who is afraid that his currency willnot 
be as good as gold, is not as good as gold now. I measure my 
words when fac speak. Why? Because under the law, the 
United States is bound to, and does day by day when demanded, 
give the qoa for any currency that we have. There has been 
but very little of redemption—why? Because, first, the people 
are satisfied of the honesty ofthe United States; and, second, they 
are satisfied of its ability in the premises. 

Think a minute. We have a panic the like of which I have 
no recollection of (and Iamon the wrong side of fifty). We have 
a President (and I speak of him respectfully) that for eight long 
years in office and out of office has followed the silver currency 
of the country with as great ferocity as Herod followed the in- 

ant Savior when he commanded that all children under two 
ears of age should be put to death in order to make sure of the 
destruction of the Infant King. 

By letter, by message, in season and out of season, before the 
Chicago convention and after the Chicago convention—all the 
time he has been against it. He is charged with the execution of 
the law. We have a Secretary of the Treasury who, whatever he 
may have done himself, was reported in the public prints through- 
out the length and breadth of the country as having said that he 
would redeem Treasury notes under the Sherman actin silver 
alone. He does redeem them in gold. But that report begat 
doubt and fear. 

Yet in the midst of all these surroundings, without the sale 
of one dollar of bonds with which to obtain gold to maintain the 

arity of our money, although there was full power in the prem- 
— with an unfriendly administration, in the height of panic— 
all this money—$1,600,000,000, nickel, copper, silver, paper, gold 
is all good; and from one ocean to the other you can not find 
anybody who has any fear with regard to the ability or honesty 
of the Government in so maintaining this money according to 
the pledge of the law. [Applause.] I submit that in view of 
these facts the President’s diagnosis of the disease is not correct. 

What are we called upon todo? Torepeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. I wish I had time to talk about that 
much-abused act. It is not perfect. I have rarely seen any 
legislation that was perfect. Now, the Democrats are fully in 
power. I expect to see soon some legislation that is absolutely 
perfect. [Laughter.] Yet that Sherman act is a good act; it 
serves a good pu Under the Bland act, so much con- 
demned, and the Sherman act, there has gone into the currency 
of this country since 1885, when Grover Cleveland was first 
elected, $300,000,009 of money as good as gold and redemable in 
gold and circulating side by side with it. 

But, asks somebody, are you in favor of cheap money?” No; 
God knows I am not in favor of cheap money. The little record 
I have made in the Congress of the United States shows that I 
am not in favor of cheap money. I am not here to abuse people 
who have money. I frequently wish I had more of it myself. 
Abuse of that kind is no argument. Iam herein view of all the 
interests of all the people, to ‘cry aloud and spare not” in favor 
of poe money. 

hy, think of it. The total deposits in the banks, according 
to the last official report, were over $4,600,000,000; in the saving 
banks alone the deposits were over $1,700,000,000, with nearly 
five million depositors, representing nearly twenty-five million 
beneficiaries, counting each depositor as representing a family. 
Think of it! The life insurance companies (stock and mutual) 


are under obligation to pay their policy-holders this day over 
$3,000,000,000. 

Those policy-holders represent 1,000,090 f. milies, seat‘eved 
throughout the length and breadth oi the count y. The issvss- 
ment life-insurance companies are bound under their agrsements 
to pay their policy-holders nearly 85, 000, 000, 0% to 5,000,00 of 
people. These men are to be paid in good money; nd in the 2g- 
gregute the credits and property of the common people of the 
United States by the side of the credit and the property of the 
capitalists are as the mountain tothe molehill. If there is ny- 
body in God's world who is interested in stabie snd sound money 
itis the people who live through the sweit of their face. The 
people who are in the mine, on the r:ilway,on farm, and in fac- 
tory produse annually in the United States products to the value 
of 812,000,000, 000. Oh, no. 

I am not here to degrade the currency: but, while that is true, 
I am not here to obey the command of the extreme people who 
want gold and gold alone for currency; that means contract on 
and wrongs the debtor. Nor am I here to obey the command of 
the extreme people who want silver and silver alone for cur- 
rency, and o 83 cents’ worth in u dollar; that would wrong 
the creditor. One would bring us to the yellow metal alone for 
money; the other, in the name of bimetallism, would bring us 
to the white metal alone for money. I want both metals. at 
party, in a national platform, pledges me to both metals. G 
polities pledge me to both metals. I believe it is entirely prac- 
ticable to have them. 

What would I doin the meantime? I would let the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act stand until the other side of the House 
can meet this side of the House calmly and cooly; not under the 
influence of panic or excitement or prejudice; not without 
power even to offer an amendment, but with the full power of 
amendment and debate, and after full consideration enact a pro- 
vision that would utilize all the silver that may be offered for 
use as money at its commercial value. In my judgment this can 
be done by allowing any and all owners of silver bullion to de- 
posit the same in the United States Treasury at the world’s 
market price and receive therefor certificates or Treasury notes 
redeemable on demand, in sums of $100 or any multiple thereof, 
in silver bullion at the market price, or gold coin, at the option 
of the Government, making the Treasury notes a legal tender 
for all debts, public or private. 

I believe it can be done. But why do you not offer the amend- 
ment, says some one. Because, Mr. Speaker, the extreme silver 
and fiat money men in this House met and shook hands with the 
extreme gold men on the Democratic side of the House, and 
adopted the rule under which you are now proceeding, that says 
Ishall not have, as the representative of my people, the poor op- 
portunity of offering a single amendment of any character on 
this subject. [Applause.] That is the reason. I am powerless. 
The ship is at sea, and I can not help it. Sixty-five millions of 
our people are on board ship, and we stand here to-day without 
power to help man a boat or unfurl a sail. 

I listened with much interest to one of Georgia’s favorite sons 
[Mr. TURNER], strong on that side of the House and strong al- 
ways, a few moments ago, when he proceeded to exhort the 
Democratic party tocome together and unite upon a re sition 
that would solve the question and be just to all. Oh, how my 
ear was inclined, watching and waiting for that proposition. 
But, Mr. Speaker, he hid his proposition under a bushel. If he 
had proposed it, the House could not consider it under this cast- 
iron rule, made by the Democratic side of the House, cutting off 
allamendments. What does wisdom counsel us to do? I will 
answer in a sentence. There are six hundred millions of gold 
and about that much silver in thiscountry; we have over 65,000,- 
000 of people; the population is increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
every year; we now have power to sell bonds to maintain all the 
money at a parity. 

Without the sale of one dollarof bonds, I am satisfied that dur- 
ing the Administration of Grover Cleveland under existing law 
we can go on and have an increase in the currency of nearly 
840,000, 000 a year, and that all the money will be as good as gold 
after four years of the Democracy under President Cleveland. 
I think the people, having tried a new experiment, will turn 
back to their first love. Epp ame on the Republican side.] In 
any event I will not help change existing law unless you put 
something better in its place. 

Gentlemen say there is a congestion of the currency. Les; 
but the great troubleisacongestion of credits. Nine-tenthsand 
over of the business of this country is done on credit. That 
credit being destroyed, that much more work is thrown on the 
currency, Of course, then the currency is scarce and inade- 
quate. But with all that—with this scarcity of 5 with 
money all good and millions to follow just as good, under the 
operation of the present Sherman law—it is gravely proposed to 
stop that increase of the currency by a repeal of the purchasing 
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clause of that law which puts it in circulation and substitute 
nothing in its stead. Mr. Speaker, for one, my judgment from 
every standpoint is against it, and I will vote against it. [Ap- 
lause. 
$ But, 8 somebody, will you vote for free coinage of silver? 
No; not under existing conditions unless you put a dollars’ worth 
of silver in a silver dollar. And I will tell you why. With the 
nonuse of silver by the principal commercial nations in the 
world, and the late action of England with regard to the India 
mints, I do not believe that the free coinage of silver on the 
ratio of either 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 will assure us both gold and 
silver. 

My judgment is that such coinage of silver would drive the 

ld out of the country, and we would have silver in cheap dol- 
8 alone for money. In the fullness of time I believe the coinage 
ratio of gold and silver will be settled by agreement between 
the principal commercial nations of the world. When that is 
done, we can safely have free coinage of silver. In the meantime 
it is our duty to utilize silver at its commercial value for cur- 
rency. Silver always has been, is now, and in my opinion always 
will be, one of the money metals. [Applause.] 

“Ant but,” says somebody, we want to repeal this act to 
strengthen our credit.” Strengthen it where? I ask; in Europe 
orathome? Mr. Speaker, the Government's credit does not need 
strengthening at home. You can not find any citizen of the 
United States who does not believe that the credit of the United 
States is now firstclass: in Europe the credit of the United States 
is first class. Iputittoyou, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen present, 
when the obligations of your and my Government, standing side 
by side in London, are worth as much money as is the English 
consol, that our creditis as good abroad as their credit is at home. 

Oh! But says somebody, They are afraid they are going to be 
paid in cheap silver. Oh, no; the laws of this country can be 
read of all men, and the construction given to those laws by both 
Democratand Republican administrations, tells everybody every- 
where that all the money Uncle Sam has in his hands, and all 
his obligations, as well as all the circulating medium, is to be 
gold ant that which can look gold in the face and say, I am as 

ood as you are.” 5 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WALKER was recognized and yielded five minutes to Mr. 
CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON or Illinois. My friend is always very kind tome. 

I do not know that I can enlighten the House in five minutes 
muoh further in addition to what I have already said. There 
are many things to strengthen my position in my own mind, that, 
pren time A opport it seemed to me I might have urged. 

ut to conclude in that five minutes the matter of which I was 
talking when the hammer fell. They say, repeal the Sherman 
law in order that you may strengthen our credit abroad. 

I repeat, it is already as good as that of any nation on this 
earth. Well,“ but say some of these gentlemen, “repeal the 
Sherman law and we will give you something to go in its place.” 
Will you? Is there a man on that side of the House who can 
say that any proposition touching the utilization of silver as 
money can be written upon the statute book with the approval 
of your President, Grover Cleveland? I pause for an answer; if 
anybody is authorized to speak for him let him answer here and 
now. 

The gentlemen from New York [Mr. WARNER] and from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER] both stand pledged to repeal the tax on the cir- 
culation of the State banks. The last Democratic national plat- 
form pledges such legislation. That would give us old-fashioned 
Democratic wild-cat money. Mr. Speaker, for myself I am free 
to say that if I have to choose between silver at the ratio of 
either 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 of gold on the one hand, or the revival 
of the wild-cat currency that cursed this country up to 1860 on 
the other, I will be found for silver every time. [Applause.] 

To my Republican friends, in conclusion, I say, to what feast 
are we invited? To the repeal of this act that we wrote upon 
the statute book, and that has been beneficent in its operation; 
and when it is repealed, with a 1 and an in- 
creas population, we have full notice that there is to follow 
fast and furious upon its track the performance of the pledge 
made by the Democracy, upon which they say they won full 
power, namely, to strike down the last vestige of protection to 
American industries and American labor, and place upon the 
statute books in lieu thereof a tariff that will yield revenueonly, 
but no poeeun to any American citizen who walks upon our 
soil and breathes our air. 

Tn full competition with labor abroad, importing that which 
we heretofore made, with a contracting currency instead of an 
expanding, safe currency—that is the feast to which we are in- 
vited our Democratic friends. For one I will go hungry 
before I dine at such a table, for that matter I would go hungry 
if I dined at such a table. [Applause on Republican side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] has just asked, to what feast are we as Republicans 
invited? Let me say to him that we have been complaining for 
many years, and are now complaining, that the feast the Demo- 
cratic party provides is not n feast fit for our attendance; but if 
they have now provided a feast fit for our attendance, [am wil- 
ling to go, and to go joyfully, and propose to go; and they cer- 
tainly have done so in their p ition to repeal the purchas- 
ing clause of the silver act of July 14, 1890. 

he great naps pce which is made against our monetary sys- 
tem is the lack of currency. That is the burden of the song of 
my friend [Mr. CANNON] who has just taken his seat. Let me 
say to this House that it is impossible to have ‘‘ enough” cur- 
rency unless the currency is flexible. We have now $1,100,000,- 
000 a = nha of various denominations, ring-streaked and 
speckled. 

We have a financial system that is a-disgrace to the United 
States, as is our currency. Our bank exchanges are about $400,- 
000,000 aday. Three and a half per cent of these exchanges are 
made in currency and we are short of currency. Yes! And we 
would be short of currency, and just.as short, and suffer from it 
still ma y the law that governs all finance, if every dollar of 
this $400,000,000 a day was transacted in currency. 

Were a law passed to-morrow that forbade the use of any check, 
draft, or bill of exchange, or any personal paper money of any 
name or nature, except paper money issued either by the Gov- 
ernment or by the banks, so that every merchant had to keep in 
the form of currency in his safe what now he keeps to his credit 
in a bank and draws upon with his check, and if we had one 
hundred billions of pdper money instead of one billion, we still 
would be short of currency in times like these, and suffer more, 
for the lack of currency in such times than we do today. No 
currency is sufficient, or can be sufficient, that is not elastic. 

Why are we short? Because all the currency in circulation, 
be it more or less, will be used inthe normal trade of everyday 
life. No man now gives a check for $1,000 who has a thousand 
dollars in bills in his safe, that he wishes to dispose of, because 
he does not wish the trouble and risk of keeping it. 

REORGPNIZE THE BANKING SYSTEM 

Therefore our remedy is to reorganize our whole banking sys- 
tem of shreds and patches, Pass the banking bill that your 
Democratic committee reported to the House at the close of the 
Fifty-second Congress, reported by that staunch Democrat, the 
gentleman from New Yor: 11957 Bacon], and your financial ills 
will be cured. Under that bill the currency of the country, as 
such, would not cost the people one far , and it would give 
you a leeway of from 8100, 000, 000 to $200,000,000 that might be 
used in any crisis or when any exceptional demand was made upon 
it. What makes us short of currency? Is it thatthe bankslock 
it up? 

We are told on this floor, out of the same mouths that tell us 
that the banks lock up currency to injure the people, that the 
banks are paying anywhere from 1 to-3 per cent premium 
for the use of currency. Who then is 1 up? It is the 
man who is thrown out of employment by financial crisis, 
who, drawing his wages, locks the money up in his pocket. And 
when you count these cases by the hundreds of thousands, you 
account for the disappearance of the currency. 

The pocket becomes his place of deposit instead of the bank. 
The moment these men have employment this currency will 

ain flow into the channels of trade. I have no especial objec- 
tion to the bill of my friend from Ohio[Mr. JOHNSON], allowing 
bonds to be deposited and money to be taken out when the in- 
terest on them stops for the time they are allowed to lie in the 
Treasury. That would be paying interest on the currency taken, 
but it is an expedient that never would be availed of to an 
great extent, and I do not think it would be particularly a val- 
uable addition to our banking statutes. But one additional 

tch to our present patch banking system will do no particu- 

r hurt if not positively injurious. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


Mr. Speaker, we are called ther to legislate in the midst 
of what threatens to be one of the most serious seasons of liqui- 
dation the country has ever seen. I shall not, at this time, stop 
to consider what has caused it. At another time and on the ap- 

ropriate theme, I shall have some observations to make upon 

it. The duty of the hour is so plain that no serious-minded man 

can fail to see it and bend his utmost effort to the task of reliev- 
1555 the country from its trouble. 

hat the purchase clause of the silver law of July 14, 1890, is 

a menace to the best economic conditions of our people and 

ht to be at once repealed is practically unanimously agreed 


tobyall. Noneseeits uneconomic provisions or are more earnest 
to wipe them from the statute books than those who framed it. 
They see them now no more clearly than they did on the day 
they framed it and secured its passage. 
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As I said in this House on July 6, 1890, of a similar bill, itwas 
not in itself wise financial legislation. It was pure politics. 
Not party politics, but wise statesmanship. In the then condi- 
tion of financial opinion in the cous ik was one of the wisest 


pieces of statesmanship ever accomplished to stay impending 
calamity. 

The stination that confronted us was thatof one political party 
voting nearly unanimously for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, with a few of the other party. Not an additional one 
could then be saved to honest money in the Democratic party, 
and a majority of the constituents of scores of the Republican 
Congressman, who had been voting against free coinage, were 
determined to force their representatives to vote for free coin- 
age against their personal convictions, as too many others had 
done. They must have some safe delivery from the free-silver 
majority in their districts, or free-coinage Republicans or free- 
coinage Democrats would take their places. Had two or three 
score more of such 5 gone home from the Fifty-first 
Congress to defend their votes for free coinage, instead of de- 
fending their votes for the silver act of July 14, 1890, and to con- 
demn the free coinage of silver, the next Congress was about as 
sure to pass a free coinage of silver bill over a veto, by a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses, as it was to assemble. $ 

The sensible financial men in the country did not then believe 
free coinage of silver was imminent. No begging or pleading 
could induce a single banker or economist to render the slightest 
assistance to the friends of sound money on the Coinage Commit- 
tee in the first session of the Fifty-first while the free 
coinage of silver men confessed to spending thousands of dollars 
on # powerful mes during the whole session. Time to arouse the 
country was absolutely nopeeta That, and more, we safely 
got in the so-called Sherman bill. That bill gaye the silver 
miner all the advantages he could possibly get from the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, and others all they could justly 
get from free coinage, while fully maintaining the existing meas- 
ure of value. It was our deliverance through a truce, with its 
advantages almost wholly with the sound money side, and fatal 
to the free coinage ofsilver. Never was any legislative act more 
fully justified by the results. à 

It was framed and passed to re the far worse Bland-Alli- 
son actof 1878, and to break upand defeat the free-coinage forces 
of 1890; to be itself destroyed, after having done itswork, which 
is already accomplished. It now stands as the last fortress of 
error, in which are massed all the forces of unsound financial 
theories. When its walls are leveled to 8 the enemies 
of sound money, who were skillfully allu within its walls in 
1890, will be dispersed, never again to win another strategic 
position. 

CLAIMS OF FREE COINAGE ADVOCATES NOT BASED ON FACTS. 

Never did any party fight its battles on such an array of state- 
ments for truth that were utterly without foundation in fact. 
Never did any ty so completely rely upon figments of the 
mind. Never Aid the devotees of any cause know so many 
that are not so as the advocates of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silyer. Nothing that they can conceive of as damaging 
to the cause of sound money do they fail to assert. They never 
stop to ask whether they are true or not, or seem to care to 
prove any of them by sober facts. 

The demand for the free coinage of silver is a rebellion against 
human progress. Progress is possible from savage to barbarous 
conditions, or from barbarism to civilized man, excepting as 
man commands more in kind, quantity, and quality of commod- 
ities for each day’s labor, and this is impossible unless nominal 
wages rise or prices of products fall, or both. 

Forcenturies man remained stationary. No progress was made 
in material things, and therefore no progress was possible in 
intellectual or moral things. It is as impossible for nations to 
make intellectual and moral progress, excepting through mate- 
rial progress, as it is fora man to get broader views from a 
greater eight while chained on the plains below. 

Again, one of the prime conditions of progress is the cer- 
tainty to man of his having personal ion of and a personal 
advantage for the things he produces. Andthe greater personal 
advantage a man can get from exchanging the things he pro- 
duces, as well as the more things he can produce, acts and reacts 
to send him forward to happier conditions. 

It is because of the greater volume and better quality of prod- 
ucts that a day's work will buy, alike on the farm, in the shop, 
as well as in the silver mine, the gold mine, coal and iron mines, 
that this rebellion against the world's measure of value” was 
begun and has gained such a momentum. Man has advanced in 
social well-being since 1860 as 168 of 1891 is to the 100 of 1860, as 
shown by his average wages. Mature manhood, and more es- 
pecially the young, just entering on life's work, have in that 

portion a brighter future before them than their fathers had. 
struggle for free coinage of silver is a struggle to put man 


back from a condition represented by the 168 of 1891 to the con- 
ditions represented by the 100 of 1860. 

We have the highest authority for believing that he that 
oppresseth the poor to increase riches, and he that giveth to 
the rich shall surely come to want;” and the free coinage of 
silver will do both. 

THE QUESTION NOT ONE OF COINING SILVER. 

This question is not one of simply coining silver, or of co 
gold. Never have so many silver dollars been actually coin 
in this eountry, relatively or in number, as in the last fifteen 
28 It is purely a question of continuing our present measure 
of value. 

For forty years, from 1834 to 1873, there were only 6,591,713 
sitver dollars coined, an average of 164,793 each year, while we 
now have more than $400,000,000, not one of which will be made 
any the less full legal-tender money” by repealing the purchase 
clause of the silver law of July 14, 1890. 

It is purely and only a question as to what shall be the 
money of account,” and what shall be the metal in which banks 
shall pay to each other the balances due; and whether we will 
continue to exchange commodities, at the international world’s 
measure of value, or whether we will descend to the monetary 
condition of Mexico, India, and China. Nota member of either 
House of Congress can be found who favors an all gold coin- 

but every one of them protests against an “ all silver coin- 

e,” which is what free silver coinuge means. Every member 
who favors the repeal of the silverpurchase clause of the law of 
July 14, 1890, favors the use of silver as “full legal-tender 
money to the last dollar that can be economically used. 

The silver coinage men wholly mistake the nature and work 
of money. None but misers ever borrow gold or silver money, 
excepting to * it for other commodities 
they desire, and every other form of money is only an order for 
products as a deed is an order for the delivery of the farm. 

Gold stands in precisely the same relation to trade and com- 
merce that the regulator to an engine does to the steam that 
moves it. A desire for and the exchange of products, not money, 
is what moves the world. Importing or exporting gold is never 
done except as a corrective to bring trade back to its normal and 
safe condition. 

It has no more relation to, and affects trade no more than, the 
increased radius of the balls of the regulator on the engine has 
to the work accomplished in the factory by the means of the 
steam. Coin, excepting that carried in the pockets of the peo- 
ple and doing only the work of currency, and doing it no better 
or safer than paper money, is masiy, a regulator. First, prod- 
ucts are shi ; secondly, stocks; third, bonds; and lastly and 
infinitesi „like medicine to man to correct disease, gold, 
and only in ormal conditions. No nation can long ship or 
receive anything but consumable products. 

SILVER WAS NOT SECRETLY DEMONITIZED IN 1873. 

The most universal and blood-curdling statement made and 
reason given for the demand for the free coinage of silver is, 
that in 1873 silver was demonetized secretly and fraudulently. 
Not only is this without the shadow of foundation in fact, but 
the very 8 is true, as has been shown a thousand times. 
Never has there been more pains taken to make the country 
thoroughly familiar with an act than in the rearranging and 
codifying the coinage laws, which were completed in 1873 and 
passed unanimously. It was then thoroughly understood that 
gold and po only was to continue to be our measure of value 
metal, as it surely has been since 1834. Silver dollars were then 
at 3.22 per cent premium and had been for forty years. 

I ask to have read from the Clerk’s desk an extract from the 
speech of the Hon. JOHN P. JONES of Nevada, made in the Sen- 
ate April 1, 1874. Senator JONES was then, as now, as much in- 
terested in silver as any man in the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Seyi pe or attain a 
t gold can be that standard? What other thing on earth possesses the 
requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is the most 
pons t of civilization, It 18 son thathas lifted the nattons from bar- 
ism. So exact a measure is it of humaneffort that when itis exclusi 
Pena te a mane it teaches eaa Piped 9 75 o5 9 It neither ah = 
erates pretenses. can not lie. It keeps its promises to r 

and poor alike. 

h of Hon. 


Mr. WALKER. I will read an extract from as 
WILLIAM M, STEWART, of Nevada, made in the te Febru- 
ary 11, 1874. Senator STEWART was then, and is now, as much 
interested in silver as any man in this country. 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in 2 


paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no r money that 
organize a gold board to speculate in it. * 


Also, on February 20, 1874, he said: 


this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboringman 
9 it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 
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not be called upon to do what is im ble for him or the producing classes 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the gambiing in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Everybody knows what a dollar in gold is worth. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend allow me to 
make an inquiry of him? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand you to say that 
the coinaye act of 1873, in the revised code, they had passed the 
law. Is it not the fact that the act of 1873 never passed into the 
codified laws of the country at all until 1874; and that it then 

in the House and Senate without discussion? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, that bill passed with the unan- 
imous consent of the House and Senate, and was subsequently 
referred to repeatedly upon this floor and in the Senate as es- 
tablis a gold measure of value, without objection from any 
man in either body, having d unanimously, and not only 
passed unanimously, but received unanimousassent. It was ex- 

lained time and again, not on the day of its aig ba precisely, 
3 it was as thoroughly understood at that time as nine- 
tenths of the K Sjeen of Congress without discussion, 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Without discussion? 
Mr. WALKER. Without discussion on that day. I can not 
yield further. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That is the fact. 

Mr. WALKER. In 1873 these men, and every other man in 
the country who discussed coinage or finance, excepting the ad- 
vocates of fiat money, knew th»t only by reversing the natural 
laws of the universe could the commercial ratio of value between 
the two metals be changed or influenced to the smallest degree 
by law or by coinage. 


ERNEST SEYD A BI-METALLIST. 


Another reason given for free coinage is, that one Ernest Seyd 
was brought over from Europe by the gold bugs of Wall street” 
with an immense corruption fund which he freely spent in lobby- 
ing through Congress the codified coinage laws of 1873. Like 
every other pretended fact against that law, the very opposite is 
true. Ernest Seyd was one of the most earnest, honest, self-sac- 
rificing, determined believers in silver as money, and one of the 
most 8 workers against the action of Germany, France, 
and the United States on silver that ever appeared in Washing- 
ton from this or any other country. 

I ask to have read a paragraph from a writer on finance con- 
cerning Ernest Seyd. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Who was Mr. Seyd? Mr. Seyd was an E 
and widely known as an author on finance. 
most zealous champion for and the best friend of silver that England has 
produced in this century. Long before 1873 and until his death, in 1881, he 
earnestly preached to the European nations the necessity and the advantage 
of opening their mints to the free coinage of silver. At the Paris Interna- 
tional Conference of 1881 the United States was represented by Mr. Evarts, 
Mr. Thurman, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Dana Horton. At the fifth session of that 
conference Mr. Horton, after commenting on the death of the eminent Swiss 
financier, Mr. Feer-Herzog, said: 

“I can not, however, hase ppl our discussion without having mentioned 
another occurrence of a s ar nature. I speak of the death of Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, the monetary writer, whose works are well known to you, and which 
took place at Parissince the convening of our conference. It was the pro- 
found interest which he took in the conference which brought him here, and 

. which, I believe, hastened his death. How intense that interest was may be 
well understood when we remember that but a very few years have passed 
since the day when there was no serious opposition to the general adoption 
of the gold standard, except on the part of Prof. Wolowski, at Paris, and of 
Ernest Seyd, at London.” [See letter of Ernest Seyd, Senate, Congressional 
Record, Aug. 22, 1893. 

WALL STREET CAN NOT CORNER GOLD. 

Mr. WALKER. Another reason given is that Wall street 
corners and controls gold. Here, again, a thing impossible to 
do is charged, and the exact opposite of the fact. How, I ask, is 
it possible to corner gold? It is as free to every man, rich or 
poor, wise or ignorant, if he has a dollar of paper money, as the 
air we breathe is to anyone who has lungs to breathe it. Corner 
and control a thing which every man, who owes a debt of any 
kind, must deliver for the asking, or deliver a greenback that 
will surely command it? Any man who talks such nonsense does 
not compliment his own intelligence or those he addresses. Pe- 
riods of liquidation, attended with more or less of fear, and disor- 
ganized business are inevitable in highly civilized countries, and 
are dresded by, and do more injury to, the men of Wall street 
than to any other class in the community, They do not have 

them in China, or in Korea, or among the Comanche Indians. 
They are an evil attending highly civilized conditions. 

Another reason given on a par with the others is that Wall 
street makes money scarce an ee ponios to enable it to rob 
the Western and Southern farmer. hat a compliment to the 
great American nation that there are men in Congress to repeat 
such utter nonsense, and constituents to believe a thing that 
would seem incredible to the dullest mind! It is patent to every 
man who will give amoment’s serious thought to it that the men 
of Wall streetare more interested in having money plenty and 


lish banker, a man of means 
He was a bimetallist, and the 


payments sure and prompt than any other men on the face of the 
earth. Their destruction is in money stringencies and in p nies. 
To illustrate their extent, and how Wall street suffers by p nics, 
I present a table showing the prices of only thirty-three of the 
leading securities on the 7th of November last and on the Ist 
day of the current month, with a computation of the shrinkage 
of values in that period: 


Prices. 
— — ne S 
— Shares. Nov. 7, Aug. 1, Shrinkage. 
1892. 1893. 
1, 020, 000 a 13} €26. 775, 000 
250, 000 204 195 4, 175, 000 
187, 384 175 133 7, 870, 068 
601, 842 133 5, 717, 499 
764,070 103; R 24, 138, 713 
460, 272 8t 50, 14, 383, 512 
390, 542 116 9, $58, 846 
461,560 55 12, 666, 085 
280, 000 30; 9, 520, 000 
380, 000 16, 9 2, €60, 000 
500, 000 1 89. 7, 062, 500 
494, 05 134 108 12, 490, 291 
523, 000 70 9, 353, 142 
187, 382 110 7 6, 558, 370 
474, 305 61} 18 20, 397. 695 
1, 000, 000 111 97 13, 250, 000 
TTA, 275 27} 1 13, 065, 890 
198, 090 18 5, 347, 430 
490, 000 18. 7 5, 512, 500 
137, 676 178. 1 826, 056 
262, 448 23 7 4, 033, 556 
798, 500 12 36, 231, 987 
360, 000 198: 135 22 500, 000 
608, 685 1 18, 619, 226 
120, 000 16 6 12. 000, 000 
300, 672 115. 40 22, 550, 400 
65, 000 108 54 3,510, 000 
175, 000 207 173 6, 037, 500 
gar 350, 000 ili 65} 16, 000, 000 
Sugar Preferred 350, 000 1 70 11, 681, 250 
Calumet and Hecla.. 100, 000 283 245 8, 800, 000 
Western Union 948, 198 98 733 23, 374, 374 
Southern Pacific.... 651, 353 36} 17 12, 588, 876 
Total, OB BLOCK 3 2. cece ns ia news Sunn cacc}oonccasasslouwuvencea 400, 106, 616 


Here we have in only thirty-three Wall street properties, 
out of many hundreds, a shrinkage, on the basis of market quo- 
tations, of more than 8400, 000,000 to persons included in the term 
Wall street,” in these few months of liquidation. 

How much have the farmers lost, or will lose, against these 
millions upon millions already lost in Wall street, and many 
more millions that it will surely lose before the present crisis 
ends? 

Who does not remember the liquidatior attending the lon 
agony of redemption of 1873 to 1878. Scarcely aman in Wal 
street survived the shock. These disturbances in financial cir- 
cles trouble the farmer less than any other citizen. He reposes 
under his own vine and figtree on the mountain side and in the 
valleys, watching the pomp of gaudy wealth and the show and 
vanity of the thousands passing by him to the mountain top. 
Healso sees its return, dusty, worn, sick, r, and in S, Curs- 
ing the day it was born, bequeathing nothing to the children in 
its train, while the farmers average to leave more property, a 
better training for life, and a promise of higher position for 
their children, than any other American citizens. 


THE WORLD'S MEASURE OF VALUE. 


Their next reason for the free coinage of silver is of like char- 
acter with the others, and is that there is no par of exchange” 
between countries; that there isno ‘‘world’s price level” for the 
commodities of commerce; that there is no ‘‘world’s, or inter- 
national, measure of value,” therefore this country can as well 
make silver bullion the meisure of value as gold bullion: that 
the use of gold by other nations is a “notion,” and our notions 
are as good for us to acton as their notions are for them. These 
wild assertions dispute every fact of the relation of money to the 
internal and external commerce of every country on the fece of 
the earth. Again, the facts are the exact opposite of what the 
advocates of free coinage say is true. 

A grain of gold is now the “ par of exchange ” of every coun- 
try in its internal commerce and between all countries of the 
world, and has been, without a single exception, for a hundred 
years. Never in the history of the world has any coin of any 
nation been regarded. Everywhere it has been the single grain 
of gold. For eighty years the ‘‘money of account” inexchange 
has been the aggregate of 113 grains of pure gold, called a 
„pound,“ to insure the full weight of 113 grains, which is coined 
in England as the “‘ sovereign.’ 

Not the slightest attention was ever paid in a single instance 
in the world’s history, or is now paid, to the coinage of England 
or any other country, excepting as it is a guaranty of the weight 
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and fineness of the piece of gold offered. England is as helpless 


to influence values of metals by coinage laws as the weakest po- 
tentate in the South Sea Islands. Take the four richest, most 
prosperous, and powerful nations to illustrate this statement: 

The five-dollar gold coin of the United States contains 116.- 
09985 grains of gold; the sovereign of England contains 113.0016 
grains of gold; the 20-mark piece of Germany contains 110.6268 
3 o gold; the 25-frane piece of France contains 112.006 

s of gold. 

Not 8 these pieces passes in its own country or anywhere 
else in buying commodities for the slightest percentage over its 
bullion value, and never has since the world began. Take a 
French 25-frane piece or an English sovereign or an American 
five-dollar gold piece into any shop in Brussels, or the smallest 
hamlet in Germany, and they will give you the difference in its 
bullion value over the German 20-mark piece in change. 

Take the 25-franc piece, the 20-mark piece, or the sovereign 
into any store in this country to pay the price of $5, and the 
difference in gold bullion value between either and the $5 Ameri- 
can gold coin will be demanded and paid as a matter of course. 
Every dollar of silver that is current here, or in any country 
not a monometallie silver country,” is current as paper money, 
is current because, like paper money, it can be exchanged for a 
gold dollar, and for that reason only. 

INRERNATIONAL COMMERCE ON A GOLD BASIS FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 

Again it is said there is not gold enough to do the business, as 
‘measure of value money, of the world. Here again they draw 
upon their imaginations for their facts, How do they know 
there is not enough? Every dollar's worth of the international 
commerce of the world is now done on a gold bullion measure of 
value, and has been so done for a hundred years. 

What reason has any man to think that prescribing by law 
that existing customs and habits shall be legal will cause men 
to change their desireor doings—desires which are embedded 
them by a hundred years of universal custom? 

If there is any one thing, in finance, more certain than any 
other, it is that if every nation should make gold the money 
of account,” by making it the (measure of value,” at 1 of gold 
to 28 of silver, the present price, and stop the free coinage of 
silver, stop issuing silver certificates, and then every govern- 
ment should thereafter buy and coin every silver piece, of any 
denomination it could induce its people to use, as all European 
governments and the United States are now doing, while it 
would require some slight adjustment in national holdings of 

old, it would not increase the world’s demand for gold coin or 
crease or diminish the. prices of a single commodity in any 
country by the smallest fraction. 8 

Neither would it diminish the legitimate demand for or use 
of silver coin. We know such action would at once add to the 
available gold coin an immense sum from the hoards now se- 
cretly held in every silver measure of value“ country proba- 
bly hundreds of millions, and many times more, than the added 
demand for it. It would have the same effect of immensely in- 
creasing the quantity of money in those countries, and from 

old hoards that resumption of specie payments had in this coun- 
5 8 when hundreds of millions of gold coin that had been held 
as merchandise for years went immediately upon resumption 
into the channels of trade as money. 
THE INCREASE IN THE COMMERCIAL EFFICIENCY OF GOLD. 

What are the facts? First, we know the commercial efficiency 
of each dollar in gold increases a hundred-fold faster than com- 
merce increases, by means of the railway, the steamship, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and still more, by the improved com- 
mercial methods of 1893. We know that $1,000 to-day is as effi- 
cient as $10,000,000 would be by the methods of sixty years ago, 
and the amount of gold coin alone, as coin is now used, is many 
times larger in amount proportioned to the commerce of to-day, 
measured by its efficiency, than four times the total silver and 
goid coinage of the world was to the methods of commerce of 
1 


We say we know this, because we believe that what has been, 
without a single exception for a hundred years, will continue to 
be. The fiat-money men, and those who advocate the free coin- 
age of silver, assert that by the breath of their nostrils they can 
instantly change opinions and habits that have been ingrained 
by universal custom of a hundred years and reaching back to 
the beginning of time—customs that are imbedded in the natural 
laws of the universe. 

1. Every international exchange of a hundred years has been 
made in gold. 

2. In not a single case in that time has the coin of any coun- 
try been regarded. The gold coinage of every country has been 
valued and figured by the 113 grains in the English pound, and 
accepted in payment in exact proportion to the grains of pure gold 
in each. Silver coins have been accepted in payment by the value 
of the grains of pure silver in each at its gold bullion price in 
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London. Coin carried in the pockets is never counted; only vis- 
ible coin is available for commerce. 

As to quantity of gold: France maintains a gold standard of 
accounts and measure of value on visible gold, $264,000,000; Ger- 
many with only $206,000,000; England has of visible gold only 


ge ee while the United States has of visible gold $337,- 
Only fore commerce tests the measure of value coin” 


strength of the financial system of any country. England's for- 
eign trade is $25 to each $1 in visible gold. Our foreign trade 
is only $2.20 to each dollar of visible gold in this country. The 
utmost limit to which the whole power of the United States Gov- 
ernment has been able to force the actual use of gold and silver 
coin, in our internal commerce, is six millions a day, with a 
daily exchange of $400,000,000, while we have a total of over 
eight hundred millions of visible coin. Wenow have more than 
double the coined dollars we can possibly economically use, and 
the free coinage of silver men are frantically calling for more. 
We are not a nation of barbarians, restric to metal money, 
and the utmost power of the advocates of free silver coinage 
can not force us into barbaric monetary conditions. 

The tide has turned, never again to overwhelm the sound 
sense of the country. 


THE EXPERIMENT HAS TWICE BEEN TRIED IN THIS COUNTRX. 


But, says the free silver coinage advocate, we have never tried 
it, and therefore we can not tell what the effect wouid be. This 
again is wholly untrue, and there is no other country thathas not 
tried it in some form. France tried it from 1873 to 1876 as effi- 
ciently and as determinedly as any experiment was ever tried 
by any nation, and was compelled to abandon it when silver was 
at only 10 per cent discount, while now it is at 28 to 1 of gold, a 
discount of 43 per cent. 

This country tried this identical experiment twice, once with 
silver and once with gold, once from 1793 to 1834, by overvalu- 
ing silver, not at 43 per cent difference, but at only 3.22 per cent, 
and every gold dollar disappeared for the whole forty years. 
Again we tried it by overvaluing gold, not 43 per cent, but onl 
3.125 per cent, and every silver dollar disappeared up to 1873, 
at which time silver dollars were 3.22 per cent premium in gold, 
and we have had only a gold measure of value for sixty years. 

To-day every dollar’s worth of goods imported into a silver- 
standard country from Europe costs the people of the silver 
country 75 percent more than they cost citizens of this country. 
What will your people say to you, free-trader advocates of free 
coinage, when you tell them you have taken the duty off Eu- 
ropean goods to make them cheap, and have voted for free coin- 
age of silver to make them dear by adding 75 per cent to their 
free-trade cost? They will surely tind that the $10 they receive 
at the end of the week will buy less than $6 now buys. That is 
what they surely will find, unless every habit, every custom of 
merchants and traders, and every element of the known law of 
10 and international trade abrogates itself at your com- 
mand. 

PRODUCTS NOT A SAFE “MEASURE OF VALUE.” 


But the free-coinage advocate comes back again with the stite- 
ment that while the prices of products, reckoned in grains of 
gold, have gone down, if reckoned in grains of silver, prices have 
not depreciated, adding, further, that products are the true meas- - 
ure of value, and bec .use products will command nearly the same 
number of grains of silver they would thirty years ago, when the 
market price of silver was 151 to 1 of gold, they are justified in 
demanding that every farmer, every wage-worker, every savings- 
bank depositor, every member of a benevolent order, every 
holder of a life-insurance policy, and every creditor of every name 
and nature, shall be compelled by law to take 16 grains of silver 
for every grain of gold they actually gave or its equivalent into 
the custody of some man or institution of their little capital or 
labor savings when silver has gone down from 153 to 1 of gold to 
28to lof gold. Thisis exactly what free coinage of silver means 
if there is the slightest hint of the future in the past. 

We know that large as are the holdings of the Vanderbilts 
and the Jay Goulds in railway bonds, their holdings are mostly 
in stocks. We know, also, that nearly all bonds of all kinds are 
held in trust funds, savings banks, etc., largely for widows and 
orphans, or by old people to support their declining years. These 
silver-standard men propos to oppress millions of the poor, in 
their small savings, by changing their value, by changing the 
law under which every dollar of this money was loaned, and 
making the returning, to them, the value of more than $57 for 
every $100 of value they surrendered to their trustees impossi- 
ble. The other $43 they propose to give to fie Jay Goulds, the 

Janderbilts, to rich corporations of all kinds, to the United States 
Government, State governments, county, city, and town govern- 
ments, and to men rich enough to own farms, corner lots, stores 
the richer men in the country. If such action is not both op- 
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the poor to increase riches and giving to the rich,” then 
guage has no meaning. 

15 substitute kiyar at 28 to 1 of 1 5 in eee 
when every payment is now made and every ex 0 n 
was contracted for a given number of 3 of gold or its 8 
alent, seems to me as base as it would be for Mexico to substitute 
gold at 1 to 16 of silver in payment of every obligation in Mexico, 
or India and China, where every obligation was entered into 
with the full knowledge of the creditors that Ne perp was to be 
made to them in a specified number of grains of silver, as pay- 
ments are agreed to be made in this country in a specified num- 
ber of grains of gold or its equivalent. This would no more 
surely disorganize the whole economic condition in Mexico or 
India than the free coinage of silver here at 16 to 1 would bring 
chaos into every business interest in this 8 

But this claim for silver and products not only does violence 
to every equity of the situation, but, like all their other asser- 
tions, is contrary to the fact. 

Products are not the true or safe measure of value. Products 
were only suggested by any economist as such because, for cen- 
turies, there was no improvement in methods of utili hu- 
man labor, either in the shop or in iculture, and products 
were the economic expression and equal of economic man, as ex- 
pressed in a day’s work. Now, it is clearly seen that a os 
work of the average worker is the true measure of value. an 
has assumed his true place in economics, as in nature, as the 
most valuable created thing, and if this is true of man in nature, 
it surely must be true in economics, for true economics are but 
the records of natural law. 

GOLD AND SILVER AS MEASURE OF VALUE METALT.2 

All economists agree that 1860 is the dividing line of the 
century. In 1860 the same average day’s work that commanded 
100 in gold, now commands 168in gold. The relative decrease 
in the use of gold in commerce before mentioned and the in 
creased efficiency of more modern chemical and mechanical ap 

iances, has so cheapened gold that where an average day's 

bor commanded 23. Hees of gold in 1860 now, in the shop, 
in the factory, in the gold mine, the silver mine, coal, and every 
other mine, the same day's work will command 39.15 grains of 
gold. Not only is this true of the United States but the same 
percentage of increase in gold wages holds in every leading 
country in the world. X 

The wages men get to-day, being 68.6 per cent more in gold 
measure than they received in 1860 in every leading nation, 
- Clearly shows that gold has depreciated 40.69 per cent, measured 
by the labor of man. A day’s work in 1860 commanding 359.91 

ins of silver, the increase in wages, in grains of silver, at 25 
to 1, would be 618.18 more than in 1860. This clearly shows that 
silver has depreciated 63.23 per cent, measured by the labor of 
man. If gold has not depreciated, then silver has not depreci- 
aren Admitting the one, candor compels you to admit the 
other. 

Gold has averaged to fall steadily and absolutely without fluc- 
tuation, 1.22 per cent each year on its price of thirty years ago, 
while silver has constantly fluctuated and averaged to fall in the 
same time 2 per cent, allof which, however, is since 1873. Since 
1873 silver has averaged to fall 3.15 per cent each year, fluctuat- 
ing in price like the waves of the sea. Within three years sil- 
ver has been 82 per cent higher thanitis to-day. Suchadecline 
takes it out of the realm of a ‘‘ measure of value metal,” but its 
fluctuation is tenfold more damaging than its decline. This 
fall in silver could not possibly come from any affirmative action 
of this country, fof we did not use a silver dollar in trade from 
1834 to 1878. During that whole forty years we had simply con- 
tinued on in the even tenor of our way. 

The increased income, from the labor of the farmer, when 
figured in gold, as shown by the income he derives from aday’s 
work on the farm, shows very nearly the same proportional in- 
crease, in income, to the farmer, as tothe wage-worker. Prices 
in a year of panic, like the present, furnish no basis for compari- 
son, and the whole period of inflation, and its influence after, 
must be ed over. Taking 1891 for comparison, precisely the 
same leading farm products taken together, wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, barley, 3 rye, tobacco, and meats, selling at the 
farm, that sold for 109, in 1860, sold for 98.4 in 1891. 

THE EFFECT OF MODERN MACHINERY ON PRICES. 


- While some of the modern farm machinery was invented be- 
fore 1860, none of it came into common use until after that date. 
It is conceded that, taking all these farm products together, a 
day's labor plus modern machinery will produce double what it 
would produce in 1860. Of course meats are represented in 
grain. If labor on the farm represented 100 in 1860, labor would 
represent in 1891 one-half, or 50; wear and tear of machinery, 
a total, 55. Price, 98.4. Gain over 1860 is 43.4. Cost, 55. 


ows a gain in income to the farmer of 64 per cent for each 
day's labor done. . 
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Why showa not farm products, in the production of which 
machinery has made each day’s labor twice as efficient as for- 
merly, producing 2 bushels or pounds where it produced 1 be- 
fore, go down in gold price as well as the products of the shop 
and the factory? The labor cost in farm products, because of 
machinery, is reduced one-half. 

Take set screws, one-half inch diameter, 2 inches long, for il- 
lustration. They cost $4.40 per hundred in 1870; they now cost 
$1.20. A few years ago these same set screws were made ina 
lathe, and cost $20 per hundred. Take nuts that were formerly 
made in biacksmith’s shops, and are now made by ingeniously 
constructed machines. It would cost to make the 2-inch square 
nut $10 per 100 pounds; made by machinery they sell for $2.90. 
One-inch square nuts made by hand would cost $20 per 100 pounds; 
they now sell for $3.70 a hundred pounds. One-hulf-inch square 
nuts, hand made, would cost $50 per 100 ponada, machine made, 
they now sell for $8.50 per 100 pounds. It is as irrational to at- 
tempt to prove that silver has not gone down, but gold has risen 
by these things as by farm products. 

It is plain there is no valid reason why farm products should 
be taken as the real measure of value, rather than the products 
of the factory, since machinery hasincreased and made cheaper 
and as variable the labor cost of farm products, as the average 
of most other products. 

Do the advocates of free coinage claim that the act of 1873 
caused the price of the farmer’s plow to go down from $6.50 in 
1873 to $2.75 in 1890, or gold to go up at that rate; the two-horse 
plow from $13 in 1873 to $8 in 1890; mowing-machines from $90 
to $50; a reaper from $120 to $75; shovels from $20.50 per dozen 
in 1873 to $9.50in 1890; and so on through the whole list of farm- 
ers’ sty eto Will they tell us how it is that these prices went 
down fully 50 par cent on the average, every centof which price 
represented labor; and the men who produced them from the 
ore out of the ground, and trees out of the forest, to the com- 
pleted article, received the same or inçreased wages from those 
of 1873, if it was not by the use of improved machinery and im- 
proved methods, and not by the appreciation of gold? The de- 
preciation of silver had no more to do with it than with the 
eclipse of the moon. 

No man, living or dead, has ever shown that this country, or 
any class in this country, has ever suffered a farthing by our 
using a “gold measure of value” rather than a “silver measure 
of may ei No; man is the primary measure of all economic val» 
ues by the unit of the average day’s work expressed in gold, and 
gold is the ‘‘money of all account” and exponentof all economic 
values. 

There seems to be no fallacy in economics that free-silver coin- 

men do not seize upon. They insist that the more money a 
nation coins the richer it is, with Mexico before their eyes, that 
has coined more money, Topor konatel, than England, France, 
Germany, and the United States combined. 

THE VALUATION OF THE NEWER STATES TO THE OLDER. 

It is also boldly 5 on this floor, and especially from 
the newer States of the West, that this contest for the free coin- 
age of silver is a contest between the debtor and the creditor 
classes; as though the accumulation of property was robbery 
and the permitiing of a neighbor to use one’s property was a 
crime,and every facility and encouragement was to be furnished 
the borrower to rob the lender. Such statements only serve to 
reveal the enormity of the injustice proposed in the free coinage 
of silver. Look at some of these States. Many of them had no 
existence, even, in 1860. They have been filled up with some of 
the best blood and brawn of the older States and of foreign 
countries. Most of their people went into them with only their 
bare hands. Had they not been assisted by the earnings of the 
wage-workers of the older States in loans their wealth, even 
after paying every debt, would not now be one-quarter whatit is. 

Capital was what they needed and what the people of the older 
States furnished them. Their citizens are too honorable to rob 
their benefactors of half that was loaned them, under the guise 
of honestly paying that debt in silver which has depreciated 
nearly one-half. Every one of these debts was contracted in 
values of gold standard measure. The United States census 
shows that the total wealth of New York State has increased less 
than two and three-fifths times since 1860. That of Kansas has 
increased more than fifteen-fold, and that of Nebraska twenty- 
fivefold. The wealth of Massachusetts has increased threefold 
in thirty years; that of Washington forty-six fold, and that of 
the Dakotas has increased fifty-eight fold in only twenty years, 
and is now $170,000,000. 

I believe every advantage should be conceded by the strong to 
the weak, by the wise to the ignorant, and by the creditor to 
the debtor, that can be justly piye and that fiscal law should 
be so framed as to favor the weaker party; but to go beyond this, 
as is now pro insilver coinage, corrupts right and justice 
and poisons springs of all right actionat their very fountain- 
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head. Itissure to bring him who suggests such things and 
him who acts upon them down in a commor. ruin. 

Finally, the free-coinage men most untruthfull aria, ld 
defenders of the existing measure of value with sais eter- 
mined to force an all-gold coinage,” with being determined to 
prevent the use of silver as money. They ought to know that 
the adoption of the free coinage of silver law would surely and 
atonce throw gold out of circulation and make this a silver 
monometallic country, and they 1 05 to know that the repeal 
of the purchase clause of theact of July 14, 1890, would not make 
usa ‘‘monometallic gold country.” e would still have a larger 

roportion of full legal-tender silver dollars in circulation than 
Geog or Germany think safe to bimetallism. 


HONESTY TRUE ECONOMY. 


The defenders of the existing standard of value and the integ- 
rity of all existing money and all existing contracts are deter- 
mined to provide for the people, through the Government, every 
silver dollar they wish to use. They are equally determined, if 
possible, to prevent the confiscation of nearly half the savings of 
the plain people of the country, and nearly half the daily pay of 
the wage-earner and half the pay of every man in the country 
with a fixed salary, Exact justice is true economy for each one 
of us as it is for our country and for each section of our country. 
[Loud applause. 

Mr. MAG . Mr. Speaker, this extra session of Congress 
has been called upon the theory that the industrial and commer- 
cial depression prevailing in this country has been caused by the 
silver-purchase provision of the so-called Sherman act of 1890, 
and that good es can be restored by the repeal of that pro- 
vision. 

I have carefully read and reread the President's message on 
that subject, and I have patiently listened to all of the arguments 
thus far presented by the advocates of unconditional repeal, 
without finding ee ert in them to justify a belief that the act 
in question has materially contributed to produce the deplorable 
condition in trade and industry now unquestionably existing. 

It is undoubtedly our duty to discover, if possible, the cause of 
the widespread ruin which has overtaken our commercial and 
industrial interests,and if we find that such cause has its root 
in Federal laws we should promptly repeal or modify those dis- 
aster-breeding laws. But it is equally our duty to legislate in- 
telligently, and to fully measure, before acting, the necessity for 
our action, and the consequences which will flow from it. Im- 
patience cries out again and again, Let us stop talking and do 
something. Let us act! act! act!” 

We should remember that safe action is infinitely better than 
hasty action; that there are times when ‘‘doing something” is 
infinitely worse than the delay necessary to secure the best 
sibleinformation. A stranger in a powder magazine should not 
be told to “do something ” until the danger of doing particular 
things has been very thoroughly impressed upon his mind. We 
are in a veritable powder magazine, and in the darkness that 
enshrouds us hasty action may cause an explosion which will be 
extremely disastrous. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] compares Uncle 
Sam's disorder to a case of alcoholism. I do not know why he 
selected that simile unless it was to justify his proposed gold 
cure.” Assuming his diagnosis to be correct we should be care- 
ful in applying the remedy not to use fulminate of gold instead 
of bichloride of fold. 8 Their effects, I am told, 
are quite dissimilar. o my mind Uncle Sam in his present 
situation might better be compared to a man suffering the ex- 
eruciuting pains of a severe toothache rushing to his dentist and 
eagerly demanding that the offending tooth should be hastily 
pulled, without giving the dentist time to examine the tooth 
charged with the mischief. Such hasty dentistry has very often 
resulted in the pulling of the wrong tooth, leaving the patient 
in a very much worse condition than he would have been in if 
the dentist had rationally declined to“ do something” in the 
matter until he had satisfied himself what should be done. 

The danger of action by half-informed doctors in the present 
case is that we may pull the wrong tooth, and leave Uncle Sam 
in a worse condition than that in which we found him. Weare 
not only asked to legislate hastily on the ipse dixit of men who 
display little better 8 of the situation than our own, 
but we are asked to legislate in such a manner as to violate the 
platform pledges on which we were elected less than one year 
ago. 

80 THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 

The last national Demoeratic platform contained two distinct 
pledges on the question of finance. First, to repeal the silver- 
purchase provision of the Sherman act. Second, to establish 
the coinage of gold and silver upon equal terms, without discrim- 
ination against either. 

The President's message recommends the immediate execution 


of the first of these pledges, and clearly intimates that no legis- 
lation for the extension of silver coinage will thereafter be fa- 
vorably considered by him unless an impossible international 
ment shall be reached. We are therefore forced to the 
ternative of coupling such legislation as we are pledged to 
adopt for the extension of silver coinage with the act of repeal 
or to abandon the fulfillment of our second promise. 

The gentleman from land [Mr. RAYNER] admits the ob- 
ligation of the 2 but from the pedestal of a higher law, 
discovered by inward light, declares that he will not hold 
himself bound by “the glittering catchwords of political con- 
ventions.” 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] when called upon to 
reconcile his gold-standard position with the bimetallic promise 
of the Chicago platform, upon which it was then supposed that 
he had been elected to Congress, declared that he had refused 
torun for Congress on the money plank of the Chicago plat- 
form, and had made for himself a single-standard platform upon 
which he waselected. This was his complete justification, but 
it only increases the embarrassment of those who ran for Con- 

on the Chicago platform, and now attempt for the first 
time to stand on the Harter platform. 

The tleman from New York [Mr. Coomss] acknowledges 
the obligation of the W platform, but justifies his depart- 
ure from it on the ground that the interests of his country, ac- 
onang o his judgment, require him to break the promise, 

The sident in his message tells us, too, that the proposition 
to repeal the silver-purchase act rises above the plane of party 
politics.” If, by that expression, the President means that this 
question ought not to be settledaceordimg to the grand and eter- 
nal principles of equity among men, upon which the Democratic 
party was founded, and the promotion of which is her only jus- 
tification for existence, he has certainly underestimated. the 
grandeur and universality of those principles. LApplanse:] 

But I assume that by his suggestion he meant oniy to admon- 
ish our Republican brethren to abandon their bushwhackiag for 
small political advantages (exemplified in the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] on Wednesday last) in face 
of the national calamity which made this extra session of Con- 
gress necessary. > 

Some gentlemen on the other side of the House have, upon this 
floor, questioned the good faith of that suggestion in the Presi- 
dent's message; but we should all be quite willing to credit the 
President with sincerity in thatdeclaration, because we have had 
frequent oceasion to realize that, with him, all public functions 
rise above party considerations. [Laughter.] 

The Republican national platform contained a pledge substan- 
tially identical with the second pledge, on the question of finance, 


pos" | in the Democratic national platform. But the Republicans rep- 


resented in the national convention saw no occasion to declare 
in favor of rep: the silver-purchase act, so that the Repub- 
licans here stand pledged to the second promise of the Demo- 
crats only, but not to the first. They may, therefore, be ex- 

ted to vote in favor of the extension of silver coinage, but not 
or the Democratic proposition to repeal the silver-purchase act. 


THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUB. 


Is the silver-purchase act the cause, or the principal cause, or 
a materially contributing cause of the present industrial de- 
pression and financial crisis? What would be the effect of its 
unconditional repeal? Before deciding that it is our duty to our 
country to violate a solemn pledge made to our constituents in 
order to secure our election, we ought to determine to the satis- 
faction of our minds and consciences that the silver-purchase 
act is at least a materially contributing cause of the present 
crisis, and that its unconditional repeal would be of substantial 
benefit to the country. The effect of repealing the act in ques- 
tion without making provision for the extension of silver coin- 
age has been very ably discussed by the gentleman from Ne« 
braska [Mr. BRYAN], and by other eloquent and logical speakers 
= this 05 1 * therefore, e Loe time to that 

ase of the gene question, an roceed as pee as 
. to a discussion of the causes which have led to the 
present crisis, and to consider the relation of the silver-pur- 
chase act to those great primary causes. 
EFFECTS OF CONTRACTION AND INFLATION OF CURRENCY. 

It is laid down by political economists, as a well authenticated 
if not an absolutely established principle that the media of ex- 
change required for the business of a given country bears a cer- 
tain proportion to the entire value of the exchanges of such 
country, and that the volume of the media of exchange will al- 
ways bear the same proportion in value to the entire value of 
such exchanges. According to this principle, if the value of 

ia of exchange required for business purposes be one-fiftieth 
of the value of all exchanges within a given period, that pro- 
portion will be maintained, whether the volume of the media be 
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increased or diminished; that is to say, if the volume of the 
media be doubled, the purchasing power of the whole volume is 
not thereby inc , and the purchasing wer of each 
unit of the media is diminished one-half. If, on the other hand, 
the volume of the media be contracted one-half, the purchasing 
power of the whole volume is not thereby diminished. It bears 
the same proportion to the value of the exchanges which the 
double volume of media did before, but the purchasing power of 
each unit would thereby be doubled. 

The simile suggeste by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HAR- 
TER] when he compared the silver advocates to a wasteful farmer 
cip oying four plows, with horses and ogunna complete for 
each, to do the work of one plow, fairly illustrates this rule. 
Let us assume that the plowing of a certain quantity of land is 
worth $100, and that one plow is sufficientfor the work. Clearly 
it will not be worth any more to have the samc ground plowed 
by four plows, and if four plows be used they be worth just 
the value of the service, and no more. 

Multiplying the investment in plows does not increase the 
value of the service which ey perform. So, if one horse in- 
stead of two should be employed to plow the same ground, the 
value of the service would not be diminished by lessening the 
number of horsesen in doing the work. From this princi- 

le the rule is dedu t an inflation of the currency of the coun- 
diminishes the market value of each unit of such currency, 
while a contraction of the currency correspondingly increases the 
valueof each unit with reference to the average price of all other 
commodities. Contraction of the currency in which debts are 
to be paid erg serra increases the burden of such debts 
and enriches the creditor at the expense of the debtor, while an 
inflation of the currency has the opposite effect upon debtors 
and creditors. > 

For these reasons the creditor classes have always, and every- 
where, been on the alert to bring about contractions of the cur- 
rency in order that the value of their credits might be increased, 
while the debtor classes have always manifested the same inter- 
est in bringing about inflations of the currency in order that the 
burden of their debts might be made less oppressive. No gov- 
ernment should ever legislate with a view to accomplishing the 
purposes of either the debtor or the creditor class. But if the 
interest of either class is to be made the care of the Government, 
the debtors are entitled to first consideration. 

The debtor classes are, as a rule, the producing classes, whose 
debts have been contracted for the purpose of enabling them to 
carry on their productiveenterprises while the creditor classes; 
as such, are nonproducers, entitled to the return of what they 
have loaned, with its accretion of interest, but not more. 
To award them anything more, either directly or as an indirect 
result of legislation, such as that now contemplated, is an out- 
by, Sag and indefensible robbery of the debtor. The unmistaka- 
able effect of the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase act 
is to practically limit the metallic coinage of this country togold, 
because the powerful interests which favor the contraction of our 
currency will always be able negatively to prevent legislation, 
while they might wholly unable to bring about affirmative 
legislation favoring their own interests upon the same subject. 

1 do not question the sincerity of the advocates of a single 
gold standard. A 1 of money will tend to their enrich- 
ment, and the human mind is so constituted that it generally 
conceives the public interests to be in harmony with its personal 
interests. 

THE SCARCITY THEORY. 

To the hoarders of goa and the monopolists of the sources 
of yo production any law which will create ascarcity of money 
will tend to make them rich, and they are therefore easily por 
suaded that what will serve their interests must be the t 
sar he? all citizens. This is the theory upon which the tariff 
legislation of this country has been conducted for thirty years. 

e timber-land monopolist saw in a scarcity of timber his 
own enrichment. The coal-land monopolist saw in a scarcity of 
coal the same advantage to himself. So they combined with the 
monopolists of other resources to create, by tariff barriers, a 
scarcity of all of the commoditiesin which they were interested. 
They saw in those laws their own aggrandizement, and failing to 
see the general impoverishment of the rest of the people through 
their operation, they did not hesitate to use their powerful in- 
fluences to maintain the barriers which created the scarcity, and 
actually convinced a majority of the people of this country, for 
nearly thirty years, that a scarcity of the articles required by the 
people for generalconsumption wasa better thing for those peo- 
people than an abundance of such articles, 

The effect of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act will 


be to contract the circulating medium of this country about 
840,000, 000 per annum and enrich the creditor classes and gold- 
mine owners at the expense of the debtor classes of onr country, 
leaving the country afterwards with a circulating medium con- 
fessedly insufiicient for its business necessities. 


The volume of the private indebtedness of our people is about 
$17,000,000,000, while our national, State, and munici debts 
bring the grand total considerably above $20,000,000,000. On alt 
of these debts the people are obliged to pay interêst, amounting 
to more than $1,000,000,000 per annum, while their net savings 
amount to only $2,000,000,000 per annum. 

This enormous indebtedness, increasing in volume and in pro- 

rtion to population year by year, in spite of all efforts of in- 

ustry and frugality to reduce it, is to be affected by our legis- 
lation. We should pause before voting to increase its burden. 


SILVER-PURCHASE ACT WRONG. 


I do not justify either the principle or the purpose of the sil- 
ver-purchase act. It was an attemptto create an artificial mar- 
ket for the product of silver mines, and was intended togive 
profit to a class of producers in our country atthe expense of the 
masses of the people. It has involved the contemplated expense 
to the people without bringing the advantages to the silver-mine 
owners which its promoters expected. But ithas increased the 
circulating medium of the country to the extent of about $150,- 
000,000 beyond what it would have been if the act had not been 
passed. d it will continue to provide us with a greater vol- 
una of the circulating medium than will be afforded in case of 

repeal. 

It is not a good law, but it is better than the contraction of our 
currency to gold coinage. But, say the advocates of uncondi- 
tional repeal, gold is the standard coin of the first-class nations 
of the earth, and we can not rank with them unless we use gold 
coin as our medium of exchange, and have gold coin with which 
to pay our trade balances. The laws of tends recognize no such 
difficulty. It is not necessary for us to use gold as our coin in 
order to trade with England any more than it is necessary to use 
cowrie shells as coin in our country in order to trade with the 
tribes of Central Africa. If our coin were silver only, the laws 
of trade would instantly fix its price relation to gold in the 
market, and we could buy gold with which to pay our trade bal- 
ances to England just as readily and just as easily as we could 
buy cowrie shells with which to pay our trade balances to the 


tribes of Africa. 
THE BEST SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 


Indeed it has long ap ed to me thatin the matter of finance, 
as in most matters relating to production and exchange, the 
world is governed too much; that governments in attempting to 
fix the values of commodities, whether they be gold or silver, 
or wheat or potatoes, always create more confusion and incon- 
venience than their efforts were intended to avoid. The estab- 
lishment of media of exchange is purely a commercial function, 
and should beleft tothe jurisdiction of the flexible and unerring 
laws of trade. If commerce selects gold and silver as the most 
convenient commodities to serve as media of exchange, the onl. 
function of the Government, with respect to such media, shoul 
be to freely coin the pieces of either metal, placing upon each 
coin a stamp indicating its weight and fineness, leaving the laws 
ot trade to determine when and where and in what proportions 
and at what ratios the metals should be used in exchange. 

The Government should have no money but its own Treasury 
notes, issued to the extent of its annual uirement for reyenue, 
receivable in payment of its taxes of all forms, and made legal 
tender in the course of business, on an equality with the kind of 
money in which such taxes are levied. This would do away with 
all the struggles for business adviutages to debtors and cred- 
itorsand mine owners, by the alternate contraction and inflation 
of currency through acts of Congress. It would do away with 
the periodical appeals on the part of business this year to con- 
tract the currency in order to strengthen securities and estab- 
lish confidence in the stability of ourmoney; next year to inflate 
the currency, in order to afford a sufficient circulating medium 
to meet the requirement of commerce. It would leave the regu- 
lation of all those matters to the wiser and more certain laws of 
trade, which arise naturally out of the business relations and 
transactions of men, and do not depend for their correctness 
upon the information or the prejudices or the fears of arbitrary 
legislators. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION, 


For temporary relief in the present crisis, the planof the gen- 
tleman from Ohio |Mr. JOHNSON] to issue Treasury notes to the 

ar value of all United States bonds deposited by any and all 

olders of such bonds is the best that has been suggested. 

The advocatesof asingle gold standard have made. a desperate 
attempt to convince the people that the prevailing hard times 
are due to the disposition manifested on the part of our Govern- 
ment to favor an extension of silver coinage, and to the fear that 
the displacement of gold in our National Treasury by silver bul- 
lion, under the provisions of the silver-purchase act, will natu- 
rally and necessirily force our Government toa largely extended 
coinage of silver, and thus enable the debtors of this country to 
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pay their obligations in a depreciated silver currency. But the 
evidencesof history and of contemporaneous events are all against 
that claim. They show as conclusively as human evidence can 
show thatour present industrial and commercial condition is not 
due to any legislation in thisor any other country subsequent to 
the year 1837. 

They further show that our deplorable industrial condition, 
with all its symptomsof crisis and panic, is 11500 uie the period- 
ically recurring industrial depressions of the last sixty years. 
They show that the social upas tree, whose bitter fruit is now 
spreading ruin and desolation throughout our fair land, had its 
root and origin in laws or conditions which have existed in this 
country for at least sixty years. Our industrial depressions may 
be increasing in intensity, but they are not all changing in kind. 

This is the seventh industrial depression through which we 
have passed in this country within sixty years, and each of 
these depressions has extended to all of the leading civilized 
nations of the earth. They have become a feature of modern 
civilization, and recur at intervals of from eight to ten years, 
with almost the regularity of cenges in the moon's phases. 
They produce greater havoc and misery than the periodical 
wars and pestilences of the earlier civilization. They were un- 
known in the earlier stages of our civilization, and they are 
growing more frequent and more severe with the development 
of all that is considered good and glorious and useful in this era 
of unexampled progress. In earlier ages they had no hard 
times, except when crops failed, resulting in famine, or when 
wars or pestilences interrupted the industries of the people. 

But industrial depressions come upon us now when uature 
smiles, when our harvests are most 
peace with the world, in the enjoyment of general good health, 
and when every natural condition seems ai with the prom- 
ise of prosperity and plenty. Suddenly . and 
commercial enterprises become unprofitable. The capitalists 
who conduct them find that when their rents and wages have 
been paid out of their production they are not getting interest 
upon the capital which they have invested. They call a halt. 

ey economize. They demand that labor shall share the loss 
which they are suffering. A conflict between capital and labor 
ensues, with its incidents of strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, un- 
happily sometimes attended with bloodshed and destruction of 
property. Compromises are from time to time reached, which 
are in turn broken as new conditions offer advantages to either 
of the contending parties. 

The waste of the conflict takes away whatever return might 
otherwise come to business. Production is checked in that 
quarter and the producing laborers are thrown out of employ- 
ment. The purchasing pomor of the laborers thrown out of em- 
ployment is e heir demand for other commodities is 
checked by the destruction of their purchasing power, and the 
production of such other commodities is likewise checked. These 
effects of the great primary cause speedily communicate their 
influence through the whole network of the world’s productive 
agencies, diminishing profit by checking demand for productive 
effort. With the cessation of production in one quarter or in one 
line comes a corresponding suspension of demand for commodi- 
ties of other kinds. The merchant can not sell his wares be- 
cause his customers have lost their parohasing power. He can 
not collect the obligations due him for the same reason, and he 
can not pay his debts to the wholesale merchant because he can 
not collect his dues from his customers. 

The wholesalers have arranged for commercial credit on a 
basis perfectly safe so long as sales continue and payments are 
made within the periods of ordinary trade credit, but wholly 
unsafe when collections from retail merchants fail. The whole- 
saler is pressed for the payment of his obligations. He in turn 
presses the retail merchant. The retail merchant presses his 
customers, but his customers are out of r not only 
unable to make further purchases according to their necessities, 
5 unable to pay their comparatively small debts for past pur- 
chases. 

Universal stagnation ensues. Merchants and manufacturers 
continue nominally to carry on business, although profits are 
gone. They pay rent out of their capital for the sole purpose of 
saving their locations, which have become an important part of 
their business. The glimmering taper of hope allures them 
even to the vortex of general bankruptcy. Financiers become 
alarmed for the safety of their investments and for the suffi- 
ciency of securities. They insist upon the sacrifice of securities 
for the satisfaction of their claims. The millions of small de- 
positors in savings banks are forced to draw upon their bank 
savings to meet their obligations and to pay the expense of liv- 
iog whioh in good times are paid out of their daily es. 


rolific, when we are at 


ose who do not need their deposits for such immediate use 
begin to feel that the risk of the bank’s stability is too great for 
the interest which the deposits yield. They attempt to with- 


draw their deposits, panic seizes upon the minds of depositors 


generally, and run after run is precipitated upon such banks, 
which, having the bulk of the deposits loaned upon securities on 
which they can not immediately realize, are forced to the wall. 
Their suspension of payment increases the panic and adds to the 
general distrust. Credit, upon which nine-tenths of our busi- 
ness is done in good times, is entirely withdrawn. 

Every firm, corporation, and individual is employed in gath- 
ering and hoarding such money as can be obtained to meet the 
exigencies of his or its own business, for in the best of times our 
industrial and commercial systems are ited ase with debt, 
and a capital of $10,000 floats a credit of at least $30,000. This 
enormous contraction of the instrument of exchange is fatal to 
what remains of business. The business of the whole country 
finally collapses under the strain. Then a new adjustment of 
rent, interest, and wages is made, and the wheels of industry and 
commerce revolve again, bringing the blessings of prosperity 
and peace. This is the history of every industrial depression, 
and the 5 depression is not in any respect exceptional. 

Russell Sage, a distinguished financier, is reported as saying 
that this depressionis exceptional because it has “touched bot- 
tom,” as he expresses it. But every industrial depression of 
which I speak has touched bottom;” that is to say, it has ulti- 
mately reached the land-owning class and has compelled that 
class to largely reduce its ground rent in order to give business 
a chance to pick up again. That is touching bottom.” Then 
by some process, as mysterious to the general observer as the 
beginning of the depression, times improve, business gets better, 
credit grows stronger, and an era of prosperity ensues which 
gives promise of perpetuity. For four or five years it continues 
torise, then it is changed again, and the history of the former 
depression, through the course of another three or four years, 
2 itself with marvelous exactness. 

t is idle to attribute these depressions to local or temporary 
causes. Their cause must be as general as its results. A cause 
affecting this 8 alone will not explain an industrial de- 

ression existing at the same time in En d, France, German, 
lgium, and in all of the English colonies that girdle the world. 
Neither is it reasonable to attribute one of these depressions to 
a cause which manifestly did not contribute to any of the other 
precisely similar depressions occurring beforeit. During the past 
fifty-six years there were six of these industrial depressions in 
the United States, extending,with equal virulence to Great Brit- 
ain, including her colonies, to France, to Germany, and to Bel- 


ium. 
E A brief history of all of these depressions will be found in a 
volume entitled ‘‘Industrial Depressions,” published by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, our National Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, in 1866. The first of these depressions reached its climax 
in 1837; the second about the year 1847; the third about the 
year 1857; the fourth in 1866; the fifth commenced in 1873 and 
continued to 1879, reaching its climax about the year 1877; the 
sixth reached its climax about the year 1884. All of these de- 
ressions swept over all of the countries which I have named. 
he present depression likewise prevails in all of these countries. 
It commenced in the latter part of 1889, and has, we may reason- 
ably hope, reached its climax at this time. 

Indeed, while we have been discussing this bill the telegraphic 
columns of our daily papers show that industrial, commercial, 
and banking institutions all over our country are resuming busi- 
ness operations. The Washington Post of this morning con- 
tains the following editorial notice of the manifest change for 
the better in our situation: 


Yesterday’s dispatches from all parts of the country show a most grati- 
fying change in the commercial tide. The number of business failures was 
comparatively small, and the number of resumptions among the banks and 
manufacturing establishments was so large as to warrant the belief that the 
worst has been experienced and that the country is gradually but surely 
making its way out of the wilderness. 


Let this fact never be forgotten in future discussions of the 
effects of our legislation. 

It has been stated by gentlemen on both sides of this discus- 
sion that the present industrial depression did not commence un- 
til after the passage of the Sherman act in 1890; the advocates 
of unconditional repeal claiming that the relation of the passage 
of the act to the depression, being prior in time, is some evi- 
dence that the prior act was the cause of the subsequent depres- 
sion, following so soon after its passage. The silver advocates 
point to the fact that the crisis did not come on for more than 
two years after the passage of the Sherman act. In truth, the 
industrial depression through which we are passing had com- 
menced and was perceptibly advanced before the passage of the 
Sherman act, although the financial crisis was not reached until 
the summer of 1892. Z 

In the discussion of the bill for which that set was a substi- 
tute, Senator JONES of Nevada reviewed the commercial and in- 
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dustrial situation existing at that time, and, ia summing up his 

review, said: 

eee. eee heard from all even 
great do: 3 

in this Republic, resounding cries of distress and eee en. very 

trade and occu! on exhibits symptoms of uneasiness and distress. The 


ha and contentment broad- 


farmer, the the merchant—ali share in the general com t that 
times are hard, that business is dull; the farmer is in debt, and gata 7a 


There was no denial of Senator JONES’ statement concerning 
the conditions existing at that time. We were then entering 
the depression of which the crisis is the natural and inevitable 
culmination; but the crisis was not reached for two years after 
the passage of the Sherman act, and it is doubtful if the silver- 
purchase clause of that act hastened in the least the crisis 
which was inevitably coming. 5 à 

The silver- act has not created any distrustin the in- 
tegrity of this nation. It did not cause any doubt to arise any- 
where concerning the soundness of any money which this nation 
obligat forth. It has not discredited any of our Government 
obligations, 

The distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VORHEEs], the 
acknowledged leader of the repeal forces in the Senate, said in 
the course of his great argument yesterday: 

Sir, no candid observer of existing public facts can believe that this at- 
tempted panic and business distress has been inspired by any real fear or 
genuine want of confidence in the creditof the Government or in the sound- 
ness and stability of its various kinds of currency. It is true that among 
the assets of a former administration which came over on the 4th of 
last h were an empty Treas and the record of a billion-dollar Con- 
gress in its expenditures, but despite so heavy a handicap the lic credit 
of the United States has not faltered for a single moment, nor the faith 
of the civilized world been lessened the breadth of a hair in American 
honor and American resources in this year of 1893, and in the custody of the 
Administration now gmt erie 

The national credit of the American pe ea tried by every test which 
can be applied, is better and r y 
government on the globe. Her bo: 
as they may be called, be: 


t com t 
dent and his able Secretary of the Treas 
8 timo of prore T 
a of protoun — 
. unpatriotic TECIE Gr the Very per: 
q entand a to otie vau! very - 
ties who nave most loudly and ron Reha declared ever since the peasant 
Administration came into power that the credit of the Government was in 
deadiy peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 


Yet, Mr. Speaker, the whole argument in this House in favor 
of unconditional repeal has proceeded upon the theory that the 
silver-purchase act has destroyed our national credit. 

The securities which have been depreciated are private secur- 
ities, and they have fallen because the financial soundness of 
the institutions behind them has been doubted. The industrial 
depression would have caused all this, as similar depressions 
have frequently heretofore caused financial crises. I do not say 
that the crisis was not in any way accelerated by the Sherman 
act; but Ido say that, with or without the Sherman act, it was 
inevitable. A much more important factor in intensifying the 
depression and hastening the crisis was ‘‘ the culminating atroc- 
city of class legislation“ known as the McKinley tariff law, for 
the prompt repeal of which the people put the Democratic party 
in power. 

N agree with our Republican friends, that it is the duty 
of the Democratic party to get through with this question of 
finance at the earliest possible moment, not for the purpose of 
adjourning and going home, but in grder that we may proceed 
to the more important work of tariff reform with possible 
dispatch. Our great manufacturing interests expect the Dem- 
ocratic party to give them free raw material and free fuel for 
the prosecution of their industries, and other great interests are 
largely concerned in knowing the exact basis upon which their 
investments shall hereafter be made. We should not willingly 
consent to any delay in the fulfillmentof our pledges on the tariff 

uestion, but neither the tariff nor the silver-purchase act, nor 

th of them, can be said to account for the prevailing industrial 
wt Saar 
he McKinley tariff came into effect shortly after this depres- 
sion began, but it did not cause the depression. We had similar 
depressions under the low tariffs of 1847 and 1857, and under the 
high tariffs of 1866, 1877, and 1884. At most, the McKinley act 
has intensified the present depression. The cause of these de- 
pressions must be immediately associated with the primary fac- 
tors in the production and. distribution of wealth, and it must 


-| standard wages fixed by competition, al 


pervade the whole system of wealth distribution throughout the 

civilized world. 

SPECULATIVE GROUND RENT THE PRIMARY AND UNIVERSAL CAUSE OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. 

Philosophers, faithful in the pursuit of truth and daring to 
follow her wherever she may lead, have traced to their primary 
and universal cause these periodical calamities which blast the 
happiness and desolate the homes of half the people of the civil- 
ized world once in every decade. That cause is the constantly re- 
curring pressure of ground rent, asa factor in the distribution of 
wealth, against the profits of capital and the wages of labor. 

The factors of all production are land, labor, and capital; land 
being the passive factor, freely provided, with all of its poten- 
tial elements, by the Creator. Labor and capital are the active 
factors, contributed by human energy. 

The factors of distribution are 0 laborers, and capital- 
ists, and their shares are called rent, wages, and interest. 

It is manifestly of the utmost importance that the distribution 
of the wealth produced among these factors should be equitable. 

If the distribution be inequitable it will certainly discourage 
me productive effort of the factor which receives less than its 
share. 

For example: If labor should insist upon taking the entire 
product in wages, landlords and capitalists would not assist it in 
production, because it would cease to be profitable to them. 

If capitalists should insist upon taking the whole product, land- 
lords and laborers would not assist in production because it would 
cease to be profitable to them. 

If landlords should insist upon taking the whole product as 
rent, laborers and capitalists would not further assist in produe- 
tion, because it would be unprofitable to them. And, as labor 
and capital are the only active factors in wealth production, pro- 
ductive effort would thus be brought to an absolute standstill. 

These, of course, are extreme suppositions, but they bring 
strongly into view the universal rule that whatever tends to 
make wealth production unprofitable to any of the active factors 
in such production, tends to check and finally to stop productive 
effort on the part of that factor. 

Laborers will work as long as they can get for their labor the 
ough they know fuil 
well that such wages are greatly less than their equitable share. 

Capitalists will invest in productive enterprise and will con- 
tinue such enterprise qos as long as it yields, with ordinary 
security, the standard interest fixed by competition among 
capitalists. 5 

round rent is the margin which production in any locality 
yields above the standard wages and standard interest n 
to induce laborers and capitalists to on the productive 
enterprise. When production yields nosuch margin there should 
be no ground rent, This law of rent, as accepted by all political 
economists, is thus stated by Ricardo, the illustrious economist 
by whom it was formulated: 

The rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce over that 
— the same application can secure from the least productive land in 

This law is universal and applies to the locations or sites of 
stores and factories on which wealth is produced, as well as to 
rural lands from which wealth is produced. 

If ground rent at any time rises above the margin of produc- 
tion, it is manifest that it must do so by eating into the standard 
wages of labor, or the standard interest (sometimes called profit) 
of capital, or into both wages and interest. 

It is a matter of common observation that rent always advances 
in good times; that it keeps advancing while times are improv- 
ing, and that it is always very high when times begin to get hard. 

Ground rent isa tide that rises with prosperity and as high as 
prosperity, absorbing its fruits, without in any way contributing 
to their A and it finally ey the productive forces 
upon which it feeds. It takes such a large share of the wealth 
produced by labor and capital that it makes production unprofit- 
able to the factors—labor and capital—which produce all wealth. 

Labor and capital struggle with each other in vain attempts 
to shift the burden of excessive rent. The land monopolist who 
exacts the rent tribute is so strongly intrenched that neither 
labor nor capital thinks of trying to beat down the speculative 
rent tide which is strangling them both. Soon the wasteful 
struggle between oopa and labor -ceases by the abandonment 
of production. In the midst of conditions which ought to make 
production uncommonly profitable, excessive toll in the form of 
ground rent has made it abzolutely unprofitable. The laborer, 
willing to work, is forced to stand aside with his arms folded in 
unwilling idleness, consuming the small savings of his short 
porog of prosperity, and riitin kpe for the fate of his once happy 


ily when his little store shall be exhausted 
The capitalist, with his investment idle, paying the exorbitant 
rent out of his wasting capital in order to save his location, 
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stands half hoping, half despairing, waiting for the uncertain is- 
sue of bankruptcy or a return of eee times. 
The prior prosperity has brought the same pressure home to 


every other commercialand industrial enterprise in the civilized 
world. The checking of 1 at one point reacts spon 
the wages and profits of industry and commerce at all other 
ints. 

PeThis destruction of the purchasing power of producers of one 
commodity lessens demand for other commodities, and conse- 
quently lessens the profits of their production; while the specu- 
lative rent, or toll, for the privilege of producing remains un- 
diminished. 

Production, by reason of this unnatural pressure of speculative 
or excessive rent, gradually becomes al gener everywhere. 
Stagnation ensues, and labor and capital, in utter helplessness, 
await the inevitable hour of their universal bankruptcy—the 
hour when landlordism, having absorbed their substance, driven 
thousands to suicide, hundreds of thousands to pauperism, and 
ruined and dismembered untold numbers of f ies whom God 
had blessed with love and happiness, finally reduces ground rent 
to the economic line and thus gives another breathing spell to 
the wealth-producing classes. 

The moment that rent is reduced to the economic line business 
of every useful kind becomes prot table again, because every in- 
dustry can, at all times, afford to pay, as rent, the margin of its 
1 while no business on earth can afford to pay more 

an that margin. 

I have now given you, in general outline, the history and the 
philosophy of our industrial depressions. There is no mystery 
about them. They have been accurately 8 upon scien- 
tific 8 hey have been watched and studied in their 
courses. They have all disclosed the same symptoms, and have 
all produced the same results, 

Their first outward symptoms are conflicts between capital 
and labor (natural allies in production), and they all end in finan- 
cial panic—the natural and reasonable outcome of the prospec- 
tive or present general bankruptcy of the debtor classes. 

Amid the desolating depression of the last three years, rents 
have been collected at the rates prevailing during the prosper- 
ous year 1889. Every merchant and producer in the land (except 
the insignificantly small number of land owners among them) 
has been paying more than the margin of his production in 
ground rent. 

Gentlemen upon this floor have called attention to the splendid 
and inexhaustible natural resources of this country as an un- 
questionable guaranty of permanent property to our people. 

Our eT, TOBOSO are indeed ample. They are sufficient, 
in the present state of the arts of wealth production, to support 
in uninterrupted comfort a thousand million of people. Yet, 
with a population of less than 70,000,000, we are the time 
suffering the horrible privations that are supposed to result only 
from overpopulation. 

Gentlemen forget that our splendid and inexhaustible natural 
resources are all monopolized, and that nine-tenths of our peo- 

le are obliged to pay tribute to less than half of the other tenth 
for the privilege of living in this 3 

The small percentage of land monopolists, who own this coun- 
try, exercise an absolute despotism over the masses of the people 
of this country and fix the conditions upon which they shall 
live. [Loud applause.] 

The census of 1890 shows approximately that the land of this 
great country is owned byabout 10 percentof our people. That 
about three-fourths of that 10 per cent own no land but their 
homes, upon which there is an aggregate mortgage indebted- 
ness of $6,000,000,000. The present crisis will bring about the 
foreclosure of thousands of these mortgages, and will largely re- 
duce percentage of land owners in this country. 

This is a terrible showing for our new country ‘of inexhaus- 
tible resources.” Its ill indeed of our land system, which, 
intended to secure an independent home to every fein citi- 
zen, has really reduced us to a nation of landlords and tenants. 

We have placed our entire industrial and commercial systems 
under the A e dominion of an irresponsible landlord class, 
who are legally clothed with powers over them more absolute 
and destructive than the powers of any political rulers in the 
civilized world. 

We speak of our country, and we deplore the decline of pa- 
triotism among her citizens, but we forget that love of country 

has its root and its strength in the deeper sentiment—love of 
home. Love of home is graven on the heart of man. It is the 
mother of patriotism and the handmaid of courage. 

We forget that our country consists of the splendid natural 
resources within her borders, and that those resources are abso- 
lutely owned by a few monopolists. The owners of those re- 
sources are in fact the owners of our co t~y, and to the rest of 


the people itis a mere boarding house to which, fortunately, 
home sentiments are still attached. 

Not the silver-purchase act, not even the still worse Republi- 
can tariff, but land monopoly, is the curse and canker of modern 
civilization. 

To cure and prevent industrial depressions it must be stricken 
down. Its robbery of labor must be stopped. The constant 
policy of this country—the only policy which can long maintain 

er free institutions—must henceforth be to secure to all of her 
citizens independent homes. 

The land of this country belongs of natural right to the people 
of this country, and the Creator's will is their inalienable title. 

God did not make the land for landlords. He made it for His 
people, and the greatest and truest function of this Government 
is to preserve that natural heritage to the people. 


REMEDY FOR INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. 


Not in legislation for the contraction or inflation of our cur- 
rency, but in legislation to prevent and destroy land monopoly, 
lies the cure of industrial depressions and the salvation of our 
free institutions. 

In the term“ land monopoly” I include the rights of way of 
railroad and telegraph lines. These, like all other really great 
monopolies, are special privileges in land. 

It would be irrelevant to the Bote discussion to treat at 
length of — 8 remedy for the deplorable calamities, in the form 
of industrial depressions, which periodically fill our land with 
distress, other than the one now before the House. 

It is enough at this juncture to show that the silver-purchase 
att is not the cause of, and that its repeal will not even tend to 
cure, our country’s present malady. 

Briefly stated, the true remedies for the evils arising from the 
present unjust distribution of wealth are these: 

First. Take for public use, by the forms of taxation, all of the 
unearned increment which attaches to land as a result of the 
presence, industry, and virtues of the general population of every 
community leaving to landlords only such values as result from 
their own improvements upon the land. 

Second, Nationalize all railroads, telegraph lines, and such 
other necessary public conveniences as in their nature must be- 
come monopolies if left to private control. 

The adoption of my first proposition would absolutely do away 
with the monopoly of land, by taking away the only incentive to 
its monopoly. That incentive is the right of the landowner to 
appropriate to his own use the ever-increasing value which is 
given to land by the growth, industry, intelligence, inventive- 
ness, and virtues of the whole people. 

That increment of value produced by the whole people and 
attaching to the natural, given earth, which is their inalien- 
able heritage, belongs to the whole people, who have produced 
it, and who continue, year by year, to produce it by the same 
sacred natural right of property which gives everything of 
value to him whose labor produces it, and without whose labor 
it would not have existed at all, 

There is no such thing asan accrued rental value attaching to 
land. Next year's rental value will be entirely produced by next 
year’s people 

into idleness, 


If the people should disappear, or should lapse 
rental values would disappear with them, or would shrink in 


exact eee, to their cessation of industry. 

Landlordism is a mere privilege of collecting toll from the 
producers of wealth. It has never contributed the value of a far- 
thing to the wealth of the world, yet it has caused nine-tenths of 
the miseries of the laboring classes ever since it was substituted 
for the grosser forms of extortion and robbery which preceded it. 

The time has come, in the order of social evolution, when this 
system must pass away. 

Then, and never until then, can we satisfactorily ‘‘ vindicate 
the ways of God to men.” 

Then will repentance come to those who blasphemously attrib- 
ute to the will and design of a just and merciful and bountiful 
Creator the human miseries that flow from unjust special priv- 
ileges, created and supported by human laws, as well-meaning 
gentlemen have done in this debate. 

The change may not come at once. It may not come in time 
to prevent another industrial depression. But it is coming, and 
the morning of the twentieth century will bring to us an era of 
justice and liberty, and peace, and permanent prosperity, such as 
the world has never known. 

In that era mere privilege shall cease to collect toll from the 
producers of wealth, and service alone shall command a distrib- 
utive share in the wealth produced by labor. 

In speaking of the nationalization of railroads, I do not wish 
to be understood as advocating the operation of the rolling stock 
of railroads by the Government. 
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The monopoly lies in the roadbeds and rights of wor: They 
should be owned and controlled by the Government, and private 
capitalists should be allowed, under Government regulations, to 
freely compete with each other in the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight. 

This would secure at once the greatest possible competition in 
the railroad carrying trade and the least possible governmental 
interference with the proper functions of private business. 

The 8 monopoly seems to have no solution but in mak- 
ing it a public function, as a part and parcel of our postal 
system. 

But, enough of this digression from the proper subject of our 
present discussion. 3 

I believe I have satisfactorily shown that the silver-purchase 
provision of the Sherman act, unsound as it is in principle, is 
not a materially contributing cause of the present crisis, and 
that the mere repeal of that provision, without other legisla- 
tion looking to the extended coinage of silver, would result in 
more harm than good. 

I am not satisfied that the free coinage of silver at any fixed 
ratiocan be so maintained by this country alone as to secure the 
general use of both gold and silver coins ata parity. ButIpre- 

k: such an experiment to the legislative elimination of silver 
from our currency. 

Iam opposed to any change from the present ratio in the 
coinage of gold and silver, because such a c. e would involve 
infinite confusion and great expense. 

I shall, therefore, vote: 

First. For the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND], providing for the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Second. That amendment failing, I will vote for the extended 
coinage of silver according to the terms of the Bland-Allison 
act” of 1878. 

Third. If both of these propositions fail, I will, as a choice be- 
tween evils, vote against the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchase act. 

I have no idea that we shall be able to do anything at this ses- 
sion of Congress to relieve the existing depression. 

Laws wiser and more universal than ours will cause a reaction 
to better times, as the same laws brought the reactions after the 
crises of 1837, 1847, 1857, 1876 and 1884. 

This reaction will come regardless of what we may do or fail 
to do. 

Some day it will be the province of this Congress, and of our 
State Legislatures, to remove the primary cause of these peri- 
odical scourges of our country and of our civilization. 

In that day the triumph and the vindication of Democratic 

rinciples, of the principles of Thomas Jefferson and his illustrious 
Rise! es, will be complete, and equal rights and natural justice 
will be irrevocally established among men. [Applause.] 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr.Speaker, the subject of our inquiry 
is worthy of the best thought and the fullest investigation by the 
representatives of the people. It is fair to say that upos one 
side in this debate are arrayed those who argue that the Gov- 
ernment should, at least for a time, perhaps forever, refuse to 
use any more silver as a basis and foundation for its circulating 
medium, and upon the other side are arrayed those who con- 
tend that much silver should be used from time to time for 
the purpose of making money for the people. Upon one side 
are those who believe that our monetary system should rest 
upon a gold foundation alone. Upon the other are those who 
believe it should rest upon a foundation of both gold and silver, 
upon a bimetallic base. 

Speaking for myself, I desire to say that in this contest, as in 
the past, I have taken a stand with those who are friendly to sil- 
ver; and in doing so, I feel that I will faithfully represent the 

reference of a ve large majority of my constituents and fel- 
ow-citizens. Shall we strike down and demonetize silver and 
further enhance in all the world the value of gold coin, and thus 
increase the burdens of our indebtedness, both public and private? 
To use the language of Alexander Hamilton— 


Let us compare the benefits ofa full, with the evils of ascanty circulation. 


The two countries on the continent of Europe where the masses 
of the people are said to be best housed, best fed, and best 


clothed, are France and Holland. The circulation of France 
is $40.56 to each person, and Holland nearly $29. The Treas- 
ury statement, bearing date of the 16th of this month, which 
gives the amount of money in circulation to each 

wenty-six leiding nations of the world, shows 
countries have the fullest volume of monay 

only are the people of the countries name 


rson in the 
t those two 

in the world. Not 
the most prosperous 


on the continent, and have the largest circulating medium, but 
they have more wealth to each person: 


WEALTH IN EUROPE. 


5 to Wee EE 140 
rinany to each person 
Russia to each person 53 
Austria to each person 95 
Ital 82 
S 93 
Portugal to each perso 86 
Bel 145 
Holland toeach 240 
Denmark to ea: 198 
Sweden to each person 152 
reece to each person 107 


If all the wealth of France and Holland were divided equally 
among their people, each person would have about $1,000. No 
other nationalities in all Europe, according to statistics, can 
make such a favorable showing. 
When we strike down silver as a commodity out of which to 
make money, we have taken a step toward the destruction of 
one-half of the money of the world; and right here let me ask 
what do we mean by a standard of value? I understand a stand- 
ard of value to be acommon measure of commodities. 
The two commodities which the nations of the world have gen- 
erally used through all the period of civilization to measure the 
value of other commodities, are silver and gold. When these 
commodities have been coined into money, they are given a new 
use. The value of a thing depends upon its use; the value of any 
commodity is increased by being put to additional and more im- 
rtant uses. Thus silver and gold, when coined take on an ad- 
itional value, which can only be measured by the strength and 
the power of the government which coins them into money, and 
the confidence which the people have in their government. I 
believe the way to use silver for monetary purposes is to coin it 
into money, and thus raise it above the plane of a mere com- 
modity. 
This is the principal reason why I voted against the bill of 
July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman bill. I believed 
then, as I believe now, that the principle of that bill was bad 
and vicious. It empowered the retary of the Treasury to 
urchase four and one-half millions ounces of silver bullion each 
month and stack it up in the Treasury vaults, and to issue to the 
market value thereof Treasury notes. Believing that this so- 
called Sherman bill was both wrong in practice and in theory, 
and would ultimately prove injurious to the cause of bimetallism, 
I voted against its penego on the 12th day of July, 1890. 

But again returning to my thread of argument, T want to say 
that the great majority of the people whom I have the honor to 
reprenen, do not have fixed salaries, donot have bonds or money 
in large amounts to be enhanced in value by a contraction of the 
circulation. The majority of themare engaged in the produc- 
tion of those commodities such as are produced at the coal mines, 
on the farms, and in the shops and manufactories. 

Sirs, what is the effect of destroying one of the commodities out 
of which coined money is made? Is it not to increase and enhance 
the price of the other commodity, gold? Let us illustrate this 
proposition by its apparent effect upon the commodities produced 
in the mines and on the farms of our country. Four of the prin- 
cipal commodities which are produced in my district are coal, 
corn, wheat, and pork. Suppose farmer A should sell farmer B 
100 bushels of wheat worth $50, and 100 bushels of corn worth 
$40, and 100 pounds of pork worth $10.- 

What would constitute the most perfect standard of value 
with which to pay for these commodities? The same quantity 
and quality of these commodities? Mr. B says to A, Ten years 
from now, if you do not desire money, I will pay you for these 
commodities in 100 bushels of wheat, 100 bushelsof corn, and 100 
pounds of pork of the same quality.” When the ten years have 
rolled around B comes to A and says, I am ready to pay you for 
the wheat, corn, and pork.” A says, “‘I would prefer the money; 
my taxes are due.” Very well,” says B, “here are $50.” A 
says, “At the time I sold you these commodities they would 
have brought $100;” but B says, Do you not know that silver is 
no longer used in the world as a commodity out of which to make 
money? Silver money is no longer used; all nationsof the world 
are using anddemanding gold. Ithas been placed upon theauction 
block, und all the nations of the earth are bidding for it. Gold 
coin has greatly enhanced in value; in fact its purchasing power 
has doubled, and now it only takes half as much money to pay 
debts as itdid ten yearsago.” Sirs, you say this isan overdrawn 
illustration; but mightit not occur in the course of human events 
if mankind were to set about to accomplish such a result; but of 
this I will have more to say further on in the course of our re- 
marks, Iam simply giving this illustration to show the possible 
effects of contraction. 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the people whom I have 
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the honor to represent are engaged in the production of those 
ricultural commodities, with many others, to which I have 
e and any 1 which would reduce the value of 
those commodities will meet their heartiest and severest disap- 
roval. But the gold monometallist says that we want an honest 
Kollar, and that the only honest dollar is a gold dollar. I am 
frank to say that I believe the gold dollar is the most cruel, not 
to say dishonest, dollar the world has ever seen. The increase 
of the purchasing power of the gold dollar has brought upon the 
masses of the people of the world more wreck and ruin and debt 
and loss of homes than can ever be comprehended or described 
by the genius of man. 

The increase in the value of gold has no doubt produced riots, 
bloodshed, and murder in many periods of the world’s history. 
That is what I believe concerning the so-called honest dollar, 
and the commodity out of which itis made. If I had my way 
about it I would send along with every gold dollar coined by our 
Government a silver dollar to act as a sort of policeman to kee 


the gold dollar from terrorizing and LE tiveness | the r; an 
while I am permitted to occupy a seat in this yis X navor 
ten en- 


n Se cast a vote for an a which w 
hance the price of gold. I think know where the interests of 
the masses of my people lie, and I am sure I would be unfaith- 
ful to their interests if I should cast their vote in favor of ay 
proposition which would tend to decrease the price of the prod- 
ucts of their farms, mines, and shops. 

We can but dimly and imperfectly comprehend the gravity 
and consequences of the destruction of one-half of the money of 
the world, or of measures which will tend to reduce its volume. 
Mr. M. L. Muhleman, Acting Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at the subtreasury in New York, is credited with saying 
that on January 1, 1893, there were $3,900,000,000 of gold in the 
world, and $3,900,000,000 of silver. But then, it is argued that 
vonne is not important, provided the circulating medium be 
sound. 

On last Saturday one week ago the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER] said: 

England at no time since 1844 has had any provision for the increase of 
her currency; and I go further and say that as long as we keep our currency 
sound we can never have too little or too much. 

Our friend seems to have his heart set upon the financial pol- 
icy of old England. Why has England hadno provisions for the 
increase of her circulating medium for nearly fifty years? I will 
let Mr. Gladstone answer this question. Mr. Gladstone, when 
discussing in the English Parliament a motion relative to the 
monetary conference at Brussels on March 1, 1893 (as reported 
in the London Times), said: 

The complaint is a complaint of low prices. The desired condition which 
it (bimetallism) is sought to bring about is a state of rising prices; the 
means to be adopted are to supply the people who require money for the 
8 of debts or the purchase of commodities with a currency to which 

ey will have access on easierterms. They are to get that currency cheaper, 
Very well, the consequence of that will be if that currency is to be obtained 
cheaper, that any given normal amount will be worth less in that currency 
than itis in the present currency. * * * I think Mr. Giffen, the highest 
living authority—though there are many living authorities well uainted 
with this subject—estimates that the sum out at call is about six hundred 
million pounds (#3,000,000,000), and I want to know what is to be the effect of 
saying to the owners of that six hundred million pounds, allow your money 
to remain where it is, and you will have to take ninety or ninety-five pounds 
for every one hundred pounds; but before a given date you could get one 
hundred pounds.” + * + 

Iam almost afraid to estimate the total amount of property which the 
United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. But of 
this I am well convinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of 
millions. One thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Twothousand million pounds ($10,000,000,000), or some 
thing even more than that is very likely to be nearer the mark. I think 
under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this e 
to connider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-s - 

What lessons are to be drawn from the words of Mr. Glad- 
stone: He says that by bimetallism it is sought to bring about a 
state of rising prices. Are the people of the Mississippi Valley 
and of the South and the great Northwest interested in rising 
values? Isubmit that that is what they are now contending 
for. He says bimetallism proposes to give the people more 
money upon easier terms. 

Are rt Bana we represent entitled to more money upon easier 
terms? en, if the use of silver in making money means cheaper 
money, the destruction of silver means dearer money,and dearer 
money means lower prices for the commodities of our mines, 
shops, and farms. He gives us a reason why money should not 
be made cheaper, that England is the great crediting nation of 
the world. He says,in the event of bimetallism, that any given 
normal amount of the currency which we have to-day will be 
worth less then than now. He says that there are three thousand 
million dollars on call in England liable to be collected in aday, 
and that, in the event of bimetallism, the persons to whom this 
large sum of money is due would demand its payment at once. 
He says, furthermore, that the people in the nations outside of 
the United Kingdom owe the people of England ten thousand 


million dollars. He closed his remarks by saying, Shall we 
perform this supreme act of self-sacrifice.” 

Mr. Speaker, the supreme act of self-sacrifice to which the 

t English statesman refers, is a proposition looking to an en- 

ment of the circulating medium of the nations of the 
world. Ina word, the old English statesman does propose that 
English creditors shall receive the largest possible amount of 
the commodities, and labor of mankind, in payment of debts due 
them. It is said that bimetallism is impossible without the as- 
sistance of 7 and I would ask, in all seriousness, Mr. 
Speaker, what hope can we have of the assistance of Englandin 
the light of the condition of her people and the judgment of her 
public men? 

The statisticians of our own country estimate that the peoples 
of the United States owe the capitalists abroad from two to 
four thousand million dollars. If this were all the indebtedness 
this proposition would not seem so appalling, but when we com- 
prehend that there is an indebtedness existing among the citi- 
zens of our own country which amounts to many billions, we 
begin dimly to understand the probable misfortunes that would 
attend the adoption of a gold currency. Are the poopie who 
live in the vast agricultural empire known as the issippi 
Valley 9 for such a change? 

Sirs, I declare to you that in my judgment they are less pre- 

to-day than at any time in the history of the United States. 
hat part of our common country has substantially seen its de- 
velopment within the last Atiy yearn, Our fathers moved there 
because they were too poor to live in the East. They went there 
to procure homes for themselves and their children. They have 
developed the country with amazing rapidity; ditches, roads, 
fences, housesand cities have been constructed upon almost every 
hill and in almost every valley. 

The people along the Atlantic seaboard were the first in our 
country to amass large fortunes; they own the railroads, the 
stock of the insurance companies, express companies, telegraph 
9 which are doing the business for our people. When 
we re our property, ship our freight, send our telegrams, 
express our goods, the money gravitates to the East and to the 
homes of those who hold the mor es and bonds and stocks. 
Thus our people are enormously in debt, and they now feel that 
there is an insufficient volume of money necessary to the trans- 
action of business. The report of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury shows that the available assets held by the banks and trust 
companies exceed $300 to each person in some of the Eastern 
States, while there are only $5 to each person in the State of 
Arkansas; and this dearth of money generally obtains in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The consequences which are liable to follow upon the heels ofa 
further contraction of our currency, or a cessation of its legiti- 
mate © sion, fill me with the apprehension of great discon- 
tent, and the further destruction of values. As long as I am 
permitted to remain here I shall persistently insist in faithfully 
representing those who have been kind enough to intrust me 
with their confidence. This much, Mr. Speaker, I have seen fit 
5 say with reference to the volume of money and the standards 
of value. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said in this debate about the 
finances of the Old World, and especial reference has frequently 
been made to the manner in which silver is used in France. The 
finances of the French Republic, as well as the finances in the 
other nationalities of the Old World, are very largely controlled 
and directed by large banks. To illustrate, the Bank of France 
is controlled by the GovernmentofFrance. It became essentially 
a government institution in 1843, and in 1857 the charter of the 
bank was extended to 1897. The bank has power to issue bills of 
creditto the extent of 4,000,000, 000 franes. A franc on exchange 
is equal, I believe, to about 19.3 cents of our money. The bank 
furnishes a paper circulation now of about3,488,000,000 francs. 

This paper currency amounts, when the bank has issued toits 
full capacity, about $21 to each person in the Republic of France. 
Toredeem this per iene of currency ther was held on the 3d of 
this month in the k, as a metallic reserve, 1,720,000,000 francs 
gold, and 1,277,000,000 francssilyer. The bank redeems its notes 
with either gold or silver at its option. 

In consequence of the Franco-German war, the notes of the 
Bank of France were declared to be legal tender in August, 1870. 
The largest depreciation of the notes of the bank was 24 per cent, 
as compared with gold in November, 1871. 

There were,as measured by our money, in the Bank of France 
on the Ist of this month about $332,000,000 of gold coin and 
$247,000,000 of silver coin, and the paper currency of the bank 
in circulation at that time amounted to about 8671,000, 000. 
Therefore the paper currency not covered by the coin reserve 
in the bank amounted, in round numbers, to $92,000,000. So 
the uncovered paper currency of the Bank of France amouuted 
to a little over $ to each person living in the French Republic; 
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put the whole paper currency of the Bank of France, covered 
kand uncovered, amounted to between seventeen and eighteen 
dollars to each person in that country. 

The circulation of France consists of the paper currency of its 
bank and such an amount of gold and silver coin as is not abso- 
lutely held in the vaults of the Bank of France as a gold and sil- 
ver reserve. As I have said before, on the Istof this month such 
reserve amounted to about $580,000,000. i 

France, with her full volume of currency, stands as fair before 
the world as any other nation, and when any of the nations of 
the Old World have been involved in trouble within the last 
few years they have drawn upon France for financial assistance. 
This tends to illustrate the benefits of a full volume of money as 
compared with the evils of a scanty circulation. In the Bank of 
Holland there were recently 834,000, 000 of silver and $15,000,000 
of gold coin. The two banks of the two most prosperous coun- 
tries in Europe—France and Holland—hold the largest silver 
reserves of almost any national banks on the continent of Eu- 


rope. 

Ae. 8 er, I can see no reason why the Government of the 
United States should not so arrange its financial policy and so 
administer it that every paper dollar issued by the Government 
could be redeemed in either gold or silver coin at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Sirs, in this regard, I think that our 
Government could imitate with profit the financial management 
of France, as administered by her national bank. 

But that I may not be misunderstood, I desire to say withem- 
phasis that I do not approve of the policy of our Government, or 

y other, in permitting a bank or banks to control the issue 
re | volume of the circulating medium. The issue of money 
should be controlled absolutely by the Governmentitself. Gen- 
erally speaking I think that all our money should be issued by 
the 1 Government directly to the people, and that all our 
money should be made legal tender. $ 

The Bank of France not only exercises the option of redeem- 
ing its circulating notes in either gold or silver coin at its pleas- 
ure, but it carries the option to theextent of paying silver coin to 
those persons who are threatening to take the coin abroad, when 
such a course will best subserve the interests of the financial 
policy of France. That bank also, out of its gold and silver 
coin reserve, redeems its notes ordinarily in that coin—gold or 
silver—of which it has the largest amount. How very different 
is the policy of our financial management as made manifest by 
the action of the Secretary of the asury. 

We now have in the Treasury and in circulation about 81, 100, 
000,000 of paper currency—six kinds of paper money—consisting 
of gold certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes of the act 
of 1890, currency certificates act of June, 1872, United States 
notes commonly known as greenbacks, and national-bank notes. 
We have a sort of mixed poper currency of numerous denomina- 
tions and divers series. ile looking at the face of this paper 
currency we would take it that at least a part of it was redeem- 
able in silver coin, but under the rulings of the Secretary of the 
Treasury it is redeemable in gold coin, 

Thus, every advantage and option is given to the creditors of 
our Government instead of being exercised by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It has frequently occurred to me that all our pa- 
per currency should be of one kindof money, and redeemable b; 
the Secretary of the Treasury at his option in either gold or sil- 
ver coin, in such a manner as would best subserve the conve- 
nience and prudent management of our financial system. It is 
insisted that we have silver coin enough now. Let me submit 
this inquiry, for tomy mind it comes with great force: 

It the French Republic—not over five times as large in area as 
the State of Ohio, impoverished as it was and tramped into the 
earth not over twenty-five years ago by the invading armies of 
Germany, paying as it did an indemnity of 81,000,000, 000 to the 
German Government-a little nation with two-thirds the popula- 
tion of the United States and only two-thirds the estimated 
wealth, can carry along on a parity $700,000,000 of silver, $500,- 
000,000 in gold, and nearly $700,000,000 of paper currency, re- 
deemable in either gold or silver coin at the option of the Gov- 
ernment, why can not the United States, standing in strength 
and power the sia ghee of any nation in the world, maintain on 
a parity with go d a thousand millions of silver, even at the 
ratio of 16 to 17 

The Franco-German war was begun in the middle of the year 
1870, and was fought in 1871. The amount of the indemnity, at 
the time of payment in 1872 was $1,060,000,000. France was 
credited with the value of certain railroads in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. This reduced the amount of the indemnity to be paid to 
$998,000,000. Of this amount $182,000,000 was paid in gold, and 
$816,000,000 in silver; and the enterprising, patriotic people of 
France raised this sum of money by a loan in less than six months 
from the time the Government appealed tothemfor help. The 
fact that the French Government such high fi stand- 


ing among the nations of the earth, in the light of her numer- 
ous reverses, certainly makes her financial system worthy of 
study and high consideration. 

I have before me a statement sent out from the Treasury De- 
parmons which shows that France has in circulation and in her 

k $20.52 in gold per capita and $17.95 in silver. According 
to this same statement we have in the banks and in circulation 
in the United States $9.01 in gold and $9.18 in silver per capita. 
If we had as much coin silver in this country in proportion to 
our lation as France has, we would have now nearly $1,200,- 
000,000 of silver in our banks and in circulation, instead of about 
$600,000,000, as we have. But itis said that we do more business 
with checks and draftsthrough the banks than is done in France. 

It occurs to me that the masses of our people would be bene- 
fited if more of the business were done with money. Itis claimed 
that nineteen dollars in twenty of the business of the United 
States is done with draftsand checks. During a period like this, 
when there seems to bs a lack of confidence, the business of our 
country is in a large measure done upon this one dollar in twenty. 
Therefore, does it not follow that a full and ample volume of 
money at least tends to prevent a lack of confidence, and to 
keep the wheels of business going, even in the face of panicky 
conditions? - 

Mr. Speaker, it does occur to me, all things considered, that 
no nation in the world has a population better adapted to the 
absorption and assimilation of a full and ample volume of money 
than the United States. In many sections of the country the 

pulation is vory, thin. In fact, in France, there are over one 

undred and eighty-seven people to the square mile, while in 
the United States we have but twenty-one. Therefore, in a 
country largely agricultural, new and sparsely settled, it would 
seem that there are great opportunities for the assimilation of 
a full volume of apt ra 

Mr. William P. St. John, president of- the Mercantile Na- 
8 Bank of New York, in an article upon silver, recently 
said: 

The increase of our population in the brief period of ten years, from 1880 
to 1890, exceeds the entire population of Mexico; an increase of population 
in the United States in ten years of more than 30 per cent of the entire 
population of France, more than 40 cent of the population of Italy, 
nearly 70 per cent of the population of Spain; an increase equal to twice the 
population of Belgium, three times the population of the Netherlands or 


uropean Turkey, four times the population of Switzerland, and six 
the entire population of Denmark or of Greece. 


Mr. Speaker, the increase in population of the United States 
from 1880 to 1890 was 12,234,000 le. This is more than twice 
as many people as there are in the Dominion of Canada, and fiva 
times the present population of the State of Indiana. 

Nations upon nations are thus being added to our population 
each decade, and that there should be a gradual and prudent 
ex ion of the volume of our currency there can be no doubt. 

r. Speaker, what I am contendiag for is a financial policy 
which will make every dollar issued by the Government equalin 
value to every other dollar. I believe in a sound and stable cur- 
rency, Which increases in volume as the population and business 
interests of the country expand and grow. In the reportof the 
Director of the Mint, which gives us the last information with 
reference to the world’s coinage of silver, I find that of the 
forty-four leading nations in the world but fourteen coined silver 
in the year 1891, and that in the year 1891 there were coined in the 
world 135,000,000 silver dollars, asagainst $119,000,000 of gold, as 
measured in our own money, 

In the year 1890 there were coined in the world, as this report 
shows, $149,000,000 of gold, and $151,000,000 of silver. Now, 
nearly all of this coinage, as I am informed, was in a ratio be- 
low 16 to 1. In no instance has there been a coinage of silver 
anywhere which has any considerable influence upon the mon- 
etary system of the world in a ratio exceeding 16 to 1. 

In a word, I do not believe that if our mints were thrownopen 
to coinage of the product of the silver mines of the United States 
at a ratio of 16 to 1 there would be coined atourmintsa sufficient 
amount of silver to increase the volume of silver coin in our Re- 
public to 81,000, 000, 000 within the present century. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to state thut the product of our silver mines 
is only sufficient to provide silver enough to coin fifty or sixty 
million dollars per year, and 1am not impressed with the idea that 
silver will be brought from abroad in considerable amounts for 
the purpose of coinage. 

Secretary Windom, in his report to the Fifty-first Congress, 
stated that there is no known accumulation of silver bullion any- 
where in the world, and that all the silver coined in Europe 
needed and employed there for money purposes. And it is also 


true, as I have just shown, that more money is being added to 
the world’s volume each year by the coinage of silver than by 
the coinage of gold. 

It has been argued with very great force, especially by the 
gentlemaꝑ from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], thatailveris being 
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overvalued under our coinage system and will drive gold out of 
circulation, It is the duty of the friends of silver to meet every 
argument advanced by their adversaries in an open field with 
the weapons of reason. My friend from Tennessee stated that 
under the coinage act of 1792 silver and gold were coined in the 
ratio of 15 to 1; that silver was overvalued under the act, and 
that the chea: money, silver, drove the dearer money, gold, 
out of circulation; that is to say, that silver drove gold out of ac- 
tive circulation. He also stated that in 1834 the size of the gold 
dollar was decreased; that the ratio between silver and gold was 
then fixed at sixteen to one; that by this act gold was overvalued 
and became the cheaper money, and in turn drove silver out of 
circulation. 

My friend seems to have overlooked the fact that his argu- 
ment hus its real application to our monetary system as it ex- 
isted prior to the war, when the whole volume of our Federal 
money consisted solely of gold and silver. Iclaim that it has been 
substantially demonstrated that the rule to which he refers, and 
to which he called our attention with such a show of learning, is 
not applicable to the financial system of any country having a 
large paper currency circulation which is being redeemed in 
either gold or silver coin at the option of the government. 
But that my remarks may not be prolonged, I s now pass to 
a brief consideration of the effects wrought upon our financial 
system, due to the late war. 

Itis now over thirty years since our Government first issued 
circulating notes with the legal-tender quality. The effect of 
introducing a paper currency at the beginning of the war was 
to drive both gold and silver out of circulation. There was so 
little silver in circulation in 1873 that the demonetization act 
had no perceptible effect on silver, so far as the general public 
could observe, and it was not until about the year 1876 that the 
pone began to fully realize that the silver dollar of the fathers 

been mercilessly and secretly struck down. 

Tf gold had been demonetized soon after the war stealthfully 
and quietly as was silver in 1878, it would no doubt have taken 
the general public a considerable length of time to have fully 
realized the fact, because gold was not in circulation for a long 
time during and after the war. Nodoubt many people believed, 
during the period when these legal-tender promises to pay 
seemed to be the basis and foundation of our circulating medium, 
thatthe Government would, at no distant time, return toa specie 
basis for its whole circulation. 

During the period when gold and silver were out of circulation 
the people became so much accustomed to rely upon a currency 
with no coin behind it that it awakened in the minds of a very 
large number of our fellow-citizens the belief that a coin reserve 
was wholly unnecessary to the successful maintenance of our cir- 
culating medium. In fact, it gave rise to that idea commonly 
known as the fiat money idea. Before the war, when the debtor 
and creditor classes were small, and when the masses of our peo- 
pe were but little in debt, changes with reference tothe charac- 

rand volume of our circulating medium were not attended with 
such great and far-reaching effects as have attended changes 
since the war. 

In 1860 the whole public debt was but $65,000,000, and in 1836 
it was but $37,513. It is certainly fair to say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was but little in debt prior to 1860, and 
that the Government’s creditors were not numerous. 

The Government's creditors prior to the war had but little to 
do, if anything, in shaping its financial policy. The war came, 
and by the year 1866 the public debt amounted in round numbers 
to $2,700,000,000. $ 

By 1866 the national creditors had become a powerful and 
influential class; they were the first people in our country to 
discover that our circulating medium and all the Government 
issues should be made payable in gold. They insisted that the 
principal and the interest of their bonds should be paid in gold, 
and it was done; and from that hour there has been a persistent 
and never-ending night-and-day fight by the jer ip money- 
lending, mortgage-holding classes of our own and foreign 
countries, where our bonds and securities have gone, to haveall 
bills of credit, both public and private, made payable in gold, 
and thus a most momentous effort has been made to enhance the 
price of gold coin decrease the volume of our currency, and 
greatly increase the indebtedness of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist, and I think nineteen men out 
of twenty in the district which I have the honor to representare 
bimetallists. They are bimetallists because they know that one- 
half in value of the coin money of the world is silver. Can any 
man be anything less than a bimetallist when he knowsfinancial 
history? The gold monometallist cites the fact that England 
demonetized silver in 1816, Germany in 1871, the United States 
in 1873, Belgium in 1875, and Austria in 1879, And he also ar- 
gues that India, the greatest silver-consuming country in the 
world, has recently discontinued the coinage of silver. He for- 


gets the fact that, notwithstanding these acts, which affect the 
silver coinage of the world, the world goes on, and that more sil- 
ver is being coined in each succeeding year than gold. 

I have just shown that more silver in value was coined in 1890 
and 1891 than of gold, and I see from the last report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint, which I have before me, that the world’s gold 
production for 1892 was 8130, 800,00 and the silver production 
was $133,000,000, commercial value, and, while I have not the 
figures for the last calendar year, I take it that it is reasonably 
sure that more silver was coined the whole world over during 
that e than there was gold. The average production of the 
metals, one with the other, for each year of the present century 
is indicated in the following table: 


1801-1820, 4 of silver to 1 of gold. 
1821-1840, 2 of silver to 1 of goid. 
1841-1800, 2} of gold to 1 of silver. 
1841-1880, 2 of gold to 1 of silver. 
1881-1889, § more silver than gold. 


Therefore, does not all history and all experience teach that 
the supply of gold in the world is largely insufficient, in fact 
scarcely half cient, to supply the nations of the world with 
necessary metallic money? It would seem from the last report 
of the Director of the Mint that of the forty-four leading nations 
on the globe, ree om coined no gold in the year 1891, and in 
the same year all of the said forty-four nations coined silver ex- 
cept fourteen. Why should the United States cesse the co 

of silver, when we 1 annually two-fifths or 40 per cent of 
the silver output of the world? Great Britain, with all of her 
resources, produces less than a half million dollars’ worth of sil- 
ver bullion each year, as this report shows. We produce an- 
nually about $33,000,000 worth of gold bullion and over $70,000,- 
000 worth of silver bullion. 

The Director of the Mint, in his last report, says: 

The estimated stock of our own gold coin, which should exist in the United 
States on the first of the mt year (1893) was 8507. 981.000, and of silver 
8492, 903.000. Of the latter, Bitz.s76,000 were silver dollars, and $75,026,000 sub- 
sidiary coins. 

For the nine years ending in 1891 the annual coinage of gold 
at our mints amounted to less than $26,000,000 a year. T. 
Speaker, in the light of the facts which I have detailed, I feel 
that there is more reason for the coinage of a large amount of 
silver each * in the United States than in any other country 
in the world. 

I can see no reason why I should not vote for the amendment 
providing for the coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. And 
my investigation and research have led me to believe that there 
is no real oceasion for changing the ratio that has existed since 
1834. In the light of the coinage laws of other countries, I 
think we can as well coin silver in the ratio of 16 to 1 as at a 
higher ratio. In England and in the leading nationalities on the 
continent of Europe, silver is coined in the ratio of 154 to 1. 

Iam unable to discover any good and satisfactory reason why 
the old ratio, so long established and recognized, should be 
changed. I have before me the statement recently sent to mem- 
bers of Congress by Secretary Carlisle, in which he estimates 
that the recoinage at the ratio of 20 to 1 of our present volume 
of silver money would cost about $113,000,000. Ishall vote for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] providing for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and shall vote against the amendments which provide 
for a change of the ratio. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, if the House shall see fit to vote 
down these several amendments proposing the free coinage of 
silver at various ratios, I shall vote for the amendment which 
will be offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
providing for a restoration of the Bland-Allison bill of 1878, 
which empowered the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion each month, and have the same coined into standard 
silver dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1. What I am contending for, 
and what I hope to see, is the opening of the mints to the coin- 
age of silver, and when they are opened, I think they ought to 
coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1; at least, that is my present 
judgment. 

I think the present law ought to be repealed, but it is un- 
necessary for me to state why 1 think it ought to be repealed in 
the light of the able message of the President of the United 
States to the people. He has pointed out in a more epigram- 
maticand sensible way the reasons why the Sherman law should be 
repealed than it is possible for me to give in the brief time now at 
my disposal, I always believed that that law would prove both 
wrong in principle and practice, and it has certainly been dem- 
onstrated that s ch is true. While I am very desirous to see it 
repealed, I would be very glad, indeed, to see some good sub- 
stitute take its place. 

I believed when the Sherman law was passed that it was a 
menace to the cause of bimetallism, and, as I have before re- 
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marked, I voted against its passage in July, 1890, and at the 
same time voted to keep in operation the Bland-Allison bill, 
passed in 1878, which was repealed by the passage of the Sher- 
man dct. My feelings and judgment, Mr. Speaker, at this time. 
in the light of present conditions, are in a measure expressed 
in the words of my dear old deceased friend, Senator Joseph E. 
McDonald, than whom I never know a kinder, a fairer, a more 
conservative, a more intelligent, a wiser. 

Senator Joseph E. McDonald, on the floor of the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1878, said: 

I do not think that the free-coinage feature of the House bill should be re- 
tained or the pinas of free-coinage applied to the coinage of the silver 
dollar until the market value of silver bullion shall equal the money value 
of the legal-tender coin, and that whatever seigniorage or profit accrues by 
its coin: should be covered into the Treasury for the benefit of the whole 

ple. Unlimited free-coinage seems to bea popular idea in connection with 
Ths remonetisation of the silver dollar, but it must be because the operations 
of the measure are not clearly understood. 

Ican see no reason why the holder of the bullion should be entitled to 
receive the profits that would accrue from the difference between the market 
value of the builion and the money value of the coin so long as there was 
any difference, and when the market value of the bullion should equal the 
money value of the coin have in its power to either stop the coinage of the 
silver dollar or throw upon the Government the expense of its coinage. 

I think also that we should guard, if possible, against the imposition by 
the holders of foreign silver coin in those countries where silver has been 
either in whole or in part demonetized. It is very important to us as a peo- 
ple that, while we are laying anew the foundations of our money system, we 
— make them as secure and stable and as free from fluctuation as pos- 

e. 

Yet, Mr. President, if a majority of the Senate should differ with me on 
these questions, I shall vote for the bill as it came from the House, and shall 
trust to future legislation to adopt such safeguards as may be necessary, 
polieying speeny etermination of the question in favor of the principle to 
be more important than the perfecting of its details, 

Senator Beck of Kentucky, who was one of our greatest and 
best Democrats, in the same debate in which Senator McDonald 
uttered these words, said: 

As long as silver bullion is 6, 8, or 10 per cent below gold, I do not want 
Congress to so vote as to ghey any private citizen, or any foreign nation, or 
any foreign corporation that seigniorage. 

Mr. Speaker, here are two great Senators, either of whom was 
fit to be President of the United States, when speaking upon 
this subject in 1878, said that the Government ought to have 
whatever of profit there is from the coinage of silver. In other 
words, that the Government should have the difference between 
the market value of the bullion necessary to make a silver dol- 
lar and the coined dollar. 

In order that we may appreciate the amount of this seigniorage, 
I will read a letter from the Acting Director of the Mint, which 
will explain itself, and ask that the same may be inserted in my 
remarks at this point: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., August —, 1893. 

Str: In answer to your telegram of even date, regarding seigniorage, I 

ee refer you to Director's Report, 1890," page 19, acopy of which I for- 
‘ou ay. 

As Will be ca. the seigniorage on the coinage of silver from 1878 to 1890 
Was 965,698,057, a yearly ave of 85,474,838. 

The seignior. on $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion bought at the present 
market price—74 cents ens fine ounce—would be, monthly, $1,494,402, and for 


the year $17,982,824, as the following will show: 
2,702,702 fine ounces can be bought for ................---.------------ $2, 000, 
2,702,702 fine ounces will coin 
Monthly pelgniorege 5.5.5 1, 494, w 
1 
D ee E a EN EN 17, 932, 824 
Very respectfully, 


R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
Hon. E. V. BROOKSHIRE, 
House of Representatives. 

This profit has been constantly increasing since 1873. The 
following table ee the average value during each fiscal year 
(ending June 30) since 1873 of the silver bullion necessary to 
make a coined silver dollar at the old ratio of 16 to 1. In other 
words, the following table gives the average bullion value in 
each fiscal year since 1873, of 3714 grains of fine silver, the amount 
used in 8 the coined silver dollar since 1834: 


Bullion Bullion 
value of value of 
silver in silver in 

Fiscal years. ollar, at Fiscal years. dollar, at 
average average 
price of price of 

silver. Silver. 
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fellow 


ker, I am convinced that a very large number of o 
tizens who are friendly to silver, and who are bimetal- 
lists, are desirous that the Government shall receive the profit 
or seigniorage when silver is coined. Now, the free and unlim- 


ited coinage of silver is the proposition upon which we have or- 
dinarily voted in this House, Tean tami ates giving this seign- 
iorage to the producers and owners of the silver bullion. I feel 
3 sure that the sentiment of the country is against 


There is another reason why some popio friendly to bimetal- 
lism are not inclined to vote for the free and unlimited coi 
of silver. They believe that some limitation ought to be placed 
upon the amount of silver to be coined at recurring intervals, so 
that the N and the Government could know in advance 
what the increase of our circulation would be from time to time. 
This idea was, no doubt, in the mind of the President when he 
put these words into his recent message addressed to Congress: 
Possibly if the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
fic known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability to do so 
might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of our unparalleled 
growth and resources might be favorably passed upon. But when our 
avowed endeavor is to maintain such parity in regard to an amount of silver 
increasing at the rate of $50,000,000 yearly, with no fixed termination tosuch 
increase, it can hardly be said that a problem is presented whose solution is 
free from doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, this brings me to a direct discussion of some 
plan which would tend in a measure to meet these objections. I 
think of two plans, either of which would secure to the Govern- 
ment the seigniorage. If free and unlimited coinage is desired 
in the ratio of 16 to 1, and it is desired to secure to the people 
the seigniorage, why not require the owner of silver bullion pre- 
senting the same at the mints for coinage to first pay the ‘el, - 
iorage; that is to say, if he brings to the mint371¢ grains of fine 
silver, which is the amount that we have been putting in a sil- 
ver dollar for nearly sixty years, let him pay into the Treasury 
45 cents—the seigniorage—and then let him receive a legal-ten- 
der paper dollar or a coin dollar. . 

By this plan we could secure to the Government the profit, 
and at the same time have the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. But if a still more conservative 
course is insisted upon, then the Government could fix the 
amount of silver to be coined each month, as was provided in 
the Bland-Allison bill. The Government could also require those 
offering silver at the mints to pay the seigniorage in advance, 
or it could buy the bullion outright and coin the same, as was 
done under the Bland-Allison law. 

What I am contending for is the opening of the mints to the 
coinage of silver. Iam a bimetallist, and I want to see much of 
our silver used in making coin money for the people. In a 
word, Mr. Speaker, I think that the true friends of silver and 
of bimetallism are not those who insist upon the unattainable, 
but are rather those who favor legislation which will secure 
the Government os fee loss, and send forth to all our people 
a steady flow of coined silver money, to be used in the remotest 
ramifications of trade and commerce. I also think it would be 
a good idea to dispense with the use of paper currency in less 
denominations than $10, and let the whole volume of money in 
n less than $10 be coined silver, silver certificates, 
and gold. 

Me Speaker, what I would like to see is a thorough revision 
and readjustment of our whole financial system. I would be glad 
to see some vigorous financial reform 3 by the present 
Congress. I know it is a task of great difficulty, and that any 
changes in our financial system tend to create distrust; but at 
the same time it doesseem to me that some changes are so appa- 
rently necessary that the whole country ought to approve of such 
a revision as would simplify our confused and complex system 
of finance. And right along with this work of reform we ought 
to have our mints opened to the coinage of silver; for I am very 
desirous, indeed, that we havea prudent expansion of our mone 
volume sufficient to meet the business needs of our country. 
am a firm believer in that divine declaration which says that “a 
feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry, but money 
answereth all things.” 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr.Speaker,I had not expected to have 
an opportunity of addressing this body on the pending question, 
and would not have done so but for the fact that there are cer- 
tain points which have been frequently alluded to, but which, 
I think, have not been amplified and elucidated with that degree 
of care and detail which their importance justifies, and indeed 
demands. 

The discussion has taken a very wide range, and the speeches 
of the gentlemen who have addressed us have been both instruct- 
ive and entertaining; but it has seemed to me that the issues 
upon which we are to vote have not, at all times, been clear] 
stated, and perhaps not always thoroughly understood. I sh 
endeavor to restate the real issues. 

In 1873 the use of silver as a standard of values was discon- 
tinued in the United States. In 1878, by a law known as the 
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Bland act, silver was made again a legal tender in payment of 
debts, and a certain quantity of it was required to be coined 
monthly. This law was repealed in 1890, and the act known as 
the Sherman law took its place. If the deplorable state of 
affairs, which we all 17075 ze to exist, was brought about by 
this legislation, then, I think, it is the duty of every Congress- 
man and Senator to vote to remove every vestige of it from our 
statutes, regardless of party platforms and ante-election pledges. 

But if, on the other hand, the hard times which are upon us 
have been postponed by what is known as the silver legislation; 
and if there is a reasonable ground for believing that a return 
to prosperity can be brought about by a more extended use of 
silver as a standard of values, then I take it to be the duty of 
every Congressman and Senator to assist in restoring it to the 
position which it formerly occupied in our monetary system. I 
will consider these propositions in the order in which they are 
stated. 

First, then, let ussee what was the cause of our present troubles, 
For several years prior to the fall of 1890 the whole civilized 
world was enjoying what oa patie to be an unexampled degree 
of onl sel Money could bə obtained in almost unlimited 
quantities for all purposes, regardless of the prospects of its b? 
ing BT ces In our country this caused an unwarranted degree 
of inflation. Fields which should have remained in the posses- 
sion of the husbandman were divided into town lots; industrial 
enterprises of all kinds were capitalized for many times their 
cost, and at figures at which it was impossible that a reasonable 
return for the money invested could be realized. Speculation of 
all kinds was rife in the land; and the man was notonly wise, but 
extremely fortunate, whoavoided being drawn ipto the devastat- 
ing whirlpool. 

ft these enterprises, wild and senseless as many of them were, 
had been conducted on home 10 the result would not have 
been so disastrous when the bubble burst, for it would only have 
eventuated in a change of the ownership of that oap But 
much, if not most, of the meanson which these undertakings were 
conducted had been directlyand indirectly borrowed from the 
money centers of Europe. As long as the principal was not called 
in, and as long as the speculators could borrow money with which 
to pay interest on the prinotpal; all went as merry as a marriage 
bell; and it seemed as if man had at least solved the problem of 
making a dollar without earning it. 

History repeats itself, and as all previo.is periods of abnormal 
inflation have been followed up by a corresponding period of 
liquidation and depression, so must the one I have been describ- 
ing. However, bad as wus the overinvestmentof borrowed ca 
ital in unproductive enterprises, still it may be that we would 
have safely passed the crisis if the same misfortune had notover- 
taken others upon whom we were compelled to rely for assist- 
ance. Unfortunately, the people of all the other civilized na- 
tions of theearth had been and were recklessly treading the same 
paths, utterly oblivious of the fact that the day of reckoning and 
settlement was near at hand. 

In staid and sober England, where they had no inflated cur- 
rency to act as an unhealthy stimulus, the corporate capital 
brought into existence in 1889 was £189,000,000, as t £98,- 
000,000 in 1887. The French had put millions into the Panama 
Canal and similar schemes on which no returns could be re- 
alized. 

The Germans were straining every nerve to maintain their im- 
menses army which yielded no revenue in return. 

Just at this time, while credit was expanded far beyond the 
danger limit, and when the people of the United States were in- 
debted to Europeans in an amount variously estimated at from 
two to six billion dollars, the failures in the Argentines occurred, 
and those who had loaned money in that Republic were unable 
to call in their principal or interest. This caused lenders to lose 
confidence in thesecurity of their loans elsewhere, and alsocom- 
pelled many who could live on their interest when it was paid to 
call for the principal of the loans which they had made to others. 

The old and well-established banking house of Baring Brothers, 
which was supposed to be one of the most reliable and safe insti- 
tutions in existence, was closed. The Bank of England appeared 
to be on the verge of porik tupio. Consternation and fright 
took possession of financiers and business men. Deposits were 
withdrawn; uncertainty prevailed; debts must be collected; se- 
carinas must be real upon, or disaster would become uni- 
versal. 

Under these circumstances, the eyes of the people of Europe 
were turned upon the yowe republic. Our creditors demanded 
payment of their debts; and such are the wonderful resources of 
our country, and such the wonderful recuperative energies of 
our people, that we met their demands with apromptness which 
challenged the admiration and excited the envy of the world. 
The 2 of paying our debts and absorbing our securities, 
which is the principal means of paying them, has been continued 


and still continues. But, just as the financial skies were clear- 


ing and the dawning of a better day could be seen on the busi- 
ness horizon came the disastrous failures in Australia. 

In thatsingle-standard gold country, insix weeks, banks whose 
capital exceeded the aggregate capital of all the banks in our 
great metropolis were compelled to suspend, and there was a 
complete collapse in all business enterprises. This would not 
have effected us in the least if it had not been that Australia 
had borrowed money in the markets where we still owed so 
much. The holders of our securities, who were also creditors 
of Australia, were compelled to sell whatever they could realize 
upon; and the return of our securities continued with acceler- 
ated speed, and so rapidly that we could not absorb them ina 
healthy manner. 

With securities as with everything else, when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand prices depreciate; and hence, there was a 
great shrinkage in value. s caused some to market their 
holdings, and compelled others to do so. Overcapitalized en- 
terprises were unable to pay interest on their mortgages and 
stocks. Insolvent banks failed; some solvent banks suspended; 
depositors withdrew their deposits, and the banks were conse- 
quently unable to extend the usual accommodations to their cus- 
tomers, and the necessary result was stagnation in all kinds of 
enterprises. Thisis the history of the financial trouble from 
which we are now suffering. 

My first proposition is, that our silver legislation has not 
brought about our financial trouble nor contributed to it, and in 
support of this I wish to submit a few facts and figures. It has 
not been contended that we have, or have had, too much money. 
The oom piant has been that the trouble was occasioned by the 
fear of the quality of the money. There are several complete 
and perfect answers to this assertion. In Australia they have 
had reverses, in comparison with which we have been, and are, 
in the enjoyment of unbounded prosperity. Yet, in that coun- 
try, the gold circulation of full legal-tender quality is $25 per 
capita, and the silver circulation only $1.75 per capita, and all 
of that of a limited legal-tender quality. Now, I ask, if the fear 
of our coming to a silver basis has caused all or any of the dis- 
trust which prevails in this country, what has been the cause of 
the trouble in Australia? 

Again, in Great Britain they are affected with the same paral- 
ysis of trade and the same stagnation in manufacturing . 


tries from which we are suffering. The papers tell us that on - 


last Saturday in Wales alone there were 500 unemployed men. 
The suffering at Manchester and other manufacturing centers 
in England is said to be without a parallel, and yet it is to these 
single-standard gold countries we are pointed as the ones upon 
which we should model our financial system. 

But it is said that the evil is not thatwe have a bad or depre- 
ciated money but the fear thatit will become so. Then, I ask, 
when did this fear begin? The laws complained of, as has been 
stated, were enacted in 1878, and the bill was vetoed by the 
President, who predicted then, as those who entertain the same 
views have predicted ever since, that gold would leave the coun- 
try, and that we would soon be on a silver basis; that our peo- 
ple would not invest, and that foreigners would not loan, where 
they would be liable to be paid in a depreciated unit of values. 
By the report of the Director of the Mint, from which I read, I 
find that in 1879, there was in this country, including what was 
in the Treasury, $245,741 ,837 in gold. 

This amount has been augmented since until on the Ist day of 


25 of the present yar 1 amounted to the sum of $513,743,623, » 
an 


this is true, although for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, 
the exports of gold exceeded the imports by the amount of $86,- 
000,000, and the balance has been against us since 1890, to the 
amount of $196,000,000. The reasons for this I have already ex- 
plained. We have been paying our debts, absorbing our securi- 
ties; and, so far as I can see, it would bea good thing for us if 
nearly all the remaining gold coin was put to the sameuse. But 
it msy be said that now that the tide has turned, the yellow 
metal will leave us. 

This statement might have frightened some persons a short 
time ago; but, as I am informed by Mr. Preston, who is the pres- 
ent Director of the Mint, from the Ist to the middle of the present 
month the importation of gold has amounted to the enormous 
sum of $16,500,000; and the daily press informs us that it is still 
coming. If our silver legislation accounts for the shipment of 
gold to Europe from 1890 to the Ist day of July, 1893, what ac- 
counts for the return of gold after the Ist of August for the same 
year, while the laws remain unchanged? But we were not only 
told that gold would leave us, but that silver would come to us. 

By the table from which I now read, and which I wish incor- 
porated in the RECORD as part of my remarks, it appears that 
since 1878 we have exported the enormous sum of $126,000,000 
more of silver than we have imported; while at the same time 
our importations of gold have exceeded our exportations, and 
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our importations of gold have exceeded our im 
ver for the same time in the enormous sum of 000,000. 


ement tha imports and ris and silver into and from the 
* CCC 


ions of sil- 


6 812,976,281 | $0, 204, 455 
1879 5, 624, 948 4,587,614 20, 409, 827 
1880 80, 758, 393 3, 639, 025 13, 503, 804 
1881 . 100, 031, 259 2, 565, 132 16, 841, 715 
1882. 34, 377, 054 32, 587, 880 16, 829, 599 
1883 17, 734, 149 11, 600, 888 20, 219, 445 
1884 22, 831, 317 41, 081, 957 26, 051, 420 
1885 26, 691, 696 8, 477, 892 16, 550, 627 33, 753, 633 
1886 20, 742,349 | 42, 952, 191 17, 850, 307 29,511,219 
1887 42, 910, 601 Y, 701, 187 17, 260, 191 26, 296, 504 
1888 43, 934, 317 18, 376, 234 20, 514, 232 28, 146,510 
1889. 10,372,145 | -60,033,246 | 24,682,380 | 36,716,782 
1890 13, 097, 146 17,350,193 | 27, 524, 147 36, 069, 602 
1 pais] mel Binet) Boe 
1892 , , 305, 
1898 22,069,380 | 108, 663,116 34, 292,011 41, 100, 491 
Total 522,831,031 | 507,589, 423 427, 320, 431 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 16, 1893. 
The net imports of gold from August 1 to August 15, inclusive, was 
$16,250,000. i 


In view of theso facts, I think the fear of this country being 
on a silver basis could not have frightened even timid 
igners, who have been informed by our tern friends that 
we are on the eve of repudiation and the brink of ruin. Again, 
we are told that the amountof gold in this country is so small in 
comparison with the amount which we might have to redeem 
with it, that our ability to maintain a parity between gold and 
silver is questioned. 

Let us examine this statement. In 1879 the stock of gold in this 
country was $245,741,837, and the money which this gold might 
be called upon to redeem was $805,779,704; that is, there were 
three and one-third times as much money of other kinds as there 
wus of gold. In 1893, although we had in the previous five years 
exported $196,000,000 more gold than we had imported, there was 

in this country, in gold, 8513, 743, 623; and the money which this 
might be called upon toredeem was $1,506,537,470; that is, there 
was two and nine-tenths times as much money of other kinds as 
there was of gold. Is it possible that any man, who would have 
trusted us at any other time, would be afraid of our money now? 

Another matter of great i sg to be considered this 
connection is that our courts always held thata contract 
for the payment of gold dollars could be enforced, and that the 
debtor could be compelled to pay in the coin of his contract. If 
the European money-lender fears that he might get back aless 
valuable money than that which he loaned, all he would have to 
do to make himself secure on this score would be to take his note 

able in gold. This has been done in many cases. Most of 
the indus stocks and railroad and other bonds are payable 

in gold; and yet,as if toshow the absurity of the statement 

one fears that our money is not s iently stable, the 
highest priced stocks and bonds on the market are payable in cur- 
rency. 

RER as I think, by a mere recital of these undisputed and 
well-authenticated facts and demonstrated the correct- 
ness of the first proposition laid down, I will proceed to a con- 
sideration of the R PERE is, that our silver legislation has 
materially assisted in enabling us to weather the financial 
storms. As stated before, no one claims that the volume of 
money is too great. In 1878 wehad acirculation of 3 
or $15.32 per capita. This amount was made up principally of 
$346,881,016 United States notes, which have remained in circu- 
lation ever since, and of $324,514,284 national-bank notes. 

At the present time the volume of the national-bank notes 
has been reduced to $172,683,850, while the silver and silver 
certificates have supplied the vacuum oceasioned by their retire- 
ment, and, together with the increase in gold, has swelled the 
circulation up to $24.47 per capita. Does any man suppose that 
if we had not added to our circulation we could have received 
and absorbed the immense amount of securities which have 
been returned to us from Europe, moved our enormous crops, 
supplied our increased ulation with the 7 py 
ting medium, and contin to develop our resources during the 

t three years? 

But it has been said that if we had not inflated our currency 
with silver more gold would have been shi tous. My re- 
ply to this is, that the table from which I have read shows 
that each year since the resumption of 4 3 when 
the international financial balances have our favor, the 
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difference has been paid to us in gold, except for the year 1891, 
when we imported less than thres million dollars more of silver 
than we exported. But why should we want to import gold? 
If owing to a scarcity of money in this country which would 
have prevailed but for the increase of our silver circulation, we 
had drawn from across the waters more gold, in what way would 
that have benefited us? 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the price of commodities is affected 
by the volume of the circulating medium, and if we take from 

ose people their money, to that extent we decrease their abil- 
ity to and thereby lower the price of the surplus products of 
our industries which must find a market in foreign countries; and 
would anyone contend that the satisfaction of having a larger 
amount of gold than we have or need would compensate us for 
this deplorable result; As it was, instead of being compelled to 
take their gold, which we did not need, we bought from them 
things which we did need; thus affording them a market, which 
in turn enabled them to buy from us. After all, the only com- 
mercial need of gold as applied to this country is in the settle- 
ment of adverse international balances. Our other forms of 
currency, which are a full legal tender in all domestic transac» 
tions, are more convenient and more acceptable to our people 
so long as their parity with gold is maintained by the Govern- 
ment. That we have sufficient gold to do this I think I have 


shown. 

The re proposition which I desire to discuss is, that 
silver ought to restored to its former condition asa money 
metal and placed on an exact 8 the mints of the coun- 
try with gold. The justness of this not been questioned by 
anyone, and the only point at issue seems to be. Is it practicable; 
and if so, at what ratio? I shall endeavor to show that it is 
practicable, and at the present and long-established ratio of 16 to 
1. The contention of those who take an opposite view is that if 
free co ə of silver prevails, silver now in foreign countries 
would be shipped into the United States, coined into dollars, ex- 
changed for gold, and the gold shipped out of the country, and 
this process repeated until we would have no gold left. This is 
a vory important matter, and a point that must becarefully ex- 
amined. 

The first thing to be considered is the supply of silver and the 
use it is being put to. Manifestly, if an article is being used in 
2 other country more advantageously than it could be here, it 
will remain there. I am informed by the Director of the Mint 
that outside of the United States there is practically no bul- 
lion silver in existence, and very little in the United States 
besides that which is in her vaults; that nearly all the silver, 
except that which is owned by this Government, has been used 
in the arts or coined into money. No considerable part of that 
which is manufactured into the various articles for which silver 
is used will be presented at our mints, because it would then 
only be worth the number of dollars it would make; and hence 
the owner would have to lose the additional value which the ar- 
ticle possesses, owing to the work that had been done upon it. 
How would it be, then, with the silver in use in other countries 
as eoin? 

In this connection I wish to digress long enough to refer to 
that supremely ridiculous expression which we hear used so 
much—the 60-cent dollar. y not refer tothe greenback dol- 
lar as the 1-mili dollar, as that amount would cover the cost of 
prod the bill. The truth is, that since the Government 
maintains the parity between the dollars by redeeming the one 
in the other, at the option of the holder, a gold dollar is worth 
just one silver dollar and no more, and the silver dollar is worth 
just one gold dollar and no less, and the greenback and the 
bank-note dollar is worth just the same as either. 

But it is said that in the foreign markets the silver dollar is 
worth only about 60 cents, as that is the value of the metal in it. 
Then, according to the same reasoning, the greenback dollar is 
worth in a foreign market nothing. The truth is that our sil- 
ver dollar and our greenback dollar are each worth, in any part 
of the world, just 100 cents in gold. less the interest on the money 
while in transit to and from the United States, plus the cost of 
transportation, and the same thing applies to the money of all 
other countries. 
eee Will the gentleman answer a question right 

ere? 

Mr. BELL of Texas. I will try to. : 

Mr. BYNUM. Why is it that the Mexican dollar doesnot sel 
for the same amount in London as the United States dollar? It 
contains 6 cents more silver. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. [have just explained that. It is because 
you ean send a silver dollar back here and get a gold dollar for 
it, and if you send it back all anybody would be out would be the 
interest on it for two weeks and the cost of getting the silver 
dollar over here and getting the gold dollar back. So we must 
remember that while there is in use in the world silver coin to 
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the enormous amount of $4,000,000,000, all of it is worth in the 
bone where it is coined, not its bullion value, but its coin 
ue. 
Let us then see where the silver which is to flood our coun- 
and drive away our gold is to come from. France has silver 
coin of the value of $700,000,000. It is on an exact parity with 
gold; it pays debts, serves as bank reserves, and in every other 
way is just as valuable as gold; and yet the ratio between gold 
and silver in France is 15} to 1, while the ratio in this country 


is 16 to 1. Toexpressit in a different way: The equivalent of 
an American Collar in French coin contains 359.91 of sil- 
ver, while the American dollar contains 371.25 Would 


any one be so silly as to think that French silver coin would 
come to this country when the owner of it would lose 11 grains 
on each dollar’s worth, re ess of the loss from abrasion; and 
if it did, and the owner offered to have it recoined in our coun- 
try, would notsome one inform him that by returning it to France 
it could be utilized in pa nt of debts or in exchange for gold 
at a ratio of 154 to 1, while here he could only exchange it at 
the ratio of 16 to 1? 

Exactly the same thing applies to all the nations of Europe 
which have any silver; the ratio being in each of them 153 to 
1, while in India, which has nearly one-fourth of the coined sil- 
ver in the world, the ratio is 15 to 1. This, I think, shows very 
clearly that wecan, without driving goldfrom ourcountry, main- 
tain the free coinage of silver at present ratio of 16 to 1, as 
long as other people have a lower ratio, and there will be plenty 
of time for us to adopt a higher ratio than we now have when 
the other nations of the world change their coinage laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the benefits which would flow to the people of 
the United States from the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and the evils which would result from its less extensive use as 
a money of the country, have been so fully explained by other 
gentlemen on this floor that it is im ible for me to add any- 
thing to what has been so well said. However, I deem it but 

per to state that evenif our views do not prevail, I do not 

dulge in the gloomy forebodings so often and so sorrowfully 

expressed by the gentlemen with whom I am associated on this 
measure. 

It is not recommended by the President, or suggested by any 
one here, that we should destroy the silver dollar we have, or 
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take away from it its legal-tender character. Hence, there will 
be no contraction of vur currency. The trouble is, that while 
our population increases, and our business expands, our cir- 
0 um will remain stationary, except so far as it may 
be augmented by the importation of gold or the issuance of 
natfonal-bank notes. I f I have shown that the former 
method of adding to our supply of the precious metal is not 
promotive of the substantial welfare of the PEERS POSS and 
my fondest political hope is to see the day when it will not be in 
the power of any num of our private citizens to incresse, 
diminish, or in any way regulate the volume of the nation’s 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be misunderstood on this point. 
Iam no enemy to banks or bankers. I recognize their business 
as being just as legitimate and fully as honest and honorable as 
any other secular calling. The idea expressed byso many, that 
our financial difficulties were brought about by a conspiracy of 
bankers, I repudiate utterly. I believe tht but for the assistance 
which has been rendered, and which is being rendered, the busi- 
ness public by the bankers, many times at the jeopardy of their 
private means, the colla in our land would have been com- 
plete. In their work I bid them Godspeed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who think that the free 
coi of silver will prove a cea for all, or much of, our 
ills. I believe it would be the least beneficial of any of the eco- 
nomic measures to which the pay of which I am a member is 
committed; but, because I regard it as a step in the right direc- 
tion, I shall cast my vote for every proposition which is calcu- 
lated to promote a return to the system founded by our fathers 
and under which they lived and prospered. 

I am aware that many others wish to explain their views on 
this absorbing question, and will therefore bring my remarks to 
a speedy close. In doing so, 1 desire to express the hope that 
we may be guided by wisdom, as I am sure we will be gre pom 
by patriotism, in whatever course we may ‘adopt, and that our 
action will turn back the tide of adversity, revive confidence, 
restore credit, and cause the country of our pride, like a yo 
giant refreshed by slumber, to shake off her lethargy, and stan 
prondi up at the head of the nations of the universe. [Ap- 
plause. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita tn the principal countries of the world. 


United States 


Goldand silver | 1 to 15.98 | 1 to 14.95 | 67,000,000 000, 000 000, 000 , 000, 000 (2615, 060, 000 8412. 000, 000 . 18 15 31 
United Kingdom Gold ......... -|-...---.---- 1 to 14.28 | 38,000,000 | 550,000, 000 |... . 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 50, 000,000 2.63 | 1.82 | 18.42 
France Gold and silver 1 to 15} 1 to 14. 38 | 39,000,000 | 800,000,000 | 650, 000, 000 000,000 | 700,000,000 | 81, 402, 000 17.95 | 2.09 | 40.56 
Germany — ee Re 1 to 13. 957| 49, 500,000 | 600,000,000 | 103, 000,000 000,000 | 211, 000,000 | 107,000, 000 4.26 | 2.16 | 18.54 
Belgium... Gold and slIver] 1 to 15 1 to 14.38 | 6,100,000 | 65,000,000 } 48, 400, 000 600,000 | 55,000, 000 | 54,000, 000 9.02 | 8.85 25. 53 
Italy....... AO. 55 itot 1 to 14.88 | 31,000,000 | 93,605,000 | 16, 000, 0% 200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163, 471, 000 1.62 | 5.27 | 9.91 
Switzerland . 1 to 14.38 | 3.000. 000 15,000,000 | 11. 400. 000 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14,000,000 5.00 | 4. 67 | 14.67 
Greece — 40. — — 1 tol 1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000} 2,000,000 1, 800, 000 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000, 000 1.82 | 6.36 | 9.09 
F itol 1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 120, 000, 000 000, 000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 
A OEE EA RE 1 to 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000,000 .... .. . 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45,000,000 2.00 | 9.00 | 19.00 
PE TN REL 1 to 13. 69 | 40,000,000 | 40, 000, 0% | 90,000,000 .. . .... 90,000,000 | 260, 000. 000 2.25 | 6.50 | 9.75 
1tols 4,500,000 | 25,000,000 | 61,800,000 65, 000,000 | 40, 000, 000 14. 42 | 8.89 | 28.89 
1 to 14.88 | 8,600,000 | 32,000,000 .... 10,000,000 | 27, 000, 000 1.16 | 3.14 | 8.02 
1 to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 | 500, 000, 000 53 7.16 
ito 16.1 | 33,000,000 | 50. 000,000 45, 000, 000 1.36 2. 88 
1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 1.75 26.75 
1 to 15. 68 | 7,000,000 | 100, 000. 00 .. 15, 000, 000 2.14)... 16.43 
11, 600,000 | 5,000,000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 4. 4.91 
8,000, 000 . 500, 000 ‘ ot 
35,000,000 | 45,000, 000 25, 000, 000 19.14 
40,000,000 | 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 4.90 
000, 000 |... 900, 000, 000 3. 64 
400, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 1.75 

— — 000, 000 4 
500, 000 000, 000 13.56 
een 000, Ovo 000, 000 31.00 


Stock of silver. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, A ugust 16, 1898. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire before commencing my 
prepared remarks on the subject under consideration to answera 
question that was asked by the learned gentleman who preceded 
me, in which he stated this proposition: Why is a silver dollar 
an honest dollar? It is because it has the broad seal of the Gov- 
ernment of this country that stamps it as honest; and without 
that seal it would not be an honest dollar. Just here I will relate 
a little incident that proves what a silver dollar or a certificate 
that calls for a silver dollar is worth in Germany as compared with 
the greenback money. I had a friend who, about two months ago, 
offered a $5 note in Bremen, Germany, as payment for some 


purchases that he had made. It was immediately discovered 
the person to whom he offered the note that it called for five sil- 
ver dollars, and my friend was compelled to take the actual value 
of the silver asit was in Germany on that particular day. 

Mr. HEINER. The bullion value? 

Mr. HICKS. The bullion value; and on the same day he 
offered a five-dollar greenback note in payment for a pure 
that he had mude, and it was taken at its gold value. That is 
the difference, I take it, between silver money and the mone 
that we call gold money, if you choose; and it would be f 
and useless for this Government, in the face of all the nations 
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with whom we deal, to undertake to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver, unless those nations with whom we do business 
will agree with us. 

Mr. Se Sap. the question and the substitute under considera- 
tion is in no sense a question that appeals to party spirit or 
party prejudice, but one which concerns the business interests 
of the entire country —East, West, North, and South. Whether 
or not the so-called purchasing of silver has caused the present 
stagnation of trade and financial distress, reports of which reach 
us from all parts of the country, is directly chargeable to the 
Sherman law must necessarily enter more or less into the in- 
telligent discussion of the question, and of this one fact we may 
rest assured, that no matter how much we may differ as to the 
causes of the present distress, the most of us agree that at least 
a part of it is chargeable to the distrust and uneasiness caused 
by 1 purchasing of silver in the quantities that are directed 

W. 

There are none of us but understand that what is called money 
is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout the 
community in final discharge of debts and full payment for all 
commodities, and the most important function which it dis- 
charges is that of facilitating exchanges and of affording a 
ready means of establishing the comparative value of different 
commodities. Indeed, the idea of general value can not be fixed 
without the existence of money; and asa medium of exchange 
and measure of value it acts as a standard in the regulation of 
contracts. Its three functions are, first, as a medium of ex- 
change; second, as a measure by which the comparative values 
of exchange can be estimated; third, as the standard by which 
obligations,are determined. 

Money must be a fixed and unchangeable measure, and must 
be so recognized by all countries which exchange commodities or 
enjoy commercial relations with each other; and any changing 
of its value, or debasement of it that causes a reduction of its 
value as a purchasing power, destroys public confidence and 
causes distrust. If the legal money is debased, he who has serv- 
ices to sell, or is the owner of property, can raise the price to suit 
the occasion. But legal debts and legal money go side by side. 
These are well-established principles governing money and its 
uses apon which we all agree. 

By the Constitution of the United States Congress has power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. Hence Congress 
has full command over all the legal debts of the nation, andany 
abuse of this power, like the dgbasing of money, causes distrust. 
This same power that can debase or enrich the legal tender of the 
country also has the power to increase or decrease all legal debts. 
From 1794 to 1873 there was no change in our silver dollar, except 
in 1837, when the ratio was reduced from 416 grains to 4124 grains. 
In 1873, silver coinage not being provided for, its legal-tender 
power was taken away. In 1878 it was restored to its former 
condition as full legal tender for all debts, except when other- 
wise stipulated in the contract. 

Mr. John A. Grier, of Pennsylvania, in his pamphlet—a little 
book written a few years ago, entitled Our Silver Coinage,” 
in which he ably reviews the subject as an advocate of silver— 
says the demonetization of silver in 187374 was a huge blunder, 
and in the law restoring silver to its old place in 1878 the law 
of 1873, wherein gold is recognized as the unitof value, remained 
unchanged and was not repealed in that particular, therefore 
the restoring of silver creates a new unit of value; hence he 
claims that we have two units of value—the gold dollar and the 
silver dollar. And one of the princi reasons urged for the 
enactment of the law demonetizing silver by the gentleman who 
had charge of the measure in 1873-74 [Mr. Hooper] was that 
the Government could get gold at that time 3 per cent cheaper 
than silver, and as we then had heavy coin obligations to meet 
it was wise to provide for the coinage of gold alone. 

This, we must remember, was at a time when our people had 
nearly forgotten that there was such a thing as gold and silver 
money, as it was then distinctively an age of paper money. So that 
from 1793 to 1873 we were under a double standard, and from 
1873 to 1878 we were under a single or gold standard, and the law 
ot 1873 distinctly states that the gold dollar shall be the unit of 

ue, 

Mr. Grier argues with great clearness and force for the con- 
tinuance of silver coin as money, and, indeed, the overwhelming 
sentiment of the entire country is, we believe, to-day for the use 
of silver as a part of our currency; but by reason of the cheapness 
of silver the difficulty of maintaining it on a parity with goa 
presents itself, especially so in our dealings with foreign nations 


who do business only on a gold basis, and to do this, it is con- 
tended, a new ratio must be established, and there must be no 
compulsion upon the Government to purchase it for the purpose 
of creating a market for the owners and producers of silver. 
But even a new ratio with a constantly gn jh market will not 
cure the evil so long as we stand, almost 


one, among the na- 


tions of the world to maintain both gold and silver as money on 
a parity with each other. 

e heaping up of large quantities of bar silver in the vaults 
of the ee f not impress any one as a proper measure, and 
its enactment into law was one of those peculiar compromises 
that at times have to be resorted to, to bring extremes together 
or to prevent, as was the case at that time, the enactment of 
what was claimed to be a worse measure. 

This part of the law, i. e., the purchasing clause, having caused 
so much adverse comment and distrust, it is now sought to re- 
peal, first, by those who deem the legislation unwise;second, by 
those who think it responsible for our money stringency; and 
third, by those who believe that gold alone should be our stand- 
ard of money; and those who favor silver legislation have offered 
as a substitute a measure providing for free and unlimited coin- 
age Neither of these measures, it is claimed, seek to discard 
silver as a legal-tender money. 

The one law, however, contemplates a stopp3ge, temporarily, 
of the coinage of silver, except possibly the coinage of what we 
have on hand. The others claim in their measure, that is, the 
free-coinage measure, that those who urge the repeal of the 
Sherman act are in the wrong, and that our present financial 
disturbances are not chargeable to this, but to some other cause 
nonce other cause they fail to give us), but contend that a more 

beral measure of coinage and treatment of silver is demanded 
instead of the present law; and this new measure will, they claim, 
at once restore confidence and cure us of all our present ills. 

One gentleman [Mr. GOLDZIER] in his address against the 
free coinage of silver upon the floor of this House likens the 
country to a sick patient, and says: We,” meaning the Demo- 
cratic party, of course, are the doctors,” and as such, and 
he as one of them, prescribe a remedy. 1 fear, Mr. Speaker. 
if the ramody pro by the gentleman, to wit, the repeal of 
the Sherman law, depended on the Democratic party, the patient 
would die before the doctors could agree. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party can not ad- 
minister the proper medicine to this distressed country, for the 
reasons, first, they have not properly diagnosed the case; second, 
they do not have the proper medicine in store; and third, they 
are hopelessly disagreed as to the remedy needed, and it is 
against their school of medicine to administer the only remedy 
that can restore suspended animation to the great y politic 
of this country that now exists; but, sirs, call in the other school, 
the old tried and reliable Republican doctors, and in a few days 
time you will see such a change in the appearance of things that 
will astonish you. Why, the e of the old doctor, the 
old familiar family physician, will at once act as a stimulant and 
as a restorer, without applying a remedy. [Applaus.]. 

The question of what is the proper thing to do is now before 
us for action. Patriotism demands in this crisis its careful con- 
sideration and an honest and conscientious vote, for the best in- 
terests of the whole country, as we understand it, and each for 
himself must answer to his constituency if he is in error in his 
final judgment. The agricultural community and the entire 
business interests of the country, including the manufacturin 
interests, and especially the latter, are at a standstill, and indi- 
viduals and parties are divided as to which is the right thing to 
do; and there are many of us who believe that if a free-coinage 
measure would add one cent additional to the value of a bushel 
of wheat, or any additional value to farming lands, or would in 
any way relieve the present distress that pervades the entire 
country, we would cheerfully vote for it, and no one would be 
more willing to vote for such a measure than myself. 

Yet, after careful consideration and a patient and careful as 
well as considerate hearing of all that has been urged by the 
gentlemen who have advocated the free coinage of silver, I am 
free to say that, although open to conviction and anxious to 
learn and do the right, I have been unable to come to a conclu- 
sion that will favor the measure offered by Mr. BLAND; and if 
the limited coinage that has been tried as an experiment since 
the enactment of the Sherman law has brought about so much 
distrust and financial distress as is claimed, by the same process 
of reasoning we must conclude that free and unlimited e inage 
would cause greater distrust, greater depression in business, and 
greater financial distress, with its attendant consequences. 

The President of the United States has chosen to say to Con- 
gress that the so-called Sherman law is responsible for the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. With this position assumed by the 
President—and we all accord to him honesty and sincerity of 

urpose—a great many of the distinguished gentlemen on the 

oor of the House have taken issue, and in the excellent and 
learned discussion of the subject as given to the House a few 
days since by Gen. GROSVENOR, of Ohio, that distinguished gen- 
tleman said, in language that was unmistakable and to my mind 
unanswerable, that the Sherman law had very little to do with 
the present condition of affairs. 
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Indeed, it was but asubterfuge and a scapegoat, so to spene on 
which those who have the direction of aff choose to p ace our 
present depressed condition, and the real cause of the difficulty 
was the disposition on the part of the Presidentand his advisers 
to tamper with the well-known protection policy [applause] that 
has been the distinguishing feature of the Government of this 
great country for the past thirty years, and under which it has 
so wonderfully progressed, and that by the attack that is in- 
tended to be ite upon this policy, which has done so much to 
make this the greatest country on the face of the earth, the 
manufacturing interests of the country have become alarmed, 
and the fear of their business being ruined and the product of 
their manufactures being depreciated in value, has compelled 
them to suspend work and discharge their labor, and the smoke 
of the stacks that was so welcome during the year 1892, and the 
music of the spindles and looms, the hum of which meant work 
for the laborer and means of support to his family and happiness 
and contentment everywhere, is now heard no more, and instead 
from allour manufacturing districts comes up the complaint that 
the wheels of industry have stopped. And in all these idleness 
reigns supreme. 

In the city af Altoona, where I reside, in the month of August, 
1892, the Pennsylvania Railro:d Company paid to its employés 
about $160,000, and in the month of August, 1893, they paid about 
$160,000. 

A MEMBER. For wages? 

Mr. HICKS. For wages. In the month of September, 1892, 
the same corporation paid out $498,000, within $2,000 of half a 
miilion: while for the month of September of this year, the es- 
timate they have upon their pay roll is about $140,000; and in 
the city of Johnstown the Cambria Iron Company has been com- 
pelled to suspend from 7,000 to 10,000 of its 3 

What has caused this depression in business? he President 
has said it is the Sherman law; but, sir, it is the threat of the 
Democratic party, and the belief of the business and manufac- 
turing people of the country that they intend to interfere with 
the protective policy that for so many years has done so much to 
build up the manufacturing interests of our country, and which 
protective policy has been fostered by the great Republican 
party. [Applause.] 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to haye the Clerk 
read an extract from the New York Press, which very vividly 
portrays the condition of the country in 1802 and the condition 
of the country at its present time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DARE DEMOCRATS DENY It? 

o the prosperity ot this nation was at high-water mark. Eight- 
een hun and ninety-two was the banner year of American industrial 
er During the twelve months ending at midnight on the 3ist day of 

ast December the American people produced more and consumed more than 
in year of their history. Our foreign trade broke all records by its mag- 
nitude. The volume of our industrial production and our exchange of prod- 
ucts among ourselves went far beyond all precedent. We produced a mil- 


lion tons more of pig iron than in 1891, and 2,000,000 tons more than Great 
Britain. We produced 200,000 tons of steel more than in the preceding 
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year. Weconsumed 59,000,000 pounas more wool than in 1891. 

Capital and labor were alike fully and profitably employed. The facto 
wheels revolved ly. Wages were higher than ever before. Confl- 
dence was universal. Credit was freely extended. The in ty of the 
currency was assured. There were fewer commercial failures in any 
ree since 1882. The creation of wealth for the nation and competence for 

e toller went on apace under the shield of America’s second tion 


of Independence, the McKinley law. 

Until the Bourbons and the Socialists elected Grover Cleveland there was 

— 845 A ody! singe that the same conditions would prevail during 1893. The 
f the nation, the executive ability of its leaders of ind the en- 
of its merchants, and the skill of its trained workers were at the 

highest point on November 8, when the Democratic party triumphed ona 
platform that declared war on every American interest. 

With the election of Cleveland manufacturers and merchants began to trim 
their sails in anticipation of the coming storm. With the inai tion of 
Cleveland the storm burst. Contidence vanished. Credit fled. pital hid 
itself. Securitiesin which a large proportionof the country’s wealth was in- 
vested rapidly dwindled in value © loss to the 8 81,000. 
000,000. Bank after bank went to the wall. The lia of commercial 
failures for the first six months of the year were more than double those of 
the corresponding period of 1892. Menaced 1 American indus- 
tries ceased to expand and began to re e. Production has fallen and 
‘wages have fallen with it. Every plate-glass factory in the country has shut 
down. The great iron mines of the Northwest have suspended operations. 
Blast-furnace fires are being banked. Trade balances are against us. Tex- 
tile mills are everywhere closing, or restricting their 2 The prices of 
‘wool and wheat have sunk to a ruinous figure. The farmer suffers with the 
merchant and the manufacturer. Tens of thousands of American working- 
men who last year were busy and prosperous are idle and facing destitution 


to-day. 

The Press asserts explicitly and directly that the prevailing conditions of 
disaster have been brought about by the threat of Democratic free trade. 
It asserts that the loss oi the people through the depreciation of securities, 
the paralysis of credit, and the stagnation of industries would not have taken 
are had Benjamin Harrison been elected instead of GroverCleveland. The 

ss challen Democratic newspapers to deny this statement. Is there 
one Democratic organ that dares to assert that the disaster which hascome 
upon the country since March 4 would have occurred if the Republican 
party had continued to control the Government? 


Mr. HICKS. In all that is said by the New York Press, in 
the article just read and in the discussion of this 8 by the 
many distinguished gentlemen on the floor of House in 
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nothing that has been said has an explanation been made that 
denies the statement asserted therein. 

And to those of us who can remember what has frequently 
been referred to by some gentlemen on the other side as to the 
good old Democratic days before the war, we beg to remind the 
gentlemen that about the same condition of affairs existed from 
1856 to 1860 under Democratic administration that exists to- 
day; and the message of President James Buchanan to the Con- 
gress assembled in 1856, in describing the condition of the coun- 
try at that time, used language very similar to that which was 
used by the present President of the United States in his recent 
message to this Congress. 

Indeed, one of the most flagrant acts of betrayal of public trust 
by the Democratic party that led to the condition of affairs re- 
ferred to by President Buchanan was the act of George M. Dal- 
les of Pennsylvania, when he in opposition to the interests of his 
State, and in violation of the pledges of his party, cast his vote 
as Vice-President of this country, and asthe representative of 
the Democratic party against the tariff of 1842, thereby bringin 
about its repeal, and the sufferings and distress that . 
from 1856 to 1860 were directly chargeable to the report of that 
measure. 

The student of history who will take the pains to examine 
wil] discover that when this country was working under a policy 
of protection instead of a policy of tariff for revenue only it was 
in a far more prosperous condition. The Democratic party has 
always been, at least for the past thirty years, the pessemistic 
party of this great nation, and, as a Republican, I point with 
ee to the success and prosperity of the country during the 

ays of Republican administration, and am willing at any time 
to have its policy contrasted, by any fair-minded person, with 
the policy of the Democratic party (if it has a policy). 

Mr. Speaker, many of us well remember the ao called good old 
Democratic days of 1856 to 1860, of low wages, scarcity of work. 
and greater scarcity of money. The old rag-paper currency of 
State banks, dishonored and worthless, and the distress and suf- 
fering then existing, especially in the winter of 1857, was with- 
out parallel, before or since, especially in the iron districts of 
Pennsylvania, excepting, possibly, the present time. The great 
Cambria Iron Works, of Johnstown, with its army of from 7,000 
to 10,000 workers, is almost at a standstill. 

The miners of coal and manufacturers of coke on the Alle- 
ghanies have nothing to do; the great repair and machine shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroadat Altoona are working only about 
one-third of the time, and instead of the pay, roll for the month 
of August reaching the munificent sum of $450,000 (almost half 
a million), as it did in A t, 1892, it did not reach half that 
amount; and it will be far less in September. 

Is this the change that was desired and urged by the Demo- 
cratic party? It is, sir, an additional and most convincing argu- 
ment against the principles enunciated in their deluding plat- 
form. Itis at variance with the best interests of, and is directly 
antagonistic to, the prosperity of the laboring man, as well as 
the manufacturer. Wheat was then, as now, at a very low price; 
but with no labor and no means of earning money, little does it 
matter how cheap are the necessaries of life. 

Those good old Democratic days may well be boasted of, except 
to those who know the sad experience of those daysand the misery 
and destitution then existing; and may God forbid that the work- 
ing people of Pennsylvania, yea, of the whole country, may ever 

n see such a winter as the winter of the good old Democratic 
days” of the winter of 1857. 

ince the election the people have stopped to think, and are ` 

S was promised them by the Democratic party in 
order to induce them to make a change, and they have discov- 
ered that that party itself, which prom so much for the public 
good, is hopelessly divided, except in their desire for public office, 
and that to-day, instead of unanimously working for the best in- 
terests of thecountry, they are upon the floor of this House charg- 
ing eachother with bad faith; and you have the piteous spectacle 
of the President and the ee, e leader of his party point- 
ing out one line of policy, while many of its most distinguished 
leaders in the Senate and on the floor of this House take issue 
with him and say that if that line of poe is followed as he rec- 
ommends it will be most ruinous and work far greater injury to 
the country than any other measure he might possibly suggest. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress would by resolution 
to-day declare that the protection policy which was fostered b; 
the great Republican party should continue untouched, an 


would then adjourn without any action whatever upon the Sher- 


man law, confidence would be at once restored, and the busychum 

of the hives of industry would be heard again from ocean to 

ocean, and from North to South, and happiness and content- 

ment would again reign supreme in the homes of our people. 
This hopeless division of the Democratic party on the 

cial question of to-day proves the incapacity of that party to di- 
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rect the affairs of this great country, and demonstrates the fact 


that by the promise of too much they have succeeded in getting 
into power. What has happened since that time and is now per- 
vuding the entire country needs no further reference on my part, 
as itis too well known to even require repetition. 

Nations, like individuals, must be honest, and the Democratic 
party, by reason of its dishonesty as a party and its failure to 
redeem its promises, has sown the seeds of distrust from which 
we now sufter, 

Its hopeless division already referred to on the financial ques- 
tion 8 its inability to koopa pledges and contracts to the 

ple. They were made to broken, and we say here, Mr. 
Epoke, without fear of successful contradiction, that another 
matter which has not yet been referred to by any gentleman on 
the floor of this House has also tended largely to create distrust 
in the minds of the people of the ability of the present Admin- 
istration to properly conduct the business of the country; and 
that, sir, is the disposition manifested to violate the contracts 
which have been entered into on the part of the Government 
with the men who saved this country from eternal ruin. 

The country loves its old soldiers and they want their contracts 
with them honestly observed. I speak, sir, with due re for 
what I am about to say when I assert that Mr. Cleveland not, 
either by his own personal acts or by the acts of the gentlemen 
whom he has called into his counsels, in any way proven himself 
or themselves to be friendly to the Union veterans of the coun- 
try, and they have shown no disposition, either by word or act, 
to live up to the contracts of the Government to care for the old 
soldier and his family when old age and disease should overtake 


him. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is to the disgrace of this great nation 
that we find a condition of affairs existing such as never before 
existed in this country, nor has its like existed in any other 
country. Claims against the Government upon a solemn con- 
tract, proven in due form of law, considered by.a proper court 
after careful and patient hearing, and a judgment entered in 
each case, and the money justly due and owing, partly paid on 
account of said judgment, have, by the act of one man, beenen- 
tirely overturned, and judgment reversed without a heari 
and without notice, until after the decree of reversal was enter 
against the plaintiff in the case. 

The t Secretary of the Interior has, by the stroke of his 
pen, decided that the solemn judgment entered by legal and 
proper authority and in accordance with law, in thousands of 

nsion cases, by his honored predecessors, was entered, as he now 

eclures, withoutauthority of law, and he has reversed decrees for 
the payment of pensions that were granted in the mannerindi- 
cated, and pensions have been stopped, and pensioners have been 
notified by thousands that they must again go through the forms 
resgribed by law and present their claims before an un- 
Friendly court, acting as judge and jury, to prove themselves en- 
titled to the small pittance which the Government had already 
ted them upon cases heard and adjudicated. 

Such a wholesale overturning of precedents was never before 
heard of, and the Union veteran who has had his pension stopped 
is held up before the community in which he resides as a fraud, 
impostor, perjurer, and cheat; and he is humiliated before his 
neighbors, and made to feel as though he hasactedan unworthy 

t in sec for himself that which was his right; and thus 

his old age the Government he faithfully served has turned 
its back upon him and hasattempted to disgrace him. This vio- 
lation of contract upon the part of the present Administration 
has been felt all over this land, and, in my humble judgment, it 
has had as much to do with sowing the seeds of distrust as any 
other act either omitted or committed by the present Adminis- 


tration. 
Tap to the gallant soldiers of the Confederacy who sit upon 
the other side of this House, and with whom the boys in blue at 


Appomattox divided rations and broke the bread of eternal fel- 
lowship and brotherhood, and as one of that army who wore the 
blue who helped to make it? ble for these soldiers of the 
Confederacy to occupy the guished positions they now 
hold in the of Congress, and the many other places of honor 
and 3 in the gift of this great and generous people, 
and in the name of these thousands of men who have been de- 
nied this small pittance by the Government, and who have been 
Beis up as targets for public condemnation, I ask for fair play 
and justice 


It has never been in the heart of the Union soldier, and I chal- 
lenge proof of it, to gloat over the defeat of our Southern brothers; 
but, trusting to their honor, we have aided so far as we could 
in restoring to you, my soldier friends on the other side, the 
right of the ballot; and by the exercise of that right, which grew 
out of our confidence and generosity, we ask you to see that fair 
play and honest dealing shall be given to the thousands of now 
old and infirm men who suffered in saving this country, the bene- 


fit of which 4 5 reap, which is represented in this most solemn 
obligation of the Government—the pension roil—that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is now trying to make dishonorable. 

In doing this [ say it is but reasonable and just, Mr. Speaker, 
to expect that the gallant men who wore the gray will remem- 
ber the debt of gratitude which is due the Union veteran—a 
debt which they in common with every other citizen of the Union, 
and their p ring section as well as every other section of the 
country, owes to the old blue soldier, now in the days of the sere 
and yellow leaf of old age. 

As these pensions have been stopped in many homes all over 
this nation, the grocer has failed to receive his due, and he in 
turn would fail to meet his obligation, and thus it has extended 
from hamlet to town and from town to village and from village 
to county seat and from county seat to the cities and the great 
centers of trade until every artery of the great financial fabric 
of the nation has responded to this outrage. This is one of the 
many causes that haveled the people to believe that their inter- 
ests are not safe in the hands of the men who are now attempt- 
1 control the affairs of this great nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to refer to another matter that is 
causing much anxiety and concern to the business interests of 
the country; that is, sir, the declaration in the platform of the 
Democratic party favoring the repeal of the tax upon State banks; 
this is a threat and menace to our present system of national cur- 
rency, the system now in use by this Government, and which, 
barring the cheap silver dollar, is pronounced to be the best ever 
devised by man, and while it may be improved andstrengthened, 
any serious changes made in it must work and cause serious dis- 
aster and confusion, and the threat as promulgated by the Dem- 
ocratic party is already bearing evil fruit and aided to create 
the present prevailing distrust. 

During the protective Administration of President Harrison 
the business of this country so prospered as to warrant an in- 
crease of 26,000 new business concerns. But notwithstanding 
this unprecedented increase of our mercantile institutions, the 
failures during the last year of Mr. Harrison's Administration 
were 335 less than the last year of President Cleveland’s first 
Administration, and the total amount involved in such failures 
was less by $9,786,000. 

Immediately after the election of President Cleveland in 1892 
came the speedy contraction of business y referred to, and 
preparation was at once made, and sails were taken in by busi- 
ness men and manufacturers to be prepared for unknown impend- 
ing dangers, and the amounts involved in commercial failures 
increased over 200 per cent in six months, comparing the first 
months of 1893 with the first months of 1892. From all parts of 
this country to-day we hear of idle men, most of whom are anx- 
ious and ng and ready to work, and no work todo. In New 
York but a duy or two ago a riot was i and unless some- 
thing speedily be done the cry will soon come from all quarters 
of this great nation, Give us bread.” 
res distinguished authority and writer in the New York 

une: ; 

Financial distress and ruin must always follow the change from doing 
business with money to good money; hence, no nation should ever 
adopt a de currency, and in the the use of a de dated or de- 
based currency will inevitably result in disaster to any nation that adopts 
it, and so far as history discloses no nation has ever yet changed from a de- 
preciated currency to a sound one whose people have not suffered. 

This was primarily the cause of the panic in 1873, and our 
friends in the South can well take this picture home with them, 
and they can cite to you the fearful struggle that they have had 
to rebuild their beautiful country since the ravages of war and 
from the effect of their worthless money. Yet notwithstanding 
this lesson we are face to face with a currency (our silver coin- 
age) that is not what it pretends or claims to be, but is of less 
real value than a dollar. 

This fact causes distrust, which means and is soon followed 
by disaster. Yet notwithstanding these undeniable facts, which 
cause us to realize our present condition, we are asked by the 
gentlemen who sre urging the enactment of the measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Bland to agree to the free and unlimited coinage 
of these same debased and dishonest dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Shermun act has one feature above 
another, it is the limit fixed in its purchasing clause in which 
the Government is permitted to purchase a certain amount of 
silver. And, as we have already been informed by the Presi- 
dent, this is in a great measure the cause of our present dis- 
turbed financial condition. If we do not chooss to vote for its 
repeal, we must vote for the substitute presanted by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, which will continue the coinage of these 
same dollars for anyone who wants them, without stint or limit. 
And herein a great wrong has been done to the ad tay marie of 
this body; we are not permitted to suggest a remedy, but must 


choose between the two propositions submitted by the Demo- 
cratic party. 
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Surely to vote for free coinage at this crisis would be a great 
mistake, and, if to purchase silver in a limited amount has 
caused the present distress (and the President says it has) and 
an almost total stagnation of business, what will be the result, sir, 
if we, in the face of this condition, declare for free and unlim- 
ited coinage? Public confidence has become impaired; distrust 
reigns supreme; every owner of money places it in his pocket 
and keeps it there; currency is sold as a commodity at a high 
rate of premium—and all this is caused, so we are informed by 
financiers, by this purchasing of silver, and from all parts of this 
great country comes the demand from farmers, from bankers, 
and from business men, for the repeal of this law by which they 
cleim they will have relief. 

Are the requests and demands of these men of experience and 
practical knowledge to be treated as unworthy of consideration, 
and are we to be led by men of no experience and who have no 
means of knowledge of the real situation except their own theo- 
ries, and shall we, in disregard of the requests of practical men, 
do aW ay with one experiment that has proven a failure merely 
to try another on the same lino on a larger scale, and thus by the 
failure on our part toaid in restoring public confidence place 
ourselves in a much worse condition than we now are? 

What can be urged, Mr. Speaker, and what has been urged by 
the advocates of fres coinage that is batter than the law we now 
have? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] who 
has eee free coinage upon the floor of this House failed 
to state in what way the enactment of that measure would en- 
hance the value of farm products, or increase the value of a day’s 
labor, or start again in operation a single manufactur. estab- 
lishment or branch of industry. The same gentleman s to 
represent the farmers of Pennsylvania, and in their name de- 
mands the continuance of the co of these debased and dis- 
honest dollars. = 

I take issue with the gentleman right here,and assert that if 
there is one principle above another that the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania are noted for, it is their honesty, integrity, and their 
belief in a sound currency; and they will authorize no man, here 
or elsewhere, to urge for them the coinage of a dollar that is in- 
trinsically worth but little more than 50 cents, The farmers of 
Pennsylvania do not believe in fiat money. Thou shalt not 
steal,” says the gentleman, Is he not violating his own command 
when he.robs the people by coining dishonest dollars to enrich 
the owners of silver mines? He further says, in advocacy of free 
coinage, that when silver goes up in price, wheat follows it, and 
when it goes down, wheat wise goes down. Is not the gen- 
tleman by his own argument proving that such an unstable arti- 
cle as silver is not a fit standard upon which to measure values? 

Therefore, in the absence of facts and in the face of the result 
of a well-tried experience, will not the theories of free coinage 
lead us to greater disaster and more extended financial distress 
than we are now suffering from? And must we in answer to the 

titions and opinions of men of wisdom and experience turn a 
Feat ear and listen to and act with theorists only? Doesnotour 
best judgment dictate the immediate repeal of a law or that part 
of a law that is supposed to contribute in any way to our present 
distress, and by this action restore, or at least assist to restore, 
confidence? 

This being done, it would be wisdom for us to then stop and 
give time for thought and further examination of the subject 
that is so potentfor weal or woe tothecountry atlarge. Would 
it not be best for our friends who are so clamorous for the free 
coinage of silver to await the result indicated, and for the gen- 
ae: Ming aside from selfish and personal ends and personal 
upbu ? 

I respectiully contend, Mr. Speaker, that the SK ig of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act does not im the use of 
nor the value of silver asa money metal. The two great es 
of this country alike promise the people that they favor bimetal- 
lism. Asa Republican, sir, I say without fear of contradiction, 
that it is to the pride and credit of that great party that they 
have always adhered to the promises made in their party plat- 
forms, and many wise and wholesome laws attest the truth of my 
statements; and from the birth of the perry i 1856 down to the 
present time it has always stood for a fres ballot, fair elections, 
a protection policy, and an honest currency. Í 

And are we not bound to keep faith and maintain silver on a 
parity with gold as pee prone ratio or standard, and doing that 
which honesty and -dealing demands must be done? the 
maintenance of this doublestandard our Populist friends can also 
fall in line with us, and the only manner in which they and the 
silver advocates generally are restrained, is in suspending the 
purchase of the precious metal by the Government. 

Patriotism demands that some sacrifice shall be made; and 
while the great iron, coal, cotton, and other manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country generally are either stopped or largely 
affected by this depression, is it more than fair, or is it asking 


. 


too much to say to the owners and producers of silver that they 
too must stand back give the country time to recover its 
wonted condition and take breath foranewstart; and by thusaid- 
ing to restore confidence, the time will soon come when with a 
proper ratio of a new standard established, and the new order of 
things that mustensue by a retstablishment and renewal of con- 
fidence and business, the coinage of silver can again be resumed 
in such a manner, sided by the light of experience, as to avert 
ever again the loss of public confidence by reason of making a 
depreciated dollar, that in the end causes distrust, disaster, and. 
financial ruin. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the thing to be done to-day is to repeal the 

urchasing clause which compels the Government to buy silver. 
tever the material benefit of repealing may be will be far 
surpassed by the effect upon the restoration of confidence. The 
‘situation is such that something must be done. The stupen- 
dous piles of the manufacturing and banking establishments, 
against and upon each other, depend upon confidence. 
An avalanche seldom begins suddenly. Here a piece comes away 
and there another, and between the last fallings of fragments 
and the stupendous crash there is often but 8 There 
is money enough in the country, and it will pour out the moment 
something is done to restore confidence. 

In the present situation the abstract question of bimetallism 
or monometallism must be postponed. e several conferences 
of delegates upon that subject have as yet brought forth noth- 
ing. Our methods are out of harmony with those that prevail 
in the world. That we can make silver other than an article of 
merchandise, circulating at its worth in grains in the market, 
without the help of other nations, none can suppose. If we 
could, we could not do it soon enough for the needs of the pres- 
ent situation. 

There is but one way, Mr. 2 out of this difficulty. The 
eyes of the entire nation are directed toward these Halls. Peo- 
ple have been led to believe, whether rightfully or not, that 
their present distress is chargeable upon the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman silver law. As patriots and as representatives 
of a great people it is our duty to repeal that law; and, as I have 
before stated, this is not the time to argue bimetallism or mono- 
metallism. We have but one plain duty, and that is not done 
until the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver act is erased 
from our statute books. 

These other questions which must necessarily be considered in 
connection with the use of silver as money can be postponed, and 
with a restoration of public confidence these matters can be 
worked out in the future to the satisfaction of ourselves and to the 
satisfaction of the people whom we have the honor to represent. 


1 
5 a ERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam a Democrat, and a bi- 
metallist. i 

The platform of the Democratie party adopted at its last na- 
tional convention, declares: 

We denounce the ublican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 


as a coward! 
Which sho 


main 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in pay- 
peper pens phages Restrnt be 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist ally 
necessary f classes, first 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


Mr. Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance of the Democratic 
nomination last year, uses this language: 

‘The people are entitied to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form ot 
the le's currency, national or State—whether gaid, silver, or paper—it 
should be so regulated and guarded by 3 action, or by wise ait 
careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability of 
its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely 
Tenon both gold and silver can be safely ntilized, upon equal terms, in 

Ð adjustment of our currency. . 

On the faith of these declarations the Democratic pares has 
been intrusted with power by the American people. Our party 
is committed to bimetallism, as well as to tbe repeal of the 
Sherman silver law, passed by a Republican Congress over the 
solid vote of the Democratic members of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The Democrats in the Fifty-first Congress stood as one man 
against this measure, and in repesling it we but follow in the 
footsteps and voice the sentiments of those of our own political 
faith who were members of that Republican Congress which 
not only wronged ele people by enacting this ‘‘ cowardly make- 
shift,” but by its lavish and extravagant appropriations and the 
passage of a McKinley tariff bill 5 the burdens af an 
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oppressed and tax-ridden people, and attempted to add to its un- 
enviable record by placing Federal bayonets around the votin; 
places where freemen are expected to exercise unrestraine 
and untrammeled the right of franchise. 

The Democratic party is not responsible for the Sherman silver 
law, and we are opposed to it, as we always have been. Even the 
Republicans themselves, smarting under the sanguinary defeat 
which but lately overtook them, and in fear of future chastise- 
ment for their political transgressions, assert that they are anx- 
ious to be rid of their own production, although they differ widely 
as to the motives which prompted them in fastening upon the 
country the ridiculous and ruinous policy emanating from their 
act of 1890 and its attending evils. Mr. SHERMAN, who gave 
his name to this measure, in his remarks in the Senate on the 
8th instant, in excuse of the passage of this act, used the follow- 
ing language: 


Ido not mysolf wish to enter into a political debate, but there is one fact 


I must impress upon my friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES), and that is 
that the passage of the act to which he has refe was ca y the im- 
= a danger of the two Houses of Congress agreeing tothe free coinage of 
silver. 


Mr. TELLER, another distinguished Republican Senator, re- 
plying to Mr. SHERMAN on the same day, said: 

I want to refer to the very subject mentioned by the Senator from Mis- 
souri Mr. VEST], Who has just taken his seat; that is, to the statement 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that the Sherman law was 

d to save the country from a free-coinage act. The Senator from Ohto 

Mr. SHERMAN] was the chairman of the conference committee which 
ramed that act, and on the floor of the Senate. when he made the report, he 
stated in the most emphatic manner that the House of Representatives had 
determined in a very positive way that no free-coinage bill could pass that 


Mr. President, I say bere now, with all due deference to the honorable 
Senator, and trying to keepas closely within the rules of Senatorial decen 
and courtesy as the circumstances will admit, that that statement is an af- 
terthonpit The records will not support it. The matter was brought here 
in that shape for the reason that 40 Was supposed it would quiet the agita- 
tion and would maintain intact in the Northwest the Republican column 
of States. We were toldin plain, unmistakable language that this might 
be a sop to our people, which would save us and save our political organ- 
ating in that great section of the country, and that we could get nothing 

Icare not, Mr. Speaker, whether the Sherman silver law was 
enacted to avoid the passage of an act providing for free coinage 
silver, as claimed by the Senator from Ohio, or whether it was 
placed on the statute books as a ‘‘ sop” to the people of the West 
and to induce them to vote the Republican ticket, as averred by 
the Senator from Colorado; but this we do know, as is known of 
all men, that the Sherman law and other laws enacted by Re- 
publican Congresses have carried ruin and disaster to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, and brought poverty and distress 
to our people; and at the door of the Republican party the re- 
sponsibility and the blame must rest. 

I do not understand that any Democratic member of this 
House favors the continuation of the Sherman act as the law of 
the land, and I do understand that we all favor its re 3 

The differences which exist among us relate solely to the 
questions: First, shall there be unconditional repeal of thislaw, 
or shall we provide at the same time for further coinage of sil- 
ver? And, second, if silver is to be continued as one of the 
money metals, at what ratio shall it be coined? 

That a most serious condition of affairs existed in thiscountry 
was admitted in all quarters; financial depression, uncertainty, 
and uneasiness prevailed everywhere; ruin and disaster con- 
fronted the business interests of the country. The Executive 
gave heed to the demand which came up from all quarters, and 
exercised the prerogative vested in him by the Constitution to 
convene in special session the Congress of the United States“ on 
extraordinary occasions.” The representatives of the people 
have assembled; the eyes of the people are upon them; they are 
expected to enact such laws as will restore confidence, and to 
repeal or amend the laws enacted by Republican Congresses, and 
to which must be attributed the present deplorable condition of 
affairs existing throughout the country. 

We are called upon to meet the situation for which the Demo- 
cratic party is not responsible, and one which affects the whole 
people. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that in dealing with it we may be 
able to rise above party, and that in this hour of emergency 
we may be more of patriots than partisans, and in a conservative 
phe unite in a common effort to relieve our common country 
of the unfortuate conditions now surrounding us. 

The President, in a message bold and fearless, and couched in 
language characteristic of the man and of his every public utter- 
ance and expression, has recommended the repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law—and there the message stops. He does not, as is 
claimed by many gentlemen, declare in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the law in question. Gentlemen infer and argue 
that he favors unconditional repeal. Afteracireful reading and 


study of the President's message, I believe that it is unfair to 
him to assume that he would veto any measure which might pass 


Congress relating to the subject under discussion except such a 
measure as that introduced by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

In the face of a platform which flatfootedly and unqualifiedly 
commits his party to the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and upon which he was elected; in the face of the langunge em- 
ployed by him in his letter of acceptance of the Denocratic 
nomination, it is far fairer to the President to presume thit he 
is ready to carry out the p'edges his party has made to the peo- 
ple, and that he would not interpose the ve'o power to prevent 
the people's representatives from placing among the laws of the 
land a conservative and reasonable measure which would furnish 
to the country the money necessary in the transaction of the 


business of the ple. 
Mr. Speaker, Grover Cleveland is not the men to remain silent 
upon any 


€ ublic question in respect to which he hes formed an 
opinion. The peopleo this country admire him most for his devo- 
tion to the right as he sees it, his fearlessness in the discharge of 
duty, and his boldness of expression upon public questions: and I 
again assert that it is unfair to the President to assume in advance 
that he would veto an act providing for the free coinage of silver 
ata safe and reasonable ratio. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I am a Democrat and a partisan, and 
have as strong a disposition as any other Democrat to support, 
sustain, and uphold a Democratic Executive, I must say for my- 
self, in all frankness, that I will vote upon this question as I 
deem to be right, and in accordance with the best interests of 
the people, as I understand them. I will carry out the pledges 
my party has made to the country; I will keep faith with the 
people who have elected me, regardless of future results. 

Ihave before voted for the free coinage of silver; I have in 
good faith told the people of our district that I favored the use 
of both metals as money; they have elected me understandin 
my position upon this question, and I will not now lay myself 
open to the charge of treachery and deceit, or that I have se- 
cured their suffrages by false pretenses. I have seen no cause 
to change my opinion upon the question atissue, but, on the con- 
trary, the present scarcity of money convinces me more con- 
clusively than ever before that any law which will retard an in- 
crease in volume of currency would have a mostinjurious effect, 
and to pass it would be bad policy in the extreme. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virginia will 
stop the further coinage of silver the only means now provided 
by law for an increase of the money of the country; and in my 
judgment there should be substituted for it some safe and con: 
servative measure to insure to the people an increase in their 
circulating medium, commensurate with the increase in popula- 
tion and the requirements of increased business, c, and 
trade. It may be that some of us feel embarrassed and ham- 
pered in our action here by the rule which has been adopted 
confining the vote to certain ratios, and to a single other ques- 
tion, but we must meet the situation as it is presented and vote 
in accordance with our conscientious convictions. 

The Wilson bill, so called, 8 for the repeal of so much 
of the act approved July 14, 1890 (the Sherman act), as directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury “to purchase from time to time 
silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment for such purchase Treasury notes of 
the United States,” but, curiously enough, leaves intact that 
portion of the act of July 14, 1890, which declares it to be “the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 

In other words, it is proposed to repeal the only law in exist- 
ence which authorizes the coinage of silver, and leave as a part 
of the statute, after they have amended it, the provision which 
commits our Government to the maintenance of both gold and 
silver on a parity with each other. 

Gentlemen demand immediate action upon the bill to repeal 
the Sherman law and inveigh against delay. Mr. Speaker, this 
demand loses its foree when we remenber that this House has 
already fixed a date when we take a vote upon every amendment 
and a final vote upon this bill. Gentlemen say they are bimet- 
alists, and yet they notify us that they will vote against every 
amendment looking towards free coinage of silver. Under the 
rule adopted we can without delay repeal the Sherman law, and 
at the same time provide for further and free coinage of silver. 
Why not, then, provide for repeal and for silver coinage at one 
and the same time? . 

It does seem to me that if gentlemen are sincere in the 
claim that they are bimetallists. they will unite with us in deal- 
ing a blow which will both rid the people of an obnoxious and 
dangerous law and relieve the country by providing for further 
coinage of silver. Both can be done at one and the same time. 
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W — not then vote to accomplish both desirable ends? I seeno 
good reason for a different policy. A 

Mr. Speaker, I will not impugn the motivesof any gentleman, 
but I call the attention of the House and of the country to the 
fact that the bittle against silver has never been an open war- 
fare, and that every attack made upon the white metal, since it 
was by fraud and collusion demonetized in 1873, has been a 
covert ass ult, concealed under a pretense of friendship for its 
coinage; and wé to-day find Representatives upon this floor, who 
in one breath declare they favor the preservation of both metals 
on a parity with each other, and in the next they declare them- 
selves in re :diness to vote for the repeal of the only statute in 
force which authorizes the coinageof silver. They are ready to 
strike down silver and stop its coinage, and at the same time in- 
sist that they favor bimetallism. Deplorable indeed is the con- 
dition of the money of the Constitution and of the people when 
it is left to the tender mercies of such uncertain friendship. 

The question of free coinage of silver is not a new one for con- 
sideration by the people of my State, or of the district which I 
represeat. The question has been discussed before our ple 
in the past and will be discussed and considered in the future. 
The Democrats of West Virginia have time and again in their 
State, Congressional, District, and County platforms declared 
for free coinage, and Democrats have been united upon that 
question. Our late and lamented Senator Kenna, one of the 
ablest and most eloquent men our State has ever produced, as 
far back as May 16, 1879, when he represented upon this floor 
the people for whom I now speak, in discussing the subject now 
under consideration expressed himself in the following vigor- 
ous and eloquent language: 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to discuss this particular amendment. Iam 
and have always been in favor of every honest proposition to supply to the 

Ople of this vast country the currency which their business and wolfare 
ARA I desire, however, to take advantage of this brief opportunity to 
state in a general way the reasons which actuate me in gi to the pend- 
ing bill my hearty support. An epitome of the financial legisiation enacted 
by the Republicar party in the last sixteen years presents a singular and 
a heartless chapter of financial wrong. 

In 1862 the bond system was inaugurated. In 1863 the national-bank sys- 
tem was adopted. By the legisiation of that period the nbacks were 
issued. The public debt, under the burdens of war, grew to over two billions. 
Of this immense sum thres-fourths were represented 5-20 bonds, payable 
incurrency. In 1869 and 1870 the acts were passed which changed the nature 
of this immense debt and declared oray dollar of it payable in coin. In 1873 
silver was demonetized, and thus this debt was made payable in gold alone. 
In 1875 the resumption act was passed, and the work of destruction has been 

on with relentiess vigor. 

Sir, it is due to the truth of history to say that these measures exempt- 
ing the bonds from taxation, creating national banks, declaring currency 
bonds payable in coin, striking down silver and forcing the resumption of 
specie payments without regard to the consequent forced contraction of the 
currency, destruction of values, and suffering of the people, were Republican 
measures, matured and adopted by the Republican pary in the face and in 
spite of the opposition of the Democratic vote in gress. Thus, in 1866, 
the country had gold, silver, and greenbacks in which to pay its great debt, 
though the greenbacks themselves were eventually redeemable. 

But the payment of the 5-20 bonds in nbacks according to the contract 
would have saved tothe taxpayers of country the interest on fifteen hun- 
dred millions of their debt, which they are now paying on the bonds issued 
in funding the five-twenties, and this, sir, without any violation on their 
part of a contract as binding on the bondholder as on them. It can not be 
objected that this would have been excessive infiation, for the process could 
have been regulated by thedemandsof business. Toputatrestt ‘hteous 
agitation 18 the people to pay these bonds in currency, as eed in the 
start, John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, has announ to the coun- 
try that the last dollar of that class of bonds has been taken up and de- 
stroyed, and another bond, Lear Tey 3 interest, exempt from taxation, and pay- 
able in coin, issued in its stead! d all this has been done under pretense 
of lessening the burden of the people! 

The act of 1873 demonetizing silver was in further pursuance of that Re- 
ee policy which in effect struck down the means of payment in the 

ands ofthe people and enhanced their obligations in the hands of their 
holders. I do not agree exactly with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ewing] 
in the statement that no man could be found who could be shown to 
eee an indirectly the author of that act. The record of that period shows 
that while the act was pending and under consideration the question was 
asked by Mr. Merriam. of New York, whether it had been submitted to the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, a Repub- 
lican, having the bill in charge, answered that it had been submitted to that 
Republican oficial, and he not only approved, but strongly urged its pas- 
sage. I believe, therefore, and avow here that the striking down of silver was 
a matured policy of the Republican party to which—the e are abun- 
dant all around—they stoutly and persistently adhere. 

No man can measure the damage to the business, the pro; „and the 
labor of this country which this mischievous system inflicted. hy, sir, it 
may be truly said that the resumption act of 1875 was at the bottom of the 
financial panic of 1873. ming events cast their shadows before, and two 
years in advance is a short period of time for information to reach Wall 
street of the course of action to be adopted in Washington under the past 
Republican financialrule. I have briefly run over these prime facts in the 
history of the financial legislation of the lastsixteen years. The veto, which 
stands in the way of fres elections, fair and impartial juries, and the in- 
alienable right of a free people to vote untrammeled by bayonets and by 
bullets, stands ready to confront this bill. It was exerc to defeat the 
silver bill of the last Congress. 

But these issues can not die, When the Democracy goes to the people de- 
manding free elections, fair Juries, the banishment of troops from the polls, 
and the restoration of an honest financial policy to the masses of this coun- 
try, the rally will be great and the triumph grand. I am in favor of this bill 
because itrepresents one of these great issues; I am in favor of this bill be- 
cause it restores to the people one of the means for the payment of their ob- 
ligations, which was accepted as such by the holders of the obligations when 
they were created; I am in favor of this bill because itallows every holder of 
silver bullion to present it to the mints to have it coined free and returned 
to him in coin for general use. 


Our product of silver is from thirty to forty millions annually. This bill- 
will therefore put that amount in circulation instead of hoarding it in the 
vaults. Iam in favor of this bill because it will increase the currency of the 
country, contribute to the relief of its people, and vindicate, at least to some 
extent, the right of the masses to hold even the bondholder. in his assumed 
lordly estate, to the sacred obligation of his voluntary contract. 

It will not do for gentlemen to tell us that times, conditions, 
and circumstances have so changed since’ these eloquent words 
were uttered by our dead representative that we must reverse 
our past action and wipe out the record left behind us. The same 
battle which was foaght by Kenna and the other friends of the 
people with whom he was associated is again upon us, and the 
same warfare will ge on until the people of this country shall 
have accorded to them what they need and what they desire, 
what they demand and will have in the end—an honest dollar 
sufficient in volume to meet their necessities : nd conditions, 

Many of the prominent and leading spirits of the Republic 
have given expression to their views respecting the demoneti- 
zation of silver, and the use of silver asa money metal. The great 
Kentuckian, Hon. John G. Carlisle, then a Representative in 
this body, in a speech delivered upon this floor as far back as 
1878, expressed himself upon this subject in language strong, elo- 
quent, and logical. He said: 

I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I seo no reason to 8 that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, ifthe annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Ac 
cording to my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce — h hing 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 


=~ 2 from the permanent an ation of the metallic money in the 
world. 


Sir, the conspiracy to which Mr. Carlisle referred is still in 
existence, and the conspirators have never turned from their 
original purpose; and the reasons now existing why they should 
be thwarted are even stronger than they were in 1878. 

It is agreed by all candid persons, whether they advocate a 
single or a double standard, that the gold supply is inadequate 
and insufficient to furnish to the ona, a basis doe values and for 
a circulating medium; and yet it is suggested that the only way 
to secure for our people a double standard is absolutely to wipe 
out the use of silver in so far as its coinage in our mints is con- 
cerned. 

As well, Mr. Speaker, can you spoot the patient to recover 
to whom the physician daily administers doses of poison, or the 
pig in the pen to grow fat if his food is kept from him, as to sup- 
pose that silver coinage can be secured by the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law. To adoptasingle gold standard places 
the gold of the world on the block to be sold to the highest bid- 
der. When we bid highest we will have the gold until next 
sale day, when some other country offers more for it, and then it 
goes to the purchaser and away from us. 

The gold then would first be owned by one country and then 
by another, and would constantly increase in value, driving down 
continually the prices of all productions and of all commodities, 
making larger the debts of the debtor class, and inereasing the 
business and pores of the ‘‘Shylocks” of the country. It is 
neither desirable, feasible, nor practicable fora single gold stand- 
ard to be adopted for the whole world. 

We are told that silver can not be maintained at a parity with 
gold without an agreement among the nations of the earth us to 
the ratioat which it is to be coined—without an intermonetary 
conference. j 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose there is an intelligent citizen of 
the Republic, except such as are the owners of dollars which 
would be valuable in proportion as the dollars in the world would 
be scarce, and whose selfish interests would prompt them to op- 

an increase Of circulation from any source, who would not 
avor an intermonetary conference; and everyone of our citi- 
zens knows that time and again our country has proposed and 
sought withoutavail such a conference, and that we now have no 
assurance that such a conference will ever be held, or if held 
that it will be prolific of results. 

The emergency upon us is one that can not be satisfied with 
eloquent and theoretical appeals in behalf of intermonetary con- 
ferences which may never come. The danger is imminent, and it 
is our duty to meet the situation as it is presented—now, not 
next year or at some other uncertain period in the future. The 
business interests of the country are starving for want of a 
medium with which to carry on enterprises for the development 
of the richest land on the face of the earth; our workingmen are 
in want because they can not find employment for their labor; 
our agriculturists can not find sale for the products of their farms. 
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Let us authorize the holders of silver bullion, as we do those 


~ who own gold, to coin it into dollars and them in circula- 
tion and relieve the distresses of the people by giving employ- 
ment and comfort to the unemployed and destitute and a market 
for the products of the farm and of manufacture, 

It will not answer their expectations or necessities, or fulfill 
the promises we have made, for us to tell the business man 
whose enterprises are paralyzed. because he can not obtain 
money; the laboring man whose family is in want because he 
can not secure employment; or the farmer who can not meet his 
obligations for want of a market for his product, thatthey must 
wait for an intermonetary conference, dependent upon the 
whims of the rulers of the other countries of the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, the poe have not asked us for stone, but for 
bread, and they should have it now. The people are not afraid 
of the Government or of any money—gold, silver,or paper—to 
which the Government's faith is pledged. The time has not 
been for a century, and it will never in the future occur, that our 

ple, and those of the whole world, will not rely upon and 
ve faith in any money of any kind which our proud Govern- 
ment may agree to make d for its face value. 

Mistakes may be made in providing ratios and securities for 
money coined, but the faith and credit of the American people 
will always be regarded and respected. The people have not 
taken their money out of the banks and have not made banks of 
their stockings because they feared the stability of the Govern- 
ment or of its money, but because they were afraid of the banks, 
some of which were so recently engaged in-ascheme to force the 
Government to issue bonds, so that they could speculate in the 
bonds. I repeat it, the people have not been afraid of the money 
in circulation, but of the banks; hence the runs“ made upon 
banks and attending results. 

The argument is made that we can not maintain silver ata 
Parity with gold because there has been an increase and over- 
-production of silver. Mr. Speaker, there has not been an over- 

roduction of silver. Thereportof the Director of the Mint for 

892 shows that 50,000,000 ounces. were produced in the United 
States in 1889, 54,000,000 in 1890, 58,330,000 in 1891, and in 1892 
$8,000,000. The same authority says the whole world produced, 
in 188, 125,429,000 ounces; in 1840, 133,212,600; in 1891, 144,426,200, 
‘and in 1892, 151,051,800. It is estimated that 27 per cent of the 
silver is used in the arts, which would to that extent reduce the 
quantum which can be used for the coinage of silver and ab- 
sorbed in the commerce and the traffic of the world. 

The increase in the Hs acne! wealth, and trade of the world 
has been and will continue to be much larger in proportion than 
the increase in silver production, and it is idle to claim that there 
has been or will be in the future an overproduction. If, sir, all 
the silver of the world should be “dumped” into the United 
States alone, it would not more than meet the increased demand 
for money incident to increased La tees wealth, and business 
‘requirements, and would prove a blessing rather than a curse 
to our population if coined at a reasonable and safe ratio, 

Sir, the French Republic, with its 39,000,000 of be who 
have but recently paid so heavy a tribute to the German ire, 
is able to maintain at a parity with gold $700,000,000 of silver 
coin, and yet we are told that proud America, with her bound- 
less area and matchless resources and 65,000,000 of population, 
will commit amistake if her lawmakers provide for any increase 
in our $600,000,000 of silver coin. There is neither reason nor 
logic in such contention. 

Sir, it is an inexorable rule of finance and reason that the 
prices of products, whether of the farm or of the workshops, 
are high or low in proportion as money is scarce or plentiful. 
The protectionist has undertaken by means of a protective tariff 
to control the prices of products of manufactories, but the peo- 
ple of this country need more money and it will not do to cut off 
their supply. 7 

A gor recentl propetos by Mr. Preston, Ac Director of 
the t, shows that the gold stock is distributed among the 
principal countries as follows: : 


United States, $804,000,000: Great Britain, 8550,000,000; France, 8800, 000, 000; 
9 $20,000,000; Russia, 4250. 000. 000. 

The silver stock of thesesame countries is given as follows: United States, 
215.000. 000: Great Britain, 8100, 000,000; France, „000, 000; Germany, 211. 
000,000; Russia, 50. 000,000. 

The capita circulation of gold is: United States, $9.01; United King- 
dom. $14.47; France, $20.52; Gormany, $12.12; and Russia, 52.21. The paron 
Ita ot all classes of money is: France, $40.56; Cuba, $31.00; Netherlands, 828.85; 
Australia, $26.75; Belgium, 825.58; United States, 221.34; United Kingdom, 
€18.42; Russia, $7.16, and Germany, 818.54. 


Thus we see that France has more of gold than any other of 
these countries; more of pilver, and a larger per ape circula- 
tion than any other of the countries named; and there are no 
happier or more prosperous people than the French. These 
figures, sir, speak in unanswerable ar; ent in favor of in- 


creased circulation; in favor of free coinage of silver. 
We are told that England controls the money markets of the 


world, and that we must needs enlist her concurrence and as- 
sistance before we adopt any financial policy; and this claim is 
made most persistently by gentlemen who butsorecently charged 
those of my political faith with ‘taping after hateful English 
ways and lish methods,” when we insistsd that the barriers 
should be stricken down which have crippled American trade aud 
have driven the American flag from every sea. 


as so long been a stranger. 

Sir, the American people are patriotic enough, and strong 
enough, and can afford to select for themselves s financial policy 
which the necessities of the hour invite and demand, and can 
and will maintain and ee it, without dictation from any 
other power on the face of the earth. x 

We engaged in the controversy now going on two oppo- 
site and extreme elements. On the one side is the silver 
king,” who is personally and pecuniarily interested in the freo 
coinage of the white metal of his own production, at as low a 
ratio as possible, whereby the value of his product is increased, 
and his profits made larger. ; 

On the other side we find arrayed the gentlemen who are desig- 
nated as gold bugs”—the men who have money which they 
know will be increased in value in proportion as money is scarce 
and hard to procure. They understand as well as we that when 
dollars are scarce dollars are high,and that when dollars are 
high they will oe and pay for more of labor, sweat, and 
brawn, more of farm products, more of anything, more of every- 
thing than when dollars are plentiful and cheap. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a middle stand to take, a conservative 

sition to occupy upon this question as well as upon all others. 

ere are other classes whose interests must be considered in 
all legislation, and these other classes make up the great masses 
of our population; there is another subject to be considered than 
the mere question of furnishing to the people a circulation suf- 
ficient in volume to meetthe requirements of business and trade. 
We must establish our financial structure upon 9 fixed, fair, and 
equitable basis, having in view at all times the rights and best 
interest of all our citizens. 

To the silver producer we say, ‘‘ Wemust meet the conditions 
which are now presented and not those confronting our country 
twenty years ago, when your silver ata ratio of 16 to 1 was ata 
parity with gold. Your silver has depreciated in value from 
unfriendly legislation and increased production, and itis unfair 
to the people to allow you now to take 60 cents’ worth of silver 
bullion and have a dollar manufactured from it, whereby the 
Government would‘give you 40 cents in each dollar, without con- 
sideration, at the present value of your silver bullion. 

This would, most certainly, be unfair to the taxpayers of the 
country, already burdened beyond measure, under a system 
which taxes the necessities of our = ti and not their wealth. 
You must furnish tothe Governmentsilver of the value approxi- 
mately of $1 for each 81 coined, if you expect the Government 
to make dollars out of your product.” 

To the money kings” we will say, “We are not here repre- 
senting your interests exclusively. We will protect you in your 
rights and property, but we will not by legislation make your 
hourded wealth more valuable. We will furnish to the people 
sufficient money, and will protect them as far as we can against 
your avarice and unreasonable demands.” 

The question with me, then, to be considered is, at what ratio 
should silver be coined? It is claimed that financial legislation 
is an experiment; a leap in the dark. Be this as it may, we can 
only now act in accordance with our experience in the past and 
the best lights before us. When a tax is levied upon subject of 
taxation, we can estimato very closely the reyenue which will 
be derived, but when we come to enact legislation relating to 
the finances of the bountry, we can not find a safe, certain, arbi- 
trary, and defined rule to govern us. 

T have given to this subject all the thought and investigation 
of which , pe capable, and have evolved from this study these 
two principles, to my mind incontrovertible, viz: Our country 
must have an increased circulation; and, second, there should 
be in or behind every dollar a dollar of intrinsic value. In 
1873, when silver was demonetized, the quantum of silver, as- 
certained by the ratio of 16 to 1, was on a parity with and equal 
in value to the gold dollar. Because of intervening and un- 
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friendly legislation and increased production silver has become 
greatly depreciated, so that now the bullion value of silver in a 
silver dollar is estimated to be worth but about 60 cents. 

While I favor free coinage of silver, I must take into consid- 
eration its reduced value, the surrounding circumstances and 
conditions. This I have done, with the result that I am led to 
favor free coinage at.a ratio of 20 to 1, which, I believe, in the 
1 of the past experience of the country, will place in or be- 

à every silver dollar a dollarofintrinsicvalue. If unfriendly 
legislation has increased its value, legislation friendly and of a 
permanent nature will increase its value, but can not and will 
not enhance its value so as to make it feasible, proper, or fair to 
go back to the ratio of 16 to 1. To this extent, at least, silver 
and gold have parted company, 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] that to increase the ratio to 20 to 1 would increase the 
value of bullion in a silver dollar to 81 cents. Is it not fair to 
estimate and assume that if we fix and keep the ratio at 20 to1 

that the value of silver in a dollar would increase so that it would 
be of the value of $1 in gold? I think it but a fair presumption. 
Jam free to admit that I believe it would be more desirable to 
have free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1 than to mtinue en- 
tirely the coinage of silver, and I would vote for free coinage of 
silver at that ratio in preference to a measure to absolutely de- 
monetize silver; but I think it will be admitted that if silver 
coinage is now preserved it will be at an increased ratio. All 
indications end circumstances surrounding us point in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see any good reason why the silver coin 
now in existence would have to be recoined if there was achange 
of ratio. Thelawsof Congress promise for the Government that 
all silver coin shall be protected and made good, and it is ade- 
quate and all-sufficient that the silver now coined has the pledge 
of the e behind it, and that pledge will make it good as 
it now is held to be and considered good. 

Entertaining these views, I will vote for the amendment pro- 
viding for free coinage at a ratio of 20 to 1; and while I favor an 
amendment looking to the free co: eof silver, yet I am also 
opposed to the Sherman law, which I deem to be injurious in its 
operation to the whole of our people, not excepting the silver 
‘producer himself. If all amendments proposed are voted down, 
and I am driven to vote on the naked . of the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, I will vote * aye,” 
because we thereby carry out one of our pledges, and will with 
discouragement, trust to the future for legislation providing for 
‘free coinage of silver. If I can not here and now procure free 
coinage, I will not therefore vote to preserve as the law of the 
land a statute infxmous in character and operation, and which all 
parties and classes unite in condemning. 

Sir, I am not one of those who believe the Sherman law to be 
responsible for all the ills which have come upon us. We have 
among our people what some designate as“ lack of confidence,” 
and for this ‘luck of confidence” the Republican press and poli- 
ticians are in a large measure responsibie. 

Sir, the smoke of battle had hardly cleared away from the 
battle fields of last year’s election until the Republican press 
and politicians, for political purposes, began to Rapa ruin 
and ter to the country and her institutions because of Dem- 
ocratic success, and every Republican, oe and low, from their 
defeated and soured candidate for President to the cross-roads 

litician, united ina common effort to breed uneasiness and 

istrust among the poopie, and their continued“ calamity howl- 
ing” has had much to do with creating ‘lack of confidence” 
among the people, many of whom have been influenced in their 
action by these prognostications of evil. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it should not be forgotten that 
the balunce of trade was against us until quite recently. We 
bought more than we sold, which sent out of the country more of 
money than was brought back to us, which naturally reduced the 
volume of our currency and affected our commercial interests. 

We have had a system of tariff taxation which has paralyzed 
our trade and crippled the industries of the country beyond 
mensure; and last. but not least, let me, in the lan of the 

ntleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], used in a speech 

elivered at Gallatin, Tenn., on July 28, 1891, attribute a part, at 
least, of the present deplorable condition— 
to the demonetization of silver, whereby the owners of accumulated 
wealth in this country, as well as in England, the greatest of commercial 
nations. have been enabled to realize at the expense of the people the differ- 
ence between the value of gold and silver. 

While the Sherman law has hastened the end and is in part 
blamable, the present situation is not the result of one, but of 
many laws enacted by Republican Congresses, and the natural 
culmination of a vicious 1 of taxation and finance. Many 
poe a have combined to bring about the present condition of 

‘airs. 

It is claimed that all amendments to the Wilson bill“ will be 


voted down, and that there will be an unconditional repeal of the 
Sherminsllver law, in so far as this House is concerned. Certain 
it is, if this result is achieved, it must be accomplished because the 
proposition for unconditional repeal secures practically the solid 
affirmative vote of the Republican members of this body; and 
yet the Republican party has said in its platform last year, viz: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of values of 
the two metals, so that the purchas and debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be equal at all times. 

If the Wilson bill passes this House without amendment, Re- 
publican votes will pass it, and the Republican party will again 
go on record as the friend of the money power and as opposed 
to such legislation as will benefit the great masses of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, let us keep faith with the people: let us sacredly 
conform to the promises we have made tothose who have elected 
us; let us furnish to the country money sufficient for the 
transaction of business in this, the hour of the country’s need; 
let us tear down the wall of protection which has crippled our 
trade and retarded our prosperity, which hus made princes or 
pipa of our people; let us wipe from the statute ks the 

t vestige of every law whichstands as a menace against home 
rule and the right of the people to control their own elections; 
let us conform to Democratic pledges and platforms; let us 
fearlessly and speedily do the work for which we have been com- 
missioned, and then will each of us deserve and receive the 
recent thanks of those towhom we are responsible for our pub- 

ic acts, and we will have that satisfaction which comes to those 
who have been responsive to every demand of duty and faithful 
to every trust. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, under the constitutional au- 
thority conferred upon the President, he hascalled Congress to- 
gether in extraordinary session. 

The reasons that moved the President to this act, are set forth 
in his proclamation, as follows: 


Whereas the distrust and apprehension.concerning the financial situation 
which prevade all business es have already caused great ioss and dam- 
ago to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels 
of manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor; and 

Whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a financial 
policy which the Executive branch of the Government ‘inds embodied in un- 
wise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress. 


In the opening of his message the President characterizes the 
condition now hanging over the country as “‘an alarming and 


extraordinary business situation, involving the welfare and 
prosperit; all our people.” 
Procee he says: 


the money they-are usually anxious to loan, and those angaca in legitimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities that t ey offer for loans, 
though heretofore satisfactory, are no longeraccepted. Values — 1 pene to 
be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded 
every branch of business. 

The President then says: 


Ibelievethese things are principally chargeable to Congressional legis- 
rae touching the l and coinage of silver by the General Govern- 
men 


He then states that such legislation is embodied in the law of 
July 14, 1890, and which is known.as the Sherman law. 

The message contains the following language: 

Suddenly financial distrust.and fear have sprung up on every side. 


The President further says that the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces per month of silver was regarded by those interested in 
silver production as a certain guaranty of its increase in price,” 
but this has been a failure, and such disappointment “has led to 
ae pine persistent effort in the direction of free silver 
coinage. 

The President states in his message that the declared polic; 
of the United States to maintain two metals on a parity wi 
each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may bo 
pronded by law,” so controls the action of the Secretary of the 

reusury as to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally 
vested in him, to redeem said Treasury notes issued under the 
Sherman law in gold or silver, “ if by such action the parity be- 
tween gold and silver may bs disturbed.” 

Manifestly— 

Says the President— 


a refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold. it demanded, 
would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as obligations 
able only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals 


y establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 

I have quoted thus freely from the message, because I dissent 
from the conclusions of the President that the Sherman law is 
the source from which springs the financial distress and busi- 
ness paralysis that now seizes the energies and enterprises of all 
our people. I have given the President's reasons for concluding 
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. Sherman law is the Pandora box of our depression and stag- 
nation. F 

Is he borne out by the facts in the case? He demands an un- 
conditional repeal of this law, and finds hope for a settlement 
and stability in our financial affairs simply in the repeal of the 

urchasing clause of the Sherman law. So wedded is he to this 
Taos that he fails to suggest any other remedy or point out any 
other legislation. His panxcea is unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law. 

The Sherman law undoubtedly declares for bimetallism, and 
the President so admits in his message, when he states the en- 
actment of the Sherman law, “may be considered a truce after 
along struggle between the advocates of free-silver coinage and 
those intending to be more conservative.” 

Here were two parties that took part in enacting the Sherman 
law, the advocates of free coinage, and the bimetallist, that 
favored the use of silver but opposed a free coinage. 

The free-coinage ty certainly looked forward to the use of 
silver as money for final redemption under the Sherman law, and 
the President states a fact in his message showing it. He says: 


Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were regarded by those inter- 
ested ın silver production as a certain guaranty of its increase. 


No one knows better than the President that for silver to be 
deprived of its most valuable and extensive use, to wit, coinage 
into money, and used as such on a parity with gold in settling 
all governmental transactions would depress its price more than 
another single cause. I have made this argument to show that 
bimetallism was the intent of the Sherman law, and was so con- 
sidered ‘‘as a truce” reaching to that end by both the opposing 
parties that enacted the law. 

I state that any execution of the Sherman law that ignores 
silver as a fund or money for redemption of the Treasury notes 
issued under said law for silver bullion, and fails to make an effort 
to use silver as such, as a palpable and flagrant violation of the let- 
ter. spirit. and intent of the law, and a total disregard of the will 
ofthe people expressed in the law enacted by their representative. 

I wilt more fully discuss this point in a subsequent part of my 
speech. 

PY queues this fact here to show that the bare judgment of 
the President, that the mere refusal to redeem said silver cer- 
tificatesor Treasury notes in gold when demanded by the holder, 
is at war with the letter, spirit, and intent of the law itself, and 
contrary to theeffect of the practicesof the French Government 
to-day, that redeems her obligations in silver at her option, re- 
gardless of the demand of the holder. There has never been a 
trial of such redemption by the Harrison or Cleveland Adminis- 
tration. 

Congress did not believe the Sherman law would cause distrust, 
that the financial affairs of the Government would be embar- 
rassed by an execution of the Sherman law. 

Can it be said that Congress believed such a result manifest 
when it enacted suchalaw? To allege such would be to charge 
Congress with folly and tampering with the hopes, expectations, 
and the most potent and vital means of the people’s prosperity 
and happiness, and charge it with being guilty of practicing a 
fraud and delusion upon the public and arousing hopes and ex- 
pectations it knew could never be realized. 

There has been no change in the financial and commercial 
affairs of the country, and none in the world, to affect this ques- 
tion sincè Congress enacted the law up to the minute the Presi- 
dent penned his message. To accept the President's conclusions 
on this matter as true is to make the broad and very apparent 
implication that when Congress enacted the Sherman law they 
intended to practice a deceit and fraud upon the people and dis- 
appoint them in the belief that the Sherman law would secure 
to the country silver money and that it could and would be used 
as money in the 3 of the Government's obligations, 
and there would be no disturbance in the parity between gold 
and silver as money. 

Everything upon this matter was as pees to Congress 
when i legislated, as was apparent to the President when he 
wrote his message. The payment has never been tried, and 
there is nothing to support the President’s conclusion, save his 
judgment. 8 

In a subsequent part of this speech I will showhe combina- 
tion between the money power, the national banks, and the 
Treasury of the United States to destroy silver as money, and 
defeat the laws of the country and disappoint the people. 


In a statement given by Secretary Carli le to the public press, 
June 14, 1893, the following appears: 
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The Secretary’s statement also shows that there was in <ctual 
circul:tion of silver money on the Ist June, 1893, $58,016,019. 

According to the Secretary's statement, there was in the 
Treasury $369,324,654 of silver, or it was in the Treasury, or 
other places of deposit, national banks and subtreasuriss, for 
instance. The people can only get money under our system as 
it comes through the banks. The ery is, there is no money. 
All business is depressed; industry is paralyzed; the pri es for 
the products of the farm are so low that farming is unremuner- 
ated; ‘‘the people are starving, yet the brigands are thriving.” 

Three hundred and sixty-nine million three hundred and 
twenty-four thousand six hundred and fifty-four dollars in the 
the public Treasury and under the control of the fiscal agents 
of the Government, and yet the cry comes up from the laboring- 
man, the farmer, Give us this money for our labor, for our prod- 
ucts, that we may live and support our wives and little ones, and 
preserve our homes from the mortgage foreclosure.” No,“ says 
the Administration, the national banks, and the money power, 
‘we intend to destroy silver as money, and if we do this we are 
to starve you, then you must starve.” 

The Government is in no way embarrassed because of the pur- 
chase of silver under the Sherman law; it has a clear blance- 
sheet on this account. The purchase and coinage of silver under 
the Sherman law certainly expanded the volume of the people’s 
money, and while the people and country are prostrate bochuse 
of the want of money it is now proposed to cut off this me ins of 
increase and expansion. 

In September, 1892, when Grover Cleveland wanted the votes 
of the sturdy and honest farmers and laborers of the South and 
West, confiding and trustingin their nature, and patriotic in all 
their impulses and intentions, he did not believe the Sherman 
law was any cause for a wantof confidence oralarm, and thatthe 
coinage and use of silver as money would in any manner jeopard- 
ize the financial matters of the Government or of the people. 
Here is the language of his letter of acceptance: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest currency, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 
of the people's currency, national or State, whether gold, silver, or paper, 
it should be so regula’ and guarded by Governmental action or by wise an 
careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability of 
its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely 
guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms in 
the adjustment of our currency. 

The representatives of the Democratic masses who assombled 
in Chicago in 1892 in convention, and nominated Mr. Cleveland 
as our standard-bearer, did not believe it ‘‘was manifest” that 
to pay outsilver in redemption of Government obligations would 
depreciate silver. That convention adopted as one of the planks 
in its platform the following: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890, 
asa Sparar makeshift.fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 


which shoul Rans all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its 
speedy repeal. 
We Told tothe use of both gold and silver, without discriminating against 


either metal, or charge for mintage; but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted 
through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisiation as 
shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal- 
ity of every dollar at all times in the markets, andin payment of debt; and 
we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable 
in such coin. We insist upon this pone as especially necessary for the pro- 
tection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless 
victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


The denunciation of the Sherman law “as a makeshift” was 
not because the use of silver as a redemption fund would de- 
preciate Government obligations. The cause of its denunciation 
was that it was a limitation upon the coinage of silver, and in- 
hibited free co e. Thisis clearly shown by the remainder of 
the plank in the platform. : 

Mr. Carlisle did not believe in 1878 that the use of silver as 
money on a parity with gold would cause silver obligations to 
depreciate and the credit of the Government to become involved 
= or ea integrity. Speaking in advocacy of the Bland 

; he said: 


I know that the world's stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend thatit will ever become so. Mankind will be 
portunate, indeed, if the annual | panacea of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase o 1 1 8 commerce, and industry. 

According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the 7 pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the 
world. 

‘The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
2 of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all appliances 

or ca on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the mo- 
ment, would not produce anything like the prolonged d and disorgan- 
ization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihila- 
tion of one-half of the metallic money of the world. 


The farmers, wage-earners, laborers, and plain people of this 
country entertain no such thoughts upon this matter as the 
President expresses in his message. 


1893. 
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There is no evidence that anywhere in this extensive land 
there has been a meeting of the farmers, laborers, and working- 
men of this country called to denounce silver and decry against 
the Sherman law and demand its unconditional repeal. 

No meeting of merchants and manufacturers has been called 
to condemn the Sherman law and demand that it be expunged 
from the statute book, save in the larger cities, whose boards of 
trade and welfare are dominated and directed by the banking 
interest. 

The brain snd muscle, the bona and sinew, and the sweat and 
energy of the farmers, laborers, and progucers of this country 
have th no way, manner, or form expressed any want of confi- 
dence, any distrust, or any fear of embarrassment or injury 
arising to them because of the purchase and coining of silver 
under the Sherman law. x 

They demand this silver money; they arə anxious for its issue, 
and their distress and embarrassment arises alone because of its 
absence. They are willing to sell their toil, their 1 8 and 
their commodities for this silver money, berated by the banks 
and the money power. 

I desire to state in this place and I desire the country to know 
it, that it is not the Democratic party of the country that is de- 
manding the repeal of the Sherman law unconditionally and 
fighting free coinage of silver; the Democratic party is not re- 
8 1 for this delay in bringing that relief to the suffering 

ousands of this country, but it is an unholy alliance between 
the Eastern Demccrats, and now and then a lonesome” brother 
from the South and West, with the Republicans in this House to 
carry out the demands and orders of the national banks and 
money power of the East. S 

Baal may succeed for a while, and may scatter ruin, suffering, 
and starvation throughout the land, but the day of reckoning 
near at hand. The outraged and indignant people of the South 
and West, as well as many in the East, will rectify this evil, more 
terriblo than famine, pestilence, and war, in the language of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The people are the masters of this country yet, and they have 
not a will not consent to turn it overto the privileged classes, 
the banks and money power. 

The courage and patriotism of their ancestors still courses 
through their veins and they will call to a terrible account those 
men who have betrayed the platform and pledges on which they 
were elected. The people are not defeated or whipped, they 
have only been misled and deceived: but next November you 
will hear the results coming from the South; from the golden 
shores of California and the Pacific slope; from the West; aye, 
even from the dark and bloody grounds” of Kentucky, that the 
masters of this country, the plain, common people have risen up 
in their power and authority, relegated the deceivers and h 
crites to private life and sent men to this House who will scourge 
the money SnAg ere from this Hall with scorpion stripes and 
carry out the will of the people and establish the free coinage 
of silver and declare it money and place it upon an equality with 

old. 
sà Section 3 of the Sherman law is in the following language: 

Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into stand- 
ard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall 
. for the redemption of the ‘Treasury notes 
3 for, and any ain or gelaniorage arising from such coinage 
shall be accounted for and d into the Treasury. 

Here is a section of 2 act, e as the sce Fa lan- 

age can express any law, any thought, any purpose to convey 
fhe ntention and desire of any law-making body that ever as- 
sembled under the sun. The languageis plain, the words unam- 
biguous, and no doubt lurks around the meaning of this simple 
English sentence. 

The words are the language of command no discretion is left, 
no option allowed; but absolute obedience is demanded aud re- 
quired. The auxiliary “shall” is used—‘‘shall each month 
coin,” until Ist July, 1891, ‘‘two millions of the silver bullion 

urchased under the provisions of this act into standard silver 

ollars.” And after the Ist day of July, 1891, the act says: 


“ Heshall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
actas much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes herein provided for. 


All lexicographers and grammarians agree that the auxiliary 
“shali” when used in speaking or writing of a third person, ex- 
presses a command or threat. Surely no one will contend that 
the duty and obligation placed upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by said act was to be executed as a means to secure the cir- 
culation of said silver bullion asmoney among the people and in 
the channels of business. Such circulation had already been 
provided for by the first section of the act by directing the 
ek of the Treasury notes in peyment for said silver bullion, 
and by the said law declaring in the second section that such 
Treasury notes shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 


public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract.” 

To secure and provide the mode by which this silver bullion 
should be represented, and its value circulated as money in the 
channels of trade and as a circulating medium among the peo- 
ple, coinage of the silver bullion was not deemed 5 
the Treasury note was improvised as an instrumentality for th 
purpose. But when the law-making power came to consider the 
question of the redemption of said Treasury notes, and how and 
in what coin the same should be redeemed, and what part silver 
should play in our monetary affairs, commands the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin the silver bullion purchased under said act 
into standard silver dollars, to provide for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes provided for in said act. 

To coin the silver bullion into standard dollars is and was an 
imperative and an absolute command by Congress, and the coin- 
age of said bullion was for only one purpose: the redemption of 
the Treasury notes issued under said: net in N for sid sil- 
ver bullion; and that the redemption of said Treasury notes in 
said silver dollars is as imperatively and absolutely commanded 
by said act as the coinage of the silver bullion is. The coinage 
of the silver bullion is the principal, and the use of the co nage 
istheincident. Howcananyone, by any proeess of logic, sep wate 
theincidentfrom the principal? It can only be done bya flagrant 


‘and palpable violation of the law expressly laid down, and obe- 


dience to which is expressly commanded. 

Section 5 expressly repeals the Bland-Allison act, which re- 
uired the monthly purchase and coinage of so much silver bul- 
on into silver dollars. 

The records of the Treasury Department and the President's 
message show that the silver bullion has never been coined as 
provided for in the Sherman law, and that silver money is not 
used in the redemption of said Treasury notes issued under said 
Sherman law. 

There can not be any question among any intelligentand hon- 
est people at this late day that in construing u statute and in- 
terpre its meaning, the grand, central, and controlling pur- 
pose is to arrive at the intention of the lawm kers in en.cting 
the law. The intention of Congress in enacting the Sherman 
law is the great polar star, around which all other ideas and pol- 
icies may cluster, but none can overturn, or substitute them- 
selves in the piaca of such ascertained intent. 

Another rule of construction that is of universal application 
in interpreting the language and ascertaining the meaning and 
intention of the lawmaker 1 alaw is, that every word, 
phrase, and sentence must so construed as to give to each 
some operation and force in directing the mind in ascertaining 
the intention of the lawmaker from the language used. 

Another rule of equal universality and force is that the mean- 
ing of the lawmakers must be made and derived from the whole 
bill or act, and not from disjointed parts of it; in other words, 
the whole law, each and every section of it, each and every sen- 
tence, each and every clause, and each and every word of it must 
be taken and considered and construed together to ascertain the 
meaning and intent of the lawmakers. 

Another rule equally as important and equally as forceful is, 
that the meaning and intent of the lawmaker must be derived 
from and be generated and grow outof the language used in the 


act. 

It would lead to unsuspected and disastrous results for those 
executing laws to adopt a policy not authorized by the law, or 
to exercise a discretion that brings ruin to the people when not 
clearly authorized by the law and contrary to its avowed 5 
It has ever been the idea and principle controlling the p ople 
under a free government, with a written constitution and laws, 
to deny as firmly as possible and to limit as far as practicable 
all discretion in officers in administering government. Discre- 
tion of officials is but the beginning of tyranny and the downfall 
of free institutions. 

The old law that existed prior to the Sherman law, upon the 
matter of silver coinage, was the Bland-Allison act. his act 
is expressly repealed by the Sherman law. The Bland act se- 
cured the free coinage of silver bullion to a limited amount per 
month, silver having been demonetized by the act of 1873. 

Nowit can not be contended successfully that the Sherman law, 
properly construed, in any manner intended to destroy the coin- 
age of silver or the use of it asmoney. TheShermanlaw more 
than doubled the amount of silver to be coined each month, and 
made the Treasury notes issued in payment thereof legal tender 
in the payment of all claims, debts. and dues, both pnblic and 
private. The Sherman law further required the coinage of the 
silver bullion so purchased with said Treasury notes to redeem 
the said notes. 

In the construction and execution of this Sherman law, the 
Harrison Administration adopted the policy of using and paying 
out gold alone in the redemption of sid Treasury notes. 
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This same policy has been taken up, adopted, and is now the 
rule of the Cleveland Administration. 

The grounds and reasons upon which this policy is based, so 
far as public can judge, are not very apparent. The Sher- 
man law declares it to be the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other.” 

Thisisa declaration of bimetallism without any ambiguity, 
any doubt, or any room for cavil between the advocates of mono- 
metallism and bimetallism. Congress, it seems, ex industria, in- 

tended to leave no doubt about this matter. With strong, terse, 
and simple words it declares it to be the established policy of 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law.” 

The fact that thelaw requires the coinage of the silver bullion to 
redeem the Treasury notes issued for its purchase, and makes a 
positive appropriation of the silver dollars so coined as a fund to 
redeem said Treasury notes, conclusively establishes the inten- 
tion of Congress that both metals should be nsed as a redemption 
fund; that they should be actively employed in redeeming the 
obligations of the Government. Neither one of the two metals 
should ba ignored and left in a passive condition, but both should 
be employed actively in carrying out the redemption of the 
Treasury notes. 

The verb! maintain“ operates upon and predicates action as 
to two metals, and the words to maintain is in the intinitive 
mode, which mode is always employed to denote action without 
limitation as to person or number. To maintain the two metals 
as money, not as bullion, not as a commodity: If gold is used as 
mosey and silver is not, then the established policy to maintain 
the two metals on a parity with each other is evaded, is ignored, 
broken, and destroyed. If silver was not to be used as money, 
why command the coinage of the silver bullion into silver dollars 
to redeem said Treasury notes? 

It is plain to my mind from reading the law, and considering 
the old law and the evil to be remedied by the new law, that the 
policy of the Government is to maintain the two metals as 
money on a parity with each other; and when the statute is con- 
strued as a whole, giving effect and operation to each word, 
clause, phrase, and sentence, the policy of bimetallism, pure and 
ered is established in the United States. 

The trick in the law that the single-standard people have in- 

duced the Administration to believe is a controlling authority 
and limits the operation of the whole law, and is sufficient to 
overturn the established policy of bimetallism as declared in the 
Sherman law, is that the law says that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can redeem said Treasury notes in gold or silver at his 
discretion. 
It is true, the law intended that silver should never be used 
as redemption money; and can it be maintained that because 
discretion is given the Treasurer to redeem said notes in gold 
or silver that such discretion can be used in an arbitrary man- 
ner, merely at the independent views and uncontrolled will of 
the Secretary without attempting the use and employment of 
the silver do provided for a redemption fund in said law. 

Whenever discretion is conferred upon a public officer in the 
performance of a public duty it means a legal and judicial dis- 
cretion in view of all the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the matter, and the adoption of such a course of conduct as will 
carry out the policy of the United States as declared by its laws, 
as prudence, sagacity, sound and cautious judgment will suggest 
to.one desirous to execute the policy of the United States to 

protect, secure, and defend the rights and privileges of all the 
people of all localities, of all labor and industrial pursuits, of 
all enterprise, and to promote the general welfare. 

This discretion was conferred upon the Secretary to maintain 
bimetallism, as such is the declared policy-of the United States, 
and not to evade or destroy it, and neither to suspend it. 
Congress never intended any such execution of the law as now 

interpreted and administered, until silver should be tried and 
used at its present ratio and found antagonistic and destructive 
to the policy of maintaining the two metals on a parity with each 
other, “upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law.” 

If after the use of silver to maintain the two metals on-a parity 
with each other it could not be established and preserved, and the 
msc rapes should arise from the use of the silver, then it would 
be time enough for the Administration to discard silver and the 
discretion of the Secretary to be exercised. 

The Secretary has the same discretion to discard gold if he 
discovers by the use of the gold it destroys and antagonizes the 
policy of the United States as to the estublishmentof bimetallism. 

We all know that the maintenance of the two metals.on a par- 
ity with each other has been destroyed by the practice and pol- 
icy employed by the Secretary in the use of the gold alone as a 
redemption fund. Why does not the Secretary execute and ad- 


minister the law. in good faith to the United States, which means 
all the people, all interests, allemployments, all pursuits. all lo- 
calities, and all sections, and commence the use of silver in con- 
nection with gold as a redemption fund, as France does, and 
ascertain if this does not secure and maintain the two metals. on 
a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such 
rates.as may be provided by law? 

It is now demonstrated the two metals can not be maintained 
on a parity by the use of gold alone. Let the Secretary make an 
honest effort to carry out the policy of the United States by the 
use of silver in connection with gold, and if after this the policy 
can not be carried out, then, as the singlo use of gold and the 
joint use of gold and silver has failed to preserve the established 
policy of the United States, let him try silver by itself and see 
what effect it will have as to maintaining the two metals ona 
parity with each other. 

If after such trial there is a failure to maintain the two metals 
on a parity, then the policy has failed, so far as the present ratio 
is concerned, and as the law establishing the policy provides for 
some other ratio to be fixed by law, and as Congress alone has 
the power to fix the ratio batween the two metals, then the time 
has arrived and the contingency has occurred when Congress 
should take the mutter into consideration and enactsuch laws as 
will meet the public and general interests of all the people and 
of all sections and localities of our broad and extensive territory. 

This is the policy laid down in the Chicago platform, and this 
is the policy established by the Sherman law. And itis useless 
for any one to conceive of the idea that a manly and courageous, 
honest and patriotic member of Congress, and a Democrat faith- 
ful to the Chicago platform and the history and teachings ofthe 
Democratic party-and its policy, will vote for an unconditional 
repeal.of the Sherman law until it has been given a full, fair, 
and honest trial on the lines indicated, and in the Sherman law 
itself, and failure is the result, or unless the law proposing to 
repeal the Sherman law itself provides for free coinage of sil- 
ver, 

It is the policy of the United States, that is of the people of 
the United States, that is established by the Sherman law and 
the Chicago platform, and by the election held on the 8th of last 
November, and not the policy of an administration or of an 
officer of the Government, it matters not how high. exalted, and 
powerful he may be in the execution of the laws of the land. 

How can the Administration escape from its apparent partial 
policy in the administration and execution of the Sherman law, 
when it is manifest to everybody that the sole use of gold asa 
redemption fund has destroyed the maintenance of the two metals 
on a parity with each other, depreciated the value of silver and 
enhanced the value of gold, overthrew the development of the 
country, the advancement of the people, the prosperity of the 
laboring and industrial classes, paralyzed the industeial and man- 
ufacturing establishments of the country, and buried the hopes 
and energies of individuals in one devastating ruin and desola- 
tion? 

Discretion was never conferred upon an official to destroy, 
but to build up, support, and maintain the policies of the people. 

Congress intended that silver should be employed as a re- 
demption fund for said Treusury notes, and that the Secretar 
should not arbitrarily ignore such provisions of the law provid- 
ing for the use of silver dollars for such purpose. 

“What force and operation is given to the third section of the 
act that absolutely und imperatively commands the coinage of 
the silver bullion into silver dollars to provide a redemption 
fund for said notes by the course pursued by the Secretary? 

None whatever. Yet the law must be so construed as to give 
some operation to every word, phrase, clause, and sentence of the 
act. 
These silver dollars, when coined, became a trust fund under 
said law for the redemption of said Treasury notes, and the Sec- 
retary can not use them for any other purpose. They are di- 
rectly and pliinly appropriated for such purpose by Congress. 
Their money value was already in circulation in the shape of 
said Treasury notes, which are made.a legal tender. The idea 
that. said silver dollars are a trust fund and appropriated by 
Congresstfor the redemption of said notes is strengthened by 
the language of the second section of siid act, which provides 
that the Treasury notes issued under the act shall be redeemed 
in coin. 

And when so redeemed may be reissued, but no greater or less amount of 
such notes shall be outstanding at any one time than the cost of the silver 


bullion and the s silver dollars coined therefrom then held in the 
Treasury purchased by said notes. 


This unge conclusively establishes the idea that the amount 
ol silver bullion and silver coin in the Treasury should always 
be no greater or less-than the amount of Treasury notes out- 


standing. 
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Is it not a fact, now, and the President's message declares it, 
and no honest man will deny it, that there is a greater amount 
of silver bullion and silver dollars now held in the Treasury 
than there is of Treasury notes outstanding, caused by issuing 

eld alone in the redemption of said Treasury notes? Does not 
fhis langusge of the law piace beyond controversy that it was 
the intention of Congress that the amount of silver bullion and 
silver dollars procured under this act and held in the Treasury 
should never 50 greater or less, but always equal to and on a 
parity as to amount with, the outstanding Treasury notes issued 
under this law? d : 

The employment of the use of gold alone and discarding sil- 
ver as g redemption fund for said Treasury notes has caused a 
flag rant and palpable violation of the second section of the Sher- 
man act, and the results of which violation could have been 
foreseen by the most simple intellect in America. 

Surveying the provisions of the law, each and every word, 
clause, p. „sentence, and the whole law together, it is mani- 
fest that Congress intended silver dollars to be used as a re- 
demption fund for said Treasury notes. 

At ths arbitrary discretion of the Treasurer? No. But they 
should be used in the incipiency of executing the law, and con- 
tinued until by such conjoint use of gold and silver it should be- 
como manifest that such conjoint use would tend to destroy the 

arity between the two metals. And when the parity was dis- 

bed, then the Secretary of the Treasury should investigate 
and consider which metal by its use was disturbing such parity; 
after such discovery then the facts would have manifested them- 
selves that would authorize and justify the Secretary in the use 
of his discretion as to which metal should be discarded, and which 
metal should te used solely as redemption money. 

But no such intention grows out of the language of the whole 
act that Congress clothed the Secretary of the Treasury with 
an arbitrary discretion to discard silver money as a means to re- 
deem said Treasury notes before an honest effort had been made 
to carry all the provisions of the law into o on, and silver 
Oner tied been given a fair, equal, and just trial as a redemp- 
tion fund for said notes. 

Can any man, fair minded and unprejudiced, be convinced 
that in this free, representative Government of ours, the peo- 
ple’s representatives would enact a law reguiating their most 
Vital interest, authorizing some of its most vital and important 
provisions to be ignored and discarded without any effort at ex- 
ecuting them, merely upon the bald assumption of some official, 
whose intelligence, honesty, and patriotism were unknownat the 
time of enacting the law, that it was unwise to attempt to exe- 
cute such provisions? 

Such an idea is popes to the very genius of our free institu- 
tions, and makes the interests of the ple to depend merely 
upon the arbitrary discretion of an official. It would clothe the 

cial with authority to 81 nullify the operation of the 
Jaws merely at his individual will. 

No such power is conferred or established under our constitu- 
tional form of Government. 

The experience and observation of the country conclusively 
show that the sole uss of gold has destroyed the parity between 

old and silver. So far as the law is concerned, it is as much 

terested and anxious to preserve the unit value of silver, or 
its equality with the value of gold, as the monometallist is anx- 
ious to enhance the value of gold and depress the value of silver. 

The statute does not say itis the policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other,” alone as 
to the value and purchasing power of the two metals without 
giving each an equal and fair trial under the law; but the Resend 

the statute is, maintain the twometals onaparity with each 
‘other,” there is no limiting, qualifying, or modifying descrip- 
tive attendant npon the word parity. The word must be taken 
in its broad and comprehensive sense. It means parity in the 
operation of the law upon both metals—equality in manipulation 
and use by the officers of the Government. 

No embarrassments or suspicions thrown around the one and 
not around the other—equality before the lawin all things. This 
is the established policy of the United States toward gold and 
silver declared in the Sherman law. a bimetallic law pure and 
simple. If this 1 8 5 before the law, this equality in use, in 
manipulation and freedom from embarrassments and suspicions 
that might be produced by law or officers of the Government as 
regards both metals, tends to and does destroy the parity be- 
tween the two metals, then the time has arrived, and the circum- 
stances present themselves, and not until then, when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may use his discretion as to which metal 
he will use alone as the fund of redeeming these Treasury notes 
and other obligations of the Government. 

To show that the violation of the law was predetermined, and 
that gold alone should be used and silver discarded as redemp- 
tion money, regardless of all surrounding circumstances and the 


welfare of the masses, the silver bullion has never been coined 
into silver dollars, as required by the law. The means pointed 
out—and the President sostates in his message by the law—were 
never provided, and no effort made to do so. ve the Demo- 
cratic masses been consul ed about the continual execution of the 
Harrison 2 by the Cleveland Administration? The Demo- 
cratic platform, made and promulgated by the representatives of 
the Democratic masses, declares for bimetallism and a i 
between gold and silver, as provided by the Federal Constitution. 

These Democratic hosts exalted the present Administration 
into power on this platform. Will it obey the voice of the 


ple? 

A fearful responsibility rests upon it. Let it keep faith with 
the business interests and masses of the South and West, as well 
as with the East. 

It is not amiss to here state the great body and masses of the 
Western and Southern people are more thoroughly aroused, and 
more determined in their action as to their financial matters, 
than they were as to their course toward the institution of Afri- 
can slavery and secsssion. 

They know and they feel—the very want of their wives and 
their children and the peril of their homes give them the un- 
erring knowl that the laws and administration of ihe Gov- 
ernmentis partial and oppressive upon them: that they are de- 
nied the aid and blessings of fair, honest, equal, and just govern- 
ment; and that they are burdened with h and heavy taxes 
to support this miserable and false administration of our laws, 
and to maintain this travesty upon honest and fair government. 
They are determined to resist it, and they will change it, or 
overturn it; so help them, Heaven. 

No officer of this Government need take the flattering unction 
to his soul that he is more powerful than the people, and that 
they do not understand every act and motive being taken and 

manifested by every official in the Government in the admin- 
istration and execution of our laws. No Democrat need be flat- 
tered by sycophants and office-seekers that he is preston and 
more respected than the Democratic party, and anything he may 
do will meet with approval and obedience from the masses. 

The Democratic party has a history and a record to defend and 
maintain. It is the party of the people, the vindicator of popu- 
lar rights, and the exemplar of “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” 

Whenever these fundamental principle, guaranteeing freedom 
and happiness to the people, have not been observed and enforced, 
when the Democratic party was in power, was because the offi- 
cials placed in power by the Democratic hosts have proved them- 
selves recreant and unfaithful to the sacred trusts confided to 
them by a brave, patriotic, and contiding people. 

This is the sum total and end of the whole affair; argue and 
consider it as you may, it is a breach of faith, pure andsimple. 

The success of the business and enterprise of the 8 and 
the general welfare is more important and nearer their hearts 
than the splendor and success of any administration of the af- 
fairs of the Government. 

An Administration is but a means to an end, and that end is 
the peace, content, and prosperity of all the people of all locali- 
ties and sections of our great country. 

The people support an Administration when such Administra- 
tion sopporta the people and cares for and defends”their inter- 
ests. The rights of great financiers, powerful banks, and mil- 
lionaire gold bugs and money kings must not alone be ob- 
served and their interests considered and respected. These 
great characters should not alone be the advisers around the 
council board. The views of the laborers, the wage-earners, the 
farmers, the people from the interior, should be heard and their 
advice sought, and their interests considered and r ted. 

An unconditional repeal of the Sherman law would wipe out 
of existence six hundred millions of the people’s money, and noth- 
ing is offered to fill its place. 

The misery and suffering that is now going onin the land, the 
2 and ruin of all industrial and manufacturing enter- 
prises that surrounds us, the wants and necessities of the labor- 
ers that come up from all quarters, the desolation in our midst, 
each and all would be intensified and increased a hundredfold. 

I confess that I have no particular respect for the Sherman 
law. It is truly a makeshift,“ but m:keshift as it is, it isa 
formidable bulwark against the destruction of silver coinage, 
and a redoubt under cover of which the friends of the people can 
rally and resist to the bitter end the march of imperialism that 
issecking to overturn our institutions, and its advocates, the 

d kings, banks, usurers, and sycophants following in its ma- 
{auo train. We.will not unconditionally surrender; we will 
ve some consideration adequats to what we are asked to give. 

This matter is one of impending trouble to our country, and 
should be settled, but it will never be settled until itis settled 
right. The Constitution of our country and the history and ad- 
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vancement of our people for eighty years suggest the basis of a 
settlement. 

It is claimed, if the knowledge of the fact that gold is behind 
these Treasury notes was obliterated and banished from the 
minds of the people, that then they would depreciate. 

For the sake of the argument I admit it, and then this con- 
clusively establishes the fact that the Sherman law has nothing 
to do with our troubled and distressed condition. 

We have been using gold since Junuary 1, 1879, alone as our 
money of redemption, and as gold alone is so used under the 
Sherman law, how can the expectation of silver being used as a 
redemption money, have any force whatever in so far as the 
Sherman law is concerned? The demand for gold is to settle 
our balances with foreign governments, and the demand is 

romptiy met, and we are informed by the public press that 
nthe next ten days from twenty-five to forty-five millions of 
gold will return to America from foreign countries, yet the 
stagnation in business grows worse and the collapse o fbanks 
is becoming more frequent and widespread. 

All our trouble Bee er from some internal disorder, discon- 
nected with the use of gold and silver, and without any fear of 
the country being rid of its gold by the operation of the Sher- 
man law. e are now in the rising tide of an influx of gold, 
and the Government is in no embarrassment whatever as to gold; 
the Government seamsserene. The message admits that the sol- 
yent people and institutions of the country are hoarding their 
money. 

The history of human affairs teaches, whenever there is an 
inferior and suspected currency in the land, people do not hoard 
it, but they seek immediate investments of it in property. 

But in this instance the people of the South and West are 
clamoring for this suspected and dishonest silver dollar. They 
are ready to sell all the fruits of their labor and the product of 
their farms and any of their 1 for this dishonest silver 
dollar, but these Christian and disinterested philanthropic gold 
advocates say, Oh, no; you shall not sell your products and 

our property for this dishonest dollar. We will keep it and 
hourd it, and if any loss is to occur we will suffer it, not you. We 
are too paternal, too generous, to let you lose anything on this 
silver that we consider a dishonest dollar. We are too honest 
for this.” 

Here aresome of the inconsistencies the gold advocate is bound 
to admit that meet him onevery corner in his tirade against the 
Sherman law. 

But it is said that the continuance of the Sherman law will 
deplete our Treasury and the country of gold, because of for- 
eign demands for gold. 

uch is not the experience of this oona ey, rior to 1873, the 
date of the demonetization of silver; and suc not theexperi- 
ence of the present in France, that in the administration of its 
tiscal affairs is bimetal. We are informed forty millions of gold 
will arrive in the United States in the next thirty days. Silver 
has not been treated fairly and 5 gold since its de- 
monetization in 1873, either by the banks or the Government. 

From the outset of the passage of the Bland actin 1878 the na- 
tional banks in the Middle and New England States have been 
shy of silver money and have been loth to receive it. They 
have been unwilling to use large quantities of it or allow large 
quantities to accumulate on their hands. 

There can be no doubt this disposition arises from the banks’ 
close connection with the creditor and money-len class, to 
whom the lowering of the standard of the abnormal value of 
gold by putting silver on a parity with it, is very objectionable. 

The banks are great money-lenders themselves, and credit 
transactions result largely from the banks’ business and they 
deal largely in foreign exchange; hence they desire all money 
transactions and the business affairs of the country to be placed 
on a gold basis, and eliminate silver as money from our circula- 
tion. 

This will make money scarce, create a great demand for gold, 
enhance its value, and raise the rate of interest, and all this 
manipulation is done alone for the interest of the banks and 
money kings to the detriment of the masses. 

Shortly after the passage of the Bland act in 1878 the banks 
of New York, members of the clearing-house, adopted a rule— 
and the United States subtreasury at New York is a member of 
theclesring-house—prohibiting the payment of balances between 
banks at the clearing-house in silver certificates or silver dol- 
lars, except for change, say $5. 

It is public history that this conduct on the part of the New 
ee banks and the subtreasury at New York was a fatal strike at 
Sliver. 

When Congress, in 1882, extended the corporate existence of 
ihe national banks, to break up this baneful practice, this de- 
basement of silver, and secure its circulation, a law was enacted 
that no national bank should be a member of a clearing-house 


at which silver certificates were not receivable in payment of 
balances. 

This forced the New York binks to drop the rule. but the 
enemies of silver could not be downed in this way. They have 
continued this baneful aed and it remains unaltered, despite 
the energy and authority of Congress was employed to prevent 
it, and the national banks, aided by the United States subtreas- 
ury at New York, one of the people's institutions, aided the 
banks in ‘‘ boycotting ” silver, the people’s money. 

Congress can compel a national bank to receive silver certifi- 
cates, but can not compel it to offer them in settlement of bal- 
ances. 

The banks and the United subtreasury avoided this law of Con- 
gress by entering into a tacit understanding that none of them 
would tender silver in payment of balances. And thus it stands 
to-day, silver currency is not allowed to enter into any transac- 
tions between the New York banks and the United States sub- 
subtreasury at New York, and so is the rule in all the control- 
ling money centers of our country. 

It is true the banks will receive silver currency on deposit, 
and will receive it in tender of debts when offered. But the 
endeavor to hold as little of it as possible, and employ all dili- 
gence to get rid of it at once. 

They bay it out over their counters upon presentations of 
checks, and if this does not relieve them of it they get rid of it 
in another way. Silver dollars and silver certificates are each 
legal tender payment of all public dues, custom or import 
duties included, and when they accumulate in the banks they 
are gotten rid of by turning them over toimporters and custom- 
house brokers who carry them to the Treasury in payment of 
custom dues. 

And now, under the policy adopted by Secret ry Foster under 
the Harrison Administration, in executing and administerin 
the Sherman law, and accepted and enforced by the Cle elan 
Administration, the banks, and any person else, can take any 
obligation of the Government and go to the Treasury and draw 
gold, although the certificate may declare on its face it is paya- 

le in silver dollars, and although the Sherman law declares for 
bimetallism, and that ‘‘the established policy of the United 
States is to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other.” 

To further show the wicked results of the practices of the 
clearing houses to destroy silver, aided by the United States 
subtreasuries at New York and Boston, it appears from the his- 
tory of the times that in May, 1885, the reserve of gold in the 
Treasury declined to $116,000,000, the lowest point reached since 
the resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879, until the 
present time. 

The Government paid out all the silver certificates that would 
siy out and strengthened its gold reserve. 

tthe subtreasury in Boston silver was paid out in abun- 
dance, as there were nosuch rules there atthe clearing house as 
in New York, that obligated the banks and subtreasury not to 
offer silver in the payment of balances; and it is thus seen that 
when there has been a fair chance, and there was no conspiracy 
to destroy it, it has circulated freely. In the transactions between 
New York and Boston the balance of payments fell in New 
York’s favor. Under the tacit understanding with the New 
York banks and our subtreasury there, Boston’s silver was un- 
available to settle such balances. 

Exchange on New Yorkat once went up to a premium, and the 
Boston banks appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury to cease 
paying out silver at the Boston subtreasury, which appel was 

ranted, and the Boston banks at once adopted the New York 
kə’ rule, and refused to tender silver in payment of balances 
at the clearing house. 

The Philadelphia banks have adopted the sime rule as New 
York and Boston. Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Denver 
banks, as well as other Western banks in the large cities, pass 
and receive silver certificates in all transactions between each 
other, as freely as any other currency and mosey. 

From this history of the action of the banks in conjuction with 
the United States treasuries at New York and Boston, and at 
all other treasuries, and the policy of the Administration to dis- 
card silver as a money for final settlement and retain silver bul- 
lion in the Treasury as a debt against the people, is shown a 
most powerful and conclusive reason why silver does not cireu- 
late to any larger amount, and why it has declined in price. 

This combination is of itself suflicient to destroy the circula- 
tion of any kind of money, even gold itself. One can not fail to 


discover that it isa combination between the banks and the 
money power to plunder the people and raid the public treas- 
ury of all its silver, that has been the best and most satisfactory 
money the people ever used. 

One can not fail to be impressed with the fact that it requires 
the combined active and diligent energies of the banks of the 
great money centers of the 
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reénforced by the Federal Administration itself, to make any 
assault that can leave an unfavorable impression upon silver; 
and even then silver, handcuffed by this gigantic combinition 
and irresistible power, still lives, and gives great hope and re- 
lief to the ope 5 y nst this unholy and unlawful alliance be- 
tween the in and the Administration. 

When we compare the value of silver with the price of cotton, 
corn, wheat, iron, meat, and all the staple articles the pro- 
duction of which employs the largest majority of human skill 
and human activity, er learn as the value of silver decreases 
the prices of these staple articles decline in the same ratio al- 
most, it is but logical and natural that one should be forced to 
the irresistible conclusion that in discarding silver as money 
the Administration is overturning the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of the people, and burying all theirenterprises, their 
energies, their hopes, and their expectations in one terrible 
vortex of ruin and desolation. 

If the free coinage of silver should be restored and be placed 
on the same plane before the law, and as our Constitution in- 
tends, and as the Chicago platform demands, as gold; and the 
Administration would use, manipulate, and treat it as money as 
itdoes gold, and take the subtreasuries of the United States out 
of the partnership with the money power, the banks, andclearing 
houses of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia; make the banks 
and millionaire gold bugs transact their business in a fair, hon- 
est, legitimate, and patriotic way, then the past history of our 
own people for eighty-one years prior to 1873, and the history of 
the French people past and present, teaches us unerringly that 
silver would at once be on a parity with gold in all things and 
would circulate the same as gold. 

The banks would aid in using and circulating silver, the sub- 
treasuries would do so, and when a money king or bank should 
go to a Government 5 with silver certificates, Treas- 
ury notes, or greenbacks to raid the public Treasury of gold, sil- 
ver could be paid out, the Treasury would be relieved from the 
dictation of the gold bugs, and soon the whole, business and 
money power of the country would be coming to the aid of the 
Government and relief of the people, all our financial matters 
would be settled, business disturbances would be adjusted, labor 
would be rewarded, property would be in demand, bope would 
be revived, energies aroused, contentment and prosperity would 
spread over the land, and the great mass of the American poo- 
ple would be seen marching on as a band of brothers inspired by 
one thought, controlled by one sentiment, and directed by one 
purpose—the grandeur and glory of the American people. 

Gold is the money of the king, the basis of Soper alism; silver 
is the money of the people, the source of the thrift of the masses, 
the harbinger of liberty and 1 Under these hostile 
conditions, these combinations of the money kings, national 
banks, and the United States Treasury itself, the wonder is not 
that only fifty-odd millions of silver was in circulation on the Ist 
of June, 1893, but the amazing astonishment is that there was 
one dollar. 

Again, it is known of all intelligent persons that the banks and 
money interest made a desperate effort last February to have alaw 
enacted to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds to 
supply the Government with gold. Congress refused to do this, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt but a combination was 
then formed between the banks, the money owners, and mono- 
metallists, to bring on a panic and depress all business and ascribe 
it all to silver, and hence secure its destruction as money. 

I know of my own knowledge that circular letters were sent 
South to national and other banks telling them unless the Sher- 
man law was repealed that they could get no more accommoda- 
tions, and they would be embarrassed in their business, and they 
must insist upon their representative voting for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman law. Was ever such diligence and 
efforts put forth in the history of this country by the New York 
gron to ascertain the position of Congress on the silver ques- 
tion 

This was not undertaken as a mere matter of news, but it was 
for a purpose. Failing to receive such answer as accorded with 
their pur pees the panic has intensified until depositors have be- 
come frightened, and the panic is recoiling upon the banks, the 
authors of the panic, and at last they realize, as“ they sowed to 
the winds, they are reaping the whirlwind.” “ 

My own judgment is that this distress does not owe its exist- 
ence to the Sherman law, but to a combination between the 
money powers and the banks, aided by the Government, to de- 
stroy s Ta poio 

The passage of the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
West Virginia will not relieve the country unless some legis- 
lation immediately takes place to secure free coinage of silver. 

e have no assurance such will take place. If such is in- 


tended in good faith to be effected, then the passage of the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Misiouri [Mr. BLAND] which 


positively repeals the Sherman law in so many words, isa much 
more effective and rendy measure to carry out such purpose and 
obey the Chic go platform than the bill of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

The President's mess: ge has brought distrust to the two-thirds 
of the Democrats on this floor and who propose to still remain 
Democrats and carry out the Chic:go platform and obey the 
voice of the people as expressed in the election of the President 
on the 8th of November last, that there is no purpose on tha paci 
of the udvoc.tes of the unconditional repeal of the Sherma~ law, 
and of the President himself, to observe the Chicago plat*»rm, 
or to obey the wiil of nine millions of the voters of this country, 
and who elevated him to the Chief Magistracy of this country. 

The President has departed from his own letter of accept nee 
and from the Chicago platform. In this act of infidelity o the 
Democratic party, and this trampling of the interests of the 
farmers and laborers of this country under foot, I can not main- 
tain or follow him. 

Gold and silver metal since the dawn of civilization, aye, from 
the time of Abraham, has been the metallic money of all nitions, 

England, after she had grown rich and powerful on th double 
standard of both gold and silver, after the white sails of her 
commerce had penetrated every waterway, and her flag was 
saluted with respect by every nation on earth, upon every sea 
and ocean, in every harbor and station, when she became so 
opulentand powerful that the London Exchange dictated rates 
to the world, and the maritimal and commercial laws of all na- 
tions were more or less subservient to British interests, and she 
had become the creditor of all nations, and where her arguments 
ceased her battleships and artillery forced irrevokable conclu- 
sions—in 1816 this island in the sea, our mother, demonetized 
silver, pulled theladder upon which she had mounted to such 
opulence and power up after her, and declared gold the only 
metallic basis of issue, the only money that she would respect 
or receive in final payment 

From the foundation of our Government up to 1873 gold and 
silver, the double standard, was our basis of issue of paper money 
the monay we respected and received as money to be paid and 
received in final settlement and payment of all claims, demands, 
and debts of all and every character whatever. 

In 1878 silver, by act of Congress, was demonetized, was de- 
clared not to be any loager metallic money in the United States, 
and not such money as should be a legal tender in settlement of 
any. claim, debt, or demand. 

o one to this day can tell with positive assurance who was 
the author of such an iniquitous measure. Its author, if living, 
refuses to honor his bantling; if dead, he has failed to leave any 
evidences of his paternity. 

That demonetization is a bastard, is a crime, is conclusivel 
established, because it is without acknowledged paternity ani 
the father is ashamed of the child. 

What public necessity demanded such an act? What condition 
in our trade and finance required such a revolution in our sys- 
tem? What industrial enterprise, what labor pursuit called for 
such an upheaval in values and disorganization of our settled 
modes of business? What crime had the American farmer, the 
American laborer, aye, the American people, committed as to 
call forth such a sentence? 

Who constituted the author the judge to pronounce such a 
sentence. That he was a dishonorable man, a character more 
despicable than the youth who fired the Ephesian temple, and 
more to be derided and anathematized than Nero, who burned 
his magnificent capital, is believed by the present generation, and 
posterity will be convinced of the fact? 

If so much benefit is to be derived from the act; if it is a truth 
in the settlement of financial difficulties; if its results are to re- 
dound to the general good and to the benefit of mankind, it is 
peering strange no man will step forth and claim authorship of 

e act. 

Authorship is denied, paternity is disavowed, and responsibil- 
ity disowned as cautiously as one shuns the leprosy or avoids the 
exudation of the upas tree. It seems to me such a want of au- 
thorship, such a disavowal of paternity, would cause afair-minded 
and unselfish mind to hesitate to accept or attempt to defend 
the boasted results of good to arise from its existence. 

What revolution was going on, that amid the clash of conflict- 
ing forces our laws became silent and our Federal Constitution 
became waste 8 er, its principles effete, and its plain provi- 
sions disregarded, disobeyed, and perjury became a fit instrument 
to defend the safety of the peopie? 

Lam surprised. I am astounded that men professing to be 
honorable and patriotic will attempt to defend such a confessed 
infamy, because no one will assume responsibility for its exist- 
ence. - 

Prior to the year 1873 silver was a cohrdinate and equal metal 
for basic money in the United States. With this double stand- 
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ard, with this derided metal, silver, as an equal constituent 
element of our money, American liberty and American freedom 
were established. 

A government was founded that has challenged the admira- 
tion of the world, and has presented a prototype for the advo- 
cates of liberty, defenders of free representative government 
throughout the world, and for all s. With it we have con- 

ue the savage, cleared up the wilderness, established Chris- 
flanity, and swaps se civilization until we are the equal of any 
people, the pride of nations throughout the world. 
ith it we purchased Louisiana, we overturned the imperious 
laws upon the sea of our haughty mother, England. We con- 
quered Mexico and took from her the territory from San Diego 
and the line of the Rio Grande northward and eastward, em- 


~ braced in the State of California, the Territories of Arizona and 


New Mexico. 

We made the richest and happiest people, the most moral and 
religious citizens that the annals of man give any account of, 

Thus it performed its duty, a faithful servant of the masses, 
until its legal death in 1873, and at that minute it was worth a 

remium in our markets, and has been and remained the equal 
of gold in all our financial transactions from the foundation of 
the Government to the date of its legal death. And yet we find 
men proclaiming themselves great moralists, immaculate pa- 
triots, agonizing as it were over the depressed condition of the 
people, yet attempting to defend tho lynching and the unholy 
and monstrous assassination of the main and most efficiont in- 
strumentality of our former prosperity, content, and happiness. 

With no feeling of animosity, no disposition to offend any, I 
can not otherwise regard him who indorses this assassination of 
silver, this demonetization scheme, as an enemy to the public 
welfare, a foe to the masses, and an adversary to popular inter- 
ests, and hostile to the sweat, muscle, and brawn of the land. 

All the arguments they use to sustain their cause are one-sided, 
contracted, and unfair, and are suggested alone by selfishness, 

d, and avarice, and inspired by opposition to the agricultur- 

and wuge-ourner. i 

Silver needs no vindication or eulogy from any source, and 
the execration of the banks and millionaire gold bugs and the 
extortioners and usurers of the land will not be sufficient to de- 
stroy it. The voice of the great majority of the American peo- 
ple stand back of silver, and they will set up and defend the 
money of the Constitution and will demolish the cohorts of usury 
and extortion on every alignment and secure to themselves, their 
children, and their posterity that peace, that content, that hap- 
N and that success in the struggle of life vouchsafed unto 

em by the fathers of freedom and independence. 

No argument is necessary to support silver as.one of the essen- 
tial metals of final payment, and upon which to erect a paper 


-money. Tho progress of the ages attest the truth of this state- 


ment. 5 

All history demonstrates that when gold and silver are equally 
and fairly treated by the law, that in the very nature of things, 
and under the laws of trade and business, a parity between the 
two metals will take place,and will be maintained and preserved. 

The enemies of free coinage of silver are withoutany political 
organization. No political party in these United States that is 
organized with a hope of success, and will submit their claims 
and doctrines to the masses for their support at the ballot box, 
will dare engraft in their Pisonia the ideas, arguments, and 
doctrines of the monometallists. 

In the platform of pik polisa party that struggled for suc- 
cess in 1892 there is an absence of every argument of the gold 
bug and usurer,and no such platform hasever been presented to 
the American people for their support and adoption. : 

On the contrary, in every plutform of every party in 1892 
23 was a demand for the restoration of the free coinage of 

ver. 

The Constitution of the United States expresses and declares 
for the doctrine of bimetallism and demands its enforcement. 

The monometallist has no political party in this country, and 
no constitution upon which to erect his fabric of government. 

What argument does the gold-bug employ to destroy silver? 

He contends that gold being scarcer than silver, and being 
the single standard of the commercial world, it is more valuable 
than silver, hasa greater purchasing value, and its monetary 
mint will always be stable as compared with itself; thatstabili 
in the monetary mint is essential to any financial system, an 
silver being cheaper than gold and more plentiful, the cheaper 
money will drive out the dearer ag sh and the country will be 
forced toa silver standard, and we will have to purchase goldat 
a great premium in settling our foreign debts, demands, and 
3 


The monometallist says that in the use of one metal alone 
the monetary mint is always stable as compared with itself. 
He who owns the gold is always in favor of the gold standard, 


because he lends money, and the one standard makes money 
scarce, and gold being scarcer than silver, itis therefore dearer 
than silver, and the rate of interest will be higher as the gold 
is scarcer. 

But the usurer, the money lender, the extortioner, are not the 
only persons engaged in business, and the name Shylock does 
not include every family and individual of the community. 

He who would meet the necessities of humanity, he would fill 
the demands of a Christian philosophy, he who would play the 
pars of a wise statesman and engage in the business of makin 

ws to direct and control human conduct, to secure human 
happiess and human prosperity, when employed in creating 
a financial system and regulating the money question of a 
poopie and country, must not circumscribe his vision, bound 

is intellect, or contract the impulses and inspirations of his 
heart alone upon the wants, necessities, and demands of the gold 
bug and money-lender. 

The money-lender produces no wealth. Money is not wealth; 
it is a representative of values and a medium of exchange. The 
money-lender makes his gain by demanding and collecting in- 
terest for the use of his money; this interest is paid in money, 
and by his process of business he is always employed in concen- 
trating the money of a country under his control and getting it 
into his possession and ownership. 

As scarce money always raises the rate of interest, the monoy- 
lender is always the advocate of any system that makes mone 
scarce and interest high. He always favors the gold coher bes f 
and will argue with some vigor, little humanity, and less of states- 
manship, about the retaining of the stability of the monetary unit 
as compared with itself. The retention of the monetary unit 
stable as compared with itself is the argument alone of the gold 
advocate, the money-lender, as it builds up and sustains his in- 
terest as offering greater avenues for the enhancement of the 
rate of interest. 

But we must remember that there are other avenues of busi- 
ness among a pople by which they live and produce wealth 
than the business o 3 lending, and the interests of all these 
must be considered as well as those of the usurer. 

In addition to the business of lending money, there are three 
other avenues that men engage in to secure a livelihood and 
gather wealth. 

Profits that are earned by buying and selling, manufacturing, 
transportation, and commerce generally. 

Rents, the money realized upon renting lands, houses, and 
other property. 

Lastly, wages, the reward the laboring man receives for his 
daily labor, either by the day, the week, the month, or year, and 
is called in political economy a wage-earner. 

These last three are dependent for the successful pee 
of their business upon the supply of money or capital as it is 
called in this connection, and money being the creature of law, 
money should be so managed and so distributed as to benefit all. 
In establishing any financial system, in enacting laws to regu- 
late and control money, the interests of ail the persons e ed 
in these four avenues.of gathering and producing wealth Shona 
be considered. 

Those engaged in thelast three avenues of securing wealth 
are not so much concerned about the stability of the monetary 
unit as compared with itself, but they are seriously interested 
in its stability in its relation to everything else that is in its 
purchasing power. That is, they are interested in having such 
an amount and volume of money as will secure to ench and all 
of them, regularly and with stability of value, a full and fair re- 
ward for all their products, for all their enterprise, and for all 
their energies. 

is can be obtained and secured only when the supply of 
money is equal to all demands for which money is or gan be used. 

Contraction of the currency, scarcity of money, the increase 
of the rate of interest, are ouch and all antagonistic to the wel- 
fare and advancement of all those engaged in the three last- 
named avenues of producing and gathering wealth, and operate 
alone in the interest of the money-lender. 

Hence, as the free coinage of silver increases the means and 
basis of expanding the currency, and doubles the volume of 
money as the means of finnl settlement of all debts, demands, 
claims, and balances, and decreases the rate of interest, appreci- 
ates values, elevates prices, and arouses the energies and hopes 
of the people, and incites to enterprise, the propo engaged in 
the three last-named avenues are interested, and to advance 
their own interests should be firm and aggressive advocates of 
the double standard, of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
made a legal tender on the same basis as gals. 

By restricting the coinage of silver, debts contracted at one 
time will be enhanced in value when paid in the future, and it 
will require the production and sale of more of the products of 
labor to secure the money to liquidate the debt than at the time 
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the debt was contracted. Hence restricted coinage or demone- 
tization of silver, or contraction of currency, always operates in 
favor of the creditor and to the detriment of the debtor. 

There is not enough gold in the world to meet the demands of 
trade and to secure to labor the K cos rewords of its toils. Any 
demonetizing of silver, a metal that the ages show has held a 

ity with gold when treated fairly and equally by law as gold 

, is a crime against humanity and a violation of every principle 
of free, equal, and constitutional government. 

The monometallist, or single gold-standard advocate, is a de- 
stroyer; he offers no remedy to meet the lack of gold, yet insists 
on the demonetizing of silver which meets the deficiency of gold. 


VALUES: 


An ideal standard of value is unattainable, the affairs of man 
are too varied, too complex and resting upon too many contin- 

encies, the products of labor too unequal in quantity and qual- 
fy. too liable to deterioration for such a standard to be obtained. 

Our inability to reach such standard, does not relieve us from 
the duty to approximate it as near as possible. : 

The volume of money in circulation among any people isa 
most potent factor in receiving such an approximate standard. 

Money is the representative of value of all the products of 
labor, of all the enterprises of man, and of ell the human ener- 
gies employed in temporal advancement; then, that the volume 
of money should always be kept at such an amount 2s to meet 
all the requirements of trade, the necessities of business, the 
demands of labor, and the wants of the ple, is but the sug- 
gestions of the most ordinary intellect, of common sense, andof 
common justice. 

A change in value is not created alone by the character of tho 
article, or the conditions that surround and affect it, but the 
change may be caused by conditions affecting the dollar itself. 

To illustrate: A bushel of wheat is of a certain grade and ina 
certain condition to-day and is worth a dollar; it may continue 
of the same grado and remain in the same condition and the 
supply and demand remain the same, and to-morrow, next week, 
next month, or the next year, and at each of the periods named 
it may be exchanged for more or less money than to-day. In 
this case the price of the wheat is not at all affected by condi- 
tons affecting the wheat, but it is affected alone by conditions 
affecting the dollar or currency given in exchange for the wheat. 
5 The conditions affecting the dollar may be those of supply and 

emand. : 

If the supply of money is limited, contracted, and is scarce 
and the demand for it great, then the prico of the wheat will 
fluctuate; it will become less in price as the supply of money is 
lessened or contracted. 

On the other hand, if the grade and condition of the wheat 
deteriorates and changes, then the fone will decline and change, 
and these result from conditions affecting the wheat. 

Or if the grade and condition of the wheat should remain the 
same, the supply is good. Yet there isnodemand in such case; 
the price of the wheat would be affected by its condition. Another 
illustration: the volume of currency is normal; that is, it is equal 
to the necessities of trade and demands of the whole community, 
property will then reach its fair and intrinsic value. 

A farmer contracts a debt, say, by purchasing 40 acres of land 
foro$200, payable in twelve months. All things being normal, 
the land tp well worth the $200. In the mean time, before the 
debt is due, the volume of currency is contracted, the demand 
for money is great, the supply is small, the monetary unit is 
changed, prices decline, and values deteriorate and go down 50 

r cent; und when the debt is due the land will only bring $100 
3 of conditions affecting the money of the country. 

To pay off the debt the farmer is compelled to produce one- 
half more cotton, or if he fails in this, he will have to sell his 
other 40 acres of land he bought and for which he contracted 
the debt, and thus he has lost his 80 acres of land, his home, 
his all, to pay a. debt he contracted to pay for 40 acres of land. 

The destruction of the farmer in this case is caused alone b 
no actof his, but by conditions affecting the currency, over whic 
the farmer has no control. 

Another illustration, and it exemplifies the condition of many 
of my constituents: 

In the regular and legitimate pursuit of his business a farmer 
contracts a debt and secures the same by mortgage on his 80 
acres of land, embracing his homestead. At the time of con- 
tracting the debt the volume of currency is normal; that is, itis 
sufficient to meet the BM A Vei of trade and the demands, 
needs, and business of all the people. 

Every suggestion of 8 says to him, if money remains 
as it is, he can reasonably count on getting so much per pound 
for his cotton, and at such price he can easily pay off the debt 
but when the debt becomes due, the currency is contracted, there 
is not enough money to mect the demand, and the farmer will 


have to make twice as much cotton to pay the debt as he would 


have required had the currency remained as it was when he con- 
tracted the debt. Not having the cotton, the land and his home 
is sold, and the farmer loses all. 


Thus you see the woes and injury resulting from a contraction 
of the currency, the creation of law, intended for the benefit of 
all the people. 

i. ae D this case the creditor's wealth is doubled and the debtor 

ruined. 7 

No wonder the money-lender desires a scarcity of money, and 
that the rate of interest should be increased. We hear m 
talk these days about the dishonesty of law that will allow a 
debtor to pay debt in silver at 64 cents on the dollar. 

This is considered by the gold-bug money lender as an unan- 
swerable argument against silver and the double standard. But 
does this Shylock fell you anything about the dishonesty of a 
law that requires the debtor to pay 130 cents in the dollar to 
discharge a debt contracted at a hundred cents in the dollar? 
In other words, to pay $130 to discharge a #100 debt. This re- 
oe under 2 contraction of the currency and demonetization of 
silver. 

Oh, says the gold advocate, the farmer is not injured by this 
single standard, this demonetization of silver, because a gold 
dollar will now purchase almost twice as much as a silver dollar 
would when = had silver money as a legal tender. Admit it; 
but Mr. Shylock does not tell you that the farmer has to pro- 
duce and sell twice as much cotton to get the gold dollar as he 
formerly did to get the silver dollar. Oh, he says, the silver 
dollar under the present condition will purchase as much as a 


gold dollar. 


Admit it; but, as all prices are on a gold basis, our money all 
on the gold basis or standard, the farmer hus to produce twice 
as much cotton to get this silver dollar as he would have to pro- 
duce to get the silver dollar under the double standard, or the 
gold and silver standard. Yet, during all this time the farmer's 
wer of production has not increased, but remained the same; 
n all probability it hus decreased. The cotton farmer of the 
South certainly can not produce any more cotton to-day or since 
1873 than he could in 1850, when we had the gold and silver stand- 
ard. His occupation and mode of production is sui generis, un- 
like that of any other farmer, and unlike that of any other in- 
dustrial Spree 
The advance of machinery, causing one to produce as much as 
four or five before, has not and can not reach the Southern cot- 
ton farmer. Cotton can not be chopped out by machinery, and 
it can not be gathered by ery. As to these, the same 
process is now in vogue as was employed fifty years ago. And 
there can not be any change; it must continue to the end of time 


us it now is, and must remain to be accomplished by the hand. 


His soil is impaired in its strength, in its power of production, 
and he is compelled to go into the markets and purchase each 
year fertilizers to put on his land. He makes but one cropa 
year, and by the laws of nature it requires the whole year to 
make and pathar a cotton crop. 

Hence all discussion about improvement of machinery and in- 
crease of the power of production to affect the decline in prices 
because of 2 gold standard, has no application and is of no benefit 
to the Southern cotton-farmer. 

To all this the creditor and the gold-bug throws up his hands 
and cries out robbery and dishonesty! 

Hold on, do not cry thief yet; find out who the thief is; maybe 
you are the man, and an investigation of the case will place the 
guilt at your door. 

First, you enhanced the volume of your debt and reduced the 
price of the farmer’s cotton by demonetizing silver; and it re- 
quires the farmer to produce one and a half times more cotton 
to pay his debt now than when he contracted it. 

Second. The value of the silver is the market or bullion value 
and not the coin value; the ratio of silver in the dollar is still 
16 to 1, an amount greater than any other nation puts in the 
silver dollar; more than France, that sustains a parity between 
8 silver, an equality in value and purchasing and debt- 
pa: power. 

ow, if you, American creditor and gold-bug advocate, will 
restore the free coinage of silver and put it on the same foo 
and plane before the law and the worldas you have placed gold, 
ou will at once realize that there will be a demand for silver; 
t will enhance in value, its purchasing and debt-paying power 
will be in all things, at all times,and under all circumstances 
equal to gold, and the 16 ounces of silver is in truth and in fact 
Sona in value to the 1 ounce of gala. 
e history of the ages show this, and in our own country and 
in our own times, when silver was on the same plane with gold 
before the law, silver has in every instance and at all times main- 


tained a parity in value and as sound money with gold, and has 
been oftener at a premium than gold. 
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FARMERS NOT ALONE INTERESTED IN SILVER. 


There seems to be an impression abroad that only the farmers 
are interested in the si ve question, and that the people who 
dwell in the cities and towns are freed from the depression of 
demonetizing silver. 

It is true the demonetizing scheme has robbed the farmer of 
untold millions for the British traders and the American gold- 
bugs and national banks, yet he has got used to the process; the 
robbery can not go any further; it has reached its limit, and the 
farmer would not care a cent for the machinations of the oppres- 
sors if he was not in debt. 

If he can get a little money to pay his debts, at a low rate of 
interest, so as to keep his land and home, the devil can take the 

old advocates and national banks if he will have them. The 
armer can fall back upon the balmy sun, the generous soil, the 
refreshing rains, the invigorating winds. These are the gift of 
God, that Wall street and the devil can not control; and in them 
lies the peace, independence, and happiness of the farmer. 

Debt is his only master, and it should be the anxious and dili- 
gent care of all men to so arrange and direct the legislation of 
the country that he will be relieved of this tyrant at the earliest 
moment. 

The farmer can compromise with the gold advocate more ad- 
vantageously than any other business or industrial class. 

He can say tothe money-lenders: Let me have money enough 
to get out of debt, and then you can proceed with your unholy and 
depressing schemes; I am now independent of you.” 

The finances of all gold-standard countries are in a most un- 
satisfactory condition, there is unrest and dissatisfaction among 
the producing and laboring classes. France, sandwiched be- 
tween England, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Spain, 
all gold-standard countries, maintains her double standard of 
gold and silver, her industries are all prosperous, and her peo- 
ple are happy and contented. 

Now, the merchant and manufacturer are less able to stand the 
depression in prices, the stagnation in business, and the paralysis 
of enterprise than the farmer. If one will only look around him 
he can see storehouses filled with goods; no trade, and the mer- 
chant in debt, and bankruptcy threatened. Furnaces are blown 
out, mills closed down, and foundries stopped, and factories still. 
No hum of industry, but silence of death reigns throughout the 
whole space. - 

What is the cause of all this stagnation and ruin? A want of 
money, contraction of the currency, demonetization of silver, 
the gold standard, fall in prices, and all the evils of legislation 
that oppress the trading and industrial classes for the benefit 
of the money power. 

The cry against silver and its denunciation by the gold advo- 
cates that it is of less value than = Ye is unjust and unfair, when 


the 5 has turned its hty power against it and de- 
graded it. 
The apparent fall in the value of silver, maltreated and de- 


ae as it is by the Government, is more a rise in the price of 
gold. 

The increased demand for gold caused by the action of Ger- 
many, the Latin Union,the Scandinavian states, by Austro- 
Hun and the United States in demonetizing silver, causes a 
rise in the price of gold and a fall in the price of silver. 

The decline of silver has not been the result of natural laws, 
but alone by the destro and debasing laws of government. 

This fact is clearly established by the fall in the price of silver 
commencing with the act of 1873, demonstizing silver, and has 
been four times as great in the twenty years since 1873 as it was 
for the twenty years prior thereto, although the changes in the 
relative production of the two metals has been less since 1873 
than prior thereto. This is shown by admission in the report of 
the English gold and silver commission. 

Facts, not theories, should control and direct the lawmaker 
and statesman; the doctrinaire has but little weight and in- 
3 when he argues against facts and the experiences of a 
people. 

Tho decline in prices can not be charged to the agitation of 
the silver question in the United States, this decline is almost 
universal throughout the world. While prices have not ma- 
terially risen in silver-using countries, yet they have remained 
steady and free from fluctuations, as compared with gold prices 
in the gold-standard countries. : . 

The fact is notorious that prices have largely fallen in all gold- 
using countries, and this indicates the fact that the change has 
taken place more in the value of gold than in the value of silver. 

If one will compare the prices for twenty years before 1873, 
when we had free silver, and it was on a parity with gold before 
the law, and the prices for twenty years since 1873, the year silver 
was demonstized, it will be ascertained that prices have been 
lowered since the demonetization of silver than before. This 


conclusively est blishes the fact that the gold or single standard 
produces the decline in prices. 


It is said the low prices do not injure the wag +-earner, becuse 
his wages will buy as much or more at the p:esent time than 
ever before; and the improved machinery and modes of produc- 
tion, increasing his powen of production, prevent the decline of 


prices injuring the wage-earner. 

It was at one time thought, and the idea was maintained, that 
a rise or fall in prices was indifferent to all except the creditor 
and debtor class. 

But this idea is now exploded, for investigation and reason 

has discovered that a fall in prices so affects men’s spirits, their 
hopes and e tations, so depresses their energies and dwarfs 
their enterprise, all of which are connected with money, exert 
a B influence over all labor and industrial enterprises, 
and is exceedingly baneful and harmful, while rising prices stim- 
ulate hope, arouse energies, secure confidence, and excite to 
more active exertion and more plentiful production. 
_ The manufacturer, the active manager of industry, is always 
in debt. He has to buy labor, material, implements, machinery, 
ete., and must sell his products on short time, and sal:s must be 
full and regular in order to enable him to conduct his business 
with profit; prices falling, business is stagnant, money being 
scarce, trade is dull and depressed, the manufacturer can not 
dispose of his 233 not pay his debts and liabilities, and 
bankruptcy takes place, and the business goes to the wall and 
laborers are thrown out of employment. 

I have shown that this improved machinery, this increase in 
the power and capacity of production does not apply to the cot- 
ton farmer, and does in no way benefit him. 

We must not forget that our population is increasing rapidly, 
our wealth has doubled rapidly, and our production of commod- 
ities to be exchanged for other commodities has multiplied rap- 
idly, and the demand for money inerenses proportionably, and 
y contraction of the supply leads to ruinous results. 

English and Irish tenants are demanding bimetallism, or both 
silver and gold coinage. The tenants find that while the rate 
of their rents is fixed for years in advance, yet it is becoming 
more difficult each year to pay the same because of the fall of 
prices of the articles they have to produce to sell to obt in the 
money with which to pay the rent. 

Germany and England are each creditor countries, and they 
desire to destroy silver, enhance the value of gold, make money 
scarce, and thus raise the value of interest. 

The masses of the people all over the world desire the gold and 
silvér standard, yet the lawmaking power in all countries is to 
some extent dominated by the money kings and gold advocates, 
and the people areembarrassed. But the march of financial and 
industrial freedom has commenced; it is gathering strength as 
it wends its way, and the deluge will soon come; the money devil 
must disgorge, and freedom and equality must prevail as the di- 
recting spirit in all our laws and in the administration of our 
Government. 

An increase in the quantity of eee Bice ee to higher prices, 
arouses the energies, excites to enterprise, suggests development, 
and gives hope and confidence to labor and industry. A perma- 
nent increase in the coin forming the basis of the machinery of 
exchange will be followed by an increase in the volume of money, 
and prices will rise and the rate of interest decline. Restore 
the coinage of silver, make it logal tender for all debts and 
claims, put it ou an equality with gold before the law, then the 
price of silver will advance, all prices will rise and appreciate 
with the advance of silver. 

Take the financial and industrial history of the world and 
there can not be found an exception to the rule, that low and 
falling prices and declining values produce stagnation in busi- 
ness and a depression in the energies, enterprise, spirit, and 
hopes of men. 

e root and basis of all our trouble is found in the fact that 
gold is constantly increasing in value. 

The disturbance in Wall street, London, in Germany, and wher- 
ever the single gold standard prevails conclusively marks an- 
other step in the upward movement of the pries of gold and the 
8 movement of all other values. ‘ 

Take France, where the double standard prevails, both gold 
and silver is a legal tender, and both are placed and used by the 
Government on a parity, and you do not find any such disturb- 
ance in business matters and nosuch discontent among the labor- 
ing classes; but the producing classes are all thrifty, and energy 
and enterprise are making their grandest and mightiest strides. 

Is not this conclusive evidence that the cause of such universal 
depression arises from the appreciation in the value of gold, and 
is not referable to the agitation of the silver question? The 
countries that use silver are quiet and progressive; their people 
are prosperous, happy, and contented. 

You hear these gold advocates and money-lenders say that the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver will benefit the silver- 
miner at the expense of sie reoplo: We have shown it will not. 

But can not the same be about the gold-miner—when you 
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nse of the 


destroy silver, that he will be benefited at the 
not shown 


people in enhancing the value of his gold? Have 
this to be true? 

You hear the money-lender and the gold advocates complain- 
ing about the profit made by the silver-mine owner, but you 
never hear him complain about the profit made by the owner of 
the gold mine. 

How transparently inconsistent are the money devils! The 

ld advocate says that, as the majority of the world use gold, 

f silver should be restored, then gold will flow out of the United 
States and we will soon be without gold and on a silver basis and 
single standard. This did not take place for the eighty 7 5 
that we had the gold and silver standard prior to 1873. It has 
not taken place in France, that has a gold and silver standard. 

Indeed, the agitation of the silver question does not cause the 
outflow of gold, because we are on a gold basis, 

We produce too much to sell abroad to be embarrassed by the 
outflow of gold. 

A silver dollar is now the equal of the gold dollar in the meas- 
ure of values. 

Let there be free coinage of silver, and let the silver dollar be 
made a legal tender ss gold is, and a general demand will be 
made for silver by both creditors and debtors. From debtors, 
because they can always ipl i it to pay their debts, and from 
creditors because they can use it in ng all their payments 
of every kind and character. 

We will use one illustration to answer all the arguments that 
free silver will drive gold out of the country by foreign nations 
demanding payment of all balances of trade in gold and all the 
balances due us will be paid in silver. si 

A cotton broker in Liverpool buys alot of cotton in New York 
from a cotton broker. Silver is a legal tender in 8 and 
the Englishman proposes to pay for the cotton with silver. 
Where will the Englishman get the silver? It is not in Europe, 
and he will have to come to America to purchase it. He will 
have to buy it with gold, and in America silverison a par with 
gold, so he will swap gold dollars for silver dollars, and pay the 
exchange or cost of transportation of the gold from Liverpool to 
New York to do it. 

Does any sane man believe the Englishman will do this? No; 
he will pay the gold directly. 

Here is a demand for silver, and thus a parity will be kept up 
with gold even in Europo: 

Suppose the balance of trade is nst the United States, does it 
force us to pay in gold? Not at all. We would pay in silver, be- 
cause the Englishman would have a use for silver in hiscontinued 
trade with America. 8 however, the American should 
have to pay in gold, then he would have it, as we produce thirty- 
five millions of gold each year, and now have in our country 
about five hundred millions in gold. France maintains her 
double standard; why can not we do it? 

Itis error to assert that gold is the universal standard of value. 
Two-thirds of the people of the world use silver as money, and 
over one-half use silver as the standard of values. 

If England demands gold in pe of all balances, and con- 
tinues her single gold standard, she will have to manufacture on 
a very small profit and sell at low prices, as the gold standard 
reduces all values, and this will disor; and dissatisfy her 
whole industrial system, and revolution will be inevitable. 

Heretofore England has been the largest producing coun 
as well as the richest and most powerful nation on earth, an 
thus she has been able to dictate her 1 7715 to the world and 
force the world to accept them. But the United States, yet in 
its puling infancy, is the largest producing and manufacturing 
country, the richest, most opulent, and most powerful nation on 
earth; and while she does not pro to dictate the policies to 
be pursued by other nations, yet she does not propose to allow 
other nations to prescribe her policies. She does not propose 
to consult other nations as to what standard or principle her 
economic interests shall be placed under. 


CHANGE OF RATIO. 


Many persons advocate an increase of the ratio, and then they 
accept the double standard. 

I am opposed to any change in the ratio. Letit remain as it 
is, 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. This is the highest 
ratio in the world. 

A change of the ratio now would be unjust to the farmer, as 
the products of the farm have declined in price since the ap- 
preciation of the value of gold and the fall of silver, anda change 
would fix the farm products at the present low rate and double 
the amount of his debt. It would be unfair to change the ratio 
now, because we are the largest silver-producing people in the 
world, and we should not, unless for the very best reasons, de- 
base our own product and embarrass our laborers. To change 
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the ratio now would necessitate a recoinage of all our silver 
dollars at a loss by shrinkage of $100,000,000. 

If the change should be made by all nations the loss by shrink- 
age would be near a billion dollars. 

A change of ratio is not necessary. France for seventy years, 
with only half of our population, has kept both gold and silver 
substantially at par with a ratio of 15+ to 1, less than our ratio. 

A change of ratio can be made either by adding to the silver 
dollar or by taking from the gold dollar. If you change the 
ratio by adding to the silver dollar, you increase the debt and 
embarrass the debtor in favor of the creditor. To change the 
ratio by lessening the gold dollar would benefit the debtor at the 
expense of the creditor. 

ur Government made a change in the ratioin 1834, by reduc- 
ing the gold dollar, and the fact that the change now demanded 
is to increase the ratio of silver indicates that the change of 
ratio is demanded by the creditor class, and that the Govern- 
mentis more nearly under the control of the money power than 
it was in the early days of 1834. 

The question is asked, Do you want a double standard? Ian- 
swer, yes. 

It isan admitted fact by all men that there is a scarcity of 
metallic money even under a gold and silver standard. t 
would be the consequences, then, under a single or gold standard? 

Well, every man here sees and feels the consequences. Utter 
stagnation and paralysis. Cana country have a double standard 
unless the actual value of the metal is the same in each dollar 
in the world markets? - 

I answer, the history of the ages of the commercial world shows 
that when silver is put on the same plane with gold by law, and 
the Government treats it in such way, the Bs 5 value of sil- 
ver is about equal to gold, and sometimes the coinage value is a 
premium over gold. Itis notso much the stability of the mar- 

et valueofsilveras acommodity tosell, or the equality of the two 
metals as to the monetary unit, that the industrial and produc- 
ing classes are interested in, as we have before shown in this ar- 
gument, but it is the relationship between the metals as mone- 
tary units and the value of all other commodities, the products 
of industry and labor, that concerns the business and industrial 
community. 

The money-lender, the usurer, is alone of all the community 
concerned about the relation of the two metals to each other as 
monetary units. 

This question is propounded by gold advocates and money- 
lenders. Does not the demand for any commodity, gold or sil- 
ver, taken in connection with the supply, fix the price? I an- 
swer, that ordinarily, all things being his ear it does. But when 
you decrease the demand, or do away with the use of any com- 
modity by an arbitrary act of law, I do not care what the supply 
may be, t or little, the price of the commodity will decline. 

As to silver-money, it the coinage should be restored free and 
equal with that of gold, and silver made a legal tender, the his- 
tory of all 1 9 and the experience of mankind and the ex- 
perience of the people of these United States for eighty years 
prior to the demonetizing of silver in 1873 show that the silver 
will sustain its value as a monetary unit and its value as a 
medium of exchange on a parity with gold. . 

Here is, in this reply, an answer to every argument made b 
the gold- . money-lender against the double stand 
of gold, unlimited coinage of silver, put ona parity with gold 
before the law. 

And the depressed condition of our laboring and producing 
classes, the stagnation in business, the paralysis of all enter- 
prise, and the decline of prices that has been gradually going 
on since 1873 show conclusively that the demonetization of silver 
has been a national calamity, a sin against God, and a cruel 
and diabolical conspiracy against the industrial freedom and the 
labor prosperity, as well as the developing and producing ad- 
vancement of the people of this country. 

Another question is asked: Does not the United States pur- 
chase more silver and coin it in one year now than was issued 
by the United States prior to 1873? I answer, yes. 

And the rapid increase of her population, almost doubled since 
1870, the expansion of her industrial and producing power, the 
development of her mineral, commercial, and agricultural re- 
sources, the building of her railroads, the opening and cleaning 
out of her highways, the advancement and refinement of her 

ple, the civilization and progress of the age,each and all 
fastify and demand such purchase and call for its continuance 
until the handcuffs that the gold bugs, national banks, usurers, 
and money kings have bound and riveted upon the energies and 
enterprise of the masses are taken off, and a full, open,and un- 
trammeled sweep shall be given to the grand genius and he- 
roic spirit of young America, a lion in the struggle of life, a 
giant in opportunities and growth, a Croesus in wealth, a Her- 
cules in power, a Christian in religion, and a free man by birth, 
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Another question is asked: Since the United States buys more 

silver for use as money than ever before, why is not the falling 
price of silver checked? 
The Government buys the silver, but does not use it as money, 
and this is the very evil we silver men complain of, the Govern- 
ment refusing to use silver as a money of final payment; and 
this very refusal is the sole cause of the uneasiness and disturb- 
ance now going on in this country. 

If the Government would use silver as money, restore it to 
free coinage, and make it a legal tender, the decline in price 
would stop, and in a short while it would be on a parity with 


By what I have stated in this argument I have shown— 

First. That since the formation of our Government up to 1873 
silver has been a part of the debt-paying money of the people. 

Second. I have shown that the act demonetizing silver has 
robbed the people of more than half of their debt-paying cur- 


rency. 

Third. Demonetization of silver increased the value of gold. 
Such increase in the value of gold has caused a fall in the prices 
of all commodities that are the products of human labor and in- 
eng One a depreciation in the value of all kinds of property, 
as well as depressed the value of silver. 

I have shown that a restoration of silver to free coinage and 
made a legal tender on a parity with gold will cure all the evils 
created by the enhancement of the value of gold. 

Fourth. I have shown that low prices create depression among 
the people. atio enterprises, and retard the energies and enjoin 
the development of industrial pursuits. 

Fifth. I have shown that the gold or single standard is de- 
vised to increase the profits of the usurers, money-lenders, 
national banks, and millionaire gold sharks in lending money. 
83 I have shown na the bana era 2 ee 

ven gro out of the partnership between the 
monarchies xakin f millionaire bankers to plunder the people, 
ob labor of its profits, to make the rich richer and the poor 

rer. 
Pho banks, money-lenders, and gold advocates are squeezing 
us, frightening the Government, unsettling the finances of the 
country, the people, stagnating the labor, industry, 
and business of the country, all to coerce the Government to 
issue the bonds mentioned, generate a demand for gold, estab- 
lish — gold basis, all to plunder and rob, to put gain in their 
ts. 
7 11 the letter of the Sherman law, to say nothing of its spirit, 
was observed, this depression and distress would at once be re- 
lieved, and labor and business would realize the rewards of its 
toil, and 5 would get a fair price for their cotton, 
wheat, and other commodities, and all t would be relieved. 

Shall silver notes or certificates be redeemed in silver as the 
Government contracted to do when it issued the note, and let 
silver be used as a currency for the le, and swell the volume 
of money, or shall silver purchases be charged as a debt against 
the Government, and the people taxed to raise gold to pay forit? 

The voice of the people was expressed on this matter last No- 
vember. The present system was inaugurated by Republican 
administration, and at the last election the people condemned it. 

It seems the present Administration has not heard the sen- 
tence of condemnation yet. The gold bugs have conquered, and 
the people are chained to their triumphal car as victims of their 
avarice and greed and slaves to their will. 

If the present Administration will pay out silver in redemp- 
tion of all these demands, as it has power to do under the law, 
then all this commotion will be stilled these disturbances set- 
tled, business revived, energies aroused, enterprise excited, in- 
dustry renewed, trade buoyant, producers receiving legitimate 
profits, and labor requited with the gain of its honest toil. 

Under the Sherman law, properly administered and fairly to 
tlie people, silver is money and should be treated in the same 
manner and on no eae with gold. But under the Harrison 
Administration, thus far under Cleveland, silver, the money 
of the people, is no more than a poker chip, it is evidence against 
the Government for the payment of gold. 

If this mode of administration is to continue, the stagnation 
and a of all business, trade, industry, and labor will be 
intensified and increased; prices will go lower, gold higher, and 
the rate of interest increased, and woe and lamentation will be 
heard throughout all trade and industrial centers. Merchants 
bankrupted, manufacturers despoiled of all profits, railroads in 
the hands of the receivers, and country banks in liquidation; 
and the money kings, usurers, and extortioners will be seen 
riding in their golden chariots, erer See whips over the 
heads of an outraged and indignant people. 

Let us be true to ourselves, stop our bickerings, and put 


on the whole armor for the great political battle. Let us mar- 
shal ourselves in one line, and steadfast, in defense of our 
liberties as freemen. Do our whole duty, be brave, be coura- 
geous, and leave the consequences to God. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PICKLER. To a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. To-morrow, I understand, the House com- 
mences consideration of the bill and amendments under the five- 
minute rule. I desire to inquire whether the debate will be had 
on the bill and amendments as a whole, or whether the amend- 
ments will be taken up for consideration separately? 

The SPEAKER. As a whole. When the gentleman gets 
the floor he can debate any amendment he desires. 

Mr. PICKLER. Or all. 

The SPEAKER. Or all. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. RICHARDSON] will perform the duties of the chair at the 
evening session. The House will now take a recess until 8 
o'clock, the evening session to be devoted to debate only on the 


uestion. 
Acao be, (at 5 o'clock and 28 minutes) the House was de- 
clared in recess. : í 


EVENING SESSION. 


ired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. u., re- 
CHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair as 


The recess havin 
sumed its session (Mr. 
Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it may be somewhat immod- 
est for me at this time to address the House, but the gravity 
and the importance of the measure introduced by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia is my apology. I am here to-day to 
take a humble ee in presenting and expressing the wishes of 
the people of the great empire State of the West. Illinois, with 
her vast icultural and commercial wealth, at the center of 
the Republic, surrounded by sray interest common to a free 
and enlightened ple, demands that her representatives may- 
be permitted to give their reasons for the strange unrest and de- 
moralization that now obtains in every branch of business. The 
Republican platform reads: 


The American people from tradition 
the Republican party demands 


and interest favor bime 


and 
the use of both 


tallism. 
old and silver as standard 


ternational agreement, or by such safe- 
insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
dollar at all times in the markets 
per currency shall be 
kept at ist upon this policy as 
especi for the protection of the famers and laboring classes, 
the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
currency. 


Mr. Speaker, does the man who claims to be for the pendin; 
bill—gold alone—stand by that platform? One gentleman sai 
to-day that his own convictions are his platform, and that he 
votes as he pleases; thut platforms do not bind him. 

A contrariety of reasons has been assigned by the gentlemen 
ou this floor for the unhappy condition of the country; but I 
have not heard any satisfactory explanation of how the purchase 
of 54,000,000 ounces of silver each year and issuing thereon fifty- 
four millions of silver certificates, and passing them out to the 
people to do business with, where they purchase just as much of 
the necessaries of life as gold, can bring on a panic. That is be- 
= my comprehension. How can this produce a panic? The 

ess money there is in the hands of the ple the greater the 
eory of some men in 


probability of a panic, seems to be the 
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this House. The Secretary of the Treasury sent a statement to 
this House to-day which I will read: 


In reply, I have the honor to state: 
July 14, 1800, from August 1, 1800, to August 16, Ned, Inclusive, was 101,821,000 
. was 5 
ee "ee highest paid was A 


Lusowo, 81.20, 
bag org the lowest price 50. 0. J 24, vi price, 80. 
d. Treasury notes to the 1 250.118.885 have been issued to 


econ! 
date, August 16, 18¥3, in payment of the silver bullion. and that amount is 
having been replaced by issues, with the 
in standard silver dollars 


deem! — Poia, — dress sed, 1808 S714 bein Teeantey datas He 
no ve 
— in silver dollars, the first redemption of notes in 
ver. 


Fourth. The number of standard silver dollars coined from bullion Ber. 


chased under the act of July 14, 1890, to August 16, 1898, has been 36,06; 

Fifth. The number of ounces of silver owned by the Government, purchased 
under the act of July 11, 1890, on August 16, 1 Was 133,161,375 fine ounces, 
costing 121,217,677. 

ery respectfully, 

Hon. CHARLES F, CRISP, 

Speaker, House of Representatives. 

It will be seen from this statement that more than $150,000,- 
000 has been placed in the handsof the le by this act known 
as the Sherman law. Had we established the principle three 
years ago that we are attempting now to enact on money 
question, there would be $150,000,000 less in the hands of the 

ople. 5 
8 said with considerable vehemence by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] that all panics come from the 
common people. That I believe to be true; that is, from the 
depositors. The oldest financiers of this country stand in amaze- 
ment when asked to define the cause of the present panic. No 
failures of crops; no wars or threatened difficuly in overtrading; 
no convulsions of nature or of men. -How did this panic come 
about? The philosopher and the sooothsayer have retired from 
the field. No gentleman speaking for the gold standard alone 
has been kind enough to tell us the real cause of this great 

nic. 

Perhe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] tells us the remedy 
is to destroy one-half the money of the pocain reduce the cir- 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


culating medium tothe gold standard alone. is is the panacea 
for all ills. It will bring oo and prosperity, and will 
gladden every home. There is not a member upon floor but 


who would be glad to see this enchanting picture. Does strong 
declamation unfold the mystery or enlighten the issue? Who 
has learned from the advocates of the gold standard the cause 
of this panic now in our country? Does any man of 3 
tion believe that the one-hundredth part of our present trouble 


has grown out of the Sherman law? We will agree, however, 
that the Sherman law is inconsistent with every principle of 
sound monetary business, and ought to be re , and must 
be rejected. 


The great cause of the present financial difficulties seems to be 
a perfect enigma, so far as the public mind is concerned. Al- 
most every individual and every member upon this floor has a 
different view of the case.. You have yours; I have mine. I 
hold that the laws of taxation which have been enacted during 
the last quarter of a century, discriminating the wealth- 
producers and in favor of those who have large holdings, and 
who now nave control of the wealth after it has been created, 
are the men who have brought about the present difficulty, and 
now hold the reins which are guiding the legislation here in 
favor of gold alone. 

More than $600,000,000 have passed from the producers of 
wealth into the hands of the protected few, under the tariff laws, 
annually, for the past twenty-five years. This wealth thus ob- 
tained has been loaned back to the people who are impoverished 
by these discriminating laws; and now if these men who hold 

is vast wealth can go into this legislativeassembly and secure 
the passage of a law that would demonetize silver and destroy 
its use as a commercial medium of exchange, they are thus en- 
abled to double their claims against their debtors, and in the 
end become the owners, as it were, of the entire wealth over 
which they hold these morgage 

Mr. Speaker, I was gra to-day to hear my colleague on 
the other side [Mr. CANNON of Illinois] declare in forcible terms 
that he is in favor of both gold and silver as the true standards 
of value, and that we should coin these metals as the money of 


Sj eta e. 

e are told by many of the ablest men upon this floor that 
this Government can not maintain a double standard or foster 
bimetallism unless England or Germany takes the initiative or 
some other of the foreign nations lead off: and when they have, 
we may follow. Such a confession of servility is, to my mind, 
inconsistent with the spirit, the enterprise, and the patriotism 
of the American people. 


The United States stands to-day substantially at the head of 
all nations; with her 65,000,000 of people, her vast arei of pro- 
ductive soil, her wide and deepforests, her inexhaustible mines, 
and her commercial relations with all the nations of the earth 
that we should now, to-day, admit our inability todo thatwhich 


isthe best for our people, unless we humbly go before some of 
the nationsof the Old Worid and ask them to do that which we 
might do for ourselves—I donotthink that the people will becon- 
tent with this idea, that we are not ablo to sustain ourselves asa 
Government, not only in our monetary affairs, but in all the 
commercial relations with the nations of earth. 

We have always been jealous of the patriotism and the sagac- 
ity, the foresight and the ability of our fathers, who molded and 
fashioned the institutions that have blessed this nation for more 
than a century. They in their wisdom laid as the foundation- 
stone of our financial 8 that gold and silver should be the 
money of the people. Under that system of bimetallism we have 
prospered and grown from the beginning of this Government to 
the present time, surviving all the vicissitudes and changes 
wrought by war and failure of crops and all the contingencies 
that could come upon a nation growing up successfully under a 
double standard. We feel to-day that we should not disregard 
and lay aside all these precedents; that we should take a new 
departure in the regulation of the finances of the country and 
destroy one-half the commercial medium of exchange 9 
monometallism, while every man must know that it is im ible 
to transact the business of the country upon that basis alone. 

There is not enough gold in the world for the people to suc- 
cessfully transact the business.of the world. There should al- 
ways be enough money in the country to transfer the products 
of industry from the producer to the consumer, within the 
coming and the going of the seasons, without stagnation or 
waste. It must be admitted that on account of the enormous in- 
crease of population and of business transacted throughout the 
world, that gold is wholly inadequate to serve the purposes of 
a commercial medium of exchange. 

Being the sole standard, and on account of its scarcity, its 
value is consequently appreciated, causing depreciation in the 
value of all articles and the impoverishing of a 02780 art of the 

eople, and silver is the only metal that can be called to its aid. 

here is but one way to give this metal a fixed value that will 
be recognized throughout the world, and that is for a govern- 
ment as strong and powerful as ours, represen large silver- 
producing interests, to coin all silver and gold t may be of- 
fered at the ratio of 16 to 1. I believe that to be the only rem- 
edy. Imay be at fault. 

There is claimed to be a knowledge on the part of some of the 
people, especially those le who have large accumulations of 
money to loan, thatsilver is being produced so rapidly and so fast 
that it should be discarded as a money metal. is an error. 
It is a very grave mistake for men to fall into innocently. Some 
of the best mining rts now state that the mines of this 
country are being rapidly worked out, and as every section of 
the country has been surveyed, there is very little probability 
of the quantity of silver being increased. The greater proba- 
bilities are that it will commence to decline, as to quantity, in 
a very short time. 

Should we take the production of gold and silver during the 
pas sixty or six hundred years, the relative prođuction has not 

en far from 13 to 1. Infact,if we are to be guided by the pro- 
ductions of the mines for the past eighty-eight years, it would 
be found to be wiser to decrease the ratio to 134 to 1. Here are 
the figures: The world has mined of gold 7,042 tons, and of silver 
95,550 tons in the past eighty-eight years, or just exactly 134 of 
silver to 1 of gold. 

All the figures that I shall present upon this question are from 
official reports of the Directors of the United States Mint or from 
Muthall’s Dictionary of Statistics. This authority, Il apprehend, 
will not be questioned. - 
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1, 191, 460, 365 


Germany does not report the silver separately, but is included in the total 
specie. It is calculated, however, that 25 per cent of the total is silver, and 
it is put down at that figure. 


Specie and bullion holdings of the United Statea Treasury. 


Silver. Total. 
3 8197, 669,428 | 8487, 503, 042 $685, 172, 470 
o 1, 563, 201 443, 891, 430 715, 454, 727 


Every reading man knows that a crisis has been forced in our 
financial matters; that the ratio between the metals has been 
disturbed. I claim that the whole cause of this difference in 
the parity of the two metals is the result of preconcerted legis- 
lation on the part of England and this country to force gold 
as the only standard, consequently reducing silver to a commod- 
ity and depriving it of its money quality. 

All persons who have carefully studied this question from a 
statistical standpoint know that between the years 1849 and 1861 
California alone produced more than six hundred millions in 

old, and the United States during the same twelve years pro- 
3 but $1,300,000 in silver. Gold was continually at a dis- 
count, as compared with silver, at this time, from 3 to 7 per 
cent. Many of the foremost financiers of the Old World, includ- 
ing the great French advocate, Chevalier, insisted upon demon- 
etizing gold and making silver the only standard. 

It is perfectly plain to me, and it seems it should be to the 
whole world, that it is not prejudice against silver which is 
making the present trouble. It is a desire upon the part of the 
money-changers of this country and of England to guard thein- 
terests of the money-loiers, so that as loaners they may have 
advantage over the borrowers. I am, so far as this question is 
concerned, as much in favor of gold and its fre> coinage as sil- 
ver, and that they should be coined upon a perfect equality. 1 
believe in an honest dollar, and I believe that we will be able to 
so legislate that our coin, both gold and silver, will be recog- 
nized as honest. 

I do not believe that the gold standard can or will be adopted 
by this Congress, as it is such a great removal from the lines of 
legislation that have come down to us from the fathers. But I 
shall hold that the good sense of the people will maintain the 
standard of 16 to 1. The Sherman law should be repealed, and 
bimetallism should take its place, in such form as will meet the 
demands of business and relievethe country. The Sherman law 
impoverishes the wealth-producers, and brings misery, degrada- 
tion, and shame to every home. More than sixty-five millions 
of dollars, of money metal annually produced by the people of 
the United States, will be as useless for p ses of money as 
clay in the pottery under a law of monometallism. 

I believe that the only method by which this panic can be 
checked and placed under control and confidence restored is to 
stand inflexibly by the law which existed prior to 1873. France 
fixed her strandard ratio between gold and silver more than 
seventy years ago at 154 to 1, and she has been able through all 

ics and convulsions of war and of nature and failures of crops 
of every kind to sustain both gold and silver standards, and to- 
day she is the most prosperous nation of all western Europe. 
The most independent nation financially of all the countries of 
earth to-day is ce. She has maintained an independent, un- 
yielding, bimetallic position without reference to what other 
nations may have thought or done. 

I believe that the United States should always be in readiness 
to join the other nations of the world for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the metals so that we would be enabled to have a uniform 
ratio with all the nations with whom we trade. The French 

ple in having a decided policy of their own, and a disposition 
E it without changing her coinage laws, and standing 
by them with a determination to maintain them, is worthy of 
our emulation. The discrimination by the laws of this country 
against silver as money has closed the silver mines and has 
wrought as much injury to the gold interests as to silver, and 
must very soon be felt in the production of gold, as we all know 
that 45 per cent of the gold produced in the United States is ex- 
tracted from the silver-mine ores, most gold being found in com- 


bination with silver, not separately, as wasoriginally the case in 
the placer mining of California. This is a anger which the 
gold advocates ought to consider with some care. 

The United States is substantially a bimetallic nation, and is 
made so by the laws of nature more than any other nation upon 
earth, and it is very short-sighted to be afraid of producing too 
much good money. It is a strange condition of affairs that a na- 
tion like ours should be averse to the use of silver metal when 
we are its greatest producers. If the citizens of this country 
will but take a comprehensive view of this matter and be true to 
their own interests in both precious metals we will remain what 
we are to-day, and by natural lawsare entitled to be, the wealth- 
iest nation on the face of the earth, and our safety lies only in 
the direction of an honest maintenance of both metals as mone; 
upon anequality. The credit of this Governmentis always A 
for any changes or differences in the production if the Goyern- 
ment will only take the position and maintain it firmly, as France 


has done. 

The pending bill asks us now to repudiate the traditions of 
the Democratic party from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time, to take a new departure, and undertake to 
establish a new principle upon which the medium of exchange 
should be made for our people. I hold that this should not 
done, There is no demand for such a step. We are treading 
upon dangerous ground. We are stepping upon the thin crust 
of a volcano, which is ready toengulf us at any moment. We can 
not be too careful and steady. To strike down one-half of the 
money metal of this country is to destroy one-half the property 
of the people and leave the creditor as the supreme ruler an 
governor over all the debtors. 

We should legislate so that no extreme calamity could come 
to either, and thus we should ledge the complete and eternal 
credit of this Government to the maintenance of both gold and 
silver upon the present basis and let the coinage be entirely free 
to both. We should, if we look to the highest interests of our 
country, maintain a bimetallic standard, have gold and silver 
standards, and separate and distinct gold and silver dollars, each 
forever exchangeable with the other, and both legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, in any and all amounts, 

The safest and most progressive nations to-day are the bime- 
tallic nations—no better proof of which need be given than to 
refer to the United States, France, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, 
Greece, Belgium, and Japan. Thesingle silver standard nations 
are at least as independent and self-sustaining in their relations 
to the balance of the world as the single gold standard nations, 
China, Mexico, Holland, Peru, Ecuador, India, Brazil, Central 
America, and others, with a silver standard. Germany, though 
acting at present under a gold standard alone, has a very large 
minority party earnestly in favor of returning to a bimetallic 
basis, and if the United States Government takes a firm position 
in the intended action, there is little doubt that Germany will soon 
follow our lead. I believe that there is but one course left for 
the aope of the United States, and that is to declare in favor of 
bimetallism, although other nations may not join usin the near 
future, or at any time. 

A significant fact, showing the enormous loss to this country 
from our foolish legislation demonetiz silver in 1873, and 
only partially reinstating it in 1878, and then insulting it again 
in 1890 with the Sherman law, the practical effect of which has 
simply been to keep it all the while the football for England, 
shows the dire results, which can not be misunderstood by the 
man who thinks. Letuscompare the price of wheat, cotton, and 
silver for twenty years, or since the demonetizing of silver, and 
leave each person to figure for himself the amountof loss to the 


United States. These prices show a steady decline for twenty 
years in the commodities mentioned: 
WHEAT. 
A Average 
Year. e Year. orion 
TCC 20. 89 
( - 80 
ATA BT RARA B E 60 
While again the same is shown in cotton as follows: 
COTTON. 
Average Average 
Year. ioe Year. —— 
1872 80.198 80. 095 
1878.. -111 -072 
1883.. -108 604 


1893. 


Then let us note that silver, degraded by law, has been the 
thermometer, and represents this enormous loss in the same 
ratio (bullion value): 


Honest money, sound money, is always as honest as the laws 


creating it. Dishonest legislation in 1873 and later laws make 
the dishonest dollar. 

Soundness of money is the basis of bimetallism. The purchase of metal 
is a question of trade, not of money. Government ought to let it alone se- 
vere! nee it og ht 1 Ne 5 — private business mone: Tne ee 

roposition with whic! paa arar racer trey, Sgr gins, at a rise in 
ee nine of money, in comparison, with the values of commodities pro- 
duced and traded in by the people, isa manifest evil. The evil is of such 
disastrous consequences that every nation should exert its power to pre- 
vent the continuons fall in the prices of articles of common production. 

By using the two precious metais which the world has habitually used 
for centuries a double safeguard is provided against progressive decline of 
prices, When one metal becomes scarce in a country the demand upon the 
other restores the equilibrium. Neither gold nor silver varies beyond the 
slight premium char, for exchange when there is free co The 
money supply is not limited to one metal, and the movements of either from 
one country to another excite no apprehension, since they foreshadow no 
abnormal scarcity. 

This truth will not be kept in sight if a struggle is made toretain the Sher- 
man act, which is not moo legislation at all. When theactis repealed, as 
it must be sooner or later, those who have tried to keep it in operation will 
be defeated and their cause with them. The Sherman act is only bu 
bullion on a gold basis. It isavicious violation of bimetallic principles, an 
a disregard of the Democratic theory of governmental powers. The evil 
consequences of its operation are an illustration of the correctness of bimet- 
allism, and the soundness of the Jeffersonian doctrine. 


Had the purchasing power of the silver dollar been maintained 
on a parity with the gold dollar, the difference in these stand- 
ards would not have reached the point it has. By our legisla- 
tion we have surrendered to England the control of the price of 
silver bullion. It seems to me that the time has fully come 
when our Government should look after its own interests, bused 
upon our own productions and ability to sustain ourselves as an 
independent Government and nation and give less attention to 
the threats and defiant actions of England and Germany. If our 
dollar is not satisfactory to Europe, the result will be less inter- 
course in business. We have repeatedly called upon the nations 
of e to join us in adjusting an international standard of 
money, but without decent recognition. 

Shall we stand here from year to year and do nothing to relieve 
our own people, unless some foreign nation takes the initiative? 
Such a confession of weakness and imbecility is un-American and 
undemocratic. This country would soon go into decay under 
such servile policy, although we have many English allies who 
call themselyes American, to advocate the British policy of the 
money-holders. What have we to fear if we but stand by the 
measures of value fixed by the Government which has blessed 
this nation with prosperity and property for more than a cen- 


tury. 
T submit the following table showing the distribution of gold 
and silver: 


All the other combined nations have but $900,000,000 of gold 
under their control. Now, observe the distribution of silver 
coin: 


And the balance of the world has the vast sum in silver of 
$2,350,000,000. 

it you will carefully study these figures you will readily dis- 
cover that the United States is in a position to sustain bimetal- 
lism, and thus have the good will and support of more than two- 
thirds of all the people of earth. I think we hold the key to the 
situation, and if we are but firm and true to the standards of 


both gold and silver, England and Germany will be forced to 
establish bimetallism or lose the trade of the silver countries. 


All the nations of the world that have any considerable trade are 
well supplied with silver, with the exceptions of England and 
Germany. Silver is almost the only money metal in use in China 
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and India. It may be said the same is true of Korea, Japan, 
Cochin China, and throughout the Orient. These countries after 
long centuries have reached a final conclusion in regard to the 
silver question, and our best financiers in this country and in 
omits Europe have no hops or anticipation of any change on 
their part. 

We should always remember that the money loaner, in this 
country and throughout the world, is found in all legislative 
bodies asking for laws that will make the world’s money dearer. 
It is to his interests to have such legislation, and who can blame 
the capitalist for his efforts in behalf of his own gain? Every 
country, too, is ted to look after its own best interests, 
and Į am proud to say that in this country, for more than one 
hundred years, the Democratic party has been recognized as the 
friend of the masses, and they have always kept their pledges 
to the people. 

England, powerless to sustain her own existence by hər own 
products, must needs live upon her interest and dividends from 
the world at large. She wants the world to pay her in the 
dearest money possible. She wants this country to adopt the 
dearest money, which would be worth to her hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Why should she not have her advocates upon this 
floor? No nation has ever been able to devise such far-reach 
schemes of plunder as she. A few years ago she demoneti 
her own silver, melted it into bullion, and put it upon the mar- 
ket. Germany, supposing that she, too, could make money for 
her own people by demonetizing her two hundred and fifty- 
seven millions of silver, placed it in the melting pot, reduced it 
to bullion, and threw it upon the market. In the fullness of 
time England brought her power to bear upon India; and with- 
out notice or consideration, stops the free coinage of silver there. 
So you see, step by step, this peculiar method of financiering, 
which might be denominated robbery, is consummated. 

We find, now and here, her agents advocating her cause and 
saying to us, in not the most polite language, Look at your 
fifty-cent dollar, a dishonest dollar; the unhappy condition of 
your country, falling prices, men out of work, mines closed, the 
fires of your furnaces drawn, and the stagnation of business gen- 
eral throughout the land;” and then, as a remedy, they propose, 
Let us establish a gold standard, and march side by side with 
England, and sustain the English policy of a gold standard.” 

I have no complaint to make against these insidious encroach- 
ments that are sought to be carried out by the capitalists of 
Europe as well as our own. It is to their interests to make all 
the money they can, and if we are so stupid and ignorant as to 

rmit them to prey upon our country and surrender our man- 

ood and independence to their domination and ited eee they 
are not to blame but we are and the people will hold us respon- 
sible, not them. 

The British ple have never wasted any love upon us since 
the days of the Revolution, and I presume they never will. How- 
ever, we are compelled from day to day to buy our bullion fixed 
by the market of London. I recognize the fact that it is to our 
interest to hold the most close and intimate commercial relations 
not only with England, but with all the nations of the earth. 
Yet I think this is the . of the century for the Ameri- 
can nation to assert its dignity and character financially. The 
English gold advocates in the United States beg fora gold stand- 
ard, because it is apparent to England that should we maintain 
or establish the free coinage of silver she would be compelled to 
trade with us upon a double standard, and that in the redemp- 
tion of more than one hundred and eighty millions of securities 
now held by her we would be enabled to pay them in the same 
money that we pay our own people. 

She bought most of her bonds at less than 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. She already received more than 100 cents on the dollar 
for all of them, and can geta premium to-day. Pass this bill re- 
pealing the Sherman law without a substitute for the free coin- 
age of silver and you enhance the price of those bonds more than 
$50,000,000. Should we establish bimetallism in this country 
and maintain it we would be enabled to redeem every outstand- 
ing security according to the contract, and be free from the an- 
noyance of the debt. 

t seems to me that itis time Congress took thought of our 
own people and our future, and let England look after her own ` 
business. The expression that we must adopt a gold standard 
because it is the recognized money of the civilized world, means 
simply that it is the money of England; and if she can, by adverse, 
unfair, and determined warfare, here and now destroy silver as 
money, she will have the financial world at her feet. It is 
equivalent to saying that France and the United States are not 
civilized because they insist upon coining. money in either metal 
upon a just ratio, and refuse to recognize gold only. 

England has, by all the power of legislation and trade, de- 
stroyed as far as she can the money value of silver, and now we 
must surrender our dollar, or fight her for their joint use. The 
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cheap silver dollar is simply like cheap wheat when the bears 
have broken the market, and nothing else. We have the ability 
to force both England and Germany to 
if we will adopt a liberal and reasonable ratio. 
should adhere to the old standard of 16 tol, as it would take mil- 
lions to make the change. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to this new departure in finance 
which we are invited to pursue by the friends of the gold single 
standard, I know full well that there is not a sufficient amount 
of gold in the world to supply the countries now demanding a 

standard. I would be pleased to know from whence all this 
gold is to come? If equalized among the nations of the world. 
after the gold standard shall haye been adopted, this country 
would have to surrender more than one-half of its money. But 
our friends of the gold standard are quick to respond, that we 
could issue bonds and buy foe to maintain our currency and 
thus supply the 2 t would not all other nations issue 
bonds and enter the market to do the same thing? In that case 
could we hope to secure all the gold that we must necessarily 
have without pa: a higher price than any other nation? So 
the necessity of having a sufficient amount of gold in each coun- 
try makes it a mere article of merchandise to be shifted from 
one country to another as a mere commodity, in order to haye a 
old basis. 
s This new doctrine of a single gold standard, if carried out, 
will bring into full play among gold countries Zimri Dwiggins's 
plan of financiering. es tha past four months we have besn 
riencing something of that system of finance. 
ustria is now issuing bonds; in the market buying gold in 
order to establish a gold basis for her Government. As soon as 
she secures seven hundred millions of geld then she can declare 
she has established a gold basis. Then the Empire of Russia 
concludes that.she must have a basis, and she commences 
iss bonds to purchase a sufficient amount of gold for her pur- 
poses, but finds that the only gold in the country has been pur- 
chased by Austria. Austria, unwilling to sell her gold without 
a profit, demands eight hundred millions for it, sells it, and itis 
carried over to the vaults of the Czar. Then Russia announces 
to the world that she has established a gold standard. 

And England, too, concludes that she must establish a gold 
standard, and commences looking around for gold. She finds 
that Russia has the only gold to be had, and she issues bonds in 
order to purchase it for her country. Finding that Russia will 
not iik we without a profit, 8 is eompelled to pay 
nine h millions for the necessary gold for her 1 
Then England becomes a single gold standard nation. Sho 
we pass this bill, then we, too, must have gold. How shall we 
obtain it? Wearecompelled to borrow, to issue our bonds, bear- 
ing interest in gold. Then we will be upon a gold basis, but we 
have had to pay England $1,000,000,000. for 87 600 of gold. 
Franco discovers. that she is surrounded by countries that are 
gold alone and wheresilver is of no value incommercial exchange, 
and she must have gold. France issues bonds to the amount of 
$100,000,000, comes to this country, buys our gold, and then 
France is upon & gold basis. 

So this new Dwigging system of establishing a gold basis 
may be extended to all the nations of earth. Can it be said that 
Austria, Russia, England, and the United States are upon a gold 
basis under such a system? They are, according to the modern 
— of banking and the advocates of the gold standard, 

upon this question. Thisinternational contest. for gold, 
in order that all countries may attempt to establish a gold stand- 
ard, will in time bring about a disturbance in the intercourse 
and business relations that no good citizen wishes tosee. The 
coined gold and silver—mined and minted throughout the world 
for circulation—controls all prices and values. 

It is no concealed fact that unfriendly legislation against the 
free coinage of silver has reduced every bushel of -wheat, oats, 
corn, and barley, every ton of hay, every pound of beef and pork, 
and the price of labor more than 30 per cent throughout the 
country. It has increased the value of every bond, mortgage, 
note, and every dollar in money, and it has added 30 per cent to 
all national, State, county, and municipal indebtedness; and this 
burden is also laid upon private debts. It has also stopped the 
mines and forced labor to stand idle at the threshold of the 
shop and the mins while in need of bread. It has thrown outof 
employment. 2,500,000 laborers, inflicting a direet loss to the 
wage-earners in this country of $1,500,000,000 yearly. 

Our best financiers.estimate the amount that we pay annually 
as interest to our foreign ereditors at the enormous sum of $240,- 
000, 000. This money must and does come from the wealth pro- 
ducers alone. This vast sum has to be raised by those who sus- 
tain thirty per cent loss on their products, under a gold standard, 
e reduction in the amount of interest that has to 


Suppose, by way of illustration, that a man buys ten horses at 


$109 apiece and gives his note to-day for $1,000, payable in ninety 
days. Those horses were valued, upon a gold sal PRTA 
equality as money, at $100 apiece. is bill becomes a law, strik- 
ing down silver, which is one-half the measure of value. Then, 
I ask, how much are thosa horzes worth in the market? They 
would be worth only one-half what they wera before, $50 each 
or $500. Does this bill liquidate one-half the face of the note? 
No. It still leaves the note $1,000. So see the debtor is com- 
pelled to. surrender and lose one-half the value of his property, 
not only his horses, but other pieces of property he may own, and 
labor as well, while the creditor sustains no loss. 

Then this whole question may be summed up in a single stite- 
ment, that the creditor class, which is less than one million peo- 
ple, shall have 50 per cent advantige in all money transactions 
over the debtor class of sixty-four million people. Or that they 
shall have the power under the present scheme of legislation to 
reduce the money of the 75 from 824 per capita to $12 per 
capita without reducing ebts one cent. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever we are told that silver must be demon- 
etized to prevent the depreciation of the poor man’s money we 
must be on guard against such men, and not allow the trick of 
1873 to be repeated. Who gets the money? Surely not the 
poorman. This pathetie and heartrending solicitude of the 
millionaire is the old story of the wolf and the lamb. If we 
adopt the substitute for this bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] establishing free coinage the down- 


ward tendency of values will stop. 
law which existed prior to the de- 


Give us back the coina 
monetizing actof 1873. 98 per eent of the people of the United 
States will approve the act and en‘oy its benefits. The farmer, 
the laboring man, the mechanic, all the wealth-producers of this 
nation, will call every man upon this floor who stands 
by the money of the people. Let us have such an enactment as 
will be fair to all parties, including the Government and the 
producers of bullion. I hope no man, nor any class of men, wants 
this Congress to legislate in his or their special interests. If 
we intend to be fair, let us take the experience and the prece- 
dentsof the past. Take the Constitution, that blessed torch which 
has given light and encouragement upon this question for more 
than a century, and follow its plain teachings of equity and 
ice. 

And to all those who would strike down the plain require- 
ments of the Constitution, and iy oe under foot the platform 
of the party for the sake of gold, Í ask them to pause and let 
us take eounsel from the experience and knowledge of some of 
the best writers upon political economy. Ricardo, one af the 
mosteminent of this class, says that— 


Commodities would rise and falt in price in proportion to the increase or 
fact incontrovertible that such 


upon po economy are 
agreed. The value of money doss not wh depend upon the absolute 
quantity, but upon the quantity relative to the payments it is to accom- 
lish. And the same effect follow either of two cases, from 
the uses of money one-tenth or diminishing its quantity one-tenth, for 


in either case its value would increase one- 


The world’s greatest astronomer, Copernicus, in one of hispo- 
litical works, dedicated to the King of Poland, used these words: 
Numberless as are the evils 


John Stuart Mill, in his treatise? upon money, says: 

‘Phat an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them. is the most elementary proposition in the theory of curreney, 
and without it we should have no key to any other, 

Again he says: 

Ef the whole money in cireulation were doubled. would double. If 
it wasonly an increase of one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth. The 
very same effect would be A dag: on prices if we suppose the goods (the 
use for money) diminished instead of the money increased. and the contrary 

the goods are increased or money ished. Sothat the value ot 
money. all other Sine 8 ane saap; ta inversely aa cory quantity, 
5 y lowering its value, and every diminution raising 
in ratio exactly in an equivalent. i sin) 


Senator Sherman, in his letter to Mr. Groesbeck, of Cincin- 
nati, of July 15, 1878,in the concluding portion of his letter says: 
Du the monetary conference in Paris, when the silver in our country 
was excluded from circulation by being undervalued, I was strongly in favor 


of the single value of gold, and wrote a letter, which you will in the 
apoio ef that conference, stating my views. Att time the wisest 


occurred. uncertanty ot the relation between the two metals ts one of 
the chief mts. in- favor of the monomotallic system, but other 
ments effects upon industry by dro one of 
Precious me m. the standard of value outweigh in my all 


tro 
retical objections to the btmetallie system. 


Not only Senator SHERMAN, but every member of the com- 
mission, entertained the same views, and regarded the demone- 


tization of silver as the cause of depression. 


1893. 
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as not favor- 
ovember, 1892: 


Baron Ro who is ondoa by our 


thschild, 
able to silver in any way, used this language 
Tana apn TOA TOn IRA A silver in the world is estimated 


millions, if this conference were to breakup with- 

out arriving at any definite result, there would be adepreciation in the value 

of that commodity which would be fearful to — — and out of which 
a monetary would ensue, the far-spreading effect of which it would be 

impossible to foretell 


I am pleased to quote from ex-Senator Ingalls’s speech, deliv- 
ered —.— — ago in the United States Senate upon this ques- 
tion. He said: 


Tke assertion of Senator SHERMAN that the * 7 — gold standard was an 
3 so singularly incorrect that it seems almost like a premed- 

itated to the fatalerror of 1878. Nodoubttheremust be a money 
have a standard valueregulated by law. This unitshould 

be established in the ous metal which is least subject to fiuctuation, 
which is most abun t, and has the widest uses. That metal is silver. 
tallic I believe silver to be immeasura- 


more steady, its cost more 1 
No gurke 


of danger; and whenever it is most noe its aware disappears. 
At the slightest alarm it begins to look forarefuge. It flies from the nation 
at war to the nation at peace. War makes it a fugii No people in a great 
emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It is the most — and 
treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty that it does not break. It has 
no friends whom it does not sooner ox later 

navies are not . by 22 In omy ed 


ars and claims the fruits of victory. 
ith the gold of 8 and London did not work us greater injury than the 


usual, when danger ud been et e and the victory 
to the front and asserts the sup 

But silver is the money of ep peo: note It — wages and retail. 
Its tendency is trade d and dissemination. „1 ters into the minute 
F ea Sa It pene- 
trates tho remotest channels of an its abundance, 3 ae 


ence of an inferior currency, it During ai 
the first summions for its pate oan 
Arkansas, I was s 
imeluding Mexican and pillar d. å 
coined half a century ey SEOs 

Seeking an explanation, I was told b; 
drawal and retirement of the fractional paper curren 


American halves and quarters 


the merchants that upon the with- 
these old coins im- 


mediately appeared in sufficient quantities to supply needs of rt 
clusively show: that when silver vanished at i py ey a 
tender paper pe: FTF ase 


returned to d a when its I have no doubt 


was required. 
that the two hundred and fifty of silver would be thus — lart en 
sorbed among the people of the United States, 5 vast. pe 
sta ble accumulation, which would be an enduring of Browperity, Les rity, dez 
Jable than any other currency to the mutations and vi 

cial panics and disasters. 


Repeal the purchasi clause of the Sherman law, without 
@ proper substitute prov for the coinage and use of silver 
in its place as money, and what will be the condition of the 
country? Fifty-four millions of dollars will be taken out of cir- 
culation stayed ear. Thecoinage and use of silver as money will 
cease. of the basis of ourcirculation will be stricken 
down. Shylock will emerge from his hiding place and demand 
that bonds be issued by the Government to buy gold to sustain our 
credit. Interest will advance. The debtor and laboring classes 
will be completely under the control of the money power. Mines 
will be closed. Labor will be Payee pen plea One-half of 
the business of the people will be paralyzed. 

Oapital and labor standing face to face as enemies; the farmer 
without bope, and the laboring man in distress. 1 which 
has been the handmaid and the servant of the toilin 2 for 
centuries, is stricken downas money at the command of cupidity 
and avarice. The Congress of the United States has been the 
arena where the venal and vicious have always come to secure by 
law advantages and control over the wealth produced by the la- 
boring people. These men expect to make money through the 
tricks of legislation, and not by honest toil. 

I think the good sense of this Congress stands ready to defeat 
all such schemes. I confess my inability to understand this rev- 
olutionary departure on the money question. We are told by 
the monometallists with all the grace of fairness that all the 
want is to stop the purchase of silver, the issue of silver certi 
cates; stop the coinage of silver as money, make gold the only 
standard. Then they are in favor of bimetallism. This is a 
paradox I can not erstand. 

We now have a panic upon us that these men all predicted, 
and it has been the result of the laws destroying one-half the 


money metal of the country. Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, said, when discussing this sime question in 1878: 


Iknow that the worl1's stock of the precious metals Is none too large, and 

I see no reason to ao it ever become so. Mankind will be 

8 indeed, if the annual A PESARA e of gold aud silver coin shallkesp 
— increase of 


8 of this or any other age. 
he consummation of such PAGANAN ultimately entail more misery 

than all the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever oc- 
The ä destruc- 


n commerce, while 


produce anyt 
zation of papaia ern argent eon 
tably result from the permanent aunin on of one-half the metallic 


of the world. 
Mr. Jefferson, who is recognized as the leading character at 
the head of the Democratic party, said more than a century ago: 


Let us found a ernment where there shall be no extremely rich men and 
no abjectly r ones. —— us found a — + ag the intelligence 
of the and the equable distribution o: rain with us make laws 
where there shall bo no no govor 3 3 aa tavored ¢ classes, Let 


us protect all in life. ain a very Ameri- 
can citizen, with the force G0 ta has given Seep imza 8 . and 
under a just go and equal 


socom; workout your own fortunes 

laws. 

Mr. Cleveland said, in reply to the notice of his nomination: 
time to supply the tosound and honest 


should eae regulated and Ped mA y governmental 1 or 
RDR and Nanni of 
reper value. he — put into the — — t tho people sh should be of the 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power. condition absolutely 
mteed, both gold and silver can — — upon equal terms in 
adjustment of our currency. 
[By cable to the Herald. ] 


LONDON, August 8, 1893. 
The Post, can not wel on President Cleveland's message, says. 

“America not well stop at the mere Tepesi of she Hherman ack, The 
President throws out n butsome action is reagan A necessary. 
Itis probable thatthe Saitis, L ngis VFC 
not to bime: but to more mature and ideration 


demonetized with safety, 
— 7 extended employment were devised the benefits to the world would be 


or ann 9 from Bombay. Calcutta, and other Indian 
stating tha rt trade there has almost ceased. Eve 3. — indus 
trial — Posi as had commercial relations with 


unfavorable effects of the general suspension of orders. 


that in time trade will be adapted to the new anr r bn 5 red 
e — and traders most concerned view fearfully the 


FRAUGHT WITH UNFORESEEN PERILS. 
The most ardent advocates of monometallism and currency reform in India 


peated in plac 
eighth of ger 


sum was 
ow the minimum of 1 


ANOTHER UNWELCOME RESULT. 


The fall in the price of 5 . has been another unwelcome and un 
result of India’s action. commit 


moreover, at 15jd, or one 


dict any con bie diminution of the rupes value of opium exports, yet 

this week's opium sales in Calcutta showed not only an — 8 of 

= asa — ught, but mg a reduction of 17 per cent in price. If the loss 
s opium revenue become permanent the budget 


vill be 8 disturbed. 


[By cable to the Herald] 


‘The developments in the silver market d the last week have intensi- 
fied the pce caused 7 the action of the government. The com- 
— —— 1 8 have — a manifesto, 1 by Sir 

uam Houldsworth an ol rere Pees man to protest against the closing 
of India's mints to the free coinage of silve 
id and 


In view of the co: tive kopi in the value of 

silver growing out o its discovery, and the fluctuations that have 
occurred since their use has gen recognized as money, tg 
seems to me that we should be exceedingly conservative in 

ing any changes at this time. There not being time to call the 
attention of the House to some of the 5 acts of the princi- 
pal governments of the Old World, I shall content myself by 
restating the fact that England and India to-day are not satisfied 
and content with the effect that the demonetization of silver in 
India has had on the business interests of those countries. I 
will have the Clerk read an extract from“ Empire of Finance 
and Trade,” a document published in New York. 

Precisely the same contest upon the subject of remonetizing silver is to 
take place in England that is now taking place or will hereafter be carried 
on in this country. The thing which produced a change of opinion and dis- 

ton to o opm the question in that country was the act of the Indian 
refusing free coinage in India. Thedisastrous consequences 
of the act Fass eee en the minds of E financiers, and brought the 
Government to a full consideration of the subject again, and before the 
banking population ted it several very competent members of Parlia- 
—. . — to debate upon the subject, and some of them have found faith 

in the worship.of silver as well as gold. 

Mr. Balfour has actually N that the world can not get al in 
ite business without silver rig andsome other worthy minds are 
to him in this small what will be the fearful destruction 9 


LONDON, July 8, 1898. 


gold supremacy and the Bank of A England in the money affairs of the world 
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within the present period. Let us 
friends of gold in this 


of discussion of this subject in England is the certain 

assurance that the agitation of the question pass over all such parts of 

the world, and bring all nations to their senses upon the subject of metallic 

money. Those of our friends who are pleased with what they sup) isa 

of the further demonetization of silver have only to look 

spoken by English officials at the present time to find another great 

nation becoming wholly enwra) by the discussion of such pag ie and 

in a way to presage a whirlwind of change inthe money and present op: n 
of the financiers of that country. 

All the pleasure arising from the e. etation that our Government will 
put a stop to further discussion of such question, and settle the fate of sil- 
ver for the world, is to be put to flight by a few more utterances by British 
officials in Parliament and elsewhere, Thejubilant feeling of gold worship- 
ers of the present moment will be of so short a period, it will be little better 
than a dream of the sleep. 

You may look for your hopes to be blasted, and also forthe whole world's 
discussion of the silver problem, before Congress has been in session a month, 
and eventually you se 1 look for a complete restoration of silver to money 
in all of the worl 

The following recent utterances from England are both relevant and inter- 


The January number of the Forum contains a very able article, entitled 
“The Crisis in Silver,“ from the eminent financier, the Hon. H Hucks 
Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of Engiand. He speaks strongly in favor of 
bimetallism, deprecating the attitude of the English Government in defense 
of her old single standard, which he considers now inadequate for her lar, 
wants, industrial as well as commercia!, which have been suffering greatly 
for years, owing to a great extent to this short-sighted policy, and urges the 
Government most earnestly to take an activeinterest in favor of the general 
use of silver at the coming international silver conference. 

Lately another distinguished statistician, the Hon. William Lidderdale, 
also an ex-governor of the Bank of England, was interviewed by the London 
correspondent of the New York World, and the correspondent cables thus: 

His views are encour: to us. but he nevertheless thinks that America 
has to face a very, very serious financial problem.“ He does not believe 
that the repeal of the Sherman silver law is all we need. Mr. Lidderdale's 
opinion is that in view of our rapid increase in commerce and population the 
pag of properly 8 legal tenders has not been sufficient to keep pace 
with thedemands of the country. He does not feel so enco however, 
about his own country so far as relates to the near future. 

Asan evidence of the gro popularity of bimetallism in England, it 
may be said that after this article was written a motion was made in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Henry Thompson in the interest of bimetallism. Although this 
Was strongly opposed by Mr. Gladstone personally in a long speech, 145 votes 
out of 377 were cast in its favor, many of them from Mr. Gladstone’s own 
. Achangeof 41 votes would have resulted in a victory for bimetallism. 

Salisbury, Hon. A. I. Balfour, and many other distinguished states- 
men favorit. England has been working under the single gold standard for 
over seventy years, but is now finding it oppressive. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been but few periods in the history of 
our country when more care, consideration, and patriotism was 
enjoined upon the people’s representatives. Toradically change 
and disrupt our whole monetary system, that more than three 

merations of our people have been taught to revere and defend, 

a momentous question and worthy of the highest consideration. 
No section, no man, no class, or business should be taken as the 
basis of our action, but the whole country, embracing every in- 
terest and every business of our people. Any act short of this 
is inconsistent with the broad principlesupon which our fathers 
founded our institutions. 

Had the candidates of the Democratic party gone before the 
people in the last campaign and told them that the platform 
adopted by the national Democratic convention at Chicago 
meant that silver was to be stricken down as money and the 
standard of gold alone was to be enacted, how many electoral 
votes would we have polled? How many States would we have 
carried? And how many Democratic members would there be 
on this floor? Mr. Harrison would have had a much larger 
electoral vote than Mr. Cleveland. Ten States that we carried 
would have been lost, and the Republican majority upon this 
floor would be greater than we have to-day. I feel assured in 
saying that, instead of carrying the great State of Illinois by 
25,000 majority, we would have been beaten by more than 50,000. 
I have great doubts if the State of Texas could have been car- 
ried for Mr. Cleveland upon such a construction of the Chicago 
platform. 

Mr. Speaker, had this docrine of the gold standard alone been 
made the issue in the West and South upon the lines sought to 
be carried out by the bill now before this House, the Democratic 

ty could not even have been organized, or have made a fight. 
do not believe there is a district in the great State of Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, which could have been carried upon that 
issue by the Democratic party. 
CONCLUSION. 

Every member of the Democratic party who is true to princi- 

le should carry out the platform upon which he was elected. 
e question is: Shall we redeem the pledges that we made to 
the people, or shall we stultify ourselyes? Shall we follow the 


traditions of the fathers, or shall we launch out into unknown 
political seas, which have always stranded the men who betrayed 
the people? [for one shall never do so. I know no creed but 
the platform of my party. I know no leadership but Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 


Weare here to-day in full possession of every branch of the 
Government. We are here by the virtue of the doctrines that 
were advocated by us and their ratification by the people. This 
is no accident. e people will always sustain true mocracy 
when they are fully advised. The Democratic party, under the 
leadership of Thomas Jefferson, imbedded in the Constitution 
the principle that gold and silyer should be the only real meas- 
ures of ue, and the ages fully attest this conclusion. The 
Democratic pare took its stand upon gold and silver at the in- 
ception of the Government, and it has marched through the 
century as its only defender. And it stands here to-day, as 
Andrew Jackson stood more than fifty years ago, as the defender 
of the people against the money power. 

We are here to-day to do battle for the money of our fathers, 
not us partisans, but as patriots. From the camp fires of the 
Revolution come the 8 for which we struggle. In this 
day and hour let us heroes. Let us vote from influence of 
reason and right, and not from brutal instincts of prejudice, 
With our eyes upon the Constitution and with our hearts reach- 
ing out to every home that is suffering under the black cloud of 
monometallism, let us have the courage of honesty and vote for 
the best interests of all the people. I hold that every vote upon 
this floor should be the incarnation of correct principles, that it 
should be the outline of a blessed hope, and that it should bear 
to struggling humanity the consummation of our promises. 
[Loud a 757580 

Mr. NN. Mr. Speaker, after listening to the various 
speeches on the subject and the arguments advanced on both 
sides of the measure before the House, and being somewhat green 
in legislative matters of this kind at this time, I may subject my- 
self to severe criticism when I say I do not think that any mem- 
ber who has yet spoken has taken the same views that I do, at 
least upon one point, which is, in my judgment, a vital one. Our 
form of government is the result of the wisdom of all the ages 
of the past analyzed by the founders of our Constitution, and the 
best effects derived from the experience of all former govern- 
ments has been molded into that which we now live under. 

There are two pores upon which the whole structure is 
built. The first is that all men are born free and equal, entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness; and the second, pro- 
tective of the first, is that all just powers of government must 
be derived from the consent of the governed. The last proposi- 
tion being true, I put it that if this question of the repeal of the 
Sherman act were to-day submitted to the people of this country 
there can be no question in the mind of any intelligent person at 
all conversant with the situation but that the purchasing clause 
would be at once repealed, by such a sweeping majority (and in 
this country majorities rule) as would astonish the defenders of 
private interests on the floor of the House, and satisfy them, be- 

ond doubt, that the act has not the consent of the people. But 
egal consent is engrafted and embodied in the Constitution of 
our country. 

Now, I will make this proposition to the defenders of the 
silver interests on the floor of this House: that is, to vote against 
the repeal of the Sherman act, provided they willfurnish me a 
brief before the vote is taken, that would satisfy even a third- 
rate justice of the peace, that the Constitution of our country has 
in a single sentence, line, or word given the power to the Con- 
ce of 1890, or to any other Congress, to enact a law such as the 

herman purchasing clause; a law that compels the Secretar: 

of our Treasury to furnish a market for an already deba 
product, to compel him to coin it into money at arate from 35 to 
40 per cent above its commercial value in the markets of the 
world, and toforce upon the many for the benefit of the few, the 
mine-owners, that debased coin whereby a robbery, under the 
pretense of law, is committed upon the people to the extent of 
the difference between the commercial and the coin value fixed 
upon the silver by the fiatof the Government. I find no portion 
of the Constitution that can be inany way construed to give that 
fearful and dangerous power, though there are some who claim 
that under the first clause of the eighth section of the Constitu- 
tion the words“ provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States“ justifies the act. 

It is well, however, to remember that this power, by construc- 
tion only, was used in such a manner, soon after the adoption of 
the Constitution, that the implication of power led to many diffi- 
culties and to much distrust. The result was that a limitation 
clause was afterwards adopted in the ninth amendment, which 
says that ‘‘the enumeration of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or to disparage others retained by the people,” 
and in Article X of amendments the powers of the Constitution 
before adopted were limited and defined as follows: 


The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibi > by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. 


So clear is it fixed in my mind that the purchasing clause of 
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the Sherman act is unconstitutional, that I do not believe there 
is a lawyer in this country to-day of 8 ability who will 
not agree with me when I say that if bill was submitted in 
proper form to the Supreme Court of the United States it would 
end the debate on the subject in this House at once. That body 
would declare it utterly unconstitutional, and say that the act 
did not come properly within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. First, because there is no grant of power in the Consti- 
tution to warrant the e of such an act; second, because it 
is agams the genius and intent of our Constitution, which is 
rigidly against the grant of special privileges or special immuni- 
ties to individuals or corporations. 

In its inception it was clearly’enacted, and meant to be in the 
interest of a single product, that is, the product of silver, to 
which it granted special privileges, under the plea of its be- 
ing necessary to stamp it into coin, when in fact it was utterly 
unnecessary, and has proved to be dangerous and against the pub- 
lic welfare, as is now shown by the ry, desolation, and want 
that this unfortunate, unjust, and unholy measure has brought 
upon our country. 

I need go no further for arguments to satisfy my mind that my 
duty, under my oath, can have but one direction, and that is im- 
mediate, unconditional repeal of the act, as that seems now to 
be a quicker method of ing of it than by taking it before 
the Supreme Court in regular form and having it declared null 
and void. I am at a loss, however, in view of these facts, to sse 
how so many men can entertain the views they appear to hold 
with reference to the repeal of this law. 

Ican not for my life see what reason they can give to their own 
consciences, in view of their sacred obligations when they called 
God to witness that they would maintain the Constitution; and 

et, with this bill clearly unconstitutional, condemned by all, ac- 
owledged to be an excrescence, denounced and denied by its 
fathers, they refuse upon one pretext or another, private or pub- 
lic, to vote for the repeal of this bill forthwith unless they can 
force a bargain in favor of a private interest as a condition of 
their performance of their public duty. 

The real and proper object of a Government such as ours is 
to maintain the peace and to execute justice between its citizens, 
leaving to each a choice of occupation without favoring one at 
the expense of another; and what is true of the individual is true 
of every interest, whether individual or corporate, and wherever 
the Government obtrudes itself into private enterprise as it has 
done in furnishing a market for the silver industry, it makes not 
only a constitutional usurpation, but a fateful mistake, because 
as in this case it has cramped and dwarfed every other industry 
in the land to benefit this one. 

The province of government is to secure the liberty, the prop- 
erties, and the ions of its citizens by wise and wholesome 
laws, and there can be no civilization where there is not security 
for life and property; and any law which makes property less se- 
cure, unsettles and throws down established values as the Sher- 
man act has done, is not only unconstitutional per seand against 
the spiritof our Government, but is a menace to civilization and 
an injury to mankind. 

The poorest judgment at all familiar with political economy 
must be satisfied that it is impossible for any Government to 
maintain and circulate in the same business community two dol- 
lars, one worth 100 cents anywhere in the world, and the other 
worth but 57 cents, yet each purporting to be value for the same 
amount of product. The proposition is so absurd that I am aston- 
ished that any man orsetof men with good sense can fora moment 
entertain it. The most valuable coin will at once disappear from 
the channels of trade and the baser be circulated, and then only at 
its real or bullion value, as prices will vary to meet the debase- 
ment of the coin; for no man will part with a dollar’s worth of his 
product for a 57-cent coin, although the Government fiat had 
stamped it as worth a dollar, unless the Government says that it 
will redeem it with $1 of standard gold on presentation for re- 
demption at the Treasury of the United States. The conclusion 
arrived at by the best business minds of the country, is that the 
unlimited flood of cheap and debased coin which free 8 85 
of silver would im upon the country would prevent the 
Government from redeeming in gold. 

Now, why should we keep this law upon our statute books? Ido 
not believe that there is a silver man in this House who does not 
feel it to be his duty to repeal it at once, but they argue against 
repeal while admitting it to be an evil. Why? Simply because 
they want to force an unholy bargain with those who favor re- 
peal—a bargain that their special interest, silver, and not the 
public good, may be conserved. What would you think of a bur- 
par who, when caught stealing your silverware, admitted thit 

e was wrong, but, under the threat of a pistol, wanted to make a 
bargain for his esc pe from the punishment he deserved by re- 
storing only a part of his plunder. 

It seems to me that the silver kings having already plundered 


the people, having been caught in the act, the power about to 
be denied to them to 8 any longer, they are bargaining, as 


it were, through their mistaken friends, to retain a part of the 
power which they have so long unjustly held, to keep a portion 
of their plunder before they will permit justice and right to 
prevail. This is strong language, and I am sorry that I am 
obliged, in accordance with my views of duty, to give it utterance, 

Now, what is the excuse offered for the conditional retention of 
this measure? I have admired the speech of my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. There is no doubt that it is molded in a 
cast of eloquence that is rare indeed; but when it comes to argu- 
ment, and he attempts to make a bargain in favor of bimetallism 
as a first condition under the plea that there is not ld 
enough in the world, etc., he lays down a platform hich ta a 
mistake of fact. He says that if bimetallism is not adopted we 
will go to ruin, and that there is not gold enough with which 
to transact the business of the world. 

Let us see whether that is true or not. He forgets that the 
world has progressed, that bimetallism is not only unsafe but 
unnecessary under present conditions. Let me put this proposi- 
tion beforeyou. Ifsilver was a product of Nova Scotia, in which 
this country and no man on this floor had an interest, I ask him 
would he still retain the same views that he now holds? I can 
not believe it. 

In the matter of the insufficiency of gold coin with which to 
transact the business of the world,” the one potential argument 
setup by the advocates of bimetallism, I now quote from the work 
of Hon. J. H. WALKER, in his address before the World's Con- 

ss Auxiliary at the Columbian Exposition. His facts and his 

gures taken together with what Í have gleaned from other 

sources are tomy mind conclusive as against this theory of insuffi- 
cient gold with which to transact business. 

According to his statement the average daily transactions of 
banks are about ‘'$400,000,000.” 

I believe that to be a correct statement; we have had sufficient 
money right along to meet the business demand and we have 
now. We do not propose in the. repeal of this bill to have any 
less, as we stand by the redemption of the silver already coined 
and also the bullion in the Treasury, and I for one flatly and 
absolutely refuse to be a party to increasing that amount at the 
risk of our Government's ability to redeem it with the standard 
coin of the world. The loanable fund held by the national 
banks in this country is shown by the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency to be in round numbers $2,800,000,000. Of this 
sum $1,800,000,000 are deposits of customers and the balance be- 
longs exclusively to the banks. The loans and discounts are 

2,200,000,000, and the other $600,000,000 are held as a reserve.” 

This means that the banks hold titles, mainly in the notes of 
their customers, to $2,200,000,000 of the consumable wealth of the 
country; that there is now in the hands of the farmers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers title to $1,800,000,000 of the funds now 
in banks by way of deposits. As the deposits are $1,800,000,000, 
and the daily transactions are 8400, 000, 000, it is evident that the 
average time each deposit remains in bank is four and one-half 
days. This $1,800,000,000 of deposit capital in the banks can only 
be made available to the community for use in our daily needs by 
a proper system of banking; and here let me say, that I have no 
sympathy—I have nothing but condemnation—for those uncalled- 
for and unintelligent assaults upon the banks of our country at 
this unfortunate period. 

I do not believe in those gold-bug cries or those assaults on the 
banks. They are simply the stock catchwords of demagogues 
who appeal and pander to the ignorance, the passions, or the 
. 80 likely to be awakened in the hour of distress, to 

ivert the mindso! the suffering artisans and laborers of our coun- 
try from the silver blight, the true chuse of our misfortune, to 
the goblin held up by the silver interest and shaken in their faces 
by the wild, unre isoning spirit of self-interest and demagoguery. 

If we had to-day a sound currency, good money, absolutely re- 
deemable in coin of a standard value all over the world, the dis- 
tress that surrounds us would disappear like the mists of the 
morning before the noonday sun, all this sophistry uttered upon 
this floor to the contrary notwithstanding. Letit be known to 
the world that we have a sufficient amount of the best reserve 
coin in the world ready at all times for redemption purposes, 
and the demand would be only sufficient to meet the daily wants 
of exchange. 

The people would not rush for gold, as they do not want it in 
the daily business of life. This demand may be made and an- 
swered ten or a thousand times in a day, as the case may be, dur- 
ing a given time, in every instance almost immediately to be re- 
turned to the bank from which the gold is drawn. But where two 
coins of different commerci®l bullion value are legal tender, sure 
4 means that it be instantly done in the coin of th high- 
55 bullion value, which is hoarded at banks as is the case to- 

ay. 
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To doubt money is to discredit it, and that portion of our money, 
silver, which to-day is doubted and discredited, would drive 
every dollar in gold coin from the country because the drafts 
made on the for gold would never be redeposited, while 
obligations could be paid with a cheaper money, and we would 
be obliged perforce to rest all our financial transactions upon & 
silver basis, which means a debasement that would be death to 
the financial life of the country and mean poverty to its working 
people. 

As all values depend upon supply and demand and the cost of 
production, so all values would be regulated upon a silver basis 
according to the amount of production of silver each year, as the 
supply or demand of the market required it. As silver fluctu- 
atad, so would every value, and no man would want to engagein 
business, thus 3 labor of its looked-for reward. 

In England, the visible gold upon which all her transactions 
and her foreign exchange rest is $125,000,000. Every dollar of 
that represents a foreign commerce of at least $25, while the gold 
in our country —the visible gold—is rated at $337,000,000, with a 
foreign commerce of only 23 dollars to each dollar of visible gold. 


act need of coin for the business of our country is not a Spectre 
lation; the daily bank exchanges are about $00,000,000, and we know with 
are made in coin. 


absolute certainty that only We cent of those 


other country in the world. 
efficiency has increased faster in the last ten years, and is now in- 
faster than ever before by the use of railways, steamships. tele- 
graphs, telephones, and, above all, in improved commercial methods and 
ecunomies. In trade between Boston and Canton or New York and Canton 
as one instance, the efficiency of each $1,000 in gold coin has increased thirteen 
thousand times since 1830, $1,000 now being the equivalent of $13,000,000 under 
the methods and appliances of commerce and exchange in 1830. Then a ship 
loaded for a six months voyage to Canton took its supercargo to trade fora 
return cargo, and with him took the coin nesded to up the difference 


The gold is not sent there now; it is simply placed to the credit 
of the factor until the exchanges are made. Then thirty days 
were consumed in going from Boston to St. Louis. Now money 
is transferred in one minute; so that you will see that coin—[ 

now of the coin recognized by the business world—is ten 
ousand times more efficient in trade. One thousand dollars in 
1893 in the exchanges of the world is the equivalent of ten mil- 
lions in 1830. This is a startling proposition, but it is an undis- 
putable fact. 2 

To prove this the returns made by the Comptroller of the na- 
tional banks in our own country show that each day’s transic- 
tions is about 14 per cent of coin and 44 per cent of bank notes 
and other currency, and 94 per cent of checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other tokens of property. The banks of ourcountry, 
and especially of the metropolis and the clearing-house at New 
York, deserve not the assaults made upon them, but the lasting 

titude of the country for the honorable manner in which they 
Fas stood together and stemmed the tide of financial misfortune, 
which would have spread to a much greater extent but for them. 
Had they been what they are represented to be by some of the 
advocates of a debased currency, financial wreck would have 
been much greater from one end of this country to the other 
than it is to-day, such a financial wreck indeed as the world has 
never yet seen. 

Money is in the commerce of the world a token of value, 
whether in coin or in bullion, but you would not of yourself be 
able to determine the real value of a bullion token gien you in 
exchange for something that you had produced an offered for 
sale, and consequently you might give a much greater amount 
of your product than was fair for a given amount of bullion. 
Co shes therefore been fixed as one of the most important 
functions of government; that is to say, the Government at its 
Mint assays the gold and silver, purifying them and marking 
each coin with its fineness and weight, that you may know ex- 
actly what you are getting for your produce. 

The Government certifies that the coin has a fixed amount of 
grains of the metal required by law to be put in the particular 
coin, and it is bad money unless when it is recoined it is worth 
in bullion what it represents itself through the Government 
stamp to be in coin. The Government can not in the process of 
coining the bullion into a money token give it a greater com- 
mercial value in the coin than it has in the bullion. If it does, 
by its own act it debases the coin and is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a forger of false coinage. It does that of itself which false 
coiners do, and for which it decrees a severe penalise: It cheats 
the people with a false measure of value, and the Government 
has no more right to rob the people than a forger has. 

The money of circulation should be of such value that no matter 
what I hold as its representative, whether it bea piece of paper, 
a piece of leather, or a piece of silver, those who issued it to me, 
having my money or my property, should, atmy demand, return to 
me what is mine, not 57 cents worth of silver fora dollar, but the 
value of 100 cents or $1. It is the fear of the Government's inabil- 


ity to make this redemption on my demand or the demand of the 
business world, in view of the immense flood and consequent 


debasement of silver, that has caused the panic, and those who 
believe the panic tobe unreasonable do not understand the keen 
intelligence of the business world. 

_When the Government coins money it does not create gold or 
silver; it never owned gold or silver; it has no constitutional 
right to own it for the 8 and never pretended to own it 
before the passage of the Bland act in 1878 and a still later one 
of 1890, since when it exercises an unconstitutional power to pur- 
chase for currency purposes. The business interests and intelli- 
gence of the country are keen enough tosee that the Government 
is filling up its vaults with an unvedeemable or fluctuating metal 
that is ming cheaper and cheaper each day. Whenever it 
coined money before the acts named it coined, not the Go.ern- 
ment's metal; it coined the metal of John Jones or John Stewart 
and fixed its stamp of value upon it. 

Now, while it had the power to stamp the gold or silver bullion 
of John Jones or John Stewart and to make it a legal tender if 
it chose to do so, if had no right and has no power to make even 
gold a legal tender for more than its actual or roal value. It 

oes not, and can not from its very nature, create a value where 
a value does not exist, or rightly give a fictitious or a greater 
3 to an existing one than it is worth in the mirkets of the 
world. 

It does none of the things of itself which creates value and out 
of which values grow. It neither produces nor saves, neither 
toils nor exchanges; it only expe: or destroys what is given 
to it by society. Like a pauper, it exists by the contributions 
of the citizens paid into its Treasury by way cf taxes. And 
therefore to attempt to create a value where no value exists, and 
can not exist, is as vile as it is dangerous and criminal, and is a 


usurpation. —_ 

We who believe in an honest token of value, having within 
itself the intrinsic merit which makes it exchangeable for its 
face value of any other commodity of a like value, are told by 
the adherents of the silver fallacy that with them we have come 
to the parting of the ways, if we do what under our oaths of duty 
we are o todo by the re of this bill. That is to say, a 
portion ofthe great Democratic party threatens it with dire de- 
struction if it attempts to carry out that which it is pledged todo 
in its platform. And this threat is held over the friends of hon- 
est money to compel them for party’s sake to bow their heads 
to the Moloch of silver. 

I want to say to those men here and now, that Lam a Democrat 
by nature, training, and instinct, that I believe the Democratio 
party will live while the Constitution of our country lives not- 
withstanding those threats; that when the Democratic party 
dies, as an effective protector of the principles of our Govern- 
ment, the Government will die with it; that the 1 of 
our party are as indestructible as the eternal hills of God, and I 
would rather see it buried out of the sight and sound of men for- 
ever by the forces of nature or revolution rather than that the 
party should abandon a single one of its principles under the 
threat of a private interest which seeks to dominat- this House 
and overthrow all principle of right and justice amongst men to 
serve their own aims aaa interests. 

There are men on the floor of this House to-day, both older 
and younger than Iam, who remember the threats made in the 
Charleston Convention that we had then come to the parting 
of the ways.” Do those men remember what that parting meant? 
Have they forgotten the 3 of the bloody shirt? Have 
they forgotten the dreadful sacrifice that their parting of the 
way brought about? Dothey undertake to-day, when the com- 
mou sense, the intelligence, and the patriotism of the American 
people has covered the blocdy shirt in the oblivion which it de- 
served, to establish in its p at the parting of the way the 
bloody bridle of the silver king? If they do persist in that 
course, it will be history repeating itself, and they will be the 
first to suffer. 

The men who are first to step off the broad platform of the 
Democratic party and the principles of right and honest govern- 
ment will be the first to fall into the mire and the last to be re- 
rechten from the predicament in which they have placed them- 
selves. 

There are measures of relief in the direction of an elastic cur- 
rency which I might present at this time, but I believe itissome- 
what irrelevant to the matter upon which we are called to act, 
I will, however, offer it later on. 

The American gold dollar contains 25.8 grains of gold, 900 
fine. One ounce, or 480 grains, 1,000 fine—that is, pure—would 
mint in this coin $20.68. This coin has a standard value all 
over the world PETAEN 84.86% for the English sovere 
and $3.86 for the ch piece of 20 franes. It is to-day the 
basis of value of all descriptions of United States notes, xí 
resson of legislative mandate and the ability of the Unite 
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States Treasury to draw from its reserve the gold coin which 
may be 5 to meet any exchanges or redemption. 

The full legal-tender silver dollar contains 4123 grains ol silver, 
900 fine, sixteen times the quantity contained in the gold dollar, 
and, with pure silver selling at 70 cents per ounce, has a bul- 
lion value of only 54 cents, but a currency value equal to a gold 
dollar, so long as the Treasury can, by free exchanges, maintain 
the parity of the twocoins. The t rate between gold and 
silver is 16 to ł, but the coinage value of an ounce of gold being 
$20.68 and the market value of an ounce of silver being 70 cents, 
the commercial ratio is then over 29 to 1. How can the Govern- 
ment maintain it at a parity; only by a loss of the difference? 

The value of a silver dollar and the paper notes which it rep- 
resents can thus plainly be seen to now depend upon the ability 
of the Government to maintain a sufficient gold reserve to make 
all necessary exchanges at the established ratio. 

The standard silver dollar has always been a full legal-tender 
coin, but it has never filled a prominent place in the business 
transactions of the people. Its bullion value for along time prior 
to resumption being greater than the gold dollar, it was coined 
in but small quantities and was soon exported or consumed in the 
arts, and in the coinage act of 1873 no provision was made forits 


use. 

This often-named conspiracy or demonetization of silver has 
been much discussed since then; but at the time the omission 
attracted very little attention, as the bullion required to make 
a silver dollar had a market value of about 81.03. A few years 
later silver began to decline, and has continued ever since to do 
so, by reason of its abandonment by leading nations as an unre- 
stricted money metal, and also in consequence of a greatincrease 
in its production and a diminution in the expense of obtaining it. 

Great efforts have been made to induce thc United States to 
protect the interests of the producers of silver. The free coin- 

e of standard dollars has been vehemently urged, and many 
re rejected by Congress. The Bland act of 1878 required the 
Government to purchase silver and to coin not less than two 
million nor more than four million silver dollars every month. 
Thisexperimental measure was, even byitsauthors, admitted to 
be a failure, having been based on the expectation that the ee 
ple would readily accept and circulate those coins. The do 
of their daddies.” 

But the day for a popular demand for such coin had passed. 
The use of Government and national-bank notes of uniform ap- 

rance, and therefore easily recognized and difficult to counter- 
eit, of certain redemption and universal acceptance, had be- 
come more acceptable to the public than any use of silver ex- 
cept for subsidiary coin for small change, this feeling ap- 
pieg to gold as well as to silver coin. The new coinage of silver 

Hars was highly unpopular, and the silyer interest hastened 
to placate the people and 18 the continuance of the coin- 
age and consequent absorption or market for silver, by the crea- 
tion of certificates based on it, circulating as currency. 

In 1800 $297,556,233 of this sort of currency had been put in 
circulation. It was useful for the time being as money in the 
transaction of business, and somewhat obviated the culty 
that seemed to threaten because of the reduction in the amount 
of national bank notes caused by the redemption of United States 
bonds which had been issued to secure those issues. But the 
value of the certificate really rested upon the value of the gold 
reserve behind it, and not upon the hoarded silver coin which 
it represented, and which no one wanted to either store or 
handle. 

This coin, which at first was below the mintstandard in value, 
declined more and more each year in bullion value. The re- 
sumption of specie payments been effected with about $350,- 
000,000 United States legal-tender notes outstanding, for which 
a gold reserve had been bylaw provided. It is sufficient now to 
say that this $350,000,000 of United States notes, supported by a 
reserve of $100,000,000 in gold coin, has had a use the benefit of 
which it would be hard to deny while the law so rigidly restricted 
the issue of ordinary bank notes. 

A glance at official figures shows some remarkable changes in 
the volume of United States currency and money as well between 
1878 and 1892. The amount in circulation had increased from 
$729,132,634 to$1,601,347,187; the per capita, from $15.32 to $24.40. 
United States notes secured by the $100,000,000 gold reserve re- 
mained at the same fi , $346,681,016. Of gold, there was, in 
1878, only $25,000,000, circulating in California. In 1892, in Tress- 
ury, bank reserves, etc., there were 8664, 275,335. The amount of 
national-bank notes had been reduced to $172,683,850, a decreuse 
in this kind of circulation of some $150,000,000, while circulating 
notes based on silver purchases had been created to the extent 
* 

e is currency e was up to 1 and 
at the beginning of President Cleveland’s term Miad 8 
8208,538,967, but the free gold in thé Treasury was about 8150, 
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000,000, and nore this new Government paper issue to take eare 
of, as well as nearly $350,000,000 of legal-tender notes, the policy 
was "sag fr under Mr. Cleveland's Administration of building 
up the Government's 1 pe gold, which was done to the ex- 
tent of over $200,000,000. The large surplus then existing per- 
mitting this line of action and also great stability in Government 
credit as a result, although some distrust was felt in consequence 
of the continued decline of the price of silver, of which there 
was so large a stock being carried. 

Under the Harrison Administration the surplusin the Treasury 
disappeared, and a large part of the Government's gold reserve 
wss, in consequence of the mad extravagance practiced, neces- 
sarily used in the payments of debts, but the purchase of silver 
kept righton snd, indeed, was greatly increased by the actof 1890. 
In 1888, in addition toan amount of 8120.888, 448 of gold, for which 
there were certificatesoutstandiny,the Treasury held $203,885,218 
(in December) of free gold cs a reserve, with only $308,000,000 
legal-tender notes and 8200, 759,657 of silver certificates out- 
stunding—about 40 per cent of gold reserve. 

July, 1892, the gold reserve had diminished to $110,444,391 of 
frea gold, with $303,559,904 legal-tender notes, 3326, 693, 405 silver 
certificates, and coin notes (act ol 1890) $98,258,692, a total outstand- 
ing of $734,512,061, while the percentage of gold reserve was only 
about 15 per cent. A year later, July, 1893, the notes based on 
silver chases had increased some B80, 000.000, and the gold re- 
serve declined to $95,000,000, and doubt and distrust se med to 
have taken ssion of the public mind, until now we are in 
the midst of the direful consequences of adiscredited and doubt- 
ful currency. 

In order thata silver dollar should have the same bullion value 
asa gold dollar it would be necessary that the price of silver be 
as high in commercial value as $1.29 per ounce, but this has not 
been the case since before the passage of the Bland act of 1878, 
and the decline has been steady in spite of the extraordinary 
and unconstitutional efforts made to check it, until as low as 70 
cents per ounce has been reached. And with recent events in 
Germany, Austria, and India, tending to a still further depres- 
sion of silver, tne public is becoming aware of the lack of confi- 
dence arising from the fact that this Government is carrying so 
large a part of its bullion reserve in this unstable metal, and 
therefore the business world doubts its ability to carry out its 
promise to redeem in gold, and hence the panic. 

We have parted with $40,000,000 in transactions on foreign 
account in a single six months, and the return of part of this 
when the e eee, began would have done much to have 
checked the tide of destruction, but the menace of a debased sil- 
ver standard supplanting the gold basis in this country has pre- 
vented this usual and DD relief. As the buying of silver 
affords only an unstable basis for the issuance of United States 
notes, this feature of the Sherman act should be at once abso- 
lutely and unconditionally repealed. nig agrees 

The following comparative table from the last report of the 
Secretary of the Treisury would seem to show that there was 
circulation enough in this country if confidence was restored: 


Uncovered P 
Silver. 3 Totals. 0 
United Kingdom. 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | $50, 000,000 | $700,000, 818. 42 
France............| 800,000,000 | 700, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 1, 581, 000, 000 40.56 
3 609, 000, 009 | 210, 000, 000 „000, 00 917, 000, 000 18.54 
United 81. 000, 000 | 575,000,000 | 405, 000, 000 1, 634, 000, 000 25.15 


This tablo shows a per capita of $25.15, the greatest per capita 
of currency ever before in circulation in this country. The larg- 
estin the flush times before 1888 was only $16, or thereabout; 
the presentcirculation being a fraction more than a third greater 
than it was then, and yet we are told by the silver men that 
there is not enough of curreney, and they offer this as one of the 
arguments against the repeal. Itis idle and vicious, because it 
is untrue. 

Gold coin is not any longer as desivable for a currency as its 
representative in paper, except occasionally when needed to set- 
tle foreign balances. The stoppage of silver purchases and the 
decision by the Government to maintain the gold redemption at 
all hazards, for the sake of the national credit as well as the na- 
tional honor, should be arrived at without loss of time. The 
measures for the increase of the gold reserve require economy 
in the Government, 2nd, if taken with care and judgment anda 
sound discrimination, will at once restore confidence and impart 
stability to business affairs from the moment of their adoption. 

The return 3 payments was accomplished in 1878 by the 
issuance of United States bonds to create a gold reserve of about 
30 per cent of the notes then outstanding. A similar expedient 
would seem necessary now to increase the reserve in a fair pro- 
portion to the inereased issues of currency,and thus maintain the 
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credit of the United States, though the issuance of interest-bear- 
ing bonds should be the last thing resorted to. 

‘here are some suggestions, however, that I desire to offer at 
this time, though they are hardly pertinent to the matter of the 
repeal of this bill, except in so far as oo would supply the place 


of an elastic currency, which is the thing the bimetallists 
want, though they hardly seem to knowit. At no time since 
the ending of the civil war and the unexampled development 
and increase in prosperity that followed has the country been 
free from the lurking danger arising from the use of alarge vol- 
ume of unelastic Government paper, which has constituted a 
chief part of the circulating medium of the country. The rigid 
restrictions connected with the issuance of notes by national 
banks have caused this very serviceable kind of currency to de. 
crease, while the rapid growth of business and population re 
quired constantly more and more circulation. 

No other nation than ours is more given to the habitual use of 
banking privileges, and the free use of checks and drafts in the 
transactions of rier? business and the settlement of the nor- 
mal expenses of daily life. Under ordinary circumstances a per- 
son of good repute can travel where he wishes, buy what he 
wants, and settle his indebtedness by acheck on his home bank 
without difficulty. The amount of current money most people 
have to hold and carry about compared with their total expend- 
iture is a mere trifle, but to avoid delay and the trouble of 
identification a person will require a larger amount of currency 
woen he passes outside of the locality in which he is thoroughly 

own. 

Just as a fair Torup of gold held as a reserve is able toimpart 
a standard of value to a much larger amount of paper issued, 80 
the currency reserves of the banks can in ordinary times sustain 
a cash indebtedness three or four times as great. When there 
is no adequate provision for the issue of circulating notes by the 
banks there will come from the people an irresistible demand for 
governmental issues of some sort, and if these are made in paper 
or in coin not having full value abroad to an extent sufficient to 
meet the full tide of active business and exchange, there will be 
times of stagnation in the movements of the products of the coun- 
try when the supply will be redundant and the accumulation 
of money at the financial centers will be such that it can only find 
employment in speculative transactions Ay to the people at 
large, and from which it is difficult to withdraw the capital they 
haye absorbed and restore it to the regular channels of trade in 
times of panic. 

In times of distrust and contraction there often arises a de- 
mand from many solvent merchants for an increase of bank 
credit to tide them over a temporary depression, and at the 
same time there is likely to be an increased demand from all 
classes of persons on their deposits of currency, whether in ordi- 
nary banks of deposit or in institutions for savings. 

A reduction in the cash resources in the banks has the effect 
of enforcing a contraction of its loans, and thus it comes abont 
that at the very time of a demand for increased discount the 
ability toextend this accommodation is taken away by the re- 
duction in the reserve due to the demands of customers for the 
payment in currency of their accounts. When adverse condi- 
tions produce a demand for currency and a bank is required to 
pay out $100,000 of legal-tender money, then in order to main- 
tain its reserve on a 25 per cent basis it must call in $400,000 of 
its loans, and the embarrassment becomes great when this cur- 
tailment of credit is coincident with a demand for an increase in 
its line of discount. K 

If under these circumstances a bank could freely emit its own 
circulating notes in exchange for the checks of its depositors, 
its total liabilities would not be changed by the operation; it 
would owe more on account of circulation but less to the deposi- 
itor whose check had been exchanged in this way, and the per- 
centage of reserve to liabilities would remain the same, and the 
demand for currency would have been met without a reduction 
in the amount of legal-tendermoney held by the bank. In times 
of financial stringency and distrust there always be, as there 
is now, some hoarding of legal-tender money by persons of small 
means, and the aggregate of their collections and withdrawals 
of customary deposit accounts is enough to seriously affect the 
cash reserve of many banks. Actual rage emir ane is then onl 
escaped by avoiding the payment of large c ecks except throug 
the clearing-house exchanges with other banks, where clear- 
ing-house certificates can be used, and a premium on currency 
becomes an established feature of the situation. 

In my opinion the business demands for currency, which cause 
this premium, could be readily met if the bank in which the de- 
positor has a credit balance could exchange for the individual 
check its own promises to pay lawful money in convenient 
amounts for the settlement of small transactions. Amongst the 
legal restrictions which now cut off this method of relief is to 
be found the Government tax of 10 per centonState bank notes. 


This tax, d ed to protect national banks and promote their 
purchases of Government bonds, had a war origin, and, like the 
revenue stamp on checks and promissory notes, was submitted 
to with patriotic resignation. It should have been abolished 
when the others were. 

In the light of experience, it ts the duty of every State to reg- 
ulate the issues of bank notes so that no loss attending upon the 
use shall fall 15825 the people through whose hands they psss. 
This can readily be done, and it would be preferable that action 
by the State Legislatures of uniform character and in harmon, 
with the currency legislation of the General Government should 
be taken before the present restrictions are entirely removed. 
A State-bank issue can be made just as secure to the people as 
any other circulating note by the enactment of wise legislation. 
Banks of issue should be under governmental control and exam- 
ination at frequent intervals of time. 

The stockholders should be held liable to an amount equal to 
their stock, and notes of circulation should be a first lien on all 
assets of the bank in case of failure. All the banks in any State 
made Hable by a percentage on the circulation they have issued, 
for Say ae e loss on the bills of any oneof their number which 
may fail. This, of course, while, as I said before, not pertinent 
to the issue before this House, is offered asa suggestion which I 
invite the bimetallists and those who desire a safe and elastic 
currency to think over. 

I have not examined this matter in the light of constitutional 
reflection, but if power can be found in the Constitution to 
work out such a measure it would supply an elastic currency, 
the one great need of the commercial and industrial interests of 
our count: This matter, of course, is and ought to be an after 
consideration. The one great want of this country to-day is the 
repeal of the Sherman act, and if good sense, patriotism, and the 
obligations of public duty are to prevail there ought not to be a 
singie moment of unnecessary delay in reaching that end. 

Ir. HALL of esota. Mr. Speaker, The times are out 
of joint.” A cduntry richer than all others in the variety and 
extent of its resources, stronger than all others in the intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and ingenuity of its people, greater than all 
others in its opportunities for individual effort and success, finds 
its resources stagnant, ee priae clogged, its progress stopped 
by an impending financial crisis, dangerousin its present sever- 
ity and terrible in its ‘ibilities. 

These wise men, if I understand them, find nothing in the 

resent condition of the country except an all-pervad- 

ng fear of the early demise of McKinleyism. The financial 
distress, the suspension of banks, the hoarding and almost total 
disappearance of money, the failures of jobbing and commercial 
houses, the closing of factories, the bankruptcy of railroads, and 
the universal stagnation of all kinds of business are, in their judg- 
ment, mainly due to the fear that this Democratic Congress will 
good faith carry out the tariff reform it promised the people. 

We are summoned in extraordinary session not to prescribe a 
remedy for all the ills which afflict the people's business, but 
to check—to stamp out the financial epidemic which is carrying 
distress and ruin to every threshold in the nation. Gentlemen 
tell us that before we can do this we must diagnose the disease. 
Over the writhing, dying patient these learned doctors consult, 
quarrel, and disagree in approved professional manner. The 
venerable practitioner from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] and his 
boisterous associates from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. HEP- 
BURN] and from IIlinois 3 CANNON] have diagnosed the case 
with great relish and self-satisfaction, and have reached the pro- 
found conclusion that the patient is suffering from too much 
fright and too little nourishment. 

“*Madam,” said an eminent specialist,“ your husband is afflicted 
with a complication of disorders which we are utterly unable to 
understand. But J assure you, my dear madam, he Sunes J will 
be made clear and satisfactory atthe post-mortem.” [Laughter.] 

To this lame and impotent conclusion” does all their skill, 
wisdom, and experience lead them. 

What quackery it is! If these doctors had but looked into 
the eyes of the suffering 3 seen his coated tongue, felt 
his throbbing, feverish they would not have had the har- 
dihood to speak as they have. 

The Almighty has so constructed humanity that in every age 
and in every country there are men whose patriotism is so di- 
minutive and partisanship so intense thateven in a nation’s dis- 
tress and a people's suffering they can see nothing but an oppor- 
tunity for factional gain and personal profit. To them and of 
them I can only say in the language of the venerable Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]: 


No man whom the American people have trusted with an 
ical power is entitled to be respected who approaches the 


share of polit- 
uty of this hour 


in any tisan or sectional spirit or ins fired | by the desire to rea 
xavantage from the public calamity. ~ Z 12 


But let us diagnose the diagnosis of these wise men. 
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Sherman’s silver law was passed in July, 1890. For twelve 
ears prior thereto, under the Bland-Allison act, this country 
been annually coining $24,000,000 worth of silver into silver 
dollars of the average market value of 73 cents each. Over 
400,000,000 of these coined dollars were then directly or indi- 
rectly in circulation as a part of the money of the country. The 
Sherman differed from the Bland-Allison law about as two 
drinks differ from one. Itdoubled the dose. It compelled the 
purchase and compelled, substantially, the coinage of twice as 
much silver as the Bland-Allison act. The shrewd financiers 
of the world atonce comprehended the ultimate effect of the 
law. They knew that it inevitably accelerated our speed on the 
down grade to silver monometallism. The mang out of the 
magnificent surplus which Mr. Cleveland left in the Treasury 
was additional cause of alarm. 

I can not give you statistics, but every intelligent man knows 
that the great and rapid development of this country has not 
been solely due to our people. Itis the British pound sterling 
and the Dutch florin in the hands of the enterprising Ameri- 
cans which has set this country spinning on the highway of de- 
velopment, to the astonishment and admiration of the world. 
Foreign capital borrowed at low rates of interest has created 
our railroads, opened our factories and mines, and developed 
our resources. No undertaking involving the use of lar; 
amounts of money could be successfully carried on without the 
aid of foreign money. Our owncapital was too limited, our rates 
of interest too high to admit of this. But in the cheapmarkets 
of Europe we found cheap money. This we borrowed in untold 
millions and utilized it for our own profit and advancement. 

To the people who lent us this money—to the Rothschilds, to 
the Jews, that marvelous race who are the bankers of the uni- 
verse, Sherman’s Jaw came as a threat of repudiation, an act of 

artial bankruptcy, an attempt to pay back the money we had 

rrowed in a debased currency, in clipped shillings of inferior 

value. They began to draw in their loans, to unload our secur- 
ities, and, worst of all, they refused to loan us more money. 

At once upon the enactment of Sherman’s law, gold began to go 
out of this country in large quantities. In the first fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, our net export of gold was over 868, 000, 000. 
and in addition we sent a net export of $44,000,000 of crops and 
merchandise, in all, over $112,000,000 to pay our called-in indebt- 
edness. 8 

In the next year ending June, 1892, we had a net export of only a 
half million of gold, but we added to it from our magnificent crops 
ofthat year an export surplus of nearly 8216, 000, 000. Did McKin- 
ley’s law or the fear of its repeal have an thing to do with this? 

y this enormous payment of our ed-in indebtedness oc- 

curred while McKinleyism was triumphant; before the American 

ple had rendered their verdict and passed sentence upon the 
elonious measure? 

This distrust and lack of confidence on the part of European 
money-lenders speedily communicated itself to our American ca 
italists. They began to prepare for the coming storm by hoard- 
ing gold. The banks did likewise. this time gold was flow- 
ing out of the Treasury, and only silver going in. It was ap- 
parent that the $100,000,000 of gold held for redemption purposes 
must soon be encroached upon. Early iu the fall of 1891, scarcely 
a year after the passage of Sherman’s law, Ohio’s magnificent 
plunger, then Secretary of the Treasury, announced that he 
stood ready to use the reserve upon a pinch.” For the first 
time since 1879 that reserve, the sheet anchor of allour currency, 
of silver as well as paper, was indanger. All this occurred be- 
fore the Presidential election. How, then, doctors, could the 
fear of the repeal of the McKinley law have produced it? 

When the people discovered that the bankers and capitalists 
were scared, they became scared themselves, and began to draw 
out their money from the banks and hoard it. They got but 
little gold, for the capitalists had already taken that. But they 
got currency and hoarded that, until it is almost literally true 
that there is no money in circulation. Whatever business is 
carried on consists of small transactions roqning currency of 
small denominations, and we consequently have the seemingly 
mysterious phenomenon of small currency at a premium. 

om the New York Press, a leading Republican newspaper, 
I have clipped a column of disasters reported in asingle issue— 
twenty-six in all. They comprehend a variety of business es- 
tablishments, 2 and unprotected. This record of a sin- 
gle day tells of the failure of six banks, three railways, one pack- 
g-house, five mercantile houses, two board of trade brokers, 
one Chicago hotel, one large creamery, and only seven estab- 
lishments which, by the wildest stretch of imagination, could 
be in bet duke affected by a reduction of the tariff. 

It is absurd to say that the banks are dependent upon tariff 
taxes; equally ridiculous to claim that a fear of the reduction 
of the cost of steel rails has bankrupted the railways; or of the 
tax on hog’s bristles has closed the packing-house; or of that 
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upon eggs has sent the hotel into the hands of a receiver, The 
mercantile houses, the brokers, and the creamery were not in- 
cluded in McKinley’s distribution of illegitimate profits. And 
as this day's record is, so has the daily record n for two 
months past. 

Probably the most reliable commercial journal in the United 
States is Bradstreet’s. In a very recent number of that journal 
I find a list of 800 manufacturing establishments, employing one- 
half million of people, which have closed since June 1. A large 
part of these are protected industries. Many of them, such as 
wagon factories, brick yards, common potteries, sewer and 
drain pipe works, and others of similar character are in fact 
wholly unprotected by tariff duties. Of these 800 establishments 
according to Bradstreet’s, 79 per cent were closed by reason of 
financial stringency, only 1 per cent claimed that its suspension 
was due to ‘‘a fear of impending tariff changes,” and the others 
were closed for repairs, taking of invoices, or by reason of fire, 
ete. 

If these learned doctors had looked into the columnsof a daily 
newspaper or glanced at the commercial reports of any trade 
journal, they would not have had the temerity to submit to usa 
diagnosis so frivolous and absurd. 

ere and there doubtless are a few vicious protectionists, en- 
riched by tariff favoritism and reluctant tosurrender the special 
privileges of profitwhich McKinleyism has given them, whoare 
reckless enough to attribute the embarrassment which comes 
from a financial panic to a fear of tariff reform. But such men 
are few in number and worthless in character. 

Later on, when we approach the great work of tariff revision, 
we shall have a howling wail from every protected cradle in the 
country. All the infants will scream in unison, and tears will 
flow by prearranged schedule. [Laughter.] The calamity- 
shriekers from Pennsylvania will outdo their modest brethren 
from Colorado and Nevada. But it is too early for that now. 
They are not yet in politics. Idonot regret that gentlemen 
upon the Republican side of this House have endeavored to make 
3 capital out of the present distress. It is well that we 

ve them, their diagnosis, fears, and predictions upon record. 

In my judgment the unconditional repeal of Sherman’s silver 
law will afford relief to the business of the country so swift and 
decisive that when this Congress enters upon the great work of 
tariff reform these prophets of protection will be so discredited 
by the failure of their present diagnosis that all the fears, proph- 
ecies, predictions, and threats they may then utter will be re- 
ceived with universal derision as “full of sound and signifying 
nothing.” [Laughter.] 

The undeniable truth is that our present financial distress is 
universal; that it penetrates every corner of the land and lays 
its paralyzing hand upon every . protected and unpro- 
tected. Wherever there is a business which depends upon bank 
deposits or borrowed money it has gone to the wall. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the epitomized history of our greatest 
financial crisis. It commenced—the hoarding of gold, the money 
famine began—immediately upon the passage of Sherman's law. 
It was, in a measure, tided over and relieved by our unusual 
and enormous crops of 1891; it has now reached its culmination. 

Doubtless many minor causes have contributed toit; I believe 
that our protective policy has so debauched and enfeebled our 
business system as to render it particularly sensitive to such 
attacks. I believe that the financial disturbances existing in 
South America, Australia, and to some extent in Europe. have 
more or less contributed to our own distress. Butnone of these, 
singly or combined, are sufficient to account for our present con- 
dition. It is self-evident and universally acknowledged that the 
direct cause of our distress is distrust and want of confidence in 
our ability to maintain the money of this country ata par with 
the international money of the commercial world. 

The vauits and coffers of Europe are bursting with unusable 
money. It is worth only 1} per cent in London. Cheap as it is, 
it lies idle awaiting safe investment. Driven out of South 
America, frightened out of Australia, it has accumulated in 
mountainous hoards awaiting the call of him who will give good 
security for its repayment. Here in the United States, in spite 
of our past financial idiosyncracies, Europe has found the t 
and safest field for investments. 

But she loans us no money now, and is withdrawing that which 
we already have as fast as possible. True, within the two weeks 
past we have imported much gold. We are not borrowing it; 
we are buying it—sacrificing our securities and surplus crops at 
forced sale for gold. As it comes here it disappears as effect- 
ually as though the ship which brought it had gone to the mid- 
ocean’s bottom. 

Never has there been such an opportunity for the immediate 
development of our railways, our manufacturing, mining, and 
industrial interests and the funding at low rates of our corporate 
and individual indebtedness. The cheap money of Europe— 
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cheaper than ever before is ours to hold and to use if we will 
but g tee its repayment in the same kind of money in which 
it is loaned to us. But the financiers of the Old World will never 
send us gold and accept 53-cent silver tokens in payment. [Ap- 


use.] 

Icome from beyond the Mississippi, modestly representing 
one of the undeveloped States of the Northwest, a marvelous 
empire with almost boundless resources still slumbering in her 
virgin soil. Our lands are mortgaged; we need cheap money, 
not a depreciated currency, not clipped shillings, not a bank- 
rupt’s dollar, but low-priced, honest, cheap money to renew our 
mortgages and render agriculture profitable. e have grow- 
ing manufactures; we need cheap money to operate and develop 
them. We have inexhaustible mines; we need cheap money to 
open and work them. We have large cities and prosperous vil- 

es; we need a network of railways over the State, connecting 
with great trunk lines, which will our surplus products at 
low rates to the seaboard. We stand at the fountain head of 
two great waterways connecting us with the Atlantic and the 
Gulf; we need steamboats and enlarged canals. Cheap money 
builds railways, canals, and steamships. 

I have not the courage, Mr. Speaker, to look my intelligent 
constituency in the face and tell them by my vote that we have 
locked out the cheap, low-priced money of Europe. For years 
I have been preaching to them the gospel of free trade. The 
sent and resent me here, because they believed in that gos 
Having challenged the right of the Government by its tariff 
legislation to exclude foreign competition from our home mar- 
kets, J can not now aid in peeve rig the low-priced money of 
— in order that the ca of Boston and New York 
may have a monopoly of the home money market. My political 
economy knows no such paradox as this. If anywhere on this 
round globe there is money to be had at lower rates of interest, 
I want my farmer constituents to get at it and to get it. 

Sherman's law shuts the door in the face of every foreign in- 
vestor; it warns him that if he sends gold into this country he 
will only receive depreciated silver in return. Itshuts him out 
and leaves the great borrowing West and the borrowing South 
to the tender mercies of the Shylocks of Wall street and the 
bloodsuckers of New England. 

Jo me this is a sufficient reason why Sherman's law should be 
repealed. 
wise or unwise measure, whether it is or is not the real cause of 
the existing distress, the people believe it to be so. Unques- 
tionably it is the cause of the panic which prevails; and to a 
pease the panic instantaneous repeal is necessary. It should 
anconditionally repealéd. For if you attach to its repeal any 
mew financial scheme, any untried monetary riment, you 
still leave in the public mind the doubt, distrust, and 
which already exists. 

The house is on fire. The first thing to dois to put out the 
fire. When that is done wecandetermine the extent of the dam- 

o and the nature of the repairs necessary. It is the height of 
folly to attempt to rebuild roof while the smoke is pouring 
and the flames coiling out of the second-story windows. e gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] tells us that be purposes to 
hold the Sherman law as a ‘“‘ hostage for the enactment of a free- 
coinage law. What financial wisdom! He would take a chattel 
mortgage upon the conilagration as a ecurity for the reshin- 
gling of the roof. [Langhter.] 

The amendments offered to this bill are offered for the pur- 

of preventing the repeal of the Sherman law, and not with 

e expectation of securing free coinage at the hands of this 

It is a cunningly devised scheme to defeat by amend- 
ments a bill which can not be openly defeated. 

Interesting as the subjectis, I shall not enter into a prolonged 
discussion of the question of bimetallism, for in my judgment the 
only thing for us to consider is: Shall we stop buying 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion per month with gold, or shall we exhaust 
our gold to accumulate silver? 

Iam a bimetallist. I believe in the use of both metals as 
money. I believe that with certain restrictions and upon cer- 
tain conditions both can be wisely and safely utilized asa cir- 
culating medium. But bimetallism does not mean two standards 
of value. There can not be such a self-contradiction asa double 
or a triple standard. You can not say that 36 and 30 inches shall 
constitute a yard, but you can have yardsticks of steel, brass, 
wood, or tape. Each is a measure of length, but each must con- 
form to the single standard of 36 inches. You can have a gold, 
silver, copper, or paper dollar, and if they are kept equal with 
each other they have equal p ing power and each isa dollar. 

Gold, and gold alone, isthe commercial, the international money 
of the world. Whenever any other kind of money comes in con- 
tact with it, it is measured, valued by gold. The price ofsilver 
bullion, of copper, of iron, is measured by gold. A grain of gold 
is the yards of the nations. It derives no additional strength 


from coinage or legal-tender laws; whether stamped by a na- 
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tion’s mint or not, coined or uncoined, it is the grain of gold 
which for more than a century has been the single common 
standard of value throughout the world, in every mart where 
civilized man trades with his fellow. We could not discard it if 
we would, unless, following the logic of McKinleyism, we main- 
tained absolute nonintercourse with all the war. 

We can utilize silver as money, not asa substitute for gold, 
but as an auxili and equal to it. The gold and silver dollars 
can be made equal io each other in three ways. I call attention 
to the fact that each of there three methods of equalization is 
3 set forth in the lest Democratic national platform. 

t, they must be of “equal intrinsicor exchangeable value,” 
so that, put into the melting-pot, either one as commereial bullion 
would purchase the other in any of the world's markets. This 
equalization of the two dollars has been feasible at any time 
within the past twenty years. 

If the advocates of free coinage had demanded a silver dollar 
containing a dollars worth of silver, instead of advocating a 
bonus or indirect bounty to silver mine owners, they would have 
succeeded. ‘To-day, however, such coinage is utterly imprac- 
ticable. India has closed her mints tothe coinage of silver, and 
so unsettled the silver markets that no one can to-day predict 
the price of silver to-morrow. No ratio between the metals can 
be fixed at the present time which would last a week. 

Second. Or, “be adjudged through international agreement.” 
Undoubtedly by unanimous consent the nations of the earth can 
maintain whatever ratio they see fit to adopt. 

Third. Or, By such safeguards of legislation as shall insure 
the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts.” Making both dollars alegal tender would give 
them equal power in the markets. The only way to muke and 
keep them equal in the markets is tomake them interchange- 
able—to redeem one with the other. 

Since 1879, when specie payments were resumed, we have been 
able to do this by the accumulation of a large gold reserve in 
the Treasury. e have kept greenbacks, bank notes, silver 
certificates, Treasury notes, silver itself, at par with gold, be- 
cause the Treasury has at all times been ready to exchange gold 
for them—to redeem them in gold. 

All this time we have been and still are upon agold basis, with 

old as the single standard of value. But we have had bimetal- 

ism; we have used both gold and silver and paper, too, as money; 
we have maintained their equality in our own markets, at least, 
by using them interchangeably and being at all times ready to 
redeem the silver and paper with gold; we have maintained 
their debt paying equality by our legal-tender acts. From 1879 
to the last hour ef the Harrison Administration a gold reserve 
of 8100, 000, 000 has been set apart and sacredly held in the Treas- 
ury as a fund pledged for the maintenance at par with gold of 
all our silver and paper money. 

When Mr. Cleveland surrendered the Presidency to Mr. Har- 
rison in 1885 an additional 8100, 000, 000 had accumulated in our 
vaults. This was our great surplus saved by an honest and eco- 
nomical Democratic Administration, and held asa further guar- 
antee of the e pay of all our money. When Mr. Harrison sur- 
rendered the Presi ency to Mr. Cleveland in 1893 only a few 
8 the magnificent surplus could be found in the Treas- 
ury vaults. < 

Under the operation of Sherman’s law since 1890 our silver and 

per currency has increased and our stock of accumulated gold 

d to such an extent that the world has lost confidence 
in our ability to redeem the one with the other and thus ma in- 
tain their parity. 

We must either increase our stock of gold or stop increasing 
the currency redeemable in gold. If we fail to do one or the 
other of these things gold must necessarily become a mere com- 
modity, purchasable with silver or paper, and the gold dollar 
will be worth in the market a premium equal to the difference 
in the commercial value between gold and silver bullion. We 
will no longer continue upon a gold basis, but we will sink toa 
silver basis upon a level with Mexico and China, 

We are brought face to face with the problem whether we 
shall continue as we have been since 1879 upon a gold basis, or 
whether we shall Mexicanize our currency and sink to a silver 
basis. On a gold basis we can maintain bimetallism; we can 
utilize silver as a part of our money so long as we stand ready to 
redeem it with gold. Ona silver basis we become monometal- 
lists; we drive all gold out of circulation, because we could not 
redeem a gold with a silver dollar. The cheaper coin can not 
purchase the dearer. 

The pending bill stops the further increase of Treasury notes 
issued in p ing silver. If it fails to pass, it still remains 
the duty of the Government to maintain e igi’ of gold and 
silver as required by Sherman’slaw. The only way to do this is 
to increase the gold reserve in the Treasury. To do that we 
must sell bonds and increase the national debt. 
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Ishall not now pause to discuss the much - mooted problem as to 
whether or not under the resumption act of 1875 Secretary 
of the Treasury has authority to issue bonds and purchase gold 
for redemption purposes. In the confliet of opon which exists 
upon that question, I shall assume that in the stress of a great 
emergency he ht be justified in giving that act such acon- 
struction as to authorize an issue of ds, for in no other way 
would it be possible for him to carry out the declaratory clause 
of the Sherman law that it is the established policy of this 
2 to forever maintain the parity of our gold and silver 
dollars. 

The heart of the question before us is not the free coinage of 
silver, for the enactment of such a law by this Congress isa rec- 
ognized impossibility, but whether we shall stop buying silver 
or issue bonds and accumulate gold to maintain the parity of the 
two metals, as the law requires. - 

The estimated stock of coined gold in this country is $604,000,- 
000, or $9.01 per capita. Only $100,000,000 of this is in the Treas- 
ury; the balance is withdrawn from circulation and hoarded by 
the . Our stock of coined silver (including the bullion 
purchased under the Sherman law) is $615,000,000, or $9.18 per 
capita. We have more silver than gold in circulation. No one 
proposes to touch the silver we now have. It is not to be de- 
monetized or ‘‘struck down.” It is to be left standing as a part, 
and a large part, of our circulating medium. 

When we recall the fact that only abont 8,000,000 silver dollars 
were coined by this Government in all the years prior to 1878, 
when the Bland-Allison silver law was enacted, and that 607,- 
000,000 silver dollars have been coined since 1878, under the 
Bland-Allison and the Sherman laws, can it be fairly said that 
we of this generation have been unfair or unjust towards silver? 
When we keep in circulation a larger amount of silver than of 
gold are we notin the true sense of the word bimetallists; do 
m Reserve to be stigmatized as “ gold bugs” in the hire of Great 

France has in circulation $800,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 
of silver. She maintains the parity of gold and silver by re- 
deeming her silver in gold. Our purpose is to follow the exam- 
ple of rana to maintain bimetallism by keeping the relative 
amount of gold and silver in circulation equal to each other. 
France has $100,000,000 more gold than silver; we now have 
$11,000,000 more silver than gold. 

The Sherman law and the McKinley law were the twin mon- 
strosities of the billion Congress. In each is to be found the 
same principle, but a different method of protection—of special 
legislation for the benefit of interested parties. As Mckinley 
gave to Carnegie and to such as Carnegie a home market for the 
product of their mills, so did Sherman give to the mine owners 
a home market for the production of their mines. Both laws 
were passed for the direct purpose of assisting influential cap- 
italists in their private business—of giving them large and 
illegitimate profits. They are both based upon the same po- 
litical theories, they emanated from the same source, they were 
enzeted by the same Congress, they received the solid vote of 
the Republicans in both Houses, they were approved by a Re- 
publican President. 

If, Mr. Speaker, I was disposed at such a time as this to in- 
dulge in remarks of a partisan character no subject could be more 
tempting than that now under consideration. But, in my judg- 
ment, the condition of affairs is altogether too serious and threat- 
ening to justify discussion of that character. It matters not 
where the responsibility for the law which has produced these 
conditions may lie, the duty of this hour and this Congress is to 
at once and unconditionally repeal the Sherman law, and give to 
ourselves and to the world restored confidence in the stability 
and integrity of the American dollar, be it of gold, silver, or 


r. 
1 listened to the eloquent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] as he told us the enchanting story of the drummer-boy 
of Marengo. Pardon me if I inclose his charming picture in 
the rude frame of my remarks. 
Mr. BRYAN said: 


Muehlbach relates an incident in the life of the great military hero o 
France. At Marengo the Man of Destiny, sad and disheartened, thought the 


battle lost. He called to adrummer boy and ordered him to beat a retreat. 


The lad ed: “Sire, I do not know how. has 
treat, but Ican beat a charge. I beat that e atthe Bri of Lodi; I 
s: Oh, may I t it here!" 


beat it at Mount Tabor; I beat it at the Pyra 
The charge was ordered, the battle won, and Marengo was added to the vic- 


torles of Napoleon. Oh, let our gallant leader draw inspiration from the 
street gamin of Paris. 


I do not know, sir, that historical accuracy is at all essential to 
afree-coinage speech; but as a student of correct history I deeply 
regret that my friend should have torn from the t Desaix 
the laurels he won at Marengo, and plastered them over the 
cropped head of a Parisian gamin. [Laughter.] 

I am sure my friend is mistaken both as to the time and place 
of the incident to which he refers. If memory fails me not, it 
Was upon another field and on that dread, eventful day in June, 


1815, that the historic drummer-boy was summoned into the war 
councils of the t emperor. 

All day long Napoleon had hurled his veteran forees against 
the Bri guards upon Mount St. Jean; the grenadiers, hard- 
ened by Moscow's terrors, had been driven back in irreparable 
disorder; the steel-clad cuirassiers who decided the day at 
Austerlitz had been shattered and crushed in the storm of bat- 
tle; even the invincible Old Guard, with Ney at its head, had 
reeled, hesitated, and fled under the fire of the unbrokensquares; 
far to the east, through the shimmering dust-clouds, came the 
gra mustaches of old Blucher and his sturdy Prussians. The 

eld of Waterloo was irretrievably lost. The time to retreat 
had come. The battle was lost; it was time to save the army. 

Then it was that Napoleon drew inspiration from the street 

amin of Paris. [Laughter.] Confident still in his destiny and 

witched by the rub-a-dub-dub of the little drummer-boy, heor- 
dered the remnant of the guard to charge. Side by side with 
Cambronne and surrounded by the heroes of a hundred victories, 
he went in himself; and he came out, so Hugo says, the mighty 
somnambulist of a shattered dream.” [Laughter. } 

Years afterwards,on St. Helena’s stormy isle, chained like 
Prometheus to the ocean rock, unwritten history says the great 
Corsican fought his battles over again, and in tremulous accents 
left to his faithful Bertrand the dying injunction, Put not your 
trust in drummer boys.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

This country has gone far enough—it has gone too far—upon 
the road to Mexico. Threatened now with financial disaster, it 
is time to retreat. Let not our great commander heed the rub- 
a-dub-dub of the drummer boys of Missouri and Nebraska; let 
him rather listen to the throbbing heart-beat of a distressed and 
3 people, and lead us back to the security of honest 

nance. 

The battle for the free coinage of unlimited quantities of silver 
is irretrievably lost. There is yet time to save the armies of 
honest bimetallism [Applause. | 

Mr. IKIRT. Mr. Speaker, the question under consideration is of 
grave import and far-reaching effect. It reaches the hearthstone 
of every home in this broad land. It is, then, indeed proper that we 
approach it with calmness, solemnity, fairness, and a patriotic de- 
sire toreach the best solution possible with the least possible delay. 

It is true that Thebes, that ancient city, had not more gates than 
have been the ways proposed by which to dispel the cloud that 
to-day hangs like a dark over the nation. And yet out of all 
the ways proposed not one is of such a character, by reason of the 
varied and various interests of our country, as to give assurance of 
concurrence therein of the two Houses of Congress. 

Thisis not pleasant to contemplate I know full well, but it is true 
nevertheless; and there is nothing to be gained, but much to be lost, 
by closing our eyes to a painful fact when we should have them 
open toa full realization of the impending danger. It has been well 
and frequently said that history oft repeats itself, but I hope and 
sincerely trust that when the record of this extraurdinary session 
shall haye been made np, it will not be found to be a repetition of 
tho history of the extra session called by President Harrison in 1841. 
Harrison having died, the session was held under Mr. Tyler, con- 
vened May 31 and ended September 13, 1841, and the count G as given 
by 3 in American Politics,” says, “was replete with disa 
pointed calculations and nearly barren of permanent results, e 
purpose for which it was called into being failed,” 

Weareall, irrespective of party, doubtless, desirous thatsuch shall 
not be the record and epitaph of this session, and yet many on the 
floor of this House feel assured that unless there is a coming together 
on somemiddle ground such may be the record; aud it is believed and 
admitted that the United States Senate will not concur in the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-bullion purchasing clause of the 
Shermanlaw. Such being thesituation, thereis, then, great danger. 
that of this extraordinary session, called especially to i relief 
it may be written, as of old, that it failed for the reason that— 

y Man, proud man— 
Robed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

The extremes have taken their position. Come, let us in the spirit 
of conservatism reason together and see where lies conservative 
ground, if indeed there be such. 

President Cleveland, in his message calling Congress to assemble, 
Bays: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt 
July 15, 1890 (the Sherman act), autho: 
that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni- 
versally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Mr. Cleveland has been criticised because he was not more ex- 
plicit and failed to specify what was meant by other legislation 
after the repeal of the provision of the act authorizing the purchase 
of silver bullion. I see no valid reason why Mr. Cleveland should 
be criticised. The message is clearly on constitutional ground. It 
recommended the repeal of the silver-bullion purchase and 


of the provisions of the act passed 
g the gh; of silver bullion, and 


clause, 
that other legislative action (said other legislative action to be, as a 
matter of course, the wisest and best that could be given the coun- 
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try at this time), and he asks that it be of such a character that it 
may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability 


of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations. How? In 
gold? No; he does not so state, but “in money universally recog- 
nized by all civilized countries.” To my mind that is susceptible 
to the interpretation that gold, silver, and paper, all on a parity at 
home, must have been meant, and I am further strengthened in that 
belief by what he said in his letter of acceptance. 


In his letter accepting the nomination for President, Mr. Cleveland discussed 
a 5 in the following language, in a letter dated Gray Gables, 

* Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the same intrinsic 
or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and 
silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our currency.” 

Now, I submit this proposition, that, inasmuch as the President 
has nowhere declared that he would not officially sanction a measure 
to coin silver at a proper ratio, that he wisely left both roads open 
for Con to do its work and to criticise him under these cir- 
cumstances and at this time, is premature and unwarranted. 

There are conservative men upon the floor of this House that 
might vote for either unconditional repeal or repeal with conditions 
to give relief from the present tense financial condition, and, in view 
of the position of the Senate and the condition of the country, Mr. 
Cleveland showed his wisdom and patriotism in leaving both roads 
open. By so doing he says, in fact, to Senate and House, I expect 
you and the country expects you to agree on one or the other of 
these methods of giving relief. 

The responsibility now rests with the two Houses of Congress, 
disregard it they may; escape it they can not. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire, not in a spirit of levity, but 
in all seriousness, Where are we at?” and what authority have we 
for being where we areat? N 

I reply to the first that we are at the point where we must repeal 
a part of the act of 1890 unconditionally, or the whole of that act 
conditionally, or humiliate ourselves and the country. As the first 
seems impossible the second is the course still left open. 

In reply to the second question as to our authority for being 
where we are at, that is, traversing the road of conditional repeal, 
I submit the sy paar A of the finance planks of both the great par- 
ties, which read as follows: 


GOLD AND SILVER.—We denounce the Republican legislation known as the 
Sherman act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of dan- 

x in the future, which should make all its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
— for its speedy repeal. We hold to the uso of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the 8 and to the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage. but the dollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrivsic and exchangeable value, or 
be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pares of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be vet at par with and redeemable 
in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protec- 
tion of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

GOLD AND SILVER MONEY—The American people, from tradition and interest, 
favor bimetallism, and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver 
as standard money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the two met- 
als, so that the purchasing and . of the dollar, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the producers of the 
country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, 
issued by the Government shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise 
and patriotic steps already taken by our Government to secure an international 
conference to adopt such measures as will insare a parity of value between gold 
and silver for use as money throughout the world. 

The people having subscribed almost wholly to one or the other 
of these platforms must mean that as their expressed desire. We 
should then find the proper ratio in accordance with the commands 
of the people i ective of party, class, or condition in life. Che 
people, by subscribing to these platforms, having said to you, gen- 
tlemen upon the floor of this House and the honorable Senators 
assembled yonder, that we will be satisfied when you do this as 
nearly as possible according to your conscientious judgment, have 
said but one thing more since that time, and that is a universgl 
demand that this work be accomplished without delay. It like- 
wise should be heeded and the work promptly done. It has been 
argued upon the floor of this House that the present ratio is suffi- 
cient and should not be changed; that if it were not changed and 
the equal Ai to coinage with gold were extended to silver it 
would be all that is necessary and all the people desire. 

This is the extreme silver view of the question and I deny that 
proposition. The people expect a dollar of increased intrinsic value 
and have so said in subscribing to those platforms, and while I 
admit that silver has greatly depreciated by reason of adverse leg- 
islation, yet with other present conditions it is unreasonable to as- 
sume that the intrinsic value of the silver dollar could immediately 
increase to any marked degree if the ratio of 16 to 1 obtain. Times 
and conditions change. ‘his must be admitted by all. In the 
early history of our nation Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton believed, after mature investigation based on the history and 
customs of other countries, that a ratio of 15 tol was right, and that 
was accepted and continued down to 1834. 

In 1834, the conditions having changed, the 15-to-1 theory, to- 

ther with that ratio, was abandoned because the ratio was too 
figh, was driving gold out and inviting silver in, and the present 


ratio, 16 to 1, substituted. I believe now that the conditions have 
so changed that the ratio should in be changed, and in making 
this change the conditions should be carefully considered. 

ie the average commercial ratio of silver to gold for the 
year 1873 (the year it was demonetized), which was 15.92, and the 
average commercial ratio in 1892, which was 23.72, we find the 
difference in the commercial ratio of the world to be 7,80, an in- 
crease of near one-half, and that the intrinsic value to-day, meas- 
ured by the bullion value in the market of the world by the gold 
standard, which has in the meantime appreciated, the intrinsic 
value of the silver dollar is 58 to 60 cents. 

But how much has the standard, gold, by which we compute the 
value of the bullion in the silver dollar, appreciated? This we must 
admit is an unknown quantity, but it is safe to assume it has a 

reciated. While the amount of silver in the silver dollar should 

e increased so as to bring its bullion value up to a point where, 
Songs international agreement anticipatin the same, its intrin- 
sic value can and will likely be made equal to its face value, it is 
not necessary to make its intrinsic value correspond with its face 
value under the . conditions of to-day. This to my 
mind is clear from the fact that, strictly speaking, there is in exist- 
ence now no money anywhere that is universally recognized by all 
civilized nations. 

The fact must be patent to all, that either gold, silver, or copper 
coins are money only in the nation that made them and that ontside 
of that nation, they are, strictly speaking, treated as commodities 
only, and not money. I aver that while silver has depreciated by 
reason of natural laws, yet the decline is out of all proportion to 
what it properly should be; and in seeking to find the proper ratio 
which we could with propriety adopt we must then be guided by 
a comparison of commercial ratios through a period of years. 

By reference to a table (page 50 of the Statistical Abstract, No. 15) 
it will appear that from 1872, the year previous to which silver was 
demonetized, down to and including 1878, a period of seven years, 
the commercial value fluctuated 2.31. That during the next seven 
years from 1879 to 1885, inclusive, the fluctuation was but 1.36 and 
that for six consecutive years of that period the commercial ratio 
never changed but a fraction from 18 to 1 while for the next seven 
years, including 1892, the fluctuation was 3.97. 

It is further worthy of note that the average commercial ratio 
during that seven years period from 1879 to 1885 was 18.73 to 1. 
This too, after the full depressing effect of demonetization. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that a ratio of about 18 to 1, or 
19 to 1, would be indicated and that the latter might be preferable 
in view of the fact that the United States would for a time at least 
have to maintain the coinage alone. 

It has been argued to change the ratio would entail a large ex- 
pense to recoin our 419,000,000 silver dollars. It is not absolutel 
necessary. What inconvenience wonld it be if we had two RA 
tender silver dollars of slightly different sizes? None whatever. 
At the ratio of 19 to 1 yonr new dollar would contain about three- 
sixteenths more bullion and would be slightly thicker and heavier. 
No necessity, then, to recoin. 

But if, on the other hand, the bullion now stored like so much 
cordwood in the Treasury was at once coined at 19 to 1, the Gov- 
ernment would be the gainer to the extent of about $40,000,000, 

But the rights and conditions of the West and particularly the 
silver States have been urged. I for one am not unmindful of their 
rights, but do see. them, while disregarding the threats. Private 
life is an Eldorado of peace that has no terrors for true manhood, 
while fear is the stalking specter of feeble minds, and word pictures 
of gory-charging squadrons but the transitory vapor of a super- 
heated brain. I for one regard the rights of your “ breadwinners” 
as I do the rights of all others, no matter where they toi], whether 
in the mines East or West, or whether they follow the corn row in 
the North or the cotton row in the South. Iregard these classes 
everywhere, and maintain that labor should have the higher con- 
sideration by reason of the fact that it is above all, older than all, 
produces all, and payi for all. 

But this measure, Mr. Speaker, has little of class legislation init, 
since all classes have united in making the same request, and in 
complying with that request as best we may we are seeking to benefit 
all. The bimetallists are not unmindful of that other great principle 
that there are more than 65 millions of people whiose best interests 
demand the careful maintenance of stability in values, and they, 
therefore, do not wish to see a further contraction. 

Sirs, we have had too much contraction since 1866. Take the 
history of the ten years from 1866 to 1876, and behold the ruin and 
wreckage all along the wayside. 

I desire to quote from the Machinery Moulder Journal for July, 
as follows: 


On the 12th eg tay Een 1866, Con passed a law authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell 5-20 bonds and with the proceeds retire United States cur- 
rency, including greenbacks. 

When this act was passed there was in circulation $1,996,687,770 of currenoy. 
During the year there were 520 business failures in the whole country, involving 
a loss of but $17,625,000. Labor was well paid and fully employed. 

In 1867 the work of contraction was vigorously pushed and there were 2,386 
failures, with a total loss of $86,218,000. 

During the year 1868, $473,000,000 of money was called in and destroyed. The 
failures increased to 2,608, with a loss to creditors of $63,774,000. In 1869 over 
$500,000,000 of money passed into the cremation furnace, producing 2,790 business 
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failures and a loss of $75,054,900. Money porig tighter and wages lower. In 


2870 only $67,000,000 was destroyed, and failures were reco: involving a 
loss of as, 2,000 Money was very scarce and w were reduced all over the 
country. 1871 $35,000,000 was retired and 2,915 failures re with a loss 
of $85,250,000. More men out of work and wages still going down. 1872 only 


about $12,000,000 was destroyed, but such had 
ive years that this ere the last straw to 4,069 busi- 
$121,058, 000. 


that only 
1,609,000 were destroyed, the 9 — 5 became stricken, and 5,153 business 
were precipitated, with a loss of $28,499,000. Five hundred thousand men 
were out of employment, wages cut down all over the country, and strikes were 
of frequent occurrence. 

Notwithstanding the terrible results of contraction in the previous 14 the 
work of destroying the money of the country—it's lifeblood—goes steadily on in 
1874. In this year $174,579,045 in legal tender and fractional currency is destroyed, 
resulting in 5,832 failures and a loss of $155,239,000 to creditors. A million idle 
men begin to tramp the country in search of work to keep their families from star- 
vation. Wages still decline and strikes more numerous. 

In 1875 the volume of currency was reduced $40,817,418, and failures reached 
7,740 with a loss to creditors of $201.060,000. Two millions of laborers outof work, 

‘amine and hunger stares them in the face and Seeing pane aprofession. In 
1876 the contraction of the currency was estimated at a little less than 100,000,000, 
there being 10,000 failures with losses amounting to over $300,000,000. Three mil- 
lion men were out of employment, wa, were cut down to the starvation point, 
and most of the States were enacting laws against thetramp nuisance. Strikes, 
riots, and general consternation seized the people and the circulation was cut down 
from a little over yd pe capita in 1866 to less than $10 per capita in 1876. In 1887 
the t railroad strikes and riots stirred the country from end to end; the red 
torch of the vandal lighted up the country from Pittsburg to Chicago. Such is 
the history of the contraction of the currency and the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. 


Think you we need more contraction? I propose to treat this 
question fairly. Ihave no maledictions to heap on the heads of 
bankers; but in the light of the facts given it is so plain that none 
need err—that the interest of the small banker, the manufacturer, 
the farmer, and the wage-earner all lie on a common plane in this 
matter, and that he is a false friend that advises either of these 
classes that his interest will be benefited by a marked contraction 
such as the single gold standard people want. The only men bene- 
fited would be your very rich bankerand retired business man that 


boy op apy e 
tus see; the United States Treasury is the great heart, the 
banks are the arteries, and the people are the veins, of business. 
Thus it will be seen the interest of all lies in the very opposite di- 
rection from contraction, and neither of these great classes is inde- 
endent of the other. The normal working of all is just as essential 
perfect financial prosperity as is the normal working of the heart, 
arteries, and veins to perfect physical health. I think the banks 
throughout the country, national and private, have done their best 
to breast the storm, and I, for one, give them credit for it; but do 
not for one moment think that I include in the list some of the as- 
sociations on Wall street that are in league with Lombard street, 
and have contributed much to bring on the present condition. The 
country wants no further contraction. 

On the contrary we need expansion, as the volume of business 
has far outgrown the available capital. I know of no process of 
legerdemain by means of which we can increase our circulating 
medium by striking down a very large portion of what we have. 
The principle is therefore wrong. The gentleman from Mississippi 
| erg . CATCHINGS], who made the strongest argument, in my opinion, 

at has been made on this floor in favor of the single gold standard, 
admitted the effect would probably be, or might be, to increase the 
indebtedness on long time obligations. Then in the name of justice 
why largely increase such obligations? The bimetallists neither de- 
sire too much silver nor yet too little gold. They refuse to bow down 
to either the golden calf or the silver cow. They worship neither, 
but 8 both. They recognize the interest of the whole people, 
while they regard the honor of the nation, I care not so much 
whether we håve the 3 dollar of the daddies in form, but I do 
care that we have an honest dollar, whether gold or silver. I mean 
a dollar that is honest toward the debtor and honest toward the 
creditor, and in no other way should this matter be settled in order 
to be right; for nothing is settled until it is right, eternally right. 
They remember that on the Ist of July, accor fe de the Director 
of the Mint, that while the amount of silverin the Treasury is larger 
than the amount of 8 our entire stock of gold was estimated 
at that time at $654, ,000 and our entire stock of silver at 
$575,000, 000. 

In the light of that statement both these metals have rights which 
entitle them to consideration, and hence the desire of the true bi- 
metallists, who are the only conservative element upon this floor, 
that both metals be used and recognized as money metals, as the 
Constitution designed. We have no right to demonetize either gold 
or silver. Now, having considered the extreme silver view, let us 
turn for a little to the views of the opposing extreme. It is claimed 
by the advocates of the single gold standard that unaided and alone 
the United States can not sustain the free coinage of silver at an 
ratio. They aver that international bimetallism is their aim, and 
assume they are sincere, but declare it can only be reached through 
unconditional repeal of the purchase clause. If gentlemen really de- 
sire repeal why not so vote when the ratio is reached that they be- 
lieve in? They are like the man that, figuratively speaking, hae a 
patent on religion to the extent that he thinks (remember he is sin- 
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cere, too) that no man can go to heaven except through his particu- 
lar church. . 

But the two extremes then are a unit in desiring international 

bimetallism. The great question then is, How shall we attempt to 
reach it? Through monometallism or by direct bimetallism at home 
and a declaration of American principles? It is admittedly the 
harbor of rest, the sunny Italy of a more stable national Ebay aaa! 
all long to enjoy. But before the anchor is dropped in harbor 
of rest comes the vicissitude of the voyage, before the higher pros- 
erity of international bimetallism, the traversing of the Alps that 
e before us, bold, ragged, and uninviting. 
Again we are confronted with the fact that unconditional repeal 
being apparently beyond hope, international bimetallism must be 
obtained in someother way if at all. The allegation and theory that 
there is no other way, as the United States can not sustain bimetal- 
lism at any ratio, will bear investigation. It is said, that years ago 
a wise mau racked his brain and burned the candle low at midnight 
to write a book proving that a steamship could not carry sufficient 
weight in coal to enable her to generate sufficient steam thereby to 
propel her across the Atlantic. 

Inventors were at work and, strange to say, the first trip the 
ship made across the Atlantic she carried that book to America, 
Possibly the story is not true, but I add the moral which is both 
original and true. Theory may be, and often is, but a transitory 
dream, while fact is ever an abiding substance. Turn on the flash- 
light of fact, which is the argument of to-day and worth a thousand 
theories. It is known that France, with much less area and fer- 
tility in resource, did sustain bimetallism for a period as long as 
the children of Israel journeyed in the wilderness--seventy years, 
and that, at a ratio of 15} to 1, she kept the metals ek apt p 

For explanation on this point, see Report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, p. 83, sections 191 to 197, made by Geor Howell, m. 
P., and published in 1889, But again, on page 50 of the Statistical 
Abstract of 1892, the fifteenth number, will be found a statement 
of the commercial ratio of silver and gold for every year from 1687, 
It is a veritable mine of information on the subject of ratios, and 
shows that for two hundred years the commercial ratio never went 
higher than 1 to 16}, except in 1813, and that the ratios during that 
two hundred years remained at 15} to 1, substantially, under all 
the various fluctuations of both metals by the production varia- 
tions of each, and was not affected by the gold discoveries in either 
Australia or California, nor by the demonetization of silver by Eng- 
land, in 1816. It remained practically permanent under all Sond. 
tions of peace and war, down to the demonetization of silver, in 
1873, by the United States. 

Then the commercial ratio that had been uniform and stable began 
to change, and has since for the last twenty years risen steadily, and 
in 1892 reached 23.72 to 1, the highest ever known to that time, and 
last month (July, 1893) was 28.52. I assert that this table which I 
here submit, is proof positive that the act of 1873, together with simi- 
lar acts of other nations resulting therefrom, caused the marked 
change in the commercial ratio, . 


No. 28.—Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


Nore.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soet- 
beer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1878 to 1892 
from daily cablegrams 


from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) 
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I challenge successful contradiction of this statement and this 
table upon the floor of this House. I further assert that if this table 


be not su y contradicted, then it must stand as an irrefuta- 
ble answer to the prophecy repeatedly made upon the floor by do- 
prophets (I mean no, repaos by that term) that the Uni States 
can not sustain coinage of both metals because they will not stay 
gps e at any ratio. 

intimated that the act of 1873 led to similar acts on the part of 
other nations, which helped to account for the rapid and steady 
decline in commercial ratios since 1873. Now, what did happen? 
Previous to 1873 the great commercial nations, except England, 
made gold and silver interchangeable at fixed ee, 
making silver and some gold the national standard, but the ter 
number silver. Silver began to fallin 1873, when the United States 
and Germany changed their standard to gold. Then Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, known as “The Latin Union,” by 
reason of the action of the United States and Germany, denied the 
free right of mintage to silver. Thus it is clear the action of the 
United States and compelled other countries to demonetize 
silver, and that increased both the demand for and potener of gold, 
and then began the scramble among Der peng for gold. 

Thus America with Germany wal into the trap set by England 
in 1816 and caused other nations by necessity, and not from choice, 
to follow, with the result that in the same sense that thesilver dol- 
lar is a dishonest dollar, the gold dollar is also a dishonest dollar, 
The gold dollar is dishonest just to the extent that the metal con- 
tained therein may have appreciated while the silver dollar is dis- 
honest to the extent that the metal in it has depreciated, below the 
mean value of both metals. The one has gone above, the other below, 
the mean value of both metals. 

That is all there is about it, except that legislation brought about 
by England, as she desired to establiah her supremacy as mistress 
of the financial world, is = ble directly for the legislation 
while America is culpable for allowing herself to be entrap i 
have no censure to heap on anyone, and have been to hear so 
much about the British lion from our Republican friends. The Brit- 
ish lion was let in through the demonetization act in 1873 by Re- 
Eee and ever since; the American people, menaced by his 

rdship’s financial presence, have been trying to turn him outagain. 

Our country is to-day, mid peace and plenty, brought face to face 
with a condition of great danger which by unwise legislation it 
brought upon itself. What is the remedy? Apply the principle 
„that God 1 helps him that herpa himself.” 

As there is not suficient gold in the world to supply the demand; 
as two-fifths of the gold we produce is taken out in connection with 
silver and two-fifths of the silver of the world is produced by the 
United States, England 2 in a financial sense, fears us more 
than any other nation and it follows, as the day the night, that we 
surely have a greater interest in ourselves than other nations have 
in us. Therefore it is proper that we move first in our own behalf 
and then ask other nations tojoin us. It would seem we can coin 
both metals at a ratio of 18 to 1 or 19 to 1 and practically keep them 
together and then when we appear at the fourth International Mon- 
etary Conference it will be in such a manner as to command respect 
and not as an humble humiliated subject. But we might not long be 
alone. Other countries equally anxious will join us and interna- 
tional bimetallism would more assuredly and more speedily come. 

Gentlemen of the single gold standard only faith on the floor of 
this House have sought to appeal to the patriotism of their col- 
leagues, but in vain. Their appeals touch no chord that vibrates in 
harmony with a supplicating, enervating policy. 

Unlock the s es and let America assert herself. 

Speaking for myself and the very large majority of the 199,000 
people I have the honor to represent, I believe in the use of both 
metals, and believe international bimetallism may be achieved 
in more ways than one; but I believe the surest and safest way is 
for the United States to declare herself. Sirs, we stand this hour 
in the uncertainty of a financial night; but while the night is not 
so dark as it has been painted, the call comes up from every farm, vil- 
lage, town, and city in this land, from banker, manufacturer, and 
wage earner. Watchman, what of the night? And may “Uncle 
Sam,” the national watchman, byreason of the work here done, be 
enabled to answer back, the light cometh. May that light be to 
the per when it shall come, as the first glint of morn to the 
bright and perfect day; the opening of the dawn of a truer, better, 
and more abiding prosperity than we have ever known before. 

Mr. S er, gentlemen may talk of patriotism while the nation 
anxiously waits for something to be done, Speaking for myself, 
and myself alone, it looks to me as though What we need most at 
this time is another Declaration of Independence, and this time a 
declaration of financial independence; and in order to make it we 
need more of the spirit of Patrick Henry and John Hancock. We 
should rise equal to the emergency and preserve the honor of the 
nation as the people demand, by an tering declaration that the 


Bolg asic States of America no longer waits, but from this time assumes 
Shall we, then, declare the ability of the country to take care of 
itself without dictation from a foreign monetary power that alone 


blocks the way to international agreement, and that will always die- 
tate 5 favorable to herself? Are we in this hour to halt and 
waver 

Mark it well, “To halt is to lose, and to waver is to fail.” Said 
Patrick Henry, in the Virginia convention in 1775, and his words 
are applicable here and now: “ They tell us, sir, that we are weak; 
unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. But when shall 
we be stronger? Will it be the next week or the next year? Shall 
we gather gr tec by irresolution and inaction?” Shall we? 
Again I ask, we be of the number of whom it is spoken in 
Holy Writ, “That having eyes see not, and ears hear not, the 
things which so nearly concern their temporal salvation?” 

Mr. Speaker, we shall see what we shall see; but may He that, 
all unseen, guided the prow of the Columbus fleet, and guarded the 
frail Mayflower to Plymouth Rock, in His Omnipotent wisdom or- 
dain that we shall not thus humiliate our country bya policy both 
withering and blighting in its effects. [Applause.] 

Mr. McDEARMON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps a more important 
session of Congress was never held in this country than this, 
A nation seems with bated breath to be awaiting with manifest 
impatience to hear what Congress is going to do in the present 
emergency when a phenomenal state of affairs exists. Suddenly, 
in the midst of plenty and contentment, when the husbandman 
is preparing to harvest and send to marketa most bountiful crop, 
amidst the hum of industry on every side; when the nation is 
enjoying the blessings of health and prosperity; without appar- 
ent cause, a TOOR panio spread its baneful shadow over our fair 
land; seized with e fear, timid capital shrinks back into its 
covert and the lifeblood of commerce and industry is cut off and 
commercial congestion and paralysis result. 

Banks have been wrecked, factory wheels are still, and the 
strange contagion is spreading to all departments of human 
effort. Tens of thousands of the unemployed throng the streets 
of our great cities; apprehension and fear rule the hour, and all 
eyes are turned toward Washington. It behooves us, then, to 
most earnestly and solemnly address ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the grave questions now under discussion. The Presi- 
dent, in his message, attributes this strange condition of affairs 
to the operation of the act of J 7 Feng 1890, and urges Congress 
to speedily repeal the obnoxious 3 

Mr. S er, I most sincerely admire Mr. Cleveland. Ihonor 
him for pure and exalted patriotism; I love him for his sturdy 
and courageous manliness; I revere him for the honesty of pur- 
po and conscientious devotion to duty which have character- 

his official life. America never uced a more heroic 

irit, or a more loyal, true and noble citizen. And in many 

gs, Mr. Speaker, I would be inclined to defer to his judg- 
ment and follow his leadership. 

But, sir, after a most careful and thoughtful consideration of 
this great subject, and after having patiently listened to the 
many able and eloquent speeches which have been made on both 
sides in this great debate, I am reluctantly compelled to dissent 
from the recommendation of the President and to vote against 
— bill 5 by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 

L SON]. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this financial crash was caused 
by the operation of the Sherman act, or that that law has much, 

anything, to do with it. It has been admitted by some advo- 
cates of the Wilson bill that the act of July 14, 1890, is not the 
cause of the present crisis. The most that can be fairly argued 
on that point is that the effect of that law, in connection with 
many other causes, has brought about the panic. , 
Mr. Speaker, the pages of history are replete with records of 
ics similar to the one which now afflicts the country. The 
k of England, the greatest financial institution that the world 
ever saw, has been 58 affected and endangered by panics. 
The advance of the Highlanders under the Pretender as far as 
Derby in 1745 caused a run on the banks which threatened the 
destruction of the ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle street,” and she 
was saved by the device of making payments in shillings and 
sixpenses. 

In 1792 a general panic took place in England and Wales, and 
three hundred of the three hundred and fifty banks then exist- 
ing in those countries were compelled to stop payment, and 
at of them were utterly destroyed, causing an extent of misery 
an 


bankruptcy before unknown. 
In 1797 a general panic caused the suspension of many banks 
and compelled the k of England to suspend specie payments. 

In 1825 another at convulsion took placein England, which 
brought woe and fire distress in its train, and so from time to 
time these strange panics have occurred in Great Britain and 
often almost wrecked the Bank of England until 1844, when Sir 
Robert Peel procured the passage of the law which limits the 
general issue of the bank to £15,000,000; and for every note above 
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this amount that is issued to be secured by a deposit of its 
equivalent in coin in the bank, thus putting the bank upon a 
firm and apparently impregnable basis. 

In the United States, between 1811 and 1820, about one hundred 
and ninty-five banks in different partsof the Union failed, caus- 
ing a state of distress, asstated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his report, dated May 12, 1820, so general and severe that few 
examples of the like had before occurred. 

The great revolution of 1837, when every bank in the Union 
suspended, followed in 1857 by another mighty financial crash, 
when every bank from tbe Gulf to the Lakes again stopped pay- 
ment. The greatcrisis 1 by the failure of the firm of 
Jay Cooke & Co., in 1873, is fresh in the minds of most of us, to 
say nothing of the recent financial earthquake caused by the 
failure of the great banking house of Baring Brothers, which 
‘shook realms and nations in its jar.” 

The annals of every other great nation furnish many similar 
examples of these bubbles which form and break ever and anon 
upon the tide of commercial life. A writer says: : 

A panic has no laws; ithas no fixed shape; it is precipitated, we know not 
how; and we are in the midst of it before we are aware; To attempt to de- 
fine the condition of that which is, in its essence, unreasonable is a logical 
contradiction. 

I 5 therefore, that when we carefully analyze 
the présent crisis we will find it to be simply an old-fashioned 
c, without any reasonable cause for its existence, and that 

ts worstfeatures are the result of that insane, unre fright 
and dismay which always characterize large bodies of 5 82 
when alarmed or panic-stricken; and that the only remedy is a 
little time, for these financial spasms are of short duration, and 
reason and good sense will surely and speedily resume their 


sway. 

My humble opinion is that confidence would long since have 
been restored and the worst would have been over if this extra 
session had not been called apon the assumption that the Sher- 
man law “was the Illiad of our woes.” I believe that many 
of the people most alarmed and most clamorous for the repeal of 
the Sherman act were unaware that there was a “Sherman 
law,” and still less familiar with its nature or effects until their 
attention was directed to it by the President’s message. 

And, Mr. S er, Lam convinced that the advocates of a sin- 
gle gold standard and circulation are taking an unfair and unpa- 
trioticadvantage of the unfortunate and deplorable state of things, 
and are appealing to the fears of the members of this House and 
the public in order to work its destruction to silver as money, and 
to fix upon the country as a permanent policy monometallism, 
which in my judgment is tenfold worse than the disease sought 
to be remedied. 

The passage of the bill introduced by the gentleman from West 
Virginia would leave the country upon a gold basis pure and 
sinple; it would be tantamount toa reénactmentof the infamous 
and much abhorred act of July 14, 1873. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, the issue is made clear and sharp between monometal- 

The great battle is Th has selected his 

e great battle is now on, e enem; selec - 
tion, and planted his batteries; it is true A thinly Gieguisod his 
frowning cannon, but it can scarcely be called a masked bat- 
tery. The last clause or section of the Wilson bill, to the effect 
that the role? of the Government shall be to maintain the par- 
ity between silver and gold, is calculated to deceive but few: if 
it means anything, it can only mean thatthis parity between the 
silver coin now in circulation and gold is to be maintained. 
There is no promise, 25 or implied, that another silver dol- 
Iar shall ever be coined by the American mints. 

A careful reading of the President's rn F shows that he is 
opposed to further coinage of silver, and that he is unmistakably 
a monometallist, and would in all pony, veto any bill that 
Congress might enact providing for free and unlimited silver 
coinage, or the further coinage of silver. The refusal of the op- 
position to accept any amendment to the bill proposed shows 
that their real polog. is toadopt monometallism as the fixed policy 
of the country, as the Wilson bill unquestionably doss. 

If they are sincere in their professed willingness to legislate 
for the further coinage of silyer, why do they not in this bill in- 
sert sections to that effect? The universal method of substitut- 
ing one law for another is to enact the new law and repeal the 
old in the last section. 

_Mr. Speaker, it is palpable that in view of the recent shut- 
ting down of the East Indian mints against free coinage of sil- 
ver and the consequent fall in the price of bullion the simple 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act without 
further, or other, legislation friendly to silver will bə an aban- 
5 of silver b aea to its e and will indeed nae the 
eloquent language of the gentleman from New Yor Ns 
HENDRIX], “the last tolling note of the funeral bell Minas 


over the doom of silver as money”. 


Silver bullion is no =e 
tion to the universal and inexorable law of supply and de 


Before it was degraded and dishonored by the law of 1873 it 
was equal with gold, and had been for “a time whereof the 
memory of man ran not to the contrary.” Of silver, as of the 
ocean, it could then have been said in the language of the poet, ~ 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow. - 
As creation’s dawn beheld thee, thou rollest now. 

On account of the difference between the ratio of the metals 
of this country and the Latin Union in 1873 silver was at a 
premium over gold in the United States. But immediately 
upon the passage of the act of 1873 whereby the mints of the 
pomiry mero closed against silver, silver bullion began at once 
to decline, for the simple reason that the principal use to which 
that metal had been put, viz, its unlimited use as money at 
$1.2929 per ounce, was cut off, the demand was curtailed and 
limited; and as corn or wheat or any other commodity, if pro- 
hibited from being used to the extent it now is, or if the demand 
for it was cut off, would decline in market price, sosilver yielded 
and obeyed the law of trade, and depreciated in value. 

I am no apologist or defender of the Sherman act, but I submit 
that even as it is administered by the Secretary of the 
it is a slight support of silver, in that a market is provided for 
an amount of bullion each year nearly equal to the output of the 
American mines; and it is indisputable that it prevents silver 
from further declining. > 

And I further suggest that if, instead of storing the bullion in 
the Treasury, as has been and is being done, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would, as he is commanded to do by the act, have 
the bullion coined into American dollars, reserve enough to 
the outstanding Treasury notes issued in payment for the b 
and cover the seigniorage or. profit into the Treasury and pay i 
outon the various demands against the Government, thus increas- 
ing the circulation at least forty millions of dollars, this much- 
abused Sherman act would not be as black asit is painted; under 
it a constant inflation of the currency is had each month and the 
country is supplied with what the opposition claims is so much 
needed on Wallstreet, i. e., more money. They, however, clamor 
for a repeal of the act, the cutting off of this addition to the cur- 
rency, and a contraction of the volume of circulation. If one 
could have any faith in the sincerity of those who make this ar- 
gument, he could but pity their judgment. 

Mr. Speuker, I have been driven to the conclusion, from a 
careful perusal of Mr. Cleveland’s message, and from close atten- 
tion to the language and the trend of the arguments of the ad- 
vocates of the Wilson bill, that the grent struggle between mo- 
nometallism and bimetallism is now in progress, and thata vote 
for the Wilson bill is a vote for the đestruction of bimetallism 
as the permanent policy of this Government and the establish- 
ment of monometallism in its stead; if this bill becomes a law 
not another dollar will be coined in this day and tion, 
and very soon the work of retiring the silver coin now in the 
hands of the people will begin. Indeed, if this measure is 
adopted, itseems to me that the consistent and logical course 
to pursue would be, as suggested in the Washington Post of the 
19th instant, to issue bonds and buy gold, and prepare to adopt 
the policy now practiced by England and other gold-standard 
countries. : 

Mr. Speaker, with the convictionsI entertain as to the duty of 
a Lin een pte of the people, I could not conscientiously vote 
for this bill, even if I were converted into the belief that it isa 
wise measure, for I think that a “ public office is a public trust,” 
as said by Mr. Cleveland. I waselected upon the Chicago plat- 
form and construed it in my speeches before my constituents to 
mean what it so plainly says upon the financial questions, and I 
feel that I would be guilty of a breach of trust and treachery, if 
forsooth, because there is a panic in Wall street and among the 
banks and merchants and business men at this moment, which I 
believe to be temporary, as I have argued, and which I am con- 
fident has no connection with the question before us, I should 
vote for a bill which would, in the strict letter, it is true, 
out one sentence of the platform, but would distinctly and clearly 
violate other and much more matetial and important declara- 
tions. I do not intend by anything I say to impugn the motives 
of any gentleman upon this floor, but I accord to each the same 
hone: of parner which I claim for myself. 

And I will say rightherethat [have acontempt for the threats 
which I have heard suggested by some of my associates on this 
side, to the effect that a member who votes for the Wilson bill 
will never be sent back here, ete. Mr. Speaker, a man who 
would not vote according to his convictions of right and du 
regardless of its effect upon his chances of being returned to t 
floor is not worthy to sit here. 

But, I repeat, with my convictions and understan “7 


duty, if I was convinced of the wisdom of the propose 
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would not misrepresent set Hee le, and if I could not cast my 
vote in accordance with the es I would resign my seat and 
go home and let a true exponent of their views sent in my 
place. I believe the people are the sovereign rulers of this coun- 
try and the majority of each Congressional district in this nation 
is entitled to have one vote recorded upon this and every other 
measure acted upon by this House as they desire it to be cast, 
and we are the instruments and trusted agents selected to cast 
those votes, respectively. 

But, Mr. S er, [mostearnestly and with all my soul believe 
that bimetallism is the best financial policy. for the country, and 
that bimetallism is just, honest, and equitable to both the masses 
of the people and to the creditors of our nation, State, and indi- 
viduals, and that with bimetallism as our permanent policy 
our beloved country will continue in its marvelous career of 
happiness, prosperity, and greatness; upon the other hand, I be- 
lieve that monometallism would be unjust, vicious, and extremely 
disastrous to the tax-ridden and debt-burdened toiling millions 
of this great country. - 

I ask not proud p hy to tell me that the contraction of 
the currency tends to reduce the prices of labor and commodi- 
ties, adds to the burdens of those that labor and are heavy 
laden,” renders debts more difficult to pay, and increases the pur- 

-chasing power of the maey that is left, thereby enhancing the 
wealth of the wealthy, and adding to the luxury and ease of 
those who ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin.” The college profes- 
sors and authors of works on political economy all agree upon 
this undeniable and self-evident truth. 

Mr. Speaker, silver has been one of the standards of value as 
far back as history, tradition, and God’s revelation throws light 
upon the habits and customs of man. Both gold and silver were 
accumulated by the ancient Babylonians and Assyrian emper- 
ors. The Persian kings from the time of Darius levied tribute 
of gold upon Indiaand of silver upon their other provinces. Gold 
SA pris have been in all ages ‘‘a common drudge ’twixt man 
and man,” measuring and being exchanged for every commodity 
1 8 and sold by the human race. 

The production of these precious metals, while at times it 
fluctuates more or less, has on an average kept approximately 
equal pace through the centuries. The best authorities now 
estimate the amount of gold and silver coin in the world to be 
something like seven and one-half billion dollars, of which $3,733,- 
000,000 is gold and 83,880, 891,346 is silver. 

In fixing the ratio between the two metals for coinage, the 
relative amount of each in existence should be and isconsidered, 
not the amount annually produced for any given period, This 
is demonstrated by the incident which happened during the 


period between the years 1851 and 1871, when about $2,500,000,000 
of gold was coined; an amount almost equal to the entire stock 
of gold then in the world, and an amount largely in excess of 
the silver produced during the same period, as shown by the 
following table: 

Estimated production of gold and silver from 1493 to 1879. 


Value in millions 
of francs. 


Gold. | Silver. 


28 1, 316, 000 560 292 11.3 
24 2, 165, 000 592 481 11.2 
36 10, 976, 000 940 2,438 11.5 
20 8, 378, 000 508 1, 862 11.9 
20 8, 458. 000 587 1,880 13.0 
20 000 | 7,872,000 572 1,749 13.4 
20 | 175,400 | 7,326,000 604 1, 628 13.8 
20 | 185,200 | 6,740,000 638 1,498 14.7 
20 | 215,300 | 6,838,000 742 1,520 15.0 
20 | 256,400 | 7,112,000 1,580 15.2 
20 | 381,600 | 8,624,000 1,314 1,916 15.1 
20 | 492,200 | 10, 663, 000 1,695 2,370 14.8 
20 | 414,100 | 13, 055, 000 1,426 2,900 14.8 
20 | 355,800 | 17,581,000 1,226 3, 906 15.1 
10 | 177,800 | 8,942,000 612 1, 987 15.6 
10 | 114,400 | 5,408,000 394 1,202 15.5 
10 | 142,200 | 4,606,000 490 1,023 15.8 
10 | 202,900 | 5,964,000 699 1, 325 15.7 
10 | 547,600 | 7, 80. 000 1,886 1,734 15.8 
5| 987,600 | 4,431,000 | 3,402 985 15.4 
5 [1,030,000 | 4,525, 000 3, 549 1,006 15.3 
5 | 925,600 | 5,506,000} 3,188 1,223 15.4 
5 | 954,500 | 6. 695, 000 8, 305 1, 488 15.6 
5 | 853,400] 9,847,000) 2,940 2, 188 16.0 
11 171,700 | 2,365,000 501.5) 525. 17.8 
11 182,800 | 2,428,000 629. 8 539. 17.19 
1 | 183,700 | 2,603,000 632. 578. 17.96 
1] 156,900 | 2,557,000 540. 568. 18. 39 
RECAPITULATION. 
1493-1850 358 100 149, 828,000 | 16,363 | 33,292 14.5 
1851-1879 | ore | 40, 957, 000 | 18,778 9, 101 15. 85 


Estimated production of gold and silver from 1830 to 1892. 


6 | 20,516,883 | 538,795, 324 $715, 728, 000 
1 |- 5,127,750 | 93,276,000 120, 600, 000 
11 5,093, 984 96, 189, 000 124, 366, 000 
1 5,316,412 | 109,911,000 142, 107, 000 
1 5,746,950 | 125, 830, 000 162, 690, 000 
1 | 5,473,631 | 133,213,000 172, 235, 000 
1 5,830,107 | 144, 426,000 186, 733, 000 
1| 6,328,272 | 152,062,000 190, 605, 000 


The ratio was very slightly changed, if at all, by any nation in 
the world. It is true that several European nations, actuated by 
the same spirit of greed and avarice now manifested by some of 
the gold-standard advocates, demonetized gold under the pretext 
that gold was getting to be too cheap and wasa base metal. 

After the discovery of the great silver mines in the West the 
production of that metal was greatly increased, but not toas 
great a comparative degree as the production of gold in the first 
period named. Hence it would be unfair and unwise to fix the 
ratio upon any calculation as to the relative production of the 
two metals since 1871, for the same reason that it would have 
been wrong and unwise to fix it in 1871 upon the estimate of the 
F of the metals during the period between 1851 and 


It is argued in substance by the advocates of the single stand- 
ard that free coinage of silver at Bey. ratio with gold could not 
be maintained by the United States alone; because they assume 
in the first place that silver bullion after the mints are opened 
would remain below the coinage value and that the same dispar- 
ity between the market value of the two metals would continue 
as it now exists; and second, that not only would all the silver 
bullion in the world fiow to your mints to be coined, but that 
many of the nations of the world which are on a gold basis would 
gather up their old silver coin, and send them also here to be con- 
verted into American silver coin, which, in case this Government 
should maintain the parity between the two metals—which could 
only be done by exchanging the one for the other—would be under 
that policy exchanged for gold coin only to be exported, to take 
the place of their silver coin imported as aforesaid. This isa 
familiar argument and is not without at least some plausibility, 
and deserves respectful attention; for, tomy mind, it presents the 
main difficulty in the way of free coinage of silver, if indeed any 
difficulty really exists. 

I respectfully submit that the first assumption that silver bul- 
lion would remain below par after our mints are opened to free 
coinage is unsound and ridiculous. ‘‘A thing is worth what it 
will bring,” is a maxim as old and trite as it is true. One of the 
prime elements of the value of all commodities is the use to which 
they can be put, the demand for them, and the abundance or 
scarcity of the supply. 

Silver is now below par as compared with gold, for the simple 
reason that its use isrestricted to the arts and a very limited use 
for money purposes, whereas every ounce of gold that can be 
procured can be converted into a legal-tender money ata fixed 
sum at the mints of almost every country on earth. Its value is 
fxd by law and the demand or use to which it can be put is un- 

ited. 

There is now over three thousand millions of dollars’ worth of 
silver coin in circulation in the other countries of the world out- 
side of the United States, and it has been thus circulating for 
centuries. Gold-standard England has over a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of silver subsidiary coin; France, seven hundred 
million; Germany, two hundred and five million; Spain, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million; India, nine hundred million; China, 
seven hundred million, and every country under the sun has 
millions of silver coin which is performing every function as a 
medium of exchange that can be performed by gold, and as sub- 
sidiary coin it is preferred to gold the world over. About 90 
per cent of the silver coin in the world is in circulation in the 
countries outside of the United States. 

This vast and enormous quantity of silver coin has circulated 
for centuries, and the volume is kept up and increased year by 
year to meet the requirements of the constantly multiplying 

pulation of the various countries by immense additions, by 

ree cOinage, or by purchases by the respective governments for 
coinage. 

The minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures of the Fifty-first Congress shows that, according 
to the figures of the Director of the Mint, the total coinage of 
silver outside of the United States for the years 1887, 1888, and 


1893. 
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1889 was 8327, 901,031, an average of over 8109, 000, 000 per annum. 
This amount included some $20,000,000 of recoinages, which 
being deducted, leaves about $90,000,000 of new silver which the 
world, outside of the United States, needs and actually coins 
each year, which amount increases every year; and it is esti- 
mated that this demand for new silver, to keep up the volume 
of circulation of other countries, is about equal to two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of silver. 

It seems to me to be absurd to say that all or any of the other 
countries of the world, after using silver from the earliest dawn 
of history, now wish to exchange it for gold, and are lying in wait 
for this country to open its mints again, and will, in that event, 
at enormous expense collect up their coin and ship it to our 
mints to be coined ata ratio greater than that prevailing oh 
where on earth for our present ratio of 16 to 1 is the highest in 
the world—except, perhaps, Mexico and Japan—which of itself 
would be a loss to them of from 3 to 12 per cent. 

Why, Mr. ci nie the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Mo- 
CREARY], in his able, fair, and eloquent speech delivered upon 
this floor the other day, stated (and he is borne out by the re- 
port of the proceedings of the International Monetary Confer- 
ence which assembled at Brussels last fall) that— 4 

imetal- 
3277 Canna) ies eee ar toes 
when he (Mr. Gladstone) will cease to be prime minister of England; then 
friends of bimetallism, with such leaders as Balfour, Goschen, Houldworth. 
Thompson, Chaplin, Archbishop Walsh, and many others, will show to the 
world that they appreciate the value of international bimetallism, and a 


new mone licy will be inaugurated in England which other countries 
in Bages will Lollo, 


It is well known that the countries composing the Latin Union 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece—as well as other 
nations of Europe, have a bimetallic system similar to ours at 
present, and are prompted by the interests and desires of their 

ple to favor the increased and enlarged use of silver; and for 

e reasons given by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

I think it clear that if this, the greatest nation of earth, should 
boldly take the lead and go to free coinage at 16 to 1, the na- 
tions of Europe, instead of combining to defeat the object so 
much desired by all or most of them, as demonstrated by the 
gentleman, would joyfully applaud our course and follow our ex- 
ample; and, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit to me my that I 
shall stand upon and defend with my vote and my feeble voice 
every plank in the Chicago platform, and I feel that I have as 
much right to disregard or violate that plank which demands a 
revision of the nefarious and villainous McKinley tariff as to re- 
fuse or postpone until an international conference can be had, 
or until the gorged and fatted plunderers of the substance of 
the toilers in the fields, who constitute the great majority of all 
who labor with their bodies in our land, should become satiated 
and cry, ‘‘Hold, enough,” as to fail to do all I can to bring about 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to insist upon the coinage of both gold and silver 
3 discriminating against either metal, or charge for 
mintage. 

The Democratic ty, after a lapse of over thirty years, has 
been restored to full power and control of this nation; the people 
have trusted us and lodged in our hands a power and dominion 
which, if Alexander the Great had he would not have 
wept for other worlds to conquer, but would have trembled at 
the thought of assuming such responsibility: the happiness, the 

, the liberties, and the prosperity of nearly seventy mil- 
ons of the bravest, brainiest, and noblest people that ever lived 
upon God’s footstool are intrusted to our custody for a time. 

But I remind my fellow Democrats upon this floor that the 
keen and critical eyes of our masters are upon us, our every word 
and action are being weighed and scrutinized, and as sure as 
there is a sky above us, if we falter or hesitate in the discharge 
of the vows we made them, or if the grasp of our hand upon the 
helm of state betrays the slightest tremor, evidencing weakness 
or cowardice, the thunders of their indignant wrath will smite 
our ears and we will be unable to face them as faithful stewards. 

When the Democratic party last year was true to its teaching 
and ancient traditions, and became inspired with that divine 
courage which conquers defeat and declared for a tariff for reve- 
nue only, and nominated an ideal exponent of that doctrine, the 
people believed it and trusted it, and in the mightiest political 
revolution ever witnessed on this planet the Republican party 
was dethroned and destroyed, and Democracy was restored to 
its former dominion. 

But, my colleagues, if we begin our career by forgetting our 
pledges to the people, or dare to break our covenants with them, 
or cease to remember the mission we were sent to perform, our 
doom will be read in the scowling faces of our constituents and 


our reign will be short. [Applause.] 
Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker a must confess that I occupy the time 


ot the House with some fe, pene I have been told since I came 


here that the people of the West, where money is scarce, where they 
are poor, have no right to a positive opinion upon these subjects; 
that they must come to the grs centers, where wealth is accumu- 
lated in vast amounts and where the t operations or exchanges 
of the country are carried on, before this subject can be understood, 
1 desire to say that I do not agree with that idea. I have read a 
good many commentaries on the Merchant of Venice; and not even 
among the most profound German commentators has there been 
evolved the idea that Shylock possessed any of the qualifications of 
a professor of political economy. ‘There was another distinguished 
accumulator of wealth known not far from New York a great many 
years ago; but I have never heard that Captain Kidd “as he sailed 
was supposed to have any of the qualities which rendered him fit to 
bea teacher of monetary science. There have been worthy successors 
to Captain Kidd in the vicinity of New Yorkin the last twenty years; 
but_we of the West do not feel that we are obliged to accept our 
opinions on these subjects from men who accumulate wealth by such 
or similar processes. 

Who are these people in the great West who are so treated with 
contumely and scorn—this remote and alien horizon, as it seems to 
be to some of these people. Let me call your attention for a moment 
to the manner in which that country has been settled and the class 
of men who occupy those magnificent plains. 

At the close of the greatest war that this world has ever yore 
your younger brothers and your sons turned from the scenes of tha 
great combat. The flame of battle still in their faces, begrimed 
with powder, they turned their steps to the great West. In that 
transmissouri region they have built 3p opina; they have faced 
all the privations, all the sufferings. ith their young wives they 
went out into the wilderness, and they have builded an empire 
where beats the-heart of this great American continent, 

Wherever the bread of life is eaten all over this globe men rise 
up and call them blessed. And all over the prairies of that region 
are dotted the graves of those wives gone down prematurely with 
unrewarded, unrequited toil. Those poops have been the victims 
for twenty years of the avarice, of the remorseless greed, of the 
concurrence of selfish interests which seems to guide and control 
the eastern pare of the country. It is time, sir, that they should 
rise in revolt, and that they should demand of both these great 
pasus the rights which have been so long denied them, which, 

ave been so long falsely promised and refused. 

The political parties of this country have boasted time and time 
again of the loyalty, of the devotion to party, which those people have 
displayed, For a quarter of a century Kansas was the tenth legion 
in the aruy of the Republican party. Her eagles never turned their 
backs on the enemy nor were ever bowed in defeat. For a quarter 
of a century the 5 on the other side of the House have ad- 
mired the dogged persistency and devotion which the Democracy of 
that Statehasdisplayed. Like the “old guard” they might die, but 
they never surrendered. Again and again they came up in line of 
battle and met inevitable defeat, true in every respect to the tradi- 
tions of the Democracy. 

Both of these great parties in their political platforms from 1873 
down to 1892 have promised over and over again that the straw 
should not be taken away from them, that their taleof bricks should 
not be produced at the expense of any more or greater effort than 
when the contract was made. 

What were the conditions that these people found when they 
went into that region? I happen to know, as I was there with them 
at an early day, that they found the whole of that vast region had 
all practically been 3 by the widows and orphans and serv- 
ant girls that we are told constitute the creditor classes of the 
East. These enterprising individuals had all gone out there, and, 
through land-grant railroads, through the acquisition of magnifi- 
cent Indian reservations, and by other means, all of those 1 
cent prairies had been taken possession of by these people here. 
The settlers had to ps yan increased price. Instead of getting their 
lands, as they should tay done, from the Government, they had to 
pay millions and millions of dollars of profit into the coffers of these 
parties in the East. If they wanted to build schoolhouses, rail- 
roads, or any other improvement, the money was always ready and 
forthcoming—for a consideration. Bonds were voted everywhere. 
These railroads, which had been endowed by the Government, took 
advantage of their opportunities to pit neighborhood against neigh- 
borhood, county against county, for the voting of greater and 
greater amounts of bonds. We tere been covered with debt, be- 
cause we had faith in the future, because we had faith in our coun- 
try, and we had faith in the great political parties that we believed 
would do us justice. 

We believed that the means which were promised for increasing 
the amount of money for the payment of these debts would continue 
and not be denied us. There were men in those days who said we 
could depend upon it. Tee. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the utterance of one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, of Americans. Mr. Lincoln, in 


an interview with Mr, Colfax, who was about to visit the West, said 
to him on the day he ended his life: 
Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to theminers whom you visit. 
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IT have vaT, rey PTO the mineral wealth of our nation. I believe it ly 
merh le. It abounds all over the western country, from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacitic, and its develo nt hasscarcely courmenced. Durin the war, when 
‘we were adding a couple of million of dollars every day to our national debt, I did 
not care about encouraging the increase in the rolumeof our precious metals. We 
had the country to save first. But now that the rebellion is overthrown, and we 
know pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver we 
mine, 8 the payment of that debt so much the easier. NOW 


Said he, speaking with more emphasis— 
Iam going to urage that in possible We shall have hundreds ot 
ocho of disbanded soldiers, and many hava feared that their i neues: in 
such t numbers might paralyze industry, by furnishing, suddenly, a ter 
pupp y of labor than there will be demand for. Iam going to try to attract them 
to the hidden wealth of our mountain ranges, where is room enough for all, 
Immigration, which even the war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hun- 
dreds of tho s more per year from overcrowded Europe. I intend to point 
them to the gold and silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the miners for 
me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, because their 
ity is the prosperity of the nation; and— 

Said he, his eye kindling with enthusiasm— 
we shall prove, in a very few years, that we are indeed the treasury of the worid. 

In addition to that, sir, I remember well myself hearing a speech 
which Mr. Blaine made in our country some twenty years ago, in 
which he said that we need no longer concern ourselves with regard 
to the rates of freightage to the Atlantic seaboard; that in a few 

the Western mountains would furnish a market for all we 
should produce; that it was the great mineral storehouse of the 
world; and so from that time on down we have been encouraged to 
believe that those who went into these mountains and those who 
went on the plains would alike meet their reward. 

We have believed that their efforts would be encouraged and that 
they would receive the final reward which their unexampled toil 
and bravery entitled them to. 

Now we have our friends in the East whose eyes seem to be all 
turned in the other direction. They are more concerned with regard 
to the rate ofexchange on London than in regard to igh Syst in- 
ternal financial interests of this country. They continually tell us 
that we will sink into the conditionof Mexico. That if we remon- 
etize silver it will put uson a silver basis and drag us down. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask these gentlemen if they consider 
that the condition of Mexico is owing to the fact that their cur- 
rency is silver, or to the fact that they have not enough of silver? 
They are a poor people. ‘They produce but little, and to ascribe 
their poverty or ignorance to the metal they use in their exchanges 
is absolutely absurd. And I wish to say further that, supposing we 
should come to that point, and we should for a time be placed on a 
silver basis, as an American I should not consider that an irretriev- 
able mischief. > 

President Andrews, of Brown University, says: 

I to id hat in all babili uld to hould the 
United States boen 5 5 ks No e after the fret str 4 ac- 
commpaniy ng the announcement of a free-coinage policy, a stringency arising trom 
the fact that gold would be instantly withdrawn from maia reig while silver 
could be — to take its place but slowly, our country would derive great ad- 
vantage from siding with the silver status, The fall of prices would be stayed, 
perhaps some rise of prices ensue, besides the United States would take its place 
as the one great manufacturing nation of the silver world, and derive from that 

tion the immense gain which En has hitherto reaped, but largely lost 

the demonctization of silver. e should manufacture for Mexico, South 
America, China, and Japan, and England, owing to tho lack of par exchange with 
them, would lose most or all of their custom. o doubt here is a splendid chance. 
We may effectually dish England as a manufacturing and commercial nation by 
the means suggested. I do not wonder that this prospect carries away 80 Many, 
for it is indeed a glorious one. 


And I should be proud if we could have a financial arrangement 
with the vast empire south of us, the vast undeveloped region which 
affords the nearest market for our manufactured products, our ag- 
ricultural products, and our steel and iron, for years to come, 

We can well afford to drop our financial relations in the way of 
borrowing money with Great Britain or with any of the other pow- 
ers. In fact, on this subject of borrowing money, which seems to 
be the leading argument of the gentleman from New York, I have 

retty nearly reached the opinion of old Polonius, that for a time 
t would be better for us 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dalls the edge of husbandry. 


I do not regard our condition as a perpetual borrower of Great 
Britain to be one that will lead us ultimately to the high position 
that we ought to occupy. I believe that by the adoption of a 
liberal remonetization of silver, as it was prior to 1873, we will 
so encourage the production of wealth, we will so encourage the 
accumulation of capital, that we will in a short time be rendered 
independent of those people. Capital is timid, but after all I have 
never yet known conditions to be so risky or so fearful that capital 
will not seek the more profitable investment. A great and grow- 
ing country like this will attract capital, whether the par of exchange 
be maintained at all, times or not. That has nothing whatever to 
do with it, and would not present any insuperable obstacle to the 
doing of business with those great people. 

A great many of the gentlemen who have spoken on this subject, 
who call themselyes international bimetallists, seem to be willin 
to aid to precipitate in Europe another fall in prices so aggrava 
that the most obdurate banker of Lombard street will have to admit 
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that gold can not be safely taken as the sole metallic money in order 
to bring about silver coinage in this country. They seem to be 
willing to perform the part of Sampson. They are willing to pull 
the iflars of the temple down, to destroy their enemies, regardless 
of the consequences to themselves or to their countrymen. I have 
no special desire to destroy Great Britain or to destroy France. 
The prosperity of those people is a matter which vitally affects us, 
but 1 certainly would not seek to advance it by first destroyi 
ourselves. Iam more inclined to respect the opinion of the — 
poopie in the West on these matters when I recall the speech which 

Edmund Burke delivered on the floor of the House of Commons in 
defending Woodfall, the publisher of the Letters of Junius. He 
exclaimed : 

The wisdom of the whole nation can see farther than the sages of Westminster 

Hall. The collective knowledge and tion of the le a 
be depended on than the boasted 8 of all the bar. 3 * 85 


Their eyes are not dazzled by the 1 of an o te interest. The Crown 
has no lure sufficiently tempting to make them 3 and the general 


And I desire to commend that extract to gentlemen who some day 
may find inconsistency a hobgoblin if they do not now find con- 
sistency having anything frightful to them. 

Why should we not do then, Mr. Speaker, what the t ority 
of the people have so often desired, what they have time and time 
again expressed themselves as in favor off How should we arrive 
at what is the opinion of the majority of those people, or what is 
the opinion of the great mass of the people? Is there any better 
means of maple a it than to study the political platforms which 
for twenty years have been made with special reference to catching 
the majority of votes? There is not a single solitary exception in 
any of the platforms in any of the parties, where the delusion has not 
been held ont that 8 intended to remonetize silver, Ever since 
the great revolt in 1878 no public man has dared to face these people 
upon any other kindof pretense. They have one and all endeavored 
to give the 8 no matter What their real opinions were. 
that they would consult the wishes and the will of the people; and 
I wish to say that the time has come when the aed Ye are becomin, 
indignant, when they deem it a crime that public office is not treate 
as a public trust, when political expediency and jngglery will no 
longer avail. 

Now, sir; we are told that the sum of iniquities, that the cause 
of all this trouble and unrest, is the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man bill; and we are brought here for the express purpose of repeal- 
ing that law. That is supposed to be all that is necessary to put 
us back upon the high sane to prosperity. 

Why, gentlemen, we in the West some five to eight years ago be- 
gan to see that there were a great many causes conspiring to this 
unfortunate end. The present condition is but the culmination of 
those causes, most of them antedating by years this Sherman bill. 
The people of the West asa rule did not approve of the Sherman 
bill. ey did not consider that it was in accord with true mone- 
tary principles; but the Republican party enacted it and the Re- 
ublicans of the West accepted it as affording some measure of re- 
ef. It was not all that they desired, yet they thought in time free 
coinage would come; and it did make a positive addition to the 
currency; and had it been administered by its friends, I have no 
doubt that it would have been a powerful auxiliary in reéstablish- 
ing the remonetization of silver. 

We do not regard it as a vital thing in the present condition. 
While, as I say, we do not regard it asa proper monetary measure, 
z we do not propose to repeal that which we have, without some 

owledge of that which will come hereafter. We desire to know 
that the pledges of the Democratic party—that being the party in 

wer, that being the party which we have all looked to more or 
ess as intending to act in good faith and honestly in this matter— 
we look to that party to carry out the platform as an entirety. We 
do not consider that it is legitimate to select a single clause and to 
act upon that in a manner which will jeopardize for years to come 
the vital principle of free coinage. 

In the State of Kansas there is no division on this question; 
Democrats, 5 and Populists alike are all agreed that we 
will stand by the Sherman act until we get free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1. [Applause.] There is nothing indistinct in the 
utterances from that part of the country. There are no juggleries 
in language out there. They say exactly what they mean, and pro- 
pose to do exactly what they say. There will be nochance for any 
party in this country that does not stand upon that platform so far 
as that part of the country is concerned. 

Now, sir, this question has been thoroughly examined. It has 
been taken before conferences and before commissions without 
end, where the ablest and most expert financiers have controlled. 
The argument has been e over and over, and our people out there 
are 3 tien? of delay. hey say the time has come when you must 
act, when you must say what you mean. I desire to have the Clerk 


an extract from the unanimous decision of the great English 
monetary commission, which practically covers the points that have 
been so much discussed. It will show that a commission composed 
of twelve men, six bimetallists and six monometallists, unanimously 
agreed on the power of a single nation to fix the ratio, not only in 
e countries, a nation not comparable 


her own limits, but in outsi 
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in strength, commerce, importance, population, territory, or re- 


sources, to this t country of ours. 
The Clerk eg follows: 


Now, — ne AT the date which forms the oe spe porns forse SSA 
approximate fixity the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked in- 
ity, is the year when the bimetallic system which had previously 


metals. 

So long as that system wasin force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the 8 use of the precious metals, it kept the rust a | sil- 
ver approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 153 to 1. 


ion 193. Nor does it appear to us a Adiga y rig 3 
existence in the Latin Union of a bi system with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price 
of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of countries, is, we think, fallacious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to these mints 
and have it conv: into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
1s of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be li to affect the price of 
silver in the market ly, Whoever the purchaser for whatever country 
it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating 
to the legal coin and would tend to keep the market steady at about point. 


= Now, sir, this is what the people believe and have a right to be- 
eve. 

And, sir, as the doctors are so confused, would it not be well as a 

. representative body to be guided by what the peis want, and to 
make an honest effort to execute the popular will? Is there doubt 
in any man’s mind what that is? That in spite of the tremendous 
enginery that has been employed to turn them, the vast majority 
of the people of this country for twenty years have steadily and 
continuously struggled with wonderful patience and persistency to 
have silver pla ack on the throne from which it has been ex- 
pelled, but which it has never abdicated. 

The simple fact that every political party in this country has in 
all this time recognized this demand, and everywhere has promised, 
or pretended to promise, to be governed by it, is an all-sufficient 
proof of the fact. That they have juggled with words till they 
quarrel among themselves as to what their platforms really mean 
only adds to their deeper damnation. 

Let me quote from a distinguished Senator [Ingalls]: 

I day, if without on got pay Ep may do so, to the Executive of the nation, that 
there will come a time when eee eee bead 


ect. Once, twice, thrice, by Ex ve intervention, Democratic and Republi 
iament i, Sunk i mssd soot carashecton, hy varios activ ok 


rh ary 

legislative jugglery, the d urpose of the American people, 6 
FFFFFCVCVFVFFFFFFF 
den under foot; and I 8 to those who have been the instruments and imple- 
ments, no matter what the impulse or the motive or the intention may have been, 
at some time the le will elect a House of Re tatives, they will elect a 
Senate of the U: States, they will elect a ent of the United States, who 
will carry out the pledges and execute the popular will. 

In all this discussion as to the single standard and double stand- 
ard it is strange that no mention has been made of that which is 
the single and only standard by which we form the mentai concep- 
tion, which we call exchangeable value, and that is, human effort or 
labor. The average labor cost of the number of articles 
involving human effort would be the nearest possible approach to 
an unvarying standard. Gold and silver bullion are simply two 
commodities selected and used by society at something near the 
average cost in labor, as an expression of this idea, having in the 
smallest bulk the greatest labor cost. 

That the accidents of mining and the vicissitudes attending the 
production of the two would have an average of fluctuation less 
marked in range than wonld one is unquestionable, and the average 
price line which is established by the mean between the two met- 
als is the nearest approach to stability which we can bave. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] is partiallyright in con- 
tending that there is a tendency to the alternate actual use of the 
metals, and it is in that very fact that, as so superbly shown by the 

tleman from Walicaake [MF BRYAN], exists the automatic regu- 
fation which tends to insure stability. Asa man in walking rests 
his weight first on one foot and then the other, his stability would 
not be increased by cutting off one of his legs and leaving him to 
ae on one alone. 5 


ere the hammer 
o tempore. The time of the gentleman from 


The SPEAKER 
Kansas has expi 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, if Ican be ized, I will state that 
the only speaker to follow the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Har- 
RIS] is my colleague [Mr. BELL], and at his suggestion, I ask that 
the time of the tleman from Kansas be extended at least five 
minutes, so that he may follow the present thread of his argument. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS, I simply wish to add a quotation from Francis A. 
Walker: 

ee ome E of uree will — in =: armar the burden of all 
debts ee: gasa 1 action, and saffocation, strangula- 

too strong to express my of the industrial 

embraced in the pails ofa — ” 3 

Now, sir, the supply of the two metals has never been so great 
that the prices of other things have been very greatly raised at any 
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time, and now that a determined effort to destroy the use of one 
metal, and thereby double the demand for the other, is being made, 
as an undoubted result prices have been falling all over the world 
with all of the dire results which univ follow such a condi- 
tion, and which will result in the ruin of all debtors and the steady 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 
One of England’s truest poets once, at such an era, exclaimed: 

Ye friends to truth, yo statesmen who survey 

The rich man’s Joys crease, the s decay, 

*Tis yours to mark how wide the limits s 

a splendid and a happy land. 


Whenever men have protested against the metallic base as nar- 
row, fluctuating, often insufficient almost to ruin, at other times 
flowing in with such abundance as to lead to wild excitement and 
3 for short periods, as unscientific and unphilosophic, 

ey have been met with the argument that God made these metals 
for man's needs. = 

With our catechism we have been taught that the precious metals 
were provided for the use of mankind as money, that the automatic 
theory was something sacred; that human intelligence and honesty 
were all insufficient to Tagalato or restrain human authority in pro- 
viding society with a medium of exchange and that only the limi- 
tation of nature could and should be trusted with this greatest of 
functions. When darkness covered the world and civilization was 
about to perish it was a providential interposition that inspired 
Columbus to open the way to the metallic treasures of the pp 
World. Again, when from the same cause, in the first half of the 


century, poverty, suffering, and discontent opened the bloody gates - 


of revolution upon Europe, divine pity directed men to the go den 
store of California and Australia, and hope returned to the hearts 
of the people, civilization, with its science, art, and literature re- 
ceived a mighty impetus and the world laughed. 

Allison, alluding to the discovery of thesilver mines of Mexico and 
Peru in the sixteenth century, and of the gold mines of California 
and Australia in this, says: 


ence of an over- Provi- 


Predicting the great output of gold, he says: - 


Before half a century has ela prices of every article of commerce will be 
tripled, exterprise proporti encouraged, industry vivined, debts and taxes 


And— 

We can now contemplate with comp given increase in mankind; 
the growth of their numbers will not lead to .... 

» 

Hardly, however, had these words been written when a new gos- 
pel was discovered and preached. It was found that this“ hao: 
ness of mankind” was about to interfere with the interests of a 
small but powerful class, debts were being paid too rapidly and 
easily, ‘the financial world was becoming saturated with gold“ 
(Chevalier), the debtor was about to escape, and human intelligence 
and honesty were now invoked to stop the flow of God's benefi- 
cence. But the memories of revolution were too fresh. As Mr. A. 
Allard (delegate of Belgium to the Brussels conference) says: 

We had just left 1848 behind us. Besides, both prophets of good and of evil were 
disappointed, and the stream of gold gradually diminished. 


The numbers and needs of mankind continued to increase, how- 
ever, to 1860 to 1870 found half the civilized world on a paper 
basis, the arts and natural loss depleting the accumulated stock 
more and more, the strain and stress began to be felt, when 
lo! a miracle—in the West the dawn of light appeared. 

A third time (under the automatic theory) God turned again His 
face towards His creatures, and from the frowning heights of our 
Western mountains a silver rivulet began to descen: e parched 
and thirsty earth was gladdened at the sight and mankind rejoiced. 
Here in our own country we were inexpressibly exhilarated, sayed 
from the reaction of a great war; a new field opened for the bold 
and active; the road to resumption made plain and easy; the great 
debt of the nation to be paid as no other hadeverbeen. We girded 
up our loins, and, fall of hope and co e and patriotism, we 
started on our great work. But we recko without our host. A 
new puwer now essayed to dominate the world; somewhat timid in 
1857, it had wn great on the world’s misfortunes or mistakes. 

The “bondholder” asserted his right to limit the means of the 
debtor to pay, and the “financier” waved his f wand before 
the eyes of the people, and from the rosy mists of confidence evolved 
castles of credit-currency upon the steadily thinning foundation of 
gold, and claimed that under the modern art of exchan (swapping 
checks) practically so much metal money was a burden, a relic o. 
barbarism, cumbrous and to be abandoned; and so the work was 
done, this time silver, the selected victim. Here it was done “in 
the night,” no man daring openly to avow the full design, nor to 
this day has any party dared to face an indignant people with a 
frank avowal of such a purpose. : 

The two great parties have 

Paltered with us in a double sense, 
Keeping the word of promise to our ear 
breaking it (o our hope. 
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Grudgingly have they been forced to concede various paliative 
measures, all alike unfairly and dishonestly administered. The last 
(the Sherman law), a Bard mine forced upon us, a monstrosity, a 


violation of every principle, and, as administered, an open dishon- 
oring of silver as a money metal, and yet to-day it, instead of being 
the cause of gold leaving us, is, to the extent to which the currency 
has been increased, standing between us and panic. 

Gold is leaving us. Why? Because the worldis trying to keep 
warm under a blanket all too small, and each nation is tu g for 
apart of it. Austria is paying a PRA 4 per cent bonds at 95} 
or less). The Baring failure, and later the Australian crash, started 
a flood of our bonds home, to save the gold-based English credit 
system from a collapse not yet ended. 

An unfavorable balance of trade, in spite of high tariff, if not 
caused by it, and a determined effort to scare the nation from its 

urpose, and this outflow was in no way to be prevented or cured 


y going in debt or issuing bonds. ‘ We are like children who 
make a shadow on the wall, and are as alarmed at it as if it were a 
reality.” 


Had we never demonetized silver “the shadow would never have 
existed and we would still be in that era of prosperity which we 
regret to-day” (Allard). 

f the flow of gold is a misfortune, which I do not believe, why 
not checkit, as would England, France, or Germany when demanded 
for export? The law gives Mr. Carlisle the option in payment of 
Treasury notes to coin silver and use it. The “honest dollar” is the 
dollar of the contract; no more, no less. Open the mints, coin dol- 
lars of the present weight and standard of fineness.” Establish 
‘parity ” by parity of use. To 1 88 the bullion values of gold 
and silver to approach equality, with one sustained by an increased 
demand originating in legislative action, and an open mint with its 
fixed unfailing price, while the other is made a commodity, to be 
purchased at the lowest bid, is an absurdity and a sham. 

Give both equal treatment and fixed mint values, then if in due 
time there should be an inequality, exercise the constitutional 
right “to regulate the value thereof” in the interests of the great 
“plain people” of the country. But, says some bright genius, 
«the silver miners will be benefited.” should we hate the 
silver miner or love him less than the man who with a minimum of 
cost washes the gravel of placers for gold? Shall we freeze because 
the coal miner might make a profit on coal? 

Let no one think that there is unjust prejudice against the legiti- 
mate and well-guarded use of bank credit currency; but no one will 
deny that it is the most subtle and dangerous form of inflation known 
to the world, and capable of being used to the greatest injury of 
mankind, especially when the reserve of money of redemption is 
admitted by all to be inadequate, as is the case with gold. 

With all the gold and all the silver the world will still be scant- 
ily supplied and the arts will more and more encroach on the stock 
accumulated. 

Let us lead the way alone, and the world will follow. Otherwise 
the metallic basis for money, or automatic theory, will be forever 
destroyed by the calamities which will follow and overwhelm us in 
the attempt to do the business of the world on bank credits resting 
on the basis of diminishing gold, for the benefit of the “financiers. 
[Applanse.] 

Mr. BELL, of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, however we may disagree 
upon other matters I think we may unite upon these propositions: 

First. The demand for money of some kind is equal to the sum of 
our demands for all other purchasable things. 

Second. That our trouble does not arise as to differences between 
varied products of the field and shop, but the discrepency arises 
between all of the products of toil and promiscuous property on one 
side and legal-tender money on the other. 

Third. That there is not a depreciated coined silver dollar in 
France, the United States, or any other great nation, and in the 
United States coined silver is at a premium over gold. 

Fourth. That when silver was demonetized and reduced to a com- 
modity it was at a premium, and that no political party, newspaper, 
or petition from the people demanded its demonetization. 

Fifth. That since demonetization prices of all commodities in- 
eluding silver bullion have gradually decreased, as compared with 
gold, until they have reached ruinously low prices. 

Sixth. That there is now a money famine raging in Europe and 
America, i 

When we reach the causes leading up to these injuries and the 
remedy to be applied we meet a chaotic confusion of ideas. 


Our friends east of the n Mountains and some others 
puat themselves firmly upon the narrow and, we think, illogical 
‘oundation that the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly 
is the 1 cause of disasters and the transcendent question of 
the hour. If it is possible that this great Government, with its 
matchless wealth, intelligence, and enterprise, is so weak and un- 
stable in governmental sagacity as to be thrown into irretrievable 
ruin with so little provocation, then our friends are quite right; 
we are incapable of self-government, and should supplicate with 
the mother country for a financial oliey. Think of the absurdity 
of a Government with $27,396,055,389 in assessed valuation quaking 


* 


at the drop of a mere pebble. It is illogical and, it seems to us, 
unworthy of serious censideration. 


WHY ALL OF THIS SHUFFLING? 


We were told long prior to the object lessons given us by the offi- 
cers of the Government, financial circles, and the public press that the 
tightening up of money was caused by our securities being thrown 
back upon our hands from foreigninvestors. We were then told that 
the cause of this was losses sustained in India and the Argentine Re- 
public. These were mostly gold securities. Why this change? 

We know our gold drifted to Europe early in the year because of 
adverse balances of trade, and is now flowing back because of re- 
verse conditions. Why did not the Government use the means at 
itscommand? Because the Administration is unfriendly to silver. 

It is puerile to talk about a failure of silver to circulate when the 
Government is determined that it shall not circulate. People are 
clamoring for silver and can not get it. Ever since the Bland act 
the Executive and the Treasury Deparment of the Government 
have done everything in their power to make these acts odióus. 

Why is it that the silver dollar is now at a premium over gold? 

This should bring the blush of shame to the cheek of its defamers.) 
ivor is and always will be the money of the people in cash trans- 
actions. 

When people say hold on, we will check up and balance our ac- 
counts, We have another object lesson: thatis your gold and bank 
conveniences are satisfactory while we are running on unlimited 
credit, but when we have to check up and cash in we must have 
money. 

These panics come surely and regularly every few years, and it 
is here that the mighty and strong swallow up the weak. They 
oe it cleaning out the unstable financial and commercial institu- 

ions. 


WHAT DID CAUSE THE PANIC? 


It was 8 caused by the Baring failure, ng? egos Republic 
complications, large purchases of may 1 rom overstocked 
merchants in Europe and an attempt rther spread gold as a 
money standard, and the hoarding of money, The officers of the 
Government, the bankers and boards of trade, which represent one 
and the same class, sent out interviews, circulars, and inflammatory 
articles through the press for the purpose of eee. this Con- 
gress, and intimidated the laboring men and women and that class 
of our citizens not in active commercial or manufacturing pursuits, 
but who owned and held the idle and ready money of the country, 
and caused them to lock it up in safety deposits. 

In Colorado it was a significant fact that practically all of the 
panic-stricken were women and citizens not engaged in active busi- 
ness. They took you at yar word when you predicted the great 
danger. Itis also a significant fact that the scramble was not for 
gold but for any kind of legal-tender money. The merchants and 
manufacturers generally owed the banks, and their fears were ‘‘that 
the banks would run upon them.” 

It is said that in the panic of 1864 in India a large financial and 
commercial institution failed with £100,000 of gold, upon which it 
could not obtain a loan of rupees. 

In July, in Colorado, money could not be raised on gold ore. In 
India silver was legal tender, and in Colorado coin and paper, and 
the banks were expecting the demands of depositors at any moment 
and would let no one have a legal-tender dollar even upon gold bul- 
lion. Legal-tender money is what we need and must have, and 
abundance of it, to prevent panics. 

Bankers and this line of specialists in finance tell you there is 
abundance of money. This is deceptive. While the business of 
the country is prosperous and 80 to 90 per cent of our transactions 
are on credit we may thrive, but the moment a disturbance arises 
credit is shut off, a money famine sets in, and the weak fall into the 
hands of the strong. 

If it can be said that we had an abundant amount of money 
while our credit was expanded to 90 per cent of our transactions, 
then after credit has been contracted three-fourths it would leave 
us short of money just to the extent of the contraction of credit. 
Credit is a circulating medium that expands and contracts with the 
ebb and flow of good or bad conditions, but never does or can pay 
a debt when people say we will stop, invoice, and cash in. Then 
the crash comes, as the legal-tender money does not exist. 

Our gold-standard friends insist that there is abundance of mone 
if the people would place it back in the banks that they might len 
it to the people. The world has gone mad in its scramble for gold 
and manipulations of money for the purposes of hire. ‘This is not 
the object of money. This country has so legislated that the great 
army of producers have been forced to become „ and 
it has taken away and is trying to take away from them the power 
to repay. 

It is not a loan of your money or England’s money we demand 
we demand that our mints be thrown open to the free coinage of 
silver, and that Mexico, South and Central America, and all other 
silver using and producing countries of the world be invited to 
bring on their silver, coin it into standard dollars, buy our wheat, 
cotton, and other products at good prices, that we may pay our 
debts and owe no man, 
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The increase of 88 in the United States, estimated at 3 
per cent of 67,000,000 people, equals 2,010,000 people. This increase 
must have, from the new or old money supply, a per capita of $24, 
This will require $48,000,000 per annum. . Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
ex-governor of the Bank of England, after allowing for abrasion 
any irretrievable losses by shipwreck and otherwise, says that 
635,000, 000 in gold is a liberal allowance for additions to the old stock 
of the world. What part of this would the United States obtain? 
If she received her portion, as equitably divided between the 
gold-using people of the world, she would receive only $4,020,000 
per annum, or 8 cents per capita, and no provision for the increase 
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BE population; Do you wonder that the scramble is so sharp for 
go. 


The weight of silver in the world is only about 15.7 of silver to 
1 in gold—not 16 to 1. This may seem at first blush to be decep- 
tive, as the world has more dollars in silver than gold, but when we 
take into account the great of light-weight divisional silver 
coin, this reduces the weight of silver as above. 

Six hundred and fifty-eight millions of the world’s e 
have an exclusive silver currency, and the remaining 561,000,000 
use both metals in some form as a full or limited tender, as shown 
by table below. 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Monetary sys- 
Countries. tare, 


Stock of silver. 


Per capita. 
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* Silver-using people. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


How is it that $714,636 in nee f notes have been redeemed in 
silver during this month (August, 1893) on demand of the holders, 
while the Government has been freely offering gold instead? Why 
is it that the people have been offering gold for silver and can not 
get it? Itis because silver is, and always will be, the money used 
our ordinary domestic transactions, 
THE SIXTY-CENT DOLLAR, 

This is a delusion and a snare. The silver dollar is and always 
has been the honest 100-cent dollar, but the gold dollar has appre- 
ciated and has been a 140-cent dollar. This is not only proven 
but demonstrated. Mr. Allard, director of the Belgium mint, and 
others, the representatives from Mexico at the Brussels Conference, 
showed that the Mexican dollar bought as much of the necessities 
of life now as it did in 1873. An ounce of bar silver in 1873 would 
buy a bushel of wheat, and has purchased the same ever since when 

eneral conditions of aop were normal. Isubmit here an in- 
resting table published by “ Coin” relative to cotton, silver, and 


wheat: 

Year. Wheat. | Cotton. Silver. 
1.47 29.3 1.32 
1.31 18.8 1.29 
1,43 15.4 1,27 
1.12 15.0 1.24 
1.24 12. 9 1. 15 
1.17 11.8 1,20 
1. 34 11.1 1. 15 
1.07 9.9 1.12 
1.25 11.5 1.14 
1.11 11.4 1.13 
1.19 11.4 1.13 
1.13 10.8 1.11 
1.07 10.5 1.01 

. 86 10.6 1, 06 
87 9.9 . 99 
80 9. 5 97 
+85 9.8 93 
+90 9.9 - 93 
83 10.1 1. 04 
.85 10.0 90 
80 8.7 80 
„72 7. 3 78 


1, 219, 000, 000 000 
Ryd tees 3, 582, 605, 


$9. $9.18 86. 15 $24.34 
2.6 1.32 18.42 

20.52 17.9 209 40.50 
12 4.2 2.16) 18.54 
60 9.02 8.85) 25.53 
01 1.62 5.27 9.91 
5.00 5.90 4.67} 14.67 
61 1.82 6.36) 9.09 
2.22 8.78| 5.56 16.56 
8.00 2.60 9.00 19.00 
1.00 2.25] 0.500 9.75 
5.550 14. 4 8.80 28.88 
3.72 1.10 8.14 802 
2.21 8% 4.4 7.16 
1.52 1.36).......| 4.88 
25.00 1. 76 20.75 
14.20% 2.1 16.43 
4 4.81 4.91 
8 17 84. 
7¹ 19.14 

1.25 4. 90 

3.53 3.64 

1.75 1.75 

iii 13.66 

as 31. 00 


'3, 409, 100, 000 553, 600, 000 


+ Gold-using people. 


MEXICANIZING AMERICA, 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] appeals to us not to level 
this country with Mexico by Mexicanizing our coin. Comparisons 
are odious unless conditions are proximately similar. Mexico has 
751,700 square miles of territory; the United States 3,602,990 square 
miles. Mexico has 11,632,924’ inhabitants; the United States 
67,000,000 people. Mexico is inhabited by a people whose wants are 

yet limited, credit small, etc. But let us take the condition of 
exico from one of her citizens and not secondhand: 
2 CHICAGO, July 29, 1893. 
Eprror Evenrne Post: 

Your paoe of July 25 brings an optimistic article about Mexican money and 
trade. am Mexican myself and well acquainted with my native country, and 
as such beg to submit the following remarks: Mexico is the only happy country 
without monetary troubles, because it has free coinage of silyer, and for that 
reason Mexican Danks are in excellent condition, as they do not try to transact 
business with a substance they can not obtain—gold. 

Mexican silver mines continue partly their work for the same reason as banks 
continue business; they pay their laborers in solid silver coin and don't swindle 
them with 5 that only means gold, but when redeemed proves to be based 
mostly on ‘credit and contidence," which are of no value in hard times. 

The “silver trouble” is a rane expression for the present situation, which 18 
really a genuine “gold trouble,” that upsets banks and produces panics. Free 
coinage of silver on a 20 to 1 ratio would bring to the United States the whole Mex- 
ican and South American and even East Indian trade, and 3 would be 
obliged to adopt also free coinage of silver as it could not eat and drink gold. 
Silver depreciation is a consequence of its demonetization and not vice versa. If 
you pr a law to probibit the use of diamonds, these pretty stones would be 
worth one cent a dozen. 

The interior trade of Mexico does not depend much on the silver question in 
London and New York, as inside of Mexico $1 is always 100 cents; but exterior 
trade will be reduced to the most indispensable articles, and eyen their importa- 
tion must decline in proportion to the increase of the gold-currency premium, and 
at last we would have to. live after the old Axteo's fashion. 

Gold standard is awicked monopoly of money and the only way to kill it is 
free coinage of silver. I am on a visit to the World's Fair, and should be much 
obliged if you would publish these ideas. 

JOSE MAXIMILIANO DAMEN, 


rango, Mexico. 


Let us take France, with only 204, 177 square miles, while we have 
3,602,990 square miles. France has 38,218,900 e the 
United States 67,000,000; France fully developed, the United States 
in the very midst of her developing period, ance supports with- 
out a ripple $17.95 in silver for every inhabitant, the United 
States only $9.18. The United States produces the silver, France 
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does not. It would Be goats $1,192,650,000 in silver to make our per 
ag, ie equal to that of France, 

ə people ask why is it this per eapita can be maintained in 
France and not in this country. 


RATIO. 


This ion vethe discussion should not be neglected. We should 
not-be ived Into changing the ratio. When silver was demone- 
tized it was above par and silver dollars are now at a premium 
over gold. ; 
The New York World, silver's worst enemy, on August 13 said: 

that a ion was felt that the continued 
8 wine Paces 3 d to a um. A h. 


metal resulted in consequence. t week, however, gold was actually 


than the Government promises to or paper money, and even the 
a larger 8 , 


discredited silver dollars co: 


A ratio of 20 to 1 would not only require a recoinage of our pres- 
ent stock of silver, contracting the currency by over a hundred 
million dollars, but would probably disturb and cause alike recoin- 
age and shrinkage in France and other silver-using countries. We 
ean not be indifferent to the volume of money in our foreign markets. 
If our customers have an abundance of money prices will range 
high. An abundance be wed automatic metallic money of final re- 
demption is what we need. i 

The actual weight of silver in the world is only about 15.7 of sil- 
ver to one of Zold There is a sharp demand for it on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is simply borne down by an infamous brokerage sys- 
tem. The world has not only absorbed all of the silver produced 
since 1890, but has greatly reduced the old supply. 8 y 

Give it a fair coinage test with a friendly 9 then if 
it will not stand it will be time for a new ratio. As you change the 
ratio you pin us down permanently to the low prices that the manip- 
ulators of the gold power have upon us. There is no excess 
of production or cause for a anes 

here submit a table showing the varying quantities of the metals 
produced from year to year: 


ases 
of the 


Gold Silver. 
$67,600,000 | $40, 000, 000 
132, 750,000 | 40, 600, 000 
155,450,000 | 40. 600, 000 
127,450,000 | 40, 600, 000 
135, 075, 000 | 40, 600, 000 
147, 600,000 | 40, 650, 000 
133,275,000 | 40, 650, 000 
124, 650,000 | 40, 650, 000 
124, 850,000 | 40, 750, 000 
119, 250,000 | 40, 800, 000 
113, 800, 000 | 44, 700, 000 
107,750,000 | 45, 200, 000 
106, 950,000 | 49, 200, 000 
113, 000,000 | 51, 700, 000 
120, 200,000 | 51, 950, 000 
121, 100,000 | 50. 750, 000 
104, 025,000 | 54, 225, 000 
109,725,000 | 59. 225, 000 
106,225,000 | 47, 500. 000 
106, 850,000 | 51,575, 000 
107,009,000 | 61, 050, 000 

29, 600,000 | 62, 250, 000 
96, 200,000 | Si. 800, 000 
90,750,000 | 71, 500, 000 
97, 500,000 | - 80, 500, 000 
103, 700,000 | 87, 600, 000 
114. 000, 000 | i, 000, 000 
119, 000,000 | 95, 000, 000 
100, 000,000 | 96, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 | 96, 700, 000 
103, 000,000 | 102. 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 | 111, 800, 000 
95, 400,000 | 115, 300, 000 
101, 700,000 | 105, 500, 000 
108, 400,000 | 118, 500, 000 
108, 000,000 | 120, 600, 000 
105,775,000 | 124, 281, 000 
110,197,000 | 140. 706, 000 
123, 489,000 | 162, 159, 000 
113, 149,600 | 172, 234, 500 
120,518,800 | 188, 733, 000 
816,600 | 196, 605, 200 


In addition to this our national debt; agreat 
municipal, and private indebtedness was m 


rtion of our State, 
e when silver was 
money, and common honesty and fairness demand that it should be 
money when these debts are paid. It is well known thatthe bonded 


indebtedness was created ugh the conduit of greenbackism, 
costing the bondholder only about 60 cents upon the dollar in gold. 
These bonds were redeemable in any kind of legal-tender money. 
The bondholder cunningly secured a Congressional act in 1869 mak- 
ing his debt payable in coin instead of any legal-tender currency. At 
this time silver was above par. He very cautiously had a provision 
incorporated in the funding act of 1870 that these bonds s ould be 
paid in coin of the standard values of July, 1870, which is our present 
ld and silver coin. Encouraged by these successes in an American 
ngress, he now asks that they be paid in gold. 


FALSE LOGIC. 


You tell us we are scarce of money and you propose to increase 
it by cutting off the supply. You tell us your shops have all shut 
down and your labor is unemployed and you wish to return it to its 
old position by narrowing the y too limited fields of labor. 
You will relieve labor, you tell us, by adding 50,000 more tramps to 
the list. You p to start up the man tures of the middle 
and New England States by destroying their best customer. 

J h Nimmo, jr., the statistician, is quoted as saying: The 
silver States are the best customers of the manufacturers, taking 
over $50,000,000 per annum of their products, and are worth more to 
the manufacturers than all of South America and Europe combined,” 
It is now estimated that over $6,000,000 in fall orders have already 
been countermanded. 

Is turning loose 150,000 laborers in the West going to increase 
your demand for labor in the East? How is the destruction of 
the greatest demand for railroad iron, cars, machinery, and all kinds 
of manufactured going to start up your manufactories? This 
new and developing country is your t consumer and a loss of 
res 3 ill add hundreds of thousands of your laborers to our 

e lis 
I here submit a table showing the national debts of the world: 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany (entire) 2 
England (and dependencies) 5, 695, 659, 000 
S si 13, 625, 000 
3 2, 250, 000, 000 
Montene, 5 3, 900, 000 
Netherlands 540, 000, 000 
r A sbaas deeene ae 593, 670, 000 
Roumania 176, 000, 000 
Russia (all) 4, 869, 768, 000 
Ser via 50, 615, 000 
Spain 1, 106, 650, 000 
Sweden 58, 000, 000 
Z senas scan dense ensbe pasando cadence 29, 860, 000 
Switzerland. 65, 000, 000 
Seok — 868, 590, 000 
— — 148. 000, 000 
via.. 19, 000, 000 
SIGN A E T O O E EN E EN A V 600, 500, 000 
Canada. 278, 000, 000 
Chili 92, 800, 000 
Colombia 15, 000, 000 
Mexico 110, 000, 000 
Bern. . 342, 624, 000 
United States 915, 962, 112 
Tuguay.. 79, 109, 000 
Venezu 63, 700, 000 
Tevet tasks - _ 732,000, 000 
other countries (about „ 8, 500, 000, 000 


This makes a grand total of about $35,100,000,000. It is said the 
house of the Rothschilds, of Germany, and the Bank of England 
own 000,000,000 of this sum attempted to be made payab e in 
gold. ere is but $3,700,000,000 of gold in the world. If the 
wheels of business should Top ioo and the debtors of the world 
were required to pay, if they the gold in the world they 
could only pay 10 cents on the dollar if they were limited to these 
national obligations only. : 

This fight is indeed between the debtors and the creditors. The 
ereditors are determined that the debtor shall only have money 
enough to pay the interest on these obligations. They are de- 
termined to make these national obligations perpetual that they 
and their posterity may forever clip coupons and have fixed in- 
comes. The beginning of this fight was for another United States 
bond issue. 

` THE PLANS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


In every paper from the money center the e issue bonds. 
advocates of gold here say, issue bonds. 7% 


THE WILL OF THF PEOPLE. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] and most of the Dem- 
ocrats agree that the Chicago platform declared for and was under- 
stood to be for free silver. e know the Populist platform was un- 
mistakably so. President Cleveland received 45.7 per cent and Mr. 
Weaver 9.23 per cent of the popular vote, making a total of 54.93 

er cent of the popular vote for freecoinage. However, the Repub- 
icans of the West declared and insisted i that their platform and 
party favored free silver. 

The President and his followers speak in pathetic tones for the 
poor laborer. Is it not strange that these horny-handed sons of 
toil do not know what they want? Is it not strange that those 
they re as their oppressors always assume to represent and 
speak for them? I wish to say to you that this assumption is 
wholly unauthorized. Mr. Powderly is a vice-president of the 
American Bimetallic League and one of its strongest advocates. 
A cardinal principle of the Farmers’ Alliance is free silver. You 
can not longer feed them on sham platitudes. 

In the minority report on the silver bill in the Fifty-first Congress, 
Mr. Bartine exposes this hypocrisy by saying: 

From the general tenor of their ar, ts one t be led to su % that the 
millionaire capitalist is in reality the poor man, sais the money of Eis country is 


The 
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3 ywned by the factory hands and servant girls of New York and New 
an SASA 2 worthy of tho most careful that these 


En 

—— OA WE, were not by a single one of their on number 

772771700000. E PEIN — 
Almost every man who appeared in opposition to free coinage was a presid 

or other exeou ioe atiae oi coma bax some great insurance com , or other 

firm, on, or association contro! vast aggregations of ca) About 


the only exceptions to this rule were college professors and lawyers, who appeared 


rather in the character of special pleaders. 

Upon the other hand, it may not be out of place for us to mention the circum- 
stance, by way of contrast, that at the conclusion of Mr. Atkinson's statement 
ro Dunning, the a Meagher 8 hts of 9 

ox ‘kindred on zations comprising nearly 4, voters, stepped forward 
and laid an the tablo the petition of these toiling millions, praying for the freo 
coin: silver. 

In addition to this it is proper for us to call attention to the further fact that 
the at organization known as the Farmers’ Alliance has adopted a demand 
for the free coinage of silver as the cardinal feature of its creed. 


COLORADO. — 


The gentlemen advocating the gold standard seem to think this 
fight is only made by a few mining States. If this conclusion was 
true we would be advocating an American and not an unlimited 
coinage. No; we are not so narrow-minded or unpatriotic. The 

tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] complained that a 
Kittle Western State has as many Senators as the great States of 
New York or Massachusetts. It is indeed very important as to 
whose ox is gored. 

New York has thirty-five times as many people as Delaware 
eighteen times as many as Vermont, and so on down the line, and 
New York has nearly three times as many inhabitants as the great 
State the gentleman represents. Under his precise distribution 
Massachusetts would be entitled to about two-thirds of one Sena- 
105 > 


r. 

Let us see if the West has injured the State the gentleman rep- 
resents. We have always voted for your protection, hoagie your 
manufactured and borrowed your money at high rates of in- 
terest. I will submit you some figures, the result of the reasoning 
of Mr. S. S. King, from the census of 1880 and 1890, and let the peo- 

le judge whether Massachusetts and the North Atlantic States have 
Peen imposed on by overrepresentations of the Western States. 

The nine Atlantic States and the potn ing South and West: He 
shows that Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indi uisiana, eee 
Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina in 1880 had 58 acres of lan: 
to Massachusetts’ 1; the nine producing States had a population 
of 7 to Massachusetts’ 1; in the assessed valuation the nine States 
had $2 to Massachusetts’ $1, and yet between 1880 and 1890 Mas- 
sachusetts gained about $10,000, more in wealth than these 
nine great States; or, add to the nine producing States Florida, 
Kentucky, and Kansas, making twelve great producing States, a 
ing them 14 acres of land to Pennsylvania’s 1; the po ulation of the 
twelve States is about 4 to Pennsylvania’s 1; ca in the twelve 
States is about $2 to Pennsylyania’s $1, and yet Pennsylvania from 
1880 to 1890 gained in wealth $12,000,000 more than these twelve 
great States; or, add to the twelve great States Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, making fifteen great producing States, with 16 
acres of land to New York’s1; the fifteen States have 4 people to 
New York’s1; the fifteen States have $1.50 to New York’s $1, and yet 
from 1880 to 1890 New York gained in wealth $6,000,000 more than 
these great producing States; or, add to the fifteen States Missouri, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Arkansas, Maryland, and Delaware, making 
twenty-one great producing States with 6 acres of land to 1 acre 
in the North Atlantic States of New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, 

The tweuty-one States have two persons to the nine States’ one. 
The twenty-one States have about the same capital as the nine 
‘States, and yet the nine States gained in wealth between 1880 and 
1890 $1,356,567,065 more than the twenty-one great producing States. 
These glaring discrepancies are traced by Mr. Cox to special legis- 
lation in favor of the manufacturing and financial center of the 
nine North Atlantic States. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 


The assumption that cost of the production of silver affects its 
value is false, in fact. See report of Senator Stewart’s committee 
on this subject February, 1893, and Prof. Hague’s article in Forum. 

It is a general economic truth that cost of production affects 
value but indirectly as a circumstance in determining supply. In 
its relation to every commodity, demand is the fundamental factor 
in fixing value; for example, the demand for wheat, iron, cotton, 
or any other product regulates its price regardless of its cost of 
production, which must vary at different times and places. 

If demand is destroyed prices must fall regardless of cost of 
production. 

Now the chief demand for precious metals arises from their con- 
vertibility into money, Destroy that convertibility, the demand is 
paralyzed and prices fall. 

It follows that decline in silver values results from legislative 
limitation placed on its use as money. Similar treatment of gold 
will produce similar consequences. Bir David Barbour says: 


Gold and silver owe almost the whole of their value to the fact that they can be 
converted into and used as money. 


Robert Barclay says: 

Law sin sh. ENE or De EE O A gives them spe- 
cial fun: which it confers on no other commodity. In virtue of this selection 
the demand for these is greatly increased, and as they are only of limited 
production their value is increased accordingly. 

Mr, Samuel Smith (M. P.) says: 


Gold and silver derive their value mainly from their use as money. If all the 
Sodan . — — laws as England and Germany have done, silver would be 
u x 


Silver was never below 16 to 1 with gold until the combined 
German and American legislation of 1873, coupled with the closing 
of the mints of the Latin Union to it, made a commodity out of it. 
Ever since then, its market value has approached its mint value or 
receded from it just in proportion as the prospect of free coinage 
in the United States has been good or bad. 

All political economists, from Adam Smith down (who expressly 
refers to the precious metals), agree that the commodity or article is 
adurable and nota transient one. The existing stock or supply 
bearing a large proportion to its annual supply, the effect of cost of 
production on its value is slight and indirect and always uncertain. 

If the cost of the production of silver was an important factor in 
fixing its price, the cost and the price would vay together. There 
have been violent up and down movements in silver in the last few 
2 varying from 6 per cent to 36 per cent as compared with gold. 

o sane man will prejend that similar fluctuations have existed in 
its cost of production. 

Another well-established and undisputed economic principle is 
that cost of production does not affect value when applied to an 
industry of a highly speculative character. Such is the nature of 
mining for the precious metals, especially gold, whose occurrence 
in large quantities is always accidental. The industry is quite an- 
alogous to a lottery, where chance is more potent than calculation. 

And in any event the cost of the production of silver is beyond 
human calculation, for it is a commodity which is the joint product 
of the same procese which produces other commodities, and there- 
fore can not have an independent cost of porata The entire 
silver product of our mines is in the ores blended with gold, cop- 
per, lead, zine, eto. 

If cost of production is a factor of importance in determining 
value, it should affect gold as well as silver; yet the cost of produc- 
var of gold varies as that of silver, or more, Put its value is stand- 


ard. 

If cost of production affected values, the decline in value would 
limit the amount of production; and per contra increase of value 
would stimulate production. But, as a fact since 1873, with gold 
rising in value, its production has fallen off, while the value of sil- 
ver has steadily fallen while its production has s increased. 
For example, it is a fact that during the decade 1871-1880, with a 
constantly changing market ratio, production was very close to the 
ratio in weight of 15} to 1. 

Amount of product independent of or with cost does not affect to 
any degree the relative values of the two metals if both are money 
metals. For example, Lord Liverpool admits that fifty-five years 
after the discovery of the Potosi mines, their silver yield had no 
visible effect on the valuation of coins at the English mint. On the 
other hand, during the twenty-five years between the disco of 

old in Australia and California and the demonetization of silver 
the effect of the enormous product of gold upgn current coins was 
hardly more than appreciable. 

If it costs so little to produce silver which sells for so much, why 
does not capital interest itself more lar N and readily in silver 
mines? We know that eapital shuns bot. of mines and be- 
cause the business is so largely speculative. 

I am fully aware that a reversion to the history of this deplorable 
legislation, when so well known, is tedious and tasteless, but the 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. HARTER, Mr. GROSVENOR, and others] have 
scouted the idea of a crime. I will here submit the record of this 
infamy as gathered by Mr. Frewen and published in the Fort- 
LN. pied Review for June, 1893, and confidently assert that on these 
indisputable facts that any d jury would return an accusation 
of gany if the perpetrator could be located. 

ere is what Mr. Frewen says in his article: 

We first find an honorable and ted member, Mr. , introducing a 
bill in 1872, to codify for the anal poera paprat anes $ — 
When Mr. Kelley reported the bill in the lower chamber, Mr. Potter of New 
York asked: “Does it make any change in the standard of weight or fineness of 
the coin!“ Mr. Kelley replied: It does not.“ Next, Mr. Hooper of Massa- 
chusetts appears in charge of Mr. Kelley's bill; so purely formal was the bill 
considered—this bill which yet contained within ita 5 Fs to demonetize sil- 
ver forever—that in reply to Mr Horman of Indiana, who asked whether the 
bill, before pik voted upon, would be read to the House, Mr. Hooper said: “I 
hove ness es Fone Bah, and those who are interested in it are perfectly familiar 
wr . 

The bill was 3 passed withont being read. Now. since leaving Mr. 
Kelley's hands, section 16 had been imported as a Senate amendment. Here is 
section 16, which has probably cost the world of human industry more than all 
the wars of the century: 

“The silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, a 

uarter-dollar, and a dime; and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains, the 
f-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime shall bo, respectively, one-half, sk per 
and one-tenth of the weight of the said dollar, which coins shall be a legal tender 
at verse nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one pay- 
men 
Such is the clause which, without debate or consideration, has effected a revolu- 
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tionary change in the e 
doubt, read the legal. tender limitation as applying not to the dard dollar but 
only to the subdivisions of the dollar. It was this clause which is, I think, re- 
sponsible for the closing of the French mints, for the shrinkage of the ru „ 

the catastrophic fall of prices, and for the great increase of the burdens of every 


mo: 5 
7 5 Hate wonder then that, in view both of the motives and the 
public opinion in America has been educated to denounce this legi: 
crime against mankind. 
sIf step was taken withont full 1 AAEE of the results that were to 
follow, it was a piece of delirious folly; if with full consciousness of the conse- 
3 it was, on the part of the creditor classes, nothing less than an act of 


of the United States. Trey Dout withont 
8 


nences, 
as a 


the human race.“ (Senator JONES at Brussels.) 

Let us see by what means this section 16 was arrived at in the Senate, because 
the vehement partisanship to-day of Senator STEWART and many others arises from 
their conviction that they were duped in 1873. 

The bill, having p: the House, was now in the hands of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, being the chairman. The bill was 
amended in the Senate, and this is what Senator said of the intention of 


the amendment: 
„This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and what are 
called the Associated Nations of Eu who have adopted the international 
$ ollar provided by this bill is the precise 
iece * franc piece of France will be the 
of the United States in our silver coinage; and in 


on the basis of our silver coin un- 
less our silver coin is up to the standard of all the nations with which we expect 
to have relations, Now I ask the Senator whether this bill proposes a silver coin- 
age of that character?" 
Senator SHERMAN: 


This bill proposes a silver coin: 
are called the associated nations of E 
standard of silver coinage; that is, the d 
equivalent of the five-franc piece.’ 

Could language be more explicit? Ev 
must have understood that the bill was a bi 
the Latin monetary union, and that her silver equally with theirs was to be coined 
freely into legal-tender money at a ratio of 1 to 154. Such is the history of the act 
of 1873. The nation was shortly to awaken to the fact that the bill to make Amer- 
ican silver dollars float all over the world“ which, in the words of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, was to arrange for a silver coinage “exactly the same 


as the French! —Wwhich was to promote international coinage,” that bill had 


exactly the same as the French and what 
who have adopted the international 
provided by bill is the precise 


Senator who heard this statement 
to include the United States within 


positively deprived silver altogether of free 5 8 — and h tender! 
And yet Senator SHERMAN declares to-day, and with indignation, that he at 
least understood the provisions and scope of the bill, and that he considered a 


dollar which was not even to be legal tender at home was yet good enough to 
float all over the world.” > 

Let me now point out with what amazement the act of 1873 broke upon the 
chiefs of both in Congress, when they first discovered that the currence 
had been tampered with before their very eyes. Grant was at that time Presi. 
dent; more than eight months after he signed the act which had forever ex- 
cluded silver from the mints we find him writing to his friend, Mr. Cowdrey 
(McPherson's Handbook of Politics): 

October 6, 1873.—The panic has brought backs about to a par with silver. I 
wonder that silver is not already com to the market to supply the deficien 
in the circulating medium. en it does come, and I predict that it will sooni, 
we shall have made a rapid stride toward Tooo paroent, The tion 
silver will have other beneficial effects. Silver become the standard of valu 


which will be hoarded in a small way. I confess to a desire to see a limi 
RTR ag aoe General (afterwards President) Garfield said, at Springfield, 
e AC : 


“ Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but the truth is that I, at that time 
chairman of the Committee on CE apres and having Siy hands overfull 
during all that time, never read. the It was put through as dozens of bills 
are in Con „on the faith of the report of the chairman of the committee; 
therefore 1 tell you, because it is the truth, that I had no knowledge of it.“ 

Senator Brox, of Kentucky, said: 

What I complain of is that this House never knew what wasin the bill. Will 


Senator SHERMAN: 
our construction of their meaning now, the words you 
vote with you, because pe © me believe that you 
as any in the world.” 
measure, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. VU. 1 1605) : 
arge that I advocated tho bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though chairman of the Committee on Coin- 
age, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver dollar or of 
its droppin © silver dollar from our system of coins, as were those dis- 
tinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES. Ido not think that there were 
three members of this House that knew it. * The Committee on Coinage 
who reported the original bill were faithful and able, and scanned its provisions 
closely. As their organ I reported it; it contained provision for both the standard 
gold and silver dollar and the trade dollar. 

“Never 38 heard till long after its enactment of the substitution in this 
Senate of the ion which rs, ro the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing 
of its history; but I am pre to say that in all the legislation of this country 
there is no mystery equal to the demonetization of the standard dollar of the 
United States. Ihave never found a man who could tell how it came about or 
Wh). * I wish gentlemen to know what the bill was; it was a bill to re- 
organize the mints, and it was passed without allusion in debate to the question 
of the retention or abandonment of the standard silver dollar. * 

"Iwas the chairman of the committee that reported the original bill, and I 
aver upon my bonor that I did not know that it proposed to drop the standard 
dollar, and I did not learn that it had done so for eighteen months after the pas- 

of the substitute offered by Mr. Hooper.” 
r. HOLMAN said (RECORD, Vol. vu, p. 193): 

“I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage of 
that bill—a record which no man can read without being convinced that the meas- 
ure and the method of its passage through the House was a colossal swindle. I 
assert that the measure never had the sanction of the House, and does not possess 
the moral force of law.“ 

Mr. BRIGHT of Tennessee said (RECORD, Vol. Kick of 584): 

“The bill passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in advance. 
It was under such circumstances that the fraud esca the attention of 
some of the most watchful as well as the ablest statesmen in Congress.“ 

Senator ALLISON said (RECORD, Vol. vn, p. 1058): 


“ When the secret history of this bill comes to be told, it will disclose the fact 


that the Honse intended to coin both gold and silver, and intended to place both 
metals upon the French relation (ratio) instead of our own.” es 
cg Howe S he Nong p. 764) i a wi 
T. eni o not re e demonetization of silver as an attempt to 
11000 
accuse the o . Ie e com 
3 a thousand million dollars is venial.” 50 * 
Senator VOORHEES said (RECORD, Vol. vit, p. 1063) : $ 
“I want to ask my friend from Maine whether I may not call him as one more 
tized? Did he know, au Speaker of the Hex known whether that time, that the 
© know, as er of the House at that that 
silver dollar was demonetized in the bill?“ p s a 


Senator BLAINE: 

“I did not know anything that was in the bill. And now*I should like to 
e oe questiona with the Senator from Indiana, who was then on the floor, and 
whose business it was far more than mine to. know, because by the designation 
of the House I was to put 8 the Senator from Indiana, with his power as 
a debator, to unfold them, did he know?” 

Senator VOORHEES: 

“I very frankly say I did not.” 


Such were the circumstances attending the ‘‘outla of silver” - circumstances 
which are hardly reconciliable with common honesty” Tf, on the other hand, as 


is so gen believed in America to-day, a wealthy ring of European specula- 
tors for the fall in silver securities were busy with SALARIA draftees and officials 
at Washington, then this covert mutilation of the law is at once accounted for. 


If gold and silver were the money of the Uniied States Constitution it would 
seem that the exclusion of one or the other is a constitutional change, requiring the 
sanction of a two-t! majority of the State legislatures. 


In addition to this I wish to further submit the report of the 
Monetary Commission of 1876, showing that while the act of 1873 
ch ia the coinage of silver, it did not affect the full legal-tender 
quality of the silver then coined. That in 1874, through the revi- 
sion of the statutes, the legal-tender quality of silver was not legis- 
lated but revised out of existence. (Report of the Monetary Com- 
mission, 1876, p. 90.) 

“The demonetization of silver, coined and uncoined, was affirmatively com- 
pleted in June, 1874, by the following section (3586) of the Revised Statutes: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment.“ 

No law was ever passed by Congress of which this language can be considered 


a revision, 

„The Revised Statutes were enacted in bulk. They were intended to be a revi- 
sion merely of the existing laws, without change or introduction of new matter 
and Congress was assured by its committee on revision that no new matter had 
been introduced into them. It was not possible for the members of the committee 
to have mally verified the exact accuracy of the revision. They must neo- 
essarily have relied upon assurances given to them by tho persons actually en- 
gaged the work. oever may be responsible for this error in the Revised 

tatutes, the ancient money of the country instead of being intentionally legisla- 
ted ont of existence was revised out of existence. 

Germany and the United States demonetized silver in 1873. At that time it 
was neither depreciated nor unsteady in value, nor had any change occurred in the 
relative eee consumption, or distribution of the precious metals to indi- 
cate its depreciation in the future, nor was any actual or probable depreciation 
assigned as a reason for its demonetization. The average flow of silver to India 
was undisturbed, and the Big Bonanza in the Comstock fode was undiscovered. 

Manzfestly, the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the apprehen- 
sion of the creditor classes that the combined production of the two metals would 
raise prices and cheapen money unless one of them was shorn of the money func- 
tion. In Europe this reason was distinctly avowed. 

‘The scheme of demonetizing one of the metals throughout the western world 
originated soon after the discovery of gold in California and Australia, at a time 
when the yield was at what has since ved to have been its ma: um, but 
which was then expected by many to continue on an ascending scale fer an in- 
definite period. An eminent English writer ( cey) pub: at that time 
an elaborate collation of current pa omc, pho W. he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the annual out. turn of gold would soon reach seventy millions sterling, 
or $350,000,000. On the basis of such expectations, the governments of Euro 
were invoked by Chevalier and others to prevent the anticipated depreciation 12 
the value of money, or in other words, the anticipated rise in general prices, by 
the demonetization uot of silver, but of gold 

Under these appeals of Chevalier and others, several nations in Europe, notably 
Germany and Austria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the move- 
ment in that direction would have become universal in Europe but for the resist- 
ance of France. It was changed, at least as early as 1865, into a movement for the 
demonetization of silver. In the convention of 1865, in which the Latin Union 
was formed, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland insisted strenuously upon the adop- 
tion of the gold standard, but were overruled by France. But this change, from 
3 gold to demonetizing silver, was more of form than substance. The 
object aimed at by both was, 9 5 a disuse of one of the money metals, to pro- 
tect the creditor classes and those having fixed incomes against a fallin the value 
of money and a rise in general prices. This is the pith and marrow of the mone- 
tary discussions of the twenty-five years. 

After this report was made the silver people at once began efforts 
to restore silver to the place from which, they think, it had been 
clandestinely and fraudulently taken. The same forces that are now 
trying to destroy silver, with some additions, forced the Bland act 
upon us. Here began the Government pawnbrokerage so ee 
and truthfully pictured by the eloquent gentleman from Marylan 
[Mr. Rayner]. My friends, it has always been your shop, not ours. 

In 1890 our same forces were trying to restore silver to the mints 
and its enemies forced upon them the Sherman act, as they confess, 
with a knowledge of its infirmities. Yes; and does not the history 
of this shady transaction conclusively show that these acts were 
forced upon us to appease the people until they could renew their 
hold and consummate the design of 1873. Are you going to condone 
this crime and help consummate this infamy? Ah, they say, it is 
immaterial how it was demonetized. I deny it. Thesubject should 
not be open for debate on its merits until this right is returned to 
the people; thenif, after full debate and notice, a majority believes 
it should be repealed, then we should gracefully submit; but we 
never should condone a pillage of the American Congress. 


Then, on motion of Mr. TRACEY (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, August 24, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING OF THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the joint resolution provid- 
ing for the appropriate commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of 
the United States, September 18, 1793, the Chair appoints as the 
committee on the part of the Senate the Senator from Indiana 

Mr. VOORHEES], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the 
nator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
IMr. WHITE], the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. 
CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the ce resolution (H. Res. 4) to 
make the provisions of the act of May 14, 1890, which provides 
for town-site entries of lands in a portion of what is known as 
Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known as the Cherokee 
Outlet,” and to make the provisions of said act applicable to 
town-sites in the Cherokee Outlet,” to report it with an amend- 
ment, and to ask for its pee consideration. 

Mr. MANDERSON. tthe jointresolution be read at length 
for information. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee propose to amend by in- 
serting in line 8, after the word Oklahoma,“ the words: 

Provided, That the trustees appointed under the provisions of said act shall 
be bona fide residents of the Territory of Oklahoma at the tims of their ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, that is the report of a majority 
of the Committee on Public Lands. I will state that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Pasco], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], and 
myself did not agree to the amendment and are in favor of pass- 
ing the joint resolution as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives. I wish that to appear on the record. I will state to the 
Senate it is absolutely necessary for the orderly opening of that 
strip that the joint resolution be passed at as early a day as pos- 
sible. If it is to be of any benefit it ought to be passed at once. 
The opening is to take p on the 16th of September. These 
officers are to be appointed; and it is peculiarly important toa 
large number of people there that the joint resolution should be 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
now and disposed of, because of the exigency of the case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to inquire if the joint reso- 
lution has been reported this morning from the Committee on 
Public Lands? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It seems tome to be a very large 5 
and the Senator from Arkansas has already indicated that there 
was a difference of opinion in the committee respecting it. To 
take it up in the morning hour, as is now proposed, would cer- 
tainly lead to adiscussion that mightlastall day. I think ithad 
better go over until some more convenient season and not inter- 
fere with the regular order. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit me 
one moment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The only difference in the committee is in re- 
gard to the amendment. There is no difference as to the joint 
resolution, but there is an amendment providing that the offi- 
cers shall be chosen from certain localities, about which there is 
a difference. There is no other difference, and it is absolutely 
important for thousands of people waiting on the border of that 
og p pnas tbe joint resolution should be disposed of one way or 
the other. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I withdraw all objection, but with 
the right, however, to interpose it at any time if the joint resolu- 
tion is to lead to any extended debate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I renew the objection. I object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be placed on the Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 690) granting a pension to 
Celestia P. Hartt; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 691) to establish 
a department of audit; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Organization, Conduct, and Ex- 
penditures of the Executive Dep: riments. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 692) for the relief of James 
C. McCartney, of Gardiner, Mont.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 693) for the relief of Daniel 
Woodson, and of the estate of Ely Moore; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 694) for the re- 
lief of Fanny B. Randolph and Dora L. Stark, for stores and sap: 
plies taken by the military forces of the United States for the 
use during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, as found 
by the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 695) for the relief of the estate of 
Turner Merritt, late of the penan of East Baton Rouge, La.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 696) for the relief of John Rhodes 
and wife; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDING. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, we have come to the forks 
of the road 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I think Iam entitled to the 


floor this morning in accordance with the notice I have hereto- > 


fore given. I gave notice a few days ago that this morning I 
would ask the Senate toindulge me while I submit some remar 

upon the bill reported from the Committee on Finance discon- 
tinuing the purchase ofsilver bullion. Unless the Senate other- 
wise directs, I think I had better proceed now. I prefer to do 


80. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair prefers that this matter 

o precedence shall be determined by the Senators, as is usually 
one. 

Mr. STEWART. I presume there will be no objection to the 
Senator from Kansas making a motion to take up the bill he has 
indicated immediately upon the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that inasmuch as the Senator from Nevada has taken the floor 
and begun his remarks, there will be no objection to moving to 
take up his resolution after he has concluded. We should cer- 
tainly make some D of it immediately after the Sena- 
tor from Nevada concludes. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is not my purpose this morning. I have 
no intention to call up the resolution this morning; I expect to 
call it up at some other time. But I gave notice that this morn- 
ing at the conclusion of the morning business I would ask the 
Senate to indulge me while I submit some remarks on the bill 
which proposes to discontinue the purchase of silver bullion. It 
has been understood on the part of many that I should proceed 
this morning, and, if in order, I will do so. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think the matteris understood 
perhaps. It appears by the Calendar, which is the only tribunal 
to which we can refer in disputes of this character, that on the 
22d of August the Senator from Kansas gave notice to the Sen- 
ate that he would this morning call up Senate bill 570 for the 
pores of submitting remarks thereon, and August 23d the 

enator from Nevada gave notice that he would this morning 
ask leave to address the Senate on the Senate bill 453. So, if there 
is any matter of precedence here, it is nota matter of precedence 
in now taking the floor, but a matter of precedence in having 
given the notice. TheSenatorfrom Kansas gave the first notice 
that he would address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. STEWART. I intended to address the Senate yesterday, 
when the Senator from Kansas put in a resolution which occu- 
pied the time and crowded mé out. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But the Senator from Nevada yesterday 
gave nonoo that he would submit his remarks on Thursday, 
August 24. 

r. STEWART. I pean ye to occupy the floor yesterday, 
but I was crowded out, and I renewed my notice that I would 
speak this morning. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It seems to me that the Calendar must 
decide as to the matter of precedence. i 

Mr. PEFFER. Under the condition of things, I ask the leave 
of the Chair that I may proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. STEWART. do not think it is hardly fair for the 


Senator from Kansas to occupy both mornings. He occupied the 
time yesterday with his resolution and crowded me out. I took 
the floor and I think I have aright togo on. I was recognized, 
and I do not think I can be taken off the floor inthis way. With 
the permission of the Chair I will proceed with my remarks. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will sus- 
pend until the Chair determines the matter. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest to the Senators from Nevada 
and Kansas, and also to the Senator from Nebraska, that there 
is really no rule that governs a notice for a Senator to address 
the Senate. It is mere notice that is given and noted, and it is 
a question of courtesy-for the Senate to hear the Senator or not 
at the time indicated. It strikes me that as the Chair has rec- 
1 8 the Senator from Nevada, that settles the question en- 

rely; that he is entitled to the floor, and there is no way by 
which be can be taken off the floor except by his consent. I 
think that is the important point to consider in this matter. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then I submit that the Calendar notice 
avails nothing, and perhaps the only way out of the difficulty is 
to let the Senators proceed as a duet. [Laughter.] I do not 
know any other way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. While the Chair would prefer that 
the Senators settle this matter amicably as to the right to the 
floor, by a reference to the Calendar it appears that on the 22d 
of August the Senator from Kansas gave notice that on Thurs- 
day, August 24, he would call up Senate bill 570, discontinuing 
the purchase of silver bullion, and on August 23 the Senator 
from Nevada gave notice that after the routine business this 
morning he would call up Senate bill 453. The Chair recognized 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. And I shall not yield the floor unless I am 
compelled to do so 
Mr. PEFFER. 

that point. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is ead peper 
2 Pers a Senator from the floor after he has been recog: by 

e Chair. 

Mr. PEFFER. It has been customary on the tof the Sen- 
ate since I have been here, and I understand it has been the 
custom from the beginning, that when a Senator gives notice 
that at a certain time 

Mr. STEWART. I do not yield the floor and decline to be 
„ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then rise toa eanan of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ir is under the painful ne- 
cessity of determining as to the right of a Senator to the floor, 
and having recognized the Senator from Nevada he is entitled 
to proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. I rise toa question of order. I insist that it 
is the custom of the Senate, which amounts to a rule, and has 
been from the . that when a Senator gives notice that 
at a certain time ask the Senate to listen to him while he 
submits remarks the courtesy is invariably granted. So com- 
mon has that custom become that it amounts toaruleof the Sen- 
ate. Isubmitto the Chair for a decision upon that point, whether 
in view of such case it is not proper for the C to recognize 
the Senator who has given the notice at the proper time. 

I submit that the Senator from Nevada inte hisaddress 
to the Chair very properly, but the Chair did not understand 
but that the Senator was going to introduce some morning busi- 
ness, nor did I, for the Senator from Nevada understood very 
well, as we had a personal conversation about it, that I expected 
to address the Senate this morning. I sup when the Sena- 
tor from Nevada rose that he was going to address the Chair 
upon some matter pertaining to morning business, and I have no 
doubt the Chair so expected; but instead of that the Senatorim- 
mediately began the delivery of an address. I rose immediatel 
upon that discovery, at the first opportunity that I had, 
in order to address the Chair; and now I insist, when the atten- 
tion of the Chair is called to the matter, that I havearight under 
the custom of the Senate to proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. This question of order is not debatable — 

The VICE-PRESIDE The debate proceeds, as the Chair 
und , by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I should like to make a single suggestion. 
The fact that a Senator has given notice that he will, on a future 
day, ask the Senate to hear him upon a given question, gives him 
no sort of shadow of right tothe floor at the hour and on the da: 
named; but, as a matter of courtesy, itis very generally extend 
to the Senator when the time comes, if he has expressed a desire 
to address the Senate. He has, however, no more right to the 
floor at that hour of that day than any other member of this 
con ge ae mere fact of his giving notice has secured to him no 
suc. t. 

It so happens that two Senators have given notice that they 
would ask leave to address the Senate this morning. The Chair 
has committed no error in either one of them, nor 
would the Chair have commi an error if he had 


I ask the Chair to hear me just a moment upon 


any other Senator who might have addressed the Chair. ving 
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recognized the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, in my opinion, has a right to proceed without 
interruption from zoye or any other Senator. 

Mr. MILLS. I k it is well settled by parliamentary law 
that there is no appeal from the decision of the Chair recogniz- 
ing the right of a member to the floor. The decision of the 
Chair ha been made in favor of the Senator from Nevada, 
it is final and conclusive. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chairso understands. There 
being no business before the Senate at that momeht, the Chair 
was addressed by the Senator from Nevada and reco; him, 
and the Chair thinks the Senator is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Now, if the Senator from Kansas desires to 
take the floor from me, I yield. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not wish to take the floor from the Sena- 
tor, but I should be very much pleased if I could proceed at this 
time. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. , The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has yielded the floor to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], and the Senator from Kan- 
sas is recognized. [Laughter.] 

SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the bill be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase 
of silver bullion. 


[Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate. See Appendix]. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will 
please s nd. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. A 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business 
which is the resolution providing that Lee Mantle be admitted 
to a seat as a Senator from Montana. The pending motion is 
that of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider made by the Senator 8 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. B . I ask that the special order be temporarily 
laid aside, so that the Senator from Kansas may be allowed to 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr. VANCE, Ihave no objection to the order being laid aside 
temporarily for the purpose of allowing the Senator from Kan- 
sas to finish his remarks, but I wish to make a request, which is 
that we fix the hour at 1 o'clock to-morrow for the purpose of 
taking the vote on the resolution. 

Some Senators are perhaps not aware that the question was 
to come up to-day, o to the Senator from Kansas having 
taken the floor in acco: ce with the courtesy of the Senate, 

it uncertain whether there would be a full attendance, 
and in justice to those who are absent, I suggest that it be under- 
and that we take the vote at 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the uest? 

Mr. VANCE. I give notice that I call it up at that hour. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I dislike extremely to do anything that 
may smack of interference in this matter, not being on the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, but the dispute that has 
arisen here as to the matter of pairs rests upon the question as 
to how the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who is away 
from the city, as we all understand, on official business, might 
vote on this question if present. I understand he will be here on 
Saturday next, and will be in his seat to speak for himself on 
next Monday. { 

Now, in the presence of this unpleasant dispute, it seems to 
me that on this important subject-matter it might bə well to 
postpone until that time the question of the final vote, which, of 
course, will be upon the motion of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] to table the motion to reconsider. I hope that 
that may be done. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not feel that I would be justified in acced- 
ing to the request of the Senator from Nebraska to postpone the 
consideration of this matter until Monday. 

Mr. PUGH. I have expressed the belief that my coll e 
—.— MORGAN], if mt, would vote in favor of seating Mr. 

tle on the appointmentof thegovernor. Thatisthe opinion 
I have formed from conversations with my colleague, but there 
have been so many changes from last session Senators, about 
whose votes I was then equally confident, that it places me in an 
embarrassing position toundertake to have the Senate act on any 
statement that I make in reference to the vote of my colleague. 
I will be relieved very much if the vote can be postponed until 
he arrives. He will in this city on Saturday will be in 
his seat on Monday, 

It isnot a matter of very pressing importance, it seems to me, 
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to have the vote taken to-day or to-morrow at 1 o’clock, or next 
Monday. It is certainly a very important question, one involv- 
ing consequences far-reaching in the future, and I think we 
ht to have a full Senate when the vote is taken. 

view of the certainty of my coll 's being here on Mon- 
day, I do not see how the appeal can be resisted, that the vote 
on the motion to reconsider be taken on Monday, say at3 or 4 
o’clock. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama to 
make a motion to that effect. 

' Mr.MANDERSON. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well. If it can be done by unanimous 
consent, that will be better. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It can, without any question. 

Mr. VANCE. When the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] left the Senate on an errand, of which we are all aware, 
he left a paper in writing with a brother Senator concerning his 

and Bis vote on public questions, so that I think with those 
tructions, which are in the hands of a member of this body 
and can be produced if necessary, it is a little extraordinary to 
call upon the Senate to wait upon a privileged matter like this, 
conce the admission of a Senator into this body. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ishould like to ask the Senator whether 
that written communication to a brother Senator has any refer- 
ence in it to the vote upon this question? 

Mr. VANCE. This question is not mentioned, but the au- 
thority given to the brother Senator would include this and all 
other questions, except those which are specially mentioned. 

Mr. MANDERSO . lLunderstand that that letter specifically 
mentions certain cases on which the Senator from Alabama de- 
sires to be paired. 

Mr. PUGH. I should like to inquire of the Senator who has 
the letter of my colleague if he can undertake to e irom what 
he has learned in reference to the wishes of my colleague that 
he would desire his pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
apply to the vote on this question? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I think it but fair and just 
to both the Senators from Alabama that I should state the way 
in which the letter referred to came into my ion. 

The letter was addressed to me by the Senator from Ala- 


bama . MORGAN] because I happened at that time to be in 
control of the pairs of this side of the Senate. In that letter he 
states that he 


as a general a peer with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Quai c: n all questions, except two, on which he 
says he would vote in the same way as the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania; and he asks that I pair him with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] on one of those questions, and with the 
Senator Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS) on the other, neither of 
those questions being the question now before the Senate. 

As to all other questions, he states, he hasa general pair with 
the Senator from Pe lvania, who, as he says, has kindly con- 
sented to pair with him during his a ce in France, and that 
he leaves the question of ing entirely to myself as to whether 
the Senator from Pennsylvania upon any question shall vote or 
not. He also desires that the Senator from Pennsylvania shall 
not be embarrassed upon any question on which he has a personal 
desire to vote. 

He then asks, if I am to be absent from the Senate, thatIshall 
turn the letter over to his colleague, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. PuGH], who, he states, he knows will carry out the wishes 
expressed in the lotter. He says nothing in reference to the par- 
ticular matter now pending, and the only reason I objected yes- 
terday to there being a pee with the Senator from Alabama was 
because I understood t he had on a previous occasion voted 
in the same wag Bon he is now paired, and, further, because his 
colleague [Mr. PuGH] could not state to the Senate that if his 
colleague were presenthe would vote toseat the gentleman claim- 
ing a seat in this body from Montana. 

if the Senator from Alabama can now state to the Senate that 
his colleague, if present, would vote to seat that gentleman, I 
think that would come within all the rules which govern this 
body, and would authorize a ; but if he can not state that as 
afact to the Senate, then, under the universal rule which goy- 
erns and controls the pairing in this body, the general pair be- 
tween the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Penn- 
A Bika should stand. I see no reason why we should postpone 

e vote on the question for that cause, especially as it would not 
change the ean if the result should be the same on the vote 
to lay on the table as it was on the original question. 

Mr. PUGH. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he can 
state how my colleague would vote on this question? 

Mr. FAULKNER, I can not: and for that reason I would sa; 
that the general pair stands, and I should insist upon its * 
ing if the Senator from Pennsylvania were nt. 

. GRAY. Mr. President; [hope that the request for unani- 
mous consent to take this vote OAE will sick he withdrawn 


by the chairman of the committee. It seems to me a most un- 

usual position which has developed itself on this floor, and the 

2 yesterday and voy is without precedent, so far as 
know in my service in this body. 

Those who are in favor of the majority Tonors of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections have pressed vote, in season and 
out of season, upon those who are op d to that report. It 
was at the instance of the draftsman of that report, the Sena- 
tor who has charge of that side of the question on this floor, the 
paee from EE ee [Mr. erpi i 3 the vote as taken 
when it was, an inst the opposition and against the wishes 
ofa many on thisside who desired a longer time for consid- 
eration of the questions involved in the reports of the majority 
and the minority. It was pressed with the full knowledge that 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] was absent, with a 
knowledge of all the facts that are now before the Senate, and 
it did not occur to anyone, it seems, to raise this question then, 
or to make it a matter of delay, or of consideration at all, in re- 
gard to the time when the vote should be taken. 

But, now that the vote has been taken, and the majority has 
developed itself in favor of the minority report, we find that it 
is immensely important to have the Senator from Alabama here. 
It was not important before; it is no more important now: and 
there is nothing in the practice or the precedents of this body 
it seems to me, which compel us to accede to this proposition o 
the other side to delay action on an important question untila 
member, who is on the ocean, has arrived to take his seat in 
this body. As my friend from Florida [Mr. Pasco] says, the 
vote of the Senator, about whom all this talk is made, would 
not, according to the vote announced by the Vice-President 
yesterday, affect the result one way or the other. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Itis hardly fair 9 the 
Senator from Kansas in the middle of his 2 He will con- 
clude in about half an hour, he tells me, and I appeal to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections to allow this 
matter to go ovér temporarily, until the speech of the Senator 
from Kansas is concluded. Then the question can be resumed, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. VANCE. If I yield now to the Senator from Kansas to 
complete his speech without some agreement, how will the Sen- 
pane who did not happen to be in the Chamber know when to 

ere? 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. My suggestion was that this mat- 
ter be resumed immediately on the completion of the remarks 
of — Senator from Kansas, so that every Senator will have 
notice. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is the question, whether the vote 
shall To Sona till to-morrow or Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I think we can agree upon something now, and 
the Senator from Kansas can then proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Raat from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to have the vote upon his motion to la, 
upon the table taken to-morrow at 1 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. PUGH, Mr. MANDERSON, and others. I object. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I appeal to the chairman of the 
committee to allow the matter to go over temporarily until the 
speech of the Senator from Kansas is concluded. 

Mr. VANCE. Idid not ask unanimous consent. Ihave the right 
to say that I will call the privileged matter up to-morrow at 1 


o'clock; which I do. 
on. That is all right. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Or 
The VICE-PRESID. The Senator from Kansas will pro- 
SILVER COINAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consider- 
ation of the bill(S.530) discontinuing the purchase of silver 
bullion; on which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

[Mr. PEFFER resumed and concluded his speech. See Ap- 
pendix.] 8 

Mr. ALLEN. I call for the reading of the amendment offered 
by me to Senate bill 570. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DUBOIS in the chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add after the repealing 
clause the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the several mints 
of the United States into dollars, half - dollars, quarter-dollars, and dimes, at 
the present ratio of 16 of standard silver to 1 grain of standard gold, 
under the same condit: as to mintage and other c that are now or 
Sn the Gung oF ties Hervutars of sue K Gatay: 00 

all uncoin: the Government of the United 


ars. All m 
tender for all public and 


cause ed silver bullion owned b; 
States to be coined in’ 

‘the provisions of 

private. , 


ito silver 
this act shall be a full legal 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the question now before the Sen- 
ate is of such controlling importance, and is fraught with such 


deep and abiding consequences, not only to the nation at large, 
but to the ple of the State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, that I can not resist the temptation to offer some remarks 
upon it, although in doing so I may be charged with too early 
seeking an opportunity to be heard upon this floor. 

Ihave the privilege of representing, in part, nearly one mil- 
lion and a half of American citizens who are interested, not 
alone in the general welfare and prosperity of the nation, but 
are vitally interested in the speedy, correct, and permanent 
solution er this question, to the end that doubt and stagnation 
in business may be dispelled, and confidence and prosperity re- 


stored. 

I deem it to be the highest duty of a member of this Chamber, 
now that the nation is confronted with gloom and threatened 
with financial and industrial ruin, to lay aside all partisan tac- 
tics and prejudice and give to the proper solution of this im- 
portant question his most enlightened and profound judgment 
and fervent devotion; and I must confess that I was somewhat 
surprised and pained on the second day of this session to witness 
a fruitless and partisan discussion, somewhat acrimonious, and 
in my judgment entirely unprovoked, precipitated upon the 
Senate, which consumed valuable time to no useful purpose. 

When witnessing such scenes I am not surprised that the 
American people are losing confidence, if they have not already 
8 it, in the ability and purpose of Congress to legislate in their 

terest. 

I spring from the ranks of a people who feel and realize keenly 
the effects of evil legislation, and while they do not profess to 
have found a panacea for our national evils, or to have explored 
the depths and ramifications of economie learning, they are pos- 

dof enough intelligence to know when they are evilly or 

beneficially affected by legislation, and have a sufficient amount 

of old-time and old-fashioned patriotism to speak out entirely 
less of who may condemn or who may praise. 

r. President, Iam an humble member of anew political party 
that has recently come into existence and public notice, made 
necessary by the constant drifting of the nation from its orig- 
inal constitutional moorings into the shallow and treacherous 
waters of unchecked power. The people—and I speak of the 
masses have so frequently appealed to the General Government 
for wise and humane monetary legislation, only to have their 
appeals fall on deaf or unsympathetic ears, that it became neces- 
sary asa matter of self-preservation for them to create a new 
political party, founded upon Jeffersonian simplicity, and im- 
peratively demanding a return of the nation to first principles 
of government; and I am pleased to say that this party, full of 
hope and confidence, is hourly growing in numbers, in courage, 
intelligence, and discipline, and will, sooner or later, force the 
two old parties of the nation into administering the affairs of the 
Government in the interest of the people, or into political disin- 
tegration and death. 

In the memorable campaign of 1892, both the Republican and 
Democratic parties told the people of this country that the 
crowning issue was the issue of tariff taxation; the Republican 
party asserting strongly in its platform that a high protective 
tariff was essential to the prosperity and welfare of the nation, 
and the Democratic party asserting, with equal emphasis, that 
a low tariff is the remedy for all our evils. 

It is true that each of these parties claimed to be committed to 
the doctrine of bimetallism, but it was well understood by the 
country at the time that both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, 
their oF al see candidates for the Presidency, were committed 
in the fullest manner to gold monometallism, and either would, 
if elected, endeayor to carry out such policy, regardless of 
whether it promoted the general welfare or not. 

The People’s party of America, while taking strong grounds 
on the subject of national taxation, asserted in the most positive 
terms that the crowning question of this country and this age 
was the question of money; and in less than five months from the 
close of the election in November last the nation was confronted 
with an industrial and financial depression such as has not been 
witnessed in this country for fifty years, if indeed ita equal has 
ever been known. 

To-day the Democratic and Republican parties are brought 
face to face with a condition of public affairs that was foretold 
by the common people months before it happened. 

When an evil confronts us and we desire to remedy it, the first 
step in the line of curing such evil is to determine its cause, and 
I propose to devote a short time in inquiring into the cause of 
the present panic, with a view of determining what measure will 
be necessary to remove it. The President in his message 
told us that the present depression is due ‘‘ to Co ional leg- 


islation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the Gen- 
eral Government,” under what is commonly known as the 


Sherman act, passed July 14, 1890; and he concludes that the 
Avia to be found in a prompt and- unconditional repeal of 
at ac ; 

Is the President correct in his conclusion that the Sherman act 
is the cause of our trouble? In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
Sherman act has nothing to do in the slightest degree with the 
evil that confronts us. 

No one has become frightened at the ability of this Govern- 
ment to redeem every pledge it has made, as fast as its pledges 
shall become due. 

Possessed as we are of almust boundless capacity to produce 
wealth, and to turn that wealth into money with which to promptly 
discharge our obligations, as well as our known high character 
amongst the people of the nations of the earth for prompt, full, 
and honest payment, it is idle to assert that foreign or domestic 
holders of our securities have, in consequence of the Sherman 
act, lost confidence in our disposition or ability to pay, and are 
therefore converting their securities into gold and exporting it 
to safer countries. 

The few who desire to believe such a statement will doubt- 
less believe it, but the great mass of the toiling millions of our 
countrymen can notand will not be thus imposed upon. 

That gold has been rapidly leaving the country for the last 
few months and is being taken to other countries for investment, 
all well understand, but it is being taken there because it can 
be invested to better advantage and at higher rates of interest, 
in Austria-Hungary and other foreign lands, than it can be here. 
And we are informed that that nation is paying a tremendous 
premium on the gold that is being exported from this country, 
and, as a consequence, gold has appreciated beyond the line of 
its proper purchasing power in the industrial and commercial 
world. 


In the report of the Director of the Mint, in February of this 
year, on page 42, it is said: 

he amount of the e rts 
tor, in the face of the prevailing rates of exchange, by the continued aorta 
of the Austrian and other European governments to enlarge their stock of 
gold. It is said that inducements have been given by the Bank of france to 
obtain gold to replace some of its reserves that have been withdrawn. 

The International Gold Trust, having its headquarters in Lon- 
don and its American representatives in Wall street, officered 
and conducted by men a majority of whom, I am informed, are 
not even citizens of this country, and owe it no allegiance or 
duty whatever, and who control the metropolitan press of the 
nation, to some extent at least, and by that means endeavor to 
mislead our countrymen to their everlasting injury, have, within 
the last few months, forced some of the inferior nations of the 
earth to a gold basis, and by that means created an abnormal 
demand for American gold abroad; and itis this demand thus 
created, coupled: with other causes, and not the Sherman act, that 
has, in a large measure, produced the present panic. 

Another important factor in the production of this panic is to 
be found in the fact that early last winter thissame International 
Gold Trust thought to industrially enslave the farmers, planters, 
mechanics, and laborers of the nation, now and for generations 
to come, by striking down and dishonoring one-half of the money 
of the country and driving it and its paper representatives out 
of circulation, thus increasing a hundredfold the purchasin 
power of gold, shrinking the value of all property ana labor, an 
producing throughout the nation distress and dependence; and 
to that end they produced a financial and industrial crisis, and 
told the people that it was the work of the Sherman act, and that 
the only way to call back easier times and comparative pros- 
perity was for the country to demand at the hands of Congress 

rompt and unconditional repeal of that act. 

ut the propie of this 3 wise and patriotio, saw 
through this flimsy pretext, and, knowing it to be à mere trick, a 
sham and fraud, refused to become frightened or demand that 
Congress strike down silver, and those who created the panic 
have themselves become its victims, and are now appealing to 
Congress to assist in their unhallowed attempt to enslave the 
race. 

But, Mr. President, the truth of this matter is so well under- 
stood throughout the length and breadth of this land that I 
need not refer to it at any greater length. 

Mr. President, of late we have heard it boldly asserted, here 
and elsewhere, that silver is not the money of the Constitution; 
and from the expression of the President in his message that 
‘gold and silver must here part company,” we have aright to 
believe that he, too, entertains this view of the question. [must 
confess my utter astonishment at this assertion, in view of the 
language and purpose of the Constitution, the history of the time 
when it was framed and adopted by our ancestors, the treatment 
of the question by Congress in our anne? legislation, the voice 
of the judiciary when speaking on the subject, and the treatment 

the various political parties in their respective 
these, when impartially considered, demonstrate 


of the matter 
platforms, 
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that silver is, and ever has been, the money of the Constitution, 
and it can not now be abandoned by Congress without a flagrant 
and inexcusable refusal on our part to, in good faith, enforce, in 
the interest of the nation at large, a power expressly enjoined 


upon us for the general welfare. 

We know as well as anything can be known by history, as well 
for instance as we know that George Washington was the first 
President of the United States, that when the Union was formed 
and the Constitution was framed and adopted, coined silver, more 
than gold, was the money of final payment of our ancestors;,and 
it was silver as well as gold that was referred to when the Con- 
stitution conferred on Congress the power to“ coin money.” 

At that time money had not been coined in this country to any 
considerable extent, but the coins of other nations, principally 
Spanish silver coins, were in circulation amongst the people, and 
it was in anticipation of the coinage by this country of. similar 
metal and money that the power to coin money was conferred 
on Congress. 

Mr. Webster understood this quite well when, in a speech de- 
livered in this Chamber in 1836, he said: 


Most unquestionably there is no legal tender in this country, under the 
authority of this Government or any other, but gold and silver, either the 
coinage of our own mints or foreign coins regulated by Congress. (See 
Webster's Works, volume 4, page 271.) 


Subdivision 5, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, is in 
this language: 

The Co: shall have power to coin money, te the value there- 
of, and of foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

While silver is not here mentioned in express terms, yet it 
was with reference to the coinage of both gold and silver that 
this power was conferred on Congress; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the United States vs. rep carey 9 How- 
ard, 567, considering this very clause of the Constitution, says: 

Whatever functions Congress are, by the Constitution, authorized to per- 
form they are, when the public good requires it, bound to perform. 

So that it is seen that it is the duty of Congress to carry into 
execution this power by appropriate legislation. To leave no 
doubt as to where the duty rests, and to prevent confusion and 
injury in consequence of an exercise of this power by the several 
States, the Constitution, section 10, Article I, declares that No 
State shall make anything but gold and silver coins a tender in 
payment of debts,” thus again recognizing in the strongest 
possible terms the fact that silver is the money of the Constitu- 
tion, and in the most positive terms recognizing it to be the duty 
of Congress to provide for its coinage. 

From the earliest moment of our national existence to the 3 
ent time it has been a rule of construction of our courts, State 
and national, everywhere acted upon and acquiesced in by those 
concerned in the administration of the law, that when a power is 
conferred by the Constitution on a given department of Govern- 
ment, the practical construction of such power by the long and con- 
tinued usage of the department charged with its execution is to 
have great if not controlling weight in its interpretation, and 
following out and applying this rule of construction to the power 
of Congress to coin money, I haye to observe that in the passage 
of sixty-one different statutes and resolutions by Congress, ex- 
soning on April 2, 1792, to March 3, 1893, silver has been 
recog d by the legislative department of this Government as 
the money of the Constitution. 

If legislative usage is of any force whatever in the consider- 
ation of the question now before us, every party that has admin- 
istered the affairs of this nation is estopped to deny silver a 
place in the Constitution; and for eighty-one years, almost from 
the origin of the Government, to February 12, 1873, we have 
recognized silver as the money of the Constitution. 

But, Mr. President, the ultimate power of interpreting and 
applying the principles of the Constitution to the practical affairs 
of our political life, under our form of government, rests with 
the courts, and to their decisions the people are accustomed to 
bow without serious question, and to look for authoritative in- 
terpretation of all statutes and constitutions; and to this inter- 
pretation, as made by the courts, I desire to direct the attention 
of the Senate. 

On the 8th day of February, 1892, there were presented to the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, the application of the 
United States on the relation of George J. Merrick and others 
vs. Charles Foster, Secretary of the Treasury, to compel the re- 
spondent “ to receive certain bars of silver which had been pre- 
sented first at the Mint, and afterwards to the Secretary, for coin- 
age into silver dollars.” In deciding this case, on the 8th day 
of February, 1892, the court, by Mr. Justice James, said: 

An elaborate argument was presented, both in print and orally, to demon- 
strate that the power of Co to coin 3 meant the power to com 
fio time when tho Oonstitttion was adopted, wae gold and silver coins 


Without going into that other I have to say that we at once concede 
that the power to coin money rel: to gold and silver, as it was unders 
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to be the money when the colonies, which afterwards came to constitute the 


e British Crown, and that at common law money meant gold 


Mr. President, both the Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties are committed, in the strongest possible terms, to the doc- 
trine of bimetallism. 

In January, 1836, the Democratic party in the State of New 
York, speaking for the Democracy of the Union, adopted a plat- 
form containing these words: 


We declare unqualified hostility to bank notes and paper money, because ; 
gold and silver are the only safe and constitutional currency. 


In the national Democratic platform of 1880 it is said: 

Home rule—the strict maintenance of the public faith—money consisting 
of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand. 

The national convention of the same partyin 1884 adopted in 
its platform this expression: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver of the Constitution, anda 
circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

In 1892 the Democratic party used in its platform this lan- 
guage: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and for the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal, or charge for tage. 

In 1888 the Republican party, in its national platform, de- 
clared as follows: 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


And in 1892 it declared that: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican ty demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of a parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchas: and debt-paying power of a dollar, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, shall be at all es equal. 


In 1892 the Democratic party in the States of Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, orgie, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington declared in une- 
quivocal terms in favor of the free coinage of silver, thereby 
committing the national Democratic party, as far as within their 
power, to the traditional doctrine of silver being the money of 
the Constitution. 7 

In 1892 the Republican party of California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, and Tennes- 
see committed itself tothe doctrine of bimetallism. Thefreeand 
unlimited coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 parts of silver tol 
of gold, is one of the chief corner stones of the People’s party of 
America, and it is useless for me at this time to quote ios its 
platform, promulgated at Omaha, July 4, 1892. 

If anything can be said to be settled in this country, in a po- 
litical sense, it is that both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are committed, throughout their history, to the doctrine of 
bimetallism. 

Under such circumstances, if political platforms are to count 
for anything, and to be taken as expressing the views of their 
framers, and the parties promulgating them, these parties must 
be held to be committed to silver as money of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, we who believe that silver should be rehabili- 
tated and reéstablished to its rightful position in the coinage of 
the country are constantly told that money can not be created 
by law, and that silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, not possessing full 
intrinsic value, should not be coined and put into circulation at 
that ratio. That I am not mistaken in this statement, I quote 
from a speech delivered by the Senator from Oregon in this 
Chamber on the third day of the present session, who, I suppose, 
voices the sentiment of gold monometallists on this subject. He 
says: 

The Government stamp can not 8 money. 
sess in ic value. — CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Congress, volume 25, page 39, 

I propose to show that these gentlemen have departed from the 
Constitution of our fathers. I call the attention of the Senate 

ain to subdivision 5, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, 
which is in this language: 

The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measures. - 

What is meant by the power to regulate the value of money ”? 

If its value is Ja, hee by nature and not by law; if it is the 
creation of natural law and not of man, then it was an entirely 
useless ceremony for the framers of the Constitution to confer on 
Congress this power. When our ancestors conferred on Congress 
the power to coin money and regulate its value, they understood 
that the value of gold and silver as articles of commerce could 
not be controlled by statutes and constitution. 

I think we must do them thecredit of understanding this great 
fundamental truth, and therefore I assume it to be true that, 
when they declared that Congress should have this power, they 


All money must pos- 
st session Fifty-third 
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did not intend that Congress should undertake the impossible 
task of regulating the commercial value of the disks of gold and 
silver, upon which money is stamped. 

-What, then, did they mean this declaration? They must 
have meant, if , that Congress should be of 
the power and char; with the duty of re value of 
money as money, thus distinguishing clearly between money and 
the metal upon which it is stamped. They did not say that 
Co should have the power to regulate gold and silver, or 
to tix its weight and fineness, but they did declare that the value 
of the thing to be regulated is money. Up to the time when 
the Constitution was adopted it had notentered into the political 

mind that the time would ever come when either doa or silver 

would be demonetized, but our ancestors proceeded upon the 

. supposition that, having been regarded for ages as precious and 
money metals, they would continue to be so regarded in the fu- 
tur: 


Ə, 

Mr. President, there is nothing natural in our standard of 
weights and measures. Under the power conferred upon Con- 
gress to fix the standard of weights and measures it would be 

rfectly competent for Congress, by a proper statute, to declare 
That 13 inches should constitute a foot, or 39 inches a yard. 
It could declare that any number of pounds of wheat, oats, 
or corn should constitute a bushel. The discretion was vested 
in Congress to fix the standard of weights and measures at 
whatever point it might see fit, and this power, in its very 
nature, isarbitrary. Is it not true, then, that in declaring that 
Congress shill have power to regulate the value of money,” it 
was the intention of the framers of the Constitution that Con- 
gress should fix, arbitrarily, a unit or money value just as the 
power is conferred on it to arbitrarily fix a standard of weights 
and measures. 

It was well understood that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar would not mite be the same, and that whenever money was 
scarce its command over the products of labor would be ter 
than when it was plentiful. It was by no means intended that 
Congress should attempt to fix the commercial value of any ar- 
ticle afin with money any more than it was intended that 
they should at any time attempt the impossible task of at- 
ing the commercial value of articles weighed on the es or 
measured by the stick. The Constitution either means 
that Congress have power to create and give value toa 
thing called money or it must be held to mean that our ancestors 
undertook to regulate the commercial value of the substance 
upon which money is impressed, which would be as absurd as 

e Pope's bull against the comet. - 

It would seem that this question 28 to be put at rest by 
the language of the Constitution itself; but the courts of last re- 
sort of many of the States, as well as the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have spoken soemphatically in the premises that. 
Ican not refrain from quoting somewhat liberally from their 

inions. 

Ta the case of Warnibold vs. Schlieting, 16 Iowa, 243, the 
plaintiff had given the defendant a promissory note pa; ble in 

‘United States gold.” After the note was given, and before it 
became due, the act of Congress of February 25, 1862, became a 
law, and under it legal-tender notes were issued. When the 
note became due the plaintiff tendered the defendant United 
States Treasury notes, which were refused, and thereupon the 
plaintiff brought an action to cancel the note and the trust deed 
given to secure its payment. 

In holding the tender good and granting the relief prayed, 
the supreme court of Iowa, by Wright, chief justice, a distin- 
guished jurist, and for many years a member of this body, on 
page 251 of the report, uses language: 


Gold bm pe Big pagina in the market; there may be a demand for it for the 
most legitimate p! 38; eames may speculate in it at the risk of sacri- 
ficing the financial, ifnot. dearer, interests and life of the nation, and yet, 
when the legal test is applied, each dollar of every mode or form of currency 
declared to be a legal tender has the same value without reference to the 
material of which itis composed. And we can not resist the remark that 
_the sooner that this is known, accepted, and acted u the better it will 
be for national, monetary, and political integrity, as well as for individual 
and general morality, prosperity, and success. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a single question, if it will not interfere with him. 
Mr. ALLEN. Ce 


r. 8 8 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the power granted in the Constitu- 
tion to Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof 
mean such a regulation of the value of money as provided by the 
Constitution that one coin may be made worth 100 cents and 


another coin 60 cents, and they shall circulats harmoniously to- 
gether as money? Was it in contemplation that, instead of car- 
rying out the decrees. of nature, Congress may arbitrarily make 
a decree which is against it? 

Mr. ALLEN. My speech as I proceed will answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

The court of appeals of New York in 1863, in the case of The 


Metropolitan Bank vs, Van Dyck, and in the case of Meyer vs. 
sitar eae Canta 8 e 

ac ngress, February í crea: — 
pey Aen Treasury notes. 3 ey oF 


In that case a State bank had issued a note, payable in lawful 
money of the United States. This note was presented for pay- 
ment, and legal-tender Treasury notes were tendered by the 
bank to the holder and they were refused. 

In an action brought to recover the courtof appeals held that 
the apr ee was good, and directly passed upon the constitutional 
power of Co to coin money and regulate its value. - 

On page 425 Davies, J., says: 

We thus see that since the "9 
mencing in the 8 F 8 


times limiting them to pa 
making evidences of public 


tive nominal values. 

Again, Davies, J., says on page 430: 

If Congress can coin any metallic substance, under the wer to coin 
money, and stamp it with an arbi value, as it is conceded it may, thenit 
follows, from the practice of the Government and the rules and principles 
98 — that it can make such stamped metal a legal tender at any des- 

Intrinsic value of a thing stamped or coined has nothing to do with the 
question of power. Such metals so stamped are not issued or put in circu- 
lation on the faith or credit of the United States Government, no pledges 
made to redeem them. and they may possess little or no intrinsic value; yet 
it is not denied that such pieces of metal so stamped or coined may be law- 
py. Byrn zone made a legal tender and thus become lawful money of the 


Again he says, on page 459: 
It is the lawful money of the United „made such by its authority, 
to 


States, 
used in payment of debts without reference 


that can only be effect 
the intrinsic valne of the ti tendered or paid. 

In the same case, Balcom, J.,speaking of the same subject, on 
page 466, says: 


The fair inference from these facts is that the States were prohibited by 
the Constitution from emitting bills of credit or making mg but gold 
and silver coin a tender in — of debts, and from coining money, in 
order to rid the country of other e medium or currency which had 
no in or legal value beyond the lines of the States. that authorized it, 
and so Congress would provide a money or currency that would be of value 
t A a ew roe And 8 to provide such a circulating 
medium for ordinary purposes, the power was expressly conferred “to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of — — 

Again he says, on page, 472, in speaking of the legal-tender 
notes authorized by act of Congress: 


Each five-dollar note issued under this act is of the same value 
inl contemplation as a piece of gold of the mination of 85. And if 
all citizens would strictly observe law as they should, any person could 
ange a eae for one of these notes at any place where such coin is 


Wright, J., in the same case, and on page 482, uses thislan- 
guage: 
A Treasury note of the denomination of 810 is legally as valuable for the 


purpose of money as a coined eagle; the value of each is fixed at $10, money 
of account. 


Mr. Justice Emmet, in this case, and on page 487, also says: 


Gold and silver coin and money are not necessarily convertible terms. The 
latter word is used in varlous senses and has various shades of m „ AC 
cording to its employment or connection. It is generally the representative 
of values and the instrument of exchange, But itis no part of the contract 
of debt made at one time for the repayment of money ai another that this 
representative insirument should possess the same exchangeable value or 
the same purchasing power at the time of payment as at the time of incur- 
ring the debt. All that the debtor contracts to do is to return to his creditor, 
in dollars and cents, as as he receives. And advance and repay- 
ment are alike to be made, in thateach, by competent and valid authority, 
is made the medium of account and payment. 


Mr. Justice Marvin, on page 519, says: 


Itis not, however, denied that Congress may reconstruct the dollar, and 
make it, though nominally the same, of far less value as compared with the 
coined quantity of the precious metals. 

The precious metals, it is said, possess a real intrinsic value in the estima- 
tion of all civilized nations, and that they are generally used as the repre- 
sentative of values as money. Andallthisistrue. Still, the precious metals 
area mere article of commerce between nations and among the le or 
subjects of such nations, in that the nations by an act of legislation, give to 
them a diflerent character by taking certain portions and im 2 upon 
them the ek of the government, and giving them names which the people 
may use in their contracts; and alsodeclaring that the damage for the breach 
of all contracts shall be estimated in the stam! metals, 
to their denominations, and shall be satisfied 


And again, on page 520: 

Although a nation has once established a system of money com of 
the precious metals as an aid to commerce, it does not follow that it may 
not change that system, or, indeed. wholly abrogate it and substitute some- 
thing else as the representative of values, classifying it by numerals, and 


giving them names. 
‘The nation may, and ought to do so, if mits judgment it has discovered 


yt 
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a better system for the development of its industry and the encouragement 
and protection of commerce, 


In the legal-tender cases in 52 Pennsylvania State Reports the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, on page 68, says: 
The State may not enact that anything id and silver shall be 


but n. 
tender, but Congress may coin ayn i that is, say the opponents of the 
constitu ot metal. 


ation 


ə Constitution is silent. The r 
It has once, 


been more th: 


money and r 
striction than that the substance of which it is coined shall be metallic. 
But it is possible for gold or silver to be formed into a leaf no thicker than 
bank-note paper. If upon such a leaf, stamped in any way, a value be af- 
fixed by Congress of $100 dollars, why is it not money, even in the view of 
those wno insist that coining money is applicable only to metallic sub- 
stances? There is no prescription of any form for the pieces of money that 
may be coined. 

The courts of last resort of at least fifteen other States have 
held, in substance, the same doctrine. But, Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has frequently spoken to the 
same effect. 

In Knox vs. Lee and Barker vs. Davis, 12 Wallace, page 457, in 
what are commonly known as the Legal-tender cases, the Su- 
preme Court has, in my judgment, put an end to this question. 

Mr. Justice Strong, who there delivers the opinion of the court, 
on page 547, says: - 

Undoubtedly the power to regulate the value of money coined, and of 
foreign coins, is not exhausted by the first regulation. 

More than once in our history has the regulation been changed without 
any denial of the power of Congress to change it. And it seems to have 
been left to Co to determine alike what metal shall be coined, its R 


ity, and how far its statutory value as money shall co from 
to time, with the market value of the same metal as bullion. 


Speaking further, on page 553, he says: 


It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of value. TheConstitution doos 
not speak of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity or 


n. 

ideal thing. The coin: ts fix its unit as a dollar; but 
Paget yg pear thing we calla dolar isin no sense asi of a dollar. 
It is a representative of it. There might never have been a piece of money 
of the denomination of a dollar. There never was a pound ster! coined 
until 1815, if we except a few coins struck in the reign of Henry V. almost 
immediately dedased, yet it has been the unit of British currency ſor many 
generations. 

He further says, on page 547: 

The Constitution does not ordain what metals may be coined, or prescribe 
that the legal value of the metals when coined shall correspond at all with 
their intrinsic value in the market, 

And on page 548 he says: 

No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000, contracted before 1834, could be 
p Ley 100 eaglescoined after that year, though they contained no more gold 

les, such as were coined when the contract was made, and this, not 
because of the intrinsic value of the coin, but because ofitslegal value. The 
eagles coined after 1834 were not money until they were authorized by law, 
and had they been coined before without a law fixing their legal value they 
could no more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion or cotton or wheat. 

Bradley, J., in the same case,.on page 562, says: 

Uniformity of money was one of the objects of the Constitution. Thecoin- 
age of money, and regulation of its value; is conferred upon the General Gov- 
ernment exclusively. That Government has also the power to issue bills. 

These decisions, Mr. President, have been reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Duly vs. Smith, 13 Wal- 
lace, 604; Bigler vs. Waller, 14th Wallace, 297, and Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Johnson, 15 Wallace, 195, and may besaid to settle for all 
time the doctrine that, under the Constitution of this country, 
the power rests in Congress to create and regulate the value of 
money. 

I think I have now shown conclusively these two propositions: 

First, that silver is the money of the Constitution, and, 

Second, that the power to create and regulate the value of 
money is a political power conferred upon Congress under the 
Constitution of this Union. € 

Mr. President, this is the teaching of our fathers as they have 
spoken to us through the Constitution. Can we doubt it? Can 
we hesitate to enforce it when commerce, industry, and labor 
lie prostrate and bleeding at every pore throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation? 

It is an elementary rule of construction applicable to consti- 
tutions and statutes alike, wherever our language is spoken and 
the common law is in force, that where a power is conferred for 
the public welfare it becomes the duty of the officer or body 

n whom it is conferred to execute it in the fullness of its 
gift. 

Power and duty are under such circumstances synonymous 
words. Can we then refuse to discharge the duty of eoining the 
silver of the Constitution? I believe this duty will be f led 
to the lasting benefit of our country unless we have reached that 


period in the world's history when the day that ushered ont of 
existence the reign of the feudal lord also ushered into exist- 
ence the reign of the money lord hope golden argument is to 
break down constitutions, topple over destroy government, 


it not efface civilization and enslave the race. 


Mr. President, for seven hundred years before the Christian 
era silver was used as money and has been continuously used from 
that time until the present time throughout the civilized world. 

Silver was current with the merchants in Abraham's time. 
For two thousand seven hundred years gold and silver, as money, 
have not varied to exceed three points, and yet the gold mono- 
metallists tell us that silver is becoming so plentiful that the 
only safety in our monetary system is to abandonit and cling to 
the gold standard. 

I have no caprice to serve in this matter, none whatever, and 
if I can be convinced that there is a sufficient amount of gold in 
the world to do the money work of the world with, and that we 
do not need the aid of silver, I would be perfectly willing to take 
gold as the single standard. The People’s party is not clamor- 

g for silver because they prefer it to gold, but simply because 
they are thoroughly convinced that there is not enough gold in 
the world to do the money work of the world with, and that we 
must have more money to bring to the homes of this nation that 
degree of prosperity to which they are entitled, and which they 
so much need. 

Let us look at this question of the supply of gold for a moment. 
In round numbers the world has, in gold coin, $3,750,000,000. 


like $2,500,000,000. 
rom Fi the current year the distribution of gold stood some- 


thing like this: 
ETENE E A EA AR EEE ER 242.000 000 
ank of German; — 15,00, 
Russan War nast sical 500.000, 000 
Bank of England 3 125, 000, 000 
Other banks in England aa 95, 0.0, 000 
DMC EIR os oon encoding Pate acum erowenl aubiaeOnmuide 150, 000, 000 
Spain, Netherlands, Italy, and Turkey 125, 000, 000 
ited States Treasury, May 1, 1893, including that covered 
by — .... eaten a wena ES 202, 000, 000 
Banks of the United States 198, 000, 000 
1, 950, 000, 000 
Leaving for the rest of the world perhaps }, 000, 000 


Thus showing conclusively that the great bulk of the coined 
gold of the world is controlled by European and other foreign 
powers. - 

By the report of the Director of the Mint in 1892, page 1, we are 
informed that the total gold output of this nation in 1892 was ap- 
proximately $33,000,000. Of this sum, on page 49 of the report, 
we are informed that $19,329,000 were consumed in the arts. 
Add to this $1,500,000 to make good lost and abraded coins, and 
there is loft of the gold output of 1892 $12,171,000. Estimating 
the population of this country at 66,500,000 souls, which is below 
the estimate given by the Treasury Department, and we find 
that of the gold subject to coinage. of the output of our mines 
in 1892, there are 18.3 cents per cupita. 

It is current history that the population of this country is in- 
creasing at the rate of over 2,000,000 per annum, and if we take 
the per capita circulation, as given by the Director of the Mint, 
at $25, it will be seen that we need annually to add to our current 
money $50,090,000 to stand still. 

Where is the gold to come from if this volume is to be supplied 
by gold? It is evident that we donot mine it, and if we obtain in 
ab all it must be by purchasing it by the issuance of Government 
bonds. And this is the resort, in my judgment, to which the 
gold monometallists are attempting now to drive the country. 

I give it as my deliberate Jjoagmon, that any Administration 
which authorizes the issuance of Government bonds to-day, re- 
moved as we are thirty years from the close of the war, and 
with our wonderful wealth which should be converted into 
money, will be turned out of power speedily at the close of its 
tenure of office. 55 X 

The mines of this country can not supply us in the next year 
with to exceed one-half of the gold output of 1892; for it is well 
known that the most of our gold is found with silver, and the 
closing of the silver mines will have the effect of shortening the 
output of gold; so I am safe in saying that in 1893 there will be 
no American gold to add to our coinage. 

We have, then, one of three remedies open to us. 

First. We can issue bonds and purchase gold, and by that 
means saddle upon the industries and people of this country an 
endless national debt; or, 

Second. We can resort to overexpanded bank credits in the 
future as we have been doing in the past; or, 

Third. We can tap the silver mines of the Rocky Mountains 
and cause to flow into our volume of currency a stream of silver 
equal to the demands of our people. 
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Which will we do? 

We have been constantly told by the Republican orh pa 
years past that the only safety to this nation was in beco. a 
self-reliant people; that we should build up our industries, set 
our laborers to work, gi them remunerative wages for their 
labor, and live within ourselves and independent of Europe and 
Euro interests; and yet we are told to-day by some of the 
leaders of this party that this Government can not 3 
breathe except as it breathes through the lungs of England. 
We are told that we must protect our people against the evils of 
tariff taxation, but when it comes to the value fixed on European 
money we are to suffer them to be robbed at will. 

If we adopt the first course offered to us by gold monometal- 
lists, we have no assurance that the gold which we purchase and 

ut in the Treasury to-morrow will remain there twenty-four 

ours. The same means by which the Treasury has been de- 
pleted and looted in the past of its gold may be resorted toin 
the future, and we will be compelled to issue more bonds to buy 
more gold, and by this means a parpena. national debt will be 
created and will rest upon our people for years to come. There 
is no end—there can be none—to a system of this kind. 

If we resort, on the other hand, to bank credits, we resort, in 
my judgment, to aninfinitely worsescheme. I amnotprepared, 
so faras I am concerned, to have this Government abandon the 
constitutional power of coining and controlling money. The 
power to coin and regulate the value of money, and control its 
volume, is a vitalsovereign power devolved by the Constitution 
on Congress. I am not prepared for the time when this Govern- 
ment shall abandon this sovereign’power, which should be exer- 
cised in the interest of the masses of the ple, and farm it out 
to bankers, brokers, and gamblers in stocks and bonds, that they 
may tax the industries and energies of this country ad libitum. 

r. President, in my judgment, the nation is to-day suffering 
more from a contracted volume of money than from all other 
causes combined. : 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] told us 
the other day that the mills of New England are closed, and that 
at this time, with the exception of two mills, there is not a spin- 
dle turning in the city of Lawrence; that there is only one mill 
running in the city of Lowell, and that there are over 30,000 peo- 
ple out of employment in two other cities in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

The Senator said: 

Multiply it by 10 and you get some idea of the distress that rests upon the 
State of Massachusetts. ultiply it by 100 and you get some idea of the dis- 
tress pervading the Northern States, and when there is such a blight rest: 

n the industries of my own State, and of all the other at industria! 
States of the North, for one I have no mind for party politics or for delay. 
I ask simply for action. I believe it is the highest duty that the Senate can 
perform to take the quickest possible action. 

If to this the Senator had added that hundreds of thousands of 
people are out of employment in many of the great agricultural 
and mining States of the Union in consequence of the closing of 
the mines and the stagnation of productive industry; that prices 
of farm produce have fallen almost 40 per cent in the South and 
West, and that there is a universal cry going up from all of the 

reat agricultural, mining, and manufacturing States of the 
Enion, caused by this panic 3 upon the country by the 
money-changers of Lombard street, aided and abetted by their 
allies of Wall street, he would have drawn a mild picture indeed. 

And what is causing all this distress? Certainly it is not be- 
cause the people are frightened at the Sherman act, but rather 
because there is a universal scarcity of money, and business and 
industries of all kinds are at a standstill in consequence. 

That this is true may be found in the fact that all over the 
country we hear of a financial famine; not enough money, it is 
said, with which to do the business of the country. 

T have watched the daily press, for many months, very care- 
fully, to ascertain the cause of so many bank failures, and in al- 
most every instance the dispatch announcing the failure of a 
bank is accompanied with a statement that the bank had ample 
resources and was perfectly solvent, but could not obtain the 
money to pay its debts. 

When the volume of money is so small that it will not supply 
the ordinary and daily demands of legitimate g, what is 
to be thought of the chance of the farmer and laborer in the 
struggle for an existence? 

Another prolific source of evil contributing, in my judgment, 
in a large measure to produce the distress we are now experi- 
encing, lies in overexpanded bank credits, making money 
panio probable, or at least possible, by sudden and extreme in- 

tion or contraction of the volume of money. 

We have too much credit—too much confidence and not enough 
of actual money, and there must be some means invented for a 
speedy return to a sounder and more scientific basis. 

The history of the world fails to produce an instance of a na- 
tion evilly affected in consequence of an oversupply of sound 


money, although itis replete with instances of nations whose 
civilization has been lost or turned back for centuries in conse- 
quence of a shrinking volume of money. 

The evils resulting from a contracted volume of money are so 
vividly portrayed by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], in a speech delivered in this Chamber, February 27, 1868, 
to be found in the Congressional Globe, t 5 and Appendix, 
second session Fortieth Congress, pages 180-192, that axe not 
refrain from quoting from it. It is as follows: 


The appreciation of the currency is a far more distressing operation than 
Senators su) own and other nations have gone through that op- 
eration before. * + * 

It is not possible to take this voyage without the sorest distress. To every 
person 5 a capitalist out of debt or a salaried omcer or annuitant it is 
a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspension of en- 
terprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. * * * Itmeans the ruin of all dealers 
whose debts are twice their capital, though one-third less than their actual 
property. It means the fall of agricultural productions, without any great 
reduction of taxes... 

When that day comes every man, as the sailor says, will be close-reefed, 
all enterprise will be suspended, every bank will have contracted its cur- 
rency to the lowest limit; and the debtor, compelled to meet in coin a debt 
contracted in currency, will tind the coin hoarded in the Treasury, no rep- 
resentative of coin in circulation, his property shrunk not only to the extent 
of the appreciation of the currency, but still more by the artificial scarcity 
made by the hoarders of gold. To 3 this task by a surprise upon our 

ple, by arresting them in the midst of their lawful business and apply- 

anew standard of values to their 1 without any reduction of 
their debts, or giving them an opportunity to compound with their credit- 
ors, or to distribute the losses, would be an act of folly without an example 
in evil in modern times. 


In a well considered article in the Manufacturer, volume 6, 
page 2, published at Philadelphia, August 12, 1893, there occurs 
or 3 language, bearing upon the decline in the price 
of wheat: 


The decline of the price of wheat is not caused by the stringency in the 
money market. It has continued for nearly twenty years through 4 period 
of high prosperity. It will be likely to continue further. Unless the price 
of s{iver shall be advanced, wheat may be expected to fall to 50 cents a 
bushel, and it may golower. The decline is due, not at all to overproduc- 
. is any overproduction, but to the constant appreciation of the 

While gold goes up wheat will go down, and there can be no hope of 3 
ping their movement until a civilized world refuses longer to conduct i 

msiness * the basis of a single metal. It will be hard for the persons 
who have n fighting inst silver remonetization, and ridiculin: 
men who upheld it, to admit the truth, but the facts are all against them; 
the evidence, day by day, is all upon the side of the theory that gold appre: 
ciation is destroying the wealth producers of the country. It was declared 
a year ago that prices had reached “bottom,” but they have been going 
down ever since, and “ bottom has not been reached. 


In the same journal and page is a table showing the decline in 
= OMe and quantity of exported wheat from 1892 to 1893. It 
as follows: 


Wheat exports, fiscal years 1892 and 1893. 


157, 280,351 | $161,399, 182 
117, 121, 109 93, 534, 970 


Forty million less bushels, sixty-seven million less dollars. 


Quantity declined 25 per cent. Value declined 42 per cent. 

And thus, owing to the steady falling of prices, 42 per cent less of debt are 
paid at only 25 per cent less of wheat. 

In a more or less marked de; the prices of all farm products is falling, 
and unless something is speedily done to raise fallen prices farming will 
the least productive of all our industries. 

Mr. President, it isidle to talk at this time of international 
bimetallism. The people have no faith that it will be accom- 
plished, and many of them believe thatitis a mere subterfuge 
resorted to for the purpose of aalay, to the end that the money 
power may gain time to reduce the masses to subjection and 
stifle their protests against this great wrong. 

Four times in a third of a century we have had an interna- 
tional mony ee to consider the question of interna- 
tional bime „and cach conference has resulted in bringing 
about nothing, nor haye we any assurance that any steps are 
being taken in good faith to bring about international bimetallism. 

While we all understand that the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act is a miserable makeshift resorted to and enacted to 
avoid the blessing of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, as 
has been confessed in this Chamber, yet it is wiser by far to re- 
tein it until something better is offered in its place, than to sur- 
render to an enemy who has been constant in season and out of 
season for twenty years to strike down silver and deprive the 
poeple of one- of their constitutional money; thus increasing 

enormous proportion the debts of the people, shrinking the 
value of their property and labor, and making the rich richer 
and the poor rer. 

Sir, the Sherman act is the last feeble barrier that stands be- 
tween the patriotic and industrious masses of our people and that 
horde of insolent, aggressive, and rayenousmoney-changers and 
gamblers of Lombard street and Wall street, who for private 
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gain would, through a shrinking and contracted volume of 
money, turn the world back into the gloom of the Dark Ages 
with all its attendant evil and misery. Wecannotsuffer this to be 
done; we must stand like a wall of fire against its accomplish- 
ment, and only when the measure that is to succced the present 
law is shown to us and enacted into a law can we with safety re- 
peal the Sherman act. 

No mere high-sounding and empty declaration about an in- 
tended return to bimetallism, such as is attached to the bill under 
consideration, should be permitted to betray us into an uncondi- 
tional repeal of the act of July 14, 1890. Such declaration has 
only added evidence of a fixed and settled purpose on the part of 
the Administration to forever drive silver from the field asa 
money metal. 

It may quiet the fears of the weak and lull the thoughtless 
into an attitude of fancied security, but it is mero the song of 
the siren calling the nation to destruction. o, sir; base, 
ignoble, and cowardly as the Sherman act is and ever has been, 
it is infinitely better than this limp, meaningless, and useless 
declaration of an intention to return to bimetallism. We have 
it in our power to force better terms, and we would be unworthy 
if we fail to do so. 

Mr. President, I have listened to and read many of the 
speeches delivered upon the subject of money. I have read 
much of the literature pertaining to the subject, and, although 
I do not profess by any means to have exhausted the question, I 
must say that I have never yet heard a reason offered for the 
RARO of a single gold standard, or read one, that was 
not, to my mind at least, capable of a ready and conclusive 
answer. 

If this question could be divested of the selfishness that sur- 
rounds it—the selfishness of the silver miner on the one hand, 
and the gold miner, the advocate of a limited and shrinking vol- 
ume of money, and the holder of securities, on the other hand— 
it would be comparatively easy of solution. 

But it is clothed with so much selfishness, and therefore isso 
much mystified on the part of those sere. interested, that it 
will 8 prove diffleult of solution. Monometallists assault 
silver with many bitter epithets; they declare in strong terms 
that a silver dollar is a dishonest dollar, “a 54-cent dollar,” and 
“a fiat dollar,” and they apply to it many of the bitterest ex- 
pressions that can be invented. There is no argument in ex- 

ressions like these. We all well understand that when a sub- 
ject_under discussion elicits from its opponents nothing but 
epithets, it is reasonably safe in the domain of logic. It is only 
when its opponents have no reason to offer against it that they 
resort to denunciation, sarcasm, and ridicule. Now, why is a 
silver dollar a dishonest dollar? I have never heard any other 
reason given than that its commercial value is not, at present, 
equivalent to the bullion value of the gold dollar, and this, in my 

judgment, is the only reason, if it can be called a reason, that can 
te offered against it. 

How is it expected to institute a comparison between two 
unequal things—two things that are, according to an impera- 
tive law of nature, considered as articles of commerce—travel- 
ing in opposite directions? Gold daily growing more scarce and 
in greater demand throughout the civilized world, and silver 
crippled by being denied equal coinage privileges at the mints, 
growing more plentiful, with lessened money use, it must be ex- 
pected that their commercial value will radically differ. But 
put both metals upon an equality before the law, and they will 
stand equal in the commercial and monetary world. I do not 
doubt that the very moment silver is permitted free access at the 
mints its price will go up throughout the civilized world. Only 
last week the London silver market advanced in anticipation of 
the action of neto retaining the present Sherman act. 

Mr. President, how can it be expected that silver will advance 
in price, or even remain ata given point, when we have joined 
with Europe to discredit it? It seems to me that it would be 
unwise for us to join with Europe in depressing the price of cot- 
ton, corn, and other products of our fields. The Senator from 
Oregon told us in his speech the other day that the price of In- 
dian wheat and cotton was fixed in the Liverpool market by the 
golg standard. I deny this. I assert that every bushel of In- 

ian wheat and every pound of Indian cotton that has been sold 
in the Liverpool market for the last eighteen years has been 
bought with debased silver or discounted Indian council bills 
payable in silver, thrown on the market by the English Govern- 
ment, very frequently at a large discount, and in competition 
with American silver; so that American silver, to be sold in the 
Indian market or in the London market for India, has been com- 

lled to meet and undersell Indian council drafts. And what 
as been the effect of this courss of business? 

It has been an increase of the wheat and cotton industries of 
India, and, to an enormous extent, Indian wheat and cotton are 
now, in consequence, sold in the Liverpool market in strong 
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competition with the productions of our own farmers and plant- 
ers, and the price of American farm products has been driven 
down in consequence thereof to an almost. inconceivable point. 
I am entirely unable to understand why the people of this coun- 
try should join England in destroying one of the great indus- 
es of America and one of the strongest metals, and raising up 
in consequence thereof strong competition upon the part of the 
people of India, that destroys much of the profit of American 
8 

Mr. sident, I desire to direct the attention of the Senate for 
a short time to a little further inquiry into the subject of mone 
and its characteristics. Money, in my judgment, may be defin 
to be a medium of exchange. In fact, i know of no office or func- 
tion performed D money that is not clearly embraced within 
that definition. ere are found in this country and elsewhere 
two schools of 3 one holding that the value of money re- 
sides in the material upon which it is impressed, or of which it 
is made, and the other holding that the money value is given it 
by law, bounded and circumscribed by its volume: in other 
words, that the value of money is a value in use rather than a 
value in the material of which it is composed. Money differs 
from all other things known to man in the following respects: 

First. Its value consists in a value in use, or the office or func- 
tion it performs. 

Second. It differs from all other things in that it possesses 
no value except as it is being used. It is the office of money, 
like the Wandering Jew, to keep constantly in motion, and it is 
valuıble and serviceable to the race only when it isin motion. 

Third. It differs from all other things known to man in the 
fact that it is counted by units. No one ever thinks of loo 
at the size of the poo or of ascertaining its weight; but we loo 
at the number of dollars or cents it representsand take it in con- 
sequence thereof, and not in consequence of the commercial value 
of the material of which it is composed. There is nothing like 
this except, perhaps, the unit in a mathematical calculation. 

Fourth. It differs from all other things known to man, because 
all of it is, at all times, for sale; its very office is a medium of 
exchange, and it is useless except when used in exchange for 
other articles. Gold monometallists hold to the theory pro- 
mulgated by the merchant mariner early in the world’s exist- 
ence. I have not been able as yet to ascertain the time when 
the legal-tender quality wasattached to money, although 1 think 
I am safe in saying that it is of comparatively recent origin. 

Early in the history of the world’s commerce the merchant 
was a mariner, and loading his ship at the beginning of the trading 
season, he sailed from land to land selling his wares and raceiv- 
ing in exchange the precious metals, unstamped and uncoined, 
and at the close of the trading season the nation which had the 
greatest amount of the world’s precious metals was counted the 
most fortunate. 

As a result of this, business was stimulated in the nation hav- . 
ing the balance of trade,” so that the nation against whom the 
balance of trade existed, to turn that trade in its favor the next» 
year, was compelled to labor cheaper and produce more cheaply 
than the other nations, that it might undersell them in the mar- 
kets of the world. That is the origin of the so-called automatic 
or self-regulating system that was taught in the early history of 
the world, and it is that doctrine that is being advocated by the 
gold monomet lists in this country to-day. It is readily seen 
in examining this doctrine that no value wis given to the 

recious metals by the ancients in consequence of coin ge or 
Taga enactments, but the entire value resided in them as articles 
of commerce. 

In the struggle for the precious metals by the ancients, that 
nation receiving the greatest amount at the end of the trading 
season did so in consequence of oe or enslaving its labor 
and destroying its civilization, and doubtless it is true that civili- 
zation was retarded for many centuries in consequence of this 
struggle for gold and silver. 

If the Constitution is correct, as expounded by the courts of 
this country, that the power to regulate the value of money as 
money is a political power existing in the Government, and the 
value of money is its value in use, or its exchangeable value, then 
the theory of the gold monometallists, that commercial value 
must reside in the material of which money is made, is unsound; 
and theargument that there should be an increased ratio of silver 
and gold is likewise unsound. 

We are told, however, tnat if we reéstablish silver as money of 
final 9 in this country at the old ratio of 16 to 1 we 
will be flooded with foreign silver, and gold will go out of the 
country, and we will be driven to a silver basis or to silver mon- 
ometallism. Certainly no well-informed person can be in fear 
of such a consequence, This country produces more than 40 per 
cent of the total silver output of the world. 

It is well known that of the 1,200,000,000 of people upon the 
face of the earth at least 900,000,000 of them are exclusively sil- 
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ver-using people, and there is a s gle now going on to obtain 
silver enough annually for the use of these people. 

If we rehabilitate silver and give it its proper office in our vol- 
ume of currency I have every reason to believe that at that mo- 
ment silver throughout the world will re#stablish itself as it 
stood at the time of demonetization. 

The civilized nations of Europe whoare using silver as money, 
and must continue to use it, can not spare their stock of silver 
for the purpose of dumping it upon us. I aim told, and I believe 
it to be true, that the total amountofsilver money in use amongst 
the civilized nations, independent of this Government, is 81, 100, 
000,000, the most of which is used at a ratio of 154 of silver tol 
of gold. Is it possible that, with the pressure on European na- 
tions for money material, which is daily growing stronger, 
the owners of this volume of silver money, will consent to pay 
the expense of its transportation to this country, and here ad 
one-half grain to its coinage, for the purpose of injuring the 
industries of our nation? 

Money goes where the least quantity of it will buy the most, 
and it is idle to say that the stock of silver in Europe, which is 
now being used at a ratio of 154 to 1, will be brought here for 
recoinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, for the bed sen of affecting our 
commerce, But, however this may be, cer it is that whoever 
brings his silver to this country for the purpose of coinage, 
under the law for the free and unlimited co: of silver, will 
be compelled to purchase American products with his dollar or 
it will be valueless to him. 

It is repeatedly asserted that law can not create or give value, 
but we have only to lookat the effect of legislation in this coun- 
try for the past thirty years to learn that through the exception 
clause pluced upon the legal-tender notes, the creation of the 
national bank system, the contraction of the volume of money, 
the credit-strengthening act, the demonetization of silver, the 
resumption act, and other monetary legislation, millions of dol- 
lars of value have been created te the holders of our securities, 
and millionaires, not by the dozens, but by the hundreds, have 
been made; and all this in consequence of legislation that has 
transferred to the holders of these securities the money and 
property of the masses of our people. 

Among the many absurdities indulgedin regarding this ques- 
tion of finance is the so-called paniy between gold and silver. 

We are given to understand by some that at à certain ratio of 
gold to silver a natural parity can befound and established; but 
the advocates of this doctrine should remember that parity is 
the relation of equality beiween two or more things, created by 
law or by the common consent of those concerned in their use. 
Natural parity can only be found in things of equal production, 
service, demand, durability, and indestructibility, and it would 
be difficult now for anyone to name any two things in the entire 
domain of nature between which a natural parity exists. Parity, 
then, is and must be a creation of law. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the nation in whose fa- 
vor the ‘balance of trade” exists at the close of the trading sea- 
son is to be considered the most fortunate nation, and that we 
must so order the affairs of this country as to annually obtain 
this balance of trade. A balance of trade is only a national b!ess- 
ing when it represents some profit to our people. If it is bought 
by the sale of our products far below their cost, and at a sacrifice 

our civilization, it is a curse rather than a blessing. Of what 
benefit can it be to the people of this country if they should ob- 
tain the entire stock of European gold by a sacritice of their 


property and labor, while Europe may be enjoying their prod- 


ucts as well as profits? If the balance of trade is to be pur- 
chased at a sacrifice, we have only to aa sto such luxury for 
afew years to completel popore our labor and destroy our 
national wealth. It would be better for our people, better for our 
aggregate wealth, if the balance of trade should be annually 
st us than to purchase it at too great a sacrifice. 

But, Mr. President, I had no intention at the outset of my re- 
marks to discuss this question at any considerable length. : 
I only intended to discuss some of its legal features which I 
have frequently heard denied by gold monometallists. I will 
leave to older, abler, and more experienced Senators the duty of 
3 as a science. all the advancement made by 
the race in the generations of time that have 5 us, less 
advancement has been made in the science of finance than in 
any other department of human research. We have been en- 
ed by the cultivated brain of man in the domain of the 
sciences to make wonderful progress. We have created the 
electric light, the telephone, the telegraph, the railroad and all 
attendant blessings as well as evils, and, wherever man has ap- 
ats himself, the result has been the production of something 
igned in its use for the benefit of the race; and yet, in the 


science of money, we lag behind; and amongst our people are 
those who teil us that we can not invent any means w. 
prevent the recurrence of financial and 


h will 
depressions and 


the transferring of the money and property of the many into the 
hands of the few. = PERREN x 

I believe the mind of man, when rightly and honestly applied 
to the solution of this question, will eventually be able to settle 
it upon a wise, humane, and scientific basis; and to this end, it 
occurs to me, our energies should be honestly directed. 

Mr. President, I think the time has gone by when the pros- 
perity of our country should be left to the mere luck and chances 
of gold and silver 8 I believe the cultivated and scien- 
tific mind of man, that has given to the world such wonderful 
progress in every department of life, will, when honestly and 
1 applied to the task, be able to give to us a mone 

ased upon wise, humane, and scientific principles, which wi 
afford to every man, woman, and child beneath the folds of our 
a full measure of justice. 
began this discussion with reluctance and I close it with re- 
luctance; for, scattered over the great plains of our country, in 
its woodlands, op its mountain sides, and in its valleys, are mil- 
lions of our countrymen who are suffering ineffable misery in 
consequence of this unholy warfare waged upon their rights. 

Their eyes are turned toward this city, and theyare now ear- 
nestly looking and listening for the decree that is togo forth from 
this Chamber, enslaving them and their children for genera- 
tions to come, or that is to strike from them the chains of finan- 
cial bondage and set them free. 

If we act wisely and patriotically, and give to the people ofour 
country a sufficient volume of sound and scientific money to en- 
able them to set all the energies of nature and man at work pro- 
ducing wealth, once more the sunlight of prosperity, like the 
natural sun that dispels the mist and the dew, will kiss away the 
clouds of doubt and fear, and we will witness an eraof prosperity 
more wonderful than the world has ever known. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 


Mr. BERRY. I move to take up for consideration the House 
joint resolution with regard to the Cherokee Outlet, which was 
reported by the Commiitee on Public Lands this morning. 

r. PLATT. I wish the Senator would not call that joint 
resolution up this afternoon. There have been, as I know, a 
groat many remonstrances sent by telegraph during the day 
rom the Indian Territory; and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CAREY], who is also on the Committee on Public ds, has a 
brief made of these telegrams, show who the gentlemen are 
who telegraph. I do not think that the joint resolution ought 
to be called up ina thin Senate. I have no desire to delay the 
consideration of it.unreasonably. 

Mr. BERRY. If I can obtain unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution to-morrow morning, at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, I will consent to the uest, 
but if it is to be passed at all, to be of any benefit, it must be 


passed speedily. 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office say that it is absolutely necessaay that the 


joint resolution should be passed in order that they may havean 
orderly settlement of the outlet; that large interests are de- 
pending upon it; and that, unless the question can be speedily 
acted upon, it will be of no value to them. 

I asked to have the resolution taken up this morning, but that 
was objected to. If I can obtain unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to have it considered to-morrow morning, at the conclusion 
of the morning business, it will answer the purpose. 

I do not wish to tike advantage of-the absence of the Senator 
from Wyoming. There is but one soli question between the 
Senator from Wyo and myself, and tis in regard to the 
amendment as to whether the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
directed to select certain officers from Oklahoma or whether he 
shall be allowed to use his discretion and select them where he ` 
desires. That is all the contest there is about the matter, and 
I do hope the Senate will give unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be considered at the conclusion of the morning 
business to-morrow morning. III can get that consent, it will be 
ss ta and I now ask it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator think the joint resolu- 
tion can be concluded in the morning hour? 
fou BERRY. Yes, I think it can be concluded in the morn- 

our. 
r. MCPHERSON. With the understanding that itshall not 
interfere with the regular order before the Senate, I shall not 


object. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PEFFER. I have received a number of communications 
from 8 in Kansas living near the border, who are 1 See ca 
ious that this matter shall be carefully considered before being 
acted upon. I have been so much engaged in the preparation of 
my speech, which was delivered to-day, that I have not had time 
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even to consider this resolution. Iwill do the very best I can, 
I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, to be ready, in case the 
measure is taken up in the morning, to express my views upon 
it; but I am not g now to say that I shall be willing tocon- 
sent at that time to take the measure up until I can have an o 
rtunity to confer with friends who are directly interested 

e matter to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas. - 

- Mr. BERRY.. Then I move that the Senate takeup the joint 
resolution for consideration. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas will withdraw his objection. 
The Committee on Public Lands have had the joint resolution 
under consideration. The colleagueof the Senator from Kansas 
par: MARTIN} is thoroughly informed in regard to it, as is the 

nator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. It has been thoroughly considered 
by the committee for several days, and it can ba considered by 
the Senate to-morrow morning as well as at any other time. 

As I have before stated, it is necessary that the question be 
determined one way or the other, so that the Secretary of the 
Interior may proceed with the orders he wishes to make with 
reference to the opening of the Outlet. Why we can not con- 
sider it to-morrow as well as on any other day I am unable to 
understand. I sincerely hope the Senator from EPET will give 
his consent that the measure be taken up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iama hard-working man, and I will do the 
very best I can to inform myself between this time and the time 
ake veg by the Senator. 

r. BERRY. Then [ ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution to-morrow at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business. 

Mr. PEFFER. But I am not willing to give my consent to 


that. 

Mr. BERRY. ThenI move that the joint resolution be taken 
up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the joint resolution was reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands this morning, and that it 
2 1 557 sent to the Public Printer, and has not yet been returned 

ted. 
p Mr. BERRY. Then, I give notice that to-morrow morning, 
after the conclusion of the routine business, I shall move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

I wish to state that if we can get the joint resolution passed 
within a day or two, it will be effective, but if we fail to do that, 
there will be no necessity for passing it. As I before said, the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands have had it under consideration; the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming thoroughly and fully understands it; and I 
can not see why the Senator from Kansas should desire to delay 
the passage of the joint resolution, unless his oe be to defeat 
legislation upon the subject and prevent the orderly opening of 
the Cherokee Outlet. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, August 25, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS, 


_ Executive nominations received by the Senate August 23, 1893. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Joshua E. Dodge, of Wisconsin, to be Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, vice William A. Maury, resigned, to take effect September 
1, 1893, 3 

; COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Thomas M. Crocker, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Huron, in the State of Michigan, to succeed Har- 
rison Geer, removed. 

Theodore R. Lore, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey, to suc- 
ceed Alexander R. Fithian, resigned. 

Harry A. MeNeally, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Saco, in the State of Maine, to succeed Freeland 
H. Oaks, resigned. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, of Louisiana, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, 
to succeed Henry C. Warmoth, removed. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
G. McD. Brumby, of Delhi, La., to ba register of the land 


aad New Orleans, La., vice Charles C. Palfrey, to be re- 
moved. ; 

William D. O'Toole, of Hamilton, Wash., to be register of the 
land office at Seattle, Wash., vice Thomas M. Reed, jr., resigned. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Charles P. Johnston, of New Orleans, La., to be receiver of 
public moneys at New Orleans, La., vice Alexander S. Jackson, 
to be removed. 

INDIAN AGENT. 

Isaac J. Wootten, of Laurel, Del., to be nt for the Indians 
of the Nevada Agency in Nevada, vice Charles C. Warner, to be 
removed. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Thomas B. Garrett, to be postmaster at Fort Smith, in the 
county of Sebastianand State of Arkansas, iri the place of James 
K. Barnes, removed. 

James Bride, jr., to be postmaster at East Haddam, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
Marshall Emmons, resigned. 

Samuel Bassett, to be postmaster at New Britain, in the county 
of Hartford and State of Connecticut, in the place of Ira E. Hicks, 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Julius Deming, to be postmaster at Litchfield, in the county of 
Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Seth Pratt, 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. F 

Benjamin F. Drew, to be postmaster -at Colebrook, in the 
county of Coos and State of New Hampshire, in the place of Wal- 
ter E. Churchill, resigned. 

Adrian Norman, to be postmaster at Passaic, in the county of 
Passaic and State of New Jersey, in the place of Benjamin E. 
McGrew, resigned. f 

Japhia Van Dyke, to be postmaster at Long Branch, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jerse. In the place of 
Lewis R. Williams, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Hanson A, Littlefield, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, SRA 
vested in the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

John J. Love, to be postmaster at Webster, in the county of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the place of James 
Bracken, resigned. 

Patrick W. Reardon, to be postmaster at Winchester, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
William F. Fitch, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 22, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Norborne T. N. Robinson, of Louisiana, to be Assistant Solic- 
itor of the Treasury. 


PROBATE JUDGE OF UTAH. 


Jefferson A. Huff, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probatein 
the county of Grand, in the Territory of Utah. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


George William Caruth, of Little Rock, Ark., to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Portugal. 

SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


George B. Anderson, of the District of Columbia, to be secre- 
1 85 of the legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 


Stephen Bonsal, of Baltimore, Md., to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States to China. 


MEMBER OF BOARD OF REGISTRATION AND ELECTION IN UTAH. 
Henry C. Lett, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be a member of the 
board of registration and election in the Territory of Utah. 
GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA. 


William C. Renfrow, of Norman, Okla., to be governor of the 
Territory of Oklahoma. 


r GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 
JamesSheakley, of Wrangel, Alaska, to be governor of Alaska, 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF UTAH. 


George W. Snow, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be surveyor-gen- 
eral of Utah. 


SECRETARY OF ARIZONA. 
Charles M. Bruce, of Benson, Ariz., to be secretary of Arizona. 
SECRETARY OF UTAH. 
Charles C. Richards, of Ogden, Utah, to be secretary of Utah. 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 
Charles B. Howry, of Mississippi, to be assistant attorney-gen- 


eral. 
Holmes Conrad, of Virginia, to be assistant attorney-general. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Joseph N. Miller, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama. 

Cornelius C. Watts, of West Virginia, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of West Virginia. 

A.J. Montague, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Virginia. 

Robert B. Glenn, of North Carolina, to be attorney of the 
United States for the western district of North Carolina. 

Harry Alvan Hall, of Pennsylvania, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Pennsylvania. 

Charles E. Gorman, of Rhode Island, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of Rhode island. 

Charles W. Seals, of Louisiana, to be atttorney of the United 
States for the western district of Louisiana. 

Sherman Hoar, of Massachusetts, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Massachusetts. 

Andrew Fuller Fox, of ene EN to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi. 

Emmet O'Neal, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United States 
for the northern district of Alabama, 

He D. Clayton, of Alabama, to be attorney of the United 
States for the middle district of Alabama. 

William E. Shutt, of Illinois, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Illinois. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Samuel C. Dunlap, of Georgia, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Georgia. 

William B. Brinton, of Illinois, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of Illinois. 

Robert L. Luckett, of Louisiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Louisiana. 

Judge C. Musgrove, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Alabama. 

Edward R. Morrissette, of Alabama, to be marshal of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama. 

William H. Tisdale, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United 
States for the middle district of Alabama. 

Otto Peemiller, of South Dakota, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota. 

Evitt D. Nix, of Oklahoma Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Oklahoma. 

John S. McNeily, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of Mississippi. 

Samuel S. Vinson, of West Virginia, to be marshal of the 
United States for the district of West Virginia. i 

Richard C. Ware, of Texas, tobe marshal of the United States 
for the western district of Texas. 


Stephen P. Condon, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 


States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


John W. Jones, of Blackfoot, Idaho, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Clarence Dennis, of Ashland, Wis., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Ashland, Wis. 

Pedro Delgado, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Robert W. Banks, of Meridian, Miss., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Jackson, Miss. 

Eugene B. Thayer, of Wausau, Wis., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Wausau, Wis. ` 

Jacob H. Robbins, of Pendleton, Oregon, to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at La Grande, Oregon. 

Enoch Knight, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Los Angeles, Cal. ; 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


John G. Brown, of Pocatello, Idaho, to be register of the land 
office at Blackfoot, Idaho. 

John J. Beavers, of Benton, Ark., to be register of the land 
office at Little Rock, Ark. 

George E. Kuntz, of Ashland, Wis., to be register of the land 
office of Ashland, Wis. 

Joseph W. Jamison, of Versailles, Mo., to be register of the 
land office at Boonville, Mo. 


Byron Groo, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be register of the land 
office at Salt Lake City, Utah. : 

Andrew J. Taylor, of Duluth, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn. 


Robert A. Miller, of Jacksonville, Oregon, to be register of 
the land office at Oregon City, Oregon. 

Louis Marchetti, of Wausau, Wis., to be register of the land 
office at Wausau, Wis. 

George R. Young, of White Oaks, N. Mex., to be register of 
the land office at Roswell, N. Mex. £ 

Benjamin F. Wilson, of Union, Oregon, to be register of the 
land office at La Grande, Oregon. 

James H. Walker, of Raton, N. Mex., to be register of the 
land office at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 24, 1893. 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

cat ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

DISTINCTIVE BAN K-NOTRH PAPER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication from the 
Comptroller of the Currency relating to a deficiency in the 
amount of distinctive paper provided for national-bank currency 
during the current fi year; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secre- 
taries, announced that the Vice-President had appointed, in 
compliance with the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
A joint resolution providing for the appropriate commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner 
stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 18, 1893,” 
approved August 17, 1893, Mr. VOORHEES, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. 
RANSOM, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. SQUIRE, 
and Mr. MARTIN as the members of the committee on the 
of the Senate to take ordér in the matter of arranging for the 
ceremonies at the Capitol in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the 
Capitol. 

DIGEST OF WAR CLAIMS DECISIONS. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit at this time a resolution to authorize some print- 
ing to be done, on which it is important that action should be 
taken at once. It will occupy but a very few moments. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The resolution willbe read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed and bound a digest of the laws and deci- 
sions of the courts relating toclaims growing out of the late war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, for the use of the Committee on War Claims. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


Mr. BYNUM. I would like some information as to the cost 
of this 57 
Mr. BELTZHOOVER. With permission of the House, Mr. 


Speaker, I will state that during the last session of the last Con- 
gress a number of gentlemen on the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and others, desired that the resident clerk of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims should prepare a digest of all of the 
decisions of the courts relating to war claims, for the informa- 
tion and use of the House. his has been done, during the 
interval since the adjournment of the last Congress, by the clerk 
of the committee, who informs me that the cost of printing will 
not exceed $100, or about that. It will bea useful and a very 
essential document in the consideration of these claims. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Is that the entire cost? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Iso understand. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How many copies are proposed to be 
printed under the resolution? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I understand that that is fixed by the 
rules of the House unless otherwise provided. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What will be the number provided under 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will state to the gentleman——- 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that this provides only for the printing for 
the use of the committee. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That was my understanding. Now, Iam 
in favor of the printing and think it ought to be done, but that 
at the same time there should be a sufficient number of copies 
printed to enable eich member of the House to secure at least 
one copy, because of the importance of the subject with which it 
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Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
resolution should be sent to the Committee on Printing. The 
House is not prepared to pass on it at this time—other business 
is pressing, and | ask that it take that course. 

r. BELTZHOOVER. If this digest is to be of any use atall 
it must be furnished promptly, and in order to secure its print- 
ing the order should be made before the Printing Office is filled 
up noone bills and other matters, which will necessarily delay this 
work. s 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But the Committee on Print- 
ing, under its privileges, can report atany time, either Tuesday 
next or soon after. Ishall have to object for the present, and 
Se bag that the resolution take that course. 

he SPEAKER. Objection is made to its present considera- 
tion, and the resolution will be sent to the Committee on Print- 
a 50 the absence of objection. 

t r. WILSON of West Virginia. I now demand the regular 
order, 
SILVER. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is to proceed under what 
is known as the five-minute rule to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1) to repeal a tof an act approved July 14, 1890. An 
act directing the pure of silver bullion, and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


[Mr. WAUGH adressed the House. He withholds his remarks 
for revision. See Appendix.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, among the 
representatives on this floor, and among the grope of this 
country, there are two kinds of monometallists. Onone extreme 
we have the very few who really believe that gold alone is worthy 
of use and confidence as a money metal. On the other extreme, 
we have the free silverites, some of them avowed monomet- 
allists, and all of them supporting a doctrine which, if enacted 
into law, would as surely as night follows day drive gold out of 
circulation as money and bring about silver monometallism. 

Neither of these policies can command the approval of my 
judgment. Lbelieve that for the transaction of the business of 
this country we not only need to use all our silver and all our 
gold and all our paper, and in addition thereto such expansion 
of each as shall keep pace with the growth of population and 
business, but more than anything else ve need such an expres- 
sion and execution of the legislative power of the nation as shall 
guarantee not only the stability but also the parity of all our 
nine differing kinds of money at all times and in all places, ut- 
terly regardless of the ever-fluctuating values of the materials 
out of which the money is made. 

I do not know what Pickwickian meaning the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] may attach to such expressions as “‘struck- 
down silver,” ‘‘ demonetized silver,” destroyed one-half of the 
money metal of the country,” etc., but I do know that such ex- 
pressions, constantly reiterated in speech and in print, have 
created the very erroneous impression in the public mind that 
the silver legislation of the last twenty years has had a tendency 
to diminish the use of silver money in this country. 

The first so-called and falsely ed ‘‘demonetization of silver 
act” was passed in 1853. It applied only to the subsidiary coins 
half-dollars, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes. 

On account of a slight undervaluation of silver between 1834 
and 1853—2 or 3 per cent—it was almost impossible with free 
coinage to get enough of these coins into circulation to do the 
business of the country. Up to that time the subsidiary coins 
contained as much metal proportionally as the dollar piece. 

It was profitable to export them or to melt them at home and 
use the bullion in the arts. 

To meet this difficulty three radical changes as to these coins 
were enacted in the act of 1853: 

First. The amount of silver put into a dollar’s worth of these 
small coins was reduced from 412¢ to 384 grains. 

Second. Free coinage on private account was stopped, and un- 
limited coinage on Government account was substituted therefor. 

Third. The legal-tender character of these coins was limited 
to amounts of 85. (In 1878 the limit was raised to $10.) The in- 
tention and purpose of Congress in making these changes was 
to preserye and increase that kind of silver money. The effect 
was magical. The result fully justified the hopes and expecta- 
tions of Congress. The law has worked so satisfactorily that 
from that day to this no man in Congress, or out of Con „has 
ever seriously proposed to go back to the old method of free- 
coinage as applied to these coins. 

Where free coinage was a failure, unlimited coinage has proven 
a success. For forty years the Government has not only fur- 
nished the people an abundance of small change by always stand- 
ing ready to manufacture it in unlimited quantities for any per- 
son who wanted it and was willing to give an equivalent for it, 
but has also maintained its parity with our best money by always 
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standing ready to redeem it in any other kind of money, at the 
option of the holder, 

The free coinage of silver dollars continued for twenty years ` 
longer, and came to an end in 1873. Then for five years we coined 
the trade dollar of 420 grains on Government account only, and 
in limited quantities. 

In 1878 we restored the legal-tender character of the silver 
dollar to any amount and resumed its coinage, but on Govern- 
ment account and in an amount limited to $2,000,000 worth per 
month, instead of the former practice of free coinage on private 
account. - i 

In one respect the abandonment of free coinage had the same 
effect upon the silver dollars as it had formerly produced on the 
subsidiary coin, namely, to enormously increass the use of silver 
as money. There were only 8,06, 838 silver dollars coined at 
our mints during all the eighty-one years that free coinage was 
the law of the land, and the bulk of these eight millions went, 
ant 7 55 circulation, but straight into the melting pots of the silver- 
smiths. 

Since that time, since silver was ‘‘demonetized,” destroyed,“ 
and struck down,” as these men tell us, we have poured into the 
circulation of the country 427,390,637 of silver dollars, and about 
$150,000,000 worth of silver bullion, nota dollar of which has been 
melted, except by accident, and every dollar of which, either bod- 
ily or by its paper 5 has actually entered into the 
channels of trade. e dollar of the daddies,” for the return to 
which we are now so lustily called upon, never entered as a prac- 
tical factor into our coinage or our commerce. 

There were only a very few of them in circulation at any time. 
I would like very much to know how many membersof this House 
ever saw a silver dollar of a date earlier than 1873. Many of you 
have been in business for fifty years, and several of you were mem- 
bers of Congress more than ten years before the free coinage of 
those dollars ceased, and yet I very much doubt if there are 
three men in this House who can stand up here and state from 
memory whether the eagle on that dollar was represented with 
wings pointing upor down, or whether theimageof Liberty was 
represented by a head or by a full figure. If there isa man here 
who can do that simple thing I shall be very happy to yield him 
time to do so from the few moments allotted to me in this de- 
bate. [After a pause.] There are 356 members of this House, 
and nota manof you hasaclear and distinct recollection of what 
a free-coinage silver dollar looked like. 

I venture the assertion that there is not a publicschool in the 
land where half the scholars could not without previous notice 
go right to the blackboard and draw from memory a fairly good 
representation of the buzzard eagle on the Bland silver dollar 
with which the people have become so familiar since we de- 
stroyed,”’ ** demonetized,” and struck down” silver. You may 
by some mental reservation attach in your own minds incompre- 
hensible meanings to these words, but you shall not forever de- 
ceive the people by coining and sounding phrases. 

I inguired of the Acting Director of the Mint the other day if 
he could give me an estimate as to how many of the eight mil- 
lion silver dollars coined prior to 1873 were in circulation at that 
date. Hecould not. There were no official figures; probably 
less than half a million. 

When the people once understand that the effect of the silver 
legislation since 1873 has been to increase the amountof silver 
money in circulation among them a thousandfold, then you can 
talk at them till the end of time about the crime of 1873,” de- 
stroying half the money of the people,” contracting the cur- 
rency,” “doubling the purchasing power of money,” and de- 
monetizing silver,” or even yell “gold bug,“ Wall street,” and 
plutocrats,“ and thoughtful men will never wink an eye. Not 
only have we by this legislation increased the amount of silver 
money a thousandfold, but we have throughout all the muta- 
tions and fluctuations of these eventful years kept that money 
steadily at par with gold and all our other money, while silver 
bullion has fallen in value over 40 percent. 

We were often threatened in the last Congress, as we have 
been twice in this Congress, by the gentlemin from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND], the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, that 
if we voted against his judgment of what was for the public wel- 
fare we would be overtaken by the vengeance of the people at 
home, and not one would ever be honored with a return. It is 
not necessary to withhold approval from such methods as ideals 
of statesmanship or to draw inferences of unsoundness in a cause 
that needs to be bolstered up by such substitutes for argument; 
but the survivors might be pardoned now for calling attention 
to the fact that that prophecy has proven untrue in at least 
eighty-seven individual tances. I observe many familiar 
names and faces of men in the Fifty-third Congress who stood 
5 and were counted against the Missouri idea on the famous 
tie vote of March 24, 1892. The only Democrats returned from 
the great agricultural States of Iowa and Minnesota [Messrs. 
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Hayes and HALL] voted with us. Fidelity and ability in the 
cause of free coinage of silver did not save either the two Re- 
ublicans from Colorado and Nevada or the Democrat from Mon- 


The only party that made the campaign ona 8 lat- 
form, and voted solidly for it in Congress, cast 9 votes oe ME 
Watson for Speaker of the Fifty-second but could only 
muster 7 votes for Mr. SIMPSON for Speaker of the Fifty-third. 
The Republican party, nine-tenths of whose Representatives 
were 1 to free coinage in the Fifty-second Congress, has 
gained forty additional seats in the Fifty-third. 

In my own great agricultural district, a district that produces 
one-tenth of the entire wheat crop of the United States, equal 
in value tothe entire annual silver product of the United States, 


nina 
the free-coinage candidate got only 7, 434 votes out of a total of pte 


36,150. 

These results call not for more terrifying threats, but for more 
convincing ar; ents from the | rompers from ouri. 

The SPEA. The time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. 

On motion of Mr. PICKLER and Mr. TRACEY, the time of 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota was extended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. These sturdy, level-headed 
wheat-raisers want every cent of good money they can possibly 

t. But they draw the line at good money. They are not 

pted by the offer to revolutionize our financial system in such 

a way as to give them 58-cent dollars, even if they are offered a 
few more of them. They know that in every country in the 
world where thera is free coinage of silver there is no gold 
money in circulation, and the silver money is worth exactly the 
same per pound as the bullion, and fluctuates with it. They do 
not want any such money, and do not believe in any kind of 
monometallism, least of all silver monometallism. There is not 
a country in Europe to-day whose mints are open to the free 
coinage of silver. 


Germany demonetized silver in 1871-1873, contains BOs ncn eit “2, 

arenes stopped silver coinage in 1874 and has filled up with gold, 
Bie an ans — V ͤèð—ß—— —A—: annrasaspone 

ma stopped silver coinage in 1874 and has filled up with gold, 0 
c ——————————————— <8 Sean ĩ — — 


000,000 


Belgium adopted gold standard ten years ago, people 6,000,000 
Switzerland and Greece adopted gold standard ten years ago, I ANR 
AS P SE E A eee ES 000, 

Scan: via demonetized silver in 1872, people 4 
Holland demonetized silver in 1875, people 4,000, 
. demonetized silver in 1879, filling up with gold, aos abe 

Dn ee ee ae ee ent y 
ROLADA adopted gold standard in 1890, people — , 5. 000,000 
1 silver coinage in 1876 and is filling up with gold, 3 

Deople b wwe ww e 09. 
British India sto silver 3 in 1893. Pees . 280,000, 
Great Britain 9 silver in 1816 ‘and all its colonies have 


followed the example, people 50,000,000 


Total, 606,000,000 of people, besides those in the United States. 
The late action by British India leaves the United States and 
Mexico as the on y countries in the world which continue to 

urchase silver and coin it into legal-tender money, and Mex- 
e silver coinage really cuts no figure, because those coins are 
largely melted down by persons who use them at their bullion 

ue. 

I use the term“ demonetized“ here to designate a method of 
coining, circulating, and sustaining silver as money, other than 
by free coinage on private account. 

A glanes at the following table, taken from the evidence given 

the Director of the-Mint before the Coinage Committee of 

e last Congress, shows conclusively that free coinage means 
monometallism, and that coinage of silver on Government ac- 
count only, limited or unlimited, means bimetallism. In Europe 
and the United States we find enormous amounts of silver and 
also gore money, while in India and China there is no gold in 
circulation, and in Mexico not enough to be worth taking into 
account, 


Table exhiditi. oximately the stock o, la and siloer in the pri 
ng appr . principal 


Furnished the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures by E. O. 
Leech, Director of the t] x 


Stock of suver. 


Total. 
+8686, 000 566,000 8542, 078. 000 
B50, 000 000 Too, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
500.000, 000 102,000,000 | 204,000, 000 
65, 0.0, 000 6, 600, 000 50. 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 34, 200, 000 60, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 3, 600, 000 15, 000, 000 
2. 000, 000 2, 200, 000 4, 000, 090 
100, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40,000,000 | 90,000,000 - 90, 000, 009 
25, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 65, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 


Table exhibiting approximately the stock of gold and silver, etc. Continued. 


Stock of silver. 
Countries. Stock of gold. 
Full legal Limited 
tender, tender. Total. 

860, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
ATAK 80 on — 

15, 
Mexioa 3. , 50, 000, 000 
Central America 2 500, 000 
South America 25, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
700, 00, 000 
100, 600, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2, (00, 000 


tincludes 853,969,009 in silver bars. 


The advocates of free coinage state that wheat and silver are 
both cheaper now than in 1873, which is true; that the fall of 
silver has caused the fall of wheat, which has not been proven 
and may be true or false; and that the fall has been simultaneous, 
like the mercury in two thermometers placed side by side,which 
is false. I have raised wheat on my farm in North Dakota for 
the past nine years, and always marketed it at the same place, 
Petersburg, to the same buyer, John H. Terrett, direct from 
the thrashing machine, in the fall. In 1884 I got 52 cents a 
bushel for my No. 1 hard wheat. Some of my neighbors who 
held their wheat until winter had to sell for 42 cents. Silver 
was then worth about $1 an ounce. In 1888 I sold my No. 2 
northern for $1 a bushel. My neighbors who had No, 1 hard 
got 31.10. Silver went down about 18 per cent, while wheat went 
up over 100 per cent in those four years. 

Silver is now worth 72 cents and wheat on my place 44 cents, 
but can be contracted for October delivery (our usual thrashing 
time) for 50 cents, only 2 cents less than in October, 1884. In 
1873 we exported no wheat from North Dakota. Now wo raise 
from forty to sixty million bushels annually. May not the law 
of aupply and demand have something to do with prices? In 
1884 d $250 for a Plano binder. This year I bought a Buck- 
eye, a better machine, for $150 (both sales on time payments). 
Tu 1884 I paid 22 cents a pound for my twine: this year YT bought 
it for 111 cents. In 1881 I paid my harvest hands 32 a day; now 
I Pay $1.50, and at Casselton and Valley City, N. Dak., I see by 
m 

h 


Includes $82,212,000 in gold bars. 


ome papers that going harvest wages are from $1.25 to $1. 

e cheapening and improvement of machinery and the fall 
of 50 per cent in wages and in the price of binding-twine are 
ample causes to account for the result, if indeed the slight de- 
cline of from 2 to 7 cents a bushel in nine years calls for any ex- 
planation at all. 

The tables published by the free silverites to prove that wheat 
has gone steadily down in sympathy with silver must be manu- 
factured to fitatheory. The report of the statistician of the 
Agricultural Department for 1892, page 59, gives the following 
as the average farm price of wheat in North Dakota from 1884 
to 1891: 1884, $0.46; 1885, $0.63; 1886, $0.52; 1887, $0.52; 1888, $0.91; 
1889, $0.60; 1890, $0.70; 1891, $0.72. 

Wheat was, as every farmer in North Dakota knows, higher 
in 1888, 1890, and 1891 than in 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887. The 
price of silver, as reported by the Director of the Mint, for the 
same years is as follows: 1884, $1.11; 1885, $1.08; 1886, $0.99; 
1887, $0.97; 1888, $0.93; 1889, 80.93; 1890, $1.04; 1891, $0.98. 

The prices of the two commodities show little sympathy, 
much less the relation of cause and effect. 

The existing debts in North Dakota were all contracted since 
1873 for dollars as good as gold. I know of no man there who 
wishes to pay back a poorer dollar than he received, and a bushel 
of wheat will go just us far now in paying debts as it would in 
1884. Nearly all the mortgages made in North Dakota in recent 

ears are made payable , in gold coin,” while the $5,000,000,000 
1 the depositors from the banks of this country are all payable 
in current funds.” 

The liabilities of the life-insurance companies, amounting to 
$8,000,000,000, and all similar obligations of the great, rich debt- 
ors due to the poor” creditors are all payable in current funds. 
Iam not yet ready to cast my vote in favor of a legalized rob- 
bery that will enable the banks and insurance companies to 
swindle the poor people who have trusted them out of $5,000,- 
000,000 by coining for them, free of charge, 58 cents’ worth of 
silver bullion into a legal-tender dollar to take the place of the 
100-cent gold dollar, or its equivalent, which they have received 
as deposits and premiums. 

The pure clauss of the Sherman law is 3 by 
the Republicans as a temporary expedient,” and by the Demo- 
crats as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift.” It has disappointed the hopes 
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its enemies. 
154 tons of 


of its friends, and fulfilled the evil prophecies of 

Nobody thinks that we could go on forever buying 
silver every month and piling it up in the Treasury vaults. We 
havereachedand passed the danger point. It is time to call a halt. 


That part of the Sherman law which authorizes the ing of 


the silver bullion in the Treasury it is not proposed to repeal in 


the pending bill. Let us sustain every dollar of our silver 
money at par, and coin every pound of our bullion. It will take 
the mints several years to do that. In the meantime there 
would be no harm and a vast expansion of the currency in allow- 
ing national banks to issue bills up to the par value of their bonds. 

I also have great hopes of the pending so-called Johnson bill, 
which authorizes any holder of Government bonds to deposit 
the same in the Treasury and receive Treasury notes in ex- 
change, with right to return the same and recover the bonds at 
will. Such a law, coupled with a law for unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars on Government account, like the law that has 
worked so admirably for the last forty years in relation to dimes, 
quarters, and halves, would give us not only a sound and stable 
money system, but a flexible currency capable of almost instan- 
taneousand indefinite expansion or contraction, according to the 
needs of commerce as registered in the pulsating arteries of 
trade: 

It is unreasonable to expect to sustain all our paper and silver 
on a gold reserve of only a hundred millions, when reserve is 
subject to encroachments, as has actually taken place this sum- 
mer. Iam in favor of authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tosell bonds at his discretion whenever necessary to redeem 
any of our outstanding obligations and to keep our gold, silver, 
. paper currency at par. Nothing that we can do will go 
farther to restore confidence. We are the riclfest nation in the 
world and ean afford the best and safest currency. Let usserve 
notice on all the world that we mean to have our full share of 
the gold. That would bring England to time, and open the way 
for internation:1 bimetallism and a free coinage that would be safe. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that our present unhappy lot 
is not due to ascarcity of money, but toa stoppage of its circula- 
tion: not to any lack of confidence in the quality of the money 
itself, but toa fear of losing it, whether invested in business or 
deposited in banks. To remove the latter fear and give the same 
absolute confidence in a certificate of deposit as in a national 
bank note, I am in favor of Government guaranty of certificates 
of deposit, the same as of bills with a national bank tax on de- 

sits sufficient to pay all depositors in failed banks promptly. 
Probably a tax of one-fourth of one per cent per annum on de- 
posits would be ample. 

To remove the fear that money invested in industrial enter- 
prise will be lost requires time and patience to remove the cause 
that threatens our industrial life. An economic system, under 
which we have increased our national wealth from sixteen bil- 
lions in 1860 to sixty-three billions in 1890, has been declared by 
the party noW for the first time in thirty-three years in full con- 
trol of the Government to be a “robbery,” a “fraud,” ‘* uncon- 
stitutional,” and a ‘culminating atrocity,” which they are sol- 
emnly pledged to repeal. That pledge will never be redeemed; 
but for another year it will remain a standing menace, intimi- 


dating capital and yzing labor. 
Until there is a chance to reverse all this by the election of a 
Republican Congress in the fall of 1894 there is an inviting field 


in which to train the noble virtues of pious humility and phil- 
osophic fortitude while we endure temporary tribulation in the 
severe school of adversity. [Applause.] 

Under the general leave to print I shall take the liberty to in- 
sert a few extracts and tables. 

It has often been said that free coinage would make the United 
States the dumping ground for the silver that foreign countries 
wish to get rid of. 

As an illustration of the extremes to which fanaticism will 
lead men in the support of a wicked cause, and to show how ut- 
terly unscrupulous these men have become in presum upon 
the ignorance and child-like faith of those who have trusted to 
their leadership in the wilderness, I call attention to the method 
employed by the Populists to answer the ‘‘\dumping-ground” 
argument north of latitude forty-six. 

a manifesto, dated Attorney-General's Office, Bismarck, 
July 26, 1893,” and published in the columns of some of the lead- 
ing dailies, and as a supplement to scores of the weekly papers 
of the State, the Populist attorney-general of the State of North 
Dakota, 2 man by the name of Wm. H. Standish, deliberately 
states thatit was the free-coinage law of this country prior to 1873, 
the practice of the mints, and also the provisions of the Bland 
free-coinage bills pending in recent years, for the Government 
to take out one-tenth of the pure silver or gold bullion brought 


to the mints for coinage as Government toll and substitute there- 
for a like weight of cheap alloy. The least investigation of the 
law and the practice of the mints will show that there is nota 
word of truth in the attorney-general’s statement of law or fact. 


THE FABLE ABOUT ERNEST SEYD. 

Ernest Seyd was one of the ablest champions of silver and 
bimetallism produced in Europe during this century. In fact he 
laid down his life on the altar of silver and for the cause of sil- 
ver by rising from a sick bed, when he was unfit te be up, and 
going to attend the Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, where 

e died in harness, fighting for the cause of silver. 

When he had been many years in his grave a lot of unseru- 
pulous men in this country, ignorantof his works and heedless 
of his honor, invented and circulated a cunningly devised fable 
to the effect that Ernest Seyd had come to this country in 1873 
with $500,000 in English gold, and by bribing the erican 
Congress had caused silver to be secretly demonetized. 

In support of this story they published what pretended to be 
an extract from the Banker's Magazine of August, 1873, to the 
effect that Ernest Seyd had been successful in his mission to de- 
monetize silver in America by bribing Congress with $500,090. 
This story, supported with such prima facie evidence, was used 
with great effeet throughout the West in the campaign of 1892. 

The Populist leaders were pene. safe in assuming that no 
farmer in North Dakota could reach up on the top shelf of his 
library and take down the back numbers of the Banker's 
zine o Ligh years ago and for himself verify the truth or ex- 
pose the falsity of their brazen fabrication until after the votes 
were counted and they had made off with the spoils of office se- 
cured as the fruits of hood and fraud. 

The back numbers of the Bankers’ Magazine for 1873 were not 
accessible to me at the time in the West, so I cut out the pre- 
tended extract as it ap in the official organ of the Popu- 
list party in North ota and sent it to Mr. Spofford, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, and requested him to make the examina- 
tion for me. reply was that nothing of the kind was to be 
found either in the Banker's Magazine of New York or of Lon- 
don for A t, 1873. 

Idid the best I could to stem the tide and meet falsehood with 
truth, by reading Mr. Spofford's letter to my audiences, but I 
am sure that the fake cost us hundreds of votes. How long can 
a age pe eked stand built upon such sand? 

n order to show that the dropping of the silver dollar from 
the coinage act of 1873 was neither secret nor accidental, but de- 
liberate, and in order to show how earnestly and eloquently Mr. 
Ernest Seyd pleaded for the retention of the silver dollar, {wili 

ive an extract from a letter written by him to Mr. Samuel 

ooper, chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
in charge of the bill. 

The bill was before Congress for three years and printed for 
the information of ress and the coun thirteen times. 
Copiesof the bill were sent to hundreds of the leading financiers 
and economic writers of this country and Europe, asking them 
to examine it and send in their criticisms and suggestions, 
among them Ernest Seya. 

Mr. Seyd in reply wrote a long letter, coverin 
of fine print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
portant suggestions. 

The writer of the letter discusses, as a master of the subject, 
various practical questions, among them the question of the 
proper size of gold pieces, their value and denomination, ques- 
tions relating to mintage, the question of mint charge, the ques- 
tion whether the coin should be milled or should be surrounded 
by a rim cast separately, all of which are very instructive. 

But Mr. Seyd then goes on to say that the fifteenth section of 
the bill is the part which after all is of the greatest importance. 
He says it is a matter of gigantic importance; that it is the great 
question of the century. He avows himself earnestly in favor 
of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 14 to I—a little less 
than the rate then existing in the United States. 

He implores Mr. Hooper to reconsider the subject, and says 
the great fault of Mr. Hooper's bill is that it abolishes the coin- 
age of the silver dollar with the full legal-tender quality; and 
he says that America, being a producer of both 2 is the na- 
tion upon whom the world must depend to resist the enormous 
danger which menaces mankind by the threat of adopting a sin- 
gle gold standard. He says that,although many of the English 
writers are monometallists, several English and continental 
writers whom he names have recently, he thinks, come around 
to his own views. 2 : 

No advocate of the doctrine of bimetallism, if that doctrine 
means the coinage of both metals on an equality freely at the 
old rate, could express more earnestly, more powerfully, more 
persuasively the importance of that doctrine. 

I will here insert so much of the letter as relates to the drop- 
ping of the silver dollar out of our coinage: 

LA PRINCESS STREET BANK, London. February 17, 1872. 


DEAR Sir: You were kind enough to forward to Mr. Alfred Latham a copy 
AONE CONAS UHE TOR United S 
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nation—which, acco tosection 15, omits the coinage of the silver dollar, 
and confirms the de silver coinage of half dollarsand below. under the 
tender limit of %, Iam aware, of course, that through the amendment of 
1853 the same debased co Was already established; but, although the 
actual coin of the silver do had practically ceased, still that piece was 
not abolished bylaw. As this new bill apen fl repeals all previous enact- 
that the total abolition of the silver dollar is contemplated. 
(Suggestions) I enter fully into the discussion of this matter 
gigantic consequences to international as well as national trade 
through the demonetization of silver, towhich the United States would thus 
lend a helping hand, and for a number of years this subject of the abolition 
of silver as tender coin has occupied the attention of European economists. 
It is the question of the age and takes precedence of every other matter in- 
volved in mone science. 

Unfortunately the subject requires not only a thoroughly practical knowl- 
edge of 5 matters, the principles of valuation, for which very few 

ple have tion, and so it happens that even the framers of mint bills 
o not grasp its importance, as I have found before. You yourself, in your 
letter to Mr. Latham, referring to my book, made the remark, As to the 
theory of the double valuation, {do not understand it.” I infer from this 
that you have remained a stranger to the controversy; that you have not as 
et formed an o; on as to the merits of it, and that you have framed your 
in favor of the absolute gold valuation according to that which has 

of late the practice in the United States, if not the law. 

Permit mie to beg that you will first investigate the question of double vs. 
single valuation. any perio mf book, Suggestions, etc., opens the ques- 
tion; appendix, notes 8 (page 201), the consequences of the gold valuation, 
and 9 (page 212),the injustice of the gold valuation, Treat the matter in their 

tional and national aspects, and they may furnish you sufficient ma- 
terials for reflection. 

Other writers, such as Mr. Wolowski, in France, and several other French, 
Dutch, and German authorities, defend the double valuation on the same 


The t portion of English economists defend the lā valuation, but 
„„ have lately come over to views; one of them, the 
most important and a staunch defender of lish institutions, to whom I 
shall presently allude, has agreed with me as to the advisability of modify- 
ing the English gold valuation, which is even less strict than that adopted by 
your bill for America. These pages donot afford room for the whole discus- 
sion of the subject, therefore I beg you will read the parts of the books quoted, 
so as to form an o on of it. 


error of there being too much silver in the see page52 of Suggestions); 
that cause would have been removed if the dollar weighed 400 that 
being the true proportion of 1 to 15} gold to silver, instead of 412} grains, as 


by the old law. 
Why should it not be reintroduced at its true full weight of 400 grains and 
me one of the active agents of commerce? The charge of weight 


as against the individual piece does not hold good when two half-dollars are 
of nearly equal weight and same value. Railwaysand steam transport large 
masses with great facility when com with previous times. 

Do you fear its undue e tation? If so exported, America will get its 
equivalent for it, and the rich silver mines of the country can give any fresh 
ba gs of it; therefore, the more it is exported the better it is for America. 

think that the United States, with both her gold and silver mines, is in 
the eminently favorable tion of upholding the full use of both gold and 
silver, and that the double valuation (as it 


ted before) would be of great 

benefit to the pryt A but you may, nevertheless, way to the one- 
sided arguments of lish economists, incline to the gold valuation and 
express the fear that if America adopts the silver dollar and lays itself 
ore to the 3 of these pieces for the ponu to whatever quantity of 
ver may be sent in for co: from abroad, and if full legal-tender value 
is given to such pieces, it may, | placed in danger of losing gold and obtain- 


ing too much silver currency. 

That is the only fear to be a hended, and certainly as long as England 
= other countries are in co: t as to the systems of valuation this may be 

e case, 

France, however, by her system of double valuation, accumulated more 
gold bullion than any nation has ever had; having within the last twenty 
years coined two and a half times as much as England, and if the universal 
valuation was the double one, i. e., both metals in equal use, these fluctuations 
would altogether cease. 

Against this danger of too much silver America can guard itself without 
the total abolition of the full valued silver dollar. It is but necessary so to 
modify the severity of the > poia valuation as to admit of a reasonable use of 
silver dollars. dg deep ge} at a certain amount of silver dollars of full value 
(400 grains) were issued, coined for the owner at a charge of, say, 1 per cent 
mintage, and that the limit of tender for such pieces were fixed at, say, fifty 
to one hundred dollars, would this in way interefere with the supremacy 
of the gold valuation? Icontena that the gold valuation would remain su- 
preme with either of these restrictions, viz, either a certain limited issue 
and giving full tender weights to the coin, or with unrestricted issue limiting 
the tender value. 

Both tions combined will undoubtedly prevent any excess, and tf un- 
der them certain amounts were so issued and used the issue of more might 
be made dependent thereon; so that while for the present the gold valuations 
were main ed in full force the door would not be shut abruptly and for- 
ever on silver, and pen: the future international settlement of a univer- 
sal system of valuation the pure double valuation might be found not only 
practicable, but necessary. L urge this upon you not only on cosmopolitan 
grounds, but also in the interests of American silver mines; for if America, so 
important a part of the world, rushes blindly and irrevocably into the gold 
valuation, and thus contributes to the general terrible error, the value of sil- 


ver must fall tly (see appendix, note 8, the co uence of the gold val- 
1 55 Dp the arrangements made even with the debased silver coinage 
pieces. 


America, then, should hesitate to enter upon this course without a full 
ee of the immensely important considerations apper- 

thereto. 

The proper issue of silver dollars might be provided for in the bill by the 
introduction between sections 14 and 15 of some such— 

SECTION —. That of the silver coin the weight of the one-dollar piece 
shall be 400 grains, which coin shall be legal tender at its denominational 
value to any amount not exceeding one hundred (or fifty) dollars,“ and this 
would have to be followed between sections 21 and 22 by— 

SECTION —. “That the charge for converting standard silver into silver 
dollars whenever the mint is ready, according to section —, to coin such sil- 
ver dollars shall be 1 per cent.“ 

The object of these clauses will be apparent toyou. The Secretary of the 

jury may commence, for instance, b ymin the co of one 
million of silver dollars. The holders of the silver bullion would gladly pay 
the 1 per cent charge rather than send the to Europe. at risk 
would the holders of these dollarsrun? Even 3 the public pos- 
itively refused to take these coins, the holders could sell them as silver to 


Europe; but I believe that they would be welcomed, even without the law of 


circulation 
So, if the first million succeeded, the Secretary then might authorize more, 


et he tr it even, while at any time, by ceas his advertisement, he 
conia fo: ose the mint against an excessive toner of silver from 


You will also perceive that the reintroduction of the silver dollar is a 
necessity, seeing that the one-dollar gold piece is an unsuitable coin, and 
that it can take place without disturbing clauses 14 and 15, the latter provid- 

for the issue of debased half dollars. quart; and dimes, as they are now. 

eed, I must wish also that the half dollar should be of full value, so that 
the issue of those should not be guided by the more or less faulty 
human judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, but by the pure action 
between su ly and demand. I put the “supply” first as the active de- 
mand-crea * element in all matters of commercial intercourse. But as 
the debased half dollar is already in use it may be best not to disturb it now, 
whilst the whole silver dollar can be introduced again without any disturb- 
ance in the other coinage. 

= . * kd * * $ 
Iam, dear sir, yours, very obediently, 
ERNEST SEYD. 

To SAMUEL HOOPER, Esq., M. C. 
P. S.—I have sent to you in parcels by book post, addressed “Samuel 


Hooper, Esq., M C.,“ lion and Foreign Exchanges, Su; tions on Amer- 
ican Co „ Demonetization of Silver, several pamphlets, reference to 
which is made in this letter. 


This letter not only proves that there was nothing secret about 
omit the silver do from the act of 1873, but how vigor- 
ously Mr. Seyd argued with the committee about it. 

From the action of Congress in 1834 in purposely undervaluing 
silver, and in 1853 overvaluing our subsidiary coins, we are driven 
to the conclusion that our fathers purposely adopted the gold 
standard in 1834. That we were upon that standard from that 
time until the suspension of specie payments during the war there 
can be no controversy. The silver dollar, about which we have 
heard so much, was practically no part of our circulation up to 
1873. From the time we first opened the Mint to 1873 there was 
coined but 8,031,000 silver dollars, while there was coined $137,- 
000,000 of minor coins and $852,214,507 in gold. 

When the question of a change of ratio was under considera- 
tion in the Senate Mr. Benton said: 

He did not think it necessary to descant and expatiate upon the meritsand 
advantages of a gold currency. These advantages had been too well known 
from the earliest ages of the world to be a subject of discussion in the nine- 
teenth century; but, as it was the policy of the paper system to disparage 
that metal, and as that system in its forty years’ reign over the American 
people had nearly destroyed a knowledge of that currency, he would briefly 
enumerate its lead and prominent advantages. 

1. It had an in c value, which gave it currency all over the world, to 
the full amount of that value, without regard to laws or circumstances. 

2. Ithad a uniformity of value, which made it the safest standard of value 
of property which the wisdom of man had ever yet discovered. 

3. Its portability, which made it easy for the traveler to carry it about with 


4. Its indestructibility, which made it the safest money the people could 


keep in the houses. 

5. Its inherent purity, which made it the hardest money to be counter. 
feited and the easiest to be detected, and, therefore, the safest money for 
the ple to handle. 

6. Its superiority over all other money, 
choice and command of all other money. 

7. Its power over exchanges; gold being the currency which contributes 
most to the fins pee of exchange, and keeping down the rate of ex- 
change to the lowest and most uniform yen 

8. Its power over the paper Roney, old being the natural enemy of that 
system, and, with fair play, able to hold it in check. 

9. It is a constitutional currency, and the people have a right to demand 
it for their currency as long as the present Constitution is permitted to exist, 


Not only was gold recognized as the standard from 1834 to 1860 
but it was so recognized after the war and even after the act of 
1873, about which so much has been said. On the lith of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, Senator STEWART of Nevada said: 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold; no 


paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no paper money that 
will organize a gold board to speculate in it. 


On the 20th of the same month, on a resolution to instruct the 
Committee on Finance toreport a bill providing for the converti- 
bility of the Treasury notes into gold coin or bonds, he said: 

By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called upon to do what is impossible for himor the producing classes 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the gambling in New York, but he will know what his money is worth. old 
is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dollar m 
gold is worth. 7 

On the Ist of April of the same year, Senator JONES, of the 
same State, said: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and discard 
forever a standard of value? Did any country ever accumulate ro 
achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without such a standard 
And what but gold can be that standard? What other thing on earth pr 
sesses the requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It 18 
the most potent agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations 
from barbarism. So exact a measure is it of human effort that when itis 
exclusively used as a money it teaches the very habit of honesty, It neither 
deals in nor tolerates false pretenses. It can not lie. It keeps its promises 
to the rich and poor alike. 


These two Senators are still in the Senate from the State of 
Nevada. They both voted for the net of 1873. Then they wanted 

old monometallism. Now they want silver monometallism. 

hen gold was the cheaper metal at 16 to1. Now silver is the 
cheaper metal. 


which gave to ess er, the 
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Then they wanted Congress to favor their gold mines. Now 
they want us to make laws for the benefit of their silver mines. 
Then they urged upon Con the adoption of agold standard. 
Now they are tireless in g about the crime of 1873, when 
silver was secretly demonetized. 

This STEWART of Nevada who voted for the act of 1873, and 
who so 3 praised the gold standard in the United States 
Senate on the 11th of February, 1874, is the same Senator STEW- 
ART who told the constitutional convention at Bismarck, N. Dak. 
on the 5th of August, 1889, that In 1873 a bill was smuggled 
through Soe demonetizing silver in this country.” (De- 
bates, page 403.) 

Our country produced last year 58,000,000 ounces of silver, 
worth at present about $42,000,000, One million ounces of this 
was produced in small lots by several States. All the rest was 
produced in seven States and Territories, as follows: 


Table showing the States and Territories, with their population, which produced 
55 the silver for the year 15. 8 


States and Territories. 


Here we have the remarkable and unprecedented situation of 
1,000,000 of people, with a total annual production worth at mar- 
ket price 000,000, demanding free-coinage privileges which 
will enable them at the present prices to get for their product 
40 per cent more than its dees market value, while 64,000,000 
of their count: en must drink the dregs of misfortune and bear 
the burdens of hard times in order that 1,000,000 may be pros- 
perous and grow rich. 

Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 


States notes, and national-dank notes in circulation July 1, 1893. 


Standard silver dollars 56, 
Subsidiary silver 62, 386, 518 
Gold certificates - 141, 235, 339 
Silver certificates. 826, 880, 803 
Treasury notes, act July 1 

3 98, 051, 657 
United States notes . 811,814, 840 
Currency certificates, act 

June 8, 1878 29, 830, 000 
National-bank notes 167, 306, 957 


K 


faced 
tender sil- 


14.95 | 67, 000, 000 

VT 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 
1 to 14. 38 | 39,000, 000 

1 to 13. 957| 49, 500, 000 

1 to 14.38 | 6,100,000 

1 to 14.38 | 31,000, 000 

1 to 14.38 | 3,000,000 

1 to 14,38 | 2,200,000 

1 to 14, 38 | 18,000, 000 

1 to 14.08 | 5,000,000 

1 to 13.69 | 40, 000, 000 

1 to 15 4,500, 000 

Scandinavian Union] Gold ...........}....-...--.. 1 to 14.88 | 8, 600, 000 
CC Silver... .<,_...: 1 to 15 113, 000, 000 
1 to 15.1 | 33,000,000 

1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 

1 to 15.68 | 7,000,000 

---| 11, 600, 000 

8, 000, 000 

35, 000, 000 

40, 000, 000 

000, 000 

000, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 16, 1898. 


Cost of recoining the standard ane etre change the ratio from1 to 16 to 


thesame, 


222,162, or 
$84,110,228 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
$1,376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the d= 8 paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 (30.93}), would cost $75,883,700, 

In addition to this I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion and 
in the melting of these dollars of at least 83,000,000, which amount, together 
with the difference in the face value of the coins (884. 110.288), would have to 
be reimbursed to the Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. 

From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed throughout the coun- 
try it would be necessary, as they are redeemed at the several subtreasu- 
ries, to transport them to the mints, and the expense of transportation for 
8300, 000, 000, the amount outside of thastock on hand at the subtreasuries and 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least 1} per cent, or $4,500,000. 

Sous estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined 
as follows: 


New bullion to be added —ᷣ———— 2222-2 eene nannaa panna ....- 875, 883, 700 
Loss by abrasion and melting ..... 3, 000, 00 
Cost of the coinage (labor, materials, etc.) . . 6, 290, 000 
Spee , ss ioc cacounonn eae 68, 200 
Transportation of dollars to mints .-.. ...... -..22..---------ccenee 4, 500, 000 
e . 89, 741, 900 


The stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at $77,000,000, 
which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver. This 
amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin $55,843,802, or $21,156,197 less than the 
present face value. 

Torecoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 fine ounces, 
which, at 93} cents per fine ounce, the average price paid for silver under the 
act of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. 

There would be a loss of about 24 per cent by abrasion from the face value, 
or about $1,925,000, 

I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 
the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


New bullion $17,528,785 
Loss by abrasion.. 1,925,000 
Cost of coin: (labor, material, eto.) 2,500,000 
Copper for alloy. 15,686 
Cost of transportation ee 1,155,000 
Total „„ eseweee 23,124,421 
RECAPITULATION, 
Estimated cost of recoining silver dollars ---- 889,741,000 
Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver as... 23,124,421 
uai SS deeper E oon ores A on ase— AE ates 112,886,824 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, , 
United States Senate. 
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$77, 000, 000 8915. 000, 000 8412, 000, 000 15 821. 
was Ins 100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 2.63 | 1.32 | 18. 
650, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 700,000,000 | 81,402; 000 95 | 2.09 40. 
103, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 | 211, 000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 -26 | 2.16 | 18. 
48,400,000 | 6,600,000 | 55,000,000 | 54, 000, 000 9.02 | 8.85 | 25. 
16, 000, 000 | 84,200,000 | 50; 200; 000 | 163; 471! 000 1.62 | 5.27 9. 
11, 400,000 | 3,600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 5.00 4.87 14. 
1,800,000 | 2,200,000 | 4,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 1.82 | 6.36 | 9. 
120, 000, 000 | 38, 000, 000.) 158, 000, 000 | 100; 000, 000 8.78 | 5.56 | 16. 
_...-...--...| 10,000,000 | 10, 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 2.00 | 9.00 | 19. 
(000; 000 . 90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, C00 2.25 6.50 9. 
3,200,000 | 65, 000, 000 | 40, 000; 000 14.42 | 8.89 | 28. 
10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 27, 000, 000 1.16 | 3.14 8. 
38, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 | 500; 000, 000 53 4.42 7. 
45,000, 000 45, 000, 000 2. 2. 
7,000,000 | 7, 000, 000 - 1.75 |-..... 26. 
15,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 EA 16. 
Se ee 50, 000, 000 481 17 4 
500, 000 5 Ci MAT call Wess 
000, 000 71 7.14 | 19. 
000; 600 1.25 1.40 4. 
000, 000 3.58 11 | 3 
000; 000 17 . 1. 
000/000 ETEA BEES ON KERS VEAR 
000; 000 8.80 | 13,56 
000, 000 00 20.00 | 31.00 
000 
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Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is the annual 


ods compiled by 
$0 of the Buren of tie Mine} 


peri 


[From 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain 


Silver. 


Percentage of production. 
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[From the report of the Director of the Mint for 1822.) 


Silver coinage of the mints of the United States from 1844 to 1892. 
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SILVER IN INDIA. 


paap 1 on private account, has hitherto been a great consumer of sil- 
ver b 


vocates of free coin: 
ver. The amount coined has been FF.. AONE DARE 
a bundred centmore than others. e following table shows the amount, 
expressed fra of silver annually minted d the of sixteen 
years, and shows the consumption of silver in India for 2 


1885.. $48, 487, 114 
1886.. 27,121,414 
1887.. 44, 142,013 
1888.. 297,132 
1889.. 37,927,814 
1890 7, 931, 23 
111 a E 32, 670, 498 
SR ORL EF ee 

Total 17 years 590, 562, 650 
Annual average........... 34, 150, 744 


The amount coined in 1890 is estimated at $30,000,000. The silver rupee of 
India contains 186 grains of pure silver; the half, quarter, and eighth rupees 
po: weights. The coinaze of both metals until the recent 
action of the India government was 3 free, provided the amount 
nted was equal to 50 tolos of gold ora thousand tolos in silver. There 
was a duty ofl cent upon all gold and silver brought to the mints. Gold 
was notooined in any considerable amount, and the business of the country 
was conducted uponasilverstandard. The stoppage of thecoinage of silver 
on private account in India is not an abandonment of the silver standard. 
Silver is still the standard, and will continue to be whether the government 
coins silver on its own account or not. 

It is said this action of the government of India is intended to have the ef- 
fect to prevent the further decline of the value of the rupee, but u what 
this expectation is based is not stated. The value of the rupee will be fixed 
hereafter, as heretofore, by its value as silver bullion in the London market. 
It will still be measured in all London and in all foreign transactions by 

and the discontinuance of free coinage by throwing the silver bullion 
tofore coined in India on private account on the world’s markets has 
eciated, and will continne to reciate, the intrinsic value of the rupee. 
ver has not falien in value in India, and 


Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, it may seem presumption in one 
so inexperienced in legislative matters to venture any remarks 
upon the proposition pending before this House, but Imerely rise 
to say a word in explanation of my position on this question, one 
of the most important, perhaps, that has come before the Con- 

of the United States. 

I stand for gold and silver as the money of the United States. 
I believe that the silver dollar shouid be of equal intrinsic value 
with and possess the same purchasing power in this country and 
in all countries as the dollar in gold. This result can be at- 
tained, inmyopinion, through international agreement. All the 
great commercial nations require silver as a circulating medium, 
and if you repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law they 
will scon see the necessity of establishing a uniform ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. 

Iwas pleased and encouraged by the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MeCrEARY], who is a 
member of the International Monetary Commission, when he 
stated so confidently his belief in the consummation of an inter- 
national 5 whereby the parity of the two metals at all 
times shall be maintained, and I desire, as he expressed it, to 
travel the road which will, through international agreement 
give us free coinage of silver and free coinage of gold at a fixed 
ratio common among the nations of the earth.” 

Mr. a ences I have the honor to representa people as patriotic 
and high-minded as any the sun evér shone apok ey have 
been sorely tried and oppressed by the financial stringency, and 
they ask for relief. They ask for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. The people of my State have for- 
warded to this House a petition signed by 125,000 citizens 
for such repeal. I mention this circumstance now, as the House 
has as yet made no order for the printing of petitions. 

Nearly every speaker upon this floor, I believe, has denounced 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. Thenwhy retain it 
upon the statute books? You know itis ruinous to this country. 
Isit proposed to use it to coerce members into voting for free coin- 
age before we are satisfied as to the proper ratio between gold 
and silver? The advocates of free coinage of silver at the pres- 
ent time in this House are not agreed as to the proper ratio. 

Under the rule we are to consider five different propositions 
for establishing a ratio, and the chances are about four to one 
that an improper ratio would be adopted now. There can be 
only one proper ratio established, and that can not and ought 
not to be determined inahurry. So far as I have been able to 
observe in this debate, bnt few have attempted to demonstrate 
what would be the proper ratio, and to my mind no good reason 
has been given why the present ratio should be ed. 

Itis my purpose at the present time to vote against all ratios 


i 


propcsed, and to vote for the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
clause of the Sherman act, not because I am an enemy 

of silver money, for I am not, but because, in my opinion, repeal 
of that clause will greatly restore confidence in our monetary 
sytem, which is now lacking, and repeal is the only thing that 
will restore that confidence. Cut out the ulcer while there is 
still strength for recuperation in the patient. The condition of 
the country to-day is alarming, and unless we act, and act quickly, 
no tongue can describe the disasters that may overtake us. 
time for argument has nearly passed, and it is to be hoped that 
the hour of deliverance is near at hand, and that the sun may 
soon again shine on happy, contented, and prosperous American 
homes. Mr. Speaker, I merely desired to explain my vote, and 
I thank the House for its attention. E 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent that 
on the consideration of the bill on Monday this amendment may 
be considered. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send the amendment 


up. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, this time has been set apart for 
debate, and I do not think it is proper that any unanimous con- 
sent should be asked for at this time. 
owes WILSON of West Virginia. I object to any change in 

e order. : 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to have the resolution read. 

The 5 It can be read as a part of the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

Mr. PICKLER. Who is it objects, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amend H. R. 2, being “A bill for the free coinage of silver, and for other 
pu dy inserting after the words “silver bullton,"’ in the second line 
of section 1 the following words: “the product of mines of the United States,” 
so that said section when amended shall read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. Be it enacted, étc., That from and after the passage of this act 
all holders of silver bullion, the uct of the mines of the United States, 
to the amount of $109 or more of standard ht and fineness, shall be en- 
titled to have the same coined at the mint of United States into silver 
3 ot the weight and fineness provided for in the second section of 


Mr. PICKLER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to offer the following on Monday, to which it seems 
to me no one can object. : 

Lask it be read in my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Let it be read as a part of the gentleman’s 


remarks. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That upon Monday, August 28, if the substitute to H. R. 1 and all amend- 
ments shall be voted down in the House, and if H. R. 1, known as the Wilson 
bill, shall , that immediately thereafter, without debate or 3 
motions, House shall vote upon H. R. 2, “A bill for the free coinage of sil- 
ver, andfor other purposes,” amended as follows: Insert: after the words 


“silver bullon.“ in the second line of section L, the 3 words: the 


product of mines of the United States; the bill as soamen being for the 
coinage of the silver bullion product of the mines of the United States at the 


present ratio. 
If this bill fail to the billas so amendcd shall be yoted on at the ratio 


of 18 to 1 andif this fail, it shall then, as so amended, be voted on at the ratio 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, that simply provides that if 
all the substitutes pro d by the gentleman from uri 
85 BLAND] fail, and if, after that, the bill for the repeal of the 

herman act shall pass without amendment, the House shall 
then proceed to vote upon the substitute previously rejected, so 
amended as to confine it to the coinage of the product of the 
American mines, first at the present ratioof 16 to 1; if that faily 
at the ratio of 18 to 1, and if that fail, at the ratio of 20 to 1; 
each of these propositions to apply only to the product of the 
American mines. 

It seems to me, sir, that assuming,as my p ition does, 
that the bill for the repeal of the Sherman act itt have passed 
the House without amendment, there should be no objection 
upon the part of any gentleman to vote upon the proposition to 
coin the 8 of the American mines. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has asked unani- 
mous consent for the reception of that proposition; I must object 
to any change being made in the order that has been agreed 
upon. 

Mr. PICKLER. Thismakesnochangeintheorder. Itsimply 
proposes that after the gold men shall have carried the measure 
which they have advocated on this floor, carried it withoutamend- 
ment, we shall then have a chance to vote upon the question of 
coining the product of the American silver mines; that after these 
genilemen shall have conquered the field, efter they shall have 
got what they want, the repeal of the Shermanact, then we may 

ave an opponunt to have this proposition voted upon. 

Mr. TRAGEN. I feel that it is my duty toobject to that pop: 
osition at this time, Mr. Speaker. e gentleman can bring it 
2A later if he desires to. I must object to any change in the 

er. à 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. PICKLER. Mr.Speaker, Iask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for fifteen minutes if I shall so desire. 


Mr. TRACEY. If the gentleman will be content with ten 
minutes I shall have no objection. 

Several MEMBERS. Let him have fifteen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for fifteen minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think, Mr. Speaker, I am entitled to five 
minutes on each of these amendments under the order. Per- 
haps we may as well have that question settled right here. The 
order is that for the last three days of this debate, to-day, to- 
morrow, and the next day (though the order has been since 
changed as to Saturday), the House shall consider the bill and 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole under the five-min- 
ute rule. Now, as I understand the rule of the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a member is entitled to five minutes on 
any amendment. 

he SPEAKER. The Chair will look into that question. The 
gentleman is entitled to fifteen minutes by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PICKLER. I thank the Chair and the House. I must 
say, a as to the request I have just made, and which 
has n objected to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sree eg that I am somewhat surprised, and yet I am not sur- 

rised. 
p FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 

I expect to vote for some of the ratios proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], although I should 
vote for the coinage of the American product, but as that is re- 
fused us, the only way to escape monometallism is to vote for the 
amendments. My constituents believe in the use of silver as well 
as gold, and after the arguments we have heard here from the 
gold men upon this floor, and after the protestations they have 
made of their eventual friendship for silver, that after the re 
of the McKinley act—not that that will never be repealed. 
[Laughter.] 

Iwas about to say, Mr. Speaker, that it is strange that my 
proposition should be objected to by the advocates of gold npon 
this floor after they repeal the Sherman law. I should think 
that after the repeal of the Sherman act they would be swift to 
propese an 8 to vote upon a proposition for the coin- 
age of silver, in order that we might have relief as far as silver 
is concerned. 

But what is the spectacle Sara here this morning? In 
the proposition I have submitted it is conceded that the Bland 
substitute shall first have been voted down; it is conceded that 
we whoare bimetallists in the House will have been routed horse, 
foot, and dragoon; itis conceded that the President's bill for pure 
and simple repeal, as advised by him, will have been adopted; 
and yet when we ask that after all that we shall be allowed to 
vote upon the proposition to coin the American product of sil- 
ver, giving the House the choice of ratios, 16 to 1, 18 to I, or 
20 to 1, these gentlemen who profess so much love for silver ob- 
ject, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY], true to 

is instincts, comes up and objects to any consideration of the sil- 
ver question. 

It reminds me very much of the time when we stood here in 
the Fifty-first Congress, and were trying to get some show for 
silver, and when the Sherman act was proposed as a compromise. 
And let me say right here, parenthetically, that that bill was 
thought then to be a good measure, and in fact it has had a benefi- 
Genk Uitinarics and has added much good money to our circula- 
tion. Iremember how it was regarded at that time by a good many 
gentlemen who have taken part in this debate, and when I con- 
trast their utterances then with their speeches now, I must say 
that their hind-sight is very different from their fore-sight. 
[Laughter.] 

There have been great changes, Mr. Speaker, and so faras the 
Democratic side of the House is concerned the conversion of the 
silver heathen Democracy to orthodox monometallism shows 
that President Cleveland outranks any missionary of this cen- 
tury. E 

The fact has been stated here by gentlemen on the other side 
and I think with so much force that there must be truth init—that 
the President is supported in his work by the London foreign 
missionary society. 

SHERMAN LAW—AMERICAN PRODUCT. 


Iwas about to say, Mr. Speaker, that when the 1 
was before the Fifty-first Congress for the age of the Sher- 
man bill, the friends of silyer then 8 to the gold men in 
this House as a compromise that we have free coinage of the 
American product. he argument of those men was then the 
They always have the same 


same as their argument is now. 


refer to 


argument, When the Bland-Allison act was under consider? 
tion the gold men were just as great ‘‘calamity howlers” as to. 
what would befall the Government as they are now. 

As ‘‘calamity howlers” they outstrip all other men, whenever 
the people want an expansion ofthe currency. When we had the 
Sherman bill under consideration they came forward and in the 
same tone as now preached calamity. They said that the nation 
would go to destruction if we adopted any of those propositions. 
Yet the Bland-Allison act became a law; the Sherman act be- 
came a law; and this Government prospered under both those 
5 Yet we still have the same argument presented here 

ay. 

y GOLD MEN OBJECT TO SILVER AS MONEY METAL. 

We understood then—we understand now—the contention of 
the gold men, that if we have free coinage even of the American 

roduct there will be so much silver in circulation that it will 
come the cheaper money and will drive gold out of circula- 
tion. It was well known when we had the Sherman act under 
consideration that under that act we would just about coin the 
American product. 

The proposition that we were to havea great oversupply of 
silver in the United States fell to the ground, because it was con- 
ceded when we were debating the Sherman bill that under it we 
would simply coin about the amount of silver that was the prod- 
uct of the mines of the United States, and hence free coinage 
of the American product would have put no more in circulation 
than the Sherman law. Yet, notwithstanding this proposition 
was squarely made, notwithstanding the gold men never sought 
to answer it, they steadily refused to consider the proposition to 
coin the American product, yet did agree to the Sherman law that 
used an equal amount of silver. And why? There was but one 
reason then and there is but one reason now for opposing the 
proposition. 

e free coinage of the American product would recognize 
silver as a money metal; it would recognize it as one of the coin 
metals upon which our papar currency would be based. Itwould 
place silver to that extent alongside of gold as a money metal. 
And the gold men of the United States are eternally against the 
recognition of silver in any form as a money metal in this coun- 
try. They want it treated as a commodity, as they have treated 
it under the Sherman act. They are determined to keep it in 
the position of a commodity to be measured by gold. And that, 
in my opinion, is the only reason they objected to the free coin- 
age of the American product, and it is the only reason the gen- 
tleman from New York objects to my amendment to that effect 


to-day. 

What is to become of the silver now? Have we not an in- 
dication this morning of the intention of the majority of the 
gold men not to give silverany chancé? On what ground could 
there be any objection to the proposition I have submitted? The 
country is in trouble, and I simply proposed that after the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill, providing for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman act, there should then immediately be taken, with- 
out debate, a vote on the amendment which’ was read. Why 
not take a vote on the coinage of the American product at these 
different ratios? Are we to be told by the gold men in this 
House that they will not consent to the coinage of the Ameri- 
can product at the ratio of 20 to 1, which is one of the proposi- 
tions embraced in the amendment? 

SILVER STATES. 

Where is the love of the gentleman from New York for the 
silver miners in the West? I want to knowif you gentlemen 
propose to wipe out all the interests of the silver States, as well 
as ruin the agricultural States by lowering further the present 
low prices of products? The people in mining States and Ter- 
ritories are in great trouble; and certainly it seems to me there 
should be some consideration given to their product. This 
House can not too swiftly come to the question of aiding the 
Western people and keeping open if possible the American 
mines. It is ruin to those States to oppose it. 

WESTERN REPUBLICAN, 

As a Western Republican obeying the summons of the Presi- 
dent, I came here with no expectation of engaging in sny dis- 
cussion concerning the financial situation. 

I had supposed that the gravity of the situation had so im- 
pressed the President and advisers that definite measures 
would have been devised and laid before Congress upon its assem- 
bling for the relief of the country. Measures, too, which the 
party elevating the President to power would accept, seize upon, 
and quickly enact into law. ` 

Butall these surmises proved incorrect, the sole negative prono: 
sition to repeal the Sherman law without any affirmative legis 
tion being the sum total of the President’s message. 

DEMOCRATS DISAGREE IN NATION S TROUBLE. 

But even this recommendation is more than his party is able 

to agree upon. 
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And although every member of this House was fully advised 
and as ready on the second day of this session to have voted upon 
any of the propositions as he will ever be, and although the 
country trembles upon the brink of ruin; although fortunes are 
being wasted avory day, and the cries of unemployed men are 
going up all over this broad land, and the voices of all lines of 

uusiness are loud in the cry for relief; although the fires of fur- 
naces have ceased to burn; although spindles have ceased to turn; 
though looms are still, and the hum of manufacturing machinery 
is not heard; although all over this land is heard the lamenta- 
tions of men and women and children asking employment whereby 
they may earn food; although riots and mob violence are endan- 
2 life and property in our large cities; although this great 
nation, which was prosperous and happy and proud in its great- 
ness at the incoming of the present Administration six months 
ago, is now in the throes of a great financial panic, and experi- 
encing the greatest overshadowing trouble known to this genera- 


tion, yet, notwithstanding this condition, the Administration“ 


wing and theanti-Administration wing consume three long weeks 
of precious time, each faction seeking to prove that it is standing 
on the last Democratic platform and that the other fellows are 
off—all this, I repeat, before even a vote can be had upon any 
proposition of relief to the country. 
It is about the usual gaitat which the Democratic party has 
-ever traveled when the country was in danger, 


PATRIOTIC ADVICE. 


And where has the Democratic majority, or in what way has 
it carried out the advice of the Democratic press of the land for 
this Congress to assemble as brethren, and nA tage? enjoining 
Republicans to forget their party and work with the patriot Dem- 
ocrats; what, I inquire, has this majority done to carry out this 
programme? 

One would have thought, Mr. Speaker, from the extreme unc- 
tion of the advice administered to the Republican members, that 
immediately upon the organization of the House the genfleman 
from Illinois, late chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
would have moved that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tea of the Whole on the state of the Union, and that this motion 
having unanimously carried, the Speaker would have designated 
as chairman of the committee the Hon. THOMAS B. REED, of 
Maine, and that the remaining 354 members, after the former 
Czar had taken his place, would together repeat, ‘‘ Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” and that the deliberations of this House would more re- 
semble the action of a Methodist class meeting than those of a 
legislative body. And in this frame of mind to act, and to act 
at once and without any desire to arouse partisan spirit, and with 
a sincere desire to join the majority in the speedy enactment of 
such legislation as might seem best to bring relief to the coun- 
try, was, I believe, and is the feeling of every Republican upon 
this floor. 

And such is still our desire. True, our confidence was some- 
what shaken in the good faith of the brethren of the majority, 
when, under an ironclad rule, without regard for or consulta- 
tion with the minority, a few propositions were offered upon 
which, and upon which alone, under the rules, the House can 
vote. And, while we were encourged, and our hearts were 
touched by the urbane and cordial apologies of the gentleman 
from Ohio IMr. HARTER] for even mentioning anything that sav- 
ored of partisanship, our feelings were lacerated when the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] charged the Republican party 
with the heinous offense of permitting the virtue of farmers’ 
daughters to be commended on the stage, and the gentleman 
from Georgia[Mr. MosEs] alleged that the Republican party had 
stolen everything, from the Presidency down, it sounded won- 
derfully like the old slogan, and we ized that we were to be 
regarded as patriots for voting, and Republicans for vitupera- 
tion. And this the example that the majority set for patriotic 
action in this hour of the nation’s peril. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
three weeks’ debate to allow Administrationists and anti-Admin- 
istrationists to prove that they stand on the Chicago Democratic 
platform. 

So, Mr. S er, from the propositions pene by the ma- 
8 the Republican members are compelled to choose nolens 
volens. 


BIMETALLISTS. 


My State is chiefly engaged in agriculture, stock-raising, and 
mining, agriculture predominating. 

My constituents are almost unanimously, without regard to 
party, bimetallists; and desiring to represent them, it is my de- 
sire to so vote as will best promote the use of both gold and sil- 
ver. 

My constituents are not, as I believe, wedded to free coinage 
of silver as a theory or proposition, except as it shall insure 
practical bimetallism—the use of both metals. 
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I have listened with interest to this entire discussion, and I 
have been highly pleased to hear well-nigh a unanimous declara- 
tion from all partae favoring bimetallism; and I have listened 


with unprejudiced interest to the arguments of those upon this 
fioor who contend with so much earnestness that bimetallism 
will be more certainly attained by the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. I should much prefer to provide for silver 
in the same bill. 


TRAMPLING ON SILVER. 


It is beyond my comprehension to understand how you elevate 
an object by depressing it. You say silver is now traveling upon 
a halting limb, but to enable it to run swiftly you amputate the 
leg, and so you vote against coinage at any ratio. You find sil- 
ver upon the first floor, and in order to get it to the garret you 
hurl it into the cellar. 

You find the silver craft leaking, damaged, and scarcely able 
to keep afloat, and you, in order to convert it into a sea-worthy 
vessel, sink it to the bottom. 

Pretending to be the friend of silver, you thrust a dagger into 
its heart. 

You pretend to desire to sustain silver and vote it up, and so 
you vote it dewn. 

You find silver in a dying condition and pretend you wish to 
restore it and make it strong, and your first act is to bury it. 

A convert seeking the way to Heaven, you send him to hades 
to start. 

You pretend to be the friend to silver, you act like its bitter 
enemy. 

Your acts are strongly inconsistent with your words. 

Were you an avowed enemy of silver, your hostility could be no 


greater. 

While yon sing hanelujaha to it, you also breathe curses. 

Your plan to restore silver asa money metal is in direct con- 
flict with the plan and at variance with the opinion of every 
recognized leader in ths contest for silyer in the nation. 

You consort with avowed enemies of the white metal, and yet 
pretend to be its friend. 

This contest is too serious for temporizing. 

It means monometallism or bimetallism. The unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law meansasingle gold standard. A vote 
against the amendments proposed for the coinage of silver is a 
vote for the single standard of gold. 

It is a vote for monometallism. How can any bimetallist claim 
that he is truly in favor of silver and vote against its coinage as 
provided by these amendments? I am opposed to monometal- 
lism, and hence shall vote for some of these ratios. As before 
stated, my State is largely agricultural, and adapted to stock- 


raising. 

In the western Boron, known as the Black Hills, we have 
rich mines of gold, silver, and tin. My State produced in the 
year 1892, as estimated hy the Director of the Mint, gold, $3,- 
700,000; silver, $77,576. 

Our people believe that to strike down silver and go to the 
gold standard must inevitably lower the already ruinous prices 
of our wheat, and reduce still lower the already low price we 
shall receive for our horses, cattle, and wool. 

We find that it is simply history, that as the price of silver 
goes up or down so the price of our products rise or fall. 

And oI am asked to vote against these amendments, to vote 
down the price of my constituents’ wheat, flax, barley, horses, 
cattle, and wool, at the dictation of the gold men. 


MONOMETALLISM. 


No one as I have yet heard in this debate, and I have atten- 
tively listened to the whole of it, has denied that placing this 
country upon the single gold standard, which the voting down 
of these free-coinage amendments do, will reduce every article 
in price that the farmer has to sell, as well as ruin the silver- 
mining States. 

It can not be denied; it is the eternal truth. 


DEBTORS, 


No gold man can deny, moreover, that it will largely increase 
our indebtedness in the West and South. 

We are a debtor people; we are improving our lands, build- 
ing houses and barns, and stocking our farms; building towns 
schoolhouses, and churches, and developing new industries; an 
we need a great deal of money, and so we are borrowers. Now, 
yo propose to double, and do double, our indebtedness by re- 

using longer to recognize silver as a money metal, 

More than this, you not only largely increase our indebted- 
ness, but you also reduce the value of our land, which is largely 
the security for this indebtedness; you impoverish us by in- 
creasing the debt, in the lowering the price of products with 
which we must pay the debt, and make us doubl r by de- 
creasing the value of our land, which secures the indebtedness. 
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DUMPING GROUND THEORY. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts . MORSE] also asserted 
what so many of his followers have reiterated, to wit, that if we 
had tree coinage in this country the world would bring to us all 
its old junk pots, kettles, and spoons, as well as bullion, making 
this country the dumping ground for the silver of the world. 
This, I claim, is wholly untenable. It is well known that all 
articles manufactured from silver take on so groet a Tan by 
reason of the labor value being added to the bullion value that 
me owner can not afford, nor does he sell for coinage at bullion 

ues. 5 

Neither, Mr. Speaker, can I understand how other nations will 

ur their bullion in upon us if we adopt free coinage. I believe, 
ty . Speaker, that it is a proposition that can not be disproved, 
that if the United States by any legislation whatever can cause 
the price of silver bullion to advance in New York, it will the 
same day advance in London, Paris, and Berlin. 


Silver can not be one price in New York and another in Lon- |> 


don. Why should it be 

There can be no difference in the prices of silver bullion, sales 
of which can be by wire made in afew minutes, except perhaps 
the mere cost of exchange. Then if there could be no appreci- 
able difference in price, certainly foreign bullion would not pour 
in upon us, and foreign silver would not drive our gold out of 
circulation; if worth no more here than in Europe it would not 
come here. But what nation has the silver to spare? 

Where is the silver coming from? I think it is admitted by all 
parties to this debate that all the great nations are seeking a 

ter volume of money; they can spare . exchange 

or our gold. And it being impossible that there more than 

exchangeable difference in the price of silver bullion in the 

United States and its price in other countries, we are in no dan- 

ger of being made adumping ground for other nations. Neither 

could they get our gold ess they offered us something we 
wanted more than we wanted our gold. 

WHY GOVERNMENT BUYS SILVER. 

Several gentlemen in this debate, as did the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. COOPER], with much emphasis argue that the Gov- 
ernment should furnish them a market for their wheat and cot- 
ton if it furnish the silver-miner a market for his silver, and 
uae indulge in the jocular demand for $1 for 57 cents’ worth of 
wheat. 

The Government affords no market for silver except as far as 
its necessity goes. 

The Constitution gives Congress the power to coin money, 
and regulate the value thereof,” and prohibits the States 8 
money, or from making anything but gold and silver a leg: 
tender in payment of debts. 

The duty is thus thrust by the Constitution upon the Govern- 
ment to provide a currency. Gold and silver are the money 
metals of the Constitution. The Government must supply a cur- 
rency; it must have a gold and silver currency; it must there- 
fore necessarily provide a market for silver in order to supply 
the people, as required by the Constitution, with money. For 
this reason, and this reason alone, the Government may purchase 
silver bullion as it does under the Sherman law. it would 
adopt free coinage it would need to purchasenone. Thereis no 
reason for the Government buying wheat or cotton; there is no 
constitutional obligation to so do, as there is to supply silver. 
Silver purchases are a constitutional necessity in the absence of 
free coinage, while there is no authority nor warrant of authority 
for purchasing farm or other products. 

The Government purchased silver forty years ago; it is no 
new thing. Likewise, the frequent assumption that the people 
are being defrauded by the purchase of silver under the Sher- 
man law is wholly untrue. e Government purchases at the 
lowest possible price in gold of the miner and pays in Treasury 
notes, and when it coins the silver the people get the benefit of 
the difference between the commercial and coinage value, and 
not the miners. 

RATIOS. 

I am constrained to vote for some of the ratios or the reénact- 
ment of the Bland-Allison act, because it seems to me to be the 
only vote that favors bimetallism which the Republican party 
hasever advocated in national and State platforms. The Re- 
3 party has ever been in favor of bimetallism and the 

ull monetization of silver, and it is to-day. Iam a Republican, 
and believe that to vote for a ratio of coinage or for the Bland- 
Allison act, if ratios fail, are the most consistent Republican 
votes, the National Republican platform declaring for silver, and 
the Republican peN ever n a bi-metallic party. 

I submit the platformsof the National Republican party during 
the last three Presidential campaigns: 

PLATFORMS. 
1881. 
the best money known to the civilized 
mmercial 


We have always 


recommended 
World; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all co; 
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nations in the establishment of an international !standard, which shall fix 
for all the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 
1888. 
hegien serk $ is in favor of both gold and silver as money, and 
condemns the policy of the Democratic tion in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver. 

The American people. from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican demands the use of both gold and silver, as standard 
money, with restrictions and under such provisions to bedeterminea by 
legislation as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values ofthe two 
metals, so thatthe purchasing and Cens parine power of the dollar, whether 
of silver or gold or paper, shall be at a es equal. 

The interests of the producers of the country—its farmers and its working- 
men—demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government 
shall be as as any other. 

We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our Govern- 
ment to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as will 
py ee pated of value between gold and silver for use as money through- 

orld. 


The Republican party of my State has declared in favor of the 
remonetization of silver, as follows: 
PLATFORM OF 1890. 


We favor such expansion of our currency as will meet the growing 
demand of our increasing population and wants. and offset the contraction 
resulting from the withdrawal of national-bank circulation. To this end we 
favor such legislation as will utilize the entire product of our silver mines 
as money. 

1891. We heartily endorse the action of the late Republican Co: in 
passing the silver bill, by which 830.0 0. 000 of currency is yearly added to the 
amount in circulation, and we favor such further increase in the coinage of 
silver as is consistent with a sound financial policy, and we favor the com- 
plete remonetization of silver. 

1892, We favor the use of both gold and silver as standard money, under 
such legislative regulations as will secure the parity of values of the two 
me and we commend the sene already taken by our Government to in- 
sure thisimportant object by an international monetary conference. 


Believing in the platforms of my party, I can not vote for 
monometallism. 


PROTECTION. 
And how do Republicans, who are in favor of protection of 
home industries and the protection of American labor refuse 


any protection to the tsilver-mining industry in this coun- 
try and refuse protection to the labor in the mines also? And 
not a refuse protection, but actually join in legislation that 
ruins the industry? 

FAIR WEATHER PLATFORMS. 

Gentlemen of both parties seem to think that their platforms 
as to bimetallism are fair weather platforms, and not to be car- 
ried out in a storm ic; especially is this true of the Demo- 
cratic party at this time. Theyseem to regard the platform as 
a dress-parade declaration and not foractive service. The peo- 
ple of this country believe in the use of both gold and silver, and 
although gentlemen may under the shadow of this great panic 
for a time obscure their vision, they will very soon emerge into 
Paps broad sunlight of their settled convictions for a permanent 

ime 

Gentlemen representing the gold side of this question theorize 
in regard to what will occur, but the only way to know the re- 
sult is to test it. There was not a member, [ think, of either 
branch of the Fifty-first Congress whodid not predict and believe 
that the passage of the Sherman law would permanently ad- 
vance the price of silver bullion. In this all were en. 

No finer illustration of the failure of theorists and doctrinaires 
in finance can be adduced than the history of the Sherman law. 

WHEAT—INDIA. 

It has been conclusively, as it seems to me, shown in these de- 
bates that the low price of silver bullion which has obtained in 
this country has enabled India to compete with usin wheat-rais- 
ing, and lost to this country a vast amount of money, and has 
been a terrible drawback to the wheat-raisers of this country. 
We desire the advance of silver bullion in the markets of the 
world, believing it will advance the price of our wheat and all 

roducts we have to sell. Low silver bullion has enabled Eng- 

and to buy Indian wheat low to compete with our wheat pro- 


ducers. 
PARITY. 


There has been no answer to the argument upon this floor that 
France for seventy years maintained the parity of the two met- 
als, and no answer to the conclusion that this nation could not 
now do the same. 

And if, upon trial, it should prove that the parity could not 
be restored, this 8 in its regular December session could 
repeal or change the law. 

Why should we not give silver the opportunity it ever had in 
this country during its whole history until the year 1873, during 
all of which time it was equal to and much of the time at a pre- 
mium over gold? 

SCENT DOLLAR. 

It has seemed to me very unfair in this debate that the mono- 
metallists persistently of a 57-cent dollar when they know 
that the theory of the bimetallist, the theory of the free-coina 
advocate, is that with free coinage, with an equal chance for sil- 
ver bullion at the mints that gold bullion now has, there will be 


1893. 
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no longer a 57-cent dollar; that the silver bullion in a dollar will 
then advance in price and be worth 100 cents, and that the com- 
mercial value and coinage value of silver bullion will come to- 

ther, and that the bullion in a silver dollar will then actually 
34 worth the bullion in a gold dollar. 

This must be or bime or free coinage isa failure. No 
one advocates any such measure as is here persistently talked 
by gold men, that the nation will continue to issue a dollar of 100 
ow legal-tender value and 57 cents commercial value as bul- 


n. 

No one favors short or cheap or depreciated dollars, of which 
the gold men unfairly and for the purpose of prejudicing the 
cause of silver and its use continually talk. Every dollar of 
whatever kind must be equal to every other dollar, and their 
value must be an interchangeable value. 

Our gold friends say we can not have a parity of gold and sil- 
ver without an international agreement for bimet: m. Glad- 
stone opposes it because, he says, the world owes England $10,- 
000,000,000, and they want gold in payment. When will we have 
international agreement under these conditions? 

BANKS AND THE PANIC, 

Have you gentlemen read the RECORD this morning of what 
5 yesterday in the United States Senate? Have you seen 
that a Senator of the United States introduced a resolution toas- 
certain whether the national banks of the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia were violating the banking laws of the 
United States; and have you also seen that the East—the gold 
men in the Senate regardless of politics (because I want to say to 
you gentlemen of the West and South that when you get east 
of the Allegheny Mountains there are no politics so far as the 
money question is concerned; there was none ret irda the 
Senate on the measure of which I am now speaking)—have you 
seen that on a simple resolution of inquiry addressed to the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Senate debated an hour and 
a half as to whether that inquiry should be answered or whether 
the resolution should be referred to the Finance Committee. 

It was conceded by the senior Senator from Massachusetts, it 
was conceded by the senior Senator from land that there 
had been violations of the law. It was conceded, as you will see 
by reading the debate, that the banks of New York City are charg- 
ing their depositors as high as 3 per cent for their own money, 
and yet the Senate refused a resolution for a report of any viola- 
tion of law by these banks. And yet these gentlemen from the 
East—the gentlemen from New York City—come here and ¢ 
out aguinst the dishonesty of the farmers from the West an 
against the bad character of the loans which have been placed 
there. 

WEST HONEST. 


I want to say to you gentlemen that you never had as good 
securities as the landed securities of the West. You have never 
lost money by loaning to the West. We have paid youyour in- 
terest. And now, simply because we do not want you to makea 
dollar worth $1.50—because we want you to accept payment in 
the dollar in which your contract was made, to wit, silver equal 
to gold and ata ratio of 16 to 1—you talk about dishonesty and 
‘cheap money“ and all that sort of thing. That has been your 
ery fora generation, That was the ery when you brought up 
the question of the ormen of the bonds, the bonds you pur- 
chased at low rates during the war. 

RESUMPTION, 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a Republican. After our flag 
was triumphant in the late war—after the Union had been saved, 
after the nation had had a little breathing spell, after the mat- 
ters of reconstruction had had some consideration—the Repub- 
lican party took the position that every promise to pay adollar, 
although that promise had been depreciated during the terrible 
war, should be worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we were a patriotic people. We as Re- 
publicans insisted all the time for a system which would give 
not only a proper currency in the land, but put all of the obli- 
gations of the Government upon an equality. It was a patriotic 
purpose, a purpose which was right and which I indorsed then 
and indorse now. Under that law the bondholders got the 
money and the bonds were payable in lawful money of the 
United States; afterwards they were made payable in co Iam 
not complaining. I repeat, the efforts of the Republican party 
to 3 these bonds and their payment as a sacred obligation 
upon the people was a wise, honest, and honorable policy. 

But in 1873 there was by legislative enactment stricken down 
one of the coins of the country—silver—and the bonds thereto- 
fore payable in coin were made payable in gold. And while it 
was right and patriotic, as far as that is concerned, to bring up 
the bonds of the Government and make them all alike payable in 
the best money of the Government, and while I do not orse 
the demonetization act of 1873, but condemn it asabsolutely bad, 


the action that was taken before for the purpose of bringing the 

credit of the United States up to where every dollar was equal 

to every other dollar was a right and praiseworthy duty of a 

8 people. But while we were doing that there was stand - 
ng alongside of the patriotic mass of the people of the country 

mo bondholders, crying aloud and sparing not for this legisla- 
on. 

I repeat, sir, while it was right and patriotic to bring up the 
credit of the United States we incidentally voted multiplied mil- 
lions of dollars into the pockets of the bondholders by increasing 
the value of their bonds. And yet, notwithstanding all this, they 
are not satisfied. They come here now and resist every intelli- 
gent action on the part of the Western people. Because we simply 
desire to pay off our mortgages, which they hold, in the money 
which was contracted for atthe time the obligation was created, 
and resist them doubling our debts and reducing the price of 
our products one-half by adopting asingle gold standard, they cry 
out against us and talk about ‘‘cheap money.” 


SOUND MONEY. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the veriest claptrap. There hasnot been 
aman of any standing on this floor or elsewhere who has advo- 
cated any kind of dollar which is not equal to every other dollar 
issued by the Government. 

I am a Republican, and this is a proposition on which the 
Republican party has stood firm and unchanged, as immutable 
as the stern rocks, at all times in its history. It has stood al- 
ways for good and honest money in this country. We have 

ledged ourselves to it in all of our platforms, State and national 
{although it seems that some of our friends forget that our plat- 
1815 have declared for bimetallism), and we are still declaring 

or it, 

But I desire to read what was said in the debate in the Senate, 
no longer ago than yesterday, upon this subject of the action of the 
banks of New York, the remarks of the senior Senator from lowa 

Mr. ALLISON], and I commend them to the gentlemen from 
ew York and West Virginia, who lay all the trouble now pre- 
vailing to the existence of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law. I ask these gentlemen and others to consider this lan- 
guage of Senator ALLISON. He said: 

Those of us who were here some years ago remember very well that the 
national banks of the city of New York refused to take upon deposit silver 
certificates issued by the Government, and in 1882, now eleven years we 
were com ed by law to say that no national bank should be a mem of 
any clearing-house association which did not receive on deposit silver cer- 
tificates; and it is a matter of fact well known—at leust, very well known in 
this body and elsewhere—that those national banks from that hour to this 
have, wherever they could, discriminated against silver certificates. 

They have pus them out and out into the remote e our country 
and held, where they could, the greenbacks and the gol certificates, 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention of the two gentlemen especially 
to this language: 

Much of the currency famine that has recently existed in the city of New 
York arises from the that the banks have not held in their vauits asa 
pn of their reserve thesilver certificates issued under the authority of the 

nited States, nor have they held there any silver dollars. The silver certifi- 
cates and silver dollars have been pushed out into the remoter regions of 
our country. 

This is what the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] says in regard to what has brought on the panic and where 
the responsibility rests for our present condition. 

More than this, Mr. S er, in an article in that great Dem- 
ocratic organ, the New York Sun, of April 29, itis boldly char: 
that the New York banks and the Administration were wor 
together and 1 to compel an extra session of Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman law, even at the expense of a panic. 
An extract is as follows: 


in a definite un- 


while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will ted to work, 
not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing utmost to 
pinch business everywhere in the expectation of ca a money crisis that 


here is an explicit- 
as- 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr.PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, Iasked to be recognized on the 
next amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that it has looked at the order, and while, per- 
haps, it is a little ambiguous, still the Chair is inclined to think, 
and will put that construction upon it unless the House other- 
wise directs, that it was designed to limit the members to five 
or ten minutes as under the ordinary five-minute rule in the 
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House, and as to all of the amendments, and not on each amend- 
ment, 

The Chair believes that the order was so understood by the 
House to permit, under the five-minutes’ rule, the discussion of 
all of the umendments at once, as has been done under the gen- 
eral debate up to this time, and to construe the order otherwise 
would, as the gentleman himself must see, make the debate to- 
day or to-morrow for each member who gets the floor justas long 
as it was under the rule for general debate. 

Mr. PICKLER. Ido not wish to discuss the construction of 
the rule with the Chair, and will yield to the decision without 
comment, simply asking the privilege of continuing for five min- 
utes longer. 

TheSPEAKER, Ifthere be no objection, the gentleman from 
South Dakota will be recognized for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. It is most remarkable that in either branch 
of the United States Congress, when a simple proposition of in- 
quiry to one of the great Departments as to the operations of 
our national banks—the agents in one respect of the Government 
of the United States—as to whether they are violating the law, 
and when it is even conceded on the floor of the Senate that 
they have been violating the law, should find opposition and fail 
of adoption—I say I donot understand why objection can be made 
to the information being laid before Congress. It will not do to 
argue that any acts of Government officers or agents shall be 
concealed from the people’s representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, what must it lead to? If you can cover up the 
transactions of the banks by an action of this character, what 
may you not be able tocover up? It is a dangerous position, 
ree, 4 will do more to create a fear in the minds of the people 
that the money power has undue influence in national legisla- 
tion and Government than can be readily imagined. 


VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 

It has been argued here, Mr, Speaker, by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER], justifying the demonetization of silver, that 
the narrowing of the volume of currency does not interfere with 
business. That is the most dangerous proposition to the people 
of the West that has been suggested on this floor. We areanew 
country. We have lands that we desireto sell. We desire new 
railroad enterprises. We desire money to build factories in 
cities and towns, and schoolhouses and court-houses, and to de- 
Yeop our new country in a hundred ways. 

e have a great need for money, and we know that if mone 
is scarce, if there is but little money, the East will consume all 
of it before we even hear of it in the West. Certainly there 
never have been better times in this country than under alarge 
volume of currency, during the war and immediately following. 
It appears to me, gentlemen,{that it is a proposition that can not 
be denied, that so . every dollar is as good as every other 
dollar there can not too much good money in circulation. 
Who has ever known a country to have too much good money in 
circulation? Who has ever known times to be good when you 
have too little money in circulation? I believe the volume of 
the money has much to do with the prosperity of the country. 


CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 

Much has been said here about business being done with checks 
and drafts. Now, I confess that while I know a large per cent 
of business is done on credit with small cash basis, it is my im- 
pression that in order to have a check or draft to amount to any- 
thing in business a man must have money back of it. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] supposed a case the other 
day in this wise: He said, ‘‘Supposea man brings in a load of 
cotton and sells it for 8100, and that the merchant instead of paying 
him $100 in cash gives him a check on the bank for $100, and 
with that check he goes and buys goods of the dry goods merchant, 
and the merchant sends it to some other man whom he owes, 
and so it goes around;” the gentleman argues, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] argues that the use of the check 
does away with the use of or requires less money. 

Now, how can it be? The man who gave a check on the bank 
had a hundred dollars in that bank, or he could not have drawn 
his check. So all the office that the check performed was that 
in pae of the man goingand getting the money outof the bank 
and carrying it to the next man, and he to the next, they simply 
passed the check around from one to the other, and it did not 
take a dollar less to do business with the check thanif the actual 
money had been used. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. PICKLER. Les, ii my time can be extended. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Will you tell me why it is, then, that the de- 
posits in the banks exceed the entire o lation in the country 
about three times? 

Mr. PICKLER. What has that to do with my proposition? 

Mr. BYNUM. It simply has got this to do, that the deposits 


are three times as great as the entire circulation, and therefore 
the checks represent three times as much money as there is in 
circulation. 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman means three one hundred 
dollar checks are drawn against the same one hundred dollars, 
that is not legitimate banking, and is a dangerous inflation of 
credit. Itis not that the bank has three times as much cash 
deposits as its circulation; it may have three times as much 
credits. This does notinterfere with my statement as to checks 
and drafts. Can a man draw a check unless he has money to 
draw against? 

Mr. BYNUM. No, but the money is deposited by different 
Pores: The deposits are three times the amount of circula- 

on. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If my friend will panan me, his check may 
be drawn against a credit given him N the bank. 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, but when the check is presented it takes 
actual cash to meet it; credit will not. I want my time ex- 
tended if I am to be interrupted. The gentleman says that a 
man may draw his check against a credit that is given him. If 
he draws it 1 0 a credit, he had deposited money to obtain 
that credit. No bank honors a check unless it is drawn against 
cash or a cash credit, and the bank must have the money to pay 
the check, so that it is only the representative of money actu- 
ally existing in the bank. Of course credit, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Indiana, may largely exceed theactualcash. A 
may deposit $100, against which he may check; the bank may 
loan it to B, and he may deposit it in same bank, and he may 
check against it, but when either A or B checks the bank must 
have the actual cash—somebody’s cash to pass over to the holder 
of the check; just as toobtain a draft you must have actual cash 
to the amount of the draft, so that the use of a check or draft is 
only a convenience, and does not lessen the amount of actual 
money required to do the business. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 8 has expired. 

Mr. PICKLER. One moment and I will be through. 

Mr. PAYNE. L esk that the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. PICKLER] have a minute longer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman will have 
one minute more. 

LONG TIME CHECK, 


Mr. PICKLER. It seems to me that the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] that the use of a draft or a 
check lessens the necessity of actual money must be based on 
about the financial theory of a certain young Israelite of whom 
I have heard. An old Israelitish banker of whom I heard a few 
days ago had become rich in the business. His nephew Isaac 
had been associated with him in the business, and he wes de- 
sirous to have his wealth go to Isaac at his death; so he brought 
Tsaac to his bedside, and he said, The physicians tell me I am 
only to live a short time. You have been a good and faithful 
friend and relative tome. You have been loyal to my interests 
and I desire to turnover to you my entire wealth except $500in 
cash that I began business with. That I wish buried with me. 
‘t Now, I want you to deposit $500 in cash in the coffin with me, 
because I want to take it along with me.” Isaac, tenderly regret- 
ting the sad event, said, All right, I will do so.” But the old 
Israelite was a little fearful that Isaac might be tempted by the 
glittering 8500, so he made known to the rabbi what his request 
was, and asked the rabbi to see that Isaac carried out this prom- 
ise. So the venerable Jew in time died and the rabbi went to 
the funeral. 

Here the hammer fell]. 
r. PICKLER. Will my colleague yield me a half minute? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the 
to his colleague? 

Mr. LUCAS. Half a minute. 

Mr. PICKLER. Sothe rabbi examined the body and could not 
find the money. He called Isaac and said to him, “Did not you 
promise to bury with our old friend the $500, the amount he com- 
menced business with?” Isaac said, Ves, I did.“ The rabbi 
said, Lou did not doit.” Oh, yes [did,” said Isaac, you will 
find my sheck in his vest pocket.” „ 

I believe there is no danger whatever of silver monometal- 
lism. Silver dollars have been at a premium the last few days 
in New York City, and the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States declares that he has not had sufficient silver to 
redeem Treasury notes presented. Thereis not a manin all this 
country who does not believe silver a sound currency. The ratio 
of 16 to 1 is the money in which our debts have been contracted 
and in which it is fair, right, honest, and just to pay them. 
Other ratios are compromises. If all the amendmentsforsilver 
shall be voted down I shall vote against the repeal of the Sher 
man law; shall vote 


gentleman yield 
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AGAINST REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW 


Because it is all that is left in any way favoring silver coinage. 

Because its unconditional repeal places this country on a single 
gold standard. 

Because it now adds to our circulation from three to four 
million dollars per month, and if repealed it contracts our cur- 
rency in that amount, and will come the sale of Government 
ponni to buy gold to take the place of silver, thus imposing a tax 
on the 0. 

Banas ts repeal absolutely stops the coinage of silver in 
this country, and further reduces the price of silver bullion, 
and likewise the prices of our products. 

Because I do not believe it responsible for the present panic 
to any appreciable extent, but that it has been seized Se by 
the present Administration to drive the country toa single gold 
stan , at the dictation of the money interests of the country. 

Because the people of the country want more Roog money 
-circulation, while this repeal lessens it by fifty millions per year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a constituency of di- 
versified industries. Sixty-five per cent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture and stock-raising, 25 per cent are engaged in min- 
ing, the net proceeds of whose labor is an output of $500,000 each 
month in the year in gold, besides a small percen of silver. 
Strange as it may seem to the gentlemen who advocate the 
gold standard, more than 80 per cent of the men who dig, smelt, 
and prepare six millions, or more, of gold each year for the 
money market of the world believe in the silver dollar. They 
will not consent that silver shall be demonetized and driven out 
from the marts of trade and business in this country. 

The farmers are even more decided in their opinions; they 
love the jingle of the dollar of the daddies. 

It has n repeatedly said from this floor that to enact free 
coinage, to utilize the products of one of our great industries, 
will bring us in conflict with England and drive all the gold out 
of our country and into the coffers of other nations, and espe- 
cially that of England. Indeed, it seems to me there is quite as 
much solicitude about what England will not do for us as there 
is as to what we shall do for ourselves. 

I belong to that large class of Americans who do not care what 
England will or will not do. If we have reached a period in 
our history when we must consider what England will do before 
we provide relief for our own suffering countrymen, it is time 
another Jefferson shall rise up and draft a second Declaration of 
Independence, If we maintain the double standard, as does 
France, a near neighbor to England, suppose we do, for a time, 
lose some trade with England. We will make it up and more, too, 
by increased trade with nations who are friendly to silver. This 
fact was clearly and ably stated by the gentleman from Missouri 

[Mr. CLARK] a few days ago. 

This matter is solely a business one. There is no sentiment 
in it. England has no love for this nation, as has been demon- 
strated more than once, and as we grow in numbers and wealth 
her jealousy is more manifest. She never lets an occasion pass 
by to embarrass or retard our progress without exhibiting a de- 

re to subjugate and rule our people. The time has gone by 
when this can be done in any other manner except through the 
power of money, and so sure as we 5 gold as the only stand- 
ard of money for a time we shall be at her perth & My home is 
near the base of Harney Peak, where the earth is full of rich 
tin ore. A syndicate of lords, dukes, and pa Soares of the Eng- 
lish Government own a majority of the stock of those mines. 

The mines have been developed sufficiently to prove beyond 
a doubt the wealth and inexhaustible quantities of the ore. For 
years a contest has been going on between American pluck, 
energy, and n on the one hand and English capital, sel- 
fishness, and bullyism on the other. Our own citizens are anx- 
ious, solicitous, and determined to set the ponderous machinery, 
that is all in place, to going, and thus open up one of the great- 
est industries of the age, but because the product will come’ in 
competition with mines in Wales, owned by the same men and 
operated by cheap labor, they refuse to give consent; the result 
is, paralysis rests upon the industry. If we ever succeed in break- 
ing the iron grip they hold upon the mines, in less than a year 
it will be impossible to find a Democrat who will not say, I al- 
waya knew there was plenty of tin in the Black Hills.” 

ow, what these English capitalists are doing with the Harney 
Peak tin industry the Government of Great Britain is attempt- 
ing to do in our national finances, and it seems to me they have 
some able and faithful allies in this body. 

I do not believe that silver or the Sherman law is responsible 
for the present crisis in our business affairs. The quantity and 
quality of the money in circulation is not different from what it 
Was a year ago. The people have faith in the money. A year 
ago the country wasin a high state of prosperity; labor was 
songh after at remunerative prices. The price of a day’s labor 
wo meaty than 


d purchase more of the necessaries of the f 


ever before in our history as a nation, and J call the attention of 
the Democratic side of this body to the fact that the McKinley 
tariff law was in full force then, as it is now. 

But now the people expect that the declarations of the Chi- 
cago platform will be executed, that a resolution in the protec- 
tion laws will occur, and added to that will be the repeal of the 


10 per cent. tax now provided for on State bank issue of money. 
hey expect a wild-cat period to visit the nation as it did in 
1858, and for this reason every dollar of good money is being 
hoarded as far as possible. 

I shall not vote to destroy silver, but will vote to retain it in 
our 2 system, and under no consideration will I vote to 
sd the Sherman law unconditionally. [Applause.] 

r. HARTMAN, Mr. Speaker, my justification in asking 
unanimous consent of this House to proceed for ten minutes 
rests in the fact that I represent a State which produces more 
gold and silver combined than any other State in this Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 

roceed for ten minutes. there objection? [After a pause.] 

he Chair hears none, 

Mr. HARTMAN Mr. Speaker, in this time I can not hope to 
discuss at any great length the pending question upon its merits; 
but I desire, with the permission of the Republican members of 
the House, to discuss the result of the vote upon the pending 
question upon the politics of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a custom which prevails in this House, 
which has almost ripened into a rule, that a new member is not 
expected to consume the time of the House until he has been 
here at least some months, but the State from which I hail is a 
State which but a few months ago had as bright an industrial 
future before it as any one of the United States, but whose in- 
dustrial system to-day partakes at least of its full share of the 
. and financial fear which pervades the entire country. 

he present deplorable condition of the business of the coun- 
try should invite a full and free discussion of all propositions for 
its relief, for each day adds to the already enormous record of 
business disaster and distrust another chapter of bank suspen- 
sions, of assignments and business failures, of millsand factories 
closed, of mining operations suspended, and of thousands and 
tens of thousands of employés thereby oe SB of the means of 
obtaining the very necessaries of life. Each State has its full 
quota of idle men, and the disaster is national. Commercial 
paralysis seems to have afflicted our people, and financial dis- 
trust has degraded the exchange of our country intomere paper 
collections of a doubtful character. 

Up to two months ago the exchange issued by our banks was 
received as cash and placed to the credit of the depositor, while 
now it is treated to the same scrutiny and sent through the same 
channel as a draft upon a private individual, with the chances 
that it will not be honored when presented. In the last three 
months real estate values in the entire country have decreased; 
the values of stocks, of farm products, of the products of our 
mines, indeed, of almost every commodity, have declined, in 
many instances have reached the lowest point in history, and we 
are told that all this disastrous record is the direct and immedi- 
ate result of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law: but as I 
have read and reread that assertion, and looked and listened for 
the reasons assigned in 17 of it, I find that the principal 
argument used to sustain it is that the purchasing clause is driv- 
ing our gold from the country, and the fear of our reaching an 
exclusively silver basis naturally follows. 

But if this be true it would indeed be interesting to learn wh 
it is that under the same law that drives gold out in May an 
June it is permitted to return in August, and, further, I should 
like to know why it is, if when gold returns in August, that our 
commercial illsare not, at least in some slight degree, alleviated? 

If it is vitally essential to the nation’s welfare that our supply 
of gold be maintained or increased (if you please), I submit that 
the desired end can be attained by our Government adopting 
these two policies: 

First. Provide that all custom duties must be paid in gold. 

Second. So adjust your schedule of import duties as to leave 
the balance of trade in favor of this nation. When this is done 
you have not only maintained but have increased your supply 
of gold, and the argument that the honor of our nation in its 
dealings with other nations must be maintained is answered. 

If that purchasing clause of the Sherman law is in itself so 
fruitful of bad results, why is it that the crash of two months 
ago did not come three years ago when the law was first enacted? 

hy is it that our country continued to prosper during all the 
period of time that the Sherman law was in existence, from the 
i4th day of July, 1890, until two months ago, when crisis in our 
financial history came, if the Sherman law is responsible for the 
condition of the country? Why is it so? j 

The Sherman law does not in the least degree contribute to 
the general unrest, uncertainty, and lack of confidence which 


- hand of protec 


` not correct, for France maintains more than $200, 
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pervades every section of the United States. Ithassimply been 
made a scapegoat of by two classes of people, first, the mono- 
metallists, the single gold-standard men, who seek every oppor- 


tunity todegrade silver; second, by the Administration, for the 


the gold-standard men in their crusade 

same time to have some b to 
hold up to the public gaze and lampoon as a public foe to divert 
attention from the true cause of ting conditions. 

I donot believe that these conditions are traceable to any single 
cause, but to a combination of many causes, and I do believe that 
the two causes above all others is the apprehension of the busi- 
ness interests of the country that the existing tariff legislation 
is to be uprooted and the free-trade policies of the Democratic 
pag enacted in its stead, and the further fear of adverse legis- 

tion to silver under the recommendation of the Administration. 
Men whose capital is invested in those industries toward which 
it has been the 2 of the Government to extend the fostering 

n are fearful that the party now in power ma, 
keep the pledges they have made in their national platform, an 
— bo doing the bars are let down and competition with those 
who are engaged in like industries in other countries where la- 
bor is bom 9 By follow. 

All such industries must be rearranged to fit a new basis; re- 
duction of expense in all lines and in all departments must be 
made to enable our people to successfully carry on such competi- 
tion. From this fear,and with the d o of silver by reason of 
the relentless crusade 8 it, almost every class of property 
has largely decreased value, until at last the Democratic 
dreams of cheapness haye been realized. We have cheap wheat, 
cheap wool, cheap silver, cheap men, everything 3 but gold; 
and those who agree with the Administration, and who support 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virginia, are 
going to assist in intensifying and perpetuating this magnificent 
era of cheapness in the products and labor of this country, and in 


double purpose of aidi 
against silver and at 


makin, dearer the money of the country in which our debts 
and obligations must be paid. 
Debts have been contracted on the faith of existing laws; upon 


the faith of the continued issuance of certificates upon the bul- 
lion deposited in the Treasury and the consequent replenishment 
of the currency, and by the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
law the volume of the currency will be no longer increased, the 
value of money will continue to grow with the increase of busi- 
ness, and the debtor will find himself pai his debt in much 
dearer money than he received when debt was contracted. 
With a free-coinage bill at the established ratio of 16 to 1, the 
demand for gold be lessened and of silver increased. The 
increased use and value of silver will decrease the necessity for 
old and the two metals will meet half way. But it is urged by 
e gold-standard advocates that the parity between the two 
metals can not be maintained, and that the parity between the 
metals would be destroyed if the Treasury notes should be re- 
deemed in silver. 
But the experience of France proves that this pro osition is 
more 
ity with her gold money by 
of legal-tender notes as fre- 


of silver money than we have—at 

electing to redeem her $700,000, 

quently in silver as in gold. 

But when the Administration sees fit, as it has done, by elect- 
ing to pay ‘‘ gold coin” exclusively for Treasury notes to admin- 
ister the life out of the law, and when it sees fit, as it has done, to 

tially suspend the operation of the law which the President 

Belt admits in his message is mandatory, it is not difficult to 

see that the Administration hopes to maintain the parity be- 
tween the two metals at the ratio of one of gold to none of silver. 

But they say it is a dishonest dollar, That it is a 60-cent 
dollar. It is despised and spat upon by the gold-standard men, 
and yet it will buy just as much merchandise as their gold dol- 
lar. And this same dishonest dollar, this fraud and cheat in the 
financial world, as well as the Treasury notes, no longer ago 

than the 22d of August, in this year of grace, were selling ata 
premium of 2} per cent, while gold coin in transit from Euro 
was selling at a premium over clearing-house checks of only 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Gentlemen may assert and reassert the dishonesty of silver 
money, but they can not overturn these facts. 

Mr. William P. St. Johu, president of the Mercantile National 
Bank of New Vork, expressed these views u the President's 
message, which are worthy of the considera of the members 

_of this House: 


According to the m 


1 the assembling of Congress is in order that 
À „ ted and dangers threatening the future may be 


The present evils are attributed by the President to the operation of the 
so-called Sherman law. The evils to be averted are not even at, un- 


less we are to believe them every one involved in this same law. 
The President confirms the im 
_iscommanded to purchase mon 


then, does his Administration presume to purchase only 2,225,000 ounces 

d July? And why is there so little t f his 

peg N p= y j- present promise o. purchasing 
MINT DIRECTOR'S ANSWER. 


The Mint Director’s answer is that silver is not offered him at the market 
price; 7 words. that —.— is offered him is offered above the market 


on every steamer d: å all July, elected to go to mand where 

through London, although distant by nine days, With freight, insurance, and 
The Preckdont prod —— 33 very small quantity of this silver 
cae 8 uncoined and without usefulness in the Treasury, 

answer— 


First. That the silver bullion served when purchased to create the Treas- 
ury notes that are circula as our money. 

Second. It is the fault of the administration of the law that the bullion 
remains uncoined. It seems to me e gious folly to let it so remain when 
announces that silver certificates 


as the stigmatized 56-cent coin itself for which these silver certificates can 
be 8 are selling indiscriminately at a premium of 24 per cent in Wall 

The President bemoans our recent exodus of gold, That exodus had 
ceased several weeks ago. Sul uently and right up to an engage- 
ment in London this very day more than 315,000,000 of gold have chosen to 
return to us. I doubt not more and more will follow during the many 
months in which the Sherman law will still be unrepealed. 

But it has been urged upon this floor that the basis of the 
value of the metals that are produced in this country depends 
upon the cost of productionof that metal, and that because there 
has been a great reduction in the cost of production of silver 
since 1873 as compared to the present time, that therefore the 

rice of silver has been reduced in proportion to the cost of pro- 
uction of the same. 

In the first place, the statements that have been made here 
that the cost of production now is about one-third of what it was 
in 1873 are erroneous; but admitting for the sake of argument 
that they are true, and that the cost of production of silver has 
been reduced as stated by those who have announced the fact, 
by reason of improved machinery and the skill of inventive 
genius, and let us see where it! to. 

There has been the same improvement in the machinery nec- 

to mill and save gold as there has been in the machinery 
used in the reduction, milling, and saving of silver; and there- 
fore, to strictly apply the arguments of the gentlemen who haye 
been making these statements upon this floor, the price of gold 
has been proportionately reduced, and if their figures are cor- 
rect, then gold is only worth one-third as much now as it was in 
1873. 
There is another very important question, which those who 
by their votes propose to put us on a single Bars standard 
seem to forget when they assert that there is sufficient gold at 
the present time to maintain the volume of business, and that 
there will be sufficient increase in the supply of gold to maintain 
the increased volume of business, and that fact is this: that one- 
third of the gold produced in the United States to-day is pro- 
duced at the same time and from the same mines as silver and 
in conjunction with silver. And further, this gold is produced 
from mines which are not sufficiently valuable for gold alone to 
justify their being worked, and therefore if we are foreed upon 
a single gold standard, and silver mining is made impossible by 
reason of adverse legislation or otherwise, the future product of 
gold in the United States will be decreased one-third. 

I am willing to admit that there are some gentlemen on this 
floor who are perfectly willing to take the step, with the knowl- 
ange that the supply of gold will be reduced one-third. Itis 
only natural that those who possess the ist) a of gold now in 
the United States should be perfectly willing that no more 
should be 8 for in that way the value of their posses- 
sions would be greatly enhanced. 

It is with much hesitation and with every deference to the 
other members of the House that Isay I can not understand why 
any Republican member of this House should deem it his dut 
tosupport the Administration in the furtherance of its 8 
silver policy. On the contrary, every reason is t such a 
course. The declarations of the party in the past justify me in 
this statement. In the national platform of 1888 our party de- 
clared, The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold 
and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic 
administration in its efforts to demonetize silver.” This itself 
should be sufficient. 

It seems to me that no Republican should hesitate a moment 
in his choice between standing by the declaration of his party 
or indorsing the policy of the Administration of the opposition 
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3 . The silver Republicans of the United States had aright 
pale upon that declaration of the national platform. We con- 


sidered that it was made in good faith, and we still so consider. 


We stood by the declaration of the platform in all its issues. 
We stood shoulder to shoulder with you upon the tariff policies 
of the party. You wanted us, you needed us, and we gave you 
all we to give. 

Now, the crucial test has come. We believe in reciprocity. 
You have asked for our support and votes apon the policies of 
the Republican party, which, while affecting the entire country, 
are more directly felt by the manufacturing districts in the 
East, and we gave them to you, and now we as rr support for 
that part of the declared policy of the party which, while it is 
a matter of general interest throughout the United States, has 
a direct effect upon the interests of the people of the Mipsis de 
and Western States, and I have a right to ask you as Republi- 
cans here, what are you going to do about it? 

Silver was good enough to indorse in the national platforms 
of 1888 and 1892, and you indorsed it, and we accepted that in- 
dorsement in good faith. Are you going to make it good? Iam 

jointly interested with other gentlemen upon this floor in main- 
g the parity between the two metals, and I am also jointly 
interested in maintaining the parity between the declarations of 
the Republican party upon its tariff plank and upon the silver 
plank. We ask that if the tariff declaration is to be worth 100 
cents on the dollar that the silver declaration of the party shall 
be equally valuable here to-day. 

Are you going to 250 to us, Go back to your people and tell 
them that the Republican party has juggled with them upon 
the silver question: it has made dupes of them; it has obtained 
the votes of their Senators and Representatives upon its great 
tariff ponaos directly benefiting the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the East, and therefore, having obtained all the East 
wants, we repudiate the declarations of the party in favor of 
silver and abandon it to its fate”? Do you want us to go back to 
our districts and inform the Republicans there that the Repub- 
licans of the East were so anxious and eager to disavow the silver 
pledges of the party that they have even allied themselves to 
2 Demoeratic Administration in its relentless war against 

ver! 

Send us back with such a message as that, and—I do not speak 
in any words of threat—send us back with such a message as 
that, and hereafter Republicans in those districts will be as scarce 
as 8 solvent institutions under the present Administra- 
tion. [Laughter.] Ican not believe, I will not believe until the 
stern truth is thrust upon me, that the Republicans of this House 
are willing to say to the silver Republicans: We care more for 
the Democratic party than we do for the declarations of our own 

ty. Weare willing henceforth that the standard of Repub- 

canism shall be lowered in every district represented by a sil- 

ver Republican. We have all the legislation we want. Our 
tariff legislation is complete. We are secure.” 

I can not believe this, gentlemen, for two reasons: First, the 
1 party has given to the West all of its most benefi- 
cial legislation. It is the party of growth, of progress, of pros- 
1 Its 8 have made it possible for great States to be 

uilded in a Territory which, but a few decades ago, was practi- 
cally unknown. On the faith of its legislation and its declared 
policies millions and millions of dollars are to-day invested in 
silver mines, in silver properties, in equipments necessary to 
rs head silver properties which the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law will render absolutely valueless; and remember, 
gentlemen, a great majority of that property was sold, in the 
shape of machinery, by your people to ours, yet now you ppo- 
pose, by this pending act of legislation, by your votes in support 
i it, to strike down and render all that property utterly value- 
ess. 

Let me tell you that there are scattered throughout the Rocky 
Mountains, through its ranges and its valleys, thousands-and 
thousands of men, women, and children, citizens of the United 
States, not aliens, humble-and honest, who have accepted the 
invitation of the Government to make homes in the rugged fast- 
nesses of those mountains and to dig and delve in those hills to 
increase the wealth of the United States in the production of 

id and silver, There their accumulated earnings of years are 

vested, and I say to you that the President's policy and your 

licy, if you make it yours, will render those earnings abso- 
utely valueless, 

Are go willing todo this thing? Are you willing to aid in 
doing it? I can not and will not believe it. Iam one of those 
who believe, io ha with other gentlemen here, in maintaining 
the honorand the integrity of thisnation in its dealings with other 
nations, but I do not consider that obligation to be more sacred 
or binding thən the obligation of the Government to keep faith 
with its own citizens. 

We of the silver States are charged with selfishness because, 


forsooth, we rig nes to having one of our chiefest industries de- 
stroyed. But let me put uestion to you gentlemen: Su 
pr there were a bill introduded in this House which would, 

its operation, wipe out the manufacturing industries of the 
great State of New York and of the New Englund States, which 
would destroy the wool industry of the great State of Ohio, 
which would put out the fires in all the furnaces of the great 
State of Pennsylvania, what would be the result? 

Why, a wail would go up in this Housein coniparison with 
which the feeble protests of the si.ver men would sink into utter 
insignificance. But you say that our protest isfounded in sordid 
selfishness, while yours would be, of course, the echo and the im- 
pure of the most generous and most patriotic purposes of the 

uman heart. [Laughter.] Let me say to you, gentlemen, the 
same impulses move us as would move you. Again, you may 
think you are secure in 5 tariff legislation, but you are not. 
And I want to say right here, Mr. Speaker, that I am in favor of 
the protective tariff of the Republican party. The McKinley 
law is the wisest law of its kind that was ever placed upon the 
statute books of this country, and I want to help maintain it by 
vote and by my voice wherever I may be. 

But if the national Democratic platform means anything, it 
means that at some time before this Administration closes tuere 
will be made such an onslaught on the existing tariff legislation 
as will shake it toits very foundations. And when that time 
comes the gentlemen from the New England and other manu-, 
facturing States, who in the face of the declarations of the Re- 
publican platform intend to vote silver out of our monetary sys- 
tem, will come to us who er silver districts and shower 
upon us a wealth of fraternal love, and we shall be expected and 
invited to help withstand that onslaught for the reason ‘ that 
the platform declares for protection,” because we must keep 
faith with the ty.” 

I will not undertake to say what response will be given to that 
appeal, but we are human, moved by the same impulses that 
move you, of the same hopes, the same desires, the same 
ambitions with which you are possessed, and we would indeed 
be unworthy of citizenship under the flag if in the face of this 
cruel wrong, if in the face of the utter annihilation of our great- 
est industry by the aid of the Republican party, we should then 
come to you meekly and humbly, and cringe and crawl at the 
feet of power, and kiss the hand t smites us. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. PENCE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN] be extended for five 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HART I thank the House very much for its cour- 
tesy. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Reed Republicans of the Fifty- 
first Congress, to the leaders of the party on this floor, to every 
loyal Republican here to-day, by his vote on this question not to 
pot obstacles in the way of Republican success in those Western 


tates. We have fought long and hard to plant the standard of -- 


Republicanism upon the crest of the Rocky Mountains in those 


States; and you, by your votes to-day on this question, by votingin ` 


support of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law will 
make our task doubly, yes, ten times as hard as it has been in the 


t. 

PT wae to say to you, speaking of my own State, that Iam here 
by the small plurality of 172 out of 49,000 votes. I want to say, 
furthermore, that thisis not a selfish appeal I am making for the 
Republican party in these respective States. It is an appeal to 
the Republican party of the nation—why? Because I submit to 
you, gentlemen whoare so muchablerand better politicians than I 
am, that you can never hope to regain control of this Government 
unless you have the silver States with you. Why? This is not 
a wild declaration, a chimerical declaration of mine. 

I put it to you, where will you go for the support you require? 
Go to the South, and what is your encouragement? None what- 
ever; yet that is all that is left. Yet howcan you expect to gain 
control of the United States Senate unless you have two Repub- 
lican Senators from Montana, two from Idaho, two from Nevada, 
two from Colorado, two from Wyoming? At least three out of 
them you must have; and three of them it is absolutely im- 
possible for you to gain if you wipe out the Republican party in 
those States. i 

I put it to you simply as a question affecting Republican suc- 
cess, not simply as a question whether or not some of us boys can 
be returned to Congress. Thatcutsnofigure. The question is, 
For what can the Republican party of the nation hope? Please do 
not, because this suggestion proceeds from one of the humblest 
members of this body, reject it. Let it stand on its merits. The 
suggestion is either good or bad; I leave it to you to decide. 

I make no ap to that class of political being that dates its 
existence from the year 1884. At that time that fragile, ethereal, 
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n was 
salis of its self-conceit and fluttered out 
upon the political horizon to be admired of mankind. [Laugh- 
ter : 


But soon becoming exhausted by its intense admiration of it- 


wavering creature commonly known as the m 
hatched from the ch 


self it lay down by the wayside and fell into a deep sleep; and 
during its slumbers the juice of that magic flower of *‘ civil-serv- 
ice reform” was sprinkled upon its eyes, and, like Titania in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, it became deeply enamored of 
the first object upon which its eyes fell on awakening. It is 
needless for me to say to this House that that object was the pres- 
ent President of the United States. [Laughter.] Let me in- 
dulge in the hope, before I close, that by the vote on the pendin 
question it will be conclusively demonstrated to this House an 
to the world that that species is extinct on this floor. [Laughter 
and applause.] I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. r, Speaker, when I entered this House 
it was my firm determination to merely vote and not to speak 
upon this question, not only because I am a new member, but 
because older and wiser heads would, I knew, state in abler 
arguments and more eloquent terms what I conceive to be the 
immediate needsof the country and our duty resulting therefrom. 
When! take the floor, after all, it is because under the method 
of procedure which the majority party has laid down for this 
House, no time will be saved by remaining silent; and second, 

because from the remarks of those of my distinguished col- 
leagues from Missouri who have already spoken, wrong impres- 
sions might be gained as to the attitude of the people of our 
grand old State on this most important question. 

It might be inferred from the speeches of my colleagues on the 
other side of this Chamber that the same sound sentiment which 
at one time successfully resisted Missouri's surrender to the Con- 
federacy, was now ad a unanimous and unconditional sur- 
render to the silver barons instead; that, in other words, the peo- 
ple of Missouri were a unit in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present or some other ratio. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is not true. It is a reflection upon the sound judg- 
ment, upon the intelligence of our people. I readily understand 
how this false impression might have been created. Our State 
has fifteen Representatives upon the floor of this House. By an 
artful gerrymander 266,909 voters were entitled to send thirteen 
Representatives, while 227,480, or, counting the entire anti- 
Democratic vote, 265,740 votes, could only send two. Our side 
of Missouri has not been heard from, and I now pro that it 
shall. It isthe progressive new Missouri that I shall speak for, 
not the one of ante bellum days, but the grandest State of the 
Union, with its great manufacturing and commercial interest- 
and its three millions of people, whose welfare and very exists 
ence depend upon a sound aod stable currency: 

I am 3 for the great metropolis of the 3 Val- 
ley, St. Louis, and her extensive territory of gardens and farms, 
and her manifold commercial, industrial, agricultural, and rail- 
road interests. These interests have spoken with no uncertain 
tone of voice as to what they expect us to do in the present emer- 
gency, but to the gentlemen on the other side who have thus 
far 8 my State upon this floor they seem to have a) 
pealedinvain. These distinguished gentlemen continue to fiddle 

while Rome is burning> 

Yes, we say, Rome is burning; when banks, factories, and busi- 

ness houses are closing, and thousands of laboring men are be- 
ing locked out and deprived of their daily bread. But it is not 
a question as to the origin of the conflagration—we are all fairly 
familiar with the chain of causes and effects—the duty of the 
hour is to extinguish the flames. How shall we revive the hopes 
and restore the confidence of our people? That is the problem 
` we are called upon to solve. To review from the standpoint of 
science and philosophy the monetary systems of the world will 
not solve it. To discuss, academically, the niceties and intrica- 
cies of the financial problem will not solve it. To make unpa- 
triotic distinctions between the East and the West, and to draw 
undemocratic lines between the interests of one class and those 
of another class, will not facilitate, but render more difficult the 
final solution. 

What is needed is action, immediate and decisive action. 
The 5 pray for and demand a certain medicine. 
Shall we stubbornly withhold it? There is not a member on this 
floor who is not morally convinced that a 3 to repeal 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, if 
submitted to a popular vote, would be carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majori or one shall vote according to that conviction. 


It matters Hue, Mr. Speaker, whether this provision of the law 
is the only, the main, or any cause whatsoever of our financial 
and economic difficulties, whether or not its re will cause 
the immediate return of business prosperity, sunshine, and hope. 
If not financial experts we are, as public men, students of human 
nature, and as such we know that imagination is as powerful a 


factor to counteract panics as it is to cause them. If, at a ery 
of *‘ fire” in a theater, the actor upon the stage succeeds in mak- 
ing the audience believe that there is no danger every person 
might probably be saved, while in cases where there really is no 
danger the most appalling calamity might result, when the fears 
of the spectators could not be allayed. 

It is one of the saddest spectacles of history to witness the 
American people, the greatest, noblest, most self-made, and most 
courageous of all nations, lie prostrate, shivering from causeless 
fear, and thereby my sla | thousands of work, of home, of hap- 
piness—and this in the midst of plenty, with abundant crops of 
wheat, and cotton, and corn, and with the natural resources of 
our great country barely seratched; with riches that will prove 
ample for millions to come—for ten times the present number of 
inhabitants. What will the future historian call this sudden 
fright, this unaccountable loss of heart, and hope, and courage, 
when manifested by a people that has twice conquered a conii- 
nent, once from its oppressors and again by subjugating nature? 

Has this same people been vanquished by the power of money, 
has the ‘almighty dollar” wiped out our virtues and manly qual- 
ities. and wound around our limbs the chains of abject slavery? 
It is time for the American people to disprove such imputations. 
Yes, after all, the people themselves prove their best doctor. 
A dollar changes hands ten and twenty times a day, and when 
the dollar is withheld from circulation, as is the case now, re- 
sults as we now see are inevitable, no matter what the total 
volume of money is. If that volume were twice as much as at 
present, then $2 would be withheld where one is now, and the 
result would be the same. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this hoarding of money is, I claim, as un- 
patriotic, aye, as disloyal an act as to engage in active hostility 
against the Government. Each citizen, it is true, has an abstract 
right to do what he pleases with his money, but he enjoys this 
right only by sufferance of all other citizens and of the Govern- 
ment. This state of civilized society, disputed by none and 
recognized by all, im s certain duties, and the very first of 
these duties is faith in and loyalty towards the Government. 
Now, I ask, are those who are permitting themselves to be haunted 
by groundless fears, and who keep, terror stricken, what they 
possess in the firm grasp of their hands, are they fulfilling this 
most sacred duty? Do they not rather ignore and violate it by 
their fear and distrust? 

Let us never forget that the possession of worldly goods is, 
after all, only a trust which changes hands from generation to 
generation, and whose administration must be characterized by 
an absolute faith in the ability of the Government to protect it. 
If, then, the people will help themselves, by taking new heart 
and hope, they will not only fulfill a duty toward their countr 
and Government, but they will thereby obtain more efficient an 
more substantial relief t could be afforded by any action of 
ours. However, we have to deal with human natureas itis, and 
not as it should be, consequently a start, an impetus, seems to be 
necessary to revive the hopes and restore the confidence of our 

ple. Because of the almost child-like faith of the masses in 
what they consider the marvelous effects of legislation, I believe 
the repeal of the silver-purchasing act to be the means of such 
animpetus. This we are being told almost daily by merchants, 
manufacturers, and business men from all over the country. Are 
their opinions entitled to respectful consideration, or do we un- 
derstand better than they what is their own business? The 
President, I am free to admit, has given the proper answer to 
these questions. 

St. Louis justly enjoys the reputation of being, in a financial 
sense, one of the soundest and most solid cities in the country 
and for this reason, Mr. Speaker, her people and the people of 
my district, which comprises two of the greatest and most well- 
to-do counties of the United States, have probably suffered less 
from the present crisis than other parts of the country; but 
since our common interests can not be injured in any one part 
without 8 or torerne 3 them generally, our business men, our 
farmers and laboring men, join in the general demand for relief 
and ask for the speedy repeal of the law which compels the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to take in silver with one hand and pay 
out gold for it with the other. They ask, furthermore, as a 
measure of temporary F for the national banks 
to issue currency up to the value of the United States bonds 
deposited by them with the Government. 

Such a proposition, Lthink, can safely be enacted into law. It 
occupies neutral ground, as far as the gold and silver forces are 
concerned, and it would somewhat relieve the money stringency 
by adding about $20,000,000 to the volume of circulation. Fp to 
this moment I have not yet heard one valid reason why the cir- 
culation secured by our fonds should be confined to 90 per cent 
of their value. But in this case, too, the old proverb quoten by 
the President holds good, that he gives twice who gives 
quickly.” Congress alone stands in the way of the relief indi- 
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cated. and for every hour of delay its 1 aay | is responsible. 
To save time I would suggest that the Wilson bill be amended 
by incorporating in it the proposition above referred to. 

After the repeal of the Sherman act the question of a thor- 
ough revision of our financial system will be in order, and it 
should be met with a truly nationalspirit and a sense of patriot- 
ism, of fairness towards all. No pets or hobbies should interfere 
with a candid discussion and with such a disposition of the ques- 
tion as will serve the best interests of all parts of our common 
country. To comfort our friends on the other side we are even 
willing tosay with the President that“ this matter rises above the 
plane of party politics,” but we must insist that the weapon of 
sectionalism shall not be used in this friendly combat. It has 
already been used, with moderation here, but with the most fa- 
natical zeal outside of this Hall. The governor of Colorado has 
amended his harangue, but even in Kansas they talk of a move- 
ment to bring the people of the West and South into such uni- 
ted action as will protect and foster interests naturally allied.” 

This talk is sacrilege, pure and simple. Not only the people 
of the West and South, but of the whole country, should be 
united to foster the common interests of the Republic, for 
every part of the country is certain to be affected hy the mis- 
fortunes and to share in the prosperity of any particular section. 
In spite of all this talk, I venture the prediction that the issue 
of secession is decided for all time to come; thatover Wallstreet 
as well as over the silver mines will forever float the Stars and 
Stripes, and those who touch the sword will perish by the sword. 

Our friends from the silver States, to whose speeches I have 
carefully listened for a full week, seem to be comprehensive 
mainly of one thing—the demonetization of silver as a result of 
the re of the law of 1890. 

But in face of the fact that we now have more silver than gold 
in this country, namely, 8615,000, 000 as against $604,000,000, 
every dollar of which will, even after the repeal of the Sherman 
act, be kept at par with gold, these fears seem, for the present 
at least, groundless. And this silver will not, like gold, leave 
the country, it will stay right with us. rts teach us that 
the friends of silver have more to hope and to expect when our 
present policy of silver purchases is stopped than even from 
free coinage; for such coinage would not last ‘long under the 
circumstances. We can notdefy the world. Free coinage would, 
instead of establishing bimetallism, inevitably result in mono- 
metallism, but on a silver basis, while a change in front on our 
part now would eventually compel Europe to again open negotia- 
tions with us and to make concessions in the direction of the es- 
tablishment of an international ratio between gold and silver. 

Spon this event alone our bimetallists must rest their hopes. 
Without disaster to ourselves we can not defy the world by dic- 
tating and maintaining a financial policy which is at variance 
with the monetary system of all other great nations, with the 
sole exception of France. And France it is that is constantly 
being referred to by the gentlemen on the other side as furnish- 
ing a shiningexample of financialwisdom. They donot mention 
the fact, however, that the French silver is kept at par with gold 
by the powerful aid of the Bank of France, the stock of gold in 
the bank being so large that the le are satisfied the silver 
will not be allowed to lose its artificial value. Then bear in mind 
that silver coinage was rip in France eighteen years ago. 

According to a report of the condition of the Bank of France 
it has in its vaults 259,000,000 of 5-franc coins. That leaves out- 
standing in the hands of the people only $458,000,000 worth. The 
notes of the bank, which are liable to be presented at any time 
for redemption, amount to $642,000,000. Therefore the total 
amount of notes and silver to be looked after amounts in round 
numbers to $1,100,000,000. To protect that sum the bank had a gold 
reserve of $317,000,000, or nearly 29 percent. The United States, 
on the other hand, has to protect its eight hundred and twenty- 
seven million of notes and silver with a gold reserve of only about 
12 per cent. It is easy to see the greater safety of French meth- 
ods. As for the silver in the vaults of the French bank, it is no 
more a reserve than is that in the vaults of our Treasury; for 
when notes are presented for redemption, if the bank were toin- 
sist on forcing silver on the holders they would be alarmed, just 
as they would be here. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even a change of ratio, if resorted to to re- 
vive free coinage, appears to be impracticable. An estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that such a change (from 
the present ratio of 16 to 1 to 20 to1) would cost the Government 
exactly $112,866,321. This is the expense for the new bullion for 
the eniargement of the dollar, for abrasion and melting, for re- 
coinage, for copper and transportation. Are the people read 
to expend this tremendous amount for what is at best an experi- 
ment which can not succeed without the coöperation of the rest 
of the world? Ishould think not. But the true relation between 
gold and silver is now even 28 to 1, and with the adoptionof this 


ratio the loss to the people would be correspondingly higher, 
namely about 8250, 000, 000. 

So far as the legislation of the United States was regarded as 
a means of . the value of silver, it must be admitted to 
be a failure. February, 1878, the market ratio was 17.38 to 1; 
in July, 1890, it was 19.16 to 1; and since then it has fallen to 28 
and 30 to 1. In face of these facts, further attempts of this kind 
are unworthy the common sense and dignity of a great nation. 
These facts show better than words the impotence of legislation 
by one State to control the value of the metal affected by the ac- 
tion of the rest of the world. This fall in silver, moreover, with- 
out any corresponding fall in the prices of commodities and staple 
goods, makes clear what may have been before doubtful, the 

eparture of silver from a position where it can influence general 
prices. Also, neither in 1876 nor in 1890, when silver fluctuated 
so greatly, did prices follow silver. In short, it has become evi- 
dent that the world’s prices of to-day are not quoted in silver, 
nor are they dependent upon the value of silver—a situation 
which has been brought about slowly but steadily in the last 
twenty years. ` 

Prices can not be regulated by legislative action, and they can 
never be fixed by the mere quantity of metallic money in the 
country. They depend much more upon conditions of credit and 
banking, a fact which will be better understood when we re- 
member that about 95 per cent of all the commercial transac- 
tions in the United States are effected without the exchange of 
actual coin. 

If by free coinage a single cent would be added to the price of 
wheat or a single dime to the weekly wages of our workingmen, 
I would vote for free silver; but this not bei the case, I shall 
suppers that measure which will secure to each citizen the full 
value of what he has—the bill to repeal the silver-purchase act. 
It is the first necessary step to secure honest money, a sound cur- 
rency, the stability of trade, and the employment of labor, and 
to restore the faith and confidence of our people. [Applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when five min- 
utes had expired 

Mr. DOCKERY said: I ask that the time of my colleague [Mr. 
BARTHOLDT] be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read resolutions 
of the Boston Iron and Hardware Club. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, Canton, Mass.: 


DEAR SIR: Ata regular meeting of the Boston Iron and Hardware Club 
held on August 8, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the remedy for the present depression in business an 
rests wholly with Congress, now in session, and believing that repealing the 

urchasing clause in the Sherman silver bill will tend to establish confi 

ence, 

Resolved, That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill should be 
repealed and that no legislation should be enacted as a substitute at the 
present session of Congress. 

Resolwed, That an expert commission should be appointed to submit to 
Co; at its regular session in December a comprehensive plan for the 
Mang oedi otour currency based on a gold standard. 

Resolved, That the special mmo Congress should adjourn after repeal- 


ing the purchasing clause and appointing a commission for the readjustment 
of the currency. 
S. A. BIGELOW, President, 
F. H. BUTTS, Secretary. 
A. J. CHAS 
E. L. HALEY, 


Committee, 
Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the pre- 
amble and resolutions which 1 send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States af America: 


The ETa Pioneer Ladies’ Aid Society, composed of the pioneer 
women of the State of Colorado, this day unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing. amble and resolutions: 
ereas we have resided in Colorado since it was first organized as a 

Territory by Congress, and in common with our husbands and brothers 
and friends have noticed the growth and prosperity of the State, and en- 
dured the privations and hardships consequent upon pioneer life while per- 
forming our pary in advancing it to its present condition of wealth and im- 

rtance; an 
P Tarota we have not failed to notice that agriculture, manufacturing, 
and commerce are very largely incidental to the great industry of silver 
mining, and are convinced that with its destruction or serious impairment 
every other form of industry in the State must languish; and ` 

Whereas we are forced to daily witness great stagnation in business, an 
alarming depreciation in the value of every class of property, and thousands 
of idle menand women, but lately thrown out of employment, all consequent 
3 5 the sudden stoppage of mining, caused by the low price of sliver; and 

ereas we are convinced, both from the facts as history and the exer- 

cise of our reasoning faculties, that Congress should at once restore to the 
statute books ofcoinage the free coinage of silver, as is clearly contemplated 
in the Constitution of our country, and that such restoration would at once 
inpre trade, and commerce, and every other form of business and industry, 
with prosperous activity; and 

Whereas a continuance of the present deplorable condition and an ex- 
aggeration of the same through the unconditional repeal of what is known 
as the Sherman act, must inevitably depopulate the mining section of our 
common country, destroy or hopelessly break up our homes, and will turn 


finance - 


ladness and rity to every section of the land, by the 1 
enactment of a law restoring free co; to silver at the ratio between it 
and gold that existed for more than forty years before its secret demoneti- 


zation in 1873; and 
Beit further resolved, That a copy of these preambles and resolutions be 
Congress nited States. 


forwarded to the of the 
In accoriance with the instructions contained in the above resolution we 

herewith transmit to the Senators and Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States our action in the matter, and we can not but hope that 
you will listen to the appeal of the pioneer women of this vast section of our 
common country. 

Mrs. N. S: HURD, 

President Pionser Ladies“ Aid Society. 
FANNIE D. WALTHALL HARDIN 


Secretary. 
DENVER, COLO., August 9, 1893. 


Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have been content to re- 
main hitherto.a quiet listener, without participating in this in- 
teresting and important debate. It is my oniy purpose now to 
ask the very brief attention of the House to a few words I wish 
to say in explanation of the votes 1 intend to give on the various 
propositions now pending. A 

First. I am inflexibly opposed to any eon measure that 
will result, in i judgment, in the establishment of the mono- 
metallic basis of value and currency in this country, either sil- 
ver or gold. 

Second. I regard it as the settled policy of the Government of 
the United States, plainly indicated by the terms and in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the Federal Constitution; a policy es- 
tablished by uniform Federal legislation from the foundation of 
the Government up to the 8 time, with the single excep- 
tion of the act of 1873; a sa icy declared by the authentic utter- 
ances of all political pa: and supported by a vast preponder- 


ance of the intelligent public opinion of the American ple, 
that gold and silver co N upon a proper ratio to be 
fixed by law, shall constitute the standard money of the United 


States; that both metals shall be coined at the public mints with- 
out discriminating against either, and that a parity of the two 
on the legal ratio, as well as of all paper money based thereon, 
shall be maintained by the Government at all times unimpaired. 

Third. I regard the bill introduced by Mr. WILSON of West 
Virginia, to repeal the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man law, as in accordance with these views, and I will therefore 
vote for it unconditionally asitstands. [Applause. 

Fourth. The material issue involved in the various amend- 
ments proposed to the bill has reference to the ratio upon which 
the two metals are to be coined. As the disparity at present 
existing in their bullion market value has been brought about 
clearly, in my judgment, by artificial and abnormal causes, I re- 
gard it as un ‘or Congress, at this time of monetary disturb- 
ance at home and abroad, to attempt aay pers tie establish by 
law the ratio upon which further coinage is to be made. 

Fifth. Lregard the two precious metalsof gold and silver asalike 
necessary and adapted, under an irrepealable law of Providence, 
to the uses of mankind as an instrumentality of trade and com- 
merce: that in such use they are as indispensable to the progress 
of civilization as the fibers and foods, anion and vegetable, and 
other natural products are necessary to the support, comfort, and 
shelter of man in civilized life; and that in despite of all efforts 
of the selfish or avaricious in our own or other countries, to ag- 
grandize themselves at the expense of common humanity, silver 
and gold willcontinue to be inseparable in their joint beneficent 
influence upon human developments in all the indefinite future, 
as they have been in all the indefinite past. 

Sixth. I am in favor of affording the speediest relief possible, 
by specific legislative measures, to the suffering business inter- 
ests of the country, and of deferring until the reassembling of 
Congress at its regular session in December the consideration 
of such permanent legislation respecting finance and taxation as 
the welfare of the country shall then seem to require. [Applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when five min- 
utes had expired— 

Mr. TRACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOUK] be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio resumed and ¢oncluded his remarks. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, it was not my pu before com- 
ing to the House this morning to attempt any discussion of the 
silver question at this time; but by the indulgence of the House 
pees now submit a few observations upon one point in this con- 

versy. 

Wulle the Sherman bill, or it was then called “the Conger 
bill,“ was pending in this House in 1890, I had the honor to pre- 
sent to the House, at some length, my views in tion to the 
measure. My observation and the experience of the country, as it 


has impressed me since that time, give me no ground for desire to 
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change anything that I then said against the propositions con- 

i ed i that bill. And I have but little that I now desire to 
add in the way of general discussion of those propositions. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I shall vote against the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law. While there is no man on 
this floor who more yhen detests the main principles involveđ 
in that bill than I do, I shall in conformity with the wishes of 
my people refuse to vote for its unconditional repeal, because 
they believe, as I believe, that there should be given to us some 
assurance, in connection with such repeal, that its place shall be 
taken upon the statute beok by some law which will recognize 
the principle for which we contend, the right of free coinage of 
silver in our mints; in other words, the equality of the two money 
metals of this country in the mints of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no ear for the clamor raised in some quar- 
ters,and from which proceeds this demand for the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law, because of the effect of its operation 
upon the business interests of thecountry. I can not believe that 
the monthly addition of over $3,000,000 of currency, as good as gold, 
to our volume of money makes money scarcer. do not believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that the operation of the Sherman law hascontributed 
in any material way, or even in the slightest degree, to produce 
the condition of affairs which 3 this country. The 
trouble is not a want of confidence the quality of the money 
of the conira it is not a want of confidence among the people 
as to the ability of this Government to make, or rather to keep— 
for the different kinds of dollars of our currency are now equally 
good—to keep every dollar afloat in the circulation of this coun- 
try as sound in quality as any other dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I think recent experience in the commercial 
centers, as well as elsewhere throughout the country, establishes 
the soundness of the proposition that the people have as much 
confidence in, and as much desire for, the silver money of the 
country as they have for the gold. 

In evidence of that, Mr. Speaker, I have only to refer to the 
fact that within the last few da s, and to-day, these silver dol- 
lars, these derided dollars, and, as the enemies of silver say, 
these ‘‘dishonest dollars,” are not only sought for everywhere 
sanal with gold, but that there has been a premium paid for 
them in gold. We find that a 1 is actually paid in gold 
in the cities of New York, Ph elphia, and elsewhere. 

Why? It is not because the silver dollar possesses in- 
trinsic value greater than the gold dollar, but because Gieattvar 
dollar is needed for the money uses of the people, to which they 
desire to apply it. And I contend that the experience of all of 
the commercial nations of the world demonstrates the fact that 
within the limits to which the silver money is applicable and 
for which it is needed it is as good money as gold, and our ex- 
perience in this country, recent as well as remote, tends to show 
that it is just as good at the present ratio of 16 to 1 as it would 
be if we fixed it at 20 to 1, or 25 to 1, or at any other ratio. 

We find that not only in the commercial centers has a premium 
been paid for silver for uses to which the twenty-dollar gold piece 
can not be put, but we find here at the Treasury of the nation, ac- 
cording to the report made to the Senate by our excellent Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, a few days ago, that within 
the first eighteen days of the present month nearly three-quar- 
ters of a ion of dollars was paid out over the counter of the 
Treasury in silver dollars for the Treasury notes issued for the 
8 of silver bullion, and which notes command gold at the 

reasury, and haye done so ever since the issue of the very first 
one. 

We also find that the silver dollars not only command a pre- 
mium in New York and other financial centers, but are demanded 
from the Secretary of the Treasury here in preference to gold; 
and we are told by the Secretary himself, if I read his report 
correctly, that applications have been made to the Treasury for 
the exchange of silver for gold, which applications could not be 
granted. And that is nothing new. Mr. Speaker, for the records 
of the Treasury Department will show that in times past many 
millions of gold have there been exchanged for silver to serve 
the convenience of the 17 

Here the hammer fell. x 

r. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my colleague may be permitted to proceed for five 
minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly obliged to my col- 
dengue for his courtesy and to the House for its indulgence. I 
will probably not consume the entire five minutes allotted to me. 

Now, sir, if these circumstances prove anything to my mind 
as to the quality of our money they tend to prove that for the 
uses to which silver money is applicable and to the extent that 
silver money is needed in this country, itis not only the equal 
of gold, but manifestly for some F is superior. I believe, 
therefore, that we should stand by the ratio now fixed in the 
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law. I am in favor of retaining the present ratio and not going 
to another. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, if the silver dollar as at present 
fixed, on the ratio of 16 to 1, is good enough to a pre- 
mium over gold in the money markets of this country, if it is so 
good that it is preferred by the holders of Treasury notes— 
which command gold or silver at the option of the holder—to 
the gold at the Treasury, there is no reason whatever why we 
should undertake to improve its quality, if it could be done by 
15 increase of the ratio and the consequent addition of more 

ver. ‘ 

Now, sir, suppose that we pro to increase the ratio, where 
will you fix it? Some of our friends say, ‘‘ Why, your Demo- 
cratic platform, on which you carried the country at the last 
election, pledges you to the making of all of the dollars of the 
Government equally good.” The experience to which I have 
referred, 5 J insist, shows that right now the silver 
dollar is as g as the gold dollar, and that it would be no bet- 
ter for the money uses of the people, if the ratio were made 20 
to 1, or eyen higher. But suppose, to 3 these gentlemen 
who insist on strict conformity with the exact letter of our 
pledges according to their own interpretation, that we shall, in 
order to put ourselves in harmony with the declarations of the 
Chicago platform as they construe it, add to the present intrinsic 
value of the silver dollar, where are we to draw the line? 

Iask my Democratic friends who propose now in order to 
meet that demand which comes from those opposed to the pres- 
ent legal dollar, if we shall add more silver to the dollar, where 
are you going to draw the line? Why, if you pro 20 tol 
these gentlemen will say, “You have already conf away your 
case; you-have admitted that the 16 to 1 dollar is a dishonest 
dollar; you have admitted that the dollar is short and that it 


must be made good, and, having found that there is a deficiency 


in the weight of your dollar, yet you propose to only one- 
third of the way marked out in the right P pe They say, 
“The commercial difference between the value of the two me 
requires more than 20 to 1—that it uires 28 to I—and there- 
fore, if you give, as you propose, only 20 to 1, you have gone but 
one-third of the proper distance, according to your own admis- 
sion, in the right direction.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it may be that our people are wrong inde- 
manding the unlimited coinage of silver. Ido not believe it, 
however, but I would sooner yield something from that demand 
than consent that the ratio should be changed. I do not believe, 
sir, that any harm would come to this country from the unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the eens ratio, at least for many years 
to come; and until, in case harm should be discovered in the 
operation of the law, the people will have had ample opportunity 
for electing another Congress charged with the duty of repair- 
ing any wrong we may have done, or of rectifying any errors we 
have committed, by following now what we know to be their 
wishes, for that is the will of my people. 

I would sooner stand by the present ratio and accept a reason- 
able limitation on the amount to be coined, and trust to future 
legislation to remove such limit, than to accept unlimited coin- 
age at an increased and a probably increasing ratio, We know, 
Mr. Speaker, that in this country, with our five hundred and 
odd million dollars of silver and silver certificates in circula- 
tion, the silver dollar is as good as a gold dollar. Then the first 
thing we want to do, Mr. Speaker, and the point we want most 
sacredly to guard, is to preserve the debt-paying power of the 
dollar. We want to guard against the curtailment of the power 
of the dollar to discharge business obligations in this country, 
and next, to guard against making it a more expensive dollar. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we can float the silver we do to-day, on 
an equality with gold, and as we see the European nations ficat- 
ing $1,500,000,000 more of silver on a parity with gold, when 
the quality of their's is intrinsically poorer than our own, I say 
that the man who has want of faith in our country being able to 
keep our silver at a parity with gold, even ata largely increased 
coinage above what we now have, I think really lacks appreci- 
ation of what our people are capable of doing. 

The 3 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lask that he be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRETZ. Indefinitely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] will be granted. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, we are told by the Secretary of 


the Treasury—and there is no man filling a public position in 
this country in the accuracy of whosé statements we have more 
confidence, and for whom officially and personally I have greater 


res 4ct—that to increase the value of the dollar as suggested 
and 10 recoin our present volume of silver money at the in- 


creased ratio of 20 to 1 would cost this country not less than $112,- 
000,000 to $120,000,000. 


Now, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, how can I go before my ple, 
who are perfectly content with the quality of the 55 
which we have to-day, who see it applied for at our Treasury in 
exchange for gold, and who see itexactly equal with gold every- 
where in the country, how am I to satisfy those people when I 
stand before them, having voluntarily consented and agreed to 
add $120,000,000 to the debts and burdens of the people, not for 
the increase of the volume of their currency, but to supply a 
attr defect in the quality of the money we now have afloat, 
which, as every man here is bound to admit, is meeting all the 
requirements of gold or paper in this country to-day? Why 
should we im an additional burden upon our people amount- 
ing to $120,000,000 to make good that which we now have and 
which, as my friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] says, is now as 
good as gold? To supply this additional value to our present 
silver coinage we must either issue bonds, and thus increase our 
interest-bearing debt, or raise the amount by increased taxation. 
I am unwilling to do either. 

Mr. Speaker, more than that; the gentlemen who, upon this 
floor and elsewhere in this country, have always o and 
who to-day oppose the extension of the coinage of silver, havea 

t deal of confidence in the regulations to be hereafter made 
digestion imaginary or possible international monstary confer- 
ence. Whenever the people of this country have shown a de- 
termination to put silver on an equality with gold,and have had 
a prospect of being able to do it, those who are opposed to silver 
co: e at all, or except as subsidiary coin only, those who stand 
for gold monometallism, try to divert the attention of the public 
from the issue by promising some possible relief to come from 
the operation of a phantom international monetary conference, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, suppose we are to pin our faith to the action 
of such international monetary conference, how will we stand 
before such body with our increased ratio? I admit that inter- 
national action would be very valuable. It may be necessary, 
but I do not believe it. But, Mr. Speaker, how are we to get to 
that? That increase in ratio would make an increased burden 
upon the peop! yon SUS Ae go TAN Is a: Sie Fipe of the 
mints of the world to the coinage of silver. Why shall we so 


greatly increase to them the burden of accomplishing what we 
ask them to do? 
Why, Mr.S er, France has $700,000,000 of silver. It is in 


circulation ay side by side with gold, as ours is inthis coun- 
try, and as ours always has been for over one hundred years; but 
if we should establish a new ratio of 20 to 1, and ask France to 
come with us on that ratio, we would virtually ask her to add 
$160,000,000 or $170,000,000 to the value of her present money 
circulation, and to put that burden upon her people when they 
have not asked for it, when the poopie do not want it, when 
France’s silver is as good as her gold. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it would be with the other nations who 
own the balance of the $1,500,000,000 of silver circulation. In 
the different commercial nations of the earth to-day this silver 
is engaged in performing all the offices of good, sound money. 
No, Mr. Speaker, the experiences of our people here at home 
show that we do not need it so far as the quality of our money is 
concerned. Wecan not expect by so dohog to encourage these 
other nations of the earth to on us in an international monetary 
arrangement. They certainly would not accept such ratio if we 
offered it. As my friend from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] says, we 
have tried it, and they have refused to accept any such proposi- 


on. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that those who are op to the 
free coinage at the present ratio would oppose it if it was pro- 
posed to make the dollar ona basis of 28 to 1. They are not op- 
posing the quality of the money, because it is just as good as any 
other, but they are opposed to an extension of silver coinage on 
any condition; and that, Mr. Speaker, is where this clamoraguinst 
the Sherman law comes up. It is opposed not because of the 
quality of the * by which it increasesour volume of money, 
but simply t does increase it. That it is a vicious law, 
being founded upon the“ subtreasury” principle advocated by our 
Populist friends, can not be denied: but that is not the ground 
of the present opposition, It establishes the pawnbroking sys- 
tem of depositing a commodity and issuing pawn tickets, or 

notes, in lieu of it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it not only adopts the subtreasury principle 
referred to, but applies it to one of the money me of the 
country, making it a commodity only, and virtually destroying 
its money quality. 

Mr. S er. for that reason, if for no others, we should all 


bs in favor of the repeal of the law on general principles; and if 
it did not recognize the right of silver coinage, and was not the 
only 8 law on our statute books that does, I should say 
repeal it. 
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Now, one word further. It not only recognizes the right of sil- 
ver coinage under some conditions (though I believe that provi- 
sion in the bill was intended as a cheat and a fraud), but the 
conditions have so changed as to surprise its authors; and the fact 
is that the Secretary of the Treasury has been compelled within 
the last month under the provisions of the law to increase our 
silver coinage nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars, be- 
cause he is obliged to coin a sufficient amount of the silver bul- 
lion purchased to provide for the redemption of Treasury notes 
returned for redemption in silver coin, and the report shows 
that for this month there has been a redemption of Treasury notes 
in silver to the amount of over $700,000. Then the proper en- 
forcement of this law not only gives us recognition of silver coin- 
age, but an actual increase in circulation by reason of some silver 
coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to enter into a general discussion 
of this subject, which has already been discussed so e 
but I want to say in one moment, by the indulgence of the 
House, that I w i vote for the free coinage of silver, as my 
people desire me to do, at the ratio of 16 to 1. I do not say 
that I will not accept some other, for I believe it to be my dut 
‘to go as far as I can within the limits of my conscience an 
judgment to try and accomplish what they need and desire, and 
that is an increased coinage, if I can not get unlimited coinage 
at the ratio we desire; but my candid judgment is that we should 
adhere to the present ratio. fA pplauso.f 

Mr. CARUTH. Detained, Mr. Speaker, by the hand of sick- 
ness and restrained also by the demandsof duty, I stayed long at the 
nation’s capital after the fall of the gavel that marked the death 
of the Fifty-second hie pape When atlast, sir, I returned to my 
home, among the people I represent, instead of soome the signs 
of prosperity I was accustomed there to see, I beheld the evi- 
dence of disaster. Instead of finding the feelings of hopeful con- 
fidence that ever pervaded that people, I saw signs of despair. 

The air was laden with dismay. A man meeting his brother 
man upon the street exchanged not cheerful greetings, but in- 
dulged in foreboding pro „ ooked ahead and 
beheld only impending ru erever I went, at my home, in 
my office, on the public streets, or in the cars, I was met every- 
where by the anxious — IRA „When will the Congress of the 
United States be convened?” and on all hands I was asked to use 
what little influence I might possess with the President of the 
United States to get him to convene this body in extraordinary 
session in order that the evils of legislation might be righted and 
relief extended to our distressed people. 

The call, Mr. Speaker, came none too soon, but at as early an 
hour as the wisdom of the President thought the representatives 
of the people would heed their demands. The call which con- 
vened us here vividly set forth our financial situation, which had, 
in the language of the President— 
pie oae merchants stop the wheels of manufactires bring disaster and pri: 
— to our farmers, and withhold from our workingmen the wage of 

In obedience to the call which convened us here, I came. At 
that desk I took the oath of office, determined that I could best 
serve those who sent me here, not by speeches, not by set phrases, 
but by my vote. ` 

Never since the time when the life of the nation was imperiled 
has the Congress of the United States been gathered together 
under graver or gloomier auspices; andin the message the Pres- 
ident sent he in strong and e set forth the com- 
mon need of the hour. I came at his behest and at the command 
of my people to do my duty as their Representative. I am not 
here, Mr. 1 e at this time to discuss the merits of either of 
the metals that enter into the money of this country. I hold to 
the views of the wise and patriotic President of the United States 
as stated in his message to this Congress, that 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound aud stable currency 
and to money recognized as such on every exchange andin soy market of 
the world. Their Government has no right to injure them by financial ex- 
8333 0 to the policy and practice of other civilized states, nor is 

t justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our 
national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the people’s 
money. d 

I asked the banker, I asked the merchant, I asked the rich 
man, and the poor man what was causing this widespread deso- 
lation, what was causing the suspension of the banks, what was 
causing these disasters to our mercantile interests, and from 
every one came the answer, It is the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act.” 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman point out the way in 
which that act has brought about this condition of things? 

Mr. CARUTH. I have but five minutes, and I hope that my 
friend from Tennessee will make his speech in his own time and 
notin mine. He knows my time is ha aunta and he is using 
it up, and he is also breaking the ead of my discourse. 


[Laughter.] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH. See that! [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague [Mr. CARUTH] may be allowed 
ten minutes more to complete his argument. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to apologize to the gentleman if I 
have interfered with the course of his argument, but his dis- 
course was so extraordinary that I could hardly help it. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, I was saying that from all sides 
the answer came that the cause of this widespread and impend- 
ing disaster was the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. The 
poopie who suffer ought to know that from which they suffer. 

he President of the United States, who so keenly feels the re- 
sponsibility of this hour, ought to know the cause of the disturb- 
ance. The great Secretary of the Treasury, who hails from the 
State of my birth, and who is in contact with the ablest finan- 
ciers of this country, ought to know the cause of the trouble 
that has come upon us. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, from the banker, from the merchant, 
from the President of the United States, and from the Secretary 
of the Treasury comes to the same answer, that it is caused by 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Nay, more, the peo- 
ple know it. They cannot be led astray by the false argument 
that this depression is caused by a fear that the Congress of the 
United States will tamper with the tariff laws of this land. I 
will read to the House a letter which I received a few days ago, 
written by a manufacturing firm in my own city, none of the 
members of which are in accord with the political views that I 


hold. Listen and heed. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., August 12, 1893. 

DEAR SIR:-We are manufacturers of brass and iron goods in the city 
which you represent in Congress. Four weeks ago we employed over four 
hundred men. When the prevailing tinancial panic ara this city about 
two weeks ago, we were compelled to discharge three hundred of our em- 
ployés. To-day we have discharged the balance, and have shut down both 
our iron and brass works completely. Our reason for not being able to keep 
running is that our banks here are not in a position to afford us the accom- 
modations which heretofore they have always been glad to extend to us. 

We believe with the majority of our fellow-citizens that the great cause 
of all this trouble lies in the so-called Sherman silver bill. We appeal to 
you, therefore, in the name of ourselves and other manufacturers of thiscity, 
to use all your infiuence and energy toward an unconditional repeal of th 
bill at as early a date as possible. Itis our firm belief that if the present 
strain under which we are laboring is not relieved in a very short time this 
country will see the greatest panic it has ever witnessed. 

you will give this letter your favorable consideration, we remain, 
very y yours, 
THE AHRENS & OTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
THEO. AHRENS, JR., General Manager. 
Hon. ASHER G CARUTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States has dis- 
charged his duty. He has convened us here. He has convened 
together 1 Congress which for the first time in a generation 
has a Democratic majority in both the Senate and the House, 
with Democratic control of the Executive Departments and which 
for the first time in that period can make or unmake laws. The 
responsibility of legislation rests upon us, and I; for one, do not 
desire to shun that responsibility. I am ready to meet the 
trouble that confronts us, pre to share in the fruits of vic- 
y on to suffer my portiono: the mortification of defeat. [Ap- 
plause. 

I stand here now in compliance with the advice of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in compliance with the wishes of the 
people who have honored me by sending me here; I stand ready 

ere and now to cast my vote without limitation, restrictions, or 
conditions for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act. [Applause.] Let others talk as they may, I do not fear for 
the future of m party. The great Democracy is founded upon 
the principle of ‘‘equal rights for all, and exclusive privileges 
to none,” and in the application of that principle it matters not 
whether the suppliant for the nation’s favor comes from the 
manufacturing East or the mine-owning West. The law is the 
same for all. I feel that when the time comes to appeal to the 
people they wiil rush to the front, and seize and carry to sumpa 
ant victory the banner of Democracy, on which is inseri 
Honest money and tariff reform.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. DINGLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] desires to Veet considerably more time than 
the five minutes allowed under the rule. I will therefore, before 
he begins, ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed 
for thirty minutes. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, noone can have failed to notice that 
in the debate here and the discussions elsewhere on the pending 
proposition to discontinue the silver-purchasing policy, there has been 
a studious effort to create the impression that this policy was inaugu- 
rated by the so-called Sherman act of 1890. The object is obvious, 
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It is to fasten upon the Republicans who supported that act what- 


ever responsibility the country may place on the silver-purchasing 
policy for the saang industrial and financial distress, 

There is not a gentleman within the sound of my voice who does 
not know that the silver-purchasing policy was inaugurated in 1878 
over the veto of President Hayes and by the vote of a Democratic 
House and a Republican Senate, three-fourths of the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives voting to override the veto. The act 
of 1890, styled the Sherman act, gratis modified this policy, which 
could not then be repealed, so as to diminish some of its perils. Its 
passage, too, warded off a free-coinage measure which had already 
Pp the Senate by nearly a solid Democratie vote. Very few of 
the Republicans who supported the act of 1890 would have voted 
for any original measure inaugurating the silver-purchasing policy. 

The vote on the pending repeal bill, however, will bring to the 
test the question of responsibility for the further continuance of the 
silver-purchasing policy, now that its actual workings are known; 
and the country can then accurately determine on what party and 
what Senators and Representatives the real responsibility rests. 

In common with a majority of Republicans on this floor, I shall 
vote for the discontinuance of the silver-purchasing policy inaug- 
urated in 1878, and never intended to be permanent, not because I 
believe it “ principally” responsible for the existing industrial and 
financial depression, although I believe that it has secondarily con- 
tributed to increase difficulties 5 by another cause, but 
because I am convinced that thie policy obstructs an international 
a ment on a coinage ratio, which I hold is the only way in which 

esilver can be given free coinage without driving gold out of circu- 
lation and bringing us to a silver basis, and because I regard it 
wasteful and perilous in the near future. My desire for a prompt 
discontinuance of this policy is properly intensified by the fact that 
in view of the widespread belief that it is a potent factor in pro- 
moting the distrust which has caused our troubles, repeal will be 
much more influential for good than it otherwise would be, because 
of its influence on men’s imaginations. 


INFLUENCE OF SILVER-PURCHASING POLICY. 


The discussions already had indicate a wide difference of opinion 
here and elsewhere as to how much, if any, influence our silver- 
purchasing policy has had in bringing about our present difficul- 
ties. 


The President and that wing of the Democratic party which 
adopts his views on the currency question, hold that the silver- 
purchasing policy is the “principal” cause of our troubles. On the 
other hand, that wing of the Democratic party which believes in 
free silver coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 by this country alone 
hitherto the head and body of the party—hold that this purchasing 

olicy has had nothing to do with bringing about the situation. 
hey even assert that the last Democratic platform which declared 
that “the Sherman act of 1890is a cowardly makeshift,” and which 
demanded its “speedy repeal,” was explained to them as meaning 
that the act of 1890 wasa ‘cowardly makeshift” for the free coinage 
which would otherwise have been approved by both Houses of Con- 
press, and that the platform was interpreted as a free-coinage dec- 
ration, in free-coinage States. 

While I think nothingis clearer than that the silver-purchasing 
palog ma notcause the industrial distrust and consequent depression 
which began to disclose itself near the beginning of the prevent 
year, and increased from month to month, paring te way for and 
even originating the financial depression which followed later, 
yet there is strong reason to believe that this 5 policy, 
or rather the alarm abroad in consequence of the failure to main- 
tain the gold-redemption fund which had been drawn, by the sub- 
stitution of silver certificates and Treasury notes for gold in cus- 
toms payments, below the hundred million mark that the law and 
public opinion regarded as the danger line, did render the situa- 
tion more serious by largely withdrawing foreign capital from this 
country, thus so reducing loanable funds as to increase distrust, 
wreck credit, promote hoarding, and bring about a money famine 
of unparalleled proportions. At the same time I am confident that 
the contributory share the silver situation has had in the present 
difficulties is very much less than is generally supposed. 


HOW SILVER CERTIFICATES IMPAIR THE GOLD REDEMPTION FUND. 


I heard a statement made this morning that the trouble was that 
under the Shermanlaw we were using the silver as a basis for money 
at the bullion value rather than at its coinage value, and that re- 
deemable in gold, and that under the act of 1878 we used it at its 
coinage value rather than at its bullion value, and provided simply 
for redemption in silver dollars; and that if we had continued that 
policy we should have had no run on the Treasury for gold. 

Now look at the matter a moment—because it is no use to blind 
ourselves—look at a silver certificate issued on deposit of silver 
dollars. You say if is redeemable only in silver dollars; but if, as 
a matter of fact, it was not redeemable indirectly in something 
else than that it would have fallen to its bullion value within a 
short time after the amount of the issue had increased beyond what 
the people required for constant use. What has maintained the 
parity with gold of the silver certificate and the silver dollar from 
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1878 to the present time? Why, it was the fact that the Treasury 
of the United States has received those certificates and dollars in 
lieu of gold in the payment of duties. 

Now, what difference does it make whether yon directly redeem 
your silver certificates in gold or accept them in lien of gold for du- 
ties? It is gold redemption in either case, with this difference, that 
the redemption by receiving them for gold duties is only good as long 
as the amount of those silver dollars and silver certificates do not 
bear too great a proportion to the amount that can be readily used 
in payment of duties and the amount constantly needed in exchange. 
As a matter of fact we have been drawing on our gold redemption 
fund at both ends. The silver certificate has been preventing gold 
from going into the Treasury, and the redemption of the Treasury 
note has n taking gold out at the other end; and it makes no 
difference, so far as its effect on the fund is concerned, which form 
of redemption is employed; in both forms it depletes the gold re- 
demption fund. 

Gentlemen ask what has been the trouble. Go and look at the 
percentage of silver certificates and Treasury notes that have been 
received into the Treasury from 1885 down to the present time in 
the payment of gold duties. At first there were almost none received, 
because the volume of outstanding certificates was small, and the 
contraction of national bank currency made a place for them. As 
the volume swelled the number presented for redemption in pay- 
ment of duties increased rapidly, until recently, when the currence: 
famine has obliged our importers to send to England for gold. 
They have now nothing but gold to pay duties with, because they 
can not get hold of currency; but that is only a temporary situa- 
tion. : 

For the last three or four years the importers have been paying a 
very large proportion of ail the duties in either silver certificates 
or Treasury notes based on silver. That is how the silver purchas- 
ing policy—not the Sherman act, but the purchasing policy, for the 
Sherman act is better than the one which it supplanted—has been 
keeping gold ont of and draining gold from the Treasury and affect- 
ing our financial situation. I think we had no trouble at all from 
this purchasing law until last spring, but if you continue it in 
force there is bound to be trouble in the future. We can not go on 
buying silver and practically paying for it in gold without com- 
ing to disaster. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING GOLD REDEMPTION FUND. 


I was in London, as it happened, last spring at the very time a 
New York telegram . in the London papers that our gold 
redemption fund had fallen below the one hundred million limit, 
which, in the minds of the people of this country and of others 
seems to mark the dividing line between safety and danger, and i 
had an opportunity of seeing exactly how that affected men there 
who were dealing in American securities, and who had English 
money invested in this country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested in the 
entleman’s discussion. He said, as I understood him, that the. 
jovernment receives these certificates in lieu of gold. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, can not the Government use the same cer- 

tificates in lieu of gold to pay its debts? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, that would bring us to the discussion of 
the question as to whether when we have refused to pay our debt 
and interest in goldit would not greatly injure our credit and oblige 
us to pay a higher rate of interest whenever we should want to 
borrow again, and whether it would not also tend to bring us toa 
silver basis. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman does not seem to understand my 
queson: If the Government receives those certificates in lieu of 
801d 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I am now trespassing on the 
3 of the House, I must ask the gentleman to wait until I get 
through. 

Now, I observed that while up to that time there had been very 
little talk about American securities, though some had been sent 
back, but probably for other reasons, yet on the very day that an- 
nouncement was made that no steps would be taken to make that re- 
demption fund good, and the suggestion even went out that we 
might resort to silver payments, as my friend from Kansas has sug- 
gested, there was at once a panic among dealers in American securi- 
ties; and by the very next steamers there was sent to this country 
and sold in our markets a very large amount of such securities. As 
the gold received for the same was withdrawn from this country 
and returned to London the practical effect of allowing our gold 
redemption fund to fall below the hundred million mark was to 
take so much money from our loanable capital, contract credits, and 
start a money famine. 

Gentlemen have said, Is not the fact that a silver certificate is at 
par with the gold dollar to-day evidence that there is no special 
distrust in this country as yet as to the future of our currency? 
Certainly it is; although if we do not maintain our gold redemption 
fund, no one can tell how soon distrust of the currency will arise 
here; but English investors did take alarm last spring, and may do 
so again, 
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THE ORIGINAL CAUSE OF DISTRUST. 


The industrial distrust which to show itself near the be- 
ginning of the year was evidently caused solely by the belief of those 
engaged in manufacturing industries that the result of the elections 
in November, which had placed the entire legislative, as well as 
executive, power in the hands of the Democratic party, portended 
an early overthrow of the policy of protection, in accordance with 
the Democratic platform. Manufacturers and merchants, therefore, 
at once began to prepare for what they believed would be radical 
changes that would supplant domestic with foreign goods. En- 
largements contemplated were given up. Dealers’ orders for goods 
for another autumn were given slowly and guardedly. Raw mate- 
rials for goods to be delivered another season were bought spar- 
ingly, and prices gradually forced down near to the point where 
it was supposed they would be when the goods went into consump- 
tion. For example, Michigan washed wool, which sold last October 
for 28 cents, was gradually forced down to 20 cents, because manu- 
facturers rok te to have to sell their goods on the basis of the 
contemplated free wool tariff. Looms were stopped to reduce pro- 
duction, in view of the diminished demand. 

No actual change in the tariff has as yet been made, but manu- 
facturers and merchants have been preparing in advance for the 
revolutionary changes which the Democratic platform portended, 
and have been discounting in part the new tariff to come. When 
apprehension of coming evil seizes upon men oftentimes the appre- 
hension is worse than the realization. My friend from Missouri 
pir BARTHOLDT] made a most admirable analysis of that trait of 

e human mind which looks forward to what is thought to be 
coming. The distrust in manufacturing circles which began in 
December and January, late in the winter, extended to financial cir- 
cles. There can be no mistaking the fact that this industrial dis- 
trust and consequent depression was caused entirely by the pro- 
posed revolution in the tariff; although after this had gone on for 
some months, the silver situation in the way I have suggested came 
in to aid in intensifying the distrust, and convert industrial depres- 
sion into a financial panic and money famine. 

It is not possible to have a national election, conducted on the 
ee of the oS ee of an economic policy Avge has eet for 

irty years, an Tn presep erity to the country, in 
the complete triumph of a party pledged to such a revolutionary 
change, without arresting production, stopping machinery, injuring 
credit, and taing business. 

ees the hammer fell.] 

e SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, in 
the chair). The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GEAR. I ask thatthe time of the gentleman be extended for 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr.Speaker, I would suggest that the time of the 

tleman be continued indefinitely so that the words of wisdom he 
giving us can be heard by every member of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Maine be allowed to conclude his 
remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to the gen- 
tlemen and to the House, and will endeavor not to weary your pa- 
tience. 

WHAT WRECKS CREDIT. 

It must be borne in mind that modern business, especially business 
in a new country rich in resources like ours, inviting development, 
is conducted largely, perhaps 90 per cent of it, on credit, and that 
confidence of men in each other, confidence in the continuance of 
the conditions under which industries have prospered is the basis 
of credit, essential to induce men to invest capital, and the inspira- 
tion of production, exchange, the employment of labor, good wages, 
and business prosperity. Whatever impairs this confidence and pro- 
motes distrust arrests investment, wrecks credit, stops looms, puts 
out the fires of forges, locks up money, 3 laborers of employ- 
ment, reduces wages and brings the whole machinery of business 
- almost a standstill, involving millions in financial ruin and mis- 

‘ortune. 

This was exactly what the elections last November did in placing 
in complete power a party pledged to overthrow our protective 
policy; and while the present senseless, panicky condition of the 

ublic mind and the woney famine caused by fright can not lon 
fold their present intensity, yet we shall continue to feel industria 
distrust and depression, at jeast until it shall be definitely known 
what kind of a tariff the Democratie party will enact, and wages 
and business shall adapt themselves to the changed conditions. 


SOME OTHER EXPLANATIONS CONSIDERED. 
All other explanations of the cause of the sad change from the 
prosperity of one year ago to the adversity of to-day fail to explain. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan], representing that element in the House 
which demands that this country alone shall undertake the free coin- 


gaor silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold as the only remedy that 
cure, insist that the A distrust which has produced so 

of bankers, notably 

ctation of what they 


much mischief is the result of a conspira 
Wallstreet or New York bankers, under the 


denominate the gold bugs of England, who are seeking to overturn 
silver, cr pga evalue of gold, and make money out of the ruin of 
e. 


e 

The 0 iffculty with the ‘‘conspiracy” theory is, first, that the dis- 
trust which prevails with such intensity is as deep in the ranks of 
those who, like my friends from Missouri and Nebraska, make a 
pn of depreciating and ridicul ing the views of the bankers of 

ew York and the country, asitisin Wall street; and secondly, that 
no class in our community have so much to lose by the prevalence 
of distrust as bankers. It must be remembered that bankers do busi- 
ness and make their profits mainly by loaning deposits, and that it 
is essential to the banker that confidence in the future should be 
preserved, because this maintains and increases the deposits, which 
are the source of his prosperity and profits, and that distrust brings 
disaster to him in greater degree, if ible, than to anyone else. 

I have before me the New York weekly bank statement of August 
5, 1893, and that of Augnst 6, 1892; and as the New York bankers 
are selected by our free-silver friends as the chief culprits in this 
bank ‘‘ conspiracy” to get up a panic to increase their profits, this 
exposition of exactly how distrust has affected the New York banks 
ought to serve to enlighten our understanding and dispel some of 
our prejudices. 

On August 6, 1892, the New York banks had deposits amounting 
to $528,462,300, and mainly because of these were able to loan to 
the business men of that city $488,777,100. On the 5th of August, 
1893, these deposits had been reduced to $372,945,200, a reduction 
of $155,517,100, mainly in the last five months, by the distrust which 
had seized upon depositors. This large reduction of the deposits, on, 
which banks do business, compelled a reduction of the loans of tho 
banks to the extent of $80,024,600, and consequently a large reduc- 
tion of their profits. In other words, the prevailing distrast has 
caused a loss tothe New York banks of nearly five millions in interest 
on deposits loaned, to say nothing of losses by failures of persons 
to whom money had been loaned, losses directly brought about by 
the prevailing distrust. 

This shows that the only reason the New York banks were forced 
to cut down their loans $80,000,000 was because the private citizens 
who were accustomed to make deposits had withdrawn $155,000,000 
of their deposits and put it away in their trunks and stockings. 

Isubmit to my free-coinage friends that a decent regard to what 
has been called ‘‘common sense“ calls for a relegation of the “ con- 
spiracy” theory to the tomb which sooner or later claims theories 
born of prejudice. 

To the same tomb should be consigned the theory of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], reaffirmed by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate [Mr. VOORHEES], that the 
banks have deliberately locked up the money of the country and ac- 
cumulated a big reserve in order to bring about a pressure for such 
legislation as they desire. f 

tis 3 that almost at the same time that the banks were 
* gned here for locking up money the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PEFFER] was arraigning them in the Senate for not lock- 
in a as much as the law requires as a reserve. 
these gentlemen will but look at the New York bank reports to 
which I have referred—for it is the New York banks which seem to 
be regarded as the chief sinners—they will find that these banks had 
about one hundred and fifty-one millions reserve on hand August 6, 
1892, and only seventy-nine millions August 5, 1893, fourteen millions 
less than the law requires; so that as a matter of fact their avail- 
able fands were loaned much more closely at the latter date than 
the former, when there was no difficulty in obtaining loans, probably 
because they can not now further reduce their loans for the reason 
that their customers can not pay their notes at maturity. 


THE CURRENCY CONTRACTION THEORY. 


The late Presidential candidate of the Populistsin a recent address 
affirmed that the distrust was caused by a contraction of the out- 
standing currency through “the persistent war on silver;” and sev- 
eral gentlemen in the course of this debate have reiterated substan- 
tially the same view. 

The difficulty with this theory is that when this distrust began 
and during its progress, the outstanding volume of currency in this 
country was the largest absolutely and per capita ever known in; 
our history—nearly twice that of the BAe gee period before the 
war. The volume of currency outside of the Treasury on the Ist 
of August was over $1,600,000.000, or $24 per inhabitant, against a 
volume of $10.23 in 1862, $18 in 1872, $22 in 1886, $23.45 in 1891, and 
$24.32 on the first of January of the present year. 

Since distrust was inaugnrated in the face of such a large volume 
of currency, the active circulation in use has been daily diminished 
by the want of confidence, which has cansed hoarding by the great 
mass of the people, thus demonstrating that our trouble is not con- 
traction of the outstanding volume of currency, but contraction of 
the confidence which leads to the use of the abundant money in the 
hands of the ple. 

This situation affords an object lesson which ought to be instruc- 
tive to those gentlemen who assume that volume of outstandi 
money necessarily measures prices and prosperity, and who are al- 
ways clamoring for a larger issue of money regardless of quality or 


methods, and make it clear that it is money and its substitutes, in- 


1893. 
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3 eroale, used, and not money outstanding and hoarded, which 
e life-bl 


is th of business; and that the extent to which money and 
its substitutes will be in production and exchange depends 
first on its good quality and stability, and secondly, on the public 
confidence in the industrial and financial future. Any amount of 
currency beyond what is to be used in exchanges simply lies idle, 
and is so much waste. 

Inasmuch as we have to- day in our stock of currency six hundred 
and fifteen nullions in silver money, of which five hundred and thirty- 
eight millions is full legal tender, purchased and used since what is 
erroneously denounced as the demonetization of silver in 1873, against 
only six hundred and four millions of gold (the amount of gold coin 
in the Treasury being one hundred and three millions), an amount 
several times as large as all the silver, including fractional silver, 
coined in the eighty-one years from 1792 to 1873 (the ae of silver 
dollars having been only eight millions during this period), it must 
be confessed that when gentlemen undertake to claim that we have 
contracted our currency in the last twenty years by declining to 
make a larger use of silver, they indulge in a license of speech 
hardly consistent with the facts. At no time in our history did we 
ever have so much silver per capita as a basis for money as we have 


now. 
THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], and several other 
tlemen on the Democratic side, have put forth still another 
eory of tho canse of the distrust which commenced near the be- 
ginning of the present year and has been 2 intensity ever 
since. A theory, by the way, on which I notice by the resolution 
adopted by that body, which was read the other day by my friend 
from Ohio [Gen. GROSVENOR], the Ohio Democratic State convention 
has taken outapatent. This theory affirms that the present situa- 
tion “is the unfortunate legacy of ublican administration, and 
the natural result of the McKinley tariff,” etc. 

When it is remembered that confidence and unexampled pros- 
perity had existed under Republican policy for years and prevailed 
as nover before under the McKinley tariff till after it became known 
that the elections of last November had resulted, for the first time 


ations of our free-silver friends have conjured up, have had anything 
d merating into a 
e industrial and 


ical, unwise, 
nothing to do with 
prepared the way for financial distrust, and only came in as asec- 


any official announcement that it would be maintained. 

firmly believe that if the late House, in the closing days of the 
last session, had concurred with the Senate in reaffirming the au- 
thority given by the act of 1875, to sell bonds to maintain the gold 
redemption fund, and the Secre of the Treasury had announced 
to the world that the fund would be maintained at all hazards, 
there would have been no distrust of our securities in Europe, and 
we should have been saved from the money panic which has caused 
so many losses, although the industrial depression caused by the 
threatened tariff revolution would have remained. And I also be- 
lieve that the annonncement of this policy would have made it un- 
necessary to sell a bond. 

THE BLAND AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. Speaker, injurious and even dangerous as I regard a further 
continuance of the aa porosine polisy under which the Govern- 
ment has purchased since 1878 448,057,000 ounces of silver, equal to 
the entire product of the world from 1860 to 1870, paying therefor 
$140,000,000 more than it can be bought for now; and under which 
in payment for silver $334,274,236 in silver certificates, $57,000,000 
of silver dollars, and $147.000,000 Treasury notes, which must be 
maintained at par, the first by indirect redemption through their ac- 
ceptance in lieu of gold for duties, and the latter by direct redemp- 
tion also, a process which saps the gold redemption fund at both 
ends and is immensely increasing the difficulties of maintaining our 
currency at par; yet either of the amendments proposed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to the ing bill—the 
only amendments in order—if adopted, would the measure far 
worse than the existing law. 

The amendment to substitute the Bland act of 1878 for the act of 


1890, would leave the purchasing policy to stand without the ad- 
ditional protection afforded by the Sherman act. The act of 1878 
provided for the use of silver at its overvalued coinage value. The 
act of 1890 provided for its use at its market value in gold. The 
act of 1878 provided no means of maintaining the parity with gold 
coin and certificatesissued, 3 its acceptance for duties and taxes 
which would be insufficient when the amount outstanding should 
be too large. The act of 1890 madeit the duty of the Government 
to maintain its paty by redemption in gold if necessary. If we 
must continue the silver-purchasing policy then the act of 1890 is 
far preferable to the act of 1878. 

e several amendments 3 free coinage at a changed 
ratio—the highest 20 to 1—are unsound and unwise from any Sona 
of view. Ifthe th of the friends of free coinage, that this Gov- 
ernment alone can maintain any ratio it desires, without regard to 
the market ratio, is sound, then assuredly there is no excuse in de- 
parting from the ratio of 16 to 1 and adopting the ratio of 20 to 1, 
and thus wasting an immense amount of silver. Indeed, the pro- 
position itself is practically a surrender, by those who vote for it, 
of the pet theory on which free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 has 
always been advocated. 

On the. other hand, if the theory of those who believe that free 
coinage must be near the market ratio of silver, and can be secured 
only by an international ment, is sound, then the ratio of 20 
to 1, when the market value of the bullion is 28} to 1, would be as 
fatal as 16 to 1. 

The adoption by us alone of a changed ratio of 20 to 1 would pre- 
sent a new o ein the way of an international ent, for 
it can hardly be supposed that other nations would e kindly to 
our attempt to fix aratio alone. Obviously, if we are to endeavor 
to secure an international agreement, we should not undertake to 
fix any ratio alone. 

Again, the proposition to alone change our ratio to 20 to 1 would 
instantly demonetize the $419,334,450 in silver coin and silver cer- 
tificates which we have coined or issued, and thus result in such 
an instantaneous contraction as would work ruin until we could 
recoin these dollars.at the increased ratio at a cost of nearly 
$90,000,000. 

Surely no one, on reflection, should favor such a proposition, 

FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the first, and I presume only serious substitute which 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] [Sk Apes to ask a vote 
on, is the proposition for this Government, single-handed, to imme- 
diately undertake the free coinage of the world’s silver at the ratio 


of 16 to 1 of gold, when the market valne of the bullion to be coined 
into the pro osed full 9 dollar is only 28} to 1. 
He, and the other gentlemen who have favored this free coinage 


substitute, insist that if we should do this, it would immediately 
result in ently advancing by this simple act of legislation 
all the world’s existing silver and all that may be mined hereafter 
from its present price of 72} cents per ounce to $1.29 per ounce, and 


thus make 16 ounces of silver equal in value everywhere to one 
ounce Pe 
Now, if this would bring about such a permanent result so easily, 


and give us our due share of gold as well as silver in our currency— 
all floating at a parity—it would indeed be a great consummation, 
which would be welcomed with thanksgiving, for thereason that this 
is what I, what most of the people of this country are seeking, what 
both the Republican and Democratic national conventions declared 
for in 1892, viz, the full legal tender coinage of both silver and 
ld in such a manner as will make the intrinsic value (i. e., the 
ullion value) of the coins of each metal equal, and will perma- 
ao preserve the parity of all our money and make all as good as 
0 


gold. 

I have said that this is what both political parties in 1892 declared 
to be their silver platform—the significant difference, however, 
being that the Republican declaration was in accordance with a 
majority of the Republican votes in each Héuse of Congress since 
1878, and the Democratic declaration exactly the reverse of the 
record of a majority of their votes. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLanp] al ges that he wasassured the Democratie platform did 
not mean this; but nevertheless the natural construction of the 
words is against him, unless we assume, as is too often the case, 
that the language of Democratic platforms is intended, as Talley- 
rand said of the language of diplomacy, to conceal rather than 
express ideas. I have learned for myself that the acts of a party 
are always more reliable indications of their purposes than their 
platform professions. I hope that in this case, however, that will 
not eventually prove true. 

So we are all bimetallists, in that we desire to leave the free coin- 
age of both silver and gold at such a ratio that will permanently 
maintain the intrinsic value of the coins of both metals equal, and 
thus give us both metals in our currency. 


The difference between us is that you think that we can do this 
alone by establishing free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1, when the 
market value is 28 to 1; and we think that this course would rapidly 
carry us to silver monometallism, give us a single silver standard, 
and drive out our gold, and that the only way to secure bimetallism 
is through an international agreement. 
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The burden is certainly on you who e gai under present condi- 
tious, to take the great leap into the dark proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, to give us not assertions, but absolute proof from 
experience and the conclusions of intelligent research, that this im- 
portant step will result as you assert it will. 

It is a very serious fact against you that none of the great au- 
thorities in bimetallism in Europe like Cernuschi, orin this country 
like Horton, almost none of the great financiers, few of the men 
who have made the subject a study for a lifetime, few of the men 
who are regarded as successful business men believe thatthe United 
States alone can do this. It will not answer to reply that they are 
gold bugs, whatever that may mean. It seems to them as it seems 
to me that unless some new alchemy has been discovered which sets 
aside known laws of production, distribution, and exchange, this 
free-coinage proposition proposes a fearful leap into the dark in the 
face of reason and experience, and that if adopted it would result in 
overwhelming disaster. 


THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 


So far as I have heard or read, the sole support from experience 
resented by those who take this view, is that France, single- 
3 from 1803 to 1865, and the Latin Union (France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece) from 1865 to 1874, maintained free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 15} to 1 of gold in weight, without 
driving out gold. 

Even assuming that they did this, which is not strictly correct, 
we must know what was the state of silver production and the sil- 
ver market during this period before we can accept this as a case 
parallel to what our own would be under existing conditions. 

We find that during the period from 1800 to 1860 the production 
of silver in the werld did not increase. It was about 28,000,000 
ounces per anuum in 1800 and only 29,000,000 per annum in 1860 and 
the previous five years, reaching 35,000,000 in 1865, showing that 
there was no sufficient reduction in the cost of production to make the 
profits of silver mining large enough to increase the supply; and 
that for these reasons silver bullion was steady and unchanged at 
very near the French ratio established in 1803, at what was then 
the actual market ratio of silver and gold. 

But when the production increased to only 63,000,000 ounces in 
1874, and Germany ceased to coin silver for anything more than 
subsidiary coins, and even began to sell as bullion her discarded 
silver coins, France and the other states of the Latin Union found 
so much silver coming to their mints to be coined that they were 
obliged to discontinue the unlimited free coinage of silver, and in 
1878 to close their mints altogether to the coinage of full legal-tender 
silver, and not a dollar of new full legal-tender silver has been 
coined since. 

Now when the five countries of the Latin Union were forced to 
discontinue free coinage in order to prevent going to a depreciated 
silver standard, the world’s annual production of silver was only 
65,000,000 ounces, and silver was worth but little less than $1.29 
per ounce in the markets of the world. Yet this small differ- 
ence was turning silver to the mints of the Latin Union, and France 
and the other states gave up the fight to maintain silver by free 
coinage. It is the almost universal testimony of French statesmen 
and financiers that five years more of unlimited free coinage of sil- 
ver, even with the production of 1875-1880, would have depreciated 
the French currency, driven out gold, and made France a monometal- 
lic nation, and that silver. 

I submit that the example of France conclusively shows that the 
United States alone can not maintain the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1, under present conditions, without going to a sil- 
ver standard and driving out gold. France and the Latin states 

ve up the experiment when the production of silver in the world 
had reached 65,000,000 ounces, and silver had declined only to $1.20. 
Inasmuch as inthe last fifteen as the annual silver production has 
steadily increased from sixty-five to one hundred and fifty-two mil- 
lions ounces last year—more than doubled—in the face of a decline 
of silver from $1.20 per ounce in 1878 to $1.09 in 1885, 93} cents in 
1889, and 85 cents in 1892, surely there is nothing in France’s trial 
and final failure to maintain free coinage under the slight increase 
of production before 1878, to justify the conclusion that we can now 
support free coinage alone. 

t must be borne in mind, too, that France is a country which 
uses coin mainly for the transaction of her business; that she has 
few banks of discount and deposit, and no savings banks, and hence 
she uses more actual money per capita than other commercial na- 
tions that employ checks and other substitutes for money; Fy she 
maintains her seven hundred millions silver only with a go sup 
port of eight hundred millions in precisely the same way as we should 
maintain our six hundred and fifteen mil ions of silver (five hundred 
and thirty-eight millions of it legal tender) with only six hundred 
and four millions of gold, if we should to-day discontinue silver pur- 
chases and stop the further coinage of silver dollars and wait for 
other nations to codperate with us. 


CAN WE BUY THE WORLD'S SILVER! 


But let us test the sonndness of the free-coinage plan to have the 
United States buy all the silver of the world that comes to us and 
pay $1.29 per ounce in merchandise or gold,—for that is practically 


what the free-coinage proposition is so long as we are able to main- 
tain silver and — at a parity. N 
We are told that when we offer this price for the world's silver 
then the market price of that metal the world over will at once rise 
to $1.29 and no foreign silver will come to us. We shall have, it is 
sia, only the domestic product (58,000,000 ounces last year) to 
u 


y. 

Even if this were true, what do you suppose the domestic product 
of silver would be in five years on an offer of $1.29 per ounce, when 
it has increased from 24,000,000 ounces in 1875 to 58,000,000 ounces 
in 1893, on afalling market oing as low as 85 cents per ounce? Will 
anyone confidently tell me that it will not double in three years and 
quadruple in five years? 

But there must be silver to come here from abroad for the reason 
that foreign countries now, at the present low price, produce more 
than the rest of the world wants, and are constantly increasin 
their product. With the increased price offered, production eey] 
rapidly increase in Mexico, South America, and other silver coun- 
tries, and we should find an enormous quantity of silver dumped 
upon us, : 

Then where else could the 38,000,000 ounces per annum that India 
has coined go next year, than to our mints, now that India has 
stopped free silver coinage? 

I notice that there was imported last year $17,000,000 of forei 
discarded silver coins. How much discarded foreign coinage would 
come here next year at an offer of $1.29 per 5 

It seems to me surprising that, in view of such facts, anyone 
should entertain the belief that we could enter single-handed upon 
free silver coinage at 16 to 1 and not soon find it im ible to 
maintain at par with gold the immense amount of silver that would 
be poured upon us; and as soon as we could not do so then our 

old would leave us and we should go to a depreciated silver stan- 
ard and become a silver country like Mexico, China, and the 
States of South America. 

If that is the object, if the purpose is to drive this country to 
silver monometallism and a silver basis, then I can understand the 
scheme. 

THE OLD “FIAT” IDEA. 


When I heard the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] an- 
nounce that this Government can select any coinage ratio that it 
desires and maintain the two metals at parity by its fiat I saw at 
once that the same old greenback delusion which prevailed fifteen 
years ago,—that the Government stamp is all that is necessary to 
make money and maintain it at par with gold, without any direct 
or indirect redemption or intrinsic value,—is really at the bottom of 
the free silver crusade now going on. 

I could not help thinking that if this theory be true then it is a 

ity to use 412} grains of standard silver to make a dollar when 
alf that eb es a quarter, and even less silver, or a bit of paper 
costing a tent of a cent, will answer just as well. 

It is the fallacious idea that the Government can make anything 
good money by simply stamping it—the idea that a Treasury note or 
83 is money of final payment, which does not need to be re- 

eemable in full value coin, instead of simply a promise to pay money 
of fall intrinsic value—that is at the bottom.of the denunciatory 
rhetoric which we hear so much of whenever the currency question 
is discussed. When we hear men denouncing the Government for 
paying its bonds in gold instead of depreciated greenbacks in 1869, 
we know that they have got it into their heads that the greenback is 
money of final payment, and that the Government is not under obli- 

ations to redeem it in gold; otherwise nothing could be saved by 

estroying our credit. When it is fully understood that both bond 
and greenback are simply promises of the Government to pay money 
of intrinsic value, promises that must be redeemed,—then all the 
crude ideas and wild talk abont the currency will cease. 

WHY NOT A RATIO OF 16 T0 1. : 

The only reason that we can’t have free coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1 of gold, as our fathers once had, is that when our fathers 
did this, 16 ounces of silver would buy 1 ounce of gold in the 
markets of the world, and that is why they fixed that ratio. 
Now 16 ounces will not buy 1 ounce of gold. In process of time 
there have been such 1 in silver mining aud in sepa- 
rating the bullion from the ore that it costs less to produce silver 
than formerly, and it requires more than 16 ounces of silver to 
buy 1 ounce of gold. So long as it does, so long as the market 
price of silver for any cause is considerably less than this ratio to 
gold, especially where the difference is so much as it is now, itis 
useless to talk about this country alone maintaining gold and silver 
at a parity on a ratio of 16 to 1 by free coinage. 

Iam a bimetallist because I think I see an advantage in that 
system; but I see no other way of reaching bimetallism and se- 
curing the unlimited use of both metals under free coinage than 
by an international agreement on a coinage ratio (which must be 
near the actual market ratio) among enough commercial nations to 
exercise a strong influence on the market and hold the price steady; 
for there is no doubt that a combination of several strong commer- 
cial nations can do this, at least until there are important changes 
in cost of production of 


mon coinage ratio that is substantially the market ratio of bullion. 


either money metal, by first making a com- - 
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HAS SILVER DECLINED? 


We are told that silver has not declined, but that gold has ad- 
vanced 40 or 50 per cent in the last twenty years; and to prove 
this the fact that prices of merchandise have declined, estimated 
in gold, is presented as a demonstration of the operation. It is 
even said that prices estimated in silver have changed but little 
since 1873, when our currency was depreciated. 

Now, everybody knows that the cost of production of most mer- 
chandise has been reduced by labor-saving devices and ter con- 
centration of industries, and therefore that prices ought to be lower; 
and if it be true that prices, estimated in silver, have not declined, 
it is clear that since 1870 silvermust have fallen because of a decline 
in cost of production, s 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwill yield fora question, although I prefer not 
to do so, as I am using the time of the House. 

Mr. MARSH. Has not the nonuse of silver during that period of 
time had something to do with its depreciation in price? Let that 
go with your statement, because it is important to be considered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Even if it were true that less silver is used now 
than when silyer commanded $1.30 per ounce (which is not the 
fact), that would have no effect on the cost of production. 

The simple fact that the production of silver, after having been 
substantially stationary at about 28,000,000 ounces annually from 
1800 to 1865, with the market price about $1.30 per ounce, has since 
1878 more than doubled in the face of a constant decline to 85 cents 

er ounce, proves beyond question that the cost of production has 

een greatly reduced, for or the production would have increased 
if the lower price had not afforded the mine-owners as great or ter 
profit than the old price did twenty yearsago. Imay also call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1892 the world used a much larger amount of 
silver per capita than in 1860 or 1875. In 1860 there was used in the 
arts and for money only 29,000,000 ounces of silver, for that was the 
entire production, while in 1892 the world used more than 140,000,000 
ounces of silver. Even for money pu the United States and 
India alone used 102,000,000 ounces of silver, which was nearly two 
and a half times the entire production (43,000,000 ounces) and use of 
silver for both money and in the arts in 1870. 

Let me again call attention to the enormous increase of produc- 
tion of silver in the -face of a declining price—the stern fact with 
which we have to deal—as shown by the tables of Dr. Adolph Soet- 
beer, than whom there is no higher anthority on the production of 
gold and silver: 

Average production of gold per annum. ` 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF BIMETALLISM. 


The essential principle of bimetallism laid down by Hamilton in 
his celebrated report, on which Congero in 1792 fixed the ratio of 
silver to gold at 15 to 1, was that the coinage ratio must be the 
equivalent of the bullion ratio in the markets of the world. After 


a careful investigation he found that the bullion ratio was in fact 


on the average 
ratio, and Congress concurred. 

In 1834 and 1837, finding that in consequence of a slight deviation 
of less than 5 per cent of the coinage ratio from the bullion ratio 
this country was deprived of gold, Congress revised the ratio an 
finally made it 16 to 1. This proved to be a slight deviation from 
the actual ratio which deprived us of a large portion of our legal- 
tender silver. 

The principle of bimetallism from the beginning has been, as I 
have ady said, to make the coinage ratio the equivalent of the 
bullion ratio in the market, because it never occurred to our fathers 
that they could retain both legal-tender gold and silver in our coin 

e if silver was overvalued or undervalued. Yet, here to-day, in 
the face of the fact of the great change in the production and cost 
of production of silver in the last twenty years, we find gentlemen 
proposing to authorize the free coinage of legal-tender silver at 16 
to 1, when the market value is 28} to 1, and actually comforting 
themselves with the idea that they are imitating “the fathers!” 


5 to 1, and for that reason he recommended that 


THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 


It is probable that the pase of silver has recently gone below the 
cost of production, and therefore that within a year or two there 
will be an adjustment of the market price of silver at a higher price 
than that of to-day, but one conformable to the laws of demand 
and supply and cost of produetion. 

This situation, it seems to me, will pave the way for an inter- 
national agreement on a ratio for the coinage of silver as-well as 
gold as full legal-tender money. ButI have no hope of such an 
agreement until we stop purchasing silver, by which policy we 
have been lifting from other nations burdens on account of the sil- 
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ver situation in which they should share, and abnormally stimu- 
lating production. 
THE POOR MAN’S DOLLAR. 


Ihave frequently heard during this debate that gold (in which 
term of course is included all currency at par with gold) is the rich 
man’s money, and silver (i. e., the silver dollar of 412} grains, in- 
trinsically worth three fifths as much as the gold dollar and good 
for no more than that under free coinage of silver at 16 to 1) is the 

oor man’s money. I stand here to say that no vote of mine shall 

e given that will provide for the poor man a less valuable dollar 
than is provided for the rich man. The laborer’s wages are paid in 
dollars, and no kind of a dollar that is worth less than a gold dol- 
lar is his due. And those legislators who, under the guise of bene- 
fiting the laborer or farmer, enact currency laws which depreciate 
the currency are doing all in their power to injure the men whom 
they pretend to be specially caring for. They seem to forget that 
any increase in the price of the farmer's products caused by depre- 
ciating the money m which it is measured can do him no good—in 
fact will do much harm—because it increases more than correspond- 
ingly the prices of what he has to buy. 

Sven the suggestion that a depreciation of the currency will make 
it easier to pay debts has little force, for the reason that the aver- 
age time that private debts continue in this country is only nine 
months, and every new debt must be just as much larger as the cur- 
rency is depreciated. The chief use of money is in exchange, and 
not in debt paying. 

The prosperity of the country, of every citizen, whether rich or 
poor, laborer or employer, is largely dependent upon a sound cur- 
rency, in which every dollar, whether gold or silver or paper, shall 
be as good as gold. 

CURRENCY POLICY OF THE FUTURE. 

If the silver-purchasing policy should be discontinued, as it 
should be, then it will be the duty of this Congress to go forward 
and establish a new and safe policy for providing our growing busi- 
ness and population with the increased yolume of currency required 
from time to time in our transactions. 

The immediate passage of the bill to allow national banks to is 
sue circulating notes to the aa value of their bonds deposited as 
security would aid materially in meeting the dearth of currence 
caused by hoarding, not only by adding twenty millions of safe 
money at once to the circulation, but also by the in fluence on men’s 
imaginations of such an addition to our currency at this time in sat- 
isfying them that there is no further necessity or excuse for hoard- 
ing. 

Lud whatever else shall be done, it is of vital importance that 
steps should be taken to maintain our gold redemption fund con- 
stantly; at least at the one hundred million mark, 

But great care should be taken in devising a wise currency pol- 
icy for the future, for objec onanie as is the silver-purchasin 
policy, even with the wholesome restrictions of the act of 1890, i 
would be far preferable, of course, to free silver coinage or the 
old wild-cat, State-bank system. ‘The plan to restore the old State- 
bank currency, which before the war proved so unsatisfactory and 
expensive, should be resisted by every friend of sound money, Let 
us hope that such a retrogade piep will never be taken. 

Why men who have so bitterly opposed our national-banking 
system, which secures a uniform bank currency amply secured, as 
good in Georgia as in New York, as current in Maine as in Louisi- 
ana—a currency which never subjected the people to a dollar's loss— 
should now favor State banks of issue, giving us forty-four differ- 
ent kinds of bank notes under forty-four different systems, some 
good, and more vicious, after the immense losses and sad expe- 
riences we had with our old State-bank systems before the war, is 
what I can not understand. 

Let. me indulge the hope, Mr. Speaker, that whatever Congress 
may do (and it must adopt some policy to provide currency for the 
future) it will first take care to make every dollar of it as good as 

ld; and secondly, that not a dollar will be allowed to be issued 

y authority of any State, but all shall be issued under one uniform 
bea under the authority and control of the nation. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the 
measures pending before the House has been voluminous if not 
exhaustive. It has shown that the question of money in the 
United States perplexes the minds of our statesmen and finan- 
ciers, and is still an unsolved problem. Gentlemen have incor- 
porated into their speeches extracts from the writings of distin- 

uished authors, and from ltd pel aly and reports. Yet there 

no agreement or unity of opinion on the subject, and it is not 
strange that this is the condition of the public mind. 

There can be no legislation that will not in some way affect 
the business of the country to the advantage of some persons and 
to the disadvantage of others. The creditors and non-produc- 
ing classes will be affected advantageously by a restriction of 
the currency, while the debtors and e will be adversely 
affected. During the late war the Government incurred a vast 
indebtedness. It was a matter of necessity. The currency was 
so inflated that in 1864 the average value of a paper dollar did 
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not exceed 50 cents in coin. And during the whole od there 
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was great depreciation of paper currency. The ernment 
bonds were sold during that period, and they were paid for in 
the depreciated money. Afterwards the bonds were made pay- 
able in gold, principal and interest. Some of them were ex- 
changed for gold bonds at a lower rate of interest. This tly 
appreciated the value of the bonds. It has been said t the 
agreement was that the bonds were payable in gold. If so it 
was not the agreement of the Government, but an unauthorized 
one on the part of her agents. 

I am not here to criticise the policy of the Government, but 
rather to justify the course pursued. en came resumption of 
spetie payments. All kinds of obligations were thereby appreci- 
ated, and debtors were required to pay in money much more val- 
uable than it was when a large part of such indebtedness wasin- 
curred. The effect was to enrich the creditors at the expense 
of the debtors. This condition of things was inevitable if the 
country was to return to a sound financial basis, and I am not 
here to condemn the policy of resumption. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the logic of the events which I have briefly 
stated convinces me that this country ought notagain, and with- 
out a necessity therefor, cheapen the money by an expansion of 
the currency, either by promises to pay in cheap paper currency, 
or by putting the stamp of the Government upona piece of co 
which does not verg ee approximate the ue of money 
generally accepted all parts of the civilized world. I say 
closely, because I see the great difficulty of maintaining gola 
and silver on a parity with each other. 

The most potent argument against bimetallism arises out of 
that fact. e may establish a ratio to-day that will seem to be 
equal and therefore just, but a year hence the commercial ratio 
may be different from the le ratio. If so the more valuable 
coin would not circulate, but the less valuable would become the 
medium of exchange. It may be said that my admissions of the 
difficulty of maintaining the parity of the two coins are conclu- 
sive arguments against my position on the monay question. I 
have never thought it wise to refuse to admit the truth con- 
tained in any proposition. I can not afford to deceive myself, 
and could not hope to deceive others. 

But, notwithstanding what I have said, I am in favor of this 
Governmentcontinuing the double standard. Iwould do the very 
best I could to place the ratio according to the commercial value 
of the two metals. Itis probable that the commercial ratio at 
this time will not be sustained. The distressin business and the 
money panic have caused alarm, and the present is not the best 
time to find the true commercial ratio. But we ought to exer- 
else a sound judgment in fixing it, and trust to experience to 
guide future action. I am of the opinion that if silver is ad- 
mitted to coinage in either free or a limited amount on a basis 
of equality with gold there will not soon be an overabundance 
of silver co . I believe that the use of silver on an equality 
with gold wouldlargely 5 the value of silver and slightly 
depreciate the value of gold. If the value of gold and silver de- 
pended upon the production and use of these metals here the ap- 
preciation of silver would be rapid; but the great volume of 
gold in the world would not be greatly affected by the coi of 
silver in the United States. The world’s stock of gold is esti- 
mated at $3,582,605,000, of which there is in the United States 
$604,000,000. 

Whether gold and silver shall be produced in larger or less 
quantities than heretofore, or whether the production will be 
larger of one and less of the other, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Experience alone will verify the truth. So far as [ can I 
shall cast my vote for such measures as will maintain the parity 
of gold and silver. Their circulation as money depends upon 
their ity. But if I err in the matter, I prefer the error 
shall be in the interests of the laborers, producers, and debt- 
ors rather than in the interests of the creditors and wealthy 
classes. This Government has no occasion to increase her in- 
debtedness. And there is no reason why the already over- 
burdened debtors of this country should be required to pay their 
obligations in money more precious than that which existed 
when their obligations were assumed. 

It is argued by gentlemen on this floor that bimetallism is de- 
sirable, but that we should await international action; that the 
ratio between gold and silver must be international. Our ex- 
po teaches us that such a ratio is not likely to be estab- 

hed for along time yet, if it ever becomes possible. Thiscoun- 
try produces more than one-fourth of the gold and more than 
three-eighths of the silver produced in the world. The nations 
of Europe which have discontinued the coinage of silver only pro- 
duce small quantities of that metal. Their industries are not 
seriously affected by the demonetization of silver. Notso with 


the United States. This country is rich in stores of the precious 
metals; and this Congress should not suffer a foreign policy to 
engraft itself upon this country so as to strike down any of the 
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grees industries of this Republic. And especially thisshould not 
done if it is detrimental to the welfare of a vast number of 
our population. 

It may be said that the refusal to coin silver will not increase 
the value of gold. It might as well be said that a prohibition 
against the use of pork would not tend to increase the value of 
beef and other meats. Silver and gold are mercantile commodi- 
ties. If there isa * demand for one than for the other, 
how is it possible tthe article in greatest demand shall not 
become more valuable and the other less valuable than if the 
demand was substantially the same. It may be said that silver 
is produced in much larger quantities of late years than for- 
merly, and that gold has not been produced in comparatively 
1 quantities, and that, therefore, the difference in the value 
of the two metals has widened and that it will continue to widen. 
I think the facts show that for the last two or three years silver 
production has increased but little. The probabilities are that 
this production has reached its maximum. 

The coinage of silver at a sound ratio will not affect the silver 
producers, for they, under present laws, only get the commer- 
cial value of their 3 and if coinage based upon the 
commercial ratio, they will still get the commercial value of 
the silver. If the ratio should be so fixed and silver production 
be so disproportionate to the production of gold as to increase 
the commercial value of silver, and make the silver do!lar more 
valuable than the gold dollar, then the commercial demand for 
silver will furnish a satisfactory market for the product, and 
the holder of the bullion need not coin it. In the event that 
either metal becomes less productive or more productive so that 
the legal ratio should dier materially from the commercial 
ratio, it is safe to assume that the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress would be a re to the necessity of again fixing a proper 
ratio. And if that long hoped for day shall ever come when, 
by international agreement, a legal ratio may be established, we 
shall then be, as we have always been, ready to meet the great 
paons of the earth in a friendly settlement of this vexed ques- 

on. 

It has been said by the distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
nippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] that the- producers sell their products 

ay at prices that enable them with the proceeds to purchase 
as much as they could when prices were higher. It that is true, 
and it is only in some particulars, what relief does that afford 
the men who incurred debts at the high prices, and because of 
the constant appreciation of money and therefore d ion in 
prices, have been unable to discharge their debts? Such is the 
condition of the country to-day. And if there is no surplus on 
the farm, or if the surplus is so little that it will only pay the 
interest or the rent, what is there left for consumption or dis- 
charge of debts? It has been claimed by some gentlemen that 
the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 1890 has caused our 
Seer financial panic. I believe there is some truth in this. 
ut it is not the whole truth or cause. This country was pros- 
perous under Republican administration. That party came into 
wer in 1861, and not until March, 1893, has the Democratic party 
nin power. The peonia knew that with a Republican Senate 
or a Republican House the Republican policy could not be re- 
versed. But when the Democracy came into full control the 
people became fearful on account of the declared purpose of 
that party to reverse the policy of the Republicans relative to 
the protective tariff system. 

The manufacturers were doing business under a protective 
tariff system, and if another system is to be the policy of the 
Government henceforth, then it becomes necessary to reorgan- 
ize business. Manufacturers only purchase what they require 
from week to week. Merchants refuse to lay in their usual stock 
of goods. Employers reduce the wages of their employés, or 
close their doors, or work on only halftime. And why not? Do 
not expect manufacturers to buy wool at old prices when they 
expect free wool from foreign countries. Do we expect them to 
manufacture and keep-on hand large stocks of goods with the 
eee dec that their goods must be sold in competition with 

importations of the same kind and quality of goods? Is it 
to be expected that wages, under such circumstances, should be 
as high as they were before? Is the merchant to be blamed for 
not luying in a stock of goods at prices higher than they will sell 
forif imported goods are admitted free of duty? I think the 
bottom of distrustin business circles lies deeper than the silver 
purchase act of 1890. Itliesin an attempt to reverse the wheels 
of Government, and turn them hackwanis for how long, and at 
what sacrifice to the people of this country, God only knows. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]said in aspeech 
on the floor that the na, are was rous until 1861, when 
the Republicans came into power; that thereafter there 
had been no 8 I think I use the substance of his re- 
marks. Well, it is impossible to account for that statement. 
The whole world knows that the United States since 1861, not- 


1893. 
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withstanding the civil war, has prospered beyond all previous 
periods; that our population, wealth, enterprise, and develop- 
ment has been unsurpassed. ; 
I regret exeeedingly that I see no 
the money question in that manner, w 
best subserve the welfare of the American people. 


pect of a settlement of 

ch, in my opinion, would 

There is no 
opportunity to offer an amendment pro a ratio approxi- 
mating a commercial ratio. Iam of the opinion that the com- 
mercial ratio at this time would nos be a correct basis for a legal 
ratio. Itisaltogether probable that silver is unduly depreciated 
now because of the peculiar condition of business of this and 
other countries. I should be glad to vote for a ratio by which we 
could reasonably expect to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other. But if this privilege is denied me there is but 
one course left, and that is to vote for the unconditional repeal 
of the silver-purchasing act of 1890. This I regret to do in the 
light of the President's position on the money question. T con- 
strue his message to mean that he isa gold monometallist. I 
am pleased with the honesty of the President. But it does not 
follow that because he ig honest he is right. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] seems to think the President 
is immaculate, and that we should not question his wisdom. The 
President came from the money center of this country. He 
views the question from the creditor’s standpoint. If he lived 
in other parts of this Union I think he would not undertake to 
commit this Government to the single gold standard. It may be 
regarded as the true ideal. But we are a practical people, and 
our legislation must conform to our conditions and necessities. 

The majority in this House must answer to the people for the 
legi lation of this Congress. The position is an unenviable one. 
They charge each other with being false to the principles of the 
party. They threaten dire disaster to the pory. if the demands 
of esch wing of the party are not acceded to. They are in mis- 
erable straits, and it appears that both factions be damned 
y they do, and they will be damned if they donot; and, speaking 

m a political standpoint, I freely give my unqualified sanction 
to the damn. 

The people want relief and yet we delay. I see no way for me 
to answer to my constituents except to vote for the repeal of the 
law requiring the Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver each month. If thereby adequate relief is not afforded I 
cert inly hope the wisdom of Congress may provide other means 
of relief. But I believe the purchasing of silver is only a super- 
ficial cause of our present distress, and thatthe real cause is the 
wrong of the Democratic party on the great and fundamental 
principles which haye made country one of the greatest, 
and in many respects the greatest country in the world. On 
these vital and living principles the Republican ty was 
founded. To that party the people wil turn for deliverance. 


It is useless to expect a return of confidence and p rity 
while there is in power a party threatening the destruction of 
our protective tariff. The people must abide their time. Peti- 


tions and prayers will not a now. I think like the clergy- 
man, whose congregation asked kim to pray for rain when there 
was a at drought, and he said: Iwould be glad todo so, but 
it would do no good until the wind getsin the rightdirection.” 

But it is the duty of the 8 in this Congress to lay 
aside all party polities and make an honest effort to restore con- 
fidence in the financial ga’ the country. The want of con- 
fidence began in Europe. The securities and obligations of cor- 
Etaoin are held in large amounts by foreigners. When the 

vernment found it necessary to encroach upon the gold re- 
serve of one hundred millions in order to redeem the 
notes it created alarm. And, although there was no just cause 
for alarm in that direction, it bred a distrust among our ple. 
Persons who had money in banks withdrew it so rapidly that 
many banks were compelled to close their doors for want of 
cash to pay depositors. 

There was not with our people any want of confidence in the 
money, but an alarm, amounting almost to a panic, at the possi- 
bility of losing their deposits. The money withdrawn from the 
banks was hidden away, and for a time retired from ion. 
This made it necessary for the banks to make such collections 
as they could, and they refused new loans. Business men were 
unable to meet their obligations, and many of them were com- 
pelled to sus operations. It was demonstrated that the 

-much-extolled credit fe hee of exchange is only sufficient when 
the drawers of the bills, drafts, and checks have to their credit 
the money required to meet the obligations. 

There are doubtless other causes which have contributed to 
our discomfiture. In many instances individuals and ra- 


tions have overreached their ability, and were sure to go into 
liquidatioa at no distantday. The crisis in money matters only 
3 what had already become inevitable. But it is only 

portunt to review the causes of our present distress, that we 
may be able to find some means of relieving it. 


It seems to me that our people are already becoming assured, 
and that a wave of confidence is now sweeping across ths conti- 
nent. It is our patriotic duty to pledge the resources of the 
Government for the relief of her citizens. If they are assured 
of the wisdom and patriotism of their lawmakers, their faith in 
the resources of the country will accomplish the rest. But 
what is the wisest course to pursue is the great problem. In my 
judgment it is not a time for experiments. The great President 
1 said it was not a good time to swap horses while crossing 
a stream. 

I do not believe we should now begin a contraction of our cur- 
rency. And while I shall vote to repeal the silver-purchasing 
clause of the act of July 14, 1890, I do it becauze the people seem 
to believe it to be the principal cause of our present financial 
panic. But the question continually arises in my mind, Is it 
wise to discontinue the issue of the Treasury notes provided for 
in that act without making provision for other currency to take 
its place? At such a time as this, when there is such a demand 
for money, is it wise to contract ourcurrency? If we had not 
had the silver certificates which were issued under this law I 
think there would have been a greater stringency in money than 
there has been. In my judgment there is a necessity for some 
substitute for the law we are about to repeal. Whether that 
substitute shall e or accompany the repeal is for this Con- 
gress to determine. If Congress shall repeal the so-called Sher- 
man act, and provide no other money for the notes 
issued ander that act, I believe this Congress will receive, as it 
will deserve, the condemnation of the people of this country. 
The people are not ready to adopt the gold monometallism of 
England, and whoever undertakes to force it on them unawares 
will surely feel their righteous indignation and displeasure. 

Tf such a financial policy is ever to be adopted in this country, 
it should be after the people have understood it and consented 
to it. Every declaration of the Republican party has favored bi- 
metallism, and that too without asking Eurorean nations whether 
we should or should not. The proposition to defer the double 
standard until there is an international agreement concerning 
the coin ratio is premature. It is unripe fruit and will surely 
cause indigestion of the American stomach. 

Ican not conclude my remarks without reply to a portion of 
the able and eloquent speech of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. DALZELL]. He assumes that it is desirable that prices 


of farm products should be low that the laboring men may live 


cheaply. 

Does the gentleman think that the iron of Pennsylvania should 
be so cheap that the farmers could purchase their stoves and 
hardware generally at greatly reduced prices? The farmers of 
this country are more numerous than any one other class of peo- 
ple, and whoever undertakes to impoverish them strikes a blow 
which will be felt by millions of the most deserving and intelli- 
gent of our population. The interests of the farmer and the la- 
borer are mutual. If you reduce the price of farm products be- 
low living prices you will destroy the market for the workman's 
skill and lahor, and their wages will be reduced or their services 
dispensed with. The argument of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is frank but fallacious. If there are any people in this 
country whose interests are identical with each other they are 
the working people, whether farmers, mechanics, or laborers. 
[Applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, on motion of 
Mr. STRONG, by unanimous consent, the time of Mr. WILSON of 
Ohio was extended fifteen minutes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has been in session now for sixteen days, and the only action of 
importance that we have taken has been to vote ourselves our 

ileage. That, of course, is all right; but should we not have 
done, long before this, something that would relieve the coun- 
try from its present disestrous condition? Suppose we had 
passed, long ago, a resolution repealing the purchase clause of 
the Sherman law, and declaring that there would be no attack 
upon the tariff for two or three years, why, Mr. Speaker, the 
panic would have been off in a day. 

Now, the silver-purchase law undoubtedly should be repealed. 
It should either be repealed without conditions, or it should be 
at nay with propor conditions. They talk about this bill as a 

ill for the unconditionalre of that law. It is nosuch thing. 
Right on the face of the bill it chisels the Treasury out of 875, 
000,000. How? By taking away from the $155,000,000 of silver 
bullion in the Treasury the quality of legal tender. That was 
amer done designedly or carelessly. I hope it was not done by 

esign. 

The bill ought to go toa committee for amendment and re- 
vision. Let us have a bill that shall simply repeal the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman law, preserving the legal-tender 
quality of all the silver which the Government has bought and 
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paid for under it. Mr. Speaker, the criticism that I make to 


this bill is obvious. The language of the bill is: 


But this repeal shall not im or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Why did they not add the words, “or the standard'silver dol- 
lars hereafter to be coined” out of the bullion that we have 
bought and d for, and for which we have issued the certifi- 
cates of the Treasury to be paid out of that silver bullion when 
coined. The preservation of the legal-tender quality in one class 
of dollars only, is a repudiation of it in the other. 

Now, a bare statement of that point is enough; but that is not 
all. The third section of the Bland-Allison act of 1878 has init 
a provision that anybody may deposit coined silver dollars in the 
Treasury and receive certificates therefor, and it provides that 
these coined dollars shall remain there for the purpose of pay- 
ing off and meeting those certificates. 

How does this bill affect that provision? Why, it wipesit out, 
of course, and it charges the Treasury with the payment in gold 
of all the millions of the certificates that have been issued dur- 
ing the twelve years the act of 1878 was in force under that sec- 
tion of that act. So much for that. 

A great deal has been said about the silver dollar by the gold- 
standard men on the one side and the free and unlimited coin- 
age silver men upon the other. What is a gold dollar? I find 
that answered in a paper that I got through the t-office this 
morning, written by Mr. Edward Atkinson, and I want to read 
a line from it: 


What is a dollar? 
It is a coin made either of gold or of silver. A coin is a piece of silver or 


gold made in the shape of a flat disk and stamped by the government in order 
to ce its weight and quality. 
The silver dollar weighs 1127 grains—nine-tenths pure silver, one-tenth 


855 gold dollar weighs e eee pure gold, one-tenth alloy. 
The grain is the common unit of weight. Which dollar is the unit ot value? 
I want to call attention to that important question by Mr. At- 
kinson. 
And here is his answer: 
The statutes of the United States provide that the gold dollaris the unit 


of value, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is where Mr. Atkinson is mistaken. 
We never had a gold dollar until 1849. We never have hada 
gold dollar since 1890. By the act of September 26, 1890, the 
gold dollar and the three-dollar gold piece were abolished; and I 
will ask the Clerk to read it, to prove that Brother Atkinson is 
all wrong when he says that the gold dollar is now the unit of 
value by statute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACT OF SEPTEMBER 28, 1990. 
An act to discontinue the coinage of the three-dollar and one-dollar gold 
pieces and three-cent nickel piece. 

Be it enacted, étc.. That from and after the grey. of this act the coinage 
of the three-dollar gold piece, the one-dollar gol 3 and the three-cent 
nickel piece be, and the same is hereby, prohibited, and the pieces named 
shall not be struck or issued by the Mint of the United States. 

SEC. 2. That as fast as the said coins shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States they shall be withdrawn from circulation and be recoined into 
other denominations of coins. 

Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, while 
I am in favor of the unconditional repeal, if I can not have proper 
conditions, of the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act, 
I am also in favor of a eon all the money we have, both gold 
and silver, ata parity. I would not be in favor of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, but that would be better than the 
Sherman act, because there is no limit to the purchase of silver 
under the Sherman act. 

In ten years, if we go on 8 silver under the Sherman 
act, we would have 1, 110,000,000 of coined silver dollars, and in 
twenty years 1,700,000,000 of those dollars. We can not stop 
under the Shermanact, but the law of supply and demand would 
regulate the free coinage of silver; and therefore, in my opinion, 
the Sherman act is worse than the free coinage of silver. 

But we have not got too much money, and will not have by issu- 
ing more under the Sherman act. We are now increasing our 
circulation in every way we can. The Oom panler of the Cur- 
rency is issuing millions of national-bank bills every day to the 
national banks, and in the other branch of Congress a bill is 
now pending to add 10 per cent more to the issue of national 
banks. There has been no expansion of the currency under the 
Sherman law yet. That is not the objection to it. 

I do not find in that famous letter of Mr. Cleveland, accepting 
the nomination, which he held up for months after his nomina- 
tion and issued in the latter part of September, 1892, in which 
he aa ise. pe the Republican party for every grievance or sup- 
grievance known to him, that he said one word in his in- 


ctment of the Republican party against the Sherman bill. It 
is a new light that 2 


come to him. His eyes have been opened, 


and he discovers now what he did not then see, that this little 
silver-purchase clause was a dangerous law. 

I do not think he believed then, and I do not believe it now, 
that the Sherman act has any more to do with the present state 
of affairs than, as a Senator from Tennessee said in the Senate 
yesterday, a pebble in the bottom of a mill pond has over the 
distribution of its waters.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is amusing to notice the various reasons for 
this exis panic given by those Democrats who do not believe 
it is the fault of the Sherman law. One of the most respectable 
of these was that given by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER], who said that the cause was not to be found in the 
Sherman law, but our panic is the result of thirty years of pro- 
tection. Can absurdity be greater? The miilenium of tariff 
reformers is in sight; day is about to dawn on the thirty years’ 
night of free trade; the robber tariff is about to expire: the 
antiprotection party is in full control and can do whatever it 
8 the pano drops down upon us, It was not caused 

y thirty years of protection, but because the peep caused 
by thirty years of protection is nearing its end. 

Mr. Speaker, the coming into power of the Democratic par 
was accom ed by a withering blight upon the business o E] 
country. That blight has continued to increase in intensity until 
it has blasted every department of business, of industry, of com- 
merce, and of finance. Whatan unfortunate coincidence for the 
party in power. 

No words that I can use can fitly describe the havoc it has 
wrought. Only a journalist can do that. 

I find it well done in the New York Press of yesterday, in its 
leading editorial. < 

Instead of giving a bill of particulars of the condition of affairs 
myself, I read for my bill of particulars from that great journal. 

The advent of the Democratic party to power, March 4, 1893, marked the 
beginning of the most sudden ch: from industrial prosperity to indus- 
trial adversity ever known in the economic history of any country. In ex- 
tent and rapidity of action this industrial devastation brings to mind the 
havoc of modern warfare prosecuted with ene and force by the aid of the 
most fearful and ingenious life and property destroying implements. No 
matter what the cause or causes, this panic of distrust and contraction has 
swept the country from the Pacific the Atlantic in an incredibly short 
2 time, and thrown its shadows alike on every section of our broad 

Under its blighting effects private fortunes have gone down, values have 
shrunk, corporations have gone to the wall, banks have closed their caon 
solvent firms have songht refuge in the hands of receivers, p finan 
institutions have resorted to extraordinary combinations in the- hope of 
stemming the almost resistless tide, the people have taken alarm and drained 
the savings banks of their deposits, orders for fall and winter commodities 
have been stopped, and whole communities of wage-earners have been dis- 
charged from mines, mills, factories, and workshops. 

As to the cause of this panic, Democrats who advocate the 
solitary gold standard differ among themselves. As to the cause 
of this panic, Democrats who advocate the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver differ among themselves. 

No Democrats in in this House are willing to admit the real 
cause of our disaster. Many of them do and many of them do 
not charge the cause to the poor little Sherman law. They, 
the President, are tariff reformers, and like him are not ex- 
pected to confess the real and undoubted reason for our dis- 
aster. 

I quote from another distinguished journalist, who has visited 
the factories and workshops and knows whereof he speaks. I 
read from Eli Perkins, in the Mail and Express: 


[Eli Perkins in Mail and Express.] 


Yesterday, at Cohoes, I found thirty out of the forty mills closed; thou- 
sands of workmien were idle in Troy, the six knitting millsin Little Falls 
had silent wheels, and twenty-five thousand glove-makers were idle in Gloy- 
ersville. Every manufacturer and every workman told me it was the threat 
to destroy the protective tariff and not the silver bill that made them idle, 
. — aban man wipe! =a with oaths or sanes gestures 1 ae 15 

of the great city newspapers— making a scapegoat of the silver bill 
had caused the distress. 48 05 ae 

Hands off the tarif,” said the knit-goods men of Little Falls and Amster- 
dam. and we will start our wheels to-morrow.” 

“But Ac supe they repeal the silver bill, perhaps it will be a little better,” I 
suggested. 

Not one penny to us,” they said. 
manufactured articles. Noone will touch them now, when a lower tariff 
with lower wego make them cheaper. We can sell nothing until the tariff 
is settled, and if they lower the tarif we will haye to drop wages in order 
to compete with low wages in faba ot 

To-day I called on Albert Morse, a leading sheep farmer in Madison County, 
and asked him if he had sold his wool. 

No, sir, “I can’t get an offer for it. The wool-buyers will not 
touch it. ith my hundreds of sheepI can raise no 
money on m 


en I ed on Bard Leavenworth, who has bought woolin Eaton for 
thirty years. When I asked him if he was buying any wool now, he said: 

How can I. The tariff is going off. It I knew how much the wasto 

be lowered I would send for the farmers and make an offer. My hands are 


Then I rode up “Alder Brook” Moores (Bats zanor Forrester's old home, 
mills. 


“All we want is somebody to buy our 


ent At West ton they hað put up new wooden 
machinery in an old mill and were going to start up four monthsago. Then 
the ch: e came. The mill-owner at West Eaton looked sad rass was 


growing in front of the mill. The spindles were rusting and the old hands 
were trying to get work on the farms. 


and German cloths,” he 
cloth in America is sus- 

closing now. We can not venture, not know- 
What the tariff is to be. I have to pay taxes, and Heaven knows where it 


We Democrats have always been mistaken about our tective tariff. 

The object lesson is complete. The lesson of 1837 and 1857 been taught 

There is no use to hide behind the silver bill. Let us own up 

nowe 6 p the Republic back to her splendid prosperity 

This threat to destroy the tariff has shrunk values 82,000,000,000, Ten mil- 

lion men are idle. Twelve thousand factories have shut down. Must we 
have the panics of 1837 and 1857 over again? 

Can we not see that these disasters do not come from the picayune silver 
bill? The Government has bought $419,000,000 worth of silver since 1860, and 
88 day the people have grown in gens eS Cleveland has bought only 
$7,000,000, and the nation is bankrupt. Sell all the silver the Government 
has ever bought, sell itat market price to-day,” says JOHN SHERMAN, “and 
we would lose only $7,000,000 from shrink Tell me the loss of $7,000,000 
by our Government has caused a destruction of two billions, made 10,000,000 
workmen idle, and shut up 12,000 manufactories! 2 

If the editors of the big daily newspapers are not fools, then what are 
— 10 They have fooled a good many people, but When Congress finally re- 
peals the silver bill and the mills still remain silent and the poor are idle 
and s „Will light strike them? 

And when they are finally convinced, will they own i and forever stand 
by that protective tariff that has made this country for thirty years the 
most prosperous nation on the earth? 

Mr. Speaker, the present panic is a tariff panic, and will go 
into history as the Demooratic tariff panio of 1808. 

Mr. Speaker, in this situation of affairs this extra session of 
Congress is called. i 

The message of the President to this extra session of Congress 
states that an extraordinary business situation exists, involving 
the welfare and prosperity of all the people, that by reason of 
this situation he n induced to call Con together in 
extra session. He declares that he believes situation is due 
to Congressional legislation touching the coinage of silver, and 
he refers to the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sher- 
man act, as expressing that legislation, and he lays upon the 
shoulders of this act all the ills which the business of the country 
is now suffering. 

The President then takes an emphatic position as a mono- 
metallist, and in favor of gold alone as money. His language is: 

At this 3 gold and silver must part company, and this Government 
must fail in its established policy to maintain the two metals at a parity 
with each other. 

He puts this upon the ground that the standard of the com- 
mercial world should control, and that is a gold standard, and 
we must bow to it. 

This position, it is plain to see, is in the interest of foreign 
investors and foreign creditors. He says, in effect, that we can 
not claim a place among nations of the first class unless we 
discrown silver as money, and confine ourselves solely to the 
coinage of gold. 

This position of the President is in direct antagonism to the 
latform upon which he was elected, which declares explicitly 
or gold and silver coinage as the standard money of the country. 

The platform was good enough to get in on, but not good 
enough to stand on after election. 

To get away from the platform of his party he declares that 
this matter rises above the plane of party politics. 

In that he is sincere. The only recommendation he makes is 
of a negative character. It is the repeal of the silver-purchase 
clause of the Sherman law. He recommends nothing in place of 
the act which he desires to take off the statute book. He will 
abolish something and create nothing. He makes no suggestion 
as to the establishment of a permanent financial policy. 

He would repeal the Sherman law and let the country drift. 

But while the President repudiates the financial plank of the 
Chicago platform, it is not so with tariff reform. 

He could not rise there above the plane of party politics.” 
On the tariff question he stands squarely upon the Chicago plat- 
form. His waxen wings would not carry him above that. 

Tariff reform means free trade, or what is its equivalent, a 
tariff for revenue only. Even incidental protection finds no 
place in tariff reform. Tariff reform as interpreted by the Chi- 
cago platform means the wiping off of the statute book of all 
protective laws. It means a revolution in the business indus- 
tries of the country. It means raising the revenue by taxing 
tea, sugar, coffee, and the necessaries of life. 

The principle which underliesa tariff for revenue only is that 
the tax should be laid on those things only which all the people 
are compelled to use. If the tax is restored on sugar alone, as 
it was before the McKinley law was passed, the amount of reve- 
nue on the last year’s consumption of sugar would be in the 
neighborhood of $75,000,000. 

ariff reform means increasing tenfold the numberof the even 
now vast army of the unemployed. It means reducing the wages 
of the laborers of this come toa level with those of the pauper 
labor of Europe. It means depriving them of wages and keep- 


ing themunemployed. With afull knowledge of the present con- 
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dition of business throughout the country; and the condition of 
the laboring and farming 1 he shows a determination 
to ruin home industries at hazards, and he serves a stay of 
proceedings upon business, until he and Congress get through 
the operation. 

The Democratic party has a great onportunisy: It has the Ex- 
ecutive and the House of Representatives by a large majority 
and the control of the Senate. It can do what it pleases. 

Is there not some Moses in that party that can lead the people 
through the wilderness to the promised land? 

Is there not some statesman who can formulate affirmative 
legislation which will put the finances of the country upon & 
stable and prosperous and permanent basis? 

Is it the Democratic policy to repeal the Sherman law and 
then let the country drift wherever it may, financially? 

Is it not better to declare what shall be done with the millions 
of silver in the Treasury? 

The money question is fast becoming a sectional question. 
The producing West and South are strong and earnest for free 
coinage of silver. The speculative and money-lending East is 
just as strong and earnest for gold coinage alone and a single 
standard. Can nota middle ground be found upon which both 
can come together? 

The seat of empire in this country is in the West. Ifitisnot 
already there, it soon will be. On the money question the West 
isa unit; no lines divide it. The West is thundering for sil- 


ver coinage at the doors of Congress. The South is practically 


unanimous for the same thing. What can be done; what ought 
to done 8 confidence and give back prosperity again 
to the people 

I read, asshowing what the people think about it further from 
the New York Press editorial: 


The business men of the country turn to the y in power for some rem 
edy—to the party which pro! so much to the wage-earner. 

ill that remedy be given before it is toolate? Atthiscritical moment in 
the nation’s affairs is there a statesman in the party responsible for the ter- 
rible vacillation and delay who comprehends and is master of the situation? 
After delive himself of a ranas ano did not do See to the subject 
directly trea and which worked nite mischief to the subject (the tariff) 
incidentally treated, the President left Washington and returned to hissum- 
mer home. With no steady, courageous hand and comprehensive brain at 
the helm, legislation has drifted into an uncertainty that bewilders even the 
nearest friends of the collective incapacity known as President and Cabinet. 
Within a week the Press has heard calls emanate from Democratic quarters 
for the calm wisdom of Harrison, the vast experience of SHERMAN, the in- 
ae industrial knowledge of McKinley, and the courageous determination 
0 ED. 

With such leaders as these at Washington with power to act, would the 
bill to increase bank notes be in en po being talked todeath? Wouldthe 
fear of the destruction of the American system of protection be pen ? 
Would the Sherman law remain unrepealed? The Republican party is a 
party of courage and of action. Itis in touch with the labor and the indus- 
trial and financial 8 of the country. In such an pee hey A as the 
present the people could rely on its acting practically as a unit for the good 
of the country. Something would have been done. 

Something must be done. Two weeks have gone and the only legislation 
has been that allo mileage to members for the extra session. Two 
weeks of precious time! Two weeks of great suspense! Two weeks filled 
with uncertainty in all branches of industry and trade! Two weeks in 
which hundreds of thousands of anxious, careworn men have scanned the 
Washington telegrams for action and found only indifference, bickering, 
crankism, cupidity, and incapacity! Two weeks in which not one word oi 
encouragement to those who are holding out, hoping against hope, has 
come from the party in power! Ina short time the savings banks will be 
called upon to pay out their deposits unless public confidence is restored, 
The bank note bill woüld help in this direction if immediately enacted into 
alaw. Atimely declaration on the question would help to turn the 
tide and relieve the people. While obstinacy and ignorance reign at Wash- 

m there is little hope of either. 

ords, even when earnest and patriotic, seem of little avail in penetrating 
Democratic o ueness. There are rumors that an army of 50,000 of the un- 
employed is on the way to Washington. There is no danger of this physical 
demonstration. Unlike Congressmen, the unemployed have no national 
Bai noua Byes tap for mileage and expenses. 

There is only one army that will call the present Congress to account, and 
that is the mighty army of American voters. Unfortunately a year or more 
must elapse before that army takes the field again. Unless the next two 
weeks develop some patriotic action in Congress, the party in power and 
its responsible leaders will hear from that army in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1834 in no unmistakable terms. The tide that swept the Democratic 
party in will carry it out again in 1896, and the youngest of its statesmen 
will never live to see the return to power of the men who betrayed their 
country in this serious period of its history. 


The Sherman silver-purchase law does not furnish more than 
a scintilla of the cause of the panic which now exists. 

The basis of this panic is distrust and want of confidence. Dis- 
trust and want of confidence are based upon fear. The fear which 
has caused the existing distrust and want of confidence, is the 
fear that the Democratic party will turn out to be honest, and 
carry into effect the baleful doctrines of its platform by over- 
throwing home industries and revolutionizing the tariff. Bus- 
iness waits to see what will be done. 

If Con would give an assurance that there will be no tin- 
kering with the tariff, the panic would be at an end. 

The Sherman law, as was so eloquently shown by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. 1 is sought to be made a scape- 

oat for evils not at all chargeable to it. Repeal the Sherman 
aw, and you have not then got rid of the panic. The country 
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will p 
alone. e Democratic leaders propose — to re the 
silvor-purchase clause of the so-called Sherman . y pro- 
pose to tear down a portion of thestructureofthe body politic and 
erect nothing in its place. They would contract the carrency at 
the ratio of $54,000,000 a year, and provide no means to counteract 
the contraction. They offer no suggestion by legislation as to 
what shali become of the millions of silver, coined and uncoined, 
now in the Treasury. 

The Sherman law is not a good law. The people demand its 
repesl. In the language of a Southern journal, every man in the 
country from the Golden Gate to Hell Gate favors its topoak- 

We should repeal the Sherman silver purchase law. might 
have been done before. 

Why did not the Democratic party repeal itin the Fifty-second 
Congress? Simply because it had done no mischief up to that 
time. It has done no mischief up to the present time. 

The danger from that law lies chiefly inthe future. We have 
none too much silver now. We might take a good deal more 
and then not have too much. 

We have none toomuch money. Our population is distributed 
over such a large area that it takes more maneg pen capita to 
carryon our business than it does in densely populated countries 
like land and France. 3 

Our circulation per capita on July 1, 1893, was only $23.88. 
That is none too much. It is not enough. 

Our increasing population and increasing business require an 
increase of circulation of many millions a year. The rman 
Iaw does not furnish enough now, and if we repeal it, we should 
provide by legislation that our currency be not contracted. 

I do not believe in overthrowing silver as ren b I believe 
that it can be so arranged and adjusted that both silver and gold 
can be kept as money in this country, as they always have been. 
It can be done if we refuse to let foreign nations dominate us, 
and legislate solely for ourselves. 

I believe in Americanism. Americans should take the lead of 
the world in finance as they do in almost everything else. To 
do this some system must be devised to regulate our money. 
Let us have our own system and nota system devised for us in 
London. In that system silver must not be left out. 

We repeal the purchase clause of the Sherman act. What 
next? We ask our masters and they are silent. 

We, of the minority, are prohibited by the rule established by 
the 1 from offering any measure or amendment to the 
pending bill. We must vote upon the questions our masters per- 
mit us to vote upon, and we can vote upon no other. 

The President, in his message, should have made suggestions 
of affirmative legislation looking to the relief of the people. 

He contents himself with advising the repeal of the Sherman 
law, and threatening, at a later time, to overthrow and revolu- 
tionize the industries of the country by legislation which he is 
pleased to term tariff reform. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not find in any act of Congress that gold is 
made the standard of value, or that the gold dollar is the stand- 
ard dollar. I do find that wherever the word standard in the 
statutes is applied to dollars it is to the silver dollar. I repeat 
that there never was a gold dollar coined or authorized to be 
coined until 1849, by the act of March 3 of that year, and that 
we have now no gold dollars. The gold dollar coin was abol- 
ished by act of September 26, 1890, just read, which prohibits its 
further coinage and provides for ealling in all that have been 
coined and retiring them from circulation, and repeals all the 
former laws on that subject. 

The silver standard dollar was established and its coin 

in 1792. It was recognized as the standard silver dollar in 

tee act of February 28, 1878, the title to which is An act to 

authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar.“ It was rec- 

in by the act of July 14, 1890, which, in its third sec- 

tion, provides for the coinage of silver “into standard silver 

dollars,” and in its fifth section describes the act of 1878 as An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar.” 

I repeat, therefore, that while there is much warrant in the 


r again under the McKinley tariff if you will let it 


law for the elaim that the eoined silver dollar is the standard |. 


dollar, there is none whatever in favor of the dollar, and the 
gold dollar is not now known to our coinage laws. 

But it is claimed that while gold isnot now the legal standard, 
it has come to be the stan in fact, under the influence of 
commercial forces. Thess commercial forces come chiefly from 
abroad and from Wall street. The great money-lenders of the 


world believe it is for their interest to establish the stand- 
ard, and they spare no means to accomplish that t. 
Gold is not the money of the people and it is not the people's 


standard. It is not in the interest of the masses of the 1 
that a single gold standard is urged. It is advocated in the in- 
terest. of the ä of Europe and America. It is ad- 
vocnted in the interest of the gold bugs of Wall street. It is ad- 


e be- 


vocated in the interest of the men who wreck railroads and oper- 
ate corners in stocks and grain. The great producing States of 
the West and South are opposed to it. 

I read the language of that great scholar and orator, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, John J. Ingalls, froma speech delivered in the 
United States Senate in 1878, at a time when Kansas was repre- 
sented there by brains and not cranks. It has been read here 
before, but it will bear reading again. He said: 


No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold 
is the money of monarchs; covet it; the exchanges of are ef- 
fected by it. Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial 
centers, and to move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes as to un- 
Settle values and disturb the finances of the world. Itisthe instrument of 
gamblers and speculators, and the idolof the miser and the thief. 7 bees 
object of so much adoration, it becomes haughty and sensitive and sh 
at the approach of danger, and whenever it is most needed it 8 disap- 
pears. At the slightest alarm it begins to look for a refuge. It from 
ae} 9 to the nation at * —.— gear 9 1 
o people in a great emergeny ever fo a faithful ally in gold. It is 
the most cowardly and ri — of all metals. It makes no treaty that 
it does not break. It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later betray. 
Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic andjealam- 
ity, ii . — and disaster, it becomes the chief agent and minister of ruin. 
No never fought a war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in 
the crisis of greater peril it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe in 
the fleld; but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold — 15 
pears and elaims the fruits of vic In our own civil war it is doubtful 
the gold of New York and London did not work us greater injury than the 
powder and lead and tron of the rebels. It was the most invincible enemy of 
the credit. Gold no soldier It refused the national 
obligation. It was worth most when our fortunes were lowest. 
Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with our 
es the world over, and all its energies were evoked for our destruction. 
Butas usual when has been averted and the victory gold 
SWaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy. But silver is the 3 
of the people. It is the 1 of wages and retail. Its tend is 
diffusion and dissemination. It enters into the minute concerns 


or from the presence ofan inferior currency, 
to respond to the first summons for its return. 

No political party in this country has ever declared, or dared 
to dec in favor of the single gold standard. 

Both political parties are committed by their platforms to re- 
tain silver as money. I read from platforms of the Republican 
panye THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 

1838. 

The Republican national platform adopted in 1888 contains 
this plank: : 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


1892. 


The same party in 1892 adopted aplatform containing the fol- 
lowing e; 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of values of 
the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt- paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be equal at all times. 

The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and its work- 
ingmen, demand that e e paper or gold. issued by the Government, 
shall be as good as any o . We commend the wise and tic steps 
already taken by our Government to secure an international parity of value 
between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world. 

Never has the Republican taken a position in favor of a 
gold standard. I read from platforms of the Democratic party: 


THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION. _ 
1880. 
The Democratic platform of 1880 contained these words: 
Honest 8 consisting of gold and silver, and paper convertible into 
i 1884, 
In 1884 the Democratic platform contained this plank: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


It would seem that at that time silver was considered honest 
money. 


coin on deman 


1888. 

In 1888 the Democratie party did not express itself on the 
money question except. by saying: 

It renewed the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and reaffirms the 
platform adopted | by fos representa’ ves in the convention of 1884. 

Since the platform of 1884 commended silver as an honest 
money, we must assume that the reaffirming of that platform de- 
etek anew that silver was honest money as late as 1888, al- 
though at that time its bullion value had fallen still more. 

1892, 

The last utterance of a Democratic national convention upon 
this subject is contained in the platform adopted at Chicago in 
1892. It is as follows: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
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t either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of ama 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable —— de ad- 


ent 
Dar with 


and redeemable in such coin. We upon this 
sary for the tion of the farmers and labo: 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency, 

I am content to stand where my party stands on this great issue. 

We can maintain gold and silver as unlimited legal tender, and 
we ought to do so. We can make and keep every dollar of each 
of equal value. We can place a limit on the amount of silver to 
be coined. We can put 100 cents into a silver dollar. 

In France, with a population not exceeding one-half of ours, 
the silver coinage exceeds ours by more than a hundred millions 
of dollars, and France finds no difficulty in keeping silver ata 
parity with gold at a ratio of 154 to 1. 

Germany has a limited coinage of silver, and maintains what 
she has ata parity with gold. 

These propositions do not suit the extreme gold men on the 
one hand or the extreme silver-coinage men on the other. 

The gold faction of the Democratic party and the free-coinage 
faction of that ty are united on one thing, and that ist 
destruction of the great system of protection under which we 
have prozpered so long. 

I know of but one course to take, and that is to vote upon the 

nding bill, upon the merits of the Sherman law alone. Iin- 
ar to vote for repeai if amended so as to preserve the silver 
we have as legal tender. If I can, I would have suitable condi- 
tions attached to its repeal. 3 

One great evil which we encounter in times of panic consists 
in contracts payable in gold. The instant gold becomes scarce, 
those—mostly foreign—contracts are presented and the gold de- 
manded. If those contraets were payable in lawful, legal-tender 
money of the country that would not happen. There is a per- 
fect remedy. $ 

Let us enact a law which shall make all contracts void which 
are payable in any specific kind of pert: Perhaps we could 
not Borok so much money abroad if such a law were enacted. 
Let it beso. The less money we borrow abroad the greater will 
be our financial health and independence and the easier can we 
get out of the clutch of Lom Street. Why should we defer 
to European financiers in managing our own concerns? Are Abana 
2 8 rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 

ael? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr.Speaker, the emergency which 
confronts this Congress is not in any degree partisan. No party 
isresponsiblefor it. Thegreat party question before the country 
was that of tariff reform and protection, and upon the idea of 
tariff reform Mr. Cleveland swept this country from one end to 
the other. The financial condition of thiscountry, Mr. Speaker, 
did not enter into it at all. The people, having been oppressed 
for years and years by this protective tariff, rose in their might 
and landed Mr. Cleveland, the champion of tariff reform, in the 
Presidential chair. 

The financial.condition of this country has been a secondary 
consideration, Mr. Speaker. In my humble opinion, it has been 
brought about for the purpose of obstructing the main issue upon 
which the campsign AY last year wasfought. There has been, it 
is said, a conspiracy to bring about this unsettled condition of 
things. With the crops of our country now ready for market, 
there is no money to move them. In my own 8 in the 
South, where the people have pr red in spite of all the ad- 
verse legislation that gress and the Repub 
upon them, mey have to-day in their smo 
and upon their bscks plenty to wear. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] said the other 
day that he had seen naked people with cotton at 5 cents a pound, 
and hungry people with wheat at 40 cents a bushel. Sir, there 
never has been a time, even in the darkest hour of our Southern 
country, when there has been a starving man there, or one who 
lacked wherewith to clothe his nakedness. But, Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a question of bread and meat. The people whom I 
have the honor to represent have worked cheerfully and indus- 
triously and have adapted themselves to the condition of things 
that has existed in this country for many years. They are as 
industrious as any people on earth, and many of them, by their 

tient industry, are ing their way to competency and to 

tune. 

But when the crop is ready to be marketed they are confronted 
with the price of 5 cents a pound forcotton. The man who used 
to walk around town with his samples, whistling a merry tune 
because he knew that with the proceeds of his surplus crop 
he could pay his debts to the merchants and carry home some- 
thing in his pockets, is to-duy depressed, sneaking around, so to 

to the counting houses in the cities, begging to be ‘‘ car- 
over until sufficient currency may be put forth to enable 


party has put 
ouses plenty to eat 


him to get a reasonable price for the cotton which he has pro- 
duced by his toil and his sweat. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that while Rome was burning Nero fid- 
dled, and while cotton is going down, down in price, and the in- 
dustries of the country from one end to the other are paralyzed, 
the American Congress is fiddling, arguing, talking, consuming 
time, te the same story over and over again, while among 
the peonio all is trepidation and distress. 

I have observed, Mr. Speaker, that every effort made upon 
this floor to have the free coinage of silver always been ob- 
jected to by some gentleman who is in fuvor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act, and, sir, while I have the greatest 
respect for New England—the home of Webster, of the Adamses, 
of Edward Everett, and of John Hancock, who wrote his signa- 
ture so large that tyrants might run and read it—I am sorry to 
say that at every stage in this discussion, the Fap towan relief 
has been blocked by the members from New England. 

3 the hammer fell.] 

. TATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of my colleague be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I have said that 
the efort made here by the friends of free silver, of honest 
money, of an expansive currency, has been blocked by the gen- 
tlemen to whom I have referred. a currency is expan- 
sive isno reason why it should not be honest, and there is nota 
mèan in this House who doubts that if we should pass a free- 
coinage bill every dollar made under that legislation would be 
as honest as the gold dollar. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I have noticed that this is not a parti- 
san fight, and I will tell you how it has struck me, anew man 
upon this floor. I come here a Democrat. I come here imbued 
with the traditions of my party, and I thank God that the party, 
in the main, stands by the principles upon which it wasfounded, 
and which have engrafted it forever on the institutions of this 
country. But I find, sir, that every step we take toward giving 
the people honest monef, has been blocked by the representa- 
tives of New England, and the representatives of the men who 
hold the money bags of this nation. I am, therefore, compelled 
to come to the conclusion that this is not a fight between the Re- 

ublican and Democratic parties, but that it is simply, in the 

st analysis, a fight between the men who hold the money bags 
and the bale nce of the people of this country- 

Now, what are we doing? I tell you, gentlemen who hold the 
purse strings of this nation—just as honest, just as patriotic, 
perhaps, as any other portion of our people—that there is a great 
ex e of territory within the United States, led by mil- 
lions who delye in the ground and in the workshop, and who 
come to you here, saying, Let us have an opportunity todevelop 
our country, to pay our debts; give us an opportunity to get 
living wages, let us have an equal chance in the race for hap- 
piness with you.” And I tell you further that unless the cry of 
those people is heard, unless you respond to that ry, you gentle- 
men who have the stocks and the securities and thestock markets 
and all those things at your finger’s ends I tell you that you are 
sowing a crop of dragon's teeth, andsooner or later you will reap 
the harvest. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio was recognized. ' 

Mr. Speaker, before beginning my remarks I ask the indul- 
gence of the House to speak for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio be granted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr.Speaker,I shall vote for the Wil- 
son bill—for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing alause of 
the Sherman act. 

I am far from charging to this measure the difficulties from 
which the country is suffering, the breakdown of credit, the 
paralysis of business, the stoppage of industry, now filling the 
country with idle men, and imposing upon our people losses and 
suffering as real and as widespread as though we had been vis- 
ited by a great convulsion of nature or a destructive war. 

Nor do I believe that its mere repeal can bring again prosper- 
ity—even that moderate prosperity to which we are in normal 
times accustomed. The cause of such recurring depressions of 
business, such spasms of paralysis in the interlaced machinery 
of production and exchange. is to my mind not to be found in 
our financial legislation, bad as that has been, butis more deeply 
rooted. 

Our disturbed monetary condition is rather a symptom thana 
cause—an index or expression of evil and unnatural conditions, 
rather than their source. The bottom cause lies in that monopo- 
lization of the materials of nature, which goes on all around us 
with an intensity accelerating with every improvement; that 
ps ata ye in the value of land—the indispensable requisite of 

production and of all life—which, with every addition to pro- 
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ductive power, piles up fictitious values, on which labor and 


capital are called to pay as the condition of their exertions. 

portant as the money question may be, its importance is as 
nothing when compared with the question of taxation. Money 
at most is a mere instrument of exchange, a mere tool for the 
transfer of values. Whether there is much money or little 
money, whether we estimate commodities in dollars or in cents, 
will nowise affect the fact that where labor is burdened with 
taxation and monopoly is exempt, where a few own the land and 
the many must pay directly or indirectly a tribute for living or 
working in a country they calltheir own, the few must be rich 
and the many poor, and labor—the mere power to work without 
the right to anything to work upon—must be driven by cut- 
mros oopen apn to look upon the mere opportunity of work as 
a privilege. 

ine, if you will, the entire absence of money,and the making 

of exchanges by barter, and we would, under present conditions, 
witness the same conjunction of wealth and want, the same phe- 
nomena of periodical hard times. What change in the amount 
of money or character of money could prevent the wealth created 
by Irish tenants from being drained across the Irish sea to the 
absentee owners of Irish land? What change in the amount or 
character of our currency could prevent wealth created in our 
own West being drained to the East as long asso many of the toil- 
ers of the West are but tenantsor mortgagees of landowners who 
live in the East or in Europe? What mere monetary change 
would alter the law under which here in the national capital we 
may see that everything that adds to the population and wealth 
of the city of Washington, every symptom of improvement and 
growth, is discounted in advance by the addition of millions and 
millions to the capitalization on which the owners of land can- 
demand tribute from those wholive here or work here? Never- 
theless, the money question is an important one—next to that 
of taxation the most pressing business before this Congress, and 
the full discussion that has been forced upon the country and 
upon us must be productive of good. 

Iamo paes to the storing up of silver by the Government, 
as I woe be opposed to the storing up of wheat, or wool, or 
whisky, and just as I am opposed to the subtreasury proposal of 
the Populist, so Lam opposed to this subtreasury act of the sil- 
ver producers. Itis a taxing of the many for the benefit of a 
few—a prostitution of governmental powers to a purpose with 
which government should have no concern. It is a step on the 
road which must inevitably destroy government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, and make it a government of plu- 
tocrats, by plutocrats, and for plutocrats—a form of government 
more corruptive and more degrading than that of hereditary 
aristocrats or rulers by right divine. 

It is because we have swerved from the Democratic principle 
of simple governmentand equal rights, because we have allowed 
the very giftsof God to be monopolized, because we have abused 
the power of legislation to affect prices and create special privi- 
leges and manacle trade with restrictions that the political and 
social evils of which we are all conscious have come upon us. 

Here is the reason why rings control our cities and tramps in- 
fest our roads. It is time that we should set our faces unhesi- 
tatingly and steadily against all special privileges, no matter 
what be their form, and against every attempt to wrest the 
powers of government beyond their proper Sphera; no matter by 
what plausible pretense it is supported. Nor do we lack the 
mandate of the people. The popular verdict of last year meant 
but this, and I for one shall vote for the repeal of the Sherman 
act without an if or an an,” just as I would vote for the aboli- 
tion of all protective duty, or, better still, for all taxes on pro- 
duction or consumption of whatever kind. 5 

But the real opposition to the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act is that popular discontent with the condi- 
tions of labor, which, feeling that somehow or other the rich 
are growing richer and the poor rer, turns to an extension of 
the volume of money for relief. Itis this feeling which seeks 
toim as a condition of repeal the free and unlimited coin- 

of silver at some ratio. 

If I could see in free silver what has been so eloquently claimed 
for it by its advocates, I would gladly join their r: II it 
would really cure, or even in some degree tend to cure, the in- 
equalities manifest on every side, producing the millionaire and 
the tramp; if it would stop, or even tend to stop, the closing of 
factories and the forcing of able-bodied, willing men into idle- 
ness; if there would be in it any remedy for the apparently over- 
stocked labor market and for the hardships that the producers of 
this country are now suffering from, it would be our duty, even 
though it worked some injustice to the rich, to pees it as a 
measure calculated to bring greater comfort to that class of so- 
ciety which, in my judgment, bears the heaviest burden. 

But what does the free and unlimited coinage of silver mean? 
It does not mean, as its advocates seem to suppose, the concur- 


rent coinage and use of both gold and silver. It can only mean 
the concurrent co e and use of both metals when and aring 
such time as the legal ratio in the value of the two metals s 
coincide with the commercial ratio. It is not the choice be- 
tween bimetallism and monometallism which is offered to us, 
but the choice between gold monometallism and silver mono- 
metallism. 

The free coinage of silver is urged upon us under the cry of 
bimetallism, but that ery is but a delusion and a snare. The 
free coinage of silver under any of the ratios proposed would at 
the present commercial ratio be equivalent to the legislative 
prohibition of the coinage and use of gold. It would drive from 
our mints, and from common use as money, gold and the repre- 
sentatives of gold, and that by virtue of a natural law more po- 
tent than legislative fiat. 

The monetary systems of the civilized world are measured by 
a fixed quantity of some commodity, gold or silver, but nowhere 
for any length of time where free coinage of both is permitted, 
by both metalsat once. Platform declarations, statutory provi- 
sions, constitutional Requirements; penal laws, the most lavish ex- 
ertions of the power of supreme monarchs, have never been able 
to defy thisnatural law. The undervalued metal will not circu- 
late under equal free-coinage privileges. 

There is no need of ing the history of the world. Our 
own history proves this. From 1792 to 1834 silver was our unit 
of value, gold be undervalued by the established ratio of 
coinage. From 1834 to 1861 gold was our unit because silver was 
undervalued, and except worn, abraded, and foreign coins there 
was practically no silver in circulation at this time. So scarce 
was silver coin during the latter part of this period that in 1853 
Congress purposely debased the minor silver coins by reducing 
the quantity of silver in them. From 1861 to 1879 the reign of 
gold as a measure of value was interrupted by the depreciation 
of our paper money. From that period until to-day it hasagain 
been the unit. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Do J understand the gentleman then to 
She pee that the country is to be reduced to a single gold stand- 


Mr, JOHNSON of Ohio. I understand that the country has 
been upon a eng gold standard since 1834, except during the 
period of depreciated paper money; and I for one am not willing 
now to make a change. You offer no reason forit. You tell us 
that prices will go up. What of it? We are not here to deal 
with prices. We are here to maintain a unit (or if it were an 
original proposition, to select one) which will operate honestly 
as between these two conflicting classes. It is our duty to have 
a unit of value which will be fair to both debtor and creditor. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether, 

when the public debt was funded in 1870, that debt was not made 
payable in the coin of the country, both gold and silver, and 
whether, if we change the medium of pornon now and adopt a 
single gold standard, we do not appreciate the claim of the cred- 
itor while we depreciate the ability of the people to pay. 
_ Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. If you ask me whether a great in- 
jury was then committed, I answer yes. But can you, here and 
now, complaining of that wrong, ask us to do a similar injury to 
another class? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We simply ask thatthe contract shall be 
complied with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That is a transaction of twenty years 

o. We are not responsible for what then occurred. I think it 
is true that when the change was then made from a depreciated 
paper money to the gold standard there was inflicted a great in- 
jury upon an immense class. But we can not correct that by 
now doing a like injury to another class. And you who complain 
ought to be the last tocome here and ask us toscale down debts— 
to adopt a standard of value that will injure the creditor classes 
as we admit the debtor classes were injured then. 

There is only one way to even momentarily obtain free coin- 
age of both goid and silver at the same time, and thatis to adopt 
a legal ratio that would conform to the commercial ratio—a mat- 
ter as difficult as standing a needle on its point. But even if 
there is anyone wise enough to determine this point in advance 
(allowing for changes in the market values of the metals brought 
about through the act), the whole experience of the past shows 
us that with one metal or the other the free coinage thus secured 
would in a short time be merely nominal. A slight change in 
the commercial value of the metals would again, as it has before, 
drive one or the other of them out of use. 

I think that it must be conceded to the bimetallic theory that 
where both metals may be legally used as the unit of value, 
there is a steadying influence exerted on the world value of 
both, for, where one of the two metals becomes relatively less 
valuable, it infallibly drives out the other, and this greater use 
of the least valuable metal tends to the increase of its value and 
the decrease in the value of the metal displaced. Butisit wise, 
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especially when international agreement is hopeless, if not fu- 
tile, for us to purchase this advantage for the world at the cost 
of constant and perpetual changes in our own measure of value 
and medium of exchange—of constant and inevitable fluctuation 
from one metal to the other? : 
Yet whatever may be said for the theory of bimetallism, it 
should be clearly kept in mind that the Sherman act is not bi- 
metallism. It is an attempt to keep up the value of silver, not 
by permitting its greater use when it is, under the ratio, the 
cheaper metal, but by hag it up and storing it away, issuing 
against it certificates or Treasury notes which are in reality ob- 
ligations to pay gold, and which bear to-day not a silver, but a 
gold value. And this is the real character of all of Mr. Bland’s 
amendments now under discussion. None of them really pro- 
the free coinage of silver pure and simple, but, instead of 
that, unlimited Government purchase at the option of the seller. 
Even were we thus to provide in |the Government a customer 
at $1.29 an ounce in gold for all the silver offered, we would still 
be on agold basis, debts would not be paid more easily, and prices 
would not increase. We should only be purchasing at a fixed 
price all the silver presented. We might, so long as we would 
and could afford to stand the expense, keep gold and silver in 
this way at their old parity, justas a strong government that 
should offer to exc a bushel of wheat for a bushel of corn 
might, by an unlimited buying of corn, keep corn and wheat at 


a parity. 

We might thus raise the price of silver bullion all over the 
world, and keep it up so long as our peonio would consent to bear 
the cost of the losing investment. But sooner or later the crash 
would come, and when the day of reckoning arrived it would be 
found that the taxpayer must lose the difference between the 

rice at which the Government had been purchasing silver and 

ts true commercial level. Such propositions are not for free 
coinage, but for forced coinage, the force which might for atime 
artificially keep up the value of silver being the force of the tax- 
gather, exerted upon the working masses of the United States 
to take from them the products of their labor. They are not bi- 
metallism—they are silver purchase run mad. 

Let me repeat. None of the substitutes for the Sherman act 
proposes free coinage. What they pro would amount under 
existing laws and rulings eban aes and unlimited pur- 
chase. What has been during all these years the effect of the 
attempt toget silver into circulation by any less drastic measure 
than that of reducing our unit-of value to the silver level? What 
has become of all the silver dollars we have coined and the silver 
bullion we have bought? It remains in the Treasury vaults— 
all except the small portion that has been forced upon an un- 
willing people by refusing to them the small notes they would 

refer. 

8 The paper currency nominally issued on the basis of our hoarded 
silver is not in reality issued upon it at all. It is really issued 
upon the credit of the nation, and circulates upon the basis of 
the understanding, expressed or implied, that it is to be accepted 
by the Treasury and in payment of all public dues on an equal 
value with gold. The public credit, which gives these silver 
notes their circulation, derives nothing at from the tons of 
idle silver with which our treasuries are gorged. Instead of 
strengthening the credit of the United States the tendency of 
this useless locking up of adepreciating commodity has been but 
to weaken it; first, by putting an unne tax on the people, 
and, second, by giving ground to the fear of an impending change 
in our measure of value. 

That we can not have a really free coinage of silver without 
ultimately driving out gold isshown not only by our own experi- 
ence, but by the experience of the world. But even with the 
injuries that would attend this, it does not seem tome that there 
would really be much increase in the actual use of silver, and 
consequently much appreciation of its commercial value. It is 
the use of a commodity as an actual medium of exchange, not as 
an ideal measure of value, that affects the demand for it and con- 
sequently itscommercial value. And the plain and indisputable 
fact is that, except ſor small change, our people do not like silver, 
ra tons for all the uses of small change they do not like it even 
or that. 

In the progress of civilization we have to a very large extent 
got past the using of silver and even gold for currency, and pre- 
er paper as more convenient. To reduce our currency to a 
silver basisdoes not mean that people would be content to carry 
around silver to much, if any, greater extent than they do now. 
It would mainly mean that the paper which we have become ac- 
customed to use both as money and as substitutes for money 
would represent a silver value instead of a gold, and it is the 
conscious or unconscious recognition of this which causes the 
advocates of silver to always include in their real proposition 
some proposal for silver certificates; and up to the present the 
so-called silver certificates which the ver men have had 
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issued, or have proposed to issue, have been certificates really 
e in gold. 

considering the question before us, let us frankly and hon- 
estly face the main issue that of a change in the unit of value. 
Are we ready to change our measure of value—the unit on which 
all our transactions and contracts and obligations and estimates 
are based? This is the real heart of the question. 

lf it were a fresh question—that is to say, if it were unembar- 
pace. by existing habits and agreements—it might be open to 

ebate. 

I am free to confess that it is not clear to me that gold paseo 
any advantage over silver as a unit of value. As well as I can 
make out in the confusion of evidence, I am inclined to think that 
silver has maintained a more constantrelation with commodities 
generally than has gold—that is to say, that its change with re- 
gard to them has been less than that of gold. But we are now 
on a gold basis, and, with the exception of the interlude of de- 
preciation which began with the war and continued for some 
time after it, we have been on a gold basis since 1834. Why 
should we change? 

Sentimentality on such a subject is nonsense. Gold is not, as 
thought by some, the God-ordained measure of value, and there 
is no proof that it was designed by nature to be the money of the 
world. Nor should we decide on silver because our forefathers 
at any time used it, or because of what some are pleased to call 


the injustice that has been done to that noble metal. Injustice 


is not done to metals, but to men. It may be worth while to 
quote against the eloquence of. the friends of silver” the simi- 
lar ee of that staunch Democrat, Thomas H. Benton, in 
favor of the act of 1834, which restored gold to use in the United 
States and virtually drove silver out of the country. He said 
the object of the bill was— 

To enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to on on 


gp z x rg precious metal which their eee ee 2 85 w 

e subjects of European kings now possess, w! e citizens of the young 
republics to the south all possess, which even the free ni of San 
Do: but of which the yeomanry of this America have been de- 


0 possess, 
prived for more than twenty years. 

But all such fine speaking or fine writing, while it may capti- 
vate the unthinking, is really idle. The question of money is 
simply the question of the best tool of exchange. As to this we 
have at least this light: Not only did the people of the United 
States deliberately and to their own satisfaction change in 1834 
from a unit of silver to a unit of gold, and subsequently, and for 
obvious public convenience, reduce silver to the only place it 
can permanently occupy in order to concurrently circulate with 
gold, that of a token money, but the same change has during 
this century been carried out by nearly all civilized nations. It 
is too much to attribute this general movement to a mere con- 

iracy. Its steadiness and universality are much more indica- 
tive of a general demand caused by the needs of a larger com- 
merce and a more complex industry. 

Just as copper, which was at first the unit of value among the 
Romans and other nations, gave way in time to silver, sonow it 
seems that silver is giving away to gold, and gold, at least asa 
medium of exchange, is giving way to paper. This growth in 
the use of paper seems to me a sufficient answer to the fears 
that the exclusive use of gold as a unit of value will so increase 
the demand for it as to abnormally raise its value. 

It is clear that the use of gold as a unit of value does not neces- 
sarily involve the actual use ef gold asa medium of exchange, 
or even asareserve. Canada, for instance, maintains her paper 
money on a parity with gold, yet has neither a gold issue nor 
mints to coin it. This is surely a sufficient answer to those who 
claim that there is not gold enough in the world to furnisha 
sufficient basis for credit. It shows how far the use of the sub- 
stitutes for gold can be carried. 

The favorite argument of those who advocate a change is as 
to its effect on prices. This is the most captivating form of ag 
senting the question, but it will not bear careful analysis. The 
question of price is one with which the Government should have 
no concern, further than that of preventing general fluctuation by 
changes in the unit of value. It is not the proper function of 
government to legislate with reference as to prices. It is a form 
of paternalism that all free-traders should condemn. Anappre- 
ciation of the unit of value, of course, lowers prices, as depreciation 
raises them. 

But, except where there is debt, this makes no difference, for 
a change of prices caused by depreciation or appreciation in 
the unit of value affects all prices alike, and does not phenge 
relative values. If a mere change in the unit of value gives the 
farmer $2 a bushel for his grain where before he only got $1, the 
$2 give him no greater command over commodities than the $1 
did before. The change is a change only in expression. 

If there was anything in the argument that increased prices 
means increased purchasing power, and that sellersare the only 
ones to be considered, we ought not to stop with the doubling 
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of prices, but shou!d at once inaugurate a system that would 
8 wheat worth $10 a bushel in money instead ef 92, or 
rather so increase our eurreney that money would bear the same 
rel:.tion to commodities that it did atthe close of the Revolution 
or in the last day, of the Southern Confederacy. 

That there are temporary differences in the 8 for money 
Iam well aware, and that we are suffering to-day from a tem- 

seareity in the supply of actual currency, caused by the 
nee, yea credits and a nner distrust that has led to the 
hoarding instead of the circulation of money, is too obvious for 
argument. But in a bill to establish an interconvertibility be- 
tween United States bonds and Treasury notes which I intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress, and astill simpler and more 
iekly effective measure of the same kind which I have intro- 
uced in this, I have endeavored to put into practical form what 
I believe to be the quickest, safest, and most efficient mode of 
putting anend to the currency famine and giving elasticity to our 
present currency. 

While the difference in general prices caused by the greater 
or less value of money makes no difference as between buyer and 
seller—while no matter what be the medium or tool of exchange, 
the purpose and end of exchange is the transfer of commodities 
or services for ities or services—the depreciation or ap- 

on of money does makea great difference as between bor- 
rower and lender in regard to the transactions entered into upon 
adifferent monetary basis. 

Where it has been agreed that debt shall be paid in dollars, 
that it would be greatly to the interest of the debtor to have 
dollars become cheap, no one doubts, and soit is likewise to the 
interest of the creditor to have money appreciate and dollars 
become dear. But it should be theaim of the legislator to main- 
tain, as near as possible, a constant measure, so as to deal hon- 
estly and fairly between these interests, anda proposition to now 
change our legal measure of value by accepting silver at any 
asic ee than its commercial parity is a proposition to destroy 
the validity of contracts and to wantonly exert the ative 
power to injure some citizens and help others. It w be as 
unfair and dishonest to the creditor classes of the country as was 
the appreciation of the unit of values existing between 1865 and 
1879 to the debtor classes. 

It is true that even the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would 
not scale down the national debt. That, we have rightly or 
wrongly agreed, is to be paid principal and interest in gold. 
Nor will it in the vast majority of eases do any harm to the 
holders of mortgagesor bring any relief to mortgagees, for these 
also are in most cases protected by specific contracts for the pay- 
ment of gold. And this also is true of the greater number of 
obligations held in large amounts. But it would work injury to 
national and individual eredit and to the public morals, and 
those who condemn the appreciation of the unit of value asa 
measure of injustice should be equally prompt and clear in de- 
nouncing its depreciation. 

Whatever of error or injustice comes from natural in 
the unit of value once selected is excusable, but a wanton change 
from one unit to another that will thus affeet the relations of 
debtor and creditor can not be justified on any ethical ground, 
nor yet on any ground of expediency. 

Inour own history we have seen the evils of suche . The 
record of our national life begins with it in the burdens im d 
and evils wrought by the depreciation and final i of 
the continental money. Weof this generation know how disas- 
trous was the depreciation of our standard of value during the 
war, and the subsequent injustice worked in coming back from 
a lower to a higher standardof value. Why should we wantonly 
take that road again? We have a good currency in the credit 
of the national Government—a credit sustained great sacri- 
fiees and which has shown its strength even under the present 


stress. i 
One of the most striking features in what has recently hap- 
ed is the reversal of the predictions made that gold would go 
—— premium, when it is, in fact, the paper currency of the Gov- 
ernment, and not gold, that is most demanded and is selling at 
above par. Let us maintain that currency and improve it by 
giving ita feature of interconvertibility, and not, by suddenly 
changing the unit of value, bring about a shock of which no one 
can tell the full results. 

Any foreing of the use of silver, like the forcing of the use of 
gold instead of paper money, is an obstacle to trade and impairs 
the usefulness of our currency as a tool of exchange. Absolute 
constancy in the value of money or of anything else is unattain- 
able, but the true rule should be that where a government un- 
dertakes to furnish the circulating medium of the propie it 
should provide, first, the utmost possible constancy in its meas- 
ure of value, and should at least scrupulously refrain from wan- 
tonly changing it; second, convenience as to the form and char- 


acter of its primary and secondary money, being controlled by 


the wishes of the user as to whether it should be r or coin; 
and, third, furnishing a sufficient volume to perform comfortably 
its office, providing soma feature of automatic flexibility, so that. 
the needs of trade and not the guesses of legislative tes shall 
control its amount. 

We should keep clearly in mind the functions properly under 
governmental nt, and avoid all subjects over which 
the legislature of a fres people should properly have no control. 
Much of our distress comes from confusion in men’s minds as to 
where to draw this line. While it is entirely in keeping with 
democratic institutions that the Government should issue money, 
it is no part of the functions of government to go into the tea 
ing business. 

The reason for the governmental control of the mints and the 
furnishing of a circulating medium is that the interests of the 
people are thus best served. That isa business in which com- 

tition can not enter except ata sacrifice of utility. But the 
business, the receiving and safely caring for deposits, 
conducting exchange, loaning money, is a business in which 
competition does exist, and which, therefore, should not be un- 
dertaken by Government. agents. Necessary regulation and 
supervision of banking seems to be a step in right direction 
and the peo r subject of still further legislation, 

Tam pens anxious to get this money question out of the way, 
that we may turn our attention to far more vital things. The 
three branches of the National Government stand pledged before 
the people to the abolition of the protective features of the tar- 
e ought not to lose a day nor an hour in redeeming our 
pledge. 

To strike off the shackles which protectionism has im d 
upon production and trade, to strike down the trusts ER R 
nopolies which it has built up, would do more to open the facto- 

ucts of 
finances. 


ries and give relief, and create a demand for 

mine farm, than any amount of tinkering with 

And for that permanent relief which would do away with indus- 
trial de which will end the strife between labor and 
capital, which will secure to all men their full share in the op- 
portunities offered by nature and the improvements made by 
an advancing civilization, we can only look to a measure to 
which the advance of free trade leads, and which is its final cul- 
mination—that great measure popularly called the single tax. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, two men may differ and both 
be wrong. Our Democratic friends who propose to vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law say that the financial 
disturbance of the country is solely due to the purchasing clause 
of that law. Our Republ: friends who propose to coiperate 
with them in repealing that law say it is not so much due to the 
Sherman law as it is to the fear that the Democratic party may 
tamper with the tariff. I think both are ; 80 three men 
may differ and none be right. Now, I have a little sympathy for 
the Republican ty in this fight. I am always sympathetic. 
They say that this House, by the rule whieh it has agreed upon 
in the consideration of the Wilson bill, hus deposited them 
“in aeavity.” That is not true. The people of country de- 
posited that side of the House in a cavity” last November, and 
we found them there. That is all. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. Speaker, the 2 question before the House now is 
whether or not we shall sustain silver as one of the money metals 
of the country, or whether we pro to put the country abso- 
lutely on a gold basis and recognize nothing but gold. But gen- 
tlemen on other side are trying to bring the tari Ë into this 
question in order to evade the true issue. I say to you that you 
will have enough of that before you get done with it later on. 
Why, Mr. McKinley submitted his tariff proposto to the peo- 
ple of this country three years ago and they repudiated it, and 
not only repudiated his proposition, but repudiated him as well. 
Last year your party put Mr. Harrison on the same platform, 
and I presume you wll got on with him, and the whole thing 
was wiped out and you hardly had a minority left after that fight. 
Why, we could have elected two Presidents, and I think really 
we ought to have done it. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, [have only afew things to say right here in this 
connection. I want to say here and now in answer to the argu- 
ments that have been made and gone to the country trying to 
prove that there is such a thing as.a58-cent standard silver- dol- 
lar between the two oceans, that there isno such dollar and you 
have never found it, nor has any other man ever found it, caine 


it was mutilated—the life punched out of if. You pretend to 
say that must have 20 or 24 as the ratio between the two 
metals. You tell us that that is necessary in order to preserve 


the parity; but yet you will not accept that, and say that silver 
3 maintained at any ratio, and that 20 to 1 is no im- 


provement. 
We stand here ready and willing to offer you that ratio if you 
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do not believe that 16 to 1 will sustain it, in accordance with 
your construction of the Democratic platform. But you know 
very well that you would not accept that or anything else we 
could offer you on that subject. You say that that is worse than 
16 to 8 that you will not vote for free coinage of silver on 
any ratio. 

5 sir, the country knows well, and you can not deceive 
them, that this is a refined argument. They know that itis 
litical jugglery and learned nonsense, and nothing else. Ex- 
perience teaches our people that gold and silver are ona parity, 
and should be; they know that this Government has declared 
that the silver dollar shall pay all debts, public and private,and 
is a tender for every conceivable debt in this country and pays 
them as Ceres ae gold. 

Mr. SNODGRASS, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Iwould like to ask the gentleman's opin- 
ion [cries of Some, of the consistency of these people that 
say we must unconditionally repeal the Sherman act, which 
means a single gold standard, and yet declare themselves in favor 
of bimetallic co e? 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Those gentlemen who take that position 
can answer for themselves to their own constituents. I will not 
undertake to do so for them. Iam not the keeper of their con- 
sciences and do not propose to construe platforms for them. I 
know that in my State the people thoroughly understand that 
the Democratic party stands now, as we have always stood, for 
bimetallism, the same position that we have occupied for one 
hundred years. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, what is the use of coming here and pretend- 
ing to be bimetallists and at the same time profess to be late con- 
verts to the ideas that we hayeseen repudiated in the last election, 
which is a 3 step to the gold standard, sanctioned and 
advocated by the Republican party? Why you, the Republicans, 
do not want to have any more trials at the financial question, do 

u? You sit here and listen to the leaders of that side of the 

ouse, who insist that this is a 58-centdollar. I heard the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] say 
that on yesterday. The Republican party has had the country 
for thirty years, and comes here and makes excuses now for that 
dollar of theirs. Sad commentury. We have never indorsed by 
asingle votea 58-cent dollar, and never will do it. We want 
honest money and plenty of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my colleague have ten minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, sir, I ee with these gentle- 
men. When they claim that our silver coin is depreciated I say 
that it may be true that the lopsion yoa have had in the past, 
considering the efforts put forth to uce this country to a 58- 
cent dollar, would warrant the statement, and if the result had 
been commensurate with the effort you would have it reduced 
to a 25-cent dollar, although your effort has nos been sustained, 
as you claim. 

spite of legislation, I say, in spite of discrimination the 
world over, silver, wherever it has been recognized by any gov- 
ernment and made legal tender in payment of all debts, has sus- 
tained itself. Why, to me it is periectly absurd, in my demo- 
cratic way of viewing this question, to think for one moment 
that there is any danger here of a great inflation of the money 
of the country because of the coinage of silver. 

It is not true. Examine the records of France and other 
countries in regard to silver, and you will find that the progress 
that we have made, great as it has been, it will take us another 
hundred years to give the people of the United States the same 
por capita of silver that France sustains to-day on with gold. 

en to say that this country, with her 3,600,000 of square miles, 
with the richest soil and the most progressive people on earth, 
can notsustain nine or ten dollars capita in silver when France 
has $17.95, is absurd, and I think it is a weakling who would con- 
tend for such a proposition. 

Now, the contention is, Mr. Speaker, that on account of the 
great discoveries of silver there is danger of inflation. Is that 
true? Let me give you what Mr. Mulhall, the London statisti- 
cian, says. In 1000 the ratio of silver to gold in production was 
40 tons to 1. In 1700 it was 41 tons to 1. In 1880 it was 15 tons 
of silver to 1 ton of gold; and yet you stand up here, three hun- 
dred years after that time, and say there isdanger of anoverpro- 
duction of silver, when, in comparison with gold, it*has fallen 
off more than 200 pr cent in production. I say that silver has 
not fluctuated in the markets of the world, and the increase here 
has not been so uncertain as that of gold. Gold fluctuates from 
nothing to 96 per cent per annum, and silver at no time has ever 


increased more than 10 per cent per annum. That is the situ- 
ation onini 

Oh, yes; there is danger in this 58-cent silver dollar. The dan- 
ger is that we have not got enongh of them; and you pretend 
that the Sherman law is et Segre for the panic. The sole 
responsibility is with the banks of the country and others who 
have built up a credit system until it has got so large that the 
money in reserve will not support their business, and when the 
people got scared, after the banks began tocry panic! they wanted 
their Tony not gold, but any sort ot money. They thought that 
if the New York Clearing-house Association could not rediscount 
the collaterals of the banks throughout the country, that they 
could not pay their debts, and they stepped up to the counters 
and demanded theirown money: and that is the reason the finan- 
cial crisis has come, and itis not because of lack of confidence on 
the part of the people in the money of the country, for they are 
hoarding silver as well as gold. 

If it were so, why would notour national bonds, that are going 
to-day ata premium, be affected? and they are payable in silver as 
wellasin gold. Nobody has doubted the power of silver when the 
Government has declared that it will pay these debts, and no man 
can go behind the law and refuse to take it. Now, i say for my 
people that I think the supreme objectof this legislation sho 
be to give our own American people the money with which to 
transact their business and pay off their debts, and let England, 
Russia, and Germany, and the balance of the world take care of 
themselves. I say that we never have had to pay England, or 
Germany, or France, or any other foreign country, a single dol- 
lar of silver at a discount—not one—and we never will have to do 
it so long as we-do our duty here as American representatives 
legislating for our own people. That is my idea, 

Now, Mr. 3 we have not enough of this silver. Why, 
it is already admitted by Secretary Carlisle that men have gone 
to the Treasury and offered gold in exchange for silver dollar 
for dollar, and he told them that he did not have it to let them 
have. Yet there are four thousand tons of silver piled up there 
in the Treasury and no demand upon it. I think we had better 
put it into circulation. In 188i and 1882 $81,090,000 were ex- 
changed for silver at the Treasury, and that continued to be the 
case until the Secretary of the Treasury refused to receive it. 

Now, you see there is nothing in intrinsic value in the sense 
claimed by gentlemen. It is the debt-paying and purchasing 
power of money which is important. President Cleveland said in 
his letter of acceptance that all dollars must be of intrinsic value, 
of exchangeable purchasing power, and he uses intrinsic and pur- 
chasing power interchangeably. Purchasing power and debt- 
paying power is what we want,and we propose to protect our 
money and our credit. We want no cheap dollars, we want no 
depreciated money, and we have not had it. 

Now, the only cheap money you have got, and what you are 
talking about now as a 58-cent dollar is this bullion that has 
been refused admittance to the mint, and which can find no 
market anywhere on the face of the earth, and for which there 
is no demand. But open the mints and let it be coined, and let 
our Government declare it to be a legal tender, and that it will 
pay the debts which are burdening the peopie for lack of money 
to pay, and there will be no difficulty. 

he people have need for more money. Mortgages are piled 
upon mo ges all over the country, with no hope of relief, 
nothing in sight, and the Democratic paniy and the Republican 
party are juggling together to strike down half the money sup- 
ply for the future. I mean elements of the two parties. Iwant 
to say here that Ido not believe the Democratic party is going 
to do this thing. I believe when the vote is recorded that the 
record will show that a majority of the Demvucrats in this House 
have stood firm and true to the history of their party for a hun- 
dred years. If this bill passes it will be by a combination of a 
minority of Democrats with a majority of Republicans. 

I believe that when it comes to a vote in the Senate of the 
United States, these men who want an unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law, and who want to carry us back to where the 
Republicans started with us in 1873, will find thata majority of 
the Republican Senators and a minority of the Democrats have 
joined together there to carry out the pledges of the Democratic 
8555 Why, gentlemen, this is the first opportunis that the 

mocratic party has had to make a record within the lastthirty- 
three years; the first opportunity to establish the principles and 
financial system of the Democratic party for thirty years. Here 
we are struggling and trying to adjust this legislation to a panic, 
trying to quella panic. Wait until the panic passes away, and let 
us legislate so as to prevent panics. That is my theory, and I be- 
lieve the people of this country will still stand by this idea. Let 
others do as they will, and let men construe away by refined ar- 
ument their apse as they may, but you will see silver still 
old its place in this country asa money metal. The fight is on. 
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Mr. Speaker, until times become easier than they are now no 
5 dare to go to the people upon a gold- standard platform. 

o party has done it in the past, and you all will be too cowardly 
to do it in the future. 

I can not vote for the repeal of the Sherman law without a 
substitute looking to the free coinage of silver, for the simple 


reason that it gives us 850,000, 000 every year and prevents the 
contraction of the currency, which must necessarily come about 
by going toa gold standard and a contraction which would re- 
sult by the ing in of national bonds. 

This $50,000, is as good as any money that ever left the 
mints or came from the Treasury in this country, because these 
notes when issued are construed to be redeemable in gold, and 
therefore are as good as gold to transact the business of the 
country. They get into the hands of the people to pay their 
debts, and never again will they be presented to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be redeemed in gold. After these coin Treas- 
ury notes haye been redeemed they are reissued and become 
available as Treasury assets to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment. If you stop the issue of this $50,000,000 per annum you 
give it into the hands of the banks to control the volume of cur- 
rency, and a demand will be made for a new issue of bonds for 
this purpose; and I will say to you there will be hard times, 

ressure, stringency, and 1 in the money markets just so 
ong as we depend upon this system for amoney supply. [Loud 


applause. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, between the Chief Executive, the 
bankers, and Congress the country is receiving a pretty hard 
3 If not already in a deplorable condition, we soon 
shall be; but I have yet to learn for what porpre we have been 
called together. It is true the President has told us to repeal 
the Sherman law and relieve the already stringent financial con- 
dition and scarcity of money by further contraction of the cur- 
rency, if such a course is necessary, which I deny. 

It seems wholly unnecessary. to entail the extraordinary and 
useless expense of an extra session of Congress upon the coun- 
try when the present imperial Administration has, in more than 
one instance, demonstrated that statutes and laws are but play- 
things to be set aside at the master’s will. And it would seem 
that the legislative body under our present ruler is asuperfluous 
adjunct of government. It matters not that monarchs have lost 
their heads for less cause, for it is well known a Democratic ruler 
is above the law. As early as May 5, when the present Adminis- 
tration had been hardly two months upon the throne, the act of 
May 5, 1892, known as the Chinese exclusion act, was nullified 
and utterly defied, and up to the present time no attempt has 
been made to enforce it. - 

This is a subject with which I propose to deal hereafter, but 
in the present condition of our country I am too patriotic a citi- 
zen to intrude even the criticism of this disregard of law. But 
to bring us here at this hour to repeal the Sherman law is the 
merest folly and has about it a tinge of humor which provokes 
a smile upon the face of us all. Why, the present Administra- 
tion has already not only overridden but in fact repealed it. The 
act instructs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver per month. Has it been done? No. It is true 
some has been purchased, but if the master has the power to pur- 
chase less than the amount specified by law, even by one ounce, 
he surely has the power to refrain from purchasing a single 
ounce on the pretext that the imaginary market price in London 
or Dahomey 15 lower than the offered price in our own land. 

So in all sincerity, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, why need we 
tarry here longer? Let's adjourn while yet we may with honor 
to ourselves, before we are dissolved and driven in disgrace 
from the legislative halls of the nation. Some of the gentlemen 
on the other side have spent a great deal of time defining the 
Democratic constitution, commonly known as the Chicago plat- 
form, and have used the acuteness of good lawyers (which we 
knew them to be), with the evident purpose of easing their 
conscience, while they are permitted to obey the mandate of the 
ruler and strike a deadly blow at silver. 

If the gentlemen are so anxious to follow their platform, why 
do they not demand, as the price of desertion of the silver cause, 
the repealof the 10 per cent tax on State banks, a fundamental 
and well defined principle of the Chicago bible? I use the word 
bible“ in the sense that it is capable of such construction as 
itsadvocates may place upon it. They will probably answer, Oh, 
Iam sound on that, but we will take it up hereafter.” I would ask 
the gentlemen in all sincerity if they believe the so-called hard 
money Democrats, together with this side of the House, united 

st them, and at such a time when the rules of this body 
not be as favorable for legislation as the acuteness of the 
majority has now made them, can accomplish this object which 
should be so near their hearts? I think not. Why not proceed 


to relieve the oppressed and down-trodden people from those 
onerous burdens of the robber tariff, and then fix your currency 


to fit the ed condition of things? Probably then you will 
need nothing but gold. Possibly you will need free coinage at 
1 to 1. No man can foretell; but I honestly believe you have 
hold of the wrong end of the dilemma. Let me urge you, at 
least, to take up some subject upon which you can agree, and 
one about which you think you know something. Be honest 
with yourselves,and relieve the country from this terrible sus- 
pense of uncertainty. 

I have found it most valuable in life when engaged in acontest 
to retain what advantage I have, rather than throw such advan- 
tage away and trust to fortune to ultimately win; so I would say 
to the friends of silver, lose not the advantage you have, for as 
sure as you do you will fall into the hands of the Philistines. 
Within the past year Wall street, the great financial center of 
this country, and its inner core, the stock market, have been ag- 
itated and 1 by a series of events, Which influence has ex- 
tended itself until it has embraced every corner of our fair land. 

First came in the spring of 1892 excessive floods, damaging the 
wheat, cotton, and corn crops. Then in July and August the 
Homestead and Buffalo strikes and riots. Then the specter of 
cholera. Next came the campaign of 1892, which usually checks 
business. Then the result of the election, which meant a re- 
versal of the tariff policy of the Government. Then came the 
figures of an adverse vet fics of trade, due chiefly to Europe's 
poverty and our own prosperity. 

Then the scandalous collapse of the whisky trust; the insol- 
vency of the Reading Railroad within two months after the 
issuance of a favorable balance sheet; and, finally, by the burst- 
ing of the disgraceful iced cordage company bubble, and 
several failures, but only among brokers identified with auda- 
cious manipulations. Does not this chapter of horrors give a 
nightmare to the financiers who have lived through the these 
experiences without harrowing up the specter of the Sherman 
law to add to the condition? 

Speculators are imprudent and ofttimes foolhardy under an 
and all currency systems, as past history shows. Such individ- 
uals, while digging pits for themselves, often undermine confi- 
dence and bring ruin and disaster upon the innocent and guilty 
in a common crash, The cause of this acute form of semipanic 
that has now embraced the whole country is not silver legisla- 
tion. Its immediate cause was the reckless and daring con- 
spiracy of a group of speculators who combined to work up to 
fictitious oe, E the shares of certain industrial corporations, 
of whose real value the public knew nothing. 

It is urged by those unfriendly to silver,and who favor a sin- 
gle standard, that our currency legislation has rendered such a 
condition possible. But let me remind them that the most dis- 
astrious bull ulation the world has ever witnessed occurred 
twenty-five years prior to and immediately following the Baring 
failure in 1890. Surely our friends can not lay the blame in that 
instance to silver legislation. No, not even to the Sherman act, 
for our friend from Ohio[Mr. HARTER] tells us that England has 
a model system of currency, the home and the father of mono- 
metalism. 

These events exercised such an influence over foreign senti- 
ment that speculators and investors were compelled to relinquish 
American securities to care for their own unmarketable rubbish. 
They have continued to sell, on a reduced scale, and doubtless 
still are dribbling out some small holdings, and may be hesi- 
tating about repurchasing on account of the silver scare. The 
fact still remains that their largest sales were made under the 
pressure of other circumstances. There has never been a time 
when English capital could not find vast quantities of good gold- 
eee. American bonds if it felt in the humor to invest in any- 

ing. 

She already holds many of them, but she also holds a great 
many railway shares whose dividends are payable in currency; 
notably, the New York Central, Lake Shore, Burlington, eto. 
In connection with railroad securities, strange as it may appear, 
the West Shore fours, payable in currency, is the highest bond 
on the American market. If the Sherman act should be re- 

aled without some compensatory legislation, how can that 

act prevent or Y sar our business interests from the perils of 
competition? e threatened revision of our present tariff in 
accordance with Democratic professions still remains to intimi- 
date and stifle every industry. 

Every manufacturer, importer, or owner of goods is naturally 
waiting breathlessly the result of the proposed change. Pru- 
dence demands that the proposed change find all with the small- 
est possible stock of goodson hand. I make these statements 
in a purely nonpartisan sense, without attempting to discuss 
what the ultimate results of such reductions in the tariff may 
be, only desiring to show that silver legislation or the Sherman 
law is not the disease with which we are attacked. The large 
crops of 1891 made our farmers feel rich; at the same time they 
knew of foreign shortages, and without waiting to realize the 
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to gamble on the 
future and to spend what they thought their crops would bring 
in the market. - - 

Many were not satisfied with the first prices made, but held 
on, buying liberally of manufactured goods; silk dresses for 


enormous contemplated profits, they be; 


their wives, pianos for their daughters, new carpets for their 

lors, and in this manner continued to anticipate too much. 
The result is that they are not in as good a condition financially 
as they should be, and must now retrench. ; 

The immense stocks of wheat and cotton on hand, which have 
to be carried by the banks at receiving points, is another cause 
of the stringency of the money market. Bradstreet’s figures of 
the total stock of wheat in the United States and Canada on 
May 1, 1893, was 99,247,000 bushels as against 51,870,000 on May 
1, 1892, and 37,875,000 on May 1, 1891. This large accumulation 
of wheat is not due to the Sherman law or silver legislation. It 
is not held at high prices, due to an inflated currency. 

Concerning the peculiar action of our recent heavy export of 
gold, it may not be amiss to consider what has been taking place 
abroad. The policy of the great Continentinal powers has for 
several years dictated the accumulation of large sums of gold, 
simply as a war measure, and are therefore practically with- 
drawn from commercial uses—Germany, in substituting gold for 
silver; France, in adding, since 1880, $130,000,000; Austria, in ac- 
accumulating $147,000,000 for the purposes of redemption of her 
paper currency, to say nothing of the large sum sent to the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Australia—and let me say to my single- 
standard friends that continental Europe, upon a gold standard 
as she is, is no happier than our alarmist brethren would have us 
believe this unhappy country to be. If England is surrendering 
our securities, it is not through fear of silver or repudiation, 
but to protect her own shaky interests in the Australian colonies 
and the Argentine Republic. 

If we had not added to our circulating medium our credit sys- 
tem would have broken down in the attemptto receive the mass 
of securities forced upon us by these causes. 

France, with all her copper and Panama troubles, has been the 
most calm and prosperous of them all, yet it is but a few weeks 
since authority was given the Bank of France to increase its cir- 
culation by 500,000,000 francs. The French are the best finan- 
ciers of Europe; they at all times keep an even keel, while Eng- 
land is trying to conduct her great commerce with an insuff- 
cient supply of currency, being driven to irregularities in the 
interest rate and dangerous expansion of credits. 

But we are told by these single-standard advocates that the 
most serious difficulty we will have to confront is that the Sher- 
man law has been driving and will continue to drive the gold 
out of the country. Well, let us see what has been done in that 
direction, and even the humblest mind can understand the past, 
although shrewd financiers may not foretell the future. 

Our silver currency, to the extent of $150,000,000, has merely 
filled the vacuum occasioned by the retirement of national ban 
circulation. The volume of these notes on July 1, 1878, was 
$324,000,000, but on May 1, 1893, it was $171,000,000. While we 
have been adding to our silver circulation we have also increased 
our gold supply. The estimate of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on July 1, 1873, in round numbers, gives gold $245,000,000. 
The estimate by the same authority on May 1, 1893, was $516,- 
000,000, and an estimate which I saw but a few days since places 
it at $646,000,000. I will here append report of the Acting Di- 
rector of the Mint: 

r e Mint Preston has a table of the mone 
1 Ms te stocks of money ia the aggregate and per 3 
in the principal countries of the world. table shows that the ante 
stock of gold is $3,582,605,000, the aggregate stock of silver is $4,042,700,000, and 


the aggregate uncovered paper is 873,000. The stock of gold possessed 
by the e countries is given as follows: pa 


United States. 


88888 83383 


The silver stock of these same countries is given as follows: 


Le E I E E N E E E TA 
Great Britain 


888 88888 


SS; 


rmany 
Russla 5 


Thusit will be seen that the assertions made by alarmists have 
no foundation whatever. Our stock of gold is constantly increas- 
ing in a sufficient ratio, and no nation on earth can get it so lon 
as the balance is on the right side of the ledger. A word an 
Ishallclose. I can not support either of the measures presented 
to this House. I can not vote for the repeal of the Sherman law, 
not because I believe it to be the soundest and best legislation, 
but believing as I do that for panay uses it is safe. That 
none of the present conditions are due to or can be honestly laid 
atits door, but wholly toother legitimate and illegitimate causes. 


I shall oppose its repeal until such time as cooler, safer, and 
more sound judgment may actuate this body and the country. 

I shall use it as the only weapon in our power to force from 
single-standard advocates such legislation as justice to the peo- 
ple and our country demands, Let our delegates to the mone- 
tary conference return in November and see if better and wiser 
counsel will not prevail. It can not ba that England will turn a 
deaf ear to her long-suffering people. They will soon demand 
freedom from the money power. Firm in that conviction and 
also in the faith that whatever ratio may be arbitrarily fixed 
by us can be but experimental, and possibly subject to change 
to-morrow, I shall content myself to wait until such time as 
judgment and reason assert themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAGER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with attention and 
much interest to the discussion of the measures that have been 
introduced by members on the other side of this Chamber, which, 
they claim, will bring relief to the terrible and startiing conditions 
in which the Administration now finds the businessand industrial 
interests of this country. I do not expect at this time to enter 
into an extended discussion of my views upon the measures, nor 
do I flatter myself that I could inform members as to what their 
duty should be at this time. Every man must settle this ques- 
tion in the parliament of his own conscience and then vote as his 
own judgment directs for the best interests of his constituents 
and the country. 

The propositions to be voted upon have been submitted to 
members on this side of the Chamber in the form in which the 
majority have seen proper to have the vote taken—not even so 
much asconsulting the minority as to how the propositions should 
be voted upon, or granting to them the right to offer amend- 
ments. e are left with no alternative but to vote for the sub- 
stitute and the amendments that have already been prepared, 
or against them, and for the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman bill, or against it—only this and 
nothing more. For one, I desire to enter my most earnest pro- 
test against that way of doing business, and to express my sur- 
prise that the Democratic party should present such a measure 
at such a time in such a way, and then, with unblushing effront- 
ery and with a spirit of “Iam holier than thou art,” demand 
that the minority shall be nonpartisan and patriotic. 

I do not pretend to speak for others on this side of the Cham- 
ber, but for myself. I united with the Republican party because 
I regarded patriotism and Republicanism as synonymous terms, 
and I have never had reason to change or amend my views; and, 
after listening to all of this discussion, I see that we are not 
asked to vote to help the business and financial conditions that 
are threatening to overthrow the country, but to aid in widen- 
ing the breach that now seems to exist in the organization known 
as the Democratic party, which breach, if it could be made per- 
manent, would be a better and more satisfactory assurance to the 
people and the business and financial interests of the entire 
country than the assurance that the balance of trade was largely 
in our favor and hundreds of millions of gold flowing to our 
shores from Europe. The truth is that the people have not lost 
faith in the country, nor in the currency of the country, but that 
they never had an abiding and continuing faith in the Demo- 
cratic party. 

There was never a Presidentiqt election when the conny was 
as prosperous, when wages were as remunerative, when labor 
was as contented, when factories were running under such pres- 
sure, ason the day of the electionin November last. On that day 
Harrison wasdefeated, Cleveland was elected, and both branches 
of Congress turned over to the Democratic party—the first ex- 
periment that the people had thought safe to make in that direc- 

ion in a period of thirty years. I will frankly admit that I was 
astounded when the news was flashed over the country announc- 
ing the result of that election, but I do not think my astonish- 
ment, however great, would compare with the present grief and 
5 of a majority of the people who aided in bring- 
ing about such a result. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The platform adopted by the Democratic convention in Chi- 

o in June of 1892 is familiar to every member on this floor, 
and the campaign made upon that platform is yet fresh in the 
minds of the people. I now recall, in part, the speech that was 
made by Mr. Cleveland when the committee selected by that con- 
vention notified him of his nomination. He said, referring to 
the chief and most important plank in the platform adopted by 
that convention: 


Turning our eyes to the plain people of the land, we see them burdened as 
consumers by & tariff system which unjustly and relentlessly demands of 
them, in the purchase of the necessaries and comforts of life, an amount 
scarcely met by the wages of hard and steady toil, while the money thus 
wrung from them tends to build up and increase the fortunes of those for 
whom this injustice was perpetrated. 


And behold, we find Congress convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion within five months after the President had taken his oath 
of office. For the purpose of repealing a measure that he indicated 
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was robbing labor for the benefit of the rich and powerful? No; 


but for the avowed and expressed purpose of repealing the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman bill, and thus nullifying one of the 
principal planks in the Democratic platform. We were told by 
every Democratic orator from Maine to California, and from the 
Lakes of the North to the Southern Gulf, during the campaign 
of 1892, that the McKinley bill was the cause of all our ills, and 
that if they could be intrusted with full power in the Federal 
Government they would at once repeal that hated and malicious 
measure, and thus bring happiness and prosperity to all of their 
. peals, they believed tate 
e eli our ap they ved your state- 
aint nae they vee SPE | a verdict in your favor. It would be 
harsh and unjust for me to say that I have no sympathy for the 
people in their dire distress, and the general kruptey and 
want that now surrounds them, but the truth is they had no 
reason to accept your statements—they should have known bet- 
ter; for that party has not made a prophecy in the last thirty 
ears that has come to pass, or a promise that they have kept or 
8 to keep. Their prophets and their promises are ex- 
actly alike. 

Yen came to the people in 1890, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Fifty-first Congress, and you promised the people 
that if they would elect you to Congress that you would at once 
repeal that damnable, that infamous measure, as you mildly 
termed the McKinley bill. They accepted your statements and 
returned you to the Fifty-second Congress with the largest ma- 
8 5 that was ever given toa party in the popular branch, I 

ieve. You were here in session for months and months, and 
did you repeal the bill, or did you make one honest effort at re- 
peal? You know that you did not. You begannibbling and 
nagging and pecking away at the bill, and had justaboutas much 
effect upon its colossal strength asalean and hungry hound 
would in baying at the moon or a buzzard pecking away at an 

tian monument. [Laughter.] 

here it stands now, as it did through the first and second ses- 
sions of the Fifty-second Congress, calmly looking down upon its 
maligners and threatened destroyers, and has brought more of 
prosperity and blessings and independence to the people of 
America than any reyenue law ever before placed upon a Fed- 
eral statute book. It stands as Grant stood at Appomattox, 
calmly dictating terms of surrender to the nations of the world, 
[Applause.] And now, what kind of a spectacle do you present 
to us. when Congress has assembled at the call of the President 
in this extraordinary session? Do we find a party, united and 
harmonious, coming into these Halls—falling upon each others’ 
necks and mingling tears of joy over their return to absolute 
power in every branch of the Government? Hardly. 

The gentleman from North-Carolina who has just taken his 
seat s that the Democratic party had had votes enough in 
the last election to have elected two Presidents, and he did not 
know but they ought to have done it. I think you ought to have 
done it, gentlemen, because then you might have had one Presi- 
dent who would have rgd ah this plank of your platform 
in the way that one wing of the party understands it, and an- 
other President who would interpret it in the way to suit the 
other wing of the Democratic party. [Laughter.] à 

There does not seem to be that perfect harmony among the 
elements composing the Democracy that inspired them in the 
campaigns of 1890 and 1892. Theyseem to be hopelessly divided 
upon a plank in their platform that was but little discussed in 
my part of the State last fall, and each man seems to have an in- 
terpretation of his own, while there can be and should be, by 
any fair and honest. man, but one interpretation given to that 
plank, viz: For the coinage of both gold and silver witheut dis- 
crimination against either metal. 

But I said a moment ago that the Democratic party was not 
a pledge-keeping party, and in supportof that statement, and as 
part of the evidence on that proposition, I desire to submit to 
the entire country—North and South, East and West—the argu- 
ments that have gone into the RECORD, made by members of the 
Democratic party on the floor of this Chamber since this dis- 
cussion was frst opened by the gentleman from Maryland. He 
seemed to be very zealous to carry out the financial plankof their 
platform, but was just as certain as the sun shines in the heav- 
ens that it could not be done; but I will venture the assertion 
that the distinguished gentleman did not argue thus before the 
people of his district in the campaign of 1892, and if hedidnot— 
and his fellow-citizens had the right to believe that the platform 
meint just what it said in plain, terse Anglo-Saxon—then the 


Democratic members of this House, as the gentleman from Geor- 

so well and truly said, obtained the votes of the people by 

e pretenses, and it is a well-recognized principle in law that 
aman shell not profit by his own wrong. 

But the gentleman from Missouri, it would seem, is the most 

terribly deceived of all. He honestly believed that the Presi- 


dent was elected and power given to his party for the express 
purpose of repealing the Mc ey bill and the Sherman law, and 
enncting a free-coinage bill; and he gave good reasons for the 
faith that was in him, but he now wakes up to the terrible reali- 
zation that he has been tricked on both p The deceivers 
have finally themselves been deceived. 

I have but little sympathy for the gentleman, for I should 
judge he was born a Democrat—a man of grood grasp and quick 
comprehension—and who has been a hard worker in the ranks 
of the Democracy for lo! these many years. He should have 
known their history well, and had no business to be deceived by 
any promise or p e that party has made in the past 2 

ears; but it is better to learn late than to have never learn 

judge from his argument that the gentleman's confidence in 
that organization is not being ground out between the upper and 
nether millstones, but is being pressed out between the two planks 
of Liter ta ie the one known by the fond and endearing term 
of tariff reform and the other as freesilver. 

I listened with interest to the warning that he gave to his own 
party, when he told them in his most earnestand emphatic way 
that the party had reached the point in its history when there 
was to be a division of the sheep from the goats; a dividing of 
the faithful from the unfaithful; of the servants of the people 
from the servants of the money power; of those who bow at 
the shrine of gold and those who worship at the dual shrine 
of gold and silver, and gave them due and timely notice that 
it would depend upon which course they took whether or not 
he would be longer a member of that organization. They are 
most certainly divided—upon what ratio as to numbers none 

less than infinite knowledge can tell. 

But I shall watch with not a little concern the attitude of the 
gentleman as regards his ty after the vote has been recorded 
on the measures now pending before this House. If sincere in 
his statements made to the members of his own party,and I have 
no reason to doubt his sincerity or his honesty, then Ishall most 
certainly expect him to sever his political relations with a fair 
minority, if not the majority, of his party, and organize a party 
composed of members on that side of the Chamber who enter- 
tain the same views on the money plank of the platform that 
the gentleman expressed in his speech on the floor of this House 
in opening the discussion for his wing of the party. 

Mr. Speaker, since this discussion opened we bave heard the 
desires of the bankers, the boards of trade, the bondholders, the 
money-loaners, and the creditor classes generally; but there is 
a very large class of men found in every State of broad land 
that we have not heard from the men who raise corn, and wheat, 
and oats, and barley, and hogs, and cattle, and cotton, and rice, 
and tobacco. Theyhave been too busy to speak, or too modest to be 
heard, or have depended upon the good faith of peui to carry 
out fairly and honestly the pledges made to them in the platform 
and on the stump. 

But be not deceived; they are not mocked. If you falter in 
your pienta faith with them, then there will be a time, and 
that right speedily, when they will act; and when they exercise 
their right through the silent medium of the ballot, which 
should execute the freeman’s will in every district in every 
State of this Union, as lightning does the will of God, then there 
will be weeping and wailing in the camp of those that kept the 
word of 1 — to the ear but broke it to the hope. I do not 
believe that the Sherman bill has scarcely the remotest effect 
upon the present appalling conditions in Which we now find the 
country, and my reasons are that the Sherman bill has now been 
a law for more than three years, and had been upon the statute 
books for two years when the convention of the Democracy as- 
sembled in Chicago in June, 1892. 

You there adopted your platform of faith, the chief article of 
which was the repeal of the unconstitutional McKinley bill, and 
in favor of the repeal of the Sherman bill, and “for the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and 
for the coinage of both gold and silver without discri 
against either metal,” ete. Under the threat and the promise 
contained in that platform the DO the country contin- 
ued up to and including the day when country was startled 
with the news that the Democracy had been successful and was 
to have control of the legislative and executive branches of this 
Government. 

From that time up to the present hour business men and busi- 
ness interests, 8 began to lose confidence in themselves, 
and in each other, and what little confidence they had in the 
Democratic party; and that confidence has not been restored by 
reason of the assembling together of this body of the representa- 
tives of the people, and,in my humble judgment, it will not be 
restored, but present conditions, much aggravated, should there 
be an unconditional repeal of the Sherman bill and no favorable 
legislation for silver. The fact is, the entire people now realize 
that the Democratic party is in power. They could know that 
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drom conditions, if in no other way, and they see the leadersand 
representatives of that party absolutely failing to come together 
and to any pales among themselves, 

With no Moses to lead them or direct them, but a Moaes from 
Georgia rising from his seat in this House 2 to condemn 
them, they stand paralyzed and utterly helpless before all of the 

t questions that now confront them, without a remedy for 
any illor a balm for any wound, and the people ery out, “‘Is there 
no balm in the Democratic party, are there no physicians there?” 
And I answer that there are physicians galore, of every school, 
of every faith, and of every shade of opinion, but if there is any 
balm they do not seem to have the ability to apply it. And the 
‘t unconstitutional” and“ robber“ McKinley bill yetstands with 
“knife at the throat” of labor, and in the same attitude that it 
has held to the industries of this country since its adoption. 

You promised the people- if they would intrust you with 
power, and place in your ds the reins of Government, that 
you would bring them prosperity, happiness, and plenty. They 
now realize that they had them in abundance before the election. 
They listened and gave you their confidence and their votes, 
and in less than nine months from the day of your election they 
have, as a result, adversity, misery, and poverty. 

The banner of prosperity that was turned over to you has been 
changed into a weapon of destruction; men out of employment, 
factories closing down, banks failing, all business paralyzed and 
financial ruin rising to face us at every turn, and millions of men 
ready to take the road as tramps, an: people cry out in amaze- 
ment, Is this the country in which we were living one short 

ear ago!” and I answer, It is, but under entirely different con- 

ions, and with an Administration elected in favor of tariff for 

revenue only, but which Administration seems now to be first in 
favor of the demonetization of silver. 

The present demand seems to be for a y remedy that 
will restore the confidence of the people, and I have one to sug- 
gest, a little less humiliating to the Democratic party than the 
one proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], and 

the remedy is in the possession and control of the Democratic 
party, and if they will but use it they will be entitled to all of the 
onor—and that remedy is to convince the people of this country 
that you are as utterly and hopelessly divided upon the interpre- 
tation of the tariff plank of your platform as upon the plank now 
under discussion, and, my word for it, confidence would be re- 
stored, labor would be again employed, and prosperity and hap- 
piness, and business confidence would again return to bless our 
native land. [Loud and continued applause on Republican side.] 

I have listened with attention to the arguments made that a 
repeal of the Sherman bill would restore business confidence and 
bring about an international monetary conference with the na- 
tions of Europe. The advocates of such a measure are earnest 
and sincere, no doubt, but I have not been persuaded that the 
results claimed would follow in either instances. Did T believe 
for one moment that the Sherman bill was the cause of the pres- 
ent financial distress and want of business confidence that is so 
widespre*d throughout the entire nation. I would not hesitate 
for a single moment to vote for its unconditional repeal, although 
in so doing I am satisfied that my vote would be against 
2 of a large majority of the people whom I have the 

_honor to represent. 

But upon this very important question I would prefer to be 
right rather than to be returned to this Chamber any number of 
terms; although I believe that I appreciate the honor of a seat 
on this floor, and the advantages that come to a man by associat- 
ing with eminent men from every part of this Union as much as 
any member can. Or could I be persuaded that the re of the 
Sherman bill would aid in bringing about an international mon- 
etary conference, I should not hesitate for one moment to give 
my vote for such repeal. 

t, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that the repeal of the Sher- 
man law would make the conditions in which we now find our- 
selvas much worse, and, instead of helping the country, it would 
merely deter it in overcoming bad conditions. I can not under- 
stand the legic of those who reason that the demonetization of 
silver by this Government would force the nations of Europe to 
a monetary conference. We are the only nation in the world 
that produces silver and gold in large quantities, producing, I 
believe, about 41 per cent of the silver and 31 per cent of the 

ld of the world, and it does seem to me that this nation should 

the last nation to strike a blow at either gold or silver, but 
that it should exert every power and resource at its command to 
maintain the use of both metals. 

In other words, we have a greater interest in bimetallism than 
any other nation or any other people in the civilized world. If 
England could have transferred to her our silver mines, a propo- 
sition made to her statesmen, as we have had made to us in 
this Chamber, to demonetize silver would be met with derision 
and contempt. England looks after English interests and Eng- 


lish welfare alone. She always has and always will, and I re- 
spect England for so doing, and would commend her example 
to the people of my own country as worthy of imitation. Eng- 
land adopted the single gold standard nearly eighty years ago, 
and consulted her own interest when she did it. And as Eng- 
land and the United States are now the two great rivals for the 
commerce of the world it seems to me it would be the height of 
folly for us to dishonor and di a precious metal that we 
produce so largely as silver, and which would take the lead in 
the fight for commercial supremacy if we will but give it an 
equal chance with gold. Do this and the contest for commercial 
su fea is decided, the battle already won. fApplause.] 

Many of those who urge the repeal of the Sherman bill admit 
that the present troubles can not be traced to the operation of 
that measure, but base their action on the assumption that it 
will relieve the minds of the people and thus bring about a re- 
turn of confidence. For one, Iam not here to help enact laws 
against imaginary ills. We are here te represent intelligent 
eens who do not expect or ask us to strike at phan- 

ms. 

Mr. Speaker, as the measures are at present presented for our 
action, and as at present advised, I shall vote against the sub- 
stitute and the amendment proposed, and against the bill for the 
repeal of the Sherman act. I thank you, gentlemen, for your 
attention. Eo array 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to supplement my re- 
marks made in the ning of this debate by sending to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read some extracts from business letters which 
Ihave received. I wish to say, with reference to these letters, 
that oo represent large houses, doing a business of millions. 
One of these concerns employs, I think, a thousand or more men. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[Extract from letter received from Messrs. H. J. Baker & Brother, 98 Wiliam 
street, New York City.] 

We trust that pbs ete thay nfm i cg aki ap al of the 
ee Bega As soon as this is repealed we k that it would be 
5 the ot country to have C Psp Our ideas are that 

ea 


„ etc., we he manufacturers 
terests of the country will be very serious, and we would be very fearful of 
its termination. 

While the repeal of the silver-purchase clause is important, we feel with 
you that threatened tariff tion is very largely responsible for the bad 
state of affairs, and the closing up and shutting down of various factories. 
Take, for example, our own factory. which we could not run for a day with- 
out the protection afforded by the tariff, as it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to compete against the cheap labor of India. We, of course, have 
to go on from hand to mouth, not knowing what the future may be, and we 
are only one of the numerous manufacturers in every part of the country 
who must be affected, more or less, in the same way. 


[The cay, Fag an extract from a letter received from Messrs. Knudson, 
Paterson & Co., 134 Front street, New York City, dated August 12, 1893). 


Hope that you will bring those advocates of silver to book as soon as pos- 
sible, for the whole country is suffering as it never suffered before. 


[The follow! is an extract froma letter received from Mr. John H. Parks, 
treasurer Atlas Tack Company, 508 Sears Building, Boston, Mass.] 

The ‘vity of the financial and business situation is conceded by all au- 
thori irrespective of party, to be without parallel in the history of this 
country. To confrontat revision on Democratic lines is bad fnough, 
but selling values of merchandise are so low, and the improbability o 


new tariff schedule before great, that 
the business world 8 along under that ineub 

somet i not much, but so long as the Government continues its present 
undertaking to buy the silver product of the coun with notes payable in 
gold, while providing no supply of gold with w to redeem the notes, 
this ‘fright’ will remain, for it appears inevitable that the Government 
must. in due course, redeem the notes in silver. Wereit not for the sound- 
money Republicans in Congress (and weof New may well be proud 
of our delegation), I fear President Cleveland wo have but faint hopes of 
securing" What pean of relief would arise throughout the land if 
Congress would simply re and adjourn; they would even eS if 
need be, for ä ae le tion to authorize banks to issue bills on 
Government bonds at par. 


Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mas“ 
sachusetts [Mr. MORSE] a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Les, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. As these letters from different sources in re- 
gard to the monetary situation are presented by the gentleman 
as an argument for the gold theory, I want to ask him whether 
it is true as all that the national banks of Boston are now 
refusing to pay depositors when they apply for their money, ex- 
cept at a premium of 1 to 3 per cent? 

fir. MORSE. Iwill say in answer to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that the banks of Boston pay their creditors in 
checks fone as they receive them. 

Mr. PICKLER. You mean clearing-howe certificates. 
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Mr. MORSE. I mean just what I say. 
Mr. PICKLER. In the West when our banks can not meet 
their obligations they go down and the Government sends out a 


receiver to take charge of them; but in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia the Pania are allowed, it seems, to meet their obli- 
gations in cl -house certificates. 


Mr. MORSE. ur banks, Mr. Speaker, receive checks from 
their depositors, and they pay them back in checks. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does not this account for some part of our 
present trouble—that the banks are refusing to pay . 
their money, and are holding on to it unless a premium is paid? 

Mr. MORSE. *I do not think it does. Our merchants and 
mauufacturers are able to meet their obligations with the checks 
they receive from the banks. There are on the face of the earth 
no more high-toned, honorable, patriotic men than the bankers 
of Boston, and the. have done what in them lies to tide over the 
present appalling business situation. 

Why, Mr. Speaker. ve heard these same bankers of Bos- 
ton denounced on this floor as “ gold bugs,“ Shylocks,” ex- 
tortioners.” Asa representative of Massachusetts [ am stung by 
these cruel, unjust epithets, as applied to the bankers of Boston. 
They may not have as mage votes as some other class; but, Mr. 
Speaker, who builds your Western railroads? Who builds your 
lofty buildin s, whose summits pierce the sky? 

In the dark days of the war, when the Government wanted 
money, who responded to the call and poured out their treasure 
like water to save us a nation among the nations of the earth? 
When fire or famine or flood overtakes any section of our coun- 
try, to whom do they go for contributions and relief? When the 
yellow wings of the pestilence flap themselves in the Southern 
sky who contributes of her treasure to relieve the distress? 
What city gives more than any other city? Why, these same 
‘‘extortioners,” „gold bugs,” and Shylocks,” the bankers of 
Boston. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, more honorable, patriotic business men 
do not walk God’s green earth than these bankers of Boston, 
that I have heard gape drei and denounced on this floor. 

And at no time in the history of the country has their patri- 
otism, and public spirit, and helpfulness to the great business 
interests of the country been more thoroughly demonstrated and 
shown than since the present appalling financial situation has 
come upon us. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Carolina 
pe. TALBERT] mentions New Jersey as one of the nine States that 

ave been able to save much more than their proportion of wealth. 
This discussion has taken an aspect that makes this an accusation 
and her prosperity a crime. 

New Jersey did her full share in founding this nation and she 
has done her full share to maintain it. She owes it ee but 
that loyal, patriotic support she has always givenit. The battle 
monuments on her soil commemorate events and achievements among 
the most glorious of the Revolution, and the names and deeds of her 
sailors, soldiers, and statesmen illumine the nation’s history. Her 
people now are intelligent, industrious, enterprising, and energetic, 
and as moral as other people. They maintain as many churches 
and schoolhouses per onpa as any other people, and more than 
most people. They may differ from some other people in that they 
still believe industry and enterprise are, as heretofore, essentials to 

rosperity, and do not look upon the politician (generally in the 
Kindergarten stage upon great questions), with a volume of Walker 
on finance under one arm and a volume of Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions under the other, as an immediate or promising source of wealth. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts Este. EVERETT] has called 
attention to the fact that each member seems to regard his constitu- 
entsas the people. Well, sir, tothe member, in an oe sense, 
his constituents are and ought to be the people. atever fiction 
enters into the assumption is the most justfiable of all the fiction 
in this debate. Like the honorable gentleman I claim that the 
people of the Second New Jersey district merit at least as t 
consideration as the people of any other district. This district lies 
largely upon that belt which eminent RASE authorities have 
EE FEN to be the garden spot of the United States—in variety of 
agricultural roducts in production per acre, of quantity or quality, 
unexcelled if equaled. Our farmers have given the country a part 
of its best stock, and, until I heard the accusations that have been 
made in this debate, I believed the biggest hogs grown on the con- 
tinent. I still believe our hogs heaviest and most valuable. 

Our manufactures éxceed in value of products and the employ- 
ment they give to sturdy men those of States who are teaching us 
laws of industry, trade, and finance on this floor. The hum of our 
machinery is the music by which we have marched to the prosper- 
ity we are twitted of, and it sings the mene or peace and comfort to 
thousands of intelligent families in happy homes, and will continue 
to it you in rashness do not doom it to silence. 

We have more than 60 miles of seacoast dotted—filled—with 
resorts, ar affected by the prosperity and depression of the 
aaa’ pageto who still conduct our commerce and a hardy 
race of skilled boatMen whose immediate future prospects depend 
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as largely as does that of anybody else upon a restoration of con- 
* and the. 8 of . — . 

am goi v ‘or the re of that which is called “ the 
„ of the Sherman law :” 

1. Because, so far as I have heard, the people whom I try to rep- 
resent want it repealed. All the petitions and letters that have 
reached me from the district, with one exception, have spoken as 
one voice for repeal. 

2. Because the nations are not coining silver. India, producing 
one-third of the world’ssupply, British Columbia, a large producer, 
and all the other silver miners in the world see no governmental mar- 
ket for silver but in the United States. Under these conditions 
foreign silver will, if it has not, find its way to the Treasury as 
fast as the Treasury can absorb it by taking 4,500,000 ounces per 
month. Pardon me if I express a fear that conditions will be crea- 
ted under which foreign silver finds preference at the Treasury. 
Under the act declaring the perpos of the Government to keep 
the two metals at a parity and under the practice at the Treasury 
these silver certificates, issued for foreign silver, are redeemable in 
en The clause therefore becomes a machine that converts the 

oreign silver, for the owner, into American gold, and does not leave 
the redeemed certificate in circulation. The gold is lost and the 
circulation is not increased. It is well said by many honorable 
gentlemen here, if upon other grounds, that this clause, if left to 
stand, means ultimately the single silver standard in the United 
States. If we turn our gold into silver—exchange for silver, to be 
exact—what other standard can we have? 

3. Because the Government, except to supply some need of the 
Government, has no right to purchase the productions of one class 
of producers at the exclusion of all other productions, This objec- 
tion must have additional emphasis in a case where no discrimina- 
tion is made in favor of the home producer of the commodity; for 
instance, if our Populist friends find themselves able to establish 
the subtreas for the taking of their grain they will hardly go 
so far as to make the provisions include the wheat of India. 

4. Because the people in the business centers of the country, for 
reasons, as I believe, that I have intimated, in part at least, do not 
believe that this Government will be able to maintain the par- 
ity between the two metals. They believe with the President 
that the purchasing clause has been used as a device to drain the 
country of her gold. 

Gentlemen tell us here that it was at the option of the Govern- 
ment to redeem the silver certificates in either metal. Well, that, 
seems to be the letter of the law. Admit all they say about it and 
the answer is that the Government redeems in gold and not in sil- 
ver. They tell us then that that is a wrong inistration of the 
law—admit that too, if you please, and what is gained? Do they 
ponas us a reform in the inistration of the law? Does any- 

y promise a change in the construction of the law, or the prac- 
tice under it, at the Treasury? Is it desired to retain the clause 
simply as a test of endurance between themselves, the President, 
and the poopie! The endurance of the people is being sufficiently 
tested. ng her no added tests at this time. 

But, sir, the charge of wrong administration in the matter of 
redeeming the certificates in gold is not proven. Congress put a con- 
struction on the so-called Sherman law, by a declaration in thelaw. 
It declared it to be the purpose to maintain a parity between the 
two metals. Would any other administration of the law maintain 
the declared object? The Treasury was confronted by the solemn 
declaration of Con and the awful obligation it imposed upon 
the Government. Did any free-silver man object to that declara- 
tion and the obligation it vg are Democrats did not vote for it 
because they want to stand before some sections of the country as 
in favor of free coinage. 

In this debate little attention has been given to the nature of the 
obligation which the pledge to maintain the two metals at a parity 
imposed. Every dollar of silver that has circulated under a statu- 
tory pledge of the Government to maintain it on a parity with gold 
has been backed by the Government as the greenback never was, 
and with a more burdensome and difficult obligation on the Govern- 
ment than any government bond ever imposed. No silver dotlar 
ever depended on its value, nor the power and effect of being money 
that passed under such adeclaration. When the Government issued 
greenbacks they bore the simple promise of the Government to pay 
them—at no fixed date. The 8 bond is an obligation only 
to pay a fixed sum at a fixed time. In either case the Government 
assumed no obligation of maintaining the price of either. The fate 
of their current value was committed to the public faith in the Goy- 
ernment’s ability to pay—the one some time, the other at maturity. 
They might, as the greenback did, sink low in price, but no obliga- 
tion of the Government was violated; national honor was not tar- 
nished by a broken pledge. 

There was absolutely no obligation to maintain the price of 
either note or bond—that was entirely at the holder’s risk. But 
in the case of the silver dollar and certificate the obligation 
of the nation 1s to maintain its parity with gold every 8 
hour—all the time—in prosperity and panic, aud through all condi- 
tions and emergencies. Could obligation be more burdensome or 
more dangerous? What other circulating medium ever received 
such support. If the silver dollar requires such an obligation it is 
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a dangerous thing. If it does not require it, the obligation is a 
dangerous thing. I like silver money, but I don’t cherish it as I do 
the mtegrity of the Government. I don’t want it supported by an 
obligation that is a perpetual menace to the nation’s financial honor 
and stability. 

Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen grow merry and sarcastic over the 
idea that confidence and lack of it play an important partin panics 
and general financial disaster, but they change no natural laws by 
raillery or sarcasm. Confidence deposits and circulates money, and 
without if man hoards. Confidence leads to enterprise, and pur- 
chases, and business. When it departs, ted a and business 
depart with it, and their activity is succeeded by that of the col- 
lector and the sheriff. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law may not be, as many 
believe it is not, the cause of a public condition void of business or 
financial confidence. 

But the financier (for his purpose, if you will) has told the coun- 
try itis. The Democratic party (for its purpose, if you will) has 
declared itis, Financial authorities, upon their theories, have told 
the country itis. The country largely has believed, and this belief, 
if not the clanse, has destroyed confidence. Itis gone. 

Well, sir, the financiers will not retract, the Democratic party 
(just now at any rate) will not retract, the financial authorities will 
not change their convictions, and what is left but to try to undo 
the serious mischief which the belief, whether right or wrong, has 
done. For myself I believe the path of duty le to the effort to 
restore immediate confidence in 8 circles, The East wants 
it, [know the West needs it, and the South would profit by it. I 
shall tread that path no matter how often it is demonstrated and 
it has been demonstrated that the vapor of coming changes created 
financial disease and that party necessity made it necessary to diag- 
nose it hydrophobia, and to find a mad dog, and one whose whelp- 
ing had Republican consent; and thongh I confess the case would 
have stood better if the dog had been killed on suspicion on the 
8th or 9th of August than it does after all the political veterina- 
rians have 118775 their reasons for the diagnosis, still I am going to 
help you kill the dog, for I find you are not quite able to do it alone. 

Nor shall I stop to inquire just here who is responsible for pre- 
cipitating a disastrous panic at this hour that general N 
said must come at some hour. Democrats here boast that Mr. Cleve- 
land foretold it so long ago as when he wrote his first tariff-reform 
message. This ‘juxtaposition in time” is significant—but let that 
pass. Populists have been heralding disaster because out of an 
unprecedented national prosperity some people were taking fortunes 
too enormous, and some sections were getting too much, and Repub- 
licans have said it must come whenever there was a general polit- 
ica] triumph of those who intended an immediate change of our 
whole fiscal policy; that our business and industrial structures for 
thirty years had been reared upon existing principles, and that, while 
they might be gradually remodeled npon other plans, the promised 
radical changes meant the razing of this structure that had brought 
increased wealth, peonon education, pro; and development 
without precedent in the history of civilization, and a long idle wait 
for the building of another. y 

Well, sir, admit that it was coming. Disaster at this hour seems 
the result of the prophecy of disaster. If we lay it to the Sherman 
law it has come because of prediction that it must come by and 
by. If welay it to the coming change of tariff, Democrats answer 
that they have not yet changed it. In either case belief in the 

rophecy precipitated disaster in advance of its substantial cause. 
f will 8 be so. He is a wise mariner who prepares for a storm 
that all his tests warn him is approaching. On the business and 
financial sea, general preparation for a storm is the storm, or pre- 
cipitates it. Some gentlemen who seem to think this but a t 
that will be gone before they are done talking, if they talk long 
enongh, say it has been accumulating in our financial system for 
thirty years. They must reconcile this denunciation of the system 
and compliment to it for themselves. 

Other gentlemen insist that the present situation is aggravated, 
if it was not brought about, by some conspiracy to which the New 
York banks have been a party or all the parties. Well, sir, if this 
be true, if these New York banks are so many Samsons in strength 
and devils in villainy, and this paranas clause is the bone with 
which they are smiting an already stricken country, let us take 
away the bone. The destruction of the enemy’s weapon ought to 
go far toward restoring our confidence. 

The gifted gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. BRYAN) would restore 
it otherwise. He sounds one note of encouragement to inspire the 
confidence of a nation. Gold is coming back!“ He does not seem 
to think it of consequence whether we have gog or not, but to 
bumor the national whim, we are assured “Gold is coming back.” 
Yes, and the story of why it is coming back is another story of our 
National misfortune, if not shame. It is not coming back because 
of the removal or abatement of any thing that ca itto go away. 
It is coming back to receive enormous interest from business in 
desperation for it. It is coming back to buy our obligations at pre- 
sent depreciated prices. It is coming back to augment itself at the 
nation’s expense. It is not coming because of restored confidence, 
nor because of any change of opinion by anybody. It is coming to 
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speculate on a broken market, where our people have no money to 
meer a with or lack the confidence to use it. For all the gold 
that is coming back in one way or another, we are paying heavy 
tribute, and the only assurance it gives is, that there is a price some- 
where down the scale at which foreigners are willing to buy our 
property. 

If this sort of ““ coming back” goes on long enough and in volume 
enough it will be well to quote England’s policy here, for we shall 
be largely England’s. Our hope lies in devising somemeans to stop 
gold from “coming back on the errand it is coming now. 

The very learned 8 from Missouri [Mr. HALL] argued the 
money question, and against the letter of Mr. HENDERSON, and in 
the direction of free trade. To sustain his money theory he quotes 
Mr. Walker, and he lays it down as the major premise in a syllo- 
gism that the volume of the circulating medium fixes the price of 
all the property in a country, supply and demand being the same. 
How he would measure the volume of the money circulating, whether 
at a real or nominal or face value, we were not informed, that I un- 
derstood, It must be presumed, however, that he means to measure 
it by its tace value, and the price of the property in the nation by 
the standard of that money. 

If the proposition be true, then when the price of the circulatin 
medium falls, measured by any standard but itself, the price of al 
the property in the nation must fall, measured by the same standard 
that measures the money. To avoid just here the answer that gold 
would be the other standard and might go up, let us suppose a fixed 
and unalterable standard possible and adopted, then, if measured by 
that standard, the price of the money fell, the price of the te a 
in the nation must fall. Well, now the farmers of Missouri an 
every where else have been informed that the price of their grain is 
set in a foreign market in Liverpool. The money used as circulat- 
ing medium will be measured by another standard—the standard 
of England—gold. Whatever is returned for the wheat will be 
measured by the gold standard, and the circulating medium will 
buy of the article returned in exchange for the wheat, under the 
free-trade system just so much of it as it is worth by the gold stand- 
ard and no more. So, if the price of his circulating medium falls, 
measured by the Liverpool standard, the price of his wheat falls in 
the same ratio, 

But admit the propos pea that the volume of circulating medium 
fixes the price, etc. Thelearned gentleman, in opposing the doctrine 
of Mr. Henderson, quotes Adam Smith to show that we should not 
be concerned abont the balance of trade against us, thatthe notion 
that an adverse balance of trade is detrimental is“ founded on the 
mistaken doctrine that the amount of the precious metals in a 
conntry has anything to do with its wealth and prosperity.” Well, 
sir, the adverse balance must be settled in gold. The paying of 
pon takes out of the country a part of the circulating medium, 

is must affect the price of all the property in the country. If 
price bearsno relation to either wealth or prosperity what place has 
the gentleman’s major premise in the argument? 

It seems to me strange that those who put so much faith in the 
efficacy of the Government stamp on coin do not propose here to re- 
duce the amount of gold in the gold coin; why not divide by stat- 
ute each one into two and stamp on each half the denomination the 
whole now has? I think, but according to the theories of some 
statesmen they can not believe, that this course would put silver 
dollars of the present standard at a premium, ang if theories ad- 
vanced are correct and bankers are as painted all your silver bullion 
would go ont right away and the new gold coin would flow into the 
Treasury, and all doubt of the ability of the Government to main- 
tain the parity would disappear. 

The only disadvantage or hardship I can see, from the standpoint 
of our free-coinage friends, who do not thinkit of much consequence 
how much silver is in a dollar so the Government stamps it “One 
Dollar,” is that we would all be forced to the new gold basis, and 
our most radical silver men would be compelled to be gold bugs 
and despise themselves. Seriously, if theories advanced here 
correct, here is a suggested solution of the difticulty— and a way 
to get back on the bondholder.” * 

Nobody will propose its adoption, 
eee the medium of lower tariff and larger trade abroad, know 
that all your coins go, after all, by weight, the only effect in the di- 
rection you seek effects, would be the raising of nominal prices at 
home. No; what is wanted, is a money for which the Government 
assumes some obligation to pay it in goldor maintain on a parity 
with gold, or to circulate where you can compel our people to re- 
ceive it at par for debts. There has been much said about one 
money for the bondholder and another forthe people. What is pro- 
posed here is one money for the American and another money for 
the foreigner. We are being prepared for this by doctrines that 
teach us not to worry over a balance of trade against us to be paid 
in gold; it has nothing to do with our wealth or prosperity. 

The able grenan from Mississippi [Mr. CAT Nds], I think, 
asserted and illustrated here that silver had fallen in about the 
same proportion as all other commodities, and all in consequence 
of cheaper production. On this showing the receivers of interest, 
fees, and wages would be the only losers by free coinage of silver. 
The laborer would be the man most affected. 


Why? Because, gentlemen, 
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There has been much said about the debtor class, but nobody de- 


fines that class. The receiverships being created show our great 

corporations to belong to that class. The inability to pay depositors 

show many banks in that class; all are to the extent of their de- 

pon, Our sayings institutions are in that class, and who wants 
em to pay in cheap money? 

But nobody defines the debtor class, though every man favors 
it. Yes, the Government is put in that class, and one gentle- 
man after another, when talking about circulation at different 
times, including the period of the war and immediately following it, 
estimate every greenback dollar at 100 cents, but when estimating 
what the bondholder gave for his bond they put that same dollar at 
from 40 to 60 cents. Figures so used may prove anything, and it may 
be worth while to suggest that it theyshow there was a time when 
the people had better money than the bond buyer. But we con- 
stantly hear that the greenback passed as money because the Gov- 
ernment put its stamp upon it. The greenback was a promise to 
pay, and fell and rose as public faith in the honor and ability of 
the Government to keep its promise rose and fell. It was the 
promise, not the thing, that passed and had credit. The promise 
of any honest employed man on a piece of paper to pay a dollar 
is good. The stamp of a millionaire upon that same paper, This 
is a dollar,” is worthless. The promise of a tramp upon a paper 
to pay a dollar is as good as the fidelity of the tramp and his ability 
to beg the dollar. The stamp of the sovereign upon it, This is a 
dollar,” tells a lie and spoils the paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist, but recognize that we can not 
change the laws of nature. Money is older statutes, and may 
survive them. Evolution in the matter of money is as marked as in 
anything else, and it is in the direction of a gold standard. I must 
admit I will vote to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury so much 

month. I will vote to coin all we can absorb at a parity with 
gold, and, to protect oursilver producers, I will vote fora heavy tariff 
on foreign silver. But our agricultural friends, who are for free 
coin ut against the tariff, dwell upon the assertion the price of 
wheat li fixed in a foreign market. 

If that be true and the volume of the circulating medium regu- 
lates prices, is it not in the country where your foreign market is—in 
England—that you want free coinage? If the price of American 
wheat is fixed in Liverpool it is prices in Liverpool you waut to 
raise by swelling the volume of the circulating medium there. The 
interest of the American wheat-grower can not lie in the direction 
of dear money where he sells and cheap money at home where he 
buys. evel. gentlemen, you can only get free coinage abroad by 
internationalagreement. Youcan only get that agreement by force. 
The first force to use is the suspension of silver coinage in the United 
States. The next, perhaps, is to prohibit a market for foreign silver 
here. If you are right in your theories your war is for free coinage 
abroad. A free-coinage bill in the United States is a surrender and 
capitulation on the foreigners’ own terms. 

esides this, you can not absorb and maintain the parity of the 
world’s silver alone. No one nation ever did, no one ever will do it. 

But the Western and Southern farmers want a better price for 
wheat, So do the farmers of all the States. I think there is one 
way to get it, in time—maintain a tariff that secures a home market 
for our manufactured articles, and build up factories around you, 
and draw a population that will consume and not raise grain. 
They will come to you, not in a day, butin time. Pursue the Amer- 
ican policy, and you will have your own factories and your own 
money centers. Grain has fallen under Republican régime. Yes, 
Republican legislation has opened serito to settlers, and made 
it possible for almost every man who would go through the hard- 
ship of preëmpting it to own one of the best farms in the world. 
It has created in the desert millions of such farms. It has created 
States whose Representatives come here and denounce it. Grain 
has fallen. Yes for there is an empire of waving corn and king- 
doms of new stubble to-day where the virgin soil was unbroken when 
sa ingen legislation began. 

What the owners of this empire and these kingdoms need is con- 
sumers and not inflation of money. Your own country, that con- 
sumes nine-tenths of our crops, has not been stin for wheat 
bread. No amount of currency would have made this nation eat 
much more wheat. Lou can not command the foreign market, for the 
vast empire of India has entered into competition with us in rais- 
ing wheat and selling it in the markets of the world. Only geo- 
graphical situation will keep Indian wheat out of your own market 
when the tariff is repealed. India wheat is produced by people 
who do not eat wheat bread, and many of them never saw wheat 
flour. It is a hard competition. American legislation did not turn 
them to wheat raising, consign them to a diet below wheat, nor set 
them to cultivating their soil by the motive power of cows and 
women. 

American legislation has not created the competition of Russia 
in the wheat market, nor have the ‘‘Shylocks of Wall street and 
blood-suckers of New England” developed the agriculture and 
commerce of these semibarbarous but vast domains, till they com- 
peio with you in the “markets of the world.” The American 

rmer’s future is not in Euro 
does not shine over Liverpoo 


markets; the star of his hope 
Gentlemen seem to have yet to 


learn that Great Britain, France, and Germany, are not the whole 
Eastern Hemi b 

We want a market for our ‘products, including silver. Wearethe 
greatest ucers of silver in the world. I have no quarrel with 
silver or its producers, no sympathy with those who denounce them. 
Mining always has been and is a hazardous enterprise. The phrase 
“the mines of Peru” has passed into literature as the figure for 
wealth, yet to open a new mine in Peru is to lose social and busi- 
ness caste, because the people assume the future bankruptcy of the 
man who embarks in the enterprise, and if the East have a cause of 
quarrel with the ‘Silver States“ it is not that they produce too 
much, but that their mines have absorbed a vast amount of eastern 
capital. I wantto see and will help create the best possible mar- 
ket for their silver through international agreement—free coinage 
every where, if you please. 

But we are told that if we do not vote for free coinage now silver 
will nover be “heard of again in our statutes.” How egregious! 
After us the deluge. We are not here now for the triumph of any 
theory, nor to adopt unalterable policies. We came to meet a 
“condition, not a theory,” and there will be other days and possi- 
bly other Congresses in which theories can be weighed and policies 
adopted with more safety and as much wisdom as now, and in this 
12 this Congress will have the soberer second thought 

ater on. 

Again we are told, by a number of gentlemen, that the repeal of 
the purchasing clause strikes out half of the circulating medium 
and raises the power of money.” The honorable gentleman from 
Illinois goes so as to illustrate this argument by a supposed pur- 
chase of ten horses at $100 each, $1,000, the giving of! a note for 
them, and that before sale of the horses and the maturity of the 
note this repeal passes. He contends the price of the horses, in 
consequence of the striking ont of silver accomplished by repeal, 
will have fallen to $500; but it will take a thousand dollars to pay 
the note, and the repeal will have robbed the horse owner of 8500. 
I think I state his position correctly. I notice it especially because 
1 embraces much of the argument made on his sido of this ques- 

on, 

In theñrst place, it seems to me that the gentleman from Missouri 
pe Hau] and others, who speak from authorities on finance, go 

toward answering their friends and coll es. These men of 
books show that nineteen-twentieths of the circulating medium is 
credit, and they certainly do not mean to contend that the volume 
of eredit will swell and shrink with the volume of silver, for they 
also dec that an adverse balance of trade to be settled in coin 
has no relation to the wealth and prosperity. An adverse balance 
of tradesettled in coin takes circulating ipa {i out of the country. 

If to take out coin does shrink credit to the proportion of 19 to 1, 
then by their own 2323 adverse balance of tifty millions will 
mean a shrinkage of circulating medium of one thousand millions, 
So, the total destruction of silver would not do what the gentleman 
from Illinois says, on currency, unless credit shrinks with loss of coin 
money, in the ratio it bears to the circulating medium, 19 to 1. If 
eredit shrinks in its ratio to coin present, then the loss of each ten 
million coin, in settling foreign trade balances, means a loss of two 
hundred millions in circulating medium, they answer themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said about paying of our bonds in 
greenbacks, and about the amount the bondholders paid for the 
original bonds. I have before called attention to the fact that when 
they state the value of the greenback paid for a bond the greenback 
is heavily discredited, but when paid for wheat it is reckoned at 
par. Well, sir, the greenbacks paid for bonds were promises to 
pay by the United States—the floating debt of the conntry, if you 
please, became too large to float at anything like face value. I 
will not offend anybody by inquiring the cause—and it was funded. 
The Government exchanged its promise to pay at a definite time for 
its other promises to pay. Then came the proposition, still urged, 
to pay the second lot of promises by a reissue of the first promises, 
and this they call payment. 

A gentleman inexperienced in business was pressed for a debt. It 
was a new experience with him, consequentinsomnia and a failing ap- 
petite were wasting his system, when the creditor proposed totake a 
note. The debtor gave it, and with radiant countenance and stream- 
ing eyes, exclaimed to his anxious wife: Thank God, Hannah, that 
debt is paid.” The story is old and has excited mirthful ridicule 
wherever the English language is spoken. If I had located the 
debtor in any section or given his occupation, honorable gentlemen 
would indignantly declare I had insulted the intelligence of their 
people. Yet, sir, these same honorable gentlemen propose the pay- 
ment of debts with notes by the United States, and callit states- 
manship and sound policy. 

If I have indicated why I shall vote for repeal and can not ac- 
cept the theories nor arguments of the free-coinage gentlemen, I 
have done all I intended. 

I have endeavored to avoid political references. Ihave no desire 
to remind anybody that their platform was constructed of a mate- 
rial so indefinite and void of certain texture that we have had 
many days of dispute as to who is on it and who is off. What itis 
and where it is seem alike uncertain. , 

In calling attention, in conclusion, to portions of three Presi- 
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dential messages, I do not allude to politics, but point to passages 
of history, undisputed and indisputable. 
At the last end of one free-trade period, and near the beginning 
of a feared one, two Democratic Presidents wrote as follows: 
BUCHANAN, DECEMBER, 1857. 


The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly; our great staples command high 
pa and up within a brief period our mineral, manufacturing, and mechan- 
ocon ms have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have pos- 


sessed all the elements ngo para wealth in rich abundance, yet, notwithstand- 
ing these advantages, our country in its monetary interests is.at present in a 
deplorable condition. 

nthe midst of unsurpassed plenty we find our manufactures suspended, our 
‘public works retarded, our private enterprises abandoned, and thousands of uso- 

laborers thrown ont of employment and reduced to want. Under these cir- 
cumstances a loan may be required before the close of your present session, but 
this, although 3 to bo regretted, would prove to be only a slight misfortune 
when compared the suflering and distress prevailing among our people. 


* CLEVELAND, AUGUST, 1893. 


With plonteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory 
assurance to 8 enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung 
up on every side. 

vamerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets were 
not immediately available to mect the demands of frightened depositors. Surviv- 
ing corporations and individuals are content to rop in hand the money they are 
usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised 
to find that securities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfuctory, are no 


longer accepted. 
Values sup to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure 
have involved every branch of business. 


The other is that picture painted by the truthful hand of Presi- 
dent Harrison in his m of December.6, 1892, of a nation in 
unprecedented prosperity, growth, and development. That was a 
condition under a protective tariff. [Applause.] 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, under the five-minute rule Ihave 
buta word or two to say. I-know thatthe House has been alread, 
too kind to me. But, raised as I was in the Indiana school, an 
allied as I am by matrimony with the Kentucky school, I could 
not let even this short opportunity pass by withoutexpressing my 

opinions and feelings.respecting the utterances.of.certain of the 
Fossler and Kentucky statesmen on this floor. I do not desire 
to take the time of the House in any discussion of the merits of 
this question. I am a little bit discouraged, and my people are; 
and we have reason to be so. 

My wife is a Kentuckian and we have a good many Kentucky 
friends in Denver, and each and all of them gave me brief 
words of encouragement when I started sein, ee when they on 
the last day before Ileft home told me that the New York Demo- 
crats may go back on silver and the silver platform, Connecticut 
Democrats may go back on silver and the silver platform, Mary- 
land Democrats may spew the Chicago declarations out of their 
mouths as mere catchwords and glittering generalities, but you 
will find one good warm table where you can sit down in Wash- 
ington, the good old ‘‘McCreary Bimetallic Hostlerx,“ which 
will be open and every example.ci its hospitality will be spread 
before you. 

Mr. aker, I have tried at the door and at the dining-room 
‘door and have been turned away from that good old inn, h 
as I was when I applied for admission and sustenance; and when 
upon inguiry I sought to find what means this change, I am di- 
rect d to step out upon the sidewalk and look 17 85 the old sign, 
and there I learned that the old hospitable inn is now being run 
on the European plan. ughter and ap use.] 

Mr. Speaker, they told me that it would be a warm reception, 
because in 1891—not back yonder before the war, when themoon 
was larger thanit has been since hostilities ceased—but in 1891 
the gentleman, who has been the chief executive of Kentucky, 
had been the glad recipient of a vote of thanks by a Democratic 
convention in Kentucky, which, in addition to declaring for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, had also voted an express 
resolution of thanks to him and his colleagues, for their almost 
unanimous yote for free coinage in Congress. 

Ihave telegraphed my old Kentucky friends—ormy wife has— 
that we have beenfooled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, that, however, does not so much concern me, 
because my best recollections pert in in no wise to the ‘dark 
and bloody ground” south of the Ohio River. Iwas born and 
bred in the school of VOORHEES, of COOPER of Indiana, of BY- 
NUM of Indianapolis: and right well they taught me my lessons, 
and set me upon a course concerning which I shall not turn my 
— the suggestion of pie from the Administration. [Laugh- 

r. 

If it were my purpose, Mr. Speaker, standing here as a repre- 
‘sentative of the ponpes party—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

ate. SIMPSON. Task unanimous consent that the time of the 
Seeman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] be extended fifteen min- 
utes. 

There wus no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. PENCE. r. Speaker, Iwas about to say, when my friend 


kindly interposed his request, now granted by the House, that 
if I, ere here as a member of the People's party, desired 
political advantage, I should greet with joy the probability of 
the Democracy surrendering to the command of the Executive, 
and of the Republican minority being chained absolutely tothe 
Executive chariot; but I hope I am prompted by higher wishes 


‘and motives than that. 


I have at home a people who are more deeply concerned in this 
question than any other people in.the Union, and if the gentle- 
man from Indianapolis [Mr. BYNUM] were here representing a 
people assaulted as are mine, he would not be an evolutionist, but 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] said, one let- 
ter would be added to the word. He would protect his people; 
and my people in Colorado, fifteen hundred of whom were taught 
by this gentleman from Indiana, as was I, protest through me 
against this abject surrender that is being made by the Repre- 
sentative from the good old State. [Applause.] 

It is not necessary, Mr. Speaker, for me to review any of the 
arguments before I come to this matter. It is not necessary to 
remind this House.and the people that, as three thermometers 
hung on yonder wall under the same conditions here would fall 
together, so have wheat and cotton and silver gone down to- 
gether since 1873. It is not necessary for me—at least, Iwill not 
consider it so—to read any number of the speeches made by prom- 
inent gentlemen upon this floor in prior Administrations. Ishall 
in that respect be content with referring to that which my own 
eyes have witnessed. Andoh! how vivid is the recollection of the 


scene, 

Not back in 1873, not back in 1861, nor 1834, nor 1816. I shall 
not carry the gentleman back far in the recollection of the 
scenes that have lately transpired in his life. Only to the 13th 
day of October, 1891, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM], Mr. Chauncey F. Black of Pennsylvania, Senator 
FAULKNER of West Virginia, and Mr. WILSON of West Vir- 
ginia, were advertised as about to make a tour through our 
country for the organization of Democratic clubs. They came 
into our 5 Oh! how warmly we 8 them—greeted 
them with bed and board such as the old Kentucky hotel used 
to give us. [Laughter.] On the night of October 13, 1891, the 
gentleman from ee po Mr. BYNUM], addressed the largest 
audience ever assembled in the city of Denver, and he taught 
me no new lessons. 

At his feet I had knelt in my old native State, that blessed 
Commonwealth, which I have remembered with the sweetest 
recollections.of my life, around the old home before I came to 
manhood, in the days 

When my feet were bare and my cheek was brown, 
When my heart was as light as the elder down, 
and open and free for just such lessons as he taught. But in 
1891 he came to remind me of them, 

I read, Mr. Speaker, from the Rocky Mountain News of Octo- 
rea 14, 1891. I read first the words of the gentleman as uttered 
there— 

Thave always— 

I know the gentleman will not forget these words 

I have always— 

That means a long time past [laughter 
been in favor of the freo coinage of silver; and I do not desire to advertise 
my own record, but in this connection I think it is not im proper to say what 
action I have taken imrespect to this question. 

This was a 3 report of the gentleman's speech, for 
the kindness in making which we received his acknowledgment 
of thanks on the next morning. 

Iwas on the Committee on Coinage in the Forty-ninth Congress, and was 
one of the three members ‘of that committee who reported the bill in favor 
of free coinage away back at the beginning of Mr. Cleveland's Administra- 
‘tion. [Loud and prolonged cheering. ] 

Laughter. ] 
hen this further quotation—but I hope if I ‘scrape the mold 
from the memory of the gentleman he will thank me for it— 

Lhave voted for free coinage from the time the question has been before 
Congress, and will do so every time it comes up. 

[Great laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the teacher will not rebuke the scholar 
whom he trained for now telling him that the question has come 
up.” [Renewed laughter and applause.]} 

But that is only a part of it. Back in Indiana they do notillus- 
trate the 1 of public men; but with that spirit which 
marks all of our enterprises we do. Ihave here the front page 
of the paper of the same day which illustrates the impression 
made upon our people. First, the reporter, in addition to the 
report I have read, says: 


Mr. BYNUM Was greeted with rer f and prolonged applause, andit was 
several minutes before the cheers had subsided and the orator could enter 
upon his theme. Hisdeclarations and hisadvocacy of free silver aroused the 
audience to the wildest enthusiasm, although the speaking had then been in 
progress for three hours. 


[Great laughter.] 
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Mr. Speaker, that is only the beginning. 


Here we have what 
I can not hold up and display to the House [referring to the 
bound co Fe the paper belore him.] 

Seve EMBERS. Let us sce it. 

Mr. PENCE. Let me say, then, that the book will stay here 
to the hour of adjournment, and furthermore, Mr. Speaker, that 
it may not be lost to the members who are not here, I now shall 
request the privilege of having a copy of this cut made and in- 
corporated as a portion of my remarks. [Great laughter.] 

Several MEMBERS. Describe it. 

Mr. PENCE. And here, what see I before me? Oh, the recol- 
lectionsthatitbringsup! [Describing.] A silver dollar, a medal- 
lion of a dollar, turned out by our mints. Supported; how? Bythe 
manly legs and feet of the gentleman from Indianapolis. [Great 
laughter.| Whose arms are these I see upraised as in invocation 
to high Heaven; whose face this that I see announcing to the 
skies, and beneath the inscription, “I always voted for free 
coinage; and always will when it comes up.” [Great laughter.] 
The noble presence to my left reminds me that I can not be mis- 
taken inthe photograph. [Laughter.] If it requires unanimous 
consent to print that picture I hope I will get it [laughter]; and 
if that is not sufficient, I hope my proffer will be accepted to pay 
for it myself and save the Government the expense. ughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that this gentleman taught me that 
lesson, which I decline to forget and leave. I begin, since I 
notice their utterances here, to understand why and how it is 
that the Democratic President, elected upon a silver platform, 
a ntly without fear of contradiction, claimed at Gray 
Ga les sixty days ago that these men of the majority would 
surrender at his command. I thought they were too brațe. 
But, oh, no; he understood too well the favors he had to dis- 

nse— the means at command,” as Mr. COCKRAN expressed it 

the columns of the North American Review in June; and he 
never hesitated, but felt free to fling the platform to the wind, 
as he had that which would turn down the platform. Brave was 
he, Mr, Speaker, as the sluggard who was told to go to the ant. 
f: “What! go to the ant,” said the sluggard; 
“Whata waste of time that would be; 


To ay ficnic I'll hie and sit down by my pie 
And there let the ants come to me.” 


[Great laughter.] 

When the gentleman who now is chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Senate is sete N in toto, with 
the plans of Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio, I could but be reminded of 
his article in the North American Review in November, 1891, 
when he (Senator VOORHEES), writing of him (Senator SHER- 
MAN), spoke of him as— 
the financial weathercock of the Union; one who had been on all sidesof 
the money question, who had changed oftener than anyone else, but always 

at the time and in the way that would best suit the purpose of Wall 
street and New York. 

I will send the Senator from Indiana a copy of his own article 
by the first mail. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder 
that in our country we have come to be unable to distinguish the 
difference between the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, and the past Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN. 
It is true thatupon this floor Mr. Carlisle denounced the Sherman 

licy, but little by little he has come to it, and now what scene 

o we behold? He who had been the denunciator of the policy of 
the Treasury Department in 1878 now the author of its continu- 
ance! 

In my judgment, sir, the story of the gradual, slow temptation 
and change of Mr. Carlisle will be one of the saddest chapters in 
the history of this country. I-worshiped at his feet as well as 


at the feet of the gentleman from Indianapolis continuously by 
day and by night during the soft and callow days of my Ne 
e can now see in our country the difference 


Laughter.] 
5 the policy of the Treasury Department to-day and that 
of 1878. It is always against us. Now, Mr. Speaker, may L illus- 
trate this case by a little story, and then I will not further tire 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Cries of ‘* Go on!”] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Colorado be extended. [Laughter 
and applavse. | 

There wes no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. PENCE. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, after that gracious act 
I must confine my attention to somebody outside of the State of 
Indiana. [Laughter.] I have said, sir, that the people out in 


our country can not discern the difference between the policy of 
the Treasury Department of to-day and the policy of the Treas- 
ury ote pram 1878, under Mr. Sherman, and I want to illus- 
trate t. 


Back in Marion County, Ind., there is a little town down on 
the Johnson County line containing about 300 people. A stranger 


came into the town on a certain Sunday morning, and, walkin 
out from the hotel, he saw a little white church and a crow 
going in, and he noticed that it was a Lutheran church. He 
walked on, and in the next block he saw alittle brown church, 
and was surprised to see that it also seemed to be a Lutheran 
church. He went back to the hotel and found the proprietor 
there—he had not gone to Europe [laughter and he said to 
him, It strikes me as rather strange that in a little town like 
this, hardly able to sustain one church, there should be two 
churches just alike.” 

What do you mean?” asked the landlord. Thestranger told 
him what he seen. Oh,“ said the landlord, ‘ you are mis- 
taken; those two churches are not just alike; they are some- 
what alike, but not just alike. Over in the white church 
they believe that the serpent tempted Eve, and Eve tempted 
Adam, and Adam fell; but over in the brown church they think 
he was a bad egg from the start.” ¶Laughter and applause.] Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I have too long imposed upon the patience of the 
House, and, understanding that I have leave to print this pic- 
ture with my remarks, I thank gentleman for their indulgence 
and resume my seat. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I have been highly edified by the 
remarks of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE], because I 
have taken a great interest in his welfare since he became so 
prominent in that State. The gentleman is correct in sayin 
that I made aspeech in Denver to avery large audience. I think 
it was one of the largest audiences I ever saw, though I may have 
overestimated its numbers. During the fall of 1891 I had the 
pleasure of making a tour across the continent with some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who were engaged in the organization ot 
Democratic clubs. We started in at St. Paul, from thence went 
to Fargo, Butte, Helena, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake, and thence to Denver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is true that I have always been an advo- 
cate of free coinage. Inthe Forty-ninth Congress I followed the 
lead of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. It seems to 
have been a case of the blind leading the blind, and I confess it. 
[Laughter.] After my visit to Denver, where I witnessed this evi- 
dence of wealth and prosperity—all made out of the production 
of silver—I am not surprised to find the gentleman from Colo- 
rado so enthusiastic on the subject. Uponour arrival at Denver, 
we were met, as we had been at all the points we visited, by a 
committee representative of the hospitable Democracy of the 
West. We were taken for a drive over the city, which is one of 
the most beautiful that I have ever seen. In fact, I have compli- 
mented the city since I first sawit whenever its name is mentioned. 
I never saw so many new and magnificent residences. 

The suburbs of Denver will compare favorably with those of 
any other city in the United States. As Ilooked at this splendid 
evidence of wealth and prosperity I was led to inquire from 
whence it was derived. I was told that It all came from silver 


mines.” When asked by some of the good people the subject of 
my 8 h, which I was advertised to make in the evening, I 
told them I talked of nothing but tariff reform. Iwas informed 


that there was but one question in which the people of Colorado 
had any interest, and that was “‘silver.” Having been a supporter 
of free coinage, I yielded to the temptation of those who bad re- 
ceived and treated me in such a hospitable manner, and gave ex- 
pression to some sentiments in favor of silver that were some- 
what extravagant. 

I distinctly stated in my speech on Tuesday that I had changed 
my views on the subject; a fact that was well known to my con- 
stituents. This is not a question of principle but one of policy, 
and I expect and intend, whenever kora changed condition or 
from the acquisition of more light, I become convinced of m; 
error, to change my views as my judgment may approve, an 
Khen I shall do so I shall not be too cowardly to proclaim the 

act. 

In the Fourty-fourth Congress, during the then exciting condi- 
tions, I was a supporter of free coinage. Imade a speech on that 
side, and I believe it was as good a one as I have heard during 
this debate, but I confess my sins and am seeking forgiveness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise at 
this late hour in the debate, whicn has now been occupying the 
attention of the House for nearly two weeks, with any intention 
of discussing in detail the merits of the pending bill or of any of 
the amendments which have been offered thereto. The brief 
time allotted to me in which to speak forbids this; but even if I 
had on this occasion the opportunity for extended remarks, I 
very greatly doubt whether I should embrace it. 

During the progress of this discussion, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal said, sincerely said, ably said, upon each side 
of the great monetary question which we have been considering, 
and I am not vain enough to imagine that at this stage of the 
the proceedings I can add anything new or original to that 
which has already been uttered, or that I can rehabilitate the 
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arguments which have been made by others in such a way as to 
give them any additional force or vigor. 

Indeed, I have felt during the entire pro; of this debate 
that it was infinitely more important that I should arrive at a 
correct solution of this financial problem than that I should sim- 
ply inject myself into the RECORD through the medium of a 
speech. I have felt thus because I have known that the question 
with which we were dealing was one of great and mount im- 
portance to the American people; because I have been conscious 
of the fact that on the adjournment of Congress it would be 
taken up again and fought over on the hustings, and because I 
have realized that the money question from the very nature of 
things wes destined in one form or another to be present in this 
Hall for legislative action during long years that are to come. 

With a view, therefore, of reaching a correct solution of this 
subject, I have been among the most attentive of the listeners to 
the discussion on this floor. I have read with painstaking care 
most of the pertinent literature that has come within my reach; 
nor have I hesitated, to consult carefully the leading economic 
works which I thought best calculated to elucidate the matter 
which has been in controversy. After much reflection, sir, I 
have been able to come toa conclusion entirely satisfactory to 
myself; and itis simply for the purpose of stating this conclusion 
and of giving afew of the reasons which have induced me to adopt 
it, that I now ask for a brief time the indulgence of the House. 

I may remark in this connection, Mr. Speaker, that I have not 
been handicapped in coming to the conclusions which I have 
reached by the declarations of the platform of the great political 
party to which I have the honor to belong which was poe 
by it when it recently assembled in convention at Minneapolis. 
In this particular I differ from the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], who addressed the House on day before 

aaa and from the equally apg Hag gentleman from 
Litinois [ r. CANNON], who spoke in this Hall just before the 
adjournment yesterday. I have been infinitely more concerned, 
sir, to A hue myself with the immutable truth involved in this 
financial controversy than I have been to square myself with the 
declarations of any ty 8 whether Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Populist, or hibition. 

Iam not going to permit either of those gentlemen to outdo 
me in y zeal. Ihave heen a loyal member of the Republican 
py ever since [ attained my majority; and I am glad now to 

able to announce that the conclusions which I have reached 
in respect to this subject of finance are not such as put me out- 
side of the pale of my party 5 but that I can cherish 
and fearlessly declare them and still walk upon that highway of 
intelligent progress which it has ever been the pride of this 
grand party to pursue. 

Any . who will read, however cursorily, the declara- 
tions of the last Republican national platform will at once come 
to the conclusion that the primary thing therein declared for is 
not so much bimetallism as an honest, stable, unfluctuating dol- 
lar, or standard of value. Bimetallism as there announced is 
not the end sought to be obtained, but the means whereby this 
primary end is to be achieved. And, sir, if in the light of sub- 
sequent events it is 8 that this end can not be attained 
through the medium of bimetallism, then I am not here to stand 
for the technical construction of the lan e employed in the 
platform, but rather to bring myself within the scope and object 
of the principle therein declared for, which is, I repeat, the estab- 
lishment of a stable and unvarying measure of value. 

What Republican, sir, has the hardihood to stand on this floor 
and say in the light of events that have ired since the Re- 
publican platform was adopted at Minneapolis that this platform 
points unerringly to an impossibility? 

Mr. Speaker, since this convention adjourned the nations of 
the world have refused to enter into an international agreement 
with us for the remonetization of silver, because we were obliged 
to beg for it as suppliants, instead of demanding itasrivals. Since 
this convention adjourned India has discriminated against sil- 
ver, at least to the extent of closing her mints to its coinage 
on private account; since this convention adjourned Austria has 
gone upon a gold basis and silver has depreciated from aratio of 

to 1 to a ratio of 28 to 1. 

Sir, I came to this session of Congress with my preferences all 
in favor of silver. I recognized the fact that ours was one of the 
greatest silver-producing nations on the face of the globe. Iam 
sure I was anxious, in so far as it could be done without plainly 


flying in the face of all economic law, and without bringing dis- 


tress upon my countrymen, to see silver utilized in the monetary 
system of the country. I was strongly inclined to its free coin- 


age, but only at such a ratio to gold ps the silver bullion sustained 
to the old bullion in the markets. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the careful study that I have since given to 


the investigation of this money problem has led me to the sin- 
cere and honest conviction that I ought to modify the opinions 


which I then entertained, and oppose the free coinage of silver 
at any ratio. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
r. HARTER. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will be 
allowed further time. 

The SPEAKER. How much more time? 

Mr. HARTER. Sufficient to enable him to finish his remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I shall not trespass long on the 
patience of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consentis asked that the gentle- 
man from Indiana be allowed sufficient time to finish his re- 
marks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr.Speaker, my present opinion 
is that for this nation alone to undertake under its present en- 
vironments to remonetize silver at any ratio whatsoever, and 
in this manner maintain it at a parity with gold, is an absolute 
and utter impossibility. To attempt it will. in my judgment, 
not only be a piece of foolishness, but will be absolutely suicidal. 
This, sir, is my solemn and deliberate conviction. 

Mr. Speaker, it is within the power of Government to say out 
of what material its metallic money shall be made and how much 
of that material shall be placed in a coin and also whatshall be the 
degree of its fineness. It can denominate its coin. It can even 
gofurther. Itcan make its coin a legal tender and require the 
creditor to receive it in payment of a debt, even if it be depre- 
ciated in value. But here the power of Government ends. The 
mere stamp of the creative power does not give the coin value. 
I utterly deny, sir, that it is within the power of Government, 
against the common consent of the people and by mere arbitrary 
legislative enactment, to give one single particle of purchasing 
power to its coin. 

I do not wish to say, or to be understood as saying, that the 
Government does not, by making a metal money and thereby 
creating a demand for it for use as money, to a certain extent and 
within certain limitations appreciate its commodity value under 
the operations of the law of supply and demand. But I do un- 
de e to say that in fixing what shall be its money and deter- 
mining what shall be its value the Government should follow the 
previously expressed wishesand value estimates of the people and 
not undertake to give the metal any greater value than the com- 
mon consent of the people has bestowed upon it. 

This has been mopo icy pursued in the history of our Govern- 
ment heretofore. hen the fathers undertook to determine the 
ratio they would give our coins they did not seek to give either 
to gold or to silver an arbitrary'statutory value, but they went 
into the markets of the country and ascertained what value the 
people had previously conferred upon the metals, and settled upon 
that as the value to be placed upon the coins they provided for. 

I hesitate not to avow, Mr. Speaker, that if, in the effort tore- 
monetize silver, you fix the value of silver coin higher than the 
bullion value of the metal which composes it in the market, in- 
stead of appreciating the bullion to the coin value of the dollar 
you will find that the coin will depreciate to the market value of 
the bullion. 

Bimetallism by one nation, as a practical fact, is, in my opin- 
ion, an impossibility and an absurdity. You may have a legal 
ratio, you may have a theoretical ratio, you may enact bimet- 
allism into a statute, but practice and our experience as a nation 
clearly proves that you will have, asa matter of fact, the cheaper 
money only in use and circulation, and this will give you mono- 
metallism. Why, sir, early in our national history one of the 
precious metals passed out of circulation, and we did our busi- 
ness on the other alone for years. 

Owing to a subsequent change in our coinage laws the condition 
was reversed, and the money which had previously gone out of 
circulation came back again, and the money on which we had 
before transacted business in turn went outof circulation. And 
yet, during alt this period we had each coin established by law 
upon our statute book as a unit of value at a fixed ratio to the 
other. But the market value of the metal in the coins differed 
from that fixed by law, and under the invariable operation of 
Gresham’s law the more valuable coin was retired and the 
cheaper one remained. 

Mr. Speaker, the question with which we have to deal to-day 
is not whether the demonetization of silver was wise or foolish, 
right or wrong, whether it conferred benefits or inflicted evils, 
but the question is rather one of power and resources. We are 
face to face with acondition. Have we the strength and ability 
at this time by ourselves to free coin silver and thereby estab- 
lish and maintain it ona parity with gold? This is the material, 
the decisive inquiry. x 

Let us stop, sir, and consider for a moment what is proposed 
by the advocates of the free-coinage system upon this floor. 

ey are utterly ignoring the present status of silver in their 
demands. They forget that it has been dishonored throughout 
the civilized world by the leading nations; that England has 
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been upon a gold basis since 1816; that Italy has turned her face 
against silver at least to the extent of deny g tos coinage on 
rivate account at her mints; that Germany s guas on a gold 
is; that France and the Latin Union, after vainly having tried 
to stein the tide of silver in its downward progress, have stepped 
aside for fear that the avalanche would bring ruin upon them; 
and that France has at last reluctantly closed her mints to its 
free coinage. 

ae ee to observe that Austria isnow adopting a gold stand- 
ard. They seem to forget that twice in our history we have 
tried by legislative enactment to bring silver to par, or to keep 
its value from further declining, and have signally failed on each 
occasion. We tried it in 1878, by means of the Bland-Allison 
act, and were unsuccessful. We repeated the experiment, re- 
gardless of the teachings of our experience, in the year 1890 by 
the enactment of the Sherman act. It thereupon rose slightly 
in value, but soon commenced to fall again, and has ever since 
wad say e in price until to-day it has fallen lower than ever 
before in our national history. 

The advocates of free coinage seem to ignore, too, the fact that 
the production of silver has within the last ten 5 Sari increased 
enormously. Now wey are asking that we shall try the very 
experiment which the Latin Union, including the French Gov- 
ernment found itself unable to carry out successfully under cir- 
cumstances more favorable than those by which we are at present 
surrounded. They are asking that we shall undertake to lift this 
enormous burden without aid or intervention from any foreign 
power. 

. the moment that anything of this kind is at- 
tempted, in my honest opinion, it will result in the operation of 
Gresham’s unvarying rule. You will find that instead of bein 
able to maintain these coins of pu and silver at the parity fixe 
by law, they will separate. Silver will depreciate and remain. 

Gold will fly. It will retire from circulation and be hoarded, 
and instead of being upon a bimetallic basis of gold and silver, 
this nation will be upon a silver basis alone. You will have a 
contraction instead of an expansion of your currency. Not only 
that, but such silver legislation will ee the production of 
your American silver mines. It will induce foreign nations to 
make a sacrifice of their silver and pay a premium for your gold 
to the end that they may strengthen their gold reserves, they 
being upon a gold basis; and you will find that it will take the 
utmost capacity of our mints, constantly operating for two or 
three years, coining depreciated silver dollars with which to 
supply this deficiency in the currency occasioned by the retire- 
ment of gold. 

And when you get that additional coinage of silver you will 
find that you have descended to a silver basis, not to bimetal- 
lism, but to silver monometallism pure and simple, and that, 
while you are not reduced to the intellectual or industrial status 
of the semicivilized nationsof the world, yet that you have de- 
scended to the same metallicsystem which they employ, and have 
deprived yourself of those monetary advantages which are the 
highest products of the leading and prosperous commercial na- 
tions of this globe. And you will notonly have descended to 
this depth, but in your descent you will have depreciated the 
value of every dollar of the paper money and the silver coin that 
is deposited our sav banks, in your national banks, and 
in in your private banking institutions throughout this country. 

You will have depreciated the value of every particle of that 

money in the hands of the people, and have brought loss and 
privation and entailed suffering upon them. You will find your- 
selves, too, as I have already said, not upon a foundation of bi- 
metallism, but upon a foundation of silver monometallism, with 
aconstantly fluctuating standard of value, than which there can 
be no greater curse in the monetary affairs of a civilized nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the objections that I have urged to the remon- 
etization of silver at any of the ratios providedfor inthe amend- 
ments to the measure now under consideration can be urged with 
equal effect, in my humble opinion, to the remonetization of sil- 
ver at the ratio which the silver bullion sustains to-day in the 
markets of the world to the gold bullion. Unfortunately, sir, b; 
the terms of the resolution under which we are operating, 
under which at 12 o’clock on next Monday we are to e our 
vote, which resolution was adopted by the Democratic party 
within the secret chambers of its caucus, from which I and m 
colleagues on this side of the Chamber were rigidly excluded, 
no member will be able to vote for the remonetization of silver 
at any other ratio than that named in this order of proceeding; 
but, sir, I shall not attempt to hide myself like a moral coward 
behind this bulwark. 

Recognizing the fact that the need of the hour is men of con- 
victions; men, too, who have the cour. of their convictions, 
and are not afraid to express their sentiments, and who are far 
more anxious to maintain the right than they are to preserve 

t if under this 


their consistency—I hesitate not to declare 


order of procedure an 3 to vote for a different ratio 
were afforded me, I would not vote for it. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, to the evils which I have already 
pointed out as being incident to the remonetization of silver, let 
me call attention to others which apply more particularly to 
remonetization at other ratios than 16 to 1. Let me say that, in 
my humble opinion, the only hope of bimetallism is to obtain an 
international agreement for the restoration of silver, but when 
you remonetize silver at the ratio of 20 to 1, or at the present 
market ratio of gold and silver bullion, you lessen the chances 
of ever securing an agreement from foreign nations for inter- 
national bimetallism, eko of the great expense it would entail 
upon them to meet you anything like halfway as to ratio in the 
recoining of their silver. 

Again, after you have remonetized silver at a different ratio 
from thatof 16 to 1, and the metals have separated under the in- 
variable operation of Gresham's law, you will not only be attempt- 
ing to maintain your new gold dollar and your new silver do 
at a parity under your new ratio, but you will be seeking also to 
maintain on a parity with these two dollars the existing dollars 
now in cireulation, thus complicating the difficulties of the sit- 
uation in proportion to the number of dollars that you are try- 
ing to keep at a parity. Here we have the spectacle of the na- 
tion with three standards of value. Sir, there can, in the very 
nature of things, be but one standard of value. Trade and com- 
merce can be successfully carried on in no other way. 

Not only this, but there is the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury [Mr. Carlisle], addressed to Senator VOORHEES, which 
has clearly demonstrated the fact that to make your present 
silver dollar contain as much silver as your new silver doilar, 
if you adopt remonetization of silver at the proposed ration of 20 
to 1, you will be obliged to entail an enormous expense upon the 
American people to supply the silver, to rayi the expense of re- 
turning the present coin to the mint, to make up the loss from 
its abrasion, and the depreciation in the process of melting. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 from these propositions, I want to say, 
in addition, that I am e to and shall not cast 
my vote for an amendment which looks to the reénactment upon 
the statute book of what is known as the Bland-Allison act. at 
act, in my humble opinion, contains the very features that from 
this time forward will render the Sherman act objectionable. 
Aye, more, it contemplates a continued purchase of silver and 
the minting therefrom of a short-weight Sinn: to be carried on 
indefinitely. The danger here is that after a while there may 
arise in the public mind doubt of the ability of the country to 
maintain its silver dollars at a parity by payment in gold, and 
thus there may come a depreciation of these dollars which will 
entail loss upon the people. 

One word, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, with respect to the re- 
peal of the pure clause of the Sherman act and I am 
8 and will not longer tax the kindly indulgence of the 

ouse. 

Iam not one of those who believe, with the President, that 
this act is mainly . for the present deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs in which we find ourselves, I firmly believe, and 
I 5 Bar with all respect to the Executive, who is doubtless hon- 
est in the expression of his opinion, that there is a disposition 
manifested upon the part of some persons to make the Sherman 
act the scapegoat for the present evils, with a view of distract- 
ing ublic attention from the real cause of our calamities. 

think the source of our financial trouble can be found in other 
directions. It is a recognized fact that since 1873 there has been 
a universal depression throughout the entire civilized world, 
affecting all nations, regardless of their financial or economic 
policies. There has been almost everywhere upon the globe a 
money stringency, a depreciation of products, and a falling in 
land values; and it can be possible, sir, that this evil which has 
afflicted foreign lands, and which has heretofore been kept away 
from us by our marvelous strength and material resources, has 
at last crossed the billowy Atlantic and laid its blighting hand 
upon us. Is it not possible that the presentation by foreign 
holders of American securities for payment, in order to secure 
the money to pay their own indebtedness and stem their own 
reverses, may have drained us of our gold, and thus helped to 
bring on our financial embarrassment? 

Is it not sible, sir, that a conspiracy may have existed in 
the city of New York and in London to force this Government 
to issue bonds, to the end that they might be taken up for good 
financial investments, and that a run upon the national Treasury 
has been inaugurated and the gold drawn therefrom with this 
object in view, and that this has contributed to our distressed 
condition? ` Is it without the range of possibilities that in an ef- 
fort to give the country an object lesson, in order to force the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, the persons in the scheme have gone 
too far and have precipitated a panic which has passed beyond 
their control and reacted upon themselves? 
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Mr. Speaker, I hesitate not to aver that, in my humble opin- 

tion, there is another cause that has tended as much as an 

' described to bring about the present condition. The Republi- 
can party, by the wisdom of its enactments, has built up the 
business of country on the basis of a protective tariff, and to 
that legislation all business interests have conformed and ad- 
justed themselves. The dread on the t of the manufacturers 
and business interests of the country that the Democratic part 
would undertake to reverse this economic policy under whic 
prosperity had been obtained is, in my humble opinion, one of 
the most far-reaching of the local causes that has induced the 
difficulties which now beset us. nf 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there existed in the breast of a 
single intelligent human being, either on this continent or across 
the water, any belief that the Government of the United States 
was lacking either in the intention or ability to keep at par and 
redeem in gold every single silver dollar that was out, every silver 
certificate that was issued, and every Treasury note that was 
issued under the Sherman act. I believe that the national credit 
both at home and abroad has been above reproach. 

I would like to call your attention, sir, to the fact that under 
the wise monetary legislation of the party that has controlled 
this nation for so many years the national credit of this country 
is higher than that of any nation on the globe. Does any gentle- 
man doubt for one moment that any issue of bonds by this Govern- 
ment made this day would be snapped up with avidity in every 
monetary center in the world as safe and profitable pecuniary 
investments? This is a test of the public credit. 

The Sherman act never drove gold abroad. If it did, how 
does it happen that gold is now returning to our shores, although 
the act stii. stands unrepealed? The people have not lacked 
confidence in the money of the country; they have lacked.con- 
fidence in the banks which had possession of it. They have not 
repudiated the silver or the paper currency of the path They 
have hoarded silver and silver certificates as well as gold. It is 
said that those very certificates are at a premium to-day. 

I protest, Mr. Speaker, against this unfair endeavor to put 
upon this one legislative enactment the burden of all the ills to 
which we are heir at the present time. The history of the pas- 
sage of the Sherman act is within the recollection of every intel- 
ligent man upon this floor, That act was passed to avert in this 
country a terrible calamity—the attempt to remonetize silver 
and bring upon the country the evils of a depreciated coin. It 
did its perfect work in this respect. It added to the circulat- 
ing medium of the country a sound silver and paper currency. 
To this extent it is to be commended. 

But, Mr. S er, it has met the emergency that called for 
its creation; its mission is now ended, and I shall vote for its 
repeal for reasons which I nowask leave of this House toassign. 

In the first place, sir, while I believe that the confidence of 
the people in the ability and intention of the Government to re- 
deem our short-weight dollars that have been coined under that 
act has not yet been disturbed, yet I do be ieve that to continue 
to purchase silver and pay for it bythe waving of Treasury notes 
for an indefinite period under this act, with the possible further 
coinage of short-weight dollars and the further depreciation of 
silver, might go to such an extent that the people would finally 
lose faith in the capacity of the Government to keep the silver 
dollars and Treasury notes at par with gold, and thus bring 
about adepreciation of them, with all the evils that usually at- 
tend a depreciated currency. 

But there is another reason, Mr. Speaker, why Ishall vote for 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. Owever unjust 
that feeling may be, discriminating men are compelled to admit 
that there has gone abroad in the land a feeling which is very 
general among the people, that the Sherman act really been 
the main cause of our present condition. This belief did not 
bring on this financial trouble. It has arisen since it was pre- 
cipituted. The condition which confronts us, while it should 
not excite a panic on our part, ought certainly to be viewed with 
seriousness. 

This presents, sir, an opportunity for the exercise of the high- 
estand most patriotic statesmanship. Contemplate fora moment 
the condition by which we are confronted. Banks have every- 
where toppled or failed and gone into liquidation. Some of 
them have refused to pay over their counters the money of their 
depositors. They have locked up the currency, which is the life- 
blood of all trade. The music of the spindles is no longer heard 
in the land. The furnace firesare banked. Business is stagnant. 
Commerce is arrested. 

The fear of one man, like wildfire or contagion, has commu- 
nicated itself to another, and everything is a condition of 
doubt, perplexity,and fear, Unemployed laborers by hundreds 


and thousands are standing idle on the streets of our cities, in 
need of employment and of the necessaries of life. 


Ican pay no 
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higher tribute, sir, to this brawn and muscle of our population 
than to say on this occasion that these men have so far borne 
themselves under these eying circumstances, under these con- 
ditions of distress which attack them more vitally than any other 
class of our people, with genuine conservatism and patriotic 
American obedience to law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while up to this time they have turned a 
deaf ear to the insidious appeals of the communist, while they 
have refused to be led from the path of duty by the wild decla- 
mation of the anarchist, who would reduce everything to chaos 
and substitute the law of might in lieu of the law of the land 
yet with the lapse of time the condition of the unemployed will 
grow more desperate, and in view of their good conduct I would 
preatly hesitate to strain the quality of their moderation too far. 

o do this involves danger. 

This is no time for hesitation. Relief, while it should not be 
extended in the shape of illy considered and unwise legislation, 
should nevertheless be afforded at as early a day as possible. 
And, sir, if it will contribute to the restoration of public confi- 
dence and release the money of the country from the vaults and 
pockets which hoard it, into the avenues of trade, that it may 
there perform its proper functions and lift the pall from the 
land, to offer up the Sherman act, even though it bean innocent 
victim upon the altar to the public demand, I for one am not 
going to stand against such a sacrifice. 

After the repeal of the Sherman act, Mr. Speaker, what? I 
would preserve, sir, at a parity, every silver dollar now in ex- 
istence, whether it was coined under the provisionsof the Bland- 
Allison act, or under the Sherman act; I would preserve at an 
absolute parity every silver certificate and every United States 
Treasury note that is now in the hands of the people or that has 
been issued. 

Stopping the purchase and storage of depreciating silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes in payment therefor and of 
the possibility of any further coinage of short weight dollars by 
the repeal of the Sherman act will all the more strengthen pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of the Government to keep at par 
the money already created under it. 

Mr. Speaker, the demand of the hour is not so much an infla- 
tion of the currency, a new issue of money by the Government, 
as itis to turn into the avenues of trade the money which we 
already have, and which is now locked up and hoarded and with- 
held from use and circulation among the people. We have to- 
day plenty of money if we can omy pat it into circulation—$9 
per capita of gold, $9 per capita of silver money, $6 per capita of 
paper money, making acirculation of money, all of which is at a 

arity, of $24 a head—more money per capita, sir, than any other 
eading civilized nation on the face of the earth except the 
French Government, If it should soon become necessary to en- 
large the currency, as it probably would, I would doit by proper 
measures which can be devised. 

I would do it by recognizing silver and by using it as an aux- 
Hary to the existing standard at the gold valuation by some 
wisely devised method. If further expansion is desired, possibly 
it can be. obtained by conferring oe the national banks the 
right to issue notes to the par value of the bonds which they have 
deposited to secure their circulation, or by allowing any citizen 
to take Government bonds and deposit them in the Treasury, 
receiving in exchange therefor paper money, or by some other 
method—surrounding whatever plan is adopted with proper 
legislative A and safeguards. 

Mr. Speaker, when we have done this I entertain no doubt of 
the capacity of this Government, in the competition for gold, to 
obtain more than its share among the nations of the pn Let 
gentlemen nop and reflect that we are among the greatest gold 
producing nations of the world. Let them stop and reflect that 
our resources are boundless; that we stand in the morning of 
our national life, whereas the canker worm of dissolution is al- 
ready eating at the hearts of the governments of the old world 
and that they are passing along the meridian and toward the 
decline of their national existence. 

I have faith in the power andstrength of this young Republic, 
standing on a sound monetary basis, to maintain its own in the 
money markets of the world. Sir, our failure heretofore to ob- 
tain an international agreement with the great nations of the 
earth, whereby we might by united action restore silver to its 
monetary power, has, in my humble opinion, been owing to the 
fact that we have approached them from disadvantageous 
grounds as suppliants and as mendicants. 

When we have once placed ourselves in the conditiou in which 
I believe the measures I n will place us, and we can 
approach them in the arena of the world’s conflict armed cap-a- 
pre, as rivals, not as suppliants, and convince them that under 
the economic principle of the survival of the fittest” our op- 
portunities for survival are equal to if not greater than theirs, 
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we can exact from them as being in the line of their interest, as 
I certainly believe it is in the line of our interest, an interna- 
tional agreement by virtue of which silver can be restored as 
standard money throughout the civilized world. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, this foolish, this unnecessary, but, 
nevertheless, this very destructive panic has precipitated upon 
us an issue. We stand where the roads part. There is no in- 
termediate ground. There is no byfield to which the moral cow- 
ard may retire to shift from himself responsibility. There 
should be no temporizing, no vacillation. The man needed at 
this critical hour is the man of positive convictions who, when 
he believes that he is right, hesitates not to go ahead in the fear- 
less and patriotic discharge of the duty which he owes to the 
people. Ishall not follow the road which requires this Govern- 
ment,in contradiction toall human experience,toundertake alone 
and unaided the impossible task of lifting silver from the depths 
to which it has descended and maintaining it at a parity with 
gold by its free and unlimited coinage. 

I shall not follow that road, because, speak of it in as glowing 
language as you may, prophesy for it as kindly as you please, al 
the finger boards of history and civilization point in the con- 
trary direction. I believe that it turns not into the highway of 
national progress and prosperity, but away from that highway 
into the morasses of doubt and perplexity, of individual and na- 
tional loss and dishonor. I prefer, sir, recognizing the fact, of 
course, that there are some difficulties in the way, to turn my 
face hopefully and courageously towards that otber road Biong 
which every nation that has most escaped monetary failure an 
dishonor in the past has been accustomed to travel. 

I have in my breast an abiding conviction that if I hold to the 
proposition that the stability, the unfluctuating character of a 
coin, as well as its volume, is essential, and push resolutely for- 
ward, sooner or later I shall reach the destination to which 
every patriotic man on this floor, regardless of party belief or 
geographical location, desires to attain—a governmental system 
of finance which preserves a stable and unfluctuating standard 
of value, sufficient in volume to answer all legitimate demands. 
To such a system silver and paper at a parity with the standard 
are necessary. But until silver can safely be used asa standard, 
I earnestly submit that it is folly to invest it with such a func- 
tion. Eeppinen] 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the repeal of 
the purchase clause of the so-called Sherman law,” not be- 
cause I believe it to be the sole or principal cause of the financial 
and business distress of the country, nor because I expect an 
considerable relief to the business of the country from its repeal, 
but because the law, whether wise or not, has served its purpose, 
and is made the scapegoat by the Democratic party for all the 
evils that have followed their advent to power. 

Its repeal will demonstrate to them and to the country that 
they have loaded their sins upon the wrong goat. 

Iam in favor of the repeal, because I am in favor of the use of 
both gold and silver as money metals, and because the only sub- 
stitute offered is the free coinage of silver in differing ratios, 
which, in my judgment, would drive the $600,000,000 of gold out 
s the country and compel the use of but one metal, and that one 
silver. 

The country is sick; it is in great distress, and in a critical 
condition. The eminent physician who has the case in charge 
has made a careful examination and declared his diagnosis to 
congestion of the circulation from the use of too much silver. 
He made his prescription and sent it to the apothecary shop 
and asks that it be filled and administered to the patient. It is 
to “stop the use of silver.” 

The Democratic party at the present time is in charge of the 
shop, and they hesitate about filling the prescription. Some 
question the diagnosis, and refuse to fill a prescription based 
npon a wrong theory of the disease; others say that, while the 
diagnosis may be correct, the remedy is not the proper one. 
They cry “similia similibus curantur,” like cures like, and the 
patient must have more silver. Others still say the prescrip- 
tion means simply the gold cure,” and are willing to adminis- 
ter it, notwithstanding the reputation it entails upon the patient. 
And so, haggling over the correctness of the diagnosis and the 
sufficiency of the prescription, they have agreed to discuss the 
matter for two weeks, an, if the patient is alive at the end of 
that time, they promise to do something. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in a case so critical as this, where the 
8 and the apothecaries are at loggerheads, would it not 

the part of wisdom to call in additional counsel? Would it 
not be the part of prudence to take into their confidence and 
conference the 127 Republican members of this House and ask 


their opinion of the disease and the proper remedy? 
I very much mistake the temper o 
not be willing to give honest counsel. 
It is true, they might not entirely agree with the eminent phy- 


the minority if they would 


sician in his diagnosis. They ht say that ibly he had 
mistaken a prominent seston tee the real Ainan: an the 
would say, as this symptom is most prominent in the patient’s 
mind, allay it; administer the remedy prescribed, stop feeding 
silver for a time, let the patient rally about a little, 85 then ad- 
minister adigestive powder or solvent that would enable the sys- 
tem to take up this surplus silver and send it coursing through 
the circulation again, and in this way relieve the congestion. 

But possibly, upon a more careful examination, it might be 
discovered that the patient is suffering from an assault and bat- 
tery. The assault was made in Chicago last August and the bat- 
tery took place last November, when the protective policy of the 
country was knocked out of the ring in the first round. And 
from that day until this the patient has been getting worse and 
worse, and under the repeated threats of a renewal of the essault 
has been growing weaker, until hope, courage, and confidence 
is almost destroyed. 

Stop these threats, bind up the bruises already inflicted, with 
the assurance that no further assaults shall be made, and I as- 
sure you the patient will leap to his feet again, a giantin strength 
and activity. 

We have been doing business in this country for the last 
thirty years under the American system of protection. It mat- 
ters very little whether it is the best system or not. The busi- 
ness of the country had adapted itself to it and the nation had 
prospered as no nation ever prospered before. 

One year ago to-day the country was never in a more 
ous condition. The 8 were not overburdened with taxes; 
the revenues of the Government were equal to its expenditures; 
labor was fully employed all over the country at remunerative 
wages. Our granaries were filled with the products of our 
farms. Our mines of coal, iron, copper, and silver yielded their 
rich products to the brawny arm of well-paid labor. 

The fires in our furnaces were lighted, our forges were aglow, 
and our anvils resounded with the sturdy blows of the hammer. 
Our mills were running and our factories were hives of industry. 
Our transportation lines were taxed to their utmost capacity to 
carry these products of industry to market. 

Now, how changed are all these conditions. Two hundred 
thousand workmen walk our streets in idleness and ask for bread. 
Our mills and factories are closed; the fires in our furnaces have 
gone out, and our anvils and looms are silent. Our money, as 

‘ood as any in the world, has os BH its hiding places, and re- 

uses to come forth at the demand of labor or business. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be the sheerest nonsense 
to attribute this great change to the act authorizing the purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, or to expect any imme- 
diate or considerable relief to follow the repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman law. But public attention is now centered 
upon it, and it is well to remove it, that the real cause may bə 
seen and recognized. 

A pledge to the country that its industrial policy shall not be 
disturbed must follow the repeal of the Sherman law, or we must 
await the slow process of the adjustment of business to the new 
policy to be inaugurated by the party now in power. [Applause.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize any member who 
desires to address the House on the pending question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, as nobody seems desirous to oc- 
cupy the floor at this time, I move that the House now take are- 
cess until 80’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Several gentleman have requested that 
there be an evening session to-night at 8 o'clock for debate only, 
and, in the absence of objection, that order will now be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a bill for reference to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, with leave to report at any time after the 
special order has been exhausted. 

Mr. PAYNE. Lask that the title of the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to increase the currency and provide for the redemption thereof, and 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PAYNE. [I object. 

Mr. BAILEY. will the gentleman permit me to make 2 brief 
statement? I have introduced this bill at the request of several 
gentlemen on the Committee on Banking and Currency, who de- 
sire to have it before them in connection with another bil which 
they are now considering. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think all of these bills had better take the 
usual course, and after we get rules and get peonon organized, 
they can be referred to the committees and be considered. 


rosper- 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made. If there be no objection, 
the recess will now be taken until 8 o’clock, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will preside at the evening 
session, which is held for the purpose of debate only under the 
special order. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair 


as S er pro tempore. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with much diffidence 
that I, a new member, avail myself of your kind recognition to 
address this House. I would not do so unless impelled by a high 
sense of public duty. Silence, more becoming a new member 
than speech, would be much more pleasant to me. But the peo- 
ple of no section watch with more concern nor are more inter- 
ested, nor will be more affected by the outcome of our present 
deliberations than the people that I have the honor to repre- 
sent here. They recognize the vast importance, they perceive 
the far-reaching consequences which must and which will re- 
sult from the settiement of the great garenon before us. 

The people of my section have an abiding faith that we will de- 
vise a permanent and safe system of finance and currency, which 
will eliminate the present evils and disasters, prevent their re- 
currence in the future, and enable them once more to enter upon 
the broad road of prosperity and wealth. No people of the South 
recovered quicker from the losses and misfortunes of the late 
civil war, none progressed faster upon the road of prosperity 
after the clouds of war rolled by than did the people of the 
bright tobacco belt which I, in part, represent upon this floor. 

p to 1873 cur progress was surprisingand phenomenal. Few 
communities presented more evidences of wealth and prosperity. 
Since that time, along vim the SPA interests of the 
whole world, there has been a gradual falling off of prices, a grad- 
ual reduction from the returns of labor and sale of products. No 
interest is more directly affected by the currency than tobacco; 
its manufacture and sale are conducted upon a cash basis; no 
business will respond more quickly and improve more rapidly 
upon an expansion of the currency than tobacco. None will feel 
more acutely and deeply the blighting and disastrous effect of a 
contracted currency. 

The people of my district have given me positive instructions 
which s control my action upon the pending question. In 
the convention which nominated me I was instructed to vote for 
the free and unlimited coinage of both goldand silver. I prom- 
ised and p ledged m peonia if elected my efforts should be di- 
rected to its accomplishment. They have aright to demand its 
fulfillment. Ihave yet to learn, as distinguished gentlemen have 
here implied, that the solemn declarations of a party are “‘ glit- 
tering catch-words ” with which to acquire position and power. 

Of all trusts which should be held sacred, of all promises 
which should be fulfilled, to my mind none can surpass, none 
are more binding than those e between a cohfiding constit- 
uency and its Representative. Speaking for myself, I can say 
that there is not a pledge, not a promise that I made to the gen- 
erous and noble constituency which honored me in sending me 
here that I will not endeavor to fulfill and discharge. 

I am here still to profess an abiding faith and confidence in the 
wisdom and declarations of the last Democratic platform. That 
platform has received the approval of the vast majority of the 
American people. Their aggregated wisdom has proclaimed its 
efficiency. To execute its provisions, to enact into law its prom- 
ises, a confiding people have given the Democracy all the three 
branches of this great Government. Each branch, each mem- 
ber, must answer separately and independently for the discharge 
of this great trust. 

If we are guided in our decision by the provisions of the plat- 
form, our duty is clear and unmistakable. Upon the silver 
question the Chicago platform makes three clear and distinct 
proposals. First, the repeal of the Sherman law; second, the 
coinage of gold and silver without discrimination, and third, its 
coinage at such ratio or in such manner as the parity of the two 
metals coined can be maintained. Each and every one of these 
provisions is binding upon the party. 

There is no dovbt but that there is a ratio where free coinage 
of silver is perfectly safe and will be successful. It is our duty 
to determine this, and obey the behest of the people who have 
elevated us to power. No refining of phrases, no subtle distinc- 
tions can explain away or destroy what is so clear and what was 
accepted as a universal interpretation until recently. There is 
no justification whatever in that platform for those who are here 
struggling to put us entirely on a gold basis. How can they 


answer to the people for broken pledges, and for the contraction 
of the currency which will inevitably result after you have com- 
pletely stricken down silver? 

All three of the great parties of this nation are committed to 
the coinage of standard dollars of both gold and silver without 
discrimination. No candidate dare go before the American 


people in advocacy of a single gold standard. If, so, that party 
or that candidate would be buried so deep that the hand of resur- 
rection would never touch him. 

So true is this that even those gentlemen who here contem- 
plated by their votes puring us on a gold basis profess, while 
assassinating silver, a great love and affection for it. 

While giving the fatal blow which destroys its life, they swear 
eternal friendship and prophecy greater uses and benefits which 
await it in the far unknown future. They shout, Though Islay 
thee, yet I love thee.” Judas-like, they betray silver to the money 
kings with kisses of endearment. They are very much like a 
class of people known as hypocrites, so pointedly described b; 
the clear-sighted Goldsmith, who, he says, think they have pai 
virtue all of its dues when they compliment it. So with these 

retended friends of silver. They think they have paid silver 
ts entire dues when they have heaped upon it empty and pro- 
fuse compliments. Such talk and such professions can not and 
will not deceive the people. Even though they differ with you 
they would yot prefer frankness, candor, and courage, and con- 
sistency in their representative. Here in this Congress, at this 
time, the roads 3 
You must choose which you will take; you must decide be- 
tween a single and a double standard of value; you must deter- 
mine whether ee believe in a single gold standard or ina 
standard of both gold and silver. owever disagreeable and 
exacting, it is impossible to escaps a choice. It is useless for 
you, and T tell you you can not deczive the friends of silver and the 
people when you select and travel the golden road and yet sing 
ns of praise tosilverand bimetallism. That will not save you. 
hey are not deceived by such bombast and professions. 

Those of you who have selected the goden road will, fora while, 
doubtless, find it very pleasant and cheering. Capitalists of 
wealth and power will approve your decision and compliment 
your wisdom. That portion of the proas representing the money 
power will commend your financial ability and statesmanship. 
Bondholders and bankers will embrace you and prophecy for you 
a great future of fame and distinction. You will first be lulled 
into peace andre for sudden changes and broken pledges, and 
then cheered with the suggestions of future elevation and power. 
Your ear will be deaf to the calm, quiet, unobtrusive voice of the 
great mass of farmers, laborers, and mechanics, who, with wonder 
and astonishment, have witnessed your sudden change. Buta 
great day of reckoning will come. When the country shall be 
overshadowed with the effects ofa stringent and contracted cur- 
rency and products have further fallen in value and the debtor 
has become more oppressed and despairing, you will find it diffi- 
cult to explain to these y you voted against every measure 
here introduced to expand the currency and bring relief to the 
prođucing and laboring masses. 

I here and now, according to the instructions of = ple and 
my convictions of right, in the interest of the plain, honest 
laboring people who have aided and sustained us in every u 
ward pop in life, select the road that leads toa double stand- 
ard. It is the only one which is safe and sound. It is the road 
upon which our fathers started us in 1792, and which we trav- 
eled so successfully and prosperously until 1873. Those who 
advocate the free coinage of silver do not ask you to venture upon 
an unknown and untried experiment. They ask you to return to 
the safe, conservative methods of finance which existed here until 
1873. They ask youto give them the money of the Constitution. 
They demand the enactment into law what has been the policy 
of the Democratic party from its foundation by Jefferson. They 
demand a righting of the fraud of 1873. 

The more attentively and carefully that I have listened to this 
discussion the more have I been impressed with the fact that the 
free coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio where the parity 
can be maintained is the proper, safe, and permanent solution of 
the difficulties which now besetus. The human mind is powerless 
to estimate the wrongs and disasters which have resulted from 
the demonetization of silver in 1873. At that time there was 
no just excuse for it. Silver was ata premium of 3 per cent 
over gold. Agriculture, commerce, and manufacture were pros- 
poring and each year becoming more profitable. Statistics ex- 

i 


bit that from 1850 to 1873 there was a gradual rise in the prices 
of all agricultural products of 335 per cent. 

From 1873 to now there has been a gradual reduction of over 
50 per cent. This reduction is not contined to the United States, 
but extends over the entire world. The year 1873 marked a de- 
parture from rising to falling prices. It has now reached such 
a fearful extent that agriculture the world over is depressed 
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and paraly: 


zed. Its misfortunes, as it always will ultimately do, 
have b 


ht desolation and ruin to other industries. This dis- 
tress and depression extend to all portions of the world. It ex- 
ists where there are tariff laws and no tariff laws; where there 
are Sherman laws and no Sherman laws. It first started in Eng- 
land with a gold standard, with the failure of Baring Brothers, 
and from there has circumscribed the world. England has ap- 
pointed commission after commission to examine into the causes 
of depression and falling prices there. 

An evil which is world-wide must be produced by a cause 
equally as extensive. The best way to determine the cause of 
an evil is to trace it back to the time when it first made its ap- 
pearance. The era of AE SOC and prosperity continued 
up to 1873 when it was arres and a downward tendency pre- 

pitated, which has become greater and greater each year. 
Then some great causes arising in that year must have pro- 
duced the sudden change. That year witnessed a revolution in 
the financial system of the world surpassing r. Speen 
which have ever disturbed the natural world. rmany went 
from asilver to a gold basis. 

The United States demonetized silver and adopted the gold 
standard. France and the states of the Latin Union ceased the 
free coinage of silver. England has been upon a gold basis ever 
since 1816. Ever since 1873 5 languished and each 

ear become more and more N less and less profitable. 


e statistics gathered from all sources verify this. Can any 
one doubt the demonetization of silver that year, so great and 
far-reaching in its influence, was the the cause of sudden 


change? Is not the sensible way to recover what we have lost 
to retrace our steps? What excuse was there for destroying 
half the money of the world? At the time this wrong was per- 
petrated silver was at a premium of 3 percentovergold. There 
was no complaint of a redundancy of purren: or whose in- 
terest a at whose instigation was this fraudulent wrong per- 
trated? 
peN ote the time at which the wrong was accomplished and the 
answer is complete. England adopted the gold standard in 1816. 
It was immediately after the great Napoleon wars, when she had 
contracted a public debt of vast and unprecedented proportions. 
She adopted it toenhance the value of these bonds, making them 
able in gold and thus increasing their purchasing power. 
Germany was upon a silver basis until after the war with France, 
and France had to pay her an immense indemnity, and she for 
the same reason adopted the gold standard, to make her indem- 
nity payable in gold, thus ayer ang 3 power. No 
one ever heard of the necessity of the United States following 
the course of England and shaping our financial policy after her 
upon a gold basis until the same cause existed here which pro- 
duced the gold standard in England. 

Immediately after the late civil war, and the United States 
had contracted a public debt of billions of dollars, the holdersof 
these bonds, although they had agreed to receive payment in any 
lawful money, commen the same agitation here that their 
brethren had done in land to make their bonds payable in 

old. They first secured the passage of an act directing that 

ey should be paid in coin, which included both gold and silver. 
They next demonetized silver in 1873, and thus left but onecoin, 
and that gold, with which to pay them. 

Thus the same conditions which had produced the gold stand- 
ard in England 3 it here. It was done in the interest 
of the bondholders, against the express terms and faith of the 
original agreement, to increase the purchasing power of their 
holdings, They have since resisted every attempt and effort to 
coin or remonetize silver. They are clamorous for the repeal 
of the Sherman law without any provision for the coin- 
age of silver. They 8 refuse to accept any compro- 
mise, however safe and sound, which creates any silver coin with 
which to pay them. They, and theyalone, are benefited by the 
elimination of silver from our monetary system. 

This class has already become enriched at the expense of the 
great mass of the American ple. I am unwilling to become 

ty to measures which will tend to their further enrichment. 

am unwilling to lower the price of tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, 

and all other agricultural and manufacturing products to make 
more secure and richer the holders of these bonds. 

Ihave been impressed that there is one fact upon which all 
who have addressed this House are agreed; that is, that the 
world’s supply of gold is wholly inadequate to do its business, 
That if the world continues upon a gold basis long there will be 
a depression and falling off of prices on account of the continued 
appreciation of gold fearful to contemplate. Yet they are will- 
ing to venture into these great dangers and trust to an interna- 
tional monetary conference to extricate them. What chances 
are there for the suecess of such an agreement? Whatassurances 


have we that this will ever succeed? They all claim that England 
must be a party to it beſore it can ever be accomplished. 


What reason has England to reverse her financial policy? She 
is the great creditor nation of the world. It is estimated that 
she has due her from foreign nation over $10,000,000,000. 
The world’s entire supply of gold amounts to about $3,600- 
000,000, about one-third the foreign indebtedness due Eng- 
land. England has to do, when the world establishes a gold 
standard and makes all debts due her payable in gold, to absorb 
the entire circulating medium of the world and leave the rest 
destitute of money is toenforce the collection of herdebts. She 
is then able to dominate and control the finances and currency 
of the world. The price of all products, the amount of gold in 
any country, will then be regulated by the wishes and interests 
of the British people. 

It is estimated that Great Britain has due her alone in the 
United States $2,000,000,000. We have only about 8600, 000, 000 
of gold—less than one-third enough to discharge this indebted- 
ness. Make this debt payable in gold, as gentlemen here advo- 
cate, and all that England has to do to absorb the entire gold 
supply of the United States is tocompel us to pay what we owe her, 

eu we adopt a gold standard we place our entire currency, 
our entire financial system,at the mercy of England.. Even if she 
does not enforce the collection of her indebedness, the fact that 
she can and thus produce these results would make us dependent 
and subservient to her. No balance of trade in our favor can 
prevent the depletion of our gold and the contraction and ab- 
sorption of our currency. 

I, for one, will never consent to be manacled and bound hand 
and foot to the domination and mercy of British money kings. 
When you do this you create here a Onon power, a British 
tyranny, a British despotism, far more poten for evil and dis- 
aster existed prior to the Revolutionary war. England will 
then regulate according to her own interest the prices she shall 
pay for our tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and other agri- 
cultural products. When she fixes these at a greatly reduced 
price to suit her own interest, to the impoverishment and ruin of 
the producer, you who assisted in the accomplishment of this 
purpose will have to answer to an indignant, outraged, and ruined 
constituency. That such is the interest and purpose of England 
there can be no question. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech, demonstrated this desire 
and interest upon the + of England when he scorned the idea 
that she would ever foolish enough to consent to a double 
standard. A majority of the Royal Commission of 1886, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the recent, es of the relative value of 
the precious metals, state that England’s financial supremacy is 
gapend ens Seon the maintenance of the gold 8 and that, 
being a creditor nation, itis to her interest to ever resist the 
adoption of a double standard. 

But observe the wild scheme proposed ee professed friends 
of international bimetallism to compel England to come toa 
double standard. They say the world’s supply of gold, being far 
shortof the world’s need, that the United States should enter the 
contest and fiercely compete with England for the ion of 
gold; that with our superior resources and abilities we will 
deplete England of her gold, and she will be compelled to sur- 
render and unite with us inan agreement for a double standard 
at a fixed ratio: To deplete England of gold, they recommend a 
sale there of United States bonds. What foolishness and what 
nonsense! All England would have to do to again acquire the 
gold she had parted with would be tosend these bonds here and 
sell or collect them. : 

If she desired more gold, all she would have to do would be to 
demand payment of her other indebtednoss. If she wished to 
deplete us of the last dollar of gold, all she would have to do, 
when silver is stricken down, is to uire paymentof the $2,- 
000,000,000 due her. When she did this, instead of having gold 
sufficient to pay her, we would have to procure elsewhere twice 
as much as we now have. Make this immense debt payable in 
gold alone, as you now po „and there will come a time when 
your gold will be completely drained and destitute and our cur- 
rency, being based on gold alone, will fall with a tremendous 
crash, like a house which has lost its foundations. 

To my mind, the only way to save our gold and tocompel Eng- 
land to adopt a double stan of gold nd silver is by the pas- 
sage of a measure for the free coinage of silver with full legal- 
tender power given to the dollars, thus enabling the American 
debtor to pay the English creditor in gold or silver at his option. 
If these should be depreciated dollars, as gentlemen of the other 
side claim, but I do not believe, it will quickly force England to 
consent to free coinage at our ratio, to sustain or appreciate the 
value of the silver dollar she is compelled to receive. If depre- 
ciation should exist,as gentlemen claim, England will be com- 
pelled to join with us and enhance the value of silver, or else 
sustain an immense loss, 

Can anyone doubt that, it being made her interest to unite 
with us and adopt the double standard, that she would hesitate 
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rson believe all British in- 


to doso? Can any reasonable 
in gold and thus double the 


debtedness has been made pay: 
purchasing power of the money, that land should ever con- 
sent for it to be discharged in silver? Never, never! Nations 
are governed by self-interest and notsentiment. When you put 

ourself at their mercy you may expect to be squeezed to the 
Jallest extent of their power. You will never witness the free 
coinage of silver until the United Statestakes the lead. When 
she does this, which her interest so clearly indicates is best, 
self-interest will compel England and the rest of the world to 
adopt it. Youcan never hasten free coinage by further depress- 
in she price of silver and increasing the purchasing power of 


Hut there is another danger equally as appalling which will 
overshadow us if we determine this question without providing 
for the coinage of silver. The public debt of the United States 
amounts to about $600,000,000. This is peyatls in coin. Elimi- 
nate silver and you have but one coin, and that gold, in which 
this debt is payable. The amount of gold in the United States 
is also about ,000,000, about equal to the public debt. Make 
this debt payable alone in gold, it would take about the entire 

old supply to discharge it. The taxing power of the Federal 
85 superior to and overriding every other claim, would 
be compelled to sacrifice enough property of its citizens to gather 
in this gold for the bondholders, 

The holders of this public debt would thus have it in their 

wer toabsorb and control our gold supply. Our currency being 

d entirely on gold, they would have complete control of 

our finance and currency. Can anyone doubt that they would 

use this power to their own advantage? Can anyone doubt that 

they would enrich themselves at the expense of the masses? I, 

or one, will never consent, in order to increase the purchasing 
power of these bonds, to confer this great power upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another danger worthy of consideration 
which will confront us when we fail to make any provisionfor the 
coin of silver. When the present law is repealed uncondi- 
tionally you will witness a tremendous fall in the price of silver. 
It will probably decline to 50 cents per ounce, making our silver 
dollars worth about 39 cents. We have about $700,000,000 worth 
of currency based on silver; the whole resources of the Govern- 
ment will then berequired to maintain the parity of this amount. 
Silver being discounted everywhere, the people will be disti- 
clined to accept or use it. You will witness a great cry against 
the 39-cent dollar. 

The same condition of affairs will be precipitated that exists 
now. Demand will be made that you retire the $700,000,000, or 
make them redeemable in gold. ith this decline you will wit- 
ness more uncertainty and uneasiness than now exists. It will 
take more resources of the Government, with the increased fears, 
to keep circulating this vast amount of depreciated money than 
it would to sustain free coinage at anincreasedratio. It is much 
easier and safer for the United States to enhance the value of 
silver bullion, thus making free coinage successful, than it is to 
keep circulating at par a currency which she herself has depre- 
ciated and stamped with her disfavor. You, gentlemen, who 
now contemplate abandoning the coinage of silver entirely will 
precipitate upon this country either a 1 currency or 
else a contraction fearful to contemplate, bringing with it ruin 
and disaster. 

There is another danger of great moment which confronts us 
if no provision is made for the use of silver in settling this ques- 
tion. It is estimated that one-third of the supply of gold is de- 
rived from silver mines, nature having placed the two metals 
together. Unless the silver mines can be profitably operated 
this supply will cease, and thuscontract the increase of gold cur- 
rency one-third. At the present price of silver the mines will 
close, and will remain so unless we make provisions for the use 


of silver. This isa 1 5 and serious danger, which should de- 
mand our attention before voting down the substitute offered 
here. 


From whatever standpoint we view this question, Mr. Speaker 
it seems to me the only safe and sound solution lies in the repeal 
of the Sherman law and the coinage of both gold and silver at 
aratio where the parity of the twometals can be maintained. We 
are pledged and committed to this, and our duty and our coun- 
try’s interest demand its execution. It is no new experiment. 
In 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, the master mind of the world, the 
greatest genius of all ages and all times, established in France 
the free coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 154 tol. That 
country, through revolution and defeat and disaster, was en- 
abled to preserve that ratio between the two metals until 1873, 
when it abandoned the policy. 

The variation between the two did not exceed 3 per cent. At 
the time this ratio was established the yearly supply of silver 
was about forty times as large as that of gold. At the time of 
the discovery of the Australian and Californian gold mines the 


proportion between gold and silver became 5 to 1. Yet France 
was enabled, despite the great changes in the supply, to maintain 
that established ratio and prevent a depreciation in gold. Now 
the supply of silver to gold is in the proportion of 23 to J, far 


less than it was in 1803, when France by law established and 
maintained the ratio of 154 to 1. 

The United States has more power, more resources, more 
wealth, and commerce than did France and the Latin Union 
have at that time. Dr. Strong in his wonderful book, Our 
Country, states that the census of 1880 discloses that the wealth 
of the United States exceeds that of all continental Europe. 
The one just taken will doubtless exhibit that our wealth ex- 
ceeds that of Britain and Europe combined. We occupy the 
first rank as a manufacturing people, our 8 to-day exceed - 
ing that of Britain by a billion dollars. ith our superior ad- 
vantage of both manufacture and sale, we have only to remove 
theinfamous tariff restrictions, when our products in this direc- 
tion will be only measured by the world’s needs and necessities, 

Our mines are of unequaled richness and variety; imagination 
herself is bewildered in contemplating the possible grandeur 
and greatness of our country; we have stupendous and untold 
wealth and resources; all that we need is currency with which 
tg utilize and develop it. With all this wealth and power, with 
this unrivalled future lying before us, we are told that we are 
powerless todo what nationsof far less wealth have so successfully 
accomplished. We are asked to abdicate our financial inde- 
pendence and dance attendance upon England. Itis urged that 
we should follow, where our ition and wealth entitle us to 
lead; that we should be denied all increase of currency until the 
rest of the world should see proper to consent for us to have it. 

The last few months have demonstrated that the impoverished 
British dependency, India, can by having or not ha’ the freo 
coinage of silver, elevate or depress its price over 10 cents an 
ounce. Yet we are told that this great Government, with its un- 
told wealth and resources, is unable to elevate it that much per 
ounce and maintain it there, and thus successfully have free coin- 
age. The idea, to my mind, is preposterous. 

Take the great law of supply and demand, to which the gen- 
tlemen who have addressed the House upon the other side so 
often allude, and it will clearly prove that free coinage can be 
made a success and the parity maintained. Establish free coin- 
age at a safe, sound ratio. e the silver dollara legal tender 
for the payment of all taxes, State and national, all debts, public 
and private, and there will be a greater demand for these dol- 
lars than can be supplied. There will be ademand for them to 
the extent of 82,000, 000, 000 to pay the Federal, State, county, 
and municipal indebtedness. There wil be «demand for $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of them to pay our indebtedness to England. 

There will be a demand for a billion dollars’ worth of them a 
year in this country to pay the Federal, State, municipal, and 
county taxes. There will be a demand for billions upon billions 
of dollars of them to pay the immense private indebtedness of 
this country. There will be a demand for all and far more than 
can be supplied to conduct the great enterprises and industries 


of this country. With this great need and demand I have no 
28 that the United States can not safely have free coinage at 
parity 


ty. 

Hostile legislation destroyed silver, friendly legislation can re- 
instate it. If this can be accomplished itis universally admitted 
that great and immense benefits will accrue. The currency will 
be expanded to answer the needs and wantsof business. Allag- 
ricultural products will enhance in value; trade and commerce 
will receive a new stimulation and revive; new enterprises will 
spring up giving employment tothe idle; debtors will be enabled 
to discharge their indebtedness and commence life with renewed 


hope. 

The country needs and must have an expansion of its cur- 
rency. Nothing more distinctly proves this than the present 
Honig With splendid crops and abundance of wealth of all 

ds, yet business and commerce are paralyzed for lack of cur- 
rency. We are so limited in quantity that the least scare and 
uneasiness produce a great scarcity. We have a circulating 
medium of only $24.34, as shown by the last report of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint. When you take into the account the amount 
required by law to be held fornational bank reserve, the amount 
in the treasuries of the United States, the States, the cities 
and the counties and the numerous large corporations, it will 
reduce the actual amount in circulation to about one-half that 
amount. 

France, e Ao the most prosperous of all European 
countries, and less afflicted by financial distress than any coun- 
try in the world, by the same report has a circulating medium 
of $40.56. We need far more currency than France. France is an 
old country and has developed; ours is a new country and needs 
development. We have forests to fell, rivers to span, railroads 
to construct, immense crops of tobacco, cotton, corn, and wheat 
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to pay for and move, cities to build, and new enterprises of eve 
kind and character requiring expenditure of money and capital. 

France is a small country and checks and commercial paper 
can there groay 8 the currency. We are a conti- 
nent, and the use of these is greatly restricted here, and in- 
stead of using drafts we are compelled to have large shipments 
of currency from one section to another. With these conditions 
we need far more currency than France, and yet have really not 
half so much. We will never witness marked progress and pros- 
perity here until we have a currency sufficient to answer our 
needs and wants. 

I favor free coinage of silver as one of the safe and sound means 
of acquiring this expansion, but I am not wedded absolutely to 
that. Iam prepared to vote forany safe and good system which 
will supply this want. The people have a right to demand and 
expect this relief, 

1 shall never forget the joy which illumined the face of the 
South when the intelligence was flashed that the Democracy had 
acquired all the branches of this great Government, and would 

ive relief from the burdens which so long had oppressed and 
verished her. For over twenty years of gloom and disap- 
es tment we had watched for the advent of that glorious day. 

o promises could seduce, no fears drive us from the ranks of 
Democracy. In the fierce battles which were fought by the two 
great parties for national supremacy, however much the Demo- 
cratic line might have been broken, disorganized, and pierced 
elsowhere, that portion of the line intrusted to the gallant and 
loyal South always presented when the smoke of battle rolled by 
a triumphant, unbroken, and solid front. 

Do not disappoint these trusting, true, and loyal people. Give 
us legislation that will bring us relief, give us an increase of cur- 
rency. We ask no special privileges for ourselves, but only 
equality and justice; for an opportunity of making the dreams and 

ibilities of the new South realities. We ask to have swept 
rom the statute book those iniquitous laws with which the Re- 
publican party have sought to ruinand impoverish us. We make 
no threats, however much we may differ as to the solution of this 
financial question. There are things upon which we all agree and 
will Staad together. We are all agreed despite differences upon 
the financial question, to stand solidly to 
shield, our bulwark, and only hope. 

Weare all agreed in our admiration of the courage, wisdom, 
honesty, and patriotism of our leader—the President; we are all 
agreed, and upon this I believe the whole country is now about 
unanimous, that the Republican party is thoroughly incompe- 
tent and unworthy to legislate upon the finance, the tariff, or 
pensions, and that when it has full sway it invariably hurls the 
country into the deepest depths of desolation and want. We 
are again all agreed—and I think upon this the country is about 
unanimous and likely to remain so—that the Republican party 
shall never again be given power and e of inflicting 
upon us the evils and disaster with which we are now suffering, 
and which they so recklessly brought upon us. 3 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, Having listened to the discussion of 
the question now before the House with great interest, I desire to 
add a few thoughts relating to the subject. 

Iam inclined to the belief that most of us realize the lack of 
knowledge as to the causes and need information as to the cure for 
the present condition of the business interest of our great country. 

e all know the value of a correct diagnosis. It is everything in 
the practice of medicine, and knowledge that enables us to under- 
stand the cause or causes of our present financial difficulties is 
essential to the application of the proper remedies. 

Let us consider, then, some of the possible causes. 

If money was the cause, silver might be the cure. If the pro- 
tective tariff was the cause, revision might prove the remedy; if 
the disputes between capital and labor, arbitration might effect a 
cure. But, Mr. Speaker, the cause is to be found in neither of these 
things. We have no scarcity of money with more than a billion 
and a half dollars in cireulation. The cause is not in the tariff, for 
taxes were never less burdensome, and our people were never better 
fed and clothed than at the present time. It is not the lack of 
capital, nor the scarcity of labor, because capital was never more 
able to engage in new enterprises and labor never more willing to 
be employed. No, the cause of our troubles lies back of all these. 
It is a wide-eyed, shapeless monster that has cast a withering 
blight over our country—a monster conceived in the swamps of party 
contention and born in the cave of suspicion, nameless but for the 
one word, distrust. 

This monster, Mr. Speaker, has dragged its slimy length into every 
mart of exchange, into every plant of industry, into every home 
of comfort. It has crossed the threshold of American homes and 
whispered of possible inflation and cheap money, and a million de- 
porion run a thousand banks to cover. It entered our great manu- 


e Democracy as our 


turing centers and suggested uncertain imports and doubtful 
rices, and our furnace fires went out from Denver to Lowell, and a 
undred thousand operatives stand idle in the streets. It went to 


the office of the capitalist and spoke of investment risks, of labor 
unions, and of strikes. And from San Francisco to New York, from 
London to Berlin, the strong box is closed and labor walks the 
streets demanding work or bread. 

Mr. Speaker, universal distrust, then, is the true cause of our 
present condition, What, then, shall this Con do to restore 
confidence? If the causes of distrust are threefo d, the remedy must 
be commensurate with the cause. Let us look for a remedy, then, 
along the lines of money tariff and (coining a new word) capital- 
labor. Since, according to history and international comparison 
and actual statistics, our money is sufficient in quantity—since itis 
all on a parity with gold, the metal of ultimate redemption in the 
currency of the civilized world, it follows that the distrust which 
conies from this source is not in what exists but what is threatened, 

_Mr. Speaker, the menace to our money is the attempt to make 
silver equal to gold as a measure of value. Since gold became the 
standard of value, not by legislative enactment, but by the univer- 
sal law of supply and demand, there is great apprehension that an 
attempt to change the standard will 8 first, in unsettled values, 
demoralizing trade, and finally in total failure, since the value of a 
thing, after all, is the estimate which man puts upon it while acting 
in his free and individual capacity, all other values being really 
fictitious. An attempt of Government to usurp this right naturally 
causes alarin and distrust. Hence, every tue haring a dollar ina 
savi bank, rather than have it supplemented by an inferior dol- 
lar, takes it into his own possession for safe keeping, and thus banks 
are closed by runs. The remedy is, therefore, to discontinue all 
governmental attempts to force or fix values. To this end the Sher- 
man law, so called, which requires the United States Treasury to 
buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, should be repealed for 
the two reasons, first, because it compels the Government to pur- 
chase a commodity which it does not need, and, secondly, because it 
is an rei to give to silver an artificial value by an arbitrary 
market which sooner or later must be closed. Such a law being 
utterly without reason, deserves no concession for its repeal. 

We shall still continue to use silver and nickel and copper and 
parer according to the necessities of business, but let it be known, 

xed, and established that the unit of value in this country is in 
accord with the commerce of the world and the judgment of civil- 
ized mankind, and confidence will be restored and financial distrust 
driven from the minds of men. 

Of no less importance is the tariff question. As a source of dis- 

st it is disintegrating the very foundations of business, and 
while we can not agree as to what should be done, we do agree that 
what is done should be done definitely and quickly. If this coun- 
try can be run on either the e or free-trade plan it can not 
endure a halting and vacillating course between the two. 

Successful business depends on stable condition. The adminis- 
tration has declared for tariff reform. This means achange of con- 
ditions. In such unsettled times customers will only order limited 
supplies, and thus business is paralyzed. Let Con declare 
quickly what the imposts are to be, and business will adjust itself 
accordingly, and confidence will be the logical result of the knowl- 
edge. But, Mr. Speaker, the abnormal relations between capital 
and labor is a more pitiable source of distrust than is generall 
suspected, and like a subtle poison is contaminating the very life 
current of the nation. The angry symptoms of this disease are 
manifested on the one hand by trusts and combinations to fix prices 
and on the other by organizations and strikes to fix wages. The 
appalling results are that capital is driven from the field, enterprises 
are abandoned, and labor is unemployed—discontent everywhere 
and want near at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, we have three distinct classes of people in this coun- 
try. First, capitalists, who have asurplus for investments, Second, 
wage-workers, who must be employ: Third, a vast middle class, 
who partake of the nature of both the firstand second, having some 
peo he but no surplus, and ability to earn wages, but not necessarily 
obliged to. This middle class hold the balance of power and can 
secure justice to both the other classes. Capitalis silent and self- 
ish. Labor is loud and revolting. This attitude toward one an- 
other is the cause of widespread discontent and alarm, Let Con- 
gress declare, if only by joint resolution, that force is unlawful and 
that all redress must be sought through law and legislation and that 
both trusts and strikes are force within the meaning of the statute 
and therefore prohibited. 

There is no doubt that in a free republic labor, by being law- 
abiding, would be more secure, and would have its rights speedily 
vindicated by law. 

When the unlawful and destructive strife between capital and 
labor is thus ended, capital will flow again in its natural channels 
and labor be freely employed, prosperity universal, and perfect 
confidence restored between all classes. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are my views as to the cause and cure of the 
present unfortunate condition of the business interests of our coun- 
try, and ibe views I would be pleased to defend at length if time 

rmitted. 

Piet me say to the members of this, the most important Congress 
for many years, that you are not here to legislate for silver or gold, 
not for merely two millions of people, but for sixty-seven millions; 
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and the action of this Congress may be such that it will be an ever- 

lasting honor for you to have had a seat in this Hall, because py 

your action you are able to restore universal confidence; and wit 

confidence will come real, not fictitious values for both labor and 
roperty. y 

cd Do this, and the sunshine of prosperity will enter the home of 

every citizen of our Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. 5 the intense and vital interest 
of the pending questions before the House is the apology I have 
to offer for attempting to suggest a thought on the great and 
momentous issues to be decided by our votes, as the Represent- 
atives of the United States, on next 3 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] introduced 
a bill which has for its purpose the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled, 
An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of ‘Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market pice thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and 
to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair, or in 
any manner affect, the legal tender quality of the standard silver dollars 
heretofore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 

ledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver e oins of the 
Balten States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be es- 
tablished by law. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] offers as a substi- 
tute the following measure, which I will ask to have incorpo- 
rated in my remarks: 


Be it enacted, étc., That from and after the passage of this act all holders 
of silver bullion to the amount of $100 or more, of standard weight and fine- 
ness, shall beentitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United 
States into silver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the 
second section of this act. 

SEC. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412} 

of standard silver, said dollars to be a legal tender for all debts, dues, 
and demands, both public and private. 

SEOC. 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be en- 
titled to de tthe same and to receive silver certificates in the manner 
now provided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

SEC. 4. That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direc 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
for other as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

I also incorporate the rules adopted by this House for the dis- 
cussion and decision of the pending questions: 

Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side, 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a. m. and continue until 5 p. m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides, as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in puna of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 

anted. 
481 of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coinage of pilver at the present ratio. If that fails, 
then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a ratio of 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio or 18 to 1; if that fails, on one 
proposing a ratio of 19 to 1; if that falls, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 

the above amendments fail, it shali be in order to offeran amendment re- 
viving the act of the 25th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, comonly known as the Bland-Aliison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the 8 and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pas- 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions. 

It will be seen from the Wilson bill that, if adopted, the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act will be unconditionally re- 
pealed. 

If any one of the substitutes is adopted, as offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, the Sherman act will be repealed neces- 
sarily. 

THE ORDER OF PASSING ON THE QUESTION, 

These questions are to be under the rules adopted as 
follows: First, the substitute demanding the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Should this fail, then the different 
ratios are to be submitted until they reach the ratio of 20 to l; andif 
this should fail, then what is known as the Bland-Allison act comes 
next. Should this be defeated, then the Wilson bill, which has for 
its purpose the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act, will be reached. - These are the propositions to 
be determined by this body. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FINANCIAL PLANK. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I include that 5885 
of the Democratic platform which refers to the coinage of silver 
and gold. I find it in these words: 

Platform. 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift. fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its Supporten including its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country, and to the coin of both gold and silver, with- 
out discrimination against either metal or charge for tage; butthedollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 


value, or be adjusted through international agreementor by such safeguards 
of 1 comping as shail insure the m«intenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at ail times In the markets and in pay- 
ment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 


with and redeemable in coin. We insist upon this policy as especially neces- 
sary for the protection of the farmers and laboring people, the first and most 
defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


This makes up the official record, unless the Président’s mes- 
megs be considered one of the original papers in the case. 

r. Speaker, the advocates of the Wilson bill claim that they 
are only asking that the platform as adopted at Chicago be 
carried out. The friends of the substitutes claim that they stand 
npon the platform. Right here the question arises, what has the 
Chicago platform got to do with the issues submitted and to be 
determined by this body? If anything, it ought to be given the 
closest scrutiny. If, on the other hand, the President's message 
is to control, then it is folly to talk about platforms, 

THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that the t Demo- 
cratic convention which met at Chicago created the platform 
just read; and that it created its standard-bearer by nominating 
Grover Cleveland, now President of the United States, at the 
same time. The principles enunciated in that platform are the 
voice of the Democracy of this country. That platform speaks 
the sentiments and views of the party, and they nominated as 
their standard-bearer Mr. Cleveland. 

He accepted their nomination and must of necessity have ac- 
cepted their platform. 

f I have construed the platform in accordance with the rules 
of common sense and common honesty, then we must decide 
which one—the President or the party—has the right to demand 
fealty. Or, in other words, we are called upon to decide whether 
the created is greater than the creator. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze this Democratic platform. 
We find this great convention of Democrats denouncing the 
Sherman law as a makeshift. Mr. Speaker, the question natu- 
rally arises, For what is the Sherman lawa makeshift? It must 
be a makeshift for something. Now, what is that something? 
Is it the Bland-Allison act? It can not be that, for we find in the 
next sentence this language: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminati 
against either metal, or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage o 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value. 


In other words, we, the Democracy of the country, say that we 
favor both silver and gold as the standard money of the country; 
that we are in favor of both metals being admitted to the mints 
without charge. The only condition we put upon them is, that 
they must be both of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value. 
This is the substance demanded by the Democracy assembled at 
Chicago, and the Sherman lawis the shadow or makeshift for 
the free coinage of both gold and silver on a parity with each 
other. 

But they say, further, thatif this can not be done they favor an 
international eement, using this language, or be adjusted 
by international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts.” 

Now, it will be observed that the first command of the party 
is to adjust the ratio between the metals, so as to make them 
both intrinsically equal in value. The next idea (if this fails) is 
by international agreement. Everybody knows this to be an im- 
possibility. We have tried it time and again, only to meet with 
certain defeat; and since the adoption of this platform this mat- 
ter has been presented to the other nations, who have repelled 
the idea with scorn. 

But the next instruction given by our party (if these fail) is 
that we are to sustain bimetallism and the coinage of both silver 
and gold by such legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity of both metals and the equality of the debt-paying 
power of the dollars at all times in the market and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

PAPER CURRENCY PARITY, 

And they go farther and say, that— 


We demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
able in such coin. 


What coin? 

Conclusively, both gold and silver. The intention of the party 
can not and ought not to be misconstrued. It is plain that the 
Sherman law is condemned because it is a makeshift” for some 
one of the methods already mentioned. I do not believe this 
proposition will be denied. 

ow, the plain question before the Democrats in this House 
is whether they will attempt by the legislation spoken of in our 


latform to establish the substance there demanded or give up 
~~ ae substance and the shadow (or “ makeshift,” if you 
please). 
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THE ISSUES ARE CLEAR. 

Now, the issues are 8 ly presented. If either one of the 
substitutes offered by Mr. BLAND is successful, we wil! have at- 
tained the substance demanded by the 3 platform and 
at the same time will have repealed the co y * makeshift” 
there denounced. But if these fail, then we are called on to vote 
onthe Wilson bill, which, if successful, will repeal the Sherman 
law (or “makeshift,” as the case may be), and leave us without 
shadow or substance. In other words, without even a “‘make- 
shift.” 

4 WAS THIS THE INTENTION? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, does any reasonable man believe that any 
such thing was demanded, or even thought of, by the convention 
assembled at Chicago? Lean not think so. But gentlemen on 
this floor, and who claim to be Democrats, attempt to justify 
themselves when they advocate the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law by claiming that the platform justifies them in 
their positions. 

DOES THE PLATFORM MEAN MONOMETALLISM? 

Can any man read that platform, digest it, and come to the 
conclusion that it means monometallism? Is it not a fact that 
the Sherman law was condemned because it was adopted in lieu 
of free coinage? Is it not a fact that the convention e 
and committed itself to bimetallism? And have they not sug- 
gested three different ways by which this may be attained? 
And do not they declare that all paper currency shall be kept 
at par with and redeemable in such coin? Can any man deny 
that it was the purpose to restore silver to its former position 
as one of the standards of value? 

Ithink not. 

Then, if I am correct, in what position are we left if the Wil- 
son bill is passed? We are brought to the single gold standard, 
going back upon every pledge and even the jundamental prin- 
ciples of the party. Then, if I am correct, the question put 
heretofore arises, is the command of the created to be blindly 
followed, or shall we obey the commands of the creator—the 
demands of the Democratic party? Which will you choose? 

For my , I am yet to learn that the created is greater than 
the creator. I have pledged myself to follow the instructions of 
my constituency, and I intend to do so. 

GEORGIA PLATFORM, 
We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold on a 
with each other, to the end that the money of the 2 shall be such 
quantity and quality as was originally contemplated by the Constitution. 

Mr. S er, I send to the Clerk’s desk the platform adopted 
by the giaconvention in May last, the same convention that 
selected delegates to the Chicago convention, and one of the 
largest ever uttended in the State. I desire to say that in the 
convention which nominated me the very same plank was adopted 
as the sentiment of that convention. There can be no doubt as 
to their position on this subject. 

THE COMMAND AT CHICAGO. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the first command of the 
party at Chicago was to repeal the Sherman law by adopting a 
free-coinage measure, having due regard for the equality of the 
two metuls, bothin intrinsicand exchangeabie value, Therecan 
be no doubt as to the meaning of the requirements of the Georgia 
platform—that they demand the free coinage of both gold and 
silver on a parity with each other. The same principle was re- 
affirmed in the convention which nominated me. 

Then, so far as I am-concerned, and, as I believe, every other 
Democrat wha wishes to follow out and respect the demands and 
wishes of his party, the only question for us to determine is as 
to the proper ratio. And 1 further believe that this course will 
redound to the interest of the Republic. 

We are told by some gentlemen that it is impossible to reach 
a proper ratio under any one of the substitutes oflered by the 
gentleman from Missouri. They talk glibly of a.58-cent dollar, 
and assert that the ratio of 20 to 1, if adopted, would only make a 
dollar whose intrinsic value would be 80 cents. Gentlemen do 
not meet the question fairly. All things should be considered 
when the parity of the two metals is discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three things to be considered in arriv- 
ing at a proper ratio for the two meials. 

First. The e ok gold. 

Second. The depreciation of silver. 

Third. The appreciation of silver when restored to its former 
position as one of the standards of value. 

The gentlemen who discuss thissubject on the other side make 
their calculations upon a basis that gold, as a measure of value 
and as a medium of exchange, was, and is now, the unvaryin 
standard. I deny that proposition. The very argument as use 

these to decry silver, if applied to gold, will show 
at it has appreciated. They tell us that supply and demand 


regulate the price of silver, and that the overwhelming supply 
of that metal has caused it to depreciate. 


Then, if this be 


I insist that the large and overwhelming 
demand for gold—and by reason of the decreasing and very lim- 
ited supply of that metal—should from the same reasons, cause 
gold to We are told that foreign nations have de- 
monetized silver, and that in order to increase their gold re- 
serves they are drawing largely upon the supply of thiscountry. 
We are told that large amounts of it are needed to pay the interest 
on our bonds, and it is candidly admitted by the gentleman from 
Ohio that there is not enough gold in the world to do the busi- 
ness. 

From the best information I can gather,the appreciation of 
gold, the world over, in the last twenty years has not been less 
than 10 per cent, and in this country, as a measure of value, from 
30 to 40 per cent. Now, if this be true, this is a very important 
factor that should be considered in arriving dt a proper ratio of 
the two metals. 

_In the second place, it is but fair that we consider the depre- 
ciation of silver. In the present condition of things, or the laws 
relating to the purchase of silver, it is treated as a commodity, 
and the excess bullion not purchased by the Treasury fixes the 
market price thereof. In addition to this fact, the Government 
has been using its utmostefforts to bear fhe market. These are 
facts to be weighed in, along with the fact that ifthe white metal 
is restored to its former position, and we admit it to the mints _ 
upon the same terms as gold, then all the silver will be measured 
by its value as money, and not as a commodity; and I think it 
but fair to say that when silver is restored to its former position 
(if it ever should be) no one wiil deny that its bullion value will 
appreciate very much. 

So, when we get right down toa common-sense view of this 
matter, and weigh it in all of its phases—that is, consider the 
8 of gold from its true basis, and the appreciation of 
silver when admitted to the mints as one of the standards of 
value, then I do not think any gentleman can hesitate to vote 
because.a true ratio can not be found in the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Then, gentlemen, if these conclusions are right, ought wenot 
as Democrats, loyal to our and true to our constituents to 
endeavor to reach a proper ratio and open the mintsof thiscoun- 
try to the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this question from the 
standpoint that our platform demanded this much, and that it 
was our duty to conform toit. But, Mr. Speaker, we are told 
by the gentleman from Maryland that this demand in our plat- 
form is a mere catchword, and that it is impossible to carry it 
out. If this be a mere catchword, what part of the platform is 
notsubject to the same criticism? What right has he or any 
one else to say that the convention of Democrats at Chicago 
were dealing in catchwords? 

THE RESULT OF REPEAL. 

But we are told by some gentlemen that all the ills that are 
now besetting the country are due to the purchasing clause of 
whatis known asthe Sherman law, and that if we repeal this then 
relief will follow at once. That it will give temporary relief I 
have no doubt. The bankers and capitalists of the country are 
demanding its repeal, and the panic which they have so success- 
fully brought upon the country will terminate when they have 
accomplished two things: The permanent establishment of fhe 
single gold standard, and have compelled the Government to 
issue large amounts of bonds, by which the national banks of this 
country may be perpetuated. hen these things are:done they 
will open their coffers and some of that large amount of money 
that you have heard of as circulating in this country will begin 
to circulate again, until they want something else; and, if a 
panic is necessary to accomplish it, they will resort to the same 
methodsagain. Shall we sell our birthright fora mess of pot- 
tage? 

What the people of this country must have, and will have in 
the near future, is a system of finances that will render it impos- 
sible for a few individuals to wreck the country at their will. 
We must wrench this power from Wall street or the existence 
of this Republic will be short lived. ; 

The repeal of the Sherman law, without any of the conditions 
roposed, takes from the circulation of the country millions of 
ollars. Our people all over the country are demanding more 

money, and yet we are told that the way to relieve the country 
is to contract the currency, and these gentlemen justify them- 
selves.on the plea that it is forcing the gold out of the country. 

No Democrat in this country whois a producer of wealth asks 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, It is only the 
creditors and the absorbers of wealth who want this bill repealed 
withoutsubstitute. And why? It will enhance the value oftheir 
ontstanding debts and it will add, at the least calculation, a bur- 
den of 40 per cent upon the labor of the debtors of the country, 
compelling them to gi an appreciated currency. 

The farmers and rers of all classes have met time and 
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again and asked for relief. They have sent their possess here 
asking for legislation which would bring relief to them and their 
families. They were denounced as ‘‘calamity howlers.” But 
when our bo: of trade get together and ask for the repeal of 
a law in order that they may more effectually enslave the wealth 


producers of this country, then partisanship is to be ignored, 
platforms are to be disregarded, the most solemn pi of 
Representatives to their constituencies are to be vio. and 


everybody must rush to the Capitol and do their bidding. 

There Is no substantial relief in this measure for the toilers of 
the country. It is not what they expected. It is not what they 
demanded. It is not what they were promised by the Demo- 
cratic party. But, on the contrary, as I have already said, it 
will reduce the circulating medium of the country at least forty 
millions per annum. It will bring us to the gold standard, and 
the ultimate result will be the issuing of large amounts of bonds, 
through which the life of the national banks may be prolonged 
and perpetuated. : 

Those gentlemen whoadvocate the unconditional repeal of this 
act do not hesitate to tell us that the next move on the board is to 
issue large amounts of bonds to protect the national credit. If 
they succeed, this means monometallism and national banks—both 
directly in conflict with the fundamental principles of Democ- 
racy. Wet, in the name of Democracy, by the help of the Re- 
publican party, it is to be accomplished. 

Asa Democrat, andin the nameof Democracy, I protest against 
it. While I have no lan to express contempt for the 
Sherman law, yet it is clearly demonstra to my mind, from 
the positions taken by gentlemen on this floor who are g 
to be with the Democratic party, that there is no chance to ever 
accomplish any financial legislation beneficial to the people I 
represent if we allow them to repeal this law unconditionally, 
and I would be derelict in the duty I owe to the constituency I 
represent if I should not hold the Sherman law as a hostage to 
compel them, if possible, to pompi with the pledges and prom- 
ises of the party made to the people. 

But some gentlemen tell us that if we repeal this law without 
condition, that the President will recommend financial legisla- 
tion which will meet the wants and necessities of the country. 
If he intends to pursue this course he ought to have taken his 
party into his confidence and pointed out the proposed legisla- 
tion in his message, and we would in all probability have been 
saved the mortification of a division in our party and he would 
not have been compelled to rely on the Republicans to aid him 
in carrying out his policy. 

Any close observer of passing events knows that from the very 
advent of this Administration the bondholders, the capitalists, 
and the bankers, through the metropolitan press of the coun 
began to foretell of the great panicand the disasters which wo 
happen to the country unless the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act was repealed; and they set to work to bring about this 
result when there was no real cause for it, and in judgment 
entirely artificial, and they have precipated a upon the 
country which stands without a parallel; and now, with all the 
effrontery of the very devil himself, they take advantage of the 
distress and ruin which they have wrought, and threaten even 
worse evils which will us unless the representatives of the 
people will surrender their convictions and accede to their av- 
aricious demands. 

As for myself, I will make no concessions nor surrender a 
soe conviction that is not justified by my judgment as being 
to the best interests of those I have the honor to represent. I 
shall adhere to the platform adopted by my constituency, and 
to the pledges I made to my people, if I stand alone. 

The gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] is welcome 
to extend the comparison made by the 88 from Nebraska, 
from glorious Marengo to disastrous Waterloo, and his exten- 
sion appropriately illustrates the positions of on this 

uestion, but with a sense and imagery of which he had never 


ought. 
Welli m, unable to withstand theshock of the French with- 


y her arms and by 


the diplomacy of debauchees made eloquent by her glittering 


gold. Shattered and shaken and invited to surrender, the rem- 
nant of the immortal guards exclaimed, ‘‘ We know how to die, 
but never to surrender!” 

And I call the attention of our Eastern Democratic friends, 
who have steadfastly stood by us on so many occasions, to the 
fact that in the overthrow of Napoleon, that which racked his 
heart with greatest grief was that his final overthrow was due 
to the failure of his long-trusted marshals to do their duty in 
his supreme crisis; and we appeal to them, that in this our su- 

reme moment, they make no further concessions to the money 


If the Sherman bill be repealed without restoring the coinage 
of silver, I warn you, you are helping our enemies rout us from 
our last trenches. Our ruined country will denounce an unholy 
combination between Tammany, Mugwumps, and Repu s 
and will rise up and curse you for aiding to perpetuate their 
financial slavery, when you had promised them relief, and they 
had trusted to your honor. [Applause] 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, on two occasions I have addressed 
the House on the coinage question. I have given my views on 
Money a Public Institution” and on ‘‘ Bimetallism” at full 
length, and have nothing to take back. I had intended to say 
nothing in this discussion, but to yield all the time to those who 
are repudiating their former professions and their 
forms and endeavoring to explain and justify that repudiation. 
They need time, much time. Eternity would not suffice. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON], who preceded 
me indicated that the people will not judge members of this 
House by their professions on this Same Yar by their votes. Un- 
fortunately the question is presented in such a manner thata 
vote will not indicate precisely the position of members on the 
coinage question. 

I amin favor of an American coinage policy. In the Fifty-first 
and in the Fifty-second Congress I offered bills to secure full 
are. ape as a money metal of the product of our own silver 

nes. 

Neither the bill before us nor any of the amendments repre- 
sent the 2 I desire, for by legislation I would notify the 
nations of Europe that tbey might do what they pleased with 
their silver, but they should not touch an ounce of silver from 
the American mines without paying full value for it at that rate 
at which it has always been coined throughout the world. 

This discussion has been entered upon under a rule supposed 
to have been agreed upon in a Democratic caucus. Under this 
rule no amendments can be offered, and even the ht of pre- 
senting a petition for or against the measure is denied. Weare 
forced to vote for or against the several propositions just as they 
have been nted by two members of this House, notwith- 
standing that all of them may be objectionable. 

I protest this unusual and unjust abridgment of the 
rights of members of this House. 


CAUSE OF DISTRESS. 


Mr. Speaker, the producers of every nation on the globe are 
suffering from some cause and evidently from the same cause. 
What is it? The monometallists tell us itis the Sherman law” 
and our Chief Executive summons Congress to repeal it. What 
an easy method of arresting a world-wide disaster. 

The bimetallists dissent from this view. They do not believe 
that the monthly issue of three millions of legal-tender notes 
upon silver would produce industrial disaster throughout the 
world or even in the United States. 

They trace industrial distress here and elsewhere to the at- 
tempt of monometallists to destroy the honest metallic money 
ofthe world. The monometallists have no copyrighton the word 
honest,“ though they try to monopolize it. Every American 
wants honest money,” a sound and stable currency,” and to 
attempt to Fe coinage issue by reiterating “gold is honest 
money,” “no but gold can be an honest standard of value,” 
is unfair, disreputable, dishonest argument. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 


The monometallic speakers assume that gold maintains the 
same value in all places and at all times. If pressed upon that 
point they admit that it may fluctuate a little, but less than an 
other . But they immediately reafiirm that gold will 
maintain its inflexible value even though the whole world by 
law adopts it as the only standard of value, and that the univer- 
sal struggle for its 8 as money of ultimate redemption 
will not affect its value. They assert that gold alone of all com- 
modities is the only one not affected by the law regulating sup- 
Piy aoa demand. 

this be true, then the world should adopt the single gold 
standard. If this bə true, then gold is honest money and the 
only honest money. If this be true, Iwill advocate the single gold 


standard. But if it be erroneous, then every argument founded 
upon that statement is unsound. 
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GOLD THE MOST UNSTABLE COMMODITY. 


Thestatement that gold maintains an inflexible value at all times 
is totally inexact. It is the only great staple commodity on earth 
that has risen in value more than 50 per cent during the last 
twenty years. The cause of this rise is clearly traceable to the 
change of coinage laws. 

- MONEY A COMMODITY. 

In his History of Europe, Alison says: 

We have only to reflect that money, whether in the form of gold, silver, or 
paper, isa commodity and an article of commerce, and that, fice all similar 
articles, it varies in value and price with its plenty or cheapness in the mar- 
ket, As certainly and inevitably as a plentiful harvest renders grain cheap, 
and an abundant vintage wine low-priced, does an increased supply of the 
currency, whether in specie or paper, render money gree as com with 
the arte of other commodities. But as money is itself the standard b 
which the value of everything else is measured, and in which its poe is pai 
this change in its price can not be seen in any change in itself, use it is 
the standard. It appears in the price of everything else against which it is 


‘Torrens in his Political Economy says: 
Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of supply emand. 
Mr. Goschen, late chancellor of the British exchequer, speak- 
in the House of Commons of the fixity of the English stand- 
said: 
A : 
ly there was a partnership between the two metals. The one part- 
ner was withdrawn almost all over Europe. In some countries it ea 
senig 8 but generally silver was dethroned and gold was left todo 

d y silver the work which formerly gold performed aided by silver, 

and if gold suddenly was called upon todo more work than itdid before, then 
the gold standard suffered in its fixity. * * * Gold has varied 30 or 40 per 
spss THE RISE OF GOLD. 

What would naturally be the effect if the world strikes out 
silver as primary money, adopts the single gold standard, and 
requires all paper money to be redeemed in that standard? 
“Would there not be a world-wide demand for gold? Under the 
law of supply and demand, would not money become dear? But 
the change A the price of oy as Alison demonstrates, can 
not be seen in any change in itself, because it is the standard, 
- but it will appear in the depreciation of every other commodity. 

If the American people want a money standard steadily rising 
in value, as the increasing population and transactions of man- 
kind creates a greater demand for money, then let them reject 
bimetallism and adhere to the single gold standard. If they 
want the prices of property and every commodity except agers 
steadily and surely falling, then let them cling to the gol 
standard. i 

The mere apprehension of falling prices creates distrust and 
produces disaster. Falling 8 depreciates the value of prop- 
erty estimated in dollars. preciation of property attacks the 
stability of credits. When the banks’ customers and debtors are 
ruined the banks must fail. Neither fright nor folly move small 
depositors to withdraw their savings from the banks. Theyare 
creditors, and with falling values creditors consult prudence. 

THIS REPUBLIC FOR SILVER AND GOLD. 

In 1884 the Democratic platform declared: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

On this platform Mr. Cleveland was elected, and he signalized 
his accession to power by a causeless and vicious assault on silver. 
Within one year tharsslter 10 per cent of the workingmen of this 
land were outofemployment. Why? It was not free trade,” for 
his famous tariff message of 1887 had not yet been promulgated. 
It was the fear that Congress would act upon the recommenda- 
tions of the antisilver m e of 1885. Congress noted the 
recommendation at its true value, and paid no attention to it. 

When the election of 1888 approached, the people remembered 
Mr. Cleveland’s antisilver recommendation, and they also noted, 
that when the Democrats renominated him as candidate for Presi- 
dent they omitted from their platform all reference to the coin- 
age of silver. 

On the other hand, the Republican platform of 1888 said: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 

money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

On this platform the Republican party resumed power. 

In 1892 the Republican party in its platform declared: 

The American people, from tradition and array favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money. 

The Democratic platform said: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal, or charge for mintage. 

The platforms of both parties favored bimetallism, and bimet- 

means the recognition of both gold and silver as rages 
metals at a fixed relative value.” It refers to receiving gol 


and silver bullion “at a fixed relative value” for coinage pur- 
„and is in opposition to monometallism, which recognizes 
ut one metal as standard. 


LOW PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 

That the American people, from tradition and interest,” 
favor bimetallism can not be doubted; but the President seems 
willing to use all the power and patronage of his great office 
to rivet on this nation the coinage policy of England. 

The royal commission of England, in its repors on silver, re- 
ferred to England as a creditor nation and said: 


Sy ee which entails a rise in commodities generally, that is to say, 
the ution of the purchasing power of gold, would be to our disadvan- 


The single gold standard in this country means to prevent ‘a 
rise in the price of commodities gener. nae It means to de- 
prone pipes of commodities and increase the purchasing power 

old. 


of 
Phe Textile Record, of Philadelphia, thus graphically and 
plainly states the case: 


England stands before the world as the champion of two theories. One i 
that gold should be the only measure of value: the other is, that there sho 
be no obstructions to the freedom of trade. The American people, 
boasting of their independence, have accepted both of these theories, doing 
exactly what England has long desired them to do. Let us see what have 
been some of the results of this subservience to the ideac of a nation which 
necessarily seeks not our good, but its own. The rise in the value of gold 
has tumbled the price of American wheat from $1.50 to 56 cents a bushel, and 
the 7 of American cotton from 14 cents to 7} cents a pound. Thus Eng- 
land feeds her people and operates her mills at our expense. The price of 
American silver has fallen so far that our silver mines, producing many 
millions of wealth anually for our people, have stopped operations, and at 
this moment the whole business machinery of the mining States has been 
dislocated, and thousands of idle men are standing about the streets with 
hunger in their bodies. But England, which coins sixty millions of silver 
annually, buys silver cheap. 

Having thus impoverished the Western farmers and miners and Southern 
planters—about one-half of che population of the country, and the buyers of 
the products of American mills—the menace against our tariff is now clos- 
ing up the mills themselves. British gold monometallism has wrought 
havoc with the American producers of raw materials. British free trade is 
now brin; destruction upon American manufacturers. Absolutely allof 
theexisting difficulties are due to these causes. We have had boundless 
prosperis- as we still have boundless wealth, We have deliberately sacri- 

ced both at the bidding of a nation which would reach the highest pitch of 
triumph if it could close every mill upon this continent and could buy our 
cotton, wool, wheat, and silver at half-price. 

Do not our manufacturers perceive that the cause of the silver-miners, the 
cotton-planters, the wheat-farmers, and the wool-growers is their cause also? 
These are our fellow-citizens. When they prosper, the manufacturers pros- 
per. When they suffer, the Eastern manufacturers suffer. The enemy that 
aims at their hurt, is the common enemy of all. We have ridiculed the de- 
mands of the Colorado silver-miners; we have rejoiced that cotton is cheap. 
Some manufacturers have demanded free wool, to the injury of the domestic 
wool-growers. But now the blow is falling upon the manufacturers them- 
selves. Is not the experience plainly a demonstration that self-interest, not 
to say patriotism, requires that all the American industrial forces should rally 
to the defense of American principles? Only last month we celebrated the 
Declaration of Independence. But, is a nation independent which suffers 
another nation to control injuriously its fiscal and economical policies? 


Are we independent, when England can fix the prices of our wheat and cotton, 
can shut down our silver es, and can dictate antitarif legislation at 
Washington? 


At this moment every condition of high prosperity seems to be present in 
this great, rich, self-governed country; but instead of 3 we have 
commercial depression; and we have it, not because there are a few beg- 
mo have permigved themscives to be Induced to depart from the DIDON: 
fem aud the Protection to home industry, both of which were introduced by 
the founders of the Republic, and both of which are essential to the welfare 
of the nation. 

UNDER THE WRONG BANNER. 

Many say that they are bimetallists, that they believe in the 
use of silver, that they would use so much of it as could be safely 
redeemed in gold. That is not bimetallism. That means the 
single gold standard pure and simple and the use of silver as a 
subsidiary coin. In that policy there is no recognition of silver 
as money of ultimate redemption. 

Bimetallists advocate a fixed relative value between gold and 
silver to be established by law. 

The relative value is between the metals, by weight, which 
are to be coined. 

Those who would only use silver at a gold valuation are not 
bimetallists; they are monometallists, who “steal the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in.” 

SILVER BASIS. 

It is said if we adopt bimetallism we will go to a silver basis, 
that gold will go to a premium, it will be hoarded, and it will fly 
abroad. Will men hoard gold when every kind of property ex- 
cept gold is rising in value? Money is hoarded now because 
money is the only kind of property that is rising in value. Will 
they hoard gold when rising prices of good times come like a 
benediction to the country? ill they send their money out of 
the country where it will not enjoy the benefits of rising prices? 
Will they not rather buy products or property or aid enterprise 
by loaning at high interest on good security because rising in 
value? 

Those who speak of the restoration of the bimetallic stand- 
ards leading to monometallism abuse the language. 
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A nation may have a bimetallic standard of value and offer 
freely to coin Doth gold and silver at a fixed relative value, 
even if the ratio is so adjusted that but one metal is brought to 
the Mint. > 

Bimetallic standards are estimates of the relative value of bul- 
lion fixed by law, and not subject to change. Commercial esti- 
mates of the value of bullion are ever onanging; but the most 
potent factor in commercial estimatės is bimetallic legislation. 


PARITY. 


With asingle legal standard, gold and silver coins may be kept 
at a parity by redemption in whichever metal is the standard; but 
since the standard is always the dearer metal because more in 
demand, parity in the bullion is manifestly impossible. 

The bimetallic or optional standard aims not merely at parity 

tween legal-tender coins, but between the two metals from 
which the coins are fashioned. It does not pretend to rest at a 

arity; from some cause one of the metals may become scarce and 
be more highly prized. If it were held back from circulation 
there would be anincreased demand for the other metal, because 
it would be needed to do business. Under the law of supply and 
demand the metal with which business would be done would cer- 
tainly rise in value. 

The metal which went to a premium or was held in reserve 
would neither do business nor draw interest. The only way to 
make it of any value as money would be to return it to the world’s 
circulation. 

Parity would always be the center toward which the swaying 
pendulums of commercial values would be attracted. Under bi- 
metallism they could never swing far from parity, and the more 
violent the force that sent them asunder, the more rapid the 
return toward parity. 

Let one or more great nations restore the ancient bimetallic 
standard of value and fix the legal relation between the two pre- 
cius metals and the commercial ratio will take care of itself. 

The president of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, 
Mr. William P. St. John, voices the sentiments of bimetallists 
when he says: 

The Government's duty is to provide the means by which trade operations 
in their employment of money will effectually maintain the market value at 
the valuation appointed for the mint. 

If the mints of the United States would receive gold bullion and silver 
bullion without limit in amount, and for an appointed number of grains of 
silver issue a silver dollar, and for an 9 1 tara number ot grains ot gold 
issue a gold dollar, each to be equally unlimited legal-tender money of the 
United States, and for convenience allow as now the circulation of returns 
by certificate, the trade demand for money would determine whether or not 


both gold and silver would seek our mints, and if both did seek our mints it 


would be because the money use of either was the best use that owners could 
make of it. 


With a volume of domestic business to furnish such a demand for money, 
the appointed number of grains of gold and of silver for a dollar would be 
the dollar's worth of gold andsilver in the markets of the world. This means 
that the mint price would be the market price just so long as the trade de- 
mand for money enticed both metals into the mint for co: è into money 
at the mint valuation. 

If the domestic trade demand for money is not sufficient to employ both, as 
the best use of each that owners can make of their gold and silver, then the 
mint valuation of the one which does not seek the mint is too low. Or, what 
is equivalent, the mint valuation of the other is too high; which fs to say, 
more pee must be 2 for the dollar coin of the overvalued metal. 

Such an alteration of the coinage ratio for so vastly influential a mint as 
the Mint of the United States ought to be adopted only after the actual ex- 

rience to dictate it. With intelligence controlling the Treasury, and pub- 

ic confidence in that intelligence, the test of experience could applied, 

under our prodigious trade demand for money, With all the safety of a nurs- 

on its mother’s bosom. 

erefore we open our mints to silver without other restrictions than are 

go d. Allow the actual circulation by coin certificates in lieu 

of coin. Let the present co ratio begin the conquest for the mainte- 
nance of the parity, but adopt a her ratio if experience points the need. 

RATIO. 


Bimetallism may be established at any ratio. All the coins of 
the world are now between 15 to 16 of silver to 1 of gold. Inthe 
United States the ratio is 16 to 1. The silver dollar of 3714 
grains of pure silver is precisely the same to-day that it was 
when the Republic was founded. It was made of the value of the 
Spanish milled dollar, the coin of the colonies, which had been 
in circulation for a hundred years before the Revolution. The 
silver dollar is large enough. We have changed the ratio twice. 
The change was both times made in the gold dollar. The ratio 
of 16 to 1 means to retain the present silver dollar. 


SILVER DEPRECIATED. 


It is allege? that silver has depreciated. That is true 
ured by gold. But measured by the standard adopted by the 
royal commission of England, and by every government com- 
mission which ever examined the question, silver bullion has 
slightly advanced. 

you take the averages of leading commodities for a number 
of years as a standard, you will find that silver bullion has risen 
slightly in value and gold bullion has risen prodigiously. 

Look at Sauerback's tables, published in the census report of 
1890. He shows that with a gold valuation silver bullion has 
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meas- 


agricultural classes—the producers generall 


fallen since 1873, but that the average price of food materials 
ane, staple commodities have fallen in price more than silver 
bullion. 

In the House of Commons, on the 1st of last March, Sir Henry 
Thompson said: 

The figures collected bythe Economist and those collected by Mr. Sauer- 
back show that whereas in the average of the years from 1865 to 1869 a cer- 
ain amount of a number of leading commodities would on an average ex- 
ch: for 100 sovere exactly the same amount of these commodities 
would exchange for 66 sovereigns in October, 1892. What has been the re- 
sult to debtors who are the bees in the social hive, the manufacturing, the 
he Every one knows in a general 
Way that culture had msuffering terribly. Thousands of shopkeepers 
and menof small, aye,even with large businesses of various kinds, have been 
slowly ruined during the last twenty years, through no fault of their own. 
but solely on account of the cruel, relentless grinding of the appreciation o 
gold, and because they have to pay more of their produce every year to meet 
their fixed charges and the interest on their borrowed money. 

Although Sir Henry Thomson is an eminent financier, it is 
evident that he did not believe that the cause of all this trouble 
in England was the Sherman law. 

To this arraignment of monometallism Gladstone replied that 
England was the greatest credit nation and was making from 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000 by it every year. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


The United States should adopt a new declaration of independ- 
ence. It should restore its bimetallic system and England would 
lose her enormous profit. Every movement in the direction of 
bimetallism has been a blessing to our pen le. The Bland-Alli- 
son act of 1878 was an effort in the right direction. The act of 
1890, imperfect as it is, was a blessing tothe American farmer. 
The principle of purchasing silver at a gold valuation is more 
abhorrent to bimetallists than to monometallists. The President 
called it ‘‘atruce.” It was a compromise proffered by the single 
gold-standard men and accepted in good faith. 

Have the people lost faith in the currency of our country? 
No. Careful inquiry shows that those who hire boxes in safe 
8 to stow away money drawn from the banks do not take 
gold. They take silver-certificate notes under the act of 1890, 
and there is where the small bills and silver have gone. 

The prosperity of the country inereased after the passage of the 
Sherman law, and the year 1892 was one of the most prosperous 
in our history. The pope began to believe that we had an 
American financial as well as economical policy. 

Disaster came upon us with thechange of Administration, be- 
cause the people now believe that both our financial and eco- 
nomical policy is to be dictated from England. Far better re- 
peal the law than to have it administered as it is now, to depress 
the price of silver. 

Must we wait until India overthrows British rule? Until op- 
poe industrial England revolts against aristocratic England 

fore we declare ourselves free? 

Weare told that we can not have bimetallism without Eng- 
land, that we can not have bimetallism without the world con- 
sents. 

The real question now is, what shall we do to show that we 
want bimetallism established throughout the world? What 
example in coinage shall be set to the world? 

Prior to 1873 we had the true bimetallic standard of value. 
In 1873 we discarded silver absolutely and for all purposes, and 
in 1874 we even took from the silver dollars already coined their 
legal-tender character. We were the first bimetallic nation to 
stop the coinage of silver and the only nation which has repudi- 
ated its own coinage. We, the greatest silver-producing nation 
on earth, struck down our own product. 

hy? Can any one defend the’act? Did we ask for an inter- 
national coinage agreement then? Now we are told that there 
is not independence enough left inthis Republic even to frame 
our own coinage laws. e do not coin money for other nations. 
When coins go abroad in international trade they do not go as 
coin, but as bullion. England wants our gold; but for her Asiatic 
trade she wants our silyermore. Silver shemust have. Every 
ounce she obtained has been freely coined in her dominions at 
15 to 1, while we refused to coin it at16 to 1. We have made the 
impossibility we feared. The wise and prudent conquer dif- 
ficulties by daring to attempt them.” 

We should have American coinage, utilizing American prec- 
ious metals, adapted to American interests, in accordance with 
American tradition, and promoting the welfare of America and 
of mankind. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, in the great uncertainty 
which prevails some things are clear. In the first place, we 
know that we are at sea on the currency question and the still 
more important question of what laws are to be enacted to affect 
the industries and labor of our people. 

It is very clear, too, that whatever we do should be done 
promptly. The country can not afford to wait. The present 
suspense is more damaging than will be even the enactment of 
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bad laws. If there has ever been a time since the war for the 
suppression of the rebellion when all who. desire the welfare of 
the people and the nation’s prosperity were called upon to act at 
once and earnestly, that time is the present moment. 

It is a time when every worthy citizen of the Republic will lay 
aside prejudice and selfishness and combine with his fellow- 


citizens, 
weal. 

The occasion is too serious for trifling. It is patriotism and 
not politics thaf we want now. . 

e the ship of state is tumbling and pounding about, with 
torn sails and shattered spars, in a storm that every hour thick- 
ens and grows more threatening, portending irreparable dis- 
aster, we can not afford to contend for position or be concerned 
about the ultimate effect of our action upon persons and parties. 
The storm is upon us now. It will be quite time when we shall 
have sailed safely out of it to discuss ulterior political resuits. 
1 sop mee . 

e deplorable condition of the business of the country has 
been clearly stated ig toes President, and is acknowledged by all 
men of all parties. deed, it is too keenly felt, and the pinch- 
ing fingers of distress make their impressions too painful to es- 
cape the sensation of the people. 

Tha urgent, paramount 51 2 0 is, what is the remedy? Is 
there any remedy at all? there be any, certainly every good 
citizen desires that it shall be promptly applied. He who would 
falter now or allow any personal or partisan consideration to 
stand in the way of a return of that prosperity to the industries 
and labor of our countr, n which they possessed and rejoiced in 
prior to the 8th day of last November, should be branded as an 
enemy to his fellow-citizens and his race. applauso 

But there are almost as many doctors as there are 
the remedies which they prescribe are a$ varied as 
ent diagnoses of the disease. 

Tam sure that we could all agree upon the remedy to be ad- 
ministered if we could agree upon the cause of the malady. 

Our sound-money Democrats, as they call themselves, and as 
perhaps they should be called, arraign the Sherman silver law 
as the root of the great evil which just now oppresses the country. 
They say that this law,which provides that the Government shall 

urchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, has destroyed faith 
In our currency abroad, in our financial credit, and the honor 
of the nation, 

The question arises, why did not the Shermansilverlaw have 
this effect when it was enacted? Is it not an anomaly that this 
law should be enacted without disturbing our prosperous eondi- 
tion, and continue to be the law for three years without percep- 
tibly affecting our: welfare at home or our credit, and now all at 
once precipitate the ruin of our credit abroad and an unprece- 
dented disaster to our industries? Why, at this late day, after 
this law has been so long the law of the land, should it sud- 
denly, and almost as with a lightning stroke, destroy the confi- 
dence of our people so completely that money is withdrawn from 
circulation, the banks are depleted of currency and driven into 
bankruptey or suspension, the business of manufactories, curt- 
ailed or destroyed, labor thrown out of employment, and idle- 
ness, poverty, and distress made to surround us on every hand. 
More banks have shut their doors and suspended business 
within ninety days than during the entire twenty-eight years of 
Republican administration. 

Is it because a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury tempo- 
rarily determined to pay silver certificates in silver and not in 

lä, as had theretofore been done; or does some other cause 

e at. the root of all this fearful disaster which to-day oppresses 
the country and causes, the apprehension of greater disaster in 
the future? 

Let us be above partisanship in thisfearful crisis, but let us be 
honest with ourselves and others. 

If weare afraid to search for the real cause of our present trou- 
ble, lest in doing that we shall discover that we are searching 
for what we do not wish to find, then we shall surely be in no 
condition toadminister the rightremedy. If we blind console 
ourselves. that it is only a 84 re upon the body politic, and 
refuse to investigate lest we find it a cancer, and apply the rem- 
edy for a pimple, then the cancer, whose existence we refuse to 
recognize, will kill while we are doctoring for the simple pimple. 

That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver law should 
be promptly repealed, unconditionally repealed, I do not enter- 
tain a doubt. It did not express the conviction and best judg- 
ment of Senator SHERMAN and a vast majority of the Republi- 
can party. It was a tub thrown to the shark of free coinage of 
silver. tn that respect it did its work. It saved us from the. 
free-coinage bill which had passed the Senate by a decided ma- 
jority of the Democratic votes in that body, and threatened to 

this House by an equally great percentage of the Demo- 
cratic votes here. 


of whatsoever party or creed, to effect the common 


ple; and 
eir differ- 


The difficulty with the free-silver advocates. is that they at- 

tempt what it isi ible to do—that is, to fix and hold a price 

n silver much above its market value and very much ve 
whatit costs to produce it. A 

That may be. done, to be sure, to the extent of the subsidiary 
currency for our own people. We-do it with nickel. We did it 
with copper, and we know we can do it with silver. Actual 
facts which no ingenuity ot argument can overcome convince 
us of this. 

But when we alone attempt to make silver, at a price far above 
its market value and the cost of its production. a medium of ex- 
change between ourselves and other nations, we attempt a 
= which both reason and experience teach us that we can not 
perform. 

No one can blame our silver producers for desiring to sell their 
product at the highest price possible; and, as am American citi- 
zen to whom the prosperity of all Americans is dear, I should feel 
it the duty of the Government to so legislate as to give to our 
silver producers the best possible price-for their product, so.as to 
keep their mines open and their workmen in the mines at work 
and well remunerated, if this could be done without harm to our 
country. But they ask what not only can not be done, but what 
an 3 by the Government to do can result in only disastrous: 

ailure. 

For that section of our country where the debtor class wishes 
2 p E currency in which to pay off their debts—no, not to pay 
them, but to discharge them by anominal but really partial pay- 
ment—I have not so much respect. But still I can have the 
charity to say that they only exhibit that degree of selfishness 
which is too largely found in all mankind. 

I have spoken of the advocates of the free-coinage of silver. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the contest is squarely between them and 
the advoeates of a gold basis: for: however strong a bimetallist 
you ov I may be, if we are not in favor of the free coinage. of sil- 
ver we are not in favor of its. coinage at all, beyond a sufficient 
amount for a subsidiary curreney, except in. some way to make 
it the equal of gold to holder of it, 

The Sherman law really dogs not enter into the contest. We 
all believe it should be repealed. The actual. question of con- 
tention is whether that law shall be supplanted by an act pro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver in some shape, or shall it be 
unconditionally repealed, 

Now, I believe in a, bimetalliccurrency, and because I believe 
we shall soonest get to it by an unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, [shall vote for the repeal. 
If this shall bring us to a gold standard, then we shall have gold. 
enough to do business, or no one will have it. 

We shall get our share of the money of the w orld, whatever it 
be, whether gold, silver, or paper; for when we consider our: 
vast and varied resources, and the capability of our people to 
produce, we can, if we shall legislate wisely, keep the balance 
of trade most always in our favor, and that will give us our share 
of the money of the world, and more. 

Then if it be found that there is not sufficient gold for a circu- 
lating medium, the cee , will not be with us so much as 
with others; and England, with the other commercial nations, 
will be driven to agree with us upon some ratio of value between. 
gold and silver. 

That is what all bimetallists desire, For the commercial: na- 
tions of the world can as easily establish a ratio between the two 
metals and maintain it as we do with our subsidiary coin, and 
this they will do when they shall learn that they cam not—any 
one of them—corner the gold of the world, and can not do Dusi- 
ness with more than their share of it. 

Indeed, it is because the balance of trade has been against 
us—that, more than anything else, has gent our gold abroad. The 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] says it is not the Sherman 
law that has caused our trouble. He says we have been recently 
selling our products abroad, and therefore: gold has begun to 
come k to us. 

This is true, but it is not good Democraticdoctrine. We have 
been all along taught by our free-trade: Democracy that pros- 
perity lies in buying more than we sell. It is a balance of im- 
ports over exports, which they have been crying out for, and 
which they propose to legislate for so soon as they can get at our 
tariff laws. 

The good sense of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] got’ 
ahead of his political faith for once, at least, and he was right. 
Indeed I incline to believe, I have so much faith in him person- 
= „that he will always be right when he forgets his partisan 

acies. 

Mr. Speaker, you and I know that we are best off when we 
produce and sell more than we buy, when we earn more than we 
expend. This is universally acknowledged to be true of indi- 

iduals. Then is it not equally true of that aggregation of in- 
dividuals which makes a nation? Is not this great people, as 
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surely as any one of them, growing rich when the income from 
their products and earnings is larger than their 5 
and is not that policy wisest for us which enhances the one and 
diminishes the other? 

I have never looked with gratification upon large importations 
into our country and small exports from it. But as it would give 
me satisfaction to see my individual income increase and my ex- 
penditures grow smaller, so do I look upon large exports from 
our country with smaller purchases by our people from abroad. 

The money of the world will go where itis most needed. It 
will be most needed where production is most abundant and the 
largest purchases are made. 15 

And how shall we stimulate our production to its utmost limit? 
We can do it only by protecting the labor of our people by whole- 
some laws from unrestricted competition with the products of the 

uper labor of other nations; and we can not do that except 
by protecting the industries in which our working people are 
engaged and by which they live. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 


This the Republican party has done for the last thirty-two 
years, and in that time we have seen the nation grow in wealth 
and power, in comforts of life for the people; in progress in every 
desirable line as it had never grown before, as no other country 
has grown since the dawn of history. 

The gentleman from Nebraska says, Let us apply the remedy 
to the disease.” I heartily indorse his proposition. Indeed, un- 
less we do apply the remedy to the disease the patient will never 
be cured. 

You ma 8 the Sherman law and so do some good, aver 
little weed ou may thus inspire confidence in those who thin 
the Sherman law the cause of our trouble. But the most dis- 
eased part will not be reached by that remedy. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, never in the history of mankind has a ple 
enjoyed a greater prosperity, with a brighter promise of pros- 

rity in the future, t our people enjoyed the day before 
Preatoni Cleveland and a Democratic House and Senate were 
elected in November last. Every industry in our country was 
in a healthy and flourishing condition. Our mills and factories 
were all running on fulltime. Our merchants were having large 
orders for their goods, with sure and Berg payments; our 
farmers were getting good returns for their oropa, The me- 
chanic’s hammer was heard in all our cities and villages and 
towns making improvements. The laborer was everywhere 

etting full employment and receiving larger remuneration for 
fis toil than ever before in this or any other country. Idleness 
was banished from our land, and with it its consequent poverty. 
Only the sick, the infants, the very old, and the lazy were un- 


employed. 

The Democratic party was elected to full power in the Gov- 
ernment for the first time in thirty-two years, and paralysis of 
business in all departments began? It has since continuously 
increased, until the entire body, so strong, energetic, and active 
prior to the last national election, lies prostrated with a malig- 
nant and almost, if not quite, incurable malady. 

And why should not this be so? That party which thirty-two 
years ago went out of power in its endeavor to destroy the na- 
tion has come back to full control of the Government, threaten- 
ing to cripple or destroy almost every industry in the land. 
Adopting as its platform upon the tariff question, the provision 
of the Confederate constitution upon that subject, it resolved as 
follows: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; arobbery of the great ma- 
2 of the American people for the benefit ot a few. We declare it to bea 

amental principle of the Democratic ty that the General Government 
has no constitutional power to impose collect tariff duties except for the 
purpose of revenue only, We denounce the McKinley tariff law as the cul- 
minating atrocity of class legislation. 

This is Calhounism in its most concentrated essence. It is the 
doctrine of the rebellion. Why should not all this widespread 
disaster fall upon the country? It is exactly what Republicans, 
in the last campaign, predicted would be the result of a national 
Democratic triumph, only it has come quicker and worse than 
we foretold. 

Many people were simple enough to believe that the Demo- 
cratic party would fulfill its promises to the people. And we 
who, judging the future by the past, doubted it, and believed that 
the deplorable condition of our people would enlighten the mind 
and dissipate the prejudices of the pag in power have been 
stunned by a declaration in the President's last message, which 
sounds the death knell to the business of the people and the pros- 
perity of our country. 

It is a declaration of war upon the nation’s industries, to be 
commenced as soon as the silver question shall be settled. And 
that unfortunate declaration, that, so soon as the present ques- 
tion shali bə decided, the attack upon the great law for the pro- 
tection of the industries of our country and the labor of our 


workingmen shall at once commence, has done more harm than 


this Congress can possibly cure, unlessitshall declare that durin 
its life it will not consent to make the attack therein threatened. 

Let this House pass the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GRoSVENOR], or that which I will present, anda 
thousand industries now idle will start up in a week, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of idle men will find remunerative em- 

loyment. Let us resolve that dur the life of the present 

ng ress this House will pass no bill which shall repeal or m 
our present tariff laws, nor consent to any measure which sh 
revive State banks whose currency shall not be secured by bonds 
of unquestionably good character. This the House can do with- 
out the concurrence of the Senate or the approval of the Execu- 
tive. 

Let us do this and do it at once, and whatever be the action of 
Congress 810 the Sherman silver law, yeu will see the nation 
arise immediately from its present wretched state, be inspired 
with confidence and courage, as the Christians were by the 
vision of the Monk of M illes at Antioc; and the people, assured 
that their enterprises and industries are not to be stricken down 
with the bludgeon of free trade, which is now raised menacingly 
over their heads, will start potan mills and factories and foun- 
dries and furnaces, and workshops of every kind. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Labor will be employed, idleness and distress will flee, the 
farmer will once more see a good market for his products, the 
merchant will find liberal and thrifty customers, the mechanic 
will resume his vocation, the laborer will find work and a fair 
remuneration for his toil, and we shall see all about us and all 
over our country the hopeful and happy faces which everywhere 
e us before the Democratic party had attained ascendancy 

all the branches of the Government, and the specter of free 
trade had frightened the people with its terrifying aspect of en- 
mity to their prosperity. 

Our banks will become solvent and confident, and active busi- 
ness will bring out their currency to restore old enterprises and 
build up new ones. Hands willing to work will become bus 
hands, the wealth that there is in labor will again be Reed 
ized, and by its magic touch our dormant resources will be con- 
verted into actual, available value. 

But you reply that the McKinley tariff law is still in opera- 
tion. Yes; but the threat of eyil is often as potent to cause 
alarm as its actual presence. 

When the experienced shipmaster sees the storm coming he 
takes in sail. would be regarded a reckless captain who 
would keep all sail on when he sees in the sky the black cloud 
which portends the monsoon or the tempest. 

Notice was served on the country last November by the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President and Congress that the McKinley 
law was to be repealed or so amended as to take all the protec- 
tion out of it. The country has taken notice, and men of all 
pursuits have been preparing for the disaster which they saw 
awaiting them. en each one contracts his business, with- 
draws money from circulation, reduces his expenditures to 
the cost of the bare necessities of life, in order to preparo for 
the threatened storm, why then the storm begins. The con- 
traction of business and sey cs Sau began to contract the cir- 
culation of the currency before the dearth of currency began to 
embarrass business. ere is quiteas much money and as much 
to do in the country as there ever has been. The land is full of 
resources and wealth; our people are needlessly forced into 
idleness, and men and women are pinched for the necessities of 
life in the midst of abundance, and threatened bad legislation is 
the sole cause for it. 

Our free-coinage Democrats are bewailing the fall of prices. 
They assert that gold has appreciated, because it will buy more 
than heretofore of the world’s products. 

They seem to have put a new song into their mouths since the 
last national campaign. Then they were all arguing for cheap- 
ness. Cheap wool, cheap tin, cheap lumber, cheap iron, cheap 
farm products, cheap everything except sugar, rice, and cotton, 
was their evening and morning slogan; and when we warned 
them that all this meant cheap labor, they did not lessen the 
volume of their song nor slacken their efforts to bring about an 
era of cheapness in our country. 

To get directly at the cheap 3 of the pauperized la- 
3 of Europe and Asia was the goal of their exertions and 

esires. ö 
The result of their success in this respect is before the world. 
The thousands of the starving and hopeless feel it and know what 
it is. And now the free-silver wing of the Democracy say it has 
been the appreciation of gold which has caused this cheapness 


which they deplore. 
Was not labor as high in price the day before the last national 
election as it ever been? Was there ever a time when the 


wage earners could get more money or more of the necessities and 
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comforts of life for their labor than immediately before the 8th 


day of last November? 

The sound-money wing of the Democratic assert with 
equal positiveness that the Fosse clause of the Sherman 
law has been the source of all the mischief from which our 
ple are suffering; and yet both the silver and anti-silver wings 
of the Democracy know, or certainly ought toknow, thatneither 
of them give the true cause of our great distress. 

Has it been the Sherman law or the proposition to repeal it 
that has caused the fall in the poe of wool, or lumber, or farm 
products, or the earnings of labor? 

Our free-silver Democratic friends earnestly and emphatically 
declare that the Sherman law has not caused the great depres- 
sion of our industries, and yet they, equally with thesound money 
Democrats, are very careful not to give the true cause of it. 

Certainly it hasa cause. Results never come without causes. 

Why do they fear to proclaim the truth? Will it injure their 

ty? And is their partisan fealty so much stronger than their 
esire to relieve their suffering countrymen that they will spend 
their time endeavoring to make a scapegoat of the Sherman sil- 
ver law, while the condition of the people is every day going 
from bad to worse, and the brink of irrecoverable disaster seems 
to be only a short way before us? 

Some of them say that the great panic came about naturally. 
There is no such thing as a panic without a specific cause, and 
there never has been one in this country. f 

The panic of 1873 was but the reaction from indulgence even 
tointoxication in an inflated currency following a great war. 

The panic of 1857 was the culmination of the result of the low 
tariff ot 1846, for so many years delayed and held in abeyance by 
the goid discovery in California and the wars in Europe. 

The panic of 1837 was the short, sharp, pinching pain which 
followed a wild debauch in crazy speculation. The cause of the 
distress and almost universal disaster during the old Confedera- 
tion was the practical free trade which succeeded the Revolu- 
tionary war. The war had been an embargo upon the importa- 
tion of English cheap goods. It closed in 1793. The em 0 
was raised thereby, and free trade brought ruin, as its menace 
is doing now. 

Yes; all of our panics have had their cause. They never come 

mtaneously. This panic has its cause. The ascendency of 
the Democratic party, after thirty-two years’ retirement, bear- 
in upon its banner the motto, Down with American indus- 
tries,” as in 1861 the motto upon its escutcheon was“ Down with 
the American Union,” is the cause, and the only cause, of our 
trouble. You may try to hide it under one ingeniously framed 
excuse or another, but you can not do it. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
it will not down at your bidding, and you can not prevent the 
people from seeing it in all its hideousness. 
ould you arrest the course of the disaster and restore pros- 
perity to our country? 

Then join us in passing a resolution that we will not touch our 
tariff laws, nor flood the country with wild-cat currency by re- 
pealing the tax upon State banks. Give the national banks the 
right to issue bills to the full value of their bonds deposited, and 
so bring a return of old-fashioned Republican good times. 

Thus, gentlemen, you may do the greatest patriotic duty of 
your lives. Thus you may atone, in some measure, for the free- 
trade votes you have given, the free-trade speeches you have 
made, and the mischievous planks in your national platform. 

Yes; have the courage to acknowledge the real causes of your 
country’s suffering; join us and help to remove them. 

Do this and the people will forgive you and, perhaps, kill the 
fatted calf for you, the thing which you know you want above 
all things else. 

Will you doit, gentlemen? You may now see the evil fruits of 
your free trade, wild-cat currency policy all too plainly to war- 
rant you in hesitating. The wrecks caused by the announcement 
of that policy are strewn thickly all about you. The ruin which 
has followed in the wake of your national victory covers the 
whole land, and, like a widespread, violent, and virulent plague, 
it is bringing misery to almost every household in the country. 

While you stand here inactive, bound hand and foot by your 
1 rejudices, and bending your knees in worship of the 

etich of feng trade and red-doz money, the wealth of the rich is 
melting away, the business of the merchant and manufacturer is 
being paralyzed, the farmer's crops are bringing him no adequate 
returns, the hum of industry is hushdd, there is no sound at the 
mechanie’s bench: idleness is king, and starvation will soon be 
master in the land. 

Whoever will take pains to read the history of our country 
during the years of the confederation, when we had practical 
free trade, will find there a picture of our country's condition 
to-day, or what it will grow to be if the present course of ruin is 
not arrested. It was free trade and universal disaster; an inflow 
of cheap foreign goods and closed stores, factories, and furnaces 
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at home; an outflow of currency and depletion of money among 
our own people; wretchedness and despair until the Constitution 
was formed and a protective tariff act was passed by the first 
Con under our present form of Government. , 

this is seriously threatened and partially realized now. 
Indeed, the people can not live long upon what they have al- 
ready hoarded. Idleness is a most costly luxury. It has been 
stated that the value of labor's productions for one year is greater 
than the value of all past accumulations. 

Be that as it may, 
kind would cause 
race. 

We told you last summer and autumn that to break down the 
walls of protection to American industries and let into our market 
the cheap-labor products of all mankind, would either reduce the 
wages of labor, or stop our industries and turn our workingmen 
into idleness and consequent poverty and distress. 

But you would not heed us. You went on in the way of free 
trade and wild-cat banks, and the results are what we predicted. 

Now have you the magnanimity to rise out of your political 
pe udices and help us to administer the only er which can 

the wound which you have made? That is the serious 
question of the hour. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] have told us that this isa 
contest between the rich and the poor, the aristocracy and the 
plain people. Of course they profess to be very earnestly anxious 
to help the plain poopie, for it is universally known that the 
plain people cast vastly more votes than the aristocracy. But 
really no such contest exists, and rarely, if ever, has existed in 
our country, except in the brains of those who want the plain 
people's votes. [Applause.] 

One good at least has grown out of the present terrible busi- 
ness depression. It is that capital and labor, the banks, the 
manufacturers, the merchants, the farmers, and the working- 
men, all find themselves in the same boat together. Their in- 
terests are mutual and not antagonistic, and no injury can be in- 
flicted upon one class without causing suffering in some degree 
to all the others. 

The gold bug and the silver bug are subject to the same for- 
tune in common. The financial blow which prostrates one can 
not fail to shake, if indeed, it does not shatter the other. And 
it is only the humbug who attempts to make them believe that 
they are natural enemies. 

It has also demonstrated, what every intelligent, unprejudiced 
man should know, that all sections of our country are parts of 
one body, which can be hurt in no part without bringing pain- 
and injury to every part. These are lessons which can not be 
too thoroughly learned and nursed as axioms by our people; 
lessons which can not fail to broaden the statesmanship and 
strengthen the patriotic spirit of the nation. Indeed, the peo- 
ple have had no more mischievous advisers and the country no 
more damaging enemies than they who have endeavo to 
array one class against another and create jealousies between 
different sections of our N 

To-day the disaster is general. He who talks of a conspiracy 
of banks and corporations inst the people talks the sheerest 
nonsense. It is but the fool’s mumbling. It is an assertion that 
the banks, manufacturing establishments, and other corpora- 
tions have entered into a conspiracy to commit suicide for the 
pleasure of seeing the plain ple suffer and die with them- 
selves, This is absolutely idiotic as well as harmful. 


The abstract of the N of the Comptroller ot Currency on the condition 
of the national banks the United States, on zo 12 last, shows a de- 
crease since May 4 last in individual deposits of $193,000,000; in loans and 
1 of 817,000, 000; in specie of $21,000,000, and in undivided pr fits of 


This statement is no worse for the banks than the facts which 
exist relative to our railroads, manufactories, and merchants’ ac- 
counts. Who believes that they, or any of them, have sought 
to bring this unfortunate condition upon themselves? It is im- 
possible to believe it, because it is notin the nature of man that 
it can be true. 

And if, out of the great distress and suffering which is upon 
every section and class in our country, shall come a thorough 
realization by our people of the interdependence of all men, all 
pursuits, and all parts of our land, though the medicine be harsh 
and painful to take, the cure may be more than worth the suf- 
fering. [Applause.] 

What I most fear is that the one permanent result of the crisis 
will ba the reduction of the price of labor. That must certain] 
occur if the Democracy shall go on, after we shall have settle 
the currency question, to strike down protection to our indus- 
tries by the vicious taiiff legislation with which it threatens 
the country. Our factories and furnaces will not Always be idle. 
Even if free trade shall inundate them with a flood of fore 
cheap-labor products, they will eventually emerge from the de- 


believe that one year’sidleness by all man- 
e destruction of at least one-half of the human 
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luge, but only by 3 our idle and impoverished working- 
men at European and Asiatic cheap wages. 

The gentleman from Missouri, in his earnest, impassioned ap- 
peal for free coinage, said: 


Will you trample down the interests of your own people and destroy the 
value of one of the precious metals, simply to gratify the greed of Wall 
street—a mere agent ot Lombard street? Itcan not, it shall not be done. Lp. 
plause.] Any body or any party who undertakes to do it will, in God's 
name, be trampled—as it ought to be—in the dust of condemnation now and 
in the future, [Continued applause on the floor and galleries.] 

Ispeak as a Democrat, but yet as an American above Democracy. iaei 
We do not intend that any party shall survive, if we can help it, that 
lay its confiscating hand on America in the interest of England or Europe. 
Now you can take the choice of sustaining America against England, of sus- 
taining American industries and American laborers against English indus- 
tries and English laborers, or of our going apart. 


That was an eloquent, a touching appeal, asplendid expression 
of patriotic feeling. But will the gentleman and his friends be 
equally patriotic when his perky. shall attempt to lay its free- 
trade ‘confiscating hand upon America in the interest of Eng- 
land”? When his party shall endeavor to carry out its threat, 
that it will ‘‘ trample down the interests“ and dignity of Ameri- 
can labor, and destroy or greatly reduce its value in our labor 
market, simply to gratify the greed” of foreign manufacturers, 
will he then as earnestly appeal for their protection? Will he 
then “sustain America, American industries, and American 
laborers against English industries and English laborers”? 

Is not their value as great and their interests as sacred as the 
value of one of the precious metals,” and the interests of the 
millionaires who produce and own them? We shall see when 
we come to try that question whether he and his free-silver 
Democratic associates will vote to sustain American industries 
and American laborers against English industries and English 
laborers, or cast their votes to throw down the bars which for 
thirty-two years the Republican party has kept up in order to 
keep the products of cheap English labor from compet’ with 
the products of American workingmen in our own splendid 
American markets. [Applause on the Republican mie) 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] said, in his vigor- 
ous speech yesterday, that the banks, the manufacturers, and 
the people, as well as Congress, should do something to allevi- 
ate the general distress. deed, what have they not done, and 
what has Congress done? The banks have extended their ac- 
commodations quite as far as they have been warranted in doing. 
The manufactories have been operating at a loss, and have shut 
down their mills only when absolute ruin has stared them in the 
face; and the people who ask for work that their families may 
eat have up to the present moment shown a self-control that 
should make us proud of our countrymen, while we gain new 
confidence in the permanency of our country. 

If, when rebel hands were raised to break the nation into frag- 
ments, and send this great home and fortress of freedom down 
agutan flames toeverlasting death, true hearts were gladdened 
and the hopes of patriotic men were inspired by the grand spec- 
tacle of rallying millions hastening to the per ous battle-front 
to die or live, as in God’s purpose it might be, for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, hardly less has our faith in the perpetuity of our 
institutions been strengthened by the wise moderation, patient 
forbearance, and earnest effort to find some way to prosperity on 
the part of men of all conditions and callings, and especially the 
plain people, who suffer the most and have most to fear from the 
menace of free trade and bad currency. [Applause.] Why stand 
we here worse than idle? Who among us holds the helm of state 
now? Is it ignorance, partisan prejudice, or indifference to the 
situation that is in command? — 

Gentlemen of the Democratic paes vou are in command. You 
have the Senate, the House, and the President. You alone have 
the power to enact laws. The great army of American workers 
and voters are looking to you for some legislation which shall re- 
lieve them from the situation in which your unfortunate policy has 
placed them. You have done nothing yet to give them even one 
note of encouragement. All is as uncertain and more distress- 
ing than when the President called Congress together. How 
long shall a suffering people wait to catch some ray of hope from 
you? Will you not lift the gloom from those who are so cour- 
ageously facing the storm and fighting away despair? 

Is there no commanding soul, no guiding spirit among you, to 
inspire you with patriotic determination and lead you to wise 
and unselfish effort? Will you repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman silver law, empower the national banks to issue bills 
equal to the full value of their deposits of Government bonds, and 
pass an assuring resolution upon the tariff and wildcat bank 
questions? 

Unless you do these things, the wind which swept you into power 
last November will become the tornado that shall hurl you from 
political ascendancy forever. If in this dire emergency you fail 
to janet your trust no one will be found to trust you again. [Ap- 
plause. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, it is not in the belief that further dis- 
cussion of this question will change a single vote one way or the 
other that I ask the indulgence of the House at this time, for I be- 
lieve the die was cast when this session was called and no amount 
of talk will anes fp it, but I shonld not feel that I had done my 
whole duty toward my constituents should I allow this opportunity 
to pass without recording my yoice as I shall my vote in favor of 
the free coinage of silver on a ratio of 16 to 1, and against the de- 


struction of one-half of our metallic money by the combined efforts ~ 


of the bondholder and interest-gatherer. 

Great solicitude has been manifest on this floor by certain mem- 
bers of both the dominant political peia relative to what they 
term partisan discussion of the pending bill, claiming it to be of 
such vast importance that no partisan spirit should enter into its 
solution. We are gratified to know that at last the truth of the 
Populist claim that the money question was paramount to all others 
has been recognized by the enemies of more money, and agree with 
this nonpartisan sentiment by adding that no pareen spirit should 
enter into the solution of any question upon which rests the welfare 
of the people, and I can but regret that this spirit of patriotism did 
not take hold of these parties years ago when all this misery which 
is upon us now, and all that which has intervened since the destruc- 
tion of the greenback, might have been averted. 

I wish I could believe that their desire to avoid partisan debate 
at this time was prompted wholly by an unadulterated patriotism. 
But I may be pardoned if in the light of the past history of these 
two parties I entertain some doubts along these lines, and attribute 
this sudden outburst of 3 in part at least, to the knowl- 
edge of these gentlemen that each of their parties are equally guilty 
of bs aaa relative to this question, es that if one attack the 
n of the other, it will only result in those structures tum- 

ling about their ears and crushing them as the temple did Sam- 
son of old, and if I owed allegiance to a party as guilty of playing 
a double part as these I undoubtedly would be patriotic enough also 
to desire that it be not spoken of, 

I have been somewhat amused at the conduct of certain other gen- 
tlemen in discussing the present distressing condition, particularly 
of those gentlemen who are more than anxious to save the country 
by ene their facilities for clipping coupons and gathering 
interest. 

I belong to that class of citizens who have in the po been desig- 
nated by the above-named gentlemen as calamity howlers because 
we dared to predict just the calamity that has lain our land pros- 
trate to-day. I have known the calamity howler in his palmiest 
days. I have heard him in the zenith of his glory when he howled 
the loudest, but I have never heard a howl from a professional that 
equaled in density and volume the wail of woe that has gone up 
from the throat of gentlemen on this floor who represent the class 
that have sneeringly referred to the Populists as cranks. The term 
calamity howler is not as explicit now as it once was, the howl not 
only emanates from the farmer’s sod house of the West and the log 
cabin of the South as of yore, butthemerchant, the mine owner, trans- 
portation companies, bondholders, bankers, andeven grain gamblers 
have taken up and swelled the refrain until out of the very mansions 
of luxury comes one prolonged howl of woe that causes the old-time 
howler to turn green with envy. All of which is a gentle reminder 
that chickens come home to roost, and that as soon as what these 


‘despised calamity howlers predicted would come to pass, came. 


This class throughout the land raised a wail of distress and called 
upon Congress to get together and save them from themselves. 

They remind me very much of the boy who hitched himself u: 
with a steer. When they started the steer ran away and he sanli 
not stop him, and as they went sailing down the road he yelled, 
“for God's sake stop us, we're running away.” These gentlemen 
have suddenly discovered that this false system with which th 
have been harnessed for years has gone beyond their control an 
like the boy are calling on Congress for heaven’s sake to stop them, 
for they are running aay I will say for one (and I only speak 
for myself), that I am willing to help stop the procession, if they 
are willing to be stopped in a manner that will be effectual in 
keeping them so, but if they propose to ouly stop long enough to 
catch their breath, spit upon their hands, and get a firmer grip upon 
the industries of the people, as an unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law would enable them to do, I, for one, will stand quietly by 
and see the whole outfit dash to destruction over the precipice of 
over-strained credit withont lifting a hand to prevent it. 

The plaintive cry with which the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Hendricks) plead for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law was truly touching, but when we realize it is but the 
echo of the senseless cry raised weeks ago by the metropolitan gold 
press and sent broadcast over the land of, “Repeal the sheen aw, 
repeal the Sherman law,” it loses some of its pathos, and we be 
to see it is nothing more than the cry of “Stop thief” to draw the 
attention of the people from the real issue. This law is not what I 
desire in preference to any other, but what I desire in the absence 
of any other, and I am more than willing to vote for its repeal when 
we have secured in its stead the free coinage of silver on a ratio of 
16 to 1, but I do not propose, gentlemen, to submit quietly to be bound 
by the robber, then trust to his honor not to take my property, 
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ask for the 
is demand? 
Simply pon the bare statement that it will restore confidence. 


unds do the 


But in all candor I submit upon what 
ey give for 


repeal of this law? What reason do 


Let us look for a moment at the logic of this proposition and see if 
the facts will lead to such conclusions. What is the matter with 
confidence? Gentlemen have told us that the law filled the masses 
with fear that the banks would not be able to pay in gold, hence 
the ron upon these institutions. Is this true? e think not, be- 
cause the people have not demanded gold, asked for it, or even de- 
sired it, and thousands of them would be only too glad to take 
payment in the much-despised silver dollar. Particularly so just 
now, inasmuch as stated by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Bowers) they are worth 3 per cent premium. Oh, no; it was not 
this fear of the people that they would not be able to get their de- 

its in gold dollars. It was the well-grounded fear that they 
would be unable to get themin any kind of dollars, a fear justly 
born of the miserable policy of contraction that has been followed 
for years, and which at last the people are 2 cognizant of, 
a practical demonstration of the truism uttered by President Lin- 
coln, when he said:“ You can fool a part of the people all of the 
time, all of them part of the time, but you can’t fool all of them all 
of the time.” 

The people are long 1 and have been slow to realize the 
truth, but they are arousing at last, and let me drop a word of warn- 
ing to those guilty of these wrongs, that a giant is awakening that 
may be hard to control. A lack of confidence, is it? Then let us 
apply the soey in a common-sense manner by restoring a suffi- 

ent amount of legal-tender money to meet. the business demands 
of the country. The moment we do this confidence will be at par, 
and every avenue of trade opened to its full capacity. We have 
been doing business so long on confidence with so little real money 
behind it, it has become threadbare and rotten, worn out; and the 
only just way to restore it is by furnishing more money. Can we 
do this by following the advice of the President? No. Yetthelogic 
of the gentlemen who ask for repeal of the Sherman law is that this 
ra ag shall be made up by destroying half of what we now 


ve. 

As already stated, contending for the Sherman law only as a 
makeshift till something better can be provided, I ask in earn- 
estness, has the law been given a fair trial, and in all honor, if it 
ought not to have a fair trial before it iseondemned? Justice says 
yes, the President says no, and after both administrations have 
ignored the spirit of the law in persistently redeeming the certifi- 
cates in gold when the act provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at his option redeem in silver, the demand comes up from 
the inner precincts of the temple of the money-changers for its re- 

eal, backed by the power of the President, who cries, “Away with 
i away with it,” thus throwing off the mask and openly bringing 
us to a 7 basis, where we have secretly been for some time, result- 
ing in the 8 distressed condition of the country and the con- 
firmation of the pear that the law itself was only a scheme to 
let us down to a gold basis without arousing the people, and I am 
sorry tosay it has succeeded only too well. 

If the Secretary had used his option under the law to pay out 
silver, there would have been no necessity for any encroachment on 
the gold reserve. 

But, says the President, it is the policy of the Government to keep 
the two metals on a parity with each other. Does he mean to say it. 
is the policy of the Government to keep the two metals as commodi- 
ties on a parity, and see that at all times they shall bring the same 
price on the markets as such; if so, then is it not its duty also to 
see that wheat and corn are always on a parity with each other and 
bring thesame price? Can it be he means to construe the lav in this 
absurd manner? If not, then he must mean to say it is its duty to 
keep them on a parity as coined dollars, a proposition absolutely 

ess, if not as absurd as the former. 

What necessity, I ask, is there to take special action of any kind 
at this time to keep our dollars at a parity? Is there a legal-tender 
dollar in existence to-day, or has there ever been one in the history 
of our country, that would not purchase as much of the necessaries 
or luxuries of life, as any other legal-tenderdollar? I answer there 
is not, nor never has been, and I may add, never will be so long as 
the same legal-tender power is conferred alike, and all are made re- 
ceivable by the Goverument for taxes and dues. 

Thus we see that these dollars, whether silver, paper, or gold, 
are now, and always have been on a parity in the formance of 


the highest function they were created to perform, that ofa medium 
exchange of real values, which is the only pany that should be 
considered in the financial problem. Any otherissimply the parity 


of two commodities that ought to have nothing more todo with the 
money value than the parity of the two commodities of coal and 
iron, and the Government has no more right to endeavor to keep 
the commodities of gold and silver on a parity than it has of coal 
or iron; but, for argument’s sake, suppose it is the function of Gov- 
ernment to do this, has not the administration pursued a course 
that in its very nature is bound to produce the opposite effect. The 
continual paying out of gold to the neglect of silver must have the 
same effect u those commodities that the exclusive demand for 
wheat would have upon that and all other cereals, viz, to appreci- 


ate the price of one and depreciate the price of the other, thus de- 
stroying this very parity the administration seems so desirous of 
mainta: . Ifthe spirit of the law had been followed and the 
more plentiful money always paid ont, the supply would have been 
equalized and the question of parity could not have arisen. 

But there are those who will answer this by saying the Govern- 
ment must pay these certificates in gold to avoid the accusation of 
being dishonest and a repudiator. is position is certainly wholly 
unwarranted by the facts. The contract says they may be paid in 
either gold or silver at option of debtor. Suppose I were i0 agree 
to pay my neighbor 100 bushels of oats or corn at my option on a 
given date, that before the day of payment arrives a drouth pre- 
vails and destroys the oat crop, and on day of payment oats is very 
scarce and high, but corn is plentiful and cheap, is it not clear that 
I would exercise my option and pay the debt in corn; and would I 
be called dishonest and a repudlator ifIdid? No. Neither ought 
the Government to be so ed for doing the same thing in prin- 
ciple, and will not be, except, perhaps, by those who measure their 
patriotism by the Government’s inclination to fill their purses, 
So long as we are foolish snoren to maintain a metallic currency, 
so long must we tenaciously adhere to the right of always payin 
at our option in the cheaper metal. This is our only safeguar 
against a single standard and the ultimate bankruptcy of the 
masses of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire here to call further attention to language 
used in this House on the 12th instant by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hendrix] which, I think, deserves some notice. The 

ntleman took occasion to inform us that he originally hailed from 

e West and had grown up among the pecan ae persimmon groves 
of Missouri, but had reached this House by way of New York and 
represented that kind of a constituency. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman that if he had remained among 
those pecan and persimmon groves he probably would not be here to- 
day calling so lustily for the destruction of one-half of our money. 
and thereby increasing the size of the bushels of wheat (produce 
by the toil and sweat of the present dwellers among those ves), 
to 120 pounds, and other grains in proportion, and if he dia dare 
do it I predict he would at once hear a rustling and quaking among 
these same growers that would give him a practical illustration of 
the force of a Western cyclone, and enable him to remain in a posi- 
tion where he could ever after slake his thirst in the crystal waters 
of the Missouri River, to which he so feelingly referred. After rep- 
resenting himself as the president of anational bank, he denies that 
he is here in the interests of that element, and appeals very feelingly 
to our sympathies through the distressed condition of those in the 
humbler walks of life, in the following language: 

I ask you to listen to the men and the women, and the children, 
who have their money locked up in the savings banks of the country. 
I ask you to listen to the employés of hundreds and hundreds of 
workshops and factories that are idle. I ask you to listen to the 
expressed fears of the dread penury that will come on with the 
blasts of winter, I ask you to listen to the spoken fear that pro- 
ceeds from the minds of men that we are entering upon a period 
black with sorrow and with woe. 

I am sorry to say the picture is none too black, but it is only that 
with which the West has been afflicted for years in a somewhat 
milder form and to which by long usage we have become somewhat 
calloused and it does not gall us like those of the East, because they 
have just aroused to a sense of their true condition. We ask him 
not to forget that we have begged him and the elass he represents 
for years to listen to the distressed complaints. Not of the men, 
women, and children who have their money locked up in savings 
banks, but to the men and women who have their money locked up 
in the soil of this fair land, and have only been able to get it out by 
turning the greater part over to the money 1 through unjust 
Jaws. I repeat we have begged you for relief for years, but you 
— not, and having sown the wind yon must now reap the whirl- 
wind. : 

Allow me to remind the gentleman, further, that I am not an 
eleventh-hour convert to this truly miserable situation, but have 
insisted for years from stump and rostrum that, under existing con- 
ditions, this crisis was inevitable, and implored the people to arouse 
and shake off the shackles that were daily becoming more firml 
riveted about them, while the gentleman, and his kind, continue 
placidly to clip coupons, rake in interest, and heap curses upon the 
miserable cranks who dared to tell the people the truth. In the 
face of these facts the gentleman asks for what—that we help him 
set these bound, toiling millions free? No! but in their name, in the 
guise of freedom, he asks us tohelp clinch the last rivet in the chain 
of industrial slavery that binds them, and when once elinched no 
power on earth can unclasp. 

Continuing, he adds, that all the banks there have pooled their 
choicest assets and securities; that this great congeries of banks is 
holding up the financial system of this country by the neck; thatif 
we do not take the burden and strain off from them they may fall, 
and when they fall the whole country will fall. 

This is eretan a remarkable admission upon the part of the 
moneyed men of the East, that the calamity cranks have been right 
all the time when they stated that the welfare of the people of this 
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country was held in the 
and 1252 glad we have at last an 


ip of a few money-mongers of the East, 
admission of this truth from that 
side. This statement is accompanied by the implied threat that if 
we do not concede to their demands the country will be ruined. 
This threat reminds one of the relation of the banks toward the 


credit-s ‘hening act, and is given in the words of that eminent 
statesman, Thad. Stevens, as follows, in speaking of the insatiate 
demands of the money bond interest: 


Wewere foolish enough to t them gold interest, and now they 8 
demand further advantages; truth is, we can never satisfy their appetite for 
money. 


And on his deathbed, said: 

Yes, we had toyield. TheSenatewasstubborn. We did not, however, until we 
found the country must be lest or the bankers gratified. And we have sought to 
save the country in spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens. 

The attitude of these gentlemen to-day is the same. Their appetite 
for money can never be satisfied, and if the country is saved it must 
be saved in spite of them. As further evidence that the calamity 
howlers have not indulged wholly in wild visions, I quote from the 
New York Tribune, of issue some time during the agitation relative 
to that infamous measure called “resumption,” whose editor was the 
late lamented candidate for Vice-President on the Republican ticket. 
Under the management of this gentleman we find the following 
language: 

The time is near when they (the banks) will feel compelled to act ean (i 
Meanwhile avery good thing has been done. The machinery is now furnished by 
which, in any emergency, the financial ns of the can act together 
on a single day's notice with such power that no act of Congress can overcome or 
resist their decision. 

How well this language fits the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York and proves the money power still combined to rule the 
country with arod of iron! Stevens said they had to submit, but 
would it not have been infinitely better to-day if they had not com- 
promised, but 5 it out to the bitter end, and when settled have 
settled it right. What loss and suffering it would have saved! 

Weareconfronted with the same 8 to-day, and I apes 
to every patriot in this House, Shall we repeat the criminal folly of 
years ago, stultify our sense of right, smother our conscience, and 
submit to a dose of soothing sirup that will only retard the evil 
day for a time, when it will return with tenfold force, conveying 
with it all the accumulated evils of years, not only to be visited upon 
this generation, but upon generations yet unborn, 

The gentleman from New York says all of the people are asking for 
the repeal of theSherman law. The recklessness of this statement 
can only be excused on the ground that he is anew member. If he 
had stated that the majority of those asking such repeal were mem- 
bers of boards of trade, mortgage holders, bankers, and trust com- 

anies, he would havestateda fact. Why, sir, there is scarcely a mail 
but I get one or more petitions insisting on my standing by that 
law till we get free coinage 16 to 1. The masses of the people want 
free coinage; they want a greater volume of money, and if I mistake 
not the signs of the times they will have it in the near future if they 
have to crush the life out of both old parties to get it. 

Whitelaw Reid said, as already quoted, the financial corporations 
of the East can act together on a single day’s notice with such 

wer that no act of Congress can overcome or resist their action. 
he gentleman from New York said, on the 12th instant, that all the 
banks of New York have pooled their choicest assets and securities ; 
that they are holding the financial of the country by the 
neck, and if we do not concede to their demands the country is ruined. 
Can there longer be any doubt that the money power has its grip 
on the industries of our land and do not propose to relax it till they 
have squeezed out the last penny? 

After the repeal of the Sherman act, then what? In my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker, there can be but one inevitable result—the issue of more 
national bonds, upon which a greater volume of bank notes will be 
put in circulation. That this is the real object of those who have 
controlled the volume of the currency since the destruction of the 
greenback, I have no doubt whatever. ‘The efforts by these gentle- 
men to get permission to issue to the par value of their bonds that 
have been made in this House in the last two sessions, and which 
they are yet urging throughout the country, prove their desire to 
contract or espana the currency at will is 5 0 as strong to-day as 
it was when the following famous national bankers’ circular was 
issued from Broadway, New York, in 1865, which reads as follows: 


NATIONAL BANKERS’ CIRCULAR. 

DEAR Sm: Itis advisable to do all in your power to sustain such daily and 
prominent weekly newspapers, ecially the agreiultural and religi press, as 
will oppose the aon ee paper money, and that you wit patronage 
or favors from all app. ts who are not willing to oppose the Government issue 
of money. Lot the Government issue the coin aud the banks issue the paper money 
of the country, for then we can better protect each other. To repeal the law 
creating national banks, or torestore to circulation the Government issue of money, 
will be to provide the people with money, and will therefore seriously affect your 
individual profits as banker and lender. See your member of Con at once, 
and engage him to support our interest, that we may coutrol legislation; 

¢ by the secretary.) JAS. BUELL, 

No. 147 Broadway (Room 4), New York. 


They wanted the greenhack destroyed then to make room for 
their notes, and they want silver destroyed now for the samo rea- 
ee will enable them to draw more interest on what they owe. 

ey know full well that under ordinary conditions it would be 


impossible to getany such infamous schemes through, but hope by 
a repeal of the Sherman law to cause such a desperate state of 
affairs, that the people in their agony will submit in order to get 
some temporary relief. 

Shall we submit? No; a thousand times no; though the situation 
becomes a hundred fold more desperate than it 1s, we should let 
these fellows know the time has come when they must cease drawing 
interest on their debts by exercising functions belongi 3 to 
the Government, in issuing money to the people, Which they can 
expand or contract at will as the opportunity for gain arises; a sys- 
tem under which we have suffered so much in the past, as is shown 
by the following brief summary, ought to beabolished at once and 
ever after given a wide berth. The summary is as follows: 


On the 12th day of April, 1866, Con sed a law authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury 8 sell E20 bonds, pi with the proceeds retire United States eur- 
rency, including greenbacks. 

On December 4, 1866, E. G. Spalding, a Buffalo, N, Y., banker, a member of Con- 
gress, wrote to Secretary MeCulloch as follows: 

You no doubt now, to a certain extent, have control of the currency of the coun- 
try, and I think that you will, of necessity, contract moderately, so ad to rv 
a tolerable easy money market. There may be occasional spasms or tightness for 
money, but generally I shall look for plenty of money for at least one year to 
come 


When this letter was written the country was in possession of $1,996,687,770 
currency. 

During this year there were but 520 business failures in the whole country, in- 
volving a loss of but $17,625,000. 

Labor was well paid and fully employed. 

1887. 

This year the work of contraction was vigorously pushed, and there were 2,386 

failures, with a total loss of $86,218,000. £ rasta, * 
1868. 

— — Riad year 8473, 000, 000 of money was destroyed and failures increased to 
2,608, with a loss to creditors of $63,774,000. 8 to be tight, and finan- 
cial “spasms” were frequent. 

1869. 

During this year over $500,000,000 of mone sed into the cremation fornace, 
producing 2.700 business failures and a ae at $75,054,900. Money growing 
tighter and wages lower. een 

10. 


This year $67,000,000 of money was destroyed and 3,551 failures took place, in- 


volving a loss of $88,242,000. oney very searce and wages of labor were reduced 
all over the country. 1570 
Thirty-five millions of money this year is retired, with 2,915 failures and a loss 


of $35, 5000. More men out of work and wages cut down. 
1872. 

Only about $12,000,000 was destroyed this year, but such had been the strain 
upon the business of the country for the past five 8 that this proved the last 
straw to 4,069 business firms, involving a loss of 5121, 058,000. More cutting ot 
wages and strikes talked of. NER, 


This year the storm reached its climax. Business had hoped that, with every 
etnrning season, prospects would brighten and money would become peny; 
Instead of this, however, notwithstanding but $1,609,000 were destroyed, 
ponis became panic stricken, and 5,183 business firms were precipitated, with a 

oss of $228,499,000, Five hundred thousand men are thrown out of employment; 
wages cut down all over the country, and strikes are of frequent occurrence. 
1874. 

Notwithstanding the terrible results of the last year, the wine press of con- 
traction still creaks on its hinges of death, as round and round it sweeps out of 
circulation $75,484,000 certificates of indebtedness, which have been made logal- 
tender money, $85,760,000 Treasury notes, $6,335,045 ‘Sy 4. tenders, $3,000,000 frac- 
tional currency, and $1,000,000 bank-notes, producing 5,832 failures and a loss of 
$155,239,000 to creditors. A million idle men began to tramp in search of work. 
Wages still decline and strikes more numerous. à 


1875, 


The volume of currency this year was contracted $40,817,418 and the failures 
reach 7,740, with loss to creditors of $201,060,000. Two millions of laborers out 
of work. Famine and hunger begin to stare them in the face and tramping 


becomes a profession. 
1876. 


According to the most reliabie estimates, the contraction of the currency this. 
year, in the destruction of greenbacks and the withdrawal of bank currency, 
amounts to about $85,000,000, with 9,092 failures and $191,000,000 loss, during 
first quarter of the year. The aggregate failures for the year reached over 10,000, 
‘with losses not less than $300,000,000, This does not include losses to stockhold- 
ers by foreclosure and sale of railoads, 

What a reeord for ten years! Who wonders times were hard, and men idle? 
Still, with all this array of wreck anil ruin, with the finger board of contraction 
at the close of each year pointing to the cause, the poopie were asleep, or on their 
knees praying for some interposition of Providence in their behalf, 

Three million men are out of employment. 

Bankruptcies multiplying with great rapidity. 

Thetramp nuisance culminates. 

‘Wages are cut down to starvation prices. 

Strikes, riots, and gencral consternation seize the people, and the circulation is 
cut down to $666,000, 000. 75 — 


Tho red torch of the vandal lighted up the country from Pittsburg to Chicago. 
These are the footprints of the red-mouthed despot, the money power, which is 
still forging chains for the limbs of American industry, with a view to enslaving 
the American populace by robbing them of their homes and firesides, and thus 
controlling their life, liberty, and pursuits of happiness by controlling their wages 
through the control and monopoly of money. 

These are God's truths which the people can heed and be saved, or heed not and 
the Republic be lost. 


This terrible but true state of affairs which is yet fresh in the 
memory of every middle-aged man, was only stayed by the demands 
of the people, who at last became aroused and insisted that the de- 
struction of the greenbacks cease, and the only thing that saved to 
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us $346,000,000 of them was this demand from the common people, 
that stayed the hand of destruction, and of which Mr. Blaine says 
in his Twenty Years of Congress, page 328, volume 2, in the close 
of his remarks relative to the effects of contraction, as follows: „The 
effect nevertheless was serious and lasting. In the end, outside of 
banking and financial centers, there was a strong and persistent de- 
mand for the repeal of the resumption act,” and outside of these 
eue to-day there is just as strong demand for the free coinage of 
silver. 

I have received letters from bankers in my district asking that I 
work for a measure, allowing national banks to issue to full amount 
of bonds, and urging as a reason that it would put more money in 
circulation and at once give the relief so much needed, one of them 
estimating that such an act would increase the circulation $200,000 
in my district alone. Idoubt not this is true, but I ask these gentle- 
men how I can vote for such a measure without stultifiying myself 
and eating my own words, and I can only account for their request 
at this time upon the theory that the very desperateness of the situ- 
ation will compel me to submit. If this be true, let me say they are 
doomed to disappointment, for I have not spent years denouncing 
this false system and insisting on the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to issue all money and control the volume thereof, to surren- 
der now, the first time the real enemy is met face to face, though the 
situation is dire indeed and the people crying aloud for relief. a 
people are as great sufferers as any in the land, and will hail wit 
as t delight as any relief when it comes, but if I mistake not 
their temperament they insist that it shall not come through the 
hand of a national banker that holds their rights and their liberties 
by holding their money, and compelling them to pa two interests 
thereon before they can supply the necessities of life or satisfy the 
mortgage upon which more interest must be met. The time has 
surely come when this Government should cease to get behind cor- 
porations, whether they be ship-builders, bankers, or what, and 
take the people’s money to pay them premiums for furnishing sup- 
plies they ought to have at cost. Behind a national banking cor- 
on stands the Government not only lending its power and in- 

uence in backing up its business, but pays it an interest on its 
capital stock, and then allows it to take another interest from the 
peo rs on the same capital, while private individuals pocket all the 
Profits. 

I will never lend voice or vote directly or indirectly, to the per- 
peranna of such a system. We can only get justice aíter a long, 

itter struggle, and I believe my people will sustain me when I say 
this is the accepted time to carry the war into Africa and fight it 
out along this line if it takes many summers, 

As evidence of the truth of the foregoing statement as being the 
true 5 9755 in demonetizing silver and what the gold * really 
desire, [here quote in full the following letter received from New 
York a few days since, which tells its own story in more eloquent 
language than I could hope to, the mask is torn off and it stands 
before us in all its hideous nakedness : 

Dear Sm: The present financial situation requires the following action by 
Con which should be favored by all interests, to wit: 

(1) Pass a resolution repealing peronas clauses of Sherman silver bill. 

(2) Pass a bill authorizing the issue of $300,000,000 of United States 3 per cent 
bonds, 88 in gold, directing United States Treasurer to sell 5100, 000. 000 im- 
mediately in Europe, with stipulation that none of them should be resold within 
the Unifed States; the Treasurer to take this $100,000,000 of gold and issue 
$100,000,000 of gold certificates against it, and deposit them in the different national 
banks of the United States pro rata to their capital and circulation, upon adequate 
security being given to the Government sec g such deposits; such deposits to 
be ek erred liens upon all assets of each bank, eto. 

It should also direct the Treasurer to sell $100,000,000 of such bonds immediately 
in Europe under similar conditions, the money to be placed in the United States 
Treasury or left on deposit in London, Paris, and Berlin, for use by the Government 
in paying deficiencies between the Government's receipts and expenditures, and 
drawn as needed. 


The remaining $100,000,000 should be held subject to sale whenever the necessi- 
ties of the Government or the financial interests of the country demand it. 

Bringing $200,000,000 of gold to this country, in addition to the balances of trade 
in our favor, would immediately establish confidence in our financial strength. 

(3) Pass a resolution calling an international conference to establish an inter- 


national a ent as to the use of silver as currency, to be held within twenty 
os after the passage of such resolution. Twenty days’ notice by cable is amply 
suiticient to allow time for every Government to appoint men who understand the 


subject thoroughly, and have them meet at some convenient place. 

o delegates representing the United States should be selected by Congress 
and named in the resolution, two of them to be Senators from the silver States and 
two of them equally representative of the other side of the question. 

m Pass the act eee national-bank eirculation to par of deposited bonds. 

the above legislation would immediately inspire confidence here and abroad in 
American finances and start again the wheels of business, now helplessly clogged. 

For the future the following action should be taken: 

(5) Pass a resolution appointing a committee, to consist of five New York bank- 
ers of the highest standing and one each from Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, Galveston, San 
Francisco, Denver, St.Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, this committee to im- 
mediately meet, consider, and report to an adjourned session of Con a bill 
incorporating a United States national bank, founded on the same lines as the 
National Bank of England and the National Bank of France, to be entirely di- 
vorced and free from politics; and it being expressly stipulated that one-half of 
the 5 shall be selected from Republican bankers and one half from Demo- 
cratio ers. 

A national bank is deere necessary for the future financial safety of the 
country. Under present conditions there is no elasticity to our currency, 

Five per cent of our financial business is done with cash, 95 per cent with credit. 

To-day credit is largely destroyed, whick leaves us trying to do more than one- 
half of the business of the country on the ane eeu 5 per cent cash, and a con- 
siderable proportion of this cash ed and taken out of circulation. 


rency, and retire it. 

The Bank of England and the Bank of France have power to issue millions 
millions of additional currency whenever nec to protect and conduct 
finances of the country, and they exercise this power, therefore such extreme 
panics as ours are unknown in those countries. When the crisis is over, this 
extra currency is retired. 8 

There is no question as to the safety of this power; it has been exercised by 


these t in these two countries for 3 and has been their finan- 
cial *. — and we can have no permanent financial safety in the United States 
until we create a similar national 


nk or else make the United States Treasw 
a bank and authorize and direct that in times of panic and destruction of credit 
the Government shall issue currency to an extent necessary to meet tho emer- 
ney, and deposit it in the national ks of the country. Of the two measures, 
tis certainly preferable to have a great national bank, founded onalmostexactly 
the lines of the Rank of England, thus taking financial questions and manage- 
ment entirely out of the influence of politics, because the Government of the great 
National Bank of England is entirely in the hands of the greatest business men of 
the Sn 72 have no interest whatever in politics, except as citizens. 
ours 


Ys 
WM. R. CONWAY. 


Mr. HENDRIX says, in effect, Repeal the Sherman law, go home, 
and all is peace.” 

Let me say in the spirit of Patrick Henry, “Gentlemen may 
cry peace, but there is no peace,” neither can there be, till this 
financial question is settled, and settled right. For others I can 
not speak, but for myself, live or die, sink or swim, survive or 

erish, I am for free coinage, 16 to l, and am willing to stay here till 
it is secured or my term in Con expires. 

He would have us believe that we have drifted to a gold standard 
by the process of natural evolution or the decree of God, by say- 
ing The evolutionary processes of the world are against you, gentle- 
men.” If this be true, then we can but bow to the inevitable. But 
I am not willing to bow till I have more proof of its truth than has 
yet been offered. The facts as I have been able to learn them com- 
pel me to change the gentleman’s quotation to read thus: The 
revolutionary acts of legislation have been inst us and that alone 
has W us to a gold basis.“ In proof of this, allow me to cite his 
own words, as follows: 

Among the nations of the earth it [gold] has always had silver as a contestant 
and they have traveled side by side In a policy which was entered u 
8 statute books in 1816 gold was adopted as the single standard of 
yi 

Thus we see by his own words that silver, till stricken down b 
the heavy hand of the law, traveled side by side on a perfect equal- 
ity with gold, and it will take its place there to-day the moment 
you loose it from its legal shackles. 

Noticethis process of destruction the gentleman is pleased to call 
evolution, How, after England, through her conquestson land and 

became the creditor nation. She adopted the gold standard, 
followed later on by the other powers, already cited by the gentle- 
man. I ask if these changes each time were not the result of law, 
and instead of being the natural process of evolution were the ar- 
bitrary acts of legislation? 

Let us reverse this so-called process of evolution and see what 
the result will be. Suppose England, in 1816, instead of demone- 
tizing silver had demonetized gold and continued to legislate 
against it as they have silver, does the gentleman deny for a mo- 
ment that gold to-day would be at a discount as measured by silver? 
why; sir, silver with all this adverse legislation by foreign powers 
held its own with gold in America till the infamous act of 1878 that 
stabbed it in its own household, stricken down at the behest of old 
England by those who should have defended it with their life-blood 
where it has lain wounded ever since, surrounded by this same ele- 
ment that to-day are clamoring to finish their murderous work 
that when done will not only have slain silver but will have left 
the mark of death on the door lintels of the home of every wealth 
producer in this fair land. 

“I am an international bimetallist,” exclaims Mr, Hendricks, and 
in the same breadth acknowledges he has no hope of obtaining it. 
This shows clearly that this scheme of international bimetallism is 
but to fool the people till silver can be destroyed, after which they 
will snap their fingers and tell us to help it if we can, 

Iam an American bimetallist who believes in this Government 
making her own laws, and particularly her own money, and sus- 
taining it regardless of what any foreign power may do. When we 
surrender the right to any nation to dictate the kind of money we 
shall use, we have surrendered our liberties, and netay and death 
must ensue. Mr. Speaker, I have unbounded faith in the ability of 
this Government to maintain her own money system regardless of 
England, and, if she can’t do this, she has no right to a place as an 
independent government, and had better surrender to the powers of 
Europe at once, and have them establish a protectorate. 

But, says one, how about trade? Europe would not trade with 
us. How foolish! Do you suppose any foreign power would cease 
trading with us, even if there was not a grain of gold on the Ameri- 
can continent? You had just as well talk of her people refusing to 
eat because they can't get gold. We have what the people of 5 


rope must have, “silver or no silver.” While Europe has nothing 
that we as a people can not do without, if necessary, and while I do 
not desire to be understood as discouraging commerce between the 
two countries, I do say that in a tug of war America could do much 
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better and longer without Europe than she without us, and in a con- 
test of this kind America must win. Therefore let us rally once 
more around the flag of freedom, raise the battle cry of America for 
free silver, break the hold of the British bondholder, and go free. 

I trust these words will not be tortured into the meaning that I 
am in favor of repudiating any American securities held by foreign- 
ers, for I am in favor of Paying the last cent of our indebtedness, 
regardless of who may be the creditor, in the same kind of money 
in which it was contracted, but I protest against paying them in 
dollars containing 500 grains of silver when the contract calls for 
dollars containing but 4124 grains. Such a proposition is as in- 
famous as the credit-strengthening act, which was a proposition to 
pay the bonds in a dearer money the obligation balled for, and 
of which Oliver P. Morton spoke as follows: 

We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the United 
States after we have sold these bonds, on an average of not more than 60 cents 
3 dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of the bond - 

0 - 

And of which Ben. Wade, of Ohio, in a letter written at Wash- 
ington, December 13, 1867, expressed himself as follows: 


I am for the laboring portion of our people, the rich will take care of them- 
selves. * * * We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no man 
can find it in the bond, and I will never consent to have one payment for tho 
bondholder and another for the people. It would sink any party, and it ought to. 

That prediction has come true, and the party that is guilty of 
further enhancing the value of our money for the benefit of the rich 
to the detriment of the poor, which is always the result of a contin- 
nally 3 dollar, for as it grows in value, the more what 
pork, and days’ labor does it take to get it; that party so guilty wi 
sink beside the other in that lon g, long sleep that knows no waking. 
The monometallist expresses 5 8 fear that under free coinage 

old would all leave us, but fail to give a satisfactory reason for 

e same. I do not believe that silver has anything to do with it 
whatever, one wayor the other, and I make the bold statement here 
and now, that there is nothing whatever to prevent England from 
taking gold from us at any time just as fast as our securities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which are principally in the hands of European money- 
lenders and are payable in gold, come due, either principal or inter- 
est. This is borne out by the late report of the jury, showing 
that during the last fiscal year they took from us nearly one hun- 
dred millions of gold, with millions more in July, and, as is well 
known, they did it by returning to us our securities. 

Suppose we completely destroy silver, as contemplated in the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, and war was to arise between this country 
and England, is there any power on earth that could prevent her 
from returning our securities, taking our gold, and leave us pros- 
trate and at her mercy? 

Would it not be wellin a case of this kind to have a few hundred 
millions of legal-tender dollars to meet the wants of our people, and 
it doesn’t take a statesman to see that it would be infinitely better 
for us to dig the material to make these dollars out of our own hills 
rather than send our business men to England and borrow it, upon 
which the toiling millions must pay the interest, 

The fact that goldis coming back to this country just now to some 
extent is being extravagantly commented apon by the metropolitan 
press, and rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue of the cohorts 
of the money power, and they would have us believe it is an evi- 
dence of better times by telling us that as the surplus of our wheat 
goes abroad the gold comes back. For the money-loaner this is all 
right; for the money-earner it means ruin. this argument that 
a balance of trade or surplus is a great advantage is a delusion and 
a snare, for all depends on the price we receive forit. If wedispose 
of oursurplus at less than cost the more surplus we haye the poorer we 
are. This we have been doing for years, and the much-boasted gold 
that is now coming is paid for with wheat that is leaving the hands 
of the farmers of my district now at 34 cents per bushel; then, when 
got at such terrible cost, it must be returned to England in due time 
to pay interest on American securities held by her for borrowed 
money, to be in time again borrowed or bought ; and, if silver be 
demonetized, bought with 20-cent wheat, which will ruin any peo- 
ple on earth. No, no; any considerable surplus at the prices we are 
receiving is ruinous, for we only get some gold and the loss, while 
arand pets the wheat and the profits. 

I am constrained to cry out,“ How long, O Lord, how long” will 
the people remain passive and allow this to continue? How long 
will they continue A send men here that will concede to every de- 
mand of the money power, but when the farmer asks for relief in 
any way hides himself in his fancied superior wisdom and cries 
“ unconstitutional.” : 

Cleveland Democrats have stated upon this floor that the cause 
of the present distress was the tariff, and that finance had nothing 
to do with it. 

I am sorry to see these gentlemen and their leader disagree so 
widely, as the following words of the message will show: 

It was my pu: 0 in ion 
Bepeenter 3 8 ee rk of oe 1 
the true interssts of the country clearly demand, which so large a majority of the 
people, as shown by their suffrages, desire and expect, and to the accomplishment 
of which every effort of the present administration is pledged. But while tariff 
reform has lost nothing of its immediate and permanent importance and must in 
the near future engage the attention of Congress, it has seemed to me that the 


financial condition of the country should at once, and before all other subjects, be 
considered by your honorable i 

I would ask them if the trouble is in the tariff alone, why, in the 
name of suffering humanity, does your party not at once, withont a 
moment’s delay, proceed to tinker it up and allay the agonizing fears 
that have paralyzed business? 

No, no; the tariff won’t wash just now, my brother; you will have 
to allow it to rest till we get more money. The people know it is a 
money famine that has brought this misery upon us, and let me say 
to the tariff reformer that, while I believe in the injustice of the 
present tariff, I also believe that in the past two months, as a result 
of contraction, more values havo been destroyed than have resulted 
from the tariff from Adam down. 

Idesire here to refer briefly to the proposed change of ratio of 
the two dollars by increasing the amount of silver in the silver dol- 
lar, and protest most earnestly against any compromise, by remind- 
ing you that it is compromise legislation that has brought this evil 
day upon us, and that while a compromise may be justifiable at times, 
compromise legislation upon pe of justice never settles any- 

ing, and never can. We had far better make this fight alittle more 
severe—prolong the agony for a time—than listen to the seductive 
siren called ‘ compromise,” who lulls to sleep with the soothing 
argument that it is better to take a half loaf than none. Let us have 
no more makeshifts to rise up in the future and plague us. If we 
a to anincrease in ratio, that moment we acknowledge superiority 
of gold and grant the right to measure the silver dollar by that 
metal, and necessitate the recoinage of the present dollar to make 
it conform to the size and weight of the new dollar, which at a ratio 
of 20 to 1 would be four grains heavier than the present one, and 
would cost the people almost $113,000,000 and reduce actual circu- 
lation $98,733,700, to say nothing of the reduction of the amount of 
bullion hereafter mined. 

In proof of this I now offer the recent letter of Secretary Carlisle 
to Senator Voorhees relative to the subject, which ought of itself 
alone to put forever to rest the proposition to increase the ratio: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O., August 19. 

DEAR Sm: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the change from the present coi ratio between gold and silver (16 to 1) for 
the standard silver dollars and 1 to 14.95 forthe subsidiary, you 5 in- 
formed that the silver dollars, coined since 1878 aggregate 419,332,450, ithout any 
allowance for abrasion and loss incident to m 175 the same, che coin value of 
these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would be $333,222, 166, or $84,110,228 less than their 
present face value. 

To coin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of $1,376,070 
ounces of new bullion, which, at the — 5 — 5 price paid for silver under the act of 
July 14, 1890, 60.9325, would cost $75,885,700. 

In addition to this I estimate that there would be a loss of the abrasion and in the 
melting of these dollars of at least $3,000,000, which amounts, altogether, with the 
difference in the face value of the coins ($84,110,288), would have to be reimbursed 
to the Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. From the fact that the sil- 
ver dollars are distributed throughout the country, it would be necessary, as they 
are redeemed at the several subtreasuries, to transport them to the mints, and the 
expense of transportation for 5300, 000, 000, the amount outside of the stock on hand 
at the subtreasuries and mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, 
would average at least 14 per cent, or $4,500,000. 


COST OF RECOINING. 


5 I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined as fol- 
ows: 


New bullion to be added - $75, 883, 700 
Loss by abrasion and melting.. - 8,000,000 
Cost o coinage (labor, material, eto.) - 6,290,000 
Copper far Muay ic . . 6%, 200 
Transportation of dollars to mintss . 4, 500, 000 

e 89, 741, 900 


value. To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of frac- 


1 


I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in the 
country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


lll a 
Loss 


by abrasion 
Cost of coinage (labor, material, etc. 


Copper for allo ae 
Cost of 8 T 


Estimated cost of recoining: 


Silver dollars $89, 741, 900 
Subsidiary silver —. 23,114, 421 
a A UE S a E S TA SE a A A, 112, 866, 321 


Very respectfully, 
Sie 3 J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

But there are other reasons just as weighty, and as a matter of 
principle more so, for we also concede the superiority of the com- 
mercial value over the money value, or rather ignore the money 
value entirely and base the value of the dollar on the market value 
of the material out of which it is made, a position I am sure no 
Populist, at least, can afford to take. We also sustain the dollar 
that is daily becoming more valuable and harder to get by those 
who toil for them, and increases every bushel of grain, pound of 
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beef and pork, makes ev mortgage harder to pay, and adds to 
every debt, the truth of which is so well illustrated by a letter just 
received from the Bowhay Investment Company, of Denver, I herein 
quote it in full: 

Tue BOWHAY INVESTMENT Company, 
Denver, Colo., August 14, 1893. 
My Dran Sm: The question to be decided in your mind is this: In the event 


of free coinage what ratio would be most acceptable to my constituents and the 
country at large?" If wechango the present legal ratio of silver to gold, which 
is 16 to 1, and make that ratio more favorable to the pur power of British 


gels. how much more cotton and wheat would our cotton wers and farmers 
ve to give for 1 ounce of gold? Granted that we had free coinage of silver to- 
day at 16 to 1, 1 ounce of gad would buy 16 ounces of silver, or $20.67 worth of 
Ww or cotton. 

At 17 to1, 1 ounce of gold would buy 17 ounces of silver, and as England buys 
her wheat and cotton in silver-nsing countries, notably India, with silver, she is 
thus enabled to buy one-sixteenth more wheat and cotton with 1 ounce of gold, 
or, in other words, that $20.67 in gold buys one-sixteenth more of wheat and cotton, 

‘Atthe ratio of 18 to 1, England buys two-sixteenths more wheat and cotton 
with 1 ounce of gold bullion or coin. 

At 20 to 1, England buys four-sixteenths or 25 per cont more wheat and cotton 
in India and other silver-using countries, with lounce of gold bullionor coin. So 
that we must produce 25 per centmore of wheat and cotton to get thesame amount 
ofgold. Although that standard ounce of gold is worth $20.67, the instant we 
change or lessen the a power of silver that ounce of gold will buy one- 
sixteenth more of wheat and cotton for every one part you increase the ratio 

t silver in silver-using countries. At 20 to 1 gland can take lounce of 
goldand buy 20 ounces of silver; this ounce of gold in the shape of 20 ounces of 
silver taken to a silver using country, such as India, will buy 4 more ounces of 
silver’s worth of wheat or cotton. 

Thus. you see, gold is appreciated in p power 25 per cent. and so we 
must raise 25 percent more wheat and cotton to compete for that ounce of gold. 
Tell this to the wheat and cotton growers. What will they say about ratio! 
The difference in the ratio of 16 to 1, and 20 to 1, enables England to produce her 
manufactured goods 25 per cent cheaper at 20 to 1, because her raw material costs 
her 25 per cent less in India and other silver-using countries, and she can feed her 

hands 25 per cent cheaper. Yet we — for England's benefit against 
the in ts of our own producers and manufacturers, i x 

Very sincerely, yours, 

ARNOLD A. BOWHAY. 

Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 

United States Senate. 

You will observe that this company is one of the few not in 
league with the gold power of the East. 

. Harter, of Ohio, made a statement the other day in his re- 
marks that would be startling if it was not so wide of the truth 
that it can be detected at a glance, but needs, I think, a passing 
notice, viz, that we have now $1,000 per capita in circulation. 

I desire to call the attention of the gentleman to the last monthly 
report of the Treasury Department, which gives less than $25 as in 
circulation of all the moneys of all kinds that have ever issued from 
the mints and Treasury of the United States, and much of this has 
been lost by accident and destroyed by abrasion. It is estimated that 
of the $346,000,000 of greenbacks alone issued twenty-five or thirty 
years ago $160,000,000 have been lost by fire and other cies; all 
of these losses must be deducted from the whole amount, and that 
remaining is the true amount in cireulation, which would be vay 
much less than $25. The last Census report fixes the total weal 
of the country, including all kinds of property, at but $1,000 per 
capita, which alone proves the absurdity of his statement. 

1 would ir to the gentleman that in his future estimates he 
had better not count eee e receipts, notes-of-hand bank 
credits, and other evidences of debts as money, for he may learn to 
his sorrow that these are not money but 9 which will de- 
mand money in the end, and any inereased issue these increases 
the demand for more money. The following clipping from the Wash- 
ington Post of the 20th instant illustrates this point clearly: 

BILLS TO RELIEVE THE CURRENCY FAMINE. 
[Special to tho Post.] 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, August 19. 

The currency famine was relieved to-day by the issuance of bills due fourmonths 
from date, secured by double the amount in collateral, and issued in bills of $5, $10, 


$20, and $50. 
Nearly every bank in the city announces that it will receive them in payment 


of any obligations. 

Mr. HARTER, we pr would add this to the amount of money 
in circulation, when it is simply a demand for money not in circula- 
tion, and so long as this system of faith and credit exists, based on 
what little gold we can borrow from England by paying more for it 
than anyone else will pay, so long will these periodical spasms of dis- 
tress and misery continue to occur as itis upon us to-day. Then let 
us cease this faith-cure manner of doing business. It has been tried 
since the history of man and has caused more misery to the human 
race than war, famine, flood, and pestilence. 

If I were po, Mr. Speaker, to prescribe a remedy for these 
evils, I would cease to depend on Great Britain for a money supply, 
by cgi, our mints to the coinage of silver on an equality with 
gold, which would restore to thousands of men the sacred right to 
earn an honest living, of which they have been deprived ‘by law. 
This would give us an additional supply of money, unaccompanied 
by the curse of interest, and be the t step toward that radical 

ango in the financial system of our country that must come, as 
stated by the gentleman [Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa] in his remarks 
1 0 oor but a short time since, before any permanent relief can 

e ha 

I would then stop the gathering of Federal taxes and issue legal- 
tender Treasury notes to pay current expenses of the Government, 
and so continue till there was in active circulation $50 per capita 


of actual money. Then I would, as fast as the charters of each of 
the present so-called national banks expired, establish in its stead 
a bank which should be national in fact as well as name; a system 
behind every bank of which would be the wealth of the whole Na- 
tion; the profits of which would go to the whole people, give ample 
protection to the depositor, secure to the people the right to control 
the volume of their own money, under which contraction could not 
occur; a system that would endure as long as the Government en- 
dures, and under which these miserable times could not return. 

I have partially drafted a bill to put the above system in practical 
re and at some future time hope to be able to present it to 
this House for consideration, at which time I shall discussits merits 
more fully. In conclusion, let me say the time has come when we 
should redeclare that these States are of rights and ought to be 
free and independent of the money power of Great Britain, and 
firmly stand by home rule for America. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURRA Mr. Speaker, the speeches on this floor re- 
mind me of the custom among persons of the Methodist persua- 
sion, when called uponin experience meeting to give expression 
to the reasons upon which their faith is predicated. 

As my first important vote in this House will be on the pend- 
ing bill, I deem it necessary to give expression to the reasons 
impelling me to cast it as I shall. 

he casual observer very readily perceives that upon the set- 
tlement of the pending question the American people are divided 
into three distinct and somewhat antagonistic elements. 

Upon its settlement the miner, 5 and lab rer are be- 
coming no less interested than the merehant prince and mil- 
lionaire. 

The first class is composed of capitalists, bankers, and com- 
mercial men, who own and control nearly all the curreney, and 
are desirous of making and keeping it dear by keeping its vol- 
ume as small as possible. 

The second elass is composed of those who own the silver 
mines and all the uncoined bullion not in possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and are using all their power to establish free coin- 
age, I fear, mainly to enhance the value of their ions, 

The third class is composed of the 5 producing mil- 
lions, who are neither gold bugs nor silver bugs, and who realize 
so little from their labor and investments that each year finds 
them less able to meet the obligations of the former, in conse- 
eres of which they are forced tosink deeper and deeper under 

eatening billows of mortgages and debts, beneath which many 
of the giant ships of their fellows, bringing the bread and neces- 
saries of life from the shores of nothingness, have sunk to rise 
no more, leaving their overburdened barks in raging seas of 
debts. It is in favor of a change in our monetary policy, but not 
such a one as has been suggested by the advocates of the gold 
standard. 

To the last-named class nearly all of my constituents, and the 
whole race of which I am the sole representative, belong. 

In two respects I represent the largest constituency of any 
member of this House, a district of two hundred and seventy 
thousand, and a race of nearly signe million. [Applause.] 

Speaking for them I do not believe that the great evils with 
which they are afflicted are owing to the operations of the so- 
called Sherman law. 

They had been hurtfully feeling the mailed hand of the un- 
righteous financial policy of their country long before the silver- 
purchasing bill of 1890 became a law. 

They believe and know that the primary cause of the direful 
disease which has been making paupers of them and their chil- 
dren for more than a dozen years lies deeper than the recent 
3 and in some respects, designing unrest in money cir- 
cles. 

They trace it to a contraction of the circulating medium 
which, like a viper with its victim inits coils, has been drawing 
its cords tighter and tighter around their prosperity, until it is 
dead. Lam of the opinion that the only sure and permanent 
remedy is a lengthening of the cords, an enlargement of the 
volume of money. 

Unlike the other classes, my constituents combine patriotism 
with self-interest. 

They want the volume of money inereased by the use of those 
substances in which their Government would have the greatest 
security. 

While they want and must have more and cheaper money, 
they dem that it be made of such substances as have the 
greatest intrinsic value, and as the supply of gold is inadequate 
and growing less, are in favor of making up the deficiency with 
silver, and to that extent favor free coinage and bimetallism, 
and no one, in the course of this debate, has even pretended to 
prove that there is more than a sufficiency of both gold and 
silver obtainable to supply the monetary use of the world. 

I submit that the true measure of the superabundance or in- 
suffiency of the circulating medium is the price of labor and pro- 
duetions of one period compared with those of another. 
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For example, let us compare the war period, when circum- 
stances forced a superabundance of money into circulation, in con- 
uence of which the price of labor and productions rose on the 
Federal side from two to three, and on the Confederate side from 
thirty to forty times their nominal price with the present period, 
in which contraction, causing an insufficiency of money, has 
forced downthe price of productions and labor to such an extent 
that one dollar is buying from two to three timesas much of 
them as it should. 

We want neither of these extremes, but a mean ratio between 
them, in which neither products and labor on the one hand nor 
money on the other would have the advantage. 

I believe that their condition would be vastly improved Ran 
remonetization of silver and the use of that substance in which 
the Government would be secured with liabilities which could 
be sold in the markets of the world for 60 per cent of their nom- 
inal value, even at the present suppressed price of silver bullion. 

The negro, as patriotic and devoted as when dying on the plains 
Gf Hostam, bleeding on Bunkar Hill, or suffering the horrors of 
war through cold and heat, in hunger and edness, amidst 
northern snows or the malarial swamps of the South, under 
the lead of Marion, Sumter, and Washington, or repelling the 
formidable army of Lord Packenham, under the lead of the gal- 
lant and indomitable Jackson, in the war of 1812, or turning 
the tide of war in favor of the Stars and Stripes, under the com- 
mands of Butler, Hunter, Shaw, Logan, Hancock, and Grant, 
in the civil war, in such a way as caused each star to assume 
such brilliancy and each stripe such strength as to daze the 

es and successfully resist great battering rams of the 
EAER is in favor of the remonetization of silver as a 
means of increasing the circulating medium, because it would 
es 5 America the happy home of all Americans. [Ap- 

use. - 
i I feel proud of being able to say that history does not reveal 
the fact where a black hand was ever voluntarily raised tostrike 
down the flag of its country, nor is the vote of the black man 
ever knowingly cast against its interest. 1 

Notwithstan the ill treatment received at the hands of 
his countrymen, he is always found voting and shooting for 
America and Americans, and on this currency question he is in 
favor of an American, instead of an English, German, French, or 
Belgian policy. 8 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially in favor of silver, because it so 
fittingly illustrates the condition of the colored Americans. 

Driven out of competition with gold in paying custom dues 
and the principal and interest on the bonded debt, which it so 
largely aided in making, and is not even allowed to redeem its 
creature, the silver certificate, there are those who ask why, 
8 it aes stand up on terms of equality in the marts of trade 
with gold? 

It is dishonest to ask, or expect, a slave to compete on terms of 
equality with a free man. 

I remember seeing, in my beregtinatiana through my native 
State, placarded in many nooks and corners, White is king,” 
which I was inclined to believe. ughter. 

But in the case of gold and silver it seems that that doctrine 
has been exploded. - 7, 

The little, yellow, gold man, so smalland circumscribed, has, 
by special trai and baneful education in later years, become 
so strong and malevolent that he is spitefully dri this large, 
useful, humane, and philanthropic white man (silver) from 
ie bad every place of honor, usefulness, and amusement. [Laugh- 

K: 5 


Every lover of fair play and justice, every sympathizer with 
the toiling millions in adversity and demoralization resulting 
from the lost and poron ang care of their best and ever pres- 
ent friend, silver, is called upon to assist in restoring his ancient 
poner and glory, that he in turn might bring pr rity and 

appiness to the homes of the poor as well as those of the rich. 

As Iam placed in a similar position, common misery makes 
us one, and impels me to come to the rescue of and to use all my 
power to defend this white man, who hasever been the friend of 
the poor, white or black, the world over. 

I sincerely trust that the lovers of the white metal will here- 
after have more sympathy, even for human beings when suffer- 
ing and dying under the fell blows of hateful prejudice and 
discrimination, 

Each member of society, finding his wants so varied and many, 
and without the power, machinery, skill, or climate to supply 
them all, is forced to the necessity of producing enough of that 
substance which nature and education have enabled him to pro- 
duce at least cost to himself, to supply his own wants of it and 
sufficient to oporo for barter with others to furnish him all the 
necessaries of life; but as those with whom he would exchange 
are distant and inconvenient to reach, he needs an abundant me- 
dium of exchange that will not only measure the value of his 


3 when compared with the products of those with whom 
would exchange, but will ever honestly measure itself when 
compared with the value of the products for which it is mediat- 


ing. 

ee that the American people have such a medium of ex- 
change to-day, and contend that any other is dishonorable to a 
great nation, and tends to reb its principals at both ends. 

We are prepared to prove that such is the character of our 
present circulating medium. 

Is the gold dollar of to-day an honest dollar? 

The suffer and deplorable. condition of all labor and pro- 
ductions, outside of manufacturing industries, answers no. 

Our prostrate silver mines in anger and woe answer, no. 

The one who buys another’sproductsatthelowest price possible, 
and while in transit to other sections, where he would ex 
them for other products, destroys their value and takes them at 
his own price by murdering his competitors, is a scoundrel, that 
should be hung to the first limb; yet this is the character of 
this so much honored gold doliar. 

In eompetition with silver, which forced the market down, he 
bought up millions of national and local bonds, and mortgages 
covering the railroads and homes of the people some dozen or 
more years since, and now when the time has arrived foranother 
exchange he is making the final attempt to murder his com- 
petitor, the silver dollar, in order to be taken at the boastful 
and bloated estimate that he puts upon himself: and honorable 
Senators and Congressinen stand wit: the legislative halls of 
the greatest nation on earth and aid and abet him in the per- 
formance of his dastard deed. 

Theard a gentleman say, in the course of his remarks on this 
floor the other day, that the only class affeeted by the apprecia- 
tion of gold is that having long contracts. 

It seems to me that his deductions will not hold good, for itis 
evident that when money appreciates to such an extent that $1 
will purchase twice as much ata given time as it did at the time 
of its acquirement, the individual owning it is twice as rich at 
the latter period as he was when he came in possession of it. 

Therefore when money appreciates to the extent of 50 per 
cent its owner is 50 per cent richer and every other class is 50 
per cent poorer, because his property will buy 50 per cent more 
of the property of all other c than at the time of acquire- 
ment, and theirs 50 per cent less of his. 

Each of twocitizens twenty years ago engaged in the same em- 
ployment, acquired $10,000. One invested his money in bank 
stock, while the other invested his in real estate outside of some 
boomed town or city. 

Now the one investing in bank stock has not only the accu- 
mulated interest of his money, but his property is worth, at the 
lowest estimate, 40 per cent more than that of his colaborer. 

The one investing in real estate finds that $6,000 of his neigh- 
bor’s bank stock n all his ten thousand real estate 
property, notwiths: ing that the property of the one cost as 
much sweat and blood as that of the other. 

This is the great wrong of which there is so much complaint. 
The same amount of gold that was 8 with one day's 


labor, 1 pound of cotton, | bushel of wheat twenty years ago 
will bu m two to three times as much of the same com i- 
ties to-day. 


Any system of finance that will add such an inflatedly dishonest 
value to the property of one man, at the destruction of the value 
of other men’s property, should tind no abiding place on this 
earth, and especially in the so-called land of the free and home 
of the brave. 

If the organized labor of our manufacturing industries had been 
paia the same scale of wages as the scattered and disorganized 

abor of the farm, we would have had anarchy and revolution 
long since. 

In 1866, the circulating medium, when the 7-30 notes, which 
ex-Treasurer, Gen. Spinner, says, was a part of the currency, are 
added, was $1,728,872,668—$80,839,010, the amount reserved in the 
2 leaving 81,648, 043,658. as the volume of circulation, 
which when divided by the population for that period 35,460,000, 
gives a per capita circulation of $46.40, and it is conceded on 
sides that the period during and after the war was the most pros- 
perous period ever known in this country. 

While the volume of money of 1886 was $1,808,559,694—8555,- 
859,169 Treasury reserve, which leayes a balance of $1,252,700,- 
525 as the volume of circulation, which divided by 57,404,000, 
the 5 for the period, gives a per capita circulation of 
$21. But it seems to me that the reserve funds of our national 
banks are just as much out of circulation as those of the Treas- 
ury, and should not be any more regarded as a part of the div- 
idend in finding the per capita circulation. 

According to the statistical reports of 1886, the reserve fund 
in all the national banks, amounting to$225,055,019, which, when 
deducted from $1,252,700,525, the dividend used by Treasury 
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authorities, leaves a balance of $1,027,645,506 as a new dividend, 


and, divided by the 
of $17.88, instead of 

But when we consider the vast amount of money lost and de- 
stroyed and hoarded up by misers, which is as much out of cir- 
culation as that locked up in the Treasury, even the $17 per 
capita circulation is entirely too high an estimate. 

verily believe, Mr. Speaker, when everything is considered, 
that even $12 is a high estimate for the circulating medium per 
capita at present. 

uring a speech as far back as 1874 that gallant general and 
great statesman, Senator John A. Logan, who has gone to his 
grave wearing two honors, and whose memory is so dear to the 
men he led, as well as those he freed, said that Contraction 
has gone on until the whole amount of currency of every kind 
now outstanding is only $742,000,000.” 

We can very readily perceive why weare forced to sell our prod- 
ucts for less than cost when you came to us in 1886 with less than 
a billion dollars to do the business of our country, while it took 
at least one billion and four hundred millions of dollars in 1866. 

You brought a billion dollars in 1886 to do the business of 
57,000,000 people, when it took for 35,000,000 people some four- 
teen hundred millions in 1866. 

In 1873, when we had a bimetallic standard and a silver dollar 
was worth as much as a gold dollar, an ounce of silver bringing 
$1.32, the average price of wheat was $1.31 per bushel and that 
of cotton 18.08 cents per pound; when now the gold dollar 
through favored legislation and contraction, has appreciated 
some 40 per cent when compared with the silver dollar and every 
other species of propery. and productions, we are brought to the 
awful dilemma of a silver dollar worth 60 cents buying the same 
amount of cotton, corn, wheat, and every class of property, while 
gold buys the same as it did when silver was worth its face value 
anywhere in the world, thereby forcing us to take 7 cents for 
our cotton and 68 cents a bushel for wheat, subscribing in the 
use of productions to the silver standard and in the use of money 
to the gold standard. 

The formeris the standard of the producers; the latter that of 
money-lenders and speculators. 

It seems that because a comparatively few bankers and large 
business concerns are , the metropolitan press having 
stirred and alarmed the nation, this Congress was speedily and 
gravely called into extraordinary session to fur means of 
relief. Yet when we who have a patient and long-suffering con- 
stituency, which has been on bended knee for years begging for 
aid, enter objections to aiding gentlemen representing 3 
and moneyed constituencies, unless some measure is coupled wi 
theirs to give relief to ours as well, notice intimations in a por- 
tion of the metropolitan press, which disclose a design to charge 
us with disloyalty, recreancy, and negligence. 

If we seek no deeper than the immediate cause which brought 
about the present crisis, and provide only for its relief, we shall 
have given a dose of opiate to our country, the dying patient, 
in order that it ma; poes away without apparent pain, in a fit of 
stupor and resigned demoralization. 

e shall have occupied the position of the foolish architect, 
who is extremely careless concerning his foundation, but takes 
alarm at the slightest a Tom the top. 

Through an inequitable cial system, the foundation of 
this grandest of all republics is being consumed in a flame of 
debt, but we seem alarmed only at the falling in of the gilded 
top. 

What should alarm us most is the decay and utter ruin of the 
million pillars, the producing and laboring masses, the hardy 
foundation upon which our gilded financial and commercial su- 
perstructures are erected. 

More than half of the mortgages on the farms of our country 
is a true index of failures. 

In making comparisons of the ratios of increase and decrease 
in the circulating medium, population, rates of interest, produc- 
tions, and mortgages of one period and section of country with an- 
other, cold and lifeless figures grow eloquent in depicting the 
reasons for the sufferings of the masses at one time and in one 
locality when compared with their prosperity in another. 

Yet, when the great masses, too busily engaged in winning 
the bread of life and beating back the greni wavesof mortgages 
and debts beneath which they are sinking from day to day, to 
study finance or monetary institutions in order to see their 
needs, and to understand in what way to demand protection to 
themselves through legislation, ask those in whom they have 
confided, and from whom they are expecting relief, what is the 
cause of such a state of affairs as has brought them to the very 
Toa of ruin, the answer is, almost uniformly, ‘‘ overproduc- 
tion.” 

What nonsense! What an unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike 
answer! 


Oo airy gives us a per capitacirculation 
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Instead of furnishing the country with sufficient currency to 
form an honest medium of exchange, to carry on its great, seod 
Pon growin business, one class o. doctors say raise less, when 

y a sufficiency is now raised to satisfy the demands of con- 
sumption; another class prescribes diversification of culture, 
which means, in a great measure, the raising of such crops as the 
soil is least adapted to, thereby entailing a loss on the diversifier 
and destruction of the market for the products of those whose 
soil, machinery, and experience best fit them to cultivate; and 
by still another, that money is not scarce, that there is abun- 
dance of itin England, Germany, and Belgium, seeking and long- 
ing for investment, and all that is necessary to secure it, isa 
restoration of confidence in the business world, and an exhibi- 
son of honesty and ability to pay at the expiration of the term 
of loans, 

How unreasonable it is, while continually holding up the enor- 
mousamountof bonds and mortgages belonging to this country 
and citizens, in the hands of foreigners, to urge our citizens to 
place more bonds and mortgages with them by borrowing more 
of them; when even if a small portion of the principal and inter- 
est on those already placed were demanded, all the gold reserve 
in our national Treasury and national banks would be depleted, 
all that we have to construct a financial system upon,should we 
yield to the advocates of a gold standard. 

Such a course is liable to lead to complications and war with 
foreign powers, for if ever the American people come to the con- 
clusion that they are being ground to nothingness under the 
shrewd and skillful manipulations of a moneyed clique, a period 
of revolution and repudiation will speedily follow, in which our 
country, while in astate of chaos and anarchy, will be humilia- 
tingly forced to conciliate, or fight some foreign power demand- 
ing the return of principal with interest of the loans of its citi- 
zens to our Government and citizens. . 

I believe in an American policy throughout our financial and 
economic legislation, and would take no note of the surplus 
wee capital, even if their cities were walled in withit. [Ap- 
plause]. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the following figures, taken from the census 
bulletins for 1890, grow pathetic and remorseful in exposing the 
fearful iniquity of the financial system which has brought so 
much suffering to the great mass of our countrymen, and is fast 
reducing them to paupers. 

July 1, 1870, we had apopulation 38,588,371, and the circulating 
medium was $675,212,794, giving us a per capita of $17.50. 

July 1, 1880, we had a popu ation of 50,155,783, and a circu- 
lating medium of $973,382.228, giving us a per capita of $19.41. 

Our population during that decade had increased 29.9 per cent, 
and if our circulating medium had increased in the proper pro- 
portional ratio, we ought to have had a per capita of $22.73 in 
1880, whereas we had only $19.41. 

Our population Jnly 1, 1890, was 62,622,250, with a circulating 
medium of $1,429,251,270, giving us a per capita of $22.82. 

Our population had increased 24.8 per cent from 1880 to 1890, 
and if our circulating medium had increased in the proper pro- 
ob eae ratio we ought to have had a per capita in 1890 of 

In 1870 our gold was regarded only as a commodity command- 


ing a DER price. 

n 1880 we had $225,695,779 of gold in circulation, and in 1890, 
$374,258,923—a slight increase during the ten years; but we ob- 
serve that from 1887 to 1890 the amount of gold coin in circulation 
steadily decreased while the general stock that was coined or 
issued increased. During the same period the amount in the 
Treasury increased. 

DEBT AND MORTGAGES, 

The census of 1890, in its investigation of ownership and debt, 
gives a clear idea of the burden that bears upon our farmers 
and upon the working class in general. 

In its investigation of mortgage indebtedness it shows clearly 
the advantages that the East has over the South and the West 
in obtaining and retaining loans; and a comparison of the rates 
of interest paid by the borrowers discloses the fact that for the 
last ten years money has been scarce and dear. 

Fifty-two and sixty-six one-hundredths per centof all the fami- 
lies in South Carolina are farmer families, and 61 per cent of all 
these hire the farms that give them bread. 

No State has yet been shown by the census statistics to have 
so high a percentage of tenancy as South Carolina. 

Upon the farms of that State there are liens amounting to 
$3,353,679, which is more than 50 per cent of their value; and this 
great mortgage debt bears an average rate of interest of 8.57 per 
cent; and each owned and encumbered farm is subject to an aver- 
age debt of $930. 

I appeal to the grand old party, which has always stood for 
what is greatest and best in freedom and progress, which has 
labored for the freedom of my race and has been loud in its pro- 
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testations against its oppressors, to reflect before consigning 
us to the gold standard, for fear that in bearing us away from 
Sylla it may bear us er Charybdis. 

The only difference between the physical and financial mas- 
ters is that our personality was the property of the former, while 
our labor and productions are the slave of the latter. 

The one was among us, the other ata distance. The former 
fed and clothed us, because we represented so much property; 
the latter cares little for our welfare, because their interest is 
in our personal and real property. 

Under certain conditions great real estate mortgages are signs 
of wealth, business, prosperity. This is the case in rich New 
England, in busy New York, and in the Eastern States gener- 
ay There interest is low and the life of mortgages are long. 
When this is the case, mortgages show wealth in a section. 

This is not true of my own State, nor of the South in general; 
nor is it true of the great West. In those two sections rates of 
interest are high, and men clamor to foreclose their mortgages 
on the poor farmer at the end of one or two years. The real 
fact is that money, like human beings, will not seek distant com- 
pany as long as its pleasure is satiated at home. Our census 


special investigation has shown that capitalists in New England 
and the East allow mortgages to run and live for six, seven, and 
eight years. ; 

hy should I pay 8.57 per cent interest in South Carolina and 


have my property sold for debt in a year or in two years, while 
the citizen of Massachusetts can borrow at 54 per cent and is 
given six years in which to pay? 

If we turn to the State of Missouri, the great State represented 
by that gallant friend and champion of silver [Mr. BLAND], we 
find in the last ten years that the people have been paying on 
their mortgage debt 1 alah different rates of interest, vary- 
ing from I per cent up to 80. 

his interest is paid by the poor hard-working class. Now, 
why do I say this? The statistics show that 48 per cent of all 
the mortgages were for amounts of less than 8500. 
Only the poor man, the toiling farmer, wants these little 
amounts to improve his property and to keep his business going. 
In Arkansas twenty-five different rates of interest are recorded, 
from 1 per cent up to 60 per cent. In Minnesota we find forty 
different rates, and there again we step from | per cent to 80 
pr cent. In Indians we find forty-three different rates—from 
per cent to 40 per cent. 
verything connected with our debt question shows that the 
South and West need more money. 

If I compare the farmer families of Massachusetts and those of 
South Carolina, I find that only 4.80 per cent of those of Massa- 
chusetts have to pay a rate of interest greater than the State 
rate of 6 re cent. 

In South Carolina I find that 39.65 per cent of farmer families 
unt pey more than 8 per cent on the money that they borrow 
in order that they might live. 

T have contrasted my own State with a rich Eastern State. 
What the South needs to-day is more money; there is coal be- 
neath its surface, there is iron in the ribs of its mountains, and 
its fields cin be made fertile and fruitful. 

We need some remedy for the ills that are now upon us. 

I do not speak alone for the South, to-day, but I plead for the 
half million idle men who are looking to us and begging to be 
allowed to dig in our mines, to plow our fields, to work in our 
oa sand factories, and to have honest wages paid in honest 

ollars. 

Standing before you to-day, the lone spokesman for my race, I 
hear voices which you do not hear, I see faces which you can 
not see. 

I have visited the farmer in his cabin; have tilled the soil and 
followed the furrow side by side with the humblest; I have 

ken and discussed with the business men, andthe ruling class 
of my State. I see their wants and I feel their needs, and every 
fiber of ny body vibrates in sympathy with the people—the com- 
mon people. [Applause.] 

They call to us to-day for help; call from the mines that close 
them out and deny them bread; call from the factories that have 
hushed their busy hum, but have notstilled the cry of the child 
for bread. 

I shall be criticised for the stand which I have taken on this 
ety but as between the monopolist and the gold bugs on 

e one side and the common people on the other I stand with 
the people, feeling myself their creature and their servant and 
ready to do their bidding, especially while standing on one of 
the principal planks of my party in two national conventions, 
which indorsed the bimetallic standard and condemned the Dem- 
ocratie party for the attempted demonetization of silver. 

I submit to gentiemen demanding the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the silver-purchasing bill of 1890, as a means of re- 
lief to their constituency, unless some measure is coupled with 
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it to bring relief to mine as well, whose business contraction has 
made a vast heap of ruin, I can never give it my approval. 

Outside of manufacturing institutions the industrial classes 
everywhere are justly dissatisfied. 

The very employment of bankers, usurers, and speculators 
gives them an insight into the workings of financial institutions. 
which supplies them with offensive and defensive weapons, u 
and ready for use at all times, when their interests demand pro- 
tection, while that of all other classes is such that they have 
little opportunity to learn anything of their operations, except 
their baneful effects upon their lives and 8 

Such is the case now, and while they do not understand the 
cause, they are beginnin e attribute itto harmful legislation, 
for which they held the Republican party responsible last year; 
and if this Administration strikes down a protective tariff, and 
deny the laboring and producing millions better prices for their 
labor and products, through the medium of an enlarged cur- 
rency, a political cyclone of such dimensions and power will 
23 through the ranks of the Democratic party in 1896 that 
it take a quarter of a century to get its broken and scat- 
tered fragments together. 

But our opponents contend that free coinage will only benefit 
the owners of silver mines and silver bullion. It seems to me 
that that proposition is fallacious, inasmuch as the increase of 
money in any one section of a country lessens its use in another, 
and tends to make it more plentiful everywhere. 

That system of finance that produces a small crop of million- 
aires and an abundant harvest of paupers, is antagonistic to 
every principle of the religion of God, and to every form of re- 

ublican government, and should, and ultimately will, be wiped 
rom the face of this beautiful earth, in which the Creator de- 
creed every individual the enjoyment of freedom and the full 
fruition of his labor. 

As the price of everything that we own or produce, except 
gold, isso much in sympathy with that of silver, thatits ratio of 
increase or decrease is in almost exact proportion with the ratio 
of increase or decrease in the price of silver, a fall in the price of 
the latter commodity should be of alarming concern to all but 
owners of bonds and k stock. 

If the ratio in the price of everything else keeps pace with the 
ratio in the fall of price of silver when compared with gold, as 
has been the case for the past twenty years, and this Congress 
joins with England and Germany in the complete demonetization 
of silver, which must inevitably drop to some 30 or 40 cents per 
ounce, cotton will go at 4 cents per pound, and wheat at 35 cents 
per bushel. It does not take a prophet to foretell that revolu- 
tion and repudiation will speedily follow. 

Some one asks, Who wants silver? 

The South needs $100,000,000 of it each year to move her cot- 
ton crop alone, and billions more to build its much-needed man- 
ufactories, dilapidated cities and towns, and to bring into activity 
the inexhaustible resources of its soil, forests, and waters. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of silver versus gold, because three- 
fourths of the people of the world who are not our competitors 
in manufactured and various other products use it, while those 
owning the gold of the world are our fiercest competitors, both 
in commerce and manufacture. 

The remonetization of silver means 10 instead of 7 cents for 
cotton, which in turn means $120,000,000 to the producers of cot- 
ton with which to lighten the great mountains of debt which are 
pressing the last drop of blood out of them. 

It means the appreciation of silver to such an extent that the 
Government realize the full amount of its investment in sil- 
ver bullion. 

It means the payment of contracts in money of the same value 
as when the contracts were made. 

If we remonetize silver it will be worth more in our market 
than those of demonetized England and Germany, and the money 
of Mexico, Central America, all South America, India, Chin: 
and Russia, being worth more in our markets than theirs, wi 
find investment here and make our manufacturers and producers 
masters of the commercial situation. 

New York, and not London, will speedily become the great 
commercial mart of the world. 

Our competitors will either have to close a part of their in- 
dustrial establishments or hurriedly follow us in the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. 

I shall vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, be- 
cause I am for the betterment of the miserable condition of my 
countrymen, and for America first and all the world afterwards. 

This question, like the great question of abolitionism, which 
made new converts among honest men everywhere it was stud- 
ied in the light of truth, until it resulted ina tidal wave of free- 
to be discussed in every cabin and hovel, as 
well as mansion and palace, and the history of this country fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the fact that when the people be- 
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come alive to their interests on any subject they will rise in 
their manhood and vote or shoot down any man or party who 


would strike down their property or liberty. [Applause 

I adjure you who are in favor of doing some g to help the 
masses sometimes, instead of the classes always, not to be coerced 
or flattered into submission, but trust in the righteousness of 
God and the patriotism of the 3 and the day will 
come when you will be as proud as Ab: Lincoln was when 
the Stars and Stripes again floated from the parapet of Fort Sum- 
ter 


I call upon the Democratic party, which claims to be of and for 
the masses, to show its colors now, while laboring under the 
greatest responsibility that it has carried in thirty-odd years, 
before it is eternally too late. 

I call upon the Republican party, founded upon the bedrock of 
human freedom, which had inscribed in lettersof living lightin 
its initial banner, ‘‘unrestricted human rights and equality be- 
fore the law,” every deviation from which 3 marks its 
failure, to remember the pristine valor of its heroes and martyrs, 
and assume the cause of the masses in this struggle, and the 
white angel of hope and victory will hover over our camp, ex- 
hibi the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night that will 
inevitably lead us from one victory to another until our victori- 
ous campfires shall keep burning in every State from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Liew applause. 

In the words of Lord Chatham, if I were an Englishman, as 
am an American, I would never cease war until every creature 
in every land should bow to the golden calf which was erected 
by and sust ins and maintains the honor and glory of my coun- 
try. [Prolonged applause. ] } 

And then, on motion of Mr. REILLY (at II o'clock and 2 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, it is not my habit to tax the 
Senate very often, and never I believe with long hes. I 
have been too unwell up to this hour to take part in the financial 
debate, but if it be agreeable to the Senate I give notice that on 
Tuesday morning next, at the close of the F business, I 
shall have something to say on the subject of the bill (S. 570) dis- 
continuing the pure of silver bulion, and the substitute 
therefor proposed by the minority of the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the Sherman Bri- 
e, of Ohio, remonstrating against the recent action of the 
ension Olfice suspending pensions, and praying Congress to 
make an investigation into the subject; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Corliss Association of 
Stationary Engineers of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Sumter County (Fla.) 
Farmers’ Alliance, praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Pulaski County, Ga., praying for the free and unlimited coin- 

of silver at a ratio of 16 to I; which was ordered to lie on the 
le. 

He also presented petitions of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association of Atlanta, of the Board of Trade of Savannah, 
and of the State Bankers’ iation, in the State of Georgia, 
praying for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a petition of the health officer of 
the District of Columbia, indorsed by the Commissioners of the 
District, praying for the immediate allowance of two additional 
clerks for the bureau of public health of the District. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition of a committee of citizens 
of Hamilton County, Ohio, known as the Direct Legislation 
League, praying that Congress provide for a submission of the 


Wilson bill, and the substitute providing for a ratio of 16 to 1, 
to a vote of the people 8 


election to be held at an earl 


date for their acceptance or rejection. I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER presented petitions of citizens of Atchison; of the 
People’s party central committee of Shawnee County; of citizens 
of Larned, Pawnee County; of citizens of Paola, Miami County; 
of citizens of Linn County, and of citizens of Pottawatomie Town- 
ship, in the State of Kansas, praying for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bell 
County, Ky., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the so-called Sherman silver law and for the appointment of an 
expert commission to consider and recommend à scientific plan 
of currency, based on the experience of our ownand other coun- 
tries, and adequate to the requirements of a great commercial 
nation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I present a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Wash., setting forth the great commercial ad- 
vantage which would accrue to the Pacific coast in the way of 
ores. transportation, ete., by the construction of the Nicar- 
agua ©. and urging upon Congress the passage of some bill to 
accomplish that p I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Federated Trades and 
Labor Union of Meriden, Conn., praying for the passage of leg- 
islation placing silver on the same basis with gold; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. ; 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
on the 16th instant, to ask to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. The change of reference is agreeable to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The report was agreed to; and the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to distribute to the public libraries in the United States all public 
documents found on hand and not claimed by Senators on the 15th day of 


September next. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 697) granting a pension to 
Samuel Elwood; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GORDON introduced a bill (S. 698) for the relief of Elsas, 
May & Co., of Atlanta, Ga.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 699) for the relief of Lewis 
McKenzie; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 700) for the relief of Theodore 
Teed, his heirs, legal representatives, or assigns; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 701) for the relief of the heirs at 
law of Maj. Tarleton Woodson, deceased, in accordance with the 
findings of Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 702) for the construction of a 
memorial bridge from the Naval Observatory grounds to the 
Arlington estate; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 703) for the relief of Arthur P. 
Selby; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 704) to increase the 
rate of pensions for certain cases of deafness; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 705) to pay William A. Terrill, of Company C, Fif- 
tieth Ohio Volunteers, pay and bounty; 

A bill (S. 706) for the relief of Frank Denham; 

A bill (S. 707) for the:relief of Orin R. McDaniel; 

A bill (S. 708) for the relief of Rubert E. Hemphill; and 

A bill (S. 709) to correct the military record -of, and grant an 
honorable discharge to, Isaac H. Fitzmorris, he having served 
in oe Army of the United States three years six months and 
six days. 

Mr. CULLOM also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 710) granting a pension to Anderson Sherman; 
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A bill (S. 711) granting a pension to Charles Bauermaster; 

A bill (S. 712) granting an increased pension to John S. Dill, 
of Capt. Mayo’s company, Black Hawk war; 

A ill S. 713) granting a pension to John J. Logan; 

A bill (S. 714) granting a pension to Levi C. Mann; 

A bill S. 715) granting a pension to George W. Campbell; 

A bill (S. 216) granting a pension. to Charlotte Younes; 

A bill (S. 717) granting a pension to Henry L. Flint; and 

A bill (S. 718) gran a pension to John M. Snyder. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 719) for the relief of Anthony 
Reybold; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 720) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon, 
at Keene, in the State of New Hampshire; which was read twice 
by its title, and: referred to the: 5 on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

BACK. CREEK: ROUTE: 


Mr. HIGGINS submitted the following concurrentresolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That — 


Secretary of War be requested to cause to eee 5 
earliest practicable moment, a revised port ot 
the Back Creek route, as already made under ee act 8 85 1882, of the he 2 7500 
channel 3 the harbor of Baltimore, Md., with Delaware Bay, 
with special refere 

First. To thie cost of improvi oe eee approaches in connection with the en- 

largement rivate parties of 14 miles of canal proper; and 

. With reference to 7 — acquisition of the control of the entire 

route by the Government and 


canal for promoting our ae 
the efficiency, of our Navy. 


TAX ON SPIRITS IN BOND. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Some days ago I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 13), which was referred to the Committee on Syne 
authorizing the Secre of the Treasury to remit the T 
cent penalty on merchandise now in distillery, special toate or 
customs warehouses, upon which the tax is due or about to be- 
come due. The joint resolution was referred by the Committee 
on Finance to the Secretary of the Treasury for his viewson the 
subject. I ask that the letter of the e On the Treasury, 
which I present, and also a letter of the onerof Internal 
Revenue, to whom the Secretary referred the matter; may be 
read for the information of the Senate and the country, es- 
pecially of those who are interested in this question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without pr. the letters will 
be read. 

The Secretary rend as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
eee. D. C., August 23, 1898. 

Str: In response to your favor transmittin: 

(S. R. 13) “ n the Secretary of the 
cent. penalty on merchandise now in. distillery, 
toms warehouses, 


foreign and. domestic, aud 


Revenue. for: invests, on as to the condition of the ADOD — 
for taxes due or shortly to become due on apa in distillery, warehouses, 
and his report thereon is herewith forwarde 

The only eſſeet of 8 joint resolution, if passed, would be to authorize and 
direct the Secre' the Treasury to remit the 5 per cent penalty on such 
A rovided t 8 shall be paid within Seana months of the time now 

by law, as there is no law ap wan f. a 8 of 5 per cent, for 
9 of tax when due upon merchandise in customs ware- 


The N sad for on the act “to reduce mez 8 = ide 
ports, and for other purposes, approv' 

that any merchandise d ted in bond in any public or private bonded 

warehouse ma; ay o be withdrawn for consumption within three years from the 


date of origin: tation on payment of the duties and charges to which 
it may be subject by law at the time of such withdrawal; a section 2971 
of the Revised Hh rake provides that goods in public stores 


ed as abandoned. 
to the Government, and eo under such regul: 
Treasury may prescribe, andthe yee paid into the Treasury. 

It will be seen, therefore, that t joint resolution would afford 
no relief tothe owners of goods in 8 warehouses, and I concur in the 
conclusion reached by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the 
amount of penalties assessed and to be assessed upon spirits in distillery 
oo is not sufficient to justify special legislation upon that subject 

one. 

Respectfully yours, 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, 
Chairman Oommittes on Finance, United Slates Senate. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, — OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
‘ashington, D. G., August 22, 1893. 

Sin: In od ig to 1 nest — 5 to letter herewith of Hon. Daniel 
W. Voorhees, the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
dated the Toth 8 I have the honor to state the following facts bearing 
upon the legislation proposed by Senate resolution 13, authorizing the See- 
retary of the ‘Dreasury to remit the — penalty and interest at the 
Yate of 1 per centum per month on the tax on merchandise now in distillery, 
special bonded, or customs warehouses, upon which the tax is due or about 


5 ton Is evident! ed by the distill t the United 
ation is evidently ers ot the 

States who have recently applied for zimia relief to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, which ies have refused to grantor to interfere with the operation 
of the existing law. 


ts enlargement as a free waterway or ship. 
increasing 


Itis aiso evidently due to the great and unusual pa 2 = the money 
market, and to the poet bona hoe of distilled spirits in the demand 
in the to the A 


calendar year the assessment 
ed warehouses was considerably 


ot 
of overdue taxes on distilled spirits in 
the last three months 


in excess ot a million dollars each month, and d 
the assessments have averaged over one and a f million doliars each 
month, the assessment of taxes due in April being $1,199,739, in May $1,597,- 
ort poa —— $1,007,897. 

he assessed taxes of this character due in January last appear to 
hove ——— those for Fe „except 81,588; for March, ex 36,637; 
for 7 ie except $10,571; for May, except #27,187; and for June, except 


othe amount to be assessed this month for July will be about $900,000; that 
Which will be assessed in September for August. is estimated to be about 
$500,000, and the amounts which will be assessed in the months immediately 
succeeding will be considerably less. 
I have the honor to say, further, that for reasons set forth in the preamble 
to —.—— resolution. and from letters received from persons ha 
in these — — also from the statements of persons 
to to this office as aneges Lentertained the opinion about one month ago 
that the unusually large assessments of taxes. which became due (under the 
tare og Section 3293, Revised Statutes, as amended) in May and June, 
which assessments were made in June and July, 1808, could not be 
without great sacrifices. Nevertheless, e taxes have nearly all 
and the necessity for relief as to them does not. now exist. ‘Nor. in in 
my opinion, does it e as to the $900,000 to be assessed this month, which is 
nottwo-thirds as as the amount assessed one month ago. 
f contemplated was by extension of the time in which 
the e might be withdrawn from the bonded warehouses, which would 
result in d. the collection of the taxes: 


Fo fae tion for relief now before the De t is, however, not to 


from the penaity neglect to pay an nale t tax. It would 
tly: tto —— by relieving from penalty and interest. an 
of those who have failed to pay the taxes on spirits, amoun to 


this sum, the greatest amount 0 lty ble on this assessment, 
istributed tod Staten, —— seems too small to be 
made the subject of special —— 


— — 
There seems to be no occasion. for legislative action, unless it appears. 


that the financial situation will become much worse than at present. 


a JOSEPH S. MILLER, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 
SILVER COINAGE. 
Mr: HILL.. Mr: President—— 
Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from New York excuse me one 


moment? 
Mr. HILL. Certainly. 


Mr. VEST. Considasable attention has been called in the pub- 
lic press and in the Senate toa letter addressed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Senator from Indiana = be mama 


in regard to the bill brought forward. by the minority of the 
Committee on Finance, proposing to change the ratio between 
gold and silver from 16 to 1 to 20 to 1. In order to. place the 
matter correctly before the publicas to the amount of silver in 
the Treasury and the relation between the Government and the 
coinage of silver, I addressed a communication to the Treasury 
ep) Se and received a reply which I ask may be read. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY set oe BUREAU Sh THE MINT, 
Washington, B. U., August 21, 1898. 

Str: [reply to your telegram of to-day as follows: 

The total amount of silver purchased underthe actof July 14, 1890, ogy to 
16, was 161,521,000 ounces, cont $150,669,457, coining value 232. 
difference between — 5 e — — value is 358.1 21 20 Of this —— ‘are 
wason hand, ounces, costing 81 The difference 
between 85 value is 0,950,565. 

The amountof silver dollars coined from silver purchased under the act 
of 2 5 as 1890, has been $36,087,185, upon which the gross seigniorage was $4,- 


A 7 
The amount of Treasu 3 issued to Au 16, 1893, in 8 for sil- 
= bullion was 8150,11 and that amount is still outstan 
ap to August 1. 1893, the amount of Treasury notes 3 in gold was 
840, 184,160, and since August 3, 1893, $714,636 in Treasury notes have been re- 
1 in silver dollars, this being the first redemption of these notes in 
ver. 

The amount. of silver purchased under the act of February 23, 1878, was 
8901. 272.019 ounces of fine silver, c $308,1 

The number of silver dollars coined under that act was 2378, 166,793, upon 


8 gross seigniorage was $69,967,531. 
* ~i R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
Hon. GEO. G. VEST, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is not my intention to discuss 
the question of ratios at this time. I assumed from the extraor- 
manifested in that direction by the advocates of the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act that the great thing pea m desired in the interest of the 
American people was the between the two metals, and 
that the commercial ratios Sal us far as ible, be the same 
as the ratio. established. by. statute. As the commercial ratio 
until a few days since was 28 to 1, while the 5 5 ratio was 16 to 
1, I took it for granted that it was honestly to be attempted to 
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bring the two metals together in order to redeem the pledges of 
the two great parties of the country and of the Administration, 
and that there should be co e of gold and silver u a parity. 

Now it seems that the question of expense as to a change of ra- 
tio is to be injected into this discussion, and that leaving this 
great and absolute necessity of ity, we are to enter into an ex- 
amination of the number of dol that sums up the cost to the 
people of the United States of changing a ratio, if a change ol ra- 
tio be determined to be necessary. 

Without trespassing upon the kindness of the Senator from 


New York, permit me to make a short analytical statement of 


the account between silver and the Government at this time, 
taken from the paper which has been read at the desk. 

The clear profit accruing to the Government under the act of 
1878, known as the Bland-Allison act, up to August 16, 1893, is 
$69,967,531 seigniorage—the difference between the coin and the 

urchasing price. The profit under the act of 1890, known as the 

herman act, is $58,165,783, making a profit to the Government 
upon reer since the passage of the Bland-Allison act, in 1878, of 
$128,133,314. 

The silver uncoined in the Treasury now amounts to 133,161,375 
ounces, on which the peons is $50,950,565. The number of ounces 
n to recoin silver dollars in changing the ratio to 20 tol 
is 81,376,700. The number of ounces necessary to recoin the sub- 
sid silver coin to the same ratio is 18,797,625, making 100,- 
174,325 ounces. This would leave in the Treasury uncoined 32,- 
987,050 ounces. If the cost of reco e, $112,865,321, be taken 
from the amount of profit made by the Government already upon 
silver, $128,133,314, there would be a balance to the credit of sil- 
ver in the Treasury to-day of $15,267,993. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury means to put this question 
fairly before the American people, why does he not tell us what 
he proposes to do with this vast amount of silver bullion now 
uncoined in the Treasury of the United States when the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is repealed? Can it not be 
used to recoin the old silver coin, or is it to lie there a menace to 
bimetallism for all time to come? He assumes that we are to pur- 
chase this $112,865,321 worth of silver in order to make good the 
ratio of 20 to 1, and at the same time leave uncoined the amount 
of silver, 133,161,375 ounces, which is now in the Treasury and 
lying there without use. That would be a fair statement; that 
would show the exact relation between silver and the Govern- 
ment at this time. 

All I propose to do now is to put these facts before the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States in order thatthey may 
form a judgment upon them. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I ask that the letter which my colleague 
had read be printed as a separate document, so that we may 
have it in that shape. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
dered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had appointed, in compliance with the provisions of the 
joint resolution providing for the appropriate commemoration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone 
of the Capitol, the following as the members of the committee 
on the part of the House: 

Mr. BynuMof Indiana, Mr. WARNER of New York, Mr. BLACK 
of Illinois, Mr. HouK of Ohio, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, Mr. 
O'NEILL of Pennsylvania, and Mr. COGSWELL of Massachusetts. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion, on 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] is recognized as 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the President of the United States 
in his recent much-commended and much-criticised special mes- 
sage to Congress took occasion to make a quotation from some 
very pertinent utterances of Daniel Webster made over fifty years 

0 


e me at the outset of my remarks to-day to make another 
quotation from the opening sentences of a famous speech of the 
same distinguished statesman, delivered in this Chamber in the 
year 1830, when he said as follows: 


When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather and on 
an unknown sea he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun to take his latitude and ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this pru- 
dence, and before we float further on the waves of this debate refer to the 
point from which we departed, that we may at least be able to form some 
conjecture where we now are. 


Imitating that course at this time, it seems desirable, after 
two weeks of a discussion which has assumed the widest lati- 
tude and embraced almost every conceivable subject, no matter 


how remotely related to the real controversy, that we should 
now return to the consideration of the precise question involved, 
from which we have been drifting. 

Let us inquire what is the particular question to which our 
attention has been invited, and for the determination of which 
we have been convened in extraordinary session? As I under- 
stand it, the only subject legitimately presented is as to the ad- 
visability of continuing upon the statute books the provisions 
of the Sherman silver-purchase law. All the questions which 
have been so elaborately and eloquently discussed simply re- 
volve around this one poas and are only collateral to it: 

What may properly be embraced in the realm of the debate of 
such a concise and narrow question? Is it a wise, just, logical, 
or necessary measure? Has it answered the beneficent purposes 
for which it was ostensibly enacted? Has it fulfilled the expec- 
tations of its friends? Has it appreciated or depreciated the 
currency endeavored to be created by it? Has it raised or de- 
c the price of silver? Hasit benefited or injured the coun- 
try? Who are its defenders or apologists? What do the people 
desire in regard toit? What would be the effect of its repeal? 
These are pannan inquiries to which our attention may be 
appropriately directed, and are issues upon which debate ma; 
well be confined. All other considerations are irrelevant to th 
principal question believed to be involved. 

Adopting Webster’s prudent suggestion, let us first recall the 
peculiar circumstances under which we meet, and the important 
character of the duty which surely confronts us at this hour. 
The President of the United States, in the discharge of a public 
duty, has summoned the official representatives of the people to 
the capital in this midsummer month of August to meet an 
exigency which has arisen in the financial affairs of the country. 

Surely no trivial monetary disturbance, no slight financial 
commotion, no ordinary cause was sufficient to justify the con- 
vening of the Congress of the United States in an extraord ‘nary 
session at such an undesirable period as this. An emergency 
was believed to have been presented which imperatively de- 
manded that we should be called from our homes, and reguired 
to assemble here to deliberate upon the condition of the country. 
It was shown that our industries were paralyzed, that working- 
men were out of employment, that prices were falling, that 
stocks were depreciating, that money everywhere was being 
withdrawn from banks and hoarded, that currency was scarce 
and at a premium, and that confidence was largely impaired. 

Sir, the picture was not overdrawn. A financial panic was 
upon us and is still unabated—a panic longer in duration than 
the one of 1873 and approaching in severity that of 1857. It is 
destroying values, wrecking fortunes, and undermining pros- 
perity. It is confined to no section of the country—it is univer- 
sal. If legislation can relieve the situation, it should be applied 
promptly and effectually. 7 

It may be unwise to speculate as to the causes which have pro- 
duced this condition of affairs, but remedies can not well be pro- 
vided without ascertaining as far as possible the true nature of 
the difficulty. 

Presiđent Cleveland has declared to Congress and to the coun- 
try that the present unusual condition is to be attributed almost 
wholly to the Sherman silver-purchase act of 1890, and ¢*ndor 
compels us to admit that this view is largely sustained by popu- ` 
lar sentiment, which has adopted this conclusion either from an 
intelligent conception of the vicious features of that act or be- 
cause of a systematic attempt in some financial circles to impress 
that view upon the country. 

There are those who do not wholly agree with the President 
in his diagnosis of the malady now affecting the body politic, 
and who donot hastily join with him in the rosy conclusion that 
the financial millenium is to come the moment the Sherman bill 
is removed. There are those who have given this subject much 
reflection who are inclined to the opinion that the cause of the 

resent depression lies much deeper and beyond the Sherman 

ill, and that its foundations were laid in the evil hours of 1873, 
when the country unwittingly laid aside the financial policy 
which had been its guide and safety from the foundation of the 
Government. 

The existing financial disturbance may be attributed to three 
causes: 

First. It is a natural or inevitable result or incident of many 
years of real or fictitious prosperity. The nation is not unlike 
an individual. The body politicmay “opropriateiy be compared 
with the physical body. A most careful observance of the rules 
of health will not prevent sickness, and neither will a strict 
compliance with the laws of business prevent commercial diffi- 
culties. Sickness isincident to humanity and commercial panics 
are incident to trade. 

Temperance, abstemiousness, dieting, and rest may retard 
human illness, but it comes to every man occasionally sooner or 
later; while conservatism, absence of speculation, and observ- 
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ance of correct business principles on the part of the great ma- 
jority of the business community will protract prosperity for a 
while, but there will always be times of depression. The stu- 
dent of history knows that financial es occur about every 
twenty years, and our country has not been an exception to the 

eneral rule. The panics of 1813, 1837, 1857, and 1873 should 

ve led us to anticipate one in about 1893. 

In addition to these causes, which for the purpose of thisargu- 
ment I denominate “natural” causes against which itis proba- 
ble that no prudence could guard or prevent, there was much 
reason to apprehend financial troubles at this time, owing to the 
continued violation of correct business Spee 6 on the part of 
our business men in their haste to become suddenly rich. The 
spirit of gambling, the desire to indulge in illegitimate specu- 
lation, the attempt to secure wealth by any means save earning 
it in the old-fashioned way, are fruitful causes of these times of 
depression. Thereaction—the retribution—has come, that is all. 

y should we be surprised at the present lack of confidence 
everywhere manifested? = 

Our financial centers have been flooded with watered stocks of 
every description in which innocent people have been induced 
to invest their means by the glittering pona of enormous 
dividends which are not forthcoming. It has been the fad of 
the times to organize corporations and issue bonds and stock 
to an amount ten times the value of the property, and by such 
questionable enterprises paupers have suddenly become million- 
aires. The country has been surfeited with such schemes, 
whereby honest and confiding investors have been virtually de- 
frauded, and confidence has thereby been impaired. 

Candor compels me to say that these transactions have usually 
originated with that class of financiers who infest our márts of 
trade and are to-day ostentatiously e 5 attention 
by their parrot-like clamor for an honest dollar, and against 
the continued use of silver money. 

Besides we are suffering from the evils of overproduction. We 
have raised more than we can profitably sell, and the markets of 
the world have been closed to us owing to our restrictive tariff 
laws. The balance of trade has unfortunately been against us. 
We have sold our railroad and other securities abroad instead 
of at home, and the interest as well as portions of the principal 
have been coming due and must be paid in gold, because it wasso 
“ nominated in the bond,” and hence our gold has naturally been 
leaving us for foreign shores. If we contract enormous debts 
abroad they must be paid abroad. 

Unquestionably some of the present difficulty may be attrib- 
uted to the uneasiness of our protected industries, which have 
been accustomed to rely to a certain extent upon governmental 
favoritism to support them, and whose proprietors naturally 
apprehend that such favoritism may be withdrawn under a re- 
ioan of the taxation laws contemplated by the party in power. 
I do not disguise the fact that such uneasiness exists and that it 
contributes its share to the general existing disturbance of finan- 
cial affairs. 

But there is no relief for this situation unless the dominant 

rty abandons its principles and surrenders in advance to the 
interests which were defeated at the last election. The Demo- 
cratic party is pledged to tariff reform, and it must redeem its 
pledges, come what may. Of course it must be e ted there 
will be some friction. It is unavoidable. It is incident to the 
anticipated withdrawal of public aid from privato enterprises; 
and it can not be prevented, but must be endured. Toe popa 
perfectly understood the question last fall, and they voted with 
their eyes wide open. Our course is onward, and we shall not 
retreat. 

Second. Some portion of the presentpanic may betraced to a 
concerted effort on the part of numerous monometallists to pro- 
duce it, in order to further discredit silver as a part of the stand- 
ard money of the country. That fact is apparent everywhere we 
turn. e observe it in their senseless arguments constantly 
used against free bimetallic coinage and their ceaseless endeav- 
ors to confuse the present issue by characterizing it as a contest 
between monometallism and bimetallism. They seemed to be 
delighted when the first ray of financial Basle gover They 
hailed the recent action of India with ill-concealed satisfaction. 
They talked againstsilver, morning, noon, and night. 

They denounced not simply the Sherman silver-purchase bill, 
but the future use of silver as money. With ghoulish glee they 
welcomed every bank failure, especially in the silver States, lit- 
tle dreaming that such failures would soon occur at their own 
doors. They encouraged the hoarding of money, they 1 
ated the policy of refusing loans to the people even upon the best 
of security; they circulated false petitions, passed absurd and 
5 resolutions, predicted the direst disaster, attacked the 
credit of the Government, sought to exact a premium upon cur- 


rency, and attempted in every way to spread distrust broadcast 
. the land. 


ANV BÀ 


The best financial system ın the world could not stand such 
an organized and vicious attack upon it. These disturbers— 
these promoters of the public peril—represent largely the cred- 
itor elass, the men who desire to appreciats the gold dollar in 
order to subserve their own selfish interests, men who revel in 
hard times, men who drive harsh bargains with their fellow 
men in periods of financial distress, and men wholly unfamiliar 
with the true principles of monetary science. 

It is not strange that the present panic has been induced, in- 
tensified, and protracted by reason of these malign influences, 
Having contributed much to bring about the present exigency, 
these men are now utterly unable to control it. They have 
ates to the wind, and we are all now reaping the whirlwind to- 
gether. 

Third. But no matter what else may have contributed to the 
present financial situation, it can not be denied that the Sherman 
silver-purchase law has been at least in part and possibly the 
most largely instrumental in producing the existing complica- 
tions. 

I do not 8 ut this moment to present any analysis of that 
law. It is sufficient now to state that it has lost the popular con- 
fidence, that its operations have been unsatisfactory even to its 
friends, that it has not increased the market price of silver bul- 
lion, that it has tended to discredit our silver currency, that it 
has hoarded up a vast mass of unexportable and undesirable sil- 
ver bullion in the Treasury of the United States either from the 
natural effect of the law itself or from its mal or unfriendly ad- 
ministration, so that everywhere there exists an antagonism 
towards it—a lack of faith in its wisdom and usefulness—a well- 
founded conviction of its dangerous character and tendencies 
which naturally makes capital timid, frightens business men, 
and creates a real and genuine alarm, not a mere imaginary or 
fictitious suspicion of insecurity. 

The nature of the act itself was alone sufficient to create un- 
easiness. It presented an ever-increasing danger; it was rush- 
ing the country towards a precipice which could not be evaded, 
and it was only a question of time when its inevitable results 
would bring disaster uponus. The recent action of India has- 
tened it, while the other causes to which I have referred—some 
natural and some manufactured—united in producing the present 
extraordinary crisis. 

But no matter what various causes alone or unitedly precipi- 
tated the existing emergency, it is sufficient for us fe Se that 
the panic is here—it is upon us—it is steadily growing worse 
and it must be promptly met by the exhibition upon our part of 
the most intelligent and exalted patriotism, a patriotism which 
rises above partisan considerations, a patriotism which if need 
be must seyer party lines and ties, a patriotism which sinks 
every selfish advantage and rises to a just conception of the 
terrible importance of the occasion. 

I am not an alarmist and do not wish to exaggerate the pres 
ent financial disturbance, but I fear that Senators do not keenly 
realize the sad havoc which this crisis is making in the business 
affairs of the country, and the end of which no man can foresee. 
Neither am I one of those who believe that a simple repeal of the 
Sherman law will at once restore abundant prosperity. It will 
require many a to recover from the disastrous effects of the 
present disturbance. The greater the emergency, however, the 
greater should be the effort to meet it. 


OUR PLAIN DUTY. 


It becomes our first duty in attempting to solve the present 
financial problem to ascertain whether there is any existing 
law upon the statute book which is indefensible and is either 
wholly or in part responsible for our present unfortunate condi- 
tion, and if we discover such a one it is our bounden duty to 
promptly repeal it. 

This obligation is so plain that it ought not torequire any dis- 
cussion to emphasize it. 

That the Sherman silver-purchase law of 1890 constitutes such 
an act admits of no doubt. No one now defends it. Few apolo- 
gize for it. The political party that enacted it seems now the 
most anxious for its repeal That it has proved a disastrous 
failure is scarcely denied by its present or former friends. Itis 
true that for some time after its enactment there existed a dis- 
position among business men to acquiesce in its provisions as a 
solution of the silver question, and it is but fair to say that there 
was manifested a qualified approval of it among men of both par- 
ties, especially among those who were opposed to free bimetalic 
coinage and are known as monometallists. 

That acquiescence and quasi approval proceeded from different 
motivesand opposite standpoints, the gold monometallists because 
it had antagonized or prevented the free coinage of silver, and 
hence they were gratified at its passage, and accepteditasa safe 
measure, and extreme silver men, because it was some recogni- 
tion of silver and promised to keep up its price. Both were 
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ultimately bound to be deceived by itsspecious promises, its false 


hopes, and its dangerous ibilities. Both ought to be unan- 
imous to-day for its pineal bok I regret to say that these who 
voted against its age seem now to be the most reluctant to 
part with it. It was never defensible. It was a violation of 
every correct principle of monetary science. It was not even an 
honorable compromise, It was a makeshift, asubterfuge, a mere 
temporary expedient. -The President in his message, not desir- 

ing at this time, for obvious reasons, to offend the sensibilities 
of those who had voted for it, politely called it a truce.“ 

It has been asserted thatthe President himself, in his hostil- 
ity to independent free-silver coinage, was disposed at one time 
to regard with favor or acquiescein the provisions of the Sher- 
man law, which had been the instrument or means by which such 
free coinage had been defeated. Whether this be so or not, the 
fact remains and has not escaped observation that while the 
Democratic national platform denounced the Sherman law and 
demanded its repeal—denounced it, not as the result of a ‘‘ truce,” 
but as a“ 9 makeshift“ - yet Mr. Cleveland, neither in his 
speech delivered at Madison Square Garden, New York, in an- 
swer to the notification of his nomination, nor in his subsequent 
letter of acceptance, nor in his inaugural address in March last, 
criticised the Sherman law, nor made any allusion to it what- 
ever, although it was then already ony Pan the prosperity 
of the country with the dangerous results of its operation, 
which were apparent to everyone who had given the subject 

“any careful attention. 

Tus general disposition to approve or acquiesce in the Sher- 
man law on the part of the monometallists in both parties was 
further manifested by their tenderness toward it by their news- 
paper press, by their omission to denounce it, by their approve 
of I in the platforms of various State conventions—notably that 
of the Republican State platform of New York in 1891—and par- 
ticularly by the majority report of the House Committee on Coin- 
age, made up of members of both ties, and presented to Con- 
gress in February, 1891, wherein the Sherman law was virtually 
2 and the necessity for any further or other legislation 
denied. 

On the other hand, true bimetallists— friends of a double 
standard bimetallists from principle and conviction and not 
from mere selfish interests - never for a moment uiesced in 
the propriety of the Sherman law, but always regarded it as an 
ill-devised scheme to retard the growing sentiment of the coun- 
try in favor of free bimetallic coinage. 

My own personal record is of the slightest consequence, but 
the Bonate will pardon me for alluding to the fact that my views 
of the dangerous character of that act ure not new, but have been 
entertained and repeatedly expressed ever since its ©. 

Within three months thereafter—on September 23, 1890—at 
Brooklyn, then at Cooper Institute, New York, on October 8, 
1891, at a meeting over which Mr. Cleveland presided, then at 
Elmira on December 4, 1891, and twice soon thereafter in 
Albany, I sought—in speeches which have been widely pub- 
lished—to arouse the people to the importance of a repeal of 
that law. 

It is useless to dis the fact that at that time there existed 
much apathy upon the subject, other wpe seeming to engross 
the public attention. In fact, my own efforts were misconstrued, 
and it was insisted in some quarters that I was indifferent to the 
sacred cause of tariff reform,” and that 1 was seeking to divert 
the people's attention away from that great issue in endeavoring 
to arous them to the rous possibilities of the Sherman law. 

Last December at the opening of Congress I promptly intro- 
duced a bill for the unconditional repeal of that law, and on Feb- 
ruary 6 last I had the honor of addressing the Senate at length 
in favor of its e. I do not deem it necessary to reiterate 
the arguments which were then presented. They are as perti- 
nent to-day as they were then, although now it is likely that 
they would fall upon more willing ears. It was our plain duty 
then to have repealed that law; that duty is imperative now. 

THE SHERMAN ACT IS INDEFENSIBLE. 


The backbone of my argument against the Sherman bill may 
be concisely stated in the ome pane: 

First. The sure peril to all our industries in another green- 
back issue—for that is what the Sherman law amounts to—em- 
ploying paper debt in placeof gold and silver asa money-measure 
of labor and the fruits of labor. 

Second. Its sure hindrance of our return to free bimetallic 
coinage, the sole legul tender of the Constitution, of our history 
before the war, of monetary science, of the people's welfare 
silver and go d. 

Third. That equivalence between the same silver, whether 
solid in the coin or liquid in the crucible, can no otherwise be 
maintained than just as equivalence is established between the 
same gold whether coin at the mint or bullion from the melting- 
pot, to-wit, by the right, after melting, to have it transformed to 
coin again—the right of free coinage, which includes recoinage. 


Fourth. That parity (not equivalence), that local parity with- 
in the United States (not world-wide parity) of our silver dol- 
lars and our gold dollars depends (while free coinage is with- 
held from silver) upon the Treasury in its 8 never dis- 
paraging the silver dollar b ee back gold dollars, as if a 
superior kind, when called for. 

ifth. That the Sherman law phrasing a concern to maintain 
on a parity with each other ‘ the two metals” was meant to pre- 
vent their parity, and, in fact, contrived a sure cumulative peril 
to the local, legal, and minor parity of the 25.8 troy grains of 
goa coined, and the 412.5 troy grains of silver coined, as a dol- 

„in the United States. 

Sixth. That the Sherman law organized an inflation of the 
people’s debt, a prevention of its payment with the silver pur- 
chased, such as the Allison law provided, and a contraction of 
the people's gold. It may be further stated that the new green- 
back debt, also, was swollen to $150,000,000. There is one hun- 
dred and thirty-two millions less of gold in the people’s Treas- 
ary, and a great depletion in their private stocks. 

his law can not bs defended, as it is based upon a wrong the- 
ory of finance. It does not provide for the free coinage of silver; 
it provides only fora limited and restricted coinage of that metal. 
It provides for the purchase of silver bullion; it treats silver as 
acommodity. In one view of it the theory of the law seems to 
have been that the compulsory purchases by the Government of 
a vast quantity of silver bullion, amounting to 4,500,000 ounces 
per month, would maintain the price of silver in the market, and 
that the obligations of the Government to redeem its Treasury 
notes issued in payment of silver bullion, in gold or silver, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, would practically 
maintain the parity of the two metals. 

The law has proved a substantial failure for the accomplish- 
ment of those ends. The price of silver has steadily fallen, and 
the demand upon our gold for the redemption of these 
notes has weakened the Treasury to an alarming extent. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has pursued the policy of using gold 
instead of silver for such purposes of redemption, and necessaril 
so, as he alleges; and hence our bullion, instead of being co 


and circulated as contemplated, has remained hoarded in the 
8 vaults. 
The Sherman bill has proved the worst enemy of the silver 


cause, because it has retarded rather than aided the cause of 
free coinage. 

The Democracy of New York, in their State platform of 1891, 
hit the nail upon the head when they declared as follows: 


We denounce the new Sherman silver law, under which one-tenth-of our 
gold stock has been exported and all our silver output is dammed up at home, 
as a false pretense but artful hindrance of return to free bime! c coinage, 
and a tending only to produce a change from one kind of monometallism to 
another. 


The Democracy of New York wanted that law repealed be- 
cause it blocked the way to free bimetallic coinage, and not be- 
cause it would aid the cause of monometallism. 

That is exactly my position to-day. Iam a bimetallist. Ido 
not believe in a single gold standard nor a single silver stand- 
ard, but I do believe in the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and in their free coinage in our 
mints ata proper ratio, without any discrimination in favor of 
one against ths other. And as such bimetallist, I favor the re- 

of the Sherman law because it is undemocratic, illogical, 
angerous in its tendencies and results, an impediment to free 
coinage, and a disgrace to the silver cause. 

The Sherman law has used “the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in” 1 85 enough. It is called the Sherman silver law, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of people—possibly a majarity 
of them—regard it as a free-silver law, or one equivalent to it. 
They point to the fact that many silver men are struggling to re- 
sist its repeal as though it was a vital measure to the silver cause, 
when in fact it is the very opposite to free coinage. 

The true fricnds of silver make a mistake, a serious mistake, 
when they defend this law and allow it to be confounded with 
free bimetallic coinuge. Instead of it being called a silver law, it 
should have been entitled Tne Sherman bill to hinder free bi- 
metallic coinage, to discredit silver, and to impoverish the 
Treasury of the United States.” That is precisely what it has 
proved to be, and yet a simple repeal thereof is being vigorously 
resisted as though such repeal would in some mysterious man- 
ner injure the cause of free coinage. 

The Sherman law is objectionable because it directs the pur- 
chase of silver, instead of providing for the free coinage of silver. 
Purchase means price, price means commodity, and the treat- 
ment of silver asa commodity means its derogation from its in- 
trinsic rank as a money me Gold has free coinage, and hence 
it has no price in the United States. But silver has price. Sil- 
ver pure are simply a Government consent to prolong its 
derogation. Such purchases can never promote their proposed 
object, to wit, the preservation of a parity between the two 
metals. ` 
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Gold is not 5 by the Government, and should not be. 
It has the right of free coinage into full -tender money for 
the ple, who bring it, to any amount. melted, it has free 
Aare pray into the same amount of full legal money again, with- 
out loss. i 

Silver-coining nations have not purchased silver. They coin 
it for the people, just as gold-coining nations coin gold. eir 
silver if melted loses none of its value, for it is assured of recoin- 
age mo the same amount of full legal-tender money again with- 
out loss, 

It is the absence of the free coinage of silver—the existence of 
a limited and restricted coinage, that compels Government pur- 
chases of silver, and such purchases absolutely prevent parity. 

Even the maintenance of a semblance of ity drains the 
Treasury of its gold, where silver is pure . Free bimetallic 
coinage is essential to the parity of the two metals, and nothing 
else will Successfully and satisfactorily maintain such parity. 

1 are certain elementary facts that can not be made too 
n. d 
5 The value of free coinage is that it virtually monetizes all the 
metal wherever it may be. 

Silver purchased, even if coined, monetizes no unpurchased 
silver, and if not coined monetizes none at all. Free coinage of 
silver is not the purchase of an ounce of silver. Nor is the free 
coinage the pure. of any gold. The function of free coinage 
is to effect the monetization of all, but not by the purchase of 


wa i 

e Sherman law proceeded upon a wrong and illogical theory, 
and so did the Bland-Allison law. They were both anomalous 
and without precedent, and the true friends of a bimetallic cur- 
rency should never have consented to the compromise which led 
to their enactment. 

Mr. BLAND, in 1878, should have insisted upon his o 
bill, which was for the free coinage of silver, and either won or 
lost upon that issue. But he was persuaded to accept a limited 
coinage, and there has been difficulty, disparity, timidity, and 

erever since. The Sherman law perpetuated and exagger- 
ated the same error. 

The Sherman law should be repealed, and for the same reason 
the Bland-Allison law should not be revived. Free bimetallic 
coinage should be the goal for which we should now strive. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

My own conviction is unalterable that had the last Congress, 
or the present Congress if convened in extra session on the 5th 
of March, not delayed to repeal the Sherman law, the United 
States would have largely escaped the panic long to be remem- 
bered as the monetary panic of 1893, and would have precluded 
the closure of Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, which, 
besides increasing panic here, scatter the seed of monetary 
disorder over the whole earth, as Germany did twenty yearsago. 

As I bave already stated, there is a remedy for our own imme- 
diate domestic difficulty—repeal, pureand simple; unconditional 
repeal. The first remedy for poisoning our currency is to cutoff 
fresh doses of the poison. 

But delay to appreciate the wider sips and foreign implica- 
tions of our inaction has now let in, to block our path to s5 re- 
sumption of free bimetalliccoinage, ahindrance greater than the 
Sherman law itself. 

Great Britain by stopping free silver coinage in India inter- 
poses perhaps greater hindrance to that resumption than the 
act of France stopping free bimetallic coi , in order to de- 
feat Germany’s cam of substitution in 1873. For the free 
coinage of silver in India was always indispensable as a condition 
to the free bimetallic coinage of ce, and much more impor- 
tant, in the balance of the two groups of free monometallic coin- 
age, than the free silver co! e of Germany. 

As the free silver coinage of India was indispensable to the 
free bimetallic coinage of France, by which independently and 
alone she maintained the parity of gold and silver at the ratio 
of 1 to 15} in all parts of both hemispheres; so free silver coin- 
age in India seems indispensable (perhaps not absolutely so) to 
free bimetallic coinage by the United States, independently and 
alone, and to the portet aay A thereby everywhere of gold and 
silver, either at the ratio of 15} or 16. 

Free bimetallic coinage is not witchcraft. It is business. 
And if not universal in all mints, but is to be accomplished by 
the mint of a angle great metallic power, it implies the coex- 
one of each of the free monometallic coinages by other na- 

ons. 

If even gold free coinage were to become isolated, confined to 
one nation, free bimetallic coinage by that nation alone would 
be impossible. If free silver coinage were isolated (confined to 
ourselves, as it would almost be if adopted now), I fear that free bi- 
metallic coins ge would be impossible, even to these great United 
States. Especially would it be impracticable at the present 
time and under existing conditions. 


Independent free bimetallic coinage by the United States is 
not consistent with the counsels of monetary science, if it is to 
rest permanently upon an almost isolated free silver coinage. 

Our return to free bimetallic coinage is therefore, now, for 
the first time since 1873, subject possibly to the new hindrance 
and prior condition of an adequate international agreement. 

That is the legacy of the Sherman law, the joint legacy of the 
Sherman law and the delay to repealit. But let the dead past 
bury its dead. And for our parts let us go forth to the future, 
„without fear and with eave hearts.” 

These disasters which alan have been averted in Febi 
or March last, and these hindrances toa resumption of our soun 
historic monetary system which were doubled in July, do but 
prescribe to the public men of our American Republic a larger 
circu ction and a more unflinching perp: We can not 
avert, Great Britain can not avert, the deep necessity of that 
great resumption. 

We have a widened and more difficult task to achieve. We 
are driven perhaps toachange of plan. The goal of our great 
endeavor is no less the prize of a high calling. International 
free bimetallic coinage remains no less a capital interest of the 
human race because its renewal may now have possibly passed 
beyond the competency of asingle government. It is no less 
now than ever it has been, during the two decades of its van- 
ished beneficence, the most far-reaching worldly interest of the 
foremost nation of civilized men. 

ornant; in the stress of our own domestic troubles from the 
unive monetary disorder, we are liable to forget that long- 
familiar aspects of the gold and silver question are become 
obsolete, now that a cessation of free silver coinage has been 
superadded to the twenty-year cessation of the free bimetallic 
silver coinage. 

Arguments for the simple, easy remedy so lately within our 
reach are now an anachronism. Only alittle while ago it was 
possible, while free silver coinage was upheld in India, to com- 
mit to the newly chosen President of a t people, united in 
this behalf, by voting to substitute for the Sherman law a free 
bimetallic coinage law, the renewal of the general parity of gold 
and silver, and then watchfully strengthening our servants’ 
hands at every vicissitude of that endeavor. 

To-day such a task, even if not rejected by an Executive veto 
would, I fear, strain and snap the most cordially united efforts of 
Congress and the Executive. 

THE PRESENT BIMETALLIC SITUATION. 

Perhaps, indeed, I seem to give toomuch importance to these 
varying phases in the present nonbimetallism, stopping free sil- 
ver co in India, stopping compulsory silver purchases in 
the United States. Compared with the stupendous unforeseen 
stumble, just twenty years ago, out of bimetallism into non- 
bimetallism, trivial indeed are any i hases of the uni- 
versal nonbimetallism, whether local in cutta or local in 
Washington. 2 — 

The change from a fixed world-wide parity of gold and silver, 
to their varying disparity, on the 6th of September, 1873, 
the unwitting cessation of free bimetallie coinage, was an e 


in history. ese varying phuses are but Pym toms of that 
gold and silver I 


ity. The loss of the age-long parity o 
believe to have been unwitting. 

But I believe the resistance to its renewal is not quite so in- 
nocent. I fear it has arisen in the preference of acreditor king- 
dom and of creditor classes there and elsewhere for anew money- 
measure in place of the ancient universal bimetallic money- 
measure of mankind; for anew money-measure half as great, and 
therefore twice as potent, in every purchase; for a money-meas- 
ure exclusively of gold; for a new money-measure con the 
four thousand million dollars’ worth of gold, but not the four 
thousand million dollars’ worth of silver (in round numbers), 
comprised in the now dislocated bimetallic money-measure. 

Such a substitution is chimerical, and it would be fraudulent. 
To the great bimetallic money-measure the range and plane of 
prices of allcommodities had been forcenturiesconformed. After 
twenty years’ dislocation of the two moieties of the world’s old 
money-measure, the gold moiety and the silver moiety, a non- 
conformity of the range and pane of prices of commudities is far 
from being established, for the disuse of either moiety is not yet 
begun, and the abolition of either moiety is only dreamed of. 
There were dreamers forty years ago who dreamed of abolishing 
the gold moiety of the money-measure by cutting off gold from 
a free bimetallic coinage. X 

The dream of abolishing ‘one-half the money-measure rather 
than reset the dislocated two halves explains the persistent op- 
position of Great Britain, acreditor kingdom, controlled by cred- 
itor classes, to the renewal of free bimetallic coinage—the cause 
and condition of their permanenc2 in parity. It explains why 
Great Britain has defeated every monetary conference assembled 
by France and the United States to that end. It explains the 
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British ukase,for which no British statesman dare stand open 
sponsor or publish his forecast of its results. 

To puteither money metal outof the category of money into the 

eategory of commodity constrains them to disparity much as if 
both were commodities; and until their parity is renewed the 
consequences of disparity can but go on quite remediless. 
. Repeal of the Sherman law making a commodity of silver by 
purchases can not, therefore, produce the beneficent results of 
restoring the parity of gold with silver in full mone use 
through afree bimetallic coinage. But meanwhile repeal will 
facilitate their local parity. Gold monometallists everywhere 
have hailed the British ukase closing the mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay as ‘‘ the doom of silver.” The American branch of be- 
lievers hoot at the “‘ pernicious pig metal” and dream the com- 
ing consummation of their hope. 

En the contrary, it brings that new-fangled monetary theory 
the theory of gold monometallism, begotten in the embraces of 
ignorance with rapacity—at last to an unequivocal and crucial 
test. 

For the moment, for the day, for the year, it seems to finish 
the disparagement of silver, commenced with the cessation of 
its share in a free bimetallic coinage, continued by its with- 
drawal from a monometallic free coinage, while Cinderella’s sis- 
ter alone frequents the mints of all the great metallic powers. 

But many years ago, the editor of an able newspaper, the New 
York Evening Post, who wasalso agreat American poet (I refer 
to Mr. Bryant), summed up in four immortal lines the inevita- 
ble outcome of enthroning successful Error above underfoot and 
downtrodden Truth: 

Truthcrushed to earth shall rise 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

The incurable wound of this error was inflicted by the wor- 
shipers of gold monometallism in England when it was pushed 
forward, by a necessary logic, to one more step in the disparage- 
ment of half the money of mankind—the withdrawal of free 
coinage from silver in a great Empire where silver was and is 
and must ever be the sole possible coin of universal employ and 


full legal tender. 
THE BRITISH EDICT IN INDIA. 


What was the modus operandi? A sudden edict, from their 
British conquerors on the other side of the globe, stripping off 
from their only money metal the primary condition of its equiv- 
alence, whether circulating as coin or hoarded in les. Sir 
David Barbour, that Indian finance minister and bimetallist 
who begged for free bimetallic coinage as the scientific solution 
of India’s monetary troubles and the world’s monetary troubles, 
testified that the silver hoards of India were correctly computed 
at £130,000,000 sterling worth. Free coinage had ever main- 
tained the equivalence of silver in the ornamental bangle with 
silver in the coin rupee. 

The British ukase stripped these Indian savings and orna- 
ments of nearly half their purchasing power, subjected them to 
varying disparity like the disparity between the silver dollar 
and 4124 troy grains of silver bullion, and asserted for the Brit- 
ish conquerors of 250,000,000 poopie power to make for them and 
coin silver purchases, and denied their immemorial right to the 
free coinage and recoinage of silver. Such is the lot of the Eng- 
lishman’s ‘‘dumb-driven cattle.” What was the ostensible 
scheme? It was the endeavor to put a peg in at the present 
limit of disparity between silver and gold, a disparity caused 
and continued by stopping the ancient access of silver to free 
coinage at the mints of Europe, where the alternative adoption 
of gold was not a physical impossibility. 

he public confessions of the gold monometallists—the plain 
implications of their scheme are more instructive than even its 
resent failure. The scheme is an open avowal that disparity 
5 —. silver and gold, that divergence from a bimetallic par, 
isintolerable. The scheme is an open avowal that in any state 
of disparity present, the liability to greater divergence from 
parity, and the liability to less divergence from parity, are two 
evils which threaten commerce with costs and disaster. The 
scheme was published and recommended as an endeavor to stop 
the first liability. Instead of dwelling on its demerits or pres- 
ent failure, I prefer to note the implied admission of the supreme 
value of a fixed feed of gold and silver. 

Another implication is that the most hidebound British gold 
monometallists can not avoid retaining the use of silver coin as 
money of full legal tender in the domestic trade and foreign 
commerce of subject populations whose mere increase during 
the last decade vastly outnumbers the total population of the 

United Kingdom on all its islands. 


Abolition of silver as money of full legal tender, announced by 
the New York Evening Post as to-morrow’s millennium, is not 
attempted yet by any sort of fools among British statesmen. 


Abolition of India’s sole possible coin money of full legal ten- 
der being impossible, the subordination of silver there to gold 
elsewhere in the British Empire is the exact description of this 
avowedexperiment. Parity isdiscarded; disparity is vainly lim- 
ited; subordination is attempted. For subordination, ifachieved, 
and a renewal of parity by other powers prevented, involves 
usurping for gold alone the function of the standard; that is to 
Sy the function of the ancient bimetallic money-measure. 

ritten all over the face of this theory and this endeavor is the 
rapacious pur to make the sufferings entailed by the loss of 
that parity which Great Britain is preventing, work out at last 
the halving of the old bimetallic money-measure of mankind and 
the doubling of the purchasing power of a new gold money-meas- 
ure upon the wages of labor, all the fruits of labor, all the 
debts of labor, for the benefit of the creditor classes of a creditor 


state. 
Subsidiary and subordinate coinage of silver for small change 
is easy enough in Great Britain, which produces neither mone 
metal and hasenough of gold. But the attempt to make subsid- 
iary and subordinate to gold the coinage of silver among the 
vastly ee populations of mankind, who have noother 
money metal of full legal tender except silver, and whose mere 
numbers make their sufficient share, and their necessary divi- 
sions of gold as a monay metal commercially impracticable and 
physically 8 rapacity foredoomed to defeat. It de- 
rives from cockney convenience a rule for crowded empires pos- 
sessing of the two money metals but one, with no reason for its 
subordination to another, and without gold for it to be subsidiary 
to, but being subject themselves to the common need of all com- 
mercial nations, a single common money metal or a fixed parity 
between their respective or common money metals, if there are 
two—the parity of past ages, the international currency of silver 
ually with gold. 

have noted to the Senate the implied admissions of this 
precious scheme. I have mentioned its homage to the discarded 
rule and result of free bimetallic coinage, the parity of gold and 
silver, in its legalizing and untried method and sort of parity, a 
bureaucratic maximum limit of disparity. 

If any Senator would fain believe that something else than de- 
liberate rapacity inspires the present rulers of Great Britain in 
their long defeat of the efforts of the two proat Republics 
France and the United States, for renewal of the parity of gold 
and silver, and in this latest preventive measure, I will assist 
his aspirations by some evidence that their Anglo-Indian ukasa 
may rather be deemed mere ornamental imbecility. 

hese British statesmen, like their royal George, so anxious 
for their own good and “the goods of all the peoples“ of their 
empire, have commenced their campaign by creating the most 
stupendous mass of inconvertible money—money inconvertible 
with the new unit of value—ever known in the history of the 
human race. Nobody can deny that fact. Ican put in evidence 
Sir David Barbour’s statement of it, a man of science and affairs. 
I do not cite the British chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. He is a burley bruiser who knows as much 
about coinage and currencies as John Sullivan. He told a depu- 
tation comprising delegates from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 25th of January this tale of the double florin, a 
silver piece in the mere subsidiary coinage of Great Britain: 
„The double florin is so unpopular that I believe it has gone 
abroad.” 

He told the ‘‘ city” men of London that, and nobody laughed. 
That will do for Sir William Harcourt and the “city” opinion 
of London. He conceives that a subsidiary coin can have extra- 
national export or international currency; and it is this finance 
minister who directs the subordination of the silver rupees of 
India to the gold sovereign of Tower Hill. 

I would myself accept the idea that the Anglo-Indian ukase is 
merely monumental British stupidity, if it were the first act in 
the monetary drama instead of the fourth. 

Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of gold and 
silver at the monetary conference of 1878. 

Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of gold and 
silver at the monetary conference of 1881. 

Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of gold and 
silver at the Brussels monetary conference of 1892. 

Great Britain now, in 1893, is combining her Asian with her 
European power to prevent renewal of the parity of gold and 
silver by the United States and France or other foreign powers 
at any future time. To create the hugest mass of inconvertible 
money ever known, wlrile posing as monetary pe may look 
like pious imbecility worthy of a Pharisee in Bedlam. But on 
review of the successive acts of the monetary drama, a states- 
man of sense will ‘doubt not through the stages an increasing 

urpose runs.” 

I admit, for I affirm, that the British new-fangled theory of 
gold monometallism is an ignorant, insular, weak-minded the- 
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ory, like their theory of taxation without representation before 
1776, like their theory of impressments for the British nest in 
American ships before 1812, like their Ban of irresponsible 
naval intervention to assist the disunion of these States before 
the Alabama arbitration of 1871. 

But it is no disproof of a selfish rapacity that its methods may 

foredoom their own frustration. And what, indeed, has the 

dy purpose of these insular theorists so far brought to pass? 

ve t ey demonetized silver? Strictly speaking, silver has 

not been demonetized. The usual phrase is at fault. It is the 

indignant utterance of impoverished men and injured nations, 
but not the accurate language of monetary science. 

Until now not an ounce of silver has beendemonetized. Coin- 
age has been stopped here and there, but the old silver francs, 
thalers, florins, dollars, rupees, are still in existence and mone- 
tary use. Some German thalers, florins, the Roumanian and 
Scandinavian silver pieces, have been transformed into francs or 
rupees. Silver has not been demonetized. So much silver was 
never in monetary use as now. 

Silver in that sense has not been demonetized, and the total 
achievement of the rapacious and ignorant theorists of gold 
monometallism thus far has been to polder, to confine within 
the several boundary lines of all nations—as if they were the 
dikes of so many sunken tanks—one-half the full legal-tender coin 
money of the world by despoiling silver of its old international 
monetary power. In place of the old world-wide parity of silver 
and gold, there is gold in a few and silver in all nations, and no 
pariy for twenty years between them or any, and as many local 
parities as there are nations formerly bime 0. 

To have despoiled silver of monetary power internationally; 
to have suppressed parity between one money metal of the North 
Atlantic States and the money metal of the t mass of man- 
kind—that is the sum-total of results achieved. Thatisthe title 
of Great Britain to curse her dependent state with the curse of 
an inconvertible money and boast the Pax Brittanica.” 

If there is any honest man among British statesmen who has 
favored the successive procedures of Great Britain in this latest 
procedure because he knew no better, he has one lesson to learn. 

There is no reason under heaven to expect renewal of the 
stable, unvarying parity, the universal, age-long parity, of gold 
and silver prior to September, 1873, from any other source, by 
any other means, than the renewal of its cause—competent free 
bimetallic coinage. 

There is no reason under heaven to suppose the totally unpre- 
cedented shocks and fluctuations of divergence and parity 
between gold and silver, continuous now for exactly twenty 

years, will ever discontinue, so long as either money metal is not 
competent free bimetallic coinage translated back again out 
of the common chances and conditions of a commodity. 

Meanwhile the local legal parity of our silver dollars with the 
gold dollar of 25.8 troy grains should be maintained at all haz- 
ards and under all circumstances, and the silver purchases 
stopped and isolated free silver coinage rejected for the present. 
in order to avert the present and future dangers to that local 
legal parity of the silver in the silver dollar and the gold in the 
paid doulas but especially and also in order not to avert and in 
order not to prevent the renewal of the greater parity, the parity 
of all gold and all silver at one fixed ratio around the world, by 
means of a competent free bimetallic coinage. 

My point is not now that our isolated free coinage of silver 
under present conditions will entail an exclusive silver basis 
here. My point is that we should not confirm Great Britain in 
her delusion of a gold basis 5 by thus increasing 
European gold stocks with our gold stock; we should not de- 
prive the United States of all power to promote free bimetallic 
coinage; we should not put off the hope of monetary peace into 
the next century. 

The local pray of the silver dollar and the gold dollar in all 
these United States is our point of honor. It behooves us to be 
intolerant of present danger from the Sherman law, intolerant 
of the future danger which Great Britain has created for us in 
absolutely isolated free silver coinage at the present time. 

To attuin the renewal of free silver coinage along with free- 
gold coinage it behooves the United States to reverse their pres- 
ent policy, to augment Great Britain’s difficulties and diminish 
our own, to stop temporarily the increase of silver in our cur- 
rency under existing conditions and increase its gold constituent. 
Both are feasible. I hope to address the Senate further upon 
this point at some future time. I will not dwell upon it now. 

Repeal of the Sherman law, had it taken place when, almost 
alone and unsupported, three months after its enactment, I be- 
gon the systematic advocacy of its repeal, would have entailed 

ong ere this, as I believe, free bimetallic coinage in Europe 
and America. 

It will hasten now tbat day of deliverance; for it will release 
from an invidious position all those in the great West who are 


accused of a dishonest intent of inflation and enable them to 
fight for the first time with full powers for restoring free bi- 
metallic coinage of the best money in the world—the sole money 
incapable of inflation. 

THE PERMANENT REMEDY. 

It will be observed from what has already been stated that 
the permanent remedy for our financial difficulties is a raturn to 
the bimetallism which existed prior to 1873. Nothing else will 
doit, We have tried everything but the right thing. It has 
been stated over and over again during the present debate, es- 
pecially in the other House, that the country has tried the ex- 
periment of silver coinage and that it has proved a failure, and 


‘that therefore we should now return to a gold standard. 


The country has not tried free coinage since it was unwit- 
tingly abandoned in 1873, but ithas tried alimited and restricted 
coinage, silver purchases, the accumulation of silver bullion, 
and a depreciated currency, all of which have been forced upon 
the country by monome ists through miserable 8 
obtained from silver men. 

Why not try the only remedy that has not yet been of kasd 
Why keep the Sherman law intact or why indulge in other ex- 
porani i eae d delusive, equally illogical, and equally unsat- 

sfactory? e fact should not be forgotten and can not be too 

strongly impressed upon the public mind that at the very time 
silver was demonetized in 1473 it was upon a par with gold. 
That was when we had free bimetallic coinage in this country— 
not a gold standard nor a silver standard, but both gold and silver 
were the standard money. 

If pledges in platforms amount to anything, unless they are to 
be regarded as mere set phrases with which to catch votes and 
not to be fulfilled, then both the great political parties are sol- 
emnly pledged to a return to that bimetallic system which ex- 
isted prior to 1873. There may be permitted differences as to 
ratios, as to minor details, as to methods of procedure, and as to 
the precise opportune time for a return; but the important fact 
remains that all the political parties are irrevocably committed 
to the general policy of bimetallism, which, if pledges are kept, 
must sooner or later be permanently established. 

The Senator who asserts that he is in favor of a single gold 
standard for the money of the country can not belong to either 
of the great parties. He must be a no-party man, a free-thinker, 
a go-as-you-please politician, of which there are types in Con- 

ess, in Cabinets, and everywhere. Such a Senator certainly 

no right to speak for the Democratic party. 

Bime does not mean the stoppage of further silver 
coinage, while maintaining our present silver currency intact, 
but it means the free coinage of silver and gold by the Govern- 
ment, either under an international agreement or independently. 
The stoppage of further silver coinage, but the maintenance of 
existing silver currency accompanied by the free coinage of gold, 
is not bimetallism, but it is what the famous French financier, 
Mr. Cernuschi, called “ humped-back monometallism, such as 
exists in France and Germany to-day. 

This is not what our country needs for permanent relief, but 
we want the establishment of a perfect system of free bimetallic 
coinage as it existed prior to 1873, whereby Sree silver dollar 
may be kept at a parity with every gold dollar. That result was 
accomplished then—it can be accomplished again. 

Tam op to a single standard of gold because there is not 
gold enough in the world to fulfill the needs of asole money 
metal. I believe I hazard . in that statement, but only 
express the profound conviction of the thoughtful people of the 
United States, and of the poops of every other country in the 
whole civilized world except the ruling powers of Great Britain. 
Their course is determined by what they regard as their own 
selfish home interests, TEA as even of the best interests of 
their colonies. 

The business of the United States as well as the business of 
the world is rapidly augmenting. Ours is comparatively a new 
country; yet our population is already larger than the mother 
country, larger than either Great Britain, France, or Germany}; 
our resources are being surprisingly developed, our commerce is 
increasing, our industries are desirious of extension, the wonder- 
ful inventions of our citizens are demanding additional capital, 
the spirit of progress is abroad, we insist upon more of the 
costly comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of life than were per- 
mitted to our fathers before us; new and growing States are 
knocking for admission into our Union, and the star of empire is 
rapidly making its way westward; new and gigantic enterprises 
of every conceivable description are crowding to the front, and 
theevidences of a higher, better, grander, and more magnificent 
civilization are accumulating. We are no longer a weak, puny, 
contracted, and poverty stricken people, but soon will be by far 
the wealthiest nation on the globe. 

The observance of these gratifying evidences of national Prog 
ress, gratifying as they are to the patriotic citizen, naturally, 
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lead to the D that such a country and such a people 
should not, in their onward march of improvement, be cramped, 
hampered, embarrassed, and restricted on account of any insuf- 
ficiency in the currency. Money is but a measure of value and 
a medium for facilitating exchanges. Its volume should be suf- 
ficient to adequately represent the aggregate wealth of the 
world. The value of money—the standard—is fixed by govern- 
ments in statutes. As one of the financial writers of the world 
says, Without law there is no legal tender, without legal ten- 
der there is no money.” 

This t and growing country of ours needs a much larger 
circulation per capita than any other country in the world. It 
will not answer to compare the needs of our nation in this regard 
with the old, unprogressive, finished nations of Europe, where 
the wealth is largely controlled by a few families. 

The insufficiency of our present volume of currency seems to 
be everywhere conceded, and yet there is an unaccountable re- 
luctance to establish a permanent financial system under which 
that deficiency can be easily 8 

The proposition now before Congress to allow the national 
banks to increase their circulation 10 per cent and which prop- 
osition I earnestly favor—is the outcome of a general desire for 
an increase of the currency, the insufficiency of which has been 
made pany manifest during the present crisis. 

To that proposition of itself there is little objection, yet it is 
a strange spectacle which is presented when we witness that 
those who are the most clamorous for such increase at the pres- 
ent juncture are usually holding up their hands in holy horror 
and solemnly protesting against any other increase of the cur- 
rency—es y an increase of silver money—as ‘‘ inflation,” 
when in truth both silver and gold are money metals absolutely 
incapable of inflation. 

The speech of a distinguished gold monometallist in the 
House the other day abounded -in references to our redundant 
eurrency;” to the ‘ abundance of money” with which the coun- 
try is blessed; to the ‘‘ample supply” of the circulating medium, 
and other expressions indicative of the opinion that the coun- 
try was already surfeited, or at least too well supplied, with cir- 
culation. 

Ido not believe it. The country does not believe it. The 
business men of our land believe it to be untrue. H one fact 
more than another has been adequately demonstrated in the 
present emergency, it is the fact that we need more circulation 
with which to do business. Let us give our national banks the 
relief which they ask, and then _propers the way for a steady, 

nt, and safe increase of silver circulation—silver which 

shall be at a parity with gold; silver which shall be able to ~ 
as much as gold; silver which shall be coined and circulated, 
and not hoarded up; silver for which the Rayo people are clam- 
oring—the silver which was mentioned in the Democratic national 
3 of 1884, when it declared that We believe in honest 
money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a 
circulating medium convertible into such money without loss.” 
In the year 1892 the total production of gold in the United 
States was only $33,000,000, not as much as in 1891. The pro- 
duction has remained about the same for several years, with no 
material increase, notwithstanding the increase of our popula- 
tion and resources. In 1878 it was $51,200,000, being $18,200,000 
more than last year. For many years the average annual pro- 
ey, Fre over $55,000,000, while now such average is scarcely 
Ii is true that outside of the United States there’ has been 
some increase in the world’s production of gold during recent 
, but an average annual increase of only $10,000,000, which 

= 5 about the figure, is comparatively insi cant when the in- 
creased population and requirements of the whole world are 
taken into consideration. How much gold bullion is lost, hoarded, 
used in the arts,and otherwise disposed of and not applied to 
currency pu ? An annual increase of production of $30,- 
000,000 would not keep pace with the world’s needs, ma igo A 
if, as is positively proclaimed here and elsewhere, a gold basis 
is to be finally established by all the governments of the world. 

In that event what a contemptible figure the slight annual in- 
crease of ten millions would cut in the effort to answer the 
world’s demands. It must be borne in mind that in the event of 
a universal gold basis, a failure in the requisite gold supply 
means absolute ruin, a stationery production means fara times, 
a diminution in production means bankruptcy of tens of thou- 
sands; in fact, it may be positively asserted that anything less 
than a reasonable and liberal increase in the annual gold pro- 
duction would mean stagnation of businesss, financial disturb- 
ance, and a renewal of our present difficulties. The world needs 
all its silver as well as its gold to give us an automatic and 
£lastic currency. ' 

We need not be disturbed about the increase in the produc- 
tion of silver. It cuts no figure in the solution of the great mon- 
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etary problem. The annual increase is not 1 cent of the 
world’s total supply. 3 ounce of silver extant on the earth 
now—the total accumulation—if carried to the Acropolis at 
Athens and melted in one block would not half fill the famous 
Parthenon. 

When the gold mines of California were discovered, in 1849, Eu- 
rope became frightened and complained loudly of a fear of being 
deluged with American gold; but the fear was soon shown to be 
groundless, and that gold proved to be a blessing to a poverty- 
stricken world. History will repeat itself in our American 2 — 
tory of to-day, and silver will perform the same beneficent pur- 
—— that gold did then. It is for the interest of the United 

tates to insist upon silver being a part of our standard money, 
for we are the great silver-producing country of the world. 

It is unnecessary to characterize the demonetization of silver 
in 1873, or to inquire whether it was done intentionally or ignor- 
antly. Secretary Carlisle, at a time when he reflected his own 
sentiments, and was not merely the mouthpiece or subordinate 
ia sass characterized the act as a gigantic crime” against 

e people. i 

James G. Blaine in speaking of the same subject said, “If, 
therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am in favor of remon- 
etizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of 


having it renewed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of 


having it enlarged.” 
THE QUESTION OF RATIOS. 

I do not propose to discuss to any extent the matter of ratios, 
because [ do not re that the time has arrived for its seri- 
ous consideration. en the policy of bimetallism shall have 
been definitely settled, then the opportunity will be ripe for the 
ons up of that subject. There have always been conflicting 

ews in regard to the proper ratio which ought to prevail be- 
tween the two great money metals, and, in my opinion, it is un- 
timely to invite such differences at a period when it is not the 
precise ratio which is at stake, but wher the whole theory of bi- 
me is assailed and is struggling for existence. I beg to 
differ with those good friends who seem to the question 
of ratio as one of the highest importance. I esteem it of the 
least consequence of any of the questions which are incident to 
the monetary problem. 

If the existing ratio is to be changed at all, the feasibility of 
which at the present time is of great doubt, it should not be en- 
larged, but inished, ana pus at 153, so as to co d with 
the ratio under which the silver pieces of the countries compos- 
ing the Latin Union were coined. 

realize that this is not the popular idea, and that we hear it 
everywhere said thatthe ratio should be increased so that thera 
shall be more silver in our silver dollar, and then all objections 
to free coinage would be obviated. I have heard intelligent men 

uently say, Let us have adollar’s worth of silver in a silver 
dollar, and everybody would be satisfied.” This is a very nar- 
row and superficial view of a great problem which for its solu- 
tion depends little upon a mere matter of ratio. 

An enlargement of the ratio by this country involves the re- 
coinage of nearly all our silver at a tremendous loss or else its 
absolute retirement, which would be disastrous; while a reduc- 
of the ratio to 154 would enable us to recoin at a profit, and thus 
place our silver pieces on the same plane as those of European 
countries. It is evident, under existing conditions, no Eu- 
ropean country will recoin at a fearful loss, such as would be 
involved in any of the changes now pro F 

If we do anything, we should hold out an inducement to the 
Latin Union countries to recoin at a profit instead of a loss; and 
that can only be accomplished by ređucing the ratio to their 
standard, rather than enlarging ours. We must take a sensible 
and practical view of the ratio question, and recollect that all 
changes of policy should be carefully avoided, except for the most 
imperative and pressing causes. 

It is not the quantity of silver in a silver coin piece that abso- 
lutely determines its value—it isthe legal-tender quality which 
is given toit by law. The trade dollar contained considerably 
more ins of silver than did the standard dollar, and yet be- 
cause it was not legal money it soon became worth only what its 
bullion was worth in the market. Our silver half dollars do not 
contain 3 many grains of silver as do our silver 
dollars, neither do our silver 10-cent pieces; and yet every- 
where ten dimes and two half dollars are interchangeable for 
each other and for a silver dollar, with the like effect as though 
they were ‘‘intrinsically” equal, if I may use that term, or equal 
in the market, becatse they are equal to each other by law and 
are a legal tender. 

Every elementary writer on the subject of monetary science 
does not lay much stress upon or attach much consequence to 
the exact ratio, except that it is always desirable that whatever 
ratio is established should be uniform, and that such uniformity 
should exist in as many countries as possible, 
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It is said that the b of all the existing silver is eighteen 
times the weight of all the gold. But if the quantity of silver 
employed as small change is deducted, and if aggregate of 
silver and the aggregate of A sao are valued at the ratio of 153, 
the total value of goid and the total value of silver are found to 
be about equal. The great author or inventor of the term bi- 
metallism” declares that this is only pure chance, and that 
bimetallism is indifferent to it,” and yet it does tend to establish 
the fact that 154 is after all about the right ratio, at least for 
successful international bimetallism. It seems to me that the 
pi LARE of some new ratios—i to 20, 1 to 25, 1 to 30—miscon- 
ceive the nature of the presènt difficulty and superadd another. 

What the market price of silver bullion may happen to be any 
day, in the absence of any ratio of free bimetallic coinage, is a 
fact that offersno guidance in selecting the ratio for its revival. 
That is making market price, which can only appear in the ab- 
sence of a ratio, determine the ratio, which is inconsistent with 
price and excludes price. y 

There is no price of gold where gold has free coinage, nor of 
silver where silver has free coinage. There is noprice, butra- 
tio only for either metal where both have free bimetallic coinage. 

THE TRUE ISSUE. 

The true issue to be met is simply whether the Sherman law 
should be repealed. It is not an issue between monometallism 
and bimetallism, between a gold and a silver standard. 

The question of the demonetization of silver is not involved. 
S g in the popular sense, silver was demonetized in 1873. 
It is true that a repeal prevents any further coinage of silver, 
but it only prevents a restricted coinage such as I have described, 
which is worse than no coinage at all. It does not of itself pre- 
vent freo coinage, because free coinage has not existed since 
1873. A repeal can not injure the silver cause; it should help it. 
It paves the way for other and better legislation. 

‘he Sherman law has unforturfately become so identified with 
the free coinage of silver, and the ill effects of its operation have 
been so manifest, that the sooner it is wiped off from the statute 
books the better it will be for bimetallism. 

Those who foolishly declare that the present contest is between 
a gold standard and bimetallism not only misstate the true issue, 
but thoughtlessly or designedly injure the cause of repeal. 

If I believed for one moment that the re of the Sherman 
law would injure the cause of bimetallism and would be the means 
of placing or tending to place the country upon a single gold 
standard, I should never vote for it, but would as earnestly op- 
pose it as Lam now favoring it. And I tell those who seek to 
make that issue that if their view of the question involved is 
correct and was so understood, the cause of repeal would find 
few advocates in either House of Congress. But there is no such 
issue. The strongest bimetallist can safely vote for repeal with- 
out a violation of ppa He will only clear the way for 
Da is aid that the President by its signifi 

t t the ent’s message by i cant omis- 
sions and e v in its closing lines contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a gold standard as the policy of the country, and 
looks upon the repeal of the Sherman law as a means to that end. 
It is to be regretted that the President was not more explicitin 
his last utterances. He expressly advised the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and then urged other legislation as desirable, but 
he left the exact nature thereof in doubt. 

It was hoped that the President, in view of the provisions of 
the Democratic national platform in favor of a double standard, 
and in view of the well-known opinions of a large majority of 
his own party in Congress, would have at least spoken a kind or 
encouraging word in behalf of a return to bimetalli It would 
certainly have made the path of repeal an easier one, and pre- 
vented much misconstruction and bitterness. But while I re- 

ard such omissions us unfortunate, and while conceding that it 
$ not easy to reconcile the — words of his message with a 
desire for the establishment of a double standard, yet I am not 
disposed to accept such a construction of them until further 
evidence of his adverse intentions have been manifested. If he 
really intended us to understand that he proposed hereafter to 
favor the policy of a single gold standard, then I must absolutely 
decline to follow him in his new departure. 

I shall refuse to follow in the footsteps of any Administration 
that seeks to place the Democratie party in a false position, that 
seeks to lead it away from its traditions, away from the cur- 
rency of our fathers, away from the path of safety, away from 
Democratic principles and platforms and into the very camp of the 
enemy. The President mustrely upon Republican votes to carry 
out any such suicidal policy. I shall not believe, however, that 
any such course will be taken by the President of his own voli- 
tion or even under the inspiration of indiscreet advisers until 
clearer evidence shall be furnished than now exists. : 

I urge a repeal of the Sherman law because it is a hindrance 
to free bimetallic coinage; because its practical operation is de- 
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pleting the Treasury of our gold; because it is hoarding up our 
silver on, instead of coining it; because it is lowering the 
price of silver and creating a greater disparity between silver- 
and gold every day of its existence; because it has lost the public 
confidence, weakened the public credit, and disgraced the silver 
cause it was designed to serve. 

These are sufficient causes for its repeal without inventing 
other reasnns about which there might be serious differences 
or opinion, and the discussion of which is unprofitable at this 


HASTY ACTION TO BE AVOIDED, 

It isa most difficult task at this particular peters of affairs 
to mark out a fixed and definite financial p for the future 
which shall not be subject to revision. We must not only take 
into consideration our own depressed and almost exhausted con- 
dition, but we must not ignore the conditions and actions of 
other countries. We must await the effect of India’s unfortunate 
action. What has she done? She has stopped the free coinage 
of silver to individuals, and proposes, as it is understood, to con- 
tinue it restrictedly, under government direction and control, 
through purchases of silver bullion. 

-In other words, she is imitating the action of the United States, 
which in 1873 8 the free co: of silver and subsequently 
resumed a limi coin through Government hases of 
bullion, and the result in India is likely to be pete disastrous 
as it has been in America. 

India’s action was hastened by the contemplated repeal of the 
Sherman law by the United Stutes, as the fumous Herschell re- 
port conclusively shows. She is now following our footsteps, 
and will sooner or later reap the same dreadful harvest. But 
her action can not be ignored and lightly dismissed, because it 
leaves the United States at the present time the only large coun- 
try, except Mexico, maintaining some system of silver coinage 
assuming that India’s government, for the present, ceases all 
coinage. 

I make the prediction that the attempt to impose a gold stand- 
ard upon Great Britain’s Indian Empire is doomed to ultimate 
failure. But we must wait and see. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will remind the Sena- 
tor from New York that, the hour of 2 o’clock haying arrived, it 
becomes the duty of the Chair, under the rule, to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. à 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President— 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the unfinished business be laid before the 


Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unfinished business, being the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, will be read. 

The SECRETARY read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest that that go over informally. 

Mr. HARRIS. Lask unanimous consent that the resolution 
be informally laid aside in order that the Senator from New York 
ny conclude his remarks, 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANCE. Before that is done, to which I have no objec- 
tion, I wish to ask the Senate to fix a time when we can dispose 
of this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANCE. I am willing to defer to the pleasure of the 
Senate, but the matter ought to be understood in some way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the uest of the Senator from Tennessee. The Senator from 
New York will proceed. 

THE TEMPORARY REMEDY. 

Mr. HILL. The temporary relief which the country needs 
at this hour is the prompt repeal of the Sherman law. ecan . 
discuss our monetary theories afterwards. Our duty now is to 
stop further silver purchases and relieve an almost bankrupt 
Treasury from the drain of gold out of its vaults. 

Let us legislate upon the financial question and then return to 
our homes. At the regular session next December we can re- 
sume the consideration of the establishment of a permanent finan- 
cial system required by the necessities of our great and growing 
country. This is not the hour for trying experiments. 

The country’s condition forbids it. e patient is sick; we 
must cure him of his dangerous temporary fever before we at- 
tempt to cure him of his deep-seated dyspepsia or rheumatism. 
“One thing at a time“ is a good motto in business as well as 
sometimes in politics and legislation. - 

The goal for which the country should steadily strive is, first, 
international bimetallism—an agreement with at least a few 
leading nations—and if that is absolutely impossible of achieve- 
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ment, then independent bimetallism at the earliest momentwhen 
the condition of our finances und conditions abroad will safely 
warrantit. It is impossible to say in advance when that moment 
will arrive. It may never come. It certainly is not at present. 
There must be adequate preparation, revised laws, competent 
administration and friendly administration before such a result 
can be secured. 

The condition of our Treasury forbids it to-day, but I indulge 
the hope that in the near future the existing conditions in this 
and other countries may change for the better, and we may be 
enabled safely to return to the wise policy which we so foolishly 
abandoned in 1873. It is useless to disguise the fact that the 
situation has greatly changed for the worse during the past 
year. The increasing disorder of our finances and the recent 
action of India have complicated the financial problem and ren- 
dered it more difficult of solution. 

It is possible that such action of the India government may 
render the adoption of independent bimetallism inadvisable or 
impossible for some time to come. I hope not; but we must 
proceed cautiously and prudently in the management of the finan- 
cialaffairs of a great nation. uch must depend upon the future 
policy of India. Nothing can be safely done without the sup- 

rt of a reasonable share of the public confidence, and I fear 

at the adoption of independent bimetallism in the present 
great crisis would be regarded as a dangerous experiment. 

Our duty to our country and to the cause of bimetallism can 
best bə subserved by a prompt repeal of a concededly obnoxious 
measure, taking the precaution at the same time that the effect 
of such repeal shall not be misconstrued either at home orabroad. 
It is not wise or feasible, for reasons to which I have alluded, to 
couple with such repeal any new or affirmative financial legisla- 
tion, but it is desirable and all-important that the repealing bill 
should itself declare in general terms what the future financial 
policy of this Government is desired or intended to be. Such a 
course prevents misinterpretation of our action abroad, and re- 
assures our own ple as to the policy to which our efforts are 
pro to be directed, 

at harm can result from such an expression? Who can 
properly object to it? What Senator at least upon the Demo- 
cratic side can refuse to vote for such a plain and explicit dec- 
laration of our principles? It is simply the substance of the 
Chicago platform embodied and reaffirmed in a statute: It is 
important in order that a repeal shall not be regarded as an 
abandonment of bimetallism—a victory for monometallism, a de- 
feat for silver, a return to a gold standard, or a destruction of 
our silver industries, or a triumph of a score of other false and 
misleading issues which have unfortunately been injected into 
this contest. 

Here is the declaration in full. 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as stand money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement or by such saf ards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and inthe payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared 
that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the estab- 
lishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times 
the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 

This declaration which I have quoted, and which is appro- 
priately embodied in the present bill reported by the Finance 
Committee, will give encouragement to Balfour and his associ- 
ates, the friends of international bimetallism in England, and 
aid them in their heroic efforts to establish a double standard. 
It will assist the cause of bimetallism everywhere in the world. 
It commits this Government to a definite general policy which 
no Administration, nomatter how strongly it may regard itself 
as intrenched in the affections of the people, will dare to disre- 
gard. Its excellent results may not be witnessed now, but they 
will be realized in the future. 

Let us not be impatient, but abide our time. We accept no 
compromise with principie, but we rid ourselves and our cause 
from the incubus of an illogical, unsafe, and unpopular law, and 
obtain in its stead the most important declaration of future 
policy ever recorded in a statute. 

More than that we should not expect or ask at this time, and 
less than that we can not honorably accept. If youask me if the 
bill unconditionally repeals the Sherman law, I answer yes—and 
no. Yes, in the sense that it absolutely repeals that act, and 
contains no distinct, affirmative financial legislation, such as 
has been insisted upon here and elsewhere; but no, in the sense 
that it does contain a most important condition or qualification, 
virtually limiting its significance or declaring how the effect of 
such repeal shall be construed, or, rather, preventing its miscon- 
struction. 

Of course there is no legal legislation in favor of bimetallism 
such as could be enforced in a court of law, but there is moral 


legislation therein—a declaratory policy embodied in it, a pled, 
of the faith of the Governmentis set forth—a binding, honorable 


obligation upon future legislators, cabinets, and Presidents. 

President Cleveland could not approve that law to-day, if we 
should pass it, and next December take any position upon legis- 
lation or upon financial questions based upon the theory that the 
policy of Government is any other than bimetallism as 
therein solemnly declared. The concession contained in the lat- 
ter portion of the billcan not be overestimated, and its practical 
value will be more and more appreciated as time rolls on and as 
the contests of the future shall be developed. No gold monop- 
olist could approve such a measure, and no public man, no mat- 
ter how exalted he may be, could afford to deliberately deceive 
and betray the American people upon such a question. 

ALL SHOULD VOTE FOR REPEAL. 

No one, be he a Democrat, and satel or Populist, should be 
deterred from voting for this bill simply because itis hailed as an 
Administration measure. That furnishes no argument either 
for or against it. I resent the impertinent suggestion of those 
sycophants who are constantly posing as the personal or especial 
friends of the Administration, and who whisper in our ears every 
day that the Administration wants this and does not want that, 
and we must not vote so as to displease the Administration. 

Sir, I know of but one rule of conduct that has guided my 
official action here, and which will continue to guide it to the 
end. If ameasure seems to me to be right and proper and meets 
my approval, I shall support it, and if it does not meet my con- 
scientious judgment I shall oppose it, and the wishes, views, or 
suggestions of any Administration will have no effect in influ- 
encing that result. 

As you well know, I was for the repeal of this bill long before 
the present Administration came into power, and by my voice, 
pen, and influence contributed my humble share toward the 
creation of that publicsentiment in 5 1 to it Which is so well 
nigh unanimous in my own State. y distingushed colleague 
and myself will cheerfully vote for this bill, unawed by power 
one 8 by Federal patronage.” [Applause in the gal- 

eries. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend. The Chair reminds the occupants of the galleries that 
8 will not be permitted. Should there be a repetition of 
this offense, it will be necessary to have the galleries cleared. 

Mr. HILL. The President is entitled to my support and that of 
every other Democratic Senator when he recommends a merito- 
rious measure which is . in the platform of the 
pony which nominated and elec im to the high office which 

e holds. Hecould do no less than recommend the repeal of the 
Sherman bill, because such repeal was made a part of the Dem- 
ocratic creed at Chicago. It was his duty so to do, and he has 
simpiy discharged that duty, and that is all. 

He deserves also in this instance the support of all the other 
Senators, because the measure which he recommends is de- 
manded by the best interests of the country and is essential to 
its welfare and prosperity. 


REPEAL WILL TRIUMPH. 


Mr. President, this bill is going to pass this Senate. I believe 
it; I predict it. The sentiment in its favor is growing stronger 
each day under the light of discussion. The sober second 
thought of the distinguished Senators who compose this circle— 
their calm, deliberate, unprejudiced judgment—will in the end 
ayoa many Tupo them to the conclusion that after all the route 
of repeal is the safest, best, and surest path to pursue. I have 
confidence in the wisdom, the discernment, and the patriotism 
of the American Senate, and we can safely trust its conscientious 
determination of every pront public question presented to it at 
a critical period like this. 2 

There will be some delay, vexatious though it may be regarded 
by the public, whose impatience is excusable under the trying 
ordealthrough which our business interests are passing, but such 
delay is inevitable in a body where deliberation has been its lead- 
ing characteristic for a century, but there will be no disappoint- 
ment in the final result. There will be debate, a full comparison 
of views, an endeavor to do the right thing, and then a prompt 
and honest decision. 

There will be no filibustering upon such asubject as this, non- 
political in its character, involving purely financial questions 
about which there always have been and always will be honest but 
respectful differences of opinion among men, although questions 
not involving life, liberty, or the vital principles of free govern- 
ment. Anyothercoursein this fearful crisis would be unworthy 
of the Senate, and the Senate will respect itself. 

Let our business men who are laboring under fearful burdens 
and against great obstacles and embarrassments take courage at 
the prospect. The present clouds of adversity which so heavily 
overhang these dark and gloomy days will soon pass away, and 
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relief will surely come. I think I see a bright, clear silver lin- 
ing to the clouds in the West which now threaten danger, and 
in the near future that light will become stronger, better, more 
e ent under the rays and inspirations of an educated public 
sentiment desirous of justice, freed from passion, prejudice, and 
selfishness, and will guide the country back to the sure ground 
of stable prosperity, the right financial policy, and the monetary 
rinciples of our fathers, from which it has so wonderfully and 
ightfully wandered in recent years. 
hen our commerce will return to us, our industries will re- 
vive, our exchanges will reopen, the avenues of business will 
abound with activity, confidence will be resumed, and credit 
will be restored. 

This Republic is not going to be shipwrecked on account of 
bad PANERA No; it will weather the present storm. Too 
much is at stake in its preservation, too many hopes are centered 
in its success, too many prayers are ascending for its safe deliv- 
erance for it now to be destroyed. $ 

Divided though we may be in our political opinions and diverse 
as are our financial views, we none of us forget that this nation 
belongs to no party nor faction, but it is our country that is in 
peril, our prosperity that is to be promoted, and our liberties 
which are to be protected. 

In the beautiful and appropriate language of a distinguished 
American statesman, in speaking of the value of our free insti- 
tutions and of the inestimable boon of liberty bequeathed to us 
through the blood and sacrifices of our revolutionary forefathers, 
This priceless heritage of freedom is ours; ours to enjoy, ours 
to possess, ours to transmit.” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the bill under consideration 
is a bill to utterly demonetize silver. It is legislation which 
would adopt the single gog standard; it is legislation which in- 
dorses the act of 1873; itis legislation which gives the lie to the 

latforms of both parties and the pretensions of public men who 
1 5 the last twenty years have claimed that they were bimetal- 
ts. 
The promise of this bill is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. They have had promises enough; they have 
had them from the Executive Mansion continually for the last 
twenty years, and they have had them from both political parties. 

The friends of bimetallism have struggled for affirmative leg- 
islation, but they have been baffled by vetoes, by Federal patron- 
age, by the influence of the banking communities, and by exert 
monometallist, both in Europeand America. They havesecu 
aslight recognition of silver in two laws—one the Bland law, 
which the act of 1890 superseded, and they havea recognition in 
the act of 1890, and it was pledged that that act should be faith- 
fully executed, but it has been trampled upon by both the Exec- 
utives who have been in power since its 8 

What, insult the people of the United States with more prom- 
ises! Let no man who votes for monometallism think he can 
deceive the people of the United States by another promise. 

Mr. President, an international money is a national danger. 
It is difficult for the people of any nation toso regulate their 
business as to avoid over speculation on the one hand or stag- 
nation on the other. A perfect monetary system is impossible. 
Such a system would tain stability of prices and the equity 
of contracts. The nearest possible approximation to such a sys- 
tem, however, is the highest aim of political economy and mone- 
tary science. Every nationis the best judge of its own monetary 
wants and necessities. No nation can fully comprehend the 
wants and necessities of all othernations. Every attempt to ob- 
tain an international money has proved disastrous, Every na- 
tion in the hour of its atest necessities and greatest perils 
has been forced to abandon international money. 

While silver was international money among the commercial 
nations of the world it was as vicious as gold. The principal 
business and commerce of any nation is domestic, not foreign. 
So long as there is a sufficient supply of money for the use of do- 
mestic commerce prosperity is assured. henever domestic 
commerce is drained of its life-blood—which is money—panic 
and disaster are inevitable. No great national achievements 
have been made with international money. International money 
is like the wolf. It seeks the wounded nation and devours the 
wreck. Domestic money, not international money, made Eng- 
Jand the mistress of the world. 

During the twenty-two years of continental wars which ended 
on the bloody field of Waterloo England used no international 
money. Historians agree that those twenty-two years were the 
most prosperous in all the history of that great empire. 

International money has never 185555 a great war or saved a 
nation from destruction, because in the hour of peril the enemy 
can draw out international money and paralyze the industries of 
the struggling nation. The war of the rebellion was notfought 
with international money. The committee of the great com- 
moner of Pennsylvania, Thaddeus Stevens, in the darkest hours 


of the rebellion, proposed to follow the example of Pitt during 
the Napoleonic wars and banish during the war international 
money. 

Mr. Stevens reported a bill for the issuance of bonds, the prin- 
cipal redeemable in coin and the interest payable in lawful 
money and in favor of greenbacks as the only legal-tender mone: 
until after the close of the war. Commercial New York, whic 
has taken the side of the enemy in every struggle between the 
United States and Great Britain, contrived to deprive the coun- 
try of the full benefits of a domestic currency. Wall street 
had sufficient influence in the two Houses of Congress to reverse 
the progamme of Thaddeus Stevens and make the principal of 
the bonds payable in lawful currency and the interest payable 
in gold; and to provide the gold they took from the greenbacks, 
andl i E money, an important part of their legal-tender 
quality. : 

It was decreed that they should not be received for customs 
dues, but that such dues should be paid in international money. 
International money was the most formidable enemy during the 
rebellion. It kept up a continual war in the rear and bombarded 
the most essential fortification in our national finances. Thad- 
deus Stevens prophesied at the time that it would cost the peo- 
ple of the United States a thousand millions, and his estimate 
was far below the mark. 

Wall and Lombard streets organized the gold board to prey 
pnan the necessitiesof the country, The bulletins sent out from 
that board were more disco ing and disheartening than the 
defeat of armies in the field. The generals and financiers of all 
Europe united in the opinion that the success of the Union armies 
was impossible. They declared that such an army in front as the 
united and powerful Confederacy could furnish and such an enem 
in the rear to embarrass our finances as the genius of Wall an 
ee streets had invented made victory for the Union im- 
possible. 

The struggle was desperate and for a long time doubtful. Vic- 
tory was only achieved by sacrifices the like of which were never 
made before. If the people of England had allowed such an 
enemy to her finances to exist in their midst during the Napo- 
leonic wars the fate of nations would have been changed. En 
land would not now be the mistress of the world, but she firmly 
adhered to domestic money and achieved the first place in the 
family of nations. 

The rejection of domestic money and the use of only inter- 
national money by the administration of the Treasury Depart 
ment is now inflicting dire distress and misery throughout the 
United States. Austria was weak and trembling before the 
British syndicate which held $2,400,000,000 of her obligations. 
These obligations were evidenced by 5 per cent bonds payable in 
silver. Her creditors told her that she must change her obliga- 
tions from obligations payable in silver to obligations payable in 
gold, or they would destroy her finances. Austria consented 
upon condition that the syndicate would furnish her gold for the 
redemption of her paper circulation. There was no place on 
earth to obtain the gold except in the United States, 

We were the only country that would adhere to the principle 
of international money at the expense of the prosperity of our 
own people. Russia with her $500,000,000 of E her war 
chest tained an ample circulation of fiat domestic money. 
France with $900,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 of silyer sis A 
furnish no gold for export, but resisted every attempt to export 
gold by redeeming her paper in silver. Germany protected her 
#350,000,000 of gold by using her $100,000,000 of silver to redeem 
her paper when ademand was made for theexportof gold. Eng- 
land paid a premium on gold by favorable rates of exchange to 
prevent the flow of her international money into foreign lands, 
and threatened to raise the rate of interest if any attempt was 
made to obtain her gold to consummate the Austrian scheme, 

The United States was the only government which refused to 
protect its domestic money. The law of Congress left the dis- 
cretion with the Secretary of the Treasury to retain in the coun- 
try or pay out gold for export in the redemption of greenbacks, 
and by the law of 1890, while Congress left the discretion in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay out either gold or silver, it was 
provided in the law that the Secretary shall coin sufficient of the 
silver purchased under the Sherman act to provide for the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes issued under that act. 

But the Treasury Department of the former and the present 
Administrations gave the discretion which had been confided to 
that Department for the protection of the domestic money of 
the people of the United States to the foreign syndicate who had 
planned the destruction of the laboring masses of Austria. The 
‘exporters of gold were furnished international money for their 
Austrian speculation. They exported to Austria more than 
100,000,000 American eagles and received their reward not only 
by converting the Austrian debt into gold, but enormously in- 
creasing that debt. The public press now state that the Aus- 
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trian gold debt is now 82, 800, 000, 000. The effect of the coipera- 
tion a the Treasury De ent with the syndicate which has 
made this grand speculationin Austrian securities is felt through- 
out the land. The basis of our circulation and credit was sent 
abroad and ruin and disaster have followed. 

It was claimed by the press and by the former and present Ad- 
ministrations that a refusal to send our gold abroad would ruin 
the finances of the country and destroy the credit of the Govern- 
ment. It may beasked why the refusal of France and Germany 
to furnish gold for export has notruined thecredit of those great 
countries? If it has not ruined them why would it ruin the 
United States? It is unfortunate that it is impossible for this 
country to elect an Administration that will act in the interest 
of the people of the United States without regard to the schemes 
of Lombard street to acquire wealth by manipulating the inter- 
national money of the world. 

An opportunity is now furnished the United States to have a 
reasonable supply of metallic money which will not desert in 
either war or . Silver has been recognized as money 
longer than — It has circulated among all the nations of the 
earth, while gold has been confined toafew commercial centers. 
It was the standard money of England previous to the Napo- 
leonic wars. It was the standard of all the continent of Europe 

revious to 1873. It is the standard money of Asia and all the 
ds of the sea, except Australia, to-day. Europe has dis- 
carded silver to enhance the obligations of contracts, and for no 
other purpose. No other country but Europe can rob us of our 
circulating medium and deprive us of domestic money. 

An opportunity is now afforded to the United States to mine 

d coin silver and retain it asdomesticmoney. The pioneers of 
the West at great cost and sacrifice have developed an empire 
of wealth. Mexico, our nearest and best neighbor, is rich in valu- 
able mines of this precious metal. The opportunity under the 
Constitution to mine and coin domestic money is ample to insure 
the development of the resources of the United States and the 
prosperity of all our people. 

But we are told by Lombard and Wall streets and their rep- 
resentatives in and out of office that we shall have nothing but 
the international money of They tell us it counts for 
nothing that the great mass of the gold of the world is either 
hoarded for war purposes or guarded for domestic purposes by 
the threat to pay silver, and that we can not obtain it without 
the utter destruction of the industries of this country. : 

But we are told that we must have international money or we 
ean have no international trade. The assertion is not true. The 
international trade of every country which has tried the Eee 
iment, and all have tried it, has prospered most when it had no 
international money. The value of money depends upon its pur- 
chasing power at home, and that value will be recognized through- 
out the world. It is the business of exchange to regulate bal- 
- ances of trade and settle them according to the purchasing 
power of the money of differentcountries. Internationalmoney, 
and international money alone, means domestic ruin. 

We have come to the forks in the road. One points to Lom- 
bard ‘street via New York City; the other to the great Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Golden Pacific, with branches radiating 
from the Gulf to the Lakes over a country whose productive 
capacity exceeds all Europe combined. The nat resources 
of climate, land, and minerals of all the commercial nations of 
Europe seem myn Sento when compared with the grandeur of 
the bounties which nature has bestowed upon our Republic. 

But the natural resources of this country are ppt shy ee 
untouched and can not be developed without money. e fram- 
ers of the Constitution recognized the necessity of money, and 
made it the duty of Congress to provide it by the coinage of 

id and silver. The road leading westward, with its various 

ranches, communicates with the patriotic, industrious, and lib- 
erty-loving citizensof the United States. They demand of Con- 
gress the exercise of the power conferred: by the Constitution 
tt to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” and preserve to 
the people of the United States the right to mine and coin their 
own money independent of the dictation of any foreign power, 
prince, <a 

The road that leads to Lombard street via New York City 
communicates with the syndicate of money loaners, bondholders, 
and bankers who control and direct the policy of the bonded debt 
of the world, the interest upon which now absorbs the largest 
share of the fruits of labor of all the nations of the earth. 

Lombard street, aking for all the bondholders, commands 
the Congress of the United States to discard silver, destroy half 
of the metallic money of the world, cut off more than two-thirds 
of all future supplies of the ious metals, and confine the new 
supply for a metallic basis of circulation and credit to the N a 
output of gold, depending upon the sporadic and uncertain = 
coveries of gold exclusive of the regular supply of that metal 
heretofore realized from silver mines., 
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It is impossible to estimate the vast increase in the purchas- 
ing power of gold and diminution of the price of property and 
wages, which must result from traveling the road to Lombard 
street: nor is it possible to estimate the increase of the power and 
wealth of the bond-holding and money-loaning parasites of soci- 
ety, if Congress deserts the people of the United States in obe- 
dience to the commands of an alien enemy. 

We must not forget that New York is on the way to London, 
and that Wall street is the Gibraltar of the 3 money 
power of England, with coaling stations of finance in every com- 
mercial city in the United States, and that the national banks 
are the tentacles by which the octopus of Lombard street sucks 
the lifeblood of the toiling millions of the United States. 

Congress is convened in extra session to decide whether the 
people of this country shall have their own financial system, 
mine and coin their own money, pay their debts, and achieve in- 
dependence, or submit to be governed by Lombard and Wall 
streets, through the instrumentality of the national banks. I 
need not point out the advantages of the financial scheme pro- 
vided in the Constitution of the United States. The right to 
mine and coin money guaranteed by that instrument was enjoyed 
by the American people until the year 1873. The establishment 
and maintenance of free institutions, the growth and develop- 
ment of the resources of the United States, the happiness and 
prosperity of the people under the benign influence of constitu- 
tional and just financial legislation, seem a sufficient reason for 
adhering to the teachings of our fathers. 

But we are commanded by the public press in the interest of 
the money power, by the banks in their own interest and in the 
interest of Wall and Lombard streets, and by the President of 
the United States to turn our backs to the people of the United 
States, look across the Atlantic, and receive and obey the com- 
mands of an alien enemy to the toiling masses of this country. 
We are commanded to repeal the Sherman act and remove the 
133 of using silver as money. When that command shall 

ve been obeyed the Treasury of the United States will be in a 
lamentable condition. 

One thousand millions of paper circulation resting upon the 
narrow margin of $100,000,000 of gold reserves is a colossal fab- 
ric of credit upon an inadequate basis. The demand for the 
issuance of bonds to borrow gold to prevent an inevitable collapse 
will be imperative. The purchase of gold willincrease the price 
of gold. As gold goes up, property and wages must go down, 
while the weighs of obligations payable in money will continue 
to increase. 

But the bankers will have another harvest. Itisnotintended 
that the proposed scheme for the money-changers shall be tem- 
porary, but It is to be a perpetual systəm. The vast gains of the 
national banks made by the transfer of the power ‘‘to coin money 
and re te the value thereof” from Congress to the banks has 
created an insatiable desire on their part for more bonds and more 
subsidies. The simple statement which I am about to make of 
the operations of the national banks will explain the motive for 
more bonds and more national debt. 

PROFIT OF NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 

The owner of $100,000 of United States bonds in 1863 was au- 
thorized by law to make, and did make, the following trans- 
action: 

One hundred thousand dollars of bonds which cost par in green- 
backs, or $50,000 in gold, was filed in the Treasury Department. 
Ninety thousand dollars of the face value of the bonds was re- 
turned to the depositor in money of the United States, because 
the United States undertook to redeem the circulation so issued, 
and upon the faith of the United States, paper issued to the banks 
circulated on a par with greenbacks. The net investment of the 
banker was $10,000 in greenbacks, or $5,000 in gold. The bonds 
remained in the Treasury for safe-keeping, butthe banker drew 
the interest, which was payable semiannually. 

The bonds for many years drew 5 and 6 per cent, but in the 
last few years have drawn only 4 per cent. We will make the 
calculation on the assumption that the bonds drew only 4 per 
cent during the whole period. Such calculation will not show 
the extent of the profit of the banker, but it will show sufficient 
gain on his part to illustrate the working of the system. We 
will take the period of. twenty-six years. from the beginning of 
1863 to the end of 1889, and examine profit and loss so far as the 
Government is concerned. We do not propose to estimate the 
profits which the bank made on the 800.000 of its capital which 
was withdrawn at the time the deposit of the bonds was made with 
the Government. 

Four per cent on $100,000 bonds is $4,000, from which the Gov- 
ernment charges must be deducted. A tax of 1 per cent on the 
$90,000 of circulation is $900. Department charges are $150 
maling a total of $1,050 to be deducted from the $4,000 of annual 
interest, making a net annual gain, in simple interest alone, of 
$2,950. In twenty-six years this would amount to $76,700. No 
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account is made of the compound interest which the bank received 

by loaning at exorbitant rates of interest the money received from 
e Government. At the endof twenty-six years the $100,000 of 

bonds deposited with the Government were worth at least 

$127,000 in gold. ; 
But before the banker could sell these bonds he was required 

to return the $90,000 which he had received from the Govern- 

reps in the shape of currency, and the account would stand 
us: : 


Net interest on and sasaa aa $76, 700 
Gold value of bondis- sste é 5 
LoT S E SES P E E ER dhe conan wees 203, 700 


From which must be deducted the $90,000 received from 
the Government and the $5,000 in gold originally in- 
. Ar a EAR sacs 95, 000 


Leaving anet profiton the investment of 85, 000 in gold of- 108, 700 


If it be suggested that this is an extreme case it must be remem- 
bered that the lowest rate of interest and a lower rate than bonds 
could be placed in 1863 were taken into consideration, and that 
no calculation has been made of the enormous advantage of a 
national bank in obtaining deposits of both public and private 
funds. 

This 8 illustrates the nature of the operation by which 
national banks make money at the ex of the people through 
the power delegated to them to furnish the people money. 

It was said a few days ago that no money was made by the na- 
tional banks on account of the circulation they received from the 
United States. This declaration has been so often repeated in 
the last thirty years that I have been induced to examine the 
figures. I now present a statement of the situation on the pres- 
ent market price of United States bonds under the present law 
of allowing the issue of 90 per centof the face value of the bon 
and also under the toposa bill, which requires the Uni 
States to furnish the currency equal to the face value of the 
bonds deposited: . 


PROFIT OR LOSS INVOLVED IN ISSUING NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Estimate on $100,000 of United States 4 per cent bonds, bought at 110 per 
cent, due July, 1907: 


Income at 4 per cent per annum $4, 000 
Sinking fund for fourteen years (ten-fourteenths) at interest 
about five-eighths per cent $625 
1 per cent tax on $00,000, notes 900 
Department expenses yoo cs sooo ð — 150 
— 1,07 
TORIES TOONS TOR So hac SSES mand snob A EER 2, 825 
CORE OF ONS E nckion ds ph abou es meuwe A Sa setts gel iekera teeta 110, 000 
Lees notes dern E a accesses 90, 000 
(Five per cent fund counts as reserve against deposits.) 
The ‘sactua investment (at 110 per cent) 20, 000 


Two thousand three hund and twenty-five dollars yearly income on 
$20, 000 invested. Rate, 11$ per cent per annum. 

Same operation, bonds at 110 cent, notes issued at par: 
The bank's actual investment 8 


per cent per annum to the bank. 

ration, bonds at 120 per cent, notes at 90 per cent: 
a eee pm (twenty-fourteenths), say additional 2625. 
Income 2,325, redn by $625—net income 

Investment, now $30,000 for income of 81,700, 

Rate, 5.7 per cent per anunum, 


Thus, with the bonds salable at 120 per cent, circulation be- 
comes unprofitable whenever money will lend at a higher rate 
than 5.7 percent per annum. The immediate inducement for 
banks able to obtain a higher rate is to sell out their bonds and 
for every $100,000 of bonds they contract the currency $90,000. 

Under the Statutes of the United States, sections 5182, 5228, 
§229, and 5230, these notes are received by the United States for 
all dues excepting customs dues, and are paid out by the United 
States for all purposes but interest on the public debt. 3 are 
acceptable to the public on account only of the public debt pledged 
for them; and further because the statutes quoted require that 
upon any default of the bank issuing them the notes shall be 
pe at the Treasury of the United States, for the public account. 

he Government must take its chances of being repaid. 

Thus, to all intentsand purposes, these notes of national banks 
are Government notes. Phe United States is liable for them 
from the time they are issued until they are paid. But the profit 
upon the issue accrues to the national banks. It is proposed 
now to double that profit, as my figures show. I have shown 
how a profit to the banks in the operation may disappear. From 
experience we know the result—an immediate contraction of the 
currency. If, on the other hand, we issue United States notes, 
the result is always profit, and all public profit, with no induce- 


ment to anyone, including the Treasury, to retire them and con- 
tract the currency. 


000 | feature of the sys 


Therefore, instead of providing the national banks an income 
at an exorbitant rate on the very moderate sum of their own 
money which they invest in the operation, and under the con- 
stunt danger of the contraction of the currency which they 
will make without compunction, let the United States issue their 
own notes at their own profit. Do not employ national banks to 
issue notes for which the Government is liable, with the profit 
all inuring to the banks. ; 

The enormous profits made by the banks out of the Govern- 
ment under the national-bank law is not by any means the worst 
tem. Bearing in mind that when the price of 
bonds rose to $120, making the investment of the banker $30 in- 
stead of $10, the bank realized only 5.7 per cent on its invest- 
ment. The banks were not satisfied with that rate of interest. 
Consequently they sold their bonds and withdrew their circula- 
tion. J 

On the 31st of October, 1883, there was outstanding United 
States notes, exclusive of the amount of money deposited with 
which the United States could redeem bank circulation of retir- 
ing banks, $316,020,326. On the 31st of October, 1888, the 
amount of outstanding notes, exclusive of the notes for which 
redemption money had been deposited, was only $130,207 ,285—a 
contraction of the circulating medium in four years of $185,813,- 
140. Cana system which authorized the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium in this fashion by private corpo- 
rations be Jonger tolerated in this country? 

I have advised and now advise some temporary relief for the 
distress which the system inaugurated in Lom and Wall 
streetshasinflicted upon the country without increasing the power 
of the banks to further absorb the wealth of the country, but my 
advice is not acceptable to the bankers or their advocates, be- 
cause there is no money in it for them—there can be no relief for 
the people withoutenrichingthem. I have proposed the follow- 
ing plan, which I have introduced as a bill in the Senate: 


A bill (S. 3) to supply the deficiency in the currency. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to issue silver certificates of the character and denominations as 


y ecessary, 
revenues of the Government, and to use 
the purchase of United States 4 per cent bonds at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding 12 per cent premium on the face value of such bonds; and the 
Secretary shall, asfast as practicable, coin such excess of silver snd hold the 
same for the redemption of the certificates provided for by this act. 

SEOC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, further 
directed to issue $100,000,000 of United States legal-tender notes of the char- 
acter and description of the United States legal-tender notes now outstand- 

„ and purchase with such notes United 4 per cent bonds, at the 
ry nef yy exceeding 12 per cent premium on the face value of the bonds 
ad, art ased; and the bonds purch: under the visions of this act shall 
be held in the Treasury as security for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
issued under this act. 

It will be seen that the bill provides for the utilization of the 
silver bullion in the Treasury and issuing certificates on it, and 
subsequently coining it. It is there and must be taken care of, 
and it is useful for no other purpose The Treasury must have 
the money in its vaults with which to pay its đebts, and it will 
need this money immediately. My bill further provides for the 
issue of $100,000,000 greenbacks with which to buy bonds, the 
borur to remain in the Treasury as security for the greenbacks 

ued, 

Some such expedient as this would relieve the country: but 
the bondholders and the bankers, will not consent toit. Th 
have not created this panic for nothing. They must reap a ri 
harvest outof this crisis which they have brought on. ey and 
their agents will not consent that the people shall have “ee 3 
remedy unless they are bought off. They have been bought o 
too often. They had to be bought off time and again during the 
rebellion; and every time we buy them off we increase their 
power to command more. 

Both these propositions are antagonized in every form, and we 
are told that we must give relief to the people by a donation to 
the national banks. They are not satisfied to increase their cir- 
culation and draw interest from the Government of 114 per cent, 
but they demand circulation to the face value of the bonds, to the 
end that the intrest on their investment may be increased to 
23% per cent. If this can be done they will take out currency and 
loan it to a distressed people at panic rates of interest. We are 
told that in this emergency we must look to the banks; that 
through the banks and the banks alone relief can come. 

It is true the $20.000,000 which would be issued to the banks 
would require of them no consideration. Their bonds are on 
file. They have received 90 per cent in circulution. The addi- 
tion of 10 per cent is a direct donation to them, nothing more 
and nothing less. But when the Sherman act is repealed and 
silver destroyed, there will be another emergency greater than 
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this. The $4,000,000, or thereabouts, per month of legal-tender 
Treasury notes issued on the purchase of bullion will be 3 


The country must have more money. The one thousand mil- 
lions of paper already out, resting upon 8100, 000, 000 of gold, will 
not permit a further issue of greenbacks, and the increase of 
the national debt will be inevitable. 

There will be no way to obtain money except through the 
banks. The bonds issued to borrow gold will be used by the 
banks to increase theircirculation. The war harvest which the 
national banks reaped by the issuance of bonds to preserve the 
integrity of the Government will be repeated under the plea of 
necessity to furnish the people money. The efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to buy gold will continue to advance the price of gold 
and augment the obligations of the debtor, while it depreciates 


his property and diminishes his capacity to pay. 
The theory that a national debt is a national blessing was first 
romulgated by the owners of the national debt of England, who 


ve dominated that country since the Napoleonic wars, and en- 
riched the few at the expense of the many. The banksand par- 
ties interested in making money out of the Government by ab- 
sorbing the power to issue money are already affirming that 
theory, and we hear on every side in this free America that a 
national debt is a national blessing.” Just how the masses are 
blestby paying taxes to be absorbed by a favored few has not 
been explained. 

As I said in the beginning, we have come to the forks of the 
road. It is either to mine and coin our own money or submit toa 
system of extortion organized by bondholders and national banks, 
which must result in enormous wealth for the few and peon or 
feudal slavery for thé masses. 

I regret that my friend from Indiana has reported a bill to re- 
peal the Sherman law, the passageof which without amendment 
would place the finances of the country under the control of Lom- 
bard and Wall streets. The price of silver has already fallen 
below the cost of production of the richest mines, and all silver 
mines are closed and will remain so under the policy of the bill 
reported by the Senator from Indiana. If that bill should be- 
come a law the price of silver would rapidly decline toward the 
price of the base metals. In that case the $606,000,000 of silver 

-and silver coin in the United States would form no part of the 
basis of circulation and credit. 

The entire circulation of the United States, exclusive of gold, 
would rest on the $100,000,000 of gold reserves in the Treasury. 
The President’s message demanding the repeal of the Sherman 
act and suggesting no other legislation precludes the possibility 
of his signing a bill for the restoration of silver. Four years, at 
least, must elapse before any relief can come by legislation in 
Congress. The world moves. The business of the country can 
not wait four years. The banks and their . will 
oppose the issuance of greenbacks. They will point to the fact 

t the poe in the Treasury is inadequate for their redemption. 
They will demand, and the necessities of the case will seem to 
require, the issuance of bonds to buy gold to increase the re- 
serves, 

The bonds will be taken up by the banks and circulation issued, 
which will also be ademand for more gold for redemption. More 
bonds will be required to buy gold. More bank issues will follow. 
The banks will continue to absorb the hard earnings of the people, 
who will be 4 by increased taxation while the price of 
their property is being continually reduced. 

If the Senator from Indiana, whose generous sympathy for the 
masses has endeared him to the people, believes, as he has so 
often said, that free coinage p not only aright but a necessity, why 
not provide for it now? as there ever a time in the history of 
the country when there was more need of an increase of metallic 
money than the present? By the legislation which he proposes 
he will augment the power of the banks and the bondholders 
whom he has denounced; crush and humiliate the people who 
love and who have honored him, and diminish if not destroy 
the power of the citizens of the United States to resist the ag- 
gressive power of concentrated wealth. 

If he is opposed to the national banks, which he so bitterly de- 
8 should he augment their power and create the nq: 
cessity to surrender to their extortionate demands? If he is op- 
Spry to an increase of the national debt, why should he by leg- 

tion create a necessity for issuing bonds to buy gold? If he 
believes the President of the United States is a bimetallist, why 
not give him the opportunity to sign a bill for the restoration of 
the money of the Constitution? 

The Senator from Indiana has reported a bill to repeal the 
Sherman act, coupled with a declaration in favor of bimetallism. 
Why not legislate while the power exists? If the Democratic 
party is in favor of bimetallism as declared in its platform, why 
adopt the gold standard first, and surrender all power to con- 
centrated wealth, which is aggressive and vindictive in its de- 
mands for the ri te⸗ gold standard? Why turn over the people 
of this free Republic to the tender mercies of the gold monopoly? 


I make these remarks in no unkind feeling toward the Senator 
from Indiana. I have loved and admired for his e e 
for the toiling masses. His sympathetic nature and kind heart 
have kept him during a long public career in touch with the 

ople, not only of his own State, but with the 1 1 0 of all the 

tates of the Union. It will be hard for them to believe that the 
man whom they have trusted above all others as the advocate of 
their cause will, in the critical hour, desert them. 

The Senator from Indiana says the Sherman act is a make- 
shift; that it was not apse in good faith. Iam certain that it 
has not been executed according to its letter and spirit. Iam 
sorry that those who have the execution of that law prefer the 
exporters of gold to the people of the United States. -Who can 
say that if the law had n fairly executed it would not have 
been a great boon? It certainly has done no harm. All that has 
been done under it has been the issuance of $148,000,000 of legal- 
tender Treasury notes, which have done much to sustain the 
business of the country, and without which the panic would have 
come some time ago. 

I know the ław is odious to Lombard and Wall streets. I 
know it is an obstacle to the consummation of their scheme of 
confiscation and plunder of the masses. I know that the bond- 
holders, the bankers, and the public press have done all in their 
power to make it 8 lregret that the Republican party, 
which gave us that law in the place of the Bland act, now pro- 
pose to take it away without restoring the former law. The 
say it was a compromise. If so, why violate the compact? tt 
you do not like the law give us back what we gave you in con- 
sideration of the compromise. 

Is it pe faith to compromise and then to repudiate the agree- 
ment of compromise? I regret that the Senator from Ohio, who 
reported and defended the law and explained its necessary and 
legitimate operation, should declare that he was at all times 
ready to destroy it. I regret that any Democrat who voted 
against the law because he preferred the Bland act, and who 
thought it was a step inthe wrong direction, should vote to re- 
peal it without giving us free coinage, which the Democrats, one 
and all, who spoke in opposition to the Sherman act, declared 
they most earnestly desired. 

Itis the first time inthe history of this Government that the lead- 
ers of the two great political parties were united to trample upon 
their own platforms. The platforms of both Chicago aie Minne- 
apolis declare for bimetallism. After those platforms were made 
a majority of the Senate passed a bill for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. It is now proposed to reverse the action of 
the Senate and repudiate both platforms. What confidence will 
the people of the United States have in either of these great 
parties if platforms are held for aber, eo public pledges in 
campaigns are disregarded; if Wall and Lombard streets have 
more power in Congress than the declaration of parties and the 
voice of the people? 

I can not believe that the Senator from Indiana will vote against 
an amendment providing for the restoration of silver. I do not 
believe that he will go home and tell his constituents that he 
forced the United States to the single gold standard when he had 
an opportunity to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I will not at this time enter into the discussion of the revolu- 
tion which concentrated wealth has inaugurated to destroy 
one-half of the world’s money, enhance the purchasing power of 
the other, and increase the value of bonds and other obligations 
for the payment of money. At another time I will endeavor to 
show the wrong and injustice of this revolution and to point out 
the misery and want in store for the human race if the wicked 
scheme of capital is finally sanctioned and legalized by a major- 
ity of Congress and the President of the United States. There 
will bea mighty struggle in this country before Lombard and 
Wall streets can reduee the people of the United States to the 
same condition of want, misery, and starvation in which they 
have placed the people of Egypt and the millions of India. 

Butof that matter I will speak more at length at another time. 

As before remarked, I have no disposition to delay any bill for 
the relief of the distress of the panic now prevailing, The dona- 
tion of $20,000,000 to the banks would be but a bagatelle if it 
would stop there. I shall give the Senate an opportunity, by 
offering amendments, to vote for something better than the plan 
reported by the Committee on Finance. e certainly must have 
more money than the bill under consideration will afford if the 
panic is to be stopped and confidence restored. 

The issue of Treasury notes under proper restrictions will fur- 
nish ample relief. The issuance of silver certificates on the sil- 
ver in the Treasury not held for the redemption of Treasury 
notes outstanding would furnish $50,000,000 without delay. 

I shall not abandon the hop: thff some of these ropositions 
will receive the assentof the Senate until a vote shall have been 
taken thereon. I trust speedy relief will be afforded, the panic 
stopped, confidence restored, and business revived. 

I appeal to the monometallists of the Senate to allow some 
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honest bill to be passed to relieve the people from the distress 
and ruin which the panic is producing. It is believed that this 
anic was contrived and inaugurated to prevent deliberation in 
mgress. The monometallists knew full well from an experi- 
ence of twenty years that the deliberate judgment of Congress 
was opposed tothe single gold standard, and thatif Congress had 
an opportunity to deliberate there was danger to their pet scheme 
of financial despotism. The plan was concocted by the subtle 
brain of avarice to create a panic, and then declare that the 
Sherman act of 1890 was the cause of the panic, and stampede 
Congress. I beg of you to give the people mmediate relief and 
liberate Congress from the necessity of legislating without de- 
liberation. s 

How can members of Congress act deliberately while their 
friends and many of their constituents are appealing to them for 
relief and immediate relief? How frequently do we hear Sena- 
tors say, We do not believe the Sherman act of 1890 is the cause 
‘of the trouble, but the people think it is, and we must repeal it, 
although we know that it will bring untold disaster.“ Even the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who has stood so long by 
the people and bimetallism, has been forced into the humiliating 
position of abandoning them at the behest of the gold ring in 
order to give immediate relief. Immediate relief can be given 
without involving eternal destruction. 

I am in favor of repealing the Shermanact—not the Sherman 
act of 1890, which has done no harm ana much good—but that 
other Sherman act passed in 1873, which no man in all the de- 
bates in Congress for twenty years has had the temerity to de- 
fend. Nomanhasattempted to justify that disastrous legislation. 
No man has been able to tell us why the financial system estab- 
lished by the fathers was stricken down. No man can point out 
a single beneficial result of that legislation. On the contrary, 
the calamities which have followed it, and which are inevitabie 
in the future if it remains on the statute book, have been de- 
scribed by a thousand oratorson both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is admitted by statisticiansand writers on political economy 
that the act of 1873 has enhanced the value of gold, that it has 
made gold a fluctuating standard; always fluctuating in the wrong 
direction; always appreciating and growing more valuable; 
always measuring more property, more labor, and more sacrifice. 
The gold standard which we have been gradually reaching as we 
destroyed silver for the last twenty years has already brought 
more misery upon the human race than all the wars of the cen- 


tury. 

But the work of destruction is but just begun. Confirm the 
Sherman act of 1873 by the passage of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance, and the growth of despotism will continue. 
The power of Wall and Lombard streets will then be omnipotent. 

The bitter fruits of the Sherman act of 1873 are seen all over 
the land. The millions of the unemployed, the silent factories, 
the broken merchants and farmers, the distress throughout the 
country are the fruits of the Sherman act of 1873, which I have 
predicted since the discovery was made that silver had been 
stricken down in free America. I am no prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, but I call attention to the warnings I have been 
giving for twenty years of the result. 

The Sherman act of 1873 has brought this panic. The Sher- 
man act of 1873 has made the misery and hard times of the pres- 
ent hour. It has made your National Fair a financial failure. 
It has deprived the laboring e of the United States of the 
opportunity of visiting that Fair. It has brought sorrow, grief, 
and starvation where, if that act had not been passed, there would 
have been peace, plenty, and progress. 

But the Sherman act of 1873 has not done its worst. If it be 
reénacted as now proposa. 8 the legislation which has been 

in spite of the Executive to free the people from the dire 
effects of that act is wiped out and that infamous act confirmed 
and ratified by another act of Congress, one of two things must 
happen—a struggle more terrible than the French revolution to 
regain our liberties, or a slavery more galling than the feudalism 
of the Dark Ages. ; 

Already the power of the great agricultural interests is de- 
stroyed. The farmers are too poor to attend conventions. They 
are too poor to afford themselves any pleasure, luxury, and rec- 
reation. As before remarked, they are too poor to visit the 
World’s Fair. Their lands are being taken from them by this 
terrible contraction. This is not the first time that a money fam- 
ine has subjugated a great race. The discovery of gold and sil- 
ver in Mexico and South America found our English ancestors 
feudal slaves. 

There were only thirty thousand landowners in all England, 
but within one hundred years after those grand discoveries the 
metallic money of Europe was more than quadrupled and the 
landowners in England were increased to over one hundred 
thousand. That increase continued until the Napoleonic wars, 
when the property of the masses was confiscated and the middle 


classesof Great Britain destroyed. It was the yeomanry of Great 
Britain, made comparatively independent by the increase of the 
circulating medium, who achieved all that is valuable in the 
British constitution. 

Not only that; they were able to come to our shores and estab- 


lish here the foundatians of our free institutions. But that 
yeomanry was destroyed by the money power located in London. 
There would have been no free Parliament if the serfs of Eng- 
land had not been liberated by the inflow of new money from 
America. There would have been noindependent United States 
if the feudal chains had not been broken from our ancestors’ 
limbs by more money from the New World. 

It is now Hp ei to create another money famine to sustain’ 
the powerful aristocratic organization of wealth. Itis pro 
to have continued contraction until the people of this country 
will be too poor to contend for their rights. Twenty years more 
of this oppression will so destroy the wealth of the masses and 
impoverish them that your boasted free-school system will be 
crushed. Aye, parochial schools, too. You will be in no better 
condition than the downtrodden masses of Europe, where it is 
im ible to educate the many. 

t is true you will stop emigration from Europe, because your 
country will be no better than theirs. Butyour standard of liv- 
ing B a country must be the same as that of Austria, Germany, 
an y. 

Why, the rapid increase of landlords and tenantfarmers show 
the approach of the feudal ages. In some States between 1880 
and 1 tenant farmers increased 20 per cent; and since 1890 
there have been more foreclosures of mortgages and evictions of 
owners than occurred in the preceding ten years. And still the 
work goes bravely on. 

Contraction, stagnation, hard times, and poverty for the 
masses are the legitimate fruit of that legislation which under- 
took to destroy one-half of the world’s metallic money, cut off 
the entire supply of one of the precious metals, and fully one- 
third of the supply of the other. A scheme so wicked, so far- 
reaching, so cruel, so potent of evil was never before conceived. 

Let us give the people relief in any way we can, and then 
take up this infamous act of 1873 and wipe it from the statute 
book, and assert our rights under the Constitution to mine and 
coin our own 158 9 5 

But we are told that England will lend us money if we change 
our laws; that England is afraid we will pay back in silver what 
was borrowed in gold. We borrowed nothing in gold, except 
where it was specifically named in the contract. Let such con- 
tracts stand. What we demand is that our laws shall not be 
changed so as to compel our people to pay in money different 
from the money of the contract. What an impudent demand 
comes from Lombard and Wall streets? We have loaned you 
three thousand millions in money. We knew at the time we 
loaned it the laws of your country. We knew by those laws it 
might be paid in any legal-tender money of the Government, 
which was gold, silver, and greenbacks. We loaned you the 
money, knowing of the existence of these laws. You are our 
debtors. We demand of you asa condition of extensionof credit, 
as a condition of further loans, asa condition of peace and pros- 
perity in your country, that you shall change your laws, double 
the obligationsof your citizens, andsubmit to our demand; other- 
wise we will destroy you with panic, with financial ruin, with dis- 
tress everywhere.’ 

Let them do their worst. Nothing can be so disastrous to the 
American poopie as to comply with such unreasonable demands. 
No, no; we will not change our laws and defraud our people to 
satisfy the greed of Lombard street. Oh, no. Give us time to 
investigate the cause of all thiswrong; give us time to wipe from 
the statute book the Sherman act of 1873; give us time to restore 
to the people the constitutional money of their fathers. That is 
what we demand, and we say to the monometallists, the allies of 
Wall and Lombard streets, that you will not gain by attempting 
to utilize the miseries of the people which you have caused to 
stampede Congress. 

There are men in Congress who can not be stampeded in any 
such manner, and before this debate is over you will find that 
there are more men in this Congress who have faith in the 
people who have trusted them than you suppose. This plan of 
obtaining such vast advantage by creating an emergency and 
stampeding Congress will not succeed. You will not uncon- 
ditionally repeal the Sherman act of 1890 in this or any other 
American Congress. : 

A more monstrous proposition was never heard of. After there 
has been a majority in both Houses of Congress for twenty years 
to right the wrong of 1873, we are called upon in the hot month 
of August to ratifythatwrong. After Lombard street and Wall 
street have created a panic to stampede Congress and create 
universal distress, we are called upon to augment that distress 
and make falling prices, misery, and hard times perpetual. 
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promises the gold 
kings that he will give them the victory for which they have 
fought; that he wil lcrush the people, but that he will give the 
ple promises. Does he think that the people of the United 
Btates are 80 G e to heed that miserable pretext? 


The Senator from New York [Mr. Loran) 


There is no See insulting to honorable men as such prom- 
ises. Aw. em. They can come from nowhere but Wall 
street and Lombard street; and Wall street has always been in 


league with Lombard street. It was in the Revolutionary war; 
it was in the war of 1812; it was during the rebellion. They 
have all fattened upon the labors and miseries of the people of 
the United States. 
The Senator from New York made a mistake when he prom- 
ised Lombard street that we were to be slaves. We are not; 
and the bill will not be passed. There are not men enough who 
will betray their trust and go back on their pledges to pass this 
bill. No man in this Senate can vote for the unconditional re- 
of the Sherman bill without a substitute, unless he violates 
is pledges to his constituents; for they have all said on all oc- 
casions that they were bimetallists, and this is monometallism. 

You see the sneers in the newspapers on the present price of 
silver. They say it is down to so much an ounce. Why is that? 
Do you not see how necessary it is to keep the price down? Do 

ou not see that the Executive has refused to execute the law of 
890 for fear of making silver respectable? Do younotsee, when 
the banks of Denver were about to fail because the smelters could 

t no currency for their bullion, it was the Executive 
Pad refused to buy silver when it was offe ata lower price 
than had ever existed in the history of the country? 

You see that it is the effort and the necessity of the gold par 
to beat down the price of silver. If this bill should be 5 
and silver redu in price to 20 or 30 cents an ounce, there 
would be one acclaim from Wall street and Lombard street and 
all their agents, in and out of office, against the use of that base 
metal” because it is only worth 20 cents an ounce. Give them 
that argument, give them that power, and thensilver is doomed, 

ld monometallism is established, and there will be nothing 

eft for the people of the United States but to rise in their might, 
break the c with which gold contraction has bound them, 
one maiS their own money. It may not be silver, but it will not 
old. 
ou can not continue this process for twenty years. If you 
could you would reduce the people so that they could not resist. 
You have not sto the common schools; you have not crushed 
the ambition of all the young men of the country; you have not 
blotted out the spirit of liberty; you have dammed it up a little; 
but this damming up of the spirit of liberty and of the aspira- 
tions of men will only make the torrent more terrible when they 
find that you are determined to make them slaves. We know 
we have four years of bondage, because the Executive is a mono- 
metallist. We understand that. But those four years will bea 
season of education, and the voice of the people will be heard. 

What a mockery to of the Democratic party or of the 
Republican party, when both of those parties have pledged 
themselves to bimetallism and gone before the country, and then 
they convene in extra session to give the lie to all their profes- 
sions. They say they will give us bimetallism. They promise 
that from this Senate, and say to Wall street and Lombard street; 
„Walt a little and you shall be fully satisfied. We will give the 
panpe a little taffy, but we will give you the power to crush 

em perpetually.” i 

It is the paid press you hear talking now; you are surrounded 
by Paakari you are surrounded by money influences. The masses 
of the people have not been heard. They will not be deceived. 
The people are watching our proceedings, and they will mark 
those who, when they ask for bread, give themastone. They 
ask for free coinage, and we say we will first give Wall street 
and Lombard street monometallism, and then we will consider 
their claims. 

True, 5 but we are politicians, and we do not keep 
8 e have contempt for you. Our object is to deceive 

e masses, to acquire office, and then betray.” t is the posi- 
tion of the two parties when they strike down silver; but the posi- 
tion of the Republican pariy is more humiliating than that of 
the Democratic party. ey say that this was a compromise, 
and without giving a reason they come here to break the com- 
pact. The people will understand it, and mark them. 

The Democratic party said they could not vote for the compro- 
misa because they were for free coinage, but Wall street de- 
mands that the compromise on free coinage shall now be repu- 
diated, that their greedy demands shall be satisfied, and the peo- 
ple's cause shall be buried forever. It will not be. This bill 
will not pass without a substitute. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House joint resolution No. 4. 


Mr. VANCE. If the Senator from Arkansas will give way a 
moment, I wish to see if we can not fix an hour upon which to 
take the vote on the matter of privilege that is ding. 

Mr. BERRY. It will only require a moment, Pat I have been 
trying for two or three days to have this joint resolution con- 
sidered, and itis veryimportant, I think, to have it disposed of, 
if the Senator will only wait. 

Mr. VANCE. If the request I wish to make provokes any 
debate I will not press it. 

Mr. BERRY. it will provoke debate and take some little 
time, and I want the Senate to dispose of the joint resolution 
this evening. 

Mr. VANCE. It will not take five minutes to fix a time for 
taking the vote, if the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. BERRY. varn well; I will yield. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will pemit the vote on the question of privilege to go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. VANCE. In deference to a very considerable desire ex- 
pressed on the other side of the Chamber, I am willing that we 
shall fix Monday for the time to take the final vote. I trust the 
Senator from Nebraska will agree to fix the time at 2 o'clock on 
Monday. The evenings are so long and so warm that a great 
many Senators drift off in the after part of the day. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not object. I presume the Senator 
from Alab ma [Mr. MORGAN] will arrive to-day, as expected, and 
that he will be in his seat at 2 o'clock. I have no objection to 
fixing that hour. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
be taken on the Montana case at 2 o’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the Chalet 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Nor 
Carolina? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If it would suit the convenience 
of the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
I should like to have the time put off until Tuesday. Iam com- 
pelled to be absent on Monday, and I should like to be here when 
the vote is taken. 8 

Mr. VANCE. That would not be convenient as I expect to 
leave the city on Tuesday. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will agree to Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL of oreo All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from North Carolina, that the Sen- 
ate shall vote on the Montana case at 2 o'clock on Monday next? 
The Chair hears none. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 4} to make the provisions 
of the act-of May 14, 1890, which provides for townsite entries 
of lands in a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable 
to the territory known as the Cherokee Outlet,“ and to make 
the provisions of said act applicable to townsites in the Chero- 
kee Outlet.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint 
revolution indicated by him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before we vote on taking up the joint 
resolution I should like to hear a statement from the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Minnesota that debate is not in order. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas be allowed an opportunity to explain the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the Senator from Arkansas may, at 
this time, be permitted to make a statement. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator from Arkansas will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the act of Congress passed at the last 
session the President of the United States has ordered the terri- 
tory known as the Cherokee Outlet to be opened to settlement 
on the 16th day of September. There are certain town sites for 
towns to be located under the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior in that Outlet, certain park reservations to be made, and 
certain reservations for court-houses. On the 14th day of May, 
1890, Congress passed a law regulating town-site contests and the 
selection of the parks by a commission #ppointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. t applied to Oklahoma as it then ex- 
isted, and to the settled part of it. Probably that act does not 
apply to the Outlet. There is some doubt on thut point. 

he Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office think that it is particularly important to the 
orderly settlement of the Outlet on the 16th of September that 
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the act of the 14th of May, 1890, which applied to Oklahoma as 
it then existed, shall be extended to the territory included within 
the Outlet, in order that they may appoint a board of trustees. 
There are seven towns, and, there being three for each one, there 
will be twenty-one commissions to make the allotments and decide 
contests that may arise in the towns. ? 

The matter went before the Committse on Public Lands. The 
letter of the Commissioner is before the Senate and can be read, 
if necessary, wherein he says that such legislation is important. 
While there is no objection made in the committee to the exten- 
sion of the law, a portion of the committee were in favor of add- 
ing a proviso to the House joint resolution providing that these 
twenty-one commissioners shall be selected from the present 
residents of the occupied part of Oklahoma. A 3 the 
committee were opposed to regulating the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in regard to the point from which the se- 
lections shall be made. That is the only difference that existed 
in the committee. It is as to whether the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall select those twenty-one men from any part of the 
United States, or whether he shall be required by the act of 
Congress to select them from the Territory of Oklahoma now 
occupied. i 

That is all there is in the joint resolution. We who are op- 
posed to amending the resolution oppose it on two or three 
grounds. In the first place, this part of the Outlet is not yet 
settled, and we do not conceiye that the parties now occupying 
Oklahoma Territory have any better rightto have their men 
appointed than any other portion of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not think, upon some little consultation 
here, that there will be any serious objection to taking pore 
joint resolution. There will be 5 on to it; but it mightas 
well come up now as at cape Daeg think. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam making a statement only at the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I hope that the matter will 
come up, because, as I said before, it is important that it shall 
be pussed in some shape. 

Another reason why we oppose the amendment is because this 
is a House joint resolution. We all know that the condition of 
business over there is such that if the joint resolution back 
to the House it is equivalent to the defeat of the measure, I 
hope it may come up, and then we can discuss it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
gas, for information, what rule will govern in the matter in case 
no action is taken now by Congress? 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit the joint resolution 
to come up, then I can opus that point. 1 think the letter of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, which can be read, 
will explain it better than I could do. But I want to get the 
resolution before the Senate. There is some doubt about what 
rule would prevail, I will say to the Senator from Kansas. If 
the joint resolution fails to , there is very serious doubt as 
to whether there will be any law to authorize the Commissioner 
to proceed. I hope the Senator from Delaware will withdraw 
his call for the yeas and nays and let the measure come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
withdraws the call for the yeasand nays. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas, to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whoie, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 
4) to make the provisions of the act of y 14, 1890, which pro- 
vides for town-site entries of lands in a portion of whatis known 
as Oklahoma applicable to the territory known as the Cherokee 
Outlet, and to make the provisions of said act applicable to town 
sites in the Cherokee Outlet, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, after the word 
„Oklahoma,“ in line 8, to add: 

Provided, That the trustees appointed under the provisions of sald act shall 
be bona fide residents of the Territory of Oklahoma at the time of their ap- 
pointment. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That all the provisions of an act of C approved May 
14, 1890, which vides for townsite entries of lands in a portion of what is 
known as 0 oma,“ be, and the same are hereby, made applicable to the 
territory known as the “Cherokee Outlet,” and now a part of the Territory 
of Oklahoma: Provided, That the trustees appointed under the provisions 
of said act shall be bona fide residents of the Territory of Oklahoma at the 
time of their appointment; and that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
‘With this joint resolution be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I merely wish to add a few more 
words in answer to the question of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


PEFFER]. I wantit understood that the members of the com- 
mittee with whom I agree are opposed to the adoption of the 
amendment. We are opposed to it on the ground that the pres- 
ent law, which is proposed to be extended, is a fair law, and of 
a certain extenta nonpolitical law. Itrequires the Secretary to 
the Interior to select not more than two members of the town- 
site board from the same political party. 
Another reason why we oppose the amendment is thatit would 
be very difficult within the ited time the Secretary of the 
Interior has now to make the selection for him to communicate 
with parties in Oklahoma and get proper men to go on the boards. 
I will state in addition that while there are plenty of men 
in Oklahoma, as good as there are any where in the United States, 
it is a well-known fact that nearly every lawyer and a ee 
others out there are directly or indirectly interested in s - 
lating in these lands and are fixing to make settlements on them. 
There are various reasons why I think a better board may be 
selected by taking its members from any place in the entire 
United States. 

But in addition to that it is absolutely necessary in order to do 
this work that the selection shall be made at once. Thisis a 
House joint resolution. If it goes back to the House amended it 


is equivalent to our N and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office says he will be left without proper author- 


ity; that he is very doubtful, after a full examination of all the 
statutes, whether there is any authority atallforhimtoact. It 
may be asked by the Senator from Kansas why the general law 
where probate judges act as trustees and make the selections 
may not be applied there? 
he Commissioner says that that law is not adapted to the 
resent condition of affairs in the Outlet; that the law requires 
tomake reservations for parks, for court-houses, and various 
other purposes; and it is absolutely important tnat the trustees 
should be appointed before the settlement takes place; that un- 
der the operation of the other law the county judges are not yet 
rs kaa and they would have to be first appointed, and then 

e 8 would be made by the corporation of the town 
after the settlement of the town, whereas it is important in his 
opinion that the selections should be made on a reservation be- 
a ae place. es RP 5 

e retary in the 0 uty simply wants to ad- 
minister the law in peck acter aid in 8 orderly settlement 
of that Territory, and I that his request that the act which 
was ee in 1890 for the settlement of Oklahoma be extended 
shouid be complied with. There wassome complaint under that 
act, because atfirst parties were paid excessive per diems. They 
were paid $10 a day. Since then regulations were made by Sec- 
retary Noble by which only 85 a day was a'lowed them. 

7 e were enforced, and I am authorized to say they will 

be enforced by the Interior Department, and that no greater 
sum than $5 per day will be allowed aiy of these parties. That 
is an important point in the matter. The main objection which 
arose to the former law when it was first passed was that $10 a 
day wasallowed. These are the conditions which surround the 
pending joint resolution. I hope the Senate will vote down the 
amendment and pass the joint resolution as it came from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr, C Y. Mr. President, in reporting the joint resolu- 
tion to the Senate I was instructed to offer an ame ent which 
only changes the proposed legislation by confining the 8 
ment of the trustees to bona fide residents of the Territory of 
Oklahoma. By way of preface, so far as we have been able to 
obtain any information on the subject, the people of Oklahoma 
are very much op to the passage of this joint resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. ith the permission of the Senator from Wy- 
oming, I understood the Senator from Arkansas tosay that there 
was some communication from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. I think he did not put that in. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Wyoming has it in charge. 
Iturned it over to him. e 

Mr. CAREY. The letter of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1893. 

Str: In reference to the joint resolution which has been introduced in Con- 
gress to make the act of May 14, 1890, in reference to town sites in a portion 
of the Territory of Oklahoma applicable to the Cherokee Outlet, I have the 
honor to present the following statement as explana of the subject, viz: 

PÄ pes 2%0, United States Revised Statutes, the nt is author- 


to reserve from the public lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, town 
sites on theshores of harbors, at the junctionof rivers, important portages, 


or any natural or ve centers of population. 
Section 2381, United States Revised Statutes, provides for the disposal of 
lands so reserved, making it the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to have 


or portions thereof, surveyed into lots. to have the lots aised and 
offered for sale at public auction to the highest bidder. and any lots not thus 
of to be held for private sale at not less than the app value 

by the registers and receivers of the proper district land offices. 
Sections 2382, 2383, 2384, and 2385, United States Revised Sevag provide 
for the laying of of towns on the public lands, at the instance settlers 
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thereon, and for the of the lots by the Government, at public offer- 
, at the minimum of $10 per lot, or in case any lots do not sell at such 
offering, then such lots to be sold at private entry at the same minimum, or 
such reasonable increase or diminution as the Secretary of the Interior may 
order from time to time, after at least three months’ notice, in view of the 
increase or diminution in value of the munici N 
Sections 2387, 2388, and 2389, United States Statutes, provide for 
the entry of town sites 2 — oMicials as trustees, paying the minimum 


price therefor and recei the title in trust for the 
The circumstances existing in the Cherokee Outlet are uliar, The law 
operating in that Territory does not contemplate the up of tracts to 


be a priated entirely in town lots by the Government or entirely for the 
use of the occupants by the officials the entries as trustees to exe- 
` cute their trust independently of the Uni States and under the local stat- 
utes. Tho law provides for the use of certain portions of the tracts appro- 
priated for towns as ks and for other public purposes, and the title to 
these portions shoul poney remain in the 9 —— until the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the individual occupants of the towns and Sie Sere 
ation to publicpurposes of the necessary subdivisions, when tr: ers may 
ve made with proper discrimination, according to the several purposes in 
ew. 


not well adapted to the conditions existing 
visions of sections 2380, 2381, and 2382, 
3 d puck ne ag which existing statutes prescribe for town sites in the Out- 
et, and which 

concerned. 

rovisions have 


tion as pro in the 
already „ in another portion of the tory, they have 
Ti 


. actically applied, and their o tion ed and determined 
a se of departmental adjudications, and it is believed that their — 
tion = the Outlet would be vantageous. 
e J J. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 
Hon. JAMES H. BERRY, 
United States Senate. 


The information we have is to the effect that the people of 
Oklahoma object to this commission, because they will be ap- 
pointed in probability from nonresidents of the Territory, 
and there is the further objection that the board of administra- 
tion of town sites in Oklahoma has been very unsatisfactory. 
When Oklahoma Territory was organized the question of town 
sites was entirely omitted, so far as legislation was concerned. 
The town sites were taken up after there had been a scramble 
for the land and people had settled over it, under the then exist- 
ing town-site law of the United States. There were no officers 
to administer the town-site law in the commencement, and it 
caused confusion. After that had taken place, Congress was ap- 

ed to and an act was appointing a com ion to set- 

e the town-site difficulties in that Territory. 

But Congress did not, for the benefit of settlers who happened 
to settle upon these lands, deprive the proper officers of the right 
to locate town sites, but left that right just as it existed before, 
with the probate courts in the counties where the town sites 

were located. Except in those cases where confusion has arisen 
the probate judges have disposed of the land under the land law 
of the United States, which applies to every public land State in 
the American Union. They have adjusted the titles and dis- 
posed of the land on an average of from four to six months, while 
s established three years , because of the per diem and 
because they have been shipped into that Territory to adjust the 
rights of the residents of the Territory, are still at the work and 
have not been able to adjust these matters. The people of Okla- 
homa say, If you are determined to place com: ions over us 
when we have officers who are competent to do this work, we 
ask this little consideration of you, that you will give us com- 
missioners from among our own people.” 

The Senator from Arkansas has not intentionally misstated 
the position of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. He 
does not say that the existing law is not applicable to these cases 
but he says there is some question about it. The reservation of 

the 23 and the court-house sites do not appear to be covered 

by the existing law. As a matter of fact the probate judges who 
roceeded in the Territory of Oklahoma in the first instance 

Rave selected the ks, have selected the court-house sites, and 

have disposed of these matters to the entire satisfaction of the 

2 To give you a little idea how they feel out in Oklahoma, 
ere is a dispatch from Mr. Spengel: 

Prevent McRae bin 

That is the pending joint resolution— 
becoming law. See Senator VEsT and Cleveland. 

I sup he means the President. I understand that Mr. 
Spengel is a prominent Democrat in the Territory of Oklahoma. 

ere is another long dispatch. It says: 

Territorial town-site law governs section 2387 United States Statutes, 
Strip part Oklahoma under section 1 organization act. 

The dispatch is signed by J. W. McNeal, who is the president 
of a national bank in that country; George D. Orput, a banker 
there; S. H. Bradley, a prominent Democratic attorney of Okla- 
homa, who was an 1 for appointment under the present 
Administration; W. H. Merten, postmaster at Guthrie; G. S. 


Cunningham, Democratic attorney and late circuit judge in 
Arkansas; A. G. C. Bierer, universally indorsed by the Demo- 
crats and Republicans for chief justice of Oklahoma; A.J. Spen- 
8 man to whom I referred, late mayor of Guthrie; G. H. 
son, register of deeds, Logan County, and S. L. Overstreet, 
late register of the United States land office. I will not take the 
time of the Senate to read all these dispatches. One other dis- 
patch says: 
See Oklahoma statutes, We have admirable law for probate judges. To 


deed town sites is an inexcusable expense and a general outrage on a people 


Pouli bona pa ee Are re pig and get the appreciation of Oklahoma 
: FRANK H. GREER, 
Editor Daily State Capital. 

Now, if you will look at the law which the joint resolution pro- 
poses to keep in force you will find that it makes the town-site law 
of Kansas spies or the adjustment of town-lot matters in the 
Territory of Oklahoma. To give a little idea as to what twenty- 
one commissioners will cost, we find that Congress had to appro- 
printo $10,000 to start the old commission to work. The $10,000, 

t is true, did not ultimately come out of the United States Treas- 
ury, because the people out there who pay this expense were com- 
pelled to reimburse it to the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose each county will have one town site 
in it, but is it not probable that in the eastern part of the Strip 
there will be many town sites, so that instead of being twenty- 
one there will more likely be aN 4 ? 

Mr. BERRY. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut, 
with the permission of the Senator from Wyoming, that they 
are limi to that number. Seven are allowed under the act; 
they can not go beyond that; so that there will be twenty-one 
commissioners. 

Mr.PLATT. Then there can be only one townsite in a county? 

Mr. BERRY. The act of 1890 limits the number. It provides 
that not more than seven boards shall be appointed within the 
Territory. That is the act which itis proposed toextend. The 
number can not go beyond that. Ido not think it is limited to 
one county, but is limited to that number in the entire Territory. 
There can not be more than that number. 

Mr. PLATT. Then, in view of the probability that there will 
be a great many more than one town site in a county, and that 
these seven boards will have to act in the case of all the town 
sites in the Strip, it will be a long time before they will get 


through with the business. 


Mr. CAREY. I wish to say that these lands have already 
been selected and reserved under the laws of the United States. 
I also want to say in this connection that the governor of the 
Territory of Oklahoma had the right to appoint the probate 
judges in these new counties. There have already been seven 
reservations made. But the joint resolution is too far reaching. 
It proposes to repeal with reference to that country all conflict- 
ing acts. The Secretary of the Interior is to have his hand on 
the Territory of Oklahoma for all time in the future. In other 
words, the people of the Territory of Oklahoma are not to have 
the same right to adjust their town-lot affairs that is possessed 
by the other Territories and the States in which public lands 
are situated. 

I hope my friend from Arkansas will not get it into his head 
for a second that this isa political question. ‘There is no politics 
in this matter. All of the probate judges will be 9 hy the 
present Democratic governor of the-Territory of Oklahoma, 
while, if the Commissioner of the General Land Office follows 
the existing law, seven of the commissioners will be Republicans, 
and in all probability they will be selected outside of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. 

The idea of the actual residence of those who manage the af- 
fairs of a Territory is not new with me. It has been so firmly 
impressed upon both of the great parties in this country that 
they have had occasion to put it in express terms in their plat- 
forms. It is time that you either abandon the principle or that 
both sides of this Chamber shall stand up and indorse the senti- 
ment as they have declared it to the country. 

Mr. KYLE. May I ask if the Cherokee Outlet is part of the 
n of Oklahoma? 

Mr. CAREY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KXLE. At the present time? 

1 CAREY. The very minute it is opened it becomes part 
of it. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it a part of the Territory at the present time? 

Mr. CAREY. Idonot know how it may be considered atthe pres- 
ent time; Pony not. It has been declared, however, to be a 
portion of Oklahoma; but settlers can not go on the land until 
the 16th of September. 

Mr. KYLE. I understand that at the present time it is not a 
portion of the Territory of Oklahomia at all, and therefore that 

klahoma has no more right to the appointment of these com- 
missioners than the State of Kansas or the State of Texas. 


. 
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Mr. PLATT. The act for the organization of the Territory 
of Oklahoma provided that whenever the Indian title to the 
Cherokee Outlet shall be extinguished and the President make 
proclamation it shall become a part of the Territory of Oklahoma, 
the lines having been extended around it. I do not know whether 
that proclamation has been made. 

Mr. CAREY. It has been made, and settlers are permitted to 
go in on the 16th of next month. It has become part and parcel 
of the Territory of Oklahoma. It is in all respects as much a 

rtion of that Territory as the Indian reservations would be in 

e State of South Dakota were the Indian title extinguished. I 
have no doubt the Senator from South Dakota would make a very 
bitter resistance if the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
should attempt to send into his State commissioners from the 
outside to adjust the affairs among the people who were settling 
there and expected to reside in the State of South Dakota. 

But to get to the point of this commission. There have been 
two sets of regulations promulgated as to compensation, expenses, 
ete. I will call attention only to the latest. Here is a letter from 
the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1891. 
SIR: A copy of the following letter has been forwarded to each of the sev- 
eral town site boards in Oklahoma. Please note its visions, as they are 
equally applicable to the conduct of the affairs of the of which you are 
secretary and disbursing officer: 


s s * * . * * 


Replying to the several recent communications from yourself and Mr. 
Bishop, chairman, relative to salaries, expenses, etc., of your board, I have 
to say that by the terms of your appointment the entire compensation of 
each member of the board is limited to 85 per day for each day actually em- 
ployed. Neither subsistence, nor per diem in lieu thereof, nor trav ex- 

can be allowed, nor any compensation whatever 7 5 5 tor the 
uring which you are actually employed upon the official work of the board. 

No ar clerk should be employed; but when the services of a stenog- 
rapher me necessary in contest cases compensation will be allowed for 
such services, not to exceed $5 per day. 

Office rent will be allowed, not exceeding 815 per month, but no expenses 
for office furniture, fuel, or light. 

Requisite 5 Will ve forwarded, as far as practicable, upon your 

uest to this office, 
‘ecessary 3 and platting must be performed at the least possible 
mse consistent with accuracy. 

Pou will keep an accurate record of the proceedings of the board each day, 
and in rend your accounts to the General Land Office you will particu- 
larize the nature of the work upon which you have been employed during 
each day for which compensation is claimed. 

Your accounts emb: time N upon contested cases should show 
the exact period (days and hours) employed upon each particular case, and 
whether in heari or otherwise. 

No bills for printing will be allowed except when plainly necessary to the 
N of Daa a duties. 

ery res 5 
as jaa W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Mr. W. S. ROBERTSON, 
+ Disbursing Agent Town Site Board No. 6, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 7. 


I also submit a letter from the Secretary of the Interior: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, July 8, 1892. 


Sır: In reply to your communications of April 6 and 7, 1892, concerning 
certain expenses of town-site boards in Oklahoma, ex ditures as follows 
may be a lowed, in addition to compensation of $5 deg ay for each member 
of boards assigned to fields of duty away from their homes or the locality 
for which they were originally appointed, to wit: 

First. Transportation going to and returning from such new field of labor. 

Second. Two dollars per day for board while away from home, 

If necessary each board may expend for room rent for transaction of busi- 
ness of the board, not ex g, as heretofore ordered, $15 per month, and 
for services of janitor, not exceeding 81 per day. Should duties extend into 
the winter months. the actual cost of fuel and light may also be allowed. 


Very respectfully, 
5 JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


The Senate can see how vory serious the matter is to the peo- 

le who go out there and settle upon these town sites. Itisa 
board that has no limitation placed upon it so far as time is con- 
cerned; who can stay in session for the next five years; who, if 
they choose, can run up extraordinary expenses in clerk hire and 
in living stenographers to do this work. Out of whom does 
their compensation come? Out of the settlers who go to that 
country with the expectation of making homes there. 

The declaration on the subject of nonresident officials in Ter- 
ritories contained in this book of party platforms is so positive 
and so definite that I appeal to Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber to record one vote at least in favor of one plank in the 
3 upon which we can all stand for all time. I heartily 

dorse the Democratic platform in this respect. I heartily in- 
dorse the Republican platform in this respect. They are both 
of the same sentiment. If you do the right thing you will leave 
the law to be administered by the probate judges in the several 
counties; but if you are not willing to do that, do the next best 
thing and commit it to commissioners who will be appointed from 
actual bona fide residents of the Strip. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from Wyoming also indorse 


the People’s party platform upon this question? 
XXV— 50 


Mr. CAREY. 


If the Senator can tell me what it is I can tell 
him very readily whether I indorse it. 
Mr. ALLEN. It is in favor of retrenchment and reform and 
the prompt r of all such duties without any unneces- 
cost and expense. 
Mr. CAREY. I am indeed at all times (as I think I can say is 


2 Senator on this side of the aisle) in 
on. 

Mr. VILAS rose. ` 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me 
to 8 a single moment, I wish to say, in the first place, that 
this territory is not occupied. It is vacant. There is no man 
living upon it. It is not from the citizens who propose to live 
there that the Senator from Wyoming seeks to compel the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to select commissioners. The Senator 
read telegrams from Oklahoma. I had a telegram from a very 
distinguished man there yesterday, saying that there was op- 
position to the joint resolution, and I had a telegram last night 
saying that he withdrew all opposition after he understood the 
situation. That man is the governor of the Territory, Governor 
Renfro himself. I have his telegram here on my table, in which 
he says he withdrew his opposition to it. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to cost, it will cost the parties 
precisely the same sum if the general law administered by the 
poas judges is in forcə that it will cost if it is administered 

y the Secretary of the Interior. I am very much persuaded 
that the probate judges, who get fees for making the deeds, have 
had a great deal to do with stirring up the sentiment in the 
present oceupied part of Oklahoma in opposition to the selec- 
tion of these men by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CAREY. ill the Senator from Arkansas allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. Task the Senator if the law permitting the pro- 
bate mngon to perform this duty in the State of Arkansas, which 
is a publ c land district, to settle and adjust these matters, isa 
good one? 

Mr. BERRY. But the officers of this Government, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, say that law is not applicable and can not be made appli- 
cable there, because under it the town must be occupied before 
the application is made and before the fees are paid. The reser- 
vation can be made under the law as it exists provided the old 
law is in force at all in that section. I say the law officers of this 
Government tell us that it is necessary for them to have this au- 
thority, so far as that goes. 

The whole point is this. The Senator from Wyoming wants 
to compel the Secretiry of the Interior to select not from the 
men who will occupy this territory after the 16th of September 
but from certain individuals already residing in another part of 
Oklahoma, to which this territory is to be attached. He says 
that the platforms of the two parties come in here and compel 
us to make such a provision. Mr. President, there is no such 
provision in the platform of the Democratic party. That ap- 
plies to communities already settled, and we are to select from 
them. The people standing on that border to-day would have a 
better right to ask us tocompel the Secretary of the Interior to ~ 
select from those who are going to reside on the Strip, than to 
say that he shall select from those residing in the occupied part 
of the Territory. 

The only point at issue is whether the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall be controlled and he shall be compelled 
to select from certain parties who are residing in one part of 
the Union, but who do not reside in the towns that will be occu- 
pied, where the law will be administered, who are not citizens 
there, unless they take their chances with all the rest in the run 
to be made on the 16th of September. 

But in addition to that, the Secretary says this legislation is 
necessary, and he asks Congress to give him this power. If you 
put this amendment on you deny it to him. He says it is doubt- 
ul it the former law applies at all. If it does apply, he says 
that it can not be made applicable to the present conditions in 
the Territory. That is the statement of this official of the Gov- 
ernment, and itis for the Senate to determine whether they will 
pass the joint resolution and give him this power or whether 
they will deny him the power in order to putin a provision that 
he shall select from a particular locality, when we might just as 
well say that he shall select from the State of Wyoming, from 
the State of Texas, or fromany other point. That would ota. 
as much in accord with the platform as to say that hes se- 
lect from the part of Oklahoma already occupied. 

The Senator from Wyoming was, I think, a member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Committee on Public Lands at the time the act 
of May 14, 1890, was passed. It was passed under the supervi- 
sion of the late distinguished and now deceased Senator from 
Kansas, Mr. Plumb. The maximum sum, $10, which was first 


vor of that declara- 
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allowed under the regulations, was too high, and did work a hard- 


ship upon some of those 8 Secretary Noble it to 
85 a day. That is the order of the Department now, and that, I 
am informed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
will remain. It will not cost those people one dollar more under 
this system than under the prior law. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to state to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I was not upon the Committee on Public Lands when Sena- 
tor Plumb was chairman of it. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator was a member of the other House 
when the act was passed. Iwill correct my statement. Ithought 
the Senator had n put on the Committee on Public Lands at 
that time. 

Mr. CAREY. I was upon the Committee on Public Lands in 
the other House, but I occupied the ostracised position of being 
a citizen of a Territory, and had no vote. 

Mr. BERRY. I withdraw the statementin regard to the Sen- 
ator being on the Committee on Public Lands. His colleagues 
on the other side of the Chamber composed the majority of the 
committee, and it was Senator Plumb’s bill that was pasoa. I 
beg pardon of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILASI for taking 
so much time. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I was gratified the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], that he per- 
ceived and intended to a to no pey interest in this ques- 
tion, for if that be so and none shall be stirred I can not conceive 
it likely that the Senate will refuse to the Department of the 
Interior this simple measure of relief immediately necessary 
and precisely the same as that which was extended by Congress 
to the last Secretary of the Interior when he had a similar duty 
to perform. 

et us observe the situation a moment and 7 what question 
is present d by the e to the joint resolution 
as it was adopted by the other House and went to the Committee 
on Public Lands of the Senate. That portion of territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet is not yet a part of the Territory of Ok- 
lahoma, but, as was correctly stated by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. PLATT], Congress hasdeclared that when it shall have 
been opened after ex hment of the Indians’ title by procla- 
mation of the President, it shall become a part of the Territory 
of Oklahoma. Meantime, and before that even, the Secretary of 
the Interior is desirous of taking those steps which will provide 
for the orderly and lawful administration of the town-site laws 
of the United States. 

It needs no refreshment of the recollection of Senators to say 
that there is no question so likely to breed disturbance, which 
has been so prolific of trouble and controversy, as this very mat- 
ter of town sites upon the public lands. Men have had fortunes 
wrecked over and over again, as has come to my notice, by their 
failure to understand in advance what the law was, as if driven 
by a certain stress of necessity, by a kind of compulsion, to ar- 
rive ata decision early to select what was proper for them on 
the one hand as a lawful townsite, and what turned out to be, on 
the other, the real, lawful town site, as was eventually decided 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

To prevent disorders of this kind, to prevent injuries which 
may ensue to settlers, to prevent controversies in the seizure of 
town sites, which may go so far as to result in physical violence, 
even to bloodshed, the Secretary of the Interior desires to apar 
sue the same course which Congress, in its wisdom, provided for 
his predecessor in office in opening the Territory of Oklahoma. 
He desires to appoint as many boards of commissioners as shall 
be suitable; but the old law limits the number to seven, so there 
can be but twenty-one commissioners, all told. He desires to 
appoint as many boards of commissioners of three each, accord- 
ing to the act of 1890, as shall be able to go on, locate, survey, 
and put up to sale in a lawful and orderly manner the town sites 
which have been reserved for that purpose in this new addition 
to Oklahoma patina Ok 

In order to do this g, the appointments must be made and 
the work largely carried forward before the day of ope 7 
That is the occasion of the anxiety of the Secretary upon 
matter. 

Mr. CAREY. It may be done afterwards. 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, it may be done afterwards if it be not done 
before; I do not say that if it be not done before, it can not be 
done after; but the very point is, that it will be better done be- 
fore; it will be done ina more orderly manner if it be done before. 
Therefore the Secretary is urging the passage of this resolution. 

It is contended that as the law now stands thatauthority may 
be exercised, but the Secretary of the Interior wants no doubt- 
ful question to lie at the base of the titles which shall grow up 
upon these town-site entries; he wants acertainty from the action 
of Congress on that subject, and therefore he has asked the 

ge of this resolution from both Houses of Con to make 


gress 
ta sure thing that he can so proceed without doubt. He has 


urged its immediate passage in order that theaction may be had 
early; and it is necessary that it should be speedily passed to 
be most useful and effectual. The House of Representatives has 
passed it; it has gone to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
that committee agrees to it. Why, then, debate the question 
ol expense? Why, then, discuss the right of the probate judges? 
The question here is limited not to matters of probate judges, 
but to this simple proposition of amendment, which has been 
miggeeted by some members of the Committee on Public Lands. 

hat is proposa amendment? That is the only question 
now before the Senate, and itis this: Itis proposed by the amend- 
ment to confine the selection of the Secretary of the Interior to 
the present inhabitants of the now existing Territory of Okla- 
homa to perform this service in this strip of country that is not 
now a part of Oklahoma. What is the reason of it? Is there 
any public interest to demand it? Is there any reason why the 
same latitude of discretion will not give him as great opportu- 
nity to do a public service as existed when the former Secretary 
of the Interior had the same authority conferred upon him? It 
is precisely the same question now as then. 

But it is said that there is a sentiment in favor of the selec- 
tion of the officers of a Territory from citizonsof the Territory, 
to which both parties have givenassentin their platforms. The 
answer is obvious. This isnot the case of appointing Territorial 
Officers; this is not the case of appointing the ordinary adminis- 
trators of Territorial affairs, to which those resolutions related. 
This is an extraordinary and peculiar case, in which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is seeking to provide immediate administra- 
tors of a particular law, and therefore he wants to make as fit 
appointments as he can and asquickly as he can. 

bserve, now, what would be the effect of limiting him to the 
inhabitants of Oklahoma. That Territory has had but little 
more than three years of existence, and, a portion of that time, 
a very troubled existence indeed. Weare to send him into that 
Territory, such as itis and where it is, to select at once twenty- 
one officers, or we are to rob him of the very advantage which 
this resolution would afford him. 

It seems to me so obvious that this is to throw, upon a mere 
sentiment, an unfair fettering upon that officer in the present 
emergency, which nobody on either side of the Senate can desire 
to do unless there be reason for it such as I have not been able 
to see. 

Then, observe another thing in respect to it. The whole value 
of this propona legislation consists in its being immediately 
enacted. is one of those steps among a considerable num- 
ber which the President and the Secretary of the Interior have 
been studying all summer long in order to accomplish the end, 
to prepare that Territory for an orderly settlement, a settlement 
that shall not breed the ordinary amount of controversy and 
strife. This is one of those steps, therefore, which, if taken at 
all to effect the end, must be taken at once. 

Now, observe what will be the effect of adding this amend- 
ment tothe joint resolution. The House of Representatives took 
up the joint resolution unanimously, and passed it by unanimous 
consent, as I am informed, if it be proper to sponi of the action 
of the other House at all. If we send back the resolution with 
an amendment of this kind, creating a bone of contention in that 
east what will be the result? Nothing less than disagreement 
with that vote on their part. After disagreement and confer- 
ence, if they adhere, as there is every reason to suppose they 
will, are we to recede, orare we to judge that this little simple 
matter of administration in the beginning is necessary to facili- 
tate the performance and administration of the trust which has 
been reposed in this public officer, or to intrude a mere sentiment 
to compel his discretion, to control the exercise of the authorit 
with w: ich he is vested, in such manner as to destroy his useful- 
ness 


I certainly trust, Mr. President, that the Senate will never 
adopt such a line of dealing with the public Departments of this 
Government. 
Mr. PLATT. Some question has arisen as to whether the 
Cherokee Outlet is or is not already a part of the Territory of 
Oklahoma. I think itis. The statute organizing the Territory 
of Oklahoma provided: 
Whenever the interest of the Cherokee Indians in the land known as the 

Cherokee Outlet shall have been extinguished and the President shall make 
roclamation thereof, said Outlet shall thereupon, and without further legis- 
tion, become a part of the Territory of Oklahoma. 


In his proclamation, just issued, for the settlement of the Ter- 
vitory, the President recites the fact that the Cherokee Nation 
of Indians ratified the agreement for the cession, and thereb; 
ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished, and surrendered 
title, claim, and interest of every kind and character in and to 
that part of the Indian Territory embracing the Cherokee 
Outlet. So I think there can be no question but that the title 
is extinguished, and proclamation has been made. 
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Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of attention, as well as interest, to the discussion so far, but 
‘I have not yet had a satisfactory answer to the question which I 
asked of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] in the begin- 
Ding, that is, as to what advantage would be gained over the 
nt law by adding the proposed legislation? The Senator 
om Wisconsin [Mr. 440 is of the opinion that the object is 
25 advance a more orderly proceeding in the settlement of the 
erritory. 

It han enn my experience and observation as to the settle- 
ment of Indian reservations that there is a horde of men, if I 
may use the expression, who make organized raids upon the res- 
ervations in advanes of their opening and settlement by ordi- 
nary people. Their plans are already arranged; they are not 
the disorganized mass of ordinary settlers, but they are men of 
brains; they are shrewd men, who have talents both in their 
heuds and in their pockets, and they expect when the barriers 
are removed that they will immediately rush in and have aplace 
to set their feet upon already prepared for them, While the av- 
erage man who, with his y, camps along the borders for 
months and even years, who is anxious to enter the Territory, 
not to build a town site, not to get a town lot, but to get a home 
for himself and his family, is kept back by reason of these pre-. 
paratory arrangements for the town builders, the men who will 
go upon sites already prepared for them; and the first thing 
they do is to set up a shop, next a bank, then come the 
loan agent and the real-estate dealer; the mo: e mill begins 
to grind, and the people have debts fastened upon them before 
they have had time to get a good rest in their new home. 

It seems to me it would be wiser, infinitely wiser, to make no 

rovision whatever at this time for the selection of town sites. 
Pet the people who want homesin the Territory go in and select 


their homes, select their farms, and after they have acquired a 
residence there under the law, after they have Sog d a foot- 
hold, a place to live, then they will get together in due time, and 


under the law of the United States, if i fire not make any local 
laws of their own, they will arrange town-site business in 
their own way. 

I do not believe in giving any advantage to the town-builders 
or 8 lators. I believe A saving the land for the man who is 
anxious to get a home, to make a livlihood for himself and his 
family, instead of for the man who would lay down town sites 
and become rich off of what he can gain from the losses of other 

ople, 

Phora is no need for hurry in the matter. Nothing has been 
yet suggested before the Senate which satisfies my mind that 
there is any need whatever for additional legislation. Lam quite 
confident that the persons who expect to go into the Territory 
and make homes for themselves—not town-builders, but farmers 
and that class of persons—will be better protected, and that is 
the aim of the law, if we do not enact any additional legislation 
whatever. 

I will say further, that I am satisfied the persons who expect 
to enter the lands prefer that there be no additional legislation. 
Their sentiment in reference to this thing is ‘‘keep your hands 
off; let us alone, and when we get into the Territory, huve our 
homes, and become settlers and citizens there, weshall regulate 
this matter to suit ourselves.” If that be done, then, for once at 
least, we shall have the principle of home rule adopted in a new 
Territory. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I desire to interrupt the proceedings on 
the pending joint resolution for a single moment, to suggest that 
when we adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not make the motion 
until I see whether we can get a vote on the pending question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think we ought to sit here until the 
the vote is taken. jà 

Mr. BERRY. Ishall have to ask the Senator to đefer — 
any motion until the joint resolution now pending is passe 


upon. 
gree McPHERSON. I will do so, but I will make a statement 
if Senators will permit me. 

On consultation with Senators on both sides of the Chamber, 
considering that we have had a long, hot week, and the Chamber 
is very oppressive, there is a general disposition manifested to 
adjourn over from to-day until Monday, the belief being that we 
shall make progress quite as rapidly with the pending measures 
if we take that course, as if we should remain here to-morrow. 
Besides, there does not seem to be any member of the Senate who 
really desires to be heard to-morrow on the pending financial 
bills: Therefore, the Committee on Finance have reluctantly 
consented to an adjournment over, with the notice, which I am 
enjoined and instructed by the chairman of the committee to give, 
that next week we shall try to press the pending bill to a vote at 
as early a day as possible. 


Mr. PLATT. Which bill is that? 
Mr. PEFFER. To what bill does the Senator refer? 
Mr. MCPHERSON. The Committee on Finance have two bills 


cars | here. 

Mra LATT and Mr. PEFFER. To which does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Icannottell. The Senatorfrom Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] made a long speech on one of them, but not upon 
the one which was before the Sənate. Judging from the debate 
Ican not tell which bill was before the Senate. However, as to 
the financial measures pending in this body, L do not know what 
may be the disposition of the chairman o/ the committee touch- 
ing the one he willearliest press for consideration; but the com- 
mittee wish to give notice that on Monday morning it is their 
intention to proceed, as fastas the Senate will permit, in the di- 
rection of reaching avote. The committee now give notice that 
they will resist any and allattempts to interpose any other legisla- 
tion pending the final vote by the Senate upon the financial ques- 


tions. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not inter further 
obstruction in regard to the pending joint resolution, but will 
let us have a vote upon it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not wish to interfere with the-pend- 
ing joint resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question. I ask whether he was a member of the committee on 
resolutions at the last Democratic convention? 

Mr. VILAS. I was on the general committee on resolutions 
and the subcommittee also. 

Mr. CAREY. I merely wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
a clausein the Democratic platform which the Senator from Wis- 
consin himself may have prepared. I hope he did: 

We hold that the officials appointed to administer the 1 of any 
Territory, together with the Districts of Columbia and Alaska, should be 
bona fide residents of the Territory or District in which their duties are to be 
performed, The Democratic party believes in home rule and the control of 
their own affairs by the people of the vicinage. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin says it is necessary to have 
immediate action in this case. I wish to state to him thatin no 
instance have such boards been appointed in advance of the set- 
tlement of the district where town sites are located. The town 
sites have already been located in Oklahoma, and the land has 
been reserved. I wish to siy to him also that more than two- 
thirds of all the town-sits difficulties in Oklahoma have been set- 
tled and disposed of under the probate-judge law. The judges 
take hold of the matter. They appoint three men in the neigh- 
borhood to appraise the value of town sites, and proceed in a way 
which is highly satisfactory to the people. 

There is nothing in the world, therefore, to prevent tho Sec- 
retary of the Interior from appointing bona fide residents of the 
town itself, if he wishes to do so. If he will wait a little while— 
and there is not any hurry about the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion—the matter will be all right. 

Mr. VILAS. I do not happen to have the resolutions adopted 
by the Republican national convention, but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if they are any less explicit in this 
respect than those adopted by the Democratic national conven- 
tion? 

Mr. CAREY. They are, indeed. 

Mr. VILAS. Less explicit? 

Mr, CARE. They are less explicit, because we adopted ours 
first, and you copied ours and tried to put more to it in order to 
catch votes. 

Mr. VILAS. I supposs that means that some delegates from 
the Territories prepared the resolution for both conventions, 
and, as the question was not a burning issue, both parties were 
ready to adopt what was offered. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming if the 
convention of 1888, which nominated the late President of the 
United States, Gen. Harrison, had not also a similar resolution 
in its platform? 

Mr. CAREY. It had. 

Mr. VILAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
if there is any better reason why the vacant territory of the 
Cherokee Outlet should be officered by 7 from the adjacent 
region of Oklahoma than there was why the Territory of Okla- 
homa should have been officered from the adjacent State of Kan- 
sas under the last Administration: and why, under that former 
plank in the plitform of 1888, adopted by the Republican conven- 
tion, the President of the United States and the Senate, partici- 
pating with him in the power of appointment, found it possible 
to appoint judges, marshals, and other officers of the Territory 
from outside of the Territory? 

Mr. CAREY. Where did he do it? 


The law was not 


so much to locate town sites as for the settlement of then exist- 
ing difficulties. Difficulties arose because there were no officers 
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in Oklahoma at the commencement of affairs there. That diffi- 
culty does not exist now. 

So far as President Harrison is concerned, he did not violate 
the rule of the platform except in two or three instances, and 
those were in the Territory of Arizona, where ths people would 
not agree as to the appointments. He could not do anything 
with them. So far as the Territory in which I lived was con- 
cerned the rule was never violated, not even in connection with 
an appointment in the Indian service. I think that was the ex- 
perience of all the Territories, ee the Territory of Arizona, 
and there, as I have said, they would not agree as to the judges. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate when it is impatient to vote, but I should like tosay a 
word or two. 

I understand that this question is ee decided. It is a 

uestion of the appointment of some officeholders, as I may call 
them, agents from different sections of the country to go into 
this Territory and attend to the town-site matters; in other 
words, a question of patronage; and it will be voted in the Sen- 
ate, but voted against the wishes both of the people living in 
Oklahoma and the people who are going there. It has been 
brought this far without consultation with the people of Okla- 
homa or the people who are going there. Thestatements which 
have been read here show that they are opposed to it; that the 
present law is entirely satisfactory to them, much more satisfac- 
tory than this proposed law, which involves the appointment of 
outsiders to go there and settle those questions in a very much 
more expensive way, and taking a great deal more time for it. 

The recent settlements in Oklahoma of the Cheyenne and the 
Arapahoe reservations have all been made under the law as itat 
present exists without any trouble whatever, and are all disposed 
of, while the original question about the settlement of Oklahoma 
proper, which was submitted to the town-site board, is still un- 
settled. 

What the le of the Territory and the people who are going 
in there act + the law applicable to this matter may be left 
as it is now, and that all these matters may be settled under the 
general law. 

I donotcare anything about the pending amendment. My 
objection is to the passage of such alaw at all. It is unneces- 
sary; it is not called for; and, to speak plainly about it, there is 
no earthly reason for it except the question of patronage. 

The P IDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CARBY and Mr. HANSBROUGH called for the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KYLE (when Mr. BUTLER’S name was called). I am re- 
quested by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] to 
say that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Guato . 
Mr. DU BOIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] on political 
questions. I do not know whether this is regarded as a political 
question or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think my colleague, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called). Lam paired 
with the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. PALMER]. If he were present 
I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not 

ow how he would vote on this question if present, but I will 
transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GIBSON], and vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. DIXON (when Mr. LopGE’s name was called). I was re- 
quested by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
to announce that he has a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas | Mr. meth 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I should 
vote yea” on this question if he were present. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
on this question with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAm- 
DEN]. If he were present, I should vote “yea” and he would 
vote ‘‘nay.” $ ; 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present, 
he would vote ‘‘ nay” and I should vote yea.” 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

MrFRYE. Iam paired with thesenior Senator from Maryland 
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[Mr. GORMAN] on political questions, and as this seems to be a 
political question, [ withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. As there is some doubt about a quorum 
haying voted and as l think my vote, if recorded, will not change 
the result, I shall vote. I vote seat 

Mr. DUBOIS. I will ask the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON], with whose colleague I am „whether he 
wiil object to my voting in order to make a quorum. I do not 
think my vote will make any difference in the result. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—16. 


Manderson, 
Peffer, 
Perkins, 
Power, 


Dubois, 


Gallinger, 
Hawley, 


Higgins, 


Camden, 
Cameron, 
Chandler, 
Colquitt, 
Cullom, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. CAREY. I had intended to call for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the joint resolution, but as the last vote has shown 
the sentiment of the Senate in reference to it I shall not do so. 

The joint resolution was passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. [now move that when the Senate adjourn 
to-day it be to meet on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MARY IMOGENE SANFORD. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the following resolution, submitted by Mr. HAWLEY on 
the 14th instant, reported it without amendment: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items ` of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to ay Imogene Sanford, widow of Oliver S. Sanford, de- 
ceased, late act assistant doorkeeper of the Senate, the sum of #900, be: 
an amount equal to six months’ salary at the rate allowed by law to su 
acting assistant doorkeeper aforesaid. 


Mr. PLATT. Iask that the resolution may be put upon its 


assage. 
p Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Ido not know whether there will 
be any opposition to the resolution. The reportsimply conforms 
to the practice of the committee for many years past, which was 
adopted after considerable discussion, to cutoff extra allowances 
and fix aspecific sum, which in such cases shall be allowed in lieu 
of all others. The report merely follows the precedents of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Au- 
gust 28, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 25, 1898. 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Luther F. McKinney, of Manchester, N. H., to be envoy ex- 
traordi and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Colombia. 


William E. Quinby, of Detroit, Mich., to be envoy extraordi- 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to The 
Netherlands. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


Jacob Sleeper, of Boston, Mass., to be secretary of the lega- 
pon and consul-general of the United States at Bogota, Colom- 


Edward C. Butler, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of the le- 
gation of the United States to Mexico. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Owen J. H. Summers, of Florida, to be attorney of the United 


States for the northern district of Florida. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


James C. Drake, of Washington, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Washington. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Harry A. MeNeally, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Saco, in the State of Maine. 

Harry H. Kain, of Mississippi, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississippi. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, of Louisiana, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Walter C. Westcott, of Amethyst, Colo., to be receiver of pub- 

lic moneys at Del Norte, Colo. > 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

R. Loper Baird, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


William D. O'Toole, of Hamilton, Wash., to be register of the 
land office at Seattle, Wash. 
Peter Primeau, of Houghton, Mich., to be register of the land 
office at Marquette, Mich. 
CONSULS. 


William H. Jacks, of e Ind., to be consul of the 
United States at London, On 0. 

James H. Madden, of Danville, III., to be consul of the United 
States at Smyrna, Turkey. 

Theodore Huston, of Macomb, III., to be consul of the United 
States at Paso del Norte, Mexico. 

Edward Downes, of New Haven, Conn., to be consul of the 
United States at Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Francois X. Belleau, of Lewiston, Me., to be consul of the United 
States at Three Rivers, Canada. k 

Peter Lieber, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be consul of the United 
States at Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Joel Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt., to-be consul of the United 
States at Coaticook, Canada. 

Frank E. Hyde, of Hartford, Conn., to be consul of the United 
States at Lyons, France. 

Matthew M. Duffie, of Princeton, Ark, to be consul of the 
United States at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Jacob T. Child, of Richmond, Mo., to be consul of the United 
States at Hankow, China. 

Charles A. O'Connor, of Manchester, N. H., to be consul of the 
United States at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

James C. Monaghan, of Lonsdale, R. I., to be consul of the 
United States at Chemnitz, Germany. 

Norfleet Harris, of Greensboro, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Leeds, England. 

Louis S. Delaplaine, jr, of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of 

the United States at Demerara, Guiana. 
- Edward P. Crane, of Pittsburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 
States at Hanover, Germany. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, of Lewisburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 
States at Santiago de Cuba. 

J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul of 
the United States at Ningpo, China. 

J. Hampton Hoge, of Roanoke, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Amoy, China. ; 

Warner S. Kinkead, of Shelbyville, Ky., to be consul of the 
United States at Southampton, England. 

Thomas C. Jones, of Frankfort, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Funchal, Madeira, 

Alfred C. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be consul of the 
United States at Stuttgart, Germany. 

George G. Mathews, jr., of Santos, Fla., to be consul of the 
United States at Para, Brazil. Á 

Frank C. McGhee, of Meridian, Miss., to be consul of the 
United States at Huddersfield, England. 
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John B. te, of New Orleans, La., to be consul of the 
United States at Martinique, West Indies. 

D. J. Partello, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the 
United States at Sonneburg, Germany. 

Frederick Opp, of Llano, Tex., to be cousul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany. 3 

John R. Mobley, of Waco, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Baracoa, Cuba. 

Andrews A. St, John, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States at Batavia, Java. 

William H. Robertson, of the District of Columbia, to be con- 
sul of the United States at Hamburg, Germany. , 

Benjamin H. Ridgely, of Louisville, Ky., to be consul of th 
United States at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jesse W. Sparks, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., to be consul of the 
United States at Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

Henry C. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Santos, Brazil. 

W. H. Seymour, of Livingston, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Palermo, Italy. 

Lucien J. Walker, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Cork, Ireland. 

Claude M. Thomas, of Paris, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Marseilles‘ France. 

James B. Taney, of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of the 
United States at Belfast, Ireland. 

Eugene Germain, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be consul of the 


| United States at Zurich, Switzerland. 


Harrison R. Williams, of St. Louis, Mo., to be consul of the 
United States at San José, Costa Rica. 

Charles W. Whiley, jr., of Lewes, Del., to be consul of the 
United States at St. Etieune, France. 

John W. Coppinger, of Alton, III., to be consul of the United 
States at Toronto, Canada. > 

CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Darius H. Ingraham, of Portland, Me., to be consul-general 
of the United States at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Frederic C. Penfield, of Hartford, Conn., to be agent and con- 
sul-general of the United States at Cairo, Egypt. 

Wallace S. Jones, of Monticello, Fla., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Rome, Cag 

Van Leer Polk, of Nashville, Tenn., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Calcutta, India. 

E. Spencer Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


General officer. 
eee William P. Carlin, Fourth Infantry, to be brigadier-gen- 
eral. 
Medical Department. ` 


Lieut. Col. George M. Sternberg, deputy surgeon-general, to 
pe Sorron Genee. Nats s : ; 
Pay Department. 
Capt. William H. Hamner, Twentieth Infantry, to be pay- 
master. 
Quartermaster’s Department. 


First Lieut. Frederick Von Schrader, Twelftb Infantry, to be 
assistant quartermaster. > 
Medical Department. 

es Tohaga V. D. Middieton, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon- 
general. 

Maj. John H. Janeway, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-general. 

Capt. Henry S. Turrill, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 

Corps of Enqineers. 

Lieut. Col. George H. Elliot, to be colouel. 

Maj. Amos Stickney, to be lieutenant-colonel. 

Capt. Thomas Turtle, to be major. 

First Lieut. Harry F. Hodges, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. William V. Judson, to be first lieutenant. 

Cavalry arm. 

Capt. Joseph M. Kelley, Tenth Cavalry, to be major. 

Capt. Thomas C. Lebo, Tenth Cavalry, to be major. 

First Lieut. John Bigelow, jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be captain, 

First Lieut. Robert D. Read, jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut, Letcher Hardeman, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Edmund S. Wright, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William H. Hay, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 
renee Lieut. James E. Nolan, Fourth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 

nan 
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Artillery arm. 
First Lieut. Charles Humphreys, Third Artillery, to be cap- 
tain 


Second Lieut. Richmond P. Davis, Second Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. George O. Squier, Third Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant. 
Infantry arm. 


Lieut. Col. Robert H. Hall, Sixth Infantry, to be colonel. 

Maj. Harry C. Egbert, Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Capt. William H. Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, to be major. 

First Lieut. Henry E, Robinson, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 


tain. 
First Lieut. William W. Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, to 
be captain. ` 
First Lieut. Charles W. Mason, Fourth Infantry, to be captain. 
First Lieut. Arthur W. , regimental quartermaster Third 
Infantry, to be captain. 
First Lieut. Stephen V. Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, to be cap- 


tain. 

First Lieut. Edmund K. Webster, regimental quartermaster 
Second Infantry, to be captain. : 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Kimball, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut Frank L. Winn, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
te 


nant. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Erneste V. Smith, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. George B. Duncan, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Williams, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Lucius L. Durfee, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, August 25, 1893. 


The House met at 10 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAx. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap-_ 
proved. 
CAPITOL CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the Sen- 
ate announcing the appointment by the Vice-President of a com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, consisting of Senators VOOR- 
HEES, SHERMAN, RANSOM, CHANDLER, WHITE of California, 
SQUIRE, and MARTIN, under the joint resolution providing for 
the appropriate commemoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of the United 
States, September 18, 1793; which was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of alike committee 
on the part of the House, in compliance with the same joint reso- 
lution, consisting of Messrs. BYNUM, WARNER, BLACK, HOUK of 
Ohio, HENDERSON of Iowa, O’NEILL of Pennsylvania, and Cocs- 
WELL. 


RECOINAGE OF FRACTIONAL SILVER COIN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury showing the necessity of an immediate 
appropriation of $300,000 for continuing the recoinage of frac- 

nal silver coin; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 
SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allowed me I 
can only express aa opinion as to the cause of the crisis which 
is upon the country, and give some of the reasons which impel 
me to vote against the unconditional repeal of the law which 
authorizes the purchase of silver bullion, and is known as the 
Sherman act. 

That the operation under that law may be the better under- 


stood, I beg to submit to the House the following memorandum, 
furnished me by the Treasurer: : 
Total number of ounces of silver bullion purchased 

under the Sherman act to August 16, 1893, the 


latest date to which the account has been made 


J:!!! A Doe ces ee eee Ses E 161, 521, 000 
Total number of silver dollars coined therefrom...’ 36, 087, 185 
Total of Treasury notes issued in purchases under 

6̈tꝛrßr! ñ ...... 8149, 855, 280 
Total silver certificates 

ß. ͤ ve Me ha tiny ty LEO EA A 859, 190, 000 
Beens eo eee 528, 062, 496 
Ontetend inp soo oe aa a anG tes 331, 126, 504 

TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Auqust 23, 1893. 

Sir, while I do not think that the policy thus inaugurated by 
the last Administration is wise, however it may be considered, 
yet it is far better that, bad as it is, it should remain on the stat- 
ute book than be repealed, and the future use of silver as a money 
metal—other than that now coined and that represented by Treas- 
ury notes and certificates—be discontinued. Nor can I believe 
that it has produeed the embarrassment that has befallen this 
vote pant destroying confidence and bankrupting so many of our 
citizens. 

Rather has it been seized upon by those interested in the nego- 
tiation of securities in foreign markets and by those who desire 
pence for investment asa means by which to excite public dis- 
trust. — 

It is admitted, Mr. Speaker, that all balances in trade, for- 
eign or domestic, at the end of each business season, must be 
paid in cash or be carried over by the creditor to be afterwards 
met, The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his communica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 15th instant, informs 
us that the excess of our imports over our exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to $18,893,397, thus neces- 
sitating the payee by us of that sum to foreign countries in 
the matter of trade e conditions of our and imports 
for the previous year—that is, for the year ending June 30, 
1892—was quite diferent. 

In that year, according to the same authority, our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports by $202,875,687, which sum, accruing through 
trade, was to us by other countries. This balance was paid to 
us, and $18.853,397—the balance for 1893—-was paid by us; or, per- 
haps, to better and more fully present the com 61.030 
278,148 of exports and 8827, 402, 462 of imports for 1892, and $866,- 
361,421 of imports and 8847, 508, 024 of exports for 1893, properly 
represent the values of exportsand imports for the last two years. 
In the latter year we exported 8182, 770, 124 less, and we imported 
$38,958,959 more, than in the former. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that this condition of our for- 
eign trade has been and is now an and prominent factor 
in our financial troubles. I cannot believe that, in view of the 
great commercial disasters that have occurred in European 
centers of commerce and in other countries directly connected 
with such centers, indulgence has been granted us in the pay- 
ment of balances in trade. Besides, the policy of Austria in re- 
suming specie payments upon a gold basis was determined upon 
in January, 1892, and this operation was precisely similar to the 
change made in the United States between 1875 and 1879. The 
process of collecting gold was to continue over a period of two 
years, and to accomplish this about one-half the annuzl product 
of gold in California, Australia, South Africa, Russia, and Hun- 
wary was required. 

The Rothschilds of London undertook to ure for the 
Austrian Government the necessary stock of gold, the contract 
being consummated in January, 1893, and went into the n 
market seeking its purchase ata premium. In the 8 
of the month of March of the present year, $29,000,000 had been 
provided for by the purchase of American gold eagles. Some 
gold was also purchased in Germany, but $12,000,000 more was 
needed in order to complete the loan, and the syndicate took ad- 
vantage of the fall in the rate of exchange in the United States, 
which enabled gold to be oromi and abolished premium on 
all gold, whether coin or bullion. 

This accounts, in t, for the large exportation of gold coin 
and bullion from this country during the pretent year; that is, 
for about $41,000,000, the entire amount of gold to be provided 
for being about $100,090,000. 

The history of this transaction should admonish us as to what 
would become necessary should the United States undertake to 
make all payments on a gold basis. In such a contingency the 
issue and sale of at least $250,000,000 of interest-bearin gold 
bonds would become necessary in order to maintain a cient 
reserve. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, recent failures, some of great 
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magnitude, in our own country have demonstrated that in man 
instances banking institutions were being wrecked by those di- 
rectly and legally charged with theirsafe and judicious manage- 
ment. 3 

But, sir, there is another and a more deplorable cause that has 
led to the embarrassments which confront us and which has 
tended to greatly excite the public mind, and that cause is the 
general belief that the creditor class of this country—those who 
are possessed of large capitals—desire to have money scarcer 
and therefore more valuable and productive. These are they 
who, with the greatest vigor, have declared and do now maintain 
War against the further coinage of silver. The bonds which 
they hold as investments and the money which they have hoarded 
for the purpose of lending will, if the further coinage of silver 
be abandoned, become the more profitable, while other properties 
will correspondingly shrink in value should monometullism be- 
come the established and permanent policy of this Government. 

In a word, Mr. Speaker, the pending contest is a war in which 
scarcity of money is on the one side and a reasonable supply, with 
proper distribution and in e ee goroni to meet the = de- 
mands of commerce, of production, of manufacture, and of labor, 
is on the other side. 

Sir, I have no confidence in the successful and satisfactory re- 
Bult of any attempt to establish an international ratio between 
gold and silver. e late international conference was a miser- 
able failure, as has been all such conferences. That this appre- 
hensionis not unfounded, I beg to call the attention of the House 
to the utterance of the present prime minister of England upon 
the subject. 

The time, the place, and the man make it worthy the most 
careful and thoughtful consideration. It was delivered on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1893, shortly after the adjournment of the Brussels 
‘Conference, in the House of Commons, by the greatest and most 
influential of living Englishmen. On a motion offered by Sir 
H. Meysey-Thompson, in the British House of Commons, urging 
that Government to use its utmost influence to procure the re- 
assembling of the International Monetary Conference and to 
impress upon the British representatives the immediate neces- 
sity of finding some effective remedy for the growing divergence 
of value between gold and silver, Mr. Gladstone used the follow- 
ra bra 1 e, Which I quote verbatim from the London Times 

arch 1: 


What is our standard of value to be? 1 Are we to 
choose it for its fixity, or are we to choose it for its liability to 
indefinite and eternal change? The honorable member spoke 
rather with ridicule upon the proposition of this country as the 
great creditor country of the world. It is the great creditor 


coun of the world; of that there can be no doubt whatever; 
and it is increasingly the great creditor country of the world. 
I suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which 


does not largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. 

I am almost afraid to estimate the total amount of the 5 
which the United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom; but of this I am well convinced, that it is not to be 
counted by tens or hundreds of millions. 

„One thousand millions ory would be an extremely low 
and inadequate estimate. o thousand millions, or something 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. 
L“ Hear!” ‘‘ Hear!”] I-+think under these circumstances it isa 
rather serious matter to ask this country to consider whether we 
are going toperform this supremeactof self-sacrifice. I havea 
profound admiration for cosmopolitan 3 I can go a 
great length in moderation [laughter] in recommending their 
recognition and establishment, but if there are these two thou- 
sand millions or fifteen hundred millions of money which we 
have got abroad, it is a very serious matter as between this coun- 
i try and other countries. 

“We have nothing to pay to them: we are not debtors at all; 
we should get no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution 
of an inferior material, of a cheaper money, which we could ob- 
tain for lessand part with for more. We should get no consola- 
tion, but the consolation throughout the world would be great. 
[Loud laughter.] This splendid spirit of philanthropy, which 
we cannot too highly prize, because I have no doubt all this is 
foreseen, would result in our miking a present of fifty or a hun- 
dred millions to the world. It would be thankfully accepted, 
but I think that the gratitude for your benevolence would be 
mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom. 

“Ihave shown why weshould pause and consider for ourselves 
once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground 
on which you have within the last half century erected a com- 
mercial fabric unknown in the whole history of the world - before 
rssh than from that solid ground you should well consult and 
well consider and take no step except such as you can well jus- 
tify to your own unders: ing, to your fellow-countrymen, and 
to those who come after us. [Cheers.]” 


No one can doubt for a moment that in so speaking Mr. Glad- 
stone was truly and faithfully representing the commercial sen- 


timent of and; and credulous indeed must be the American 
who, in the light of such an utterance, by such a man at such a 
time, in such a place and under the weighty responsibility of 
such an exalted position, can pin his faith and commit his con- 
fidence to an international monetary commission. 

But, sir, it has been said, again and again, upon this floor, that 
it will be impossible for our Governmentto maintain ap 
tween the metals, should the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver be permitted. This is only a prediction, not the statement 
of an existing fact. I grant that the relations of the two metals 
with the free and unlimited coinage of silver, would not meet 
the demand of the miser who carries his scales about him to 
measure with the exactest nicety the weight of every coin that 
is tendered him in payment of an usurious indebtedness, but for 
all practical purposes the parity can be maintained, if there 
should be an honest purpose to do so, 

Are not four quarter-dollars or two half-dollars now being re- 
ceived by the people in their daily transactions with as much 
favor as 81 in silver, though the dollar really contains more sil- 
ver than the four quarters or the two halves? And do not 85 or 
$10 in silver have as great purchasing power as $5 or $10 in gold? 

Mr. Speaker, the enemies of bimetallism rely entirely u 
foreign sentiment and foreign commerce to sustain them in the 
position which they have assumed and for which they are con- 
tending. They take no thought of our enormous inland com- 
merce, the amount of which has never been accurately measured. 
Sir, theexchanges in the clearing-houses of the United States— 
fifty-eight in number—for 1892 reached the enormous sum of 
$61,017,839,067, and the freight service of the railways in 1891 
amounted to 81,073,784,121 tons carried 1 mile. 

These are but two evidences of the vast inland commerce in 
which our people deal, and they cover, by a very small part, the 
annual ons that grow out of American industry. The 
mind grows weary in the attempt to trace each and every path 
and avenue that is trod by the American people in their effort 
for industrial, material, and intellectual advancement. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I will ask the attention of the 
House to a statement from the Treasury Department, which 
reads as follows: 


8 showing the ee of gold and silver coins and cert 


, United 
ates, notes and natio: 4 


nk notes, in circulation 1, 1893. 


273. 567, 863, 626, $416,909, 941| 8410, 447, 360 
Standard silver dollars , 332, 450 363, 108,461; 56, 57,031, 862 
Subsidiary silver . 76,563,878) 12, 556, 7 
d certificates.............| 87,704,739) 93, 71 87, 611, 
Silver certifica Say ik, 333,031,504! 2,843,114) 330,188, 
Treasury notes, 
1 2 — 148, 8.38 4,512,210; 143,774, 
United States notes . 346, 681, 016% 22,286,612) 324, 
Currency certificates, act 
June & 18727. 30. 485, 7, 855, 
National-bank notes 185,755,147; 3, 620, 1 180, 134, 997 
N 


123, 908, 649) 512, 889, 632/1, 611,009, onj: 601, 949, 825 

Population of the United States August 1, 1893, estimated at 
67,066,000; circulation per capita, $24.02. 

In this we are informed that there is in circulation 81, 611,099.17 
to serve the pu of 67,066,000 people in all their varied oc- 
cupations. But, sir, how much of this sum is held as reserve in 
ordinary and prosperous times in the banking, life and fire in- 
suranoe, and other financial institutions of the country? How 
much of it, when no panic is pressing upon the people with its 
unfortunate, depressing, and destroying effects, never sees the 
light of asingle day during the entire year? How much of it 
never leaves the darkness of the vault, to travel in the channels 
of trade, agriculture, and manufacture, and to meet the just re- 
quirements of labor? 

To say that silver, placed on the same level with gold, made a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private; present and being 
used @verywhere and at all times; mo here and there; never 
idle, butalways following closely the footsteps of the American 
workingman in whatever field he may toil—tosiy that it will not 
under such conditions be received by him, now and hereafter, as 
heretofore, is a prophecy that can not and will not be fulfilled. 

Sir, our internal commerce alone will protect silver. Our 
Government only can debase it and . it as a money metal. 
The situation of our people is wholly unlike that of other coun- 
tries, and sound logic will therefore not permit us to draw con- 
clusions from the experiencs of other nations in the matter of 
silver coinage. It can not be safely assumed that what has h: 
repeated here. 5 


pened elsewhere must necessarily be 
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But, Mr. Speaker, we are asked to re unconditionally the 


Sherman act. What then—what is to follow? Them is 
silent. Its advocates and supporters in Co are also silent. 
But we are not leftentirely in the dark as to p of those 


who are p g this measure from the outside. It is admitted 
by all that there is not a sufficiency of gold in this country, even 
in prosperous times, to answer the purposes and to meet the ne- 
cessities of trade, agriculture, manufacture, and labor. 

How is the needed amount to be obtained? Through com- 
merce with foreign nations? How are we to know that, during 
the present year and the next year and for years to come, the bal- 
ance of trade will not be as it was during the last fiscal year— 
against us? The metropolitan press advises us to issue bonds— 
interest-bearing bonds—gold bonds— and that, too, in a time of 
profound peace, and with our agricultural and manufacturing 

roducts in the greatest abundance. These bonds are to besold 
n Europe. Who are to pay these bonds, principal and interest? 
The people. How? By taxation. 

To such a policy I have ever been, am now, and will always 
be, unalterably op d. An interest-bearing indebtedness is a 
curse to any people. It eats up their substance, retards their 
prosperity, and brings unhappiness and discontent to every home, 
except that of the bondholder. In view of the past history of 
the Democratic party, its record, and its pledges, in view of the 
circumstances in which we are placed, I can not bring myself to 
the support of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

I feel it a bounden duty to vote for the substitute prepared by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], and shall doso. And 
should the Sherman act be unconditionally repealed, and pros- 

rity in a permanent form return to this country, no man will 
fe readier than myself to acknowledge his error, and to accord 
to those who differ with me greater wisdom and clearer fore- 
sight. But I fear the result. Confidence may return with the 
unconditional repeal of the act, but it will be only temporary, 
and the next crisis, which may come very quickly, will be greater 
and severer than that which is now upon us. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the distrust, the 
loss of confidence, the complete paralysis in all our industries 
and the widespread distress growing out of unfortunate finance 
conditions, have been described by gentlemen more able than my- 
self, inlanguage more eloquent t Icancommand. Itisasitu- 
ation calling for the exercise of the soundest judgment and the 
most exalted patriotism. At such a crisis, surely no considera- 
tion of partisan advantage ought to be allowed to influence our 
action. I have favored the re of the Sherman law and the 
remonetization of silver at such ratio as will make its intrinsi 
and exchangeable value equal to gold. 

I had intended and had so announced that I would vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, because I it as the most potent factor in producin; 
the present unfortunate condition, but this intention was base: 
upon the supposition that our Democratic friends from the East 
agreed with usin the interpretation of the Democratic platform, 
and as remonetization, according to our understanding, was a 

art of that platform, I supposed that they would voteas readily 
or a silver bill as for the repeal of the Sherman law. I find 
that they considered only part of the platform binding and an- 
other not obligatory, or that they place a different construction 
upon it to that adopted by the Democrats of our section. And 
I now believe that if we consent to unconditional repeal we will 
have no further legislation upon the silver question, and that it 
will be struck from the list of money metals. I cannot by my 
vote consent to this condition. 

In order to secure equal intrinsic and exchangeable value in 
both metals, I believe that a change in ratio is 3 and 
think it probable that the highest ratio proposed in the House 
bill is too low, but I will vote for all the ratios, hoping that some 
one of them may receive the support of a majority and thereby 
enable us to secure an acceptable compromise. I oppose the ra- 
tio of 16 to 1, but shall favor it. I favor the repeal of the Sher- 
man law, and yet shall oppose it, because I hope with one to an- 
tagonize the other, and as a result to secure the restoration of 
silver as one of the + money metals of the country on a basis 
1255 and equitable and fair e to the debtor and creditor. 

Loud applause.] 
Mr. BRETZ was recognized. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Indiana 


to yield to me a moment while I ask unanimous consent to have 


rinted in the RECoRDan article by Mr. J. S. Daugherty, of Dallas, 

ex., and also an article from the St. Louis Chronicle, both 
relating to the subject under debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


The articles are as follows: 


WILL FREE COINAGE GIVE US PROSPERITY?—HOW ENGLAND THE 
PRICES OF WHEAT 


REGULATES 
AND COTTON THROUGH INDIA COUNCIL DRAFTS, 


[By J.S. Daugherty, Dallas, Tex.] 

We hold that the greatest temporal blessing that can be conferred 
man is to give him continuous and profitable employment. Therefore, 
can show that the free and unlimited coinage of silver will morecertainly do 
this for the people of = — Sas ee 55 the 8 or 
confining our silver coinage to the product of our own mines, or establishing 
the gold standard, then we have established our cause. re 

Silver and gold are the universally recognized commodities out of which 
money is now made by all civilized nations and in which the balances of trade 
between them are settled. If a nation buys and borrows from other nations 
until the sum of its purchases and the interest on what it borrows added to 
falling due and those sent home to be cashed before 
due, aggregato more than it sells or lends to them, then the bal- 
5 against it and must be settled on terms dictated by the cred- 

r. 


The borrower is servant to the lender.“ Proverbs, chapter xxii, verse 7. 
All of the gold and silver that a nation can rightfully possess must either 
be dug out of its mines, received in exchange for other commodities, be 
brought to it by ts who become its citizens, or borrowed. e 
first three are productive sources of permanent wealth. The fourth is 
ulative, and may pe pone or result in disaster, owing to the condi- 
| oses, in giving the law to the Israelites, condemned 
mug of borrowing (see Deuteronomy, chapter xv. verse 60, Thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow.“ Other thi 
being equal, it is evident that the better prices a nation receives for all it 
has to sell, the more gold and silver it profitably produces from its mines, 
and the more and wealthier the nts who become its citizens, the 
8 its wealth and the more likely the balance of trade will be in its 
avor and the power to draw gold and silver from others in settlement. The 
laws of commerce will never permit either gold or silver to be taken from a 
country where the balance of trade is in its favor. 

With these elementary principles in our minds, let us investigate the ef- 
fects that the free coinage of silver would have on the industries of our own 
ry and its balance of trade. The total value of the new silver added to 
the world’s stock in 1890 was 5168, 807, 000. Of this sum the western hemisphere 

roduced $141,757,000,lea: the product ofall the rest of theworld but #24,910,- 
uced by the western hemisphere, the United States p 
e total silver coinage of the world for 1890 was §149,404,099. 
this the eastern hemisphere coined $81,840,468, or $56,920,468 more than her 
she must have used in the arts not less 
allowing for the alloy, the eastern hemisphere must 
have imported 60,000,000 ounces of pore silver morethan she produced. Hav- 
ing bought and used it, she must have needed it. At 85 cents per ounce, the 
cost would be $51,000,000. At $1.2929 per ounce, the value of an ounce of 
silver in this country if we had free coinage, it would have cost her $77,574,000; 
we bey te) sellers and they the buyers, their gain was our loss to the ex- 
tent of 826,574,000. 


we 


ENGLAND SILENT. 


But let us poten need this silver and see what they did with it, for Mr 
Edward O. Leech, tor of the United States Mint, in his testimony before 
the committee of Congress on Coinage, Weights and Measures, in Janu- 
ary, 1891, testified that Even the English mint will not tell you how much 
silver they have bought.” There must be some good reason for this secrecy. 
England and the United States are preéminently the two atrivals forthe 
world’s commerce. In 1890 the United States exported 614,000 of silver, 
while Great Britain coined $66,263,555 worth, and, including her entire 2 
sions, 3 but 813,746,055, so that she coined alone $52,816,500 worth more 
than she prod’ to say not! of what she used in the arts. Seeing that 
she coined all of the silver min in the eastern heimsphere in 1890, except 
$15,576,931, and considering our rivalry with her for commerce, and that Lon 
don is the money center of the world, and that most of the silver exported 
from Mexico comes to the Tinited States, we deem it only necessary to con- 
trast the effects of free co e of silver as it would affect Great Britain 
and the United States. In 1890 the United States coined 939,202,205, usin; 
16 of silver to 1 of gold, while Great Britain, claiming to be a gold-stand: 
country, coined 263,555 worth, using but 15 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. 
England must need it or she would not buy it. She must make a profit on 
it or she would not buy it. Shetries to keep.as a secret how much she buys; 
then there must be some danger to;her interests in making public her meth- 
ods of hand! silver. 

Then what is our duty to ourselves as her rivals? To investigate, dig 
into, and know as much of her methods as she does, and if she is manipu- 
lating silver against our interests, try to prevent it. 

Other things being — — it is always to the interest of the consumer to 
55 as cheap as possible, and the consumer's in this case is our loss. 
What else does England buy that we produce? About 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 3,500,000 bales of cotton annually. Where does she buy these? 
In her Indian possessions first, and in the world’s market second. How 
does she pay for what she buys from India? With manufactured goods and 
silver coin. She buys silver bullion as cheap as possible, and coins it at her 
mints in Calcutta and Bombay into rupees on a ratio of 15 of silver to 
lof gold, and issues these rupees at .47 and .37 in payment for wheat 
and cotton. She puts no more ns of pure silver in a rupee when she 
buys it for 27 cents than when it costs her 41 cents, uses this 27-cent 
flated rupee to supply herself cheaply with cotton and wheat, and we fur- 
nish her the silver with which to do it. 

Let us see how she does it? A pound of cotton ora bushel of wheat of the 
same quality is of equal value to the English, whether they lay it down from 
India or America. Suppose a Manchester cotton-spinner wants some cot- 
ton for his mill, and wheat for flour on which to feed his operatives. He 
writes to his London broker to buy him, say, 10,000 ounces of silver, and to 
ship it to his broker at Bombay. At 85 cents per ounce, it costs him #8,500 
in gold. He writes his broker in Bombay, on the arrival of the silver bullion, 
to take it to the mint and have it coined into rupees, and invest the product 
in cotton and ship it to him. 

His Bombay og — ATA A brad egy tele os ra ine —＋ iri 

ing 2 per cent se rage for $ co! , receives in rupees 

Doct wi ich he invests in cotton, and ships to Manchester. On its arrival, 
counting first cost of silver, freights, broke , insurance, etc., say it costs 10 
cents per pound in gold to — 5 i down. An erican offers him cotton, and 
if he buys it from he have to pay for it in gold, so he says: “Iam 
laying my cotton down from India, at a cost to me of 10 cents per pound in 
gold, and other things being equal, I would prefer to patronize our own col- 
onies.” 


Moreton Frewen, in his address before the second silver convention at 
Washington, said: An ounce of silver bullion will always buy a bushel of 
wheat in India and pay transportation on it to Liverpool. Hence the Amer- 
ican farmer must lay down his bushel ef wheat in Liverpool for 
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an ounce of silver bullion. If this ounce of silver is worth but 8 cents in 
ory then all the farmer Sage cata anh gh eraning bt ng wi 


transport- 
the wheat to Liverpool. Therefore, if the farmer will deduct the cost of 
transporting a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Li l from the price of 
an ounce of silver, he will have very nearly the price of a bushel of wheat in 


c 0. 

e the cost of sending a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liver- 
storage, insurance, and broke: to be 15 cents, and silver 
cents an ounce, then wheat in Chicago would be worth 70 
cents. But if silver were at par, as it would be under coinage, an ounce 
of silver would be worth 81.29, and a bushel of wheat in Chicago would be 
worth $1.29, less the cost of sending it to Liverpool, or about 81.14. 

“ Hence, as silver rises above or falls below cents an ounce so will 
wheat in this country rise above or fall below the prices above stated.“ 

From the above it will be seen that while the farmer gets the same 
a in rupees, for his wheat now that he got twenty years ago, the Amer- 

ican farmer gets not quite two-thirds as much, and the consumer, or the 
middleman, gets the erence, In 1873 India exported only 730,485 bushels 
of wheat; in 1892 India e rted 59,000,000 bushels. 

Anyone can fi up the loss to the American farmer. It amounts to 
from #160,000,000 to $220,000,000 on the wheat crop of a single year. 

The effect on cotton and cotton manufactures is the same as on wheat. 


of cotton delivered in Liverpool. Sixty poun: 
a pound sterling is about 8 cents a pound there, or about 
A large cotton crop in India, or a short crop here, will, of course, vary 
these relations somewhat, but the general effect of the fall of silver is un- 
derstated rather than overstated. 

The 1 of cotton from India have increased from $39,570,000 in 1879 to 
282,665,000 in 1891; while the rt of cotton goods in the same period has 
fa ae LO BLL MA 840 In 1 1. RNA are incroasingevery year 

220,625 to $1 „and are every year. 

ir Robert N. Fowler, M. P., London banker, and ex-lord mayor, in 1886 

“The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America and be the development of India as 
thechief wheat and cotton exporter of the world.” 

Therefore, if the American sells he must offer the same quality at a lower 

or a better quality at the same price. And the price at which the 
nglishman can lay his cotton down from Indiais what enables him to fix the 
price on ourcotton. We assume for the present that if we had free 
coinage of silver that an ounce of it would be worth $1.2929, and if it was, 
then 10,000 ounces of it would cost $12,929 in gold, and when sent to Bombay: 
and coined into rupees, and the orage was paid, would only give 813. 
504 worth in rupees, the same as when the first cost was $8,500, and there 
eine no more it would pay for no more pounds of cotton or bushels 
of wheat; the freight, insurance, orage, and brokerage being the same 
in both cases, the difference in the cost of the same amount of cotton would 
be the difference in the first cost of silver, $8,500, at 10 cents pound, would 
buy 85,000 pounds of cotton; but 85,000 pounds of cotton, the cost of the sil- 
ver to pay for which was $12,929, would make it cost, laid down in gold, 15 
cents per pound, and if wheat can be laid down from India gd per hg ees 
when silver costs 8 cents ounce, when it would cost $1 per ounce 
wheat laid down from India would cost $1.52 per bushel, and if it cost 151 
cents a pound, and 51.5 per bushel to lay cotton and wheat down from India, 
then American cotton and wheat would certainly be worth 15 cents per 
pound and $1.50 per bushel. 


DANIEL MANNING'S TESTIMONY. 


Daniel Manning, the Secretary of the under President Cleveland, 
in 1886, says: It is a direct consequence of the monetary dislocation that 
wheat of India. which there fetched three rupees per quintal fourteen 
years ago and there fetches three rupees per quintal to-day; can be sold 
(profitably) in London (cost of transportation a ) for as little as the 
gold price of rupees in London to-day, afallof 25 per cent. This lower 
price of wheat in London has had to be met by alower price of the American 
Wheat in London. * * The ae of our surplus wheat determined the 
pe of the whole wheat crop of the United States. So that the monetary 
islocation has already cost our f: population, who number nearly 
tion of the United States,an almost incomput- 
ons upon millions of dollars every year.” 
PRESIDENT HARRISON'S TESTIMONY. 
President Harrison, in his mess: to Congress in December, 1892, while 
turnis statistics to prove that all other industries in the United States 
were ERER prosperous, admitted that Wheat and cotton are de- 


ressed. 

z In 1873, the year in which silver was demonetized, India produced o; 
978,000 bales of cotton, while in 1889-90 she had increased her crop to 
bales. In 1879 Indi: 


one-half of the total 175 
able sum, a loss of 


princ: 
there. 
et an in- 
1 not find 
‘oduction 


f off in the first e months of 1891 as compared with the first nine 
months of 1890 of $17,020,730. Hence itis demonstrated that the effect of 


cheap silver is to increase 
to cause these 
1890 was 7,311,322 


exports from London to India, and dear silver is 
rtsto fall off. The cotton cropin the United States in 


been for several years Pee or has 
mber 5, 1891, and yon 


Aang reagan effects of cheap silver in this country and hig 
e 


hematite ores, which she 


fully can 
our factories compete with hers. 

Seeing that to enhance the value of silver would produce these effects, the 

uestion presents with a concentrated force as to whether or not we can do 
t and to what extent. We have seen that the eastern hemisphere im 
60,000,000 cunces of pure silver more than it produces; therefore, if we should 
open our mints to the free coinage of silver there would be a home d 
for it at $1.2929 per ounce, and if our own could realize that for it at 
home they would not accept less than that for it to be shipped abroad. 

But it has been said that if we open our mints to free co’ all of the 
accumulated silver of the world be dum upon us. Let us see if it would. 
France, poun, Pe Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Netherlands, R 
and the Central erican States, all South America, and Haiti coin all 
their silver on a ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, and they had in sight in 
1890, $1,000,084.000. On this ratio their 5-franc pieces, which is worth % cents 
in gold as coined, contains — grains of pure silver, or at the rate of 81.229 
per ounce would be worth 93. cents; on every one of them that they would 
send here to be coined they would lose 2.47 cents, besides paying express and 
insurance charges both ways. Evidently none of that would come. 

Yes, but there is India with her $900,000,000; what will become of that? 
Well, 15 ounces of it coined at home will buy an ounce of gold, and they are 
certainly not fools enough to send of it to the United States where it 
would take 16 ounces to buy one of gold. Yes, but there is China; she will 
flood you, she will drown you; what about China? Well, poor old China 
has no coins of her own, no mint, and no ratio between gold and silver. For- 
eign coins are the only ones she ponasa, and when she opened her ports to 
commerce, like all inexperien e when they engage in trade, “she 
paid dearly for the whistle.” The atiful coins looked more attractive to 
the Mongolian eyes than red pippins to hungry schoolboys. They wanted 
them, and they got them, at a cost of 13 cents more on the dollar than the 
bullion in them is worth on a ratio of 16 to 1, and 8 after an experience 
of nearly forty years, every dollar they receive costs them from 2 to 8 cents 
more than the silver in them is worth, and it is estimated that the introduc- 
tion of stag coins annually costs China from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, 

Is it probable under these conditions that China would send any of her 
coin to this country? Does she want to pay express and insurance 8 
and lose from two to thirteen cents on 8 of her 85700. 000. 00? Be- 
nighted as she is, she is too wise for that. fact, of all of these nations of 
the earth who have silver coins, Mexico and Japan are the only ones who 
could send them here and reduce them to bullion and haye them recoined 
at a profit, if we had free comans on a ratio of 16to 1, and they are each only 
estimated to have $50,000,000. The additional fit on our cotton crop for 
one year would be more than 138 per cent of all they both have, and on our 
wheat crop 234 per cent more. Then we see we can make the ratio 3 as 
little of silver as 16 to 1 without bringing any samanay amount of foreign 
coins. And as we have seen itis to our interest to make silver as dear as 
88 we should not use more of it than is necessary to keep foreigners 

speculating on us by sending their coins to our mints. 
IT CAN BE DONE. 


But can we maintain the ratio of 16 tol is the question. Let us see. From 
1687 to 1873, one hundred and eighty-six years, there were but three years in the 
world's markets when it took 16 ounces of silver to buy an ounce of gold. 
In 1808 it required 16.08 ounces; in 1812 it took 16.11 ounces; in 1813it took 16,12 
ounces. And during that pe there was but one year (1760) when it re- 
quired less than 14.14 ounces of silver to buy one ounce of gold. 

In 1808, 1812, and 1813 there was 98 cent of silver to 2 por centof gold in 


the world’s supply of precious metals, In 1860 there was Ps cent of gold 
to 96 of silver, while in 1890 there was 5 per cent of gold to 95 per cent of sil- 
of precious metals; so that in 1890, when in the 


ver in the world's poppi 
world’s markets it too 09 ounces of silver to b 1 ounce of gold, there 
was a greater relative per cent of gold to silver in the world t) in 1760, 
when it took but 14.14 ounces of silver to buy 1 of gold. So that it appears 
that while for one hundred and eighty-six years prior to 1873 the greatest 
fluctuations in the relative value between goid and silver was 1.98 ounces, 
for the seventeen years from 1873 to 1890 it has been 6.17 ounces, and that, 
too, when there is more gold in the world’s supply with reference to silver 
(by weight) than there was when gold was highest in the one hundred and 
eighty years prior to 1873. 

HOW FRANCE DID IT. 


Then to what can we attribute the drawing apart of the relative value of 
the two metals in the last twenty years but to legislation demonetizing sil- 
ver, thus depreciating it, and enhancing the value of gold by causing it to 
8 the double service that silver and gold had formerly done. But 

ce alone, with about one-half of our population, one-eleventh of our ter- 
ritory, a foreign trade that did not equal ours, and a domestic commerce 
that would not compare with ours, opened her mints and kept them open to 
free coinage of gold and silver on the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold from 
1803 to 1865, and with the Latin Union until 1870, during which time she coined 
8017. 000, 00 worth of five-franc silver, and $1,447,000,000 of gold. And it was 
largely during these years that her people absorbed the precious metals that 
enabled her to promptly respond tothe call of their government with $1,000,- 
000,000 with which to pay the Germån indemnity and yet leave them with 
more cash in their pockets per capita than any people on the earth, the re- 
sult of which is that you hear of no such panics wrecking the industries of 
France, in the past seventy years, as have swept over Great Britain and the 
Uni States, and the reason is the people have more cash money and less 
bank credit than those of the United States and Great Britain. 

Butif free coinage is such a good thing for the United States, why did we 
from 1793 to 1873 coin so little silver when we free coinage? Is it a fact 
that we did coin little? Letussee. From 1792 to 1873, inclusive, we produced 


in the United States but $189, 900,000 worth of silver, and of that we coined 


00 
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produced in 
and coined but 


807,855,000 of silver. 
13 per cent of silver to 87 per cent of gna, 


a a is 37 per 1 
Poe 


cent of the total uct of gold and silver, while the value of our 
but 43 cent. should we grant that it was to our interest in 1 
mone 


terest to continue it now. ve the part of 


meet them. 
K. K 
could add C saying so, it would not take 
long to say which one to add it to. If he put it on the wheat it would make 
d „ 


silver, which we do not, it would not follow that it Fagg ad our in- 
Conditions changed, and it is 


while should he put it on the corn it would give him but BI. 30. But 
time wore on until 1890, and he found himself with 67 bushels of corn and 

43 bushels of wheat he would put the 10 cents on the.corn, as it would give 

him 85.70, while to put it on the wheat would give him but 84.30. 

would he do this if he found that the capacity of his land to produce wheat 

tinnally declining while its capacity to produce corn was improy- 


F nut a farmer would do with his 125 0 why should a 
with its metal products? “Why, if we did, all our gold would be drained 
out of the country,” says the — — man, and as we owe a large 
number of debts, contracted to be in geld, we ag would have to buy it at a 

mium to pay them. and it woi 3 us. Let us see H it would. 
Suppose that the United States adopted free coinage of silver and that 
Europe refused to concur, and would not pay more than 85 cents per ounce 
for silver, while in the United States it would be worth £1. eee espn 
qo fiiustrate, Sane cae, reader, you were a merchant in Mexico, an Amer- 
= They both displa drum- 


overnment not do 


our store, Na the same time a Euro 
display their 


d be 10 per cent profit to yon in di 

ican, because your money would go that much further in 

Tf there was 5 per cent or 10 percent profit in doing b 

ie goods’ T on this account, what would you do? You would buy your 

s from him. Yes, and every merchant in Mexico, Central America, 

uth America, SO EP TUNE A ar o every silver- using nation on the 
dace of the earth, would do 

What would be the — Pe ga That the 
If he could sell 


mand for their 3 and America would have to double and m 


for silver as the can did, and when he 
did this silver would be worth not less than $1.2929 per ounce the world over, 
und and our wheat 81 — ares} tion to disprove 1 


8 d allying 
barbarous. ‘Where are the pronte in trade? Is it in 
to those nations who are as skillful in the useof as We are? 
o, but in selling to those less expert, and it is the part of wisdom to adopt 
a financial policy that will draw their trade for our ured articles, 


mannfact: 
and enhance the value of our raw materials that we sell to our rivals, the 


great man 
THE SHERMAN LAW. 

But why not confine our coinage to the product of ourown mines? Be- 
cause that would not give us a chance to draw the trade of other silver-using 
nations. The Sherman act practically destroys that chance now. If Mexico 

now offers us her silver, we can only allow her 83 to 85cents per ounce, since 
af 00 WO it we must again sell it as bullion; we therefore either reject it or 
F What we reject, England steps in and buys 
at 53 to 8 cents per ounce and sends over to Mexico interest coupons and 
manufactured goods (on which she makes a big profit) to pay for it, and 
ships the silver to her mints in Calcutta and Bombay and coins it — — = 

issues it in payment for 3 wheat, and rice, and 1 
of like commodities produced in this country, as we have iliustrated. 3 
it we allowed Mexico coinage price for silver, and Europe refused to do so, 
we would get all of Mexico's upply her — our manufactures, 
as we have illustrated, which would give increased em 8 

But is there no real d 3 
— silver? No, but there is an 

our 


crea’ A balance of trade against a country is to send home to be cashed 
its evidences of debt before they are due. . this ha; the citi- 
like ties on mar- 


ecessary 
gati y at maturity, yet its speculative citizens may be bank- 
te aed by ate holders of its securities forcing them on its markets be- 
101% 3 suppose that citizens of fo: countries during eras of 
prosperis have invested sums in our overnment, railway, and 
munici: nd our own ci also have large investments in the same 
classes of securities, and have them n for three-fourths of their 
value with our banks and trust com and that some misfortune over- 
takes the foreign holders or po dictates to them to realizeon their Amer- 
ican securities and they should offer them large blocks on our markets. 
If the American holders of like 3 on margins do not get togs 
ee ee a out permitting a serious decline in their 
sir margins will wiped out and they bankrupted, while if they 
0 3 money to the them immense sums of cash can be withdrawn 
from 3 witho’ Btn Pong Lara cba ply ae hazard the success of 
2 legitima the country that is carrying a considerable 


be made more manifest when it is shown that in October, 1890, 
h in their vaults to the amount of 
,000. or more than 


out to satisfy 
of bank*credits 

. So that our avail 
100,000,000 in cash, for 
mi ihe cam 5 and the 
— — — ä our money 


oi fo the hoarthistan Je of ev: 
people of the 


them 2 — ces, and wi 
opportunities. ey would then limit their sales to the smallest possible 
ice of trade in our favor. 


of silver has a 


lators 
us.“ and 1 F to protect our pro- 
ductive sources of wealth. y when we see 

instruments in foreign hands to draw the nation's wealth from it. 

Witness the recent conditions on Wallstreet. First.shipments of gold ont 
of the country on London orders. Next. a mad rush torealize on securities; 
then we read inthe Associated Press dispatches, At the slaughter prices 
London scooped in many thousand shares of the favorites.” How long. Pye 
how long, my countrymen, will you play like a fish on a line, to be din 
and devoured whenever it suits the appetites.of your captors? 

Awake. and inform yourselves; cease to take for facts the statements of 
your rivals; think for 33 and act for yourselves, or you will merit the 
—— your ignorance 2 you. Three Sof our fore- 

thers.struck for Pede Hart 151 Can not 65.000,000 of their descend- 
. ur financial liberty now? Open ona minta ANETO sony 
of silver, and the net profits on our silver, wheat, and cotton exports would 
be atleast$150,000.000 annually more than they noware. So much the 
credit we would have with the nations of the earth that they would 
Satisfy before they could call for our gold. An increase of 2) cents per poi 
on cotton and 25 to 30 cents per bushel on wheat would add one-third to the 
—.— of 1 cotton and wheat land in the country. that 
much collateral for — 322 that cover them, and would enable their 
owners to interest on the mortgages more promptly; would 
stimulate all in duane add to the D trade of our t 
lines, so that their values would be and their and divi- 
dends more surely paid; would increase the cost of li 
in Europe, and better enable our factories to compete 
world's markets, thus adding tothe wealth, population, 
piness of our own country. 


ter 


prosperity, and hap- 
J. S. DAUGHERTY, 


[From the St. Louis Chronicle.] 
A PLEA FOR THE VALLEY. 


‘The de on the f ; 
States” Wane 1t 00t for the bresdstatis, tho provislona: the Zoton TAAA TS 
the valley and the East would become bankruptatonce. It is only 


through our labor that the country is enabled to carry on the foreign trade 


has blessed us with abundant harvests, we have in 
t of increased poverty and greater hard- 
‘the world and to be helpful to the world In 


helping ourselves, we are driven into deeper dependence and morg 
hopeless poverty every day. 

ms Northwent has & an immense wealth in wheat, of a ten times ins 
trinsic value gold, yet it can not realize on wealth for a lack of 
a of to enable it to be distributed. It must depend on 
mouey-dealers who are actual! high rates of interest, not for 
money which hold own flat „which, 
of bei money and a htful 88 of exchange, is a mere evidence of 
their ability as exto; And while they are tnus demanding usury for 


their flat money of private issue, they are holding at a premium of 2 and 3 
t the Senay’ the A Al 


—— currency issued by Government and cornered by them. 1 
his usury and this um come outot the of the wheat crop, and 
the unfortunate producer is first stripped to the skin and then flayed. 


the people will 
when they are paid 


an extortionate premium for it. ‘They ute their 
flat money for the ped id currency. and to this ann they are holding cur- 
is accompanied by eee ee of contraction ata time when 
the 5 ward bankruptcy. 
The full > Rectal Government is brought to bear against the 
Rep, aad in of our valley States now when they are in Errar most pressin; gene ot 


their extremity they are p opea yy to the worst effects 0. 
secti ; that, if is 6 


Pepe teenie my could benetit any, would mally. pa 
— 5 of money and very rich capitalists in the Northeast and 
Peg it can SaN — one. The Northeast is commercial] 


a dependency of 
alley. Itis idle to deny it. New York, New England, and 
— almost absolutely dependent on us for food and textile mate- 
uin us here, and rg — 9 it ma ä bankers in London. a few 
of ip associated mone ew York and Boston, yet the ag pe 
a E evant be so invoived in our calamity b 
street and Wall street and Beacon Hill will bitterly — the 
depth to which they thrust in the Shylock's knife. 
ur people are not fools; they are not cranks;“ they are not “ repudia- 
wither a dl ge! — 2 viding. God-fearing , anxious rend 
are hones W- 5 er to 
er a load of debt. which has 


every man his due. They are 
been forced on them by nat legislation, dictated by a foolish and 
shortsizhted This debt is counted not by the million, the 


sectionalism. 
tens, the econ raged of million, but by the billion. Its amount is so vast that 
itis un: Under the most favorable conditions it will take away 
from us all the — profits ot our labor for many years to come. But we in- 


tend to do our best to hab so bye Give us the opportunity and we will pay it to 
F pal and to the last cent ot usury chat 18 tod in 


bond. 
But if we are crowded to the wall now, results will be the responsibility 
of those who crowd us. 
If our Eastern friends who are contro the of the Government 
do not relax their grip on our throats they, as well as we, will be the worse 


for it. 

We Go not desire this d. te f of issues with them. We know 
how i t they are. We know that criminal folly is due to almost 
in; but for all that, there 


con ignorance of the coun: they are livi: 
ge nd that 201 erate the conditions they 


must be a change and that soon. Wecan not 
have thrust upon us and we will not. mat or s 
9 0 1 
and on s 


With vast resources, with real wealth 
of the worid, we are on the verge of ruin through their 


inanch casa we appeal to Congress. Itis an earnest cry for justice the 

sends up to and it is a note of grim determination to have 

Jaa ua SY of E dies ‘uot show 0 preva 
mean 


Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention up to within 
afew moments ago to say nothing on the pending question, but 
at the proper time cast my vote, believing that my constituents 
and the country are far more interested in the way I cast my 
vote than any speech I might make. But, Mr. S er, in the 
light of transpiring events, it may not be amiss for me, in a few 
brief sentences, to explain the several votes I shall cast.on the 
different amendments and finally on the main question involved 
in the Wilson bill, if the yoting should reach that point. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on the floor of this 
House more than a hundred and seventy thousand honest, in- 
dustrious, and f people, chiefly engaged in farming. They 
are the peer, in point of intelligence and loyalty to their country 
and their country’s welfare, to their neighbor, his prosperity, 
his peace, and his happiness, as any constituency represented 
here. They have twice honored me with a seat on the floor of 
this House. They havecommissioned and delegated me as their 
agent to vote and act for them in all matters concerning their 
sacred welfare guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and I am 
here for that puree Had they suspected that I would in the 
least violate that trust they would never have given me their 
confidence and suffrage. 5 

Having intrusted me with their rights, and made known in 
some de their views on certain important questions, I am, 
as far as I know how, going to be equally as honest and confiding 
with them. This they have a right to expect of me, and any- 
thing short of that on my part would be inexcusable. 

Mr. Speaker, I owe my election to a seat in this House in a 
considerable measure to my attitude on the silver 8 
to thut of tariff. My people believe in the use of both gold and 
silver as money, and so instructed me when they constituied me 
their lawful agent. I accepted in good faith their contidence 
and instructions and promised to carry them out the best I could. 

My promise is my bond, sealed with my honor, and | intend to 
carry out that promise made to my poop e the very best I know 
how and trust all the rest to them. would rather have the 
proud satisfaction of feeling that I had stood by the people who 
sen me here than to be the recipient of the applause of all other 
powers on earth. I will not forsake my people in this the most 
trying time of their lives, when hunger and nakedness and the 
approaching days of fall and winter are around and before them, 
without first having made an honest effort to carry out their 
wishes on the pending question. 

I subscribe to the doctrine that a public office isa public 
trust, and, thus believing, I stand here to carry out to the best 
of my ability that trust, and no man dare molest me in the dis- 
charge of that duty, and Iam sure none can make me afraid. Sir, 
Iam the keeper of my own conscience and would rather be at 

with it than try to reconcile it with the conscience of some 
one else. I may be wrong, my people may be wrong, on this sil- 
ver question; but if we are wrong we will get right after awhile. 
My people have not delegated tome the power to do all their 
thinking—they are a ing and thinking class of people, even 
though they follow the plow, shove the plane, or swing the ham- 
mer. 
Mr. Speaker, I am not here to criticise the President, who in 
rt I helped to elect, but who apparently entertains somewhat 
erent views on this question to those of mine and those of my 
constituents. We admire him for his courage and sterling hon- 
esty. Nor do I intend to impugn the motives of any member 
for his action on this question. I accord to each of them the 
same degree of honesty of purpose that I claim for myself. I 
have noticed many members since the convening of this Con- 
ress who heretofore stood for free coinage now opposed to it. 
Seon some of my colleagues have changed their views, and I 
have no doubt but that they are honest. It may be that new 
light has dawned upon their minds or that they have received 
instructions from their constituents of a revolution of thought 
on the money question since last November. 

I am not going to plead an arg against any gentleman who 
has entertained views different from those now expressed, nor 
do I intend that such a plea shall hold good against me or my 
constituents if upon further sar, ys we receive new and 
better light on the question. For ears Mr. Speaker, I 
have seen no satisfactory reason given why I should change my 
attitude on this question without affirmative instructions from 
my constituents. If L err in casting any one or all of these sev- 
eral votes it will be in an honest effort to do some good for the 


esent, Iflerr at all I would rather that error 


people whom Ire 
was on the side of the people than against them. 

Mr. S er, I shall cust my vote without fear or trembling 
for the t amendment for the coinage of silver at the ratio of 


it | 16 to 1, and if that is not adopted, I will, with some degree of 


reluctance however, vote against each of the other proposed 
ratios, believing that if either of the ratios above 16 to 1 is 
adopted without any provision for the calling in and recoinage 
of the present outstanding silver dollar, so us to prevent a con- 
traction of the currency, the panic instead of AE Be alleviated 
would be intensified. ; 

It is estimated that to call in and recoin our outstanding silver 
circulation ata different ratio than that now established, with our 

resentmint facilities, it would require from four to five years to 
it, so that durmg all this time, if free coinage should be 
adopted at a changed ratio, we would not be increasing our sil- 
ver circulation one dollar; a thing certainly not desired by those 
who believe that our circulation istoosmall now. I regret, Mr. 
Speaker, these amendments can not now be amended so as to 
avoid the danger of contraction following their adoption,so that 
I could vote for them. Should the voting reach the sixth pro- 
posed amendment restoring the Bland act of 1878, I shall vote to 
restore it. Lastly, Mr. Speaker, if it is the judgment of a ma- 
jority of the members of this House that neither of the amend- 
ments should be adopted, I am no obstructionist. ‘The situation 
is too grave. Thedistress is too great for me to attempt to pie: 
vent this House from taking some action in the direction of re- 
lief; and to thatend T shall vote for the repeal of the poring 
clause of the Sherman act, hoping, Mr. Speaker, that out of the 
wisdom and patriotism of this Administration and Congress 
some good, wholesome law may come that will afford relief to 
the anxious, waiting, and starving people of this country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let it not be said of me now or hereafter 
that, in casting my vote for the repeal of the purchasing clausa 
of the Sherman act, I have abandoned my honest belief in and 
fidelity to the use of both gold and silver as money on a par- 
ity with each other, without discrimination against either. I 
only yield that conviction for the time being in the interest of 
harmony, and because I do not desire longer to keep the bread 
outof the mouthsof the many hungry men, women, and children 
of this country. 

If the repeal of this law which we have denounced as a cow- 
ardly makeshift, a fraud fraught with dangers, which its author 
now repudiates and which we promised to repeal, will bring that 
relief hoped for, then let us no longer deny the people that re- 
lief. And now, Mr. Speaker, in the five minutes allowed me I 
have declared the way I shail vote, and ina very general and 
brief way given my reasons therefor, and will trust result to 
my constituents and my country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
two things noticeable respecting this silver discussion; the first 
is the number of gentlemen who declare that they are bimetal- 
lists, in favor of the use of gold and silver as money, but who 
declare they will vote next Monday to put this nation upon the 
single gold standard. 

The next the number of gentlemen, especially on this side of 
the House, who have with such unanimity declared in their 
Speeches that the Sherman law is not in any manner responsible 
for the present condition of the country, pointing to the fact that 
for two years under the operation of fhat law the country was 
very prosperous, and that there was no trouble until after the 
election of Mr. Cleveland, and that he was all wrong in his 
diagnosis of the disease from which ths country is suffering, and 

et they, under these circumstances. are going to vote with the 
resident. Oh consistency, thou art a jewel,” not found in the 
head of a gold bug, especially of the Republican variety. 

I believe that the mass of people understand the question 

retty clearly upon which we are to vote next Monday. It 

Shall silver be destroyed as money, and this country atop: 
the single gold standard? That is the plain question, and the 

ople will say to you gentlemen, ““Wedon't care how you talked, 

ut how did you vote?” And no meandering on the part of 
those who are just dying to vote on both sides of the question 
about an international monetary conference will avail. For the 
peeple know that no conference will amount to any more than the 
last one while the United States begs for it. Pass a free-coin- 
age bill, and in less than ninety days you will have the European 
nations begging this country to meet them in conference, and 
we Will have an international agreement for the use of silver as 
money, and not til) then. 

From the beginning of this discussion the gold men have con- 
tinually reiterated the assertion that the United States could 
not establish the free coinage of silver without the permission 
of England, France, and Germany. If this be true, can we 


change the ratio without the gracious consent of these nations? 
England has gold, $550,000,000; silver, $100,000,000. France 
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000,000; silver, $700,000,000. German 


has gold, $800 y has gold, 
8600,00, 000; silver, $210,000,000. United States has gold, $649,- 
000,000; silver, $593,000,000. 

En land, France, and Germany have in round numbers about 
one billion of silver coin coined at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Now, if we adopt a ratio above theirs, 17, 18, 19, or 20, can we 
expect those nations to recoin their silver at a loss to them of 
one, two, or three hundred millions to bring it to a parity with 
ours? We know they will not. England has been compelled to 
buy over $50,000,000 of silver each year. The total production 
of the United States for the year 1891 was only $75,416,500. I 
shall vote for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 be- 
cause it approximates the true ratio, thatis, the relative amounts 
of gold sat silver in the world. This circular from the Treasury 
Department estimates the total production of gold and silver in 
the world as: Gold, $5,633,908,000: silver, $5,104,966,000. Five 
hundred millions more gold than silver of 15 to 1. 

This is at a ratio of less than 15 to 1. 

The gold men have one substitute for an argument that they 
ring the changes on from aap until night—‘‘the market 
value—the commercial value” of silver. Take this substitute 
away and they have not a ng to stand on. How is this value 
determined? How found? "he changeable? It is fixedand 
determined by an association of gamblers, licensed gamblers if 
you please, and changed day by day at their will and pleasure, 
without reference to any other reason, and for their own profit. 
And it seems that the Government in this struggle sides with 
the gamblers and against the people. The only true ratio is to 
be found by taking the relative amount of the two metals in ex- 
istence, as all of both will not furnish one-tenth of the mone 
needed for the use or the pepe: Such a ratio will be practi- 
cally stable, and therefore will not answer the gambler's pur- 
pose, as he has no use for the honest and the true. This ratio, ac- 
cepted and fixed by the Government, will take the money of the 
people outof the hands of the gamblers and will force the world 
to come to the true ratio. 

Mr. PIGOTT. Mr. Speaker,it was not my intention to take 
part in this discussion until I heard the plaintive and eloquent 
appeal of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 5 
in which he stated that as he was about to leave his home he 
was warned by his friends that the Democrats of Connecticut 
would turn their backs upon the Democratic platform enunciated 
at Chicago last summer. Now, I desire to say, sir, that until 
the State of Colorado shows some practical interest in the Dem- 
ocratic party by at least casting its vote once for that party, the 
Democrats of eee e the criticism. oe ter.] 

Connecticut supported the Democratic platform by its elec- 
toral vote last year, while Colorado went hunting after strange 
gods. Mr. Speaker, Connecticut Is not like those described by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] the day before 
yesterday, who opposed the nomination of Mr. Cleveland last 
summer, and are supporting him now; nor is she like those 
who supported his nomination at Chicago, and are opposing him 
now. Connecticut supported him in Chicago. She has sup- 
ported him three times in Presidential elections, and cast her 
electoral vote for him, and she is supporting him to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand this question, the mistake that 
is made by the friends of silver here is that they seek to drive 
away from their favorite metal all who believe with the Presi- 
dent that we are in an emergency, that a crisis is at hand, and 
that a vigorous remedy is required. The President proposes a 
remedy. It is in the line of the Chicago platform. He does not 
propose it as a remedy for all the evils of the future, but he says 
that in his opinion the present distress is largely the result of 
the operation of the purchase clause of the Sherman silver act. 

We do not believe, sir, that the President is in the category 
enumerated by the gentleman who last took his seat [Mr. Bow- 
ERS of California]. We do not believe that the President is a 

ambler, a shylock, or an aider or abettor of such. We believe 

n taking the President at his word; we believe in taking his 
Cabinetattheir word. We believe in joining with him and them 
to see if the present distress can not be obviated by the means he 
proposes; and if it can not be—if he has chosen the wrong 
remedy—then we can come together again and choose a better 
one. So much for the platform and the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 

It has been stated frequently on this floor, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a lack of confidence in this country. That is partially 
true, sir; but there are gentlemen in New York who make a 
business of ‘‘ confidence;” and who 5 that the 
are printing money from plates lost by the Government,” whic: 
money they will sell at a great discount. [Laughter.] And not 
a day goes by, sir, in which we do not see accounts of men going 
to New York, by steamboat and by rail, to purchase this money 
for little or nothing. 

Now, ever since this discussion about the money question be- 


gan here Ihave heard certain gentlemen say that, by some method 
or other which they did not explain, this Government can print 
a lot of chea moony one get it out among the people. And in 
that connection I wish to call attention to the singular fact that 
the gentlemen who go to New York to buy the cheap moniy 4 
to which I have referred, and who are sometimes arrested for 
carrying arsenals upon their persons, nearly TES give as their 
home residences districts represented in this House by gentle- 
men who say here that this cheap money can be issued by the 
Government; and it raises a question in my mind whether cli- 
matic influences have anything to do with this question of con- 
fidence.” There is a lack of confidence, it is true, but it is on the 
part of members of this House in not supporting their President 
and his Cabinet. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if the districts of this House were composed of 

pulations as great as that of mine, the membership of this 

ouse would be one hundred less than itis. In manufacturing 
interests the district that I represent on this floor stands within 
the first three of all the districts of the United States in the 
amount of capital invested and in the output. The manufac- 
turers there are not gamblers; they are not Shylocks; their inter- 
ests are the interests of their workingmen, and the interests of 
their workingmen are their interests. Connecticut, with less 
than three-quarters of a million e has in its savings banks 
$135,000,000, which sum is exceeded in but three States, New 
York, Massachusetts, and California. 

I want the people who deposited that money—more than a 
third of whom I represent on this floor—when they go to get 
their monay for the purpose of building their little homes to get 
as good dollars as they putin. Those peoplesentme here. The 
people who work in those great shops now closed down—not two 
or three hundred, but a thousand or fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand in a single shop—are the people who sent me here; and to 
get them back their good money and to see that their wages are 
paid to them in currency worth 100 cents on the dollar is my 
only object in taking the floor now. [Applause.] 

r. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, for the twelfth time in the his- 
tory of the Republic, rey ae is convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion. The President in his message has adverted to the alarm- 
ing gravity of the business situation. The untoward depression 
which first made its appearance some monthssince has enlarged 
its scope Juntil it has embraced within its grasp agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures—indeed, all the varied interests of this 
graat count: Confidence is utterly overthrown. Bankin 

stitutions of great stability are suspending, capital, timid an 
hesitating, has gone into retirement; manufactories are closing 
down or running upon half time, railroads reducing the compen- 
sation of their employés, and thousands of laboring men out of 
employment tramping the country. 

Confronted with this startling condition, the 1 repre- 
sentatives have been called together, to quote the language of 
the Executive, that present evils may be mitigated and dan- 
gers 9 1 1 ina uture may be averted.” The President 
expresses the opinion that these adverse business conditions are 
** principally chargeable to Congressional legislation touching 
the purchase and coinage of silver the Government,” as au- 
thorized and directed by the act of July 14, 1890, commonly 
known as the Sherman act. 

The situation is so alarming that it should invoke dispassion- 
ate, intelligent, and patriotic consideration, with the view of de- 
termining the causes which have contributed to the stupendous 
decline in values and the consequent widespread industrial par- 
alysis. The causes of the trouble must first be definitely ascer- 

ned before there can be an intelligent selection and applica- 
tion of aremedy. Inasmuch as the President suggests that the 
rnicious features of the Sherman law are mainly responsible 
or the economic ailments which afflict us, it may be well to give 
a brief summary of the coinage legislation of the United States. 


COINAGE LAWS. 


The act of April 2, 1792, established a mint for the purpose of 
national coinage, and made the standard silver dollar the unit of 
value. It gave free coinage to both gold and silver, the gold dol- 
lar containing 24.748 grains of pure gold or 27 grains of standard 
gold, and the silver dollar 371.25 grains of pure silver or 416 
grainsofstandardsilver. The act further provided that the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver in the coinage of the two metals 
should be as 15 to 1; that is to say, every 15 pounds weight of 
pure silver shall be of equal value in all payments with 1 pound 
weight of pure gold, andso in proportionas to any greater or less 
quantities of the respective metals.” 

Under this act silver was first coined in 1794 and gold in 1795. 
The ratio between the two metals established by the acts of 1792 
proved to be unsatisfactory, an ounce of gold being in fact more 
valuable than its equivalent in silver. The result was that gold 


was purchased by speculators and shipped abroad, there being a 


— 
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profit of a few cents on the dollar. The inequality of the ratio 
was further emphasized by the fact that the Government re- 
ceived for a time underweight foreign coins in payment of cus- 
tom dues. Silver, therefore, constituted the | pirat pors of our 
metallic circulating medium until the second administration of 
President Jackson, when, by the act of June 28, 1834, the ns 
in the gold dollar were reduced from 24.748 to 23.20, the ratio 
thus being changed from 15 to I to 16.002 to 1. 

The act of January 18, 1837, provided that both the gold and 
silver dollar should be 900 parts fine and 100 alloy, and in- 
creased the of pure gold in the gold dollar from 23.20 to 
23.22, or 25.8 standard gold—the silver dollar containing 371.25 
grains of pure silver, or 412+ grains of standard silver. The 
coinage ratio between gold and silver is thus fixed by this act 
at 1 to 15.988, or in round numbers 16 to 1. This ratio has been 
maintained until the present time. During the greater part of 
the period from 1834 to 1860 gold constituted the larger part of 
our metallic circulation because France was coining at the ratio 
of 154 to 1, our ratio being 16 to 1, and for the further reason, 
n to 1849, of the immense output of the California gold 

es. * 


I may also state in this connection that the amount of pure sil- 
ver in the standard silver dollar authorized by the act of Spa 
2, 1792, has not been changed by any subsequent legislation, but 
because of the enhanced value of silver as compared with gold, 
the act of February 21, 1853, reduced the weight of the silver 
coins of less denominations than a dollar; the weight of the half- 
dollar being fixed at 192 grains of standard silver, and the smaller 
coins sharing a proportional reduction. 

This legislation was made necessary in order to prevent the 
further exportation of our subsidiary coin, and thus to furnish 
the people with small change for the transaction of business. 
The act also limited the legal-tender quality of subsidiary coin 


to $5. 

The coinage act of February 12, 1873, demonetized the standard 
silver dollar by discontinuing its coinage and establishing the 
gold dollar as the unit of value. It also slightly increased the 
weight of the subsidiary coins in order to put them upon an 
equal footing with the minor coins of France. be 

. Arhis law was the initial step of the hostile movement to silver 
in this country, and was obnoxious to the een body of the 
American people. This fact, together with the stealthy manner 
of its enactment, provoked a storm of opposition, which finally 
culminated in a partial remonetization of silver by the passage, 
over the veto of President Hayes, of the act of February 28, 1878, 
known as the Bland-Allison ast. This bill directed, among other 
things, that the Secretary of the Treasury purchase from time 
to time silver bullion at the market price thereof, not less than 
$2,000,000 worth per month, nor more than $4,000,000 worth per 
month, and cause the same to be coined monthly as fast as so pur- 
chased ” into standard silver dollars. 

The Bland-Allison act remained upon the statute book until 
the Fifty-first Congress, when it was repealed by the Sherman 
law of July 14, 1890. This latter statute was enacted as a result 
,of a conference between the Senate and the House, the vote in 
the Senate being yeas 39, nays 26, and in the House yeas 122, 
and nays 90. The Republican party gave the measure a united 
support, whilst the entire Democratic strength in both bodies 
was recorded against it. In so far, then, as legislation is re- 
sponsible for our financial condition, the Democratic party is ac- 
quitted of responsibility. 

In view of the importance of the issue raised by the President's 
message, I quote the exact terms of the act, so far as it relates 
to the pending question: 

SHERMAN AOT. 
An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes. 


Bett enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
urchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the te amountof 4,500,- 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in e: month, at the mar- 
ket peine thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to is- 
sue in payment for such purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the 
United States to be Prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form 
and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may 
rescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act 
ot Sigs ta out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propr: k 
SEC. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the 
United — 81 or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less 
amount of such notes shall be outstandin 


at any time than the cost 
of the silver bullion and the standard silver 


Ollars coined therefrom, then 
held in the Treasury, 5 by such notes; and such Tr notes 
shall be a legal tender payment of all debts, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be re- 
issued; and such notes, when held 1 any national banki. association, 
may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the 
holder of any of the asury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such 
notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established 


policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by 


W. 
SEC. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver n under the visions of this act into 


standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
much as be ni for the 8 


ecessary to provide 
notes herein poras for, ana any gain or seigniorage 
coinage shall 


accounted for and paid into the Treasury, 

SEOC. 4. That the silver bullion pi under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governing the methods of determining the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be 


e. 

SEO. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to 
anthorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character,“ as requires the SY A anaes and coinage of the same 
into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000, nor more than $4,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion is hereby repealed. 


Mr. Speaker, this measure, in letter and spirit, is antagonistic 
to the realinterests of silver, because it degrades it to the inferior 
dignity of a mere commodity, thus recognizing for the first time 
in our fiscal legislation, the vicious principle involved in whatis 
known as the subtreasury“ scheme. The measure was a com- 
promise born of the political exigencies of the Republican party, 
and accomplished the twofold purpose of preventing the enact- , 
ment of a free-coinage law whilst at the same time relieving the 
then President, Mr. Harrison (a candidate for renomination) 
from disastrous political complications which it was apprehended 
wona ue certain Western States, follow the veto of a free-coin- 
age bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly gallant or courageous to designate 
the Sherman law as the most vicious and sinister financial legis- 
lation enacted during our constitutional history, since it is now 
disowned and denounced by its reputed author and is without an 
advocate in the commercial world or a champion in an liti- 
cal party. Professedly enacted for the purpose of phen, a 
market for American silver and enhancing its value under tis 
operations silver has steadily declined; professedly friendly to 
KTOR, it debases it as a money metal. The Sherman law was 
therefore properly characterized by the national Democratic 
poron as a ‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of 

anger in the future, which should make all its supporters as 
well as its author anxious for its speedy repeal.” 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


But before proceeding, Mr. Speaker, to a further brief ref- 
erence to the existing situation, it may be well to note the 
coinage which has been had under the several acts to which I 
have referred. The United States has now four coinage mints, 
located at Philadelphia, Sun Francisco, New Orleans, and Car- 
son, Ney. The coinage of silver dollars from the organiza- 
tion of the first coinage mint at Philadelphia until the suspen- 
sion by the act of February 12, 1873, was $8,031,238, the total 
subsidiary coinage for the same period bein $137 „096,047. 

Of the standard silver dollars coined during this period, $3,- 
584,198, or about 45 per cent of the whole, were coined in the five 
years prior to the demonetization of silver, the co: e being in 
1868, $182,700; 1869, $424,300; 1870, $445,462; 1871, $1,117,136; 
1872, $1,118,600, and in 1873, $296,000 up to the 12th of February. 
It is proper, however, to state in this connection that the Mexi- 
can dollar, containing 377.17 grains of pure silver, as well as the 
dollars of Peru, Chili, and Central America, the 5-frane piece 
of France, and other foreign coins were a legal tender in the 
United States at their face value during a greater part of the 
period prior to the age in 1873 of the act demonetizing silver. 

The coinage of silver dollars under the Bland act amounted to 
$378,166,793 and under the Sherman act to $36,087,185; whilst 
$5,078,472 have been coined under the act of March 3, 1891, pro- 
viding for the redemption and coinage of trade-dollar bullion. 
The pre tag since the act of Febuary 12, 1873, aggre- 
gates $69,503,655. The statement of the Secretary of the Trees: 
ury issued upon the Ist of the present month shows that the 
standard silver doliars outstanding at that date amounted to 
$419,332,450 and the subsidiary silver coinage to $76,563,878, or 
a total silver coinage of 3495,896,328. In addition to this the 
records of the Treasury Department show that under the act of 
July 14, 1890, 161,521,000 ounces of silver have been purchased 
up to August 16 last, costing $150,669,459, for which Treasury 
notes of the same amount have been issued payable in coin. 

The total gold and gold bullion in the United States on the 
Ist of the present month is estimated by the Director of the 
Mint at $603,723,903. The Director also estimates the amount 
ofsilver, including silver dollars, subsidiary silver coinsand silver 
bullion at cost value, in the United States at the same time, at 
8615, 174,063. He further states that the production of gold in the 
world in 1892 was of the value of $130,816,600, the production of 
silver for the same period being 152,061,800 fine ounces, of the 
coining value of $196,605,200. He also estimates the annual 
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average production of gold and silver in the world from 1844 to 
1850 to be, gold, $36,216,428, and silver, $34,214,286, whilst the 


average annual production since 
887,428 and silver $80,374,857. 
CAUSES OF THE PANIO. j 

Now, Mr. Speaker, leaving the domain of statistics I shallad- 
vert very briefly to the causes which have intimidated capital 
paralyzed industry, lowered the price of farm products, an 
wrought havoc in the commercial world. It will not be denied 
that the Sherman law is at war with all A ayer ee of sound 
finance and has operated to enhance the value of gold and de- 
crease the value of silver. The original construction placed 
upon the law by the last Administration, whilst technically cor- 
rect, refused silver a place in our circulating medium upon an 
equal footing with gold. It is true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is allowed to coin a sufficient amount of silver bullion 
for redemption purposes, but under the practice of the Treasury 
Department the notes issued in testi of the silver bullion 
are redeemable on demand in gold. 

Theeffect of the law, therefore, in its practical administration, 
is to issue Treasury notes payable in gold for silver bullion. In 
other words, the Sherman law has added, up to August 16, 
$150,669,459.to the volume of paper currency, all of which is 
payable on demand in gold. I am not surprised, therefore, that 
under this construction gold should constitute a very small part 
of the volume of money which finds its way into the Federal 
Treasury. The able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTER- 
SON], commenting upon the decreasing volume of gold in the 
Treasury, says: 

In June, 1888, the Government collected from customs at the port of New 
York $10,996,484, 74 per cent of which was paid in gold. In June, 1889, it re- 
ceived $10,097,716, of which 74.7 cent was paid in gold. In June, 1890, the 
Government received $14,992,128, of which 94.50 per cent was in gold. In June, 
1891, it received 29,131,418, of which only N50 per cent was in gold. In June, 
1892, it received $9,591,270. of which only 8.2 per cent was in gold. In 1893. in 
the month of June, the Government collected at the port of New York $18,- 
008.500. Not one cent of it was paid in gold. 

Mr. Speaker, the gold in the Treasury has not only been thus 
decreased by the operation of the Sherman law, but the adverse 
balance of foreign trade under the McKinley tariff law has made 
large drafts upon our gold resources. Theexports of gold for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, exceeded the imports for the same 
period by about $87,500,000. These two causes, associated with 
the necessities of Austria-Hungary for gold to inaugurate and 
maintain a gold standard, together with the general depression 
which has encircled the globe since the failure of the Baring 

‘Brothers, have necessarily reduced the gold in the public Tress- 
ury very largely. With the steady decline of the Treasury gold 
ce, the apprehensions of the people began to grow more 
ronounced. It seemed to be an ri roa in the public mind 
That the $100,000,000 gold reserve had been provided by law, and 
should remain intact for the redemption of greenbacks. 

It is true-the law did not require the fund to be maintained at 
this amount, but nevertheless such an impression was prevalent 
among the people. When, therefore, in April last, this fund 
was invaded, Wall street speculators sought to coerce the Gov- 
ernment into an issue of bonds to restore and increase the gold- 
reserve fund. The alarm occasioned by their demands intimi- 
dated the country, confidence began to be impaired, timid de- 
positors withdrew their money from banks, and thus a panic 
Without parallel or precedent in this country was inaugurated. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 

Confronted with this situation, Congress is convened for the 
pu of providing remedial legislation which shall restore 
confidence and set the wheels of commerce again in motion. 

The distinguished gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON], upon the 11th of the present month, offered the following 
bill: 


that time has been, gold, 8112, 


An act to repeal a of an act. a 
recting the purchase of silver b 

_ ‘thereon, and for other purposes.“ 
Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1390, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of ry notes 
thereon, and for other p .” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, of so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the 
market Price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and 
to issuein payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this 2 ape shall not impair or in 
any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dollars 
heretofore coined: and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 
tony to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the 
mited States at the present ratio, or such other ratio as may be es- 
tablished by law. 


This bill, Mr. Speaker, as will be noted from a cursory glance, 
provides simply for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, and pledges the faith of the United 
States to maintain the parity of the gold and silver coins out- 

My colleague from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] offered the following 
resolutions, which provide the method by which the Wilson 


ved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act di- 
m and the issue of Treasury notes 


bill should be considered, and also for a yote upon certain sub- 
stitutes therefor. The order is in these terms: 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House an order em- 
bodying an agreement as to the mode in which 


state the question. The gentleman from 
[Mr. Witson) offers a bill in the absence of any rules of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] offers a resolution 
pona for the method in which the House shall consider that bill. The 

erk report the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The resolution was as follows: 

* Ordered by the House, t H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for immediate 
consideration and for fourteen days. Duringsuch consid 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
The daily sessionsto commence at 11 a. m. and continue until 5p. m. Eleven 
days of debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House ing debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
of the debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in A pet of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 


grant 

“Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fails, 
then a se vote to be had on asimilar amendment sroposuga ratio of 
17 to 1; that fails, on one proponng, a ratio of 18 to 1; if that fails, on one 
po ng a ratio of 19to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 
vi 


above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment re- 

the act of the 28th of February, 1878. restoring the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Blamfl-Allison act; the vote then to betaken 
on the ae and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if amendments s have been voted down, and on the final pas- 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions." 

It may be well to state in this connection that the Director of 
the Mint has submitted a statement to the House showing the 
number of grains of standard silver in the dollar at the ratios 
referred to in the foregoing order, as follows: 17 to 1, 438.60; 
18 to 1, 464.40; 19 to 1, 490.20, and 20 to 1, 516. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have just stated, the Wilson bill pro- 
vides for the unconditional peal of the pu chasing clause of the 
Sherman act. The propositions to be submitted by my colleague 

rovide for the free coinage of silver upon ratios ranging from 

6 to J up to 20 to 1. In the event of the failure of euch and all 
of them, then the Bland-Allison act is to be offered as a substi- 
tute. In other words, the Wilson bill repeals the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law without any substitute, whilst the 
propositions to be offered by my colleague also repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, but with conditions author- 
izing the free coinage of silver upon one of several ratios, or the 
coinage of silver upon the terms of the Bland-Allison act. 

BATILE OF THE STANDARDS. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is thus clearly joined. The uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman act leaves silver for the future 
without any statutory recognition whatever, old still being al- 
lowed free coinage privileges at the mint. This action unques- 
tionably contemplates asingle gold standard. If there were any 
doubts, they have been pur beyond cavil in this debate by the 
declaration of leading advocates of the Wilson bill that it was 
impracticable to execute the provisions of the last national 
Democratic platform demanding the coinage of both gold and 
silver without discrimination. 

This is a battle of the standards, a contest between a single 

ld standard on the one hand and adoublestandard on the other. 

here is no division of sentiment in the Democratic ranks as to 
the propriety of repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, but a majority of the Democratic Representatives on this 
floor insist that the entire pledge made to the people should be 
kept, both as to the re of the Sherman law and the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will admit gold and silver to our 
mints upon equal terms. Our contention is that the platform in 
its entirety should be maintained, and that we should aot defer 
to a more convenient season the obligations of the present hour. 
I quote the language of the vows made at Chicago in 1892: 

We denounce the 3 legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as acowardly makeshiit, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its su 


rters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coin: of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value or bo adjusted through international agreement or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mark ts and in the 
payment of debts; and we demand that all paper 8 be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon t Li 


Mr. Speaker, the language of the platform clearly, rightfully, 
and unequivocally commits the Democratic party to the advo- 
cacy of a double standard. This doctrine is fundamental and 
of paramount import ince, inasmuch as money performs the two- 
fold duty of measuring values and exchanging values. It is a 
medium ofexchange and a measure of value. When, therefore, 
the currency of the country is sound and stable and the volume 
of money is maintained at a normal standard, prices rule satis- 
factory; but whenever legislation or any other cause limits the 
money supply it necessarily operates to decrease the price of com- 
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modities. In other words, it is important that the money se- 


lected to fix values and to-exc values should be stable, and 
of sufficient volume; else the stan will appreciate, prices of 
commodities and property of all kinds will depreciate, and injus- 
tice will be done the debtor classes. It is e and oe im- 
t, Mr. Speaker, that the money selected should not be 
sox, sien pee redundant; else the cheapening of the standard 
ill increase the prices of commodities and p rty, and work 
injustice to the creditor classes. We must avoid the extremes 
of contraction on the one hand and inflation on the other—the ex- 
tremes of appreciation and depreciation. 
Mr. Speaker, since the very twilight of history gold and 
silver have been recognized as money metals. Now, then, the 
ractical question which confronts us to-day and which this 
mgress must solve, is this: What standard will best recon- 
cile the conllicting interests of the debtor and creditor classes, 
preserve the golden mean, and thus give the country a stable 
circulating medium, of ample volume to meet the demands of 
trade and commerce? 
The eloquent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], in his 
able argument submitted to this body a few days since, said: 
The Government does not try to fix the DECHAI RONE of the dollar, 


either gold or silver. It simply says, in the language omas Jefferson, 
that ‘the money unit shall stand upon the two metals,’ and then allows the 
ex value of that unit to rise or fall according as the total prod of 


EFFECTS OF A SINGLE STANDARD. 


Mr. Speaker, a single gold standard increases the demand for 

ld because it imposes a double Gale Spee gold asa money metal. 

he increased demand therefor enhances its value, as is shown 
by the result of the action of foreign countries in demonetizing 
s 


ing, shall devolve n gold alone the sole duty of measuring and 
exchanging values, it will necess wily still further appreciate its 
value by increasing the demand for it. 

The result logically follows that the United States and other 
single gold standard countries will be ceaselessly en d in the 
effort to increase their gold reserves in order to tain a gold 
standard, and thus disasters will multiply and follow in the 
wake of the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. If the ann production of gold was ample to 
meet the requirements of a single gold standard, its adoption 
would not, of course, be followed by industrial disaster; but the 
annual supply of gold is utterly inadequate to meet the wants of 
the civi governments of the world as a money metal. 

The average annual production of gold since 1851 has been only 
$112,887 ,428, of which amount two-thirds has been used in the arts, 
leaving but one-third to be added to the volume of gold money. 
The conclusion must, therefore, be reached that the adoption of 
a single gold standard by the United States will result in a lower 
wage for labor, the depreciation of farm values, farm products, 
and property of nearly all kinds, even if our population should 
remain as at present and there were no expansion in the volume 
of trade and commerce. 

That industrial disturbances would follow the adoption of such 
a policy becomes more apparent when it isremembered that the 
av o annual increase of our population ranges from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000, and thatthe enterprise and tireless energy of our 

ple are constantly exploring and distovering new fields for 
the investment of capital and the employment of labor. The 
addition to the volume of our circulating medium under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman law has been $150,669,459, or about 
$50,000,000 annually, being less than $1 per capita; and yet it is 
proposed by the Wilson bill to strike down the law authorizing 
this nnual increase without offering any substitute therefor. 

This proposition evidently rests upon the 9 that silver is 
constantly depreciating in value, but it wholly disregards the 
rugged fact that, during the panic through which we are 
ing, silver dollars have commanded a premium in the city of 
New York. It will not be denied that silver has declined in 
value, or rather that gold has appreciated in value, thus making 
the disparity between the two metals pronounced. 

The- overproduction of silver is the explanation most fre- 
quently offered for the relative decline of silver as compared 
with gold. The following table prepare’ by the Director of the 
Mint, shows the production of gold and silver in the world since 
the discovery of America, from which it appears that while sil- 
ver in recent years has outstripped gold in the volume of pro- 
duction, yet the same inequality in the „ of the two met- 
als has heretofore obtained without disturbing the harmonious 
relations which existed between them as money metals: 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America, 


is from table of averages for certain periods com: 
— of 


yer. If, then, the United States, by the legislation now pend- 
[From 1493 to 1885 
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led by Dr. Adolph S 
Bureau of the Mint.] 


ene For the years 1885-1892 the production is the annual 


Silver. Percentage of production, 
By weight, By value, 
Fine ounces. yer Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 
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Senator VEST, commenting upon this table in its relation to 
overproduction, says: 


This table shows that the two precious metals have fluctuated, as they nec- 
essarily must, in all of the world; firstsilver being produced in exvess 
of gold and then gold in excess of silver. How is it le that it could be 
otherwise? What intelligent man for a moment could advance the idea that 


two metals dependent upon the quantity discovered in the bowels of the 
earth ee be mathematically or logically equal at all times in quantity 
or ra 

For many years, as shown this table, gold was produced in the most 
insignificant amounts, while silver was uced twenty, thirty, and 8 
two times in excess annually of the uction of gold; yet the price of sil- 
ver was not affected and it main ed its place as a money metal. 

In order to show that my statement is absolutely correct, I have taken the 
trouble to make a calculation, based upon the Soetbeer table. From 1833 to 
1840 there was produced thirty-two times as much silver as gold in the world; 
from 1841 to 1850, fifteen times as much; from 1851 to 1855, five times as much; 
from 1855 to 1860, four times as much; from 1861 to 1865, six times as much; 
from 1866 to 1871, three times as much; from 1871 to 1875, twelve times as 
much; from 1876 to 1880, sixteen times as much; from 1881 to 1885, twenty 
ane: as much; and from 1886 to 1892, from eighteen to twenty-five times as 
muc 

Now, I assert that these tables show, if they are worth the paper 2 — 
which they are printed, that the relative proportion of silver to gold 


never been as great as it was in the eras I haye named here, from 1833 to 1844 
and from 1844 to 1850. 
We hear upon every side the assertion that the production of silver which 


amounted to $74,000,000, according to the report of the Director of the Mint, 
in 1892 in the United States has caused its decline. There were $33,000,000 of 
ps produced in this country for 1892, the 5 of silver being about 

to 1, and it is said that this accounts for the attack upon silver as a 8 
metal and the attempt now to destroy it throughout the world. From 1 
to 1840, thirty-two times as much of silver was produced as of gold. It it be 
a logical position that the Kher elgg eae now has destroyed silver, why 
was it then not blotted out from the face of the earth asa medium of ex- 

and of standard value? 

1 the attention of the Senate to the price of silver, Which it is said is 
affected by overproduction. From 1833 to 1840, when there was thirty-two 
times as much silver as gold produced in the world, silver was worth in 
this country 81.29 and $1.32 an ounce. From 1841 to 1850, when there was fif- 
teen times as much silver as gold produced, silver was still worth $1.29 to 
81.31 an ounce. I quote from the report of the Director of the Mint. From 
1851 to 1853, when there were five times as much silver produced as gold, 
silver sold in the United States from 81.32 to $1.35 an ounce, an in- 
crease of from 3 to 5 cents on the ounce. From 1855 to 1860, when there were 
four times as much produced, it sold from 81.34 to $1.36 an ounce. 

The decrease in the production of silver, as it would appear from this table, 
Was not really a decrease in the production, but there was a vast in- 
crease from 1850 to 1855 in the production of gold on account of its discov: 
in California and Australia and the rewor of the mines in Siberia. It 
is absolutely impossible under the rules of logic, if our friends be correct, 
that overproduction is the cause of the present condition of silver, that this 
enormous overproduction should have existed in the eras I have named and 


yet not have brought about the same result. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be conceded that the two metals 
upon the basis of commercial value have parted com toa 
marked degree, the silver in the standard silver do ing 
worth only about 57 cents as compared with the value of the 
gold dollar. The explanation, however, is found almost solely 
in the fact that certain foreign governments have within recent 

ears discriminated against silver by suspending its coinage. 
The coinage of full legal-tender silver was suspended by Portu- 

al in 1854, by Germany in 1871, by the Scandinavian Union in 

873, by the Netherlands in 1877, by Finland in 1877, by Austria- 
Hungary in 1892, by Russia in 1878, by Spain (on private account) 
in 1818, by India (on private account) in 1893, and by the Latin 
Union, consisting of the governments of France, Ttaly, Switzer- 
land Belgium, and Greece, in 1878. This unfriendly legislation 


is the explanation for the constantly widening commercial chasm 
between gold and silver. 4 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with this situation: Shall 
the United States adopt the Wilson bill, which contemplates 
a single gold standard, and continue its efforts to secure an in- 
ternational agreement, or shall we redeem the pledges of the 
Chicago platform and endeavor to maintain, single-handed and 
alone, a double standard? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to be trifling with the interests of a 
great people to make any further effort at this time in the direc- 
tion of an international agreement. So long as England main- 
tains her commercial prestige, she will not consent to abandon 
the gold standard adopted in 1816, and the United States finds 
itself handicapped in this contest by the mistaken tariff polic 
of the last thirty years which has permitted England to dome 
nate and control the commerce of the world. So long as the 
commerce of all nations passes through her cféaring-house, just 
so long will England insist upon the maintenance ofa single gold 
standard, because she is a creditor nation. 

It is a matter of profound regret, therefore, that in this great 
contest between the standards, the United States is shorn of the 
influence among the nations of the earth to which she would be 
entitled under a policy which shall reéstablish her old-time com- 
mercial prowess. Hence an international agreementat this time 
is wholly improbable. Whatthen? I appeal to the Represent- 
atives on this floor, especially to those on this side of the Cham- 
ber from the West and South, to ponder well their answer to 
that query before they respond to the roll call on the pending 
question on Monday next. I know not what others may do; but 
my action shall be in harmony with the pledges made by the 
party at Chicago, not only to repeal che Sherman law, but also 
to provide for the coinage of both goid and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal. [Applause.] The constitu- 
ency I have the honor to represent have no fixed incomes arising 
from bonds. or other securities of that class, which would be 
appreciated by a single gold standard, and they demand the 

emption of those pledges which command us to bear aloft 
upon equal terms the ners of both gold and silver. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the pathway which leads to inde- 

ndent national bimetallism in this country is not strewn with 

owers. It is scarcely enlightened by precedent or experience. 
There is nothing in our fiscal history like the present moment. 
Heretofore we have had, to some extent at least, the coïpera- 
tion of foreign countries in the effort to maintain a double 
standard. Butnow almost every greatcommercial nation of the 
world is in arms against silver, and its last refuge is to be found 
alone in the United States. [Applause.] I believe, sir, that the 
enterpriss, the energy, business sagacity, and genius of the 
American oh pit sustained as they are by the almost illimit- 
able natural resources of the Republic, will yet achievea triumph 
for the double standard—the gold and silver money of the Con- 
stitution. [Applause.] The unconditional re of the Sherman 
act means the unconditional surrender of silver. Voicing, as I 
believe, the almost unanimous sentiment of my people, without 
regard to party, I shall vote to restore silver to its ancient honor 
and dignity. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 

tween gold | tween gold 
Monetary system.| and full and limited) Population. 
tender sil- 
ver. 


Countries. 


United States 1 to 14.95 } 67, 000, 000 , 000, 
United Kingdom Gold 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 
France s 1 to 14.38 | 39,000, 000 | 800, 000, 
1 to 13. 957 | 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 
1 to 14. 38 6,100,000 | 65, 000, 
1 to 14. 88 000, 000 | 93,605, 
1 to 14.38 „000, 000 15, 000, 
1 to 14.38 200, 000 2, 000, 
1 to 14. 38 „000, 000 40, 000, 
1 to 14.08 000,000 | 40, 000, 
T. ae ees 1 to 13. 69 000,000 | 40, 000, 
Netherlands Gold and silver. 1 to 154 1 to 15 500,000 | 25, 000, 
3 1 to 14. 88 600, 000 | 32. 000, 
1 t0 15 „000, 000 | 250, 000, 
lto 15.1 000, 000 | 60, 000, 
1 to 14. 28 000, 000 | 100, 000, 
1 to 15. 68 000, 000 | 100, 000, 
600, 000 5, 000, 
000, 00h 
000, 000 
. 000, 000 
000, 000 |.-....... 
ode cn cacucalencecnnseuse|sces 000, 000 
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Stock of silver. 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allotted to me I 
shall not undertake to produce any additional figures or statis- 
ties or try to present any new views derived from the platforms 

of political parties. i 

hen I left my home at the call of the President to attend 
this session of Congress I came with the intention to make all 


hasté possible to carry out the wishes of my constituents, and I 
believe their wishes to be the re of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. And although I believe this has but little to 
do with our present financial troubles, I do not think we have 
acted wisely in this matter. This side of the House has been 
given no opportunity to suggest a cure. 

A few days ago, when this culprit, the Sherman law, was 
brought before this bar, the most of us farmers made up our 
minds that we would act as jurors in this case, and we were dis- 
appointed that so much time was going to be taken to find out 
whether it was guilty or no. But we have come to feel sorry 
for the poor little creature, and although it may have looked to 
some when it is brought in like an elephant of destruction, yet 
to-day we find it is only a little silver calf. [Laughter.] As we 
listened to the learned gentleman from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX], representing the chamber of commerce, some of us ware 
almost led to believe that the prime object of that organization 
was to promote the interests of the poor laboring men and farm- 
ers of the far West. 

When he was telling us what kind of a dollar he was . 1 be 
farmer should have for his wheat, cotton, and corn, and the kind 
of a dollar the poor laboring man should have for his toil, he 
stated that he was willing to repeal the tax on State-bank issues, 
thereby giving the farmer and the poor laboring man the same 
kind of rag money that we had prior to 1861; and as we listened 
to the other side, we heard the slight scream of the eagle coming 
from the Rockies and the tinkling of the Liberty bell from the 
west of the Missouri. They come accusing the last generation 
of fraud and conspiracy in the part that they took in demon- 
etizing silver in 1873. 4 

But when we ask them what has been the matter with this 
country for the last twenty years, they have toadmitthatit has 
been tolerably prosperous, And, Mr. Speaker, itisalamentable 
fact that, as this country had been climbing the hill of prosperity 
for the last twenty years, and as we were viewing our possessions 
with complacency from the sunlit peaks of national greatness, 
that at such a time ourcommercial enemy from across the water, 
with the Cobden Club and the free trader on this side, should 
come along with a band wagon loaded with oss eae and break 
up our picnic and obscure the sun, [Laughter. 

And, now, as we begin to descend into the valley of commer- 
cial wreck and ruin we are accosted on every hand by thousands 
and thousands of laboring men coking. us for work; men who are 
not paupers; men who are asking us for work that they may give 
bread to their families, and whatcan we do? 

My talented farmer friend from Georgia[Mr. MosEs] the other 
day told us that this country had been sick for thirty years; that 
she had been employing Dr. Republican, and last Novembershe 
made up her mind to kick him outand dispense with his services, 
and she did, and began to employ Dr. Democrat or someone else. 
His expression put me in mind of the story that I remember see- 
ing when a boy, which ran thus: There was a man who was well 
but wished to be better, took physic and died. . 

But, Mr. Speaker, time is short. The need of the hour is 
great. The country is waiting for us to do something that shall 
relieve this great distress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have time to complete his remarks. 

Mr. BLAND. There area great many others who desire to 
speak. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MOON. Not more that two minutes. 

There was no objeetion. 

Mr. MOON. If I vote for the repeal of the Sherman act it 
will be with the mental reservation, with the conditions that 
will come the nearest to satisfying my constituents and protect- 
ing the interesis of the wage-earner and the farmer to the full 
extent that we are allowed under this iron-cladrule. The country 
needs more money, and it needs it now. It is estimated that 
600,000,000 have been withdrawn from the banks and hid away. 
This amount is not in circulation. We ought to give this country 
something to take its place. We could help some by allowing 
the national banks to issue up to the par value of the bonds they 
have on deposit; but a bill has been introduced in the Senate 
which provides for this. } 

But before I would be drawn into the 870 of 8300, 000,000 of 
gold bonds, now urged by the gold men, I would issue 8300, 000,000 
of silver certificates, each dollar payable in a dollar's worth of 


American silver bullion whenever it was presented for redemp- 
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tion in amounts not less than $1,000. This would give us the cur- 
rency that we need now, and we would not have to wait for the 
men from across the water to take our bonds, and we would be 
banking on our own product and helping our own people instead 
of those across the Atlantic. 

Tam not satisfied with the s of the times. When this pur- 
chasing clause is repealed, which I am satisfied now it will be, 
what then? Yes, the people are asking, what then? After stop- 
ping the increase of the currency that we have had regularly 
under the provisions of the Sherman law, and at a time when it 
ought to be doubled, we are to run the risk of having only the 
twenty millions coming from the national banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of doing anything and acting with 
any party or any man who will do anything or present anything 
tangible to relieve this stringency in the money market and re- 
lieve this country. I hope we may be able to do something in 
the near future, so that word may go to our people that this 
pressure is relieved, and that we may feel entire confidence in 
the measure we adopt to bring relief to the manufacturing com- 
munities of the country, and to the farmers of the far West, and 
to the laboring man, so that we may go home feeling we have 
done all in our power, and done our foty to our constituents. 
[Applause.] 


[Mr. COBB of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision, 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. BURROWS obtained the floor and said: Mr. Speaker, I 
should be much obliged if I could have the indulgence of the 
House for forty minutes in the discussion of this question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be allowed to proceed for forty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. BLAND. In justice to other gentlemen I shall have to 
object. A number of gentlemen have come to me and stated 
that they wanted to occupy the floor to-day in speeches of ten or 
fifteen minutes; and unless some arrangement can be made by 
which these other gentlemen can have the time they want I shail 
have to object. 

Mr. BURROWS, Do I understand the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to object? 

Mr. BLAND. Lobject, Mr. Speaker, because there are gen- 
tlemen here right around me and now conferring with the 
Speaker who want to speak to-day; and unless a limitation of 
time be insisted upon, it will be impossible for them to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan desires to 
occupy forty minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I object for the reason that I have stated. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Isubmitthat the objection came 
too late. The Speaker stated the request and after a pause 
brought down his gavel stating that there was no objection. Un- 
der these circumstances I feel like standing upon the vested rights 
which the gentleman from Michigan has thusacquired. Itssems 
to me that the courtesy now asked should certainly be extended to 
an old member of the House, and, under the circumstances, it can 
not be denied to any member, old or new. I fubmit that the an- 
3 has been made by the Chair and the objection came 
too late. 

Mr. BLAND. Well, I do not think the gentleman ought to 
stand on any technicality of thatsort. I was on my feet to make 
the objection; and Ido not think the Speaker’s gavel can deprive 
me of my right. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The Speaker’s gavel and the 
Speaker's voice announced that there was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. ButI was on my feet to object. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The gentleman from Michigan, 
before objection was made, had acquired a vested right to forty 
minutes by the consent of the House. 

Mr. REED. I suggest that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] allow this matter to pass with the understanding that 
his objection be made hereafter to any similar application, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. MARSH] who is to speak on our side can have the same 
ength of time, I will withdraw my objection. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. BLAND. But J do not think the other side should have 
any superior privileges in the matter of debate. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Weshallbeglad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSH]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is now no 

objection—— 

Mr. BLAND. With the understanding that the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from Illinois shall occupy 
equal time. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois wants only 
minutes. 
Mr. BLAND. Then let the 5 thirty minutes for 


each gentleman: let them have equal time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] asks unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Miangan py . BURROWS] be per- 
mitted to address the House for forty utes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLAND. I object, unless the two requests go together. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Missouri objects. 

Mr. BLAND.. I will not object if. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen is not in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ifthe House will notindulge me beyond five 
minutes I do not care to occupy any time. [Cries of That is 
right” and applause on the Republican side.] 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will recognize any gentleman who 
desires now to address the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
send to the desk for reading the financial article (or a part of 
it) of the Philadelphia Press of yesterday, August 24. fore 
doing so I wish to say that this pares is one of the most widely 
read and influential papers in Pennsylvania, and is considered 
one of the most reliable for news. It advocates gold mono- 
metallism, unless the Latin Union should join this country in the 
use of silver. Thatits great power may be better appreciated, 
it. should be known that its editor-in-chief is understood to be 
our late Minister to Russia. Its views are sought at all times 
with avidity. It formulates ideas, which smaller papers copy. 
It dictates much of the opinion of my country. 

For the past nine months it has pursued the Sherman act with 
all the malignity of any Cleveland Republican. Fortunately it 
has a great financial editor—to my mind one of the best writers 
of the day upon the question of finance. He very often hits the 
exact truth, and tells it with a fearlessness that must escape the 
notice of the managing editors. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The resolution of Senator PEFFER of Kansas, calling on the Secretary of 
the Treasury for information as to whether the banks of this city, Boston, 
-and New York had violated the law in refusing to pay checks attracted a 

deal of attention. The subject is a dangerous one, and it is well that 


e resolution went over under the rules. Silver is exceedingly strong at 76 
cents bid and 77cents asked. The Treasury refused to buy at considerably 


market in New York is unchanged. There is 
ble to make time loans. On 


their patrons 8 the situation with great g 
escence. Just at 
eav- 


oring to bring a home infiuence on United States Senators to induce them 
to vote for the repeal of the July silver law. To this end correspondents of 
the New York banks in the West and South have been told that they need 
not expect to get money from New York until the purchasing clause was 
repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers have been strongly 
urged to write to their Senators and to insist that they work and vote for 
immediate repeal. This movement has given rise to the recent feeling in 
New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be overcome, as the 
infiuence of the banks of the metropolis, when concentrated on any object, 
is regarded as invincible. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to ask, Is that statement true or is it what the New York banker 
calls “rot”? It is no boy from ‘ the wild and woolly West” who 
makes this assertion. Itis made by a great power in the land. 

If it is true—and who of us who were here in the closing days 
of the Fifty-second Congress, and followed by supplications and 
imprecations from those great city powers—who is there of us 
who does not believe it? 

Are those city banks who refuse to give to the country banks 
the money due them, the same banks that Senator PEFFER refers 
to? If so, his resolution ought to be placed at the head of the 
Calendar and not at the foot. Shall we quietly allow them to 
place their unclean hands upon the throats of our Senators and 
threaten the liberties of the people? Can not our constituents 
have money due them till they make this Congress vote to suit 
the unholy wishes of these men? 

Are we no longer the representatives of our respective dis- 
tricts? Are we in the hands of the great monied pewon of the 
carth or are they in ours? That is the question of the hour. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. S er, I withdraw my objection to per- 
mitting the gentleman from Michi [Mr. BURROWS] to have 
forty minutes, with the understanding that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MARSH] be allowed thirty minutes, which I under- 
stand is all he wants. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will understand that that will 
be the order of the House unless objection is made. The Chair 


hears no objection, and the gentleman from Michigan will pro- 
Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, on the 30th day of June just past 


and within a period of less than four months from the time the Dem- 
ocratic party assumed full control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the National Government the President of the United 
States publicly announced to the country and the world that“ There 
is general distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situ- 
ation of the country; that it pervades all business circles; that it 
has already caused great loss and damage to our people; and that it 
threatens to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of manufac- 
tures, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and to with- 
hold from our workingmen the wage of labor;” and that he is 
therefore constrained „to convene Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion to the end that the people may be relieved, through legisla- 
tion, from pending danger and distress.” Forty days later, and on 
the 8th day of the present month, the President, by message, ad- 
vises the assembled Con that ‘‘there exists an alarming and 
extraordinary business situation involving the welfare and prosper- 
ity of all our people,” and that he had convened Con that the 
present evils may be mitigated and dangers threatening the future 
may be averted.” 


These conditions as thus described by the President are not to-day 
materially changed. 

There exists at this time the same “ alarming business situation,” 
the same “dangers” seem to be ‘‘threatening the future,” and if 
the President of the United States could for a moment have his at- 
tention diverted from his piscatorial sports at Buzzard’s Bay he 
would not only observe the continuance of this deplorable condi- 
tion, but if he would listen he would hear the ominous tramp of a 
multitude of the unemployed which no man can number, fresh from 
the mine and the factory, carryingabove them now not the delusive 
banner of “tariff reform,” but the black fiag of distress and des- 
aan and demanding food for themselves and their dependent 

ilies. 

Such is the startling condition existing in our country to-day. 

On the 6th day of December last, less than three months prior to the 
time this Democratic administration was inaugurated, there was 
read from that desk another message from the pen of Benjamin 
Harrison, the then outgoing President of the United States, giving 
a picture of the condition of the country at that timein striking con- 
trast to that presented to-day. I beg leave to hold it up to the 
House and the country: 


MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In submitting my annual message to Con; I have great satisfaction in be- 
ing able to say that the general condition affecting the commercial and industrial 
interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable, A comparison 
of the existing conditions with those of the most favored period in the history of 
the country I believe, show that so high a degree of Phi, phi and 80 
eral a diffusion of the comforts of life were never before enjoy by our pha ay 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was $16,159,616, In 1890 it amounted 
to $62,61u,000,000, an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 80,626; in 1890 it 
was 167,741, an increase of 448 vi cent; and it is estimated that there will bo 
about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1802. 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census for 
seventy-five 9 cities farnish the basis for the nati einer 

In 1880 the capital invested in manufacturing was 51,222,880. 070. 

In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing was $2,900,735, 884. 

In 1880 the number ot employés was 1,301,388, 

In 1890 the number of employés was 2,251,134 

In 1880 the wages earned were 1, 965,778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221,170,454. 

In 1880 the value of the product was $2,711,579,899. 

In 1890 the valve of the product was 81.800. 280.887. x 

I am informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of cer- 
tain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for the re- 
markable increase thus shown. But, after making full allowance for differences 
of method and deducting the returns for all industries not included in the cen- 
aus of e N remain in the reports from these seventy-five cities an increase 
in the 17 7 employed of 81.522.748. 804; in the value of the not of $2,024,- 
236,168; in wages earned of 8677. 943, 929, and in the number of wage-earners em- 
ployed of 856,029. The wage earni not only show an increased aggregate, but 
an increase per capita from $386 in 1880. to $547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

The new industrial plants established since October 6, 1890, and up to Oteber 
22, 1892, as partially reported in the American 1 number 345, and the ex- 
tension of existing plants, 108; the new capital inves: amounts to $40,449,050, 
and the number of additional employés to 37,185, 

The Textile World for July, 1892, states that during the first six months of the 
8 calendar year 135 new factories were built, of which 40 are cotton mills, 

knitting mills, 26 woolen mills, 15 silk mills, 4 plush mills, and 2 linen mills. 
Of the 40 cotton mills 21 have been built in the Southern States. Mr. A. B. Shep- 
person, of the New York Cotton Exchange, estimates the number of workin, 
spindles in the United States on September 1, 1892, at 15,200,000, an increase o 
660,000 over the year 1891. The consumption of cotton by American mills in 1891 
was 2,396,000 bales and in 1892 2,584,000 bales; an increase of 188,000 bales. From 
the year 1869 to 1892, inclusive, there has been an increase in the consumption of 
cotton in Europe of 92 per cent, while during the same period the increased con- 
sumption in the United States has been about 150 per cent. 

The report of Ira Ayer, spevial agent of the Treasury Department, shows that 
at the date of September 30, 1892, there were thirty-two companies manufactur- 
ing tin and terne plate in the Unjtea States and fourteen companies building new 
works for such mannfacture. The estimated investment in buildings and plants 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1893, if existing conditions were to be con- 
tinned, was $5,000,000, aud the estimated rate of production 200,000,000 pounds per 
3 = production for the quarter ending September 30, 1892, was 
10, ands. 

The rA aer of Labor Commissioner Peck, of New York, shows that during the 
year 1891, in abont 6,000 manufacturing establishments in that State em 

within the special inquiry made by him, and re 5 67 different industries, 
there was a net increase over the year 1890 of $51,315, .68 in the value of the 
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paid. The 


prod d of wages of the com- 
missioner of labor for the State of Massachusetts shows that 3,7: 


industries in 


period. 

During the last six months of the 1891 and the first six months of 1892 the 
‘total production of pig iron was 9, 718,819 tons, as against 9,202,703 tons in the year 
1890, which was the largestannnal productionever attained. For the same twelve 
months of 1891-82 the production of Bessemer ingots was 3.878.581 an in- 
crease of 169,710 gross tons over the previously un preceden: — uction 
of 3,688,871 gross tons in 1890. The production of mers rails ‘or the first 
six months of 1892 was 772,426 gross tons as against 702,080 gross tons during the 
last six months of the year 1891. : 

The total value of our foreign trade (exports and imports of merchandise) dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was $1,857.680,610, an increase of $128,283.604 over the pre- 
vions fiscal year. The average annual value of our imports and s of mer- 
chandise for the teu fiscal years prior to 1891 was $1,457,322,019. It will be 
observed that our foreign trade for 1892 exceeded this annual average value by 
$400,358, 591, an increase of 27.47 per cent. The si and value of this in- 
crease are shown by the fact that the excess in the trade of 1892 over 1891 was 
pbb = Dene value of exports, for there was a decrease in the value of imports of 

7,513,754, 

The value of our exports during the fiscal year 1892 reached the highest figure 
in the history of the Government, amounting to $1,030,278, 148, pct by $145,- 
797,348 the exports.of 1891. and ex g the value of the imports by 875, 686. 

A com n of the value of our exports for 1892 with the annual average for the 
ten years prior to 1891 shows an excess of $25,142,651, or of 34.65 per cent. The 
value of our imports of merchandise for 1892, which was $829,402,462, also exceeded 
the annual average value of the ten years prior to 1891 by $135,215,940. During 
the fiscal year 1892 the value of imports free of daty amounted to $457,999,658, the 
largest a gate in the history of our commerce. The value of the imports of 
e eee free of duty in 1892 was 55.35 per cent of the total value of im- 
ports, as compared with 43.35 per cent in 1891 and 33.66 per cent in 1890. 

In our coastwise trade a most encouraging development is in progress, there 
having been in the last four years an increase of 16 per cent. In internal com- 
merce the statistics show that no such period of prosperity has ever before existed. 
The freight carried in the coastwise trade of the Great Lakes egn oe ted 
28,205, . On the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers and tribu sin 
the same year the traffic aggregated 29,405,046 tons, and the total vessel tonnage 
passing through the Detro ver during that year was 21,684,000 tons. The ves- 
sel tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign trade of London during 1890 amounted, 
to 15,480,767 tons, and of Liverpool 10,941,800 tons, a total for these two great 


a se ports of 24,422,568 tons, only slightly in excess of the vessel tonnage 
passin rough the Detroit River. 
And it shout be said that the season for tho Detroit River was but two kan- 


year. . 7 
canal for the fiscal year 1892 amounted to 9,829, pe — ore 
of the Detroit River is estimated for that year at 25,000,000 tons, t 23,209,- 
619 tons in 1891. The to traſſicon gur railroads forthe year 1891 amounted 

Ay org ony tons of — compared with 091,344, 437 tons in 1890, an increase 
0 5 172 tons. 

Another indication of the general popar of tho country is fonnd in the fact 
that the number of depositors in savings ks increased from 693,870 in 1860 to 
4,258,893 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of deposits from 
$149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 921 cent. In 1891 
the amount of deposits in savings banks was $1,623,079,749. is estimated that 
90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of wage-earners. The bank 
clearances for nine months ending September 30, 1891, amounted to$41,049,390, 808. 
For tLe same months in 1892 they amounted to 645,189, 001, 947, an excess for the 
nine months of $4,140,211,139. 

‘There never has been a time in our his when work was so abundant or 
when wa were as high, whether measured in which they are 
paid or by their power to su of life. It is 
true that the market prices of cotton and wheat have been low. It is one of 
the unfavorable incidents of agriculture that the farmer can not uce upon 
orders. He must sow and reap in i Pam Areas He gerd notion of the 
1 and is to depreciation w follows overproduc- 
ion. But, while the fact I have stated is true, as to the crops mentioned, the 
eral average of (gees has been such as to give to agriculture a fair partic 

n in the general prosperity. The value of our total farm products hasin- 
creased from 51,363. 646,800 in 1860 to $4,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated 
statisticians, an increase of 230 cent. The number of ho 
was 50,625,106 and their valne $210,193,925; on Jan 1, t 
52,398,019 and the value 6241.031415. On January 1, 1 the number of cattle 
was 36 875,648 and the value $544,127,908; on January 1, 1892, the n 
87,651,239 and the value 8570, 79, 155. 


Such was the condition of the country but apres f days prior to the 
ascendency of the Democratic party on the 4th of March last. Look 
upon that picture and then on this,” and tell me what has wrought 

is appalling change. What is it that in the brief space of six 
months has plunged this nation, with all its colossal interests, 
from the summit of prosperity and hope to the depths of adversity 
and despair? When we know the cause we can intelligently apply 
the remedy. 

And I may be permitted to suggest in passing that those of 
our fellow-citizens, who, nine months ago, were deluded with the 
idea of a necessity for a change have, I am sure, by this time the 
full measure of their desires gratified, unless they have an appetite 
for misfortunes which no calamity can appease and no disaster sat- 
isfy. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States in his proclamation convening 
Congress declared that “this condition is the result of a distrust 
and apprehension concerning the financial condition of the country 
and that it is the outgrowth of a financial policy embodied in un- 
wise laws which he is compelled to execute until repealed.” The 
country was left in much uncertainty as to the laws referred to in 
this proclamation, but the message removes all doubt by specifying 
the act of 1890, commonly known as the Sherman law, as the fruit- 
ful source of all our woes. While I am frank to admit that that 


ly su 


measure in its practical workings has been a disappointment to its 
friends, yet I do not believe that it is responsible in any considera- 


ble degree for the deplorable condition in which we find the country 


y. 

It will be remembered we commenced buying silver under that 
act on the 13th day of August, 1890, and we continued these pur- 
chases through 1890, 1891, and 1892, without any alarming symptoms 
of approaching disaster; and not until after the Presidential elec- 
tion last November did the business interests of the country take 
alarm, and stringency in the money market begin to appear. If 
the operation of this law is the fruitful source of the widespread disas- 
ter we witness to-day, isitnotalittleremarkablethatit was not made 
manifest during the first two years of its existence? I can not be- 
lieve that this deplorable condition is to be attributed to an act 
which increased the circulation of this country more than three 
millions of dollars a month in good, sound currency; and I can not 
believe that labor has been driven out of employment and into the 
street because of the bad character of our money. I donot believe 
the pone hide money, as they are doing now and have been for 
the last sixty days, use they have any suspicions as to the 
soundness of that currency. 

I do not believe that great business enterprises have been aban- 
doned, once prosperous industries shut down, because of a suspicion 
thatourmoney wasnotsecure. The factis that at this very moment 
our entire volume of currency, whether of gold, silver, or paper, is 
worth one hundred cents on a dollar, every dollar bein kept ata par- 
ity with every otherdollar. [Applause on the Republican side.) I 
am constrained to believe that the real cause of this widespread 
business depression is attributable chiefly to the hostile attitude of 
the Democratic party toward our protective policy, under which 
for the last thirty years the nation has wrought its marvelous in- 
dustrial independence. [Applause on the Republican side.] This 
money Were. fe. & which is of recent date, was, it will be remem- 
bered, preceded by business paralysis all over the country. 

As soon as the result of the last Presidential election was known 
and that the people had actually affirmed the declaration of the 
Democratic platform, that a protective tariff was ‘unconstitu- 
tional,” and that hereafter we were to have a “tariff for revenue 
only,” with no element of protection it, that moment the manu- 
factnrers put out their fires, labor was reduced in its employment or 
wholly discharged, men abandoned great business enterprises which 
they had in contemplation, and inevery way curtailed their expenses 
that they might save something from the general wreck which was 
sure to follow the inauguration of free trade in this country. 

I have heard it suggested that this could not be the cause, for the 
reason that as yetthere had been nochange in onr tariff law. Neither 
has there been any change in our financial policy, and yet the Presi- 
dent declares that there is an ‘‘apprehension” as to our financial 
situation which is the“ fruitful source” of our present disorder. 

So I say it is the “‘apprehension” of a change in our industrial 
policy that has brought this general suspension of business and 
universal distrust. Apprehension of danger is sufficient to put pru- 
dent men on their guard. Would it be necessary for a person. to 

y go over Niagara Falls to be convinced that the expedition 
is attended with disastrous consequences? [Lau heg If a party 
in this country to-day shonld declare in favor of the enslavement of 
the black race and that party receive the indorsement of the people 
on that issue, would it not occasion much trepidation among 
people of color? The people are not ignorant of the results which 
would follow the inauguration of free trade in this country. We 
have had three periods of a low-revenue tariff during our national 
existence—1816, 1832, 1847, and each one of these eras was attended 
with general distress and bankruptcy, supplemented with the most 
serious panics this country has ever seen. 

Well did President Harrison say in his message, to which I have 
already alluded, referring to a revision of the tariff: „It is amat- 
ter of regret that this work must be delayed for at least three 
months, for the threat of great tariff changes induces so much un- 
certainty that an amount not easily estimated of business inaction 
and of diminished production, will necessarily result. It is possible 
also that this uncertainty may result in decreased’ revenues from 
customs and duties, for onr merchants make cautions orders for 
foreign goods in view of the fact of the prospect of tariff reductions 
and the uncertainty as to when they will take effect.” Fear and 
5 are the most potent of all influences governing man- 


As another well said: „All enterprise is on the spring of the 
rospective. It is not what to-day is, but what to-morrow shall 
(eis forth, that governs its impulses and ventures. 
ital use inspiration is power.” 

I hold, therefore, that it is the threatening attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward our industrial system that has brought upon us, 
in a very large degree, the present deplorable condition, and much 
regret that the President should have assured the country that tariff 
reform was only held in abeyance, that it was soon to be prosecuted 
with vigor; for by sodoing he has added fuel to the flame and has 
increased rather than allayed public apprehension. 

But whatever the cause, the situation is before us, and we must 
deal with it as best we can. It is unfortunate that the House in all 
its membership is not free to legislate. 


Hope is cap- 


The President in his prot- 
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lamation convening Congress invited “ all those who are entitled to 
act as members of the Fifty-third Congress to convene in extra ses- 
sion,” but under a rule adopted by the majority, without consulta- 
tion with the minority, no member of the minority is permitted to 
offer any amendment to the propositions suggested by the majority. 
So far as legislation is concerned, or any suggestions from the mi- 
nority, we ene as well have remained at home. We can only vote 
with one or the other of the warring factions of the Democratic 

arty, and only on the propositions which they in their wisdom 
fave seen fit to submit. 

What are these propositions? First, the repeal of the act of 1890, 
known as the Sherman law; second, the reénactment of the law of 
1878, known as the Bland-Allison law; and third, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver upon some agreed ratio from 16 to 20 to 1. 

Upon the first proposition, to repeal the purchase clause of the 
Sherman act, I have no hesitancy in giving it my support, for the 
reason that it is unsound in principle, and in its practical work- 
ings it has disappointed its friends, and if continued would, in m 

udgment, result disastrously to the country. What is this law an 

its workings? Under it the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
purchase every thirty days not less than 4,500,000 ovnces of silver 
and give in payment therefor the notes of the Government known 
as Treasury notes, payable on demand, in coin. In the execution of 
this law Secretaries of the Treasury have redeemed these notes 
in gold. The practical workings, therefore, of this measure result 
in exchanging the gold in the Treasury for silver bullion, 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] the other day sug- 

ested that these Treasury notes pages to be redeemed in silver dol- 
on and that the Secretary of the Treasury has erred in insisting 
on their redemption in gold. A moment’s reflection, Mr. Speaker, 
Iam sure will satisfy the gentleman that his position is not tena- 
ble. In the first place, every one of those Treasury notes was given 
for silver upon its gold valuation, and the very day the owner of $5 
worth of silver sold the same to the Government and received a 
Treasury note for $5 he could have exchanged that same silver for 
$5 in gold. These notes, therefore, represent gold values, and for 
the Government of the United States to redeem them in silver dol- 
lars worth 57 cents, would be a piece of financial dishonesty which 
ought to discredit a Government, as it would certainly disgrace an 
individual. In the next place, bari prons Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had carried out what was reputed at one time to be his inten- 
tions—to redeem these Treasury notes in coined silver—he would 
have at once landed this Government on a silver basis, and seriously 
impaired its now unquestioned credit. And I venture to suggest, in 

assing, that the rumored purpose of the Secretary of the Taney 
in this regard sounded the note of alarm in our great money and 
business centers. 

Now, what has been the resultant effect of this purchase clause of 
the Sherman act? We made our first purchase of silver under it on 
the 13th day of August, 1890, and from that day until August 13, 1893, 
a period of exactly three years, we purchased 162,102,772 ounces of 
giver bullion, equal to 5,558 tons, and we issued in payment there- 
for notes of the Government, to-day outstanding, of $151,081,492 
every one of which must be redeemed by the Treasury of the United 
States in gold. Does it need any argument to show that the con- 
tinuation of such a policy as that would result in depleting the 
‘Treasury of the United States of every dollar of gu we possess 
and putting in its stead a mountain of uncoined silver bullion? 
When the paper given for this bullion must be redeemed in gold, is 
there any question that gold will disappear from the Treasury as 
fast as these notes are presented for redemption? It needs no argu- 
ment to show that this policy can not be continued as a permanent 
financial system. It must be abandoned sooner or later, and the 
sooner it is abandoned the less will be the loss sustained by the 
Government. 

This silver bullion in the Treasury of the United States is abso- 
lutely useless. We can not coin it, because the law does not permit 
it; neither can we sell it, and if we were to sellit atthe market price 
of silver bullion to-day—of 72 cents an ounce—that for which we paid 
$151,081,492 would pong ouy $116,713,895, entailing a loss upon the 
Governmentof$34,367,597; butthe loss, however, would probably far 
exceed that, for if we should authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to put this silveron the market and Sipoo of it, that moment 
silver would decline to a point hitherto unknown in ils history, 
and the loss to the Government would be simply incalculable. 

It was argued in favor of the passage of this law at the time of 
its enactment that the reason why silver had declined was because 
the Government had discarded it in a large measure, and was only 
coining it in limited quantities, and it was contended that if we 
would utilize more of the silver that it would advance its price and 
more readily bring it to a parity with gold, whereby its free coin- 

e could be safely authorized. But time has demonstrated that 
this assumption was without foundation, for on the 13th day of 
August, 1890, we paid for our first purchase of silver under this act 
$1.13 an ounce, and on the 13th day of August, 1893, we paid 734 
cents an ounce, showing a decline in three years of 40 cents an 
ounce, while during this same period the highest price we paid for 
silver was on the 27th of August, 1890, when we paid $1.03, and 


the lowest on 2 1893, when we paid 69% cents per ounce, a dif- 


ference between the highest and lowest price of 50 cents an ounce. 

But this law, it is said, serves to increase the currency. We pur- 
chase silver and give our notes, which are made a legal tender, 
and 1 into the monetary circhlation of the country. 

While is true, I venture to say that that is au unwise finan- 
cial policy which runs the Government in debt for a product it 
can not use for the purpose of increasing its volume of money. No 
government on the face of this earth ever adopted such a policy as 
that but our own, and I doubt if a like policy can be found in all 
history. We might as well buy copper, or iron, or wheat, or any 
other product that the Government can not use, store it in Gov- 
ernment warehouses, and issne our promise to pay therefor to be 
used as 7 77 0 We certainly ought to be able some way to supply 
the people of this country with a sufficient volume of currency 
without resorting to a method so questionable as this. We ought 
to be able to increase our circulation without increasing our debts, 
I shall, therefore, vote cheerfully for the repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act, because I believe it to be unsound in 
principle, and if continued will be attended with disastrous re- 
sults. But the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] would not re- 
peal this act because it would be a confession that it was the cause 
of the present disaster. By no means. I am aware the Democratic 
party attributes the present condition to the Sherman law, and 
that is an additional reason why I would repeal it. I would tear 
down this shelter and drive the Democratic party out intd the open, 
where it will be confronted with the evidences of its disastrous 
tariff policy. — 

I have heard it intimated, and by the gentleman from Nebraska, 
himself a member of the r that this ought not to 
be repealed until something is agreed upon to take its place, and 
the gentleman from Nebraska announces that the message of the 
President favoring the repeal of this law is the “burial of silver,“ 
and then exclaims: “ Abandon hope, all you who enter here!“ Let 
me say to my young friend that that is an old sign that has been hang- 
ing on the outer wall of the Democratic party for over fifty years, 
and I am surprised he has just discovered it, But seriously, has he 
lost confidence in his own party? Is silver to be buried? Did he 
not make the people believe in the last election that the Democrats 
were the friends of silver ? 

The Democratic party in its platform not only declares the act of 
1890 to be a makeshift, and demanded its repeal, but they further 
affirmed ‘‘ We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country and a coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage, but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic 
and interexchangeable value.” Does that look like the burial of 
silver? More than that. There is now pending in this House, to 
be voted on next 1 the following proposition offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 


A bill for the free coinage of silver, and other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act all holders of silver 
bullion to the amount of ono hundred dollars or more, of standard weight and fine- 
ness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United States into 
— dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second section of this 


SEO. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412) grains 
of standard silver; said dollars to be legal tender for all debts, dues, and demands, 
both public and private. 

Sec. 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be enti- 
ted to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner now pro- 
vided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 4. That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
papon as requires the 5 of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bul- 

ion, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Does that look like the burial of silyer? There is now pending 


in the Senate of the United States, reported from the Committee on ' 


Finance, the following proposition: 


A bill discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and issue of ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the 

gregate amount of four million five hundred thousand ounces, or so much 
thereat as may be offered in each month at the market price thereof, not exceed- 
ing one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty-five one-hundreths 
grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such 1 Treasury notes 
of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver 
into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be se- 
cured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as 
will insure the maintenance of the pey in value of the coins of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. And itis hereby further declared that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily to the establishment of such a safe system of 
bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined 
or issued by the United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 


Does that look like the “burial of silver”? If the Democratic 
party does not continue both gold and silver in our monetary sys- 


1893. 
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tem, and maintain that money at a parity, then they are false to 


party p! and will be rebuked by the people. The Republican 
party is in favor of bimetallism—of the use of both gold and sil- 
ver in our monetary system; and it not only believes in it, but it 
has legislated so as to secure it. For fifteen years we have main- 
tained gold and silver at a parity and to-day we have four hundred 
and nineteen millions of coined silver dollars; one hundred and 
fifty-one millions of Treasury notes representing silver purchased, 
or nearly six hundred millions of silver currency which we are main- 
taining in our circulation on a parity with gold and propose to 
maintain it as a part of our monetary circulation, thus utilizing 
both gold and silver and keeping them at a pR 

In theface of this legislation on the part of the Republican party, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] I have no doubt, joined 
his party in the last election in denouncing this policy of the Re- 
publican party as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift,” and appealed to the 
people to overthrow that party in the interest of a party pledged 
to establish a wiser and safer financial policy. The opportunity 
is now with zon to redeem your pledges and continue to utilize 
both gold and silver in our monetary system and maintain bimet- 
allism as we have safely established it. 

The next proposition submitted by the majority is the restora- 
tion of the act of 1878. Ishall not detain the House long with a 
discussion of this proposition, That was an act which directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase at least two million dol- 
jars’ worth of silver bullion every month and coin it into standard 
silver dollars of 412} grains, The only material difference between 
that act and the act of 1890 is that the former required the silver 
purchased to be coined, and the act of 1890 does not. And if there 
are de of evil, then the act of 1878 is worse than the act of 1890; 
for under it we were coining 371} grains of pure silver into a silver 
dollar, and with the stamp of the Government certifying it to be 
a dollar, when intrinsically it was worth mnch less. Under the 
operations of that act we coined $378,166,793, and that, together 
with the coinage of the trade dollar and the coinage under the act 
of 1890, makes a sum total of silver coinage eady stated of 
$419,294,835. 

Yet of this vast sum of coined silver dollars the Secretary of the 
Treasury advises us that the Ist day of June, this year, only 
$58,000,000 of it was in circulation, the balance being in the Treasury 
of the United States and represented in our circulation by silver 
certificates. If the coin will not circulate, as seems to be the case, 
why convert the bullion into coin? Better continue the present law, 
purchase silver and issue onr notes therefor. But one of the most 
effective arguments used at the time in favor of the passage of the 
act of 1878 was that we demonetized silver in 1873, and that act 
caused silver to depreciate, and that if we would remonetize it even 
in part it would at once advance the price of silver and bring it to 
a parity with gold. 

t has been demonstrated that this assumption was without 
foundation, for while the value of the bullion in the silver dollar 
in 1877 was 92 cents, after twelve years of coinage, in 1889, the 
silver in the silver dollar was worth only 72 cents, or the value of 
the bullion in the silver dollar at the end of twelve years had de- 
clined 20 cents. 

When this bill was passed in 1878 President Hayes promptly vetoed 
it as being unwise financial legislation, but it was passed over his 
veto, and I shall have no hesitancy in voting against its reénact- 


ment. 

The third proposition submitted is the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver upon a ratio of somewhere between 16 and 20 to 1. I 
have but a word to say in relation to this proposition. None of 
these ratios represent the commercial ratio. Coin your silver dol- 
lar in the ratio of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 and you have a dollar intrinsic- 
ally worth less than the gold dollar, and coin such a dollar as that— 

rmit the owners of silver bullion to bring to the mints of the 
United States, and have manufactured into dollars, a certain num- 
ber of grains, worth in bullion much less than when they are coined, 
isa proposition to which I can not give my assent. 

But it has been stated in the course of this debate and eee 
asserted that the present silver dollar is the “dollar of the fathers.” 
That statement is not true. It is not the “dollar of the fathers,” 
and the fathers if living would repudiate such an assumption as a 
reflection upon their integrity and sagacity. The silver dollarof 
the fathers was intended to be and was in fact exactly equal to the 
gold dollar in intrinsic value. 

When Hamilton and the men of his time were considering the 
establishment of the United States Mint, in 1792, the question pre- 
sented was whether we should coin silver or gold, or both, and hav- 
ing determined to utilize and coin both gold and silver the only 
remaining question was just how much silver should be put in the 
silver dollar and how much gold in the gold dollar, and it was 
agreed on all hands that there must be just such an amount put into 
the silver dollar and the gold dollar as would make them exactly 
equal in commercial value, for there was no man living at that time 
ontside a mad house who entertained the idea that you could coin 
dollars of unequal intrinsic value and make them circulate side by 
side in any monetary system. For itis a law as old as monetary 


science and as inexorable as the moving of the spheres that if you 


have two dollars of unequal value the cheaper will be the only one 
59 will circulate and the more valuable will be driven out of cir- 
culation. 


Mr. Barring said upon this suBject: “A very slight difference of 
one-tenth or one-quarter of 1 per cent would determine the use of 
one metal or the other.” 


Our own history demonstrates the truth of this law. Under the 
ratio of 1 to 15, established in 1792, the two coins separated in afew 
years, because it was found that the commercial value and the 
monetary value did not correspond, and gold went out of circula- 
tion and our coined silver was the only money remaining in cir- 
culation. In 1834 the ratio was changed to 16 to 1 but it was 
soon discovered that the commercial ratio did not then corre- 
spond with the monetary ratio and the result was that silver was 
more valuable than gold, and went ont of circulation, while gold 
became our only circulating metallic money. When the owner of 
3714 grains of pure silver could get more for that silver uncoined 
than he could by having it coined into a silver dollar certainly he 
would not take it tothe Mint of the United States to have its value 
lessened by being coined into money. So silver dollars went out 
of circulation. 

In 1861 we were flooded with a depreciated paper currency less 
valuable than either gold orsilver, and the result was that it drove 
both gold and silver out of circulation, and they remained ont of 
circulation until we resumed specie payments in 1879. This people 
have not forgotten the battle for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and they do not care to repeat that experience. It was a 
long journey, frought with hardship and disaster to many individ- 
uals, and had to be pursued in the face not only of Democratic op- 
position demanding the repeal of the resumption act and the con- 
tinued nonpayment of our unredeemed promises, but parties sprang 
up in favor of fiat money and the wildest financial vagaries which, 
for the time being, threatened the credit and financial integrity 
of this nation. Must we fight that battle over again? 


This contest for the free coinage of silver began in 1874, and it 
has been prosecuted with unceasing vigor ever sinee. Why? Up 
to that time the silver dollar was worth more, intrinsically, than 
the gold dollar, being worth in 1873 $1.03 as compared with gold. 

Up to that time the coinage of silver dollars in this country had 
been very limited. One would think from the tenor of this discus- 
sion that all at once a great outrage had been perpetrated upon sil- 
ver, that it had been stricken from our monetary system at a blow, 
by the force of law, when the fact is that from 1793 to 1805, a period 
of twelve years, we coined but 1,139,517 silver dollars. From 1806 
to 1836, a period of thirty years, we did not coin a single silver dol- 
lar. From 1836 to 1873, a period of thirty-seven years, we coined 
only 6,606,321 silver dollars. In eighty years we only coined a total 
of 8,045,838 silver dollars. So long as silver remained more valuable 
than gold there was no clamor for the free coinage of silver, but in 
1878, when resumption was an assured fact, and the people had de- 
creed that they would keep faith with their creditors and pay their 
unredeemed promises, then the 8 of cheap money turned 
their attention to silver, finding it had declined in value from $1.03 
in 1873 to $0.89 in 1878. ; 

Then the cry went up for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver dollars, of 3714 grains, worth 89 cents, and we entered upon 
the course of coining silver and continued it for twelve years, 
and during that period coined 419,000,000 silver dollars, while in the 
Rene. yoo previous we had coined only 8,000,000. After continu- 
ing this for twelve years the silver in the silver dollar declined 
from $0.89 to $0.72, and we found ourselves with 419,000,000 silver 
dollars worth, intrinsically, but 72 cents each. In 1890 when it was 
believed that our volume of silver then in circulation was as great 
as could be maintained at a parity with gold and avoid the danger 
of a silver basis, then the Democratic party again clamored for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. The battle is now renewed 
under the plea of bimetallism, and the advocates.of the free coin- 
age of silver seek to delude the people by asserting that they are in 
favor of bimetallism while its opponents are not. We have bimet- 
allism to-day. . 

We have not only the 419,000,000 silver dollars coined, the 151,- 
000,000 Treasury notes given for silver bullion, but we have 5,558 
tons of silver bullion uncoined, and let it be remembered that the 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act does not demone- 
tizea single dollar of this nearly 600,000,000 of silver. On the con- 
at in the interests of bimetallism we propose to maintain the 
whole volume of this silver coin and paper at a parity with gold. 
We who favor the repeal of the act of 1890 are the only real bimet- 
allists, and we are pursuing the only course in my judgment by 
which bimetallism can be maintained. The free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at any of the ratios named will destroy bimetal- 


lism and will reduce this country to a single standard, that of silver, 
and that depreciated, and I am suspicious that for this very reason 
some gentlemen are anxious for its triumph. The opening of the 
mints of the United States to the unrestricted minting for individ- 
uals of silver into legal dollars at any ratio to gold less than the 
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commercial value of both metals, under the pretense of aiding the 
eause of bimetallism, or for ar ed So of establishing or main- 
taining bimetallism in the United States, is ween Me playing upon 
the sentiment and credulity of the American people. [Applause]. 

Bimetallism means the joint use of and silver as money and 
the history of our country prior to has shown, what is admit- 
ted by all the great authorities on bimetallism, that so long as there 
is a variation of one-half of one per cent between the commercial 
value of the pure metal>contained in the standard coins and their 
face value the one which has the commercial value in excess of the 
other will not cireulate side by side with that other, For this 
reason, prior to 1834 gold coins did not circulate in this country, 
and after the change of ratio in 1834 and 1837, silver did not circu- 
late. Of course the silver dollar now is practically credit money, 
sustained at par with the more valuable dollar tef Government 
redemption in gold; but with the free and unlimi coinage this 
would necessarily disappear. There would be no gold redemption, 
so that free coinage of silver at this time really means the adop- 
tion of silver monometallism. The real issue, then, is not between 
bimetallism and gold monometallism, but between bimetallism and 
silver monometallism. 

Let thepeople but once understand that all this talk about bi- 
metallism is simply a cover to hide the obnoxious fact that it is sil- 
ver monometallism that is the real stag! wee or at least the certain 

result, and they will have none of it. ere is no considerable por- 
tion of our people who would vote to place this country on a silver 
basis. The argument between the advantages of the two systems 
is a real, living one. Turn your eyes to the countries having the 
silver standard alone—Mexico, South America, Asia—and those hay- 
ing the gold standard with a silver circulation maintained on a 
arity with it, like England and all Europe, and there is no room 

‘or argument. The latter countries are prosperous, intelligent, and 

progressive; the former embarrassed, poor, and ignorant. 

As was once said by another, “I think I see clearly through this 
day’s business.” It is the old fight for cheap money, and st 550 
ple are deluded with the idea that if money is cheap they will be 
ae pho A farmer is in debt $200; he can sell his horse for $100 

the money of to-day, which, applied to his indebtedness, would 
discharge one-half of it. Now, if by some process he can cheapen 
these dollars until they are worth but 50 cents, he can then sell his 
horse for 200 of these 50-cent dollars and then discharge his in- 
debtedness of $200. This is the milk in the cocoanut of this whole 
business. - 

But let me say that cheap money is a delusion, and a depreciating, 
fluctuating currency cheats every man who touches it. It cheats 
both ways—when it is eee whenitisappreciating. In war 
times the man who loaned 51, 000 in gold was obliged to take his pay 
in pa worth 33 cents. The farmer who gave a mortgage for 
$1,000 on his farm when we were on a paper basis of 33-cent dol- 
lars felt it to be a hardship when he was obliged to pay that mort- 

in paper dollars worth 100 cents. But that is the inevitable 

Sect of an unstable currency. I affirm that whenever we have a 

pore arin depreciated currency it injures all classes and all con- 
itions. 

But labor is sought to be deluded with the idea that it is in their 
interest, somehow, to have cheaper money. Labor does not want 
eheaper money, but good money—money that will be good to-day 
and to-morrow, for money is not only the measure of value, but it 
is the storehouse of values; and when a laboring man has com- 
pleted his day’s work he wants to be paid in a coin that will be not 
only the full measure of the value of that day’s work, but in a dol- 
lar that will preserve the value of that day’s work. [Applause] 
The laboring people of this country having to-day $1,700,000,000 in 
the savings banks, e dollar of which is worth its face in gold, 
do not want to be paid in a cheap currency worth one-half that 
amount; and yet the appeal is made here and elsewhere that all 
this struggle for cheap money is in the interestof labor! 

It was once said, ‘‘Liberty, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” and it might be as truthfully said to-day, how many 
crimes are committed in the name of labor. 

At one time a practice prevailed in England of clipping the coins 
and thereby depreciating their value. The — — Government 
made that practice a felony punishable by death. Women were 
burned at the stake and men were dra; to the scaffold for cli 

ing the coins of the realm. But it is now seriously proposed in 
the national House of Representatives of the American people to 
legalize an unlimited issue of debased currency. It is proposed that 
this t Government, which throngh all its perilous history of the 
last thirty years kent faith with all its creditors and stands to-day 
with a credit matchless and unimpaired, shall now enter upon the 
shoreless and fathomless sea of depreciated coinage, whose only 
harbor is national repudiation and individual ban y, to the 
rr destruction of the nation’s credit and the prosperity of the 

zen, 

Rather than do sols, you might better at once invoke the policy 
of a Solon, and scale all public and private debts, and have done 
with it at once. 


Butitis said by some, I must vote for free and unlimited coinage 


of silver at one of these ratios because it is the sentimenß of my dis- 
triet. Gentlemen, do not deceive yourselves, The honest sentiment 
of yeur district demands an honest currency and will sustain you 
in voting for nothing else. [Applause.] Your vote and my vote upon 
this great question, your speech and my speech, will be tested not 
in the hot ace of the passions of to-day, but they must stand 
the crucial test of the sober jud t of to-morrow. [Applause.] 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] tells cs that we can 
enter upon this policy of unlimited coinage with perfect safety, in- 
e of the nations of the world, and, repeating the story of 
“Liberty Bell,” which sounded the birth of a nation, conjures usto 
break away from English domination; and yet that same gentleman, 
before She Histy- Shing Congress shall have closed its labors, will be 
the first to toll the bell of a nation’s dead industries and demand 
that the United States shall surrender its industrial supremacy 
and independence and the prosperity and hopes of its laboring 
millions to the unrestricted domination of British greed and power 
under the merciless policy of free trade. [Applause.} 
c Iregret Mr. Speaker, more than words can express, that in tho 
ourse of this debate gentleman have seen fit to employ language 
the effect of which, whether intended or not, is to arouse and fer- 
ment dissensions among the various classes of our people. The im- 
pression is sought to be made upon the public mind that there 
exists some monstrous conspiracy somewhere or somehow on the 
part of capital to oppress and outrage labor. I remember that the 
gentleman from Nebraska spoke of capital as“ imperious, arrogant, 
compassionless;” and that labor, work-worn and dust begrimed, 
makes mute appeal.” 


Let me say, sir, that he who seeks in this country at this time or 
any other to inflame public passions and array one class of our cit- 
izens against another is an enemy to his country and to his race. 
8 He who seeks to incite labor against capital not only 

oes himself, but his country, a grievous wrong. Such a course 
may serve the ends of party or some personal ambition, but it will 
be at the expense of the peace and good order of the State. [Ap- 
plause.] Capital and labor are the two pillars upon which the 
superstructure of our industrial greatness and civilization are 
reared, and when you weaken or destroy either you involve all ina 
common ruin. The gentleman knows, however, the potency of such 
appeals, and they serve many times to arouse a storm of passions 
upon which some men are carried tem rarily to power. May I be 
permitted to quote the words of Daniel Webster in this connection: 


I know full well, sir, the power of such prejudices. I know how easily the: 
may be excited and how potent is their agency. Efforts to excite them and cal- 
culations on their efficacy when excited have sometimes succeeded, and must be 
expected sometimes to succeed in popular governments. They are among tho 
means by which little men occasionally become great. But they are not among 
the means by which lasting character is to be attained any more than they are 
anong rede means by which substantial and important service is to be rendered to 

country. 


Instead of inflaming the public mind, let us rather by every means 
in our power seek to harmonize these conflicting forces, allay all 
public apprehension, and so J. te as to maintain the national 
credit unimpaired, restore pusis and private confidence, preserve 
the peace and good order of the State, and promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the citizen. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. MARSH. I have not sought, Mr. S ‘er, to occupy the 
time of this House, and I have had no desire to occupy its time 
until this morning. I then consulted with the Speaker, and was 
informed that I could have but five minutes. I requested twenty 
or thirty minutes in the time to be devoted to general debate to- 
morrow, and was informed that that time was under the disposal 
of ay ee from Maine [Mr. REED], my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND], and the sora, Magee gentieman of whose acquaint- 
ance I have not the honor [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia]. 

Inasmuch as upon this pending question my friend from Maine 
and myself are not in accord, I did not call upon him; but learning 
from the magnificent speech of the gentleman from Missouri 
9 5 BLAND), and from newspaper reports that he had planted 

imself finally upon the ground in favor of the maintenance of 
Republican legislation upon the silver question, which was in har- 
mony in part with my own views, I ed upon him and was as- 
sured by him that he had no time at his disposal during the 
general debate for Saturday, that it had all been given out, and he 
very politely expressed his regret that I had not called = him 
deen However, through the courtesy my friend [Mr. BLAND] 
and to the indulgence of this House, I am entitled, I believe, to 
more than five minutes. Mr. Speaker, will you kindly inform 
me how much time I have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). The Chair 
understood the House to give the gentleman thirty minutes. 

Mr. MARSH. I understood that the House gave me forty 
minutes. If I am mistuken, please correct me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty minutes was the time the 
House gave the gentleman. 
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Mr. MARSH. I donot know, Mr. Speaker, that I will need 


over five minutes. Not being very much accustomed to public 
„and never accustomed to be limited as to time in the 
at Western country where I live, I have no conception as to 

e ame that I may need to say what I desire to say upon this 
oceasion. 

To quote a much used phrase on. this floor ‘‘we have been called 
together in extraordi session.” If anybody doubts that 
propos uan, whether he be a Republican, a gold bug,” a silver 

ug, or a Populist, let him rise on his feet say so now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. No one dares to. 

Mr. MARSH. The President of the United States, for whom 
I have a profound respect, has, in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional right, convened Congress. He says he has done so because 
of the deplorable condition in which the country now is, and he 
suggests as a remedy and the only remedy the repeal of the bul- 
Dom ere clause comprised in the bill known as the Sherman 
act o 5 

He informs this body and the American people that the cause 
of the prostration and paralysis that now afliicts the business 
interests of this country, which extends from the centers of 
trade to the extreme circumference of this land, which enters 
into the great marts of the country, and is felt in every hamlet 
and neighborhood in our broad land—that the sole and only 
cause of this condition is the purchasing clause in the silver en- 
actment of 1890. 

That legislation, Mr. Speaker, was placed upon the statute 
book by the united vote of the Republican representatives in this 
end of the Capitol and the other, and received the approval of 
the Republican President of this country. And, Mr. Speaker, I 
want more than the declaration of the present Executive before 
I will vote for its repeal. Ihave been an attentive listener to 
the long and able discussions that have taken place on this floor, 
and what I have been unable to hear I have endeavored in my 
room to read, and for one Lanswer that I have found no adequate 
reason to comply with the reauest of the Chief Executive. 

It was well said yesterday by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] for whom I have high regard and great respect, 
although he loses his temper on occasions, which I am apt to do 
myself, and consequently I overlook it—it is well said by the 

entleman from Maine that the policy of purchas bullion by 

e National Government and converting it into coin and mak- 
ing it the basis for r circulation did not originate in the 
act of 1890. It originated in the act, if I remember correctly, of 
February, 1878. 

I had the honor at that time of occupying a seat on this floor; 
and that legislation received my vote and my hearty approba- 
tion. Then it was, Mr. Speaker, that the American Congress 
inaugurated the policy of furnishing the e with silver mone 
coined from bullion purchased by the Government. And wi 
the construction which was given to that act by the Republican 
Administration, that silver money and silver certificates based 


upon silver money were maintained upon an equality with the 
best money in country. And when I say best money I 
mean the highest money. 


In 1890 a substitute, known as the Sherman law, was enacted 
for the legislation of 1878, and this law of 1890 was, in my opinion, 
vastly superior to the Bland-Allison law which it substituted. 
It was superior to it in more ways than one. It was superior to 
it because it gave to the circulation of this country more money 
than did the Bland- Allison bill, thereby keeping in line with the 
advanced prosperity and business demands of the country. It 
was superior to it in another respect, and a very important one. 

By every Republican Administration from 1878 to 1890, with- 
out explicit statute power, the silver cirtificates issued upon the 
silver dollars that have been coined under the Bland act have 
been maintained upon a parity with gold by their redemption 
upon demand in gold. And the second distinguishing feature 
of the Sherman act that was an improvement over the Bland 
act was this, that the faith and honor of this Government were 
therein 2 to the maintenance, substantially, of all the 
money of this country upon a parity. 

That which had been the practice of the Republican Adminis- 
trations from the years 1878 to 1890, in the face of all denuncia- 
tion and opposition from the Democratic side of this House, was 
1 indorsed, and fixed in the statute law by the Sherman 


Since 1890, and every day since 1890, it could besaid and truly 
said by everybody in this broad land of ours, Mr. S r, that 
every single dollar of the circulating medium in this country, 


as the result of Republican legislation, that every dollar of the 
$1,600,000,L00 in this country was equal to each and every other 
dollar; that there was no difference between them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the policy of this Government bane been 
for fourteen years to maintain this parity in our money, duri 
all that period of time this policy having been pursued, and effi- 


ciently, in this country, with all of the money that it had in cir- 
culation dur: these years, such having been the course of 
legislation owing to the efforts of the Repub.ican party, the 
Government having monopolized, if I may use that term, the 
business of furnishing the people with a currency for all busi- 
ness transactions, tt was their pride that the Republican priy 
could point to the existing condition of affairs and say with tru 
that everywhere in this broad land there was not one dollar of 
any character or of any kind of money in circulation that was 
not equal to every other dollar in value. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it his been said on this floor, it has been 
said by the Chief Executive of this country that this trouble that 
now exists all over the land is caused by this very policy. It is 
alleged that the present financial distress is the result of a policy 
that maintained our money at an absolute parity for a 3 of 
at least fourteen years, and still maintains it. 

I ask, in view of these facts, what there is in this charge that 
the money that has been authorized by the Bland-Allison law 
and the money that has been authorized by what is known asthe 
Sherman law, supplemental to the Bland-Allison law—what is 
there, Mr. Speaker, in the character of the money issued under 
these laws, in face of the prosperous condition of the country 
that prennon up to within the last few months, that has caused 
this terrible depression? - 

I can remember back previous to 1860 when the people of the 
country did not have any confidence in the old Democratic money 
that was furnished for circulation. Iremember that period very 
well; and there are many gentlemen on this floor whose memory 
carries them back to that time, and some to an even earlier date. 
When the people then became afraid of the money in circulation 
what did they do with it? Did they hoard it up? Did they draw 
it out of the banks and then refuse to lend it to their neighbors or 
those who wanted it? Nothing of the kind. But the moment 
that a farmer, or a business man, or a professional man received 
fifty, a hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand dollars of that 
we Democratic money he immediately went to work to get rid 


of it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, a neighbor of mine, a farmer, a very esti- 
mable gentleman with whom I was ng, if pon please, before 
I left home, said to me that in 1859 he received between eight and 
nine hundred dollars for someof the products of his farm which 
he had sold. He said that he hurried up alittle about the collec- 
tion of it, because he understood the business man to whom he. 
had sold was in failing circumstances. 

The eight hundred and some odd dollars was paid him. He lived 
about four miles out of the town where he received the money. 
He told me that before he went home that night he paid his lit- 
tle store debt, and hunted for his neighbors who wanted to bor- 
row $50, $100, or $150, taking their notes for it, and went home 
that night without a dollar of the moneyin his pocket. That is 
the condition of things when people are afraid of the currency 
of the country. 

To-day what is the condition? Every man who is fearful, 
every man who is panic-stricken, every man who is timid is 
drawing his money, his greenbacks, his gold, his silver, his sil- 
ver certificates, or his Treasury notes; and if he livesin the great 
cities where they have safety vaults he is paying from twenty to 
fifty dollarsa year for a little drawer and key in which to lock 
up his money and keep it safely. And the farmer in the coun- 
try and the mechanic in the town is drawing out his little sav- 
nee he has laid up and hiding it away in some place in his 

ouse. 

Does that indicate, Mr. Speaker, that the pore of this country 
are afraid of the money now or prospectively? If they were 
afraid of it now they 3 would not hoard it up; if the 
were afraid of it prospectively they certainly would invest it 
somewhere and put it into something in which they would have 
some confidence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (MR. RICHARDSON). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARSH. I would like, Mr. Speaker, the indulgence of 
the House for about ten minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest to the House. 

Mr. MAKSH. I served for six years in this House and did not 
consume an hour of the time of the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is not debatable. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
for an extension of his time for ten minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to the 
House for the courtesy it has shown to me. I was s i 
of the want of confidence that has ben alleged on the part 
of the people in the money of the country. In view of what I 
have stated, Mr. Speaker, it can not be that this trouble now ex- 
isting comes from the want of confidence in the ability of this 
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Government to maintain its money on a parity. There is noth- 
ing in this country that the people, rich and poor, have as much 
confidence as in the paper money—greenbacks, silver certificates, 
Treasury notes, and national-bank notes—and gold is being offered 


everywhere for this so-called discredited paper. 

Propositions are being made by gentlemen to cut off thirty 
millions or thirty-five millions annually of the additional Treasury 
notes to the circulating medium of this country. The 9 
tion that is involved iu the bill offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] proposes to re that clause of 
the law, and the only law that is upon the statute books of this 
country which increases from month to month the circulating 
medium of the country. And yet gentlemen who are in favor of 
doing that are at the same time in favor of extending the power 
of the national banks of this country to issue additional circula- 
tion. They are proposing to authorize the national banks to 
increase their circulation many millions of dollars without the 
depositing of one dollar of additional security. 

That question I do not care to discuss to-day, or in’ the re- 
maining ten minutes. I thought when I got up here that five 
minutes would answer me, but I think now it would take me 
three hours to get through this whole question, if I were al- 
lowed to occupy that much time. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
as a citizen of Tilinois, as a representative of an intelligent con- 
stituency, this much for this policy inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican party in 1878, and indorsed by the Republican party in 1878 
maintained by the Republican party in 1890, supplemented an 
buttressed by the united vote of the Republican Congress in 1890. 
If this policy under which this country has flourished, under 
which the poor man and the rich man has been able to do well, 
is to be abandoned upon the behest of gentlemen upon the other 
side, or by the votes of its former friends upon this side, then I 

ve you notice here for what it is worth, no more, that when 
this policy of purchasing bullion and supplying this country with 
a silver currency side by side with gold, when that policy shall 
have been abandoned, or when I see unmistakable evidence that 
itis the urpo and the intent of the American Congress to 
abandon A then, Mr. S er, I will join the ranks of those gen- 
tlemen in this House and of those magnificent people whom I rep- 
resent on this floor, in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of the silver dollar upon a ratio that may properly be agreed 
upon. [Applause. 

If I believe on Monday next, when this vote is in progress; if 
I shall then have evidence satisfactory to my own mind that this 
Wilson bill, which knocks out forever in this country the future 
use of silver as a standard money, that that measure will carry 
in this House and at the other end of this Capitol, I, individually, 
on my own responsibility, for which nobody is Bh oe ap except 
peck fA will favor the doctrine of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver and gold in this country, and I will favor a coinage based, 
as nearly as reasonable men can ascertain the point, upon the 
relative value of the two metals composing the coins ard put the 
two metals side by side in circulation, and let each take care of 
itself; and then I hope the countr be done with this trouble, 
and turmoil, and perplexity, an 1 ism on the subject of 
gold monometallism on the one hand, and the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on the other. [Laughter and applause.] 

I would, in the language that is popular on the banks of the 
Mississippi River, where I reside, ‘‘let the longest pole knock 
the persimmon.” [Laughter.] And I want to say further that 
Iam not sure but that is the course we ought to have pursued in 
1878. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is said here in opposition to that—it is 
said on both sides of this House by gentlemen who differ with 
me—that you can never have the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver because the two metals will never float side by side upon 
an equality. That, Mr. Speaker, was the argument that was 
used in 1878, the argument that induced gentlemen upon this 
side of the House 2 upon the other side of the House to vote 
for the Bland bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

r. MARSH. I would like to have five minutes more, and 
then I will not ask this House for another minute for two months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. COMPTON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DALZELL. Lask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSH] be extended five min- 
utes, 

Mr. COMPTON. I hope this will not come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DALZELL. That the time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MARSH] be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MARSH] asks that he be allowed to proceed for five min- 
utes longer. Is there objection? 


The time of the gentleman has 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. COMPTON. I regret exceedingly that it should have 
seemed just and proper to the gentlemen in charge, under and 
by virtue of whose suggestion this House agr to give two 
weeks to debate of this proposition. I believe to-day the ques- 
tion is upon the lips of every man, woman, and child in America, 
from the richest capitalist in the land down to her whose blanched 
cheeks and withered lips hardly give strength to cry for more 
bread for her perishing children, When will Congress act, and 
why does not Congress give us relief?” 

And if, Mr. Speaker, the protraction of this debate for one 
second longer by me would defer that result I am ready and will- 
ing to take my seat. But, sir, since I know that that result 
would not follow, and since so many gentlemen have seen fit to 
express their views, I ask the indulgence of this House for a very 
brief space, while 1 simply do two things; first, give a short ex- 
planation as to my own position on this question, and secondly, 
something of a reply which I think can be made to the sugges- 
tions which have fallen from the lips of our Republican friends. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no concealment to make. Two years 
ago, during the Fifty-second Congress, I was ready at any mo- 
ment to vote for the coinage of the product of the American 
mines at an increased ratio. I believed then that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I believed that commerce and business and the 
commercial intercourse between this nation and others would be 
hampered, restricted, and injured by the further operation of 
the McKinley bill and other eae jr fastened upon the statute 
books by acts passed in the Fifty-first Congress, yet I had such 
faith in the power of production of my country that I believed 
that the demand of other nations for our cereals, our pork and 
meat products, for our coal oil and other products, both crude 
and manufactured, would so arrange things that the balance of 
trade would still remain in our favor, and that when foreign 
countries came to settle with us the payment would be in gold 
and that we could remain upon a firm basis. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that vision has been wiped out; that opin- 
ion has been done away with. Ihave lived to see a condition of 
things which I did not then dream could come about; and in the 
face of these conditions I am ready here to-day unhesitatingly 
to say that my opinions and convictions have changed, and that 
I shall vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing pro- 
vision of the act of 1890. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, our friends upon the other side have tried from 
the very inception of this debate down to to-day, and by no one 
more eloquently and forcibly, that I have heard at least, than 
by my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] to 
persuade this House and the country that this condition s 
out of the fact that the Democratic ty has come into pome: 
sion of this Government. Why, Mr. Speaker, do our friends 
sup that our memories are so short, and that the memories 
of the people of this country are so short, as to believe such a 
declaration as that? 

Do not they know or have they forgotten, and if they have, 
let me tell them that the people have not forgotten, that at the 
close of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration a degree of prosperity 
and happiness and a condition of things, in so far as the welfare 
of every interest in America is concerned, existed as this coun- 
try had not known for thirty years. There was peace all through 
yourland. There was plenty and prosperity everywhere. There 
was not a class oppressed nor an interest depressed because of 
anything that had occurred during the administration of the 
Democratic President for four long years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. FITCH. r. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we all know, and they know how it was and 
why it was that in the succeeding Presidential election the peo- 
ple were duped to voting the Republican ticket, and how the elec- 
tion of the Republican President came about. Now, sir, judgi 
the tree by its fruit, I have stated the conditions that existe 
after the expiration of Mr. Cleveland's first Administration, and 
I defy successful contradiction. Itis simply history, no more, no 
less. Sir, the Republican party came into power in 1888, and 
they had four years of undisputed control, not only of the Execu- 
tive office, but for two years in this House, and during the entire 
time in the Senate. 

Everything, sir, that was placed upon the statute books, and 
everything that was done and all the results accruing from that 
action, lie at their door and not atours. Have gentlemen for- 

otten that before Mr. Harrison vacated his seat that in four 
tates of this Union soldiers, uniformed and armed, were called 
to suppress riots of laboring men demanding a slight increase of 
wages, Homestead, notably, the most remarkable case of the 


lot? Have they forgotten that when Grover Cleveland left the 
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Presidential chair he left the Treasury full to overflowing, with 
$100,000,000 in excess, and that when Mr. Harrison left the 
chair he left the Treasury actually, absolutely, if the sinking 
fund had been paid, bankrupt. 

And yetI say, Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends would have 
the country believe that the present financial distress and condi- 
tions result from the fact that the Democratic party has control of 
the Government. How came the Democratic party to obtain con- 
trol of the Government. Only after very fair and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of all the subjectscontrolling in this Government, chiefly 
hinging upon the tariff. Sir, when gentlemen make this accusa- 
tion they charge it not properly upon the Democratic party, but 
on the people of this country, who gave power into the hands of 
the Democratic party. The plurality of Mr. Cleveland was 
382,956 on the popular vote. 

His electoral plurality was 132 and his electoral majority 110. 
No, sir; we are to-day under the baneful influences of the legis- 
lation which the Republican party has put upon the statute 
books. We have nailed our flag to the mast, Mr. Speaker, and 
they need not suppose for a moment that they will fright the souls 
of their adversaries by any such declarations or declamation. 
We have declared, and the people have indorsed the declara- 
tion, that we will give to this country a proper financial basis 
and conditions fitting for the successful execution of business 
enterprises by virtue of that financial condition. We have 
pledged this to the people, and we propose to carry out our 

ledges. We have pledged ourselves to pass a tariff bill which, 
e the dews of Heaven, shall bear equally and evenly upon 
every individual and every class in the country, and we will doit. 
And, Mr. Speaker, before that gavel shall fall and this Con- 
ss shall be declared adjourned sine die, there is one other thing 
fiat will be inscribed on the statute books, and that is the repeal 
of the odious Federal election laws, which have done such in- 
justice to the people of this country. [Applause.] 
Here the hammer fell.] 
m motion of Mr. FITCH, by unanimous consent, Mr. COMP- 
TON’S time was extended three minutes more. 

Mr. COMPTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say, 
in conclusion, a word to my silver friends. It is useless, gentle- 
men, to talk to me about 5 and refurnishing and 
repolishing the corners of the temple while the building is on 
fire. [Applause.] I believe that the outrageous purchases of 
silver under the provisions of the act of 1890 have brought us to 
the conditions which exist to-day, and, believing that, I regard 
itas my first and highest duty to vote for the repeal of that act. 
When the fire has been extinguished, then I will stand with you 
to polish the corners of the temple with silver, and, if necessary 
to cover it all over with that shining white metal. [Applause] 

Mr. N. But you will tear down the temple in the mean- 
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Miers bee 
. COMPTON. In the meantime the temple must be pre- 
served from-the conflagration which menaces it, and to do that 
will require a concentration of all our powers. If that is not 
done the day will come when you will have neither a gold nora 
silver basis, but fiat money, and when you will be the laughing 
stock of the commercial world. a toon. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. S er, for two weeks I have watched 
the tide of discussion as it has ebbed and flowed from one side 
to the other in this Hall, sometimes in storm and sometimes in 
calm, and I have heard statements made upon this floor intended, 
perhaps, as arguments of persuasive power addressed to Demo- 
crats, conjuring them, in the name of the President, to stand by 
him in his policy. Mr. Speaker, if a stranger to our institutions 
could have heard this debate he would have pertinently asked 
in what capacity are these men assembled in this Hall? Are we 
here as the representatives of a great people to declare law, or 
are we a as a degenerate Senate to record the rescripts of the 
emperor 

Gon Herion have been complimented 9 181 monometallists on 
this floor for the courage of expressing their convictions, and of 
changing from the bimetallic standard of the people. I think 
that the plaudits which those gentlemen have elicited here are 
but a poor exchange for offended constituencies. [Applause.] 
Sir, I am here to twit no man for any change of purpose, 3 
I myself will not vote as I intended to vote when I first came into 
this Hall. I came here standing upon the Democratic platform. 
I believed it to be an enunciation of political principles not only 
intended to declare the policy of my party, but handed to us as 
a letter of instruction for our guidance in legislation. 

J can not subscribe tothe sentiment of my eloquent and distin- 

uished friend from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] when he speaks of 
ts declarations as “glittering generalities.” They are nota 
group of postulates, handed down to the poe to be afterwards 
reasoned out to correct conclusions. They do not glitter like 
the milky way, that ‘‘meeting of gentle lights without a name,” 
but each separate, distinct proposition stands forth a complete 


orb blazing as a great fountain and center of political light. 
The people who met in Chicago through their representatives 
meant what they said, and I would like to inquire of my friend 
from Maryland whether in the canvass which he prosecuted with 
such distin hed ability, he told his audiences that he was 
talking to them about glittering generalities”? [Laughter]. 

The people had met there in convention and they knew what 
they wanted, and every man who sits in this Hall as a Democrat 
to-day stands pledged upon his honor asa Representative to carry 
into full effect and force every pledge made in that platform. The 
convention rejected a proposition ona vital question—the tariff— 
because it was a false echo to the popular demand. For what 

urposes, with whatintent,were ‘ glittering generalities” placed 

a national platform? Was it for the purpose of deceiving the 
voters? No, sir; that platform was but an expression of the 
popular will, as voiced by the representatives whom they sent 
to that convention. If those generalities were put there at all 
as generalities, they were put there to induce, by persuasive 
power, the people who held the ballot to support the candidates 
nominated upon that platform. 

Would those candidates have been nominated and elected un- 
less it was thought that they reflected the wishes and the will 
of the soverign poopie of this country? Mr. Speaker, I came 
here announcing in the newspapers, which did me the honor to 
interview me, that I was for the prompt, immediate, and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman act; but I added that I stood upon 
the Democratic platform, and wanted all the things to follow 
that had been nominated therein. But when I ascertain from 
the President’s message, when I learn from the debates in this 
Hall and from private conversation with monometallists, that 
it is not intended that this Congress shall perfect any measure 
that will secure bimetallism, then I, perhaps the only one in this 
House, have changed my front without changing my views. 

J intend now to vote against the repeal of the Sherman law. 
[Applause.]. I intend to carry out, so far as my vote and my 
speech can do so, every declaration and every promise made by 

e convention of my party. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KYLE. Task unanimous consent that the time of my col- 
league [Mr. MONEY] bə extended five minutes. 

here was no objection. ~ 

Mr. RAYNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi a 8 

Mr. MONEY. I pan to the gentleman. í 

Mr. RAYNER. I wish to ask whether in the Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago free coinage resolutions were not voted down? 

Mr. MONEY. Iwas notamember of that convention; Í never 
heard that it did. Iam.speaking of the platform as published 
to the people of the United States, the platform upon which you 
and I made our canvasses, and upon which Grover Cleveland was 
elected President of the United States. 

Mr. RAYNER. If free-coinage resolutions were voted down 
do you not think that shows what was the intention of the con- 
vention? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not know the terms of the resolution to 
which the gentleman refers; I do not know that there was such 
a resolution, though, of course, I do not question the gentleman’s 
statement. But whatever may have been voted down it is to be 
assumed that the convention carefully weighed every resolution 
which was adopted. Iam not talking of resolutions which failed. 
Iam talking of those upon which the convention impressed the 
stamp of its authority and delivered to the popie of the United 
States as a pledge of the performance of ths members of that 
party here and atthe other end of the Capitol and at the other 
end of the avenue. There is not a member now on this floor 
whether he be Democrat, Republican, or Populist, who was not 
pledged to bimetallism in one shape or another. 

Gentlemen speak of the platform of the Democratic party de- 
manding the repeal of the Sherman law. Is there any such 
proposition before this House? That platform did not ask for 
the repeal of only a single section of the Sherman law; it asked 
for the repeal of the whole law; and that demand was embraced 
in the seventh section of the platform, which was intended to 
cover this whole money question as a unit, not in fragments. 
That platform declared for the rehabilitation of silver, and all 
of our platforms have so declared. We said last year, gentle- 
men, that we had not had the power to carry out the will of the 
people in this particular, but that if a Democratic administration 
should be placed in power by their suffrages they should have 
the use of silver at some ratio to be afterward determined. 

Why was the repeal of the Sherman law demanded by the con- 
vention at Chicago? That law was not condemned on account 
of its positive demerits—not condemned per se but because it was 
a “makeshift” substitute for a free-coinage act; and the gen- 
tleman from Maryland knows that fact. Why, sir, the author 
of the Sherman act has declared that his only excuse for pre- 
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senting sucn a measure was to prevent the passage ot a free- 
coinage act. And in that view every Democrat on this floor 
voted against that actand every Republican for it. We believed 
the Sherman law bad, but not worse than no ; bad compared 
with free coinage, which is good and which we demanded. The 
repeal is demanded in order that we may make way for free sil- 
ver, not-to make way for the destruction of silver. That is the 
obvious, the fair reading of the resolution, according to my rule 
of construction. The voters so understood it and received it and 
voted for it. The canvassers and candidates so understood it, 
expounded it, and spoke for it. Mr. Cleveland so understood 
it and indorsed it in his letter of acceptance, and although a 
makeshiit for free coinage, and bad in comparison, yet it does 
give each month to the country $4,000,000 in ury notes—bet- 
ter than greenbacks, because they pay import duiies; because 
it coins 82,000,000 a month of silver dollars; because it aids to 
keep down the 2 price of gold, which, as it appreciates in 
price, depreciates roducts of human industry, and in that 
the wages of labor, and makes more grievous to borne the 
burden ofevery debtintheland. The Sherman law had another 
value: the purchase of 54,000,000 of ounces of silver each year, 
which it orders, is the basis of every proposition made in in- 
ternational conferences for the restoration of silver to its an- 
cient use as one of the money metals of the world. 

Now, I can not charge inconsistency upon the other side of the 
House because they rush forward so readily and anxiously to 
slay their own bantling. They have pursued a persistent oppo- 
sition to the use of silver as money. ey voted for the Sher- 
man act, not because they wanted such an enactment, but to pre- 
vent the free coinage of silver. They are monometallists; they 
wish to enhance the price of gold, to increase its porine 
power; they want the single gold standard; every law against 
silver was their work. And when they see the chance to take 
another step in the direction of preventing such coinage, they 
come out like men and do it. 

I care nothing about the charge of inconsistency. The great- 
est English statsman of this century has said that the vanity of 
consistency is the vice of statesmen. We all know the maxim 
that he is a fool who never chĘınges his opinion. But, gentle- 
men, we are too fresh from our pledges to the paoue now to prove 
recalcitrant to the trust which we received at their hands. No 
man can escape the force of a moral obligation; it bears just as 
heavily upon the Kaiser as upon the peasant. We are told, too, 
that we shall be treasoaable to the President if we do not yield 
to an intimation of the Executive pleasure in this matter. 

Gentlemen, I do not associate the President with any such state- 
ment as that. l have too much respect for him as an individual 
and for his office; but I respect him for those qualities which I 
respect in other men. We are told that we shall be untrue to 
the President if we do not stand up here and vote to repeal, not 
the Sherman law, but a particular section of it. Well, are we 
to be untrue to him, or to the people of the United States? Four- 
teen million votes were cast at the last election, and every one of 
them was cast for a candidate standing on a platform that đe- 
manded the free coinage of both metals. 

Our duty here is to those who sent us here. We are not sit- 
ting in a house of lords where a member represents himself and 
his own interests. We are here simply as the proxies of constit- 
uencies; and those constituencies have spoken insuch tones that 
no man can misunderstand them unless he chooses to do so. We 
do not want to hear anything, then,about the persuasive power 
of the Executive in matters of this sort. Idonot believe it has 
been exerted: it has only been talked about, and I believe with- 
out the President's approval. 

8 the hammer fell.] y 

r. STOCKDALE. Iask that the time of my colleague be 
extended for ten minutes. 

There was no objection., 

Mr. MONEY. It may be true, Mr. Speaker, that there isa 
higher sense of duty than that which the Representative owes 
to his constitutents; but when I take at the desk here an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States I take it as a Rep- 
resentative, not as a mere individual subject to change of con- 
viction and likely to present my own private views instead of 
those which the program of my party may have laid down for 
me. I do not tike any personal oath of allegience to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or any other man. 

I say, sir, that suggestions of this character are improper in 
this Hall; they are an affront to the dignity of this body. We 
are part of a great codrdinate branch of this Government; and 
we ought to be presumed to be not only capable of acting, but de- 
termined to act independently of any suggestion whatever that 
may come from any quarter, and last of all from the Executive. 
Subserviency is the most dangerous quality of which Congress 
can be capable, and more disastrous in its consequences than any 
possible settlement of the silver question. 


It was the care of those sages, patriots, and heroes who founded 
this Government, and who thought they had devised a new 
method by which popular institutions could be perpetuated, 
that there should be an absolute divorce between Aba three 
branches of this Government and the absolute independence of 


It was never intended that the President of the United States 
should do more than suggest in his message to Congress what 
measures he thought demanded its attention. That he has done, 
Mr. Speaker, in a clear, forcible, and manly way. He has pre- 
sented his views upon this question to us. And we are also told 
here, and I am astonished at the statement, coming as it did 
time after time from the lips of gentlemen on the other side of 
this question, that we had no business nominating Mr. Cleve- 
land with our knowledge of his previous standing on the ques- 
tion of silver. 

Is it true, Mr. Speaker, that antecedent statements or expres- 
sions of a candidate are to abrogate the force of party platforms? 
Is it true that when you select a candidate that he is to be his 
own platform unto himself, and the great masses of the Demo- 
cratic party and their declarations are to gofornaught? Is one 
man to step into the scale and then the balance of his party to 
fly up in the other end? 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not true; because Mr. Cleveland gave 
his indorsement in his letter accepting the nomination to the 
proposition for the coinage of both metals, silver and gold, ata 
parity to be fixed by Congress—he, too, declared that the read- 
justment of the relations between the two metals was the policy 
oe Democratic party. So that part of the excuse for repeal 


We hear a great deal of talk about what the people of the coun- 
try demand. Who is to judge what they want? Every man be- 
lieves his constituents to be the people, and I have heard distin- 

ished gentlemen here, over and over again, detailing the dire- 
ul results which would follow to the members of this House who 
dared to depart from the will of the people, which will was the 
repeal of the Sherman act. Well, Mr. Speaker, the latest we 
have heard from the people of the United States in regard to 
that question was in the November election, and I repeat it, sir, 
that every man who cast a ballot at that election for the plat- 
form of the Democratic party cast a vote that demanded the free 
and equal coinage of both silver and gold on some ratio to be 
fixed by legislative enactment. 

Then we are told that terrible results will follow if we do not 
repeal this law; that there is a t panic in the country caused 
by the Sherman act. I deny that it is the cause. There isa 
panic prevailing; that no man can deny, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it comes from the Sherman act. There is a 
depression in industry not only in this country, but all over the 
world, in every land, in every industry, in everyth except 
gold, Do you mean to contend that that is becaase of the opera- 
tion of the Sherman act? If gentlemen will read the monetary 
history of Christendom for the last twenty years they will be 
able to trace its origin and cause. 

When silver was demonetized by the United States and Ger- 
many in 1873 the ablest minds in the world, who had made a 
study of financial questions, predicted that the very things which 
have happened would happen. Their prophecies have been 
verified as fally as any recorded in Holy Writ. Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, Wolowski, Molesworth, Allard, Mr. Balfour, and all the 
able publicists of the time, declared that the demonetization of 
silver would be followed inevitably by falling prices all over the 
globe, by the appreciation cf gold. and by the necessary ruin and 
commercial distress that would follow from it. That declara- 
tion has been fulfilled to the very letter. 

Sodeep was the distress. so universal the depreciation of prices, 
that the English Government thought it of sufficient moment to 
appointaroyal commission in 1885 to inquire into the depression 
of prices. The commission was composed of the ablest men in 
England. Much evidence was taken, and all available statistics 
were civefully examined, and they came to these conclusions: 
That the depression dated from the year 1873, or thereabouts; 
that it extended to nearly every branch of industry, not only in 
England, but to all the industriul countries of the world; thatit 
appeared to be closely connected with the serious fallin general 
prices: that the duration of the depression hid been unusual and 
abnormal, and that no adequate cause was discoverable unless it 
ya found in the general dislocation of values found in currency 
changes. 

This commission recommended that another commission be ap- 

ointed to inquire into the relative value of gold and silver. 
The last commission indorsed the findings of the first, and fur- 
ther added, that the destruction of the old relative value between 
silver and gold had practically turned legitimate commerce into 


gambling. 


They tell us that things have gone down, but gold has not 
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gone up. Why, we were asked the other day if we could point | will call his attention, and the attention of the House, to the 
to a man, in all of this discussion, who could prove the apprecia- | fact that there is a third use of money, more important to the 


tion in the value of gold. 

Mr. Speaker, we are asked to prove a self-evident proposition. 
It is just as if I should take you to that window, invite your at- 
tention to the magnificent landscape that spreads its glorious 
beauties under the sun. and then be asked to prove that there is 
a Potom e River ora Washington Monument. Youdonotprove 
things obvious to the senses. Not only has the enormous appre- 
ciation of gold been proven by the fulfillment of prediction, but 
by the royal commission appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to make an inquiry into the matter and to report upon 
these things, as well as by every monometallist in Europe, as 
well as the bimetallists. 

Mr. Balfour s id that in fifteen years ithad appreciated 35 per 
cent. Every delegate who debated the question of silver on 
either side in the international conference said that gold has ap- 
preciated; some that the app eciation was 50 per cent. How 
prove it? By showing you the cause and effect. It is a fact 
well attested that there was a depreciation of prices and an ap- 
preciation of gold following the demonetization of silver; it was 
a synchronism so striking that they themselves are put upon 
explanation to show that the two th do not stand in the re- 
lation of cause and effect. But it can be proved strictly by the 
rules of logic, because every man knows when you strike down 
silver in any country in the world, when you deprive it of its 
functions as money, you have increased the demand for gold. 
You know how even the gentlemen who favor this repeal have 
told us that the earlier we began in the scramble for gold the 
sooner we would get our share ofit. That has been stated over 
and over again by the advocates of repeal. Then, if itis true, 
according to the natural law of trade, the law of supply and de- 
3 when you increase the demand for anything you increase 

ts price. 

Then there has been an increasing demand for gold and there 

has been an appreciation of the price of gold. Then if we strike 
down silver to-day, continuing the decline in the price of silver 
which followed the closing of the mints in Indiato free co ©, 
where will the price of silver go? You make your condition 
worse by this act, for not.one single advocate of the repeal of 
this act has indicated in any speech in this House that those who 
favor this policy are willing to take upon themselves the task of 
ad justing the ratio between gold and silver and providing for its 
coinage. 
My distinguished colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS], who, I think, 
made the ablest speech that has been made on t side of the 
question in this House, distinctly announced that he would not, 
at this time, vote for the free coinage of silver at any ratio. 

In the international monetary conference last year, Mr. Roths- 
child, a delegate of Great Britain and the highest representa- 
tive of the creditor class in the world, declared that England 
must be true to her interestsand remain monometallist, because 
she was the creditor of the world and London was the banker of 
the world, for all bills of exchange were naturally payable ayon 
He gave this warning: ‘‘If this conference were to b up 
without arriving at any definite result, there would be a depre- 
ciation in the value of silver which it would be frightful to con- 
template, and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the 
far-spreading effects of which it would be impossible to foretell.” 
Mr. Goschen, a British delegate, made substantially the same 
statement in the Paris conference of 1878. 

The closing of the mints of India to the free coinage of silver 
was hastened, if not caused, by the apprehension of the action 
now proposed. The first proposition submitted by Great Britain 
at the last monetary conference was that the United States 
should continue the purchase of the amount of silver provided 
by the Sherman act, as a basis of any international agreement to 
be made for the rehabilitation of silver as the money of the world. 

If, by this proposed legislation, yee destroy this prerequisite 
of international agreement, it is idle to talk here or elsewhere 
of trusting the fate of silver to future conferences. We are 
about to strike the lust blow that destroys one-half the money 
metals of the world, that dangerously narrows the basis of 
credit, that fetters all enterprises, hampers all commerce, dis- 
courages industrial energies, lowers wages, and increases all 
debts. We take a dreadful responsibility, and upon our action 
aco, 5 the welfare of the millions of this country and of the 
world. 

The gentleman from Michigan |Mr. BURROWS] who spoke so 
forcibly an hour ago on the other side of this question, declared 
that there were two great uses of money; that one was as the 
standard of value, and the other as a siore of value; and he said, 
“ Does a man want to store his values, the reward of his labor, 
in a money that is constantly depreciating?” That, he said, 
would be a great hardship. So it would; but he takes only one 
view of the case, and sees one side only of this silver shield. T 


masses than either of those he mentioned, and that is, that it is 
the standard of value of deferred payments. 

That is where the shoe pinches, That is where the hardship 
is to be affixed upon the toiling millions of this land. It is true 
that a man does not want to store the reward of his efforts ina 
coin of falling value, but it is much harder that the man who is 
in debt to-day should be compelled to store the wages of his la- 
bor, present and future, to meet the amount of his indebtedness 
in a coin that is constantly appreciating, as the record shows, 
at arate that would make it impossible for him to ever deliver 
himself from the burden. [Applause.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. DURBOROW. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to address 
the House in the expectation that I may add anything new to 
this debate, already distingujshed by great learning and elo- 
quence; but in this crisis, the greatest since the days of recon- 
struction, it is the duty of every man who has clear convictions 
to express them. 

On the one hand we have heard of the advantages to accrue to 
the debtor class and the miner by reason of the free coinage of 
silver; and on the other hand charges of extortion are made 
seni the banker and the merchant by reason of their advocacy 
of a single gold standard. I represent neither of these classes, 
but, believing the object of legislation to be the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that the banker, the merch int, the 
farmer, and the miner is each entitled to his due, I shall know 
ee of the interests of the one except in relation to those of the 
other. 

If there is one consideration more than another which makes 
me a Democrat it is the fact that the Democratic party is the 
party of the people, because its legislation has always n in 
the interest of the masses as against those of any class or sec- 
tion. The responsibility of our party was never greater than it 
is to-day. It is called upon to supply the country with a sound 
currency, equally adapted to all classes and conditions of the 


people. 

We suffer to-day more from impairment of credit than from 
scarcity of money. Commercial experience teaches that sound 
money will carry twenty or more times its value in credit. It 
is the quality rather than the quantity of money which forms a 
sound financial system. Our trouble arises not so much from a 
Tack of money as from a lack of confidence in the quality of the 
money we have. Confidence is the measure of credit. Confi- 
dence is therefore far more important than money; but only the 
soundest money can give stable credit. 

The history of money is the history of civilization. Pebbles, 
arrows, and skins sufficed for the aborigines. As trade increased 
a metallic money appeared. Later commerce demanded that 
the medium of exchange should be made of certain metals every- 
where recognized to have distinct value. Where a sufficient 
quantity of these precious metals could not be obtained it was 
necessary to supplement them with other articles. In the early 
days of our own history merchandise like tobacco was frequently 

as money, and within a few years the fees in the Supreme 
Court of the United States were calculated on the basis of the 
value of this staple. 

In Massachusetts, at one time, it was permissible to pay the 
public taxes in cows, and true Yankee thrift soon sent to the tax 
gatherer the lean and scrawney kine, while the good ones were 
retained to increase the possessions of their owners. Evensuch 
a system of money as this was much less serious in domestic trade 
than in foreign. No foreign tradesman wanted such money; he 
would accept nothing but coin. The foreigner always insists 
upon the best money or its equivalent. 

Some gentlemen affect contempt for the foreign tradesman, 
ay eloquent friend from Nebraska asks, Are we an English 
colony or an independent nation?” Mr. Speaker, I say that in 
trade we are neither. We are nothing less and nothing more 
than a great and powerful state in the world’s confederation of 
commerce. Let us not mistake isolation for independence. The 
Chinese wall is no fit emblem for Democracy. 
means & step backward to the civilization which only needs a 
money that will circulate at home. 

Exclusion enriches no one. Nations, like individuals, grow 
rich through trade. In our colonial days England tried to shut 
us off from commerce with all nations save herself; but when we 
became independent the wise men who established this Gov- 
ernment favored the greatest freedom of trade. And when in 
time the nations of Europe were engro-sed in wars and in de- 
stroying the commerce of one another, the liberal policy of the 
United States enabled us to make exchanges with all Europe; 
and itis a fact that the miraculous enrichment of this country 
in the early years of the century was almost entirely due to our 
extensive commerce. 


Such a policy 
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We are told that England is able to maintain a gold standard 
because she is a creditor nation. Shall we now, by legislation, 
render it impossible for our country to attain that same high 
position? London is the center of the world’s exchange, be- 
cause the English standard does not vary. All nations, at all 
times, know the value of the pound sterling. 

Where England is strong, see how weak we are to-day. Had 
the American silver dollar the certain value of the pound ster- 


ling, we should never have known the present crisis. But our 
coin has lost the confidence of the people, and unwise legislation 


has increased their distrust. Confronted by this situation, we 
already know that the people demand the repeal of the law which 
requires our Government to furnish a market for the product 
of our silver mines. 

In the whole course of this debate no one has ventured to 
champion the Sherman law. All admit that its obnoxious silver- 
purchase clause should be repealed, but as yet neither we nor the 

ple know exactly what legislation will best meet future needs. 
Whether justly or not, the masses believe that the Sherman law 
is mainly responsible for our financial distress and that its un- 
conditional repeal will bring a measure of relief. Butif we add 
a condition to this re „we must not expect that the present 
hoarders of money will open their coffers before the full effects 
of the new measure shall be ascertained. Until they do this, 
stringency will surely continue and commerce and industry 


stagnate. 

In 1876, as to day, the Democratic party was divided on the ques- 
tion of relieving the then distressed financial condition of the 
country, and while many of its members were affected by the fiat 
craze, yet our national convention of that year placed before the 
people that great son of New York, Samuel J. Tilden, known to 
all as an earnest supporter of a sound medium of exchange. 
Such was his strength with the people and such their confidence 
in him that the fiat idea was discarded,and we won. The situa- 
tion of to-day is strangely similar. Our party is again divided; 
it needs a staunch defender. 

Ata critical moment in French history the assembly sent fora 
young lieutenant named Napoleon. hen asked if he could 
protect them from the mob of Paris, he replied, ‘“‘ I always do 
what I undertake.” We now have a leader who has never lacked 
courage or success. With that keen perception and sturdy 
advocacy of what he believes to be right he has already pointed 
out to us the path of honesty and safety. We really won in 1876 
because Tilden stood for sound money and because we were wise 
enough tosupporthim. Let us not fail to support our leader 
now. JA gone 

[ers the hammer fell.] 

. SPRINGER was recognized. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois be given one hour in which to com- 
plete his address. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Congress has been called to- 

ether in extraordinary session by the President of the United 
States for the purpose of considering the present financial con- 
dition of the country. This session has been called in midsum- 
mer, at a time when legislative bodies are rarely convened, and 


when ordin: avocations are suspended, and those whose cir- 
cumstances will permit it take a vacation for rest and recupera- 
tion. The time fixed for our convening suggests an extraordi- 


tion. 

that we are assembled as representatives of the people in 
this body and as representatives of the States in the other Cham- 
ber, it is our duty to consider calmly and dispassionately the 
present condition of the country, to take into consideration the 
cause of the present financial depression, and to apply, if possi- 
ble, a remedy. Itis our duty, as the chosen representatives of 
the le, to afford such relief as may be in our power to grant. 
It re s to be seen whether we will rise to the importance of 
the occasion, meet fully the expectations of our constituents, and 
afford the fullest measure of relief that legislation can bring to 


We have already devoted in this House, when our day’s de- 
liberations have concluded, fourteen days continuously to gen- 
eral debate upon the financial condition of the country. The 
present depression, amounting at times to a panic, and at present 
to a complete paralysis of business, demands and should receive 
a most patient, careful, and patriotic consideration. Mere parti- 


legislation: > an emergency imperatively demanding remedial 
e 
ow 


san considerations should be laid aside; all selfish ambitions 
should be discarded, and the people’s representatives should 
arise to the high plane of statesmanship which such an emer- 
gency demands. 

Since I have been in public life no such condition of things as 
now exists has been experienced. Whatever eer be th 
of the present depression—and I shall refer to them 1 


e causes 
ater on 


the evil hour is upon us; the disaster is widespread, the ruin al- 
most universal. It is not a financial crisis affecting the capital- 
ists of the country alone; it is not a Wall street ic; itis not 
the throes of Lombard street when the house of Paps Brothers 
tottered to ruin. 

The business interests in every part of the country are pros- 
trated, and even paralyzed; thousands upon thousands of men 
are outof employment; factoriesare closed; riots are threatened 
and the red ag of the anarchists is flaunted in the presence of 

ublic assemblies. Workingmen are demanding employment 

all parts of the country. Those still retaining positions are 
subjected to great reductions in compensation. 25 the city of 
Chicago the newspapers inform us that one hundred and Atty 
thousand men are out of work, and the suffering is great. Mass 
meetings are being held to take measures for relief. At Mil- 
waukee a mob of two hundred men marched through the street 
to the court-house and called for the mayor, but a few days ago, 
and demanded work, amid cries of Bread.” 

In New York City the number of the unemployed is increas- 
ing daily, and are now estimated at over 200,000. The papers 
inform us that bloody riots are threatened. Fully 3,000 long- 
shoremen are idle, striking against.reductions of pay. Hun- 
dreds of banks have failed, the liabilities aggregating many 
millions, and the assets insufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the depositors. Since July 14, 1892, more than 150 national 
banks have failed. Others are trembling upon the brink of 
ruin. In fact, so far as banking is concerned in the great cities 
of tho country, there is an actual suspension of currency pay- 
ments. 

Only a few days ago a member of this House having over 
$13,000 on deposit in a New York bank was refused at the 
counter of the bank $200 in currency on his own check. Whether 
these conditions be fancied or real; whether they are due in part 
to the fault of those who would coerce legislation by threatened 
financial disaster; whether they be the result of conditions 
brought about by legislation heretofore, or merely imaginary, 
still, they do exist, whatever the causes may be, whatever the 
objects may be, and we are called upon as representatives of 
the people to afford such legislative remedies as may be in our 
power 0. 

Much has been said during this debate as to the causes of the 
present financial depression. It has been attributed to nearly 
every fact which has occurred in the history of the country du- 
ring the pastthirty years. Lattribute the actual condition which 
now exists in the country to three controlling and fundamental 
causes. Others have contributed collaterally, but these three 
are enough of themselves to have produced the result: First, 
the tariff legislation since the war, the protective tariff laws 
which are imposing enormous burdens upon the people of the 
country to protect favorite interests. ; 

These enormous burdens have aggregated hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year, which have been extorted from the toil, 
from the sweat, from the labor of the producers and turned over 
to the favored few, the capitalists and the money power of the 
Souny, This drain upon the people’s resources, this making of 
the rich richer and the poor poorer has been going on, year after 
year, for more than a gratar of a century, and it would be 
strange, indeed, if it could go on continually without impover- 
ishing its victims. Iestimate the burden upon the people dur- 
ing the last thirty years, caused by . system 
of this country, at more than 8500, 000, 000 a year. 

This legislative bounty to the favored classes has unnatu- 
rally stimulated production in many directions, and caused enor- 
mous enterprises to be entered upon, only in the end to disap- 
point the expectations of their promoters. There has been 
N by this unnatural stimulant; there has been 
overborrowing, over trading, overdrafting, and thus inevita- 
ble disaster. It is therefore the duty of this Congress, and 
among the first and the greatest of its duties, to apply the rem- 
edy which can come by the repeal of all the laws which have 
contributed to these conditions and to establish, as the Demo- 
cratic party has pledged to bring about, a potioy of tariff for 
revenue only. Thatthe Democratic party will keep that pled 
I have not the slightest doubt; and the sooner the country 
advised of the details of that great measure, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

The second cause, in my judgment, for the present financial con- 
dition is found in the demonetization of silver in 1873; and the 
third cause, the authority given by the Sherman act to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and issue Treasury notes 
thereon, which Treasury notes, under the ruling of the 5 
Department, were redeemable in gold. The collateral thus hel 
for the redemption of these notes, namely, silver bullion, was 
discredited even as a collateral, and the sole basis for the new 
issues of Treasury notes was the faith of the United States for 
their redemption in coin; and when presented for redemption, 
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they become a charge upon the $100,000,000 of gold reserve funds 
for the redemption of greenbacks. 

The operation of this law caused anapprehension in the minds 
of investors, both in this country and in Europe, that if it were 
continued as a ipari of the policy of the United States, it would 
inevitably result in precipitating silver payments and bring our 
country to a silver-bullion basis. This apprehension, whether 
well founded or not, has contributed largeiy to precipitate the 
present financial crisis, the conditions for which were made pos- 
sible by the other causes to which I have referred. There are, 
of course, other causes which might be referred to, but these 
three, it seems to me, are those most responsible. The effect of 
the act of 1873, which demonetized one-half of the money of the 
people, was not realized until 1878 when the United States re- 
sumed specie payments. 

From early in the war until 1878 the Government of the 
United States was neither on a gold basis nor a silver basis nor 
a bimetallic basis. Our sole currency was pa r, depending for 
its ultimate ređemption upon the faith of the United States. 
After the resumption of specie payments in 1878, it became ap- 
parent that one- of the money of the people had become 
obliterated by acts which took place at a time when the people 
scarcely knew that such a thing was contemplated. In fact, it 
is charged that the act of demonetization passed both Houses 
of Congress without the knowledge of more than half a dozen 
of its members; without the knowledge of the Speaker of this 
House or the then President of the United States whoapproved 
the measure. 

Gentlemen, since this debate began, have often stated that we 
must not demonetize silver; that to demonetize silver would 
produce this and that direful consequence. This statement is 
misleading. Silver has been demonetized for twenty years, and 
the acts that have been passed since that time have had but little 
or no effect as measures of remonetization. The first act passed 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to buy, at its market 
value, not less than $2,000,000 worth or not more than $4,000,- 
000 worth of silver bullion, and to coin the same each month into 
silver dollars; and provided for the issue of silver certificates 
upon the deposit of such dollars in the Treasury. 

Each Secretary of the Treasury since that time has exercised 
his discretion by causing the lowest amount of silver which the 
law provided to be purchasedand coined. This act remained in 
force until it was repealed by what is known as the Sherman law 
of July 14, 1890. The number of standard silver dollars herete- 
fore coined under the acts of February 28, 1878, and of July 14, 
1890, up to August 16, 1893, amounted to $419,332,450. On the 
same day there were in the Treasury, purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1890, 133,161,375 ounces of fine silver, which cost the Goy- 
ernment $121,217,677. On the Ist of August, 1893, the Secretary 
of the Treasury -eports that there were in the Treasury 363,- 
108,461 silver dollars and $2,843,114 in silver certificates. He also 
estimated that upon that day there were 56,000,000 standard silver 
dollars and $64,000,000 in subsidiary sliver coins and 8330, 000, 000 
in silver certificates in circulation. 

These statements will serve to show the important results 
which have been brought about by the passage of the Bland- 
Allison act of 1878, Let us contemplate for one moment what 
would be the present condition of the country financially if these 
silver certificates now in circulation, amounting to $330,000,000, 
and the standard silver dollars, amounting to „000, 000, were 
withdrawn from the money of the country. In the midst of the 

resent currency famine, who can estimate the extent to which 
it would be aggravated and the enormous depression which 
would result if nearly 3400,000,000 of money, now in circulation, 
were withdrawn from the channels of trade and destroyed? 

It must be remembered, however, that this enormous addition 
to the circulating medium of the country has had no effect upon, 
and has in no way conduced to, the remonetization of silver as a 
pars of the money of the country. The price of silver bullion 

as continually fallen in the market until it reached its lowest 
depth on the 24th of July last, when it sold at 69 cents an ounce. 
This enormous depreciation can only be realized when we re- 
member that silver at Spee with gold on a ratio of 16 to 1 is 
worth $1.27 an ounce. e currency which has been furnished 
to the people by the Bland-Allison and Sherman acts could have 
been issued as currency,as the greenbacks have been, without 
the intervention of silver, and based upon the faith and credit 
of the United States. 

The fact that silver is held as a collateral for their redemption 
has added nothing to the face value of the silver certificate, it 
ping at par with the paper obligations of the Governmentand 

epending for its money power and purchasing capacity on the 
pledge of the United States that its parity should be taineđ 
with gold, and that it should be received for all dues to the Gov- 
‘ernment and be a legal tender in the payment of debts. These 


acts, therefore, were not the acts of remonetization. They have 
not given us a bimetallic standard. We are still, and have been 
since the resumption of specie payments, upon a gold basis, and 
all the silver which has been purchased and coined was purchased 
atits value in gold in the markets of the world; and all of our 
values in this country, since the resumption of specie payments, 
Daye been gold values and based upon a gold monome c stand- 


ard. 

If, instead of the Bland-Allison actof 1873, we had remonetized 
silver, instead of $330,000,000 in silver certificates and $56,000,- 
000 in coin in circulation, the coinage of the silver dollar and the 
maintenance of its parity at the existing ratio of 16 to 1 would 
have enormously increased the money of the country, and would, 
in my ar Secon if passed at that time, have maintained silver 
at par with gold at the then existing ratio. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver by this country and the other countries of the world 
has deprived the people of one-half of the money which would 
otherwise have been obtainable in the paymentofdebts. Hence, 
I reiterate that the three great causes of our present depression 
were, first, the protective tariff laws, which have exacted mil- 
lions of dollars of tribute from the people; second, depriving the 
poops of one-half of the money which they otherwise would have 

ad for bearing these burdens and paying these exactions; and, 
third, the Sherman act of July 14, 1890. 

I have voted for every measure which has passed this House 
in the direction of free and unlimited coinage of silver. I voted 
for the original free-coinage bill, which passed this House in 1878. 
I voted for the Bland-Allison amendment, which became a law 
during that year; I voted for its passage over the veto of the 
then President of the United States. Since that time, whenever 
an oceasion has presented itself, I have stood with those upon 
this floor who have demanded the largest possible use of both 
silver and gold as a part of the money of the people. Ivoted also 
against the Sherman law, as did every other Democrat upon this 
floor. No law ever passed by Congress has degraded silver more 
than has that act. 

The demonetization of silver in 1873 did not destroy silver as 
money as much as has the Sherman act. The average price of sil- 
ver bullion for the fiscal year 1890 was 80.968 per ounce, and the 
value of the bullion in our silver dollar was nearly $0.75. Since 
the passage of the Sherman act, July 14, 1800, silver has steadil 
declined, until in July of this year it sold for $0.72 an ounce, an 
the value of the bullion in the silver dollar was only $0.56. This 
shows that the depreciation of silver in the three years since the 
passage of the Sherman act has been greater than it was during 
the sixteen years which cover the period from the time of de- 
monetization until the passage of the Sherman law. 

The depreciation during the first period of sixteen years was 
24.4 per cent, and for the second period of three years it was 25 
per cent. The Sherman law is in no respect an aid to remonetiza- 
tion of silver. Its continuance upon the statute book is not only 
a menace to the business of the country, but an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of perfect remonetization. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand unequivocally upon the seventh section 
of the Democratic platform, adopted at Chicago in June, 1892. 
That section is as follows: ; 

SEC. J. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
actof 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in 
the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both goldand silveras 
the standard money of the country, and to the 1 of both gold and sil- 
ver, without discrimination against either metal, or charge formintage; but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value, or be adjusted by international agreement, or by such 
safe s of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of 
the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mar- 
ket and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this 
policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and labor- 

g classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency. 

This platform has been so often quoted during this debate and 
80 8 commented upon that its terms have become per- 
fectly familiar to the members of this House and to the hate 
country. I will be pardoned, however, for calling attention to 
the fact that the first obligation which it imposes upon the Dem- 
ocratic party, the first pledge which it gave and which it must 
keep, is to repeal the Sherman act of 1890, which is denounced 
as a ‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
in the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as 
its author, anxious for its speedy repeal.” 

We have promised, Mr. Speaker, in this platform a speedy 
repeal.” That does not imply that we are to postpone repeal 
until we can devise a comprehensive financial system for this 
country which will meet the requirements of business for all 
time to come. It does not imply that we are to incorporate in 
this repeal bill any other provisions than that of naked repeal 
itself. It does not require that we should, in the same act, re- 
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monetize silver, or incorporate provisions revising the tariff, or 
repealing the 10 percent tax upon State bank circulation, or re- 
peal the national election laws, or carry out any of the other 

ledges of the Democratic party in the same act of legislation. 
fs is not the custom of Con, to incorporate in one bill all the 
measures of legislation which it is incumbent upon Congress to 
enact. 

We have been called together by the President in extraordi- 
nary session for the sole purpose of effecting the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. The whole business in- 
terests of the country are demanding its immediate repeal. All 
partiesin this country, all parties represented upon this floor, are 
agreed that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act should be 
repealed. All propositions pending before this House include 
its repeal, and it is the consensus of opinion throughout the 
whole country that repeal is demanded. Shall we answer this 
universal demand for repeal, a demand which meets with no be, % 
ative response throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
with the statement that we will not repeal the 1 clause 
of the Sherman act until Congress agrees to do something else 
on some other matter. 

The matters especially pressing upon ourattention to be incor- 

ated in the same bill, are the various propositions which are 
to be submitted by the honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND]. Those proposed amendments provide for the remone- 
tization of silver and its free and unlimited coinage at various 
ratios, from 16 up to 20 to 1. These measures, however merito- 
rious they may be of themselves and in separate bills, were not, 
in a parliamentary sense, even germane to the repeal bill, and 
it was only by agreement of all parties upon the floor that they 
were to be moved at this time. eare under no more obliga- 
tion to do this than toinsist upon the incorporation of a general 
revision of the tariff into this measure, and insist upon t be- 
fore repeal shall be ted. 

Why not incorporate the tariff into the repeal bill? Because 
all will agree that it is a subject of infinite detail and should be 
considered by itself and on itsown merits. Is not the great ques- 
ticn of the revision of the tariff as important to the people at 
this time as the remonetization of silver itself? And shall we 
leave one of these great measures out and insist upon putting 
the other in? Or shall we leave them both to stand upon their 
individual merits, and receive that due and deliberate considera- 
tion to which the magnitude of the subjects involved entitles 
them? Whatis the pledge of the Democratic para reference 
to these two measures, the tariff and silver? I have already 
read the platform in reference to silver, In reference to the 
tariff our platform, passed in June, 1892, says: 


We r ee ee ‘otection as a fraud; a robber of the great ma- 
jority of the e for the benefit of the few. declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and 3 administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress as 
the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made by 
the Democrats of the present [the last} Congress to modify its most oppres- 
sive features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufac- 
tured goods that enter into home consumption, and we propose its repeal as 
one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in in- 
trusting power to the Democratic party. 


Our pledges to carry out these two propositions are equally 
sacred, and must be kept in both cases to the very letter. It is 
just as parliamentary, just as reasonable, toinsist that the tariff 
shall be included in the bill for the repeal of the Sherman 
act as to insist that the measure for the remonetization of silver 
shall also be incorporated in that act. 

In reference to silver, our platform declares that we hold to 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, without discrimination against either metal or charge 
for mintage?“ So far there is no difference of opinion anywhere 
as to the meaning of the Democratic platform. 

It is so clear and free from ambiguity that no one can misun- 
derstand its meaning. But there is something else promised. 
What is it? The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value.” How can this be 
secured? Two ways are pointed out. One provides that it may 
be adjusted by international agreement;” the other, “by such 
sie, ATS of legislation as shall 8 the 5 Bi the 
parit the two metals, and the equa wer of every ar at 

1 unaa in the e in the 8 of debts.” I have 
already referred to the great disparity which exists at this time 
between the bullion end coi value of the silver dollar. 

The depreciation of silver has, in my judgment, resulted from 
two causes: first, its demonetization by the United States and 
other great powers of the world; and secondly, by the enormous 
increased production of silver bullion since demonetization took 


lace. I will incorporate in my remarks a statement, which I 
ave received from the Director of the Mint, of the production 
of gold and silver in the world during the past one ELES years. 
Between 1792 and 1848, the estimutes are given by periods of 
years; prhini that time, the production of each year is stated 
separately. f 
his statement shows, so far as silver is concerned, the number 
of fine ounces produced and its coining value in separate columns, 
The coining value referred to is that which existed in the coun- 
try where the production was coined. It will be seen that, dur- 
ing the past one hundred years, $5,600,000,000 worth of gold was 
roduced, and over 85,100, 000, 000 worth of silver, estimated at 
ts coinage value, or $500,000,000 more of gold than of silver. 
The coinage value of the silver produced since 1873 would be as 
much less, as is stated in this table, as was the difference at the 
time between the coinage and the bullion value of thesilver. It 
may be worth stating in this connection, by way of digression, 
that if we were to draw from the world’s supply of precious metals 
during the past hundred years, and were required to choose be- 
tween a gold basis and a silver basis for our money, the supply of 
silver would be much less than that of gold. 

But it is ble that more of the gold has been used in the 
arts than silver. The Director of the Mint has furnished me a 
statement, showing the stock of gold in the principal countries 
of the world, and I have requested that the countries should be 
classified so as to show the countries having the double standard 
and those having the single standard. I will incorporate that 
stutement in my remarks. It will be seen that the aggregate 
gold coinage of the world is over $3,600,000,000, while the aggre- 
gate silver coinage is about $4,000,000,000. 

If we should remonetize silver in this ee upon the ratio 
of 16 to 1, one of two conditions would inevitably follow: Either 
the United States would at once or within a brief period of time 
pass from the present gold standard of values to the silver stand- 
ard, or the price of silver bullion would appreciate in value to 
the coinage value of the silver dollar. Thecoinage value of the 
dollar would depend upon the ratio which would be established. 
If the ratio should be 16 to 1, the coinage value of an ounce of 
silver would be $1.27. If our Government should pass from the 
present standard to the silver basis, there would result at the 
same time a financial crisis in this country with which the pres- 
ent financial depression would be an evening zephyr to a west- 
ern cyclone. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars of foreign capital invested 
in this country would be immediately withdrawn, or withdrawn as 
rapidly as possible, from all the channels of our trade and industry. 
Our credit would be destroyed and we would be remitted to the 
condition of Mexico, of India, and China, and those other countries 
now uponasilver basis. We would be thrown out of harmony with 
the greatcommercial powers of the world, thosé nations that buy 
nearly 8800, 000, Oc of our products every year and from which we 
receive almost as great an amount of their produce in return. All 
kinds of business would be prostrated; all classes of industry 
would be crippled, and in a time like that the greatest sufferers 
and the most defenseless victims would be the farmer and the 
laboring man, who depend upon their own sweat and toil for their 
existence. 

Surely, no gentlemen upon this floor desires to take that leap 
into the dark; desires to plunge our country into an abyss, the 
horrors of which will tax the wildest fancies of the imagination. 
The advocates of silver do not desire or expect such a result to 
follow. They believe that the remonetization of silver will re- 
sult in its 5 to its coinage value, if a p r ratio is 
adopted. t that ratio should be presents a subject of vast 
importance, and one which requires the most careful and ex- 
haustiveinvestigation. . There is nodoubt but that the present do- 
3 of silver bullion is attributable to two causes, as I have 
porog stated, to its demonetization, and to its enlarged pro- 

uction, 

In 1860the value of the gold production of the world was 8119, 
060,000. The coinage value of the silver produced was $40,000,- 
000, and the number of ounces of fine silver 31,556,000. In 187 
when demonatization took place, the world's production of gold 
amounted to 395,000,000 ane the coinage value of the silver pro- 
duced was 881,000, 000, and the number of ounces of fine silver 
63,287,000. In 1892 the value of the world's product of gold was 
$130,000,000, the coinage value of the silver product of the world 
$196,000,000, and the number of fine ounces aggregated 152,000,- 
000. In this large relative increase of silver production as com- 
pared with gold is to be found one of the causes of the depreci- 
ation of the bullion value of silver. I doubt whether, in view of 
the present depression of silver bullion. the United States Gov- 
ernment of itself could maintain its py with gold, with free 
and unlimited coin ge at a ratio of 16 to 1 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion in the coun- 
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try at this time that we can not maintain the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on that ratio. The advocates of free co e 
nerally concede this fact, and in this House opportunity w 
given, when we take a vote upon the amendment submitted by 
the gentleman from Missouri, to vote on separate measures from 
16 up to 20 to 1. The minority report in the Senate, submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from Missouri, on the repeal bill 
nding in that body contains a provision for free coinage on 

e ratio of 20 to 1. At this moment I am not prepared to say 
whether that ratio is the correct one or so nearly approximates 
a just ratio, in view of all the conditions, that it could» be main- 
tained by this country alone without the aid of other govern- 
ments. 

The subjectis one calling for careful and exhaustive considera- 
tion. We can not do it in the brief time in which a measure re- 
pealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act ought to be 

passed. Let the friends of free coinage, therefore, and all oth- 

ers who desire to bring about by law the largest possible use of 
both gold and silver as a part of the money of the country, unite 
in securing the speedy repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act; and when that is accomplished, let us devote our 
best efforts and energies and abilities to the e of a meas- 
ure through Congress which will crystallize into law the other 
pledges of the Democratic party, the tariff pledge and the silver 
pledge alike. 

But we are told that if we allow this repeal bill to go through 
without incorporating into it a provision for the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver that some of our Democratic friends upon 
this floor and in the Senate, and even the President of the 
United States, will desert us and call a halt upon silver legisla- 
tion. Idonot believe it. Who is pre to say that the 
Democratic party, as represented upon floor and inthe other 
branch of Coagress and as represented in the Chief Executive of 
the United States, will be recreant to the solemn pledge made 
to the people of this country, the pledge upon which we secured 
at the polls in November last an unprecedented majority of the 
popular votes of the country. 

There is justas much ground for stating that we will not carry 
out our 8 in reference to the tariff or to the election laws 
as there is for stating that we will not carry out all our z pan 
in regard to silver. As soon as this repeal measure is adopted I 
trust that the lawmaking power of the Government will enter 

n the consideration of this subject, and the members of this 
ouse will put forth every effort in their power to investigate 
thoroughly, and afterwards to formulate properly, such a meas- 
ure as will meet fully the expectstions of the American peone 
upon this subject. He who falters in that work will receive the 
just condemnation of his constituents. 

If the faltering be upon this floor; if there be members who 

shall be recreant to this trust, they will find very soon that the 
laces that now know them will know them no more forever. 
me have charged that President Cleveland will not co3perate 
with the representatives of the people upon this subject; that 
he will not sign his name to a mesure giving relief to the peo- 
ple and carrying out our pledge to make the largest possible use 
of gold and silver as a part of the money of the country. If it 
be that he will prove false to his trust, it were better for him 
that a millstone were tied about his neck and that he were cast 
into the sea. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any gentleman upon 
this floor contemplates such treason. I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that Grover Cleveland would, in theslightest respect, prove 
false to the pledges he has made. At no time in the past has he 
shown a disposition to shrink from the responsibilities of his sta- 
tion or to go back on hissolemn pledgestothepeople. I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, thatthe representatives of the people upon this 
floor, the Democratie party as represented in the Senate, and the 
President of the United States will unite in making good the 
promises that we made to the people, and upon which we secured 
the election of a large majority of this House, a majority in the 


Senate, and an unprecedented majority of the electoral college. 


in behalf of the candidates of the Democratic pn z 

Ishall, therefore, vote for the pending bill, ae in doing so 
I want to say to this House and to the country, and especially to 
the constituents that I have the honor to represent, and who 
have so many years confided their interests to my charge, that 
so far as Iam concerned there will be no faltering step; there 
will be no hesitation; there will bo no step baekw in the 
cause of the people. They have demanded at the polls, and are 
entitled to receive back the money of the people, the silver dol- 
ar. They are entitled to its largest possible use. I expect to 
labor to the best of my abilities asa member of this House until 
that end is accomplished. 

Mr. PICKLER. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like him to state, before he sits down, in view of his high 
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party standing, what silver legislation he thinks the President 
2 


Mr. SPRINGER. I would bə very glad to enlighten my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Dakota, but that is a subject that 
will occupy the time of the House for several weeks or months, 
and Id e to enter upon its discussion at this time. 

Mr. PICKLER. If weare to rely on that, we ought to know 
what it is now. 

Mr. REED. Of course it will be satifactory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope my distinguished friend from South 


-Dakota will learn something upon the subject before the discus- 


sion is ended. 

I have seen a letter signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Carlisle, addressed to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
under date of August 19, in which he states that, without allow- 
ance for abrasion and loss incident to melting, the value of the 
silver dollars heretofore coined. at a ratio of 1 to 20 would be 
$333,000,000 (I state the figures in round numbers for conven- 
ience), or $84,000,000 less than their present face value. He also 
states: i 

To recoin these doflars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 


81,000,000 ounces of new bullion, which, at the 3 rice paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890, (90.9325) would cost 82000. 


He then estimates the loss by abrasion at about 83,000, 000, and 
the cost of coinage at $3,500,000, including transportation, or an 
aggregate loss for recoining the silver dollars of 889, 000, 000. He 
also includes an estimated cost for f c subsid silver 
coins amounting to $23,000,000, making a total loss, if you include 
the subsidiary coins, of $112,000,000. This statement is true as 
far as it goes, but it is somewhat e I have received 
this day from the Director of the Mint the following letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. U., Auguat 24, 1893. 
Sm: I have to reply to your letter of the 22d Instant as follows: 
1. The number of ounces of pure silver which the Government has ag 


chased since the passage of the acts of February 28, 1 and July 14, 
available for the coinage of silver dollars, is as ratte rag 7 


Act aiig oo Et O ENS EEEN 


291,272,019 | $1.058 | $308, 199, 262 
Act July 1 ON A T 150, 669, 459 
Act March3, 1891 (trade dollars bullion). 3, 929, 068 5, 020, 


2, The difference between the cost of the silver 
der acts of Febru: 
3. If the silver 
$121,217,677—were converted into silver dollars at the 


urchased and coined, un- 
28, 1878, and July 14, 1890, to date, has been $76,944,599. 
ion on hand August 16, 18983—133,161.375 ounces, 

7 ratio the 
Would be 850,950,588, and if coined at a ratio of 1 to the gain would be 


420,953, 

2 If the silver dollars heretofore coined were recoined at a ratio of 1 to 
20, without any allowance for abrasion, they would produce 348.222. 102. 
Adding to this the coining value of the bullion held by the Treasury (at same 
ratio), $137,638,630, would make a total of $470, 800.792. The on 
the gross amount purchased would amount to $8,991,709. 

I believe that at least $3.000,000 or $3,500,000 of this would be consumed by 
abrasion, and toss in melting the silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Very respectfully, 
R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
Hon. WILLIAM SPRINGER, 
House Represent lives. 

It will be seen, Mr. Speaker, from the statement that has been 
read that the Seeretary did not take into consideration the actual 
cost to the Government of the bullion now in the Treas and 
the bullion in the silver dollars which have been coined. It also 
soms res he estimates the price per ounce of the silver 2 
it wo necessary to purchase to supply the difference in pass- 
ing from the ratio of 15 to) to 20 to 1 at the average price paid 
for bullion since the passage of the Bland-Allison act, namely, 
$0.9325 per ounce. If the cost of the bullion which it would be 
necessary to purchase had been put down at the average paid 
during the month of July last, namely, $0.724 per ounce, the esti- 
mated loss would have been much less. 

The new bullion necessary for recoinage would, at the latter 

rice, have cost only $55,916,000, or $16,966,000 less than Mr. 

lisle’s estimate. The Director of the Mint, in the letter 
which has oT been read, states that the seignoirage of the gros 
amount of bullion purchased under the Blend-Allison and Sher- 
man acts, if recoined on the ratio of 20 to 1, would amount to 
86,991,000. Thus it will be seen that if we should recoin all 
our silver bullion in the Treasury and all the standard silver dol- 
lars heretofore coined, at a ratio of 20 to 1, the Government 
would gain nearly $7,000,000 as between the coinage value on 
that ratio and the actual amount paid for the bullion in the new 
coins. This does not include the $5,500,000 which Mr. Carlisle 
estimates for the loss by abrasion, cost of coinage, and transporta- 
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tion: but if this amount were deducted from the $6,991,000 the 
Government would gain by seigniorage, it would still leave a 
balance of $1,490,000 as a net gain to the Government by the 
transaction, 

It is possible that Congress may, before this session adjourns, 
reach the conclusion that the United States Government, of 
itself, can maintain free coinage upon a ratio of 20 to 1. Imake 
this statement, therefore, to correct the impression which has 
gone abroad that the Government would be largely the loser by 
adopting that ratio. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will it cach i the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to ask him 11 at this point? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Probably not. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to know of the gentleman from 
Illinois how he can expect that such e as he has de- 
scribed would receive his support could had in this House 
when nearly every gentleman who has spoken on that side of the 
question is 8 and 1 eee this bill, and is . 
to the substitute on the ground that bimetallism and free co e 
in this country at this time is impossible? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, Mr. Speaker, I can not enter into a 
discussion of this at length. I will only state that I hope the 
eloquent gentleman from Louisiana and my other friends upon 
this floor will be able to convince them that when the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of this House and the 
Democratic party as represented in the Senate, shall haveagreed 
upon a measure, that it is their duty as Democrats to act with 
the party and not desert it in its hour of trial. 

Mr. BOATNER. If you will excuse me, just one more ques- 


tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Excuse me. I will trust my colleagues on 
that subject as I have trusted them on every subject. I may be 
an eo myself, but I never distrust a 3 until he 
has shown himself unworthy of my confidence. 

: Mr. BOATNER. But they have declared they will not do 


favor the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver upon 
such a ratio that every dollar coined will be of equal, intrinsic, 
and eth eee value,” as we have pledged the country should 
be done in the Chicago platform. There is not enough f° din the 
world with which to du the business of the world. The honor- 
able gentlemen from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], who first ad- 
dressed the House upon the pending bill, declared that there was 
not a sufficient amountof gold in existence tosupply the demands 
of commerce and the necessities of the world’s circulation.” No 
truer statement or one of more significance has been uttered 
during this debate. Let this fact be conceded and the duty of 
this Congress is plain and unmistakable. 

Mr CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask my friend a very 
important question at that point. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no doubt several gentlemen would 
like to ask me important questions, but I hope my colleague will 
excuse me. 

Mr. PICKLER. Since you are an authority on finances you 
ought to give us your views. 

Mr; SPRINGER. We must restore silver as a part of the 
money of the country. I regret that some members upon this 
floor have reached the conclusion that bimetallism is impossible 
except through an international agreement. If we are to wait 
until the great creditor nations of Europe agree to bimetallism, 
the world’s commerce and business must be transacted for many 

ears to come with insufficient money. The Chicago platform 
Toes not concede that we must depend upon an international 
eement for bimetallism, but, on the contrary, clearly points 

e way to remonetization through such safeguards of legisla- 
tion” as Congress may enact. : 

If a proper ratio is fixed the United States Government, of 
itself, can maintain the pany of the two metals upon that ratio; 
and although other nations may refuse for a time to accept it, 
our silver dollar, ha behind it the faith and the credit of 
the United States, which are pledged in the pending bill to main- 
tain its parity with gold, will be universally accepted at its face 
value. Let me remind gentlemen of the unparalleled wealth 
and resources of the United States of America. Her faith and 
credit having been pledged, there is no financial system which 
can be devised, based upon the nation’s faith and credit, which 
will not prove successful. 

- Every promise made by our country will be kept in letter and 
in spirit. Those trembling capitalists of this country and in 
the Old World who may now be panic-stricken for fear that this 
Government will dishonor its obligations may at once banish 
their fears. Thereneed be no apprehension of this kind at this 
time, or at any time in the future. This Government, the rich- 
est inthe Sef will keep all its promises and maintain its faith 


t. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I believe in the principle of bimetallism. I | 1875 


18 credit at all times and under all circumstances. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

I will have printed as an appendix to my remarks some tables 
containing statistics of interest in consideration to the pending 
question. 

APPENDIX. 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1899. 


Total 
Fine ounces, |Coining value. 
$106, 407, 000 254, 352, 656 860, $435, 267, 000 
118, 152, 000 287, 468, 929 371, 677,000 489, 829, 000 
76, 063, 000 173, 857, 922 736, 309, 849, 000 
94, 479, 000 148, 069, 968 91, 444, 000 885, 923, 000 
134, 841, 000 212, 641,171 274, 930, 000 409, 771, 000 
291, 144, 000 200, 722, 500 259, 520, 000 550, 664, 000 
27, 100, 000 30, 164, 062 39, 009, 000 66, 100, 000 
44, 450, 000 30, 164, 062 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 000 30, 937, 500 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
132, 750, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
155, 450, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
127, 450, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
135, 075, 000 81, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
147, 600, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
133, 275, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 178, 925, 000 
124, 650, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 165, 300, 000 
124, 850, 000 31, 517, 578 40. 750, 000 165, 600, 000 
119, 250, 000 31, 556, 250 40, 800, 000 160, 050, 000 
113, 800, 000 31, 572, 656 44, 700, 000 158, 500, 000 
107, 750, 900 34, 959, 375 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
106, 950, 000 38, 053, 125 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000, 
113, 000, 000 39, 986, 718 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 40, 180, 078 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 
121, 100, 000 39, 251, 953 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
104, 025, 000 41, 939, 648 54, 225, 000 158, 250, 000 
109, 725, 000 38, 845, 898 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 
106, 225, 000 36, 738, 281 47,500,000 153, 725, 000 
106, 850, 000 39, 890, 038 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 
107, 000, 000 47, 218, 359 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 
99, 600, 000 50, 466, 796 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
96, 200, 000 63, 267, 187 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 
90, 750, 000 55, 300, 781 71, 500. 000 162, 250, 000 
97, 500, 000 62, 261, 719 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
103, 700, 000 67,753, 124 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 
114, 000, 000 62, 648, 437 81, 000, 000 195, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 73, 476, 562 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 74, 250, 000 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 74, 701, 406 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 
103, 000, 000 78, 890, 625 102, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 86, 470, 312 111, 800, 000 218, 800, 000 
95, 400, 000 89, 177, 343 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
101, 700, 000 81, 507, 656 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 91, 652, 345 118, 500, 000 226, 900, boo 
106, 000, 000 93, 276, 562 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 

105, 775, 000 96, 123, 586 aioe 230, 056, 000 
110, 197, 000 108, 827, 297 140, 706, 250, 903, 000 
123, 489, 000 125, 419, 851 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
113, 150, 000 183, 213, 008 172, 235, 000 285, 385, 000 
120, 519, 000 144, 425, 304 186, 733, 000 307, 252, 000 
130, 817, 000 152, 061, 679 198, 605, 000 827, 422, 000 
04,961,000 | 10,738, 869, 000 


Countries. Monetary system. Gold. Silver. 
United States Gold and silver. 654,000,000 | 8575, 000, 000 
co 800, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
93, 600, 000 50, 000, 000 
15, 000, 00C 15, 000, 000 
2, 0000, 00 4, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 158. 000,000 
25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
90; 000, 000 50, 000, 000 


z 
g 


1,717, 000, 000 


Stock of gold and silver in the countries of the world having the single 
gold standard. 
Countries. Gold. Silver. 

United Kingdom $550, 000, 000 $100, 000, 000 
Germany SSS a 600, 000, 000 211, 000, 000 
Portugal 40, 000, 000 10, 090, 000 
Austria-H 40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
Scandinavian Union. 82, 000. 000 10, 000, 000 
Australia.......-.... 100, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Egypt .......... 100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Canada 16, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Cuba, Haiti, etc 20, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

TOUR NAA a a e S A 1, 498, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 


1893. 


ok id and silver in the neipal countries the world having the 
te Se ai Pisna pt mon gar ayan så 


Total in the world, 88,632, 00, % gold; $4,002,500, 000 silver. 
BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 16, 1898. 


Nest, lowest, and average price of silver bullion, and valueof a fine ounce, bul- 
ratio of silver to 


lion valug of a United States silver dollar, and commerci 
gold, by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893. 


Fiscal 
years. es est. 
Pence, 
187374 sat g 16.17 
55 
1875- 


== 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1893. 


Mr. SICKLES and Mr. CATCHINGS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I promised the gentleman 
from New York five minutes of my time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi arise? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. After the gentleman from New York 
shall have had concluded I would like to be 5 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is, shall Congress obey the almost universal demand of the coun- 
try for the repeal of the silver-buying clause in the Sherman 


act. 

I shall follow the admirable example of President Cleveland, 
and consider the question without agers or recrimination. 
I shall not insist that the present condition of affairs is the fault 
of either party. I shall not contend that the advocates of a gold 
standard or of a silver standard or of a double standard are re- 
sponsi/le for our present financial condition. 

Nor is this the moment for defining the financial policy of the 
country. Large and difficult questions of finance can not be set- 
tled in a period of panic and distrust and confusion. 

Nor will I affirm that the present crisis is the necessary and 
en ox result of silver coinage or of the purchase of silver 
bullion. 

We must look deeper than we have yet looked for the cause of 
our present situation. Meanwhile we must accept the general 
belief among business men that the mischief is done by buying 
too much silver and taking too many steps toward a silver stand- 
ard for our currency. 

My friend, the gentleman from 9 HARTER], told me a 
few minutes ago that the Board of Trade of New York had ad- 
dressed the 1,300 boards of trade of the United States, asking 
their views as to the proper action in the case, and only one out 


of 1,300 answered otherwise than that the best thing that Con- | 


gress could do would be to repeal the buying clause of the Sher- 
man silver act. 

This crisis may be a periodical epoch of liquidation, such as 
has occurred in this country half a dozen times during the pres- 
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ent centu avated, perhaps, and possibly initiated in this 
instance 5 that the de e of the last few years has 
rapidly led us toward a silver standard, whilst Europe inclined 
toward a gold standard. 

I must confess my obligations to the able champions of both 
sides of the question for the learning and eloquence they have 
displayed. 

I am not for a single standard, either gold or silver. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, I have tried a single standard my- 
self for many years, like my gallant friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE], and I have found it so inconvenient and difficult that I 
can not commend it to others. [Laughter and applause.] 

I am for all forms of currency—gold and silver and paper, Na- 
tional and State—so far as each or either can be keptat par with 
the best currency, as the best currency shall be determined by 
the commercial world. 

I insist that the wages of the laborer and the price of the 
farmer's grain and cotton shall be pid in as good money as the 
bondholder gets for his bond. applause) Legal tender for one 
must be legal tender for all. [Loud applause.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. The 

r. SICKL 
utes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 


peaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has nine min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, if I might venture to suggest & 
measure of partial relief, I would advise that pensions due for the 
quarter ending October 1 be paid now—assuming that the con- 

ition of the Treasury permits this to be done without incon- 
venience, 

We have often anticipated the payment of interest upon 
the public debt. Why not pay out now to this large mass of 
public creditors distributed. all over the country—men, and 
women, and children, who have the most touching claims upon 
public gratitude—thirty millions in small bills and silver? The 
money will go where it will do the most good among the brave 
men who do not hoard their pittance from distrust of the Gov- 
ernment they saved, and who are to-day feeble and infirm, and 
unable to find employment to earn a living. 

There are four good reasons for repealing the act that compels 
the e to buy four millions and a half of silver every 
month: 

First. Because the act should never have passed. 

Second. Because we do not need more silver. We have al- 
ready more than we want. 

Third. Because the Government should not be compelled to 
buy silver or anything else without reference to the public 
n 


The time of the gentleman has 
entleman from Illinois is entitled to the floor. 
(to Mr. SPRINGER). Give me a couple of min- 


eeds. 
Fourth. Because the people ask us to stop buying silver and 
issuing paper for it, that the Government can not redeem in gold. 

No party can afford the responsibility of prolonging for one 
day the present condition of affairs in our country. 

t us do this good work of repeal, and do it quickly, And 
then let us go home, leaving matters of ordinary legislation to 
the regular session. 

Let us answer the appeal of the people, forgetting party, and 
faction and discord, as we would doif we heard the cry that 
our soil was invaded and our national honor assailed. [Loud 
applause. ] 

THE RULES. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire, on behalf of the 
Committee on Rules, to submit a report embracing the rules of 
the last House which were referred to the committee. I ask 
that the report be printed in the RECORD, and that the usual 
number be printed for distribution. I also give notice that I 
shall call up the rules for consideration as soon as we shall have 
disposed of the silver question. - 

here was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
The report is as follows: 


Your committee recommend the adoption of the rules of the last Congress, 
with certain changes which are here explained. 

First. Rule 8, clause 1, strikes out the words, on motion made before divis- 
ion or the commencement of the roll call, and decided without debate, he 
shall be excused, or unless.” The effect of this amendment is ag A to 
avoid a motion to excuse a Member from lay and leaves it to the Mem- 
ber himself to determine whether he has such a direct personal or amiey 
interest in the question before the House as to relieve him of the duty of 


voting. 
porone. Fries css 2 tho 3 eee, 8 Columbian Exposition 
ani e Eleven nsus have n dro’ , there not a r any 
rtain select renting fart A 


ne- 
cessity for their further continuance. ve been 
made stand committees of the House. This rule had already been 


adopted by the House. 
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| eira. The 894 clause of Rule IT of the old rules (the et clause of the 
ES U tee Hotes 


Fourth. Clause 2 of Rule 13 is from the rules as reported as be- 
. Clause 3 of Rule 13 as reported provides for the disposi- 


Fifth. Rule XVII. clause 1, is amended by inserting a on as to debate 
eee question where there has been no debate 
dered, under the rules of the Fifty-second Congress, 
third clause of XXVIII. This clause is further amended by 
one motion for the ‘vious question to operate on a bill to its final pas- 
sage instead of req a separate motion forthe previous question on the 

tand third and on its passage. 
xth. Rule XIX is amended n that amendments to titles of bills 

and resolutions shall not be in er until after their final passage and shall 
be determined without debate. 


Seventh. Clause 3 of Rule XXII is amended so as to bit debate on 
tions 5 ae: Paragraph 4 of this rule was Rule XLVII of the 


y-second Congress. 
Eighth. Paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII is so amended as to make 100 members 
aquorum in the Committee of the Whole. Paragraph 6 of the same rule 
ts the committee at an time after the flye-minutes oe has begun 


limited this right to bills on the House or Union Calendars. 
Tenth. Rule second ‘agraph, is amended so as to give the House 
the same power to proceed with the public business on the days assigned to 


District business that it now has to Friday in each week, Ww: is assigned 
to business on the Private Calendar. 

Eleventh. Rule XXVII. clause 3, is amended by striking out so much 
thereof as provides for debate after the previous question is ordered, this 
provision having been made a part of Rule XVII. 

Twelfth, Rule IV is amended by according the privileges of the floor to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and by limt the privileges of 


the floor to such ex-members of Congress only as are no. interested either 

as party, agent, or attorney in any claim or bill pending vetore Congress. 
hirteenth. Rule XXXVI is amended so as to permit the Speaker to admit 

members of the press to the lobby in rear of the Speaker’s chair, under such 


9 as he may prescribe. 
4 5 Rule XLVII of the old rules has been inserted as paragraph 
ule 5 
With this explanation, your committee recommend the adoption of the 
rules herewith reported. 


SILVER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, have I any time remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield that to the gentlemanf:om New 
York [Mr. COOMBS]. l 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated upon the floor 
of the House that silver has never had afair chance. I wish to 
2 reply that the Government has taken measures to circu- 

the silver dollar which it has never taken to circulate any 
other form of currency. 

By going over the reports of the Secretary of the 8 I 
find that the freight which has been paid upon silver dollars 
sent out to various points for circulation from March, 1878 
down to July 1, 1893, has been $1,439,614; that that has moved 
about 760,000,000 of silver dollars to points where they could be 
circulated, but that that silver has returned to the Treasury all 
except $56,233,989; showing that the people do not want the 
silver dollar. I wish to add one other remark, that the circula- 
tion of this $56,000,000 has cost the Government $25.60 for every 
thousand dollars which is now in circulation; in other words, 
over A per cent. [Applausé.] 


Mr. PAYNE was Gig ee 
Mr. BURROWS. . Speaker, I understand that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] desires more than five min- 


utes, and I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to occupy 


thirty minutes. 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. x 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. S er, 3 as I do, a portion 
of the State of New York, after hearing the remarks which 
have been made about New Yorkers as the ‘‘gold bugs of Wall 
street,“ and the" agents of Lombard street,” and“ Shylocks“ 
and other like things—after hearing so many epithets of that 
description applied so freely to the people of New York, I feel 
as though I ought to introduce myself to the House before I 
commence my remarks oe the pending measure. [Laughter.] 

Ido not represent a Wall street district. Why, bless your 
souls, gentlemen, if I should try to run for an office anywhere be- 
low High Bridge I would not get votes enough to be returned 
even among the “scattering.” [Laughter.] y district is 300 
miles away from Wall street, and three-fourths of my constitu- 
ents are tillers of the soil. They have the same interests that 
the farmers of the great West have. They get their living in 
the same way, and they are as intelligent as the constituents of 
members from the Western States are, and they know that their 
relations to the money centers of the world are as close as the 
relations of the merchant or the manufacturer can be. 

They can not move their crops, they can not harvest their 
crops, they can not reach the markets, unless the money comes 
from the money centers. And these farmers, some of whom are 
in debt because they are enterprising men, because they are 
not always content with the few acres that they can Ry for when 
they start out on the road to success, still realize t it is bet- 


ter for them to have a sound and stable currency, and they real- 
ize it as fully as any man from the money centers of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had here two long, weary weeks of ex- 
haus debate. There has been some argument and a great 
deal of buncombe. There has been much of vituperation. We 
have heard a good deal about the ‘‘ surreptitious crime ” of 1873, 
when the Congress of the United States ‘* secretly” an 
act to demonetize silver—a measure, by the way peta had been 
before Con and the departments, and had been reported 
from the office of the Secretary of the Treasury time and time 
again for nearly three years. We have had stated, with great 
circumstance and detail, the story of Punic faith, and the mythi- 
can story about the drummer boy at Marengo, who taught Na- 

leon war, and christened him ‘‘sire” before he had me 

Zzmperor. [Laughter.] 

The statement was given to the House with all earnestness, as 
though the gentleman from Nebraska had made a new discovery 
and was springing it on the House. But all this has little to 
do with the question of the repeal of the purchase clause of the 
Sherman act. I voted for the Sherman act in 1890 from a high 
sense of duty. I shall vote on Monday next repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, also from a high sense of 
public duty. [Applause.] 

At the time when we considered the Sherman act we had upon 
the statute book a law which provided for the purchase of $2,000,- 
000 worth of silver every month, to be pie | into standard sil- 
ver dollars of 4124 grains each, and added to the circulation of 
the country; and then, for fear that silver would not circulate 
among the people, there was a still further provision that the 
Secretary of the Treasury might issue certificates for the deposit 
of these silver dollars, and that such certificates should be taken 
kor 2 public dues, taxes, and customs duties of the United 

Gradually that silver circulation, that silver coinage, was get- 
ting to a dangerous point. No dollar had ever been dishonored, 
no dollar had ever been sold below its face value; but a point 
was gradually being reached where there was danger in contin- 
uing the coinage. And then our friends from ‘the silver States 
who had studicd the question of the production of silver, wha 
knew about their mines and their capacity to yield silver, ax 
sured us that if we would purchase 4,500,000 ouncesof silver each 
month we would take the surplus silver notof this country only, 
but of the world, and provide a market for it; and we could issue 
certificates at the market rate upon that silver. And if this 
were true. as they said with great reason, it would not bea great 
while before silver would be on a Lent with gold; the price 
would advance, and then we could safely enter upon the free 
coinage of silver. 

There were other features of that bill which I will not stop to 
refer tonow. These were sufficient to induce me to vote for it. 
We got rid of the Bland bill, an infinitely worse measure, by 
taking this compromise and truce of 1890. There has not been 
a moment since that act was passed when I would not cheerfully 
have voted to repeal the purchasing clause of it. 

Mr. Speaker, insome quarters the distress under which the 
country is now laboring has been attributed to this silver-pur- 
chasing clause. I think myself it has very little to do with it 
beyond the imagination of men who ve that this is the 
cause of the trouble. But had the Bland law been upon the 
statute book at this time, had the Sherman act never been passed, 
how much worse would have been the Bland bill in creating the 
very disturbance which we witness now? There would have 
been added to the currency from the time of the enactment of 
the Sherman law within about $40,000,000 of what has been al- 
ready added up to the present time. And now the price of silver 
isso low that if we should substitute the Bland act for the 
Sherman law we would get a larger increase of circulation every 
month from this time henceforth. Forthis reason I should vote 
to repeal the silver-purchasing clause. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have some standard for the measure of 
values. There must be some yardstick, some base from which 
we can calculate values. Since the civilization of man there has 
been chiefly one metal used as money. Other metals have been 
used, but this one metal seems to have had a stable character as 
to its value. It is light and convenient to handle. It is the only 
metal out of which you can make a five-dollar piece that you can 
carry about without a horse and wagon to help you. It has 
seemed to be adapted the standard of money. 

When I say that this metal has been stable in character and 
value you may say that other commodities have depreciated, or 
that gold has appreciated.. But you fail to take into account that 
every other commodity is produced with less human labor and 
less cost to-day than ever before in the history of the world. Go 
to your farms and you find that a bushel of wheat is raised at 
much less expense than formerly. Instead of the old-fashioned 
sickle, you now have the reaper; you have safe, convenient, and 
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easily operated machines to assist in the operations of farming, 
so that a boy of ere age can now do the work which for- 
merly required a dozen men. 7 
Foilow the product to market, and you find the same thing. 
You haye cheaper means of transportation—not the old ox team; 
not the horse and wagon, noteven the slow and cheap canal boat; 
but you have transportation by rail, which has decreased the 


cost of tran tion 75 per cent within the last twenty years. 
Where it cost two and six-tenths of a cent to ti rta ton of 
grain one mile, twenty years ago, it costs but six-tenths 


of acent. Not only can the wheat be raised more cheaply, but 
everything made by the mechanic can be bought cheaper, be- 
cause of the inventive genius not of the American people alone, 
but of the whole world. But when you come to compare gold 
with human labor, you find that the laborer can get more for his 
work to-day than he could twenty-five years ago. Labor has 
been appreciating in value in comparison with gold. And when 
you come to borrow money, how much have you to pay? 

Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not be interrupted; I have not the time. 
The rate.of interest has been gradually and surely decreasing 
all over this country. Why, sir, it was only a few years ago 
when in my own State 7 per cent was the lowest rate at which 
money could be obtained; but for the last five years the people 
have been loaning all the money the farmers would take at 5 per 
cent per annum. In your Western States, where you at one time 

d 10, 12, and 15 per cent, you now get money for 7, and even 
r cent, 
ir. HENDERSON of Iowa. In my own county the farmers 
loan money to each other at 5 per cent, 

Mr, PAYNE. As my friend from Iowa suggests, thefarmers 
in his county do not exact more from each other for the use of 
money than 5 per cent. Money, you say, has been appreci- 
ating in value all this time; yet it can be hired in the markets 
of the world at.a less per cont than ever before. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a substantial reason why we should have 
another standard of value than gold, and that reason turns on 
the question whether there is enough gold in all the world to 
do the business of the world as a money basis. I believe there 
is not. I believe that of this metal which can stand the test of 
fire, which is light and convenient to be-carried about, there is 
not enough to do the business of the world. There is another 
that appeals strongly tome as an American. There is another 
metal, the white metal, one-third of which is produced in our 
own country; and for this reason I am all the more in favor of 
honoring silver also as a standard of value. 

I would like to see both metals, side by side, travel together as 
the standard of value in this country of ours. If I believed itto 
be possible I would vote to-day for the free coinage of silver or 
for the free coinage of both metals in order that they might go 
forward side by side ata parity. But, alas! Mr. S er, the 
history of the past shows us that this is notapossibility. There 
has not been in a civilized country the free coinage of both met- 
als existing for a period of years where one has not become 
cheaper than the other. 

So it was in France; so it was in our own country. Up to 1834 
silver was the cheaper metal with us, and after that, atthe ratio 
of 16 to 1, silver was a dearer metal. It then passed out of cir- 
culation. We were on a gold basis from 1834, practically, down 
to the present time. They did not travel ata parity. It is not 
in the nature of things that they should. Why, 1 give 
us us an illustration a couple of cisterns partially filled with water 
and connected together by the same pipe, and tell us that the 
water stands on a levelin the two cisterns. Andsoitdoes. But 
the trouble with your cistern of gold and your cistern of silver 
is that they are notexactly alike. Oneisheavier than the other 
in the markets of the world. They do not stand on the same 
level. 

When water in one cistern and oil in another cistern, con- 
nected by the same pipe, will stand on the same level, then gold 
and silver will doso, and not until then. ‘They say also that they 
are like two metals in the pendulum, one expands and the other 
contracts, and so regulates the motions of the pendulum ‘that it 
neither loses nor gains time. But the trouble with silver and 
gold is that you can not put them into the same pendulum. 

en you invent some process by which they can be put 
together in the same coin, and you can detect the counterfeits, 
you may have them traveling together, as in the pendulum, and 
the shrinkage of the one may counterbalance the gain of the 
other. But not until then. 

Mr. Speaker, until all the civilized and com mercial nations of 
the world resolve upon international bimetallic coinage on the 
same standard at a common ratio—I do not believe that silver 
and gold can travel on exactly the same basis on any ratio. 
‘Why, the value depends on supply and demand. Supply is af- 
fected by the difficulty in getting one metal or the other. 


The demand is affected somewhat by the amount of either metal 
used in the arts; and as this varies, the price will necessarily 
vary, not largely perhaps; but it does not require a very large 
amount in a single n tion’s coining of the metal to drive the one 
or the other out of existence. If the metal broker can buy the 
cheaper metal and put it into coinage.and exchange it for the 
dearer metal, 1 per c.nt will be a sufficient margin to pay him 
well for the trouble, and in this manner the dearer metal would 
gradually disappear from circulation. 

But if all of the nations were engaged in thesystem of bimetal- 
lic coinage it would not make so much difference if the dearer 
metal.does disap from circulation and the cheaper metal 
remain, because 
ard of value between all the nations trading with each other and 
there is nothing to disturb the commercial ratio between them. 
And so when you can get the commercial nations of the earth to 
unite themselves together in the coining of both these metals, 
then we shall have a bimetallic coinage that will be as enduring 
as the nations in which they are used. 

If we continue purchasing silver at the ratio now fixed, we put 
off the day when the nations shall come to an agreement. Eng- 
land has 7 the coinage of silver in India; the commercial 
nations of the earth have nearly all stopped the coinage of sil- 
ver. Let us stop too, and let us show the world that there isnot 
enough gold in existence to transact the business of the world, 
and the world will come to our standard and we shall have then 
sie Geen t conega: 5 ee 

o, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the re of the purchasing 
act to hasten the time when the white ee 1 in our 
own mines, furnishing labor to our own miners, shall enter into 
the world’s supply of money and with a steady market, and shall 
find and bring peace, happiness, contentment, and -comfort to 
those sturdy miners of the West. 

But they ask us can we show any instance where a silver dol- 
lar has not passed current at 100 cents. No: we have not yet 
reached that point, But go on with this purchase of silver to 
an indefinite extent; go on tothe point where the people will not 
believe that the good faith and credit of the United States, with 
the means at their disposal, are sufficient to redeem it in the 
coinage of the world—the gold coinage of the world—and then 
you will find the silver at a discount. e 

Why, my friend from California [Mr. BOWERS] the other day 
brought in a Mexicau dollar, and said he bought it for 60 cents, 
while he had to give 100 cents for the American dollar with the 
eagle on it. Now, did the esgle on the coin make the differ- 
ence? It was not so much the coin or the inscription upon it as 
the nation which was back of it; because the people know when 
they see the American eagle on the coin of the United States 
that the faith and the fortunes of 65,000,000 people stand be- 
hind it, pledged in honor to redeem it. That is what made it 
worth a dollar. 

While, on the other hand, the Mexican dollar with free coin- 
age, free silver coinage, has found the level of the bullion value 
in it, and nothing more. But, Mr. Speaker, the American eagle 
and the American people could not protect the silver dollar 
were it not for the fact that the coinage of that American dol- 
lar is limited by law. They tell us that France has maintained 
her coinage of silver ata parity with gold for many years. In 
1873 there were presented at the mints for coinage 154,000,000 
francs’ worth of silver. 

That amount came into the mints to be coined against 5,000,- 
000 francs’ worth in 1871 and 1872. It frightened the French 
financiers, and they took steps to stop the free coinage of silver. 
The Latin union was called together, and they limited the na- 


tions forming the union toa coinage of 120,000,C00 francs; and 


in 1876 France discontinued the coinage altogether and suc- 
ceeded thereby in floating the six hundred millions gf silver 
which they had in circulation. . 

But our friends say, Adopt free coinage, return to the Bland 
law, or leave this stutute upon the books.“ ‘Whichever you do 
will frighten Europe; and the people who hold our ‘securities 
will dump them upon our markets, and they will demand the 
gold and take from us the three hundred millions or four hun- 
dred millions of free gold which we now have in this country. 
It will increase the distress and the doubt and the discomfort of 
our own people. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in August, in the city of New York, a 
crowd of men willing to labor and earn bread for their families, 
carry a black flag through the streets with the words Work” 
and Bread.“ If this thing continues until the cold December, 
what will the harvest be to those men and to our country? We 
are spending two weeks in debate, fourteen-days, when fourteen 
hours would have sufficed; fourteen duys, when every man upon 
this floor had ‘his mind made up and a verdict to render 
on e first day of the session. Why not do comething toward 
701 
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Will the repeal of the purchasing clause doit? It may help to 
do it? A wise physician often meets a patient who is sick only 
in his imagination, and he administers bread pills, or the patient 
becomes a fit subject for the faith cure. Let us administer the 
faith cure, and to those men who believe that the purchasing 
clause is the only cause of trouble in this country, that will give 
some relief. 

There are other causes, of which I will not now speak; but I 
have deprecated some thoughts which have been expressed by 

ntlemen on the floor of this House. Why, they have railed at 
ers as though they were villains, fit only for the State 
rison. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] wanted 

e statute amended so that the man who stole a million dollars 
would get more than five years in the State prison. 

Well, ifa millionaire stole a million dollars fromanother mil- 
lionaire it would not make much difference to the people of the 
country at large whether he went to the State prison for five 
years or for more than five years; but when a man steals a 
million dollars he steals it from more than a hundred individ- 
uals, and commits acrime as nst each one; and five multiplied 
by a hundred would send a man to the State prison long enough 
even tosatisfy my friend from Nebraska. 

But I have thought, when I saw gentlemen upon this floor try- 
ing to steal each other’s demagogic thunder, that there ought to 
be upon the statute book a law denouncing asacrime the larceny 
of demagogy, and I would like to see that statute rigidly en- 
forced, even if it vacated some seats upon this floor. [Laughter.] 

But it is said that we are invited to follow the lead of England, 
and to adopt the gold standard because England hasit. Why, 
we have had the gold standard since 1834, all the time. Now, 
there are some gentlemen on this floor who are declaiming about 
following England, who do want to follow England in tariff mat- 
ters, in the direction in which England wants them to follow. I 
am more willing to follow England in this direction of coinage, 
a direction in which she does not wantus to follow. 

Gentlemen have talked about the price of wheat in India, 
about English gold buying silver at bullion value and paying 
for wheat in the cheaper metal. What is the remedy? y, 
they have stopped the free coinage of silver in India, and now 

these wise friends of ours propose that the American farmer 
shall take the place of the Indian farmer, and that England shall 
buy our cheap silver with her gold, and pay our farmers for their 
wheat with the silver thus purchased. 

Then they talk about the debts of the farmer, and they want 
cheap money to help the farmer to pay their debts. I have never 
come across the farmer yet who was not willing to render dollar 
for dollar of the money that he borrowed, just as good money as 
he got when he borrowed it. But the farmers are not the debt- 
ors of the world. The debts of the farmers are as a bagatelle 
compared with the debts of other classes, 

The savings-bank deposits amount to more than $1,700,000,000; 
deposits in other banks, $3,000,000,000; liabilities of insurance 
companies more than $9,000,000,000. These debts are largely 
owed to the poor people of the country, who deposited and paid in 
their premiums in good, honest money on a gold basis. But be- 
yond all this the toiling millions of our people, before the in- 
coming of the present Administration, every week drew for their 
wages more than $25,000,000. Who has the hardihood to pro- 

to scale the wages of the laboring men of the country with 
a 60-cent dollar? ; 

Mr. Speaker, pass a free-coinage bill at any of the ratios and 
you attract the surplus silver, for which there is little market 
elsewhere; you stimulate its production here; you add untold 
millions to our silver coinage; you force upon us the single sil- 
ver standard; by driving out our free gold you contract the 
currency by $300,000,000 or 8400, 000, 000; you increase the cloud 
of distress and doubt. 7 

It has been often asked in this debate why it is that a silver 
dollar is worth as much as any other dollar. Nay, it is claimed 
that silver dollars bring a premium of 3 per cent in New Vork: 
and one gentleman went so far as to claim that these dollars 
brought a premium in gold. He did not stop to reflect that the 
holder of gold coin in New York could go to the subtreasury 
and get all the silver dollars for which he could pay, else he 
would not have given currency to the statement. 

It is true that a premium has been paid in New York for gold 
and silver and paper currency, but the payments were made in 
the certified checks of the bank, or the certificate of the clear- 
ing house. It was because of the scarcity of currency. By the 
statement of the Treasury oa er ae made on the first day of 
the present month, it appears that there were outstanding green- 
backs, $324,394,404; silver certificates under act of July 14, 1892, 
$143,774,138; subsidiary coin, $64,007,129; amounting to $532,115,- 
671; all of which is redeemable in gold coin. 


The gold reserve on that day was $99,202,933. But there is 


a still further draft on this gold reserve, because the silver cer- 
tificates, amounting to $330,188,390, were receivable for customs 
and taxes, end have been used almost exclusively for many months 
in paymentof governmental dues. Withour small gold reserve 
drawn upon at each end, how long can we stand an increase of 
demands upon this reserve at the rate of $3,000,000 per month? 
Other gentlemen will do as their judgment dictates, but to me 
it seems extremely hazardous not to stop their drain at once. 

Vote down the repeal of the silver-purchase clause and you 
further yze industry and enterprise. 

You add to the countless throng thatis already on the way beg- 
ging for work and bread in this fair land of ours. Is not the 
threatened revisionof the tariff laws, which unsettles values, dis- 
tresses labor, closes factories, ruins business, and brings about the 
“change” from the prosperity, so truthfully described by a Re- 
publican President in December last, to the universal distress and 
misery want, so truthfully described by a Democratic Presi- 
dent in this month of August, sufficient, without adding to ita 
refusal to repeal the law which adds $3,000,000 monthly of uncer- 
tain value to ourcurrency, threatening us with cheap and dishon- 
est dollars, ruining our credit abroad, and increasing thedistrust 
of our people at home? A 

Gentlemen upon this side of the House, the country, as always 
expects you to do your duty. Be not disturbed by the taunt that 
you are following in the wake of a Democratic President. Why, 
the Republican party passed an act January 14, 1875, for the re- 
sumption of spocie payment on the Ist day of January, 1879. 
They fought the greenback craze in the campaign of 1876, and 
5 firm asa rock against the oncoming waves of cheap money. 
They were for honest money before our Democratic President 
was born—politically! Yes, years before he was known outside 
of the limits of the city of Buffalo by his own party. Because, 
now, he desires to jump onto the band wagon, Ttor one at least, 
do not propose to give up my seat. 

When the roll is called on this measure it will be found that 
the great mass of the Republican vote is recorded in favor of 
making every dollar of our money as good as every other dollar. 
The attempt in this country to array class against class, section 
against section, the South and the West against the North and 
the East, will have proved a dismal failure. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am reluctant to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded each member of this 
House to express his opinions on the matter under consideration 
(except as will be demonstrated by the vote which I will give 
for the reason that there has already been a surplus of talk, an 
for the further reason that I am fully aware that I could add 
nothing to what has been so well said many times during the 
progress of this debate by able gentlemen who have given al- 
most a lifetime to the consideration and study of economic ques- 
tions. I have felt, therefore, up to this time willing to content 
myself with listening to others and at the proper time record my 
vote. 

I am free to say that to a considerable extent I have enjoyed 
the debate and have been greatly edified by the learned argu- 
ments made by the gentlemen eno have gone into the merits of 
the question under consideration. While this is true, I at the 
same time regret that anyone should have felt called upon to 
indulge in personalities, threats, or to impugn the motives of 
any member in defining his position either for or against any of 
the propositions presented in the pending measure. 

I can not believe that anyone who possessed the confidence of 
a constituency to that degree that they gave to him their suf- 
frage for the important and honorable office of Representative 
in Congress would permit himself in these enlightened times to 
be influenced by sordid motives of any kind or character. Sev- 
eral of the gentlemen from my own and adjoining States who 
differ from me on this question I have known nearly my entire 
life and have seen some of them in places where their honor, in- 
tegrity, and manhood were severe M tried; at times, toò, when 
there was more at stake than the gift of a paltry office for a con- 
stituent or the hope of future political preferment for self, and 
I have seen them emerge from the ordeal without the smell of 
fire upon their garments. i 

By afew here it seems to be considered smart to attempt to 
smirch the fair name and character of those who happen to think 
differently from them, forgetful that itis easy to tear down what 
has required a lifetime to build up. Iam happy to know, how- 
ever, that they are a small minority, and that the great majority 
of the speeches here made have been characterized by a spirit 
of manliness, and a willingness to accord to others that which 
the speakers ask for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, each member, I take it, owes a duty to himself 
his constituents, and his country, and if his own conscience is a 
peace he need not fear the jeers and uncalled-for remarks of men 
who carry unbridled tongues, and, speaking for myself, I pro- 
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pose that my own sense of right shall be my gulio and not the 
opinions of any man or set of men upon this fioor or elsewhere. 

I believe, Mr. S er, that my views are in accord with the 
vast majority of the people I have the honor to represent; they 
are a well-to-do, thrifty, intelligent, and conservative people, 
and ask no more for themselves than they are willing to grant 
toothers; they are principally engaged in agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and mining, and as an evidence of their stability and con- 
servatism I can say that up to this moment, although the dis- 
trict contains 186,000 inhabitants, there has not been a single 
failure of bank or mercantile concern within its borders since 
the commencement of the panic which is now upon us. 

The great majority of our people believe in the silver dollar, 
and hope for the day when it will be rehabilitated as money along 
with gold, its equal in every respect before the law. Others 
there are, equally as honest, who think differently; but let me say 
to their credit that while I have been the recipientof many com- 
munications all have been couched in language indicating a 
willingness to abide by what this Congress may do. I do not 
fear a visitation of anathemas or slander from any of the ple 
of that district after casting my vote, as I am sure that [have 
their confidence and esteem, and that they willdome ore ee 
to believe that my vote was prompted by what I deemed to be 
right and for what I thought was for their interests. 

There is no Representative on this floor who admires the Presi- 
dent more than I do. I reco; e in him a man of the strictest 
integrity and honor, possessed of an indomitable will and a deep 
sense of the grave responsibility resting upon him; but I have 
long since ceased to be aman worshiper, nor do I think any human 
being infallible. It would indeed give me greatpleasure did my 
own sense of right coincide with his recommendations made to 
this House, but such is not the case, and the duty I owe to my 
people and myself are paramount to the will or wish of any man 
or set of men. 

I can not refrain from casting my vote for any measure that 
looks to the rehabiliment of silver or that will tend to increase 
silver asa circulating medium. What we need in Indiana is 
more money, and are willing thatour neighbors of the East ap- 

ee to themselves most of the confidence they are so anxious 

ac 1 

It 15 my purpose, therefore, Mr. Speaker, while it is not in all 
things in accord with my views, to vote for that gst of the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
which provides for the coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, as 
I firmly believe we can sustain it at that figure, if at any. The 
other ratios, as presented, would entail an immense outlay for 
the recoinage of the outstanding coin, or give us coins of different 
sizes—propositions that I can not see my way clear to give my 
support, which objections are fully amplified by the letter of Sec- 
retary Carlisle to Senator VOORHEES, which I shall here incor- 
porate in my remarks in order to get the same in the RECORD: 

COST OF CHANGING THE RATIO, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. 


SIr: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the cha: from the present co: ratio between gold and silver (1 to 16 
for standard silver dollars, and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary silver) to a ratio of 
1 to 20, you are respectfully informed that the number of silver dollars 
coined since 1878 aggregates 419,332,450. 

Without any allowance for abrasion and loss incident tomelting the same, 
the coining value of these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would be 222,162, or 
$84,110,228 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars ata ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81, 376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the aver: ice paid for silver 
8 act of July 14, 1800 (80.93), would cost 875,888. 7 

n 
and in the melt of these dollars of at least $3,000,000, which amount, to- 
ther with the erence in the face value of the coins (#84,110,288), would 
ave to be reimb tothe Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. 

From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed throughout the coun- 
try, it would be necessary, as they areredeemed at the several subtreasuries, 
to transport them to the mints, and the expense of transportation for $300, 
000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries ard 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least 1} per cent, or $4,500,000. 


I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined, 


as follows: 
lew Dullion to desde s cs ens ease ps esa ckcepewennenene! $75, 883, 700 
by abrasion and melting -- 38,000, 000 
Cost of the coinage (labor, materials, 6, 290, 000 
Seppel anicenecnsncnses 8 68, 
Transportation of dollars to mints 


89, 741, 900 
The stock of subsidiary silver coin in thecountry is estimated at $77,000,000, 
which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver. This 
amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin $55,843,802, or $21,156,197 less than the 
present face value. 

To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 18,797.625 fine ounces, 
w at 10.93} per fine ounce, the average price paid forsilver under the act 
of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. 

There would be a loss of about 2} per cent by abrasion, from the face val- 
ue, or about $1,925,000. 
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tion to this, I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion’ 


I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 
the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


RECAPITULATION. 
Estimated cost of recoining silver dollars 89, 741. 900 
Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver 23, 124, 421 
ROCA ED mos een naseuparsea U seater FR 112, 866, 321 


Very respectfully, 


Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 

United States Senate. 

In case the foregoing are voted down, I shall vote for the re- 
enactment of the so-called Bland-Allison law, and if that fails ot 
a majority I shall then, feeling that I have kept faith with my 
people and complied with the pledges I assumed in accepting a 
nomination as a Democrat on the platform of principles we haye 
heard read so often in this House, vote for the re of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, an enactment that I have at 
every place in the district where I had the honor of addressing 
my constituents denounced as vitious in ah abo po an enemy to 
silver, born in deceit, and reared in iniquity. I shall do this for 
the reason that if I can not secure the whole of the promise con- 
tained in the platform upon which I went to my people I am 
willing to accept all of it that I can obtain. I have made this 
brief explanation in justice to myself for the benefit of my people, 
to whom I expect to give an accounting for my acts while their 
Representative. [Applause.] ; 


[Mr. BAKER of Kansas addressed the House. He withholds 
his remarks for revision. See Appendix.| 


Mr. BRAWLEY was recognized. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask that the time of the 
BRAWLEY] be extended twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the history of legislation is 
the history of the repealing of bad laws. A list of the mistakes 
of legislators, of the evils produced or intensified by lawmaking 
unguided by adequate knowledge, of the statutes whose remote 
and indirect effects were the converse of those expected when 
they were enacted would abate the hopes of those fervid spirits 
who, believing in the plenary inspiration of majorities, would 
extend the limits of governmental interference: and it ought 
also, says Buckle, to moderate the presumption of legislators 
and teach them that their best measures are but temporary ex- 
aia which it will be the business of a later and riper age to 
efface. 

In the nature of the case this must be so, for politics is not an 
exact science, and in the rapidly shifting changes in our social 
and economic conditions, the best that we can do is to adapt 
temporary expedients to the exigencies that confront us. 

The druggist’s clerk who mistakes calomel for quinine and 
mixes a prescription which kills instead of cures is held guilty 
ofmanslaughter. Our mistakes are more leniently judged, and 
although they may bring no legal penalty, the consequences ma 
be so serious and far-reaching that we can not devote too muc 
care and thought to the consideration of every measure which is 
proposed to be put upon the statute book. 

The immediate question now before us is whether we shall 
repeal the Sherman act. I have listened for two weeks to this 
discussion and have not heard one word ia its favor on either 
side of this Chamber. By universal admission it is conceded to 
have been a failure in all the purposes for which it was intended, 
No single voice has been raised in its defense, and although 
opinions differ as to the extent of the evils to be properly at- 
tributed to this act, there is no difference of opinion as to its 
injurious effects and as to the propriety of repealing it. Its 

utative father disowns it. It hasno defender. Our party has 
in express terms demanded its, repeal. The Republican party 
does notsustain it. The great business interests of the country 
Doro Tag it to be the main cause øf their distress, appeal to us, 
and our President recommends that it be wiped from the statute 
book as a necessary step to the restoration of confidence in the 
fabric of our publie eredit. The remedy proposed seems so sim- 
ple that it is amazing that there should be one moment’s hesita- 
tion in applying it. 

Its very simplicity is urged as an argument against its effec- 
tiveness. So it was with Naaman when, sorely afilicted with lep- 
rosy, he went to the house of Elisha. Go and wash in Jordan 
seven times and thou shalt be clean.” He was wroth, and said 
to the prophet, ‘‘Are not Abana and Pharpar Rivers of Damas- 
cus batter than all the waters of Israel? May Inot washinthem 
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and be clean?” So he went away in a 


rage, but his servants 
said, “My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great 


thing, wouldst thou not have done it?” : 

The re of the Sherman act may be no “great but 
in the opinion of many it will be effectual to restore confidence,“ 
that elusive thing, the loss of which has brought us to this pass. 
The very fact that people think so will in itself tend to work the 
cure, our disease being of the mind rather than of the body. 

But our opponents say that they will pppoe this repeal unless 
something favorable to silver is given in its stead, that they will 
use thisact—misbegotten, hateful, and injurious as a club to ex- 
tort terms. One would think that the disastrous failure of all 
previous efforts in the supposed interest of silver would abate 
something of the confidence and silence the loquacity of its 
‘friends,’ but writers on mental hallucinations tell us that there 
are certain forms of insanity where fixed delusions seize upon 
- the mind and generate a firmer belief than any sane person is 
capable of. ; 

hat silver may by some legislative alchemy be transmuted 
into gold at a fixed ratio is a notion vociferously expressed by 
entlemen who seem to be in all other respects sane and whose 
der is beyond question. The steady recurrence of this 
phenomenon would seem to indicate that it is due to some per- 
manent cause, and the fact that this belief is strongest in those 
ts of our country that are in a backward stage of industrial 
evelopment has led to the opinion, in some quarters, that it is 
due to the desire of debtor communities to get rid of their obli- 
gations on easy terms. This is unjust and untrue. 

The time allotted to me does not suffice to allow any satisfac- 
tory analysis of the causes of the prevailing discontent. 

An obscure difficulty is a perv: evil, and the essential 
condition of its removal is to make it clear. Trained and expe- 
rienced thinking on monetary subjects is something rare in all 
communities, and there are certain erroneous opinions floating 
like a vague mist in the intellectual air which obscure and dis- 
tort the vision. 

CERTAIN PREVALENT DELUSIONS. 


The first delusion is that all the available money of the coun- 
try is in the hands of a comparatively few rich men and that 
their interest is to contract its volume in order to enhance its 
value. This error arises from the confounding of capital with 
currency; and men reading of the enormous wealth of a few in- 
dividuals are told by those whose interest is apparently ad- 
vanced by such deceptions that there is a conspiracy on the part 
of these rich people to oppress them by making money scarce. 
The truth is, that the wealth of the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the 
Goulds, and the like, is in property and not in money, and that 
nearly allof the available loanable capital of the country isin say- 
ings banks, insurance and trust companiés, and belongs to the 
frugal poor and to people of moderate means. 

he second delusion is that the maintenance of the gold 
standard tends to make money dear and that a double standard 
or a lower standard would make money more abundant. The 
truth is that the question of the standard has no relevancy in 
itself to the volume of the currency, and there is no quantitative 
relation between the volume of transactions and the standard 
that measures them. From 1834 to the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1861 we had the gold standard, in effect, while the vol- 
ume of currency was re ted by the States. The act of 1873 
only enacted into law what was already a well recognized fact. 
As evidence of this we know that from the foundation of the 
Government up to that date 2 about eight millions of silver 
dollars had been put in circulation. 

The third delusion is, that inasmuch as it appears that the 

old and silver coinage of the world is about equal in volume, 
fhe discontinuance of purchases of silver would strike down one- 
half of the money of the world, thus doubling the wealth of the 
rich and doubling the debts of the poor. The truth is that the 
bill before us doss not propose to drive out of circulation any of 
our silver coin. On the contrary, all of it is to be maintained 
with the pledge of the Government to keep it at par with gold 
just as is the case in France, where a large amount of silver re- 
mains in circulation, notwithstanding the fact that for about 
fifteen years the coinage of five-franc pieces has ceased. 

The fourth delusion is that England adopted the gold.standard 
because she is a creditor nation, and that it is disadvantageous 
and unpatrio ie for us to maintain such standard. Appeals tothe 
al alan of 76“ have been unceasingly rung to resist domina- 


The truth is that England adopted the gold standard before 
the close of the last century, but in the stress of the Napoleonic 
wars she could not carry it into effect until 1816, when, so far 
from being a creditor nation, she was in the throes of a gigantic 
debt. ‘The United States is the only rival for the com- 
-merce of the world that England has to fear, and she more 
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to gain than has any other nation from our abandonmentof that 
standard of value which all the civilized people have accepted. 

The fifth delusion, which finds the widest acceptance in the 
South, is that there is some occult relation between the price of 
silver, the product of the earth in Nevada and Colorado, and 
the price of cotton, the staple product of the South. Why cot- 
ton should be linked with silver rather than with gold, no one 
can in: tly explain. We were told last year when the an- 
tioption bill was under discussion that the main cause of the low 
price of cotton was due to the dealing in futures, but the great 
rise in price during the later months of that year, and the in- 
telligent discussion of that measure exploded that fallacy. It 
was shown by figures which were indisputable that the range of 
prices from 1850 to 1860 was on the average 10.35 cents per pound 
and ie average prices from 1880 to 1890 were 10.24 cents per 
poun 

The great increase of production, mainly due to the extension 
of its cultivation over the vast fields of the South and to the in- 
creased use of commercial fertilizers, would sufficiently account 
for a great fall in prices. The cotton crop of 1860-761 wes less 
than 4,000,000 bales, the crop of 1890-91 was over 9,000,000 bales, 
and as everybody knows the bales of to-day are much heavier 
than they were thirty years ago. e 

If prices were affected by the quantity of silver money in cir- 
culation they would be greutly higher now than thirty yearsago, 
for there is nearly fifty times more silver dollars in the country 
now than then. If they were determined by the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, as would seem to be natural, prices should 
be higher now than in 1873, when the alleged “crime against sil- 
ver” was committed, for the circulation per capita in 1873 was 
$18.04, while in 1893 the circulation per capita is $23.80. 

These facts, which can not be disputed, ought to teach us to look 
to other causes than to the alleged demonetization of silver or 
to the alleged contraction of the currency for the lack of pros- 

ity among our agricultural people, which unha pily is a fact 
yond dispute. While it is true that a large bods our peo- 
peme greatly benefited by having cheap food and cheap cloth- 
and that our farmers can buy alargeramountof those things 
which conduce to comfort with their products even at present 
low prices than ever before, yet the fact stares us in the face 
that they are not prosperous. and thatthe low range of prices 
= agricultural produce is one of the elements of their mis- 

ortunes. 


The question of prices is one of the most interesting and diffi- 
cult of problems, and no general theory on the subject is satis- 
factory. Until the commencement of the present financial dis- 
turbances the rate of interest on money has been abnormally 
low; wages have been high, agricultural products have been 
low, rents in cities have been ‘h, all the products in which 
machinery and mere brute labor were important factors have 
brought low 2 while the products of intellectual effort 
have commanded higher rewards than ever before. 

There has been no period in the history of the world when a 
great writer, a great painter, a great doctor, a great lawyer, a 
great preacher, a great engineer, a great inventor, could com- 
mand such princely incomes for the producto! his brain and hand. 
Nor are these very high prices contined exclusively to what may 
be called intellectual products. Fine butter, fine wine, fine fruits, 
in fact excellent things from the studio, from the workshop, 
oe the fields, all will bring to-day largerreturns than ever 

ore. 

A few years agoa plain laboring man, a Frenchman, discoy- 
ered that the low-lying lands around Charleston were well 
adapted to the cultivation of asparagus, which had not before 
been successfully cultivated in tlatitude. He has lately re- 
tired with an ample fortune as the result of his acumen and in- 
nony These illustrations arə given for the purpose of show- 
ing that the standard of value or the volume of currency are 
not the only or chief factors in determining prices. 

The sixth delusion is that there is a creditor class in this 
country seeking to oppress the debtor class. The, common 
opinion is that this creditor class is in combination with the 
corporations for the purpose of reduc the remainder of the 
people to poverty and slavery. This belief rests upon pure ig- 
norance, and prejudice which is the outgrowth of ignorance. 

The truth is that the railroad corporations, the manufacturing 
and industrial corporations, are the largest borrowers of maney. 
Their interest is that money should be abundant and easy to o 
tain at low rates of interest, and their interest, too, is that the 
farmer should have plenty of money to buy their goods and ship 
them and travel over their roads. ' 

It is not my purpose to say anything in behalf of the money 
lender. I know that he is a very unpopular person, always 
spoken evil of and held in great disfavor. It has been always 
80. the drama, in novels, and in real life our admiration 
is rather for the fellow who spends money than for those who 
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save it. The ndthrift is always the hero. It is true that 
when we want 791 borrow money the man who lends it is looked 
upon as a friend and benefactor; but when the money is gone 
and the evil hour of reckoning arrives he is the tyrant and the 
pressor. Hateful as may be the man who saves, he is useful; 
erefore let him live in order that we may borrow from him. 
Demosthenes, in his oration against Phormio, says: 

In the Athenian laws are many well-devised securities for the protection 
of the creditor. for commerce proceeds not from the borrowers, but from 
the lenders, without whom no vessel, no navigator, no traveler could de- 
part from port, 

I make no pretensions to be a financier or 
for my way of life has led me into other fiel 
little hope that I can add anything of value to r 
therefore hesitated long béfore I concluded to take t in it, 
feeling that I could well apply to myself a story told of Napoleon. 
On one occasion, when a great battle was imminent, he was re- 
viewing the Imperial Guard, and a soldier in the ranks, carried 
away by his enthusiasm, shouted, Forward!“ It is not for 
you, young man,” said the Emperor, “to cast the die of battles.” 

I have always felt that the business of making laws was avery 
serious one, and realize the unavoidable uncertainty which at- 
tends upon every measure of legisiation, and I know that the 
multitudinous facts of all recorded experience tend to dispel 
the notion so vociferously expressed nowadays that all the suf- 
ferings of our people are removable, and that it is the duty of 
somebody to remove them. The hard-worked and overburdened 
people of our land are looking to us with eager faith. Their 

ions and desires have been inflamed. The builders of polit- 
3 have dilated upon the possibilities of relief, and 
have developed delusive expectations and groundless hopes. 
Men who have once tasted the flattery of knavesare ill-disposed to 
listen to those who, somewhat acquainted with the laws which 
govern human affairs, are habituated to consider their mandates 
and their limitations. 

It there was ever a time when men should be tolerant with 
each other’s opinions it should be now, for this is an age of 
doubt and uncertainty. The whole world seems out of joint. 
In the material world the vast changes wrought by the new in- 
ventions, with the gad ee, displacement of labor and dis- 
location of capital, have unsettled everything; while in the moral 
world the foundations of religious belief have been shaken, and 
throughout Christendom there is an anxious sense of impending 
change. What is to be the character of the subsidence of these 
moral and material revolutions it is not given to us to know. 

One of the wisest of men said, many generations ago: “If we 
begin with certainties we shall end in doubts; but if we begin 
with doubis we shall end in certainties.” 

Remembering, then, that intensity of belief is no sign of truth, 
and that it prevails most strongly among those who differ most, 
let us confine ourselves to the attenipt to provide a temporary 
relief for an impending evil. 

Amid the cloud of conflicting opinions one fact stands out 
clear, and that is that under the operation of the Sherman law 

old has been driven out of our currency as silver has been infused 
25 it, and that what any sagacious man acquainted with mone- 
tary questions would naturally expect to happen has happened, and 
by reason of this operation we are brought perilously near to the 
silver standard. The gold in the Treasury upon which the 
whole superstructure of our currency rests has steadily been 

oing down, and the only source from which it can be replen- 

hed—the customs duties—has dried up. The following table 
of the receipts at the New York custom-house for the dates 
named tells the story: 


litical economist, 
5 and I have ve 
this discussion. 


January, 1889 ...------- 3 
January. 18% 92.6 29 es 
are, 1891.. 88.6 21 4.1 a8 
63.2 43| 15.0 14.5 

13.9 15.8 24 42.2 

8.90 188 21 33.2 

9.2 20.7 3933 35.8 

2.8 7] 20 48.5 

zo| 233] 41.0 2.7 

oil 278 282 35.9 

oo} 15.0 84.0 31.0 


It is not surprising that, with the steady disappearance of gold 
receipts sba tho steady decline of the gold reserve, the public 
confidence in the ability of the Government to maintain gold 
payments has been shaken, and that this distrust in the integrity 
of our currency system should have spread in other directions. 

That there is real danger that the country will slip from the 
gold to the silver standard, unless something is done to avoid it, 


is a fact so patent that no one heren totar as I have heard, has 


ventured to dispute it. We have against 
the money power, against England, against Wall street, against 
3 against everybody who is not sup to be a 
‘*friend of silver,” but the crucial question has not been touched. 

We have hid much declamation and more or less turgid 
rhetoric in favor of bimetallism,“ but that is far and away 
from the real ger which impends, which is, that we are de- 
sceending steadily from the gold to the silver standard—that we 
will have silver monometallism. Now, everybody knows, from 
the experience of other nations, that a great deu of silver re- 
mains in circulation when gold is the standard of value, while 
no gold remains in those countries where silver is the stendard. 
If we should sink to the silver standard all of our gold will dis- 
appear and the currency will not only be contracted to that ex- 
tent, which of itself would be an enormous evil in a coun 
where it is claimed that the circulating medium is insufficien 
but the still greater disaster would follow that the currency re- 
mining would, in its purchasing power, shrivel up to accord 
with the intrinsic value of the silver dollar; the wages-of labor, 
the deposits in savings banks, the policies of life insurance com- 
panies, would all be payable then in silver dollars, worth between 
fifty and sixty cents. 

o words can exaggerate the magnitude of ä The 
resent troubles would be as a zephyr to acyclone. Bimetal- 
ism is not, at this juncture, a practical question, for there is no 
roposition before the House which tends towards securing it. 
© one whose opinion is of any authority believes that bimetal- 
lism can be secured by the free coinage of silver in this country 
alone at the ratio of sixteen to one or of twenty to one. 

There is a great confusion of ideas on this subject. To some, 
bimetallism means simply the use of both gold and silver in the 
currency. In thatsenseevery country which has a gold standard 
is bimetallic, for all of them have more or less of silver, and in 
that sense everybody favors it; but bimetallism proper mens a 
fixed relation established and maintained by law whereby both 
gold and silver may be coined without discrimination ata cer- 
tain fixed ratio. In this sense, there is no nation to-day, either 
civilized or uncivilized, which is bimetallic. Thereis noreason 
inherent in the metal itself why tne price of silver should be 
uniform any more than the prios of copper or the price of iron. 

Wherever and whenever bimetallism, properly so called, has 
existed, it has been due to the artificial regulations and manipu- 
lations of governments; and so long as there was comparative 
stability in the production and 5 5 of the two metals, the greater 

rt of the world adhered to the bimetallic system, and this ad- 

erence tended to preserve comparative steadiness in the price 
of the two metals; but this stability in price, being due mainly to 
the action of governments, ceased when this practiceceased, and 
will not revive, and from the nature of things can not revive, 
until that practice revives, and it is this bimetallism that the 
Democratic party pledged itself to in its platform as I conceive 
that platform. 

According to this pledge, we as Democrats are bound to make 
honest efforts to secure a bimetallic system, either through in- 
ternational agreementor by such “safeguards of legislation” 
as will secure that end. Our honor and our interest demands 
that we make an honest effort to secure this end. and I am much 
mistaken and shall be greatly disappointed if some well-digested 
plan is not proposed before the expiration of our term of service. 
When it is proposed it should be considered without passion and 
without prejudice. I do not conceal from myself the enormous 
difficulty in the way of its accomplishment, for the trend of events 
in the last twenty years has been t it, for it is precisel 
during this period that there has m such great economic 
changes that we may be said to live in a new world, and the a 
pes are that this new industrial world prefers silver 

old. 

The exact date when the world began to discard silver for gold 
can not be fixed with absolute precision. Like all evolutionary 
processes, it was gradual in its operation. It is difficult to mark the 
exact line of demarcation which separates the animal from the 
vegetableworld. There are many animals, amid the lower forms 
and types, that are apparently as de void of volition and free move- 
ment as the higher plants, and so far as regards organic struc- 
ture and mode of life, there is noabsolute criterion which marks 
off the animal kingdom from the vegetable kingdom, The sim- 
pe cell of contractile protoplasm affords thestarting pointequally 

or all organisms, vegetable and animal. 

Equal debt baying power was for many years the quality of 
silver and gold alike; it was the erly quality common to each, 


tened to harangues 


but just as surely as there has been a constant stream of ten- 
dency from the lower to the higher forms,so surely has the 
economic world been seeking after gold, the higher metal, and 
discarding silver. Our friends on the other side are constantly 
harping on the ‘‘scramble for gold“ among the nations, and they . 
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predict great evils therefrom. The nations seek it because they 
Want it. They want it because it is the money of the world.” 
We hear of no ‘‘scramble” for silver, and this is a bad omen for 
the cause of bimetallism. The most civilized nations do not 
“scramble” for it because they do not want it. Why should we 
oe load ourselves down with that which other nations dis- 
card 

Are we not as good as they, and entitled to the best? Itis our 

ride and our boast that we have the best of everything else; why, 
en, should wenothave the bestmoney? Nobody disputes that 
goldis the best money—best for our men of business, because we 
are no longer an isolated people; the ancient modifying circum- 
stances which separated us from the great commonwealth of na- 
tions have fallen away and we are among them as equals and as 
rivals for the world’s commerce, and gold is the money of the 
world. It is best for the laboring man, for it is the wages of his 

il, 

5 We needs must love the highest when we see it 
Not Launcelot nor another. 

In the old days there was no question about it among our fa- 
thers. The gold standard was discussed and accepted as a propor 
monetary measure. Those who favored it were not vilipended as 
traitors to their country. There were no “ silver kings” in those 
days who made life a burden with their harangues. ding our 

ple in the South and Westsuffering from real grievances, aris- 

: from causes which, although they lie upon the surface, are 
little comprehended, for wearea simple people, not much versed 
in monetary science, they have by constant iteration, by soph- 
istries and falsehoods, propagated delusions which have so taken 
ion of their minds that they honestly believe that the 
alleged demonetization is the prime cause of all their troubles. 
Many of those who ought to know better were dupes at first and 
are now impostors, for finding the silver cultso firmly established 
they prefer to be its priests, and to perpetuate ignorance, lest 
they should be discredited when the people awaken to the truth. 

Or I should rather call it a fetish worship than a religion, for 
it has its analogue among the savage tribes. Bastian, the Ger- 
man anthropologist, tells us that in Guinea a sick native who 
causes the fetish to lie by not recovering 1 Is put to death, 
and anyone who is so audacious as to question the power of the 


fetish is sacrificed. And now any of us who speak direspectfully 
of this political fetish are reviled and threatened with political 
extinction. 


Such and so curious are the anfractuosities of the human 


mind. 

It is loudly proclaimed that the public opinion of this country 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the free coinage of silver, and 
that it is now aroused and will sweep out of power the party or 
the man who opposes it. An enlightened 1 opinion is ir- 
resistible. It would be foolish to disregard it. That opinion in 
this country undoubtedly favors a bimetallic system, to be se- 
cured by international agreement, or by the safeguards of legis- 
lation. It does not favor the abandonment of that standard of 
value which has prevailed in this country for more than a half 
century and which prevails to-day among all the civilized na- 
tions, and the substitution in its stead of an inferior, an uncer- 
tain, and a fluctuating standard. 

That there is an uninstructed public opinion that clamors for 
free coinage at any hazard; that men, blinded by extremes of 
misery, are ready for any desperate measures that promise relief, 
and that self-seeking demagogues are stimulating their passions 
to such a degree that their reason is, for the time, in abeyance 
is, unhappily, too true, and it is not without some peril that men 
resist these demands when the public mind is in a fever and fer- 
ment. But it is only the base and timid that are frightened by 
the threats that have been uttered here. 

Majorities are not always right. It was the voice of the ma- 
jority that cried ‘‘Crucify Him! Crucify Him! Give us Barab- 
bas!” It was the majority that sent Aristides into exile and 
gave Socrates hemlock for his Papper: 

It is the minority, according to Him, who are the salt of the 
earth and who go in at the straight gate of wisdom and goodness. 

My people are a borrowing people. They need capital to un- 
lock the stores of nature, to develop to the highest degree their 
agricultural resources, to build factories, and to multiply all 
those industrial pursuits which in this day are the apparatus of 
civilization. The capital they need must come from the older 
communities. To obtain it we can not afford to juggle with the 
currency. Least of all can we afford to separate ourselves from 
the great nations where the greater part of our products find a 
market, 

There is among those nations large accumulations of capital 
seeking investment. There is an international loan fund that 

oes wherever it is wanted, as mobile as beads of quicksilver. 
t belongs to no particular country. It went to Argentine, to 
Egypt, to Australia. It is going now to the heart of Africa. It 


will go wherever there is the best promise of A proti But fright- 
ened now by repeated and disastrous e ences it demands, 
above all things else, security. Any possibility of a fb done in 
money of less value than that which was loaned drive it 
from us. It would flyas men are flying to-day from plague- 
stricken Brunswick. 

My people are by tradition and habit an honest people. They 
want no man’s money without an equivalent. . 

They have suffe as few poopie have from the oppressions, 
the unjust discriminations, and the intolerable exactions of this 
Government, but their crowning misfortune would be the im- 
position of an unsound, a fluctuating, and a vitiated currency. 

I know that there is a strong opinion among them opposed to 
the views that I entertain, and that my course here means either 


retirement from public life or another hard and bitter contest, 


and I am weary of conflicts. 

But the duty seems to me so plain that I can not hesitate to 
save them if I can, in spite of themselves, trusting to time to 
moderate their harsh judgment of me. In the consciousness of 
such ultimate vindication can, in my feebleness, adopt the lan- 
guagé of the mighty Luther: If there were as many devils in 
‘Worms as there are tiles upon the housetops I would go on,” and 
when I render them my account I will say, as he did before the 
council: “Here I stand! I can not do otherwise. God help me. 
Amen!” 

If I needed any other inspiration to right conduct than my own 
self-respect, I would find it in the example of our great leader. 
While other men were weakly yielding to what seemed a popu- 
lar movement toward free coinage, he has always set his face 
against it. Rich in saving common sense, he has pointed out its 
follies and its dangers. Amid thestreamof fluctuating opinions 
and conflicting views he has remained steadfast, immovable. 
When others cowered before the storm he stood ‘‘four-square 
to all the winds that blow.” As Barnard Bee held his broken 
columns at Manassas by pointing to our immortal soldier“ See 
how Jackson stands like a stone wall”—so he has been the ral- 
lying-point for all the conservative forces of the country. 

Holding duty to his country as higher than party or personal 
fortunes, the awakened judgment and conscience of his party has 
called him to its leadership, and his country, trusting the man, 
has heaped rich honors on the patriot. 

So let his great example stand, that the faint-hearted among 
our public men may learn that truth and courage are often the 
ener statesmanship, and that our young men may know 
that— 

Because ri follow righ 4 
— — in 2 of 9 
prona and continued applause. ] 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] be allowed 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I would like to supplement that 
request by asking that my colleague [Mr. DoLLIVER], who is to 
follow, may also have twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). The Chair 

I suggest that the question of recognition 


will state one request at a time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. 
is exclusively with the Chair, and that it would infringe upon 
the rights of the Chair if the House should undertake to desig- 
nate what gentleman is next to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky, which is that the time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas be extended to twenty minutes, 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The gentleman 
from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
has been recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman permit 


me—— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas yield? : 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I ask consent that my colleague 
[Mr. DOLLIVER] be allowed to speak for twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
gentleman from Vermont Mr. Grout] is next on the list of those 
who are to speak in favor of the bill. But, of course, the Chair 
will submit the request. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hen 
DERSON] asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague 
8 be extended to twenty minutes. Is there objec- 

on? ti 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish to ret that if we are going to suspend the 
order of the House, I would like it suspended entirely. There 


are other gentlemen who want to be heard on this question. 
Ses 


— 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]? . 

Mr. MCDANNOLD. Lobject. _ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, does this 
come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does. The Chair asked the 
gentleman if he yielded, and he said he did. 


[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] a 


Mr. MCRAE obtained the floor. 

Mr.-WILSON of West Virginia. I am informed by the Chair 
that the number of gentlemen desiring recognition is larger 
than can be recognized if the session of to-day be closed at 5 
o'clock. Therefore, in the interest of gentlemen who desire to 
speak, I ask unanimous consent that the session be continued 
until 6 o’clock. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. That is right. 

Th. SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
giniaeasks unanimous consent that this afternoon’s session be 
extended until 6 o’clock. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is entitled 
to the floor. : 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas be permitted to proceed for twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. MCRAE withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER was recognized. 

- Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my col- 
league’s time be extended twenty minutes. 
here was no objection, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. S er, I am sorry that at the end of 
this long debate I am not able to bring to the consideration of 
the gestion the same enthusiasm that I had at the opening of 
the ussion. The current of the debate has at least given to 
those of us who are not trying to play the rôle of financial 
teachers or of evangelists, dealing with the emotions that is to 
say, the prejudices of men, an excellent leisure for reflection 
and an excellent reason for silence. Itis to be regretted also 
that the debate, now nearly a fortnight old, has not gone very 
far in b us out of the chaos that originally surrounded us. 

On the side of the free coinage of silver there is one central 
problem that includes the whole field of the controversy, and 
that is: Can a nation situated like ours, under circumstances 
such as obtain now, invite to its mints the whole silver product 
and the whole silver stock of the world without creating a coin 
that shall take of the fluctuating and depreciated character 
of silver bullion? That question has not been answered. 

We have had it said that the act of 1873 was a gigantic fraud 
and a gigantic crime; but thatisnotthe question. Wehave had 
it said that the price of cotton and the price of wheat have gone 
down with the price of silver bullion; but that is not the ques- 
tion. We have had it said that celebrated students of this ques- 
tion, both here and in Europe, have given their judgment in 
favor of bimetallic coinage on an international field; but that is 
not the question. 

The question is whether a single country situated like ours 
is able, under conditions that now prevail, to ignore at its mints 
the quotations of the bullion market without establishing for its 
commerce a basis of silver, excluding all other coinage and 
swamping American business under the burden of a currency 
both changeable and debased. That question has not n an- 
swered; and while we have enjoyed the eloquence that has been 
aroused by this subject, I trust we have not forgotten that this 
is a question that must be decided in the arena of judgment and 
reason, and not in the atmosphere of mere oratory. I confess 
that I have followed the silver voice of my friend from Nebraska 
[Mr. BRYAN] from the third Punic war down past the glorious 
victory of Charles Martel to the joint debate between Napoleon 
and the extraordinary drummer boy of Marengo, without gettin 
light enough on this question to guide me from one figure o 
e to another, and while I am not without admiration for 
the oratorical skill that can so attractively exhume the fallacies 
of fifteen years ago and give such persuasive shape and color to 
the vagaries of the Nebraska Populist of to-day, I will not con- 
ceal the disappointment with which a plain and perplexed man, 
anxious to be right and seeking to know the practical effect of 
the theory of free coinage on our monetary system, has sought 
in vain for that grain of wheat in the midst of so vast and enter- 
taining a display of chaff. [Laughter.] 

If it be true that a single nation by its own laws can abolish 
the bullion market and make its mints the undisturbed arbiter 
of the silver situation throughout the world, it seems to me that 
there ought to be some enlightened and faithful student of this 
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problem, in some language of the earth, to express that opinio 

even if it was not thought necessary to 8 some e 
to prove it. In a matter like this no prudent man can let go the 
hand of experience, unless he sees something to take hold of 
more tangible than dogmatic theories and incoherent predictions. 

But what writer, whatstudentin any language, including even 
the faithful friends of silver who made the Brussels Conference 
of 1892 lamous; what American politician, not directly influenced 
by his owninterests or by theclamor of local polities, has given that 
opinion? On the contrary, having been cast off by every govern- 
ment in Europe, ineluding those that have most faithfully tried 
to practice it, it has found a final refuge in the silver-bearin 
mountains of our own country, and anintermittentshelter, g 
only between Presidential elections, in Missouri and Arkansas. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. S er, I shall not be suspected of caring ve 
much what happens to the Democratic party of Missouri, but 
can not forbear to point out that the leaders of that party do not 
seem to be disturbed very much by the ‘‘ parting of the ways,” 
in which my friend from the Eighth district of Missouri has so 
often stood. . Because everybody knows that when 
the Democratic party took Mr. Cleveland a second time for their 
leader, they took him with the absolute knowledge of his dis 
sition to combat the prevailing views of the State of Missouriin 
regard to silver; and when we find him getting more votes in 
the State of Missouri than these silver Congressmen themselves, 
we can easily imagine that this periodical epilepsy of that State 
on the money question is not likely to very seriously disturb the 
comfort of the Democratic party. [Laughter and cad gana 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a constituency employed mainly in 
farming. It is a constituency that understands perfectly well 
that without a safe, a uniform, and a stable system of money 
there can be no prosperity either in the field, in the factory, or 
in the market place; a constituency that fifteen years ago, as my 
friend Gen. HENDERSON, who sits before me, recollects very 
well for we both were in that fight—heard every argument that 
has been heard at this session of Congress, weighed the cheap 
philosophy of cheap money in the balances of a sober judgment 
and of an upright conscience and found it wanting in both 

ughter an 3 a constituency whose debts stand for 
its enterprise and its investments, and not for its poverty and 
its misfortunes, and whose purpose is to pay what it owes in the 
legal currency of the country, without c ipping a coin or depre- 
ciating a note or debasing a dollar. [Applause.] 

Our people are a clear-thinking and a hard-working people, 
and they ask not one of their representatives, Democratic or 
Pw gaa to come here and urge legislation that shall disturb 
either the volume or the value of the currency of the United 
States. e Both political parties are now agreed upon 
this, for I can not forbear to recall the fact that the Democrats of 
our State have suffered in the past few days an almost instanta- 
neous conversion upon the silver question. [Laughter.] They 
stand now where the Republican party has always stood, and we 
hope that there will never be a Democratic relapse in this gen- 
eration in the State of Iowa. [Laughter.] If there are those 
who think that we ought to show our disapproval of their con- 
version by ourselves backsliding, I can not agree with them. 

I stand where I have always stood, for a national currency every 
dollar of which shall be equal in value to every other dollar is- 
sued by the Government. So that if a man works fora day he 
may know what he earns; if a man has a crop for sale he may 
know exactly what he receives for it; if a man has a little prop- 
erty he may know exactly what it is worth; ifa man is receiving a 
little pension that has escaped the malice of this Administration, 
he may knowexactly what the pittance amounts to; if aman has a 
little money laid up in the bank for a rainy aay, he may know 
exactly what his balance is; if aman has insured his life he may 
die without having his last hours embittered by the prospect of 
his family being swindled by the depreciation of his little estate; 
and if a man, like myself, has spent nearly all his lifetime bear- 
ing the burden of debt, he may know exactly what he owes 
[laughter], and make up his mind before God and man to pay it 
if he can, as our fathers did, without inviting a relief expedition 
from Bedlam. [Great laughter.] 

Mr, Speaker, representing such a people I would not dare to 
east a vote here which might have the effect of destroying the 
prosperity of American business by an experiment which, for 
all that has been said, presents itself to my mind in the form of 
an unlimited manufacture of short-weight dollars. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

The view which I now have is the product of many years of 
conscientious study of this subject. It may be wrong. I do not 
hold it as a final and unalterable statement of faith. I hold it 
subject to revision in the light of every new fact, every new ex- 
fares of the world, every new discovery of political science. 

tis a disinterested opinion, for it violates not only original 
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prejudice on the subject, but also the udgment of many whose 


opinions I respect, and above all it violates my sympathy and 
good will toward that-portion of our common country whose 
chief occupation has been injuriously affected by the decline of 
silver. 

Iam aware also that, especially now in these times of depression 
and gloom, we are likely to see a resurrection of all the miser- 
able quibbles that fifteen years ago almost carried the country 
over to an organized system of depreciated currency. We are 
beginning to hear the old arguments, that those of us who had 
ahand in the fight before the resumption of specie payments 
remember perfectly well. I recall that last winter I was sitting 
over there by the side of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] when some one asked my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
whether the free coinage which he proposed was not likely to 
put apremiumon gold. “A premium on gold,” said Mr. BLAND, 

Why, that is all right; that means a premium on wheat, a pre- 
mium on cotton—a universal blessing and benefit to the coun- 
* 
represent a constituency which knows by experience that a 
premium on gold is the fatal exposure of every legitimate busi- 
ness of the American poopie to the speculation of the street and 
the jobbery of the gold table; and while I am not very old in 
the experience of the business world, I recollect the time when 
the legitimate business of the American people escaped from the 
last premium that we had on gold in the United States. And if 
I thought the judgment of the people in the midst of whom I 
live were not with me, I would resign my seat in this House 
very cheerfully before I would vote to bring American business 
tank to the chaos out of which we esca in 1879 [applause], 
because I believe that the people of the United States will in 
the long run t a man who refuses to betray them even for 
the sake or their applause. [A 7 8 
“When I hear this Chamber filled with threats and long-winded 
declamations about what is going to happen to people who in the 
discharge of a high responsibility exercise their own judgment 
and obey their own convictions on this question, I very often re- 
call the fiery words of old Thomas Carlyle, preserved in the me- 
moirsof the late Lord Houghton. Carlyle wanted Edward Milne, 
afterward Lord Houghton, to obtain a pension for a struggling 
young t, Alfred Tennyson. Mr. Milne presented the subject 
to Lord Palmerston, then prime minister, who told him that he 
had never heard of Tennyson, and advised him to let the matter 
drop for fear his constituents might think he was ing to load 
some relative onto the bounty of the government. r. Milne 
went to Carlyle and told him the situation, and Carlyle answered 
him thus: 


Edward Milne, it may be all 1 tor you to excuse your failure by arefer- 
ence to your sae pene ees —.— vou that W . ais — 
Sion for Alfred Tennyson?” and in that day it is you who will be damned and 
not your constituents. 

hter and applause.] 

-now by the kindness of the House to say a few words 
about the repeal of the Sherman act. I have heard all that has 
been said on this subject, and have heard it with attention. 
Everybody will testify that I have taken a front seat and have 
endeavored to profit by every day of this discussion. I say to 

ou that I am not convined an, g I have heard or seen 
That the Sherman act is the sole cause of the troubles that now 
afflict us. - 

I agree with the eloquent remarks of my friend from Michigan 
wed URROWS], who this morning attributed our troubles to the 

now lodged in the minds of those engaged in the great 
productive industries of the United States that an industrial rev- 
Olution is at hand. And I desire to say to my Democratic friends 
who laughed with derision when that subject was first mentioned 
in this debate, that there could be no change in the tariff system 
of the United States, even for the better, 33 zing for 
a time the prosperity of all the industries involv ow much 
greater is Miel to be the disturbance of prosperity when the 
changes pro dare radical and revolutionary, and have 3 
thrice in the history of the United States resulted in the to 
prostration of the prosperity of the American people? 5 

It is recognized, however, that for better or for worse, che 
whole business community seems to believe that the silver act 
of 1890 is one cause of distrust. Nor can it be questioned that 
the daily purchase of 6 tons of silver may have given rise toa 
feeling that the time was approaching when the Treasury might 
be 3 of its reserves and the whole fabric of the national 
credit be exposed to suspicion. 

Notwithstunding the strong hope we have had that the act of 
1890 would aid in the solution of the silver question by arresting 
the degradation of the metal, we do not hesitate to admit that the 
act has failed to meet the expectation of those who framed it. 
It now stands, in the judgment of millions, as a threat in the 
way of restoring confidence, and I will not interpose my vote 


against the only remedy in which the business world seems to 
see a solution, or at least a mitigation, of the difficulties in the 
midst of which every American enterprise is now struggling 
for its life, [appiini 

Either the re of this law will help us or it will not. If it 
does, we shall rejoice. If it does not, we shall all be nesrer 
knowing what the matter is, and the Democratic party will be 
brought face to face with the omens of the disaster that must 
follow their tariff policy, with no cover tohide them and no sub- 
terfuge of explanation to keep them from an open responsibili- 
ity. erefore, as a partisan, I am in favor of clearing this is- 
sue so that every man may know that whatever follows the tariff 
act of this Congress comes from that act, and not from imagi- 
nary sources in another field of legislation. 

Again, those of us who favor the use of both gold and silver 
in our coinage, but are convinced that the question is an inter- 
national one, look forward, not without reasonable hope, to the 
future efforts of the Brussels conference to restore the monetary 
status of silver. No man in public life in the United States 
knows more about this question than Mr. ALLISON, who was a 
member of the conference of 1892. No one can question his 
qualifications to s with authority on this matter, and fortu- 
nately nomancan dispute the fidelity with which his life has been 
devoted to the interests of the Mississippi Valley. Therefore, 
when we find him ing with Governor McCREARY, of Ken- 
tucky,alsoa member of that conference and alifelong friend of sil- 
ver, that the suspension of the purchaseof silver here willgreatly - 
expedite the work of the Brussels conference, we feel sure that 
the road to a larger use of silver in the coinage of the world lies 
through the repeal of that part of the act of 1890 which now 
compels this Government to bear the burden of silver alone. 
The very moment the United States declares its purpose to lay - 
down the load, the commercial world will feel the pressure of 
necessity to unite in taking it up on equitable terms. 

Mr. Balfour said, in his remarkable speech in London on the 
3d of this month, speaking for international bimetallism: 

We have boasted, we have claimed for ourselves, that we lead the van of 
commerce because We are the great upholders of the single gold standard. 

If some of the gentlemen who have spoken in this debate had 
been present they would have felt like interrupting the speaker 
to say that the United States had declared their independence 
of England and would not submit to having a conspiracy of Lon- 
don bankers force the gold standard on to us. But, unfortunatel 
for this branch of the rhetoric of the silver cause, the words 
have read from the London Times's report of Mr. Balfour's 
speech are only half of a sentence, which concludes as follows: 


And yet there is nota man, I venture to say, in the city of London this 


moment, nota single man who would not look with horror and with appre- 
hensionat every other nation following so good an example. 

He goes on to say, Let the United States go in for a gold 
standard and a tremor seizes every one of our commercial mag- 
nates,” and finishes what I venture tosay is the most significant 
speech of the year by asking the distinguished audience which 
crowded the Egyptian hall of the Mansion House whether the 
great, the preponderating, the overwhelming influence of the 
city of London ought not to be thrown into the scale of those who 
desire to see some international settlement of this vast problem 
and the establishment of some system under which every t 
commercial community throughout the world shall contribute 
— fr at any rate, to maintaining the stability and the value 
of silver. 

So that it seems to me certain that the friends of silver in the 
United States will enter the conference of 1893 with a more in- 
filuential position if Congress authorizes them to sy that the 
United States, having refused to longer carry the whole burden 
of maintaining the stability and value of silver, is ready to agree 
with the commercial community throughout the world to con- 
tribute its share. 

It is to be remembered also that the bill proposed here, in- 
stead of destroying the present currency based on silver, pre- 
serves not only its volume unimpaired, but also secures a 
pledge of the national credit the value of every dollar on a 8 
with all our coins and currency. ` 

If anybody supposes that our decision here ends the contro- 
versy about silver, he is mistaken. It only transfers the question 
to the larger field, where it belongs. And if anybody thinks that 
our action in suspending the purchase of bullion is in any sense 

the doom of silver,” it onlyshows that he does not comprehend 
the movement of the mighty forces that are at work throughout 
the world. It is perhaps unfortunate that we are called to deal 
with this question in the midst of a financial convulsion almost 
without example in its waste and rnin. Wehuve heard men try 
to explain this sudden misfortune. There is no use to try to ex- 
plain a By its very definition it is a thing without rea- 


son and ond explanation. 
I have — pointed out the underlying cause of the accom- 
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industrial depression, which in our own country has 
ek as emphasized the general depression visible on all sides 
in every country. For that the repeal of the silver act of 1890 is 
no remedy. There is, however, in this world a very large area 
for faith. A friendly correspondent, writing to me the other 
day on the silver question, more than once repeats the procept 
of the Scriptures, ‘‘We live by faith.” And so we do, even 
the field of business and finance. In voting to repeal the section 
of the act of 1890 requiring the monthly purchase of 180 tons of 
silver bullion I frankly confess that I am guided in part by 
what seems to be the prevailing belief of the business com- 
munity. A friend in the city in which I live, in explaining to 
me his new views on religion and medicine, somewhat perplexed 
me by saying that a few months ago he ‘‘was caught the 
elbow by a belief of rheumatism” [laughter], and, if I under- 
stood him correctly, his idea was that the way to handle it was 
to let the rheumatism go and pay attention entirely to the be- 
lief. e 

Ido not know how much there is in that idea, but I was not 
prepared to argue the matter with him; and in this situation in 
which we find ourselves, while we may not have the fullest con- 
fidence in the remedy suggested, I can not make up my mind 
that we ought to deprive the business world of such consolation 
as may come to it by a fair opportunity to try an application of 
the faith cure. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENLOS was recognized. 

Mr. MCRAE. Before the gentleman proceeds I ask unanimous 
consent that he be allowed twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. ENLOE withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 
dix.] 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I haye been represented by the 
newspapers, which are usually correct, but this time in error, 
as be ye yea to the repeal of the Sherman purchase clause 
so called, in the act of 1890. This feature of that act, as is we 
known, was accepted as a compromise, rather than haye free sil- 
ver coinage. to which it may be said to bear something of the 
same relation that varioloid does to the genuine disorder, per- 
haps notequally to be dreaded, yet certainly to be avoided. 

‘he purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon has been looked upon by con- 
servative men from the start as an extreme concession to the 
silver-producing interests of the country, and as carrying to the 
extreme limit of safety the silver element in our monetary 
system, and now that business and financial troubles are upon 
us, if we would tide over present difficulties and avoid a general 
panic, we should see to it, first of all, that we keepin circulation 
asound currency. It should also be ample for the business of 
ne country, and not suddenly contracted; but of that a moment 

ter. 

First of all, it should be sound, so that no one can have a doubt 
of the value of every dollar he may chance to possess. 

Unfortunately for the double standard of the United States, 
the continued increased production of silver, not only in this 
country but throughout the whole worid, amounting in fact to 
an immense overproduction everywhere, has so reduced the 
market value of that metal as to throw it out of relation to gold 
and make necessary such readjustment as shall keep the two 
metals on a purity. This is certainly necessary if we are to keep 
both along as money metals, and for one I am in favor of so 
doing. Iam, in other words, a bimetallist. 

But silver has become so plenty that a wide difference now 
exists between the bullion value of the gold and silver dollar. 
And in time of general apprehension and distrust, like that 
through which we are passing, when the overthrow of our entire 
5 is threatened, and mills and mines are shutting 
down and r is hungry in the street, trade stagnant and ca 
ital, always timid and selfish, is slinking away and hiding itself, 
caring, as usual, only for its own safety, and never for the wants 
of the people . say in such a time as this it is doubly 
important that there be no doubt as to every dollar of every kind 
kept in eireulation by the Government as currency; for if any por- 
tion be under value it will surely contribute to the general dis- 
turbance. Now, this is just what the present silver dollar, which 
is to-day worth less than 60 cents, is doing, as is also, tosome 
extent, the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman purchase 
clause, though payable in coin, because of the liability that they 
may be paid in the 60-cent silver dollar, whichis one of the law- 
ful coins of the United States. ~ 

Now, while I believe that our present financial and business de- 

ssion is principally due to other causes, which I can not stop 

ere to discuss, doubtless this silver business has something to do 
with it. At all events, there is an unsound element in our cur- 
rency which should be displaced. Iam, therefore, allowing me 
to correct the newspapess, in favor of the bill for repeal, and shall 


vote for it; nor have I ever said an from which it could 
be otherwise understood or fairly infe 5 

Tt is true, however, that on the day the order fixing the time 
for this debate and specifying the amendments that might be 
offered to the bill for repeal was forced through the House, I 
5 e e and atisfaction that by the terms of that 
order no prov was made for supplying currency to take the 
place of that to be cut off by the repeal of the purchase clause. 

Not y is no provision made, but our hands are so tied that 
no amendment can be offered, even, looking in that direction, 
except several for the free coinage of silver at different ratics, 
and one to substitute in place of the purchase clause the Bland- 
Allison act of 1878, which was more essentially a silver law than 
the present one, inasmuch as it provided for the coinage of not less 
than $2,000,000 every month, and in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury $4,000,000, and the issue of certifictes 
2 payable in silver not in coin, as by the present law, but 

ver. 

Now, think for a moment, Mr. Speaker, of the absurd issues 
presented by this order! The Democracy tell us that the coun- 
try is on the verge of ruin because of too much silver, and bring 
in a bill to repeal the silver law. They also, by the same order, 
authorize an amendment for the free coinage of silver. The com- 
plaint is too much silver, and strange to tell, the proposed cure 
is more silver, even free silver, upon faith in the vain super- 
stition, I suppose, that, the hair of the dog will cure the bite.“ 

In other words, they prescribe an allopathic dose upon the 
homeeopathic principle, similia similibus curantur. [Laughter.] 
Now, here is a strange bundle of contradictions and incompati- 
bilities coming from the Democratic caucus at the same sitting 
and this is a fair sample of the financial philosophy generated 
by our well-meaning friends of the Democratic pey when left 
for a little time completely to themselves and wholly within 
their own atmosphere. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] : 

But what of the moreserious objection that this repeal will take 
away from the 175 the large monthly addition to the cur- 
rency now provided by the Treasury notes issued on the monthly 
pure. of bullion, aggregating, at the present price of silver, 
a little less than $40,000,000 annually? 

What shall be said of the wisdom of thus contracting our cir- 
culating medium in this time of stringency, when currency— 
not current funds, but currency—is worth $40 per thousand in 
our large cities, as it has been since this debate commenced. 

Why, many people will tell you that the chief cause of our 
present difficulties is an insufficient volume of money with 
which to do the business of the country. While I do not share 
this view fully, I am clear that it is not wise to cut off in this 
time of scarcity any supply of money which the people may 
have without making it good in some other way. ut we have 
already seen that the only way the Democracy propose to do this 
is to make a larger use of silver—a larger use of the very metal 
which President Cleveland tells us is ruining the country. 

Now, why not have allowed the Republican side of the House 
topro anamendmentfor keeping good this supply of currency 
which the repeal will surely cutoff? It would have been a very 
short and simple amendment, but would have been effectual to 
supply this deficiency with a sound and flexible eurrency, one 
long tried by the American people with no holder of it ever yet 
losing a dollar. That amendment would have been to allow the 
8 banks to issue circulation up to the par value of their 

nds. 

This would furnish between eighteen and nineteen million dol- 
lars as soon as the bills could be printed—quite anitem to begin 
with, especially in time of distress; and the banks, thus encour- 
aged, many of which now have only a quarter. of their capital in 
bonds, would put the whole into bonds and take circulation, to 
the certain re of the business of the country. I think it per- 
fectly safe to say that within a year $150,0.0.000 would be added 
to the currency by this me ns, and every dollar as good as gold, 
because behind it are the bondsof the United States, every class 
of which is at a premium and sought by investors the wide 
world over. 

Room was made for the free silver men to make several amend- 
ments, and I repeat. why was not the Republican side permitted 
by the nonpartisan Democracy, who are just now saving the coun- 
try in a strangely nonpartisan way, to propose this amendment? 
But, no; we were gagged by the previous question, and not a Re- 

ublican member was allowed to say a word. [Applause on the 
ublican side.] 

ow, this is what I was complaining of, perhapsscolding about, 

3 some one, hearing, thought my position doubtful as to re- 


I felt then—and am not entirely free from the feeling now— 
that the Republicans, who are nearly solid for repoa ut who 
stand now, as ever heretofore, for sound money and plenty of it, 
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would be justified in sit 
in this House should so re. 
to be taken u 
currency g 


silent till the tyranny of the majority 

as to allow the sense of the ous 

n an amendment to keep our present supply of 
, and with good money, too. 

Can it be that all opportunity to extend the circulation of the 


national banks, which still linger as a distinguishing mark of 
the nationality of these United States, was accidental merely, or 
was it for the express pu of keeping this question open and 
later supplying this additionalcurrency, which everyone admits 
the people ought to have, by the wild-cat currency of State banks 

thus making good the State-bank plank in the Chicago platform? 

If so, then the last will be worse than the first of the great 
change which the country is now enjoying. 

Let us hope, however, that we may be saved from so greatca- 
lamity. er 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, when called 16 the Presi- 
dent of the United States to attend this extraordinary session 
of Congress I had no idea of making a speech upon the silver 

uestion, but the circumstances and conditions now existing in 

e city of New York, and particularly in the district that I 
have the honor to represent, impel me to express my views on 
the financial 9 which is now disturbing the country. 
In the city from which I come the workshops, the mills, and the 
other great industries have, to a large extent, ceased to do busi- 
ness; and thousands upon thousands of honest working people 
have been thrown out of employment and deprived of the means 
of earning bread for themselves and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, in relation to this silyer question, I believe that 
the commercial crisis through which the country is now passing, 
with financial ruin threatening all industries, with thousands of 
working men and women crying for bread because of conditions 
resulting from the dishonest monetary legislation of the past 
has had a sobering effect upon the industrial classes of the South- 
west. It has awakened them to a realization of the true condi- 
tion of affairs to such an extent that the familiar heresies of the 
radical silver men, while commanding a patient hearing in the 
Halls of Congress, will irritate instead of soothing the eee 
clamor for aspeedy and prompt adjustment of our financial affairs 
upon the lines suggested by our able and patriotic President. 

If I were asked to summarize a proper financial policy for the 
country to adopt, it would be briefly as follows: 

1. Repeal the silver-purchasing clause in the Sherman law un- 

conditionally. This is an absolute necessity, and should, of 
course, be the first step, since it announces to the world that the 
people of the United States intend to pay their debts in full, and 
not with the aid of a depreciated currency. This will undoubt- 
edly have an immediate beneficial effect upon the country by 
substituting a feeling of confidence for the semipanic that now 
exists. 
2. Stopissuing silver certificates of deposit of any denomination. 
The purchase of silver for coinage purposes is perfectly legiti- 
mate; but when silver bullion is amassed in large quantities it 
can not be regarded as money, but merely as merchandise, and 
such an accumulation of it is simply a perpetual menace to the 
market price of silver. To issue certificates of deposit against 
silver is no more defensible than it would be to issue similar cer- 
tificates against a store of wheat, corn, or horses. 

3. Coin all the silver bullion now owned by the Government. 

4, Prohibit the issue of paper currency of a less denomination 
than 85. This would very soon put into circulation all the sil- 
ver dollars now in existence, and before long an additional sup- 
ply of them would be needed. The effect of this would be to put 
Diver to its only legitimate use—that of aserviceable subsidiary 
currency—a use which it may furthermore be said never thor- 
oughly to have attained inthiscountry. The effect of a thor- 
ough eircuhition of silver, and an assured demand for it in the 
future, would have an immediate beneficial effect upon the 
silver-mining industry, which has long been suffering from the 
misguided efforts of its friends. People would soon become 
accustomed to using silver instead of small paper currency, the 
latter, indeed, having no real reason for being in circulation, as 
proved by the TESES of England, where the smaller paper 
note is $25, and of France, where the smallest note is $10. 

5. Provide that silver shall be legal tender to the amount of 
$10 only. For all practical purposes, silver is demonetized now, 
f. e., so far as being a standard of value is concerned. The world, 
however, needs a positive assurance that bur standard of value 
shall be forever the same as that of the civilized world. 

6. In pao of coining double 1 coin a large number of 
$2.50 gold pieces. The latter would prove very valuable coin, 
coresponding to the English half sovereigns; whereas the 
former are too heavy for ordinary use, and their purpose can be 
better served by paper notes. 

7. Allow national banks a circulation equal to par of their 


holdings of Government bonds. 
This suggestion, which is now being widely urged, is undoubt- 


edly sound, and would largely increase the circulating medium 


of the country. 
8. Provide for the extension of the charge for pensions by is- 
suing a number of long-term bonds to the extent of oe oe] 
18 WO 


have effects: 

First. It would relieve the present generation from bearing 
an undue proportion of the awful burden of the present pension 
laws, and throw upon the shoulders of coming generations their 
equitable share of its financial responsibilities. 

Second. It would increase the amount of national bonds, which 
forms the basis of our best national currency, and give speedy 
relief from the present monetary stringency. 

Third. It would enablea reduction in the tariff to be effected 
which otherwise seems impracticable. Iniquitousas the present 
tariff is, it is idle to think of attempting to relieve the people of 
its burden so long as it continues to be necessary to raise half a 
billion of dollars a year to meet the annual expenses of the Gev- 
8 abnormally swelled as they are by the present pension 
charges. 

I believe that a policy, such as that which I have just outlined, 
would result in a sound revival of trade, and in renewed pros- 
perity to the country. It is only a question of returning to 

rinciples of ordinary commonsense and honesty. It sometimes 
ppens that Americans, because they populate the richest land 
on earth, are led to an exaggeration of its-bounteous resources, 
and believe that they are, therefore, above all the elementar 
laws of commerce and finance. But when the country goes ot 
into occasional daydreams, its awakenings are always somewhat 
rude and something of a shock. 1 

Mr. S er, I hope that this obnoxious Sherman act will be 
repealed by such a majority in this House that public confidence 
will be restored throughout the land and that business will be 
resumed, so that the thousands of working people now seekin 
employment may again obtain it, and sunshine, happiness, an 
prosperity may again prevail throughoutthe length and breadth 
of this glorious country. [Applause.] 


at SIPE withholds his remarks for revisioh, See Appen- 
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Mr. MCETTRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 9 that when I rise 
and announce myself as another new member from Massachusetts 
who favors the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, and at the same time claims to be an honest bimetallist, I 
may expect to receive some share of the same kind of abuse that 
it has been the fashion to heap on Massachusetts during this de- 
bate. I can not say that it was with any measure of surprise that 
I heard the other Qay upon this floor a well-worn sneer and de- 
nunciation of Massachusetts and New England as the home of 
the money-lenders and so-called gold bugs” of the country. 
That, indeed, seems to be the penart which thrift, industry, and 
enterprise is called upon to pay to those whose efforts in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth have not been successful. 

But when, in all her history, did Massachusetts fail to keep a 
solemn pledge or promise? At every great crisis in the national 
history her good strong arm has been the first of those uplifted, 
whether to repel the foreign invader, in defense of the Union of 
the States, or in maintaining the national honor by the payment 
of its just and honest debts. From the careful savings of her 
people: even from the time of the establishment of our national 

nion, streams of wealth have flowed, enriching every section 
of our common country. 

The great West has felt the beneficent influence of Massa- 
chusetts and New England, since the time the first pioneers 
crossed the prairies to seek homes in the wilderness. Some of 
the best brawn and sinew and blood in that great section, of 
which the nation is justly proud, is of the old New England 
stock. Asa fond mother nurtures her child, so has New Eng- 
land at all times listened to the call of her courageous sons, and 
by her assistance many splendid cities in the great West and 
Northwest have been made possible. Nor has the South been 
forgotten. 

When the Father of Waters breaks away from the artificial 
barriers which encompass him, and spreads destruction and de- 
vastation to the homes and farms for hundreds of miles along his 
borders, who is the first to respond but Massachusetts? And 
when the fair Crescent City at his mouth looks up appealingly 
for aid, whois the first to come to her relief? d the same 
may be said when the fell destroyer strikes down the citizen of 
the South with the infectious fever. Who are the first to con- 
tribute to the alleviation of the suffering survivors? When fire 
destroysa city, the sad news reaches Boston. The wires of the 
country are none too quick to flash relief and sympathy and succor. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I represent particularly a constituency who 
are not the bankers, the gold bugs,” and the money-lenders. I 
represent a constituency who are largely composed of men who 
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work with their hands for their daily bread. I represent a con- 
stituency who are joined together largely in a community of la- 
boring men, whose sympathies are not confined to the little spot 
on the surface of our country which they occupy, but who are as 


ready to listen to the distressing ap of the man who works 
in the mines in the bowels of the earth in Colorado as to those of 
their suffering neighbors. 

To-day there are 25,000 men at least walking the streets of 
Boston out of employment, while the factory operatives of Law- 
rence, Fall River, and other manufacturing cities and towns are 

idle by thousands. The farmer of the West too is suffering; we 
admit that he is not getting a fair return for his labor, but he 
can look upon God's blue sky, he can look upon fair fields and 
breathe God's pure air. No stifling smoke shuts out the sun; no 
contaminated air of the tenement house and the workshop brings 
trouble, distress, and sickness to him and his. The stopping of 
the wheels of commerce means to my constituency absolute want 
and distress. 

The farmer may be unable to market his product, but he at 
least has something to eat. The bounteous nature with which 
he is surrounded supplies him with something to sustain life. 
I desire to say to the unemployed miners and others of the far 
West, in behalf of my constituency, that we are not deaf to your 
appeals; we are not deaf to your call for help; but the question 
presented to us is, What is best for our common country? 

Mr. Speaker, I came here determined to throw my vote and 
my influence for that which I believed was right, and for the 
best interest of the whole country. I have listened to the elo- 
quent remarks of the gentlemen on both sides of the question, 
and I now feel that it is but right that I should declare myself. 
I say, with all earnestness, to the miner of the West, to those 
whose interests are with silver, I sincerely believe in bimetal- 
lism; I believe that silver should not be demonetized, but I am 
forced also to believe that the people of this country will not be 
benefited by the method suggested by our opponents, and that 
the United States can not alone bring about its restoration to the 
position which it has enjoyed. ; 

This can not rightly be made a sectional question. It is not 
properly a national question. But, by the force of circumstan- 
ces, it becomes an international question, and the United States 
of America should take every means to compelits sister nations 
to adopt the use at a proper ratio of that which is so largely one 
of her products and which should go to lend an increased vol- 
ume to the currency of the world. I desire to say to the people 
who believe in silver that we are not of those who would brush 
aside your claims or your ideas without full deliberation. It is 
a question which requires statesmanship, study, and diplomacy 
in its treatment, and tĦat is what it should receive. ` 

But, Mr. Speaker, I might say that itseems to me, from what 
I have heard here expressed and from what I have been able to 
learn of the subject, the soil of the mining State gives out 
more than an ample return for every dollar invested and labor 
expended in the production of silver. TheIndians that our fore- 
f ers found on these shores, as well as the ignorant natives of 
Africa, used in their exchanges shells as a circulating medium, 
and we might as well to-day return to their use and dig and 
gather the clam-shells on New England’s rocky coast to tender 
as money, as to use a metal from Colorado valued at a figure 
which bears no relation to the labor and expense of procuring it. 

By an overwhelming majority the people of these United 
States elected Grover Cleveland President. The President of 
the United States, with a full realization of the step that he was 
taking, has asked for an unconditional repeal of the purchasin 
clause of the Sherman law. The masses, I believe, are wit 
him and have faith in him, and it isa poor argument to go home 
to our constituencies and say to them, “Oh, we knew better than 
he did; your trust in him was mistaken.” 

The Democratic party believes in the maintenance of the 
money of the country upona parity. I will vote for any measure 
which will tend to do this, but I feel that it is my duty first to 
to be convinced that the measure here brought to us will tend to 
that end. The State of Nevada, represented by two Senators and 
a Representative, has barely a quarter of the population of the 
district which I répresent, and which could be covered upon the 
map by the point of a lead pencil. In any question which arises 
they have a voice of two Senators and a Representative against 
my constituency's one vote in this House. 

want to ar n nobody. But I desire to ask the mine 
owners and the silver kings of that section. why is it that 
within forty-eight hours after your mills and your mining in- 
dustry have closed that the streets are filled with miners with 
empty pockets, fairly crying for bread? Ask yourselves, have 
oe iven labor a fair recognition? Has there been an equitable 
istribution of the product as between your capital and their 
labor; or why is it that within the hour that your work stops they 
are found with empty pockets? 


Is there no saving or accumulation? Where is all this money 
that has been dug from the bowels of the earth? Your working- 
men have hardly seen it, except in the crude ore as they dug it 
out and picked it up with their hands. Why have you not di- 
vided more equitably with your workingmen that which comesto 
you only by their sufferance? Because they respect the law and- 
protect you in your claim, why should you not give them a fair 
return of that which their labor has contributed to get? Then 
you might have come with better grace to the people and asked 
them to aid you. 7 

Every man who works, by his daily toil becomes at night the 
creditor for his day’s wage, and it is as essential to him that the 
money which he receives shall have its true and just purchasing 

wer as it is that money bags” shall get his cent per cent. 

e wants no debased currency with which to go to the tradesman 
to buy his next day’s meal. is wage will remain about the same 
whether you pay him in a currency worth 50 cents on the dollar 
or whether it bears the full face value. How, then, can his in- 
terest be other that to receive what his labor has earned—some- 
thing that will purchase its full measure of represented value. 

The following figures have been taken carefully and impar- 
tially from the report of the Senate Committee on Finance, being 
Report No. 1394, Fifty-second Congress, second session, relating 
to wholesale prices and to wages. The table shows what a car- 
penter in New York had to pay for the articles named at whole- 
sale prices in July of the years 1840, 1860, 1866, and 1891. During 
the month named in 1840 an ordinary journeyman carpenter 
earned $1.50 per day, or $9 per week of six days each, working 
ten hours per day. 1860 he earned $2 per day, or $12 for the 
week, with the same hours. 

In 1866 he could earn 83.50 per day, or 821 per week, the hours 
being the same as before. In 1891, working eight hours per day, 
he earned $3.50 per day, or $21 per week. The totals given 
the table for each of the years named show exactly what these 
different weekly earnings would accomplish in paying the bill of 
items given. The table shows most emphatically what I have 
claimed—that when the currency is inflated prices rise much 
faster than the rates of wages, and that when prices fall the price 
of labor does not fall equally with the prices of commodities. 


Wholesale prices of certain commodities in New York Oily in 1840, 1860, 1906, ang 
1891. 


1 
Articles. July, 1840, July, 1860. July, 1966, July, 1891. 


5 pounds Boston erackerss 80. 43 80. 45 80. 25 
5 pounds butter, fair _...... = 85 90 2. 10 1.00 
pounds cheese 2 2 43 21 
12 coffee, Rio, f. . 27 40 88 
1 dozen eggs 14 24 18 
barrel flour, medium 2.25 4.06 1, 63 
pounds meat, beef, medium 56 1.00 +68 
4 pounds meat, bacon, clear 84 03 20 

1 gullon molasses, New Orleans, 
Dd ey ape ee aos ele E A al 48 1. 10 «82 

5 pounds sugar, refined, crushed, 
n .50 84 2¹ 
10 yards calico, Cocheco -% 2.10 60 
ton coal, anthracite, stove .. 1.93 8.75 1.95 
week’s rent, 5 rooms 1.75 | 4.50 4.50 
U Wetiolaensesa Khas ened 10.73 21. 66 12.17 


A carpenter was paid in New York City in 1840, $1.50 per day 
of ten hours; 1860, $2 per day of ten hours; 1866, $3.50 per day of 
ten hours; 1891, $3.50 per day of eight hours. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this is a plot of the British Gov- 
ernment. We are told that Lombard street dictates to this Con- 
gress its desires. If that were the question I would not be here 
advocating the course I do. I have not forgotten Bunker Hill 
for if I did the lofty monument which stands upon that ground 
where the blood of our countrymen was shed that the shackles 
of oppression might be broken, throws a shadow upon my home 
to remind me of the causes that make that spot a hallowed one, 

But that is not the question, however, Mr. Speaker. The 
wishes and desires of the London banker have no weight with 
me. I have not the slightest interest in what they want, but I 
have an interest in seeing that the currency of the people of 
the United States is not debased, but maintained at its full face 
value. I wish to see the humble wage-earnings of my constitu- 
ency purchase as much of the product of the field or of the loom 
as they are justly entitled to. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of bi- 
metallism. Iam in favor of this country taking such a position 
before the nations of the earth as will force them to accept sil- 
ver as a circulating medium. 

But this is an international question. It isa question that the 
United States must settle among the other nations of the world 
and if they can not take the product of our silver mines and 
give it due recognition I would see to it that their products 
should be Weenies discredited. The men of Massachusetts, 
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rather than drink the tea that had a British are al grey de- 


prived themselves of the pleasure and comfort w that tea 
might have 2 to their homes, and ruthlessly threw it 
overboard. And, Mr. Speaker, I to-day would follow their ex- 
ample unless they E 77 recognition to our silver; but I would at 
least present it fairly before them and give them a chance. I 
have no issue with Englishmen as Englishmen. It is with the 
British Government. 

I have not, Mr. Speaker, gone into the question of statistics. 
The House has listened to them for a long time, but I-ean not 
fail to call attention to a few facts: 

The total amount of gold produced in the United States from 
1792 to 1891, was $1,904,881,769, and of silver in the same cen- 
tury, $1,073,172,000, a total of $2,978,053,769. In the year 1892 
there were produced in the United States 1,596.4000unces of gold 
and 58,000,000) ounces of silver, or about 24.11 times more silver 
than gold. The commercial ratio of silver to gold has steadily 
increased since the war from about 153 to 1 to about 28 to 1. 

In the year 183, January 1, there were in the United States 
$651,330,763 in gold coin and bullion, and $592,519,721 in silver 
coin and bullion, or a ratio of about 91 per cent as much silver 
as gold. Of the actual coin in circulation there wasin 1893, Jan- 
uary 1, $530,064,089 in gold and $452,185,214 in silver, includ- 
ing certificates, or about 85 per cent as much silver as gold. 

Kow, Mr. Speaker, I have one word to say in regard to the 
so-called Sherman bill. The purchase clause of the Sherman 
bill, passed in 1890, has been variously and emphatically denom- 
inated a cheat and a makeshift. It was, in reality, a compro- 
mise, which is usually a bargain, and is defined by some philos- 
opher a trade in which each party thinks he has cheated the 
other. The friends of oe claiming everything, were 
satisfied that its condition would improved by a forced mar- 
ket, whereby the Governmeyt should become the purchaser to 
the amount of 4,500,000 ounces per month, confident that the 
Government could not long hoard and store the bullion, and that 
it would bespeedily coined and placed in circulation, little dream- 
ing that there is a limit to its use inthe ordinary business trans- 
actions of the country and that its limit would beso soon reached. 

The friends of gold saw in itamethod of depreciating its value 
and the estimation in which it might be held by the financial 
world by its consideration as a commodity only. Both weresat- 
isfied, but, as usual, the capitalists had the best of the bargain, 
and both classes are now alike clamoring for its repeal. Every- 
body, including its author, denounce its method and effect, and 
the only opposition to its immediate repeal comes from those 
who hope to secure some more favorable by tacking on to 
the repeal measure other legislation in the supposed interests 
of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, with the wheels of commerce d, with the 
loom idle, with the fires of the forge e EIE with the un- 
employed everywhere, I feel that it is hardly right for any man 
to occupy the precious time—time which should be used for 
action—but I felt obliged to say to the people who have taken 
the other side of this question that there are constituencies in 
Massachusetts which are largely composed of men of toil, men 
of labor, men whose “brow is wet with honest sweat,” men who 
are intelligent and sympathetic, men who study the questions 
of the day at their homes,and upon the street corners with 
empty stomachs discuss our national prosperity. Asa repre- 
sentative of such a constituency I have to-day appealed to this 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GE!ISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, the feeling of distrust 
now prevailing over our entire country, and which has brought 
disasier to business and financial enterprises, and which has 
occasioned this extraordinary session of Congress, has been vir- 
tually caused by the purchase of silver as authorized by the act 
of July 14, 1890. 

From the day that the Sherman act took effect, August 13, 
1890, up to the end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1893, there 
has been purchased from the silver mine owners of this country 
the enormous quantity of 157,457,632 ounces troy, over 6,560 tons, 
of fine silver. During this period of mine hundred and three 
week days, therefore, the daily amount purchased was over 
7 tons of pure silver, and the total amount paid for the same 
6147,676,749.12. 

On the Ist day of July, 1893, the market price for silver was 70 
cents per ounce for pure silver, so that the loss on this purchase 
was $37,456,406.72; in other words, the amount of $147,676,749.12 
paid had fallen in market value to $110,220,342.40, According to 
the returns of the census of 1890(House Document No. 340, Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, pages 68 to 95 and 163) the pro- 

_ duction of pure silver amounted to 41,703,527 ounces and the cost 
of producing the same is officially stated to have been $15,558,- 
220. or 37.3 cents per ounce. he profits to the mine owners 
should be regarded as very satisfactory, indeed. 2 

In 1886 the British Royal Commission ordered an investigation 
of the cost of producing pure silver. Prof. Robert Austen re- 


ported and proved that the cost of producing pure silver in this 
country was 51.1 cents per ounce, and for the whole world 40 
cents per ounce. Dr. ball, Director of the Mint, doubting 
the accuracy of Prof. Austen s returns, in turn directed an inves- 
tigation. e several 5 of the United States reported the 
cost of production in the United States to be 52% cents ounce, 
(See report of Director of the Mint on the production of the 
precious metals for 1837, es 80 to 116.) 

At the return by Dr. Kimball of 523 cents per ounce fine, the 
cost of production of the 157,457,622 ounces of fine silver sold to 
the United States was 882.507, 799.16, thus netting a profit of 
$65,168,949.96 on the amount paid under the Sherman act of 
$147 676,749.12 of the people's money. In addition to this it is 
now asked that the mints of the United States shall be thrown 
open to the free and unlimited coinage of the entire productions 
of the mines, which, in 1892, amounted to 58,000,000 ounces of 
pure silver, and for which 74,989,000 silver dollars are to be 
paid. Our silver coinage being 16 to 1 of gold, there would ac- 
crue a profit according to the last census returns, at 37.3 cents 
per ounces, of 853, 355. 900, equal to about 249 per cent. 

These are facts. These are the causes of the loss of confidence 
now hovering over us. Is it any wonder that our people are 
hoarding the gold coin, the gold certificates, and the legal-tender 

backs? The 8.07, 945,844 in gold coin, the $101,469,969 in 
gold certificates, the $319,022,323 in greenbicks that have disap- 
peared from circulation since the Istof June lust, making a total of 
$827 438,236 out of 81, 596, 000,000 are causing ths present distress 
and panic. Is it strange that our people are fearful lest they 
must exchange their substance for a shadow? 

In 1804 Thomas Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver dollars, 
and from 1805 to 1836 no silver dollars were coined. In 1834 a 
change was made in our coinage laws, and two years after one 
thousand silver dollars were coined. None were coined in 1837 
and 1838, while in 1830 only three hundred were issued. It will 
thus be seen that there was a very limited coinage of silver dol- 
lars, for from 1794, when the flrst silver dollar was struck, until 
1873, when free and unlimited coinage became a law, not quite 
5,000,000 were coined. 

_A very favorite assertion of the silver mine owners is that 
since 1873 prices for wheat and cotton have declined in conse- 
quence of the abolition of free coinage. Let us examine the 
truth of this statement. 

We are constantly told by the free-coinage orators that price, 
of wheat and cotton have declined since 1873. ‘They exhibit 
charts, diagrams, and even very adroitly arranged barometers 
by which they seek to prove the fall of prices for wheat, cottons 
and silver since 1873 in this country. ey very prudently start 
their object lessons with the prices for Wheat and cotton in 1872. 
If they dared to extend their charts prior to 1872 it would have 
been seen that in reality wheat and cotton joined in the general 
decline of almost all commodities in 1865, while silver reached 
its highest point in 1866. Here are the plain facts: 


Average yearly prices for wheat, cotton, aud silver bullion. 


These facts our exhibitors fail to give us; they prefer to offer 
the following, beginning with 1872, viz: 


‘Cotton, per 
| pound. 


Silver, per 


Wheat, 
Semel ounce, 


S A222 $1.47 k 81.32 
—— — — 1.31 18.8 1,29 
1874... 1.43 15.4 1.27 
1875.. 1.12 15.0 1.24 
1876.. 1.24 12.97 1.15 
187 1.17 11.85 1.20 
1878. - 1.34 11.1 1.15 
1879.. 1.07 9.9 1.12 
te S 1.25 11.5 1.14 
4881... 1.11 11.4 1.13 
1882.. 1.19 11.4 1.13 
1883.. 1.13 10.8 1.11 
——— 1.07 10.5 1.01 
1885.. 80 10.6 1.06 
1886.. 8 9.9 +99 
2 - 8 9.5 -97 

85 9.8 -93 

-20 9.9 94 

~83 10.2 1.04 

ELS 85 7.7 -90 
c -80 7.8 «86 


1893. 


These charts, rp ore and barometers, with doleful accounts 
of the misery and ultimate ruin of the farmer and cotton-planter, 
have been presented to the West and South until a general be- 
lief prevails that the decline in silver bullion and likewise in 
the prices of wheat and cotton are inse ble, and that only 
the esa and unlimited coinage of silver bullion worth 724 cents 
into $1.29} per ounce, or otherwise 58 cents’ worth of silver 
bullion into 100 cents, or a dollar, would remedy prices for wheat 
and cotton and establish unlimited perity. 

Now, when we examine the official returns of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States for 1892, fifteenth number, we find 
on page 313 that in 1867 the total production of wheat in this 
country was 212,441,400 bushels. The figures for 1865 and 1866 
are not given, while in 1892 the crop was put at 515,949,000 
bushels. No returns being given for D:kota or California even 
for 1867 (see page 308), while in 1892 California produced 39,157,- 
000 bushels and the Dakotas 66,765,000 bushels, showing an in- 
crezsed production of 105,922,000 bushels, or half the amount of 
the whole crop of the other twenty-one States and Territories in 
1867. Is ft remarkable that prices of wheat have declined? 

In 1865 the crop of cotton in the United States was 2,278,000 
bales; in 1866, 2,233,000 bales, and in 1892, 9,018,000 bales, or over 
four times as much as in 1865 and 1866. Is it 5 prices 
for cotton have been reduced? E Cotton facts,” dB. Shep- 
person, December, 1892, page 2. 

The Report of the Director of the Mint on the production of 
precious metals (House Executive Document No. 274, Fifty- 
second Congress, second session, page 222) states that the pro- 
duction of silver in this country was in 1865, $11,250,000 worth; 
in 1868, only $10,000,000, and in 1892 it had increased to $13,- 
697,000 worth, an increase of from 8,000,000 ounces of pure silver 
to over 57,000,000 ounces—over seven times the production of 
1866, when the price of silver bullion was $1.34 per ounce, and 
the highest in this century. Has the population increased seven- 
fold? The census of 1860 gives the population at 31,443,221, in 
1870 at 38,558,371, and in 1890 at 62,622,250. x 

While the population has only about doubled in this period of 
time, the production of wheat has been over twice as much, and 
of cotton over four times as great, and silver over seven times 


as large. 

Our 1 have not lost faith in their wheat, nor in their 
cotton, but confidence in silver seems to have been very greatly 
disturbed, and to many minds the only remedy in this most op- 

ressing crisis to restore confidence in all things is to act upon 
The recommendation of the President and repeal the pure: g 
clause of the Sherman act. [Applause.] 


[Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee addressed the House. Sae 
Appendix.] 


Mr. PICKLER. As no gentleman a desirous now to 
take the floor, and as I see the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] in his seat, I would like to ask him a question or two 
in relation to a subject embraced in the speech which he deliv- 
ered to-day. 

Mr. SPRIN GER. I have no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. I have been considering soriously how I 
ought to vote on this question. Now, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois asserted very emphatically in hiss h that if the Sherman 
law should be repealed unconditionally he had no doubt that 
some measure would be adopted by Congress and become a law 
relative to the currency. When I asked him as to the provisions 
of such a bill he very facetiously turned me off. Now, I would 
like him to state (and I am in earnest about this matter) what 
kind of a measure he would be in favor of, and whether he has 
any such measure digested, because upon what is to follow the 
action on the pending bill depends largely, I think, the votes of 
quite a number of gentlemen. I was in earnest in my inquiry 
to-day, n the gentleman seemed to think I was inter- 
rupting probably for the sake of interruption. I would like to 
know his opinion as to the kind of a measure which can be put 
through here and receive the approval of the President. 

Mr. SPRINGER. At this moment I can not say what would 
be a proper bill to be enacted on this subject, but I will say that I 
will cobperate with the friends of free silver on this floor to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion; and when those who earnestly believe 
in the largest possible use of silver have reached such acon- 
clusion I wiil go with them tosecure the passsge of such a meas- 
ure. I believe that we could maintain a parity on the ratio of 
20 to 1, though it is possible that it might be necessary to fix 
some larger ratio. 

I believe, however, that we can reach some middle ground on 
which the friends of silver can unite; and I earnestly invite the 
e of my friend from South Dakota with the majority 
of this House in reaching such a conclusion, and also the co- 
operation of our Populist friends who are so earnest in their 
desire for the largest possible use of silver. 
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Mr. PICKLER. I think the gentleman knows me well 
enough to know that I am in favor of an enlar, use of silver. 
Iam in earnest about this matter. Iam much obliged to the 


gentleman for answering my ing 
Mr. RICHARDSON of 8 If no other gentleman 
ouse now 


desires to speak this afternoon, I move that the 
take its recess. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to occupy the floor 
for afew minutes. I hold in my hand a communication from Mr. 
Frederick C. Waite, the special agent of the Census Bureau in 
charge of that portion of the Eleventh Census relating to the 
statistics of farm more and other indebtedness of the peo- 
og of this country. The time allotted to me. five minutes, will 

too short to read this document; but in view of its importance 
and the general interest attaching to the subject I will incor- 
porate it in my remarks for the purpose of giving information 
of reliable character upon this question. Itis as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 17. 1893. 

DEAR SIR: As has been well said, the President, in his message to Con- 
qoe “proposes to rehabilitate the crippled banks, to reopen the aban- 

oned industries, to rescue from idleness and want the starving laborers, to 
restore securities to their former strength and affluence, and to set up con- 
fidence where fear and frenzy riot now, by the simple process of repealing 
the Sherman act, and thereby reta: the Treasury the £,000.00 or 
$3,500,000 which hitherto has been put into circulation each month through 
its operation.” If, instead of seeking an opportunity to criticise, our desire 
is to find out the cause of this industrial depression. which has raised armies 
of the unem; ed in many silver as well as every gold-using nation on the 

lobe, we have but to investigate the affairs of that ponp among whom it 

most severe, namely, of the Argentine Republic. 

According to Mulhall, the total wealth of the people in the Argentine Re- 
public, before the collapse, ae but $2,545,000.000 in gold, while, according 
to the last report of the Mic Bureau of Labor, their debt equaled the 
incredible total of §2,191,000,000 in d ted currency, or over 50 per cent 
of their entire wealth, including the ated land values. Itwasthisalmost 
unprecedented amount of debt which ca the utter collapse. Moreover, 
every economist who has spent years investigating the subject is well aware 
that the “unearned land values,” like bonus and stocks, are simply evidences 
of wealth, being. inthe main, mere inflation based u the results of the labor 
and the capital employed in building free roads, ges, canals, and harbors, 
and furnishing ht, sewerage, water, order, protection against fire, ete. 

that the collapse in the Argentine was made all the 

by the fact that, when there was a need for a basis on 

ebt could rest, the land values fled, and public improve- 

protection against fire were of the past. In other 

countries the crisis has not been sa disastrous, butithas in every case been 
in proportion to the amount of debt. 

From history w+ notice that, whether we turn our attention to the cen- 
turies of human experience which the author of the Pentateuch 
had in when he penned the immortal twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
or to the dawn of Grecian or Roman , the revolutions and rebellions 
in our mother country, or to the financial crises of modern times, such as 
those in our own country in 1818, 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893-94, or to famine- 
stricken Russia, the one great fact which in every instance towers above 
every other history-creating fact is debt. 

Let us note the great increase during the last twelve years in the private 
indebteduess of our own people and contrast it with the modest increase of 
scarcely 60 per cent in our wealth, nearly half of which was but a fictitious 
rise in speculative ground values. As for the funded debts, those of the rail- 
roads increased from $2,392,000,000 in 1880 to 5. 488. 000, 000 in 18%, 
to Poor's Manual, an increase òf 129 per cent, while the current debt has 
nearly doubled in the last seven years. The funded debts of other compa- 
mies were very small in 1880, but many of them have since assu: magni- 
tude, especially d the last few years; as, for instance, those of the tel- 
ephone, telegraph, and street-railway companies, and public water, gas, and 

ectric-lighting and power companies. 

During the same time, theloans and overdrafts of national banks increased 
from #01, 000, 000 to 2.171.000. 000, while those of other banks. exclusive of = 
vate banks and of real estate mortgages. increased from 8878. 000, 000 to $1,189,- 
000.000. The most astonishing increase of all. however, is in the real estate 
mortgage indebtedness, as disclosed by the investigations of the Eleventh 
Census. Let us remember that this is 5 the debt of the hardest work- 
ing and the poorest paid of all our American citizens, namely, the farmers 
and the laborers who are trying to obtain a home of their own by honest 
toil. In the twenty-one States for which the mor indebtedness has 

tabulated te amount in force at the close of 1889 was four 
and forty-sevén million, with the great States of 


which her might; 
ments, order, 


thousand five hund 


Ohio, Texas, and ‘ornia and whole the | of lesser States yet to be 
heard from. The d aggregate will be no less than six thousand three 
hundred million. te in 1880 was only about two thousand five 


age 
hundred million. Last year, after soning the scale at eight thousand mil- 
lion, the mortgage indebtedness continued its upward flight, not being con- 
tented with an increase of 220 per cent, or nearly four times the in 
the true value of real estate. 

Inaword, the total net private indebtedness of the American people equaled 
in 1880, but 86.750,000.0.0. Last September it amountéd to nineteen thousand 
seven h millions, an increase of thirteen thousand millions in the 
short period of twelve years. 

These mute figures tell the tale. Our manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries have been stimulated under the intoxicating Influence of protection, 
while our farmers have been compelled to borrow to meet deficits. Ourland 
values have been bolstered up bs ne and ruthless real estate speculation 
all over the West and South. is have been built to forestall com- 
petitors, to raise the value of land, and to build cities where none were 
needed. Bonds and watered stocks have been ruthlessly floated for the pur- 
pose of wrecking valuable properties. In order to indicate how universal 
such practices have become, I may say that my investigations In the Census 
Office forced mə to the conclusion that the liabilities of the railroad com- 
panies equaled fully 85 cent, or 85,000,000,000 more than their total assets. 

ith this conclusion experts practically agree. In short, things have 
been overdone, and the periodic settling day has come. 

This is the giant fact that stares our country in the face to-day. The in- 
dustrial depressions of over four thou-and years, under every civilization 
known to history, have been, one and all, due to the innate power which 
debt has of piling itself up until it reaches a volume which the existing civ- 


tization can not s rt. Ten months ago our private indeb ed 
that awtulelimax. “During seven months we reduced that mighty load of 


crease in 


debt by a few score millions, which, together with the reduction of the last 
three months, amounts to hundreds of millions. 
is, that we shall not have 


‘The unpleasant fact which must be bra me 
ity ae ons of this indebtedness 
Malk have been wiped out of existence, and 


the three months ending 
y $38,951,033, while in the 

of issue which were 
crushed to the wall in Melbourne alone amounted to over 8300. 000. 000, a sum 


guaran’ 
of the Baring failure had ere, extended their guarantees to retide matters 
over. The continuation of the fight among the great banking 
sufficient supply out of Europe's insufficient store of gold compelled Eng- 
land to look toward America. Aided rat Bs excessive trading of our over- 
hopeful merchants, England, by curt g P 
by selling our securities, replenished her gold supply. 
of the gold bonds of Austria had shoved 1: es of American. secu- 
22 — upon our Own market and in the outflow of gold. This 
araning of our supply and the fall of prices led to hoarding money ofevery 
description 


One month after the crisis struck Melbourne, during the week of bank 
holiday eonna by the Government to give the people time to cool down; 
just as the collapse, which had been confined to Melbourne, opened its maw 
as though about to om the whole continent, New Zealand and all; then 
as the giant banks of Australia were falling right and left, the great com- 
mercial centers of the United States were shaken. Two weeks later flashed 
across the wires the added news that five banks with liabilities amounting 
to over $125,000,000 had gone down in three days. In certain of our Western 
cities, whose condition since 1888 has been that of a collapse-in-suspense, 
the banks and business houses began toclose their doors, although their as- 
sets seemed to be large, at least to those who have not taken in the world- 
wide situation and have not =— years to the study of fictitious land values 
as a basis of mortgaged indebtedness. 

My only apology for not accepting the general explanation of the cause of 

crisis, and for not falling in with the lovely little panacea, be 3 which all 

nations that have either a Sherman uct to repeal or silver to demonetize 

may enter into the millennium of prosperity, is that I find nothing to sup- 

port such theories, whereas I have the facts by which I can demonstrate the 
of every statement above. 


0 
Very truly, yours, FREDERICK C. WAITE. 
Hon. HENRY M. TELLER, United States Senate. 


Iam convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the increase of debt shown 
by this statement from $6,750,000,000 in 1880 to $19,000,000,000 
in 1890 is due in large part, if not altogether, to an inadequate 
supply of money for the people of this country. It is because of 
the inflation of credits throughout the country, owing to the 
scarcity of money, that we have been put in this condition, and I 
believe that it largely arises from the desire of the banking in- 
terests of the country to have and retain control of the issuing 
of currency, 80 that they can inflate their credit at will, and in 
that way reap larger profits at the expenseof the people. That 
this is the cause of great injury to the people no one can ques- 
tion. 

I also believe that the banking institutions of the country are 
engaged largely in a conspiracy to overthrow the monetary sys- 
tem and put this country in a position where we must goto a 
single gold standard, whereby we will be thrown back on their 
issues of currency for our supply. I believe, Mr. Speaker, also 
that that conspiracy has extended so far that it has reached and 

- is, ina certain sense, controlling not only the people but the 
Government of the United states. And, in view of that convic- 
tion, I send to the desk and ask to have read a resolution in my 
time, and after it is read I will ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration and adoption by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That whereas, it being matter of general report and knowledge that the 
banksof certain Eastern cities, and particularly certain banks in the city of 


New York, are— 
First. Below theirreserves, and have not on hand an amount of currency 


ual to 25 cent of their deposits; 
ond. ve and are creating a fictitious money called clearing-house 
certificates; 


Third. Are refusing to pay the lawful checks of depositors in money; 
as Are indulging in that fraudulent method of finance known as 
” PEZI 


‘And whereas all these are Infractions of the law, and are asserted to be 
known and countenanced in the case of said banks by John G. Carlisle, sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and James H. Eckies, Comptroller of the Currency 


of the United States, it is hereby 
Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the United States, now in 
session, that the Speaker be directed to appoint a committee of five mem- 
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te all matters and things herein set 
ly the conduct in office of the said John G. Carlisle and 
in the premises, and report their finding to this body. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for 
the present consideration of that resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not in 
order. The gentleman from Kansas had the floorfor debate and 
not for ped ras of offering a resolution. 

Mr. SL ON. ButI am asking unanimous consent. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas, under the rule 
by which the House is now governed, and under which it AS REC” 
ceeding, has been recognized for debate only, under the five- 
minute rule, and not for any other p 5 

Mr. SIMPSON. But, Mr. Speaker, there have been resolu- 
tions read here and amendments presented that were allowed in 
the time of gentlemen to be presented to the House, 

The SPEAKER. Resolutions read? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Read, of course, as a of the remarks of 
the gentleman occupying the floor. But.the Chair understood 
the gentleman from Kansas to ask unanimous consent to consider 
this resolution. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That was my request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not submit that request. 

Mr. SIMPSON. May I ask how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER, A half minute. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I have offered this resolution 
in all sincerity and good faith. I believe that many of the evils 
from which we are now suffering are caused by the inflation of 
the credit of the banks and the speculation that has necessarily 
been brought about by reason of the stringency of money. Ibe- 
lieve that the national banks are acting in concert largely in 
this matter, and that they are responsible for a very large partof 
the evils, and should be held to a strict accountability before the 
country for their acts. I regret that I can not submit the reso- 
lution at this time, because I think it is one that should be acted 
upon 88 the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH. Mr. Speaker, were I able to vote upon the pend- 
ing bill I would vote to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14 
1890, entitled! An act directing the purchase of silver bullion anı 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon,” and substitute it by an act 
proves for the free coinage of both gold and silver, without 

iscriminating against either metal, upon the presentratio. This 
is, in substance, the distinct declaration made in the Chicago 
Democratic platform of 1892. On this platform the President 
was not only nominated and elected Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, but every Democratic member of this House was 
also nominated and elected upon this platform to their present 
positions in this House of Representatives. Consequently, we 
are compelled to keep our word and promises to our constitu- 
ents, who will hold us to strict accountability for the nonfulfill- 
ment of the same. The further demonetization of silver will 
make all debts, public and private, harder to pay by cutting off 
half the means of payment. Silver has not only n the money 
the people for ages, but it was the only money the people of New 
Mexico, whom I have the honor to represent upon this floor, had 
for centuries prior to its annexation to the United States. 

Gold and silver have been used as coin metals from time imme- 
morial. Historians tell us that during the reign of Rameses the 
Great, in a royal palace of Egypt, there were depicted upon its 
walls in glorious colors the offerings to the gods of the products 
of the king’s mines amounting to more than thirty nitions of 
our currency, thus showing that Egypt in her palmiest days and 
at the height of her civilization used both gold and silver. 

The country of Europe 5 of the precious metals, 
but es cially of silver, in early times was Spain. 

M. Chevalier calls the Spanish dollar “an universal coin.” 
You all know that after the bold Napolitan had discovered a 
world whose mountains were gold and silver, a party of ambi- 
tious Spaniards, headed by Cortes, landed at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
during the reign of the Aztec ruler, Montezuma, and proceeded 
to capture the historical and beautiful capital of the Anahudc 
Empire; they succeeded in their undertaking and they found 
there, in the temples and outside of them, real treasures, con- 
sisting mainly of silver, which metal was destined to form the 
greater part of the New World’s production during the next 
three centuries, as some great writers have so wisely stated. 

Coronado, one of Cortes’s gallant generals who accompanied 
him in his expedition to this continent, convinced by what the 
Indians had told him of the territory which is to-day called New 
Mexico, made a trip to that section of the country the first part 
of the sixteenth century, accompanied by several as ambitious 
Spaniards as he himself was. A young priest, Fray Juan de 
Padilla, accompanied Coronado, not for the pleasure of seeing 
the country or with the object of obtaining a fortune, but for the 
noble purpose of civilizing the Indians. This young man re- 


bers of this House to at once inves’ 
forth, and 
James H. 
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ceived the crown of martyrdom at the hands of the Quivirans; 
at the hands of the rary people he was trying to save and civil- 
ize. Before he was ed he wrote several letters to a chief 
priest at Pueblo, Mexico, in which he in glowing terms 
of large bricks of silver that he saw everywhere he went about 
those pueblos” (meaning New Mexico). 

New Mexicois, and hasalways been, asilver-producing country. 
It was a mining country when the Spaniards founded ta Fe, 
in 1605, for the very first thing that called the Spaniards’ at- 


tention was lots of goose quills filled with bright gold dust and 
may silyer bricks which the Indians brought to their tents and 
tried to exchange for clothing and other goods. Soon after- 


wards the Spaniards made some Indians confess where they had 
obtained that bright dust” and silver bricks, and then they 
forced the savages to work in the mines of gold and silver, reason 
for which the Indians revolted to the extent of decapitating sev- 
eral of Coronado’smen. And from that day to this, Mr. Speaker, 
wherever you go in that Territory you will see the mark of the 
miner's pick and shovel, and the ruins or débris of some old 
Spanish mines, that were worked centuries ago. 

As you plainly see, Mr. Speaker, the depreciation of silver 
affects New Mexico as much as any other silver- producing State 
or Territory in the Union, and because it affects my section of 
country so seriously I have grasped, with pleasure, this oppor- 
tunity to show you what monometallism means to the great 
West. With your permission I will read the following facts, 
carefully prepared by agentleman who has dedicated the greater 
part of his life to mining in the West. He says: 

If the Sherman law is unconditionally repealed it would seem asif nothing 
could prevent a fall in the price of silver to 50 cents per ounce or less. 

The writer believes, as a result of twenty-two thine of active experience 
in precious metal mining, that 75 cents is considerably below the ave: 
cost of silver per ounce, and consequently that the present stoppage of the 
industry in the West will be permanent unless silver advances to at least 80 
or = cents. Ifthe price goes to 50 cents the business will be entirely wiped 
ou 

In such an event, or, if simply the present state of depression and de- 
moralization continues, what are to be the commercial results? Perhaps 
the following figures will show: 

The far West, comprising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, California, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada, and the Territories of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, contains an area of 983,000 square miles, a 
population of 2,700,000, and produced in i890 raw material, as follows: 


247, 572, 919 
Out of this it must pay its debts. It is not a manufacturing section of the 
Union; itis, on the contrary, a very heavy importer of manufactured arti- 
cles, and as yet relies wholly on its raw material to meet its obligations. 

These are as follows, as far as I can ascertain: 
$1, 058, 212, €00 
485 


Water, gas, electric, and street-railroad stocks 362, 

State, county, municipal, and school bonds 488, 
Business building stocks and bonds 24, 260, 118 
Tel ph and telephone stocks and bonds. 10, 850, 515 
Di and irrigation stocks and bonds 8, 889, 475 
OSE WOLKE 55 ac is a rA dared ae EAO AET ANASARE NOS 5, 500, 000 
1, 203, 563, 983 
Mortgages and individual investments 300, 000, 000 
r cote eee 1, 503, 563, 983 


Upon these the annual interest is $81,000,000, which is equal to about one- 
third of the total gross product of the district. 

If the silver mines are to remain closed, the difference in the annual prod- 
ucts will be as follows: 
Practically all the silver, which in 1890 was 51,330,826 ounces, at 

LOS Diet GUYER So. <a deen san aE cesdasrensensonskeemaunerecs 


About 30 per cent of the gold product 7. 9, 534, 142 
The Montana copper product $.......... = , 939, 774 
Ee entire lead product § g — — 9,425,415 
al, used in mining Wenn a rene 8, 500, 000 
NM AAA E D A N E 91, 131, 489 


Does anyone believe that the West can meet its obligations under such a 
loss of revenue If the East persists in ci g to the gold craze, and con- 
tinues to insist upon the destruction of silver, and if the West can not se- 
cure ve: sgt y Ta com Hips 6 a the 4 aatal the East 
will surely pay for its stu; ty ar eed by losing every dollar of princi: 
it has e in the maining 3 Territories. 5 am 


Those few among us who think that the West can live and pros withont 
its silver mines can contemplate the 93 statement, Which is carefully 
fi out from the data of the census of 1890. 


cluding those parts of California, Oregon, and Washington which de- 
pend wholly on agriculture, lumber, fisheries, and commerce for support, 
and are not interested directly or indirectly in miningof any kind, and con- 
sidering all the balance of the States and Territories mentioned above, it is 
a fact that the miner, constituting but 28 per cent of the population, and oc- 
cup’ only asd 70 cent of the area, produces 72 per cent of its annual out- 
put of wealth of all kinds, and of this total 41 per cent is silver. 


*Average 858 tor the Tae 


toon in low- silver ores, 
Which is profitable only because of its silver contents. 
Produced as a by-product in silver mining, 


Thus, you see, Mr. Speaker, at a glance, that the depreciation 
of silver would bring esolation and misery to the far West; for 
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where a few days ago was a busy and thriving mng camp, as 
at Silver City, N. Mex., to-day there are not a hundred families, 
and those are there because they can not get away. 

One of the principal scarecrows put forth by the enemies of 
silver money as a reason why silver should be demonetized is 
the claim that more silver is produced each year than can be 
used for the purpose of money, and that if freely coined by the 
Government all the silver product of the mines will be coined, 
as the best means of obtaining the highest price for the metal. 
Few of the people who are not familiar with the amount and the 
cost of silver mining haye any means of knowing the truthful- 
ness or untruthfulness of such claim. 

The best answer to such barefaced misrepresentation of the 
facts is a statement that no more silver can produced in an 
country of the world than can be made use of as money in suc 
country or in others; and in our country the decrease of the 
metal has begun and will continue till no more is found or mined. 
There could be twice as much put upon the country as money 
without detriment to the business of the nation, and the whole 
world would be better off financially if it were so. 

But few members of this House know, Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that gold can not be produced without silver; and for the benefit 
of those who are not aware of it, I here copy part of a letter of a 
gentleman who has taken a great interest in finding out where 
gold can be 1 without silver, and which I believe my 
colleagues will find as interesting as I did. It reads as follows: 

The Director of the United States Mint reports the production of gold in 
the United States for the calendar year 1891 to have been $33,175,000. Finan- 
cial circles in the eastern half of the United States are of the opinion that 
this metal should continue the sole standard of American money; that too 
much silver has already been coined into dollars; that the present purchase 
of silver bullion should cease,and that our financial prosperity in the com- 
ing years depends upon the ht pores of their ero Inferentiaily, if 
their views be correct, they depend upon the far Western States and Terri- 
tories to piesa! the gold that shall sustain the credit of the United States 
and its ability to supply foreign lands, as has been done to the net extent of 
about $125,000,000 in the past three years. If the United States depends upon 
the mining States and Territories todo all this, then all the industries of these 
mining States and Territories, which enable them to meet this extraordi- 
nary demand, are deserving of the fostering care of the entire country, 
particularly of those money-centered parts which are so strenuous in their 
advocacy of gold as the only standard of American money. 

I lately addressed letters to the three great smelting companies of Denver 
for the statistical information upon the union of gold and silver in the ores 
which are mined, and which they buy and treat. Their replies are the basis 
for this brief paper, the object of which is to show that the gold necessary 
to sustain the United States upon a gold basis can not be obtained without 
producing the silver also; that there must be a steady and ready means of 
consuming silver, at a price substantially no lower than now, to insure the 
production of the pon: 

First, it should clearly understood that the supply of gold from the 
ground or placer diggings has diminished to such an extent in nearly allthe 
mining States and tories that itis not considered in this paper. The 
greater part of the supply of gold is now from mineral veins, which must 


undergo treatment. 

‘The three great smelt establishments of Denver purchased in the year 
1891 369,036 tons of ore. This ore contained 83,043,306 in gold and $19,081,104 
in silver, coinage value. While there are considerable purchases of ores 
which contain no gold, there are no ores containing gold which do not con- 
tain silver. The Boston and Colorado Smelting Company say in their letter 
that they “have never had gold ore that did not carry some silver.” The 
Globe Smelting and Refi: Company say in their letter: We have never 
had a lot of ore in these works which contained gold without any silver at 
all.“ The Omaha and Grant Smelting Company, in reply to the question, 
“How many lotsofore purchased by you in 1891 contained gold and no sil- 
ver?" answered“ None.“ 

No gold is taken from any ores that come to Denver, or that ever have 
come, that have not also supplied silver. I cannot say how many mines pro- 
duce these Denver purchases of ores, but I do know that one of these com- 

ies purchased 5,513 different lots during the year, and another bought 

rom Colorado, Idaho, South Dakota, California, New Mexico, Utah, Wash- 

ington, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, and Wyoming, and that gold and silver 
came from all. 

I have from good authority that such is the case at the Rio 
Grande Smelting Works, at Socorro, N. Mex., and also at San 
Pedro, N. Mex., and at the El Paso Smelting Works at El Paso, 
Texas. ' 

The same authority I quoted above says: 

Thaveshown that to sustain this industry * * + silver musthave amar- 
ket; and [have shown that to obtain gold, silver must also be produced. If 
silver be not produced, the supply of gold must fail. All mercantile interests 
inthe West mustsuffer. Merchants would purchase less goods in New York, 
railroads would bring less merchandise across the country, receipts inevery 
avenue of mercantile life would decrease, dividends would become smaller 
and fewer, and railroad construction would cease, The withdrawal of the 
annual production of the silver mines from the ten thousand channels of 
commerce would produce a commercial and fihancial stagnation that would 
financially ruin millions of people. It would affect the mining States and 
Territories first and the greatest, but it would sweep the country likea 
tidal wave across the ocean, and leave devastation in its path. 

It is a fact that Eastern people know but little or nothing of 
what the cost of producing silver really is. Most everyman you 
meet out here in the East thinks that every prospector and miner 
in the West is a ‘‘bonanza king,” when the truth is they are 
everything else but ‘‘ bonanza kings.” To arrive at the cost of 
silver it is grossly unfair to accept as a criterion the cost of pro- 
duction in some phenomenally rich mine, such as the Mollie Gib- 
son, for instance. A 

If the people of the East would takeinto consideration the fact 
that there are thousands of mines running at a loss where there 
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is one that is producing silver at a profit, and thousands of 
8 who fail to find an „where one is sucsessful, 

hey would find that the cost exceeds the nt market 
price. Week before last the miners at Aspen, the greatest sil- 
ver-producing district in Colorado, forwarded a memorial to Con- 
gress, showing that the actual cost of producing an ounce of sil- 
ver in that camp was $1.02}. And Aspen isthe home of the Mollie 
Gibson, too. An Eastern paper recently quoted the famous Bi- 
metallic mine of Montana, which has paid $2,300,000 in dividends, 
as yielding the white metal at the low cost of 8 cents. The paper 
deliberately said what it knew was not so, for Superintendent 
J. B. Risque, of the Old Abe Mine, of White Oaks, N. Mex., 
who for six years had the management of the Bimetallic, has 
stated that the cost was 63 cents per ounce. 

The trouble about the depreciation of silver carries with it 
fatal results for the other industries of the mining regions. For 
instance, the crisis of to-day has brought with it a sad state of 
affairs to the door of the wool producer of New Mexico, who can 
not sell his wool at any price, use the moneyed people do not 
want to invest their money on anything to-day, and the result 
of it is that the people in that Territory who pursue the sheep- 
raising industry have to keep at home their wool and await with 
patience better times to dispose of it. 

The same can be said of the live-stock business and the rais- 
ing of corn and wheat. And so it is, that if silver is depreci- 
ated and finally demonetized, it is not only the miner or pros- 
pector that suffers by it, but the other industries get as badly 
crippled, and co uently the farmer and the sheep-raiser, the 
cattleman, the gardener, and the wage-earner, will all suffer 
alike in this monetary revolution. 

It is a sad picture, Mr. Spe ker, the one that thousands and 
thousands of our American brothers present to-day in the West; 
pee le who went there with the hope of miking an honest liveli- 

by extracting from the bowels of mother earth the precious 

met Is, but who to do that had constantly to battle not only with 
the rigid weather of a mountainous country, but also with the 
savage Indiins on one hand and the bandit that always inhabits 
the frontier sections on the other hand; and just when these peo- 
ple had commenced to get acclimated and to know the country 
and to build up their little homes, here comes a few men who 
haveenjoyed the comforts of civilization and all kinds of luxuries 
in the East and raise a howl that brings misery to the West— 
the cry that silver be demonetized and that gold should continue 
the sole standard of American money. $ 
Can it be possible that this a t body will accede to the re- 
quest of the gold bugs, or that the lips of the American miner 


will forever kiss the robed im r’s hand? 
As a poet recently exclaimed: 
The 4 Gold, puts Liberty to scorn! 
The kina of — 1 Sal wo supinely stand 
Beside our patriots ves 


Our happy country ruined and forlorn, 
Our great Republic evermore the land 
Of plutocrats slaves? 


As an American citizen who was born under the Stars and 
Stripes, and as the Representative of 200,000 free ple, I sin- 
ai ti hope that that day will never come to mar the happiness 
and prosperity of our glorious country. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if no other 
gentlemen desires to address the House now, I will move that 
a recess be taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to present a personal re- 
quest of a member. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. CARUTH to 
withdraw from the House files papers in the case of Matilda 
Tisheaur, Fifty-first Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, the 
int resolution (H. Res. 4) to mike the provision of the act of 
y 14, 1890, which provee for town-site entries of lands in 

a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the ter- 
ritory known as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provi- 
sions of said act applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the House will now 
take a recess until 8 o’clock. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. RICHARDSON] will preside at the evening session as Speaker 


The use then (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) was de- 
clared in recess until § o'clock p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having ired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session (ike, RIOR ARDON of Tennessee in The chair 
as Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


ee 3 withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. 


Mr. BRANCH. Mr. Speaker, I would not in the closing 
hours of this discussion endeavor to advance an original idea 
upon a subject that has commanded the serious attention of 
every interest ol every section of our country and caused a feel- 
ing of fear to take possession of many of those who are by rea- 
~~ of their position as legislators called upon to pass their ver- 
dict. 

I have listened carefully to arguments on this floor upon this 
all-important question; not as one whose mind was made up, but 
one who was open to conviction based upon argument not from 
an individual standpoint, not from a sectional standpoint, but 
from the st ndpoint of a legislator intrusted with the well-being 
of every interest of every section of this lund. 

I have been disappointed Ihave heard it discussed from the 
standpoint of the banker, the bondholder, the silver-miner, the 
commercial centers, and the rural districts, North, South, Kast, 
and West, discussions made conspicuous by reason of their indi- 
viduality, many reasons being assigned for the present depres- 
sion, and a few ideas for relief suggested. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] in his dis- 
cussion of this question attributes the depression to the fact 
“that the people are getting ready for the low prices promised 
by Democratic speakers in the last cam „the result of a 
tariff for revenue only. This he says has had a tendency to 
p ralyze business, to throw thousands of workingmen out of em- 
ployment, and drive thousands of men who are consumers into the 
business of last resort—agriculture.” While this does not explain 
why Government bonds will not, as collateral,s-cure loans to but 
a fraction their f ce, those who are enguged in that industry will 
be glad to know that the gentleman from the great manufacturing 
center has learned this tact, and hope he will stand ready as a 
legislator for every interest known to this country, to lend his 
helping hand to these helpless victims engaged in this industry 
of last resort.” ae 

Sad experience has taught them it is a business of last resort, 
resulting largely from selfish legislation. 

The people I have the honor to represent directly on this floor 
are largely an agricultural people. A long seriss of legislative 
enactments ten a, dl concentration and consolidation of money 
in one section and in certain interests, and not their want of de- 
votion to their interests and extravagance, has cuused their par- 
ticular following to be spoken of as the one of last resort.” 

It was this fact that contributed largely to the triumphant 
victory achieved by the Democratic party November last. 

What did that victory mean? 

It was the verdict of the people in favor of the principles set 
forth in the platform upon which we stood: a verdict against 
the legislation of the Republican party, oo long in power; and 
they have a right to expect us to keep our pledges to them, to 
look to the interestof the great body of our fellow citizens whose 
interests have been so long neglected. 

When the representatives of the Democratic party met in 
Chicago, July, 1892, they declared their position in a manner as to 
my immediate constituency in terms unmistakable for a bime- 
tallic basis, and for an equal chance for both goid and silver. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and the coinage of both without discriminating against either. 

This, Mr. S er, is in accord with all the Democratic party 
has ever taught from its first existence to the present day—in- 
corporated not only in its national but in most of its State plit- 
forms. I know not what views others may take upon this sub- 
ject, but it seems to me the unconditional rereal of the Sherman 
5 would negative this declaration and would be a viol tion of 
faith for which we would be held justly amenable; for this rea- 
son I shall oppose it. The argument has been more th n once 
used in this deb te that this particular finencial legislation wos 
not a party question. If so, why not eliminate it from our plat- 
form? Ifso, why was it that views that were supposed to be en- 
tertained and constantly expressed entered so eee into and 
controlled our nominations and made the basis of all our argu- 
ments before the people for the positions we hold on this floor? 
Convince them once that these solemn declarations are but mean- 
ingless expressions and the righteous indignation of an outraged 
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m those who presume to use this me- 
eir credulity and their confidence. 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary situation of 
financial distrust, of fear and failures, which have spared no 
branch of business, is admitted. I fail to see, from argument 
thus far advanced, that a purchase of 3150, 000, 000 of silver bullion 
ae Governmentatthe price for which it was selling in gold 
w 


ple will be visited u 
Pium to impose upon 


ich silver is represented by circulating certificates—could 
have ciused hundreds of cotton factories, woolen mills, sawmills, 
and: other manufacturing interests to be closed, and turned loose 
thousands of workmen without employment, shelter, or means 
of living. 

Could it not be more reasonably attributed to the fact that the 
entire control of the circulating paper currency of this country 
has been placed under the concentrated money power, above the 
reach of the people and the power of the law? 

Destroy silver as money, say, allow the national banks to issue 
more notes, encourage them by lessening the tax on them, issue 
more bonds that a corporate monopoly may be perpetuated to 
control the circulating medium to expand and contract at their 
will. 

Does this pire substantial and permanent relief to industrial 
interests? I think not, sir. Deprive any property of being the 
basis for credit and it will fall, just as land has fallen in value 
under the national banking act saying it should not be any basis 
of credit—and, I may add, as silver has fallen since the act 
of 1873. 

I can as well as others see the disadvantage in the Sherman 
law, but can not see why the enactment of some law can not be 
made in its stead which will have a tendency to protect and not 
destroy silver, and thereby enable us to carry out promises made 
to our people in good faith; for a bimetallic basis and foran equal 
chance at the ts of the country for both metals. arguing 
from the standpoint that this would give to them relief so muc. 
needed, an idea may be entertained that subsequent legislation 
would be enacted; but have we the right as agents of the e 2 
to take this risk? It would be no less contrary to business prin- 
ciples to loan your money to a man and tell him to bring you the 
mortgage next week. 

Our people, Mr. Speaker, want more money. The immense 
development of our country needs a corresponding expansion of 

our circulating medium, because a certain portion of debts must 
be puid in cash, and as debts increase so does the need for more 
money. Our population is increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
annually; our industrial interest q rupling, yet we find our 
agricultural lands depreciating and dep ted 50 per cent; 
our products the same, though the demand has increased, ac- 
cording to the statement of the gentleman of Massachusetts. 
Tt has Dean truly said upon the floor of the American Congress 
that it is a business of last resort. Let me call your attention 
to the historical fact that after a splendid career of 8 
filling the world with her fame, Rome culminated and declined. 
History proves that the great cause of that decline wus the laws 
925 affecting real estate and the products of labor. Nations 
that desire permanent prosperity and power should protect both 
capital and labor, and thus encourage industrial interests. 

A competency drawn from and reinvested in the soil encour- 
ages love of country, and should bring to it independence, Ac- 
cumulation of wealth by unnatural and unhealthy speculation 
can but in time produce panics, want, and suffering, such as we 
witness on all sides of us to-day. „Mr. Speaker, thut 
no arguments can be more dangerous, coming from a Repre- 
sent tive intrusted with legislation, than arguments based upon 
individual interest or arguments calculated to array one section 
against the other. 

The great agricultural sections South and Westask no — 
legislation for this infant industry of last resort. They simply 
ask an equal chance in the race of life, to be allowed to join the 
grand procession, and go forward to the development of our 
country, and to the accomplishment of a grand destiny for all. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I feel like making an apology to 
the House for the very short time that I shall occupy its atten- 
tion to-night. I should not occupy your attention at all were it 
not that I have been very seriously distressed during the last 
twenty-four hours; in fact, I did not rest well last night. I 
returned to the Capitol this morning to see whether I had been 
guilty of such a grievous wrong as the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. PENCE] had accused me of on yesterday. 

The gentleman from Colorado was born and reared in Indiana. 
At what age he left the Stute I am not informed; but he claims 
he imbibed his Democracy in the good old Hoosier State. I be- 
lieve he claims he was born in B irtholomew County, surrounded, 
as it is. by the Democratic counties of Jackson, Brown, Johnson, 


and Shelby, the home of Mr. Hendricks and other prominent 


Democratic lights in that State; not only from them, but from 
Senator VOORHEES, Mr. PER, and myself. 

He said that I made a speech in Denver in 1891; that he had 
accepted the sentiments Í had expressed as those of the true 
faith, but on coming here he found me advocating the other side 
of the question. I know he impressed the whole House with the 
belief that he had been misguided and misled, and that his con- 
fidence had been mispluced; that I had prob bly been the cause 
of his backsliding. [gotup this morning to look over the Rocky 
Mountain News and see exactly what the political principles of 
the gentleman were and the platform upon which he came to 
Congress. I had been under the impression from what he stated 
that he was an enthusiastic, straicht-out Democrat. 

In looking over this paper I find that the Democratic party in 
that State held a convention on the l4th of September last, and 
it purpere to have been the simon-pure Democratic party who 
held it, but by some means they nominated the Weaver electoral 
ticket and bade farewell to Cleveland and to Harrison electors as 
well. I find in the paper of that date a declaration of the con- 
vention, as follows: ; 

The oficial and individual utterances and known publications of ex-Pres- 
ident Cley land and President Harrison have demonstrated that they are 
alike 4 to free coinage at the existing ratios, and if either again bo- 
comes ent he would veto such a measure shoul Congress pass one. 

Now, the convention at that point seemed tohave divided. A 
portion went off and nominated astraight Democratic ticketand 
adopted a straight Democratic platform. But the gentleman 
from Colorado seems to have allied himself with the other wing 
of the party, although under a Democratic banner it had nom- 
inated the Weaver elector. 1 ticket. 

A Congressional convention was called, in a short time, of the 
Populists,and the Democrats,and of some other parties—I believe 
the White Wings—for they seem to have anumber of parties out 
there. The Rey. Myron W. Reed was nominated by the Popu- 
list party, but after a time that gentleman refused the nomina- 
tion, and at this point the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE 
seems to have appeared upon the scene. This was an unus 
convention. 

It was not like our Democratic conventions in Indiana, where 
the delegates come forward, a platform is adopted, and some one 
put in nomination, and a nomination made and acceptance of the 
nomination, because no one ever declines. The gentleman from 
Colorado, however, was waited upon by a committee before the 
nomination was made. They hunted up the gentleman to ascer- 
tain if he would stand on the platform they had made as their 
candidate, and I wish to read what it was. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that all candidates whose 
names are ted for the considerution of this convention. be 8 
to come before this convention and state their position upon the following 

¿s in the national platform. to wit: 

First. Are they in favor of the issue of money direct to the people without 
the use of banking corporations and of a volume of $50 per capita, 

Seco: 5 avor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1? 

Third. Are they in favor of the Government ownership of railroads, tele- 
erate 6 of raising the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Government by a graduated income tax’ + 

Fifth. Will they support the principles contained in the Omaha platform, 
and the platform ado by the convention, and in Congress vote for the 
People's party candidate for Speaker, and act with the majority of the 
People’s party Representatives upon all questions of legislation which may 
come before Congress, should they be elected? 

Now, I might have been mistaken as to the gentleman that 
was called before that committee, but the Denver News accom- 
panies all of its references to distinguished individuals with a’ 
photograph, and I find here a very excellent photograph of the 
gentleman which you will all recognize. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. Put it in the RECORD. . 

Mr. BYNUM. Iwill insert itin the RECORD hereafter, 

Mr. PENCE. I would like to make an agreement now that 
both of these photographs may go in side by s.de. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want to read now what the gentleman said 
and the position that he took at this ticular time. Thecom- 
mittee conferred with Mr. Pence, and made their report. 

This report goes on: 

Mr. Simmons Topora that the conference committee was not likely to 
reach ar couclusion for an hour and an informal recess was taken. After 
fifteen minutes Lafe Pence was escorted in and was applauded as he walked 
up to the platform, 

The chairman read to him the resolution previously adopted. 

Mr. Pence said, with respect to the first clause of the resolution: 
so faras I am concerned. I can not speak for the others. but I favor it.’ 
On the free-silver clause he said it was hardly for him to be 
asked. He was as strong a silver man as any on God’s T aen earth, and he 
answered. Ves.“ With regard to the third proposition, he said it was 
fraught with more difficulties than the others. S 

Many yens ago he came to the conclusion that Government ownership of 
telegraph lines was the oe thing. Tothis view he was converted the 
arguments of Nathaniel P. Hill of Colorado, to whom he felt inde 
though that was the only question on which Mr. Hill was absolutely right. 


He said he would favor the people taking control of the railroads, but b 
a constitutional amendment would probably have to be made. 
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That was a small matter of course. [Laughter.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. PENCE. I ask most sincerely that unanimous consent 

be 1 to the gentleman to continue. 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like to have three or four minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection the 

gentleman's time will be extended four minutes. 

Mr. BYNUM (reading): 

„Whenever it is legal,” said he, I believe in it, not with the limitations 
ou have fixed in these interrogations, not with the limitations of speakers 
ere, but with the limitations made by the Omaha platform upon which 

Gen. Weaver was nominated. Iam in favor of it. If I am not explicit 
enongh I hope questions will be asked me now, and not after I have gone.” 

The gentleman complained yesterday of so many coming up to 

the ple counter,” and sustaining the views of the President. 
He had not reached the pie counter at that time. He was only 
taking crow. I want you to see how he took it. He seemed to 
hanker after it. 

Upon the income tax clause— 

and so forth. I will not quote the gentleman upon that. 
Upon the last section of the resolutions hesaid he would support the prin- 
ciples of the Omaha platform whether nominated or not. He would also 
support the platform adopted by theconvention. He asked for explanation 
of the concluding sentences regarding future action if elected to nare 
Mr. Stannton took the resolutions to make them clear. Mr. Van Dyke 


thought time was being lost. Chairman Mills said he thought himself that 
the resolution was entirely too sweeping, as it was bin a man too 


A 

Even the committee were afraid he would break down, but their 
fears were groundless. 

Mr. Pance was enthusiastically applauded when he said he wished to be 
exact, because what he was saying was a matter of record. 

Mr. Pence asked any man who wished to ask any questions to do 50. 
or Ezekiel asked how he stood on lead tariff. He replied: “Upon lead 
and wool and other interests of Colorado I would ask the same protection as 
for the interests and products of other States.” 

Lead. wool, and silver, I believe, take in all the interests of 
Colorado. _fianghter } : 

The tariff plank of the platform, with that exception, the 
gentlemen was willing, I believe, to accept. 

Mr. PENCE replied: 

Upon lead and wool and other interests of Colorado I would ask for the 
same protection as for the interests and products of other States. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Another question was this: 

Have you cut loose from the Democratic ? 

Mr. Pence replied that heretofore it had been his tenet that the Democratic 
party represented those principles of government which were for the good 
of the people. This year he had studied the platforms and the candidates 

esented at Omaha, Chicago, and Minneapolis. He continued, “And hav- 

studied them I am compelled, for 1892, to leave the Democratic party and 
Tag stu with the party that represents my principles.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is not Indiana Democ [Laughter.] I 
know how eager the gentleman must have been to secure the 
nomination. Iknow howanxious he was to answer all questions. 
He was willing to turn his back upon those grand old principles 
of Democracy that he had imbibed in his youth in In a, not 
for the purpose of getting pie, but for the purpose of getting an 
office. [Laughter. 7 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 

Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] has expired. 
Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, just a word of personal explana- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WILSON] is entitled to the floor. 

r. PENCE. On a question of personal privilege I trust it 
will not be denied me. 1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. PENCE. I will take not the fraction of a minute. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, of course it is 
right and proper for the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], who are both 
trying to sustain their Democracy, to have a chance to be heard, 
and J hope they will have the i Sem [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton is entitled to the floor. If he yields the floor— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] have four min- 
utes to reply to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made, and the gen- 
tleman from Wash n[Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have promised to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] two minutes. 

Mr. PENCE. Can not the gentleman spare me coh seconds? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman from Colo- 
rado will pardon me, I would be very glad to yield to him, but I 


promised the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to yleld 
two minutes to him. I have a half an hour's speech here myself 
that I have been holding for several days [laughter], but if L can 
do so, representing as I do a State that has had no opportunity 
to be heard on this floor asyet; J will try to yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. PENCE. May I ask who made the objection to the ex- 
tension of four minutes to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Lilinois 
[Mr. SMITH] objected. 

Mr. PENCE. I understand the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. WILSON] yielded to me one minute? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I meant after the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] had concluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. PENCE] is not in order. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor at the open- 
ing of this debate to speak first upon the Republican side, and to 
present afew suggestions tending to discredit the commonly ac- 
cepted theory in certain localities that to the Sherman act, so 

led, was to be attributed all, or nearly all, our current troubles. 
oe add here a few testimonials of the correctness of my posi- 
on. 

The State of Ohio is, or was, one of the great sheep and wool 
producing States of the Union. In 1892 Ohio farmers owned 
nearly or quite 4,000,000 sheep, and the reduction of nearly 10 
cents per pound in the selling price of our wool has been pros- 
pectively destructive of our best cash-bringing industry, and this 
condition of one agricultural industry is but a specimen of all. 

The Times-Recorder, of Zanesville, Ohio, one of the live Re- 
publican papers of Ohio, recently stated the case and produced 
the proof, as follows: 


DEMOCRACY AND WOOL. 
The Signal is considerable about wool now and is making a des- 
perate attempt to fool the farmers as was done last fall by systematic 


calamity howling. One peculiar thing about it is that ten yearsago the Sig- 
nal was clear over on the other side of the fence, and was telling the farmers 
that the proposition of the Republican at that time to make a small 
reduction in the tariff on wool practically reduced the price of wool 5 cents 
per pound. Read the following: 

© This e reduction of the tariff on wool practically reduces the 
price of wool 5 cents per pound. 

“Taking the number of pounds of wool produced in this country in 1880, 
this tariff reduction on wool by a Republican Congress robs the American 
wool-grower of 811.775.000.“ — Signal, August 18, 1883, 

Now let us do some figuring on this basis. If this statement of the Signal 
Was true in 1883, the application of the same principle must produce tha 
same result to-day. Figuring on the same basis, with a decrease of 8 cents 
per pone instead of 5 cents, we find that the farmers have lost $18,856,000 by 
the ocratic promise to reduce the tarif on wool. The fact is that they 
have lost much more than this, but we are now figuring on the Signal's 


Let us make a personal application of the loss sustained by farmers: 

Joseph Norman, of Falls Township, last year had 400 pounds of wool which 
he sold at an average of 27} cents, amounting to 8110. This year he had the 
same amount, selling it at 20 cents, amounting to His loss chargeable 


to the Democratic eT is $30. 
J. H. Johnson, of Hopewell Township, last year sold his wool for 26 cents, 
this year for 20cents. loss on 200 pounds is 812. 


Joseph George, of Hopewell Township, last year sold 450 pounds for 26 
cents. This year he sol 


the same amount for 20 cents. Democracy cost 
him a loss of $27. 


John George, of Hopewell Township, last year sold 400 pounds for 26 cents. 
This year he sold the same amount for 20 cents. cost him $24. 

S. J. Perry, of Hopewell e had 700 pounds, W. he sold ior 28 
cents, amounting to 8196, and got money for it without difficulty. This 

ear he has the same amount which hesold for20 cents, but has been unable 

get a cent on it because of the tight money market. His loss on account 

of the Democratic victory is $56, and besides this he is unable to get the 
money, which he would have had under other circumstances. 

Samuel Johnson, of Hopewell Township, lost 821 on 400 pounds. 

Samuel Morgan, of Hopewell Township, lost $18 on 300 pounds. 

George Kreager, of ae a Township, lost $30 on 500 pounds. 

Stephen Francis lost $27 on 450 pounds. 

G. W. Redman, of Hopewell Township, lost $6 on 800 pounds, selling last 
year for 27 cents and this year for 20 cents. 

To this loss on the wool must be added the loss of $1 per head on the flock. 
Just take your pencil and fl e out how much the Democratic victory last 
fall cost you on your sheep alone,to say nothing of 45-cent wheat and the dif- 
ficulty to sell any of the products of your farm and get your money for 
them. Ha done this make up Wars mind which way you should vote 
this fall, and then vote that way. it be for Larry Neal, thecandidate who 
stands for free trade, then vote for him. If it be for William McKiniey,who 
stands for the protection of home industries against the industries of the 
world, and for the protection of your wool from the cheap Australian babe 
then in the interests of you and yours leave your party, if need be, an 
vote for him.—Times-Recorder, Zanesville, Ohio, August 22, 1893. 


In this same connection I here produce and place in the REc- 
ORD a most able and conclusive statement of this wool question, 
which came to me from a Democrat of Ohio. The writer is a 
gentleman of more than State reputation, and the Democrat who 
sent it has been an active, reliable, and influential member of 
the Democratic party. He but stands where thousands of that 
party stand. 

This is the letter in full: 

, OHIO, Ju. 15, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: You and I are Democrats of the old school, farmers and wool- 
growers. The present low price of wool has induced me to inquire into its 
causes, the remedies, and the duties of Democrats. 


First of all, itis evident that a tective tariff on wool is beneficial to 


ey law of October 1, 1890, requires the 
woolgrowersof Canada and all foreign countries, before they can lave their 
wool brought into this coun! for sale, to pay a duty of 11 cents a pound on 
unwashed merino wool, double on washed, treble on scoured, 12 cents 
on washed or un ed long wools, and treble if scoured. Our woolgrow- 
ers have this advantage. They do not have to pay any duty. 

This is illustrated by the follo actual case as reported by a Philadel- 
phia wool dealer August 27, 1891, as follows: 

“A Pennsylvania woolgrower wanted some Shr sheep. He knew 
of a flock that had been imported into Canada from England. e importer 
in Canada was un to part with all his y. sheep, but where there 
were twins he divided his stock, letting the Pennsylvania woolgrower have 
one and he kept the other, so that they could both have thesame blood. The 
Pennsyl she those lambs and sent the wool to us, some of which 
sold for 30 cents per pound unwashed. The wool from the twins that re 
for 18 cents washed. The Pe lvania man, who 


American woolgrowers. The M 


If the oo is high enough, foreign wool can not come in, and our wool- 


by saying: 
uced tariffon wool unsettle the woolen-goods market 


at mt prices.“ 
y — as can see that manufacturers will not pay much over free-wool 
pia: because before they can manufacture and sell their goods free wool 


come. 
WHAT ARE FREE-WOOL PRICES? 


On the l4th of June, 1893, Hon. George H. Wallace, United States consul- 
general at Melbourne, in a letter, said, ‘‘ Australia wool can be put on the 
wharf at New York, whole fleeces, in the grease, for 6d. (12 cents) per pound. 
This is what American growers must face.” 

Australian wool is good merino wool, which, unwashed, shrinks in scouring 
only 50 per cent, just about the same as our Ohio washed merino wool. Aus- 

merino sheep are bred from American sheep, but o tothe climate 
their wool has less grease than our Ohio wool. The present pr: inOhioare 
simply a foretaste of free-wool prices. 
WILL WE HAVE FREE WOOL? 


I regret to say that the Democratic party is pledged to change the McKin- 
ley law, so as to put wool on the free list. The House and Senate in Con- 
gress have aon a Democratic majority, pledged, as is President Cleveland, 
to free wool. 

On April 7, 1892, the Democratic majority in the House in Congress passed 
the Springer free-wool bill, but it was not by the Senate, then hay- 
me a blican majority. All the Ohio Democratic members voting on the 
bill vo > 


forit. 
THE POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATICO PARTY. 
It is now for free wool. That is modern Cleveland Democracy. It is not 
the Democracy of the fathers of the Democratic party. 
Through the infiuence of Thomas Jefferson, sheep was first imported into 
and he said: We should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
tent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw ma- 


terial.” (See volume 5, page 416, Jefferson’s Works) 

And he believed it the duty of every good citizen to use no foreign article 
that can be r within ourselves." (United States Agricult Depart- 
ment Report on Sheep, 1892, 174.) 


Gen. Jackson, in his letter to Dr. Coleman, of April 26, 1824, said: Provi- 
dence has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals, and given us 
climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool, and they ought to have 
extended to them adequate and Lg perce 

The act of Congress of March 8, 1 reduced, a very little, the higher du- 
ties on wool in the tariff act of March 2, 1867. 

In 1883 the Ohio Democratic executive committee issued a circular declar- 

That as protection has thus far proven highly beneficial to the farmers 
of Phon this „ should not be withdrawn as long as a protective 
c ursued. 
Pon Apr 7, 1884, every Democrat in Congress from Ohio voted for a bill to 
restore the wool tariff of 1867. 

This was indorsed 1 8 Ohio Democratic State Convention June 25, 1884. 

I prefer to stand by the Democracy of the fathers and of the Democratic 
party until the advent of Grover Cleveland, with his free-wool notions. 

THE RUIN OF WOOL. 

Ohio, in 1892, had, besides the spring lambs of that year, 3,886,824 sheep. 
Our sheep now, including lambs, must reach near 4, 000. "If free wool 
comes it will destroy the wool industry of Ohio. This will compel our farm- 
ers to devote lands now occupied with sheep to raising more wheat and corn 
and oats, and thus by overproduction still farther reduce the price. 

Our wool will be imported from Australia, and take gold out of the coun- 
try to make payment. The import of wool is in effect the import of the 

„ hay, and grain that makes it, and that into our country where there 
already an overproduction of all these. 

The National Grange is not a political organization, but it has a tariff pol- 
icy announced by its authorized lecturer, who, in an address published in 
the American er of August 1, 1892, said; 

“The Grange opposed the tariff of the Mills bill because it placed 33 per cent 

of articles produced on American farms upon the free list to start with, and 
the average tariff for farmers in the whole bill was less than one-half the 
average tariff it gave the manufacturer. 
The bill lately passed by the House of Representatives (the Springer free- 
wool bill) placing wool on the free list entirely ignored the rights of the far- 
mer guaranteed under the Constitution, and the Grange will never indorse 
such action while a single cent of duty.remains upon manufactured wool. 
Wool is not a “raw material.’ Wool is a complete manufactured article 
for the farmer, the result of his investment of labor and capital, and it 
should stand equal before the tariff law with woolen goods." 

I stand with Jefferson, Jackson, the Democratic party of 1883 and 1884, and 
will yote for McKinley for governor. 


A REMEDY IN SIGHT. 


The present Congress will put wool on the free list unless warned against 
it by a popular uprising of the peonia 
e overwhelming election of McKinley in Ohio will serve notice upon our 
representatives in 5 that they must not do this thing. Forty thou- 
sand m ority for Me ey this fall will paralyze the efforts of the free-wool 
men mgress. 
Let us Waive party considerations for once and stand by our own inter- 


ests. ` 
Yours truly, 


Mr. Speaker, the eloquent gentleman from Michigan 2 
BUR RO WS] to-day introduced into his speech an extract from 
the message of Mr. Harrison to Congress, dated December 6, 1892, 
less than one year ago, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction 
in being able to say that the general conditions affecting the commercial 
and industrial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favor- 
able, Acomparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree 
of prosperity and so general a on of the comforts of life were never 
before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of eee At 1880 was $16,159,616,068. In 1890 it amounted 
to 562.010.000.000, an increase of 1 — cent. : 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626; in 1890 
it was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there will 
be about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1892. 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
oak rin rhe leading cities furnish the basis for the following compar- 


ns: 
In 1880 the capital invested in manufacturing was 81 839,670. 
In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing was 800.7884 

In 1880 the number of employés was 1,301,388. 

In 1890 the number of employés was eee 

In 1880 the wages earned were 8501, 905.778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221,170,454. 

In 1880 the value of the product was $2,711,579,899. 

In 1890 the value of the product was 84, 880, 288, 887. 

Tam informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But, after making full allowance for 
differences of method and deducting the returns for industries not in- 
cluded in the census of 1880, there remain in the 3 from these seventy- 
five cities an increase in the capital employed of $1,522,745,604; in the value 
of the product of $2,024,236,166; in Mig. ry earned of 677,943,929, and in the 
number of wage-earners employed of 029. The wage 8 not only 
show an increased aggregate, but an increase per capita from in 1880 to 
$547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

* * * * * * * 
Another indication of the general prosperity of the country is found in the 
fact that the number of de tors in pavinite Danke tticreascd from 693,870in 
1860 to 4,258,893 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of depos- 
its from #149,277,504in 1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 921 per cent. 
In 1891 the amount of de: ts in savings banks was 81.623.079, 740. It is esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of wage-earn- 
ers. The bank clearances for nine months ending Septem ver 3), 1891, amounted 
to 841.040, 380,808. For the same months in 1892 they amounted to $45, 189,601,947, 
an excess for the nine months of $4, 140,211,139. 

* + * $ * s 

The value of our total farm products has increased from $1,363,646,866 in 
1860 to $4,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 
K cent. Ə number of h January 1, 1891, was 50,625,106 and their value 

10,198,925; on January 1, 1 the number was 52,398,019 and the value 
$241,051,415. On January 1, 1891, the number of cattle was 36,875,618 and the 
wore » S44, 127,008; on January 1, 1892, the number was 87,651,239 and the value 

BENJ. HARRISON.” 


I now want to offer some testimony corroborating the message 
of Mr. Harrison. It comes from the Cincinnati Enquirer of De- 
cember 31, 1892. That great newspaper, between times, prints 
and publishes a great deal of news, and never, between times, 
sacrifices news to party, and especially on each recurring last 
day of the year it can always be relied upon to give a truthful 
résumé of the business of the year past. 

Here are the headlines of the résumé of 1892, published in the 
issue of that paper, as stated: 


Over R. G. Dun & Co.’s “Review of trade for the year 1892,” 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 31, 1892, that paper head- 
port as follows: ane 


Ever Known in Business. 

The Glowing Record Made by the Passing Year. 
Strongly Favorable Indications for Future Prosperity. 
Trade of All Kinds Enjoying a Veritable Boom. 

Its Volume was the Largest i in the Country's History. 

While Commercial Failures | were Remarkably Few. 


Mr. Speaker, is it not marvelous that only six months later 
Mr. Cleveland is compelled to state to Congress as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to 
call together in extra session the people’s representatives in gs bp eed 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty 
with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated 
dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources, nor is it e to an Ke 


ublished in 
the re- 


the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity. 
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plenteous cr with abundant 


manufacture, 


promise of remunerative production and 
th unusualinvitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business ente 
have sprung up on every side. 
meager rs 3 assets vers notimmediate 
mands o tened depositors. Surviving corpora’ 
are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and 


those & ed in legitimate business are s to that the securities 
they offer to loan, though heretofore satisfactory, are no l acce 
Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and 


ure have invaded every branch of business. 5 
* * + s a s s 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against all pending amendments to 
this bill, and vote without hesitation for the passage of the bill. 
The result will be only and simply to cause the cessation of the 
present practice of buying silver and paying gold for it, and I 
call attention of the House and the country to the fact that sil- 
ver will notin this way be demonetized, nor yet driven from 
circulation or legal-tender quality, for this same bill for which 

I shall vote declares— 
quallty of the standard silver doliars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are ey ones to maintain the parity ofthe 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio 
or such o! ratio asmay be established by law. 

Thus 1 5 Suerte moner and nos a . We phan 
cease to degrade silver uying and co it uplike pig iron, 
and its value as money wall be enhanced. 

I will votə thus because: 

First. The purchase of silver under this and the Bland-Allison 
act has had the effect to debase the coinsof the country and un- 
settle values and confidence. 

Second. The repeal will benefit the country by restoring con- 
fidence, at least in some degree, establish silver upon a better 
basis than now, and enhance the value of all the currency of silver 
in the country. 

Third. The repeal will place this country in such Sk posers 
among the nations of the world as that an internati agree- 
ment can be reached, so that out of such agreement bimetallism 
can come, and both gold and silver can be coined upon equal 
terms, free of charge. 

Fourth. I am in favor of bimetallism upon such terms as will 
end this controversy, and Iam sure that the repeal of this section 
will be a grand movement in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituency is made up of agriculturists, 
miners, laborers, manufacturers, and business men. They all 
work, and are all honest and intelligent. My first duty is to 
my own people, who sent me here. I will cast no vote in this 
House to make heavier by even a slight degree the burdens of 
life they have borne so long and so patiently. I will not fail to 
vote, God giving me wisdom, in such a way as to make their 
burdens lighter. > 

If I can, I will vote so that each dollar in this land shall be of 
equal value to pay debts and buy goods as every or any other 
dollar. The do of the rich man shall, if I can effect it, be as 
good and not better than the dollar which pays for the labor of 
the poor man, 

Because I believe that the repeal of this clause will tend to 
all of this, with a solemn realization of the responsibility of 
this hour, I will vote for this bill, and trust to the same over- 
ruling Providence, which so long has aided our people, that the 
future will vindicate the wisdom of the act. R 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, in the minute which has been 
given to me I want to inform the House respecting the action of 
the political parties in Colorado, In a few seconds permit me to 
say that the Democratic party of Colorado unanimously, through 
its regular organization, indorsed and approved the course taken 
as read by the gentleman from Indiana Nur. BYNUM], and that 
Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic candidate, through his emissaries, 
sent to Colorado and made a demand and command upon what 
was called the White wing” of the Democracy to take down the 
Democratic electors and support the Weaver electors. - How- 
ever, I had no part in that. 

I shall notin this minute break in, but shall save what I might 
say for another time, when the gentleman will be sufficiently en- 
tertained, I hope; but I will say, so that it may go into the 
RECORD to-morrow (and I do not want any of this suppressed), 
that I make no denial of the utterances that have been read, and 
acknowledge and father every word of them; nor am I the man 
at any time toshrink from any responsibility. Idistinctly wantit 
understood that I said what was quoted, and when I said it I was 
assober as a judge. I want that to go in the RECORD in the morn- 
ing. [Great laughter and applause in the House and in the gal- 


ries. 

Se eee protempore. The time of the gentleman has 
red. 
r. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker 


fail- 


The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair desires to = 
Mr. BYNUM. Fri meee 


rise toa question of personal explanation, 
Mr. Speaker. 3 p z 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appeals to members 
topreserve order, and state to the occupants of the galleries 
that such demonstrations will not be allowed. They are con- 
trary to the rules of the House, and can not be permitted. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. BYNUM. Irise to a personal explanation. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton is recognized. 

Mr. BYNUM. I demand the floor for a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not take the 
floor on a question of personal explanation. 

Mr. BYNUM. Of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman may be heard on 
a question of personal privilege. . 

Mr. BYNUM. It is a question of personal privilege I mean. 
sane SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 

eman, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
from Indiana recognized? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman states that he 
rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BYNUM. I not retain the floor more than a moment. 
On yesterday I jocularly made a remark which possibly could 
have been construed that I might have been entertained ina 
manner that would render me unable to make a speech. I want 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that that was uttered in a jocular way, and 
I think so understood. Those who know me know, and the gen- 
oo knows, that on that occasion there was nota soberer man 
in Denver. 


Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman 


Mr. PENCE. I have said so; and I went to your friends last 
is, ay and suggested making such a statement. 
5 7 Then you ought not to have cast any insinua- 
on here. 


serie SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
n. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, at the present 
time all our nationalobligations are paid in gold or in greenbacks 
which are redeemable in gold, or in silver dollars, or silver cer- 
tificates which up to this date have been kept equivalent to gold. 
The gold doilar of 25.8 grains is by law the standard of value in 
the United States. Because the gold dollar is the standard of 
value, we are enabled to make our domestic and foreign exchange 
with ease and certainty and without discount for inequalities of 
valueinmoney. The maintenance ofa uniform standard of value 
is a matter of primary concern to society and one of the funda- 
mental principles of good government and national prosperity. 
Any disturbance in the standard of value unsettles business, de- 
stroys confidence, and restricts the area of employment. No 
physical calamity, not even earthquakes nor famines, produces 
such disastrous results as a fluctua’ ng standard of value. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly, the history of our silver coin is as fol- 
lows: In 1792 our silver dollar was required by law to be exactly 
equal to the Spanish milled dollar. It contained 416 grains of 
standard silver, and the smaller coins were all of exact equal pro- 
333 value (see United States Statutes, volume 1, page 249). 

n 1837 the silver dollar was changed in weight, so that it con- 
tained only 4121 grains standard silver, but the smaller coins 
were still kept of equal proportionate value with the dollar piece 
(see United States Statutes, volume 5; pages 137-139). Up to 1853 
our silver coins were all legal tender in the payment of debts to 
any amount, 

June 1, 1853, the Democratic party, then in control of Con- 
gress, debased the silver coin, reducing the half dollar from 205} 
grains down to 192 grains, taking from each half dollar 14} 
grains of silver, and also taking from the smaller coins in like 
proportion and limiting the legal-tender quality to halves, quar- 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, and to an amount not exceeding $5. 
This limit of $5 was fixed by the Democratic Congressafter hay- 
ing debased the smaller silver coins. The legal-tender quality 
of the dollar piece was left unchanged, because it was not re- 
garded as of any consequence in our circulation, from the fact 
1 — not a silver dollar piece was coined from the year 1805 to 
1839. 

The total number of silver dollars coined from 1793 to 1877 is 
only 8,045,838. The result of pag the smaller coins was, of 
course, to drive the dollar piece out of circulation and prevent 


it from being coined, because if the Government could make two 
half dollars with 28: grains less of silver thin it would take to 
make one dollar piece then it would not be good financial policy 
to coin silver bullion into dollar pieces. In 1873 an act was 
d authorizing the coinage of the trade dollar containing 

20 grains, the other silver coins remaining substantially un- 
changed. The act of 1873 did not demonetize the dollar piece 
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then coined and in circulation, but simply dropped the standard 
dollar from the coinage act and placed the trade dollar in place 
of thestandard dollar, leav: legal tander limit the same 
on the trade dollar that had been imposed by the Democratic 
party upon the silver coin, excepting the old dollar. 

The coinage of the trade dollar was authorized to answer the 
demand of commerce coming to our Western coast, and was 
placed under the legal tender limit already existing as to the 


smaller coins, for the expresr purpose of co it to the for- 
eign commerce for which it was originally ned. There 
has been no subst intial change made in regard to the smaller 


silver coin. In 187%, the Bland-Allison silver bill was ad, 
which provided for the coinage of the old Thy ye dollar and 
restored its legal tender quality in full. The Fifty-first Con- 
gress enacted the law known as the act of July 14, 1890, by which 
we purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and issued 
thereon silver certificates redeemable in coin. It is for the 
urpose o! repealing this act that the President of the United 
tates, taking into consideration the financial stringency, has 
convened Congress into extraordinary session, and in his mes- 
sage to the Senate and House of Rapresentatives has recom- 
mended the unconditional repeal of the act of July 14, 1890, 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that having at his command all of 
the avenues of information, the President, taking into considera- 
tion the conditions that exist and the almost universal desire upon 
the part of the people for an increase of circulation, might in 


his wisdom have recommended to Co 8s in that m some 
plan or some way to accomplish t 8 Perhaps he 
thought the chasm between one school and the other was too wide 


to bridge, and perhaps there was no material at hand to have en- 
abled the most skillfulengineer to construct one. 

Mr. Speaker, pissing from this question of finances for a few 
moments, and for the purpose in as few words as possible of 
correcting as far as I can an error of the public mind to those 
unacquainted with the facts, that in a e measure the vast 
country west of the Mississippi River and the Missouri River is 
an arid plain, valueless in its soil and principally made up of min- 
ing camps that are seeking by legislation the advancement of the 
price of the product of their mines, I quote. 

Writing on this subject, the Spokane Review, one of the lead- 
ing papers of the Pacific Northwest, said: 


hearth of our mother country the smothi 

What was this worthless country of which Charles Sumner spoke? It in- 
cluded the lands and waters of North America between the Columbia River 
and 54° 40’ north latitude. It embraced more than one-half of what is now 
British Columbia, besides the present State of Washington. The Canadian 
Pacific now traverses that territory, and had the claims of the United States 
been fully allowed the city of Victoria would have had an American name, 
the fraser been an American river, and serious obstacles would have been 

in the pathway of Great Britain across the continent. 

Even to-day broad-minded statesmen of the East fail to discern the future 
of the Pacific Northwest. Their blunders are worse than crimes. Their talk 
is fraught with peril. Their wisdom is rot. 

The c Northwest does not ask of the Government at the national 
_ capital te overlook conflicting interests presented by the various ot 
the country, and legislate for its own special benefit. To live and let live is 
a policy which finds more believers right here than in the East. What the 
Pacific Northwest does contend for is that her manifest future shall not be 
ignored. In balancing the relative benefits and injuries of national meas- 
ures, as regards the various portions of these United States, the Pacific 
Northwest righ fully demands that her future as well as her present shall be 
put into the scales, les Sumner himself would be far from cal ita 
Worthless territory were he alive to-day, but the followers of Charies Sumi- 
ner may make the same mistake he did. They may for years defer that 
which will inno mean 2 add to the prosperity of the whole country by 
refusing to give the P: c Northwest the opportunities which she deserves. 


Mr. Speaker, I have lived many years in the West, and I know 
something of its capabilities, of its products, soil, and of its 
people. Í have seen what was afew years ago considered an 
arid plain pass from a sea of grasses to a great land of schools, col- 
leges. civilization, and wealth. Of all of thetwenty-five States and 
Territories west of the e f River, only three are as small 
as New England. Montana would stretch from Boston on the east 
to. Cleveland on the west, and would extend from Boston south 
to Richmond, Va. Idaho, if laid down in the East, would touch 
Toronto on the north and Raleigh, N. C., on the south, while its 
southern boundary line is long onangh to stretch from Washing- 
ton City to Columbus. California,if upon the Atlantic seaboard, 
would extend from Massachusetts to South Carolina. New Mex- 
ico is larger than the kingdom of Great. Britain and Ireland. 
Dakota might be carved into half a dozen kingdoms of Greece, 
and Wyoming is ninety-seven times as large as Rhode Island. 

Counting all of Louisiana and Minnesota west of the Missis- 
5 0 5 River for convenience, we have, according to the census 
of 1880, 2,115,135 square miles on the west and 854,865 square 
miles on the east. Thatisto say,for every acre eastof the river 
we have nearly 24 acres west. 


Mr. E. B. Smalley, who in the summer of 1882 traveled the 
line of the Northern Pacific’ro id before its completion, said: 


le land. 

est Cascade Mountains, in the State of Washington, lies the great 
forest of the West and the densest growth of time in the known wor The 
western m forests contain 32.500 square miles. It averages 10,000,- 
000 feet to the square mile, and that produces the enormous amount of 325,- 
000,000,000 of feet of merchantable timber, and all within 25 miles of the finest 
harbor in the world. 

In fact, sir, this country west of the Mississippi River, which 
within the memory of many within hearing of my voice was con- 
sidered an arid belt, is now contributing annually to the markets 
of the world 600,000,000 bushels of cereals. California from the 
discovery of gold has produced 81, 300,000,000 of that metal. 
Idaho has produced 8200, 000, 000 of gold and silver, and in the 
Cœur d’Alene Mountains of that State, that were thought worth- 
less less than seven years ago, except for the timber, are to Bay 
produeing over 40 per cent of all the lead produced in 
country. 

Montana, not taking into consideration her great flocks and 
herds, is producing from twenty to twenty-five millions of pe 
cious metals per annum. In twenty yers Nevada poured into 
the Treasury of the United States ost 80,000, 0% of bullion. 
The output of Colorado is $25,000,000 per annum. Wyoming, to 
say nothing of her great cattle and stock ranges, has immense 
deposits of valuable minerals. Washington, with her vast tim- 
ber interests, which W. H. Seward has said would make her the 
shipbuilder of the world, with her coal, iron, silver, lead, wheat, 
barley, oats, hops, and fruits, her patriotism and her civilization, 
stands sentinel upon the rock-bound coast of the Pacific. 

I had thought, Mr. Speaker, that when the rule and order of 
business were adopted for this debate, that the great m»jority of. 
this House would. in view of the fact of their vociferations and 
declamations in the past, yield to the minority some right or 
some opportunity to offer some amendment upon the proposed 
measures to be adopted. I well recollect how in the Fifty-first 
Congress many of the majority party to-day were vociferous in 
their denunciation of the Republican Speaker and the majority 

what they at that time denounced as gag rule with all the 
eloquence and declamations they are distinguished for. I call 
to mind the seenes enacted in the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, and I look for some of those who at that time were so 
eloquent in their denunciation toagain rush frantically down the 
aisles a re Hall and appeal for what they had all so a iarla 
struggled for. 

I had thought that inasmuch as the distinguished Chief Magis- 
trate of this nation and the leader of their party had in his mes- 
sage held out a flag of truce to the Republican party, that they 
would be willing to adopt some rule that would give that party, 
the minority, some right to offer some amendment that the: 
might be interested in uvon this question. The President 
said, when he classified the Sherman law as a truce, that he had 
indirectly said to the Republican party upon this floor, Help 
me Cassius, or I sink!’ and after you have enabled me to adopt 
the single gold standard in this country, then watch me kick the 
stuffing out of you upon the tariff.” 

This order of business that we are to proceed upon next Mon- 
day was d upon by and through a few favored of the majority 
party. No opportunity will be given to vote upon any other 
proponon than those that have been agreed upon and adopted 

y the vote of the Democratic party in sustaining the order for 
the previousquestion. Noopportunity was given to the minority 
when that order was adopted. The distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri demanded the previous question, and upon a roll 
call of the yeasand nays many of those who have since st ted in 
their publie utterances that some opportunity should have been 
given for other propositions are recorded as having voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of bimetallism as the basis of our 
monetary system because in the course of a series of years the 
average of production of go.d and silver will furnish to the com- 
mercial world a more just and equitable measure of the value 
of human labor than either of ths metals can possibly furnish. 
It is a notorious fact that the produption of gold has been more 
spasmodic and uncertain than the production of silver. Between 
1316 and 1870 the yield of pure gold from the placer mines of the 
Pacific Slope was phenomenally large, while the production of 
silver during that period of time was comparatively very small. 
Between 1873 and the present time the production of silver has 
been comparatively greater than the production of gold. 

Between the first-mentioned dates gold monome sm would 


have been unjust to the creditor class of the country; but on the 
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other hand it is equally clear that gold monometallism, with 
comparatively diminished production of gold since 1873, has 
worked great injustice to the debtor classes. The use of the 
two metals during the two periods would have furnished a com- 
promise line which would have proven more equitable and just 
to both debtors and creditors throughout that period. Asa Re- 
publican I am in favor of the use of silver as well as gold in our 
monetary system, because I am in favor of protecting every arti- 
cle of American production; and I think it to be un-American 
and unpatriotic to discredit or discountenance the use of any 
product of this country, either in the markets at home or abroad. 

For this reason I am opposed to any proposition looking to the 
discontinuance of the use of silver in our monetary system, and 
on the contrary I have been heartily in favor of constantly in- 
creasing the use of silver with a view of bringing into action 
the great commercial force found in the law of supply and de- 
. to the end that the commercial value of silver might be 
broughtto something approximating the proposed coinage value. 

The most casual observation will suffice to convince anyone 
that the vast majority of the people of this country, East as well 
as West, are in favor of maintaining both gold and silver as the 
coins of the country. A very small fraction of the people of the 
East are in favor of gold monometallism, und I hold that any 
legislation having for its object the utter exclusion of silver 
from our monetary system is repugnant to the judgment and con- 
trary to the desire of 90 per cent, at least, of the voters and tax- 

ayers of every State in the Union. The people of this country 
esire such legislation as may tend to restore silver to its place 
in the money of the world rather than to destroy it utterly. 

The present law when enacted was but the inauguration of a 
policy, as I understand it, looking to the continued increase of 
the use of silver on safe lines, with a view to its final restoration 
to free coinage at the mints at an agreed ratio. In the second 
session of the Congress which passed the Sherman act the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, favored an increase of 
the purchase of silver to six million ounces per month. He 
was satisfied that the law had worked well and had given ma- 
terial aid in carrying this country safely over the financial strin- 

ney caused by failures in South America and embarrassments 

Europe. 

One el the vices, born of enthusiasm, no doubt, on the part of 
the advocates of immediate free coinage deprived Congress of 
the privilege of considering Mr. Windom’s proposition. It was 
erroneously assumed that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
seeking to injure silver and that by rejecting his oh crip 
the free coinage of silver would be brought about. Thus the 
new policy inaugurated by the Sherman act was practically 
abandoned by the Congress which brought it about, and in con- 

uence the policy was not given a fair test. I have many 
friends on this fioor and throughout the State I have the honor 
in part to represent who sincerely believe that the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to l can be brought about and bimetal- 
lism maintained in the United States without drawing to the 
aid of the Government any commercial or other force save the 
mandate of the law itself. 

Not undertaking to contest this view of the matter, it has 
been apparent to me that, whatsoever virtue there may be in the 
proposition, it is impracticable, because a majorityof the whole 
people of the country believe that free coinage at such ratio 
Sula result in the instant disappearance of the gold of the coun- 
try from circulation and cast us immediately upon a silver basis, 
and that this proposition would be attended by violent commer- 
cial and financial disturbances, from which the people generally, 
but the toilers of the land particularly, would suffer serious in- 


ury. 
2 2 long as the majority entertain this apprehension, whether 
it be well founded or not,it is obvious to me that free coinage 
by asingle act of Congress can not be obtained; and I have 
8 believed, and do now believe, that it is more wise and 
prudent to consult this conservative sentiment of the majority, 
and to propose a ratio which can be maintained without the 
apprehended danger of being called upon to recoin the silver 
coin of Europe which it is possible might be sent here for coin- 
in exchange of our gold at the ratio of 16 to . I have here- 
tofore op the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, for the reasons: 

First, that the discrepancy between the coinage and commer- 
cial value of the silver and the silver dollar at that ratio seemed 
to me so great that this country could not be induced to adopt 
it, and it was therefore futile to advocate free coinage at that 
ratio; and 

Second, because the difference between the ratio of 16 to 1 and 
the European ratio of 151 to 1 was so slight that Europe would 

robably send over its accumulated stock of silver to our mints 
or recoinage in exchange for our gold to such an extent as to 
injure our own silver-producers by overstocking our mints for 
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many years to come. I favored, instead, the increased use of sil- 
ver in our monetary system with a view to enhancing its value, 
so as to ultimately bring to light the proper coinage ratio. 

Now it is proposed by the majority to either fix the ratio at 
some point between 16 to 1 and 20 to 1,or to continue the present 
law, or else abandon silver altogether. Believing that this 
country can maintain bimetallism by coining silver at the rate 
of 20 to 1, I am cordially in favor of adopting that ratio, and on 
that basis I favor the opening of our mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and my vote shall be recorded in favor of that proposi- 
tion. Feeling that to discard silver utterly would be an injus- 
tice to the whole people, and particularly to those burdened 
with debt, I shall resist it as an invasion of the rights of the 
people. Finally, Iam unalterably opposed to the repeal of the 
existing Sherman law unless we can secure in its stead a free 
py 51 or silver at what I believe to be the safe and just ratio 
of 2 . 

Mr. Speaker, we hear frequently upon this floor that we should 
return to an unlimited issue of greenbacks and paper currency. 
I hope this never will be adopted. The country for a long time 
struggled toget over the effects of an overissue of paper money, 
and the effect of an pverissue of that paper has always been d 
astrous in whatever country it has been tried. It was so in the 
time of William and Mary, it was so in France under John Law’s 
scheme, although he had all the property of France behind him 

et it bankrupted France. Take the history of Rhode Islan 

moda Ater the Revolution; the farmers, finding them- 
selves in distress, established a paper bank for the purpose of 
lending money upon farms. 

The merchants and business men refused to accept the aean 
and finally the Legislature had to repeal the law that sent Rhode 
Island into bankruptcy and disaster. Then we have what was 
known as the Mississippi crop-moving scheme, the flush times 
of Alabama, where everybody issued money, everybody had a 
bank, but which finally left upon the State of Alabima, if [am not 
mistaken in the figures, a debt of forty-two millions for the 
farmers of that State to pay. Then we had the Michigan wild- 
cat money; then we had throughout Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio 
what is known as blue-dogand yellow-pup, where every man had 
to carry a detector with him. 

The only advantage a man had was that he rushed frantically 
to pay his debts for fear the money would be worth nothing in 
the morning. It was a retstablishment of these State banks 
that the Democratic pey in their platform demanded. I do not 
believe that they will ever be re"stablished, because there are 
too many men now living who have sad cause to remember the 
losses they sustained by institutions of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sometimes thought at this time, when 
everybody is submitting some plan for the cure of the present 
financial distress, that had an opportunity been offered me un- 
der the rules and order of business as adopted, I would have 
submitted a proposition along the following lines: First, re 
the Bland act, including the clause providing for a dollar of 4124 
grains; then repeal the Sherman law, including the purchasin 
clause, and then do four things. Call in all one, two, and 5 
bly five dollar bills, and issue instead the silver dollars now in 
the Treasury. While this would not havea tendency to increase 
the per capita circulation, it would have the effect of bringing 
into use a vast amount of siver now in the Treasury, and Fie: 
lieve that if the world was convinced that we would take care 
of our stock on hand they would provide a way to take care of the 
annual production of silver. 

Again, I am one of those who believe that you can never make 
silver populat as long as you decline by your laws to give it an 
opportunity to circulate among the masses of the people. The 
present generation know but little if anything of the use of sil- 
ver money. They have used at all times and under all circum- 
stances the representative of it, and, I believe, it is far better for 
the future of silver that the one, two, and even five dollar 
notes be called in and let the actual silver money itself circulate 
among the people. I believe it would be for the best interests 
of the people themselves; and I believe it would have a tendency, 
as it has had in France, to cause the laboring people to hoard it 
in their houses and use it at such times as their necessities might 
require. 

believe it is not a good principle as soon as one of our labor- 
ing people obtains $20 in paper money that he shall rush tosome 
hank and deposit the same. I believe it will encourage more 
thrift and economy to that class of people who need protection 
in their monetary affairs to have some means whereby they re- 
tain some of their money about them. The French peasant 
takes his money, puts it about his house, and when he is at 
labor he has it about him to purchase the necessities of life. 
In France, the thriftiest country in the world, a sufficient amount 
of the medium of exchange is kept in the woolen stockings of 
the people, and the percentage of money that is withdrawn from 
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circulation by the hoarding of the people during the periods 
of noconfidence represents the percentage which the commerce 
of the United States has no right to count upon during peri- 
ods of prosperity and confidence. 

A sum equal to the deficit in the money circulation at this 
momentrepresents the commercial factor of safety, without which 
the business of no country could be conducted. 

Second. Coin the product of the American mines. 

Third. Make a mintage charge upon all imported silver. 

Fourth. Limit its legal-tender quality to or $100. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if some measure could be 
` adopted along these lines it will have a tendency to increase 
the volume of currency. I do not know that I entirely agree to 
the last three propositions myself; but the first, the pushing out 
into active circulation among the oe of the silver dollars now 
in the Treasury, I think, can not be successfully controverted as 
not having elements of benefit to the people of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, while we have heard upon all hands the denuncin- 
tion of the Sherman bill, and while the Democratic party have de- 
nounced it asa cowardly makeshift, I have never been able to 
find anyone among the plain people of the United States, or with 
whom I have come in contact, who declined to take that money 
and were notsatisfied with it. 

During the two years that it was administered under a Repub- 
lican Administration, increasing from month to month the vol- 
ume of the currency going out to circulate among all the people, 
there was circulated over one hundred and six million of the sil- 
ver certificates, under the Sherman law, of small denominations 
of ones, twos, and fives, and the people received them gladly and 
carried on their exchanges; and while it is my judgment that 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month by the Gov- 
ernment, which is a nonconsumer of silver, had a tendency to 
diminish the price, because as the Government continued its 
month-to-month purchsses and added to the visible supply, it 
being a nonconsumer, this necessarily diminished the price. 

But the certificates that were issued were gladly received by 
the people, and not until the great Democratic party not only 
denounced that law but other laws, and made an effort to make 
everything cheap as they always have; and by their continued 
calamity howling they have forced upon us the present panic. 
But many have said to me, Mr. Speaker, not only in my own 
section, but since my arrival here, what do you people desire? 

Speaking somewhat for them as well as myself, we are in 
favor of using all the silyer money that can be circulated with- 
out debasing the value of a silver dollar. What we would like 
to see is the two metals flowing side by side with each other as 
they doin France. That country carries the largest amount of 
silver and the largest fund of gold, being seven hundred millions 
of silver and eight hundred millions of gold. France is a coun- 
try with a gold standard; that is to say, that country having a 
double basis does not necessarily have a double standard. 

Again, we have eight hundred and thirty millions of paper 
money, not taking into consideration the national-bank currency, 
all of which is redeemable by the Government. When the Gov- 
ernment placed one hundred millions in the Treasury it was for 
the purpose of redeeming three hundred and forty millions of 

enbacks, not eight hundred and thirty millions of paper. 
ince then we have been adding to the paper supply and increas- 
ing the per capita circulation until we have the amount named, 
55 the Government is compelled to keep its paper ona ity 
with gold. But suppose the Sherman law is repealed? Dorea- 
son and probability or either of them warrant the proposition 
that the re of the law will restore confidence, set mill wheels 
in motion, build up commercial credit, repair the crumbling for- 
tunes of railroads, bring back to banks the moneys how hid in 
saf 2 


The mills of the country are now idle, the iron furnaces have 
closed down, thousands and thousands of people are out of employ- 
ment, millions of capital have been withdrawn by manufacturers— 
all owing to the uncertainty of the Democratic party in regard 
to the tariff. When the McKinley bill was being enacted the 
mills were not idle, the men were busy at the furnaces and con- 
suming the products of the farms, because there was no uncer- 
tainty or ‘‘ifs” or ands“ about the position of the Republican 
party upon that question, but now things are very much changed. 

The great aurora borealis of the Democratic party which was 
to spread itself all over the sgt dang give us peace, happiness, 
and financial prosperity, and which was so instrumental in elect- 
ing Mr. Cleveland to office, is no longer visible to the naked eye. 
During the Harrison Administration the people were constantly 
assured by Mr. Cleveland himself that the country was drifting 
to ruin by a tariff adjusted by Mr. McKinley and adopted by the 
Republican party. No one told us that the silver policy of the 
Government was destroying values and sending banks and com- 
mercial houses into bankrupey. 

Now, the crisis is upon us. It may not be the same crisis that 


Mr. Cleveland predicted as the result of the McKinley tariff, but 
the crisis is 9 upon us. We were told last year that 
the success of the Democratic party would prevent it; we are 
told this year that the repeal of the Sherman law alone will ef- 
fect it; it was the tariff before the election, it was the silver 
question after the election. 

Upon these propositions, Mr. Speaker, the great Democratic 
prs itself is not harmonious and united. I send forward to 

ave printed and to have read by the Clerk the following ex- 


tract. 
HAS COST US A BILLION, 


For four months a Democratic Administration has been in control at the 
national capital. Behind it has stood a party vehemently demanding the 
abolition of all protection and the reissue of State-bank currency. The in- 
dustries of the nation have taken alarm at the spectacle of their enemies in 
power. The free-trade President has used the authority of his office not to 
protect, but to assail and ruin the business interests of the country. There- 
sult has been the obliteration of more than a billion of dollars in the value 
of property held by American citizens. 

e shrinkage in values has embraced inactive as well as active securities; 
State, city, and county bonds, the capital stock of limited corporations, manu- 
facturing companies, and business firms. It has pean hd ber credit and plunged 
hundreds into ingens ood Banks have been carried down by the score. 
‘Thoroughly established business reputations have been hopelessly wrecked. 
en abundant prosperity of the country has been changed into stringency 
an è. 

The Fifty-first Congress appropriated $1,000,000,000 in two years, and made 
provision for distributing it among the people. The Cleveland Administra- 
tion has taken #1,000,000,000 from the pockets of the people in four months. 
It has diminished the wealth of the nation by an amount nearly equal to 
the entire sum of money in circulation in the United States to-day. It has 
cost the people of the United States three times as much as the colossal 
swindle of the Panama Canal—which shook France from center to circum- 
ference—cost the French people. I[thastaken enough money from the peo- 
ple to build the Nicaragua Canal ten times over. These are a patag fig- 
ures, but they show the truth. They demand the earnest consideration of 
every American citizen on this anniversary of the nation's birth. Bluster 
and prevaricate as they may, the mouthpieces of Democracy can not obscure 
this tremendous fact: In four months Democratic rule has robbed the 
American people of $1,000,000,000,—New York Sun (Democratic). 


This is not an indictment of the Democratic party by the Re- 
publicans, it is not the indictment of any individual by the Re- 
publicans, but is from the great metropolitan journal of the city 
of New York—the New York Sun, Democratic. 

Mr, Speaker, in the closing portion of the President's message 
he states that it was his intention to have called Congress to- 
gomer in September to commence the great work of what is 

nown as tariff reform. Unquestionably the leading issue isto 
be the tariff, and all laborers, mechanics, and farmers are vitally 
interested in the question. Upon its solution, in my judgment, 
deponas for them comfort or calamity, plentyor want, and homes 
or hovels. 

To solve the question as has been indicated and demanded by 
the President in his message will accomplish, as is already the 
fact, the closing of factories and the driving of thousands and 
thousands of wage-earners from honorable toil to idleness and 
want. A single word in that contest defines the position of the 
Republican party; its watchword is still protection—protection 
to every smokestack that lifts its black mouth toward the sky, 
protection to every hammer that trips to the music of steam, 
protection to every fire that burns on the forges of toil, protec- 
tion that lifts every matter into higher and better forms of value 
protection of the ballot box from fraud and crime, protection of 
every man in the open to cast a free ballot and have it counted 
just as he cast it, protection to every American citizen at home 
and abroad, protection from all infringement of the Monroe doc- 
trine, protection to American homes, protection to American 
laborers, protection to American farmers, protection to Ameri- 
can industries, protection to American commerce, protection to 
American miners, protection to American prosperity, and the 
protection of the Union soldiers of the United States. 

I will print with my remarks, Mr. Speaker, a letter addressed 
to me by Mr. Paul F. Mohr, of the State of Washington, in which 
he submits for consideration some views upon the monetary ques- 
tion, together with an argument accompanying the letter: 

Hon. JOHN L. WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


My DEAR SIR: Isubmit to youanargument on the subject of the monetary 
complications of this country at the 1 time, Which is to serve 
double purpose of an appeal to you and a means of creating an intelligent 
support by the people of Washington for the position which I trust you 
may take in g of the bill repealing the Sherman act. I am well 
aware that the sentiment of abd ee of the people of our State, as well 
as elsewhere, is in favor of any kind of an expedient, however lame, in the 
present monetary dilemma, in the hope that it will, in a measure, protect sil- 
ver. My treatment of the subject convince you of my earnest adv 
of silver, and especially of a bimetallic standard which shall be thorough an 
permanent. 

Lobject to an ex: rated ratio of, say, 1 to 20, because the evils we are 
now suffering from, while they may be ameliorated to a slight extent, will 
not be a benefit to silver. If a ratio of 1 to 15} or 1 to 16 was a legitimate 
ratio until 1873, itis so now. That this ratio can be maintained now as legit- 
imately as a ratio of 1 to 20 is a question beyond a reasonable doubt. 0 
loss of its value is due to arbitrary discrimination against silver by depriv- 
ing it of its legal-tender qualities by other nations. By reinvesting it with 
legal-tender qualities, which can not be done by this nation alone, it will 
regain its lost value. 
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A statement by the Secretary of tha Treasury shows that it will cost f. 
000,000 to remint the silver coin of the United States. Not only is the 
cost an important consideration, but the time it would take to remint our 
coinage would be a very t obstacle to the usefulness of silver. The 
necessity of inuge ht deter the foreign nations from joining in an 
international agreement, ey: all would have joinedin such an aee 
ment with the exception of aoe „ and as E will no doubt yield her 
mono-metallism the moment the United States threatens to become a com- 
petitor for the gold of the world, it would be, to my mind, ly un- 
wise to block way for a thorough rehabilitation of silver by screet 
legislation at this time, Indeed, the present ratio of 1 to 16, even under the 

t unfortunate law, would so far as the ent interests of silver 
d of the people are concerned be better than a new ratio of 1 to 20. 

I have written the . treatise especially for your use and in- 
directly for the benefit of the public of our State. 1 trust you may be able, 
even if your views should not be in line with mine, to bring the subject-mat- 
ter before our people for their enlightenment, as I am ga ed it will serve 
asa oye of enlightening them upon this complicated question of our na- 
tional finances. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
. PAUL F. MOHR. 


INTRODUCTION, 


my manuscript to the printer it was submitted toanumber of 
. betng NEEE OLYA x Oo 

occupation. er tructive, I con- 
cluded to mention them. They said: 


Before gi 


“You are ourself against the capitalist, who will resentit; being 
in ente 8 which require their aid. you will find it unwise to at- 
a system of nce which is to their advantage.“ 


* What is your object in adding to the education of the masses, when the 
result is that it will only make it more difficult for us to succeed?” 
“You will lay yourself open to the attacks of the newspapers, whose own- 
ers are largely of the wealthy class.” 
“The masses (no more reasonable than the capitalist), wanting more 
satisfied with any essay which, 
While it points out the faulty conditions of the economics of the 9 
the same time shows more clear 


against the property. 
Iam striving to belong to it with all the energy at my co’ 
The increase of knowledge among the masses does not make it more difi- 
cult to achieve success for any individual whose capacity entitles him to it. 
The ne which attack the effort of any man who aims to advance 
the solidarity of mankind would suffer far more than the person attacked, 
no matter who owns them, and to the extent that they favor fair weapons 
and equitable conditions in the great economic duel, they will themselves 


cent class 
è terms are 


eral gradations of society, and so far as the uppermost bogey procs far! “yA 


necessary 
8 diu With A lf field — 
‘unequal legislation or unfair economic conditions. a 12 5 ae 


In ad my small efforts to those already being exerted in all parts of 
the world. for the creation of an intelligent unders' of true economics 
the masses, I feel that Iam adding something, at least, to the stability 
our form of ernment—a formof government which depends essentially 
ce of the public voice, because the re tatives of the 
e, being also human and subject to the law of preservation. find 
t more to their interests to follow than to lead the public will and sentiment. 
of a representative unquestionable, his ition 
people on any particular questions, in the knowledge of 
. of auy service to chem: his prompt recirement 
those of the e 0 service 3 
— — ir „ the idea that the representative is the 
those who elect him is largely a be- 
tion is due, generally, to the superiority of his will and the 
adroitness of his methods over those : y any others in the commu- 
nity which he represents; it is rarely due to the superiority of his wisdom 
or —— over that of his constituency. 
Such economie disturbances as we are now passing h are danger- 
ous, because, in the absence of a correct understanding of the causes b; 


Strides that 3 can no longer maintain themselves by statecraft 
or —.— 
ten 


8 pulation of the entire mass of money, in- 
stead of at retail. I claim no new discoveri ; in fact 


— 3 — the — has 8 Thus 
even e > 
Paracelsians have failed almost signally in diagnosing the ex- 


rege na Ryne ety erp . They are like 
the famous doctor who said, that while he could not tell w was the mat- 
ter with the patient, he did know one thing, f. ¢., that he could throw him 
into fits, that he was in a struggle with fits,” and could bring 
him out of these sure. 

This is the condition of our financial patient, and we are nervously walt- 
ing for our legislative doctors to bring us outof the monetary fit they threw 
us into in July, 184, But the orlginal disease will nevertheless remain un- 
diagnosed after the fit has been cured; we still have the original malady to 
cure which is altogether separate and distinct from the Sherman act. 0 
difficulty with the main financial disorder is that it is not merely national, 
not . Bos to the United States alone, but that it extends over the entire 
world; it is an international monetary circulatory disease, in which the pro- 

rtion of the yellow and white corpuscles has become sadly deranged. 
Hard as it is to admit it, we are still only the tall of the financial dog and 
the subentaneous injection of white corpuscles into his tail, does not seem 
to cure the dog, for the circulatory center is over in London. 

Our legislative doctors now have littie to do except to get us ont of the 
“fit which they threw us into in 1890; after that has been accomplished we 
must wait until there has been a consultation with the doctors of the other 
nations and an agreement as to the exact remedy has been arrived at. Thus 
far these international consultations have been fruitless because the e 
lish doctors who control the patient refuse to r the medicine whic! 
the majority ibes. The main body of the patient, comprising about 
98 per cent of the world’s population, do-s not understand this ailment, but 
when these millions do ones comprehend the matter they will rise in their 
might and demand the per relief or destroy who refuse to m- 
ister it. At thes on of some friends I undertook to write a financial 
primer; it appe: to me that this would be easy, and four months ago I 
Wrote the first line; then followed a l period of reflection, and the more 
I thought the less simple it seemed, until finally I reached a point where I 
was ready to abandon it. 

I began the tedions process of swallow! and assimilating a library on 
monetary economics, on monometallie and bimetallic standards, on compo- 
site and und stan with variable ratios, etc. In spirit, the ad- 
vocates of school began by sayng, “The truth of my theory is so pat- 
ent that the mere statement of it is its own demonstration,” chasm 
between any one school and the other, however, was too wide to bridge; and, 
besides, there was nomaterial in sighttoenable the most skillful engineer to 
constructone. Again Il wasinastate of perplexity, Each scholastic casuist 
had exhausted his state of the case: it was worse than useless, therefore, to 
join cither of the sides of this polygonal economic contest. 

At this juncture I picked up an tnteresting volume by Edward Clark Lunt 
4. M., entitled “ The Present Condition of Economic Science and the Demand 
for a Radical Change in its Methods and Aims.” Among other things he 
quoted Macleod, whosaid: The political economy of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Mill is now exhausted; itis a cuyut mortuum, from which no further 
can be extracted” * + * “A few years ago the e made, to 
remove economics from its position in the course of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, on the ground that economic science had 
never shown itself worthy of the name.’ 

A recent writer in the North American Review declares that ‘‘the works 
of Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill are read, not so much because they teach the 
truth, as because they stand as mile-posts which serve to measure the dis- 
tance by which thought has passed them.” 

According to Rus “the acceptance of the current doctrine of political 
1 is a standing disgrace to the human intellect.” 

Daniel Webster has recourse to arithmetic, and finds that if we take from 
political economy, first all the truisms and then all the doubtful points, our 
remainder will be aquantity closely approximating zero: while . Cairns 
says that “political economy has no small proportion of faulty material,” 
lamenting contradictions in which the science is Involved. 


id, founded upon egotism and <r 
The Duke of pith is the only representative of the class which has been 
manufacturing British economics, who is sawing off the limb it sits u 


ey means of recently published book, entitled The Unseen Foundations 
Society; An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic 
Science due to Neglected Elements. 


From this it must seem that the effort to effect an entrance into the edifice 
of true ic wisdom, by means of the guidebooks of economic science, 
is useless. To borrow a simile from a brilliant writer on jurisprudence, eco- 
nomic science reminds me of a ma, cent balustraded staircase of carved 
stone which I recently saw on Fifth avenue, the building to which it once 
belonged having been burned away. There stood the staircase intact, well 
worn. but to—nothing. 

Those who recorded the evidences of the dominating wills of the world's 
ruling families and classes and called them “economic statistics; "' the pro- 
fessors of Oxford, Heidelberg. Gotha. and elsewhere, who elaborated from 
these their economic theories to e into and keep mankind in the lines 


wn. 

To seek economic wisdom from the views and opinions of capitalists is as 
futile as it is to seek it from the laborer or producer. Asa ae thi 
neither understands nor cares to consider as more than 
immediate interests. I asked, for Instance, three bankers, five brokers, two 
phy: three lawyers. two merchants, six railroad officials, three civil 

two professors of physics, and several farmers, politicians, trades- 

men, and others, these questions: 

What is money? 

What its origin? 

What its finctions? 

Why are gold and silver precious? 

Why is metallic money better than other money? 

Why is monometallism better than bimetallism? 

What is the standard of value? 

What is a mone ratio? 
when I say that none of these could answer all the 
ques uld answer but few, and the majority none at 
all intelligently, yet all were willing to express an opinion, the profuseness 
of which usually bore an inverse ratio to the knowledge of the person giv- 
ing it. Of course the banker knew how to ulate money, regardless of 
what it was essentially, and the farmer knew he wante! it; but outside of 
the of the under! primary instinct of seif-preservation, there was 
no in at work upon this subject. 
A great mistake, made by nearly all writer sand legislators echt tare | 
theories on monetary economics. is that they alm to conduct the study as 
it were a natural or exact science, the elements of which were ce 


‘ 
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uccessive economie state was the 
0 HEN- 


and and the national characteristics of the a en, too, 
the material interests of the professional economist come into play. Itis 
quite a different hima Sanyo a number of professors are discussing. for 
anes ae 8 Coc oponon hie 25 ppa law 8 8 eee 
ey are a subject where their opinions wo y carry 
with them a reduction or 8 of the value of their securities or the cost 
of their food, clothing. and shelter; whether a professor ata State university 
in England or Germany expresses views counter to the financial 
policy of his sovereign. or with it. 

The professor who rides the economic Pegasus is very often in the posi- 
tion of the boy at the exchange stable, whose father forgot to give him the 
wink” when he ordered him toride a certain horse which had just been brought 
in, The boy disobeyed the order, but, placed as he was, could not give a rea- 
son; he was ordered again, and a he disobeyed; whereupon the father 
administered a sound drubbing. hen the father and son were alone the 
father's curiosity prompted him to ask the reason of his son's disobedience, 
when the latter replied: “ Father, you did not tell me whether to ride the 
horse to buy or to sell.” Substitute money for the horse, the Government for 
the father, the producer for the buyer, the capitalist for the seller, and the 
political economist for the boy. and the simile is nearly perfect. The econo- 
mist rides either for capital or labor. Generally he rides for the side which 
RAD most for the service. 

monarchical countries the government is of and with the capitalist; in 
constitutional monarchies the same; in republics itis supposed that the gov- 
ernment is of and for the people at large; that its executive head is notonly 
the supervisor of the economic processes 5 life of the nation, 
but that he is likewise the umpire who shall see that these processes are 
equitably conducted, and who shall cancel, if necessary, by his veto power 
the results of an unfair “riding.” 

It is evident that to enable even the educated man to understand the ques- 
tion of the hour he must brush aside all the scholastic detritus which has 
been accumulating for ages and then confine himself to the study of a few 
broad, fundamental facts, and of human nature, which, in spite of all the 
1 of civilization, remains much the same as it was at the dawn of 

tory. 

Much as we Pk ourselves upon the difference between the genus homo 
and the remaining reps of oe the instinctive basis upon which 
human actions depend is common to , to-wit, the instinct of self-preser- 
‘vation and the instinct of race preservation. Of course, man has mc 
cated the conditions of his existence to such a degree, his wants have 
come so numerous and his methods so involved, that it is diMcult to discern 
this foundation, yet an analysis will show that all of these can be reduced 
tothe yery, simple desires for food, clothing, shelter, and the increase of the 
species. These comprise the organic wants of man, and these are the wants 
which are the source of the impulse for individual proprietorship, the mo- 
tive force of the poet and peasant, of capitalist and laborer, of and 
professors of political economy. 

Every animal must supply itself with nourishmentand many alsorequire 
a shelter cr hiding place. The food and the nest or den which it has found 
or made for itse considered by the animal as its sole property. It feels 
that these things belong to it and will not submit to being deprived of them. 
A life that makes Sodom fae and provisionfor the future a necessity leadsto 
the extension of this feeling of . and the development of the 
impulse for the acquisition and increase of individual possessions. A beast 
of prey which lives u fresh meat, fixes the limit of his proprietorship 
upon the total amount of fresh meat in existence, as the quantity which he 
requires for a single meal; but the animal which lives upona vegetable diet 
ina region where there is winter and a cessation of vegetation nelps if 
from the common storehouse of nature to far more than ts necessary for his 
immediate wants. In this way squirrels, marmots, etc.. become capitalists 
and unscrupulous egotists. It is in the extension of these instincts in man 
that we must find the fundamental conce litical economy, the rules 
for an orderly struggle for individual racial existence. 

Property existed before money. The squirrel, or prairie dog, or ant, or 
bee, which stores its food, need give none of it in pee rpm Wy for any other 
necessity: nature furnishes its clothes, and it is so adap to its environ- 
Ment that it needs no food of an artificial nature. Man in his tive 
form req no „hence no money. In my mind’s eye, I can see 
man, when he reached a point where, having killed a cave bear and broken 
his club, he meets another of his ies who has two clubs, but who has 
been unsuccessful in killing a bear. ith the latter existed a superfluity of 
club and hunger and need for meat, while the former had a ulty of 
meat and a necessity for a new club wherewith to obtain his future supplies. 
Could we but have a record of just what happened then and there, it would 
show the beginning of barter, which is the Posinning of the necessity for 
money. 5 

Let us follow our tive man a little further. He already ssed in 
common with all other animals the two primary instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and reproduction, and was subject likewise to the law of sexual selection 
by which alone the improvement of the species was possible. In common 
With other animals, and even flowers, reflected light and color were impor- 

tant factors to enhance the attractiveness of the sexes. Our primitive male 
and female ancestors. used ly colored feathers, vegetable and mineral 
pigments, stones, shells, and metals which reflected the light for p. 
of ornament. Gold and silver, being metals found in virgin form, could not 
fail to play anextensiveroll in barbaric esthetics. These metals, being malle- 
able and ductile, could be hammered or drawn into rings, disks, etc., to be 
worn on the arms or fingers or suspended from the ears or nose. 

‘This useof metals for purposes of ornament no doubt long preceded their use 


as media of exchange. As man’s wants increased and became more varied, 


pe By tages possessions into gold or silver or bracelets, 
wh in case of need could again be converted into other commodi 
Where tne metals did not exist, wampum, amber, certain col- 


ored beans, brilliant feathers, etc., were substituted and were extensively 


used as current media of exchange and measures of valne. 

Thus, then, commenced the natural his of money, and with the - 
ress of social evolution the use of those articles w most 6 
filled the requirements of money, to wit, gold and silver. Rings, bracelets, 


and N tasje peas gave way to more convenient forms, at first bars and npon 
ae LB pvp scant ne discs, such as we use for coinage at the presen! 


ing yellow. appealed more to the barbaric taste than silver, 
which was white. Had there been a scarlet metal of equal brilliancy and 
indestructibility that would, no doubt. have been in greater demand than 
gold, The ee barbaric ratios between gold and silver repre ented, first, 
their choice of color; second, the permanency of luster, and, third, the rela- 
tive abundance of the metals. These ratios varied according to the esthetic 
taste and estimates of utility by various tribes, races, or nations. 

In Japan, for instance, the rate was about 4 of silver to 1 of gold until 
about the middle of this century, while it averaged as much as 20 of 
silver to 1 of gold with some of the ancients. With the extension of inter- 
course and trade between the various peoples of the earth these ratios were. 
Sefer so that by the end of the last century the ratio stood at about 
15 to 1, which represented the ssthetic ratio plus the added value which 
these metals obtained from their uses in technical and scientific pro- 
cesses, and their use as media of exchange in the meantime. About the year 
1803 the French, always close observers and reasoners, convinced that the 
world would be benetitted by the establishment of a permanent ratio, crys- 
tallized the current ratio as they found it into 3 and legal one 
of 15} to 1, which was maintained for many decades in spite of the fact that 
England, at the instance of Lord Liverpool, in 1816, took unfair advant: 
of this great and most beneficent legislation for the solidarity of mankind. 

Before our prehistoric ancestor reached the point where he selected a 
metal for a medium of exchange and measure of value. he had about 
many centuries. While in the hunting state he used skins and furs for cur- 
rency; in the pastoral state, cattle; inthe agricultural state. corn, etc.; and in 
thenext phase of development, ornaments. and so on by to our pres- 
ent currency. Prof. Stanley Jevons snows that oxen were exclusively nsed 
in Homeric times, The Latin name for money, “ pecunia," is derived from 
“ pocus," cattle. Our common expression for the payment of money, “fee,” 
is nothing but the Anglo-Saxon “ feoh," meaning alike mouar and cattle, a 
word cognate with the German vieh.“ which still bears y the original 
meaning of cattle. Being counted by the“ head.“ the kine were called cap- 
itale," whence the economic term “capital,” the law term “chattel,” and our 
common English name “ cattle.” 

From the Agamemnon of Æschyius we learn that the fi e of an ox was 
the sign first im upon coins. Slaves were used New Guinea as 
currency and as a measure and unit of value. In 1649, long after a metallic 
currency was used by the civilized world, the court of Massachusetts made 
wampumal-gal er, and as late as 1732 the Legislature of Maryland made 
tobacco and zorn tenders. 

Before passing to what might be called monetary diplo: or what 
has been called the “battle of the standards,” let us prepare the foundations 
for a proper understanding of what money is, and what its principal uses are. 


For this purpose I will use the following, drawn from the works of Jevons 
and others; — 
MONEY. 
The qualities 8 of money are 
-U and value. 

2. Portability. 

8. Indestructibility. 

4. Homogeneity. 

5. Divisibility. 

6. Stability of value. 

* bility. 

LUTILITY AND VALUE. 


Since money must be exchanged for valuble goods it should itself possess 
value, and it must therefore have utility as the basis of value. 


2. PORTABILITY, 


The material of money must not only be valuable, but the value must be 
80 related to the weight and bulk of the material that the money shall not 
be inconveniently heavy on the one hand nor too minute on the other, 


3. IN DESTRUCTIBILITY. 


If it is to be passed about in trade and kept in reserve, money must not be 
subject to deterioration and loss. £ 2 4 


4. HOMOGENEITY. . 


All portions or specimens of the substance used as money should be homo- 
eo that is, of the same quality, so that equal weights should always: 
ve exactly the same value. 


5. NIVISIBILITY. 


The material of money should not only be capable of division, but 
aggregato value of the mass after division shona be exactly the’ varus ee 
‘ore, 


6. STABILITY OF VALUE, 


Currency should not be subject to fluctuations in value; the ratios in 
which money exchanges for other commodities should be maintained as 
nearly as possible invariable on the average. 

This would be a matter of comparatively little importance were money 
used only as a measure of value for the moment and asa medium of ex- 
change. If all prices or vaiues were altered in like proportion simulta- 
neously with the variation of money values, no one would lose or gain: but 
money is employed as a standard of value for long contracts, and the pur- 
chase price of gold in weight, for instance, may vary greeny between the 
time the farmer borrows it and the time he goes into the market with his 
wheat to purchase it for repayment to the lender. 7 

To illustrate this: Cash wheat sold in Chicago at 56 cents in the month of 
August, 1893, and the farmer who was obliged to buy money with wheat for 
the repayment of a loan had to give about twice the usual number of bush- 
els to obtain it, 

By a habit of thought with most people, they consider the dollar as a 
measure of value in the same sense as they regard a yardstick, a pound, or 
a gallon as measures of dimension, weight, or volume. As a matter of fact, 
to use the yardstick simile would only be proper in the sense that a 
draftsman uses his scale in the preparation of a map. It is well known 
that the paper upon which he draws his map expands and contracts accord- 
ing to the humidity in the atmosphere; consequently, if he were to use a 
wooden scale, or any scale the length of which does not vary with the ex- 

ansion or contraction of the paper, the proportions in his map would vary 
kom day to day, and, indeed, from hour to hour. To prevent this he uses a 
scale made of paper, which is lengthened or shortened in the same degree as 
* he Works upon. 


smaller the volume of money in circulation is, the smaller are the 
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of all commodities. During the last six months the mass of money 
circulation has shrunken very much; so have the values of all commodi- 
ties and securities. This law is understood by but few, although felt byall. 

The late J. S. Moore, known best under his nom de plume of the * Parsee 


Merchant,” in speaking of gold as the measure of value, uses the yardstick 
simile, po és — gold, the standard measure of values, with the 
yardstick, the value of the commodities to be measured to a bolt of 


Cloth, that if he were to measure a bolt of cloth one day and found it meas- 
ured 50 yards, and measuring the same bolt of cloth the day after found 
it to be but 49 yards, the conclusion would naturally be that the cloth had 
shrunken two per cent: that it would be absurd to say that the yardstick 
hadexpanded. And yet that is exactly what ey ined with money as a meas- 
ure of value. The measure of money is affected inversely as the mass of it in 
circulation. 
7. COGNIZABILITY. 


Money should be easily recognized by its color and its impressibility, 
namely, the capability of recei such a stamp, impression, seal, ordesign 
as shali establish its character as current money of certain value. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


As shown, it is of the utmost importance to one who wishes to 
comprehend any discussion such as is now agitating Congress to discrimi- 
nate carefully and constantly between the four functions which money ful- 
fills. Money must serve— 


I. AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 


In this form money is simply any commodity esteemed by all persons; 
any article of food, clothing, or ornament which any person will readily re- 
ceive, and which, therefore, every person desires to have by him in greater 
or less quantity, in order that he may have the means of procuring the ne- 
cessities of life at any time. By common consent we have selected gold 
and silver, the original value of which was based upon their use as orna- 
ments. 


L. AS A COMMON MEASURE OF VALUE, 


Although many commodities may be capable of performing this function 
ohn madi more orless perfectly, some one article will usually be selected 
as money, par excellence, by custom or the force of circumstances. 

By common consent and custom thesame material was selected to perform 
the second function as the first. 

3. AS A STANDARD OF VALUE. 

This third function of money soon developed itself, as commerce could not 
advance very far before people began to borrow and lend. Thence arose the 
convenience of borro and lending in one generally recognized standard 
or commodity, of which the value varied but little. This commodity was 
generally the current money, and thus became to perform the functions of a 
stand: of value. ; 

4. AS A STORE OF VALUE. 


A substance was necessary into which a person could condense his other 
property, Which was very valuable and of small bulk, the value of which 
would be recognized in any part of the world; a substance which could be 
hoarded and which could be easily transferred to a distant country. Our- 
rent metallic money fulfills this condition better than anything else, although 
diawionds, plate, rare works of art, etc., are frequently used. 


EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has been called the barter of the superfiuous for the necessary. 
It is clear that the exchange of commodities depends upon the obvious prin- 
ciple that each of our wants taken separately requires buta limited quantity 
of some article to produce satisfaction. Hence as each want becomes fully 
satiated we turn to the satisfaction of some other want, the whole being in- 
fluenced by the desire for variety. The man whois scenes daily with three 

nds of bread will not desire any more bread but he may have a strong 
Helination for beef, tea, or alcohol. It he meet witha person who has plent; 
of beef, but no bread, each will give that which is less desired for that whic 


is more desired. 
RATIO OF EXCHANGE. 


Every act of exchange presents itself to us in the form of a ratio between 
twonumbers. Theword * value“ iscommonly used, and if at current rates 
1 ton of copper exchanges for 10 tons of bar iron, it is usual to say that at 

r is ten times the value of iron, weight for weight. When wesay that gold 
Ee more valuable than silver, we mean that, as commonly exchanged, the 
weight of the silver exceeds that of the gold given tor it. If the value of 

‘old rises compared with that of silver, then still more silver is given for 
the same quantity of gold. But value, like utility, is no intrinsic quality of 


atl It is an extrinsic accident or relation. We should never speak of 
the value ofa thing at all without having in our minds the other t with 
which it is valued. The very same substance may rise and fall in ue at 


the same time. 

{if in exchange for a given weight of 
copper than I used to do, the value of gold has risen with respect to silver, 
but fallen with respect to copper. It is evident that an intrinsic property 
of a thing can not both increase and decrease at the same moment. There- 
fore the value must be a mere relation or accident of a thing as regards the 
other things and the person needing then. 

This is a most important factor to be kept in mind in estimating the rela- 
tive virtues of gold or silver monometallism or bimetallism now being dis- 
cussed to the exclusion of all other topics. The silver price ot gold has 
risen enormously recently, and likewise the wheat price of gold. The wheat 

ice of silver and the silver price of wheat, however, have kept much more 
closely together, which is a fact having a curious relation to the monetary 
question of the day.] 


ld Ican get more silver but less 


COINAGE. 


Coins are ingots, the weight and fineness of which are certified by the in- 
— 2 of the designs impressed upon the surface of the metal, the form of 
co’ being simply for convenience. Coin is simply a commodity, the value 
of which is governed by the bullion value of the same metal in the open 
market. 

LEGAL TENDER. 


Coin becomes a legal tender when by legislation a creditor is obliged to 
receive it in requital of a debt. Ifa debtor tender to his creditor the amount 
of a debt due in legal-tender money and it be refused, the creditor may in- 
deed apply or sue for it afterwards, but the cost of the action will be thrown 
upon him. A coin may be made full legal tender or legal tender for a lim- 
ited amount. 

THE STANDARD UNIT OF VALUE. 


This must consist ofafixed quantity of some concrete substance, defined 
by reference to the unit of weight or. space. The expression standard unit 
of value” will almost inevitably be misunderstood as implying the exist- 
ence of something of fixed value. Value merely expresses the essentially 


variable ratio in which two commodities exchange, so that there is noreason 
to suppose that any substance does for two days together retain the same 
value. All that a standard of value meansis thatsome uniformly exchange- 
able substance is chosen, in the terms of which all ratios of exch: may 
be expressed or calculated without any regard whatever to the feelings of 
mental phenomena which the co: ities produce inmen. For reasons 
already stated, either gold or silver or co’ r has usually been considered 
most suitable for constituting the standard substance. 

The absolute weight or magnitude of the unit of money is a matter of lit- 
tle or no importance, provided that all people upon the same unit, 
thatit be 5 and exactly defined and afterwards adhered to. Itis 
only req te that every contract expressed in money shall enable us to as- 
certain exactly how mucit gold or silver is due from one person to another. 
Those who use coins in y business need never inquire how much 
metal they contain. All we can say, then, is that the standard unit of value 
is some entirely arbitrary weicht of the standard metal, the exact amount 
of which, being a matter of indifference on general grounds, should be fixed 
as seems most convenient in reference to the habits of nations or other ac- 
cidental circumstances, 

CURRENCY. 


The unit of value need not necessarily be made into coin. All that is nec- 
essary is that the current coins shall be multiples of the unit or expressible 
in the terms thereof. 

STANDARD COIN. 


The standard coin is one of which the value in exchange depends solely 
upon the value of the material contained in ity The stamp serves as a mere 
indication and guarantee of the quantity of finemetal. e may treat such 
coins as bullion, melt them up, or export them to countries where they are 
not legally current, yet the value of the metal being independent of special 
legislation, will everywhere be recognized. 

Nore.—If the same coinage were permanently, legally current in all 
countries, it would not matter what its commodity value was.] 
TOKEN COINS. z 


These coins take their value from the fact that they can by force of law or 
custom be exchan in a certain fixed arbitrary ratio for standard coins 
within certain limits. Token coins may have moreor less bullion value and 
the difference between that value and the no: value is necessary to kee 
them at all times within the country minting them, to facilitate the sm: 
daily exchanges of life, i. e., for pocket money. 


GRESHAM'S LAW. 


Though the public do not generally discriminate between coins and coins, 
prorice there is an apparent similarity, a small ‘class of money-changers, 
ullion-dealers, bankers, and goldsmiths make it their business to be ac- 
uainted with such differences and know how to derive a profit from them. 
ese are the people who 5 uncoin money, either by melting, it or 
by 5 it to countries, where it is sooner or later melted. 

By far the greater part of the standard coinage is removed from circula- 
lation by people who know that they shall ; for this purpose the 
cull out the new and heavy coins most recently issued from the Mint an 
pass the worn and garbled coins into circulation, or if the ratio of gold and 
silver in the coinage differs only 1 or 2 per cent from the commercial ratio, 
it becomes profitable to export one metal rather than the other, or to hoard 
that which the atest commercial or bullion value. This tendency 
has reached the importance of a general law, which was first clearly per- 
ceived by Sir Thomas Gresham three centuries ago, and was named S his 
honor by Mr. Macleod, a well-known writer on economics. 

Atfirst sight there seems to be something paradoxical in the factthat when 
beautiful new coins of full weight are issued from the mint the people still 
continue to circulate in preference the old worn and de ia! coins. 
Many well-intentioned efforts to reform the currency have falled by reason of 
sne perplexities of statesmen who had not studied principle of monetary 
science. 

In ali other matters every body is led by self-interest to select the better and 
reject the worse, but in the case of money it would seem as if they paradox- 
ically retained the worse and got rid ofthe better. The explanation is very 
simple. The pa as a general rule do not reject the better, but pass from 
hand to hand indifferently the heavy and the light coins, because their o; 
use for the coin is as a medium of exch . Those who are going to m 
the coin, as the maker of gold leaf and jewelry, or the exporter or the hoarder, 
are the ones who cull these coins, keeping for their purposes the heavier 
ones. 

(NoTE.—With an international standard Gresham's law would cease to bea 
factor and not before.] 

Having thus prepared the way, we can proceed to the consideration of the 
various monetary systems. 

THE SINGLE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 

This system was naturally adopted by the first coiners. Coinsof onekind 
of me or even a single series of coins of uniform weight, were at first 
thought sufficient. Iron in small bars was the single legal tender in Lace- 
demon; in China the sole measure of value and tender consists of 
brass “cash” or sapeks,“ str’ oi eee in lots of a thousand each. In 
England up to the time of Edw. silver was the ony. metal coin, and in 
Russia during part of the last century copper was the sole legal tender. 


THE MULTIPLE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 


Out of the single legal tender naturally grew-up systems of double or even 
multiple legal tender. The Plantagenet kings of England, for instance, 
finding that though they coined only silver, the people made use of gold, 
event began to use gold coins and fixed the rate at which they shoul 
be exchanged for silver coins. 

THE COMPOSITE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 


This is the rema: possible system in which coins of one metal are 
adopted as the standard of valueand pennos legal tender, and subordinate 
token coins of other metals are furnished for the purpose of subdivision, be- 
ing recognized as legal tender for limited amounts. The value of these 
token coins now depends upon that of the standard coins for which they are 
legally exchangeable, and care is taken to make their weight such that their 
bullion value will always be less than their legal value. o profit can ever 
be made by melting such coins and removing them from the country, and 
mar ratioof exchange with the principal coins is alwaysa simple ratio fixed 

aw. 

he composite system of currency comes into existence automatically, 
whenever coins of gold and silver are current at rates fixed by law or cus- 
tom, but the silver coins become reduced by abrasion or clipping below the 
corresponding Togn 

{It will be noti that the law of Gresham depends for its operation prin- 
cipally upon the variations of theratios between gold and silver in different 
countries, upon the variations of weight in the same country by abrasion or 
through reduction of weight, andupon the differences between the legal and 
bullion values of coins.] 
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which have been named, 
‘erent ratios and different sta 
value. The entire subject of money is dependent upon the common consent 


Several principles governing mon: 
only so loug as different nations use d 


of the people ofa jicular nation in relation thereto. The reason why the 
legal-tender acts of a particular nation do not hold good with individ or 
governments outside of the nation making them, is on account of the absence 
of this common consent. 

It is now proper to consider the arguments for the various standards. 
For this purpose I shall quote bodily from the work of S. Dana Horton, en- 
titled Silver and Gold, published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1877; 
ehapter 3, page 29: 

THE ARGUMENT FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 

Money is a measure of value, and there can be but one standard measure 

of value, just as there is but one standard measure of length, weight, or 


The or value of gold, compared with the same bulk or weight of sil- 
ver, gives to gold an even more than corresponding advantage in fitness for 
use as money 


1. Itis more portable, gi great values with a minimum of weight, and 
hence is best adapted for facilitating international exchanges, as well as to 
be carried on the person. 


ha It costs less to coin gold, and gold is in general less destructible than 
silver. Z 

Again, its intrinsic qualities and its history guarantee to gold a perma- 
nence in value greater than that of silver. 

This is shown by the fact that while the value of both metals has fallen 
greatly in the centuries that have ela smce the discovery of America, 
2 silver has fallen more than gold. , for example, it was 1 to 

0.50 in 1500; 1 to 16.25 in 1813. 

The superiority of gold to silver in its general use in the arts secures to it 

a ent demand, which guards tits depreciation; it would oust 
‘ver from use as it is, if it were not for its high price. 

The cost of the production of gold remains permanent, while that of sil- 
ver is progressively diminished by the invention of new processes. 

The time will come when the only limit to the production of silver will be 
found in its extreme cheapness. 

Gold can not fall without n silver with it. Silver, on the contrary, 
may fall without seriously affect gold. 


ANSWER FOR SILVER. 


Gold can not be coined in values minute enough to be of use as change, 
There is no gold coin that can take the place in economy which the dive 
franc piece, the piaster, or dollar have occupied. 

t charges for transportation of gold and silver are calculated on the 
value and not on the weight. 

For deposit the difference in bulk and weight is of little moment. 

The history ofthe precious metals shows wide variations which can not 
logically be 3 to the inate variability of one factor alone. Among the 
Greeks, about 400 B. C., the relations st 1 to 10; in Rome, in the time of 
Cesar, 1 to 18; a few years ago in Japan it was 1 to 4. 

In this century changes of price have been chiefly due to the causes affect- 
ing gold alone, viz: war demand andothe gold discoveries; or are due to de- 
monetization of silver, which s es also an abnormal demand for gold, 
and, properly spea Is excluded from the argument on variability, 

To quote the effect of demonetization to show the varlabllity of silver” 
is to repeat the child’s puzzle of the man who, being accused of ha ed 
gl showed that the sheep was dead, and so asked how could he have 

illed it? 

The question at issue in reference to silver or gold is: Su that 
neither be demonetized for the benefit of the other, which metal will be likely 
to vary most in purchasing power?" 

The cost of production of gold is ly a matter of luck in finding nug- 
gets or placers, which are fields of small nuggets, and a series of discoveries 
may therefore, at any time, completely unsettle its value. 

Its admitted excellence as money subjects gold to more sudden and general 
fluctuations of demand are likely to affect silver. History supplies 
8 instances of a specific war demand” for gold as preferable to 

ver. 

Tue gold standard necessitates a subsidiary coinage of silver tokens, and 
under this system the wages of labor are paid in debased money, the profits 
of capital in real money. 


BIMETALLIC MONEY OR DOUBLE LEGAL TENDER WITH FIXED RATIO. 


(The ression ‘double standard“ and its substitutes the alternative, 
compound, or optional standard are purposely omitted as Jeading to con- 
rons 5 — full weight coins of denomination, co 

m, — coins of every deno: on, com- 
bines ine substan —.— ot oth the single gold and the single sil- 
Prd 5 and thus meets the possible requirements of exchanges of 
the world. 

Either metal being, to a considerable ey available as a substitute for 
the other, the local fluctuations of supply and demand of either simply 
arouse the other to retore equilibrium, and hence this system secures a sta- 
bility of value of money which is otherwise unattainable. 


ANSWER BY THE SINGLE STANDARD PEOPLE. 


It Apenes A a double standard.” < 

It is an abs ty outside of the pale of economic science; it results simply 
in an alternation of “standards.” 

The measure called moneycan not be based upon two unequal units. 

The double standard organizes disorder. 

It exposes business to the fluctuations of two metals instead of one. 

The debtor always pays in the cheaper metal, hence the creditor always 


loses. 

The double standard“ is instituted for the benefit of bullion brokers, 
money changers, bankers, (“bonanza jobbers” also in this country), who 
reap the profit of the fluctuations of the price of the two metals. 

Preten: to give two standard measures of value at the same time, it in 
reality confuses two distinct measures, and shortly leads to a simple alterna- 
tion of standards; now silver, now gold, accord as gold rises or silver 
rises above the relation established between the two by law. 

The double legal tender with proportion fixed by law and paymentin either 
metal optional with the payor, is merely the transition stage from a crude 
and amorphous state of commerce to civilized dealing with an international 
money. 

The true solution of the question of international money is the adoption 
by all nations of one standard of value, and that standard can only be gold. 

The adoption of the gold standard reduces the friction of exchanges to the 
a and introduces certainty and stability into the business of the 

orld, 


Gold has long been in practice the chief standard of the civilized nations, 
and its universal adoption by them is only a question of time. 


REPLY BY BIMETALLISTS. 


The history of modern commerce proves beneficent results from the use of 
ae legal tender, which exclude the idea of there being any “absurdity” 


He who thinks it is outside the pale of economic science requires only a 
careful study of its history in order to learn what economic science really is, 
he t from metrology, as is shown by economists from Say to 
no place in the sciences of value. 
French my hover of weights and measures is based on the constancy of 
nature; on the belief that the circumference of the earth remains the same; 
that Vvitation remains constant. 

Value being a mere relation between commodities, which is determined by 
the ever variable desires of man, is incapable of producing a unit which can 
attain a constancy like that of nature and strip off its innate variabiiit 7, 

The adjustment of gold and silver under the double legal-tender system in 
such a way as to correct the fluctuations of either metal, is the best availa- 
ble 9 to the desired steadiness ot value of money. 

As for the asserted loss of creditors and gain of debtors: if both metals 
rise unequally in value, as compared with other commodities, the creditor 
can not lose, nor does the debtor gain. 

If both metais fall 9 in value, the so-called loss of the creditor is 
only a loss of anticipated profit; While to the debtor, to pay in the dearer 
metal would be positive loss. 

But even in case of a direct fall of one, while the purchasing power of the 
other remains constant, itis erroneous to say that the creditor loses. for the 
contractis 3 to be an option, and so understood by both parties. 

The profit of money-changers inures to the country whose metal is ex- 

rted, and is but a small tax—and that, too, paid at home—for stability in 
value ot money. 

The alleged “alternation of standards“ does not often take place. Silver 
and gold remain legal tender, and are used as such; and wherethis alterna- 
tion does take place, it is due to demonetization in other nations: and if all 
nations supported thedouble legal tender at one and the same ratio, it could 
not take place atall. 

Both the doctrine of chances and the history of the production of the pre- 
cious metals show that fluctuations in amount of the total annual product ot 
both metals are a much smaller percentage upon the total stock than the 
8 which is given by fluctuations of either metal compared with 

he total stock of that metal, even if wereénforce the stock of one by an addi- 
tional tenth for subsi coins. 5 

The conviction is fo: upon any thoughtful mind that the value of gold 
and silver is almost entirely due to a transmitted habit of thought. M. 
orig! of value for gold and silver was their use for ornamental pur- 
poses. In the progress of civilization this use has decreased, until now the 
personal decorations of a century ago would be considered exceedingly vul- 


Again, the employment of these metals for use as money has utterly out- 
grown the proportions which originally existed between gold and silver used 
as money and the same metals used for purely personal ornamentation, the 
latter use originally forming the basis for the valuation of the same metals 
ough Ed es asmoney. While originally the value of gold and silver consisted 
entirely of their use for ornaments, this now consists almost wholly of their 
use for money. Atthe present time the annual consumption of gold and 
silver for ornamental purposes is much less than 1 per cent of the total stock 
of gold in the world, and while the proportion is a little larger for silver, that 
isalsoexceedinglysmall. It is less than 30 per cent of the annual production 
of both of these metals. If gold and silver were both demonetized and their 
value readjusted to the demand for ornamental, technical, and scientific pur- 
poses, they would certainly fall more than 60 per cent. The reduction in the 
value of silver by successive demonetizations exemplifies this fully. Each 
fall in silver represents the percentage of value by which it was appreciated 
from time to time by its increased use as money, It it should finally be de- 
monetized by all nations, its value would not be very much above that of 


copper. 

Ile opens up an interesting vista of speculation as to the necessity ot 
what is commonly, though ä called the intrinsic value of a sub- 
stance to be used for money. If the value of gold and silver was originally 

urely subjective, and if the t valuation is merely the survival, by 

ereditary transmission, of a form of thought, the v. basis of which has 
even disa) „then it would seem uestionable that some other sub- 
um of would answer as 


it 

only demand apon which the value of gold and silver has been based has 
largely ceased and that their valuation is already largely imagin- 
ary. then it becomes plain that if we use gold and silver at all for money it 
is a matter of utter indifference what the ratio may be between them, and 
that the ratio which most nearly corresponds to the ave! ratios of the 
minted coins of the world is the proper ratio to be reéstablished, if for no 
other reason than that it saves labor and the inconvenience of recoinage of 
a vast muss of metal. 

In this era, when the only national boundaries are of a ing bi political 

‘orm pract: 


nati and when commercially all the peoples of the world 
but a single community, it is, of course, patens that the media for a world’s 
exch: must beestablished by the world’s consent; and furthermore, that 


this consent gives to money its value andestablishes the ratios between the 
different materials composing it, regardless of the supposed intrinsic 
of the material employed: provided, of course, that the quantity so em- 


It e that, in the first place, the quantity of money which is needed 
to conduct commerce must bear a certain proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness done; and, secondly, that, having arrived by approximation at the 
amount per capita n. for this purpose it should thereafter not be 
0 ed, except by consent to cover the increased needs by the increase of 
ation or to maintain the CRORE: between the mass of money and 
he work it has to do in the mechanism of exchange. It is certain that 
poopie ha oncé formed a habit of thought, or established a custom 
which the exchanges are conducted by means of a certain medium, thathabit 
of thought becomes in course of time automatic, so that in the absence of 
that medium it seems impossible to do the same work by equally efficient 


methods. I have observed during the present crisis a number of instances 
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where the simplest and most direct of barter did not take place 
on account of the absence of the means usually employed. This is no doubt 
one of the underlying reasons why the theory that the value of money is in 
an inverse ratio to the mass in circulation is true. 

If by reducing the mass of money in circulation, its power to purchase 
commodities can be raised, and there seems to be no doubt of this, then it 
becomes perfectly plain why that class which largely controls the money of 
the world should wish to limit the portion put in circulation, 8 

That the mass of money in circulation must bear a certain proportion to 
the commerce done, regardless of the direct value of the medium ol exchange 
itself, is clearly shown by 3 it is estimated that the actual busi- 
ness of the world is done with from 5 to7 per cent of money; the re- 
being effected by individual or corporate paper evidences of con- 
fidence. Can a business system be called good in which from 93 to 95 per 
cent of the mechanical means for effecting the exchanges can be destroyed, 
either by the arbitrary will of a few or the emotional distrust of the cred- 
itor class? 


In France, the thriftiest country on earth, a sufficient amount of the me- 
dium of exchange is kept in the woolen stockings of the pee to make them 
independent of the 95 per cent of the "confidential medium of which we so 
blin boast in our country. The 1 money which is withdrawn 
from circulation by the hoarding of the people during the periods of “no 
confidence" represents the percentage which the commerce of the nation 
should not count apon during periods of prosperity. The sum utred to 
offset the deficit in the money circulation at this time, represents the small- 
est monetary and comme factor of safety with which the business of 
this country should be eee pant er aarp who designsa ety always 

opts the widest possi’ actor of safety as a precaution against emergen- 
sop ative engineers, who design the tinancial bridge 


during which 
it will save 
from starvati htful ob- 
server of the times can not avoid the conch wal of 
this fiduciary medium of exchange, which clogs the business of the country. 
It is not due to the sudden collapse of nationa! prosperity nor to industrial 
decadence. should the pore be left in the hands of a few. through an 
exaggerated credit system, which in itself is illogical, to withdraw the to- 
kens. which from blind custom we have come to as the paramount 
saying: We have no confidence?” 
wo and none will answer who 

can. 


M. Rothschild need only w. this sentence, and presto! the contrac- 
tion commences, which squeezes the savings of a lifetime from the millions 
who have labored for them. Could this be done without constantly discour- 
aging and preventing the masses from preparing themselves against such a 

of constriction? 

We are fond of 
than the 


eet capita circulation? 
ha paid a colossal 

nearly twice 
the per capita three times that 
of ? 


The defects of a fiduciary currency, as against an abundant legal-tender 
, are clear! [e 7 — in the following clipping from the New York 
Post of Fone ; ; 
“The Corry, Pa., Flyer of arecentissue said: ‘Mr.———,of West Chester, 
=l wn stock-' er, is here and stranded for want of currency. 
has a carloadof cattle and a carload of sheep, and a New York draft for 
But there is no way tosplitup the draft. The New York bank that 
wired him this m rosea ge tar genta dice 


ranging as high as 7 per cent.) 

leads us to the consideration of the diplomatic side of the money ques- 

upon what money 

should be, the minor questions upo: writers love to dilate, 

such ng ore Bag i of ae a oe and other paren esa are meyer 

cant. It e omaticand legisla so pa ee. 8 and coin- 

which is at the 33 of the economic distress and misery from which 
world periodically suffers. 

To understand the p damre vatin let us go back for a moment tothe fundamen- 

tal basis of all economics—that is, the law of self rvation and of race- 

vation, 


i We will never understand the question in any other way. 
riginally promiscuous — ead comparatively evenly 
persons and physi i naliti 3 8 of the 
utred intellectual hysical q jes Su’ or to those o 0 
majority. aturally these —— the leaders o remainder, 
finally resulted in the absolute subjection of the majority. As time pro- 
— the er of the sword was augmented by the control which it was 
found could be exerted through the religious in itself an extension 
of the instinct of self-preservation. The cross was welded to the sword for 
a handle, and thus the power of the governing families was made permanent 
and hereditary. Al this for the purpose of more effectually appropriating 
the labor of the multitude to the use and enjoyment of a small minority. 

In the first . TTT 
to serve as an auxiliary for the maintenance or the power of the ruling 
classes. The multitudes were made to believe not only that the potentates 
tna ady AeA of God, but were ed to think that it was a virtue to 
forego vid 


he time the intelligence of the peo 
to a point where — ery longer believed in this fiction. when the knowl- 


that the power of 
largely substituted. Thus at the present day monarchical governments are 
actically pluvocratic, while constitutional monarchies and republics, al- 
based upon the pretense of government by and for the people, are 


ugh 
likewise plu 
U: s simile, the same class is found on the top of the coach, 
and only their nomenclature has been ed. It would be misi 

and untrue to divide the world into two distinct classes. as capitalists an: 
laborers, wi hout ad: the further qualitication that individuals may now 
belong io the one and then to the other of them. Still, while the elements 
composing the classes change, the classes themselves do not, but continue 
to exist more or less sharply defined. Theone class represents somewhere 


between 2 and 3 per cent of the world's ulation, while the other comprises 
the remainder. ER = * 


The monetary struggle is first between these two classes within the same 
nation, and then between the two classes of any one nation collectively, ag 
st the remainder of the world. If the governing classes of the world 
not hesitate to maintain their advantage over the multitudes by the use 
of the sword and the cross. it would be folly to imagine that they would 
tate to use the no less effective ncy of the money power to continus 
it; and indeed the financial history of the world js a succession of monetary 
manipulations for that ee t is useless torsview these performances 
as a guide for the establishment of an ideal syste of economics. in spite of 
the fact that our political economists and statisticians delight in using the 
tabulated results thereof as a basis for future monetary reforms. 
It will be sufficient for our purposes to contine ourselves to the history of 
English finance during the present century, not for the purpose of lea 
how, but how not to legislate tor thefature. (See Horton's Gold and Silver. 
About the close of the year 1810, after a period of almost uninterrupted wars 
on continental battletields, during which England suspended specie pay- 
ments and tductuations in prices, vast issues of paper money and tremen- 
dous speculations disturbed its trade and finances; among ihe results of 
Waterloo was the necessity imposed upon Great Britain of abandoning in- 
flation in its various forms and returning to coin and convertible notes. 
An enormous war debt of about £750,000,000 had been rolled up, the bonds 
representing this debt being held almost exclusively by British capitalists, 
p pally of the nobility. During this time England enjoyed a double 
pagara 


a monometal 
the quality of being a 


y milli 
twenty millions had to be obtained from foreign countries. 
tes of Great Britain is shown 


mre gold could only be purchased by the reduced of commudities.” 

a parliamentary debate in 1819 Ricardo himself said “they had no real 

interest in depreciating the currency: it would rather be to their interest to 

raise it to double its value; they were in the situation of creditors, not debt- 

ors, their whole capital being in money or in securities represen money.” 

ar “their” he of course meant the government, that is to say, the 2 per cent 
ass. 


counsels of King bee and his ministry, but it might be well to remember 
in this connection tha: 

was least abundant; likewise again drawing attention to the fact that the 
value of money is inversely as its mass. 

Ifthe increased demand for say twenty millions of pounds ster! in gold 
raised its value so considerably, and caused so enormous a depreciation in 
commodity values, at a time when the remainder of the world was on a sil- 
ver basis, and before all but a very few understood the motive for this move 
of England's on the economic chessboard, it is certainly not a mystery that 
the-prices of silver and commodities should haye had the fearful depreciation 
which they did, following the monometallization of Germany and practi- 
cally so of Latin Union. 

1n a letter written by William Leighton Jordan, F. R. S., to the Prince of 
Wales, dated July 18, 1882, he calls the recommendation of Lord Liverpool 
to abolish the silver standard “a mistake.“ It is refreshing to see that his 
English patriotism was so strong that he believed that the most selfish class 
of the most rapacious nation on earth made a de finance by which itin- 
creased the value of its securities at one stroke £1!2,000.000 by a mere “over- 
sight“ or n when the remainder of the century, to this 
very day, has been with the clamor of the 98 per cent class for a reha- 
bilitation of silver as a legal tender. 

However, while the piagnere Rayer of is always 
itself at the the „it is eq y ready, as a whole, to have the 
nation enrich itself at the expense of the world, and in this way to make a 


If the establishment of a gold standard was a brilliant piece of parlia- 
5 the 2 per cent class as t the 98 per cent class of 
Engi it was likewise an advantage, while shifting the wealth of one 
class to the other within the nation, to use the same method for shifting the 
wealth of the world to England as a whole. and, indeed, this has 
very successfully carried out. as its statistics of trade and 
control of the world's mo market clearly show. The almost uninter- 
rupted success of the English financial policy for nearly a century, in its 
struggle with the balance of the world, is ho more due to accident than was 
the success of its 2 por cent class as against the nation at large during the 
same period. England has been the stumbling block in every monetar 
conference convened for the purpose of establishing an international stand- 


ce and the 


ard. Why? Because the 1 its policy would be ended with the 
adoption of an equitable interna Policy, whether that be on a mono- 
metallic or bimetallic basis. 


The maintenance of the “status quo" of the financial policies in all the 
other nations was necessary for the advantage of its own, 
The following from Henri Cernuschi's" Monetary Diplomacy in 1878," page 


21, is insti ve: 

„Who would believe it? England, who means to remain monometallist 
under any tances, 3 the nations not to follow her example. 
Listen to Mr. Goschen (presi in 1876 of the Parliamentary committee of 
inquiry into the fall of silver): 

It Is clear that one or two States may demonetize silver without this 
invol’ very serious consequences, but if all did so where find buyers? 
How avoid an unlimited fall? It is here that all States are interested in the 
value of silver. If the demonetization of silver were carried out everywhere 
at once, is it certain that the quantity of gold incirculation would suffice 
for the needs of circulation? ould there not be reason to fear on the one 

another in the a tation of the value of gold 


hand a fall in sive. 
and a co: fall in the price of merchandise? And, moreover, 
would itnot more difficult for ry eepe countries to return 


to the 
standard were pot bm rc pond 
They would be obliged diminished su 


ply of goid to resume specie 


4 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HOUSE. 


1893. 


TVT the universal gold standard, which 
is a Utopia altogether z 
DiC Oe E S S E 
“A cam undertaken against silver would be very even 
for the countries which have only made gold legal currency. and, for 
example, although she has the single gold standard, has a great interest in 
maintaining silver as a mone’ metal. Our monetary system rests, and 
will continue to rest, upon the single gold standard; but India, which is one 
of her dependencies, bas the single silver standard. For five years every- 
body in India has been suffering, private individuals as well as function- 
aries, All have been undergoing enormous losses on the ex and the 
vernment also. land has given proof of good faith in thesilver ques- 
on by the patience with which she has resolved to wait until it recoversits 
ue, 


val 

“In July, 1876, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce addressed a petition to 
the viceroy, tending to the prohibition or limitation of the 3 of the 
rupee. The government repiied Feb 9, 1877, rejecting the tion on 
the und that it moma, not be done without opening the Indian mints to 
the free coinage of gold.” 

Why not peeti the Indian mints to the free coinage of gold? Because it 
would force the English to send —.— quantities ot gold to India to pay their 
commercial balances, always considerably on the debit side, and this could 
not be done without snate from the Bank of England twenty or twenty- 
five millions of gold sovereigns annually, which are the monetary palladium 
of the realm. 

The motives of nations are the aggregate of the motivesof the individuals 
composing them. In control of India, England did so to advance 
herowninterests. Of courseshe has a delicate and precarious undertaking 
on hand to control 250.090.009 of foreign subjects. She can only do it by pre- 
Venting through the most adroit statecraft the o) tion or unification 
of this vast ulation. Asrecenteventsshow, 


States was likely to be lost as the safety valve for sliver, aid the exact thing 
re —ᷣ Bengal Chamber of petitioned the viceroy to do in 
‘uly, 1 


ntil Germany demonetized silver in 1873 the world was about equally 
balanced between gold and silver money, and France for nearly a century 
could afford to and did act as the clearing house between gold and silver 
countries ata ratioof! to 15}. For nearly a century the par was preserved, 
what fluctuations there were being the equivalent of freight and transporta- 
tion c on the metal. This is shown in the following table taken from 


Ernest J. F. Seyd's Bimetailism in 1886, page 17: 
-| Low- Average, 
Dr. Soet- 
est. beer. 
60 61 
oo er 
1851 to 1855a — n 
9 40 
61 “a 
1856 to 1800 U — 5 
61. oo 
60 
61 61% 
61 61 
6) 
61 
61 
zh 61 
RES | 60 ol 


57; 50 
57; 58. 
5i 
49 52, : 
51 
51 
50; 51 
2 51 4 
50 50 
of 
3 


a Discoveries of gold in California and Australia. 

6 Period during which the largest amount of gold was 
eG Jd production falling off. 

d Demonetization . Germany. 
e Panic in silver in July and quick recovery. 
J Limitation of silver comage in India. 


¶ have not the time to obtain the statistics from 1885 to date, but give the 
present price of silver, August, 1893.) 

Germany, after the collection of the enormous war tax from France, felt 
itself in a position to follow the example of England. She had to sell a vast 
guy of silver, of course, but there was France through which to clear 
= at 3 . „ M. Soetbeer, Germany's great authority. To quote 

en rn 3 

NM. Soetbeer does not ask for monometallism to become general. He is 
anxious that France and the United States should issue bimetallic money. 
But we wished to hear from M. Soetbeer himself, and so we paid him a t 
two years ago at Göttingen. Germany had calculated. he told us, that the 
omage of silver would remain free at Paris, and that she could then get all 
her silver coined into 5-franc pieces, then exchange the silver francs for gold 
francs, and lastly mint the gold francs into marks. The demonetization 
thus effected would have cost tittle or nothing—but behold! France coins 
no more silver. It is treachery! he excl Germany, however, is 

; she will shrink from no sacrifices.” 


uced. 


3 


At the monetary conference of 1867 all E s and Americans 
nounced for gold m nometallism. At the erence of 1875 bimetatiism 
had but one opponent with whom it was necessary to reckon—England.. In 


1878 England demanded, indeed, that her internal monometallism should be 
spared, out she unceasingly con ſlemne i the mo iometaliist fae gang sina 
ing on abroad. Tne resis of the monetary conference of 1892, at Brus: 
was that England main’ ed its status of 1878, 

It is safe to say that England, in spite of the fact that the present extent 
of the demone tion of silver is an unmixed evil for the world at * 
will insist upon maintaining the policy under which she has been shift: 
the wealth of the world to her cuffers, so long as any considerable 2 
of the world uses silver or a double standard. She no controts the ces 
of the world by reason of a policy adapted to such a situation, and until 
that situation becomes much worse for her than it is, by further demone- 
tization on the part of other nations, she will continue that policy; and 
why not? The survival of nations and of races is but tue extension of the 
law of the survival of the fittest as applied to individuals. If by superior 
monetary adroitness the 2 per cent ciass of England has taken advantage 
of its 98 per cent class, why should not England as a whole, holding about 
the same relation to the family of nations, sustain the same advantage by 
superior monetary diplomacy with the remainder of the world, so long as 
the world will stand it? 

Enormous standing armies are established to maintain national life. Na- 
Uonal life is of paramount interest to maintain the various 2 per cent classes 
governing each nation. Why should England, having maintained its ad- 
vantage, give up its greatesta engine—its exchange—which has a 
wider range even than its cannon, without a struggle. 

The monetary diplomacy of eT eae rules the economic field; like 
the amiomaoy of politics or religion, is understood by but a few of the ablest 
and shrewdest heads in the world. The high priests of ancient Egypt did 
not envelop their “cuit” with more secrecy and mystery than do these diplo- 
mats of finance, and the information which is given out by them is only the 
pretended, never the real essence of their work. It has never seemed {ik 


policies of the ruling 5 are always formulated by men who have 
achieved distinctiou for their consummate adroltness and ability to adapt 


economic honey; the 2 per cent classto the sponge which absorbs it, it is the 
high priesis 25 
coffers. 

Someone compares crises to the — strokes of a vast diplomatic ma- 
chine, which pumps the savings of the multitude into special reservoirs. 

The position of in this great financial contest can be best under- 
stood by one who has tried to organize a pool or trust in commodities. 
‘The one who can succeed in sta out has a vast advan provided heis 
Wellequt for the struggle in particular line, for he dominates all the 
others who combine. 

We have had during the last year reams of paper printed with the views 
of persons of various economic schools, representing that many different in- 
terests. We have had the opinions of bankers. of silver men, of gold bugs, 
of socialists, and of representatives of labor organizations. Each have con- 
tributed the full share. As a general mo if the writers had simply made 
an honest admission of their real occupation and interests, I could have 
written their articles for them. I have yet to see an article from a non- 
partisan manor from an honest philosopher; and, indeed, there are but few 
who understand the subject beyond the pressure of their immediate inter- 


ests. 
We have the capitalist, who knows that his 


securities are ted; the 
manufac‘urer, whose“ plant lies idle; the banker, whose deposits have 


run down; the farmer, whose grain is being dumped at ruinous prices upon 
an apathetic market: the silver miner, whose metal in spite of a forced pur- 
chaser is depreciating from day to any: the legislator, whose main object is 
to“ size up“ the number of his constituents composing one faction or the 
other, and then to orate for the crowd; and lastly the professional 
economist and statistician. these Prophets of the Past, who range them- 
selves with their own interests or those of their supporters—euch class 
careless of the interests of the remainder, intent only upon beneliting itself 
and leaving the devil to take the hindmost. To quote the views and theo- 
ries of each of these, or to hope to equate their tenets with a doctrine which 
shall Sie yrs Elegante AN, would be useless. 

Yet, if these parties only understood their own interests they could 
safely unite upon the kind of legislation needed atthis moment; that is, for 
8 to undo all 2 3 Ne Lenin = po for the reason that 

t egislation n passed with the object of correcting a monetary 
situation, which to the t time is absolutely outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. to wit, in London. 

If we were a closed country, as Japan was in the first half of the present 
century, without commercial relations outside of our territorial limits, we 
could, Hke that Empire, es ablish and maintain even so eccentric a ratio as 
1 es or 5 777 — bla 

e cow any ot! eee ws, and, were equita they 
would 8 80 | as they served their For shat saaster it ae 
were but honest unselfish, we could a bimetallic standard of 
our own at a ratio of 1 to 16, or 1 to 20, and use our gold for forrign commerce 
while the cheaper metal served for home consumption; but the moment gold 
became more valuable than silver even the silver miner would not resist the 
temptation to hide it away, and thus again put the law of Gresham into 
operation. After all, we would ail of us have to believe or 
ounces of silver were worth | of gold, in addition to saying so, 
mestic double standard fixed at ratio could be a success. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


A great deal has been said about the cost of production influen the 
value of metallic money. It certainly does when the metal is not a legal 
tender, but not at all when it is. Anaérolite of solid goid, weighing, say a 
thousand pounds, would have its valuestam ped upon it before it reached the 
earth. There is no doubt that le pangesi Se creates the valne of the me- 
tallic money, which again establishes the ue of the metals composing it 
for scientitic, technical. and other purposes. Ths moment its value is estab- 
lished by legislation it ceases to come under theoperation of the law of sup- 

ly and demand, but, of course, always and only withia the limits bounded 
by the common consent, which limit becomes universal only by universal 
consent. 

The basis of the value of gold and silver for monetary is really 
the faith that the primary cause of the demand and propo! ns to supply, 
Which originally gave to these metals the.r value, not only continues to exist, 
but is permanent. at least permanent enough to enable us to exc them 
for the necessities of life within the space of individual existence. — 7 
explanation for the continued existence of this belief is that the 2 
toe exception of a few, is ignorant of the philosophical kernel of the subject, 
and hence the original conception has been transmitted from generation to 


that 
fore a do- 


944 


generation unchanged as a habit of thought, which has indeed become al- 
most as automatic as an instinct. 

Essentially gold and silver money does not maintain its value for any other 
good reason, except that it will permanently exchange hereafter into the 
commodities which are exc! for it now. Critically considered, the 
value of the present mass of gold and silver, if measured 
mand exclusive of its mone’ uses, is largely imaginary. 
ing their technical and scientfic uses, both of these metals are overvalued 
about 60 per cent. Practically considered, 60 per cent of the value of gold 
and silver exists ly by reason of its service as a mechanical means for 
effecting excha: between commodities of real value. 

If this instinctive im: estimate of the worth of the ous metals 
be destroyed by the object lessons of demonetization, in relation to silver, 
the attempt to maintain it in relation to gold by restricting the metallic 
money mass to that metal alone will be found useless eventually. In the 
meantime it is attempted by thro the demand for a medium of ex- 
change (which is one function only) from gold and silver upon gold alone, 
to compefisate the loss of its commodity worth. Noting the intellectual 
progress of the ple in other directions, the high priests of finance foresee 
the time when the world will understand this condition, and to protect their 
interests in advance a maneuver is resorted to which will make silver bear 
the real depreciation of both metals. England hopes to avoid this loss by 
maintaining silver as money in other countries, so that when the work of 
realization of the true worth of the metals is completed the resulting 
loss will fall upon other countries in — tion to their stock of silver. This 
is the reason why England does not be the creditor of a silver country 
whose finances she can not control. 

I have been asked what difference it would make if the mass of metallic 
money was reduced from gold and silver jointly to gold alone, even if that 
8 age was one-half. Then the farmer would receive 50 cents per bushel in- 
stead of a dollar for his wheat, and that 50 cents, having twice the purchasing 
power of the same sum under a double standard and double volume of money, 
would answer exactly the same purposes. Laying aside the doub of ex- 
isting fortunes, let anyone figure outthe results for a farm of, say, 100 acres, 

25 bushels per acre, and mortgaged for ten years at 810,000, with 
terest at10 percent perannum. Then let him increase the purchasing 


power of money in yearly stages of 10 per cent, or whatis the same, reduce 
the ice of wheat in stages of 10 per 3 year to year, and 
the kernel of the theory will rapidly reveal itself. Aside from this, the 


reason al ven that the mechanism of exchange is itself interfered 

with, to the de ent of general rity, when the money in circulation 
is out of proportion to the commerce done by its means, holds good. 

production of gold in 1853 was more than four times, and the 

average product from 1852 to 1876 was three times that of 1846, and yet the 

relative volume of the metals was disturbed by only ins cant percent- 

The present production of silver, while large, would not be excessive 

‘it were not that the production was continued in the face of its demonetiza- 
tion by nearly the en commercial world, otherwise the poe increase 
of production would scarcely offset the loss by abrasion and the added needs 
by the increase of the world’s population. 

It has already been shown that the cost of production ts not an important 
element. considered in connection with an international ratio; but even 
taking the other ground, it can, I think, be fairly shown that while a few 
mines are very profitable at even the present commodity price of silver, yet 
all the mines, good, bad, and eee swallowed up more value than 
has ever come outofthem. The same is trueof gold If it were not 
for the large speculative element in mining no one would care to go into it. 
To show that the very men who complain of the silver-miner’s profitable 
business do not r: believe what they say, it is only necessary to offer to 
sell them either a silver or gold mine. No matter how brilliant the prom- 
ises are, it will always be found that the capitalist will consider the great 
risk of failure as an offsetand will invest. For this reason capital will 
cease to flow into mining ventures the moment this very large speculative 
profit disappears. 

In this respect 8 very much like alottery; for your ticket vou maꝝ 
draw the capital prize, but the chances are diluted by the total number of 
tickets in the “drawing.” = 

Reverting to the position of England; the rules governing the financial 

uestion are very much like the rules which gonsrok ws game of whist. It 

oes not matter what the intrinsic merits of the rules are, so long as they 
all play by the same rules. No matter how superior the arguments may be 
for the 5 rule by which one of the party persists in playing, he 
will prom be invited out of the game. 

Undoub 
me 
ave 


to take interest in the e after all the remaining players had either 
adopted rulesor lost 7 his advantage — be gone in either 
case. 

England es the position of the bully; she has been power- 


counters, or with silver and gold counters jointly; I s 
22 ed hin” my 


rate of exchange from London. 

While England has been playing this game for nearly a century with the 
millions of the-earth, mis. ee sp minds of mankind meanwhile with 
works on economics written at ord, there has nevertheless been a con- 
siderable degree of education going 


and eens. herself atthe expense 
ing in” with England, and did “stand in“ on the sole “yellow 


counters into white ones and make the others take them in exchange for 
commodities at prices of her own “fixing,” and at rates of exchange of her 
own making, her rules will become useless and she will be ready to drop them. 

In the case of this country the è had somehow gotten a little awry. 
We suddenly changed tharules in 1890, and England, on the 5 that 
we en A be strong enough to turn the tables and beat her by her own rules, 


htened, and ever since then has been withdra from our se- 
ceux ities. result we have seen . last year, 
we going to do about it? estly the only to do is to 


What are 
“stand in“ with England's lay the international game of commerce 
a: become a competitor for the world’s gold, join the other nations 
W. ed us, and all be on a gold basis. Ot co like a trust or pool 
which — to bring a fractious concern within the “ring,” we must make 
land lose, 
© are strong enough to do it with the help at our disposal; we will have 
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to “sell down” our commodities in order a gold; we will have to suf- 
fer, of 8 the 98 per cent class, as , will have to do the suffer- 
ing in all of the countries interested in the international pool.“ It may be 
that the 98 per cent class at some time will realize its position and exert its 
vast power. The moment this happens all the governments will be forced 
to an equitable code of monetary rules, from within. The United States 
must demonetize silver in order to remonetize it. Of course, there isa hope 
that England will not let silver drop to near the price of copper before it is 
reinvested with its legislative value. It would be dangerous to furnish an 
object lesson to the world at large concerning the purely subjective value of 
g d and silver coin. The transmitted habit of thought of ing it as 

valuable once broken, would be difficult to reéstablish. Eng- 
land, which has stood out at every monetary conference, must plead for in- 
ternational bime before it will be established. 

Pending this, to make the silver dollar unlimited legal tender at an arbi- 
trary par, would cause our gold to leave our shores by the operation of the 
law of Gresham; to make it unlimited legal tender, without an arbitra) 
par, would bring us, under the operation of the same law, within our Air A 
aries; in either case we would soon be on a single silver basis. To increase 
the ratio now would make it dimcult to return toan international standard, 
which would have to be 1 to 15}or at most 1 to 16, to conform to the approxi- 
mate ratio of the minted coin of the world. our coinage at say 1 to 20 would 
be overvalued, with the existence of any probable international ratio, and 
be exported or hoarded, leaving us on a single gold basis. 

Free coinage without a forced par with ia, even at a ratio of 1 to 20, 
would be below the commodity ratio, and subject it to Gresham’s law, with 
a forced par at a ratio of 1 to 20 it would be worse than a limited coinage. 
with com a pa at a ratio of 1 to 16as at present. Astandard 
with variable os would not be aes to “time contracts.“ and as a 
pure medium of exchange the ch a cme of ratios would serve no pur- 

„ In short, the only serviceable legislation which can be done for sliver 
to increase the legal-tender limits of the silver dollar, to leave it for the 
resent to serve its functions as a token coin, these limits to be within the 


hing temporarily a medium 


s has been 


ver had fallen — 35 be Rye issent of the United States, its consent only would 
suffice to restore it its value, but any we may do will not sufice to 
balance the dissent of other nations. Me c money is not a national but 
always an international thing, because no amount of patriotism will make 
people forget their individual interests, at least in money matters; they would 
never consent to hoard a dollar, as a dollar, which was worth only 50 cents 


in London. 
PAUL F. MOHR. 


“Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to con- 
ceal my disappointment caused by the message of the President. 
However patriotic in his motives, his recommendations point to 
the conclusion that the platform upon which he was elected is 
an interesting document, not on account of what it sought to re- 
veal of the intentions of his party, but for that that it sought to 
conceal. 

That the situation is grave 8 to warrant this special ses- 
sion of Congress, no one denies. oductive industry lies pros- 
trate from the strangulation of administrative monometallism: 
enforced idleness has filled the land with men and women that 
are asking us for an opportunity to earn their bread; shal! we 
„give them a stone?” : 

This is no time to scold or criminate, no time to mete out to 
political parties the share of blame belonging to each of them. 
Sir, in this discussion Pilate and Herod have been made friends 
on this floor, and the political Judas has shown no disposition 
to go out and hang himself. But there is a to-morrow for polit- 
ical parties in this country, a to-morrow that will bring con- 
demnation and death to any political party that turns a deaf ear 
to the just demands of our people. 

There is a God that rules over the destinies of men and na- 
tions; a God that is not deaf to the earnest appeal of his humble 
poor; a God who will see to it that the desire of the people of 
this great nation shall not fail,” but shall come to bloom and 
fruit not alone for those who dwellin a brown-stone front. but, 
sir, for those whose dwelling place may be in the log cibins 
oun the mountains or in the sod-built homes of the Western 
settlers. 

My Democratic friends, it is to you that the people of the 
country appeal for protection against the encroachments of or- 
ganized wealth asa political power that to-day threatens the 
subversion of our Government. Our people have been taught to 
rely on their inherent sovereignty as the only true basis of hu- 
man government, and they are not willing that power and do- 
minion should have any other foundation. To your care they 
have intrusted this country for the term of four years. I warn 
you that if, flushed with you great victory, you forget that you 
are and ought to be the servantsof the people to crystallize their 
wishes into law, they will forget you, and in that day when you 
will again ask their continued support they will judge you by 
your works and approve or condemn you as you deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indis to trespass upon the patience of 
the House by any extended argument for a bimetallic constitu- 
tion of money. I am content for my own part with the presen- 
tation made on this fioor in my speech of March 23 last year. 
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I have read with diligence, havelistened with r attention 
to single standard discussions and to those who hold that action 
without European coöperation would be disastrous, and have 
been unable to discover any feint, even, of attempt at an answer 
of our arguments or de of our facts—hardly any ap ce 
of their comprehending the first principles of monetary science 
from the standpoint of e es D 

Nowhere in their deliverances can be found any propositions of 
elementary doctrines or guiding principles, except the wishes 
and interest of foreign creditors and that we should have sta- 
bility in the value of our money. 

The first of these desiderata simply reflects the selfish inter- 
est of security-holders. The second, while perfectly sound, per- 
tinent, and elementary doctrine, is rendered utterly empty by 
the idiotic assumption that stability of gold is proven and shown 
by the fact that 25.8 grains of it, which under compulsion of the 
law the Mint certifies into a dollar by gratuitouscoinage, has the 
same velue in bullion as in coin. 

Is it the infatuation of bigotry, of selfishness and stupidity 
or is it sheer hypocrisy, that these gentlemen do not understand 
that this much-vaunted ‘' parity” of coined with uncoined metal 
is purely legislative, and will accrue to any metal to which the 
statute would give freedom of coinage? 

Consider a moment the emptiness of this logic, 25.8 of 

old by coinage becomes the instrument by which gold is priced. 
Ender such legal conditions, gold can have no other than the 
mint price, and that is pricing gold byitself. A pound of putty 
or a peck of beans can be shown to be constant in value if meas- 
ured by itself. k 

But the crowning logic of lunacy is reached by the claim that 
since that piece of gold was worth 100 cents last year and the 
year before, and is still worth exactly 100 cents,” therefore no 
change has taken place in its value in the meantime. It would 
be difficult to find a more palpable piece of nonsense than that. 

If pig iron were fashioned gratuitously into cook stoves there 
wid be arity of value between a stove and the iron in it, and 
there would be constancy in the value of iron estimated in stoves. 
But such necessary relations would be useless as a guide to the 
larger question as to whether iron and stoves together had not 

reatly changed in value as estimated in something that was not 

ron. Nowhere is the imbecility of our adve es more con- 
spicuous than in this notion that the alleged stability of a money 
metal can be demonstrated by comparison to a money unit, con- 
stituted by law, upon itself. 

In our advocacy we emphasize this feature of stability and 
constancy in the value of the unit of money and make it the 
Gibraltar of our defence ofsilver. We go further, and explain 
exactly what constancy of value is, and deduce proof of such 
constancy in silver, and nobody tries to controvert our definition 
or our demonstration. What respectable writer denies the 
over and over proven fact that gold and all money at a level with 

old will buy 50 to 60 percent more than it would prior to 1873? 
hey tell us, Oh, yes; gold will buy more, but the value change 
is in products,” on account of improved processes of production. 

Industrial development has been more rapid in British India 
the last twenty years than anywhere else in the world, but prices 
have not changed there. These gentlemen are ignorant of the 
nature of value, and do not know what a value change in money 
is, and they confuse their thinking by the notion that value is 
something intrinsic, and that gold is the only thing that does 
not change in value—because their case falls to the ground with- 
out the support of that absurd dogma. 

The question ‘‘ What is the rate at which goods swap for 
money?” constitutes the heart and sinew of this whole subject. 
It is prices, prices, and forever prices. The value of money is 
constant when prices are stable. This proposition is funda- 
mental, and is as vital and central to a sound and tenable theory 
of money as it is the one determining force of success in busi- 
ness, of the beneficence of commerce, and equity in time con- 
tracts. Any constitution of money under which a protracted 
fall of prices year after year is possible is a vicious one, though 
all the money-mongers of the world grow hoarse in calling it 
the best money.” 

Not in the countinghouse, not among money-changers, not in 
loan agencies, can be learned whether money is behaving well, 
is serving beneficially or injuriously in its high office. Not 
there can you study the dynamics of value. It is at those col- 
lisions of contending interest known as the higgling of the 
market,” where money exchanges with products under the all- 
powerful dominance of supply and demand, i. e., the quantity of 
things for sale playing against the quantity of money obtainable 
for their purchase, where the value of money as well as the 
value of goods is determined. The final outcome of those in- 
finitely 8 conditions and estimations of men is exactly 
registered in price; and the same market report which records 
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a change in the 
change in the value of money. 

It is error, grossand misleading error, tosuppose that stability 
in the value of money can be 8 else than stability of prices, 


eral price range indicates as well the precise 


or that there is any other mode of findin, 
learn the change in prices. It is betrayal of incompetence for 
this whole discussion not to understand that a confession of a 
one-third fall in prices is confession of an appreciation or rise in 
the value of money of 50 per cent; that those two confessions 
state one single incontrovertible fact. Yet current utterances 
defending the dogma of gold infallibility are but verbose rev- 
elations of that fatal imbecility. 

To those who have given a systematic study to this subject, the 
theories propounded by financiers and officials as to the causes 
of recent economic phenomena is a standing amazement. Since 
the famous discussion between the wolf and the lamb, there has 
not been foisted upon a credulous people a more bald imposture 
than this pretense that the present fall of prices is due to the 
Sherman silver-purchase act, nor ever an apter illustration of 
the wolfish animus than this distortion of plain facts to justify a 
predetermined slaughter of innocence. A popular apprehension 
of the precipitation of all our money down to a “de silver 
standard” drove money into hiding and broke down all prices 
just as much, no more, no less, than the drinking by the lamb 
Mn in the valley polluted the water in the wolf’s mountain 

ome. 

Remember that every kind of paper money afloat (excepting 
afew gold certificates), including Government bonds, are 2 
redeemable in silver coin. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
if the country were apprehensive that our money was about to 
be debased by resort to silver for redemption, hoarding of mone 
is precisely what people would not do. They would unload it 
rapidly, as we ent to do in wild-cat days, lest our money became 
depreciated on our hands. There is no discoverable discrimina- 
tion in the hoarding as to the different kinds of money. This is 
perfect refutation of that theory of causes, if these bigots were 
accessible to reason. 

If men really believed money was going to depreciate, they 
would hasten to buy property with it and realize in the rise of 
prices whichdepreciated money wouldcompel. Those wiseacres 
who prate about“ intrinsic value” of the material of which money 
is made might learn that not the material of which it is made, but 
the difficulty of getting it after it is made—demandand supply, 
control the value of money as of all other things. 

If I am asked for a diagnosis of the stringency, my answer is, 
monometallism. The act of 1873 in an evil hour gave us a sin- 
gle standard and the panic of 1873, other conditions conspiring 
to the same end. The Bland act broke the integrity of the policy 
of 1873 and gave usa 8 bimetallism. The act of 1890 was 
a still longer step tow: the double standard, both in what it 
did and what it promised. But the singlestandard was all these 
years doing its deadly work in lowering prices, and held the 
western world in a state of strain as to its money supply. 

But the finishing stroke was dealt when it was given out that 
the Government regarded silver as debased and unfit to offer in 
redemption of any of our paper. Such a policy in effect con- 
verted all our paper, yes, and even silver coins as well, into the 
rank of a secondary money, money that must be ‘‘ made as good 
as gold” by redemption in it upon presentation. This placed 
the whole burden of redemption upon the slender basis of the 
pon reserve, instead of employing silver in that office as the 

aw contemplated and the business interest of the country ex- 
This was noticed by the Administration, thatthe volume 
to conform to 


its variation than to 


pected 
of money must shrink, and all prices must fall 


such a policy. 

Iaver that the panic and the business prostration (assuming 
that policy as a factor) was not groundless and artificial as many 
suppose. At its basis was a perfectly sound business instinct that 
under such conditions prices must fall and the volume of money 
shrink, and a stopping of silver purchases must intensify the 
stringency. 

It is the weak platitude of unclear and empty thinking this 
talk of “want of confidence” being the source of our trouble, 
when no hint is given as to confidence, in what? As well say it 
is only fear that makes a man rush out of a burning building. 
It is indeed want of confidence, but that want is born of a want 
of money and a plentiful lack of confidence in prices—in other 
words, a well grounded assurance that property can not be con- 
verted into money except at prices that will bring ruin to busi- 
ness which under ordinary conditions would be perfectly sound. 

Prices, prices, I repeat, is what is the matter. Insistence by 
these gentlemen “ upon best money” is simply a crusade against 
fair prices, and that prices shall forever become lower. To ar- 
rest that lowering of prices is to “depreciate” our money, and 
that is a very wicked thing, you know. Great Britain does not 
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- wantthat. These creditors want dollars that are worth 100 


cents.” Well, our decimal notation as taught in our school books 
will make sure that dollars will still be worth 100 cents, quite 
regardless of how they are constituted. Our anxiety is as to how 
much products go to make a ‘‘ dollar’s worth.” 

We say that a dollar worth 3 bushels of wheat in Nebraska, 5 
pounds of wool in Ohio, 100 pounds of steel rail in Pittsburg, 15 

unds of cotton in New Orleans, 4gallonsof turpentine in North 
Barolina, ił ounces of silver in Denver, etc., is an extortionate und 
iniquitous dollar, and if that has come about by legislation, then 
thatis wicked legislation, which our prostrate industries cry aloud 
for the re of. That all these financial evils have come upon 
us by the legislationof 1873 is plain enough. Had the spontane- 
ous and rapidly increasing flow of silver to the Mint for coinage 
into standard money not met that interdict of February 14, 1873, 
we should have resumed in silver and our dollar of accountcould 
never have risen above the commercial value of 3714 grains of 
silver. Refusal to repeal that act is complicity in the guilt of 
the actions of that great wrong. The enforced beggary of hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave hearts and strong arms cries aloud 
for repeal. 

That continuing wrong must be redressed. As God lives, it 
shall be redressed. It is in the air; the stones of the field are in 
league with us; time is the great champion of our cause; the 
conscience and rapidly growing intelligence of a stricken people 
is becoming enlisted; the resolute purpose of the bravest and 
most enterprising portion of this proudest nation on earth will 
not be balked by chicane and subterfuge already panes to cir- 
cumvent us by a new ratio, by which the weight of our silver dol- 
lar shall be increased so as to make it honest“ as gold is hon- 
est.” 

It is proposed by pretended and weak-kneed bimetallists that 
this sacred landmark be now quite removed, and by increase of 
the weight of silver coins to rivet forever upon us the deadly 
iniquity contrived in 1873. That unrighteous thing shall never 
get my vote, even though this Congress shall, as the alternative, 
stop gives coinage and purchase entirely. There will bea Con- 

after this one to which the people can appeal. 1 will not 

a party to a scheme which will inject for all time anew mean- 

in to that great word “dollar,” which measures billions of 
obligations, past and to come. 

I will allow no man to go farther than I do in reverence for 
the power and authority of the American Congress. I maintain 
that under the stress of a great emergency it may override or an- 
nul all contract obligations; but where the exigency is simply 
the clamoring greed of great creditors, I boldly challenge the 
right under high heaven for Congress to make that thing dollar 
a different thing from what it has always been, and make it 
retroactive. 

Can it be possible that honorable gentlemen understand what 
this means? Consider; I beg of you to consider what it is you 
are pro osing to do. 

The silver dollar was noinvention of the Revolutionary fathers, 
They found it here, fully intrenched as the instrument of valua- 
tion by immemorial custom, by deep-down habit, conscious and 
subconscious, as the norm of value estimation. Consult all 
our legislation up to 1873; consult your dictionary; remember 
the Stanley Matthews resolutions, and the Bland law reinstatin 
as definition what the law of 1873 tried to destroy. Bear in min 
that this habit of valuation by silver is as old as history, and 
covers the whole globe and embraces to-day three-fourths of the 
people of the world as their exclusive pricing tool; remember 
that every great money word and unit was, and still is, at bottom 
silver, and that the value and office of gold is derivative—always 
was (with onlyslight and very modern exceptions) asubordinate 
money. 

There is a quite tenable theory that a money unit is a definite 
coin, and when it suits the interest of great creditors they uplift 


holy hands at the sacrilege of lessening the weight of standard 


coin. Remember, also, that upon the other theory of a money 
unit, viz, that it is incumbenton Congress to maintain our money 
at some traditional and customary value or purchasing power, 
the silver doar is by that test, too, a sacred thing. Remember, 
3 that, as has been over and over again proven, the 
ue of 3714 grains of silver is still, as uncoined metal, true to 
the traditional dollar value, equitable to all the past and more 
likely to remain stable than gold. $ 
To use the vicious terminology of our opponents, if free coin- 
age will convert a 60-cent dollar into 100 cents, then it will 
make 60-cent wheat dollar wheat, and 6-cent cotton 10-cent cot- 
ton, and other things in the same proportion.” I know it will 
be said such a change will be only nominal and fictitious. If it 
is a fiction to restore wheat, reduced by legislation to 60 cents, 
back to $1, every wheat-grower will rise up and bless the fiction. 
The money definitions of England and the prices made in their 
money in Liverpool is real and sincere, but our money and the 


prices made in it is false and fictitious. Out upon such treason- 
able and contemptible tordyism! 

With free coinage, silver will be worth $1.29 an ounce all over 
the world as priced in United States money, and such mone 
will go in Europe at the same value that it goes at here—wi 
go at 100 cents to the dollar“ as measured by itself, the favor- 

te way of measuring gold, and can, like gold, be melted up in 
London without loss to the satisfaction of those who account 
that of supreme importance. 

If a silver standard discourages credits into investments it 
will be an added benefit, the chief one being improved prices to 
our great staples come to stay. 

No competent authority has ever tried to show that prices 
made in silver can go too high for industrial health. On the 
contrary, Mr. Robert Giffen, a frantic monometallist, argues 
against the enlarged use of silver by England upon the express 
ground that such use would only temporarily check the fall of 
prices inevitably under any metallic constitution of money. 

But, it will be asked, how about ity? 

Before considering that branch of the subject, I must enter my 
protest against this false emphasis and studious ignoring of the 
paramount consideration in the legal constitution of the money 
standard. The conveniences of exchange brokers should cut but 
a small figure in this matter. The bugaboo of a gold premium 
continually held up by foreign loan agents frightens some peo- 
pe out of their wits, and they can not recover their composure 

or a calm consideration of the really vital points. 

The beneticence of the double standard does not depend upon 
a parity of coins. It consists in equality, if legal privilege be 
granted to both metals in the constitution of primary or stand- 
ard money, leaving their market relation to automatic adjust- 
ment under such legal conditions. Its beneficence arises from 
the guaranty of constancy through the years in the purchasing - 
powe of money, which is thus at liberty to temporarily retire 
iat the valuing office the metal that should tend to rise unduly 

value. . 

Parity, of course, as now maintained, is a spurious bimetal- 
lism; as well our present system quadro-metallism, upon the 
ground that our copper and nickel tokens are at par with the 
standard. The Treasury administration is out and out single 

old standard; but the pretense that the metallic parity policy 

eclared in the act of 1590 is warrant for such tration is 
a palpable subterfuge. It is treating a statute of the United 
States as politicians treat their party platforms, and it is incum- 
bent upon us with all due respect to a cobrdinate branch of the 
Government to caution the Executive against such Wall street 
interpretations of the laws of the country. 

If some one would only deign to give us a coherent and rea- 
sonable statement of just how a gold premium would harm any 
honest vocation, any useful industry, or wealth-producing ac- 
tivity, I might abate some of my zeal in this advocacy. But 
overand over have we begged for an explicit and definite explan- 
ation of how any harm can come of it, only to be put off by the 
claim that the dollars constituted, if freely coined in silver, 
would not be intrinsically“ worth 100 cents, and as a result of 
that some nebulous, vague calamity and dishonor would come of 
it, because we would be out of harmony with England. All 
which means, so far as it means anything, that creditors would 
lose by it, and the business of local agents be discouraged. 

I repeat, if even the least harm would come to any meritori- 
ous interest in this country from a gold premium there would 
be occasion to open again and loss account and strike a balance; 
for I frankly confess that while many matters in this general 
subject are capable of some construction as absolute as mathe- 
matics, Iam unable to frame a demonstration that such a pre- 
mium could not ibly in any event accrue any more than I 
can prove that silver would not gain to a premium over gold. 

The data for such a request are, first, the quantities of the 
metals, respectively, that would be offered for certification into 
money, and, second, to what extent would the volume be ex- 
pended by credit currency. If this second factor would be kept 
within resonable limits, there is, to my mind, what we call 
a mural certainty, a high probability against it, quite sufficient 
for practical guidance, assuming that a premium would be a se- 
rious harm. Silver can not come in such disproportion as to 
countervail the force of this country’s legislation to hold the 
metals to our legal ratio. 4 

The solicitude of some people lest we shall not have gold to 
pay adverse foreign balances, in so far as it is not hypocritical, 
is a puerile and ludicrous anxiety. When the importer finds it 
difficult to meet his sterling bills, my advice to him would be, 
better stop buying abroad. A money that brings good prices 
come to stay is better for this country than so-called best 
money,” regardless of the relation it may have to foreign 
money. 

I oat convinced that the present high purchasing power of 
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goa ss sinister, stilted, and artificial, and is sustained by sheer 
of this international gold combine, which it is easily in the 
power of this country to break, to the great relief of the debtor 
and industrial classes of the entire world. That is where the 
shoe pinches. It is nota See een in the sense pretended 
which the great creditors . It is the loss of the virtual 

remium they now enjoy in theartificially manipulated increase 

the purchasing power of money. 

Let us test the sincerity of their pretenses that the legal and 
the commercial ratio must stand together in order to the proper 
working of the bimetallic principle, and that such parity can be 
maintained only by conformity to the natural“ one of about 
20 to 1; that, then, you can maintain in concurrent circulation 
both coins at their bullionvalue. I suggest, to that end, that we 
make the double-eagle weigh 412+ ee instead of 516 of stand- 
ard gold. I do this not at all as a bluff; I do it in the most sol- 
emn sincerity as the only decent mode of manufacturing a new 
ratio. 

There is no sanctity or prescriptive right in perpetuity of the 
relation of $4.86 to the pound sterling, nor can there be any ob- 
jection in law, in equity, or in public policy in making the gold 
dollar weigh 20.612 grains of standard gold, so that $6 woul ge 
to the pound sterling; at least there could not be, provided 
change be made not retroactively. Let there be the most scrup- 
ulous regard for contract obligations. Let such contracts be 
construed upon that theory of money which is most to the inter- 
est of creditors, and so let the lightened coins have a paying 
power of but 80 cents on gold contracts outstanding at the date 
of the change. x 

When 6 per cent was abstracted from our gold coins, carrying 
the ratio of 15 down to 16.1 the fathers (to their honor be it 
spoken), with a punctilious re to ali rights, gave the new 
coins a less paying power on old contract. : 

I can not find the decorous words that will adequately express 
my reprehension of the reckless immorality, the wanton disre- 
gard of high and most sacred equities in this proposal of in- 
crease of the weight of our standard coin, so easily assented to 
by pliant and week-kneed bimetallists. There is no precedent in 
all history for such an iniquity. 

In the Middle Ages when spendthrift monarchs defended 
against the x ge of creditors and a diminishing money vol- 
ume, the Eng shilling which was at first one-twentieth of a 

und, troy weight, became by successive debasements so re- 
8 a pound was made into 66 shillings. Let the great 
writers tell us thatsuch a process of lessenin e weightof coins 
was wholly beneficent to society in ially staying the down- 
ward tendency of prices. 

I can not bring myself to believe that honorable gentlemenin 
this august Council Chamber have duly considered the ethics of 
the legislation they propose. Have not our ple suffered 
enough from this “best money ” legislation? en shall the 
end be of our concessions tocreditor dictation? I caution you, 

ntlemen, as I have before on this floor in dise this sub- 
ok. against traveling further on that dangerous = 

{am moved in this appeal to an earnestness that comes from 
a higher source than the wishes and special interests of my own 
constituents, dear as they are to me. ou are sowing the wind, 
and it will return to you in cyclones of wrath. Do you not see 
what a preéedent you are setting us by using your power to in- 
crease the size of the instrument which measures and defines 
the effective meaning of all commercial contracts in the world, 
and that in the interestof creditors? It will gohard if our peo- 
ple, when they come into power,do not improve upon your in- 
struction and legislate such attenuated import into that great 
word dollar as will make those heaven-kissing mountains of 
credit wealth shrivel and waste away like an ice palace before a 
southern sun, and history with a sigh of pity will record its ver- 
dict of approval. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE withholds his remarks for revision. [See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, until yesterday it was not my 
intention to engage in the discussion of the issue that is now 
brought before thisextra session of Congress. Having listened, 
however, during this debate with intense interest, I had hoped 
that I could come to a conclusion that would be satisfactory to 
my mind when I should be called upon next Monday to cast 
my vote. But I regret to say, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
this House, that I doubt whether the result of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law will be what the 
pope of this country hope for. 

This discussion, so long continued, does credit to this House 
and to the gentlemen who have engaged in it. It has proven a 
revelation to our people that will give them new ideas, new 
thoughts, new inspirations, and will educate them to better un- 
derstand the financial system not only of our own country but 
that of foreign nations as well. 


I can not, at this stage 
the night, and within the limited time allotted me, enter into a 
consideration at length of the questions of facts, figures, ratios, 


of the discussion, at this late hour of 


and rates,” and of tne principles that should govern in the set- 
tlement and solution of the 2 questions of finance that are 
agitating the minds of the ican people, and which are ex- 
amag an intense interest throughout the civilized world. Nor 
will I give data or quote from tables of finance. They have been 
Hosen ed by those more skilled and better versed in finance, 
and are ah anon to the country in the reports of the proceed- 
ings of House. 

li, now, at this late hour I were satisfied that, when the vote 
shall be taken, the result and the effect would be what the Presi- 
dent hopes it may be, what the people of this country without 
reference to their party affiliations hope it will be; if I could 
be satisfied that, when the vote re 
be published tothe world. the machinery now idle will 1 
the unnumbered thousands who are now out of employment w 
be given labor; that the banks will open their doors to their de- 
po and invite them to come and get their money and their 

usiness accommodations: if thereby confidence in the Govern- 
ment will be restored and the terrible forebodings of the unem- 
ployed shall be changed to hope, then can we go home and feel 
that this extra session of Congress has not been called in vain. 
I fear, however, that such will not be the result. 

When that law shall be repealed, as I have nodoubt it will be. 
what then? The President has called this extra session to 
that law, but has suggested no substitute, and no otaer remed 
for the evil times that are upon us; why, we can not tell. It w 
be for Congress, in its wisdom, todetermine, unaided by any sug- 
gestion of the Chief Executive, to provide a remedy. 

The radical difference of opinions and contrariety of sentiment 
expressed upon the floor of this House by the party that will 
control legislation for the next two years gives little hope for 
satisfactory results. And why? Mr. Speaker, I,in common 
with very many of my countrymen, do not believe the Sherman 
law is the primary cause of the panic that now prevails so alarm- 
ingly in this country. I do not think the President thought so 
when he was elected in November last. He certainly did not 
think so when he was inaugurated, else he would have said 
something about it in his inaugural address, and would have 
called the attention of the country to the threatening cloud of 
distress that was fast settling down upon this country. 

During the Presidential camp.iign the people were warned b 
the Republicans of the danger of placing in power a party wi 
the record the Democracy had made and the thrasteniag 
pledges in their platform concerning the,re of the “robber 
t ritt.“ as they designated it. In the great State of Ohio, pro- 
tection to American industries was the all-absorbing issue. In 
the Sixth district of Ohio the Sherman law was not mentioned 
in the press or on the stump during that campaign. 

Our people were not disturbed about the money they had in 
their pockets, whether it was gold, silver, or greenbacks. The 
great question uppermost in their thoughts was how to hon- 
estly make money, how to keep that money good, how to keep 
iton a parity in its purchasing power, and with which of the 
two great political parties, the Republican or Democratic, 
should beintrusted the administration of this great nation; with 
which of these two organizations we should intrust the welfare 
of the poor and the rights of the rich; with the interest of the 
miners of the West and the rights of the manufacturers and 
bankers of the East; with the interest of the corn and wheat 
growers of the North and those of the cotton-growers of the 
South: and above all, with which of these two parties should be 
intrusted the pensions of our noble, brave, worthy, and never-to- 
be-forgotten soldiers, who saved our country from defeatand ruin. 
These, and not the Sherman law, were discussed. Nine-tenths 
of the people did not know th t such a law wes on the statute 
book and the other tenth who did know had no fears about it. 


The Democracy had declared in the Chicago platform, that— ` 


We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. And further 
that the Federal Government had no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties. J 

Every Democratic newspaper and every Democratic stump 
orator emphasized these assertions and made their party follow- 
ers believe that they were being robbed by a fraudulent and un- 
constitutional tariff law, that was the “culminating atrocity of 
class legislation.” They made their appeals to the poor work- 
ing people, exciting their prejudices, and promised them its 
repeal as one of the beneficent results that would follow the ac- 
tion of the people in intrusting power to the Democraticparty.” 

They further declared that— 

Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 


tions of the wages of la men to one increase. We deny thatthere has 
been any increase of . Bo to the country since that tarif went into 


g the Sherman law shall 
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And at the very hour when that platform was written the 
country was never before in so poe a condition, and had 
been since the enactment of the McKinley law and so continued 
until the first Tuesday of November, in the year of our Lord 
1892, closed with the election of Grover Cleveland as President, 
and placing in full power in this Government the Democratic 

arty. 

5 Then, and not till then, did confidence give way to distrust. 
From that hour came forebodings of disaster; business men began 
to take on a serious look; they started later and walked slower 
to their places of business. oughtful men everywhere began 
to seriously examine the record of the party that was so soon, 
ah, Mr. Speaker, too soon, to enter upon the administration of 
this Government. They began with Sumter and followed it to 
Appomattox. They reviewed it from 1861 to 1892; they sought in 
vain among the statutes of our land for any law that party had 
ever enacted, or any measure it had ever advocated for the good of 
our country. They found nothing but ante-election platforms, 
that opposed every measure for putting down the rebellion, or 
furnishing money to prosecute the war, and to pay the soldiers 
their pensions, and, last of all, when the principles and pledges 
upon which that party came into power was considered, distrust 
took the place of confidence, and for the first time in thirty years 
did the business men of this country realize the perilous situation 
in which the business interests of this country were placed. 
The shadows of a Democratic Administration were beginning to 
fall upon the people, and they became nervous; failures followed 
failures; banks were suspended; men who were rich to-day were 
paupers to-morrow; distrust on every hand. 

Still, there were those who had faith to believe that all was not 
lost. The wish was father to the thought.” No one seemed 
more hopeful than President Harrison, who had given this coun- 
try one of the very best administrations on record—clean, honest, 
free from all scandal, dignified, statesmanlike, and for which 
future generations will rise up and call him blessed.” In his 
message to the last Congress, in December, he says: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction in 
being able to say that the general conditions affecting the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored pe- 
riod in the history of the conan will, I belieye, show that so high a degree 


of pros ty and so general a ion of the comforts of life were never be- 
fore — — i by our people. 
* * * * + * 


$ 
There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundam 


or when hele ie were as high, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. * * ri this brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the 


country will give us a level from which to note the increase or decadence 
that new legislative policies may bring to us. There is no reason why the 
national influence, power, and — should not observe the same rates 
of increasé that have characterized the past thirty years. We carry the 
great impulse and increase of these years into the future. There is no rea- 
son why in many lines of production we should not surpass all other nations 
as we have already done in some. There are no near frontiers to our pos- 
sible development. Retrogression would bea crime. 

Such was the condition of our country under Republican ad- 
ministration of protection to American labor and encouragement 
to American industries. The great force of these utterances con- 
sists, not in the fact that they were made by the President of 
the United States, but because they were true as Holy Writ. 

In his message to . on the 8th day of August Mr. Cleve- 
land confirms what ex-President Harrison said. Mr. Speaker, I 
will read what he says: 

Our unfortuate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
ot conditions related to our nat resources, nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national g owth and prosperity. 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side. 

Mr. Speaker, what caused this financial distrust and fear to 
“ suddenly sprin up on every side?” It could not have been 
the robber tariff,” for Mr. Cleveland says there was unusual 
invitation to safe investment,” and with satisfactory assurance to 
business enterprise.” The President, however, unwittingly, in 
his message, gives the cause: 

It may be true— 

Says he— 
that the embarrassments from which the business of the country is suffer- 
ing arise as much from evils apprehended as from those actually existing. 


I ask gentlemen on the other side of the House, whether there 
were not in fact just grounds existing for apprehension and dis- 
trust? A party that never before had full power intrusted to 
them—that party had asked “a change of Administration anda 
change of party, in order that there might be a change of system 
and a change of methods.” 

Mr.S er, the change did come, and, Oh, my countrymen, 
whatachange! From prosperity to adversity, from riches to pov- 
erty, from remunerative wages to starving penury, from pal - 
ment to idleness, from happiness to misery, from enterprise in 


. 


business to tion in every industry, from the humming 
spindle to the silent engine, from investments in saving societies 
by the laborer to wrecked banks and disappointed depositors, 
from the cheerful (unbegrudging) allowance of well-earned pen- 
sions to a mean, despicable scheme to rob the old soldiers of 
their just dues. Ah, yes, a change had come, from a want of 
confidence in the Democratic party, ‘‘from evils apprehended.” 

The so-called Sherman law had n in force about two years 
and a half under a Republican Administration and no panic oc- 
curred. Evils were not then apprehended. The Republican 
party had a proud history, and patriotic leaders in whom the 
people had confidence. What brought on the panic was the fear 
the people had that the Democratic party would do what the 
said they would do if they were placed in power—that they wont 
repeal the McKinley tariff and inaugurate free trade. 

Ar. Speaker, while I do not believe the Sherman law was the 
primary cause of the panic, not withstanding, I will vote for its 
repoa, for two reasons: First, because the people have been led 
to believe that it is responsible for the business disturbance, and 
its repeal will, to some extent, tend to restore confidence; and, 
secondly, I am not in favor of the Government being compelled 
to purchase 4,500,000 ouncesof silver every month ata loss to the 
Government of millions of dollars annually. 

Now, the people of this country are satlelled with the money 
they have. The people of my district and of my State are in 
a position to do equal and exact justice to all sections of our 
country in the settlement of these troubles that are upon us. 
They have no projuaiosn against, nor special favors for, any in- 
dustry in any section of the country. The, are ready to do ex- 
act and equal justice to the miner of the West and tothe banker 
and manufacturer of the East. 

They want to see that the farmers of the North shall be pro- 
tected alike with the cotton-growers of the South. They have 
no disposition to do otherwise. My constituency are equally in- 
terested in the prosperity of all the varied industries of our 
whole country, and favor those laws and policies that will result 
in the greatest good to the greatest number; and especially are 
they wedded to the principles of protection to American labor, 
American skill, American genius, American enterprise, and to 
the best interests of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituency are not so much disturbed about 


the money they have in their pockets as they are about how they 


can honestly by their labor and skill make more. 

I hold in my hand a silver dollar that has the United States 
stamp upon it. I hold in my hand a paper promise that a dollar 
shall be given the holder forit. I hold in my hand a coin 
that I offered to the barber this morning to get shaved, and he 
said, “ No,” shaking his head, I do not wantit.” And why did 
he refuse it? Sere gr because that coin was used eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and, while it bears the stamp of the government 
that issued it and was the coin of that time, it is worthless to- 
a because there is no government behind it to redeem it. 

he Roman Empire has long since passed away, and that coin 
which has been carried for twenty-five years as a pocket piece 
is valueless. On the one side it has the impression of the palm 
leaf,on the other the burning incense that was intended to carry 
the thoughts of the holder to Heaven as an indication that he 
would trust in that money and the Government that issued it. 

I hold in my hand a silver dollar issued by this Government, 
the intrinsic value of which to-day is about 55 cents. But the 
Government stamp is upon it, which declares it to be one dol- 
lar.” And then, asif this were notsufficient security to the holder, 
the further inscription is added, In God we trust.” When the 
people have money indorsed by the United States Government, 
with all its vast resources, developed and undeveloped, n Na- 
tion whose God is the Lord,” whose administration is republican, 
and Ben Harrison its President,then itis the people have implicit 
confidence in its money and finance, and peace, prosperity, and 
happiness reign supreme. [Applause.] 

No legislation should be had that will demonetize silver; on 
the other hand, there should be no special legislation in its be- 
half at the expense of the Government, or to the detriment of 
other industries. The product of the mines, until it is coined 
into money, should be regarded in legislation like the product 
of every other industry in the land; and because silver is used, 
out of which the Government coins money, is no reason why the 
silver mine owner, or the workers in them, should have special 
legislation in their behalf. 

hey should be placed on equal footing with the owners and 
workers in the lead mines and other similarindustries. Never- 
theless, such legislation should be favored that will encourage 
and foster our silver industry consistent with the general good 
of the whole people, 

In other words, the value of silver should not be artificial, 
enhanced by special legislation and the Government enen 
to purchase and store it away in the vaults of the Treasury. 
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Nor is it to the interest of the country to coin silver bullion 
into dollars of less intrinsic value than a gold dollar. Bimetal- 
lism is what our country needs; my constituents believe in it, 
the poopie of Ohio believe in it; they have become wedded to 
both gold and silver. The Republican platform on which Gov- 
ernor McKinley is a candidate for reélection declares for it and 
demands that the currency shall consist of gold, silver, and 
paper, all of the same purchasing power on a parity with each 
other. The great majority of the business men of this country 
believe in this doctrine. 8 

The business interests of this country do not require that the 
volume of circulating medium be decreased by having gold drive 
silver out of circulation, nor by having silver drive gold out of 
circulation, but they do demand both to circulate on anequality 
which will give every producer for his products and to every 
workman for his labor a full, sound dollar, whether it be gold, 
silver, or Reger: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is decreed thatsilyer shall remain as part 
of our currency. If yon will oniy insure the people sound, hon- 
est currency they will be satisfied. 

ere the hammer fell. ° 

r. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended for five 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULICK r. Speaker, I thank the gentleman and the 
House for this courtesy. I will promise not to trespass over the 
time suggested by my friend. 

Mr. Speaker, what should this Congress now and here do in 
the premises? The answer is plain: repeal the purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law and put an end to the purchase of 
silver bullion at an annual loss of millions to the Government, 
a theory that can not be 8 by reason, or defended in 
practice. The law ought to be repealed (in fact it should never 
have been enacted) for another reason: the people think it is the 
cause of all these hard times, and the imaginary is as oppressive 
as the real cause. ; 

As I was passing out of this Capitol building the other day, a 
lady nervously asked me “if the Sherman law had been re- 

ed.” No, not yet,“ I answered. ‘‘Well,” she said, I am 
sorry for that. I don’t know what in the world we are all going 
to do if something ain’t done very soon.” 

Before I left home an Irishman said, ‘‘ Well, Jedge, when will 
Congress mate?” On next Monday at12 o'clock, Pat.“ Well,“ 
said he, do you think they will repale the Sherman law?” 1 
answered I did not know. The Democrats are in control and 
no telling what they will do. And, sure,” he continued, I 
have b.en out of work for two months and do you think they 
will repale it by Saturday night so I can go to work on Monday 
morning, sure?” 

Now, Pat and that nervous little woman are representatives 
of tens of thousands of just such as they, and nothing will satisfy 
them but the repeal of that terrible Sherman law. And many 
actually believe that Senator JOHN SHERMAN was instrumental 
alone in the passage of that law, and he alone is responsible for 
all these troublous times. One year ago that same Irishman bə- 
lieved he was being oppressed by the robber tariff.“ These 
are the “apprehended dangers” of which President Cleveland 
speaks in his message. 

To the extent that these fears will be removed, the repeal of 
this law will do good. And this, with the stopping of the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, will justify such action on the partof this 
Congress. 

These may be and doubtless are to a large degree imaginary 
evils, nevertheless they are as if they were real to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all heard of the college students who 

layeda joke on the professor. One student met him, asked him 
ee he felt. Oh,“ says he, I never felt better in my life.” 
The student told him that he looked very pale. Another met 
him and said, Why, professor, what is the matter; you look pale; 
are you sick?“ Well,“ he said, I don’t feel very well, but I 
guess there is nothing serious.” Another met him and said, 

‘Why, professor, what in the world is the matter; you certainly 
are sick.” „Well,“ replied the professor, I am very sick, 


don't think I can live long without I get better. Will you send 
for the doctor while I go home and go to bed.” The doctor, 
who was in the secret, was sent for. ith a long face and wise 


look he felt of the patient’s pulse, looked at his tongue, took the 
condition of respiration,sounded hislungs, and tested his heart, 
then put hot bricks to his feet, ice bags to his head, mustard 
piastera on his chest, and gave him a dose of flour pills, with the 

octor’s benediction upon the remedies. Nextmorning the pro- 
fessor was fully restored to his normal condition. [Laughter.] 


If the repeal of the Sherman law will do as much to restore 
the people to their normal condition the remedy is worth try- 
ing. It is really more of a faith cure than an 


gelse. But, 


Mr. Speaker, is the repeal of this law all that is to be done now? 
The President has asked only that. But will the party that is 
responsible for the legislation in this body think that nothing 
more is demanded? I address myself to the other side of the 
House, and say that you can not shift the responsibility. 

This side of the Chamber will assist you in all wise measures 
lcoking to the restoration of confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple that in the judgment of the Republican minority will ac- 
complish that end. These are questions that rise above the 

lane of party polities,” as the President siys in his me > 

he Democratic party that elected him will have to heed 
injunction and rise above their politics and their party before 
the people will have confidence in what they do. 

A gentleman on the other side asks “What would the Repub- 
lican party do if it were in power?” I answer, Mr. Speaker, 
that it would only do as Moses was commanded when he was 
leading the children of Israel out of bondage, Stand still and 
see the glory of the Lord.” The Republican party, if it were in 
power, would have to do nothing. The history and achieve- 
ments of the Republican party are known and read of all men,” 
Out of rebellion it brought forth peace, out of chaos it estab- 
lished order, from the curse of slavery it converted four million 
bondsmen into freemen; out of almost irretrievable bankruptcy 
and ruin it established one of the best systems of finance known 
to the nations of the world, from a“ wild-cat” currency it gave 
us the ‘‘greenback” currency. Place this party in power in 
this Government, and distrust and doubt and fear will give 
way to faith and hope and confidnce, [applause.] And now, 
with only eight months of Democratic rule, the people of this 
country are sighing for the good old Republican times, when 
peace and plenty and happiness reigned. “When the righteous 
rule the people rejoice; when the wicked reign the people 
mourn” is as true now as the day Solomon wrote it. 

3 But, Mr. Speaker, I must not digress; one word and I have 
one. 

Let Congress provide for the appointment of a monetary com- 
mission. Let it be composed of the very best financial talent to 
be found in our country, nonpartisan and nonsectional. Let every 
commercial, agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, and min- 
ing interestof our whole country be represented by men of broad 
minds and liberal views as to the needs of our people, with favors 
for none but blessings for all. Let them be authorized to sit dur- 
ing the recess of Congress. Let them take testimony and per- 
fect a financial system that will establish a just and fair ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, that will meet the demands of commerce 
and trade, that will develop our mines, and at the same time in- 
spire the people with confidence. Let this commission report to 
to the regular session the results of its deliberations. Congress 
can then be enabled to intelligently enact such laws as will give 
uy to our currency, encouragement to financial enterprise 
and industrial pursuits, and establish a monetary system that 
will at oncecommand the confidence of our people and challenge 
the admiration of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, keenly appreciating the ter- 
rible crisis upon the country and need of effort to lessen so far 
as we may the distress everywhere prevailing, I am for the pas- 
sage of the pending bill and the abandonment by the Govern- 
ment of the policy of purchasing silver bullion. 

Not that I believe that policy or any provision of the so-called 
Sherman act are chiefly responsiblefor the existing panic. The 
silver-purchasing policy was entered upon in the enactment of 
the Blana-Allison act, which had the votes of nearly all the then 
Democratic Senators and members of this House, in 1878, and 
the Sherman act went into effect July 14, 1890; so that the crisis 
is too far remote from the legislation to be justly chargeable 
thereto without most ample proof, 

The objects of the Sherman act were most beneficent. They 
were to give the country a more stable currency than the Bland 
act provided, afford a market for the entire American silver 
product, and thereby to steadily appreciate the value of silver 
until it would be restored commercially tothe legal ratio of 16 to 
1 with gold. For a brief period it seemed as if these objects were 
to bs attained; but it soon developed that the effect upon the com- 
mercial value of silver was injurious, and that metal declined. 
Yet there was no disturbance of the business of the country, and 
two and a half years after the passage of the law we were amid 
imptoving conditions, apparently on the pathway towards en- 
larged industrial development and unexampled prosperity. 

hat then extinguished the fires of industry and stilled the 
cheering humoflabor? Whatclosed prosperous banking houses 
and discouraged agriculture and trade? In the uncertainty of 
what revolution might be wrought in our economic system can 
be found the first and greatest cause of the pause, the ‘awful 
pause,” in our onward improving march and the establishment 
of the conditions for the upheaval following, 

Although the silver-purchasing policy and especially the Sher- 
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man act were the subject of denunciation since their adoption 
by monometallists for theoretical and for political 
reasons, so long as our trade with foreign nations was at all fa- 
vorable to us, our revenues sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the Government and the gold reserve in the Treasury not se- 
riously encroached upon, the assaults were ineffective and no 
genuine or general alarm was felt throughout the country. 
But when the balance of trade turned largely against us gold 
was steadily withdrawn from the Treasury and customs duties 
were paid A entirely in silver certificates or Treasury notes, 
so that the Treasury seemed almost defenseless, these conditions 
uniting with the graver apprehensions that manufacturing in- 
terests would suffer in tariff revision, and a perpetually adverse 
balance of trade and ible deficit in our revenues be occa- 
sioned, the hostile criticisms were seriously regarded and the 

idea became generally prevalent that the silver-purchasing policy 
left the National Treasury ina 8 weak condition, and its 
longer continuance was indefensible. 

Any policy which entirely fails of its object should be aban- 
donee: to sustain, much less to appreciate, the price of 
silver, or to add to the circulating medium, the monthly emit- 
tances of notes be greatly below the sum of currency with- 
drawn from circulation and infinitesimal compared with the con- 
traction of credit, and the country looking for relief from the re- 
pon of 12 — law, 4 appears a high duty at this juncture of affairs 

ere i 
MEMBER. What then? 

Mr. WANGER. Then let us hope your side will show the 
country that you favor laws for the promotion and not the de- 
struction of the interests of the American people. n 
Then the silver currency of the country, not one dollar of which 
is destroyed by this repeal bill, will be an element of strength 
and not of weakness, the lofty purpose of the Government to 
fulfill to the uttermost its undertakings being unquestionably 
demonstrated. 

Then let us enact the Johnson bill, permitting evéry holder 
of Government bonds to receive notes to the amount of bonds 
deposited, with the privilege of redeeming the bonds, and not 
to receive interest for a certain period, to prevent unneeded con- 
tinual charges, and also give the national banks circulating notes 
to the par value of the bonds deposited by them inthe Treasury. 

These measures will give immediate relief in the matter of 
currency. Institutions holding the savings of wage-workers and 
farmers, which are large holders of Government bonds, as sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, would be enabled, under the 
Jobnson bill, to promptly pay their depositors who may flock in 
upon them when labor is unemployed, as, alas, it may be during 
the coming months. And the increase in the national-bank cir- 
culation being immediately available and going to every part of 
the country would be tenfold more effective than the simple 
amount of the increase indicates in the confidence it would re- 
establish in those institutions. 

These measures, with the natural trend of events, will speed- 
ily terminate the currency famine, cause the money of the coun- 
try to be ‘visible currency,” and the difficulty will shortly be a 
redundancy of currency without, it is to be feared, a legitimate 
demand for it for investment. 

It is eloquently contended that we should provide for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver; but every objection urged 
against the Sherman act, which nearly every supporter of the 
pending amendments denounces and says he only adheres to to 
Secure terms, applies with equal force to those amendments. 
They continue the declaration of the Sherman act to maintain 
the parity of all our forms of currency, and therefore make gold 
the purchasing standard of the world’s stock of silver and im- 

e a more than herculean task upon this country and tremen- 
ous burden upon labor. We could not uphold the undertaking, 
and a depreciated currency and broken governmental pledge 
would be the inevitable result of the adoption of any one of these 
amendments in the form they are presented. 

Bimetallism to be of value to us should be self-sustaining. 
Under it we should be indifferent about maintaining Treasury or 
bank reserves in a particular coin and be able to rest confident 
that fleeing gold was sustaining the parity of gold and silver by 
meeting an abnormal demand elsewhere created. But the con- 

ditions now prevailing absolutely forbid to this country at pres- 
ent an experiment of that kind without other legal restrictions 
than are here proposed, or the union of other great nations in the 


cy. 

The purchase of silver in certain quantities has driven us 
further and further from international bimetallism: the unlim- 
ited purchase would have no other result than to continue the 
widening breach, with the added and insuperable objection of 
the certain dishonor of the nation’s troth. 

Nothing, it seems certain, can do more to lift us out of the 
present slough than the measures indicated, together with the 
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unmistakable declaration of purpose by the dominant party in 
government to continue existing, or, if not that, then to adopt 
tariff legislation equally or more favorable to the profitable con- 
duct of American farms, industries, trade,and commerce. From 
this alone can the nation hope for perfect restoration of confi- 
dence and business prosperity. And from such restoration the 
way towers international bimetallism will be vastly promoted. 

ith large and continuing trade balances in our fayor, it will 
be but a short time until ours shall be the least interested amo 
the great nations in the matter of a single or double standard, 
and we can then, at the solicitation of those now refusing to unite 
with us, agree upon a world-wide circulating dual coin currency 
and secure to American silver a profitable and enduring market. 
[Applause.] 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withhoids his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 26, 1893. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved.” ` 
SILVER. 


The SPEAKER. Under the order, as modified for the further 
consideration of House bill No. 1, this day is to be devoted to 
general debate. It was agreed when the order was made that 
the time in favor of the p ition should be controlled by the 
gentleman from West V ete [Mr. WILSON], and the time in 
opposition to it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

e recognizes the gentleman from West Virginia; to 
whom does he yield? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield thirty 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLARKE]. 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.} 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I am not certain of the wisdom of 
any member of this House, and least of allofmyown. Iam quite 
conscious also how difficult it is for anybody to know anything 
about currency in general, and how especially difficult it is to 
pores a remedy for aderangement of currency at any particu- 

time. Nevertheless. while I have grave doubts of the wis- 
dom of each individual, including myself, and no doubt whatever 
of the difficulty of the task, it is a comfort to me to fall back upon 
a well-established belief in the wisdom of all, even when shown 
by the decisions of the Congress of the United States. 

It may not be an absolutely righteous decision which we shall 
reach, nevertheless it is a comforting assurance to believe that 
that decision will be sufficient for the emergency, especially since 
it is accompanied or a certainty that no other wisdom is possi- 
ble at the present time. Upon us and the people who are in- 
fluencing our votes rests the decision of this and of other very 
im t questions. 

srises like the present are not uncommon in the history of 
the world; indeed, they seem to be essential to human progress, ~ 
and to arise out of the characteristics of human nature Kiek. 
Probably if wise men, now alive, had been consulted in the forma- 
tion of the nature of mankind there would not have been these 
fluctuations which now disturb us, and which disfigure the history 
of the time. If we could have had that perfection of wisdom 
which is exhibited, so far as I have ever known, only in a green- 
back oration [laughter], we should have the human race proceed- 
ing on the upward grade steadily, without faltering and without 
relapse. 


But, unfortunately, human nature was not framed in that way. 
Instead of a continuous upward movement, always rising, al- 
ways going forward, the movement of the human race seems to 
be a series of upward starts and of falls of almost proportionate 
length. The general progress has always been onward, but 
there have been many times when the movement has seemed to 
be to the rear. 

In the history of civilized nations these alternations have not 
been infrequent. The great rises and the great falls have ex- 
tended over long periods of time. At intervals there have been 
minor falls as well as minor upliftings. We seem now to be at 
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the Spor mai of one of those declines, the like of which ha 
-pens after along period. Unless all indications fail, we are 
a situation very much like that which afflicted England in 1793 
and in 1825, and which began to afflict us in the year 1873. 

After each long period of recuperation something starts the 
confidence of the human race in itself and the confidence of the 
nation in itself, and men feel a sudden courage to undertake all 
enterprises and to indulge in every effort tending to 2 
Each one seems to encourage the other. Each enterprise seems 
to be an assistance to the other. The result is, that for a series 
of years prosperity seems to increase; men are busy, capital is 
busy, and prosperity without limit seems to be within thereach 
of the race and of the nation. 

Suddenly, from some cause entirely unanticipated, a doubt is 
cast u the reality of the progress which has been made. 
Something awakens the element of caution in the race or nation, 
and thereupon. rapidly and steadily, confidencedisappears. Men 
feel that it is necessary to take an exact observation of the sit- 
uation before resuming strenuous efforts. When that hour ar- 
rives there is no possibilty of retreat or of change. 

The race or the nation has determined to examine into its con- 
dition, and the result is apparent disaster, misfortune, defeat, 
destruction of industries, and a general ysis of business and 
oflabor. There isageneral liquidation of human affairs. 
man discovers what he is really worth, and the nation finds pre- 
cisely what its absolute wants and needs are. If the period of 

rosperity could be expressed in a single word, that word would 
oF confidence; and if the period of adversity, as we call it, could 
be expressed in a single word, that word would be distrust. 

During the period of progress, during the period of increased 
endeavor, where all capital is employed and every man is at work, 
confidence reigns supreme. Every man believes in his own suc- 
cess and in the success of his neighbor. Co uently, heis free 
to take goods and property at the general valuation; and the 
people who sell property are ready to take the checks and instru- 
ments by which property is transferred. When the period of 
doubt sets in values ome uncertain, because it is felt that a 
readjustment must be had. Checks and evidences of transfer 
are scrutinized with care, because men who were wealthy yes- 
terday may be poor to-day. 

So, also, production ceases because the producer has great 
doubts whether the production of his mill or his workshop will 
be capable of sale, and, above all, whether he will gather in the 
proper payment. How far this element of distrust may go de- 
pends upon the seriousness of the previous inflation of values 
and after a time, when men find precisely how they are situated 
themselves, and how their neighbors are placed, there begins 
slowly to revive the confidence which distinguished the former 
period, in small measure at first and afterwards in larger measure, 
until finally we reach another period, where confidence reigns 
and productiveness is at its utmost. 

This alternation between extreme production and produc- 
tion reduced to its lowest terms is something which the phi- 
lanthropist may regard with horror; but which the man who 
-has observed the history of the world is obliged to regard with 
tolerance. While these fluctuations occur often in the history 
of the human race, each one occurs from its own separate and 
special cause. 

In former times they used to be more especially confined to 
each particular country and were not simultaneous; but modern 
times have bound the earth together, so that itis im ible for 
even the greatest nation to disregard the other nations of the 
earth. The railroad has diminished distance and the telegraph 
has obliterated time. The ocean steamers pl between the dif- 
ferent hemispheres, the trains of cars which sweep across the 
continents, have made business a far different thing from what it 
was in the earlier ages. 

Without undertaking to give 1 the change, it 
is enough to say that the world, which in the daysof Magellan 
it roguired three years to circumnavigate, can be circumnavi- 
gated to-day in a period of two months. This binding together 
of the whole world by obliteration of time and distance has 

bound together the business of the world, and hence these peri- 

odio changes occur in greater or less measure throughout the 

world, woke ease exactly simultaneous, but always more or less 
pathetic. 

Nevertheless, in each porua nation the cause is peculiar to 
itself. Each nation produces its own means of temporary pros- 
perity; also its own causes for temporary depression. The fact 
that these depressions are nearly simultaneous does not in any- 
way militate against the suggestions just made. If anyone ae- 
sires to notice the connection between the different countries, 
he has only to go back to the crisis which occurred in the year 
1890. It was found that there was a t scarcity of money 


in the United States, so great that under the influence of uni- 
-versal clamor more than forty millions of currency were let 


loose from the United States Treasury among the people of the ` 


United States. 

{ do not think at the time that anyone here fully compre- 
hended the cause, although some wise men had an inkling of it; 
but there was felt to be a constant drain of currency, which was 
taking from us not only the money which we previously had in 
circulation, but the large sum which I have mentioned from the 
Treasury of the United States. When the course of events 
reached its end it was discovered that the great money center 
of the world, London, the capital of England, had been severely 
drained by a most tremendous set of enterprises in a distant na- 
tion of South America. 

The effect of that tremendous call upon the money center of 
Europe, which resulted in the shaking down of the house which 
was the synonym, especially in the United Statesof America, of 
credit, of enterprise, and of solidity—the house of Baring Broth- 
ers—drew upon the resources of the United States with a vigor 
that no one would have dared to prophecy a year before. 

But the United States at that time was sound in every way, 
and had not yielded to any disposition to inflation; consequently 
the storm was weathered and we continued upon our career of 
prosperity and of labor. The country was prosperous because 
everybody was at work, because capital was thoroughly em- 
ployed, and all the goods that were produced were consumed 
and were necessary for the wants of the people. 

In the year 1890, from a variety of circumstances,which itis not 
necessary now to discuss—for the country cares very little to-day 
whether anybody was or was not to blame for the passage of the 
Sherman act—conspired to make the passage of that act an abso- 
lute necessity. The passage of that act pledged the United 
States to purchase every month, and issue its value in currency, 
4,500,000 ounces of silver. 

At the time when that act was passed every patriot sincerely 
hoped that the expectation of the friends of silver, that that pur- 
chase would result in solving the problem of bimetallism for this 
country and placing silver on a par with gold, would be realized. 
That the friends of silver entertained that view I can not doubt, 
because it was expressed to me in terms of the utmost confi- 
dence. At the time, the passage of the act caused very little 
fear on the part even of the wisest; but a series of events, which 
are so fresh in the memory of every man who hears me that I 
need not recapitulate them, caused a drain of gold from the 
United States to Europe. 

That drain of gold sounded the alarm to the American people 
that the perlog of prosperity through which they had passed, 
and which was then in existence; which was shown by the em- 
ployment of capital and the employment of labor, had reached a 
period of suspicion; a period always reached in such forward 
movements of the human race, and always to be anticipated, but 
never in reality anticipated. At no time when any nation in 
the world has been at one of these periods of prosperity have 
oan in general suspected that the period of prosperity was about 
to close. 

Every man is in the whirl of ambitious effort, carried away b 
it, swept in the direction of it, and hence does not know what 
about to happen. The stroke of the clock which shows thatthe 
time of settlement has arrived is always a surprise; and, from 
the nature of things and of human beings, always will be a sur- 


rise. 

5 Last May it became apparent that we had reached a period. 
when a wise and judicious man Would be careful to curtail the 
amount of his obligations. Some wise men had done so before- 
hand; other wise men had waited until that period. The banks 
then commenced to examine their collaterals, to call in their 
loans, and to put themselves in a position of safety, so far as pos- 
sible. The first element of dissatisfaction and doubt which 
pressed itself upon the people was the fact that there was a con- 
tinuous and unaccountable drain of gold. 

That drain of gold amounted, in round numbers, toavery great 
sum,so nearly equalling the amount of the issue under 
Sherman law that it seemed almost conclusive that the displace- 
ment of currency which was happening was on account of the 
issue under the Sherman law, because it seemed to be driving 
out the same proportion of gold which was the equivalent of its 
own amount. Whether that reasoning was sound or safe or 
correct is in nowise a matter of discussion. The fact that the 
roning existed was sufficient for all the purposes of practical 

e 


Men felt that it was absolutely necessary, even if that ques- 
tion was a question of doubt, so long as it was a question at all, 
that they should curtail their enterprisesin the future, and that 
theyshould put themselves in order forastorm. Then followed 
what seems to be one of the characteristics of such a period— 
universal distrust. The first distrust arose from the doubt 
whether the United States wes not rapidly approaching a sys- 
tem which would inevitably resultin asilver standard and a low- 
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ering of the value of the dollar as compared with the gold stand- 
reid ial which the United States was then undertaking to base 
i $ 

This has nothing whatever to do with the question of the 
righteousness of the double standard or of the single standard. 
The United States at that moment was making golditsstandard, 
and any question as to whether it was to fall or not to a silver 
standard was a question which instantly aroused the desire of 
the people to hoard, first gold, then, as the distrust spread, all 
— of money, for we not only began to doubt the Government 
of the United States and its policy, but also to doubt the sol- 
vency—not the present solvency, but the future solyency—of all 
the institutions of the country. 

When suspicion and doubt of that kind once enter the minds 
of 65,000,000 of people there is no knowing where it will end. 
That it took serious possession of them is shown by the simple 
fact that out of the United States banking houses alone one hun- 
dred and ninety millions of deposits were drawn by depositors 
from all partsof the country. How much was drawn out of State 
banks and out of trust companies, how much has been drawn 
outof savings banks, no one will ever probably know; but so much 
has been drawn, so much has been hoarded, so much has been 
kept out of circulation, that we are suffering to-day all the calam- 
ities of a restricted circulation in the midst of an abundant sup- 
cn oe) money. 

his, then, at the present moment is the situation in which we 
find ourselves. I have, in thus narrating the outward circum- 
stances which have attended our present position, failed to state 
what is, after all, according to my judgment, the main under- 
Aying cause of the present condition of affairs. At the last election 
the Democratic party was brought into power by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, as the result of a hundred causes—not 
with careful and candid deliberation, but as the result, inalarge 
measure, of the apathy of the American people. 

The vote shows what I declare, and the recollection of every 
individual to whom I am speaking can be safely appealed to. 
While this thing has not been specially manifest during this 
discussion, while there has been little talk with re to it, 
nevertheless the consciousness of this fact underlies our entire 
situation. I do not intend in sonene to this fact to in anyway 
refer to party politics. Ido not undertake to raise any ques- 
tion as to whether the system of protection is a wise one or not. 
I do not undertake to dispute the proposition on the part of 
the Democracy that protection is a tax, wicked and iniquitous. 
[Laughter.] For the purpose of discussion, and for that purpose 
only, I am quite free to admit that protection is a fraud, and that 
virtue resides only in a revenue tariff; but there remains, even 
if it be admitted that the propositions of the Democratic plat- 
form are righteous every one—there remains the fact that the 
system upon which the manufactures of this country have been 
regulated for thirty years is threatened with a total change; 
2 that change is to be for the better or not no man can 

snow. 

What the Democratic paty purpose to do with the power 
which is in their hands nobody can say. They do not even know 
themselves; and hence they are not able to impart it to others. 
For my part, I do not expect the Democratic pariy to be utterly 
bad. [Laughter.] I do not believe they wiil be permitted to be 
so if they should so desire. [Applause.] Such is the restraining 
influence of the people, even after election, that I believe that 
through all the disguises, through all the masks which this 
election has thrown over the wishes of the people, nevertheless 
those wishes will be carried out. But at this present moment 
no man can know what will be the result of the action of this 
Congress upon the manufactures of this country. 

If the reformation of the tariff were in the hands even of its 
friends, if a change in the tariff were contemplated by those men 
who are in favor of the principle of protection instead of in the 
hands of those who denounce it, I should feel entirely confident 
that business would be vee, grad or remain ata standstill; but 
when this reformation of the tariff is in the hands of men op- 
posed to the present syen, those manufactures of the country 
van are built upon the present system must necessarily call a 

t. 

If their goods which they manufacture are to be in competi- 
tion with the manufactures of other lands, where the cost of 
production is upon a different basis, where labor is differently 
rewarded, as a matter of fact no manufacturer in this country 
will dare to manufacture goods until he knows the basis upon 
which his labor is to go into the production of his articles of 
sale. Until that question is settled you may be sure that the 
manufacturers of this country will never dare to manufacture 
more than the absolute necessities of the people require. 

Prominent among the symptoms of the present condition of af- 
fairs is the closing of mills in all parts of the country. The cur- 
rency question has something to do with that, but that which is 


of most importance is the uncertainty as to the basis upon which 
manufactures are to goon. Manufactures to-day are,in no re- 
spect, the subjects of chance or of miscalculation. the ele- 
ments of cost are so thoroughly understood, all the elements 
which enter into production are so thoroughly comprehended, 
that it is impossible for manufactures to go on except upon the 
basis of small but sure profits. 

Unless the manufacturer can see his way directly to that, he has 
no object in running his mill; and unless in the future he can see 
that that mill can go on satisfactorily, there is no object on earth 
for him to continue his manufactures and his organization. 
Therefore, you may depend upon it, that until the question is 
settled—until men know the terms upon which they are to em- 
ploy labor, until they know the terms upon which they are to 
compete with foreign competitors—no loom will be in motion 
more than is necessary and no wheel will turn except with the 
prospect of immediate profit. 

I will not undertake to dwell at this present time—for I do not 
want to confuse the issue—upon those unfortunate parts of the 
Democratic programme which are at present in abeyance, like the 
establishment of State banks and other financial measures, which 
we may possibly have to struggle with. [Laughter.] I can 
characterize in a single phrase the cause of the present condi- 
tion of affairs. It is the undiscoverable uncertainty of the fu- 
ture of both the currency questions and the questions of protec- 
tion and revenue tariff. 

It will be seen from what I have said that I do not regard the 
Sherman actas in itself alone responsible for our present condi- 
tion of affairs; that I believe that the causes of our present dis- 
aster underlie that: that the necessary stoppage of hundreds and 
thousands of mills all over this country is at the bottom of our 
disaster. Nevertheless, I do believe that the Sherman act and 
the accumulation of silver in the Treasury was the earliest indi- 
cator of the disaster which we are approaching, and that it has 
played a part not entlrely unfortunate in warning us so that we 
can be saved from still further misfortune and doubt. 

We are now, therefore, in this condition of affairs: We are 
on a down grade to that period of recuperation, economy, and 
self-denial which, in some cases, may lead to very grave and 
serious suffering; for there can be no doubt whatever that the 
threatening aspect of affairs, while it threatens this country as 
a whole, capitalists and laborers alike, is more especially, in the 
future, threatening to the laboring people of the country. 

When mills shut down, they shut down because they must as- 
certain by Democratic legislation what the basis of their future 
manufactures is to be. If their basis is to be competition with 
foreign countries upon less favorable terms, they will be obliged 
to meet those less favorable terms by reducing the cost of manu- 
factures themselves. The cost of manufactures, of the finest kinds 
especially, is largely in the pay which is given to laboring men. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CarH s] has very 
candidly, and at the same time very accurately, said, the wages 
of labor have been steadily rising in this country, until they 
have reached a point unexampled in the history of the world up 
to this time. the American manufacturers were to compete 
alone with each other, it is 5 that the standard of wages 
might be maintained; but if they are to compete with people 
abroad, where wages are less, where skilled labor is at a much 
lower price, then there can be no doubt that a reduction of the 
wages of labor will follow. 

Indeed, all over the country there are signs that that will be 
thecase; and there are signs also that the workingmen are rec- 
ognizing the fact that their labor is one of the elements, the 
strongest element perhaps, in the cost of production, and that 
that cost of production can not be measured by any arbitrary 
standard, but must be measured by the standard of competition. 
Such being the case, we may expect more or less misfortune to 
happen to our people. 

do not believe that the Democratic Congress, influenced as 
it will be 119 the pressure on the part of the people of the United 
States, will so revise the tariff that the workingmen will be 
brought back even to the condition of the workman under the 
Walker tariff; but that there will be doubts and difficulties and 
reductions I have not the slightest doubt. - 

The capitalist has met with his misfortunes. He has seen his 
stocks, his bonds, his holdings, and he will soon see his real 
estate, reduced beyond any fear which he entertained a year ago; 
and in due time will come the reduction of the wages of labor, 
unless by great good fortune the laboring man, by demonstra- 
tions on his part, should show that he understands this question 
in such a fashion that he will refuse to allow it to be misunder- 
stood by his member of Congress. 


Now, in this matter I do not expect to be accused of any party 
bias, for this does not in anyway involve the question of the 
propriety or the righteousness of a change in the tariff. Let 
that be as it may, the very fact that there is a change requires 
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readjustment all over the country of all the relations of mankind 
to each other, and such a readjustment can not take place simul- 
taneously with the period of prosport. 

It is evident, then, from what Í have said, that two questions 

must be settled as the indispensable pre of our arrival 
at that period when prosperity will commence again. With the 
settlement of the question of the tariff I shall undertake to have 
nothing to do 8 That will come at its proper time, when 
peo le gin to realize that that is the serious matter which un- 
erlies this whole situation. For the present we have another 
question before us, and one which we will have to determine 
npon its merits. 

It is perfectly true that the Democratic party is responsible 
for whatever occurs in the future and whatever does not occur. 
They have the President; they have an enormous majority in 
the House of Representatives, and they have the Senate to 
themselves. For the first time in thirty years they have been 
removed from the low level of criticism of the acts of others, and 
have been lifted to the high level of responsibility and of per- 
formance. It could not be expected that they would change 
their nature in the twinkling of an eye. 

Elections might put them into power, but only the lapse of 
time can give them the proper sense of responsibility. The 
time will come when the Democratic members of Congress, in- 
stead of disputing with each other what the Democratic platform 
means [laughter], will be disputing with each other as to what 
the necessities of the country demand. Until that period of re- 
sponsibility shall fairly rest upon their shoulders, and also after- 
wards, they can rely upon the assistance of the Republican party 
in the minority as they have relied upon them in the majority, 
in the direction of sound government, of responsibility, and of 
reek administration of affairs. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

While we leave the question of tariff to itself, there remains 
for us to consider the 13 which has been submitted to 
us by the President of the United States as to the method of 
dealing with the financial question. The action of the Presi- 
dent, and the action of the majority of the Democratic party, 
acting together, has limited our scope of action. I am sorry 
that we have not been permitted to exhibit our wisdom in the 
way of amendments; that we have not been allowed to take the 
vote of the House as to the various propositions to meet this 
affair, which would seem satisfactory to us. We are confined 
to those propositions which the whole Democratic party have 
finally determined to submit to us. 

I shall spend no time in pointing out the contrast between 
this action on the partof the Democratic party and their claims 
during the Fifty-first Congress. I shall waste no time in cita- 
tions showing how the rights of the minority are outraged, ac- 
cording to them, for I recognize now, as I recognized then, the 
necessity and duty of the party in power assuming the responsi- 
bility of its actions. Iam only sorry that this question can not 
be settled, and settled righteously, within the bounds of the 
Democratic party itself; but, as I know and every man in this 
country knows, the majority of the Democratic party would de- 
cide against the good sense of the nation. 

Iam very giad for even the poor privilege of recording our 
votes in the direction of our thoughts and beliefs and ideas. 
While I am in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act, and have always been since the failure of that act 
to realize the hopes of the men who believed in a silver cur- 
rency, I do not think that the repeal of that act will be an im- 
mediate cause of the revival of the prosperity of this country. 

I am in favor of its repeal, however, for two reasons. First, 
it seems to me to be deeply settled in the public mind, from 
causes which can be easily understood, that the Sherman law is 
the cause of the unreasonable hoarding of currency throughout 
this country. It has been made the foundation of distrust by a 
variety of causes. The President of the United States deemed 
it to be his duty, and I make no question with regard toit, in 
the most public manner to appeal to the last Congress to repeal 
the Sherman act, announcing in everyway in which he was 
capable of announcing his belief that the continuance of that 
act was the forerunner of disaster. 

Coming from such a source as that, it is no wonder that the 
people of foreign countries believed that the danger from the 

herman act was as great as it possibly could be. Then, in ad- 
dition to that, the bankers who desired to call a halt in the con- 
dition of affairs which existed last yar, who believed that the 
time of settlement had arrived, joined in that objection. Then 
the Democratic papers, scenting out the disaster that was upon 
us, and being desirous of charging it to some other party than 


their own, trained all their guns upon the Sherman act. 

The Sherman act itself had no defenders. The silver men, 
although they were glad to get it, stood propero to declare thatit 
was not what they wanted. Those who yiel 


ded to the demand 


for that actin the earnest hope that what they desired might 
turn out to be just and right, were in no condition to defend it 
at all. It had not answered their hopes. Wherever there is 
an attack upon one side and no defence on the other there is sure 
to be a very shining vory. [Laughter.] Hence, the popular 
mind is so filled with the idea that the existence of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law is an element of disorder, that if 
we remove it we shall do more to restore confidence than any- 
thing we can do in the world. 

What would a restoration of confidence in this country mean 
just now? It would not mean, in my judgment, a revival at once 
of business prosperity, but it would be a tremendous relief to 
those who are endeavoring to carry on the business of this coun- 
try without bankruptcy and disaster. It would, in my judgment, 
and I do not intend to be in the least degree bigoted with regard to 
such a matter—I do not pretend to be overconfident that my judg- 
ment is right—but, in my judgment it would have such a reas- 
suring effect that we should be temporarily assisted by capital 
from beyond the seas, and that that very assistance wound result 
in the loosening of hoarded money, which is now to be found in 
stockings and in every ible receptacle, and the result would 
be ease of money. And those who are carrying on a sound and 
safe business would be rescued from the disaster which threatens 
them, and the country would be saved from many unnecessary 
failures. 

It is sometimes customary here to make remarks indicative of 
great contempt and hatred of banks and of corporations. Lexpect 
during the next year or two to hear a great many such declara- 
tions. In thiscountry corporationsaresometimes brutal. They 
are difficult to approach. You can not reason with them. and 
they must have iron-clad rules, and very few men have deal- 
ings with corporations without having their tempers ruffled and 
their feelings hurt. : 

Nevertheless, a fundamental purpose and object of all corpora- 
tions is to gather together the odds and ends of money in such 
quantities that large business operations can be ERR on by 
wealth which is aggregated out of small sums; and, in the main, 
large corporations 5 little holders. This is especially 
true with regard to ks; and whatever vituperation may be 
visited upon those institutions in the future, I say to you now 
that in my judgment the banks of this country are doing a pa- 
triotic and honorable work, and are at this moment the main- 
say of 1 country against failure and future disaster. [Ap- 
plause. 

If, therefore, this proceeding will relieve them and will give A 
them confidence, if it will send back the depositors to their coun- 
ters, if it will ease the rates of money, we shall be able to get 
over this disaster with less harm, less misfortune. 

But I am in favor of the re of this act for another reason. 
Jam desirous not only of weathering this storm with as few sails 
blown to pieces as ible, but I am also looking for the upward 
movement, which is sure to come, and which can only be post- 
poned by bad ement and bad actions. 

It is sometimes the fashion to be very contemptuous of foreign 
capital; but it is assure as the rising of to-morrow’s sun that 
when we take our next upward turn it will be by the aid and 
assistance not only of the capital of the United States, but of the 
capital of the whole world. The transaction of borrowing, as I 
hope to show before I get through, and the practice of lending 
is not disadvantageous to either party. 

When, as I have said, we reach the time for an upward move- 
ment, the capital of the whole world should be ready, not for its 
sake, but forours, and we should be ready toreceive it. Whether 
the world be right in its doctrines with regard to money or not 
is a question which I shall not at present undertake to dispute; 
but to-day, and so far as we can judge in the future, our hold 
upon the world’s capital depends and will depend upon our be- 
ing in accord with the world as to our views in regard to payment. 

Sometimes gentlemen, in their patriotic flights of eloquence, 
exaggerate even the greatness of the United States of America. 
It is . true that the United States, under thirty years of 
Republican rule, has made enormous progress. It is true that 
our nation is, perhaps, the wealthiest on the face of the earth. 
It is true that our wealth has increased year by year, and that 
in the future it will increase still more. Nevertheless, there 
remains the fact that our country is larger than our wealth; that 
the possibilities of the United States are a thousand fold in ad- 
vance of any progress which it has yet made. 

There never was & time in the history of the United States 
when its development required more capital. It has reached that 
point where its richest treasures can be exploited; and the rich- 
est treasures of the land can only be exploited by the assistance 
of the treasures garnered up in past times in the whole world. 
When, therefore, we take our next upward rise, one of the great- 
est assistants which we shall have to develop our new regions 
will be capital from abroad. 
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The spare capital of the United States, great as it is, will not 
be sufficient for our purpose. We therefore ought to put our- 
selves in such pol pe yore that when the time comes we may com- 
mand the capital of the entire world, for we shall need it. This 
is by no meansaday dream. Within my own lifetime, and un- 
der my own eyes, has occurred an example of precisely what I 
am about. 

When I first entered Congress years ago I listened toa debate 


of precisely the same character as that to which I have listened 
this year. Hardly a new idea has been presented, hardly a new 
prophecy. There was the same attack upon wealth; there was 


the same laudation of the poor. Everything seems to me, as I 
sit and listen to the debate here in the House, as if the tide of 
time had rolled back and I were sitting here, a new member, 
listening to the wisdom of fifteen years ago. 

Then the object of attack was the 1 of specie pay- 
ments. Then on every hand men declared, and this re- 
sounded with the declaration, that the resumption of specie pay- 
ments meant the ruin of the debtor and the destruction of the 
country; that it meant handing it over to England and to the 
foreigner, and that the poor citizen of the United States was to 
lie forever prostrate at their feet; and yet I lived tosee everyone 
of those prophecies forgotten, and every man connected with them 
forgotten, too. [Laughter.] 

en specie payments were absolutely and actually resumed 
do you not remember what a tremendous upward start this coun- 
try took? Do you not remember how the prices of all property 
in the country rose? How all property actually increased in 
value? How men were at work in the fields, in the marts, in 


the workshops, and everywhere all over the country everything 
was at the hest pitch of uction? 
It is because this country been watered and fructified by 


the capital of the whole world; and the result at the end of the 
last census shows what tremendous progress we have made, and 
that progress has been because the whole world has helped us, has 
received more or less benefit of it, but we the greatest benefit of 
all, for all the great works which have been erected by foreign 
capital remain upon our soil. 

my two reasons for voting for the Topon are, first, that it 
will restore confidence to the people and in some measure help 
us out of the first difficulties of our present condition; and sec- 
jond, when the time comes it will assist us on the upward path to 
the next period of prosperity and of pro; ” 

Now, let me answer, so far as I am able, afew of the objections 
which have been urged against thisrepeal. First, itis said that 
itis a renewed demonetization of silver. On this question of 
demonetization of silver there has never been a really fair, open, 
and honest discussion. I do not believe either that the present 
time is one which will produce such a discussion. The subject 
has always been approached from the domain of prejudice and 
passion. There is one element in it which has always excited 
my disgust and also my astonishment. I have seldom heard the 
question of silver discussed without some gentleman presenting 
what he called the ‘“‘stealthy demonetization of silver.” 

There is nothing which will arouse the wrath, dissatisfaction, 
and disgust of the American people like any charge of dishon- 
esty or knavery or trickery in public affairs. The American 

ople do well tobe angry if silver was dishonestly demonetized. 
3 trick, if any game was perpetrated upon the American 
people, they do well to be angry. It is a false appeal to this 
sense of honesty and honor and fair play which has caused one 
of the most stupendous fabrications that ever existed evenin 


political life. z 
On every stump, at every hustings, in every city, with loud 
voice it has been proclaimed, as from a hilltop, that when silver 


ceased to be a standard of value of the Uni States, it was done 

virtue of a stealthy conspiracy unknown to the American p20- 

. Itis astonishing that such a statement should have lived 
80 long. It is amazing that a falsehood of that kind should not 
have been burned out of existence long years ago. The fact about 
it is, and I have here the RECORD which proves my assertion, 
that it took three columns of the RECORD (volume 18, 1876, page 
288) to even characterize and describe the number of times that 
it was presented to the American people, the number of times 
that it was argued before Congress, and the direct declarations 
of what the purpose of the act was. 

__- Why, I myself have heard a man, an honored member of the 
House, whose name I will not state, in this very House of Rep- 
resentatives denounce the demonetization of silver as stealthy 
and “‘fiendish;” and he himself introduced the bill which did it 
on the floor of this House, and squarely and openly declared 
that a double standard was im ible, and that the gold stand- 
ard was the only thing we could possibly have. [Laughter-and 
applause. | 


This thing has been answered so many times that I shall not 
encumber my discourse with an insertion of proofs. Ishallsim- 


ply content myself with saying that there never was a more open 
straightforward discussion since the beginning of time than tha 
by which silver was demonetized, as it is so said, in this country. 
Here is the Globe, volume 102, page 2306, and pages following, 
second session of Forty-second Congress, April 9, 1872. Any- 
body can look at it, and for the second time in my life I make 
profert of it in open court. P 

Now, it is said that if we pass this act we shall again demone- 
tize silver. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON 
said the other day that there was no man in the House who di 
not proclaim himself a bimetallist; thereby inferring that those 
who claimed to be bimetallists and did not vote his way were 
necessarily persous who were obtaining positions in this world 
by false pretenses. 

I think that he omitted from his mental diagnosis of the case 
the great fact that the foundation of all disputes is difference 
of definition. He means by abimetallist aman who is in favor 
of two metals if he can have them, but of silver if he can not. 
Other men may be bimetallists in the sense that they are willing 
to have both metals if they can, but are unwilling to be put upon 
a silver basis without knowing it. If he would consider the 
range between those two definitions, I think he would find that 
a people are as honest in their desire to be bimetallists as he 

Bimetallism by a single nation does not seem to be possible; 
bimetallism by all the nations of the world seems to me to be not 
only possible, but feasible. As I understand it, the object of bi- 
metallism, and theavowed object of monometallism, is to have a 
stable and pe ERON standard. The theory of the monometallist 
is that gold of itself is subject to less fluctuation, to less change 
than silver, to less fluctuation and change than both gold and 
silver together. 

The theory of the bimetallist is that if two lakes, liable to be 
disturbed by different causes, can be connected and made to flow 
into each other interchangeably, they will present a much 
2 expanse, and any change of level will therefore be much 

ess—the change in each lake being distributed over both. 

I can understand this theory as applied to the metallic stand- 
ardsof theworld. I can understand thatif gold by any accident 
should be undervalued in any country and driven out of that 
country, that would send it to the other countries; and the effect 
of that surplus of gold in the other countries would be to lower 
the price of gold, and therefore have a tendency to send it back 
to the original country; in other words, that the effect of the 
two lakes would be to cause a lesser variation in the level; but 
when you come to apply that doctrine to a le country, you 
will perceive at once thatitcan not be applicable, that the effect 
of undervaluing one metal will necessarily be todrive that metal 
out of the country. 

You do not have to indulge in any far-fetched theories to un- 
derstand this. You do not have to discuss the question of the 
Gresham law at all. All you have to do is to apply yourself to 
the history of the United States; and the speech of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], a brave and admirable 
speech, shows conclusively that this country, while it was pre- 
tending to be bimetallic in its standard, was never really so; that 
one metal drove the other out of the country; that the standard 
was not possible of maintenance as long as there was an over- 
valuation. 

Now, to-day the proposition is that we shall undervalue gold 
over 40 percent. If 3 cents on a dollar of undervaluation of 
silver drove silver out of this country, what will an undervalua- 
tion of 40 cents on a dollar do for gold b Does anybody have any 
question or doubt about it? Not the least. But you say if we 
undertake to establish a gold standard in this country, first, 
you will demonetize silver and drive it out of existence; and, 
second, you will raise the debts which the people owe to some 

rsons unknown, presumably enemies, who ought to be despoiled. 

This first charge would be a serious one if it were true. Ifthe 
adoption of a gold standard destroyed the uses of silver, it would 
certainly be a very genre misfortune to this country. In the 
first place, it would destroy a productive industry of this coun- 
try. For my part, Iam never willing to do that. Second, it 
would destroy an industry which, in my judgment, is of more 
value to this country than a merely productive industry. 

To my belief the regions beyond the Missouri River will one 
day or other constitute comparatively the great riches of this 
country. It would not be possible for me to prove this. It would 
not be possible for me to demonstrate this, perhaps, even to the 
people who live beyond the Missouri; but I have anabiding faith 
that such is the case. The wonderful possibilities of their soil 
has never been 1.8 era even by themselves. I believe that 
the settlement and the growth of this country depend greatly 
upon its mining interests. 

I have, therefore, been ready all my life, by duties on lead, 
and by any action upon the silver question which seemed to me 
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to be adequate and suitable to promote those industries; and I 
should be sorry to believe that the maintenance of a gold stand- 
ard would cause them permanent harm. I do not believe that 
the maintenance of a gold standard in anyway militates against 
the reasonable use of silver as a coinage metal. The question 
whether there is to be a double standard or a single standard is 
entirely different from the question of the use of silver as money. 
We have purchased, and have now in the vaults of the United 
States Treasury Department, thousands of tons of silver, yet 
there never has been a moment of time since 1872 when the 
standard has not been gold; the standard to-day is gold. The 
re of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, there- 
fore, would not in anyway establish a standard. We are only 
refusing to establish a different one. The continuance of the 
purchases under the Sherman act would, in the estimation of 
the world, be a declaration that we intended to go on with our 
purchases to such an extent that we would find ourselves upona 
silver basis after no great lapse of time. 

Now, whatever this country may desire to do—whatever itsin- 
tentions are for the future—one thing seems to be clear: if the 
people are to go upon a silver basis they want to know that they 
are going to do so, and want to do it deliberately. If the plain 

uestion were presented to every American citizen whether he 

desired that this country should be upon 4 silver basis alone, 

ld being banished, the great majority of answers would be no. 
ET this ground they would take without abating a jot their đe- 
termination to coin and use both metals. 

The next diffculty which we have to meet is the assertion that 
by the repeal of the Sherman act we increase the burden of the 
debt upon the borrower. This would certainly be a very grave 
misfortune, if it were true. The business of borrowing and the 
business of lending are alike honorable. Such transactions arise 
out of the nature of man’s needs. Some men prefer a certain 
gain to the chances of great profit. 

Some men are willing to take the chance of the profit and pay 
the small gain which is necessary in order to ob the stored- 
up wealth of another. Men who have money may not have en- 
terprise and brains. Men who have brains and enterprise do 
not always have money. Borrowing and lending marries money 
and brains, to the great advancement of the world. If we were 
to make a law which only related to a single series of transac- 
tions, such as now exist in the United States, it might possibly 
be an advantage to the borrower to have the payment so ad- 
justed thathe would have the . of the transaction; but 
when the present race of borrowers is ,or when the present 
borrowers have paid their money, there will still be forever a 
borrowing and lending world. 

In order to constitute the transaction of borrowing and lend- 
ing, the first thing is the lender. Until he is willing to lend, 
the transaction can not by any possibility take place. The first 
thing to do is to coax the lender to lend. After that, borrowing 
is possible, and not until then is it possible. 

ence, laws must be made so as to enable the lender to be sat- 
isfied of the certainty of return. Ifthere is any uncertainty with 
regard to that, before he lends he will demand some advantage 
which corresponds to that doubt connected with the royum 
Money paid for the use of other money, in the nature of interest, 
isa different thing from money paid for the use of other money 
in the nature of a risk. 

A man will lend you money for 5 per cent where there is no 
risk, and it may be he will not lend it to you for a hundred where 
there is; consequently, if you make your laws in such fashion 
that the borrower has an advantage in payment, the lender will 
be sure to demand an advantage in lending, and, generally, such 
an advantage as will cover all the chances. If you could make a 
man absolutely sure to-day in any part of the United States that 
what he loans out would certainly come back to him, you would 
lower the rate of interest a great many per cent everywhere. 

Therefore, any law which is made to reach the case of the 
lender and the borrower must be made in the spirit of fairness 
and of justice; and any proposition to a man to lend you money 
upon one stindard to be paid upon another will necessarily be ac- 
companied with such a rate of interest as will make up for the 

possibility of the lowering of that standard. 

Hence, it can not be to the advantage of anybody to have un- 
just laws made between the borrower and the lender; it is just 
as essential to the borrower that the transaction should be as 
fair as it is to the lender. 

I do not propose, however, to discuss the debt question at any 
length. That would be more suitable in a discussion such as 
may take place when our whole financial system is remodeled. 
These observations on debtor and creditor I make merely to 
supplement the admirable statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi Mr. CATCHINGS]. I might go on and discuss the propo- 
sition to retstablish the Bland act, but Senator Hoar, k his 
most excellent speech elsewhere, has shown that that act is worse 


than the one under which we are now li - Certain it is that 
had not the decline of the national-bank circulation kept equal 
pace with the issue of the Biand dollar, that act would have long 
ago landed us where we are now. ~ 

The proposition to lower the ratio I hail as the one good sign 
of this discussion. Todrop from the bigoted determination that 
16 to 1 is a e ratio raised up by the Almighty, 
and proceed even to discuss market values, seems to give some 
slight hope that when we really undertake anew to reform our 
financial system we may approach it with some reference to ex- 
isting conditions and to the facts of the universe. As for the 

ropositions now before us, we can all see that they are untenable. 

o one believes that we could maintain 20 to 1 any easier than 16 
to 1 without the aid of the rest of the world. 

What, then, isthe pathway of duty? The unconditional re- 
peal. That will either give relief or not. If not, then we must 
try something else, and the sooner the better. It is a matter of 
deep regret to all sensible men that we have delayed so long. 
Men are to-day struggling almost against fate and praying for 
relief. The banks are strained almost to the point of breaking. 
It is such a pity that we had to waste so much time in this 
weary welter of talk. 

We stand in a very peculiar position, we Republicans to-day. 
[Laughter.] The representative of the Democratic party just 
chosen President of the United States finds himself powerless 
in his first great recommendation ‘to his own party. Were he 
left to their tender mercies [laughter] the country would wit- 
ness the spectacle of the President of its choice overthrown by 
the party charged with this country’s government. Whatwon- 
der then that he appeals to the patriotism of another party, 
whose patriotism has never been appealed toin vain? [Applause 
on the ublican side.] 

Never, I say,invain! The proudest part of the proud record of 
the Republican porty naa been its steadfast devotion to the cause 
of sound finance. hen this country was tempted to pay its 
bonds in depreciated money the Republican party responded 
with loud acclaim to that noble sentimentof Gen. HAWLEY, that 
every bond was as sacred as a soldier’s grave. It cost us hard 
fighting and sore struggle, but the credit of this country has no 
superior in the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

en the same arguments heard to-day were heard fifteen years 

ago, sounding the praisesof a depreciated currency and pe 

claiming the glories of fiat money, the party of Abraham Lin- 

785 . steadily towards specie payments and prosperity. 
use. 

What we were in our days of victory the same are we in our 
days of defeat—champions of true and solid finance. [Applause.] 
And when the time comes, as it surely will come, for us to lead 
this land back to those paths of prosperity and fame which 
were trodden under Republican rule for so many years, we shall 
take back with us our ancient glory undimmed by adversity; 
our ancient honor, unsullied by defeat. [Prolonged applause 
on the floor and in the eries. 

Mr. BLAND. I yield thirty minutes to my colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, if the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine pir, REED], who so ably addressed this 
House, and has just taken his seat, feels that the Republicans for 
whom he ks are ina somewhat awkward position here to- 
day, I think I maycommend to him, as a solace, the fact that the 
Democrats upon this floor who are acting with him and his co- 
horts are in a much more awkward situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to address myself to this ques- 
tion as one desiring to do what is right and for the best interests 
of the country. I shall also address myself to this House as one 
who believes that the welfare of the country will be promoted 
in proportion as those who were elected here as Democrats ad- 
here to and carry out the Democratic creed. 

Is the silver bullion purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
responsible for the condition of things which we now have in the 
country? If it is, then I grant that it should be promptly re- 
pealed in order to give needed relief. If it is not, however tis 
cause of the distrust and distress in the land, then it is unreason- 
able to hope or believe that relief will come from its repeal. If 
relief, or seeming, should come after such repeal, it will be 
due to the relenting of those who have raised the financial storm, 
and not to the legislation proposed for calming it. 

I have no time upon this occasion to discuss at length the gen- 
eral question of the use of gold and silver as money. nor whether 
or not this Sherman law is responsible for existing evils, but 
shall content myself with a hurried view of some suggestions of 
the other side. It is enough for me to say as iene that 
I believe nota ecard goutiomian who has addressed this House, 
npon either side, has been bold enough or reckless enough to de- 
clare that the Sherman law is responsible for our financial trou- 
bles. The most that is claimed in this debate is thatit has con- 
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tributed to them, and the most that has been urged is that 
sixty-five or 5 of American citizens are so 3 
stricken, so lost to intelligence, so easily duped that, although 
this law has not caused their distress, they will accept its repeal 
as the cure for it. 

Ihave too high an estimate of the constituency whosent me here, 
and of American citizenship generally, to believe confidence can 
be restored by any legislative confidence game. 

There is deeper meaning and purpose in this repeal bill. 

Some gentlemen are brave enough to avow it. The gentle- 
man from Ohio _ HARTER] is one. It is to establish and per- 
petuate the single gold standard. If that is correct policy, then 
the Sherman law ought to be unconditionally repealed; otherwise 
the repeal is only a part of the legislation required. For let me 
say to friend and foe, that in the light of the message, in the 
light of current events, in the light of what has been said upon 
this floor, no man has foundation for any hope that after final 
action upon this measure there will be further legislation during 
the life of the present Administration looking to the rehabilita- 
tion of sitver as a money metal. 

This repeal bill could have passed both Houses of Congress 
the first day of this extraordinary session if it had not been the 
settled purpose of those who now support it to deny us any leg- 
islation for the use of silver as money. À 

I concede that it is not incumbent upon a Democrat standing 
loyally by the Chicago platform to insist that all financial legis- 
lation must be embraced in one bill. But when by the message 
—what is in it and what is not in it—when by the arguments 
made here, by the sense and understanding of the country, we 
know there will be no legislation by this Congress for the in- 
creased use of silver as money unless it comes in conneetion with 
the rapea of the Sherman law, our course appears plain. We 
must determine, each for himself, whether we shall hold to the 
little we have as the ony hope of securing something better, or 
at once surrender all. am opposed to an unconditional sur- 
render. : 

To my mind, the man who claims to be a bimetallist, who re- 
peats here the arguments which the true advocates of an enlarged 
use of silver make, and yet votes for this unconditional repeal 
bill, is either himself deluded by following incorrect metal pro- 
cesses, or he is not candid in what he says; and his people will 
find out which it is and hold him to responsibility accordingly. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that India has taken such action as 
that, if otherwise there might be hope for increased coinage of 
silver in this country and increased use of it, that hope must 
now be abandoned. 

But, sir, it is misleading to speak of India taking action. India 
has taken no action. By decree of a governing council of for- 
eigners, the voiceless millions of India are to be subjected toa 
change of standard for the purpose of drawing from them, in- 
directly, larger contributions in tax money. The report of the 
Herschel commission, a British committee which officially con- 
sidered the scheme, and from which my colleague [Mr. BLAND] 
read some passages, 5 this. This report has 
been published by order of this House as a public document, and 
I shall not quote atlength from it. But note the following: 

The difficulties which the Indian government have in meeting home 
charges are a vated by the fact that the fall inexchange has led to claims 
on the partjof their officers, civil and military, who receive salaries in rupees, 
to some compensation for the loss which they sustain owing to the fall in ex- 


change. 
* + * * s * * 


It is further objected to the proposals of the Indian government that they 
would make the value of the rupee greater than it otherwise would be, and 
that thereby the burden of Indian taxation would be increased. That part 
of the revenue which consists of fixed payments would remain unaltered in 
numerical value, whilst each rupee which the ryot pays would be worth 
more, and the rupee prices of his products would be less than they would be 
if silver continued to fall. The argumentis no doubt sound, but there are 
answers to this objection which would have no little weight. 

Whether silver is falling or gold rising in value, or both movements are 
taking place, and whether an sof ach popes ora depreciating standard isthe 
less open to objection, are questions of great difficulty. 


To increase the salaries of salaried officers, to swell the enor- 
mous tribute of India to England, to get mbre from those who 
can not be made to contribute more directly, because taxation 
can not be enlarged in form and ingenuity can not invent better 
means of extortion, the money standard itself is to be changed, 
and money is to be made more valuable in fact, though the coins 
retain the old names. 3 

This means the contribution of more labor, a surrender of 
more of the products of labor, a heavier burden upon the tax- 
payer, and a larger amount of revenue for those who receive 
and who eat the revenues. Should we adopt the Indian policy 
of robbery? I think not. 

Mr. Speaker, I defy any man to say that I have not stated 
oy the reason for the proposed change from the silver to the 
gold standard in India, The change is not made to promote the 


welfare of the people; it is not for the good of the people, but to 


fill faster the coffers of their e 1, for one, would wel- 


come the time when Britainshall extend her empire in compar- 
ative justice and mercy, when, in forcing her policies upon an 
unwilling world, she shall not shed oceans of blood, sufficient to 
float all her navies. 

I am not here to defend the Sherman act, the unconditional 
repeal of which we are forced to resist or give up silver coinage. 
But it is not so bad as the annulment of its provisions by those 
charged with its enforcement. Under the Administration of 
Mr. Harrison and his Secretary of the Treasury, from the first 
day, the first hour the law went into effect until that Adminis- 
tration passed out, after the people had weighed it in the balance 
and found it wanting, the whole purpose was to-discredit sil- 
ver, to beat down the price of silver, and to prepare the way for 
such legislation as is urged in this bill now before the House. 
And, as a Democrat, Mr. Speaker, I note with shame and morti- 
fication, and say with regret, that the giant intellect of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury—the distinguished gentleman 
who once served and presided in this House, and later was a 
member of the Senate—that the shining intellect of that great 
man has arisen to no higher financial achievement in his new 
office than to copy and follow and sanction the obnoxious finan- 
cial policy of his predecessor. 

If the Sherman act had been executed as it should have been 
executed, if it were executed to-day as it should be executed, 
that ‘‘ parity ” which the plain people understand would be es- 
tablished and maintained. The United States by law compel 
8 citizen within our borders to receive as money, when ten- 
dered in discharge of debts, these silver dollars and the certifi- 
cates issued upon them. The Government itself accepts them 
in payment of all debts and demands. Nowhere within the 
United States of America, except at the counter where the Gov- 
ernment pays out the money of the people, as the agent of the 
people, is this money discredited. e Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury have repudia the truism that the debtor and not the 
creditor shall determine what kind of lawful money shall be 
used to discharge a financial cag Seamer This defiance of law 
and common sense, and common fairness, and common honesty, 
they call maintaining a parity between gold and silver. 

Once, when the last spark of patriotism had apparently been 
quenched in blood in unhappy Poland, a field marshal of des- 

tie Russia, his sword reeking in blood, his hands red with 

lood, could send back to the Czar a bulletin announcing that 
“Peace reigns in Warsaw.” With this law disregarded, and 
the money of the law and of the American people, good enough 
everywhere and for everybody except the speculator who makes 
a raid upon the Treasury in order to injure the Government and 
its credit, unused, discarded, and dishonored at the Treasury, 
we are complacently told that “‘ parity has been maintained, but 
ata great strain.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have a contempt for that sort of parity; I have 
a contempt for the sham policy which calls it parity. 

In the thoughtfuland powerful speech justmade by the gentle- 
man from Mains [Mr. REED] there is food for reflection, not onl 
for the present but for the future There is in it much that it 
will be well to think over, and it will be read and studied at the 
firesides of the people. The gentleman has said that the Sher- 
man act is not responsible for the troubles that are upon us: that 
distress and financial embarrassment and ruin are to be found 
everywhere over the globe, in every country under theshining 
sun. As before stated, I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man, and all seem to agree with him, that the distress which 
has visited all the children of the earth can not be attributed to 
a law of a single nation which provides for the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and the issuance of silver cer- 
tificates, which I consider good money, in-payment therefor. 

I repeat that no Democrat has been able to show, and I predict 
none will beable toshow, good ground for a belief that this pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is the cause of present troubles. 
The Democrats have told the people of this country, over and 
over for years and years, and told them truly, that the villain- 
ous protective tariff has been the greatagency in bringing hard- 
ship and ruin upon the common people of the land, while vastly 
and wrongfully increasing the wealth of the favored few. This 
is the situation in which as a party we find ourselves, and to it 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has adroitly called atten- 
tion. 

I implore my Democratic brethren who are to-day cobperating 
with the gentlemen from Maine, and with those whom he so ably 
leads—I beg of you to note what he has just said. While we 
Democrats have attributed very much of evil to the protective 
tariff, he says that the condition now prevailing is largely due 
to fear that we shall endeavor to revise this tariff, as we are 

ledged to do, as we are in honor bound to do, and as we must 
o, or sink beneath the contempt of all decent men in all parties. 
Democrats who go with the gentleman from Maine for uncon- 
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ditional repeal, to restore confidence,” will find it far from easy 
to resist the pressure for a further supposed restoration of con- 
fidence” by a postponement, and perhaps asubstantial surrender, 
of tariff reform. 

If you repeal this bullion-purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act upon the ground taken aged Democrats who claim to be 
bimetallists, that such action tend to restore confidence; 
that while the Sherman law is not the cause of the present 
troubles, its repeal is a . tribute to popular alarm and 
liable to quiet the public mind, do you not stultify yourselves with 
reference to the tariff question? 

Would you not by administering a quack remedy for a real 
complaint, as the prescription of the great Democratic party, be 
consenting, in advance, to postpone or abandon tariff reform, to 
further restore confidence? The gentleman from Maine is not 
warning you; he is only notifying youof what will be demanded, 
after you and he and his Republican following shall have beaten 


the Democracy of the West and South. He says the popular 
alarm is brought about in the main by the fear of the people 
that we will tinker with the tariff, and in due time he will lay 


before you an abundance of such chamber of commerce evidence 
as influences you now. If you yield and say ‘‘ We will repeal 
this Sherman act, not because we believe its repeal will remove 
the cause of trouble, but because we hope thereby to hood wink 
the people into the belief that repeal is a cure,” how can you 
stand for tariff reform when the advisers whom you now heed 
demand postponement or abandonment? 

Or take the other horn of the dilemma: If you insist that the 
Sherman law is the real author of our troubles, what have you 
left to say for tariff reform, early or late? 

Even now it is said that certain graveand reverend seigniors, 
Democratic members of the other body of Congress, have sug- 

ested that the tariff can be made to wait, can thrust aside, 
the passage of this measure of unconditional repeal can thus 
be secured. I do not believe that is true; I can not believe it. 

But I do believe and realize that there is that sort of associa- 
tion here between the Democrats who are nag gS upon un- 
conditional repeal and will hear of nothing in the way of 
compromise—who offer nothing, suggest nothing, accept noth- 
ing—that sort of association or combination, perhaps without 
words, perhaps without full comprehension on the part of some 
of them, which will surely cripple the tariff-reformers. When 
the Republicans shall have lent their valuable aid here upon 
this bill, these Democrats will help the Republicans to postpone 
tariff reform. Iam apposed tosuch course. I am in favor of 
pushing tariff reform. L thought, and still think, that tariff 
reform should have been taken up in special session last spring. 

Iam in favor of treating the American people as an intelligent 

ople. [have faith in their intelligence. I believe the men who 

egislate here upon the theory that the peoplecan be hoodwinked, 

can be persuaded to take the shadow for the substande, and pre- 
tense for sincerity, underestimate and misjudge this great Ameri- 
can nation. Those upon the Democratic side who are with the 
gentleman from Maine on this question will be forced by the irre- 
sistible logic of events of their own creation, by the requirements 
of their new association, to be with him on the other question, 
and with him they will be, directly or indirectly. They are driv- 
ing the nails into the coffin of tariff reform. They may be doing 
it unwittingly; I believe some of them are, but they are doing it 
just as surely. They are making material for Republican cam- 
paigns; they are causing the Democratic masses to distrust, upon 
the tariff issue as well as upon the financial question, the sin- 
cerity of those whom they have chosen to serve them. 

I say, and the Democrats who elected us believe, and we taught 
them to believe, that the greatest agent in bringing hardship 
and pey upon the plain people of our land is the protective 
tariff. 

If, as your cure for present ills, you insist upon the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the silver- urchase clause of the Sherman 
law, you must admit that that law and not the tariff is the 
great source of evil, or that you are content to vote as boards of 
trade suggest or demand. 

Your only escape from the full force of this admission, which 
your vote will fairly imply, is through the confession that your 
repeal measure is a species of false pretense. In either case, I 
leave you to the tender care of the gentleman from Maine and 
his confreres, who will make it very plain to you and to the coun- 
try that you are in the path of tariff reform as obstructions. If 
the Sherman law be the great offender, tariff reform is little 
needed. Or,if the chambers of commerce and boards of trade 
shall tell you they will lose confidence if tariff reform be not de- 
layed or abandoned, you misguided Democrats are subscribers in 
advance to their creed. x 

It is said, sir, that we alone can not venture upon the experi- 
ment of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. Assertion goes 
against assertion. I deny it. Everything that has been said 
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about the greatness and grandeur of this American people, every- 
thing that can be said, all that we know, contradicts our adver- 
saries. Our Government is peculiar, and gentlemen who oppose 
us certainly lose sightof that fact. Here is agovernment where, 
if we, the representatives of the people, are true to ourselves 
and to those who sent us here, the people’s voice shall be omnip- 
otent, the people's policy shall prevail. The people are the 
sovereign. 
Silver has been demonetized in Europe. By the people? No. 
By governments grown hoary in the perpetration and perpetua- 
tion of abuses which we denounce. As well might we undertake 
to conform our governmental plans and policies generally to 
those of the Old World as to accept tamely dictation from abroad 
in money matters. A queen and aristocracy ruling in Great 
Britain, an emperor and aristocracy in Germany, an autocrat in 
Russia, a little liberty here and a little there, but the people in 
large part, deprived of 1 rights, and in many fada the 
popular voice completely hushed—it is under such conditions 
that gold monometallism has been fixed in those countries, 
Their governments differ from ours in principles and in tradi- 
tions, move in a different direction; they block the way of prog- 
ress in this nineteenth century. In the Old World we do not 
find models to follow, but examples to shun. Our Republic has 
shown on many occasions that we can stand alone and make our- 
selves heard and felt, if need be, againsta hostile world. In 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence was penned, there were 
probably doubters and moral cowards and insincere people who 
whispered in the ears of the immortal signers that the experi- 
ment was hazardous; that it was sure to end in ruin; that all the 
governments of continental Europe, the powerful and the mighty 
of earth, were conducted upon different principles. Theappeal 
wasnotheeded. The Declaration was made, the war was carried 
on. Thecommand was sternly given through fire and smokeand 
blood, Get thee behind me, Satan.“ The die was cast. The bat- 
tle was won. * 
The new bark launched upon the sea of national existence has 
survived every storm, and still rides the wavesin triumph. And 
now, with a century of glorious life and glorious achievements 
behind us, the pride and the model and the hope, everywhere 
upon this earth, of those who love free government, we are told 
here by grave gentlemen, even by members of our own party— 
a party pledged to the conservation of popular rights; a party a 
century old, and a century old because it has been true to popu- 
lar rights—we are told that we can not do what is just, can not 
even try what is wise and politic because, forsooth, King Wil- 
Hem 1 and the Czar of Russia are not with us! [Ap- 
ause. 
Z Mr. Speaker, I believe we can make the experiment and make 
it safely. If I doubted this I would still say try it. The peo- 

le’s representatives should feel, as I have no doubt those heroes 
felt at kout Mountain when they were charging up into the 
unknown region of cloud and fire and smoke, that whenever the 
command is given to go and wherever duty calls, the true man 
should go or die trying to go. 

I believe that though we may be leading a forlorn hope for 
the people, deserted in this hour of need by many elected on the 
same platform as ourselves, having to combat foes in our own 
household, seeing our chosen captains falling away and leading 
toward the enemy’s camp—I believe that, with the devoted hero- 
ism of that thin line of gray which charged through a veritable 
valley of death” at Gettysburg, we should go forward. Those 
who fall in a righteous cause in the line of duty are nobler in 
their fall than life and opportunity can ever make such as pro- 
long existence by desertion or surrender. I am willing to duro 
the experiment. The American people are willing to dare it. 
The people who sent us here from the South and the West, the 
plain people, the guardians of whose rights we are now, insist 
upon trying it. 

Mr. Speaker, this question is a sectional question. I bring 
not here sectionalism; I invoke not here the spirit of schism. 
ButI recognize what is before me. Twenty-seven votes from 
bond-holding and coupon-clipping New England solid for un- 
conditional repeal. Of the 73 votes from the Middle States, 
powerful New York and imperial Pennsylvania, with New Jer- 
sey and Delaware following, but a solitary one is with us. Shall 
the South and the West be broken and scattered and defeated 
in this contest which has been forced upon us? We did not 
bring it here. 

No party ever existed in American politics which went before 
the American people upon a platform demanding the single 
goldstandard. Scarcely a man inthe West or the South, be he 
the greatest or the best man that ever breathed the breath of life, 
could have come to this Congress upon such a platform. Not 
aman from the South or the West, excepting the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], brave in the advocacy of what I believe 
to be errors, but gallant and manly still—not another one, I be- 
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lieve, came here except upon some platform—none of which I will 
analyze now for lack of time—demanding the coinage of gold and 
silver upon equal terms. 

Surely this consideration should admonish us to stand firm 
for the money of the Constitution, gold and silver, and enlarge 


the circulating medium of this souna by po into it the 
silver dollars which ought to be coined under just law, not dis- 
criminating against any metal, class or section. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, I am the last man who would voluntarily raise a 
sectional issue. Iam the last one who would (except that I am 
convinced of the absolute propriety of it under the circum- 
stances) appeal to the sentiment of sectionalism. But when I 
see t us all those who represent concentrated 
wealth, all whose interest it is to make the dollar represent 
more of property and call for more of toil and sacrifice and hard- 
ship; when I see massed upon the one side the great creditor 
class of this Union, backed by the great creditor class over the 
water—I have no trouble in determining my alignment as the 
Representative of a Southwestern constituency. 

When Judgment is looking for the path of duty in the dark, 
Conscience hangs out a lamp. 

If I had nothing else to guide me in this matter I could take 
my course from the fact—a fact that will sink deep into the minds 
of the people, a fact that nothing can eradicate, a fact that will 
live through the months and years, a fact that will be potent in 
the next election and the next and the next—the fact that as you 
make the dollars scarcer and more valuable you make all other 
things sink in price and less valusble. You would increase the 
burdens of those who are burdened, and enlarge the possessions 
of those who have much already; and Ican not go with you, you 
queerly banded Democrats and Republicans, in your crusade 
against the people. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another phase of this question to which 
J invite the attention of the House. I may or may not overesti- 
mate its importance. It has been urged here that we should go 
into the scramble for gold—how? ‘That will come by and by— 
that will come in the proposed issue of gold-bearing bonds. The 
surest, safest, cheapest way to secure the aid of bondholding 
Europe in extending the use and upholding the value of silver 
money is to cling to silver and gold money and coin and use it 
8 It is said that Europe has grown distrustful of us. 

Our own American people, our own sovereign citizens, the 
noble men by whose votes we occupy our seats here in this Hall, 
have not grown distrustful of this great Government. They do 
not doubt the value of any of our United States money. They 
are willing to eee it and use it, as they are now doing when 
they can get it, in the daily concerns of life. Theyonly complain 
that there is not enough of it, and they ask for more. But the 
capitalists of Europe, they say, who have purchased our bonds, 
have grown distrustful of us, and, therefore, say our Eastern 
mentors, we should pass this unconditio repeal bill, not 

y to please or relieve the American citizen and tax- 
yer, but to remove the fears and restore the confidence of the 
ndholders in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and be- 

yond the water. 

Gentlemen who choose to make laws for that Burpee are, of 
course, their own judges, but for my part, sir, I would feel that 
I should be beneath the contempt of the humblest and meanest 
of my constituents if I could forget for one moment that the 
true object of my being here is to secure as faras I can such ac- 
tion, and raise my voice when I can for such measures as will 
probably be beneficial to the people of this country. 

Sentimental gentlemen may suffer from excessive grief over 
the doubts and distrust of the owners of Government bonds. 
shall not intrude in the winter of their discontent, but shall let 
my sy sy | expend itself upon our American af par ng citi- 
zens. 2 ess that I would rather do something for the tax- 
payer than for “those who have invested in our securities.” I 
am for what shall seem to me good, wholesome legislation for 
the American taxpuyer, and shall be willing to leave the un- 
happy millionaire bondholder to his fate, always remembering 
that whenever lawsare made to suit the creditor they are apt to 
be hard laws for the debtor. 

Nor shall I join the growing procession of the“ poor man’s” 
professional friends. hat gentleman, in speaking for the gold 
standard, say for ‘the poor man is but a repetition of what the 
tariff baron been saying for the same poor man, while try- 
to gre the policy of protection which has made men poor 
an keep them in poverty. 

Gentlemen say that after adopting the single gold standard we 
shall be better able to go into the market for gold and to com- 
pete for its ssion with England and Germany and the other 


gold-gathering and gold-hoar monarchies, where the people 
are voiceless, where money s 
on the will of the people an 
God as the source of power. 


with an authority not resting 
absolutely damned by the will of 
[Applause.] 


Suppose it is true that the bondholders of England and Ger- 
many are frightened lest we pay our indebtedness in the money 
nominated in the bond, as I shall continue to believe we have a 
legal and moral right to do; and, su „further, that we should 
provide for the coinage of gold and silver, upon equal terms, 
according to the policy declared in the Chicago platform. Then 
these foreign bondholders, and the governments which they 
control, would be interested in entering into such international 
agreements as would tend to keep our money on a parity, be- 
cause the United States bonds held by them would be paid in the 
money of the United States. 

If we persist in using both gold and silver upon equal terms 
our creditors will be interested in the maintenance of the value 
of our silver coins, for they may bə paid in them. But if we rest 
our finances upon the gold standard, gold will naturally and 
surely appreciate, and the bondholders will surely get Bard from 
us, for we shall have denied ourselves the use of silver in our deal- 
ings with them. Why should they care, then, to help us by 
means of an international agreement? There would be just one 
more proni nation dependin opon gold, and the bondholders 
would happy. There would be another nation in the fierce, 
remorseless struggle for gold, with none but the poor and power- 
less concerned about turning silver toward the mints. Our peo- 
ple would be still further crushed under the added oppressions 
of new millionaires, created by act of the American Congress, 

But suppose we keep both metals in circulation, and coin both 
as they come toour mints; suppose, according toour convenience, 
and not the creditor’s choice, we use such money as we have,’ 
which means to our people everything that is desirable in finance. 
Then Europe may join in endeavoring to bring about the reha- 
bilitation of silver; then may therich men of the Old World be 
interested in keeping all our money at par; then may come the 
international agreement for which some gentlemen here seem to 
Toni yash a longing quite pathetic. 

I have said, and all must know, that we are now on a sectional 
issue, with the Representatives from the Northeast in solid pha- 
lanx on the one side. How about the opposing phalanx? 

A time may come when in rural Maryland there will be a new 
meaning to the old familiar line of the song— 

The despot's heel is on thy shore, Maryland. 


And Maryland may be but a name for the South and West. 

With Indiana and Ohio and Illinois and Kentucky rests the 
fate of this bill. 

Oh, for one hour of Hendricks to-day! 


One blast upon his le horn 
Were worth ten 9 


hter.] 

en is not prophetic emi fi I yield to the natural inclina- 
tion sowana round numbers, ter on, the yeas and nays will 
reveal eve g. 

Oh, for the clarion voice of Allen G. Thurman, and the pres- 
ence of the prana old man, The noblest Roman of them all,” 
in this council! 

"Tis the sunset of life gives mystic lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before, 

In his prime Thurman’s vision was clear, and now, with almost 
mysterious prescience, the old man, in the calm of his retirement 
fron Sie ous public career, speaks, as he always spake, for the 

eople 
Oh, for Douglas or Lincoln to speak and vote for Illinois! Oh, 
for both those giants! for there were giants in those days who 
ranea in the confidence of the people and reflected the popular 
will. 

Mr. Speaker, in kindness of feeling, with regret and with sor- 
row, I state as my deep conviction that few men from south of 
the Potomac or west of the Alleghenies who in this Congress are 
found leagued with the Northeast, forgetting, I fear, their peo- 
ple and the pledges of the past—few of these men will survive 
the wrath of those who sent them here. 

The movement toward the consolid ition of the Southern and 
Western Democracy has just begun. It will acquire impetus. It 
will go on. It will be resistless. The West has hardly yet 
awakened to a realization of its vast power, but it will be heard 
from soon. And the South? The South, traduced, suffering, 
beaten down—the South. when all things dear to freemen were 
denied her, when all afflictions and humiliations were heaped 
upon her, when her rights were memories, when she was robbed 
and crushed—the South yet rem*ined solid. 

Proud, glorious record the solid South! And, now, what sor- 
row to the men who have struggled through adversity, the men 
who have adhered to the Democratic party in all times of trial— 
what sorrow to them to find in this cruciul hour, in this tryi 
time, any Representative from the South breaking away an 
joining with the representatives of the coupon clippers from New 

gland, to vote for what Wall street demands and the bond- 
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holders generally desire. The South will view with interest 

the ground of the new faith of some of her resentatives. 

She will fairly judge motives as well as deeds. any Repre- 

sentative s ave been found wrong with his eyes coe, may 

Sos e o him! I do not know whether the people [Ap- 
use. 

The man who talks our way and votes the other way is to me 
a curiosity. He calls himself a bimetallist. He is too modest 

at least two syllables. He is a by-and-by metallist. And 
“The road of By and By leads to the house of Never.” 

He goes forward by moving backward. He climbs up by slid- 
ingdown. He turns his back upon the Lord when he prays, and 
keeps one eye open. Of him and his by-and-by me we 
shali probably say. by and by in the language of the Psalmist: 
5 ane words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his 

Or admonish him in Emerson’s lines: 

a 
gaps res ase soporte 

In Proverbs we read: The borrower isservant to the lender.“ 
I shall not vote to lengthen or harden the service. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the average, each Representative in this 
House is the agent and mouthpiece of more than 180,000 Ameri- 
can freemen—men, women, and children. How careful he should 
be to represent them truly and faithfully. 

You might liken the people of each district to an army sleep- 
ing upon their arms, weary and worn with marching and fight- 
ing. The Representative is doing picket duty. He should not 
sleep at his post. He should not disturb the camp through 
causeless fright, nor suffer the foe to surprise the sleepers and 
destroy them in their confusion. 

The people have honored the Representative with their confi- 
dence; base he must be if he fails to serve and protect them to 
the best of his ability. His promises to them are sacred. For 
the Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” coming from 
one's constituents, there is no a gehen gr rEg is priceless. Let 

= stand firm for our people though the heavens fall. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ALAND. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


[Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, most of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in this debate have disclaimed being finan- 
ciers or political economists. Sir,I am both. [Laughter.] But 
I insist that [am in no way responsible for the present panic and 
financial trouble. I have kept my money in circulation [laugh- 
ter], and any person who doubts this has leave to search my stock- 
* “ hoarded ” currency. [Laughter.] 

. Speaker, I have been studying the money problem for the 
last forty years. [Laughter.] When, as a child, I first began to 
observe, one of the problems that claimed my attention and 
aroused my budding curiosity was, why people would exchange 
their good candy and cakes, for these were the commodities of 
commerce I most desired then [laughter], for little pieces of 
silver that were neither beautiful to look on nor good to eat or 


wear. 

I soon discovered that while the money for which everybody 
seemed to be struggling and contending was not desired for the 
intrinsic qualities in the metal of which it was made, but for the 
function it performed in the affairs of the human race—I found 
that by law and common consent it had been made the medium 
of PA aa and the standard by which values were measured 
and time contracts liquidated: thatit was the yardstick by which 
the transactions of the human race were measured; that men 

rted with what they had that was desired by others, and gave 
their labor and made all sorts of sacrifices to get money, not be- 
cause they wanted a piece of gold or silver, but because they 
wanted money which would, in turn, buy them such commodi- 
ties ene desired and pay such debts as they may have con- 
tracted. 3 

It is the important function in the affairsof men performed by 
money that puts every man in competition with every other man 
to obtain it, and not the material of which itismade. All sorts 
of things have been made to perform this function in various 
ages of the world, and,except as a matter óf convenience, it 
makes but little difference of what material it is made, so long 
as it can be made to perform its high and important function: 
And, in my judgment, much of the confusion that has grown up 
on this question arises from the fact that people fail to discrimi- 
nate between the money function and the commodity value of 
the material of which money is made. 

Take gold. for inst nee,. Who doubts that it is the coining priv- 
ilege, the money use of that metal, that gives it its commedity 
value? Who can give any estimate of what gold would be worth 


per ounce if it were not for its money use? Then, how absurd 


to say that nothing but gold shall be coined as money unless its 
commodity value in the dollar shall equal the commodity value 
in the gold dollar, a value that has been given it by the special 
coinage privilege that has been conferred upon it and denied to 
other metals by governmental action. ; 

Advocates of gold have induced the Government to destroy 
the ity between the commodity value of gold and silver, 
denying one the privilege accorded the other, and they now in- 
sist that silver shall never be coined again, because of the want 
of parity thus destroyed. They are unwilling to undo the wrong 
done tosilver. Let us put it back where it Was prior to the act 
of 1873, by which it was demonetized, and then see if it will not 
take care of itself. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX], in his speech the other day in favor of gold monometal- 
lism, spoke of the friends of silver going around like a lot of 
es idiots” worshiping silver. 

id it ever occur to him that a gibbering idiot” might wor- 
ship gold as well as silver? 

r. Speaker, I suppose it will not be denied, that as money is 
the measure of values, the amount of money in the world regu- 
lates the money value of all the property inthe world, Thatis, 
money being the standard by which all property is valued, and 
money being the one thing desired and competed for by every- 
body. it is therefore more essentially- affected by supply than 
soyaning alse. It therefore follows that the destruction of one- 
half of the money of the world would destroy half the money 
value of all property. 

It is true the property would have the same inherent value 
that it had before, but it would have but half the money value. 
In other words, the property is the same, but the supply of 
money having been cut off one-half, its value or purchasing 
power is doubled. Under these conditions a man who had con- 
tracted to pay a certain sum of money before one-half the sup- 
ply had been destroyed, would afterward hive to pay twice the 
amount in money or labor that he contemplated when the debt 
was contracted, orthathe would have had to pay had the volume 
of money remained the same. 

Gold and silver have been the metals mainly used for the coin- 
age of money for many centuries. Certain ratios hive been fixed 
under the coinage acts of the various governments using se 
metals which have not been exactly the same at all plices and 
all times. But the variations were very slight up to the time the 
leading nations of the world be to discriminate ist the 
one and in favor of the other. The two metals worked well side 
by side and performed well the functions assigned to them, until 
certain classes, whose interest it was to make money scarce and 
high and give it the largest purchasing power, began to conspire 
to curtail the supply of money and to contend for the use of a 
single metal as money. 

heir attacks were made sometimes on gold and sometimeson 
silver; but it was always made on the metal that would, on ac- 
count of the amount produced at the time, diminish the supply 
most, until they sett.ed down on gold as the money metal and 
determined to destroy silver, so fur as its future coinage was con- 
cerned. I will not attempt to go into the history of just how 
they have done this; but suffice it to say that in 1816 silver was 
demonetized in England; that is, it was denied the right ofcoin- 
age, and in this omiy the same thing was done in 1873, and 
has now been done in all the lending nations of the world. Iwill 
7 over the methods by which it was accomplished in the 

nited States, but I do say wherever it has been done it was in 
the interest of and at the dictation of a small minority in num- 
bers of the people, and against the interest and over the protest 
of four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of the human race. It may be 
asked how this could be done. 

Lanswer that, while it was a small minority in numbers that 
accomplished it, it was nevertheless a very powerful force by 
means of the great influence exercised by the moneyed classes in 
legislation. They had their lobbies and their agents, who looked 
well after their interest, and by many qu stionable means pro- 
cured their ends, while the great masses of the people were fol- 
lowing their avocations, unmindful of what was king place until 
after it was done. We all know that there are a great many 
people who think that only those who-have plenty of money are 
financiers, and that only financiers should be heeded as to what 
the financial policy of governments should be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the people of free America found 
out what bad been done, they took a hand in the matter them- 
selves and demanded restoration of silver to the position it occu- 
pied prior to 1873. This demand was stoutly resisted by what 
is known as the money power, but finally resulted in the partial 


restoration of silver in 1878 under what was known as the Bland- 
Allison act. That gave us limited coinage and was passed over 
the Presidential veto. 

The Bland-Allison law was a compromise measure and not sat- 
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- isfactory to either the friends or opponents of silver. Theclasses 
to whom I have referred as the opponents of silver were dissatis- 
fied that silver was recognized at all, and the masses were not 
satisfied because silver was not fully restoredand given the same 
chance as amoney metal that gold enjoyed. The gold monomet- 
allists began the efforts for the repeal of the law, but were unsuc- 
cessful, and in 1890 we found in each end of the Capitol amajority 
of the representatives of the people in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and to checkmate them the Republican 
majority in both branches coerced the silver Republicans into 
voting for and passed what the last Democratic national conven- 
tion denounced as the ‘‘cowardly makeshift” known as the 
“Sherman law.” : 

This law was passed by Republican votes—every Democrat in 
both branches of Congress voting against it. It repealed the 
Bland-Allison law of. 1878 and provided for the purchasing of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month atits market price and the 
issuance of Treasury notes for the same, which added to our cir- 
culation from forty to fifty millions of dollars a year. Now, we are 
called together in extra session and we find the country in the 
midst of one of the most serious financial panics it ever expe- 
rienced, and we are told that the Sherman law is responsible for 
it, and that we must repeal that law without accompanying that 
repeal with any other act save a declaration in the repealing act 
which, in effect, declares that all the silver and paper money of 
the Government outstanding, amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
shall be redeemable in 55 at the pleasure of the holder, with 
only ninety or one hundred millions of dollars of gold in the 

ury to redeem with! 

Mr. Speaker, I will not vote for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law [applause], and especially for the bill known as 
the Wilson bill. 

I never favored the Sherman law. I voted against it, and 
standing right where I now stand, I spoke against it at the time 
of its passage. I did not like it then and I donot like it now, 
but, sir, it is the only law on our statute books providing for any 
increase in the volume of our currency, and to remove that with- 
out substituting anything in its place would, in my opinion, put 
us very much in the condition of the negro’scow. Isaw a letter 
here some time ago, written to some friends of mine by the ne- 
gro man who was left in charge of the home in Mississippi, and 
among other things he said: 


The cow have been very sick; I give her some medicine, and she are now 
well of the disease, but I think she will die of the remedy. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am as anxious as any member on this floor to 

ure the country of the disease, but I do not intend to vote for a 
remedy that will be worse than the disease itself. 

ETME pega il I am no defender of or apologist for the Sherman 
law. The Republicans who passed it over our protest have 
abandoned it, and I am not going to the rescue of their bastard 
offspring. I never favored the purchase and storage of silver 
bullion and I do not favor it now. I favor silver money, but, sir, 
I do not believe for a moment that the Sherman law or our sil- 
yer money is responsible for the distressing financial condition 
with which we are confronted. 

I have not the time to give in detail the causes which have, 
in my opinion, brought us to this condition, but this depression 
is worldwide and is affecting the people of all nations, more or less 
where the Sherman law can have no effect. Besides this, in this 
country we have been living for many years in the midst of great 
governmental and individual extravagance. People have over- 
traded themselves, and pay-day has come. In my judgment one 
of the most potent causes of this trouble lies in a fact that has 
been stated here by almost every advocate of monometallism 
who has spoken in this debate, that is, that 95 per cent of the 
business of the country is done by checks, drafts, and cred- 
its, and they argue that for that reason we do not need much 
money. 

I admit the fact that 95 per cent, or maybe more, of our busi- 
ness transactions are done with drafts, checks, credits, and 
clearing-house certificates; but I do say that that is a condition 
which intensifies rather than mitigates such conditions as con- 
front us now. Our whole financial machinery is overloaded with 
credit. It is top-heavy, and whenever there comes the least dis- 
trust, panic and financial disaster is the logical consequence of our 
present system. 

Let me illustrate: At the beginning of this trouble the na- 
tional, State, and savings banks in this country owed about $5,- 
000,000,000, and they had in their vaults about $500,000,000; about 
10 per cent of theirliabilities. Lean not imagine a condition more 
fraught with danger of financial disaster. it is well enough 
while everything moves on smoothly and everybody has confi- 
dence and the people are willing to let the banks keep their 
money and lend it to others; but the very moment distrust sets 


in, the banks begin to gather in all the money they can get to 
meet runs made on them by their depositors; distrust widens as 
monéy grows scarcer,and people who have money on deposit get 
uneasy lest the banks will not have it, and they begin to call for 
their own and lock it up or hide it; and the consequence is that 
the larger the proportion of credits to the amount of actual 
money the greater the danger of financial disaster. = 

When the confidence that supplied the difference between the 
$500,000,000 and the $5,000,000, is shaken, panic and ruin is 
the necessary result; and this, although used as an argument by 
those who c we have more money than is necessary, is, in 
my opinion, one of the strongest points against their contention. 
I have tried this scheme of doing 95 per cent of my business on 
a credit basis [laughter and applause]; but, Mr. Speaker, it does 
not work well, for now my creditors are clamorous for me to do 
something to restore confidence. [Great laughter.] 

Weare told by the advocates of repeal that the cause of this 
panic is the distrust of our money on account of the purchase and 
use of silver. 

It does seem to me that if there ever was a contention, the un- 
truth of which is clearly demonstrated by the facts, this is one. 
The very money you say the people are afraid of is the very 
money they are hoarding. If they thought it bad money they 
would be getting rid of it instead of hoardingit. The very money 
they gs e people are afraid of is at a premium to-day over 
gold. o; it is not a want of confidence the money that is 
making the trouble; but it is the fear the po le have that they 
can 1 get their money when they want it that is making the 

rouble. 

In my opinion the opponents of silver, in their anxiety to have 
the Sherman law unconditionally repealed, have manufactured 
this panic. I do not charge that all of them intended it, or that 
any of them intended to make it as bad as it is, but I do believe 
that, by their predictions of the evils that were coming and 
their advertisement of the drainage of gold, and the ula- 
tion of some of them of the shipment of gold abroad, in the one 
of forcing the repeal of the Sherman law and the sale of gold 
bonds, they have been the chief factors in destroying public 
confidence in the financial condition of the country. 

They have started a panic they can not control, and now they 
are appealing to us to take such action as they say will restore 
confidence and induce the people to put their money back into 
the banks that they may lend it out at a larger rate of interest 
than ever. Iam squarely at issue with those gentlemen. Sev- 
eral of them who have spoken on the other side of this question 
haye contended that the cause of the trouble is we have got too 
much money. 

There may be too much for those who have money and fixed 
incomes and money obligations due them, but not for nine-tenths 
of the people. I also am at issue with those who claim that we 
have even a sufficient supply of money. I would be willing to- 
day to submit that question to the voters of this country, feel- 
ing assured that at least three-fourths of them would vote with 
me in favor of an increase of our money circulation. I do not 
agree with my friend and colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS], who in 
his very ablespeech against silver the other day contended that 
our people in the South were, of all others, least interested in 
a larger volume of currency. Heargued that even a contraction 
of the currency only affected people who owed long-time debts, 
and that what indebtedness there was due by our Southern peo- 
ple was on contracts of only a few months duration. 

My notion is that the people of my State are largely debtors, 
and that these debts are made up of balances that have gone 
over from year to year for many years back, and that the in- 
creased value of money, as compared with the value or prices to 
be obtained for their products or their property isso great that 
itis almost impossible for a person to make money to pay debts 
with. If he will go to the records in our counties and sée the 
large number of mortgages given toforeign money lenders, when 
they would not advance more than two-thirds or one-hulf the 
supposed value of the lands when the money was loaned, he will 
find that many of them have been 5 and that many oth- 
ers are ready to be foreclosed, and that the lands will not now 
pay the mortgage debt. He will then see how appreciating 
money is serving our people. 

He is also mistaken in supposing that our people do not need 
or want much money in their business transactions. The man 
he spoke of, who carried his cotton to town and sold it to one 
man and got an order with which he paid a debt, or got meat 
from another, is not satisfied with that system, Our farmers 
who raise cotton like to handle the actual cash, even if they 
have to put it out. It makes them feel better and richer and re- 
stores confidence with them to have money, even temporarily. 
I have heard gentlemen in this debate talk much of the evils of 
an inflated currency, but I believe that more of wrong and misery 
and ruin and cruel oppression has resulted from the contraction 
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of the supply of money than from any other cause, and I betieve 
the history of the world will bear me out in this statement. 

What can be worse than a declining scale of prices? It drives 
people out of business, causes bankruptcy, checks enterprise, 
unsettles and destroys confidence, and either brings the world 
to a standstill or turns it back in the march of 1 Thave 
heard a great deal said here about an honest dollar.“ It is a 
great fad“ here for gentlemen to proclaim their devotion to 
an honest dollar. I do not know when [ have ever witnessed 
such an exhibition of verbal honesty. [Laughter.] They are 
very solicitous about an honest dollar for the creditor, but I do 
not hear much about it for the debtor. If a man owes a debt 
that he can pay in silver or gold you come along and take away 
from him the right to pay it in silver by robbing silver of its 
place as a coin metal and force him to pay it in gold, which is 
made dear and harder to get by this action, and do this in the 
name of an honest dollar. 

What amockery! I am no advocate of anything dishonest, 
but if legislation is to help one or the other, or one class at the 
expense of the other, is it not better that the weaker, the 
dobtat class, should have the benefit of the legislation? Iam, 
at least, unwilling to restrain all progress for fear some one 
will have aneasier time in paying his obligations than those he 
owed desired. My information is that the nation that is suffer- 
ing the least to-day from the depression of the times is France, 
which country has the largest per capita circulation of money of 
any country in the world, and the largest amount of silver 
money as compared with any other country. 2 

With but little more than half the population of the United 
States, with not one-tenth the ore and nothing like the facility 
for absorbing money that we have, they have twice as much 
money as we have and twice as much silver. Iam a believer in 
a much larger circulating medium than we have, and I want to 
warn gentlemen here to-day that in my judgment the peopleare 
going to have it. They are willing to take it now in silver, but 
if you deprive them of silver and attempt to hold them down to 
monometallism and the gold standard us may look out for the 
Greenbackers, who have been so much derided by some of the 
speakers in this debate. And Isay now that I prefer an inflation 
with greenback paper money to a contraction of the currency. 
I am not an advocate of silver forsilver’s sake, but I am contend- 
ing for more money than the gold standard will give, and I do 
not think the free coinage of silver would give us too much—at 
least not for a long time—and then when we get enough we can 

it. 

T Silver and gold have been so long money metalsand they have 
not afforded more money than the world needs in my opinion. 

The difficulty of procuring them is a good safegu against 
the business being overdone; but if those who are wanting us 
confined to gold succeed now, in my judgment the ple who 
have been forced to do without silver will after awhile conclude 
to do without metallic money. We are told we must have adol- 
lar good in every part of the world. Now, Mr. Speaker, I never 
needed a dollar outside of the United States in my life, and I 
think most of our people are in the same condition. We do not 
propose to be externally impoverished in our money supply in 
oe to accommodate people who wanta dollar good somewhere 
else. 

Iam a great believer in our own country. This lovely land of 
ours, so boundless in its resources, so salubrious in its climate, 
so benign in its government, so incalculable in its strength, so 
matchless in its people—all in all it is the pride and glory of its 
own people, and the envy and admiration of the rest of the world. 
With this view of our own America, how humiliating it is to 
hear it argued here that we are dependent on other nations for 
a financial system that will make our people independent of the 
sordid policy of England. 

We do not expect to terminate all relations with the outside 
world by regulating our own financial system. We will have 
many things they will want and must have; we will send them 
our wheat, cotton, corn, meat, and other products in exchange 
for what we get from them if they will not take our money; and 
I want to dissent right here from the poaren so much contended 
for here, that we must so shape our legislation as to attract to 
our shores foreign money. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given the subject much consideration, 
and my judgment is that people are better off who do business 
on their own capital. If foreign money comes here it comes to 
earn dividends and interest, and in times like these it runs 
away and aggravates our trouble at the very time we need it 
most. 

I want plenty of American money for Americans. [Applause. 
Why is it that England insists on the single gold standard 
Now, is it because England is the creditor nation of the world, 
and she desires just what creditor classes generally desire—a 
dearer money returned than she let ont? Mr. Gladstone ina 
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speech of few months ago, speaking of the international mone- 
tary conference at Brussels, mađe useof the following language: 


Why continue the conference? What necessi 
send any more oners? We do not intend to have anything but the 
gold standard; we are the creditor people of the world, and we want money 
to have the highest purchasing capacity, the largest quantity of which can 
be put in the smallest bulk. 

This states the whole case in a nutshell. Now, the trouble 
with us is that New York and the East occupy to us just the same 
position England occupies to the rest of the world. They con- 
stitute the creditor classes in this country, and they are inter- 
ested just as Mr. Gladstone said England was, and want money 
to have the highest purchasing and smallest debt-paying power. 
I have had some requests from boards of trade and other com- 
mercial bodies to vote for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man bill, but I prefer to respond to what I believe to be the in- 
terest and wishes of the great body of the people who sent me 
here to represent them. I came here determined to give my 
vote for every practical measure that was offered me for increas- 
ing the currency. 

I will vote, when I have a chance, for the repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State banks. I will vota for the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and for every other measure lookin, 
to an increase of the currency except that of giving increa: 
facilities to national banks. Ihave never fought national banks. 
I expected when I came here to vote for a liberal policy towards 
them, but I have become convinced that they are a dangerous 
poner in this land and that they have determined to control the 

nances and financial policy of this country in their own interest, 
and I am against them, and 9 gh co to fight them. If I had 
the time I could give many g reasons why I have arrived at 
this conclusion. 4 believe it is a power the people must destroy 
or it will destroy the people. 

I think most of the great metropolitan papers are in their pay, 
and I see many other signs of their corrupting power. I want 
to give you an additional reason why some of the people who are 
urging this repeal should not be gratified. It just proves what 
I have said about the methods resorted to for the destruction of 
silver. Now, this is the honest confession of Mr. WALKER, who 
is aleading Republican light on finance, in his speech for repeal 
on the floor of this House the other day. He said: 

That the purchase clause of the silver law of July 14, 1890, is a menace to 
the best economic conditions of our people and ought to be at once repealed 
is practically unanimously agreed to by all. None see its uneconomic pro- 
visions or are more earnest to wipe them from the statute books than those 
who framed it. They see them now no more clearly than they did on theday 
they framed it and secured its passage. 

Gentlemen, that is an awful acknowledgment by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and a terrible arraignment of the Republi- 
can party. I have said a good many hari things about the party, 
but Í never said anything that was as hard as that. I never s 
that they foresaw this ruin that has now overtaken us, that has 
prostrated-every industry of the country, in order to get rid of 
silver. He gives the reason for its enactment. He goes on to 
say: 

~ was framed and passed to . —ç the far worse Bland-Allison act of 1878, 
and to break up and defeat the free-coinage forces of 1890; to be itself de- 
stroyed, after having done its work, which is already accomplished. It 
now stands as the last fortress of error, in which are massed all the forces 
of unsound financial theories. When its walls are leveled to the ground the 
enemies of sound money, who were skillfully allured within its Walls in 1990, 
will be dispersed, never again to win another strategic position. 

There, Mr. Speaker, is the opinion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] spoke 
to-day in much more bitter and severer language than I am able 
to command of finesse in legislation by which the people are un- 
duly deprived of something that they esteem as worth some- 
thing to them. But here one of the framers, promoters, and 
advocates of the Sherman law says it was— 
framed and to repeal the far worse Bland-Allison act of 1878, and to 
break up and defeat the free-coinage forces of 1890. 

In other words, the walls that protected silver were to be torn 
down and the friends of silver will never again obtain a strategic 
position in this country. 

Gentlemen, there is a great deal of truth in it, and I admire 
the candor of the gentleman who has the manhood to come u 
here and tell how it was done. Those of you who think it 
your duty to help them tear down the walls upon us go with 
them; but I tell you, gentlemen, for one I am not willing to do 
it. [Applause.] Iam a rebel by nature against oppression and 
wrong. N I do not propose to be driven or bullied 
into doing that which, in my humble judgment, is a bad thing 
for the great mass of people who have sent me here as their rep- 
N I have mad hes against the fi 

T. er ve ə many speeches the finan- 
cial olas oF the Republican eed I have made a great im- 
pression on my audience when I haye denounced their policies 
and practices. [Laughter.] I know of many of my Demo- 
cratic friends over here who have achieved some of their 


is there for England to 
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atest victories in denouncing in thunder tones the deep 
8 ” of the ‘ taking off ” of silver by the ry SET ty. 
I did the same thing, but I meant and believed in what Pasi. 
Now, I find some of the loudest-mouthed Democratic orators— 
some who always sup they were real and devoted friends of 
silver—making es here, the only logic of which is that 
the best the Republicans could have done and the only wise thing 
they could do was to demonetize silver; and if I occupied the posi- 
tion of a good many of my friends over here on this side of the 
House, I should get up now and make an apology to the Repub- 
lican party for having denounced it. [Laughter.] 
There is a story that I oncs told in this House, butas the per- 
_ sonnel of the House has changed a good deal since then, and as 
the story seems very appropriate to this occasion, I may venture 
to tell it again for the benefit of some of my friends here who 
are in such thorough accord with the Republican financial poli- 
cies now, although they have secured their own election and the 
success of their party by denouncing those policies in the past. 
Two of my constituents were candidates for the office of county 
treasurer of Alcorn County. One of them had held the office 
for two terms and the other was running against him in opposi- 
tion to the third term. This man who was running for the of- 
fice the first time followed his competitor all over that count 
ene the proposition to elect a man to office for a thir 


rm. 

The people indorsed him and he was elected in opposition to 
the third-term candidate. He held the office himself for two 
terms and the election was a 5 The time was coming 
when he must get out of office himself or go back on the plat- 
form upon which he had been elected. The situation was se- 
rious. laughter. He came to town one morning and said, 
„Boys, have any of you seen anything of Beech Mitchell?” 
Beech Mitchell was the man whom he had beaten. They told 
him that Beech was in town. Well,“ said he, I want to see 
him; I feel that I owehim an apology. [Laughter.] Four years 

I ran inst him for the office of treasurer in this count, 
and I beat him on the third-term issue. I had heard this tal 
about Grant and the third term and I thought the third-term 
principle wasall wrong. Atthattime I had never reflected very 
much about the question, but since that time I have thought 
about it a good deal, and when you come to apply that principle 
to the office of county treasurer there is not a thing in the world 
in it. and I thank God I have the manhood when I see I am 
wrong to acknowledge it.” [Great laughter.] 

And now, my friends, those of you who received compliments 
from the distinguished gertleman from Maine [Mr. REED] to-d.y, 
and those who have been lauded for bravery and acumen in this 
debate, everyone of you who has been going around the country 
denouncing the Republican party for its financial peter and the 
ruin and the wreck it wrought on the country by its policies all 
the time, you ought like my friend, when you find youare wrong, 
have the courage to get up here and say you apologize humbly 
tothe Republican party. [Laughterand applause.] Mr.Speaker, 
I never believed I was wrong, and I do not believe it yet. 

We have heard a great dealof oral bimetallism from the anti- 
silver men in this debate. They are going to kill silver to get 
bimetallism. When I see these gentlemen who say that the 
are advocates of bimetallism traveling along the same road wit 
men who admit that they are advocates of monometallism, I can 
not help but believe that somebody is on the wrong road, and I 
think that the friends of monometallism know just where they 


are going. i 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that we are going very wrong 
about this matter because the President of the United States 
has marked out a different programme for us, and the gentle- 
men who occupy a position antagonistic to the one I occupy 
to-day are set down now as the friends of the Administration. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I would have to retract a great deal more 
than any of these gentlemen who have retracted their views on 
silver, if I were not a friend of the Administration. Why, I 
helped to make the Administration. [Laughter.) I have made 
more speeches and more good hes [laughter] and bragged 
more on the Administration! dener Why, in a private 
conversation between my friend PATTERSON and myself last 
winter, after the election, it was e digg eps by both of 
us that we had done more to bring about election than any 
other two men in the country. [Laughter.] 

Why, we are getting into a pretty position here, if these gen- 
tlemen's ideas are correct—if the men who favor the re are 
the only friends of the Administration. Just think of it! The 

entleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and the gentleman from Iowa 
Rar. HENDERSON] and the gentlem n from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] the friends of the Administration, and all of us fellows 
kept out in the cold! [Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, do you 
know what it is that gave President Cleveland such a hold upon 
the affections of the American people? It was the fact that he 


had backbone and the courage of his convictions. [Applause.] 
I would like to know what sort of an estimate he puts upon gen- 
tlemen here in tae House who can give no other reason for eir 
changeof front than that the Administration wantsit. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

NMr. S er, a conversation I hed with the President one time, 
in one of our long, pleasant interviews [laughter], when he suid 
to me that the Democrats were not like the Republicans; that 
they could not be controlled and hurled as a m Ss, but that the 
Democrats were men of independent thought, and that was what 
made a great party. Loud applause.) 

Why, gentlemen talk about breaking up, by reason of my exer- 
cising my convictions, the long-standing intimacy between the 
President and myself. You can not do it. [Great laughter.] 

My good friend from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] got a little 
off tae other day and gave some of the Southern Democrats a 
little lecture about having put Grover Cleveland on them, and 
now ‘we must take our medicine.” We put him on you as Pres- 
ident, and then we elected ourselves here as members of Con- 
gress. [Applause and loud laughter.] I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that we had better have another bill or two introduced here— 
one to restore a parity between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government [great laughter and applause], and 
then another to restore a parity of backbone to some great men. 
[Laughter.] No, sir; I know that I could pay the President no 
greater compliment than to imitate him by doing, in my official 
cspacity bere as a Representative of a district in Mississippi, 
just what the dictates of my conscience direct me todo. I know, 

am sure, that will mest his approval, and if it would not, gen- 
tlemen, I would have to take back many thousands of the good 
things I have said about him. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the e e lad expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whata pity I have not an hour longer. [Great 
laughter. 


[Mr. COCKRAN withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 
whose financial theories evidently emanated from the manipula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and inthe dismal retreats of Wall 
street, if he had only come to that great country, come there 
whence he tells us the agricultural products are shipped abroad 
for “he purpose of bringing to this country the gold tosust in the 
public credit—if he would go with me and hear the people dis- 
cussing these financial questions he would readily understand why 
p 155 that the gentleman from New York and myself so radically 

er. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true, as the gentleman stated, that it is the 
product of the soil of this country to which the financiers of this 
country look for the purpose of bringing back the hourded gold 
of pak so as to maintein our present financial system, a sys- 
tem er which the gentleman failed to tell us the difficulties 
the farmers labor under in performing this patriotic service. 
He did not tell us, Mr. Speaker, that by the financial policy of 
this Government and that of England and Germany, there has 
been a corner“ upon gold. And when I speak of that, Mr. 
Speaker, I do so not only as a Representative on this floor, but 
from the best opinion of financiers the world over, that the leg- 
islation of this country, pn ey and Germany has made a prac- 
tical corner“ upon the gold of the world. 

As gold is forced upel eise is forced down. 

The farmer—who to maintain public credit with wheat 
at 40 or 5% cents a bushel, with cotton and all exports forced 
down in like proportion—the farmer cries aloud against your 
gold standard being put upon his neck. 

And as long as goid, by means of the legislation of this and 
other countries, is cornered by the financial institutions of this 
country they are in a posit on to exact from the farmers of the 
South and the West their own price for this cornered gold. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN| spe ks of bi- 
metallism as if it had never been maintained in sy gre sni 
if dogmatic statements enforced by physical vigor in this House 
amount to an argument, I must accord to the gentleman from 
New York the er dit ol having made an able argument on that 
question. But all of his dogmatic statements are in the face of 
history and of truth. We have stated upon this floor. sir, that 
France maintained a bimetallic standard for over seventy years. 
That is a matter of public history and all the authorities upon 
this subject, and especially all bimetallists and all who desire the 
restoration of silver, admit that there was no difficulty in kee 
ing an equality between gold and siiver coin until that bimetal- 
lic system of r EAA was dislocated and coinage suspended. 

When was it that we had a gold and silver question in this 
country, and when did such a question arise in other countries? 
Not until France suspended the coinage of silver had we any 
silver question here at all. The only object of all vour mone- 
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tary commissions has been to do what? To restore silver to 
where it was before the free coinage of silver in France was 
suspended. In all our history, Mr.Speaker, gold and silver cir- 
culated throughout the world at a practical parity ever since 
the establishment of the French ratio, and in all our history 
since that time silver the world over has maintained practically 
the price at the French mint regulating the difference between 
gold and silver. 

The gentleman cites some authorities here, for temporary use, 
to show that gold at one time in some particular quarter of the 
world was a little above the par of silver at the French mint, or 
vice versa, just such instances as we have seen in our own coun- 
try since this panic began where the gold dollar and the silver 
dollar and the greenback dollar have all been at a premium. 
Such instunces do not disprove the general proposition. The 
gentleman had the hardihood to challenge me to show where 
any country with the bimetallic standard had gold and silver in 
circulation. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I have here Atkinson on Bimetallism in 
Europe. He is supposed to be a guld-stundard advocate, yet he 

ives tho coinages at the French mint beginning with the years 
7851 and to 1860, and we find that in 1851 France coined of gold, 
in round numbers, 269,000,000 francs, and 59,000, 000 of silver for 
legal tender; in 1852, 27,000,000 of gold and 71,000,000 of silver. 
in 1853, 312,000,000 of gold and 20, 000.000 of silver; and, co: 
down to 1870 France coined 55,000,000 of gold and 53,000,000 o. 
silver, and in 1871, 50,000,000 of gold and 4,0 0, 000 of silver. 

This record does not go back beyond 1851, but down to the time 
when France suspended the coinage of silver we find that both 
gold and silver were coined at the French mint at the ratio of 
154 tol. Now, what about the ratios? They were, in 1851, 15.35; 
in 1852, 15.42, and, taking the whole period from 1852 to 1871, 
they range along about 153. 

Now, Mr. Sperker, in confirmation of the statement that 
France was enabled to coin the two metals freely at the ratio 
fixed at the mint, I will have read again a statement which I had 
read in this House some days ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Nor does it a) to us 4 priori unreasonable to believe that the existence 
in the Latin Union of a bimetailic system with the ratio of 15} fixed between 
the two metals, should have been capable of keeping the market price of 
silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which 
it was actualiy taken to the mints of this country is, we think, faultless. 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to the 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities 
at the ratio of 15} silver to | of gold would, in our opinion, be 
the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and for 


whatever country it was destin It would enable the seller to stand —— 
e 


for a price approxima: to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep 
market y at about t point. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr.Speaker,as I stated in my former remarks 
in this House, that proposition was advan by the six gold 
monometallists of Great Britain in the royal commission of 1888. 
While dissenting as to the A sighs of England Soe 
lism, proposed by the other six, who were bime ts, they 
agreed that France did maintain the fixed relation at 15+ prac- 

cally the world over by coining both gold and silver at that 
ratio: upon the principle that france being a nation of sufficient 
wealth, all her wealth was offered to the markets of the world 
for gold and silver—silver at 15} to gold at I—und that no mst- 
ter where in the world the silver was it could be brought to the 
French mints and coined and exchanged for French commodities 
at that ratio; that no matter in what quarter of the globe the 
holder had his silver, he could dispose of it at the value fixed by 
the French mints, less the cost of transportation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the small differences between gold and sil- 
ver which appeared in the gentleman's statistics. in some local- 
ities, is accounted for by the cost of transportation or exchange. 
So that when the gentlem in challenges me on this floor to pro- 
due an instance in all history where any nation has maintained 
the bimetallic standard, I produce it here; I show the proof; 
and if all the propositions and statistics of the gentleman are as 
fallacious as this, his whole ar; ent falls to the und. I 
have accepted the gentleman's c enge, and Idare him, if he is 

resent, to contradict what I say. I believe, however, he has 

ed from the field and I suppose given up his argument, espe- ) 
cially on this question. 

Now, Mr. Spe ker, I propose to discuss for a moment the prop- 
ositions immediately under consideration, as presented in the 
bill offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. I suppose 
every member has read it and it is not ne for me to have 
it read now. It does not propose the repeal of the Sherman law. 
And when we are appealed to on this side of the House to sup- 
pors the proposition, upon the declaration that it is in eonform- 
ty to our platform. I reply no; the platform demanded the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, not simply of the purchasing clause. 


This bill, instead of repealing the Sherman law, propo7es to 
leave that law standing—all except that part requiring the pr- 
chase of silver bullion. And what part is to be left standing? 
That vortion of the Sherman law which gives to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the authority to redeem the notes issued in pur- 
chase of this bullion in gold at his discretion, it being,” ac- 
cording to the language of the Sherman law, the estab ished 

licy of the Government to keep the two metals at a parity.” 

heard it stated on the floor during this debite—I heard it said 
to-day by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLARKE]—that I 
had denounced the Sherman law on this floor as the “murder 
of silver.” And why did I sodenounceit? Because as I pointed 
out at the time, the notes issued for the purchase of silver bul- 
lion would not be redeemed in standard silver dollars, but in 
gold, so that we would no longer have a paper dollar redeemed 
with a dollar coined from the bullion, but the strain of redemp- 
tion would be placed upon gold alone. 

And this very objection which the Democrats in this House 
made to the Sherman law—the very objection which I made to 
the measure when I first met it in conference—that the notes 
would, by hostile administrative construction be redeemed not 
in the dollars coined from the bullion but in gold, this funda- 
mental objection applies to the law as it stands unrepealed to- 
day. More than Mr. Speaker; the Wilson bill goes still 
further; it not only leaves this por ion of the Sherman law in full 
operation and effect, but in the closing paragraph it declares 


that all the silver dollars and certificates—I believe all the dif- 


ferent certificates issued by the Government—must be redeemed 
in gold. That is whatitmeans,if it means anything. Sothatin 
a declaration which is to accompany this repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law we are asked to go further and de- 
clare by a new enactment to be placed upon the statute book 
that all the silver in this country and everything issued upon it 
must be redeemed in gold. And yet gentlemen say that this bill 
is a measure to repeal the Sherman law. 

If we can place upon that billan amendment providing for the 
free co of silver and the issuing of silver certificates, as 
the bill offered by myself proposes, we shall render nugatory 
the Sherman law and that portion of this bill which provides 
for gold redemption, because the silver certificates issued in 

ursuance of the law of 1878 and the certificates which will be 

ued under the bill which I have offered will be issued upon 

the silver dollar, will be redeemable in silver dollars, and gold 
will have nothing to do with them. } 

The first proposition. Mr. Speaker, is to coin the standard sil- 
ver dollar at the ratio of 16 to 1. That will be the first proposi- 
tion voted upon when we come here next Monday. It provides 
for continuing the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 

rains of standard silver, which is to be a legal tender for all 

ebts, public and private, and on whieh silver certificates may 
be issued redeemable in silver dollars and receivable for all pub- 
lic debts and dues. Should the ratio of 16 to 1 fail, then the 
ratios of 17 to 1, 18 to 1, 19 to 1, and 20 to 1 are to be voted upon 
successively. 

Upon the question of the ratio I am in favor of coining at the 
present ratio, because all the money of the world in circulation 
to-d»y in countries having gold and silver coinage, as in the 
Latin Union. is at the ratio of about 15¢tol. Here 83, 000, 000,000 
ol silver money is in circulation to-day at about that ratio. In 
3 the ratio. while it might be proper under other condi- 
tions and circumstances to take into consideration the diference 
in the bullion value of the two metals, yet in the present condi- 
tion of things, when all admit that it is hostile legislation which 
has caused the divergence between the two metals, and when it 
is thoroughly understood that the ratio of the world is about 15} 
tol, I see no reason whatever for changing our ratio. : 

Taking the production of gold and silver for the last one hun- 
dred years (I have statistics which E will print with my remarks), 
we find what state of facts? That at the ratio of 153 to 1 there 
has been a uniform production during the last hundred years of 
about the same amount of silver and the same amount of gold 
something over $5,000,000,000 of gold and $5,000,000,000 of silver, 
amounting to over $10,000,000,000 altogether since 1792. Thus 
we see that the ratio of production for one hundred years has 
been about 154 to 1, corresponding with the ratio of coinage in 
the different countries of ths world and the ratio in which gold 
and silver are in cireulation. And, what is more to the point in 
this discussion, we find that notwithstanding for the last hun- 
dred years there hus been a production of over 810,00, 000, 000 of 
apes silver, yet one-third of that amount has gone into use 

arts. 

We have only about 87, 000, 000, 000 of the two metals in circula- 
tion, and there have been over $3,000,000,000 that have gone into 
other uses. It is claimed to-day by authorities most accepted in 
this country that the production of gold, the annual output and 
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considerably more of it, is goinginto the arts year by year, and 
that nothing will be left to replenish the circulating medium. 

Now, sir, we have some remarkable statistics given and which 
have been furnished in this discussion. In the first place the 
Secretary of the Treasury in astatement published in the news- 
papersa short time before the convening of Congress, as an argu- 
ment why the Sherman law should be repealed, insists that we, 
by the purchase of silver bullion, had lost about $10,000,000. We 
haveastatement here from the Secretary of the Ponny, in an- 
swer to a resolution of inquiry of the House of August 19, 1893, 
requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the House 
with the amount of bullion purchased and the other matters re- 
lating toit. The Secretary says: 

The number of ounces of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 
1830, from August 13,1899, to August 16, 1893, inclusive, was 161,521,000 fine 
ounces, costing 151,669,000. 

The highest price paid was 120} cents per ounce, August 20, 
1890, and the lowest price was on the 4th day of July, 1893, as 
shown by this statement of the Secretary. Now, the amount of 
bullion purchased was 161,000,000 of fine ounces in round num- 
bers, costing 8150, 000,000 in Treasury notes. One hundred and 
sixty-one ions of fine ounces of silver will coin $208,362,090. 
The cost is $150,115,985. So that there has been a gain upon the 
coi! value of $58,000,000 to the Government of the United 
States instead of a loss of $10,000,000, as contended for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the Secretary of the Treasury under- 
takes to discourage the idea of coining at the ratio of 20 to 1 he 
insists that it occasion a loss to the Government of about 
$77,000,000 in the recoinage of the standard dollar, and about 
$17,000,000 in the recoinage of the subsidiary coins. How is that 
loss arrived at? By the purchase of new bullion. It seems to 
nie, sir, that it is a poor rule that does not work both ways. If 
the Government to-day will lose $77,000,000 by recoining the 
standard silver dollar, how can the Secretary of the Treasury 
contend that the Government has lost $10,000,000 in purchasing 
bullion which if coined into dollars would show a gain of $58,- 
000,000 to the Government and people? 

But the bill proposes a change of ratio from 16 to 1 to 17, or 18, 
or 19, or 20 to 1, and does not propose to recoin the standard sil- 

ver dollar. There is no necessity for the recoinage of the stand- 
ard silver dollar in any event. Nor will the standard silver 
dollar be disturbed by an amendment to be offered to that bill. 
The first proposition is to coin freely the standard silver dollar 
ot 412} grains, and in the bill it is denominated the standard sil- 
ver dollar. But when we depart from the standard silver dollar 
and change the ratio, then the amendment does not propose to 
coin a standard silver dollar, but simply tocoin a dollar, regard- 
ing it as merely a tentative and temporary proposition. 

tt is to coin a silver dollar at the ratio that may be fixed on, 
and not the standard dollar. That, I repeat, is not disturbed b; 
any amendment. That is left just where it is, with the stand 
silver dollar at the old ratio and the old dollar. They are in 
circulation to-day at par, and if we coin the silver at a new ratio 
of 20 to 1, then 

„It will not be exported. It will remain to do du 
8 pu es. If we coin at 20 to 1 and, as we contend, re- 
store the parley between silver and gold bullion, whereyer there 
is a call for the export of silver the 20 to 1 dollar will be exported 
and the standard dollar will remain. The 20 to 1 will be ex- 
ported at the value given to it, however, by our mints, and not 
at the value that tors in bullion may put upon it in the 
London market or in other markets. 

There are two hostile forces on this floor in all this mone 
question.. It is not confined alone to the silver question, an 

ntlemen must sooner or later array themselves on one side or 

e other. What are the propositions to be submitted for the 
issuing of money by the people of this country? The free coin- 
age of silver at any ratio fixes the amount that the people of the 
country shall issue from their own mints, their own money, and 
not to be issued by banking institutions. Now, so far as the 
Sherman bill is concerned, that does issue money to the people, 
not farming it out to the banks; it issues the 3 note, it 
issues the nback; and what harm does the silver do in the 
Treasury, I would ask? 

When we come down to the real proposition, the merits of the 
gomo while the Sherman law is not in conformity with bimetal- 


for 


lism, and looks to a gold redemption—not being in any sense of 
the worda silver law—yet it ssues mbacks to the extent 
of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 and puts them in circulation, and 


every ounce of bullion purchased and put into the Tr $ 
whether it be worth 60or 70 cents an ounce, is that much wealth 
and propery to stand behind the greenback in the place of gold 
if the silver is coined. There isno loss about it. 


And we hear that this legislation is to be followed by something 


e standard silver dollar will still circulate at | B 


else. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], who com- 
pleted his magnificent refutations of the facts of history by ap- 
pealing in his peroration to us about the glories of the nation and 
all that, has gone off, I suppose, to receive the congratulations 
of his friends; but I want him if he is here within the sound of my 
voice to hear this statement, thatI will prove, that these theories 
which he announces and the system he advocates wil] be voted 
against by himself before he is many days or years olde". He 
has contended that we havea redundancy of currency, and hence 
we ought to repeal the Sherman law. 

The theory of the gentleman is based on the assumption that 
the circulating medium of the country has outgrown the demands 
of trade and commerce and has become redundant, and not that 
our disturbed financial situation caused the panic which we have 
to-day. And yet if the gentleman votes against the issuing of 
greenbacks or legal-tender notes, he will vote, in my opinion 
watch the record—to give to the national banks the power to 
issue circulating notes to the full value of their bends, which 
will put in circulation immediately something like $2,000,000; 
that, Mr. Speaker, he will advocate a policy loo ing to the further 
issuing of bonds, taking the tax off of the circulation of national 
banks and Lega | it easy by that system to issue money almost 
without limit. He will vote to take from the masses of the peo- 
ple of this country the right to issue their own money of their 
own Government and turn it over to the monopolists of Wall 
street and Lombard street. There is no consistency in his argu- 
ment. None whatever. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have these two systems to meet. It has 
been a a in this House ever since the currency question has 
been up for consideration, ever since 1878. The proposiiion has 
been, Shall the people, by the Government, command the issu- 
ing of the money themselves, and issue. it from the mints and 
the Treasury, or will the whole power of the Government in that 
Fagard be surrendered to banking corporations and individuals? 

claim to represent that part of the Democratic party, znd I 
believe itis a large majority, that agree with the opinions of 
Jackson and Benton that the Government should issue its own 
money and should never farm it out to the banks. That hes been 
Democracy ever since I knew what Democracy meant. Thereis 
an admission on all hands that there must be more money put in 
circulation. Schemes are devised for this purpose, and all who 
precise to demonetize silver insist on national-bank issues; to 

rm out to paniis corporations the right to issue the money 
of the people, to take it from the people and the ple’s Gov- 
ernment and the people’s representatives and confide it to men 
or corporations, who, for the pur of extorting this legisla- 
tion from Congress, have locked up the money of the people, 
and they are now locking it up and telling us in so many words 
they will not let it out unless they get what they want from 
Congress. I desire to have read in this connection the following 
editorial taken from a recent issue of New York Evening Post. 

e hear many hingto Sen- 
ate is firm ph ped any 7JCCCFCFCCCC EE EN aa 
public to attach little importance to the state of mind which prevails at the 
resent moment in the Senate or among the Senators’ constituents. The 


medicine of the silver crisis is still woran the pangs which it prođuces 
will become more acute as time goes on. e calamity will come thunder- 
after another until the only possible remedy is applied. Banks will fail, 
oads will default, manufactories will close, workingmen will lose their 
situations, there will be a shortage of money for crop-moving, affairs will 
grow steadily worse, until the cure is effected. Senators may roar 
againn capitalists till the crack of doom without opening the pocketbook 
of one of them. In fact, the louder they roar the tighter will those pocket- 
books be closed. Nor the time ever again come when money can be ob- 
tained with the customary ease so long as that silver law stands unrepealed. 
Hence we repeat that the frame of mind that the Senate may be in at the 
present time is no index of what it may be two weeks hence. Thre is dyna- 
mite enough in the financial situation to burst the Senate and both political 


parties. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that purports to have been taken from the 
New York Evening Post, a paper which we all know is a gold 
advocate, and printed in a reputable newspaper in St. Louis— 
the Republic; and the extract, as quoted, advises the banking 
interests of this country to do what to-day in my country is 
thought robbery— Your money or your life.” ‘* You must give 
to me the power to issue money and stop the issuing of silver 
or any money of the Government, or I will throttle your indus- 


tries.” 
Mr. Speaker, I can only reply to a proposition of that charac- 
ter as was re lied once by a 5 more distinguished than 


any. citizen since that time. I ask the Clerk to read. 


he Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. B. addressed himself to the West—the great, the generous, the brave, 
the patriotic, the devoted West. It was the selected field of battle. There 
the combined forces, the national republicans, and the national republican 
bank were to work together and fight together. The holy allies understand 
each other. They are able to Ak in each other's names, and to promise 
and threaten in each other's behalf. For this campaign the bank created 
its debt of 3 in the West; in this campaign the associate lead- 
ers use that debt for their own purposes. Vote for Jackson! and suits, 


judgments, and executions shall swi like the besom of destruction, 
| throughout the vast region of the West! Vote thim! and indefinite 
indulgence is basely promised! The debt itself, itis pretended, will, per- 
haps, be forgiven; or, at all events, hardly ever collected. Thus, an o 
bribe of thirty millions is virtually offered to the West; and, lest the uc- 
tions of the bribe may not be sufficient on one hand, the terrors of destruction 
are brandishedon the other! ‘Wretched, infatuated men!“ cried Mr. B.. “do 
you think the Westis to be bought? Little do they know of the erous 
sons of that magnificent region! Poor, indeed, in point of money, but rich 
in all the treasures of the heart. Rich in all the qualities of en and 
republicans! Rich in all the noble feelings which look with equal scorn 
upon a bribe or threat. The hunter of the W with moccas on his 
feet and hun shirt drawn around him, wo repel with indignation 
the highest bribe that the bank could offer him. The wretch,” said Mr. 
Benton with a significant gesture, ‘‘who dared to offer it, would expiate the 
insult with his blood!” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. 1 that is from Mr. Benton's Thirty 
Years’ View, as uttered by him in the United States Senate in the 
t contest between the Democratic party and the national- 
king interests in those days, where he says that the national 
banks at that time had loaned money in the West. They had at 
that time, as they have to-day, money loaned throughout the whole 
West. They were seeking a re#stablishment of the bank char- 
ter, and in order to defeat the election of Gen. Jackson, who was 
op d to the banks, according to the statement of Benton, the 
8 ly promised the West to furnish them wit 
money in case t oy voted against Jackson, and would bankrupt 
them if they voted for him. 

Now, here are the banking institutions of this country posi- 
tively locking up the money of the people in order toextort leg- 
islation from Congress. hy, in the other end of the Capitol I 
understand that they had a resolution asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether the national banks had been violating the 
laws of the Government by locking up money that had n 
pom by depositors and intrusted to their keeping, and that 


ey had refused to pay it out. 
r. HENDRIX. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


- Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDRIX. If the national banks are locking up the 
money, will the gentleman explain why they are paying 6 per 
cent on $37,000,000 on clearing-house certificates, and 6 per cent 
on many millions of dollars? 

Mr. BLAND. Clearing-house certificates! A matter of con- 
venience between banks! They are not money. Strong banks 
holding weak ones, and probably to aid in holding real money are 
using certificates. There is no disputing the fact, Mr. Speaker, 
for it is known all over the West that the banks in the 
notsend a draft on New York, and the Western banks and the 
Western people will not be exceptin your checks, which are 
not money; and it isa notorious fact in the West, and all over this 
country, that this thing has been done for the purpose of weak- 
ening the Western banks and to bring the pressure of the 


Western le on the members of this House. 
Mr. W. . Will the gentleman allow me to ask him-a 
question? 


Mr. BLAND. Certainly. g 

Mr. WARNER. Does not the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency show that the New York banks have paid out 
in cash to the banks of the South and West until their reserve 
is lower than that of any part of the country, the South and 
West included? 

Mr. BLAND. No, sir; I deny it. 

Mr. WARNER. Does the gentleman deny the fact or deny 
the official report that shows it 

Mr. BLAND. I deny, Mr. Speaker, that it is a fact that New 
York banks have paid to the banks of the South and the West 
money. 

Me WARNER. Does not the gentleman know that the New 
York banks have reduced their resources in order to meet the 
demands made on them from the South and the West until the 
amount of reserve in their hands is now lower than the reserve 
in the banks of the South and the West? 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WARNER. It is a plain question, and the gentleman 
knows the answer. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to answer the question. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can put his statistics as he 
chooses, But it is a notorious fact that money on deposit in New 
York belonging to the people of the South and West can not be 
drawn upon their checks. 

Mr. NDRIX. Why? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Because they will not pay it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Because they have not got the money to pay 
it. They would be glad to pay it if they could. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Well, itis our money and they ought to 
have it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND, Why, sir, the Evening Post, of New York, 
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which we all know represents the banking institutions and the 
gold interest, advised these banks to do this very thing. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] who last addressed 
us claimed that when we ra eh last spring the country was 
in a prosperous condition, ell, sir, ifit was why did gentle- 
men representing these corporate institutions, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, and the stock-jobbing operations of New York 
generally come here, and why did they urge the repeal of the 
herman law? If we were then in a prosperous condition, why 
should that law have been repealed? Why was a vote taken in 
the House on the proposition to repeal it? Why did those same 
arties come and demand of Congress and of the Secretary of the 
reasury an issue of bonds? But we are told that the Sherman 
law is a bad silver law. I agree to that; but is that the reason 
of their opposition toit? Do they oppose the Sherman law be- 
cause it is a bad silver law, or because it is a silver law? We 
have invited them to join with us for the purpose of enacting 
some law upon the silver question better than this Sherman law. 
Gentlemen say that so far asthe Democratic party is concerned 
in its platformit never promised this country bimetallism. Well, 
sir, it did promise this country coinage of gold and silver with- 
out discrimination. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. On the same terms. 
Mr. BLAND. On the same terms. 
A MEMBER. And the use of both as standard money metals. 
Mr. BLAND. And the use of both as standard money met- 
als. Mr. Speaker, in all the arguments that have been made 
hroughont the 8 by these gentlemen they have claimed 
that they would be willing to vote for a free-coinage bill if we 
would increase the ratio, though now when we pro to leave 
the old ratio and go to 20 to 1 they do not agree to that; they 
make no counter-proposition; they make no response except to 
say that they will not vote for any ratio. 
ell, sir, so far as I am personally concerned, they can reject 
our offers. They can reject the compromises that we have of- 
fered npon this question, but for myself I say—and I believe I 
speak the sentiments of a majority of the people that sent me 
here—we will never offer you another compromise. [Applause.] 
We will demand the old dollar and you can go with us on that 
basis, or you can separate and go where you please. [Laughterand 
applause.] You have promised a compromise; you have pro- 
fessed to advocate heretofore the free coinage of silver if you 
could have it on fair terms. We have offered youa compromise 
and you have spurned it. 
Now, I repeat, you can go your way and we will go ours, and 
when it comes to the total destruction of silver in coun 
by the repeal of this law, it will be you who will make the di- 
vision which the gentleman from New York seems to deplore, 
though if he does deplore it why does he undertake to compro- 
mise on this question and come to the n o Demccrats 
here instead of Joining with the Republicans? Mr. S er, it 
is whispered around this Capitol that in the end the people of 
the country who placed the Democratic party in power are to 
be betrayed and deceived. We expected a different result upon 
the silver question. We find, however, nearly a solid Repub- 
lican vote acting in harmony with the minority ofthe Democrats 
against free coinage at any ratio, and by an almost solid Repub- 
lican vote and the minority of the Democratic party in this 
House the majority are to be voted down on all propositions 
for silver coinage, and that is to be called Democratic policy! I 
repudiate it. It is not Democratic policy. It is Republican pol- 


icy. 
I is 9 further, Mr. Speaker, that although the peo- 


ple expected tariff reform, and though one of the main issuesin 
the cam n, the main issue above all others was the reform 
of the „Jet the very parties who are pushing this bill for 


the destruction of silver are whispering it around softly in the 
ears of their Republican allies that the tariff is not to be dis- 
turbed very soon. We shall be asked toadjourn without taking 
up a tariff-reform measure, and when we do take it up the same 
howl that is heard now against the coinage of silver will be 


heard again. Vou can not disturb the tariff now; the country is 
in a panic, just beginning to rally from its depression; if you un- 
dertake to disturb the tariff at this time you will renew and con- 


tinue the panic.” Yes, sir, all the indications up to this time 
point to the fact that the money plutocracy of this country 
and the tariff barons are in a combination to defeat the will of 
pe people as expressed at the polls last November. [Ap- 
plause. 


And now when factories are turning men out of employ- 
ment, when the banks are hoarding their money and the people 
hoarding theirs for fear the banks will get it and hoard it for 
them or squander it, in the midst of distress and distrust, we 
are asked to abandon the Democratic party and its platform on 
the money question, as well as alsoon the tariff question, practi- 
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cally. Why, sir, I venture the prediction that Demoerats on this 
side of the House—not all of them, but most of them from the 
East—when it comes to a reform of the tariff will insist on 
what? On the West giving free material while protection of 
the manufaciured products of the East is contin They will 
insist that there must be but a little cut; that we are in a ic, 
that business is depressed all over the country, and that we must 
not touch the tariff in any thorough way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with the $500,000,000 raised to-day by the 
Federal Government for its annual expenditures, and with money 
- to be contracted to the single gold basis, you propose to saddle 

upon the laboring people in this country this annual burden 
with this contracted currency. This meanscommodities falling 
allthe time. You may cut your tariff 15 or 20 per cent and yet 
our money is going up at the rate of 5 or 10 per cent a year. 
How long will it be before it will take more wheat and cot- 
ton, more of the products of the soil, to pay the tariff under 
your reduced rates than it takes to pay it now? For it is the 
roducts of the soil that go to other countries where they 
ve a corner on gold—where, before we can get the gold, 
we must pay the demands of the people who have a corner 
upon it. 

. tell us that to restore silver to free coinage at any 
of the ratios named willexpel all the gold we have; in other words, 
that an act for the free coinage of silver would be tantamount 
to an act prohibiting the coinage of gold. Well, sir, suppose 
that such an act should throw upon the markets of the world 
six hundred millions of gold at once, where would it go? Would 
not that have some effect in breaking the corneron yoa? Would 
not that have the effect to vastly cheapen gold and increase the 

- prices of commodities sold in Europe for gold? Would not that 
make it easier for the farmer to procure the gold to maintain 
the gold standard here? 

Sup that 8500, 000, 000 or $600,000,000 of gold were thrown 
into the gold-using countries, where we sell our farm products; 
it would raise prices there in proportion to the amount of gold 
addition to their currency; it wo raise 8 prob ibly one- 

third: and instead of our wheat bringing 50, 60, or 70 cents a 

bushel, it would bring 81 a bushel; and there would be a corre- 
nding rise in the price of cotton and all our export commodi- 


es. 

Yet, sir, in order to maintain the gold corner in this country 
and others, we are asked to demonetize silver, to contract the 
currency, and to reduce prices so as to enable those who own the 

— 1 have a corner on it to buy our commodities, I suppose, 
at their own prices, and to saddle upon the labor of this country 
all the expenditures of the Government, amounting to$500,000,000 
annually, by tariff laws, and all the interest on your public and 
private debts, the burden of tariff 1 in gold, and all the 
public expenditures—the burden of maintaining the gold stand- 
ard in this country—the burden of e for gold with the 
impoverished people of Europe, who in Germany are ruled to-day 
by the military and who in England are to-day out of employ- 
ment to the number of 500,000. 

The gentleman from New York referred to the high rate of 
wages which the people are getting inthiscountry. Those who 
are unable by strikes to maintain their wages are, I suppose, 
drawing them to-day at the usual rates; but I dare say there are 
a million of working people who are getting nothing. For 
months past, although it is claimed we have been prosperous, 
there has been trouble in the labor market; there have been 
strikes from time to time. The fact that a man gets a dollar a day 
as wages now when we are on a gold standard does not prove 
that he would not get $1.50 a day if we were on the bimetallic 
standard. When gentlemen say there has been no fall in wages 
I deny it. 

But, sir, wages ought to be measured by the efficiency of the 
workman. The wages of the American wor man are higher 
than wages elsewhere because the product of his labor is worth 
more than the product of labor elsewhere, and therefore higher 
wages are paid here than in other countries. 

Some gentlemen spoke the other day of the Mexican dollar. 
I might compare Mexican wages with American wages, and in 
the same way compare Mexican dollars with American dollars. 
The power of a people to use money is shown by its products, by 
the output of its labor. or its wealth; and where am n produces, 
as the American laboring man does, four or five or ten times the 
amount that the Mexican laborer produces, he must have the 
money ſo exchange his products. is productive power gives 
power to his money; and the demand for money is felt. This 
power to hold the two metals at fixed values is the ratio of the 
wealth produced by his labor to be exchanged for gold and silver 
at a fixed rate. 

According to the report of the royal commission, from which 
an extract just been read, France was enabled to maintain 


bimetallism, because of its productive power, because the prop- 
erty in France was sufficient in amount to effect exchanges with 
gold and silver at that ratio. Here we are producing more than 
twice the amount that France did when she was m intaining 
bimetallism; and yet it isclaimed that this country can not main- 
tain 3 the same ratio. 

We have h this question argued from the standpoint of 
debtor and creditor. 

_I shall not devote much time to that view of the subject. I 
simply call attention to the fact again that tariff duties and other 
taxation, interest on the pubiic debt, etc., are being paid by labor 
with a contracted currency, so that it requires every year more 
and more of the products of labor to make these payments. But 
that is not all nor the most important consideration in connection 
with this question. All financial writers of modern times have 
broken away from the theories of Adam Smith and the old econ- 
omists on this question. There is another question of more im- 
portance than that of debtor and creditor; that is the question 
of the material development of a people. 

The gentleman from New York said money was an instru- 
ment, and that was correct—the majority of the economists t: eat 
it in that light; for when you desire to develop a country or an 
enterprise of any kind you must have at hand the instrument 
of development. You can not open a farm, you can not erect a 
factory, you can not start on foot any enterprise unless you have 
the instrument, and that instrument is money. And whenever 
money is unduly contracted, Mr. Speaker, it means a contrac- 
tion of the enterprise, the energies, and the productive power 
of the people. It means a contruction and a limitation on the 
wealth of the people. Where money goes into circulation to 
swell the volume of legitimate enterprise, it means an increase 
of the productive power of the people; it means that they have 
got it to work as one of the agents of progress in the direction 
of new developments and new enterprises, and the more wealth 
that is produced the better it is for all classes, because more 
money is in circulation, But how does that affect the question 
of debtor and creditor? ` 

Why, of course, sir, the more that is produced necessarily re- 
sults in a tendency to lower prices and hence creditors are not 
injured in the manner they are at other times and by other 
causes. It has been con ed by the oid economists that if you 
limit the supply of money you reduce prices, and in that way the 
men who draw interest, who liye on fixed incomes, have more 
power over labor and its products, and reap a much larger re- 
ward. While I admit it is true as far as it goes, that is not the 
whole of the case; for while you have a sufficient volume of money 
to set the wheels of progress in motion, and accommodate every 
legitimate enterprise and do all kinds of work, there is an in- 
creased production that in its tendency may cause a reduction of 
prices, and the creditor gets the same as if it were reduced by 
contraction or constriction. But, on the other hand, the debtors 
increase the wealth of the country, and the debtor himself is also 
relieved in that way by the additional amount of property that 
is subject to taxation and the payment of all debts. 

Where the wealth of the country is incressed, both the debtor 
and creditor obtain the advantage, and neither of them is hurt 
by the larger prosperity, but, on the contrary, both are benefited. 
But the economists from New York, the tanking institutions 
and the bond-holding institutions and the men advocating here 
restriction of money, the demonetization of silver, would decry 
an increase of the volume of currency. They have an idea that 
an increased volume of money inereases prices so as to work in- 
justice to the creditors. Butwhile that may to a limited extent 

the case, the result is finally and eventually that an increased 
supply of the volume of money increases enterprises, increases 
the production of wealth, and decreases the prices to the creditor 
himself in the long run, and experiencs has shown that all peo- 
le, all nations are benefited by increased production. Wealth 
added to the whole community, and there is a benefit at least 
from a bimetallic standard and the consequent increased vol- 
ume of primary money. Debtors have more of wealth with which 
to pay their debts, and are thus greatly benefited, though prices 
may be low. 
ow, as I said while ago, if it were true that the free coinage 
of silver would at once demonetize five or six hundred millions 
of gold in this country and throw six hundred millions of gold 
on the markets of the world, gold would fall, and very materially; 
while the demand for that amount of silver to take its place, and 
more, would at once immensely increase the price of silver, and 


in that way the two precious metals would meet each other haif 
way; bimetallism would result in the gold falling in value in re- 
lation to silver and silver rising in value to meet gold at the com- 
mon point. 

And more than that, Mr. Speaker, you have two bases for the 
You have two sources from which to supply the 


public eredit. 
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circulating: medium; and a full volume of currency gives an op- 
Parva egy other kinds of business, and aids ment b 
giving instrument so necessary, and of which we can av: 
res to aid in the development of this great country. But 
New York does not seem to appreciate the immensity of this 
at Government of ours and its great people. It does not seem 
8 te that it has 3, 000.000 of square miles of territory 
and 67,000,000 of Many of them in our Western coun- 
try, not thickly populated, it is true, not having the facilities 
of ks, must have ready cash in the enterprises springing up 
amongst them and those reaching beyond the Mississippi River 
that could consume to- day silver enough to take the place of 
all the gold we would lose. 

Why, I have sometimes thought that inasmuch as the Consti- 
tution of the United States inhibits the States from making any- 
thing but gold and silver alegal tender, the United States ought 
to coin it for such ple. We can take it in the Mississippi. 
Valley and beyond the Mississippi River and utilize it whether 
you want it here or not. Take your bank notes and gold and 
give us the silver, and we will be content with our share of the 
money of the people. We can use the whole of it, and be pros- 
perous while using it. 

But 
very Pickwickiam sense. I say now, and I'wish to remind gen- 
tlemen of the fact; that the star of empire long took its way 
tothe West. I want to remind gentlemen that that country de- 
mands more money. Not money that is not nominated in the 
Constitution, but the money of the Constitution itself; the gold 
or silver, and they may deplore it as they 3 they may call 
it sectional or what they please, but no political party can stand 
against that demand. S 

We do not propose, sir, to continue in the condition that itis 
proposed to putus by the repeal of this bill. We do not, Mr. 
Speaker, insist on having our own way on every question. We 
want to be harmonious; but we have surrendered many 
more than we ought to have surrendered. Still we are met by 
the cold ref on the other side, who tell us, No; we have 
sufficient votes to override and trample you down, and we in- 
tend to do it.“ Do it, gentlemen, and we will resentit. Mark 
it, our people will resent it. Itwill be Republican, and not Dem- 
ocrntic, votes that defeats free coinage. 

Now, sir, what is the attitude of some gentiemen on this floor? 
They propose to vote for free coinage, ata different ratio proba- 
bly, but when it comes to the great battle here they intend to 
jump the fence, so to speak, and go over to the enemy, Isay, 
why is this? They vote with us on free coinage, but when we 
come to this contest, and the battle reaches the main issue, they 
forsake their friends and join the standard of their enemies. 

Now, we know if this billis voted down we have some oppor- 
tunity of legislating upon this question. We have some oppor- 
tunity if this unconditional 818 0 is rejected of saving silver 
from the utter destruction to which they would consign it. We 
know if this billis-voted. down. that we have no unconditional 
surrender to the enemies of silver, and at the same time we have 
an opportunity. of exacting terms. But gentlemen propose to 
leave us at the crucial test and go over to the enemies who 
have fought every proposition relating to silver, and by their 
aid finally wipe it out—making an unconditional surrender of: 

the whole. question. 

I want to send to the Clerk’s desk and have read, Mr. Speaker, 
from the report of the royal commission upon the divergencies 
between the value of gold and silver. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It must be remembered, tco, that this. country is largely a creditor of 
dabts payable in gold, and any change which entailed a rise in the price of 
commodities arer ERED is. to say, a diminution of the purchasing 
power of gold—would be to our disady 3 

The interests of our Australian and other gold-producing colonies, at 
which we have already glanced, must also be considered. Their deposits of 
gold are one of their principal sources of wealth. and any measure which 
tended to check gold- or to depreciate that metal would, in all prob- 
ability, injuriousiy affeet the prosperity of the colonies and react upon the 
trade of the mother country with them, 


Mr. BLAND. Mr.Speaker, we understand from this- why six 
of the twelve composing this commission opposed bimetallism 
for England because England is a creditor nation. Another 
reason given is that it decreases the value of gold mines of Aus- 
tralia. The gold mining of that country is an tant industry, 
and bimetallism would reduce the value of gold and thus disturb 
the inte ests of Australia. They give the two reasons. First, 
that it is a creditor nation. Secondly, it would decrease the 
value of the gold mining in Australia and decrease the prosper- 
ity of that oountry and make æ reaction upon the mother con 


o it seems that England has some notion of the importance 


ntlemen seem to think that that should be taken in a 


of her mining industries. She produces no silver, but she buys 
enormous quantities of it. She produces gold, and her policy is 
to enhance the value of gold and to depreciate the value of sil- 
ver. So the policy is to increase the value of Australian gold 
mining and to depreciate the product of four or five States in 
this Union in order to inerease the value of her mine holdings. 
Because England is a creditor nation, Mr. Speaker; she refuses 
to agree upon an international plan of bimetallism bec use of the 
income classes. It would decrease the values of those holdings.. 

Why, sir, we are a debtor nation. The same line of argument 
would indicate to us that bimetallism would relieve this country 
and be in the interest of debtors, and we are debtors to Europe. 
But we are asked here to se legislate as to increase the value of 
gold, and this is to add to the prosperity of England and Aus- 
tralia. and to the adversity of our own people, and especially, 
those in the mining industries. 

I have heard read, Mr. Speaker, to the House on different oc- 
casions,with approval, extracts from the testimony of a monetary 
writer of great distinction, Mr. Cersnuschi, who was before the 
moue commission of the United States in 1876, and he gave 
evidence before that commission on the question of bimetallism 
and the causes of the decline in silver. : 

One of the questions asked that gentleman by Mr. Bogy, then 
a Senator from the State of Missouri, was, by retaining it at 16 
here and 154 there (that is in France our metal, of course, would 
go right to France would not that compel France to abandon 
the bimetallic system? 

He answered: 


The policy of France would be not to coin and to wait, 


That is to say that as France coined. at a ratio of 154:to.1, she 
would not join us on a bimetallic union without we came to her 
ratio, probably; and whatfurther? 

France committed a great mistake when in 1874, after the ex- 
ample given by Belgium, she limited the coinage of silver. It 
has been a grave mistake. If France had continued to coin sil- 
ver and silver freely and generally it would have flowed to France, 
and some of the gold of France would have fled to Germany, but 
the silver would have maintained everywhereitsvalue relatively 
to gold. In limiting the mintage a difference has-been created 
between the value of the bullion and the value of the coin. 

Now, sir; there is the statement that this gentleman made. 
That France had made.a great mistake in 1874 when she closed 
her mints at that time or rather at that time limited the amount 
of silver to be coined at the French mints. Why did she make 
that mistake? Because it broke the pny between the- two 
metals. Had France continued to coin freely, the silver of Ger- 
many would have gone to the French mintsand more gold would 
have gone to Germany, but the parity would have been main- 
tained; and yet it is said in this country that this country can 
not coin silver and continue the coinage of silver at any ratio 
whatever. When we introduced the resumption of free coinage 
in this country what would take place? We would fix the value 
of bullion silver and bullion gold the world over, because as said 
by this royal commission— 
no matter wherea man holds his silver, or in what part ot the world it is, if he 
can get it to this country he can buy as much with 16 ounces of silver as with 


‘Vounce of gold and that would cause the silver tide and the gold tidetocome 


and go ata fixed ratio, and that is the fixed value the world over. 


Silver would come here and so would gold. It would come, 
however, at the value fixed at the mint. It would be used inthe 
country where it was located at that value also, and much of it; 
would remain to do duty in business transactions, which duty is 
now fixed upon gold alone. So that bimetallism here. would 
simply fix this country as à place where gold and silver could be 
exchanged at a particular ratio. No country coins silver freely 
at any ratio, consequently there is no place where the two metals- 
can meet on equal terms and be exchinged equally, and until 
such a is provided silver will bedammed up in every country 
where it is coined, and the bullion must seek a market in limited. 
quantities, There isno place where itcan be exchanged for gold, 
but here is à country thut has the power if it only had the will 
to do it. How much time have Lleft, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman has thirty minutes remain- 


ing. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, upon the question of cornering 
id, I will have read from the Clerk’s desk an extract from a. 
istinguished author, Mr. Bain. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Tknow they do say timetallismis not within the sphere of practical polis 
tles. Doubtless. they do; the mere. fact of establishing a monometallic 
ard makes it but impossible and certainly progressively harder to 
change it. The creditors and holders of fixed incomes shrink fro u bimetal- 


‘lism, bec use they are afraid that it would decrease very largely their power 
urchasing, 
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soa” make a bugbear of silver just as their forefathers made a bugbear of 


“Who would believe what strange bugbears 
Th: oat ee tennis 1 weed, 
at spr’ e fern, that in ect 
Equivocally without + eed, 
And hav no poss:ble foundation, 
But merely in th’ imagination.” 


The gold the world feared in the fifties was in realty the penons of bless- 
ings to it, and just so the current fear of silver is all a delusion, a phantom of 
the brain. Silver has fallen in esteem because it has been boycotted; its 
function as money has been destroyed. Restore it to its legitimate position 
beside gold, and it will be just what it was before. No one would lose a far- 
thing if silver were restored; the world would gain enormously. But even 
if it were not so, even if silver tended to make money progreseively cheaper, 
that would be better for the world than that it should become, as it is now 
becoming. hing heap dearer. Docreditors pappone that they can flourish 
if trade, commerce, and industry, on which they flourish, go the wall? Short- 
sighted monopolists, your interests are in reality bound up together. You 
stand or fall by the same conditions. 

Remember the Sybil and her books. She offered you nine in 1846; you re- 
fused them; she now offers you six; you refuse them again; she come 
back later and demand, not the same, but a heavier price for those that re- 

For there is not the least doubt about it; there is not enough gold in 
the world for us all. The question is not whether silver shall ultimatel 

-come back; that is certain; the question is whether the world will restoreit 
in time to save itself from an irreparable series of disasters, or wait till it 
has to purchase its wisdom by bitter rience, Itwas the want of a plen- 
tiful currency that sapped the i vigor and drained away the life-blood 
of ancient Rome, and so brought it to the ground; shall it be allowed to 


count yet another victim, cause yet another imperial catastrophe, force a 
still tler civilization than even that of old me to wither and fade, 
by robb’ it steadily and surely of its vital Juices? 


We all know the fable of the man who worshi) 
accustomed to pray zealously that it would send 
; till at length in his exasperation he seized it by the feet and dashed it 
when out flew a treasure, concealed in its y, all over the floor. 
Thus he attained by the breaking of his idol that wealth which it never 
bestowed upon him while it was whole. 

Shall we break our idol, do you think, Meg? I do not know. 
are on the knees of the Public opinion, with which we 
we must end with. She is, after all, the flual court of appeal, the lord of the 
world, stronger than the laws, stronger than party, stronger even than Par- 
liament with its supremacy; for public opinion has only to nod and all 
these must obey. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the last fifteen years, or at 
least since 1878, this Government, restoring the silver dollar to 
coinage, has held out a promise to the American people of bi- 
metallism. It is Foy true ee the enemies of bime 50 have 

ways been powe enough to put limitations upon the coinage 
and to exact compromises and concessions, with the ultimate 
purpose of its overthrow. The ill-advised act of 1890, known as 
the Sherman law, was the entering wedge of that overthrow. 

It is now proposed, Mr. Speaker, to make that, so to speak, 


an idol, to which he was 
riches, but all to no pur- 


These 
began, Tina 


the stalking-horse to demonetize silver—to use that law and 
the weak ts of that law, which we all acknowledge, for the 
purpose of inducing the American Congress to wipe it out, with 
no promise whatever of any practical legislation in favor of sil- 
ver, but, on the contrary, with the purpose distinctly avowed of 
totally abandoning it. So that, whatever may be said against 
that law, we know, as the advocates of bimetallism in this coun- 
try, that the fight centers and rallies around that law as the last 
bulwark on which we can stund. 

And, addressing myself to any gentleman in this House who 
expects to vote for unconditional re and then go home to 
his constituents and justify his vote, I want to ask him what he 
experts in the future for bimetallism in this country? He knows, 
and his constituents know, that ifhe will vote down this propo- 
sition we can get some silver law which willbe better. His peo- 
ple know that, and he knows it. He knows more than that 
that when he votes to wipe it out he votes to go headlong to 
gola monometallism and to wipe out silver. There is no dodg- 

g this issue. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that if we vote against the unconđi- 
tional repeal the men on this side of the House who have prom- 
ised to meet us fairly to bring about some just silver legislation 
will be compelled to do it, and they will not do it until we com- 
pel them to do it; and if there is any Western or Southern Rep- 
resentative who pro to surrender unconditionally on this 
question, I commend him to this view of the situation and I’ask 
him and his people to watch this record. Our people at home 
know, as we know, that we haye noprospect on earth for con- 
1 silver as money in this country except by voting down 
this bill and compelling these people to come to terms. That 
is well unders 

The people can not be deceived about this matter. Let the 
RECORD on Monday next show who the friends of silver and bi- 
metallism in this House are, for on the vote against uncondi- 


tional re rests the last hope of the popis of this country for 
bime except so far as the prospect of relief may come from 
a political revolution that will wipe out both political parties now 


e and place in control in the House and Senate a party 
favorable to bimetallism. That, Mr. Speaker, is nothing more 
than a remote possibility. But, sir, unless we do something now 
the people have no other way of securing what they desire, and 
so far as I am concerned I am mung to pi the people in this 
fight, even though the present policies of the Democratic party 
go to the wall. 

I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] all 
the time he wants. 


APPENDIX A, 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 


Stock of silver. 


to 14. 95 | 67,000, 000 8804, 000, 000 000, 000 8815. 000, 000 8412, 000, 000 88 $9.18 80.15 824. 84 
FF to 14. 28 | 38,000,000 | 550, 000, 000 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 50,000, 000 2.63 | 1.32 a 

„ to 14. 38 | 39,000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 000,000 | 700,000,000 | 81,402,000 2 17.95 | 2.09 | 40. 
„ to 18. 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 000, 090 | 211, 000,000 107, 000, 000 4.26 | 2.16 | 18. 54 
Belgium.. to 14.38 | 6,100,000 | 65,000, 000 600,000 | 55,000,000 | 54, 000, 000 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.58 
— — SO: | eee ee to 14. 38 | 31,000,000 ; 93, 605, 000° 200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163, 471, 000 1,62 | 5.27 | 9.91 
Switzerland. --d0 -. to 14.38 | 3,000,000 | 15,000,000 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14,000,000 5.00 | 4.67 | 14.67 
a to 14.38 | 2,200,000 2, 000, 000 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000, 000 1.82 | 6.36 | 9.09 
to 14. 38 | 18,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 000, 000 | 158,000,000 100, 000, 000 8.78 | 5.56 | 18. 56 
to 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000, 000 000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45, 000, 000 2.00 | 9.00 | 19.00 
to 13. 69 | 40,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 90,000,000 . 90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, 000 2.25 | 6.50 | 9.75 
to15 4,500,000 | 25,000, 000 200,000 | 65,000,000 40, 000, 000 14. 42 | 8.89 | 28.88 
to 14.88 | 8,600,000 | 32,000,000 000,000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000, 000 1.16 | 3.14 | 8.02 
to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 000,000 | 60,000,000 500, 000, 000 534.42 7.16 
to 15.1 | 33,000,000 | 50,000, 000 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 1.86 |......| 2.88 
to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 000,000 | 7,000,000 1.75 26.75 
to 15.68 | 7,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 2.14 -| 16.43 
— r 1 to 16} |.------.-..- 11, 600,000 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 4.31 4.91 
oan! RES. See 000, 000 500, 000 eed ee +84 
BANS ka eee 000, 000 25, 000, 000 -Ti 19. 14 
000, 000 50, 000, 000 1.25 4.00 
000, 000 900, 000, 000 3.53 3. 64 
000, 000 700, 000, 000 1.75 1.75 

100, 000, 000 —— — 

PEA — 500, 000 5, 000, 000 1.11 13.56 
EEA 000, 000 2, 000, 000 1,00 |2 81.00 
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APPENDIX B. 
Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892. 


$106, 407,000 | 8828, 860,000 8488, 267,000 
118, 152,000 | 371, 677,000 489, 829; 000 
76, 063, 000 224, 786, 000 300, 849, 000 
94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 000 
134, 841, 000 274, 930, 000 409, 771, 000 
291, 144, 000 259, £20, 000 550, 664, 000 
27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100, 000 
44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 000 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
133, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 
124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 165, 300, 000 
124, 850, 000 40, 750, 000 165, 600, 000 
119, 250, 000 40,800, 000 160, 050, 000 
113, 800, 000 44,700, 000 158, 500, 000 
107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
113, 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 
121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
104, 025, 000 54, 225, 000 158, 250, 000 
109, 725, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 
106, 225, 000 47,500,000 153, 725, 000 
106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 
107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 
99) 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
200, 000 81, 800, 000 178. 000, 000 

90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 250, 000 
97, 500, 000 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
103, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 
114, 000, 000 81,000, 000 195, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 
108, 006, 000 102, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 213, 800, 000 
95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
101,700,000 | 105, 500; 000 207, 200; 000 
108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 
106,000,000 | 120, 600; 000 226, 600, 000 
105,775,000 | 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
110, 197,000} 140, 706, 000 250, 908. 000 
123, 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
172, 235, 000 285, 885, 000 

186, 733, 000 307, 252, 000 

196, 605, 000 327; 422, 000 

5, 104, 961, 000 | 10, 738, 869, 000 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


resolution (H. 

14, 1890, which 
homa, applicab! 
said Cherokee Outlet; when the Speaker s 


SWEARING IN A MEMBER, 


Mr. GEAR. My colleague, Mr. Hull, is now present, and 
ask that he be sworn in. 

Mr. John A. T. Hull, member-elect from the Seventh district 
of Iowa, presented himself, and was duly qualified by taking the 
oath prescribed by law. 


e to the Cherokee Outlet, and to town sites in 
igned the same. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled! An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


Des. TOUN withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 

gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 
$ . Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on 

this floor a district which employs a larger amount of labor, 
probably, than any other district in my State. I am also here 
representing a large proportion of agriculturists, not only in my 
district, but also in the State—farmers whose lands fairly 
with the crops that have been given to them by a kind vi- 
dence this year. There are more cattle, more hogs, more sheep 
on the farms of Iowa and more grain in the granaries of Iowa 
than ever before, and yet buyers can not procure money to moye 
these crops to market. 

Mr. S er, I appreciate the peculiar conditions which sur- 
round this special session of Congress, We are called upon to 


See Ap- 


legislate at an extraordinary crisis in the affairs of the country. 
It is a ‘‘condition and not a theory” that we have to meet, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the President in his procla- 
mation calling us together has stated the real cause of the troubles 
that have overtaken the country and produced the widespread 
disaster that exists to-day; but as to this real cause we shall have 
ample opportunity later on in the session for discussion. We 
must ad ourselves to the present, and we find a most re- 
markable condition of affairs; and what is that condition? 

A country that six months ago was prosperous in the most 
marked degree, labor well 8 at remunerative wages, 
capital trustful, and abundance of money in circulation, to-day is 
swept from ocean to ocean with disaster and a lack of confidence 
uuparalleled in the history of the country exists. Thousands, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of those who six 
months ago were employed at remunerative wages are walking 
our streets clamoring for work and bread; mills that have been 
in operation for years have closed down indefinitely; the country 
which has reverberated with the hum of industry hss been 
stricken with blight, and prostration, asit were, in a moment has 
overtaken the nation; vaiues of all kinds have depreciated and 
men who but yesterday considered themselves uent are to- 
day made r by this sudden and alarming crisis. 

n addition, the startling information comes to us that the 
revenues of the Government from customs, internal revenue, and 
post-office receipts have fallen off during the present fiscal year 
at the rate of nearly six millions per month, or seventy millions 
for the current year. It isa question with me, if this deficiency 
continues, if the present Democratic Administration will not 
have to call on Congress to issue bonds to meet the deficiency, 
as did the Democratic Administration of James Buchanan. 
the barometer indicates the condition of the atmosphere, so do 
the revenues of a country indicate prosperity or a lack of it 
among the people of that country, and this is special evidence of 
the distress that is prevalent ay throughout the whole coun- 


try. 

This distress is not confined to any one class of people; it is 
widespread and far reaching, and a general lack of confidence 
pervades the nation. Banks which yesterday were considered 
solvent are to-day in the handsof receivers; the same is the case 
with many railroads, and a general demand comes to Congress to 
take such action as will relieve the congested condition of finan- 
cial affairs, and it is, therefore, our bounden duty todo all in our 
power to restore confidence and credit. 

There is more money to-day in circulation than at any time 
before in the history of the United States, and more than in any 
other nation in the world, with the possible exception of France, 
and yet money can not be obtained at any price, for the reason 
that there isa deep-seated feeling that there is something at 
fault in the financial policy of the country which requires im- 
mediate remedy, coupled with the fact that we may possibly be 
coming to a silver basis. 

It may be well to review for a moment the condition of the 
finances. 

To-day silver dollars and panor dollars are as good as gold 
dollars, because the Treasury of the United States will pay gold 
for them, and to-day a man with a paper dollar or a silver dollar 
can obtain a gold dollar for it if he wishes to do so. I am in 
favor of maintaining that condition, and itis what both Repub- 
3 and Democrats insist on in their national party plat- 
orms. 

I am, furthermore, in favor of the free coinage of both silver 
and gold whenever we can be sure that the condition I speak of 
will not be thereby disturbed. 

It was, in my opinion, a mistake to demonetize silver jn this 
country and in Europe in 1873. I believe the two metals are 
necessary to keep our medium of exchange, our measure of value. 
steady and unchanging in its purchasing power. I believe tha 
since 1873 gold has been going up in value, because the demand 
for it has n greater t the supply. I think this works an 
injustice to debtors and depresses business everywhere. 

am earnestly in favor, therefore, of bimetallism, the use of 
the two metals, silver and gold,as money. But in dealing with 
money matters experience teaches us that we must move with 
caution. The money of a country is its lifeblood; and when you 
do anything to impair its purity and efficiency you produce in 
the body politic the same kind of effects as those produced in 
the human bod po a course of living which brings on diseases 
of the human b 2 

It will not do to say that we can do anything we see fit to do 
about money, any more than that a man can abuse his physical 
yrn without suffering for it. The United States, as a na- 

on, is rich, and its credit is high. Butif we should make an- 
issue of nbacks to-morrow and make no promise or provision 
for redeeming them they would not passcurrent at par with gold 
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` and silver. The mere fiat of the Government can not make 
per into dollars any more than printing “milk tickets m 
milk.” If there isa promise to redeem,und the people believe 
in the ability and intention of the promisor to keep o pronio 
then paper will be us good as dollars and milk tickets bring 
the same price as milk, but not otherwise. 

Now, what would be thought of a lawmaking body like this 
Congress of the United States if in times of peace it should issue 
paper without promise of or provision for redemption, and 
should call it money and make such paper a legal tender for the 
payment of debts? Gold and silver in this country would at 
once go to a premium, or, in other words, this- legal-tender pa- 
per would be ata discount. But being legal tender, every man 
would pay his home debts in it. 

There are seventeen hundred millions of dollars due from sav- 
ings banks in the United States to small depositors. Every one 
of them would be paid in this depreciated legal tender. Every 
man who earns his living by his day’s work would be paid in this 
currency. Would this be a just and wise measure for this Gov- 
ernment. to become responsible for? 88 

Now, let us apply the argument to silver do instend of pa- 

r dollars. In all the great commercial countries, except in 

exico and South America, silver bullion is only merchandise, 
like iron and copper. It is coined to a limited extent and used 
more or less as money, but it is not money in the sense that gold. 
is money. If I have gold I can take it to the Mint and have it 
stam but I can not do that with silver. Gold has a fixed 
valne, while silver has not. If I have silver bullion to dispose of 
I must sell it in the market at the market price. In short, out- 
side of Mexico and South America the coinage of silver is not 
free, like the coinage of gold. 

Now, what is it that certain of our friends here propose? They 
propose that the United States, acting alone and without any 

reement with other nations, shall permit the free coinage of 
silver in this 3 What does this mean? It means that if 
I own silver bullion I may go to the mint and get what is called 
$1 for 60 cents’ worth of it. Would those dollars pass current 
~ with gold dollars, or would gold at once command a premium, 

or, in other words, the silver dollars be at a discount? The 
Treasury of the United States could not maintain silver dollars 
at par under a syst: m of free coinage of silver without straining 
even the high credit of this.country, and. gold would just as 
surely go to a premium.as it would in the case of the paper cur- 
rency and just as it is in Mexico to-day. 

The only difference between the paper dollars- and the silver 

dollars would be in the percentage of fiat. In the paper dollars, 
without promise of redemption, all would be fiat, while in the 
silver dollars, without promise to redeem. them with gold dol- 
lars, a large ee would be flat. But silver dollars being 
2 tender in this country, every man would pay his domestic 
debts withthem. Every savings-bank depositor would get about 
60 cents instead of a real dollar when he went to draw his money. 
Every insurance pia would be-paid in 60-cent dollars; every 
day's labor would be paid in the same way. They would be called 
dolli rs, but they would only buy 60 cents’ worth of bread or meat 
or clothing. 

We are SATIRA by the President that later on in this Congress 
we are to turn our attention toa revision of the tariff. Ofcourse, 
this revision of the tariff will be made on Democratic lines, the 
result of which will be to put the labor of the United States in 
direct come tion with the cheaper labor of Europe. This will 
bring about one of two results: First, labor e ed to-day at 
remunerative wages in the factories must accept the lower wages 

revalent in Huropa; or, second, if not accepting such wages, the 
— of the United States must to a large extent come to a 
standstill and the 1, bor engaged therein be dischar; 

What will this labor do in thatevent? It must in the nature 
of things, goon to the farms, and thereby become competitors with 
those engaged. at present in farming. This means an overpro- 
duction of products, which, of course, means low prices for 
those products; and it also means. by virtue of the stoppage of 
our own industries, an influx of foreign merchandise; in other 
words, instead of being self-dependent on our own manufactories 
for ve ure to be dependent upon Europe. It is, therefore, 

er fair nor just to the labor of this country to be putin the 
position of receiving a depreciated dollar for wages and be com- 
pelled to go into the markets of the world and pay for such goods 
as they buy in.a depreciated dollar. 

Then, as gold would command a 
have spoken of as now prevailing, when a man can get a gold 
dollar for a silver dollar or a paper dollar, would pre no 
longer. If the ratio should be made 20 to 1 instead of 16 to 1, 
then a silver dollar would be worth 80 cents instead of 60, but it 
would not be a real dollar. It would contain 25 per cent of fiat 


remium, the condition I 
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I can not cast my vote for any measure which will have the 
effect I have described. 

But, besides that effect, there would be another effect perhaps 
even more serious. When gold goes to a premium it ceases to 
be money, and becomes a commodity in the market, because no 
man will pay out as a legal dollar something worth more than 
the cheapest ! dollar he cun find. If the five or six hundred 
millions of dollars of gold coin in the United States should be 
forced to a premium, as it would be by the free c.inage of silver 
on aN practicable ratio in this country alone; it would retire 
all gold from circulation, and such a shrinkage in the circulating 
medium would produce at once a panic compared.to which the: 
panic we are now going through would seem like a breeze in 
summer to a winter blizzard from Montana. 

Every es dollar in the Treasury of the United States would 
at once drawn out by the holders of paper notes, and this 
nation, the richest in the world. would find its Treasury and most 
of its people bankrupt. I can not regard itas possible that any 
measure which ween poe such results will become a law. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted three years ago forthe Sherman law. In 
my judgment that law wasa temporary. measure and was enacted 
to prevent a worse measure which our Democratic friends, with 
a few Republicans from the silver States, sought to pass, to wit, 
free coinage. We have gone on under that law purchasing 
month by month a large amount of buliion and issuing therefor 
legal-tender notes, piling up bullion in the Treasury and paying. 
the notes in gold. we are to continue that policy, in my judg- 
ment. the time must soon come when it will be a physical im- 
possibility for this Government to maintain specie payments for 
the notes issued under that act. 

There is, however, a free coinage of silver which will not have 
these disastrous effects, and. inmyopinion, itis in the powerof this 
8 to bring it about. I mean through international agree- 
ment. 

Ido not question nor criticise the motives of the vote of any mem- 
ber on the floor of this House on this or any measure; it is a matter 
of conscience and judgment for every man to vote on this meas- 
ure as he deems for the best interests of the whole country, and 
50 believing I feel it my duty, as a step in the right direction of 
international bimetallism and the enlarged use of silver as money, 
to vote to stop buying silver under the act of 1800. 

And if after we have stopped buyiug silver this Congress shall 
strengthen the Treasury in the proper manner, I believe Hu- 
rope, seeing that we are no longer willing to take upon our 
shoulders all the silver in the world, and seeing that we really 
intend, as both of the great political parties have said they do, 
to keep every American dollar as good as every other American 
dollar, will come to our te ms and agree with us upon interna- 
tional bimetallism. That is what the pe le of this country 
want; it is what they have declared for political plat- 
. they can have if we here in Congress do 
our duty. 

We are all in favor of maintaining the equal value of all Amer- 
ican dollars, and we should all, therefore, be in favor of provid- 
ing the means to do this by strengthening the Treasury to meet 
the necessities of the case. And when to this is added the fact 
that such a policy will drive Europe to join us in an agreement 
for bimetallism, the argument is, to my mind, conclusive and 
unanswerable, 

If all the great commercial nations agree. among themselves 
that silver coinage shall be free at a practicable ratio, the value 
of silver would be fixed and could be maintained, not only be- 
cause its actual value would bs augmented by reason of this en- 
larged use, but also because it would cease to be merchandise 
fluctuating in market price when it became universally recog- 
nized as money. Butas.a quart measure can not hold a gallon of 
water, no one or two countries can maintain a fixed level of value 
for silver when in other countries it is merchandise in the 
market. 

J believe that the United States Government, by strengthen- 
ing itscredit,and by selling gold bonds, if necessary, and buying 
gold, can bring Europe to agree to international bimetallism, an 
when any plan for accomplishing that object is before us it will 
receive my earnest and active support. 

If this nation should enter into the struggle for gold by the 
use ol its vast credit, we should compel Europe to admit that 
there is not gold enough to furnish a safe and steady measure of 
value, and we should in that way bring about the permanent use 
of silver as money, not only without any suffering, but greatly 
to our advant ge. and, as I believe, to the advantage of the whole 
civilized world. In my judgment there is no other way to bring 
about an enlarged use of silver and to make the world’s measure 
of value a more certain and stable one. 

Lam amazed at the temerity of gentlemen who discuss this 
great monetary question in a party spirit and appeal to passions 
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and p~ejudices. 


There can not be two kinds of money, one for 
the er and another for the farmer, and all attempts to make 
the people believe otherwise, to stir up sectional strife on 
strife over this question, are not only unpatriotic, but to the last 
d unwise and dangerous. 

his nation is too rich to have any money but the best for the 
use of all its citizens, and believing as we do that gold and silver 


party 


taken together at an agreed and practicable ratio make the best 
money, we should endeavor by all fair and reasonable means to 
bring the other great commercial nations to our way of think- 

We can never accomplish this by placing ourselves upon 
the basis of silver monometallism, which we shall doif we at- 
tempt to solve the problem single handed. 

Some men seem to think that free coinage of silver is the 

en for all the evils that man is heir to. [Laughter.] Sir, 
do not so believe; neither do I believe that the“ plain peo- 
ple” of this country are in favor of such a policy. The farmers 
and laboring men whom I represent are in favor of good money. 
We fought the battle in Iowa in 1878 and 1879 against the craze 
of flat money and gained a great victory. From that time to 
this the people of Iowa have always been in favor of good money. 
Let me call your attention to an extract from a letter from one 
of my German constituents, a workingman. He says: 

No doubt you are engaged in the struggle that is going on in Congress to 
com oan fix the money matters of the country, so if the e are promised a 
do they will get a dollar that is worth a dollar, and confidence and regu- 
larity in our business will once more be established and the laboring men 
wili stop crying for work and for bread. 

That, Mr. Speaker, covers the whole question in a nutshell, 
and no sophistical arguments can change the opinion of those 

ople. They believe in a fair day’s wage for a fair day's work. 
Fus me sre entitled to, and by no vote of mine can they be de- 

rived of it. 

5 Many gentlemen hesitate about voting for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause for fear that Congress will not provide a cur- 
rency sufficient to meet the constantly increasing wants of our 
increasing population. Others are afraid that we may reinstate 
the old red dog” and blue pup” currency of my boyhood days. 
Others are afraid we will reinstate the ‘‘wild-cat” currency of 
1857-60, all of which brought great loss to the farmers and labor- 
ers of the country. I have no such fear, Mr: Speaker. I believe 
that this Congress is competent and willing to enact such laws 
on the financial question as will give to the country the high 
class of circulating medium that it has enjoyed. 

Sir, the national Republican party is the author of,all the 
financial legislation on our statute books for thirty years; it has 
placed the credit of the nation on the highest plane; each and 
every dollar issued under that policy has been made as good as 
the best dollar in the world, and to-day the nation turns as one 
man to the Republican minority in this House to contribute its 
share tothe miintenance of a stable currency and to see that the 
nation’s currency is to be maintained in the future, as it has in 
the past, as good as the currency of any country in the world. 

While we may differ and do differ on many questions here of 
party policy, yet on this question, which concerns the common 

ood of all the people, I shall cast my vote on this and all other 

nancial questions in such manner as will meet the just demands 
of the people in this great crisis, and I earnestly hope that in 
this critical time will act with that promptitude that 
the situation demands. [Applause.] 


[Mr. WILSON of West Virginia withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MoMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have incorporated in the RECORD the amendment I desired, for 
information. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No amendments can be now offered and pend- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD the 
amendment which he has sent up asa part of his remarks. ` 

‘There was no objection. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. MCMILLIN is as follows: 

Provided, That there shall be charged and collected for the coinage of any 
and all silver not mined and owned in the United States the actual cost of 


coinage, and in addition thereto the difference, if any, between the face value 
of the silver when coined and the market value of the bullion when presented 


for coinage. 
Src.—. Any fbn who tenders or presents for coinage, as United States 
product, any silver bullion which is notsuch product, shall be debarred the 
vio of ever coining or having coined any silver owned by such person 

w be has interest whatever. and the onus shall be on the party 
Bee to have silver bullion coined to show that it is the product of the 
United States and entitled to free coinage. 


Mr. SPRINGER. A liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
‘The SPEAKER. The PAR Will stata it. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to know what order was made for 


~~ rege meeting on Monday next? Was it to meet at 12 
o'clock? 
a The SPEAKER. The House will meet at 12 o'clock on Mon- 
ar. í 
WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the copies of 
the pending bill in the document room are exhausted. I ask 
unanimous consent that a new order be made for the publication 
of the usual number of copies of the bill. 
TheSPEAKER. Without objection, there will be a reprint of 
oe peas bill. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
entleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will perform the 
uties of the Chair this evening, the evening session to be de- 
yoted to debate upon the pending bill, 
So, the hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the House was de- 
clared in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON, Speaker pro tempore. 


SILVER. 


1 TRACEY was recognized, but yielded a minute to Mr. 
CKLER, 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RECORD a couple of amendments that I had 
read in my time the other day when I addressed the House, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows" 

First. Amend H. R. No. 2, being a bill for the free co 
other purposes, by insertingafter the words silver b 
line of section l, the following words: the productof mines of the United 


States; so that said section when so amended shall read as follows: 
“SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 


of silver, and for 
jon,” in the second 


Second. ge pe 3 hey ae 28, if the substitute to H. R. i and all 
amendments s be voted n the House, and if H. R. i, known as the 
Wiison bill, shall pass, that immediately thereafter, without debate or inter- 
vening motions,the House shall vote upon H. R. 2. A bill for the free co 
of silver, and for other purposes,” amended as follows: Inse after 
words silver bullion,” in the second line of section t, the foll 
“the product of mines of the United States; the bill as so amended veng 
for the coinage of the silver bullion product of the mines of the Uni 
States at the present ratio. . 

If this bill fan to „the bill as so amended shall be voted on at the 
ratio of 18 to I. and if fail, it shall then, as so amended, be voted on at 
the ratio of 20 to 1. - 

any argu- 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, if to last night 
ment for or i the passage of the Wilson Fill was over- 
looked, if would seem that after the eloquent addresses made 
by the gentlemen who closed the debate to-day nothing is left 
to be said. and it will be difficult indeed to do more than eall 
attention to statements already so effectively presented to the 


One hundred and seventy speeches have been made, and we 
can tulate ourselves that this body includes as large a 
5 of able orators as has been found in any Congress in 
the history of the country. 

We know that under ordinary conditions new members hesi- 
tate to address the House until some time after the commencement 
of a session, but circumstances have now forced our young col- 
leagues to exhibit at the start all the oratorical powers 
by them, and with satisfactory results, as the attentive listeners 
are pleased to testify. 

Oceasions arise in all countries when, by reason of some great 
danger threatening the welfare of the general public, partisan 
feeling is temporarily laid aside, and men ordinarily bitter an- 
Saat in politics join hands in a common effort to avert dis- 


Such a situation presents itself before us in this Chamber tò- 
night. The President of the United States has summoned us to 
assemble in extraordinary session, asserting that the great dis- 
tress which exists through the land is due toa statute which 
neste the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, and 
w we are urged at once to repeal. 

I doubt not that the President is correct in his belief that a 
fear of our being thrown upon a silver basis is the cause of the 
panic. What other conclusion can be arrived at? 

Gradually the receipts of gold at the custom-houses lessened 
until no more came to us. Foreign holders of our securities 
threw them upon our market, and the climax came when the 

old reserve was cut into. By reason of heavy losses met with 
y holders of securities. the banks of the country were unable 
to respond to demands of borrowers, and a few weak financial 
institutions were the first to succumb. Other failures followed; 
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then depositors became frightened, generally, and money was 
withdrawn and hidden away. 

One hundred and ninety-three millions of dollars more were 
taken from national banks than were deposited in them, and it 
is estimated that at least as much more was withdrawn from 
sen e and State banks, 

So, Mr. Speaker, asa consequence, to-day we find the country 
in a condition of panic, and the only check to generalruin the 
expectation that Congress is to give relief. Indeed, so hopeful 
are the people of wise action being taken on our part that al- 
ready a large number of these banks which have suspended have 
given notice of an intention to resume, and in various quarters 
of the country manufacturing establishments which were obliged 
to close down are preparing again to give employment to the la- 
boring classes receiving benefit from them. . 

Mr. Speaker, in response to these expectations will- we give 
relief? Yes, thanks to the patriotic spiet of the great portion 
of the Re ublican members, and to the brave men of our own 
side who have determined to do their duty, we will give the 
relief the country demands, 

During the prs Rape this ever to be remembered debate, we 
have most ably expounded theories as to the effect of the 
volume of money on prices; on the necessity of holding sacred 
the money of the Constitution—gold and silver; on the desire of 
capitalists to oppress labor; and on the necessity of a double 
standard. We have listened to the praise of France for main- 

bimetallism; denunciation of the crime of 1873, and ex- 
planations of the Democratic platform of 1892. 

To give proper attention to all these subjects in a short speech 
is impossible, and I will not attempt to do it. 

Itis not easy to determine how much an increase of volume 
of sound money has to do with prices. It may enter into such a 
calculation as a factor, but it is overshadowed by the importance 
of the question of production, of improvements in machinery, of 
facilities for exchange by use of checks, drafts, etc. Carefully 
prepared tables go to show that. with the fall in the price of 
silver, or as some have stated it the rise in the price of gold, 
wheat has become cheaper year by year. This has been met by 
equally positive evidence that labor is receivin, ater re- 
muneration than ever before, and that the rate o terest has 
fallen the world over. 

Respecting the money of the Constitution, we admit that no 
State can make anything but gold or silver coin a payment of 
debts, and we have great respect for those honorable metals. 
Capital and labor should not be 1 dog) to each other, and there 
would be less conflict between them if iegislators would cease 
being interested in money-making schemes and demagogues were 
looked upon as common disturbers of the public peace. 

To the question of a double standard I will devote a few min- 
utes. Closely connected with it are the statements made relat- 
ing to the bimetallism of France and the crime of 1873. 

The debate on this bill clearly shows that the opponents of re- 
peal desire it to be unders as believing that the double 
standard, in any country, is to be maintained by oes open 
to all comers the mints of the Government to the coining, as 
legal tender, of any amount of gold or silver, the holder to be 
given the coin at the established ratio. But then, Mr. Speaker, 
they confuse this question of double standard with bimetallism, 

In 1873 we were put ona gold standard and have been there 
ever since. The Bland-Allison act of 1878 and the act of Jul, 
14, 1890, which we are dealing with at present, are both ! 
on the gold standard. The act of 1873 put us in that position 
and I doubt that any Nar ate Sgro or was necessary. Such 
action was inevitable. Up to that time we had coined but eight 
million silver dollars because the silver in each was worth more 
than the gold in a gold dollar. 

Silver and gold had in Europe a coinage and a bullion value of 
153 grains of the former to 1 grain of the latter, and our silver 
dollar bore a ratio of 16 to 1; all our silver dollars disappeared 
and no silver came to our mints. When, in 1871, Germany, see- 
ing that silver was becoming cheaper, demonetized it, and in 
1873 commenced exchanging it in other countries for gold, thus 
disposing of many millions of silver received from France as in- 
demnity, Italy, ce, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece found 
it necessary to form what is called the Latin Union, and in 1874 
this was done and a limit was 1 upon the coinage of silver. 
Then Germany began sending it to the United States, although 
we received it at a loss to Germany on its coinage value, and if 
it had not happened that the coinage act of 1873 demonetized 
silver here, we would 3 have been flooded with it 
from rope and would have been forced to legislate to retain 
our gold. 

The statement of the Bank of France in 1873 and the letter of 
Minister Washburne, written in 1876, go far, I believe, to war- 
rant this conclusion: 


[Moniteur Officiel, Paris, 1873.] 
Statement the Bank of France 
by officers of ank of es. See IIN E NE BG OBS 


In bank notes of the Bank of France 
In French gold coin: 


Bills of exch 
Bills drawn on 


Equal to 8088. 172, 000, the dollars reckoned at 5 francs. 

The indemnity from France to Germany after the war of 1870-71, includ- 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum, amounted to, at the time of payment 
in 1872, 81,080, 209, 015. After crediting France with the value of certain rail- 
oe Sy ae and Lorraine, the amount of indemnity due to Germany was 

The patriotic poopie of France raised the vast sum by a loan in less than 
six months from the time the Government appealed to them. The money 
was deposited in the Bank of France, which drew on even the German 
bankers, the debt was paid, and the interest ceased also. Germany expected 
for years to draw the rate of interest at 5 per cent per annum. 


From the above will be seen that Germany received from 


France in gold only, francs in French gold.................- 273, 003, 050 
And francs in pounds sterling. .....----=---..-s.2-2...-- =... 637, 349, 882 
910, 352, 882 

$182, 070, 576. 40 

816, 101, 493. 00 

Total paid to Germany 998, 172, 069. 40 


Or 18.2 per cent in gold, and 81.8 per cent in silver and pe ea 

The Franco-German war was fought in 1871 and 1872, while in reality it 
began in the middle of 1870, and ear 8 Kory January, 1871, William of Germany 
was proclaimed in Versailles, near is, Emperor of Germany, and the war 


was thus over. 
The Reichstag of Germany ba law demonet silver in 1871, but 
1, 1873. e indemnity was 


passed 
with the proviso that it take effect Janua 
mostiy pala in 1871, a small balance comparatively in 1878. 

In1 when the law demonetizing silver went into effect, she sold silver 
at a Toss of 50,000,000 of marks, or $12,500,000. 


[Letter from Minister Washburne.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. Paris, March 27, 1876. 
Sm: + * In fact, at that time (1874) silver, which was then and still 
is a legal tender in France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, could be coined 
to any amount in those countries; there was no law to prevent a French, 
a Belgian, an Italian, or a Swiss citizen from carrying to the mint all the 
silver which he could obtain; the coining of it could in no case be denied 
him. It would. therefore, have been an easy matter for Germany to have 
her floris and thalers, which could not be advantageously disposed of in 
bli ene 2 ae vanea States, converted into francs and lires, circulating 
at par with gold. 
nce hi to avert this danger—if there were any danger in the case— 
by promoting the formation of a monetary league, the object of which was 
to restrict the liberty of coining. is what is known as the Latin Mon- 
etary Union. It was constituted in 1874 by aconvention signed at Paris. 
These countries bound themselves not to oe during the year 1874 more 
than 120,000,000 francs of silver coinage. Such an agreement was in weed 
3 else than a step toward the adoption of gold as the sole stan & 
since this measure of precaution was against silver alone, while leaving the 


coinage of gold completely free. 
The results of thismeasure, however, did not correspond to whatits authors 
expected. The value of silver still declined, and at the end of 1874 it was5 


r cent below par. In 1875 a second conference of the Latin Union fixed the 
imit of the coinage of silver in the four states at 150,000,000 francs for that 
year; nevertheless the decline continued. It had reached 8 per cent when 
the conference held its third meeting, at the be ing of the present year. 
No other remedy was sought for than that which had been attempted so far, 
and the amount of silver coinage was still further reduced for 1876. France 
was allowed to make 5-franc pieces only to the amount of 54,000,000, instead 
of 75.000.000, which had been authorized in 1875; ry Ala „000, instead of 
50,000,000; Belgium, 10,800,000 francs, instead of 15,000,000; Switzerland, 7,200,- 
000 francs, instead of 10,000,000; Greece, which had recently joined the uni 

was authorized to coin 15,600,000 francs, of which 8,400,000 francs were allow 
in the place of old silver specie withdrawn. 
* * — 


* * + * 

Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your * 1 : 

Hon. HAMILTON FISH, UON 

It is the 1 of some able financiers that if we had passed 
no act in 1878, and had remained under the act of 1873, greater 
prosperity would haye been our lot. 

Tam not going to discuss that question; but in consequence of 
our legislation we have forced upon ourselves the necessity of a 
reserve to protect our outstanding paper. This principle was 
admitted when the $100,000,000 of gold reserve fund was recog- 
nized. It stood us well as a protection for the $346,000,000 of 
greenbicks. 

The Sherman act sought to both raise the price of silver and 
to form a reserve for the Treasury notes by piling up the four 
hundred and a half million ounces in our vaults. ow singu- 
larly it failed all admit. The wonder is any one even hoped for 
benefit to silver or safety to paper from such an act. History 


will record our action as a wonderful piece of folly. To corner 
the market in any commodity, the entire product must be locked 
up, but the stored article stands a menace to come out some day 
and break the pool. 


The money is made by those who buy early 


1893. 
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and get out before the crash. We are to hold on as a nation to 
make ourselves the victims. The Windom bill was a project to 

ive the Government a chance, but the Sherman bill was agree: 
fog to suicide. 

As a reserve, what use is the silver if to dispose of it is to 
break its price? Gold will be accepted the world over. It is plain 
that for reserve purposes, at present, silver is of little value, the 
existing law practically causing a constant issuance of unsecured 


r, 
177 5 might have expected that our financiers would have been 
cautious, being familiar with the results of the English land 
bank scheme in 1696, the Rhode Island effort in 1786, the John 
Law Mississippi scheme in France, which collapsed in 1720. 

The Argentine nk ete in 1884 was in good financial condition, 
its paper ona par with gold. About the time we took up the 
Sherman act our consul at Buenos Ayres reported the total 
financial collapse, owing to too great an issuance of paper money. 
Now their gold reserve is gone, and gold at 325 premium, yet 
that is a country which was prosperous and has vast resources. 

Why must we occupy time in opposing the Sherman act? It 
is almost universally condemned, and more than 300 of our 354 
members say they want el 870 but, Mr. Speaker, a number of 
members in both Houses of Congress insist that we must couple 
with the repeal an amendment. 

My honored friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] leads this host, 
and pro a series of amendments. I congratulate him on the 
strength of his vote, considering the nature of his proposals. 
He asserts that the act of July 14, 1890, should be repealed; that 
afree-coinage measure should be substituted for it; that we are so 
strong in the United States we can, hy eg aiaton raise the price of 
silver from 76 cents an ounce to $1.29 an ounce, making the value 
of 3712 grains of silver, now worth 58 cents, equal to $1; or, if we 
can not do that, he proposes to make 62 cents of silver equal to 
$1; or, if notable to accomplish that, 70 cents’ worth equal to $1; or, 
if failing in that, to make 73 cents’ worth equal to $1; or, if not that, 
he proposes the old Bland act, which would give a larger output 
of poor money than the present law. And then he states that if 
all this fails he will be happy on a silver basis. 

I firmly believe that no man on earth, but my dear old friend, 
the chairman of my committee, could rally so many brilliant men 
under his banner on such propositions. He seems to possess the 
qualities of a hypnotizer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let any of these amendments pass and the 
panic already checked by expectation of repeal break loose 

ain with a force impossible to control. Supposing, by reason 
Sh any of these amendments becoming a law or of the repeal fail- 
ing, we go on a silver basis, what position will we find ourselves 
in? Prices will undoubtedly advance, nominally, and the mau 
witha mortgage on his house will be better able sopar it off, but 
the holder of the mortgage will lose a portion of his claim. 

This will not be an honest settlement. The laborer receiving 
$2 a day will not be pleased to find that he can get but $1.20 
worth of goods forit. The holder of money in a savings bank 
will not thank us for receiving only $60 when $100 is turned 
into gold to send to relations in the old country or in Canada. 

The widow’s pension, scaled from $12 or $8 per month to $T 
or $5 will leave her short to pay the grocer, and in larger trans- 
actions in what position will the borrowers who have agreed to 
pay interest and principal in gold be found? 

Doe the last Congress we saw our Southern friends, ably 
led by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], exert- 
ing every effort to prevent the passage of the car-coupler act, 
because the railroads were so poor that they could not stand the 
expense. How will these same roads meet the demands of their 
gold bonds when we are on a silver basis? 

The Norfolk and Western has many millions of bonds, nearl 
all payable in gold; the Richmond and Danville, the Savann 
and Western, the Alabama roads, the Columbia and Greenville, 
the East Tennessee and Ohio, have many millions of gold bonds. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio has a very large number of gold 
bonds outstanding. The Pennsylvania many millions, and also 
the Jacksonville and Tampa, and many others. A silver basis 
will bring sure ruin to many of them, but that may be no reason 
for influencing the members who, I suppose, do not like corpor- 
ations. č 

The Nane from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] raised some ques- 
tion as to the wording of the Wilson bill. Since replying to his 
questions I have examined this act carefully, and have advised 
with others, and the conclusion arrived at is that it needs no 


alteration. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you claim that those 


$119,000,000 are protected as legal-tender dollars under this Wil- 


son act? 
Mr. TRACEY. I claim that they are as much protected un- 
der the Wilson act as under the ex 3 
ill you tell me, then, 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 


what is the office of the words of the bill, Provided, nothing in 
this act shall affect the legal tender of dollars heretofore coined.” 

Mr. TRACEY. I think that language is superfluous; but I 
understand that it was put in to appease those who might be timid 
respecti g the legal-tender qualities of the dollars coined under 
the Bland-Allison act. 5 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is not the inference per- 
fectly plain that while you protect the one class of dollars as le- 
gal tender you leave the other class unprotected? 

Mr. TRACEY. I do not think so. I do not think that affects 
anything but the portion of the act that is repealed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you not think it is 
better to save all question by amending the bill? 

Mr. TRACEY. If anybody desires to do that I have no ob- 
jection, but I do not think it at all 18 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] was much 
concerned lest the passage of this bill would indicate that we in- 
tend tocoin no more dollars. 

I beg to call to his attention the fact that the law provides for 
coining the 3119,000,000 bullion, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
wy can commence doing so whenever he deems proper. 

desire to call attention to some figures showing cost of re- 
coining, at new ratios, the stock of silyer now on hand. 

At1li—the number of grains of pure silver in the dollar would 
be 394.74, which would add 234 grains to each dollar, or, at pree: 
ent price of silver (75 cents an ounce), would cost on 419,332,000 
silver dollars $15,397,000. 

Pure silver in dollar addition: 

At 18—417.96, add 46.7 grains, would cost $30,598,000. 

At 19—441.18, add 69.93 grains, would cost $45,818,000. 

At 20—464.40, add 93.15 grains, would cost $61,037,000. 

Actual weight of the silver dollar (with the copper alloy added) 
at each ratio: 

At 17—438.6 grains, or 16 to the pound (avoirdupois). 

At 18—464.4 grains, or 15 to the pound ee re 

At 19—490.2 grains, or 14 to the ponnd (avoirdupois). 

At 20—516 grains, or 13 to the pound (avoirdupois). 

Mr. Speaker, immediate action is absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent disaster coming toour beloved land. The time has arrived 
when the danger point has been reached. Wemuststop the in- 
crease of silver purchase until it can be resumed without danger. 

France has often been spoken of as a bimetallic nation during 
this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, when France found itself in danger as we are, 
it stopped coining silver. I will read an extract from the ad- 
dress made at the Brussels Conference by Monsieur Tirard, the 
French minister of finance. * * * 

For instance, our legislation has aided France to procure a very consdera- 
ble quantity of money; and I believe that I may state, without fear of con- 
t ction, that France of all the nations of the world is the one which has 
the largest ee ot money both in gold and silver. 

Do qos believe, gentlemen, that this situation is the result of chance? No, 
it is the natural consequence of the manner in which labor is organized with 
us, In France riches are infinitely divided; real estate is cut up intosmaller 
holdings from day to day, and personal pro also. We find the proof in 
the growing number of real estate sales, of the subscribers to the public 
funds, and to investments of every description which at the time install- 
ments fall due may be counted by munens 

The governor of the Bank of Francg said to me recently that during the 
last few years the number of shareholders of that great establishment, the 
shares being registered, had noticeably increased. 

It is the same with the condition of labor. There are in France, as else- 
where, = workshops and important manufactories; but there is also a 
multitude of humble artisans who work in their own homes, some singly, 
others with an apprentice or with one or two journeymen at the most, and 
who do a very small business, with very small transactions, with an ex- 
tremely limited capital, which, by its very smallness, imposes upon them 
an almost daily liquidation of their affairs. 

It will be unders: that these modest workers can not, like the manu- 
facturers of countries where riches are very 


cen „have recourse to 

pa ent by bill or check—methods which require not only a ad eed of cap- 
, but also Litera ue, AAA operations out of proportion with the total 
value of their business. These operations can not be carried on except with 


currency. 

With our agriculture itis the same. The land is so minutely divided in 
France that the ter part of those who cultivate it can not adopt the 
conditions of business which are in use in countries with great estates. 

For these reasons we have in France that quantity of money which, how- 
ever considerable it is, incommodes no one and renders, on the contrary, 
Important services to everybody. 

d from that, gentlemen, you see the difficulty which France would have 
in the wide extension of the processes of which Mr. de Rothschild and Sir 
Rivers Wilson speak. Our honorable 3 tell us that in England the 

ter number of transactions are settled in the banks by means of checks. 

tis true of England, but in France it could not be the same. And given 
thess profound differences which are revealed between these two countries. 
would there not be some temerity. 


* * = è Š * = 

The silver reserve of the principal banks of issue of Europe amounted in 
the aggregate some weeks ago to about 2,230,000,000 francs, Of that total 
figure the Bank of France alone holds as much as ail the other banks to- 
gether. Consequently, I have the right to say that she has quite enough. 

In spite of that she would consent perhaps to do what it is asked of her if 
there was any reciprocity, if those powers also which are wedded to mono- 
metallism should decide to adopt the free coinage of silver. But otherwise 
what would happen? If France and the Latin Union—I believe that for the 
moment I may speak in itsname—should alone open their mints to the free 
coinage of silver, all the surplus silver of the United States and of Mexico 
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would go to France. to Italy, to * And where would these countries 
be able to use it? Nowhere, since in the rest of Europe none wish to admit 
it as legal tender. 

As a matter of fact, France is still bimetallist. 

If we ceased to coin silver, simultaneously with the other States of the 
Latin Union. it was because we were face to face with acontinually increas- 
ing volume of silver not only from the growth of its production, but also in 
consequence of the transformation of the . of Germany. 
All the silver extracted from the mines or demone elsewhere arrived 
in France and in the mints of the Latin Union, and from this superabun- 
dance of metal came its depreciation. 

We have ceased to coin itand I think that our course was perfectly right. 


From what Monsieur Tirard asserts, it will be seen that condi- 
tions in this country are not the same as in France, and that we 
have no necessity for using so much money ay capita. France 
stopped adding to its supply of silver when it reached $700,000,- 
000. We have now just about the same amount. 

After the repeal, what are we todo? Members in conversa- 
tion ask me what position the President will take regarding the 
future use of silver. I have replied to them that, without being 
in the confidence of the President; I have no doubt that he is 
entirely free from prejudice in the mstter, and that, knowing 
the desire of the silver States to see their favorite metal in use, 
the President, who has the welfare of the workingman at heart, 
will gladly accept any legislation which will safely carry us along 
without 8 of our currency being depreciated. It is the 
hope of many that owing to the searcity of gold silver will be 
in demand. Justas soon as that time arrives, the metal will be 
useful as a reserve, and not until then. The President, while 
conservative, has no prejudice against silver. 

Remove the cause of trouble, and in some way, either by inter- 
national agreements or by gradual renewal of purchases, silver 
may come into sharp demand again. 

Phe tinances of the couatry are in good hands. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, is recognized the world over as one 
of America's greatest statesmen. He is known to be much in 
sympathy with the desires of the South and West, and he has 

o shown himself proof against yielding to any unsafe sugges- 
tions. [Applause.] : 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Eckels, who is respon- 
sible for the safe conduct of the national banks of the country, 
has, during these trying times, proved himself capable to meet 
and solve with exceptional ability the most intricate problems 
which our banking system can present. [Loud yee 

Mr. Speaker, surely no Democratic member of this House 
should hesitate to take the responsibility of following the advice 
pra by the President of the United States. He was nominated 

y the people in spite of a vigorous resistance from many prom- 
inent politicians, and was elected by the people, who knew as 
well at that time as they do now his views in opposition to any 
unsafe financial legislation; and any Democratic member of this 
House who believes that he will curry favor with his constituents 
by endeavoring to oppose and break down the Administration 
5i this man, who was the pe ple's choice, will, I have no doubt, 
find that he has misjudged the temper of the voters in his dis- 


trict. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, representing a con- 
stituency that lives almost midway between the two oceans, with 
the extreme silver sentiment and producers to the west of us, 
and the people who are strenuous in their advocacy of a single 
gold standard to the east of us, I haye come here and listened 
for two weeks to the discussion that has gone on in this Hall 
upon both sides of this * IJhave come here, Mr. Speaker, 
seeking light and knowledge. 

I read in the great metropolitan newspapers of the country 
that a terrible calamity had befallen the people of America. In 
the dailies that come from the West I saw that agreat upheaval 
of public sentiment was taking place there upon the financial 
question; but it was from the East, from the financial headquar- 
ters, the fin nei l center of America, that the information comes 
to us through the newspapers and through the people repre- 
senting the gold-stand advocates, that all this great trouble 
has arisen from the fact that the Sherman law was upon the stat- 
ute book. ; 

Well, Mr. S er, I was in Congress when the Sherman law 
was passed. I voted against the Sherman law, and I stand here 
tonight against the Sherman law, because the Sherman law is 
an infamy and an outrage against our form of Government. 
But, sir, í have listened here for reasons to be advanced why that 
law has caused a panic in this country. Gentlemen tell us it is 
because the people are afraid of the money issued under it. The 

ntleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], the father of the 

that we are now considering, says that the trouble has come 
beeause the people are afraid of the money that has been issued 
aie 75 8 NST act. a 1 4 

r. Speaker, I chaliengo the gentleman, and an tleman 
here who takes that position, to produce a dollar ausa by the 
American Government, in circulation or that should be in cir- 


culation, that has rege the smallest fraction of a cent. 
The people are not afraid of the money. If they were afraid of 
the money it would not be taken out of the banks and locked up 
in vaults, and thus be taken out of circulation. The ple are 
not afraid of the money upon which the Government has patits 
stamp. Then, Mr. Speaker, if this be true, where is the trouble? 
Where is the cause? To my mind,sir, this trouble began in an 
effort to force the Government of the United States to issue 
bonds to be sold for gold. 

Those who set on foot that movement found when they reached 
the Treasury of the United States a man intrenched behind the 
Secretary’s desk of sufficient courage and nerve to say to them 
that not one dollar of interest-bearing indebtedness should be 
added to the burdens of the American people while he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Then, Mr. Speaker. something else had 
to ba done, and a e apee raised throughout the country that the 
Government of the United States was scarcely able to meet its 
obligations. 

A panic was thus crested in the minds of the people, and they 
have taken their money and locked it up. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with astonishment to the dis ished gentleman from 
New York [Mr CocKRAN} who addressed the House to-day, the 

ed orator of that State—none brighter or better has it ever 
en my good fortune tohear. And he announced from his desk 
in this Hall to-day that the trouble with the people of America 
is that they have too much money—that there isa redundancy 
of thecurrency! Mr. Speaker, in the dead hours of the night, 
if you will listen, you will hear the tramp of the hungry army 
of unemployed that march by the thousandsin the city thatthe 
gentleman in purt represents. 

Have those poopie too much money? Is there a redundancy 
of the currency in New York? If there is, why isit thattheunem- 
ployed are there by hundreds of thousands? hy is it that hun- 

ry men, women, and children stalk through the streets oring 
or bread? If there is a redundancy of the currency, why is it 
that in every city of the land the cry for bread is going up? 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble is not a redundancy of currency, but 
it is a lack of confidence, as was said to-day—a ofa cient 
supply of currency and a lsck of confidence in the financial man- 
agement of the banking institutions of the country, and a lack of 
confidence as to what may occur in the future; and this lack of 
confidence has been created by the cry that has gone from one 
end of the land to the other that there was trouble somewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, this reminds me of the days of my boyhood. when 
I used to go to the negro quarters, about 40 yards from my 
father’s house, and listen to the ghost stories told by the ol 
darkies—stories of the disembodied spirits that haunted the 
graveyards and stalked about in shady places when the moon 
was shining. And I would listen to these stories until I got so 
much afraid that, while [ did not lack confidence that my fath- 
er's house stood just a short distance away, while I did not lack 
confidence that those old negroes would stand by me until the 
last drop of blood they had in their veins had been shed—I did 
not lack confidence in those e e I was afraid that on 
the road between there and the house there was some hobgoblin 
or ‘‘spook.” [Laughter.] 

Now, these gentlemen succeeded in convincing the people that 
something was going to happen. And when you come here and 
listen to the argument, what does it resolve itself into? If you 
have listened attentively or read attentively you must have dis- 
covered that it resolves itself into this—that the most strenuous 
adv: cates of the repeal of the Sherman law never give youa 
reason for its repeal that isa real reason; they never tell you 
that the Government has as much right to buy corn or wheat 
or oats or furniture, or any other product of the labor of the 
muscle of America as to buy silver n, and that it has no 
right to buy and store up either or any of them. But they tell 
you as because we wanta single standard, we want a gold 
stan s 

Well. Mr. Speaker, I have no fancy for gold. Very little of it 
ever comes in my way or within reach of the people that I rep- 
resent. If you want to make a dear foundation for your cur- 
rency—if you wantsomething that is really costly, why do you not 
change the basis from gold to diamonds? Then the nle 
down my way would never get anyatall. [Laughter.] No, Mr. 
Speaker, I want a good money, as the Democratic platform says. 
I want a money that will pay the debts of the people and pay 
them from their wages; but I do not want a money that is too 
dear; I do not want a money that costs too much of the Ameri- 
can workman's sweat and muscle to get it. If our money is so 
costly it will never come down where we live, and we shall be 
found making exchanges in the products of the earth in order to 
keep up what little commerce we may have. 

So Iam not wedded to gold. Idonot think there is any spark 
of divinity hedging a the gold-miner or the man who owns 
gold bullion or gold dollars, that he should be allowed any spe- 
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cial privileges at the mints of America. Ido not think there 
is any divinity hedging around him or his product. Neither 
do I think there is any divinity hedging around the mines of sil- 
ver. Neither am I in favor of silver because the people of Colo- 
rado and the Western States say, If you do not coin it our in- 
dustry is broken up.” I do not believe in class legislation or in 
granting favors by legislation. 

But I am in favor of the coinage of silver and the use of it 
alongside of gold for this reason: There is no history that has 
ever been written that givesan accountof any paper money ever 
issued in the world that circulated for twelve months at par un- 
less it had behind it a promise of redemption in something of 
substantial value. Now, we have not enough of gold and siiver, 
both taken together, to do the business of this country. We 
must have paper money, and that paper money must be backed 
by something substantial, or the pocne are not going to take it. 
Unless your money has a basis of this kind the people will be 
afraid of it; they will not be hoarding it in places where it can 
not be discovered, but they will be turning it loose and trying 
to get something of substantial value in place of it. 

If the combined silver and gold of the world are not a sufficient 
basis for a circulating medium, then, of course, the world has 
not enough of gold alone to do the business of the world or 
to back the circulation that is to do the business of the world. My 
reson for favoring the coinage of silver is that I want some- 
thing else added to that which is to be foundation of our cur- 
rency. I want something that will enable us to carry a volume 
of currency which will sufficient to do the business of the 
count y in a liberal, just, fair way as between the producer and 
the consumer. 

But gentlemen say, in speaking of silver, ‘‘Oh, no; it isade- 
based sort of money; it is cheaper than gold.” Well, that re- 
minds me of a fellow who was building a house and needed two 
beams to hold it up. He made up his mind he wanted steel 
beams, but he had only steel enough to make one beam. The 
builder said to him, Lou can not build your house with one 
beam; one beam will not hold it up; and you have only steel 
enough to make one beam. But let me tell you that if you will 
take solid seasoned white oak you can make another beam just 
as strong as your steel beam; and these two will hold up the en- 
tire structure.” $ 

But the fellow says, No, I won't put any wooden beams in 
my building, no matter how strong the timber may be. I am 
going to put all the weight on the steel beam, and there is no 
use in talking aboutit,” and so he did; and very soon was 
a crash «ll about his head. So it is. Mr. Speaker, with the goldite. 
They want to patan the muscle, and the sinew, and the brawn, and 
sweat of the American people upon one string, suspended by a 
single golden thread, and have somebody in some other place, 
nobody knows exactly where, who can pull the string whenever 
he chooses, and the poor laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, and 
the producer of the country must dance at his will. [Laughter.] 
That, Mr. Speaker, is why I favor the coinage of silver. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY], who has just 
taken his seat, said thut under the free coinage of silver, during 
the time that we had free and unlimited coinage, there were 
only about $8,000,000 coined. Since we have had a forced coin- 
age of silver, under the present law, there has been well up to- 
ward five hundred millions coined. Is it not true, then, and 
plain to everybody, judging by the past, that with unlimited 
coinage of silver, stopping the Government’s bu; bullion, al- 
lowing the producer to have his own bullion coined into money, 
the amount of bullion coined into silver dollars will be reduced 
in quantity from the amount now being purchased? 

In that event you will have no trouble about the parity. If 
this was the experience under the former coinage, why will it 
not be the experience now? Why, the very bill we are discuss- 
ing guarantees that every dollar of silver already coined and in 
circulation shall be held at a parity with goid. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if this great Government has got the power 
to hold this five hundred millions of coined silver dollars at a 
paniy with about six hundred and four millions of coined gold 

ollars, please tell me what isthe matter with the Government 
that it can not continue to keep up that proportion in the coin- 
age of the two metals hereafter? 

No, sir, the President of the United States called us here to 
wako sonon on e Sken law. We came here sper entered on 

e discussion of the coinage question without having stopped 
to consider the Sherman law at all; and we find instead of con- 
sidering the Sherman law that we have been considering the 
question of the coinage of silver and the coinage of gold. 

We have heard the people who are in favor of the gold stand- 
ard. Their, souls have been wrought up to excruciating pains 
ever since they have been here about the condition of the for- 


eigners—of foreign people—how far superior they and their 
governments are to ours, and how certain is ruin if we do not fol- 


low in their footsteps. They have been talking of what is done 
in foreign lands. They hive been talking of the people of other 
countries, and telling us that we must so shape our financial leg- 
islation as to please everybody on God's earth save and except 
the American citizen. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, at some speeches I have heard delivered here 
my soul almost cried out aloud, Oh, for the spirit of the fathers 
who went before us, that bared their arms and walked barefooted 
over these hills in order to declare their independence of for- 
eign powers, and who declared that we were able to take care of 
ourselves. But here weare, the degenerate sons of worthy sires, 
getting down on our knees toall of the world outside of our own 
people, and asking them how weshall regulate our internal affairs. 

Why, sir, we have no use or another dollar of gold, so far as 
foreign nations are concerned, except to settle the balance of 
trade between us and them. We were told to-day that our busi- 
ness of $119,000,000 had been settled, so far as this balance of 
trade is concerned, by the exchange of 86,000, 000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they tell us further that the silver dollars 
are dishonest dollars; that they are 54-cent dollars. Well, I will 

ive you 60 cents as far as I have greenbacks to give forall you 
ve got. I would like to invest in any that you have to spare. 
I have not got much. I am not one of the fellows who has lost 
confidence; I have not lost confidence in the money, and as an 
evidence of it. it never stays with me very long. I have not got 
any money locked up and put away carefully because of want of 
confidence; but if I have any salary due me in the Sergeant-at- 
Arms office I would like to invest what there is in these 54- 
cent dollars, and I will give you 60 cents, and even 75 cents, 
apiece for them. 

But they say they are 54-cent dollars, and you agree right 
in this bill to keep the dollars—these depreciated dolre] ht 
alongside of the gold dollar. But gentlemen will tell us that 
we must come to that basis in order to have prosperity in the 
land. Prosperity on a gold basis. Why, wewere just now told 
that we were already on a gold basis. What is the situation? 
Have we the kind of prosperity to-day that you want? 

Have we that pr rity when our wheat is rotting in the gran- 
aries, iron millsare shut down, industries of every sortarestopped 
men are walking the streets everywhere hun work, and 
the people who labor in the fields in this country for 50 and 75 
cents a day are ey 2 discharged from employment because their 
employer says that he is not able to get a living price for his 

roducts? not that a beautiful picture for a gold basis? We 
ve a gold basis to day, and, Mr. Speaker, hunger walks grim- 
visaged and gaunt up to the cabin doors of many hundreds of 
thousands of American people in our land. You talk of 1873. 
Why, in 1873 we had a panic. Silver was demonetized, the in- 
dustriesof the land were prostrated,and the country was thronged 
with tramps. History is 8 itself. Is the sound of the 
voice of those who cry for bread pleasant to your ears? What 
do these hungry people say? Do they say Too much money?” 
No. They say give us work and pay us money so we can buy 
bread. ‘“‘Too much money.” hat is that cry resounding 
throughout every city to day? It is not redundancy of money; 
but it is for work for money: the money of the Democra’ 
paoa, approved by Clevelund and his great Secretary of the 
easury; sound money, honest money; all dollars of equal debt- 
paying power, and in sufficient volume to do the business of the 
country in a liberal and fair manner. Not the money of any class 
nor for any class, but the money of the Constitution, the mone 
of and for the whole people. The gentleman from New York 
pe: COCKRAN] told us that New York stood with one arm reach- 

g out gathering our products. Oh. I beg of him not to squeeze 
us too hard, and do not make the meshes in the seine too fine 
through which the money must come back to us. 

In 1878, the Bland-Allison act, which was but a makeshift, 
was passed, and at once new life was put into every single soli- 
tary walk of life. Business enterprises sprang up like magic 
from one end of the land to the other, and the ple went on 
contented and quiet until the tinkering with his money ques- 
tion commenced, and it took you three long years after the 
Sherman law was passed to get the people to believe there was a 
pee and begin to lock up their substance that was represented 

money. 

But you want a gold basis. A gold basis in thiscountry means 
hunger. It means famine. It means grim-visaged women. It 
means children crying for bread. It means children crying for 
bread. It means prostration of every industry, and it means the 
building up of those who, by some turn of fortune’s wheel, hap- 
pen to have control of the gold of the country. History can but 
repeat itself. What has gone on in the past will come in the 
future; and let me tell you, as you sit here to-night, the people 
of this country are, by millions of voters, in the majority in favor 
of the coinage of silver. 

They are not in favor of it because itis mined in Colorado and 
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Montana; they are not in favor of it because they think possibly 
there is enough of it to do the business of the country. They 
are in favor of it because we have got it in our hills in an abun- 
dance of quantity, and because it has been used as a money metal 
since the first dawn of civilization. They are in favor of it to- 
day becaus> they believe it is a metal of substantial value, and of 
so much precious value that it may be used as one of the stones 
in the foundation of the great financial structure that must be 
erected in America. 

And I beg of youas Representatives not to let the siren’s song 
of the man who would turn your eyes to Europe, who woul 
carry you across the ocean to France or England or Germany or 
anywhere else, mislead you about the commercial relations with 
other countries and aonig in stocks and bonds. Why, what 
does the man down in your district who is plowing corn to-day 
and hoeing cotton to-morrow care about the bonds in Europe? 

Let us talk about the American workman, the American man- 
ufacturer, the American who works in the mill. Let us look at 
his interest, while they are talking about the men who are able 
to hold bonds. If you do that, you will do your patriotic duty; 
turn your eyes inward and look at your home affairs, and let those 
on the outside take care of themselves a little while, and then 
they will come over to our way of thinking. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they say they want gold for a standard of 
value. Well, now that is like the wind. Thatis like the sum- 
mer zephyr. Why, sir, did you know that thestandard of value 
was made by law? They say you can not have more than one 
standard of value. Well, that is true; that is the law. The law 
says so much gold shall be a dollar and so much silver shall be 
adollar. The dollar is the standard. But we can have two 
substances representing that standard, just as we can have two 

ard sticks of different woods. A yard stick is 3 feet and a dol- 

ar is 100 cents. So we have a standard of value, and that stan- 
dard can be reached by the law of the country with both these 
metals. We are already to-day at a gold basis. 

Now, if you want to continue that sort of process, why, con- 
tinue it; but let me tell you that I have heard men on this floor 
announce that they had changed their minds on this question, 
that some years ago made speeches in favor of the white metal, 
but recently they had changed their minds and become con- 
vinced that they were wrong; and my humble opinion is that 
when they go back and take hold of the hands of the laborin 
masses, when they go back to shake the horny hands of the fel- 
lows who handle the plow and wield the hammers in manufac- 
turing establishments, they are going to find it mighty hard to 
explain what sort of an arugment was applied to them in order 
to bi them to make so sudden a change uponso vital a ques- 
tion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have only got two minutes more, and I 
want to devote that to the Sherman law. 
Nov, as I said, I am opposed to the Sherman law. Iam going 
to vote to repeal the Sherman law, but not because I am in favor 
of the single gold standard. Upon that part of the question I 
agree with the great Secretary of the Treasury. His remarks 
upon this question some years ago have been quoted here by 
those who oppose him. . Carlisle occupies the same position 
to-day in regard to the use of the two metals that he occupied 
when he made that speech. Mr. Carlisle is a bimetallist. 

But, Mr. S er, we have got a new order of metallists here, 
and they are international bimetallists.” [Laughter.] They 
are gentlemen who, I suppose, t to e many European 
trips. They are able to buy trip tickets across the ocean, and 
they want a dollar to carry along with them, so when they get 
over there they can use without having it recoined. 

Now, the unfortunate situation of the American people is that 
there are very few of us who can take these trips across the ocean. 
We want money for the American people, and we are able to 
make a 189 and able to maintain it; and whenever you de- 
scend from or go around that proposition, you acknowledge your 
inferiority to other people who have managed their affairs with- 
out consulting you, and I tell you that you have disgraced the 
fathers who won your independence in the days of 76. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am against the Sherman law, as I said 
awhile ago, because the Sherman law is vicious, because it pur- 
chases a commodity. It makes silver a commodity, and buys it 
and stores it in the Government vaults; and you have no more 
rent to buy and store it than you have to buy wheat and corn, 
tobacco and cotton, and oats, as my Populist friends want us to 
do. Iam opposed to their position, and being opposed to their po- 
peon I can not be anything less than opposed to the Sherman 

aw. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one word more and I am done. I represent 
an intelligent and enlightened constituency npon this floor. I 
represent a constituency which is watching this Congress as it 


has never watched Congress before. I voice the sentiment of 


that constituency upon this floor. I came here to represent m 
constituents, and to represent their views upon this question. 


coincide with their views, and if the time should arrive when I 
shall have to change my position without knowing that my peo- 
ple had changed, I would resign my seat upon this floor and ask 
the people to send a man here who would represent their views. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to lend my hum- 
ble aid to a Democratic President and a minority of his party in 
even a tentative effort toward getting ona sound financial basis. 
In doing so I do not claim to be nonpartisan, because this ques- 
tion does not present itself ina nonpartisan character or in a non- 
partisan way. I shall not attempt to step outside of or to rise 
above my legitimate partisanship, because I have never yet found 
it necessary to be nonpartisan in order to act or vote in accord- 
ance with what I conscientiously believed to be for the best in- 
terests of my verbo 

Iam the more willing to lend this aid now, because to-da; 


with triumphant Democracy intrenched in the White House aed 


in the Capitol, the public welfare depends as absolutely upon 
Republican patriotism as it has for more than thirty years. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Surely, there has never been a crisis or an issue forced upon 

ple of the United States of more clearly and unmistakabl 

partisan origin than the present, or one in connection with whic 
the Republican party has had less reason to be afraid to invite 
the severest scrutiny of its public record. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

he maintenance of the public faith in the financial honor of 
this nation has been acardinal principle of the Republican party, 
from which it has never been seduced by the sophistries of self. 
ishness or driven by the organized hosts of demagogism and 
Democracy. [Applause.] 

From the day when it took possession of a bankrupt Treasury 
on the brink of the most gigantic civil war of modern times, it 
has never wavered in its purpose to hold the national integrity 
as sacred as the nation’s life. [Applause. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from that day to this, in every battle that 
it has fought for either, it has been confronted, bayonet to bayo- 
net and foot to foot, by the stubborn lines of the Democratic 
party. [Loud applause.] 


HOW DEMOCRACY FOUGHT RESUMPTION, 


In proving this allegation I do not now purpose to look back so 
far as I might properly doif my time were notso limited. Forthe 
purpose of this discussion, Lask you to look back over the history 
of our country only for the briefspace of eighteen years. Lask you 
to go with me to that period when the Republican party, havin 
carried this Union triumphantly through the Sea of civ 
war, was wrestling with that almost equally momentous problem 
of lifting up the prostrate credit of the nation. 

In 1875, when the Republican party laid the foundation for the 
most marvelous period of prosperity, by the brave reassertion 
of that fundamental principle that honesty is the best policy for 
governments as for individuals, the same battle was on between 
Republicanism and Democracy; and the issue joined then in 
that great struggle over the maintenance of the national faith 
has been going on from time to time, marked by the same dis- 
tinct party contentions from that day to this. 

Oh, how familiarly like echoes of 1875 have been the wails and 
the lamentations and the predictions of evil that have gone out 
from this House to the country during the last two weeks by the 
men who to-day represent the championship of currency infla- 
tion and depreciation for which Democracy fought so stren- 
uously less t twenty years ago. 

Listen while I recall the action and utterances of Democratic 
leaders in the Senate and House at the time when the Repub- 
lican party proposed that the United States of America, having 
suppre the rebellion, having restored national unity, hav- 
ing reasserted supremacy over every acre of national domain 
should now turn its attention to restoring itscredit at homean 
abroad by redeeming every obligation of the Government and 
making every one of its financial pledges as good as gold the 
whole world around. 

Let us look at the record, for it is significant. That was an 
historicepisode which has Setar a place in the discussion of the 
present question. In the Senate on December 24, 1874, on the 
question of the passage of the resumption act, providing for the 
resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879, the ayes were 
31 Republicans, and Carl Schurz, an Independent; the nays were 
14 Democrats and Independents. No Democrat voted to resume 
specie payment in this country; no Republican yoted against re- 
sumption. 

In the House of Representatives, January 7, 1875, on the same 
uestion the ayes were 136, every vote being cast by a Repub- 
can Representative and no Democratic Representative from all 

this wide land recording his vote in favor of uplifting the finan- 
oe Se of the American people among the nations of the 
earth. 
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The nays were 98; 74 Democrats and 24 Republicans, but in 
justice to some of the gentlemen who voted in the negative it 
should be stated that they voted against that act because they 
held that the proper way to resume was to resume“ at once, so 
that their record stands simply for opposition to delay and not 
for opposition to the measure. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, how tenaciously, how persistently, 
the Democratic party maintained this hostile attitude towards 
the credit of the nation. Hear that well-known Democratic 
leader, Gen. Ewing, of Ohio, who said in the House, on the 24th 
of November, 1877, more than two years after the bill had be- 
come a law: 2 

It we were wholly out of debt to Europe; if our foreign commerce floated 
under our own fiag; if there were no system of absenteeism among our 
Wealthy classes, Saponin their wealth abroad, resumption in gold, or eyen 
gold and silver, would be impossible on our present volume of paper cur- 
rency for m: years to come. * * * The national banks, the importers, 
the gold rings in New York, the ears Salam ee of Wallstreet, the money k 
of Europe, to whom we are financially enslaved, they will present the 1 5 — 
packe for 3 and destruction as fast as the gold can be paid over 

o counters of the Treasury. 2 

And a year later, May 14, 1878, United States Senator COKE, 
of Texas, voiced the implacable hostility of bis party, as follows: 

It is better, Mr. President, that we bide our time and turn back from the 
frightful abyss of ruin which yawns across the pathway to resumption. 
The experiment must end in failure, and must e f the country in a lower 
deep of misery than it has ye fathomed. The bulk of the State, private, 

saving banks, with their vast sum of the people's deposits, must go by 
the board by reason of the insufficiency of their reserves, and many of the 
national banks must fall from the same cause. In this eral crash the 
whole system, from the Treasury down, mustsuccumb. It is simply a ques- 
tion of time, for this result must occur, and, in my judgment, the time be 
very short after the Ist day of January next. 8 

And this Democratic opposition to resuming specie payments 
was not confined to talk, for we find repeated records of hostile 
votes. ; 

On January 10, 1876, Mr. HOLMAN moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a resolution to report a bill to repeal so much of the re- 
sumption act as authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
deem in coin United States notes. It lacked a two-thirds vote, 
but there were 105 yeas to 96 nays, and of those yeas all but 10 


were Democrats. 
February 14, 1876, a resolution empowering the Secretary of 
e resumption act 


the Treasury to carry out the provisions of 
was los yeas, 139 nays; but 8 of the nays being Demo- 
crats. : 

January 7, 1876, a resolution to repeal the resumption act was 
lost—yeas 112, nays 158, and 106 of the 112 yeas were Democrats. 

August 5, 1876, Mr. Cox reported a bill providing that “the 
resumption-day clause of the resumption act of 1875” be repeated, 
and it passed the House—yeas 106, nays 56; all but 9 of the 
favoring votes being cast by Democrats. 

June 17, 1878, Mr. Townshend of Illinois moved to suspend 
the rules and repeal the provision of the resumption act author- 
izing the sale of bonds for resumption purposes; it only failed 
for lack of two-thirds, there being—yeas 115, nays 111; and of 
the yeas all but 15 were cast by Democrats. 

So I might go on, Mr, Speaker, with the record of Democratic 
hostility to every important measure devised by the Republican 
party for the purpose of maintaining the plighted faith of this 
nation, and to give to our currency and our credit, at home and 
abroad, that stability which was necessary to place us in the 
rank we were entitled to occupy among the great nations of the 
earth. 

But some gentlemen may say this is ancient history. Ah, yes, 
my friends, you Democrats are very glad to have your history 
regarded as ancient the day after it is made. [Laughter.] And 
you never recognize any sound principle until after we have 
estaljished it in spite of you. 

No more graphic characterization of this trait of the Demo- 
cratic party has ever come to my knowledge than that which 
described it as like a man who rode backward in a railway car 
and therefore could never see anything outside until the train 
had got past it. [Laughter.] So, you are very glad toswathe 
your record in the bandages of forgetfulness and to raise the cry 
of ‘dead issues” whenever you are recalled to the unwelcome 
duty of examining the history of the ays 

But without following this history in continuous uence, I 
make the declaration here, without fear of contradiction, that 
. from the beginning of the rebellion to the present time, upon 
every occasion when any public measure has been pending in- 
volving the financial interests and integrity of the country on 
the one side, and depreciation, inflation, or repudiation on the 
other, it has always n made & partisan question by the De- 
mocracy, and they kave invariably been ranged against the na- 
tional credit and the Republican party in defense of it. 

DEMOCRACY FOR SILVER INFLATION. 

Why, take this silver legislation with a phase of which we are 
now concerning ourselves. Let us go backsimply to the passage 
of the Bland bill, a bill for coining silver dollars of greatly de- 
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preciated value until, deolamation and flat eloquence to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, they rate in the markets of the world for 
ony about half the value of their face. 

he Bland bill (which I ought to remind you was first vetoed 
by a Republican President) when passed over the veto of Presi- 
dent Hayes, went Seong the House by a vote of 118 Democrats 
and 78 Republicans, the Democrats being nearly two to one. The 
nays were 51 Republicans and 22 Democrats, the Republicans 
being more than two to one, 

THE SO-CALLED SHERMAN ACT. 

And this brings us down to the e of the so-called Sher- 
manact. Iam very glad that the clear statements of a number 
of the gentlemen who have preceded me have rendered it en- 
tirely unnecessary that I should go into a history of the passage 
of that act, to disabuse the minds of any purblind readers of Con- 
gressional history who might be confused into the idea that the 
Republicans were enacting original silver inflation by the pas- 
sage of the Sherman act. 

hat were we doing at that time? To-day we are arraigned 
from the President's message down to the penny-a-liners in the 
Democratic press of the country as a political party that in the 
Fifty-first Congress undertook to inaugurate a system of silver 
depreciation of our currency—financial legislation that was de- 
rogato to the maintenance of the high standard of our public 
credit. 

Now, I was here at that time and took some interest in what 
transpired, and when I saw these diatribes in the Democratic 
party organs arraiguing my party as false to the high stand- 
ard of national e and a sound currency, I looked back 
to see if my memory deceived me. And what did I find? 
That in the Fifty-first Congress we were confronted with the al- 
ternative of a bill for free and unlimited silver coinage which 
had the Senate by the almost solid vote of the Democrats 
and a very few Republicans, and which was favored by the great 
maniy of Democrats in the House. 

he Republicans sought to obtain the best compromise they 
could, and as an escape from the peril of free coinage the Sher- 
man act was fayored by all the most conservative financial influ- 
ences in the country. 

But let the words spoken at the time tell just how that 
Sherman act was regarded when it was passed. At the close of 
the long debate Mr. BLAND of Missouri, in a most impassioned 
speech, rallied his Democratic associates against it for reasons 

us stated: 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. S i 
on one point. He seid ae the saver dollar Sines gr 
bullion are there on the same basis on which money is to be issued under 
this bill and the present law. The gentleman from Maine will not dispute 
the point that there is this distinction: That the silver dollar on which the 
certificate (under the Bland law) is issued is at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the 
bullion on which these notes are issued (under the Sherman act) is at the 
market ratio, and not at the legal ratio, and the market ratio is 20 to 1 to-day. 

Mr. BLAND evidently did not think the Sherman act was pro- 
viding a cheaper dollar than that named for him, or that it was 
tending toward a silver standard, for he emphatically declared: 

ase iy Space la ee rin ere, se oes 
u: * 
and to keep an S dollar,” as they calt tt, you Babe departed Frown the legal 
ratio in issuing these notes. 

He further insisted that the advocates of the bill had simply 
abandoned the legal ratio on which to issue the notes, and takes 
the gold ratio to keep up the gold standard.” 

e then closed and condensed his denunciation, as follows: 


The whole bill is intended to postpone free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

The whoie bill is in the interest of the gold standard. 

ae a = a ee pei silver. 3 

t up the d for silver ata ratio of 16 to 1, abando: it 

and issuing notes thatif they are ever presented to redeem: will be 
redeemed in gold and not in silver, and tlemen can not escape argu- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side, and cries of Vote! “Vote!” on 
the Republican side.] 


And under that leadership and for the reasonsstated 90 Dem- 
ocrats voted against and 122 Republicans voted in favor of the 
so-called Sherman act to take the place of the Bland act of 1878. 

THE PANIO CAUSED BY DISTRUST OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my time is so short that I can only call at- 
tention very briefly to the causes which have led up to the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves to-day. 

Everybody on both sides hasagreed that there is a great public 
apprehension, and that want of confidence in the business and 
financial situation is abroad. Is there anything strange about 
that, Mr. Speaker, when the Democratic party from 1861 up to 
date has been unceasingly, persistently endeavoring toimpair con- 
fidence in the credit of the United States? And when that poltt- 
ical party has been put in full power in the Government why 
should there not be distrust and apprehension? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, for two years past the Democratic press 
has teemed, Democratic speeches in Congress here bave heat 
replete with direct and indirect assaults upon the credit and 
financial stability of the United States. Only last spring, at the 
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very close of an 3 — the great fiscal organ 
House, the Ways and Committee, by a j 
members, made an official report which was if not 
intended, to carry to every financial center in a feeling 
of distrust as to the finances of the United States Government. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and his asso- 
ciates came out with a public document in which they seemed 
almost gleefully to t that the Government of the United 
States would be bankrupt by more than $40,000,000 on the 30th 
day of June next! Gentlemen may say, Oh, no one would take 
seri such a ne document put forth by the gentleman 
this 


from ois.” ‘hter.] 
Perhaps notin ouse nor in this eo ; but, Mr. Speaker, 


there are ple in other lands who are in the habit of 
ing the official statements of the legislative and „ 


ponents of a great government like ours as entitled to serious 
consideration, and when the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives issued to the public asolemn declara- 
tion, fortified by their estimates and their declared judgment, 
that the Government of the United States would run short 
$40,000,000 within the next year, do you wonder that the poopie 
abroad concluded that there must be something wrong and 
gan to send our securities home? 

The same political party that advertised clamorously to the 
weld that a Republican Congress had looted the national 
Treasury by ruinously extravagant appropriations proceeded at 
the next Congress to exceed the expenditures by many millions, 
and has since taken possession of all branches of the Government. 
Is it strange that want of confidence“ should be manifested on 
both sides of the Atlantic? 

A PARTY DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an anomalous situation. Oh, what broods 
of chickens have come home to roost since the ides of last No- 
vember! Here we have to-day the spectacle of a Democratic 
President making the first great effort of his Administration a 
demand for the repeal of the ase of a limited quantity of 
silver bullion, and in making t apponi to the political party 
of which he is the head he finds it with a free coinage” Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with a Populistic Secretary of State, with 
a “free coinage” Vice-President of the United States, with a 
‘free President of the Senate, with a free coinage” 
Speaker of the House, with a “ free coinage” chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and with the apostle of free and 
unlimited coin of silver” chairman of the Committee of 


Coinage in the House of Representatives, and with a majority | 


of “free coinage” Democrats on both of these committees. [A 
plause on the Republicanside.] Can anomaly go further? Could 
political stultification be ter? 

Ah, Mr. S er, the situation is seriousindeed when a Dem- 
ocratic dent realizes the fact that against the party that 
was elected on the same ticket with himself, st the party 
elected on the same platform and now disputing with him what 
the platform means, the great hope of his Administration in sus- 
dainty its first measure has been based upon the unquestioned 
steadfastness to principle of the Republican party in Congress. 
[Applause on the Republican side]. 

REPUBLICANS NOT PERMITTED TO OFFER AMENDMENTS, 

The fact of thatsteadfast bulwark of Republican votes has fur- 
nished the President the fulerum upon which to exert executive 
influence upon his own party; and whether he and the Admin- 
istration wing shall be able to win over more or less of those 
Democrats who have always been for free silver, the attempt to 


repeal the Sherman silver-purchase act would never have n; 


made but for the reliance 


upon the substantially solid Repub- 
lican column in its favor. 


That Republican column has stood unwavering in spite of the | 


imexcusable manner in which its opinions and wishes as to meth- 

ods have been We have been denied all opportunity of 

suggesting amendments, while the Administration Democrats 

have made all the preliminaries matter of partisan conference 

with their =y associates who are fighting for free coinage. 
For one, Í do not believe that the proposed legislation has bee 

a in a statesmanlike way, or that the case is managed 
aj 


necessary to maintain the gold 
reserve, as it is y believed that Gach aoto iy tise vast 


its adoption. 
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ous triumph of lie and legislation if the 
the Democratic leaders should secure the repeal of the silver- 
a ay act at the price of opening upon the country the Pan- 
ora's box of wild-cat banking recommended by the ocratic 
national convention. 
‘THE TARIFF THE REAL ISSUE. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not time to discuss in any detail the real 
causes of the widespread business and industrial ysis in 
our country. Iam glad Iam not obliged to do it for the infor- 
mation of the House, for my friend from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS], my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE], my friend 
from Iowa 8 DOLLIVER], my able colleagues from Maine, 
ane am ve put their fingers on the nerve of this whole 

ouble. 

The leaders of the Democratic party, from President Cleve- 
land down, have been engaged for years in a relentless crusade 
against the economic system upon which the great industries of 
our country are and under the operation of which they ` 
have developed such a degree of national prosperity as has amaz 
the people of other lands. On that system the Democratic party 
has dec war, and the declaration has only failed to create 
270 ĩ;V! possamion af anne cup 

n res y u possession of some one 
of the codrdinate powers of the Government. 

But to-day everybody understands that the now in un- 
bridled power at the national seat of Government is that which 
has over and again sworn to deal protection its death blow and 
to revolutionize our industrial system toa revenue tariff basis. 

Senator VEsT declared only a few years ago: 

Mr. Cleveland in his message, for which I sincerely honor him, has chal- 
lenged the protected industry of this country to a fight of extermination. 

It is a fight to death. 

Mr. MILLS, who has since been made a Democratic Senator, 
summoned the ple to drive out the robber barons” of our 
manufacturing industries as publicenemies, ‘who had their hands 
to the elbows in the pockets of the people,“ and declared that 
this land should be dedicated to free men, free labor, and free 
trade. 

The. last national 2 of the Democratic party was even 
more radical, as it denounced protection as both unconstitu- 
tional” and a robbery.“ 

The President tells us in the very message which asks for the 
silver repeal that the next movement is to carry out the rev- 
enue tariff reform, to which he says every effort of his Admn- 
tration is pledged.” It is doub whether he ever realized the 
tremendous 8 of such an assault upon American in- 
dustrial institutions until he has recently seen the panic created 
by the mere apprehension of the tariff-smashing crusade. 

It no more mercy to the American farmer than to the 
American artisan; and in one of the 1 farming coun- 
ties in my own district, where the ers of the soil have sub- 
scribed hundreds of thousands of dollars to build a railroad now 
nearin Ase pam to furnish access for their American agri- 
ee ucts to the American consumer, they are confronted 
by the Democratic party’s threat to throw down all the barriers 
that protect their farms from foreign competition, and to lend 
the practical aid of the American Government to the Canadian 
farmer in underselling them in our own markets. 

DEMOCRACY MUST BEAT A RETREAT. 

What wonder that there is widespread alarm, cessation of 
enterprise, and wholesale discharge of operatives aged in 
making goods that before the season of their sale arrives may 
be crowded out by cargoes of the handiwork of the cheap labor 


of Eu 8 

So, iia we Republicans will lend powerful aid in the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing act, and hope that its importance has 
been so exaggerated that its repeal may have a good effect on 
the monetary situation and lead to international agreement for 
the safe use of silver money, we do not expect to see American 
industries t ke on their full activity in the face of the tariff rev- 
olution which threatens them. Our greater hope would be that 
the Administration may be lg eap tremendous object lessons 
of the pst few months to aban the policy that has caused 
such consternstion. 

Anauthoritative announcement from the White House that 
the free-trade is to be abandened would set the 
blood of prosperity coursing swiftly again th: ough all the arte- 
ries of our trade and commerce. Those are not wanting who be- 
lieve that the Democratic President has already seen enough to 
convince him that toensctthe dogmas which he and hisshrewd- 
est friends unsuccessfully tried to throw overboard last year at 
Chicago must result in overwhelming business disaster. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The gentleman from Nebraska, a few days ago, related in a 


dramatic manner an entertaining but in 


story. 

which Napoleon, at the battle of ving his army 
deleated. ordered a drummer boy to beat a retreat.“ Thestrip- 
ling replied that he had never learned how to beat a retreat,“ 
but said he could beat a soul-s „charge, and reminded 
his great chief of the charges he had beat at Lodi, at Wagram, 
etc., and begged i “Oh, sire, let me beat one more 
charge!” which was granted, and the battle won. The gentle- 
mam then applied the story to his Democratic President, whom 
he believed to be retreating from the Democratic battle-ground, 
and begged him, in the name of the victories of the past, to 
order one more grand charge“ under the banner of free silver 
and free trade. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, as well as the rest of his country- 
men, has witnessed an object-lesson ” of the effects of the mere 

rehension of a general assault upon the tariff system. 

EPY can not raise the mailed hands of legislation in deadly 
threats against every productive industry of a great nation with- 
out inviting business calamity. The bh ney has come, Itis 
at our doors; and I tell you, my young friend from Nebraska 
[addressing Mr. BRYAN], that if you go to fetes Napoleon of 
litics ” now, and undertake to urge, iim, your drum mer 
of Marengo,” to let you beat just one more charge; when 
you remind him how you beat “‘such a charge” for free wool 
that sent all the American sheep scampering to the slaughter- 
houses end wool down to 10 cents a pound, and beseech him to 
let me beat one more” [laughter]; when Fone remind him, 
“Sire, we did beat such a charge against the wool manufac- 
turers, and see how their factories are toppling all over the 
land! Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the cotton 
manufacturers, and look how they are closing their doors and 
turning theirarmy of unemployed workmen out into the streets! 
Laughter.) Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the gold 
standard and monometallism, in favorof free and unlimited coin- 
age ofshort-weightsilverdollars,and look howour securities have 
come flocking home forredemption. how the banks of New York 
and all over the country have be brought to the v. of ruin, 
andidle workmen are being fed in the soup houses. Oh, sire, let 
us beat one more charge!“ [Applause and laughter on the Re- 

publican side.] ; 

Mr. Speaker, he won't do it. I tell you, my young friend, that 
when your quondam chieftain comes back from Gray Gables, 
while 2 may applaud, as we all did, the beautiful imagery and 
fervid eloquence of your splendid speech, brilliant in all except 
the soundness of its premises and the togic of its conclusions 
{laughter}, he will place his hand on your head and say, My 

oung friend, th it was all very well before election, but we won't 
fase any more charges beat just now.” hter and applause]. 
Yon just go to work and learn how to beat a first-class retreat. 
That is what we shall most stand in need of.” For I assure 
my friend from Nebraska that the man of destiny” has al- 
redy observed the omens of the times, and he will whisperin 
ur ear that Marengo is a long way behind, that the victory of 
1802 was nothing but a spasmodic return from Elba, that amid 
the uprising of the allied industries and interests of a deceived 
le he already hears the ground rumblings of the Waterloo 
of 1894 [applause on the Republican side], and against the bright 
sun-burst of Republican restoration in 1896 he sees, grimly loom- 
ing, Democracy’s St. Helena! [Loud and continued applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. FELLOWS obtained the floor and yielded five minutes to 
Mr. BOATNER. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. S r. I am profoundly grateful to 
the gentleman from New York for extending me the privilege 
of again addressing the House upon the important and absorbing 
question now under considerations 

The advocates of the pending measure have, from the incep- 
tion of this debate, ignored the real question which underlies it. 
That the Sherman law is a bad law and ought to be repea ed, no 
one or very few, deny. Our contention is that the repealing 
act ought to go farther and extend to the country the relief 
from existing evils and the reforms in currency legislation sa- 
credly promised in the last campaign and which the people, b 
their votes at the last election, placed it in our power to extend. 

This relief the advocates of unconditional repeal refuse now, 
and leave us no hope that they will support in the future. The 
renl question, then, to be determined by our votes is not whether 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is to be repeuled, 
but whether the Democratic party is to redeem its pledges made 
at the polls. The astounding spectacle is presented to the coun- 
try of a measure of the greatest importance and far-reaching 
co uences being pitated on the House under an iron- 
bound rule which prevents the consideration of any amend- 
ments, except those dictated by its supporters, and of forcing 
members to elect between the duty of standing by what they 
conceive to be their duty to their constituents or of appearing 
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SO Seay ee against the distinct policy of the Adminis- 


Such a course was unnecessary. It was recklessly disregard- 
ful of the interests of the Democratic party, and will be destruc- 
tive of the harmony and unity of pi absolutely essential to 
the enactment of the legislation which we pledged to the peo- 
ple, and the failure of which will reflect ad al discredit on 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the gentlemen who have spoken on this 
8 and who were nominated and elected as Democrats, 
boldly proclaim their opposition to the use of silver as money, 
and aver that the views of the Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency and not the platform on which he was nominated and 
elected should be the guide for our action; with these we have 
no concern, because they place themselves beyond tle pale of 
our party, and are the mere personal followers of the President. 
Others maintain that the substitute of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] should be voted down and the original bill 

, because we can at the regular session of Congress enact 
gislation which will carry the platform into effect and meet 
epee re of the paar 

If the signs of the times did notunmistakably indicate that such 
hope is absolutely groundless, if it were not known as positively 
as anything in the future can be known that if the Shermanlaw 
is repealed no additional legislation on the subject of silver coin- 
age will be even considered by this Co 1 should concur in 
the conclusions of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] and vote for his bill; but I believe, and every other mem- 
ber on this floor who advocates the Bland substitute believes, 
that such a course is a disguised, but nevertheless an unmis- 
takable abandonment of one of the two most important subjects 
of legislation promised the people by our platform. I hopa I 
am mistaken; and if I am, no one will be more willing to ac- 
knowledge the error. Ido not, Mr. Speaker, attack the motives 
of other members, but if I were to adopt this line of action I 
should feel that I was attempting to conceal treachery and bad 


faith with 1 

Shall we abandon the rie RE of bimetallism, shall we re- 
pudiate the obligations assumed by every member of our politi- 
cal party who holds a seat upon this floor? I fear weshall—so far 
as this House is concerned, I believe we have practically done so, 
But this uestion, which affects most vitally the interest of 
every citizen of this broad land; which enters the door of every 
man who earns his living by labor; which goes with the farmer 
to his field, with the carpenter to his bench, with the lawyer to 
his office, and the merchant to his counter, will arise and rearise 
until the will of the people is crystallized into law, and justice 
is done to the toiling masses of our country. 

It can not be ridiculed into silence; it can not be driven into ob- 
scurity by the tauntsand jeers of tuose who stand for discount, in- 
terest,and commissions; it willassertitself with renewedstrength 
until success crowns its efforts, or until the classes whose inter- 
ests it assails haye made themselves complete and absolute mas- 
ters of the country. Theopponents of the use of sil ver as mone 
have been victorious in every contest by chicanery and frau 
With a majority against them always, they have by audacity, by 
fraud, and adroitness, broken its powerand deprived the people of 
the fruits of e victory won at the polls. 

In 1878, with alarge free-coinage majority in both branches 
of „they escaped with a compromise represented by 
the Bland-Allison act, which accomplished their purpose of leay- 
ing silver bullion on the list of commodities. 

In 1890, when a similar situation was presented, the genius of 
the Senator from Ohio again came to their rescue, and they es- 
caped with the act, denounced at Chicago as a "cowardly 
makeshift.” Now, in this Congress, with an unquestioned free- 
coinage majority in both Houses, the voice of the siren is again 
heard in her most dulcet tones, and drowsy languor takes the 
place of the active, aggressive spirit which filled this House with 
a majority of 84 Democrats. 

Sir, the days for subterfuges, deceit, and political legerdemain 
have passed, and we may as well come out into the open and take 
the fire of an indignant and outraged people. 

When the people call for a volume of constitutional, safe, and 
honest legal-tendermoney, which will serve the needs and wants 
of our own great and growing business, they are denounced as 
practical repudiators, advocutes of cheap money, and their rep- 
resentatives who refuse to betray them, asdemagogues. Those 
who stand for “ interest, discount, and commissions” are flattered 
by the maropo press as broad, patriotic statesmen, “ 

When the Bland bill was under consideration the same school 
of politicians who now pose as the saviorsof the country and guur- 
dians of the nation’s honor loudly proclaimed that under its pro- 
visions a depreciated, debased dollar would be issued. The 
predicted the direst disasters to follow the disappearance of ia 
from circulation, which they said must surely take place, and ap- 
pealed to national honor and good faith to prevent the passage 
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of so iniquitous a law. The appeal was vain. The Presidential 
veto was overridden, and Congress gave to the people this mo- 
dicum of the relief which had been promised them. 

What was the result? Instead of the disappearance of gold 
from circulation, so popade ouy predicted, the volume increased 
from $300,000,000 to 8700, 000,000. 

Not a dollar issued under the provision of this law has ever 
been presented for redemption, except when gold was wanted 
for export, notwithstanding its depreciation to 60 per centof its 
face value has been industriously proclaimed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Of these t‘ debased ” dollars there are 308,199,262 in circulation. 
Not one can be bought for less than 100 cents in gold. Noone 
has complained of them, and the only fault the country finds is 
that ther are not enough of them. The same may be said of 
the circulation issued under the Sherman law. The certificates 
are full le tender—are the obligations of the Government, 
whose ability tomeet them no one disputes and no one questions. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, as against each it was confidently predicted 
by the gold monomaniacs of the country that their effect would 
be to put us on a silver basis. All these predictions have proved 
unfounded, and from these two sources we have drawn more 
than one-third of all the money now in circulation in the United 
States. ; 

What would be the condition of the country to-day if the vol- 
ume of silver circulation now outstanding had never been issued? 
We would either have only about one billion one hundred mil- 
lions to do the gigantic business of sixty-five million people, or 
this money which has paid no toll to the banks would be repre- 
sented by their paper of similar amount, and would represent 
to them the enormous profit resulting from a transaction of such 
magnitude. 

Is not this, Mr. Speaker, the real reason of the persistent and 
unflagging opposition to the use of silver as money. When itis 
remembered that bank circulation shrunk in about the same pro- 

rtion as silver was issued under the Bland act, the conclusion 

s almost irresistible that one displaced the other. We do not 

want, sir, to coin dishonest dollars or cheap dollars, but enough 
of honest money to meet the wants of business and revive the 
flagging industries of the country. 

e want to pay our debts in money worth 100 cents to the dol- 
lar, but do not want the volume of money so contracted with ref- 
erence to the growth of business and population that it will be 
impossible for us to obtain it without a sacrifice of labor and 
commodities out of all proportion to their value. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi p T. CATCHINGS], in the able presentation 
of the other side of this question, admitted that the effect of the 
proposed Ga epee ta if unaccompanied by any other, would be 
to dry up the only source from which circulation can be in- 
creased, and to decrease thereby the ability of the debtor classes 
to meet their obligations; yet if the district he represents is sit- 
uated like mine, it is literally plastered with mortgages bearing 
10 855 cent interest, and having from one to ten years to run. 

he planters for several years past failed to realize more than 
the cost of 8 their crops. Vet it is proposed to increase 
the value of the debts they owe and decrease their ability to pay 
them by increasing the value of money and the difficulty of ob- 
taining it for business purposes. The East, with its immense 
wealth and plethora of money, is unable to realize the condition 
of the South. With them 44 per cent interest is regarded asa 
fair return for money. With us 8 per cent is the lowest rate 
and resources innumerable lie dormant for the want of capital 
to develop and render them productive. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that the South, which for years has 
mearga with adversity and disaster, should demand at the 
hands of the ty which it has constantly supported with its 
votes a fulfillment of the pledges it has made? Is it strange 
that we should desire the extension of our circulation to the point 
that capital would seek investment in legitimate interprise and 
business? 

That this reasonable request should be denied us has filled us 
with surprise, consternation, and, I may add, with indignation. 
Why should the interestof the agriculturist, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the professional man—in fine, of all those classes who 
earn their living by producing or handling the necessaries of 
life—be sacrificed for those who live by lending the money on 
which all those operations are conducted. 

Why should the maxim “ that the greatest good to the great- 
est number” shall be the guiding principle in legislation, be re- 
versed, and the smaller classes be further enriched by legisla- 
tion distinctively in their favor? I e, Mr Speaker, that 
no satisfactory answers can be given to these questions. 

For many years, Mr. S er, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON], the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], the gentleman from Ken- 


IM. 
tucky [Mr. McCREARY], and the distinguished Secretary of the 


Treasury have been teaching us that the act of 1873 demonetiz- 
ing silver was not only a fault, but a crime. With eloquence 
which aroused our enthusiasm and with arguments that con- 
vinced our judgment they taught us and have taught the coun- 
try that it was possible to maintain in the United States the parity 
between gold and silver coinage. They have made us believe 
that the free co of silver on equal terms with gold would 
break the power of the money barons, unlock the doors of en- 
terprise, and breathe new life into the prostrate body of the 
South; that with the world's supply of bullion to draw from 
money would flow into the channels of business as long as it 
would find profitable employment. These sentiments found ex- 
pression in the platform of principles adopted at Chicago. 

Our nominee for the Presidency gave them his indorsement, 
and the battle cry to the people was, Give us the power and 
we will give you the relief.” Hardly had the echoes of that 
contest died away before conservatism took the place of aggres- 
sion, and a halt was called all along the line. 

A remarkable change has come over the 151 . of their dreams. 
Bimetallism, which ten months ago was entirely practicable, has 
now become impossible without the concurrence of those for- 
eign nations whose interest demands the gold standard. 

The volume of circulation, which before the election was in- 
sufficient to meet the wants of business, has now b come so re- 
dundant that it is necessary to cut off the only source from which 
it could be supplemented, and no measure providing any other 
means of accomplishing this purpose can receive their support. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], regarded as the most 
formidable man in the Republican party, with his lieutenants 
from Michigan and Iowa, are called to the support of a measure 
fathered by a Democratic Administration, and quondam Demo- 
crats beam with satisfaction and applaud with rapture arguments 
in favor of a financial policy advocated and maintained by the Re- 
publican party as long as it has had power in the United States. 

The distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, tells us to-day that, 
speaking for himself alone, he does not anticipate that it will be 
ee Oxy issue bonds to maintain the public credit, but he 
forgets that no longer than last February a bill was reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency exactly similar 
to the bill now under consideration, except that it provided for 
the issuance of a 3 per cent bond, 

That was known as the Sherman amendment, and, like the 
makeshift which bears his name, was the product of his fertile 
brain. The gentleman from West Virginia supported that bill, 
and, if I am not mistaken, supported a resolution ordering clo- 
ture on it. He was supported then, as he is now, by all the mon- 
ometal Democrats on this floor and by about one half the Re- 

si pions with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] at their 


ead. 

It failed of passage because of the strenuous opposition of those 
who insist the party must execute its pledges. It may be that 
we will not be forced to an issue of bonds, and I hope, in the 
providence of God, that we will not be; but the strong probabil- 
ities are that we will be. 

There are now in circulation about $850,000,000 of demand ob- 
ligations in the United States redeemable in gold at the Treas- 


ury. 

They serve all the purposes of money—in fact, are money—and 
bear no interest; but if the bill now pending in the Senate au- 
thorizing national banks to issue circulation up to the par value 
of bonds deposited, how will it be possible to prevent the fund- 
ing of the entire greenback and silver circulation into bonds? 
If presented for redemption, this Government must buy gold for 
that purpose, and it can only do so with bonds. 

The process then will be simple; the banks will present this 
class of circulation for redemption; this will force the issue of 
bonds, which they will buy. These, on being deposited with the 
Treasury, will authorize a circulation equal in amount, and the 
banks will have madeaninvestment todraw interest at both ends 
of the line on the bonds from the Government and on the money 
from the people, the one in fact representing the other. 

That any such result is now 1 or intended I do not 
charge, but that it will be the inevitable effect of the legislation 
if enacted I confidently believe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a aoe sense of responsibility to those 
whom I represent that I withhold my support from a measure 
which it is understood is approved, nay, recommended, by the 
President, but in the exercise of a solemn public duty I can not 
yield my convictions for any consideration whatever. 

This unfortunate division in the party is in my judgment 
wholly unnecessary. A coinage act which would provide for an 
increase of circulation to the point considered necessary is all 
that we ask. y 

We are ready to saf it with any legislation necessary 
which will recognize silver as a money metal, and thereby in- 
crease its market value to its coinage value. 
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We are ready to stand squarely on the platform of our party, 

and will support no legislation that does not make every dollar 
thestamp of the Government equal to every other dollar 

of the same kind. But we are not content to accept the dictum of 
those gentlemen who say this can not be done, and we shall not 
try the experiment, 

Mr. FELLOWS withholds his remarks for revision, See Ap- 
pendix. r 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, we aré asked by gentlemen who 
advocate the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
which, without amendment, means 3 this 33 on a sin- 
gle gold standard, to act the part of patriots and sustain the Ad- 
ministration. Congress is a cobrdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment. It is the duty of Congress, as the legislative branch of the 
Government, to make laws, and it is the duty of the Executive to 
enforce the law. 

It is commendable in all gentlemen to act the part of patriots, 
but if it is necessary in order to be a patriot in the estimation of 
gentlemen who want to force the country upon a single gold 


standard to sacrifice principle and vote against what I regard to |, 


be the interests of my constituents, I must lay myself open to 
their criticism of being unpatriotic. The gentleman from New 
York [Gen. TRACEY] has said this evening: 

Any Democratic member of this House who believes that he will curry 
favor with his constituents by endeavoring to oppose and break down the 
Administration of this man who was the people's choice will, I have no 
doubt, find that he has misjudged the temper of his people. 

I do not misjudge the temper of my people when I stand here 
and insist that the Democratic platform shall be fulfilled and 
not repudiated by the Democratic majority of this Congress, 
although I may be unpatriotic, from the gold-bug standpoint. 
I learned my Democracy from the gentleman who now fills the 
exalted position of Secretary of the Treasury under this Admin- 
istration, and I read with pleasure what he said in 1878: 


I know that the world's stock of the 8 metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to 3 that it ever become so. Mankind Will be 


to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one, half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

e consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for c: on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce an: g 
iike the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
ably result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money in the world. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question there? 

TheSPEAKER g tempore. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr.FITHIAN]yield to the gentleman fromjIndiana [Mr.CooPER]? 
Mr. FITHIAN. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has read the whole text of the speech of Mr. Carlisle that 
he has quoted? 

Mr. FITHIAN. I have not read it to-night, but nothing in 
the speech could change or modify the meaning of that part 
which I have just read. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I would like to state, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will allow me, that that speech has been mis- 
quoted. 

Mr. FITHIAN. That part which I have read is correctly 
quoted. Lhave only twenty minutes. Idecline to yield further. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wanted tostate to the gentleman 
that I do not think he desires to misrepresent Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I do not misrepresent him. I learned my 
lesson too well then to unlearn it now in this trying period in 
our nation’s history. 

Asa Democratic member of this House I am unable to support 
the Administration in its effort to force the unconditional repeal 
of the so-called Sherman law. It is my desire to pup rt Mr. 
Cleveland by my vote upon every question in which I believe heis 
in accord with the platform of the last national Democratic con- 
vention. I do not believe that the message of the President to 
this Congress is in accord with the Democratic platform. Ido 
not believe that the President's message recognizes the princi- 
po of bimetallism, but that, on the contrary, his message ignores 

imetallism totally. The platform declares that: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters us well as its author anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without 

t st either metal or charge for mintage, but thedollar unit 
of co of both me must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 


and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pay- 


ment of debts; and we demand that all r currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. We t upon this policy as especially 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and Jaboring classes, the first 
and most def ess Victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

The President in his letter of acceptance said: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their honest needs. But whatever may be the form of 
the people's currency, national or State—whether gold. silver or paper—it 
should be so regulated and guarded b A ee action, or by wise and 
careful laws, that no one can be delu as to the certainty and stability of 
its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the 1 should be of the 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely 
guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilized, upon equal terms, in 
the adjustment of our currency. = 

Again the President said in response to the committee of 
notification: 

I find much relief inthe reflection that I have been selected merely tostand 
for the principles and purposes to which my party is pledged, and for the en- 
forcement and supremacy of which all who have any right to claim Demo- 
cratic fellowship must constantly and persistently labor. 

Tn this speech the President placed himself upon the platform 
of the party by saying that he had been selected merely to stand 
for the principles and purposes to which his party was pledged.” 

What were the principles to which the Democratic party was 
pledged? I turn again to the platform for the answer: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage. 

And for the enforcement and supremacy of which— 


Said Mr. Cleveland— R 

all who have an ht 
Sane) a ay rig to claim Democratic fellowship must constantly and 

Again I quote from the President in response to the commit- 
tee of notification: = 

True to its history and its creed, our party will respond to the wants of 
the people within safe lines, and guided by enlightened statesmanship. To 
the troubled and impatient within our menboronp we commend continued, 
unswerving alle, ce to the pariy whose principles in all times past have 
been found sufficient for them, and whose aggregate wisdom and patriotism, 
their experience teaches, can always be trusted. 

The President commended the troubled and impatient within 
our membership” to “‘ unswerving allegiance to the party.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has produced the ‘‘ troubled and im- 
patient” within the membership of the Democratic party? The 
silver question. That there were troubled and impatient within 
our party every Democratic member of this House who repre- 
sents an agricultural district knows, and it was only by the as- 
surance of Democratic leaders that the party would be faithful 
to its pledges that the “troubled and impatient” of our party 
ners quieted and again brought back to ‘unswerving allegiance 

e party. 

By the last national platform the party is pledged to thecoin- 
age both of gold and silver into money. This platform was the 
last declaration of the party in national convention upon this 

reat, important question. He whois a good Democrat must 

onestly and faithfully keep the pledge. e is not a good Dem- 
ocrat who repudiates it. Bimetallism is therein so explicitl 
and plainly declared for that no tortured construction can clou 
its meaning. This is the platform upon which the Democracy 
won before the people last November. This is the platform upon 
which Grover Cleveland accepted the Democratic nomination 
for President. This is the platform and these are the principles 
upon which the national Democracy fought the battle. 

Did we mean it then? If we did, and we are faithful to our 
pledges, each and every Democratic member of this House is 
pledged to the people to keep the faith. If we refuse to do it 
we will forfeit the confidence of the people who by their votes 
placed the Democratic party in control of both the executive 
and legisiative branches of the Government. I, for one, meant 
it. Lexpect to keep the faith. As a Democrat I will not be 
blindly led intocasting my vote in the direction of placing this 
country upon a single gold standard. Upon this question I, for 
myself, must take such independent action as I believe to be in 
accord with the principles of the party, and in accord with the 
sentiments of the great masses of the Democratic party. 

Bimetallism has been a cardinal principle of Democratic faith 
from the foundation of the party to the present time. I defy 
the single gold standard men to point out a single platform to 
any Democratic national convention, where the party declared 
upon the subject, where the principle of bimetallism has nof 
been recognized in unmistakable terms. Ninety per cent of the 

rty to-day believes in it, and if I should repudiate it, ignore 
it, and trample it under foot, I would be falsə to the teachings 
of Democracy and a traitor to its principles. 

The President said that “True to its history and its creed, 
our party will respond to the wants of the people.” 

The great masses of the people of this country, irrespective of 
party, favor the use of gold and silver as money. The people 
are unalterably opposed to placing the country on a single gold 
standard, and a party pledged to a gold standard would meet ig- 
nominious defeat at the polls in a national contest. The Demo- 
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cratic party will never be committed to that 8 In the last 
Presidential election ee favored silver. The platform of 
the last Republican n convention on silver is as follows: 


terest, favor bimetallism, and 


How many Republican members of this House will vote to 
continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money,” 
and how many will vote to wipe from the statute books all leg- 
islation for further coinage of silver? The record vote will tell. 
It seems to me that there is a combined effort on the of Re- 
publicans and some Democrats to repudiate both platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic parties on this question. 


The present financial disturbance is more artificial than real. 


The present condition of affairs has been precipitated upon the 
country by the money-lenders and stock-jobbing, bondholding 
Shylocks of Wall street to force an issue of Government bonds. 
A scarcity of money makes dear money. The money-loaning and 
bondholding class seek to exclude silver from use as money in 
order to make money dear and make correspondingly cheap the 
product of every farm in the land. 

Much talk is indulged in by the single gold standard adovcates 
about the 60-cent dollar, the dishonest dollar, and putting a dol- 
lar’s worth of silver in adollar. Silver has been depreciated by 
unfriendly legislation, and gold has been appreciated by favora- 
ble legislation. It is the money use that gives to either metal 
its chief value. 

If silver was scarce and gold plenty, the enemies of silver 
would soon renounce their faith in gold and become strong ad- 
vocates of silver. There is not sufficient goldin the world tosup- 
ply the necessary coin for the world’s wants, which are daily in- 
creasing with the advance of population and wealth. The sup- 
ply of gold being limited, the creditor classes seek to make it the 
58 money metal of the world, that they may thereby add untold 
millions to their wealth. ` 

Up to the time that silver was demonetized by the act of 1873 
anyone had the right to take gold or silver bullion to the mints 
of the United States and have it coined into standard money of 
full legul-tender quality. No public demand was made for the 
demonetization act of 1873. There was no honest reason for it. 
It was done by stealth, and the motives behind it were little less 
creditable to those concerned in it than highway robbery. It 
was a fraud upon the poopie; It changed every contract involv- 
ing the payment of a dollar. It increased the public debt, and 
by 5 scarcer added increased burdens to every ob- 
ligation that every debtor had to discharge by the payment of 
money. It was in the interest of the creditor and bondholding 
classes, and enabled these Shylocks to extort from their unfortu- 
nate victims more than their pound of flesh. 

Weare reminded that the very man of allothers who has the 
deepestinterestin a sound currency and who suffers most by mis- 
chievous legislation in money matters is the man who earns his 
daily bread by his daily toil.” This sounds well. All classes of 
people want a sound currency, and silver would be a sound cur- 
rency had it not been debased by mischievouslegislation. Who 
are the people that demand unconditional re and the placing 
of this country on a single gold standard? Not the farmer, not 
the mechanic, not the laborer, nor none of the men who earn 
their “daily bread by their daily toil.” The bank presidents 
and stock-gambling uences of Wall street are the ‘‘ sons of 
toil” who 3 unconditional repeal. 

This is what the New York Evening Post of the 15th instant 
has to say: 

It is most fortunate for the metropolis that the bankersof New York have 


so excellent a Representative in the House as flee, ee DRIX, whose 
maiden speech on the silver question last Sat ay was such a clear and 


forcible tation of the sound-money side. is no surer way of 
overco the unreasonable N of so many Southern and Western 
men against the gold bug" than to have a mau appear on the floor who 


fairly represents the banking interests of New York. 


The Post is a gold paper. It demands the unconditional re- 
pealof the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. It wants the 
country placed ona single gold standard. The of the 

tleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] is highly commended 

yy this paper because he fairly represents the banking inter- 
ests of New York.” Why do these New York bankers need a 
special champion here on the floorof this House? Are they not 
yet satisfied? For the last thirty years they have been fed upon 
the fat of the land, while the masses of the people had to be con- 
tented with the crumbs that fell from their tab. How long is 
this to continue? These bankers of New York, whose interests 


no doubt will be “fairly represented ” on the floor of this House, 
not alone by the ae, Baa from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], 
have not been known to suffer for want of legislation in th 
interests. 

When gold was at an enormous premium during the war they 
bps op the bonds of the United States, redeemabiein the money 
of the country, for an average of about 50 cents on the dollar, 
and then by being “fairly represented” in Congress had the con- 
tract changed, making these bonds payable in gold. I should 
be sorry, indeed, if these much-abused, unfortunate, and friend- 
less bankers of New York should wake up some morning and 
find themselves without representation in Congress. 

I am compelled to take the course I do because nowhere in the 
message of the President to this Congress can I see the least 
ray of hope for the continuance of bimetallism. On the con- 
trary, I see in the message a fixed and unalterable determina- 
tion to place thiscountry on a single gold standard alone, which, 
in my judgment, means ruin and destruction to the agricultural 
interests of the people that I represent. Iam strengthened in 
the position that I take in regard to the meaning of the Presi- 
dent's message by the declaration of the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. CocKRAN, who is leading the forces for unconditional 
repeal, in an article in the North American Review, in which 

e said: 
The recent utterances of the President * è + 


eration, 
o passage be Baan alaw within the limits of possibility 
If that be the meaning of the recent utterances of the Presi- 
dent, the advocatesof silver can have no hope of future legisla- 
tion in behalf of silver if the Sherman law is unconditionally re- 
pealed. It is so plain to my mind that he who runs may read,” 
and the member of this Congress who votes for the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law deliberately does so with the full 
knowledge that when he so casts his vote he is casting itin favor 
of placing this country apes a single gold standard. Let the 
members who desire to do so take the responsibility of such a 
course. 

This is not the first time that the principlesof Democracy have 
been assailed by its foes within its councils. The time was when 
the same struggle that is now going on was made by the true 
friends of Democracy to relegate to the rear the so-called Demo- 
crats who wanted to ccmmit the party to the theories of protec- 
tion. The men who then stood out boldly for tariff reform, and 
who fought the battles of the party in Congress upon this great 
queers upon which the party is now practically a unit, were 

efeated by coalition wi h Republicans; they saw tariff reform 
smothered in the House of Representatives, but to their satis- 
faction to-day the phrase ‘‘unnecessary taxation is unjust taxa- 
tion” has become a Democratic watchword. 

The Democratic party is great enough to purify and purge 
itself of its enemies and foes who now forget its promises and re- 
pudiate its national platform, and it will do so in the settlement 
of this great financial question as it did in settling the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party on the tariff issue. 

Under the Democratic platform we should so adjust the ratio 
between the two metals as to maintain a parity, and coin both 
freely “ without discriminating against either metal or charge 
for mintage.” When the pledge is fulfilled no free-coinage 
Democrat will refuse to vote for the repeal of the Sherman law. 
I shall vote for each and every amendment fixing a ratio be- 
tween the two metals, beginning with 16 to 1 and ending with 
20 to 1. If all shall be defeated I shall vot to restore the Bland 
act, and if that should be voted down I will feel it my duty to 
cast my vote against the unconditional repeal of the pure 
ing clause of the Sherman law. The platform of the Democratic 
party 188 be fulfilled in whole and not in part. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, this Congress will go down to 
history as the money-changers’ Congress, 

No man voting for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
act will ever be President of the United States, because he has 
failed to yield to the dem nds of the American people or to com- 
prehend their wishes and growth. 

At their last national convention the Democratic y in- 
dicted the Republican party for the passage of the Sherman ect. 
That act was passed by yy votes exclusively in both the 
Senate and House. And the Republicans in this House and by 
their votes next Monday will confess that indictment and enter 
a i of guilty. 

e Democratic party promised both gold and silver as the 
currency of this country in its last national platform, and the 
first step it takes after coming into power is to repudiate that 

romise, 
3 Men stand on this floor and say that they are for bimetallism; 
that they want free silver; and yet they propose to vote away the 
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last vestige of silver cones existing on our statute books, 
without condition. They ask us to surrender the last redoubt 
at a time which they well know we can not have any silver 
legislation during the Presidency of Mr. Cleveland, and for at 
least one year thereafter. 

They say surrender the fort, and we will help you take it 
again, when théy know that it can not be retaken. 

The gentiemen from Maine [Mr. REED] and New York [Mr. 
CocKRAN] both express great love for the laborers of this coun- 
try; they give us many fine words, words, only words; and stand- 
ing behind them in the interest of the workingmen, I presume, are 
two hundred or moreof bankersand brokers and financial agents 
of money-lenders from various Eastern cities, now haunting every 
crypt and corner of the Capitol. 

ot a laboring man is found here; no one here to hold up the 
hands of the 5 of the producers. 

Oh, sir, this love of the money-lenders for the producers and 
laborers is touching in the extreme; it is wonderful to behold! 
We are told, sir, that all these men are here for the express pur- 
pose of preventing Congress from taking 350,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money and giving it to the lenders. Christ once said, Oh, 
ye Pharisees, hypocrites!” Gentlemen, my time is up, but I 
want to admonish gm that if you force that gold standard on the 
American people the place that knows you now will know you 
on more forever. [Great applause.] 

We have listened to many splendid periods denouncing silver 
and predicting dire calamity if we obeyed the people and gave 
them free coinage. 

Some of the ablest men in this nation have denounced free 
coinage. Eloquence, oratory, invective, prophecy, all have been 
invoked, and yet not one logical reason, not one historic fact, not 
oe moral suggestion has been given for this bitter opposition to 

ver. 

Forty centuries has silver stood as the money of all intelligent 

ople everywhere, and all the learning of the opposition has 
teen exhausted without giving an instance where any people, 
state, or nation, in any age, suffered from silver, or was lost, de- 
cayed, dishonored, or died from silver. Sir, it has ever been 
the money of the common people; gold never has beenand never 
can be. [Applause.] - 

My people, in common with the great mass of Americans, 
want free silver; nay, more—they demand it. And come what 
may, I propose to stand by their wishes, not only because it is 
their wish, but because their wishes are just, honest, and pa- 
triotic. [Loud applause.] 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the people of 
my State are opposed to the demonetization of silver. I know 
of no one in West Virginia who is willing tosay that we can dis- 
pense with silver as legal-tender money. 

I know that our people are not demanding the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law, but there isageneral feeling that its 
re should be coupled with a measure that will mean some- 
thing more than a mere declaration in favor of bimetallism. 

I am here as a member of this House under instructions to vote 
for the free coinage of silver. The convention which nominated 
me less than a year ago declared almost unanimously for silver. 
I would be recreant to my trust and fall short of my duty if I did 
not carry out the wishes of those who sent me here. 

We should not allow ourselves nor the country to be deceived 
as to the real issue which, as I see it, is nothing more or less 
than an effort of the money-lending world, and those having 
fixed incomes—in short, those who live upon the savings of 
others, to increase the value of debts already in existence, and 
incomes of all sorts, by making them payable in a money thatis 
made dearer and harder to procure than the money in existence 
at the time of their creation. 

It seems to me that this is the true situation, and I can but 
believe that such a policy will bring ultimate disaster to the 
whole country. I believe that we who are counted as friends 
of silver are in the minority here, and I also believe that the un- 
conditional repeal will prevail; not because the people desire it, 
but because the whole e f nonor of the world demands it; 
because the President d it, and because power, honors, 
and rewards are on that side. 

It is proposed now to unconditionally repeal the Sherman law, 
and means the demonetization of silver and the abandon- 
ment of our country to the tender mercies of the owners of gold; 
all that we are to have isa pore of someihing in the future— 
a promise that will not bind anyone, a promise that is the kiss 
of Judus. Power that can make, and is making, the fortunes of 
men is more potent than the distant voice of the people. I 
favor the repeal of the Sherman law; it is universally and justly 
condemned, but can it be that any of the friends of silver are so 
confiding or so credulous as to believe that after has 
demonetized silver we can then enact some legislation that may 


restore silver to its true place as legal-tender money? Itisa 
vain hope. The power that is now working a change of heart 
in this Congress will be irresistible when it has wrested from 
our hands our only means of defense. 

The friends of silver, the people of the whole country, have 
been deceived, have been betrayed into the support of men who 
pretended to stand on the Democratic platform of bimetallism 
and who now forsake this trust shamelessly, at the command of 
the Administration and of the gold owners of the financial world. 

Had the question of the demonetization of silver been made 
an issue in the campaign of 1892, how many of those Represent- 
atives west of the Alleghanies who sre now falling over each 
other in their eagerness to destroy silver, that they may be in 
line with the Administration—I say how many of these men 
would now be here? No speaker in either House has had the 
hardihood to declare that the people of this country are ready 
lor the demonetization of silver. 

All know that the people do not desire it. From the great 
cities with their rich bankers, boards of trade, and chambers of 
commerce, Congress has been deluged with arrogant demands 
for the destruction of one-half of our metallic money, but who 
has heard from the farmer, already impoverished by unjust leg- 
islation and now again to be made the victim of that greed for 
gold which knows no mercy, which seems destined to grind him 
into the earth through the action of laws made by the men he 
trusted toprotecthim? Intheapparent triumph of tariff reform 
last fall, he thought that he saw the dawn of a better day, but 
not only is that prospect now obscured, but anotherand a darker 
cloud covers the horizon of his hopes and he sees reaching out 
from the great money centers of the Old as well as the New 
World that same hand, which through all the ages has main- 
tained the right of the privileged few to live upon the labor and 
earnings of others; he sees that power, eIn AP the power of 
gold, closing its grasp upon his own Government and in the fu- 
ture he can discern nothing but the eking out of a bare exist- 
ence upon the pittance which may be allowed him by the tax 
gatherer. The head of the greatest labor organization in the 
world has declared for free coinage; the farmers’ organizations 
everywhere demand it, but their voices are scarcely heard in the 
nation’s Capitol where none can have the ear of power but those 
who come with the giitter of gold upon them. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago 
I endeavored to obtain from my friend from Illinois | Mr. FITH- 
IAN], who then had the floor, an opportunity to set him right 
upon a quotation which he had mace from a speech made by 

on. John G. Carlisle, now Secretary of the Tre sury, but then a 
member of the House. I had-heard that quotation made so fre- 

vently upon the floor during the cours? of this discussion that 
EARE occasion to look up the speech and read it through. I do 
not think the gentleman intended to . the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky, the present Secretary of the Treas- 


r. FITHIAN. Was my quotation incorrect? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The quotation was correct in lan- 
guage, but, being only a small part of the speech, which was of 
some length, it does not convey the {ull meaning of the speaker. 
The speech was made in 1878, at the time of the consideration of 
what is now known as the Bland-Allison law. That law first 
passed this House as a free-coinage measure. It was passe? 
under a suspension of the rules, when no opportunity was give - 
for discussion. It received the vote of Mr. Carlisle. It went to 
the Senate and was amended by that body. 

It was afterwards passed with a limitation put upon coinage, 
which we all know gave the distinctive feature to the Bland- 
Allison law; and after it returned to the House Mr. Carlisle 
then took the floor, and in an elaborate speech, the very meat of 
which has been used in many of the speeches upon this floor 
in this discussion gave a full expression of his views upon the 
whole subject. Speaking of the amendment which limited the 
coinage he said this, which I will read: 


This is the amendment which tills the minds of some of our friends with 


such gloomy fore and excites such a flerce and determined spirit of 
opposition that there is a disposition among some of them to defeat the 
whole measure rather than accept this as a part of it. Now, sir, while this 
amendment is objecti to me in some respects, I am constrained to say 


that it is not so on account of its repudiation of the free-coinage provision 
the original bill; and I will state as brietiy as possible the reasons which 
compel me to take this view of the subject. 

The distinguished Democrat, now Secretary of the Treasury. 
expressly stated in the language which I have read that he did 
not object to the limitation put upon coinage, but that he favored 
it. He said in the course of that speech, further, that he was 
opposed to the free coinage of both gold and silver, and said that 
he was in favor of a charge for the expense of minting of a suf- 
ficient sum to defray the expense and to cover the differen 
whatever it might be, between the bullion value of the me 
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and the coinage value when it was coined, and I read that for 
the edification of gentlemen and to correct them before the 


country: 


y for coining the bullion of capitalists at home and 
abroad. me the advocate of such asystem, either as to gold 
or silver, and, although my vote was given for the bill as it the House 
under a hang Wanna of the rules, with this feature in it I did not approve of 
it, and then ho that it would be amended in the Senate. 
The mints of the United States are operated at the expense of the whole 
people, and therefore they should be operated for the benefit of the whole 
ple. If on account of a difference between the market value of the bul- 
foment the legal value of the coin, thereis a eyes igre rhea pop in the proc- 
ess of co „the Government shouid have the benefit of it; and if, as in 
the case of gold at the present time, there is no such difference, the holder 
of the bullion who wants it converted intocoin should be required to pay at 
of the operation. The great mass of 


least enough to defray the ex 
so that the 


the people neither own bullion nor metal ya Sp nce $ reco} 
provision of the House bill was nota provision for their benefit, but for the 
exclusive benefit of a few bullion dealers and companies, 

I commend that language to the gentlemen who have, with so 
much unction, quoted extracts from this speech. He expressly 
states that if there is any profit in the transaction growing out 
of the difference between the value of the bullion and the value 
of the coin, it should go to the Government. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not true that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Carlisle] said in the course of that speech that he 
was in favor of unlimited coinage of both metals, but not free 
co 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Yes, sir; in such connection as to 
show that he favored that coinage only under such conditions 
as would secure the currency against depreciation. I believe 
he expressed the opinion here, and that opinion seemed to prevail 
then, that under the operation of that law the commercial ratio 
of silver would become A to its legal ratio. 

He in no way expressed an opinion or views to the contrary; 
and what he ssid also with reference to striking down one-half 
of the metal money of the world, which I believe the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] quoted in his speech, referred 
to the act of 1873, which struck down the legal tender quality of 
the silver dollar; and it was because the legal tender quality of 
the silver dollar was stricken down that one-half the money was 
stricken down. That speech was made upon a different set of 
facts from those presented here. It was made fifteen years ago 
upon another question and under far different conditions. 

No proposition to strike down one-half of the metal money of 
the country to-day is pending in this Congress or before the 
country: no proposition to destroy the silver money; but only a 
proposition to limit the coinage in order that the money now in 
circulation may be maintainedatpar. The Wilson billexpressly 
maintains the legal-tender quality of the silver dollar, and guar- 
antees its perfect equality with every other dollar issued by the 
Government. What he then said wasin the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the people and against the owners of silver bullion 
and those who speculate upon the people’s money. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has said that Mr. Carlisle’s 
denunciation was aimed at the act of 1873, which took away the 
legal-tender quality of silver. Does not the gentleman remem- 
ber that the legal-tender quality of silver was not taken away 
until 1874? : 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No, sir; my recollection is that the 
act of 1873 dropped the silver dollar from the co e, and that 
that act in naming the coins which should be legal tender also 
omitted the silver dollar. I think the act of 1874 restored some 
legal-tender quality to the silver dollar in small aw roti per- 
haps in sums of five dollars or less. But whether the legal-tender 

uality of silver was taken away by the act of 1873 or by the 
the act of 1874, Mr. Carlisle’s denunciation was directed against 
the act which took it away, and not against any limitation upon 
coinage for the good of the coinage. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman, I think, will find that, while 
the law of 1873 drop out of the coinage the standard silver 
dollars, the standard silver dollars in circulation remained a 
legal tender until the act of 1874, which limited their legal ten- 
der 8 j 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. vag ood. If the gentleman is 
right as to that point, then Mr. Carlisle’s denunciation applies 
to the act of 1874, but I think the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. S er, I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. ith pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that, in the 
sense in which you are speaking, there never was free coinage 
of either gold or silver in the United States; that always there 
has been a certain amount taken out of the pure gold or the pure 
silver and converted to the uses of the Government, that amount 


being replaced by the alloy in the metal? Then in that connec- 
tion let me ask another question so that the gentleman may an- 
swer both together. Is not that entire speech of Mr. Carlisle’s 
in favor of the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrim- 
ination against either metal? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Gold coinage was free by the 
act of 1875, commonly known asthe resumptionlaw. There may 
be some expense for the assay of bullion, or for converting it into 
bars, but there is now no charge for the coinage of gold. I have 
already answered the other question. 

And Mr. Carlisle went further—and I commend that speech 
as a whole to the Democrats in this House—Mr. Carlisle in that 
speech goes further and shows a disposition to meet the other 
nations of the world in conference, and enter into an agreement 
with them to maintain the parity of both metals. He was then, 
as he is to-day, in favor of a sound and stable currency composed 
of both gold and silver in sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country; and in my humble judgment there is noth- 
185 that speech, when taken as a whole and interpreted in the 
light of all the facts, which in any way indicates any change of 
views, except to meet the changed conditions which confront us. 

Mr. KIEFER. Mr. Speaker, as we are nearing the day when 
a vote is to be taken upon a question in which the people of our 
country is more deeply interested than in any other public ques- 
tion since the war, congratulations may, perhaps, not be out of 
order at this time. 

An anxious, eager, and I have no doubt a very tired, populace 
in the grandest country and the best government on earth have 
been watching and waiting upon our action here with more faith 
than fortitude, more courage than cash. 

Let us congratulate our distressed business men, our unem- 
ployed mechanics and factory workers, and our hungry laborers 
that the hour is near when this body of Representatives, called 
here in extra session nearly four weeks ago, is about to take 
some action in this pressing emergency. 

Sir, I believe that a decided majority of the members of this 
House, regardless of party ties, past, present, or future, will, on 
Monday next, vote for the rgpeal of an act whereby this Govern- 
ment contracts to purchase a given amount of a certain com- 
modity, which it obligates itself to pay for in gold. -The 
President convoked this extra session in the midsummer season 
because there was a general demand for such action. He could 
not resist the appeals of the people who, by petitions and other- 
wise, came surging down upon the Executive Mansion during 
last June like a cyclone. 

Nor has the cry abated since we have been here; and it has 
been a surprise to me why nearly a month should have been 
taken up in discussion upon a question that is so well and clearly 
understood by every member upon this floor. 

But I can not refrain from adding, in asfew words as possible, 
my attitude concerning the repeal of the purchase clause in the 
act of 1890, and the substitute proposed by the gentleman of 
Missouri. 

While we have listened to much eloquence, philosophy, and 
sound logic from our colleagues,who have grown gray in official 
life, in my judgment had the five-minute rule been adopted at 
the start, and the time of debate limited to three days, that part 
of the bill which will be repealed on Monday next, so far as this 
body can repeal it, would have been repealed two weeks ago. 
The pople expected early action of us. They had aright to 
expect it. 

the district which I have the honor to represent at least 
four-fifths of the people demand the repeal of the Sherman pur- 
chasing law, That district, Mr. Speaker, in point of commercial 
and industrial development, is second to none in the country. 
The queen city of the Northwest, at the head of the Father of 
Waters, has been known for half a century as a financial Gibral- 
tar. It has withstood every financial flurry, every depression, 
every panic, during that period, and its commercial status has 
been as firmly established as that of any city of the Union; but 
for weeks business men of St. Paul, jobbers, wholesale manufac- 
turers, and bankers have been 0 pierre against this 
financial blight, which threatens to leave a path of ruin in a land 
overflowing with plenty. The Northwest, Mr. Speaker, has an 
abundant crop, and right on the eve of what should be a most 
successful season’s business the business organizations are en- 
deivoring to evolve some plan wheréby they may move the pro- 
duct of our fertile fields to the seaboard. 

The farmer, the laborer, the railroads, and the banker are all 
deeply concerned in this important question. 

„I shall not inquire into the cause of the present depres- 
sion, 

It is enough for me to know that it exists. The great business 
interests of this country hold the silver-purchase act responsible. 
Neither shall I inquire what next. 

I know that the continued purchase of fluctuating and depre , 
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Id reserve in the United States 


ciating commodity with the 
Treasury will eventually result in gold going 

I regres that the majority of this House saw fit to area a rule 
e no amendments could be offered to either of the pend- 
g bills. 


For I believe that an honest silver dollar can be coined by this 
country, and that, too, without international agreement. But 
thecharacter of the dollar and the ratios proposed by the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Missouri does not, in my judg- 
ment, meet the existing necessity for an increased circulation of 
our currency. 

It-is, I believe, our solemn duty to act quick, wisely, and well. 

Mr. Speaker, our fair land y under existing conditions is 
perishing in the midst of plenty. 

Let us unloosen the strings that hold the hoarded millions 
withdrawn from banks; let us stop buying depreciated silver; let 
us repeal the purchase clause by such a majority in this House 
that will cause a great cyclone of joy and relief to converge at 
the other end of this building; let us do that first and then spend 
a week or two in receiving the congratulations from our people. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to ask permission 
to insert in the RECORD, as a supplement to my argument of 
Wednesday last, some information recently obtained with refer- 
ence to certain bos Sosa in the colony of New Zealand. 

The SPEAK pro tempore (Mr. BAILEY). The gone 
has the right under the general leave already granted. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I suppose so, Mr. Speaker; but as I desire 
not to attach this matter to my speech, but to print it as a sup- 
plement, I have thought proper to make the request. 

There was no objection. 


to premium. 


SILVER. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Speaker, In addressing this House 
early in this debate I sought to give relevancy to some state- 
ments by saying that I was a banker—the president of a na- 
tional bank. Butin doing so I did not desire to convey the im- 
pression that I represented a district of bankers, or that I was 
elected by their votes. Iam not in any sense their representa- 
tive, or a bearer of dispatches from them. In urging upon this 
House their common faith in honest finance and their earnest 
desire that this great country shall not be forced into calami- 
ties like the present one through unwise financial legislation, I 
am as the Lacedæmonian ambassador, who, when he knocked 
atthe eure of Athens and was asked in whose name he had come, 
re 1 n the name of the state if I succeed; in my own name 

fail. 

The debate in this House turns upon monometallism, and the 
only question is whether it shall be of gold or silver. Bimetal- 
lism has been abandoned, except as avery thin mask, and it is 
clear that those who propose the amendments to the pill repeal- 
ing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act are intent upon 
shunting this Republio upon a silver basis. Those who favor the 
stoppage of silver purchases do not ask for any further change 
in our currency laws now. They leave them as they are. They 
leave all of the silver in use just as it is. They do not alter the 
legal-tender quality of a single dollar. They do not contract 
the currency by a single cent. They do not demonetize silver. 
They do not change the standard of value. They do not alter 
the relation of debtor to creditor. They do not violate existing 
contracts. 

Every silver dollar issued is to be keptaliveand active in the 
channels of circulation. Not one is lost or destroyed. We cd X 
pro tostop purchasing with gold money siiver bullion, whic 
we do not need, and storing itin Treasury vaults, an unavailable 
asset. We thereby give notice to all the world that every dollar 
we have issued is as good as a gold dollar, and that the national 
honor and credit are pledged to keep it so. We thus restore con- 
fidence at home and merit it abroad. As by the sweep of a magie 
wand we banish from our sky the evil genius now hovering over 
us and beckon back the better angels that keep watch and ward 
in days of peace and prosperity. It is true that we will be a gold 
standard country. We are that now, and have been since 1834. 
We will simply cease to dig under the foundations of that stand- 


The initial point of this panic was the fear of the debasementof 
our currency. Byevery dollar of depreciated silver we have put 
out we have destroyed hondvada of dollars in that exchange of 
credit which is so important in modern business. Give to the 
people of this country and of the world confidence in our cur- 
rency,and commerce will cure where legislation can not reach. 
It is certain, Mr. Speaker, that we can not be prosperousif there 
isabroad aspiritof repudiation which hits upon the device of fiat 
money upon a metallic basis as a new way to pay old debts, and 
tries to get it into our statutes. 

The stubborn truth, which will not be evaded and always lifts 
itself in our path to convict our conscience and to convince our 


judgment, is that we must maintain good faith. Honesty presses 
upon us as a policy because it is economy and means prosperity. 
Law and environment both command us to be honest. Logie 
forces us to keep to our honored course as a nation. We can 
not hide behind the “dollar of the daddies” and keep the re- 
spect of the world any more than we can revert to the spinning 
wheel, the flintlock, the tinder box, and the mail coach. 

Fiat metallic money is even worse than fiat paper money, for 
the former, when once issued from the mints, becomes the money 
of ultimate redemption, while the latter is but a promise to pay 
an honest dollar. The debasement of metallic money is the old- 
est, most insidious, and most corrupting form of national theft, 
and its use increases the evils itisdesigned to cure. This obsti- 
nate delirium, so deaf toevery sense of justice, right, and common 
safety, has had its course before. It has run amuck only to per- 
ish by its own madness, and it injures most those who expect 
most from it. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as we have gold-standard neighbors they 
will get the benefits of our attempt at bimetallism, if we seek to 
make it alone, and we will get the disadvantages of it. Gold 
and silver will not remain and perform the functions of a sta- 
ble currency in any single country trading with monometallic 
nations. No bimetallist outside of this country has ever been so 
confident as to assert the contrary. The bimetallism of France 
served as England’s clearing house with India for along period, 
and England obtained untold benefit from it. It acted as a safe- 

t the depreciation of currency in India. 

This debate has proved a vent for many financial notions, which 
have been threshed out, I think, to general satisfaction; but one 
of the persistent hallucinations that attend the closing words of 
the speakers for free silver is the capacity of the American 
banker to cause a panic like this and to take infinite delight in 
locking up money. For a half century of legislation the Amer- 
ican banker has been pilloried in Congressional debates. Every 
time foolish laws come home, like chickens to roost, the statesman 

oes for the banker. It seems, however, that in this panic he 
the only man in sight to get the blame, and he has got it all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the pages of the RECORD would be less of a 
transcript of the time if it did not appear here that the Ameri- 
can banker has played a role in these exciting times which has 
wonfor him distinction in the thought of his reasoning fellow citi- 
zens. This panic has affected more people, greater wealth, more 
diverse industries, has extended over a greater area, has runa 
longer course in distance and in time than any we- have ex 
rienced before; but despite the heavy loss of deposits, the wide- 
Hh Powe hoarding of money, and the senseless fear of the multitude, 

e banking system of our Republic comes out of it with its ma- 
chinery unbroken, and it will not stop one moment for repairs. 

The men who have so bravely encountered disaster to conquer 
it and have faced panic to shame it down will not be forgotten by 
the business men they have befriended and the depositors they 
have protected. It is true some timid bankers have closed the 
doors when their banks were solvent, but they are opening them 
again. Other banks have been frank enough to say that as the 
were drained of their cash, they must ask for indulgence, an 
ied customers met them as frankly and said, We will stand 

y you. P 

There were weak banks that failed, and some vicious bankin 
hascome to grief, but the generaldeportment of bankers through- 
out the land, in holding things together, keeping business men 
on their feet, helping out honest enterprises at great sacrifice, 
and in endeavoring to allay this panic, which, by their very sur- 
vival, they prove to be due to causes independent of their busi- 
pean commanded the highest respect from the American 
public. 

To stop panics men have stood in the highway pledging their 
personal fortunes. To stopruns, rich directors have gone along 
the excited line of men and women and offered to guarantee de- 

its. To keep money active men who did not need to borrow 
ave pledged their property to bring out from its hiding place 
hoarded money to redepositit in banks for the use of their neigh- 
bors. Tosupply common business needs investors have left their 
money on deposit when they might be doubling their fortunes in 
the security market. 

Banks combined their assets and pledged to each other all 
their resources in cities to give extensions of credits to countr 
banks. The choicest property has been sent to the auction bloc 
to get cash to replace in common channels that which had been 
withdrawn through fright. Sleepless nights, anxious days, lit- 
tle acts of kindness like those from generous American hearts in 
times of pestilence, self-sacrifice as heroic as ever gave a soldier 
fame on a battlefield—these things show character. I appeal to 
them against caricature. Busin.ss men have cried, “Help me, 
or I sink,” and bank experts and skilled financiers have gone 
with 177 over their affairs and helped them to stem the ad- 
verse tide. 
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Banks are not owned by millionaires. They belong to men of 
smaller fortune, to estates, to widows, to clergymen, to ogere 
doctors, college professors, investors whose money follows lines 
of faith in men rather than tion and calculation. Bank 
shares are more subdivided t any other form of personal se- 
curity. When a bank goes down the rich suffer less than the 
poor. The banker stands on neutral ground between the creditor 
and debtor classes, which have so o'ten been mentioned here, for 
he is both ereditor and debtor. He is a partner with every bor- 
rower, and is not only a creditor but is guarantor of the debtor’s 
debt. Whatever may injure thecreditor injures the banker and 
he shares equally the lot of the debtor. He is in no sensea 
8 of either class if there is ever a clash of interests be- 
ween debtors and creditors. 

The money he handles chiefly belongs to those of small means. 
His debts are due chiefly to the middleclass and the poor. Rich 
men know how to do their own banking,and they ure rich and 
remain so because they keep but little money idle. The accu- 
mulations of the poor in the savings banks pass through the 
banks of d it and discount before investment. The money 
of a community is mobilized and distributed through the nerves 
and arteries of business by the banker's skill. 

The corn in a railroad crib, the cotton plant growing on the 

tation, the waving field of ripening wheat, the stored to- 
acco, the ng herd, the sheep on the mountain side, the 
fattening pigs, the diiry by the spring, the machinery of the 
farm, the piano in the parlor, the carpet on the floor, the flo t- 
ins oes in the river, the reservoirs of water irrigating a rich 
soil and making a desert bloom, the rushing locomotive, the 
grain-laden barge on the lake, the turning mill-wheel—every 
witness of enterprise, industry, and thrift is related either to 
the debts =e the banker owes ona dae 3 2775 has 
guaranteed. e gives a potency and volume cre ting 
money that is beyond the force of legislation, and instead o 
controlling the movements of money and the extension of credits, 
he is controlled by the conditions abouthim. When hisdebtors 
5 their credits to him, he is obliged to restrict his credits 
to others. 

It is his first interest, therefore, to maintain such faith in na- 
tional finance that the humblest may feel secure that their 
deposits will remain at their full value in money; that general 
business will not be shocked or disturbed; that the farmer may 
raise good crops and get good prices, the laborer receive good 
wages and the manufacturer prosper. There is no flood that 
destroys wealth, no pestilence that dulls or checks the produc- 
ing power of the people, no blight that decimates the flock, no 
drought tht causes the crops to fail, and no calamity or mis- 
fortune of any kind or degree that does not register itself through 
some vital nerve leading from the injured to the banker's box. 
He prospers with your prosperity; he suffers with your mis- 
fortune. He is at the nerve-center of all your enterprises, and 
he feels the first thrill of a ohanga in your condition. yi 

Is it any wonder then that he is always on the side of good or- 
der, peace, upright living, honest dealing, public faith, a sound 
moral, legal, and social code, and of good E laws? Is it 
any wonder that he is against repudiation in any form, against 
financial experiments condemned by human experience, against 
còin clipping or debt clipping, against demagogy that stirs the 
passions. the prejudices, and the malice of the unthinking poor, 
and t the abuse of legislative power in the selfish interest 
ofanyelass? He is held fast in his position by high civilization. 
He disappears when social disorder runs mad. 

If I know the American banker, he is modest in his way of life, 

dent in his affairs, exemplary in his conduct, faithful in his 
Tine of work, friendly in spirit, helpful to the thrifty, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the prosperity of the town, village, city, or 
State, wherever he may be found, and customarily a man of such 
honor and pride of character that he would “coin his blood Into 
drachmas” rather than disappoint the humblest man who called 
for the payment of his deposit. 

Yet through this debate and in these printed pages the Ameri- 
can banker has been hunted with the rifle shots of speech. He 
is put into this literature like a dragon in a fable, a villain in a 
play, or a vampire in old wives’ gossip. His office is a public 
offense, his high trust is the enemy of the producer, his caution 
in dealing with the money of others the avarice of a Shylock, 
and his determination to keep ready to discharge his own debts 
the bloodless deed of a miser. + 

So he is represented here as hoarding money to create a panic, 
as conspiring to put currency ata premium, as desiring to make 
money scarce and its volume small. Toeffecta repeal of the Sher- 
man law he is pictured hereasashark in Wall street; a gold bug 
east of the Al'eghanies; a vulture in Lombard street, and the 
incarnation of the rest of the odious part of the animal om 
in the various market places of the world. A banker who locks 
up money to create a panic does not pay 12 per cent for redis- 
counts to help the farmer move his crops. A banker who hoards 
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money to repeal a bad law does not pay 6 per cent for clearing- 
house certificates to help his country correspondent help the 
farmer. A banker who locks up all of the money of the people 
does not fall below his reserve and call down Senatorial wrath 
for being a lawbreaker. 

Is it not about time in our civilization forstatesmanship to get 
above the level whereon the American banker is distorted and 
misrepresented to the view of the unthinking? His brave con- 
duct in the panic of 1893 is proof both of his competency and 
the soundness of his business, and public esteem will inevitably 
register its appreciation of his patriotic service in straining every 
nerve and taxing every resource for the common good, 

Do the gentlemen who so vigorously denounced bankers want 
first to put this country on the level of nations which use only 
silver for currency and then drop it to the level of countries 
which use no banks? Deposits are not required by statute, and 
it is not against the law to refuse to borrow money of banks. In 
a fortnight the People of this country could abolish banking 
without the aid of Congress. It is because our people can trans- 
act their business better with banks than without them that they 
use them so freely and stand by them so loyally. The gentle- 
men who say that the banks have refused to pay out currency 
are right. hy? They did not have it to pay. What is the 
reason? They have let it out to do service in moving and pay- 
ing for the crops, and those who govit hoarded it. The national 
banks of this country lost $196,578,450 in deposits in the year 
ending July 12, 1893. This was a loan to them—a loan on de- 
mand—and when it was called for it was paid. 

In the sume time these banks curtailed their loans $107,273,- 
521. Is there not to be found in the difference a tribute to the 
resource of the American banker in helping his neighbors ina 
trying time? 

Since this panic began the national banks have lost $40,000,000 
of gold, $34,500,000 of legal-tenders. and $2,400,000 of silver. In 
the year ending with the date of the beginning of this extra- 
ordinary session of Congress the bınks in the city of New York 
had to pay debts to depositors amounting to $153,000,000. They 
3 their loans $80,000,000. They lost over $71,000,000 of 
cash. 

If they were hoarding money why do their sworn statements 
show such wholesale withdrawals? Does it please the farmer 
to hear bankers covered with abuse? Does he cease to use them? 
My friends, the farmer will not do away with r:ilroads, and go to 
the markets in his wagon over bad roads, because they are abused. 
He prefers to improve upon the old ways and make more money. 
It is to his interest to use banks, and his representatives would 
earn his respect and his warmer support if they would get into 
closer touch with his everyday common sense. 

There are petitions from nearly thirteen thousand bankers in 
the hands of different members here which register the senti- 


ment against the foolishness of our peas amii policy. 
0 


The wave of popular opinion has reached this use. It beto- 
kens a revolution in the American mind. We are not to fool 
any longer with a depreciated and a rejected money metal, and 
try to bear alone a burden which civilized nations should share 
in common. The silver problem will, after our action, remain 
in the world, and on the world, but not on this country alone. 
We can take care of the forty cents of credit in ovr silver dol- 
lar. We can keep all of our large stock in free circulation on 
a parity with gold, and the banks will take care to keep in such 
position as to meet the demands for foreign exchang +s. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. FITHIAN (at II o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, August 28, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
JoHN T. MORGAN, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
ap in his seat to-day. 
he Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
cor OF CLAIMS REPORT. : 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 


cation from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the 
findings of fact by that court in the case of Randolph & Stark 
vs. The United States; which, with the accompanying papers, 


was referred to the Commitiee on Claims, and orde to be 


printed. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had the joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the 
provisions of the act of May 14, 1890, which provides for town- 


~ 
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site entries of lands in a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, 
appl cere to the territory known as the Cherokee Outlet,” 
and to make the provisions of said act applicable to town sites in 
the “Cherokee Outlet;” and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to give notice that, if it is the pleas- 
ure of the Senate, on Wednesday morning, after the rou- 
tine business, I shall be glad to address the Senate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I give notice that on Thursday, after the 
conclusion of the routine business, I shall ask the recognition of 
the Chair for the purpose of addressing the Senate briefly on 
Senate bill 570, reported from the Finance Committee. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Federa- 
tion of Labor of the District of Columbia, praying for the con- 
struction of a new building in the city of Washington for the 
Government Printing Office; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Prin i 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of business men, mer- 
chants, and other citizens of Troy, 3 for the zopan. 
of the silver- hasing clause of the led Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Phoenix Assembly, Knights 
of Labor, of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the use of both gold 
and silver as money; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present the petition of a large number of 
citizens of Chicago, praying for the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man act; that no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at 
the present session, and that an expert commission be appointed 
to consider and recommend a scientific plan of currency based 
on the experience of other countries and adequate to the require- 
ments of a great commercial nation. I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented two petitions of sundry bankers and 
business men of en em praying for the unconditional re- 

al of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 

w; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of citizens of Roanoke, 
Va., praying for the passage of legislation providing for the un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of a large number of 
citizens of the counties of Dyer, Obion, and Lake, in the State 
of Tennessee, and of the county of Fulton, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, praying that a levee be constructed on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River, from Hickman, Ky., down to or near Island 
No. 10, in Tennessee, and assigning reasons therefore. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE presented memorials of the Farmers’ Alliances 
of Dallas and Goldsboro, in the State of North Carolina, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented petitions of the Woodstock Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., of George La Monte and 32 other 
citizens of Bound Brook, N. J., and of R. F. Rabe and other citi- 
zens of Hoboken and Jersey City, N. J., Pex ing for the re 
of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I presenta petition signed by a large 
number of bankers, merchants, and other business men of Me- 
ridian, Miss., praying for the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so called Sherman silver act. The peti- 
tion hus a printed memorandum of instructions at the head of 
it, in these words: 

Get signed and send to your Senator or Representative without delay. 


I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Meridian, Miss., praying for the repeal of the purchasin 
clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordere 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of District Assembly 
Knights of Labor, No. 126, of Omaha and South Omaha, in the 
State of Nebraska, praying for the free coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented seven petitions of sundry citizens 
of Vermont, praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
oe 2 Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on 

e table. 

Mr. HILL presented a petition of the Local Association of the 
Advance Labor Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the suspen- 


sion of immigration; which was referred to the Committee on Im- 


migration. 

He also presented petitions of the Leaf Tobacco Board of 
Trade, of the Produce Exchange, and of sundry firms, business 
men, and other citizens of New York City, N. Y., praying for 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were or- 


dered to lie on the table. $ 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 418) referring to the Court of Claims the 
claim of William E. Woodbridge for compensation for the use 
by the United States of his invention N 1 for 
which letters patent were ordered to issue to hi arch 25, 1852, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

r. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom the subject was referred, submitted a report thereon, 
accompanied by a bill (S. 721) to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to appoint twoadditional clerks; which 
was read twice by its title. E 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on the Judi to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 412) to repeal Title 26 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, known as the Federal election law; 
reported it without amendment. $ 

ALLOTMENT OF LAND TO CHEROKEES. 

Mr. PLATT, Iam directed by the Committee on indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 457) authorizing certain 
Cherokee allottees or claimants to purchase certain tracts held 
and claimed by them, to report it back favorably, with an amend- 
ment; and I am instructed to ask for the present consideration 
of the biil by the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wecan not consent to its consideration 
= we hear an explanation of the measure. We will hear the 

nator. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwas going to state that I thought if I could 
have the indulgence of the Senate to make a short explanation 
the Senate would consider the bill. 

In the Cherokee agreement negotiated between the United 
States and the Cherokees for ths cession of the Cherokee Outlet 
it was agreed that Cherokee Indians, citizens of the nation, who 
were settled on the Outlet, should to the number of seventy have 
allotments of land without paying for it. The agreement was 
ratified and the Outlet is about to be opened. It turns ont that 
a little over two hundred Indians claiming to be residents filed 
claims for allotments. Of course only seventy could be allowed. 
The committee which passed on the question has rejected some 
absolutely in excess of the seventy and has said that the claims 
of others present equities, but technically they were not within 
the terms of the agreement or the act which we passed. 

This bill provides that if the Secretary of the Interior shall 
find that there were more than seventy there who made selec- 
tions and im the pegs he may allow such as have equities to 
purchase the land on which they are located, not exceeding 80 
acres, paying the same therefor that the white people pay. I 
think it is right; the committee thinks it is right; and therefore 
we have reported the bill. 

There is a little amendment aporia, which makes it clear 
that none of the Indians except those who have equities shall 
pi admitted, and the matter is left with the Secretary of the 

nterior. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill is, I understand, reported favor- 

ably from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Mr. PLATT. Itis, and it simply gives the Indians in excess 
of the seventy the right to t keit an y for it just asthe white 
men are permitted todo. We think that is right. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. There wasappointed, I understand, 
a committee to decide upon the claims of those whomight have 
aright to this land. That committee, in considering the claims 
of the different people who presented their cases for considera- 
tion, found that sixty came within the letter of the law; that there 
were notseventy coming within the rule of thelaw, but that there 
were a number of others who had equities which would seem 
to bring them within the spirit but not within the letter of the 


W. 

The intention of the bill is simply to submit to the Secretary of 
the Interior the right todetermine that such of those claimants as 
presented their claims us he believes come justly and fairly within 
the meaning of the law, though not within the law, sh Il be al- 
lowed to buy 80acresofland. Itappliesonly toCherokee Indians 
who have madesettlements in this Territory and have lived there 
for some years, and it merely authorizes them to buy land upon 
the same terms on which the settlers from outside will obtain 
it. The . the Indians get under the bill is that 
they would be permitted, if the Secretary thinks they are en- 
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titled to this consideration, to make their selections before the 
neral rush on the 16th of next month. 

Mr. PLATT. And to buy the land on which they are already 
located, with their improvements. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Precisely. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand that the bill gives any 
of them a right to go and select land on which they have never 
settled. 

Mr. PLATT? Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not at all. They are to take the 
land on which they are located, where their improvements are 
now situated, as I understand the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, in 
line 5, before the word improvements,“ to strike out the word 
“ had” and insert in lieu thereof: 
who prior to the Ist day of November, 1891, had, under circumstances which 
In the opinionof the Secretary create equities in their favor, made. 

Soas to make the bill read: 

That should the Secretary of the Interior find that there are more than 
seventy claimants or ties, citizens of the Cherokee Nation, who have 
made selections and who, prior to the Ist day of November, 1891, had, under 
circumstances which in the opinion of the Secretary create equities in their 
favor, made improvements on the land ceded by the Cherokee Nation to the 
United States, ly: west of Arkansas River, conveyed under terms ofan act 
entitled Anact making appropriations for current and con ent expenses 
and fulfilling treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894," such claimants or selectors in excess of the seventy pro- 
vi for in said act may have the privilege of purchasing 80 acres of said 
land, to include their improvements, provided they have already filed their 
selections or claims to such tracts, the said claimants paying therefor at the 
pame rate charged white settlers. Any acts or parts of acts iu confilct with 
the foregoing are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SENATE FOLDING ROOM. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Gommittee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the pout resolution (S. R. 17) providing for 
the erection of a suitable building for the storage of documents 
for the use of the Senate, to report it favorably without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VEST. This joint resolution came from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and under the rule of the 
Senate it was teferred to the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses. I stated the other 27 8 the absolute and immediate 
necessity for the passage of this measure. As soon as the 

oint resolution was brought in the documents stored in the 

altby Building were removed to a warehouse which has 
been rented by the Sergeant-at-Arms. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to do that in order to prevent a permanent injury to the 
Maltby Building. The joint resolution proposes to appropriate 
$7,500 out of the contingent fund of the Senate to put up a fold in 
room on the vacant und next to the Maltby Building, whic 
already belongs to the Government. It is a verysmall appro- 
priation, and it will do away with the necessity of continuing to 
rent the building now used as astoreroom. I ask the Senate to 
now consider the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It directs 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate of the United States to 
have erected upon the ground owned by the United States 
west of the house known as the Maltby House, situated on the 
southwest corner of New Jersey avenue and B street northwest, 
a suitable building for the folding and storage of documents for 
the use of the Senate, on plans and specifications approved by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. But the ex- 
pense of erecting the building shall not exceed $7,500, which 
shall be paid from the miscellaneous items of the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Missouri if the duty of 
having the building constructed had not better be imposed on 
the Architect of the Capitol. It seems to me he would be the 
proper officer. 

. VEST. Plans and specifications for the building have 
been 8 by the Supervising Architect of the Capitol and 
approved by Col. Green, who is in charge of the Library Build- 


ing. 
Nir. HARRIS. I shall not object to the joint resolution in its 
ne form, but it seemed to me the other was the proper des- 
nation. 


Mr. VEST. WethoughtasourSergeant-at-Armsis ayounger 
and more active man he could give more attention to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let it go as it is. ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Can the committee inform me wkether 
the erection of a building as proposed by the side of the Maltby 
Building, facing as it now does, would not shut off the sunlight. 
the air, and everything from that part of the Maltby Building? 
In other words, would it not be absolutely destructive of the 
Maltby Building itself? 

Mr. VEST. All that has been considered. There is an alley 
of 10 feet between the Maltby Building and this pro struc- 
ture, which gives plenty of ventilation and light. There is ony 
one aperture of any importance on thatside of the Maltby Build- 


Ehe joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 722) for the relief of 
George M. Clapp; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 723) granting a pension 
to Daniel Kendall; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 724) for the relief of the 
owners of the Schillinger patents; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 725) for the relief of loyal citizens 
therein named, of Loudoun County, Va.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 726) for the relief of the 
administrator of the estate of William J. Poitevent, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 727) for the relief of the Protest- 
ant Orphan Asylum of Natchez, in the State of Mississippi; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 728) for the relief of John and 
Sarah Griffin; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying pa rs, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GA GER introduced a bill (S. 729) for the Barya pro 
tection of the public service; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 


ment. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S.730) making Labor Daya legal 
holiday; which was read twice fg title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 731) for the relief of Maj. Gen. 
John OC. Robinson, United States Army, retired, and to allow him 
the full pay of his rank; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 732) for the relief of Charles A. 
Danolds; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Speen and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 783) providing for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Norfolk, Nebr.; 

A bill (S. 734) to provide for the construction of a public build- 
ing at Hastings, Nebr.; 

A bill (S. 735) to privide for the purchase of a site, and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon, at Grand Island, in the State 
of Nebraska; 

A bill (S. 736) to provide for the purchase of a site, and the 
erection of a public building thereon, at South Omaha, in the 
State of Nebraska; and, 

A bill (S. 737) providing for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Plattsmouth, Nebr., and for other purposes. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. GALLINGER it was 
Ordered, That Sarah J. Warren have leave to withdraw her petition and 
papers in pension case from the files of the Senate, subject to the rules. 
UNPAID JUDGMENTS. 


Mr. STEWART. Isubmit the following resolution and ask 
for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General is hereby directed to inform the Sen- 
ate what is the aggregate amount of judgments against the United States 
for the payment of which no appropriations have been made by Congress. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada that 
he also ask that the claims be classified. There area large num- 
ber of claims which have not been appropriated for, but which 
could be very well classified. 
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Mr. STEWART. 
elaims, but it would require more labor. 
upon th 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think it is easy to classify judgments, 
if they are judgments. 

Mr. STEWART. They are judgments; that is all. 

Mr. ALLISON. LI understand the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada to apply to judgments. . 

Mr. STEWART. All judgments stand on the same level. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I did not understand that the resolution 
referred to judgments, but to claims. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PLATT. How does the Senator from Nevada understand 
the word ‘‘judgments”? Would it include the findings that 
have been made under the French spoliation claims act? 

Mr. STEWART. It would not, but simply judgments for the 
payment of money straight. 

Mr. PLATT. All right. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

APPREHENDED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUES. 

Mr. STEWART. I submit the following resolution and ask 
for its present consideration: 

Resolved, Thatthe Secretary of the Treas is directed to inform the Sen- 
ate whether there is danger of adeficiency in the revenues of the Government 
during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of such de- 
ficiency, and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada how it is possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make such a guess or estimate as his resolution providesfor. I 
understand he asks for information regarding the present year. 
We are just at the beginning of a new fiscal year. Howcan the 
Secretary of the Treasury anticipate what the legislation of Con- 
gress may be, what amount of revenue may be received from in- 
ternal taxes, and how much we are likely to receive from cus- 
toms? At best, it would be only a guess, and I presume the 
Senator from Nevada could guess quite as closely as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I do not understand how the Secretary of 
the Treasury could answer such a resolution with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the Chair understand the Senator from 
Harpoon veg GORMAN] as objecting to the resolution? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not object to it. I simply make an 


inquiry. 

Mr. HARRIS. Being objected to the resolution goesover. It 
is not pode to debate after it has gone over. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Nevada that dn objection being interposed, the resolution 
goes over under the rule, and will be printed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. II it is understood that I have offered an 
objection to the resolution I wish to state that I have not done 


80. 
Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
objected to the consideration of the resolution immediately upon 
its being read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair entertained the objec- 
tion, but heard the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the indulgence of the 
Senate to say one word in reply tothe Senator from New Jersey. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I willstate that Iwas not aware any o 
jection had been made to the resolution, or I should not have 


proceeded. 

Mr. STEWART. We act in these matters of legislation upon 
the estimates of the Treasury Department. It is rumored that 
there is likely to be a deficiency. 

1 HARRIS. Mr. President, Iam bound to raise a question 
of order. 

Mr. STEWART. I think we ought to have official informa- 
tion, and that is my reason for offering the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this de- 
bate is preceding only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I object. Let the matter go over, and 
it can be debated when it comes up and debate is legitimate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


REPORT ON HAWKS AND OWLS. 


Mr. FAULKNER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives e f That there 
be printed 5,000 copies of Bulletin No. 3, of the Department o ture, 
entitled The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their Relation to i- 
culture ’’—2,000 copies for the use of members of the Senate, and 3,000 copies 
for the use of members of the House of Representatives. 


I would have no objection to including 
do not want to put 
e Department any undue amount of labor. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning businessis closed, and 
the Calendar is in order. : 

Mr. PEFFER. The Chair having announced that the Calen- 
dar is in order, I desire to ask permission of the Senate tomake 
a very brief statement, personal to myself. It will not occup: 
more than two minutes and a half or three minutes at most, an 
is concerning the first order of the business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first bill on the Calendar will 
be announced. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of cir- 
culating notes to national banks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I was mistaken as to the order. sed it 
was Order of Business No. Ion the first page of the endar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that at 2 
o'clock the resolution to which the Senator refers will come up 
as the unfinished business. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not desire to speak to that resolution, 
but ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to mike a 
brief personal statement in relation to my connection with the 
resolution; that is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom Kansas asks per- 
mission to make a personal statement. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that at the 
last session of the Senate I opposed the admissionof Mr, Mantle 
and the other two gentlemen similarly situated, and in view of 
the further fact that I expect to vote at this session for their ad- 
mission, it is due to the Senate and to myself that a brief state- 
ment be made showing the reasons which influence my course. 

In times of calm when the country is at peace and the people 
are prospering, all provisions of the Constitution and the laws 
ought to be strictly construed by officers charged with responsi- 
ble public duties; but in times of peril, when vital issues are pend- 
ing and the country is in danger, there is no time to quibble over 
technicalities. 

AY bargin J must be construed in favor of the largest liberty 
consistent with the safety of the Republic. 

When I discussed this subject last spring there was nothing 
to disturb the quiet of the people. We had nothing before us 
but the simte letter of the Constitution; and that, as I believed 
then and believe now, is against the claims of these men. But 
now we are in extraordinary session, called by the President to 
consider e which affect every person in every State, and 
in every district and Territory in the Union. We meet in the 
midst of trouble. We are suddenly brought face to face with 
the gravest problem in our history. From my point of view, the 
people are confronted with the strongest power known amo 
men, and they will have to contend against an organized vigi- 
lance armed with the most powerful weapons which the concen- 
trated money power of the world can bring into use. 

I believe the Republic is in danger, and at such a time no State 
ought to be denied its full representation in the Senate unless 
the people of that State withdraw their Senators. 

The people of these three States—Montana, Wyoming, and 
Washington—have unanimously indorsed the action of their 
governors in appointing persons to fill what they regard as vacan- 
cies. Ihave waited for some evidence of disapproval, and none has 
appeared. We may assume, then, that the people of those States 
are not only satisfied with the governors’ action in the premises, 
but that they desire the admission of the gentlemen appointed. 

In consideration of these two facts, (1) that the country is im- 
pected by existing conditions, and (2) that the people of the 

tates interested desire the admission of the applicants as their 
representatives in this body, I deem it to be my duty, while hold- 
ing the opinions I expressed in argument last April, to tempo- 
rarily waive my own objections, to the end that no State shall 
by my vote be without its full representation in the Senate at 
this critical juncture of public affairs. 
INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 455) to provide for the issue of circulat- 
ing notes to national banks. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pope by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COOK- 
RELL], which will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as an additional 
section the following: > 

SEC. 2. That upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United States 
bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent interest and 
Bote Serta bt th tratan the Sateh ofthe Tennur? tal reels 
cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue and deliver in ex- 


change and payment therefor an amount of United States legal-tender no 
commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and words of said U 


Isu 
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States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such bond or bonds, with 
the accrued interest thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were 

nt. I should vote yea.“ : 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not 

w how he would vote on this question if present, but I will 
ask the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] if he knows how 
his colleague would probably vote upon it. I am inclined to vote 
“yea,” but I am paired with his colleague. 
J Ir. PROCTOR. I think mycolleague, if present, would vote 
nay.” 

Me. HARRIS. Then I announce my pair with the Senator 
from Vermont Mr. MORRILL], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). Ï am paired with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] on this 

uestion. I understand, if present, he would vote nay.“ I 
chould vote “ yea,” if at liberty to vote. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he were present, 
he would vote nay,” and I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. If he were here he 
would vote “tnay,” and I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when Mr. SMITH’s name was called). I 
wish to state that my colleague [Mr. SMITH] is temporarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber.. He is paired with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr..DuBors]. If present my colleague would vote 
“ng * 

M. VOORHEES (when his name was called). Iam paired 


with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. Not knowing how 
he would vote on this ce if present, I withhold my vote. 
The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. Iam paired with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho withdraws 
his vote. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). Ihave 
a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAM- 
ERON]. I voted inadvertently, and withdraw my vote. I do not 
know how the Senator from Pennsylvania would vote if present, 
but I should vote ** yea.” ` 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have been corrected in regard tomy pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and as chairman of 
the Committe on Finance I feel under instructions on this ques- 
tion, and I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I do not know how he would vote, and 
therefore refrain from voting. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were 

resent. 
P The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29; as follows: 
YEAS—23. 


Allen, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Berty Sonn Ark. Roach, Walthall, 
Call, d K Shou White, Cal. 
» = 8. Wolcott. 
Coke, Petter. * 
NAYS—29. 
dri i Ph tockbridge, 

2 — Gehinger, Mitchell, Wis. y 
Caffery, ray, almer, Voorhees, 
Carey, Hansbrough, 3 Washburn. 
Cullom, Hawley, Perkins, White, La. 
Davis, Hill, Piatt, 

‘on, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Faulkner, McMillan, _ Sherman, 

NOT VOTING—33. 
Blackburn, Dubois, Jones, Nev. Y, 
Buser, Gibson Manderson, Smith, 
Camden, Gordon, 5 Stewart, 
Cameron, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Turpie. 
Chandler, e, Morgan, Wilson. 
8 arris, Morrill, 
el, Higgins, Murphy, 

Dolph, oar, £ 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I offerthe amendment which I send te the 
desk, to bə inserted as a separate section. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert asa new section: 


Sego. 2. That u de * 
United States — bonds, excepting those of the 


already or hereafter made, of of the 
loan of 


1891 continued at2 
State bank, private bank. savings bank, 
with the 


language and form of the present United Sta es notes, 
commonly called I rene geo equal to the face or par value of such bond or 
bonds, and to hold and keep such bond or bonds, subject to: redemption 
the payment into the ury of the United States of an amount of 
nited States legal-tender notes of any issue 
of such bond or bonds, and during the time such bond or bonds are held and 
kept in the no interest shall be paid thereon, and upon their re- 
demption as aforesaid the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the interest 
accruing thereon during the time so held and kept, less one and one-half of 1 
per cent on the face or par value of such bond or bonds for each twelve 
months or part thereof, and shall cancel and destroy the United States 
legal-tender notes so received in redemption of such bond or bonds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, which has been read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, that amendment simply 
authorizes any holder of a United States interest-bearing bond 
to deposit the same in the United States Treasury and receive 
in exchange therefor United States legal-tender notes equal to 
the or face value of such bond or bonds, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to hold the bonds subject to redemption. 
They are to be redeemed whenever the person or bank who de- 
posited them returns into the Treasury the amount of United 
States legal tender notes of any issue equal to the amount re- 
ceived, or to their par or face value, and when these notes are 
returned they are to be destroyed. 

During the time the bonds are held no interest is to be paid 
upon them by the United States, but when the bonds are re- 
turned to the holder the United States pays to the holder the 
amount of interest which accrued during the time the bonds were 
held, less 14 per cent for each twelve months or part of twelve 
months; in other words, the national banks pay 1 per cent upon 
their circulation, and they pay the incidental expenses connected 
with the preparation of their notes, amounting to not to exceed 
cd cent., Any ho'der of United States bonds, under this pro- 

on, may get greenbacks upon the same terms that a bank can 
get national bank notes. hen he surrenders the notes and 
takes back the bonds then he loses 14 per cent of interest, making 
one-fourth of 1 per cent more than the national banks have to 
pay; in other words, it places the individual citizens of the 
nited States, the state banks, the private banks, the loan and 
trust com es, and savings institutions at one-quarter of 1 per 
cent van com with the national banks. 

The question simply is, whether the people of the United 
States, the State banks, the savings banks, and the loan and 
trust companies who hold United States bonds shall have not 
quite equal rights with the national banks. That is the question 
pore and simple. Isis the question before the Senate of the 

nited States whether anybody in this great country shall re- 
ceive money at the hands of the Government u any kind of 
deposit, save only the favored national banks; whether Con 
shall intrust to the national banks absolute control and dominion 
over the paper circulation of the United States, and give them 
the right to take out the circulation or not, just as they choose, 
and to expand or contract it as they choose. The question be- 
fore the United States Senate now is, whether anybody else on 
the face of the soil of the United States, except national banks, 
has any rights. 

We have no objection to the national banks receiving the par 
value of the bonds in national bank notes. We are notopposing 
the bill, but we want to improve and better it: we want the Sen- 
ate of the United States now, once for all, to determine whether 
wea bps else but the national banks shall have any rights or 
privileges in regard to the currency of this country. e want 
to know why a State bank holding $50,000 of United States bonds, 
shall not have the equal privilege with five individual citizens, 
incorporated under the nition 1 banking law, to take its bonds 
to the and receive notes just as the five individuals in- 
corpora into a national banking association havea right to do. 

r. MANDERSON. Will the Senator fiom Missouri, if he is 
able to do it—and I presume he has investig ted this subject and 
ought to know—be kind enough to answer a question? We 


ual to the face or par value 


know exactly what will be the amount of the increase by the bill 
as proposed by the Committee on Fin nce, some $19,000,000 it is 
estimated. t would be the amount of the increase of the 


currency under the proposition the Senator makes? 

M. COCKRELL. Whatever amount the people of the United 
States think can properly be used in the business of the country, 
and no more. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What would be the maximum that could 
be produced? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The maximum amount would be the amount 
of United States bonds. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Five hundred million dollars? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Less than the amount the national banks 
have—three hundred and some odd million dollars. 
Mr. PALMER. Willthe Senator from Missouri allow me to 


ask him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. Would not the effectof the Senator’s amend- 
ment be to convert all these outstanding bonds into an imme- 
diate demand upon the Treasury? Would not the persons who 
hold greenbacks have a right to go to the Treasury at once and 


demand gold on their greenbacks? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Under the amendment I | ahaa the posi- 
tion of the holder of a legal-tender note would be p what 


it now is, Any holder of a United States legal-tender note has 
aright to go to the Treasury of the United States to-day, and on 
presenting those notes in sums of $50 or $100—I have forgotten 
which—to receive coin of thestandard value United States gold, 
25.8 grains to the dollar, and silver 4124 grains, 9 parts fine, to 
the dollar, and if they take out every solitary dollar to the equiv- 
alent of the bonds not held by the national banks, then the 
holder of eachof these greenbacks will have the sameright he has 
now. If they would put back the gold and silver they would 
have a right to take them just as they have now, and they will 
exercise that right just as they have done in the past. They 
will keep the legal-tender notes in circulation, and they will not 
resent them for redemption. There is no earthly e of 
hat. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator know, or has he ever heard, 
since the 1st day of January, 1879, when we resumed specie pay- 
ments, of anybody holding a legal-tender greenback note ever 
presenting it to the Treasury for redemption? 

Mr. COCKRELL. My impression is that.there have been a 
few notes now and then presented to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion, but it wasa mere drop in the bueket—one drop of fresh 
water drop into the ocean. 

Mr. dent, the people of the United States know that the 
greenbacksare absolutely money so far as anything can be money; 
they are a legal tender in payment of all debts public and pri- 
vate; they are receivable for customs dues to the Government. 
The holder of a greenback knows thit every year the United 
States receives in taxes from an overburdened tax-paying people 
asum of money greater than all the greenbacks in circulation. 
The States of this Union every year receive ten times the amount 


of the entire greenback circulation in the taxes which the peo- |. 


ple have to pay for State, county, municipal, township, and 
school purposes. There are billions of indebtedness in the 
United States. The indebtedness to the national banks and to 
rivate banks and other institutions amounts to over $5,000,000,- 
500. Five hundred million dollars change hands every day 
through the national banks. 7 

Think of it! The national banks every day of the year when 
they are open transact business equivalent to $500,000,000; and 
the greenb:cks would be just as good to the national banks as 

old. I have not tiken into account the billions upon billions of 
— between the producers and laborers of this country 
and the persons to whom they sell their products and from whom 
they purchase the supplies they need. Here is a demand for 
billions u billions of dollars. To-day we see the commerce 
of the United States pining, stifled, paralyzed. Why? Because 
there is not money enough in the United States to meet the 
large demand. That is the only reason, and you can not find 
any other. 
r. HILL. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to ask 
him a question for information? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Is the proposition which the Senator is now pre- 
senting the same as what is known as the Johnson bill in the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. In what respect does it differ from that bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not seen the Johnson bill. I have 
seen what is called Mr. JoHNSON’s letter. The letter advocates 
the issuance of Treasury notes, like the Treasury notes issued 
under the law of July 14, 1890. That proposition would make 
the owner of the bond lose all his interest and place him at that 
much disad vantage compared with the national banks. 

I was under the impression that some other people had rights 
in this country, as well as the national banks. Iam willing to 
give the binks all the_rights they ought to have; I am willing 
to give them the utmost indulgence, but I do not want to stifle 
the people of the country. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me further? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think that the National Govern- 
ment ought to issue as large an amount of greenbacks as would 


be possibly required under his amendment without any ad- 
ditional gold reserve? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that all of the Senator’s question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hold that any honest, just man, and any 
honest, just government, particularly a government represent- 
ing all its le, when it is in debt and can do it, and maintain 
its credit and honor, will keep just as much of its debt in non- 
33 which the people can use as money, 
as the le will maintain in circulation at par. Thatisafunda- 
mental principle, 3 of equity, a principle of justice and 
of eternal right, and I say that the legislative department of 
this Government, when it prohibits the Government from keep- 
ing outstanding just as much of the public debt in noninterest- 
bearing greenbacks as the people will maintain in circulation, 
is oppressing and robbing them to the extent of the bonded in- 
terest-bearing debt. 
fo HILL. Wiil the Senator allow me to put another ques- 

on? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think it wise on the part of the 
Government to maintain any gold reserve at all for the redemp- 
tion of greenb:cks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL. The present gold reserve is understood to be 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not say a gold reserve. 
reserve. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, we have now about $246,000,000 
of greenbacks and a gold reserve of about $11,0,000,000. Does 
the Senator think that the greenbacks ought to be increased to 
the very large extent, as proposed by the amendment, without 
some increase of the gold reserve? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That can be very easily increased. Is that 
the only objection the Senator has to the proposition? 

Mr. That is one objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If that is the only one, we will talk about it. 

Mr. HILL. That is about all there is of it. 

Mr. MILLS. The same thing will apply to national-bank notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course. As the Senator 
from Texas hag well said, the same thing will apply to national- 
bank notes. You propose to issue $19,000,000 without a dollar in 
the Treasury in gold behind it. Why can not the people have 
the right to take out money as well as the national banks? 

Mr. ALLEN. If this bill should pass without the amendment 
proposed, what would there be to prevent the exchange of the 
notes issued under it into coin certificates or greenbacks and the 
removal of gold from the Treasury by that means? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Asa matter of course, every Senator knows 
that if, under this bill, we issue $19,000,000 of national-bank paper, 
the holders of that paper can the next day demand legal-tender 
notes or they can demand coin, and they will be entitled to obtain 
it just as well as the holders of greenbs-ks. 

Mr. HILL. Where do the holders of the national-bank note3 
demand gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. They demand it of the banks. 

Mr. HILL. They have the right to demand itfor greenbacks, 

Mr. COCKRELL. They have the right to take greenbacks to 
the Treasury and demand gold for them. As I have heretofore 
said, it is the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

Mr. HILL. Wait a moment. The national banks issue to 
them greenbacks, but there is no new issue of greenbacks, That 
is the point I make. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, then, the Senator does not want any 
more money for the people. The Senator wants a restricted cur- 
rency, which is unable to meet the demands of the people in this 
financial crisis. He wants it kept at that, does he? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May [ ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. From whom do the holders of the na- 
tional-bank notes demand either coin or greenbacks? 

. COCKRELL. Of the national banks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly; and if it can not be obtained 
there the holder may then appeal to the Government. Any na- 
tional bank which desires to surrender its circulation may take 
to the Treasury as many dollars in greenbacks as it wishes to 
retire of its national-bink notes. And with this deposit of 

reenbacks the notes are retired, so far as it may concern the 
ae The national-bank notes may remain in circulation, so 
also the greenbacks which retired them. 

Therefore, you get more circulation to the people by that proc- 
ess than by any other. Before the passage of a law which we 

here last year, it was the practice to retain in the Treas- 

sad the greenbacks deposited there to retire nxtional-bink cir- 

tion, until the proc-ss was completed, but we covered every- 
thing into the Treasury by the act to which I have refe 


I say a coin 
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The process now is that if the banks should go into liquidation, 
or if they should desire to retire circulation, say $100,000, they 
deposit in the Treasury $100,000 in greenbacks. e 

e national-bank notes remain in circulation, and the Treas- 
ury puts the greenbacks in circulation. So that standing upon 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of national bonds you would 
find in circulation the national-bank notes, and also the green- 
backs which had retired them. Then, again, there is no demand 
obligation created by such a process upon this Government. The 
Government bonds are interest-bearing bonds, and they sustain 
and support the national-bank issues. 

The proposed amendment of the Senator proposes to start 
anew the question of an indiscriminate issue of greenbacks. The 
Senator from Missouri proposes to inject into this discussion and 
fix upon this bill a new subject. He now changes his tactics. 
Yesterday it was silver. He then Rope that we should put 
silver into circulation, but to-day it is the greenback. When he 
wishes to defeat a bill his resources are 8 without limit. 

I do not now know and I could not tell from the reading of the 
amendment at the desk what further the Senator propos to 
do; whether he oh ge that the Government—when this circu- 
lation is retired by the individual holders, the State banks, and 
the savings banks, or whoever they may be—is to still continue 
to keep its nbacks in circulation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I expressly stated that they are to be can- 


celed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They are to be canceled. Very well. 
Then it is simply doing this: It is a sort of pawnshop, in which 
the individual or the bank pawns the bonds and takes out the 
currency, to oes Sh or retire it at his own option. 

Mr. COCKRELL. DoI understand the Senator to say that 
there is no redemption of national-bank notes, and that nobody 
has a right to present them at a bank? 3 

Mr. MOPHERSON. The Senator did not understand me in 
any such way. I want to know by what po the banks them- 
selves may go and demand greenbacks for national-bank notes? 

Mr.C RELL. The Senator did notunderstand me in any 

such way. What I want to know is what rights the people who 
own the greenbacks have? We are dealing with them now. 
. Mr. MCPHERSON. The national bank notes are not legal 
tender. Everybody who receives a national bank note receives 
it at his own option. There is no compulsion upon him to take 
it. If I go and offer the Senator greenbacks in payment of an 
obligation he is obliged to take greenbacks in 85 155 ation of my 
debt, but no national bank note cancels an obligation, unless 
both the debtor and the creditor are agreed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The national bank notes are outstanding 
in the hands of the holders and they can go and demand green- 
3 and they have the right to have the greenbacks redeemed 
in coin. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is obliged to state to the 
Senator that it is impossible for the Reporter to hear. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I asked the Senator if the holders of na- 
tional bank notes had the right to go to the banks and ask for 
greenbacks or gold, and he said they had. Then I asked what 
was the difference between the national bank note and the green- 
back in regard to redemption, the reserve fund? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will observe the difference. 
The greenback circulation would not be increased by such a proc- 
ess at all. Of course, a private holder of a bank note has the 
right to go to the bank and receive from the bank a legal-tender 
N The responsibility is placed upon the bank itself for 
main its currency as good as gold, and not upon the Gov- 
ernment. The amendment which the Senator from Missouri 
pro s is to change that whole process, and to place the obli- 
gation on the Government itself—a demand obligation with no 
coin in the Treasury to meet it. 

Mr. BUTLER. ay I ask the Senator from New Jersey a 
question, with the permission of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, as I did to the Senator from New Jers ey. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iask the Senator from New Jersey, is there 
anything in the national bank law, or any other law, which pre- 
vents the national banks from reducing their circulation to a 
minimum at any time they please? 

Mr. McPHERSON I state to the Senator my recollec- 
5 5 is they can not reduce their circulation below a certain 

imit. 

I wish to say, further, that there is an amendment pending now 
to this bill which, if I am correctly informed, the honorable 
chairman of the committee will accept, which provides that a 
national bank shall not retire its circulation, except with the ap- 
prora, of the Comptroller of the Currency, and that it shall not 

reduced below a certain limit each month, 

Mr. BUTLER. As the law now stands, I understand that 
every national bank in the United States may reduce its circula- 


tion to the minimum, whatever that may be, at any time it 


leases, and thereby so contract the currency as to paralyze the 

dustries of the whole country. That is the point Fshould like 
the Senator to answer. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the minimum to which the Senator 
from South Carolina refers, if there is any minimum? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not remember about that. 

Mr. GRAY. Can not a national bank surrender its entire cir- 
culation? 

Mr. rose. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that it is impossible for the Re- 
porter to hear the debate that is going on. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Reporter's pardon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rise to a question of order. My question 
of order is, that the rules require Senators to address the Chair. 
Ido not make that point upon the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER], nor upon the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 

LL], nor upon any other Senator; but this debate has 
been going on over my head and not addressed to the Chair at 
all, until I think it well for Senators to be reminded that there 
is a rule requiring them to address the Chair instead of address- 
ing each other. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am much obliged to the Senator from Indi- 
ana, and I deserve the rebuke which is implied. I quite sympa- 
thize with the Reporter, and know it is all wrong; but still 
I wanted to submit a question to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. He has answered it, and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has come to the rescue with the ad- 
ditional information that there is no minimum of national bank 
circulation, and that a national bank may wipe its circulation 
out of existence at its own pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think upon reflection the Senator from 
Delaware is exactly correct in that. I had supposed that the 
national banks were required to keep their circulation up to the 
minimum which they are required to hold in bonds; but I think 
the Senator from Delaware is right, that they may retire their 
whole circulation. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is an admission which Iam very glad to 
hear from the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLEN. With the consent of the Senator from Missouri, 
I should like to ask a ganos of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yiel 

Mr. ALLEN. Task the Senator from New Jersey what is there 
in the bill under consideration to prevent an exchange of the na- 
tional bank notes into coin certificates or other paper money, 
and by that means deplete the Treasury of its gold reserve? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer the Senator’s question in 
this way: As a matter of course, coin certificates are issued only 
upon a depositof coin, and the coin must remain in the Treasury 
to redeem the certificates. 

Mr. ALLEN. One question more, with the permission of the 
Senator from Missouri. If that be done, as 1 understand the 
Senator from New Jersey to admit, what would be the effect of 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, if adopted, on the 
national bank act? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The committee's bill 
idea that we shall give to the national banks additional circula- 
tion of 10 per cent, which upon the amount of bonds now pledged 
to redeem circulation would amount to $19,000,000 in round num- 
bers. The amount of circulation which the Senator from Mis- 
souri proposes is a circulation amounting, possibly, to the entire 
bonded debt of the country. He proposes to issue it in green- 
backs, while the bill of the committee proposes to issue it in na- 
tional bank notes. 

I have tried to describe the process by which the national 
bank notes went out of circulation’ If the banks wish to retire 
circulation, the process is to place in the Treasury the same 
amount of greenbacks that they wish to retire of their own cir- 
culation. Under the law we passed last year we placed the re- 
sponsibility entirely upon the Treasury upon the deposit of 

nited States notes to redeem the outstanding circulation of the 
banks, and the bank officers have nothing further to do with it. 

So far as the banks are concerned the retirement is effected 
and the Treasury surrenders the bonds and calls in the notes. 
This fund, instead of being now a reserve fund, is turned into the 
Treasury, and to-day you will find national bank circulation by 
the tens of thousands of dollars in this country and the green- 
2 deposited there for its redemption all in harmonious cir- 
0 on. 

Therefore, I say that if the Senator from Missouri desires the 
largest amount of circulation from the smallest so Hee of bonds, 
he gets it by the present system. If, on the other hand, the 
Senator wishes to make a demand obligation upon the Govern- 


roceeds on the 
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ment, at any time byan additional issue of greenbacks, and wishes 
to maintain their parity and their value equal with gold, he 
sum in the 
ry to keep up that redemption or resumption fund. That 

is the difference between the bill and the amendment. 
One is a perfectly safe system by old and tried instrumentali- 


must provide for the deposit also of a corresponding 
Treasu 


ties. The other is a new contrivance without restrictions. You 
simply loan so many greenbacks upon a like deposit of bonds. 
You give them more powers and privileges than you give to the 
banks without one particle of the restriction that you place upon 
the national banks. 

Mr. BATE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. I understand the banks can make a maximum is- 
sueof money on their deposit of bonds. There is no minimum. 
Now, has the maximum issue been reached by the banks? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have already stated that an amend- 
ment has been propona to the bill by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] regulating the withdrawal of circulating 
notes by national banking associations. I have always been of 
the opinion that there ought to be some restriction in the na- 
tional banking act which would not permit a national bank to 
retire circulation at pleasure” I have always been of that opin- 
ion, but unfortunately we have made no such provision. It is 
now proposed, however, that when this bill becomes a law, if the 
amendment shall prevail, and [assume it will, the national banks 
can not then retire circulation except in the manner des ted 
by the amendment, and with the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. So we shall have a provision that whatever is in 
circulation now can not be retired exceptin some way that will 
be satisfactory to the financial administration of the Government. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to know of the Senator if there is any 
provision to be made that will cause the banks to issue circula- 
tion to the maximum? Kay 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I can only answer the Senator by saying 
that if he were the president of a national bank, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States should offer to give him 10 per cent 
more circulation than he had before without any new costto him, 
itwould seem to me that self-interest would dictate that he should 
apply for that additional circulation. Moreover, such a provision 
would have a very beneficial effect upon the volume of currency, 
which the Senator from Missouri is most anxious to inerease. It 
would induce national banks to deposit new bonds and take out 
additional circulation. 

I have every reason to believe that under this bill the in- 
creased circulation will amount to $50,000,000. I believe that 
with the $19,000,000 which this gives to the banks without any 
new deposit of bonds, with the addition of the amount already 
taken out or applied for even before this bill was introduced, by 
which you will get some $20,000,000 more, it will make near! 
$40,000,000, and with the added inducement which this bill will 
confer it is reasonable to sup that the currency will be in- 
creased to the extent of 350,000,000 or $60,000,000. Further, I 
am told that the national banks and the savings banks of this 
country hold to-day more than 100,000,000 of United States 
bonds. This being so, there is no reason in the world why cir- 
culation should not be taken out to the extent of $100,000,000, 
especially while there is such a demand for currency. 

Mir. BATE. As I stated before, it seems that the national 
banks have a right to go tothe maximum in the issue of cur- 
rency. Have they done so? Is there nota very large margin 
upon which they have not issued currency which, if they had 
wanien to increase the volume of the currency, they could have 
issued 

If they have not come up to the margin heretofore, will they 
do it now? That is my question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Tennessee is perfectly 
well aware of the fact that on the gold basis, where every dollar 
issued by the Governmentis as good as gold, where not only the 
circulation, but the bonds, are as good as gold, our 4 per cent 
bonds were selling upon the market a year ago at 128 to 134 
upon the par value of the bond. No banking institution can 
very well that premium, paying 1 per cent tax on the circu- 
lation, and still maintain a very profitable banking business. 
At all events, no banking institution could do it with the knowl- 
edge before it that in the course of thirteen years—the maturity 
of the bonds—the 28 to 34 per cent of premium which it pays is 
to be wiped out absolutely. 

The result of all this is simply that ithas prevented the taking 
outof newcirculation. The bonds have now gone downto about 
108 or 109. I think the last sale I noticed was at 111. The bonds 
have thirteen years to run and are selling to-day at a premium 
of 11 above their face value. Give the banks the increased circu- 
lation proposed up to the par value of the bonds, the bonds es 
been cheapened in the marketin the last year, and then they 
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not only take out the circulation provided for, but they will also 
take out new and other circulation upon a deposit of new bonds. 

Mr. BATE. What guarantee has the Senator that they will 
do it if they are given the right? 

Lek McPHERSON. It will be an additional inducement, 
surely. 

Mr. GRAY. May I answer the question of the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY.. Under the present law a bink buys in the 
market United States bonds, say $100,000, and pays of course 
the market value of those bonds, whether it be 113, or 127, as it 
used to be. For that it gets $90,000 of circulation, or can get it 
if it chooses to deposit those bonds in the Treasury. But hav- 
ing paid a high price for the bonds, the 90 per cent is not in 
some cases a sufficient inducement to the bank to take out the 
circulation. The banks say, If you will give us more circula- 
tion, that is, give us circulation to the full par value of the bonds, 
or if you were to give it to us for the market value of the bonds, 
which is still better, we could then afford to issue the circulation.” 
The restriction of 90 per cent is a burden upon the banks, and 
the nearer you approach to a hundred per cent the nearer you 
approach to wiping out that restriction entirely. 

uppose the national-banking law had said, When you de- 
posit $100,000 in bonds you can take out only $50,000 of circula- 
tion,” I take it no bank would be willing to take out circulation 
upon those terms. The nearer you approach the $100,00) the 
easier it will be for them to take out the circulation; that is all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been suggested, even asserted, two or 
three times in this debate that there is a serious objection to the 

ies Sep beer mide 85 the Senator from Missouri, to issue green- 
cks upon the faith of the United States bonds, because those 
greenbacks constitute a demand obligation upon the Treasury 
of the United States, which the Treasury of the United States 
would be unable to meet, and that that objection does not lie 
against the issuance of additional national-bank notes. 

Inother words, Mr. President, we are met with the objection to 
the proposition of the Senator from Missouri that we may allow the 
national banks to buy every bond of the United States and upon 
them issue notes to the face value of the bonds, which is the propo- 
sition of the bill before the Senate; that that would be an entirel 
safe operation, because those national-bank notes do not consti- 
tute a demand obligation on the part of the Treasury of the 
United States, whilst the issuance of Treasury notes under the 
proposition made by the Senator from Missouri would constitute 
a demand obligation on the United States; and that is held up 
before us to terrify us from adding to the currency of the coun- 
try, as we can largely do if the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is adopted. We are to be terrified from sus- 
taining that proposition and at the same time we are to be in- 
duced to sustain the proposition to allow the national banks to 
buy bonds to any amount and issue notes upon them, because the 
notes of the national banks are not demand obligations on the 
part of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is just a mistake in law. That is all there 
is in it. Every note issued by a national bank under section 5229 
of the Revised Statutes constitutes a demand obligation on the 
Treasury of the United States. It is not, as has been supposed 
and as has been argued, that the United States, upon the de it 
of United States bonds for the issuance of the national-bank 
notes, constitute themselves as a trustee to dispose of the bonds 
for the purpose of redeeming United States notes. That is not 
the law, sir. The deposit of bonds is not afund out of which by 
the sale of those bonds the United States can get the money to 
redeem national-bank notes. On the contar every national- 
bank note that is presented to a national bank and not paid is 
immediately presentable to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
= when presented what is it his duty todo? Let us see about 

at: 


Immediately upon declaring bonds of an association— 

That is, a bank— 
forfeited for ag 9 feos of its notes, the Comptroller shall give notice, in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by general rules or oth- 
erwise direct, to the holders of the circulating notes of such association to 
present them for payment at the N of the United States; and the 
same shall be paid as presented in lawful money of the United States; 
whereupon the Comptroller may, in his discretion, etc. 

Then when he wants to get back the money he has to adver- 
tise the bonds for at least thirty days in order to getit. So the 
hypothesis upon which the proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is condemned is an untrue one. The note of every national 
bank issued in this country is as much ademand obligation upon 
the Treasury of the United States as the greenback or the Treas- 
ury note. 


will the Senator from Missouri allow me another moment or 
two? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is said that the United States can not safely 
upon a deposit or a reserve fund of $100,000,000 in gold increase 

ese demand obligations upon the Government. That is the 
view presented. Now, let us see whether that is true. That 
view, recollect, is presented by the same Senators who wish to in- 
crease the demand obligations of the national banks; and upon 
what basis? Letussee. The United States has $100,000,000 of 

old for $346,000,000 of greenbacks. That is $1 in gold for $3.50 
nbacks. Well, how much have the national banks? I 
baller that they havea an of 5 per cent in the Treasury 
for redemption. That is all. That is 820 for 81. So in the view 
of those Senators this great Government, which collects and 
disburses more than $500,000,000 a year, can not safely issue de- 
mand obligations upon the Treasury to alarger extent than $3.50 
to $1, and at thes me time those gentlemen say that the national 
banks muy issue circulation upon a deposit of $1 for $20 of circu- 
lation. Now,that looks to me a little unreasonable. 

But, further than that, they . e the national banks, it is 
true, have only 5 per cent in the Treasury to meet redemption; 
but they have a great many other assets which they can apply 
to the redemption of their demand notes. Now, let us see how 
that is. I wish to call attention of Senators, especially those 
who have such a love for the national banks, to a table issued by 
the Treasury, found on page 102 of the Co o Laws. They 
have 5 per cent deposited in the United States for re- 
demption. What other demand obligations exist against the 
national banks—obligations which they are bound by law to pay 
on the very day that demand ismade? They have deposits to 
what amount to meet that demand obligation, according to this 
table? They have 16 9-10 per cent, say 17 per cent. 

In other words, it is perfectly safe in the opinion of those 
Senators for the national banks to have $1 for every $20 in cir- 
culation for 8 purposes, and it is also perfectly safe ſor 
the same banks to have ten other dollars of demand obligations 
for one in the national banks. That is the position. By that 
kind of argumentation the very meritorious and necessary pro- 
vision contained in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri is to be voted down. 

Now. let us look at it again. We can not issue safely, say 
they, Treasury notes upon the deposit of bonds, because it largely 
increases the demand obligations upon the Treasury of the United 
States; with all the taxing power of this great Government the 
Treasury of the United States can not stand a demand obligation 
of more than 3} to 1, and yet when it comes to a national bank 5 
per cent, or 20 to 1, is entirely sufficient, and when it comes to 
their demand obligations for deposit, then 10 to 1 is sufficient. 

Mr. President, I think with that statement there can be no 
objection to the proposition made by the Senator from Missouri 
in the mind of any one who is willing to allow the national banks 
to go on in the way they have been going on, with cash for re- 
demption of only $1 for $20 and with cash for other demand ob- 
ligations of only $1 for $10. 

Mr. CAMDEN. May Lask the Senator from Mississippi a ques- 

9 


Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia 


to ask a question. 
Mr. CAMDEN. Does not the law require the national banks 
t their deposits? 


to keep 15 per cent 
t the law is; I know what 


Mr. GEORGE. I 
the fact is. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Is it not the fact that they have to keep 15 
p cent reserve against deposits? If so, it is not 10 to 1, but 6 
1. 


Mr. GEORGE. Well, put it 6 to 1. 

Mr. CAMDEN. And 25 per cent in the case of other banks 
would be 4 to 1. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well, put it 6 to 1. Ought not the 
United States to have as good a chance to redeem its demand 
obligations with 34 to 1 as the national banks have with 6 to 1? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May J ask the Senator from Mississippi 
a question? 

r. GEORGE. Of course. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator not also aware that as an 
additional security for the note-holder and for all the obliga- 
tions the Government assumes, all the property, all the stock, 
all the reserve or surplus fund, and everything in a national 
bank the Government has a first lien ae 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, Mr. President, I have not been talking 
about the ultim ite security of the national-bank circulation, nor 
have gentlemen who have ob‘ected to the issuance of these notes 
upon the bonds of the United States objected to the ultimate re- 

nsibility of the United States. Weare talking about demand 
en which must be met at the very time the demand is 
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made or discredit follows. That is what we are talkin 


about; 
and tlemen are now so enamored with some kind of a divinity, 
I know not what, which seems to hedge about the national 

that they are perfectly content, with all obligations payable on 
demand, that those institutions shall have only 5 per cent of a 
redemption fund, 20 to 1, and only 6 to 1 for their other demand 


0 tions. 

As the whole national-banking system, notes and everything 
else, depends upon the bonds of the United States, the credit of 
the United States, it does seem to me that this great Govern- 
ment with its unlimited taxing power can float demand obliga- 
tions as well at 6 to 1 as well as a national bank. 


Mr. rose. ; 
Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, Iam always zery good na- 
tured and I yielded gladly to let others answer questions; but I 
was just about making acalculation about the amount of national- 
bank notes that have been retired. Idoubt not it will be thought 
Iam trying to oppress the national banks, these poor dilapidated 
institutions, and to deny them some privileges they are strug- 
gling for while they are not making a dollar. 

Now, I figured up exactly what national banks got for the fis- 
cal year September 1, 1891, to September 1, 1892, just to see if 
they are really making expenses; if they are entitled to thechar- 
itable consideration and favoritism of the greatest Government 
on earth: if they are such objects of charity and benevolence and 
patriotism that we should extend to them favors and privileges 
and Fer. aid which we would deny to the citizen. 

I that from September 1, 1891, to March 1, 1892, an aver- 
age of six mouths, during which they had a capital of $675,356,- 
310, up to that time with that amount of capital they had accumu- 
lated a surplus of $234,676,901.27, or a surplus of 34.75 per cent 
of their entire capital. 

Now, their gross earnings for the six months from September 1, 
1891, to March 1, 1892, were $75,110,650.89, or 11.12 per cent. Their 
net ear during that time were $34,363,090,45,or5.09 per cent. 
That was their absolute net earnings. 

Now, what was the difference between the net earn and the 
gross ? Ihave given thetwoamounts. Thedifference 
was $40,747,560.44. How did that arise? They charged off from 
the gross earnings the amount of loans and premiums, $11,787,- 
503.64, and all expenses, taxes, etc., amounting to $28, 960,056.80. 
In other words, of the gross earnings they charged off $40,747,- 
560.44. During that time, for six months, they d ddividends 
of 825,546, 853.51, or 3.78 per cent. But their net earnings were 
5.09 per cent and they added a portion of it to the surplus fund. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 


please s nd. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is the resolution reported from the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. The resolution will be read. 

he Secretary read the resolution reported b; 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat in the Senate 


from the State of Montana. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the word“ resolved,” 
and add in lieu thereof: 

That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled toa seat in this body as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment havi been 
adopted, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] moved 
to reconsider the vote 2 it was agreed to. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] moved to lay the motion to 
ae on the table, which is the pending motion before the 

nate. 

Mr. STEWART. On that, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. Hoar 
h 27, 1893, 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the retary proceeded 
to call the roll. 
Mr. ALDRICH (when his name wascalled). On this question 


I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. ALLEN’sS name was called). Iwish to 
announce the pair of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). On this question I 
am with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. If he 
were present I should vote yea“ and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). On Thursday 


last, at my request, I was paired with the junior Senator from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. My impression is that he con- 
siders the pair as still holding, but I have authority to transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE], and I 
therefore vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oragon [Mr. DOLPH]. but we agree 
on this question, as Iam assured by his colleague - MITCHELL 
of 8 and I vote yea.” 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] is paired 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana Mr. TURPIE]. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote nay ” and I should vote yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. He and 

agreeing upon this question, the Senator from Vermontis paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. If 
the Senator from Vermont were present, he would vote“ yea,” 
and the Sen tor from New Hampshire would vote“ nay.” Hav- 
ing been relieved from my pair with the Senator from Vermont 
by this arrangement, I consented to pair with the Senator from 
assuchysetts [Mr. Hoar], who, if present, would vote nay ” 
upon this question, and I should vote ven.“ 

Mr. LINDSAY when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator irom Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. If he were here, he 
would vote nay,” and I should vote yea.” 


Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am gen- 
erally with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
but I understand that if he were present, he would vote nay.” 


As I agree with him upon the question, I will vote. I vote 
nay.” 

Mr. VEST. I should like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. I received a telegram from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], stating that he has a 
regular pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN], but 
they are both on the same side of this question, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania asked me to pair with him. My vote would 
be in the affirmative. Has the Senator from Alabama voted? 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
with the understanding that a pair had been arranged between 
the Senator from Pennsylvaniaand some other gentleman, which 
relieves me from my pair. 

Mr. VEST. Then I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], who would vote “nay” if he were 
present, and I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has nota pair been announced between the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. LL]? 

Mr. VEST. Do I understaud that such a pair has been an- 
nounced? I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, 
if I can be heard, whether such a pair has been announced? 
There are five of us on the floor at once. 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems Iwas mistaken in supposing the 
pair had been announced. It was stated by two or three Sena- 
tors around me that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I understand an arrangement has been 
made by which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
stands paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. VEST. Then I will vote. I vote yen.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I understand that the Senator from Virgi 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GIBSON]. I will therefore vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Did [understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to announce a pair between the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] and myself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I announced a pair between myself and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were here I should vote 
“nay.” My colleague [Mr. WILSON] is paired on this question 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. CAREY. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DoLPH). I will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and vote. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE]. 

Mr. CAREY. I was wrongly informed. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to know who is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MOR- 
ee ; saa am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts 

r. HOARI. 


Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for the information which I 
asked the Chair to give. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] hav- 
ing announced a pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. PASCO. There is so much confusion about the pairs 
(one or two Senators having been announced as paired with 
more than one Lask unanimous consent that the pairs be re- 
ported at the desk so that there may be no mistake as to the 
vi 


p The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that will be 
one. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to announes that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator form Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. QuaAy.] 

Mr. PASCO. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. HILL. LIrenew it, Let us have the pairs announced so 
that there may be no sort of mistake about the vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the pairs 
will be announced. The Chair asks the attention of the Senate 
to the reading of the pairs. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. ALDRICH with Mr. HIGGINS. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. COLQUITT. 

Mr. DOLPH with Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. BRICE with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. GORMAN with Mr. TURPIE. 

Mr. MORRILL with Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. GIBSON with Mr. DANIEL. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon with Mr. QUAY. 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HALE with Mr. WILSON. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28; as follows: . 


YEAS—31. 
Berry, Gallinger, Murphy, Vance, 
Caffery, George, Palmer, Vest, 
Call, Gray, Pasco, Vilas, 
Camden, Lindsay, Platt, Voorhees, 
Coke, McMillan, tor, Washburn, 
Cullom, McPherson, . m, White, Cal. 
Dixon, Mills, th, White, La 
Faulkner, Mitchėll, Wis. Stockbridge, 
NAYS—28. 
Bate, Hawley, Morgan, Sherman, 
Butler. x Peffer, Shoup, 
7 Eason 8 8 uire, 
avis, rby, ettigrew, tewart 

bois, Jones, Ark. Power, Teller. 

e Jones, Nev. Pugh, Walthall, 
Hansbrough, Martin, Roach, Wolcott. 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Aldrich, Cockrell, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon 
Allison Daniel” Higgins, may,” 

ė e A 
Blackburn, Dolph, Hoar, 5 e, 
Brice, Gibson, Kyle, Wilson. 
Carey, Gordon, 

Chandler, G Manderson, 


So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion recurs upon the reso- 
lution 8 by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 
as amended on motion of the Senator from North Carolina[Mr. 
VANCE]. The resolution as amended will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body asa 
Senator from the State of Montana. 

Mr. GRAY. Lrise toaparliamen inquiry: Lask whether 
the vote just taken was not to lay on the table the motion for a 
reconsideration? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. GRAY. If that be so, is it not the end of this episode. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ihe Chair will state to the Sena- 


tor from Delaware that it was a motion toreconsider the amend- 


ment adopted by the Senate, which was laid on the table. The 
question now recurs upon the resolution reported by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as amended, on motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TELLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the resolution as amended be 
read. Let the proposition we are now to vote on be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as amended will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution as amended, as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body asa 
Senator from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon agreeing to the resolution 
as amended the yeas and nays are demanded. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). Iam on this 
question with the Senator from Ore, Mr. DOLPH]. If he 
were present he would vote yea” and I should vote nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I will again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. LODGE], which I transfer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

RICE], and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. Were he present I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote nay.” 
I also desire to announce that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire[Mr. 
CHANDLER]. If those Senators were peoos the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote nay.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. On this question my colleague [Mr. WILSON] 
is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. My colleague 
would vote nay and the Senator from Maine would vote“ yea.” 
Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. I 
should vote nay ” and he would vote yea“ if present, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts par LODGE]. If he were present he would vote 
“ nay,” and as I would vote the same way, I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 29; as follows: 


S YEAS—32. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Berry, Gallinger, urphy, Vance, 
Caffery, George, Palmer, Vest, 
Call, Gray, Pasco, Vilas, 
Camden, Lindsay, Platt, Voorhees, 
Coke, McMillan, Proctor, Washburn, 
Cullom, McPherson, White, 
Dixon, 18, Smith, White, 
NAYS—29, 
Bate, Hi Peffer, Squire, 
Butler, . Perkins. Ste 
Came Hunton, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Davis, Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 

< Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Hansbrough, Martin, She 
Hawley, Morgan, Shoup, 

NOT VOTING—2. 
All Cockrell, Gorman, Manderson, 
Alias Colquitt, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon 
Blackburn, Daniel, Harris, Morrill, 
Brice, Dolph, Hoar, uay, 
Carey, Gibson, Kyle, Partie, 
er, Gordon, Lodge, 


So the resolution as amended was agreed to. 
SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. VANCE. The case from the State of Washington is 
ing, and if it is the pleasure of the Senate to take it up, 
that that be now voted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. Hoar, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

z Resolved, That John B. Allen is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Sen- 
; ator from the State of Washington. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the result can be reached not by offer- 
ing a substitute, but by taking a direct vote on the report. 
* No,” “No, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. . The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of the committee. 

Mr. VANCE. In deference to those who prefer to follow the 
precedent, I move to amend by inserting the word “‘not.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.. After the word ‘‘is” in the first line of the 
resolution insert the word ‘‘not;” so as to read: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is not entitled to be admitted toa seat asa 
Senator from the State of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on eing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. STEWART. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this question 


nd- 
ask 


I am with the Senator from Georgia pir GORDON]. My 
Hur e [Mr. WILSON] is paired with the Senator from 

r. HALE). 

Mr.C Y (when his name was called). Iam pairedon this 
question with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Massa- 
5 (Mr. LODGE] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice]. I 
vo en. 

Mr. HARRIS {when his name was called). I am d with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Koen upon this question. 
If he were present I should vote yea“ and he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. If those Sen- 
ators were here the Senator from Vermont would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], but if 
he were here he would vote ‘‘ nay” and I would also vote nay.” 
I therefore vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I ask that the pairs be announced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the pairs will 
be announced. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HALE with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. DOLPH with Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. BRICE with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. MORRILL with Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to announce my pair with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Berry, Gallinger, urphy, Vance, 
Caffery, George, Palmer, Vest, 
Call, Gray, Pasco, V: 
Camden, Lindsay, Platt, Voorhees, 
Coke, McMillan, Proctor, Washburn, 
Cullom, McPherson, Ranso: White, Cal 
Dixon, 18, Smith, White, La. 

NAYS—29. 
Bate, Higgins, Peffer, uire, 
Butler, Hil, Perkins, Stewa 
Cameron, Hunton, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Davis, Irby, Power, al 
Dubois, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Frye, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Hansbrough, Martin, Sherman, 
Hawley, Morgan, Shoup, 

NOT VOTING—&. 

Allen, Cockrell, Gorman, Manderson, 
Allison, Colquitt, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon 
Blackburn, el, arris, Morrill, 
Brice, Dolph, Hoar, may, 
Carey, Gibson, Kyle, ie, 
Chandler, Gordon, Lodge, Wilson. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

Several SENATORS. Let it be read. 

The resolution as amended was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is not entitled to be admitted to a seat as a 
Senator from the State of Washington. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulat- 
ing notes to national banks; the pending question being on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. COCKRELL. r. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Senator from Missouri proceeds, 
will he allow me a single word? 

Mr, COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not rise, Mr. President, to discuss the 
merits of any of these amendments. The amendment which we 
voted on awhile ago, offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] had much to commend it to me, and under different 
circumstances, and as an independent proposition, I would have 
voted for it. Standing here, however, charged with a duty by. 
the Committee on Finance, I felt it my duty to protect the bili 
from amendments as far as possible. For that reason I gave the 


vote that I did, and for that reason I shall oppoge, as I am now 
advised in my own mind, any amendment with the exception of 
the one offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] in 
regard to the rig 


t of banks to retire their currency. I reserve 
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my right to vote fo” that amendment. Otherwise I think the 
friends of the bill would best advance its parenga by opposing 
all amendments, whether they are good or Š 

There are many most excellent features, I repeat, in the 
amendmeat offered by the Senator from Missouri; and if I were 
at liberty to offer amendments I think I could offer more amend- 
ments satisfactorily to myself against national banks than any 
man on this floor. I think Iam not misunderstood on that sub- 
ject. I presume I owe less to them, and always have owed less 
to them, than any man within the range of my voice at this mo- 
ment. They have never been supported by me asan institution. 
If I could I would now supply their place with some other fiscal 
agency. They are open to vast criticism, to my mind. But they 
exist at this time and they will continue to exist for some few 
years yet to come. They have a power under the law of which 
we can avail ourselves to relieve the country in the present 
emergency. 

This bill was reported and supported in the committee by me 
because we are in an smergonoy. I thought if ever there was a 
time when there would be little or no objection to this measure 
it would be now. I called to mind when I reported the bill that 
on three former occasions it had the approval of this great body, 
practically without opposition at all. I thought inasmuch as 
there was no question that it would increase the volume of the 
currency somewhat, it would have little or no opposition at this 
time. 

I do not think I am mistaken when I say that there is an 
emergency throughout the land. I hear it upon all hands. It 
may not reach other gentlemen as it has reached me. The pro- 
cessions of unemployed people, the charity that is giving bread 
to unemployed thousands, reach the Ae age recesses of my 
heart. Tt taking the-powers of the banks or any other institu- 
tion, whether they commend themselves to my favor or not, 
would add employment to those people and help the circulation 
of the country, I would feel myself criminal not to do it. 

I am guided at this time by the highest definition of statesman- 
ship ever given. Edmund Burke said that statesmanship was 
the science of circumstances, and circumstances should guide us 
at this time. If I am hereafter to be called to account for votes 
now given, I shall ap to circumstances which made it my 
highest duty, from which I flinched not one moment in endeay- 
2 g to mitigate the dreadful surroundings which we behold on 

l hands. 

I did not rise to discuss the merits of amendments. I did not 
rise even to discuss the merits of the bill from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Its merits speak for themselves. They may not be 
numerous; they may not be as extensive as they should be; but 
in my judgment, there is 5 the bill, if it can be passed, 
to warrant the efforts we have been making in its behalf, 

I say this in all kindness to the Senator from Missouri, but I 
say another thing here to-day. If it is the purpose not to pass 
this bill, if it isthe purpose to talk itintoa condition where there 
is no hope for it, we shall, after to-morrow, be engaged in other 
business, and this, as a minor feature of this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, will have to take asubordinate place and give wa; 
to the great and major proposition which has brought us here. 
intend, however, the country shall understand that I press the 
bill and ask a vote upon it, and deplore the delays which have 
taken place; and if it fails it shall not fail at my door. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, it seems that some pointis 
aimed to be made on the fact that a bill similar to the one pend- 
ing has been before Congress heretofore. I admit very frank] 
and will advise my good friend from Indiana, that the identic 
language of the pending bill washere before. Iwillreadit. It 
was in the Fifty-first Congress. 

2 — 
banking association making the same shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denominations, in 
blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not exceeding in 
the whole amount the par value of the bonds de ted: ovided, That at no 


time shall the total amount of such notes issued to such association exceed 
the amount at such time actually paid in of its capital stock. 


I moved to strike out that section, and upon the motion the 
yeas were: Messrs. Barbour, BATE, BERRY, BLACKBURN, BUT- 
LER, CALL, COCKRELL, COKE, DANIEL, Eustis, FAULKNER, 
Gibson, GORMAN, Hampton, JONES of Arkansas, JONES of Ne- 
vada, Kenna, MITCHELL, MORGAN, Pasco, Plumb, PUGH, Rea- 
gan; Stanford, TELLER, TURPIE, VANCE, VEST, VOORHEES. 

y good friend from Indiana and myself voted to strike out this 
identical clause. We were notconsenting to such an enactment 
at that time. 

i My ORES. Under the same circumstances I would do 
t again. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not disputing that, but here is the 
point, It is stated that this bill has passed the Senate repeat- 
edly without any opposition. It never has done it, and Hoth 


times, when it was up in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
we substituted for it a bill for the free and unlimited 
coin: of the standard silver dollar. 

I will read from McPherson's Handbook of Politics for 1892 
what was done in the Fifty-second Con The bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives and it came over here. I think 
tlie House bill was the identical measure, if I am not very much 
mistaken, that we have before us now. I did not have time to 
mark the place; but, Mr. President, there never was a time when 
this bill 5 the Senate without opposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido notremember what Congress it was, but 
Ido remember that perhaps in the Forty-rinth Congress a bill 

assed similar to this which was known as the McPherson bill. 
t may have been before the Forty-ninth Congress. I think it 
5 by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCP HER- 
SON]. 
oar COCKRELL. Oh, yes; there was opposition to all of 
em. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Missouri 
just one interruption? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have an amendment pending to this bill 
which I am very anxious to have voted upon, and lam compelled 
to be absent from the Senate Chamber after to-day until Frida; 
morning. Ican scarcely ask the indulgence of the Senate, 
the bill is to be pressed immediately, to postpone the vote until 
that time; but as the Senator from Indiana awhile ago intimated 
that he will call up the coinage bill reported from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, I take it that bill will perhaps occupy the re- 
mainder of this week. I should be very glad to be heard on my 
amendment and to press it seriously. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, Senators on this side of the 
Chamber can not hear what is going on. Possibly we might be 
interested. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think anything Isaid would be likely 
to make much impression on the other side of the Chamber, es- 
pecially with the Senator from Rhode Island. So it does not 
make a great deal of difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly it might. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was simply stating that I have an amend- 
ment pending to this bill upon whichI am very anxious, indeed, 
to have a vote, but I am compelled to be absent from the Senate 
after to-day until Friday morning. However, I trust no final 
vote wili be taken on the bill until that time. A proposition to 
repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation is the amend- 
ment to which I refer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I was showing what the 
national banks were earning for six months, from September 1, 
1891, to March 1, 1892. Now, I take the next six months, from 
March 1, 1892, to September 1, 1892. Their capital then was 
$679,076,650, and they had up to that time accumulated the very 
small surplus of $237,761,865.23, or a surplus equal to 35 per 
cent of their entire ca ital. Their gross earnings for those six 
months were $73,448,066.11, or 10.81 per cent upon their capital. 
Their net earnings for the six months were 832,294, 924. 82. 

That was 4.75 per cent as their net earnings for six months. 
What was the difference between the gross earnings and the net 
earnings? The difference between the gross earnings and the 
net earnings was $41,153,141.29. What became of that difference? 
They charged it off. That isthe language used in the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. They charged off for loans 
and premiums $11,431,087.57, and then they charged off for ex- 
penses and taxes $29,722,053.72, making $41,153,141.29. For those 
nir ae they declared a dividend of 3.66 per cent, or $24,853,- 

Now, let us summarize the year. At the closeof the year—not 
all gained in that year, butin the previous existence 25 the bank 
for twenty years (for the charters run only twenty years) they 
had accumulated a net surplus of $237,761,865.23, or 35 per cent 
upon their entire capital was the surplusaccumulated. Then, for 
the year from September 1, 1891, to Sy Sasso 1, 1892, they 
made a gron profit of their capital of 21.93 per cent and a net 

rofit of 9.84 per cent, lacking only sixteen one-hundredths of 
ing 10 per cent which they made. Al kinds of expenses and 
charges and salaries and everything that could be devised was 
deducted out of the gross profits, and yet after everything was 
paid, after every item of expenditure and tax was considered 
theyhad a net surplus of 9.84 per cent, declared a dividend of 7.44 
per cent, and held back a surplus of 35 per cent of their capital. 

Mr. President, I do not think that this shows a condition 
which demands that the Congress of the United States shall 
Spp any bend to these corporate monopolies and give them 
rights and privileges and authorities which we refuse to all 


permit me 


other banking corporations and all other individuals. Willan, 
Senator in his seat explain to me why the Congressof the Uni 
States should authorize five or six individuals incorporated into 
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anational banking association and owning $100,000 in United 
States bonds to bring those bonds into the Treasury and get 100 

cent of their face value, dollar for dollar, in notes of the 
Entted States, and for which the United States is responsible, 
and leave the bonds in the United States Treasury and draw 
every dollar of interest upon their bonds, and then loan out the 
$100,000 for the highest rate of interest they can get, and be 
thereby enabled to make a clear net profit of 9.84 per cent and a 
gross profit of 21.93 per cent upon their capital? 

Why shall this be granted to them and yet the State banks, 
the savings banks, the loan and trust com es, and the indi- 
vidual holders of the same kind of bonds be not allowed to re- 
ceive from the Treasury one solitary dollar in exchange for the 
bonds when they have deposited there? I want some Senator to 
answer that question. That is the question here before the Sen- 
ate to-day. I want some Senator to tell me why the Congress 
of the United Stites is under any kind of obligation to grant 
this special favor and privilege to these corporate monopolies, 
the national banks, and not to any other banks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a 
single question? 

r. COCKRELL. Yes; if I am given time to answer it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Three or four times I have heard the dec- 
laration made by the Senator from Missouri that the national 
banks are monopolies. I had always supposed that a monopoly 
was some kind of institution or an individal upon whom wascon- 
ferred a special privilege. I should like to ask the Senator if 
any five persons in the United States who can raise $50,000 are 
not equally qualified to possess and become the owners of one of 
these monopolies incommon with the present national banks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In what way then is it a monopoly? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Whenever people take advantage of the 
law and incorporate them elves into a national banking associa- 
tion and deposit their bonds, then they become the favored mo- 
nopolies; then they are granted rights and privileges which you 
re to grant to-day to any State bank or to any individual 
holder of bonds. Therefore I say they are monopolies; that they 
are to-day controlling the paper circulation of the United States. 
Isay that any institution or corporation which possesses the power 
of controlling the paper circulation of the United States, or of any 
other country, isdangerous to the best interests of that country; 
dangerous to the best interests of the people; dangerous to re- 
publican institutions and to the very liberties of the people them- 
selves, and thatit will grow beyond the power and control of 
that people if it is permitted to go on and grow. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is aware of the fact that 
the great complaint here is that the national banks have retired 
circulation; they do not seem to enjoy this great privilege which 
the Senator says made them monopolies. 

Mr. COCKER „That is exactly what they have done; and 
they have aided in es the present panic. 

. MCPHERSON. There does not seem to be any disposi- 
tion on their part to issue enough circulation to control abso- 
lutely the entire circulation of the country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why did they not, Mr. President? Let us 
examine and see. Why, these beneficiaries of the Government, 
the favored individuals of the Government, bought their 4 per 
cent bonds at par from the distinguished Senator from Ohio in 
1879, when he was telling us that if we passed a free-coinage bill 

we would prevent him from selling those bonds at par. But in- 
side of one year $600,000,000 of the 4 per cent bonds were issued 
by the Treasury and sold to the national banks, one national 
bank, as the Senator may remember, purchasing 360,000, 000 of 
the bonds at one time. They were distributed around at par. 

Then it was that they had their bank circulation. They could 

t circulation then; but what occurred? These were gold bonds. 

hey were coin bonds, but they were considered and interpreted 
to be gold bonds. The premium began to go up, and finally the 

remium ran up to 28 percent. Whatdid the national banks 
30 when the premium ran up so high? They sold their bonds 
at the highest premium and retired their circulation, regardless 
of the fact whether it was to the interest of the United States 
or not. 

An individual would do the same thing. Iam not saying that 
the banks have not the right to do this. Certainly they do just 
as the Bank of land does to-day. It has the legal right to 
raise the rate of interest, which if has done, from 1 to 5 per 
ons and thereby depreciated the Boag price of every com- 
modity in England. The inevitable result is an increase of the 
rate of interest, and this is done for the express purpose of re- 

Soe the price of every commodity in England and retaining 
0 


The national banks have the right to sell these bonds. They 
have a right to do just as the Senator or any other man having 
property of that kind might do. They do not care a continen- 


tal cent whether or not they benefit the tax-payers and consum- 


ers and producers of the United States. Itwasa financial move- 
ment, and if was made for theirown benefit. They are not here 
to-day asking for this $19,000,000 for any patriotic purpose, but 
to increase their profits; to make the people of the United States 
pay them additional interest and additional profits upon their 
1 open It is purely personal. 

here is not a particle of it patriotism or philanthropy or dis- 
interestedness or for the purpose of relieving the financial strin- 
gency. They can not come here in the name of liberty and pa- 
triotism and benevolence and take $19,000,000 and charge 14 per 
cent for loaning it out, as the banks are doing now. It isa pure, 
cold, selfish, heartless pro tion to increase the circulation 
$19,000,000, provided it can be done so as to enable the national 
banks to realize profit from it. That is what the Senator is con- 
tending for. nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 

Ma CPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In view of the amendment the Senator 
has offered and the argument he is making—which, while very 
emphatic, is quite amusing—he places in the hands of the hold- 
ers of these greenbacks which he proposes the Government 
shall issue, the power and responsibility of returning them to 
the Treasury, which would make it incumbent upon the Treas- 
ury to cancel them. I should like to know how the country 
could endure, under any condition of cireumstances, such a con- 
traction of the currency as would be possible under the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Oh, my dear good friend, the Senatorfrom 
New Jersey, knows perfectly well there would not be a dollar of 
contraction. That is the reason he is fighting it. I hope the 
Senator will not undertake to get under that kind of cover. The 
Senator is opposing this proposition because he knows the hold- 
ers of these bonds will take them to the Treasury and take out 
greenbacks and never return them for three, four, five, or ten 
years, and probably not until the bonds mature. There is no 
danger of any contraction there. He is opposing it because he 
thinks it will inflate the currency of the country and give us more 
money. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will do me the justice cer- 
tainly not to misrepresent me. Iam sure he will do that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I oppose the amendment not upon that 
ground; but I op it upon the ground that the Government 
bond is a deferred obligation, for which the Senator pro- 
poson to substitute a demand obligation, when the Treasury is 

no condition to make any such exchange, when the Treasury 
of the United States is dépleted, as it has been, by dissipation, 
so to speak. I use the word not in its full meaning, but in a 
restricted sense. 

Of course the money that was in the Treasury at the end of 
Mr. Cleveland's first Administration has been paid out for all 
sorts of things, the increase of pensions, subsidies, bounties, and 
things of that kind, until when the present Administration came 
into power we found that the surplus in the Treasury had been 
exhausted; we found there was no 8 in the Treasury, and 
we had to proceed from day to day to col 5 
it were from hand to mouth, to use a common expression. 

Therefore, when this pressure came upon the Treasury the 
Secretary was obliged to encroach upon the reserve fund of 
$100,000,000, which was placed there to secure the $346,000,000.of 
greenbacks. Unless the Senator can show some necessity for 
such a thing, and unless he can show his willingness to place in 
the Treasury as a further reserve fund a sufficient amount of 
gold to stand side by side with the gold now in the Treasury, to 

eep the greenbacks now out and those he proposes to issue on 
a parity with gold, and redeemable in gold, then he is fixing a 
situation for this Government which it will be impossible to 
carry out in practice. 

Mr. COC. LL. Mr. President, the Senator talks about the 
necessity for additional money. Let us see whether we have 
money enough in this country or not, and let us see whether the 
United States Treasury is capable of maintaining $500,000,000 of 
8 in circulation upon its present reserve of $100,000,- 

in gold in addition to the silver in the Treasury. I take the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for September 30, 
1892, and I find that there was due to the national binks on loans 
to individuals $2,153,498,829. I find there was at the same time 
due to other banks—State banks, private banks, savings banks, 
loan and trust companies—$2,470,410,287. There was a liability 
to the banks alone upon loans made by them to individuals of 
$4,623,909, 116. 

What did the banks owe? Many of them only had a small 
capital comparatively, much less than a million dollars. There 
was due from the national banks on deposits $2.333,630,716, and 
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there was due from other banks $3,029,129,844, or a total liability 
ol the national banks to individuals of $5,362,760,560. 

What are the cash assets of all the banks in the United States 
to meet all these vast liabilities? The cash assets of all the na- 
tional banks are $388,615,719, and the cash assets of all other 
‘banks 8197, 780,384; total, $586,405,103. 

What per cent was that on their liabilities? Ten and ninety- 
four one-hundredths per cent in cash of their liabilities. What 
was the cash per cent of the national banks alone? The national 
banks alone held 16.66 per cent, or one-sixth of the amount of 
‘their liabilities, and all the other banks held 6.53 per cent, or 
one-sixteenth part of their liabilities—one dollar for every six- 
teen dollars.. To-day there is $100,000,000 of gold alone, not 
counting the silver in the Treasury for the 5 of green- 
backs, 28 per cent, nearly twice as much as all the banks held 
for their liabilities. If the national banks can maintain their 
paper with 16.66 per cent, or one-sixth part, the United States 
can increase theirs to $560,000,000,and then have the same 
amount of reserve as the banks—one-sixth. There is no trouble 
about that. 

But what is the trouble now? Whatis the matter with the 
money—with the silver dollars? The despised 60-centsilver dol- 
lar is selling in New York to-dayfor 14 per cent premium. Did 

ou ever think of that? The t0-cent dollar, about which we 
ve heard so much here for the last twelve years or more, or the 
70-cent dollar, is selling to-day in New York to bankersand gold 
monometallists at 14 per cent premium, and the despised silver 
certificates are selling at the same price. What is the matter? 
Is there too much currency? Is it because there is too much 
money? No; it is because there is not enough. 

Let Senators look at it. Itisa plain proposition. Whenone- 
tenth of the depositors inall the banks of the United States draw 
out their money there is no money left, and the banks can not 
loan a dollar. Their creditors are owing them and they can 
not get money tolend; it isnotinthecountry. The whole fabric 
is one of wet Pataca faith, hope, and charity. It is not want of 
confidence on the part of the banks. Oh, no; it is not the bankers 
who have lost confidence; itis not the moneyed institutions which 
have lost confidence, but it is the owners of the deposits in these 
banks who have lost confidence in the banks and have taken their 
deposits out and paralyzed the industries of the country. 

lam sorry they have done it, but the banks have nobody to 
blame but themselves. I do not say all the banks are to blame, 
but the bankers in New York, many of whom have no citizen- 
ship in the United States, who are foreigners and care no more 
for the United States than they do for hades, and not as much, 
for they may care for that [laughter], are the ones who are re- 

msible. They are the ones who have caused the trouble. 

y? Because there is not money enough in this country, and 
when a panic appears, if depositors seek to draw their money out 
of the banks, everything is paralyzed and confidence is gone. 

There is not a banker living who does not know to-day that 
the silver dollar coined by the United States is just as good as 
the gold dollar, and every man, woman, and child who has adol- 
lar in the banks and goes for it, will take a silver dollar as 

nickly as a gold dollar, or a Treasury note as quickly as a gold 
8 and put it in their Si pockot or put it in a savings in- 
stitution, lay it aside there, let it lie there until their confi- 
dence is restored and strengthened. The depositors, the owners 
of millions of dollars in this country, are the ones we want to 
benefit. I do not think the national banks will give me credit 
for being even fair to them, but I know I am; I know Lam just 
to them, and I want to say to the depositors in the banking in- 
stitutions of the United States that they have made a great mis- 
take in withdrawing their money from those institutions. 

All the banking institutions in the United States to-day are in 
a better condition than in any other nation in the world outside 
of France. The banking institutions of this country to-day are 
in a safe condition; they are sound. If there was money enough 
in the country they could promptly meet their liabilities. They 
have available assets of responsible parties who would pay if the 
money could be obtained; but they can not get the money. 

I took some pains to examine, in order to see whether the 
national banks were really in a good condition, whether there 
was any real danger, whether the depositors had any real ground 
for losing confidence in the banks. I know they have lost confi- 
dence, and everybody knows it. 

Everybody knows the depositors, the actual owners of the 
money, who do not owe anything, have gone and taken it out of 
the banks. I wanted to know whether there was any real foun- 
dation for the destruction of confidence, and I examined the sub- 
ject very closely. I have made a statement of the condition of 
the banks on the 30th day of September, 1892. I will first take 
the national banks. They had a total of actual assets of $3,038,- 
235,715.22, and their liabilities, outside of capitalstock, overplus, 
and those things which can not be realized upon until deposits 


are psid—I mean the actual liabilities—amounted to $1,987,528,- 
220.91. That left an overplus of $1,050,707,494.31. 

What was that overplus? It was a capital of $686,600,000 in 
round numbers; it was a net surplus of 8238, 900, 000, undivided 
profits, $101 ,600,000; which makes an aggregate of $1,027,100,000. 
So the national banks have had ample resources, not consider- 
ing their money at all, not counting the money in their vaults, 
tomeet their liabilities provided there was money enough in cir- 
culation. That was the only trouble. 

What were their loans? What were their assets? Let us 
examine the assets for a moment. They had loans to the amoung 
of 82,171,000, 000, nearly $609,000 more than their liabilities to 
depositors; they had United States bonds, not for the purpose 
of securing circulation, $20,200,000; they had of stocks and 
bonds $154,500,000; they had in reserve agents $236,400,000; they 
had owing to them by others than national banks, 332,500,000; 
they had real estate and mortgages to the amount of $87,900,000; 
they had of specie $209,100,000; in legal tenders $104,300,000, 
and in United States deposits $22,200,000. 

What were their liabilities? Their liabilities to depositors 
were 81,779, 300,000, and to State banks $178,600,000, and other 
liabilities $29,600,000, making the total of their liabilities $1,987,- 
500,000, leaving an overplus of $1,050,600,000. 

I say frankly that it was exceedingly gratifying to me, when 
I made these close calculations, to find that the banks of the 
country were in such a good condition as they are. 

Take the savings banks. Their resources were 83,751, 649,173. 
Their aggregate liabilities were not nearly so great as those of 
the national banks, but greater proportionately. I have given 
these figures simply to show that there is an absolute necessity 
for an increase of the paper circulation of the United States,an 
increase of the money of the United States, and I ask that that 
currency shail be legal tender. Legal tender is what makes 
money. Gold without legal tender is notmoney; silver without 
legal tender is not money, whethercoined or uncoined. It isthe 
legal-tender quality w h gives to it value. 

Look at this indebtness, billions upon billions of dollars. We 
ask that the individual holders of bonds may have the rights 
which the national banks have, only with the disadvantage of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent; in other words, we want to place the 
citizen upon an equality with the banker, the State bank upon 
a comparative equality with the national bank. We want to 
give them all a chance to get money upon our interest-bearing 
bonds. We want to give them a fair chence; but it seems from 
what the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has said that there is to be no chance, that the only money 
which the oppressed people of the United States shall be per- 
mitted to receive must come through the hands of the national 
banks with whatever rate of interest they may choose to charge; 
whilst they are receiving the full amount of interest due upon 
their bonds. Thismorning a proposition was voted down to au- 
thorize 825,000, 000 of greenbacks to be issued for $25,000,000 of 
interest-bearing bonds, which, if carried, would have increased 
the legal-tender money of this country $25,000,000, would have 
saved the taxpayers of the United States $500,000 annually, and 
would have added to the actual surplus in an exhausted Treas- 
ury over $20,000,000. 

Why? Simply in order that the national banks might get 
$19,000,000 of additional circulation. Where is the justice, the 
equity, the fair dealing, the honesty in the Senate of the United 
States treating all the other banks and all the other holders of 
United States bonds in this way, and granting this special favor, 
privilege, and right to the national banks alone? 

Mr. President, we have not money enough in this country; and 
here is a proposition, a fair proposition, a just pr ition, in 
which there is no danger to the United States, which provides 
for the issue of a legal-tender note, for which we are to hold our 
own bond assecurity. No dagger can come from it. The le 
will not take these notes back, surrender them, and thereby 
contract the volume of the currency. 

I appeal to Senators why deny this to the people of this coun- 
try? Why will yon compel the business of the country to be 
done upon the diminished and insufficient volume of money 
which exists to-day? Why do you refuse to allow anyone to 
obtain money unless it comes through the national banks? 

This question has to be settled. The Senate of the United 
States must determine whether the national banks alone, when 
they hold United States bonds, shall have the right to get the 
equivalent of the greenback, dollar for dollar; because the 
national-bank note is simply a greenback, pure and simple— 
nothing less and nothing more. 

I ask that a letter which I have just received from the Acting 
Director of the Mint and also two circulars from the Treas 
Department may be printed as separate documents. They are 
three from the Bureau of the Mint. One is Monetary systems 


and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per 
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as in the principal countries of the world.” I believe my 
colleague had that in his speech, but it was not ordered to be 
printed as a separate document. 

I also have the Production of gold and silver in the world 
1792-1892.” I sse that the Director of the Mint has made some 
correction of that, and I ask that it may be printed as corrected. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the first paper? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The first paper whichI have is the ‘‘Pro- 
duction and coinages of the principal countries of the world for 
the years 1873-1892.” ; 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senator the statement from the Mint 
purporting to give the amount of gold and silver in the different 
countries of the world? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have that as a separate document. 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senator asked to have it printed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
hardly think it is worth printing, for it is so absolutely erroneous 
in many particulars that it oughtnot to be printed as a document. 

Mr. OCKRELL. I have not had time to make any examina- 
tion and comparison of it. 

Mr. TELL For instance, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The statementis made there that the Govern- 
ment of Russia had $250,000,000 ingold. Is not that the amount 
given? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; $250,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. The Bank of Russia has $100,000,000 more 
than that, and I suppose the Government of Russia has of its 
own very nearly if not quite twice that. Of course, part of the 
83 the Bank of Russia belongs to the Government. Itis 
claimed, however, by those who ought to know, that the Gov- 
ernment of Russia can put its hands on $500,000,000 of money. 
Tam told—and it is somewhat difficult to tind that out—that it 
has more than $250,000,000 of gold on deposit in several banks 
of western Euro To say that Russia has only this amount of 
gold, stated in the papers referred to, is simply deceiving. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What was the amount, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. TELLER. Two hundred and fifty million dollars; while 
in February last the statement of the Bank of Russia showed that 
they had $330, 000,000, and they have been adding to it ever since. 
r. COCKRELL. The statement I have is of the production 
and coinages of the principal countries of the world for the years 
1873-1892. I want to call the attention of my monometallist 
friends to the difference between the production of gold—to the 
fact that every year we consume 50 per cent of the gold produc- 
tion of the world for industrial ng ase. and at the same time 
every year we coin more gold than the world produces. 

I ask that the papers I present may be printed as separate doc- 
uments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the ab- 
sence of objection. 


Mr. T As this subject is before the Senate, having 
criticised the statement, I wish to make one further criticism. 
That statement credits the people of Great Britain with having 


$550,000,000 of gold. There is no e authority worthy 
of any attention which will sustain that statement. It can not 
be demonstrated thatthere is in Great Britain $550,000,000 of gold. 
Some of the best authorities in that country have asserted that 
there is not to exceed $400,000,000; some of them have even put 
it lower; I think no authority has put it higher than 55 


000,000. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not desire at this time to take 
any part in this discussion, but I have in my hand a letter from 
one of the most eminent citizens of this country in all industrial 
enterprises. I think, without expressing any approval or disap- 
are of the opinion which he expresses in this letter, that the 
opinions of men who are emjnent in the conductof the great busi- 
ness enterprises of the country should receive respectful consid- 
eration. The letter is from Mr. H. B. Plant, the president of an 
extensive railroad association, and who is largely interested in 
enterprises of this description in Florida. He gives his own opin- 
ion, and also that of another citizen of New York, largely con- 
nected with interests in Florida, and engaged in prosecuting 
great railroad enterprises there. 

The letter is pertinent to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and sustains that amendment in the exhi- 
bition to the country of the necessity of a great increase of the 
currency and of the circulating medium of the country for that 
purpose. I ask that the paper be read at the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE PLANT INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
New York, August 19, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: In cal your attention to the present condition of the 
Anances of the country I can not expect to place you in possession of any 


facts that you are not already more fully informed of than m „ but it 
seems to me imperative that the Sherman bill should be promptly re 

and for such strong reasons that it is hardly worth while for me to attem 
to enumerate them. The pinch in mone has become vı severe at the 
North and West, and if it continues will doubtless be felt equally if not 
more so throughout the South. So far as Forida is concerned, while it may 
be said to have escaped thus far, it is certain that in a short while all inter- 
ests will become as much involved and the whole community affected as 
badly as in any other section. 

Ihave recently returned from Florida, having passed most of last week 
there, and fo’ avery poora anxiety among the people on this subject, 
all looking to Congress for the prompt repeal of the Sherman bill as the only 
feasible remedy. Of course, after it there must come other legislation, but 
our attention now is drawn especially to the condition of things in the State 
in which we are so much interested. 

Thad a few moment's conversation with Mr. Flagler, and learned from 
him in a semiconfidential manner that it was becoming a very difficult mat- 
ter for him to provide currency and silver sufficient to pay off the hands now 
en ed in the construction of the East Shore Road sant the work being done 
at Lake Worth. He is called upon, he says, to ney & premium for money, 
and unless action by Congress is promptly taken he will feel compelled to 
suspend operations. As he has several thousand mechanics and laborers em- 
ployed, we can promo see the result in that State of turning them loose, as 
Well as the evil effect it would have upon others, and I must earnestly ur; 
that you will exercise your great influence towards the pe mpt repeal of 
Sherman bill, and subsequently to the enactment of such laws as will tend to 
restore confidence and prevent as far as possible a collapse in the business 
of Florida in the immediate future. 

I have myself in contemplation some other work which would give em- 
ployment to a many poopie in Florida, but which I shall be compelled 
to defcr while the present condition of financial affairs continues, as withall 
ese credit we can command, it is impossible to get money to pay for the work 

one. 
Respectfully, H. B. PLANT, President. 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I am not prepared to vote on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] because I have not fully understood from his own 
statement why it has been offered. It certainly proposes a 1 711 
radical change in our existing financial arrangements. It 
surely converta very large amount of the Government indebted- 
ness, which is now by the terms of the bonds he pi to a fu- 
ture day, into an immediate demand upon the Treasury. 

I understand that the Senator proposes that all those bond- 
holders who have already received national bank notes may re- 
turn them and receive Treasury notes in place of the outstand- 
ing bank circulation. The amount of that circulation is under- 
stood by the Senate, and I understand that the amendment pro- 
poses to issue legal-tender notes for the 10 per cent which has 
not been allowed to the national banks heretofore. 

While I am not prepared to say that the holders of bonds will 


immediately . them—for I know nothing about that—I 
mean to sa; at the effect of the amendment, if adopted, will 
substan y make all the outstanding bonds due to-morrow, due 


at once, because, without reference to the time of the maturit; 
of the bonds, the holders may present them at the Treasury; and, 
whether they are national banks or not, they may obtain legal- 
tender notes. The spirit and effect of the amendment will be to 
convert the whole outstanding national bank circulation into 
immediate demand notes—notes npon which demand may be 
made to-morrow or any other day, if I correctly understand it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; not at all. The amendment onl 
refers to the deposit of bonds by any State bank. Let the send 
ment be again read. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask that the amendment may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr.PALMER. Then, Mr. President, I understand the amend- 
ment would operate by way of addition to the bill reported by 
the Committee on Finance, and would not disturb the bill in that 


respect. 
r. COCKRELL. Not at all. It would only affect other than 
national banks. 

Mr. PALMER. Leaving the national banks to stand upon the 
ground they now occupy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is it. 

Mr. PALMER. Butas respects any and all the bonds other 
than those held by the national banks, it would allow the im- 
mediate conversion of those bonds, whatever may be the date 
of their maturity, into demand notes upon the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I confess I have never favored national banks, 
but have always regarded them as I have other organizations 
under the law. I have always x Loy onan with my fellow-citi- 
zens who are interested in national banks to this extent, at least, 
that I thought they were entitled to all the fair and just advan- 
tage the law gives them; and whatever profits they can gain in 
obedience to law may be regarded as fairly theirs. 

Just what the precise sum may be I am unable to tell, because 
I do not know about the amount held by national banks, nor do 
I know but that the national banks may, for a few of the advan- 
tages which may or may not be afforded them, surrender their 
bonds and take up their circulation, and that others may use 
these bonds for the purposes I am about to indicate. 

I infer, therefore, that by the very fair operation of this 
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amendment a vast amount of national bonds which are yet to | will be very prompt action in connection with this measure and 


mature may be converted into a matured indebtedness, which 
would give to the holders the right todemand gold at the Treas- 


ug President, has the Senator from Missouri considered what 
might be the effect of that legislation upon the Treasury? It 
is our misfortune just at this moment that ours is a political cur- 
rency, that is, that the United States Government has become 
the very pillar of our credit; allthe 8 of the country sub- 
stantially depends upon the credit of the United States and its 
ability and its willingness to redeem and to protect its own cir- 
lation. That is our condition to-day. 

Is it wise to create these new demands upon the Treasury 
which may lead to the complete withdrawal of its resources? 
Why should it be done? Why expose the Federal Treasury to 
this new danger? It is admitted now that the Treasury has all 
the burden it can bear. We are busy devising expedients for 
the relief of the Treasury. Itis staggering under its load. I 
submit, is it wise in conservative statesmen, conservative legis- 
lators, to subject the Treasury to this new peril and to this new 
responsibility? 

Is this the time for a radical change like this, the result of 
which none of us can foresee? When all the business of the coun- 
try is laboring under embarrassments, which have been so often 

y described—because we can have no full description of 
them, for human language is incapable of describing the actual 
condition of the business of the country—isit wise at this time 
to engage in an experiment which may involve such serious con- 


uences? 

at is practically to say to the Secretary of the Treasury, Lou 
have now an amount of public indebtedness outstanding, and the 
prosperity of the country, the restoration of the business of the 
country depends upon your ability to recover and maintain the 
credit of the country and place it beyond doubt, so that there 
may be no hesitation or fear in respect of what may be the future 
operation of the Treasury.” Is it wise, therefore, to open the 

reasury to this new danger? I may the danger in my 
imagination, but I think I can see the peril of legislation like 
this 


I do not know what the wisdom, or what the cupidity or the 
po, of the men who own money in this country may dictate. 

can not say that itis true that the legal-tender notes have been 
held by the people, Therehas been a very slight demand upon 
the Treasury for gold in redeeming them; but when this new 
flood comes, I donot know how much it will amount to. Of 
course it may be many millions; it may be twenty millions, it 
may be fifty millions, it may be one hundred millions; I do not 
know. It is a doubtful experiment. 

None of us can see the extent to which it will influence or oper- 
ate upon the Treasury: yet in view of the peril which surrounds 
the country, when everything depends upon the ability of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the credit of the Govern- 
ment, without consulting the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
knowing what his plans are, he being supposed to have the most 
extensive knowledge on this subject, knowing the wants of the 
Treasury, and being aware of its resources, and the Treasury be- 
ing thecorner stone, the very foundation of national credit, with- 
out any precise notion of how this is to eventuate, the Senator 
from Missouri proposes to open this new flood of demands upon 
the Treasury, the effect of which none of us can anticipate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois will please 
suspend to enable the Senate toreceive a message from the House 
of 8 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, 
entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes;” in 
which it uested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. VOO ES. I ask thatthe bill just received from the 
House of Representatives may be laid before the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill from the House, the title of which will be reported. 

The bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved my 14, 
1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, to agoompany the reference of the bill with a 
statement, which may be satisfactory to the public. There will 
be a meeting of the Committee on ce to-morrow, and there 


the measure al y reported from that committee, 
INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu- 
lating notes to national banks. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, it was my purpose to occupy 
the attention of the Senate for a very short time. Iam deeply 
impressed with the necessity for the greatest conservatism now. 
The passage of the bill by the House of Representatives, which 
has just been reported, indicates more than before the necessity 
of conservatism. 

I insist that thescheme proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
is much more far-reaching than—I was about to say, than he 
supposes; but I will not say that—it is much more far-reaching 
than I can see. It may have less in it than I imagine; it may 
have more in it than he imagines. It is a dangerous time to at- 
tempt a change so radical as this, whatever its effect neiy be. 

I predict that under his amendment the whole circulation of 
the national banks may be withdrawn and that the whole circu- 
lation of the national banks may take the form of legal-tender 
Treasury notes, because, while I confess that I sup in the 
first instance the national banks might participate in this pro- 
vision, the methods of evasion are so easy, they so readily occur ` 
to ingenious men, that whenever the interests of those who con- 
trol the present national banks will justify it, or seem to demand 
it, there will be expedients by which this great change will be 
made, and, in addition to the increase of Treasury notes which 
may follow by the action of the State banks and the savings 
banks, the whole mass of the outstanding indebtedness of the 
country may be converted into le 1 notes and may be 
presented to the Treasury and gold demanded. If that may be 
the consequence, is it not wise that we pause before we adopt a 
measure s0 radical as this? 

_ I want to say here, before I proceed further, that I know noth- 
ing more pernicious, nothing more injurious to the national 
character an these perpetual assertions of the poverty and 
helplessness of the American people. We have been taught to 
tremble at the enormous money power of England. That is the 
favorite invocation to alarm us. I insist that the American peo- 
ple are not mendicants; they arə not cowards; they are not ni 
awe of this tremendous money power, to which allusion is mađe 
so very often. They need rational legislation; not for the pro- 
tection of the poor or the rich, because the rich of to-day may 
be the poor of to-morrow, as events occurring all around us full 
demonstrate. None of us can tell who will constitute the ric 
or the poor of the next generation. 

What we want is conservative and iring legislation; not 
appeals, not denunciations; but we need the inspiration of cour- 
age, and our people will pass through this storm as they have 
passed through others on much more serious occasions. But 
our people demand conservatism; they demand legislation which 
has the sanction of experience—legislation which has the sanc- 
tion, too, of careful regard for the rights of all, not based upon 
fear of one portion of our countrymen and supplications uttered 
on this floor in behalf of another. That is not statesmanship. 
They need conservative, inspiring legislation, and no radical 
change ought now to be attempted in the financial policy of the 
Government. 

The national banks were organized many years ago to meet 
conditions which have happily passed away. They are perform- 
ing their office inour monetary affairs. ey have e money 
horona all doubt, although many of them have failed! I con- 

e their right to make whatever money they can fairly make 
under the law; but where we can control them for the public 
good we should do so with an unsparing hand. But they are at 
present a part of our financial system. I hope the time will 
come when they will be unnecessary, for I hope the time will 
come when our finances will not depend upon the result of eve 
election of members of Congress or President, when there 
be stability, when men may hope that the earnings of alifetime 
will not be disposed of and crushed out by the result of a Presi- 
dential election. I hope for that degree of stability. 

I repeat, this is no time for experiments dictated by a polic 
which marhe promising and may look hopeful. We have all 
seen legislation designed to accomplish one object perverted to 
another and a different end. 

Mr. President, this proposition is practically—I say ‘‘ practi- 
cally’? because that may be its result—to convert all the in- 
debtedness of the United States into legal-tender promises to 
pay. The Senator from Missouri—and I certainly sympathize 
with him in that feeling—speaks of our limitless resources. 
They are abundant and abounding; we are all proud of them; 
but it must be recollected that the resources of this country are 
only based upon the taxing capacity of the people. Because we 
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. ean do it, is there any reason why we should throw that burden 
upon the people, or is it enough to say we can take care of it? 

We do not know what the consequences may be if $100,000,000 
of gold-demand notes are created by our act to-day and they at 
once confront the Secretary of the Treasury, with all the load 
he is now staggering under, and that, too, without consulting 
with him and without that thorough knowledge of all the mat- 
ters which are within the knowledge of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, who is the gentleman whose business it 
is. If we, in obedience to some most laudable motive, suddenly 
create this mass of new imperative indebtedness what may be the 
consequences? 

The Senator says we have resources to meet the indebtedness. 
Undoubtedly we have. I have received a letter to-day from a 
friend, who says the true solution of our troubles is to issue 
bonds to the amount of $300,000,000, and hold them in the Treas- 
ury. We can borrow money to meet even $100,000,000 of new 
demand notes. Will the Senator say that those new demand 
notes will not be presented; that that demand upon the Treasury 
will not be made? The Senator reasons from the past, but does 
he not know better than I the enormous power of aggregated 
wealth? Does he not know, too, that all the speculative wealth 
of the country is in combination for self-advancement? That is 
a fact. 

I conclude by saying that if we place ourselves, by such legis- 
lation as the Senator from Missouri proposes, in the power of 
this much-dreaded money power, in the power of Lombard 
street and Wall street, of which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] so frequently speaks, we simply change the system; 
we anticipate the ip does of debts not yet due, and we invite 
upon this oppressed people demands which must be met by re- 
sources either from taxation or by new loans. I deprecate new 
loans; I deprecate increased taxation. I desire to reduce taxa- 
tion wherever it can be done, and so I dread the legislation pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. I can see no good that it 
will produce. 

The Senator says let the poop have what the banks have. 
The position of the Finance Committee is to allow an issue 
hich would not exceed $20,000,000 probably—I do not know the 
exact amount—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. That depends upon the amount of bonds 
they will buy. They might run it up to thirty, or forty, or fifty 
million dollars. 

Mr. PALMER. Very likely. The Senator is much better 
instructed on these points than I am; but let it be the worst, 
$50,000,000. We encounter the poy of $200,000,000. The 
$50,000,000 would be of remote liability. We, by the adoption 
of this amendment, would invite direct liability. 

The Senator describes a 2 by which the holders of na- 
tional-bank paper may reach the Treas It may be so. The 
Senator makes a direct path; makes a path so short that it may 
be stepped in a moment, and a bond due twenty years hence, or 
whenever our bonds are due 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not until 1907. 

Mr. PALMER. Under the Senator’s proposition a bond not 
due until 1907 would be suddenly converted into a thousand dol- 
lars of legal-demand paper. at the dictates of interest may 
be I can not tell. Ido not want to e the country to that 
peril. Where we have an extension, when the time of payment 
is already fixed ata remote day, let it stand there. Let us not 
invite immediate demands upon a which is already 
staggering under its burden and which must be maintained, be- 
cause upon the Treasury rests the whole superstructure of na- 
tional credit. 

Mr. ALLEN. [should like to ask the Senator what amount 
of bonds we have now outstanding for national bank purposes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amount of bonds outstanding on the 
Ist of A t, 1893, was $25,364,500 4¢ per cent bonds, payable 
at the option of the United States, and $559,605,250 of the funded 
loan of 1907, bearing 4 per cent interest. 

The national banks hold a certain percentage of that, but I am 
not able to state the exact amount they now hold. I have the 
statement of the amount that they held in September last. It 
was then $163,275,300, and the State banks and incorporated ĉom- 

s held $154,025,395, $317,000,000 in round numbers. 
he balance was outstanding in the hands of I do not know 
whom. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that, 
in addition to those there was alsoacertain amount of bonds 
issued in aid of the Pacific railroads, which are available. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; $64,623,512 of 6 per cent bonds, which 
begin to mature in 1895. 

Mr. ALLEN. Can the Senator state the amount of bonds 
which is held by the national banks at this time? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not the statement up to this time; 
but the national banks on the 30th of June $176,588,250 


United States bondsof various kinds to secure circulation, and 
held wee ad to secure deposits. 

Mr. Mr. President. I desired this information more 
especially for the purpose of ascertaining whether the objection 
made to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] by the Senator- from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was a 
valid objection. I have no desire to consume unnecessarily the 
time of the Senate, but if the people of this nation are to be 
again burdened with an additional indebtedness so far as the 
national banks are concerned, it is just as well that they should 
bow their heads now to the yoke as at any other time; but I have 
heard so many things occurring within the last few days in this 
Chamber that I can not let the opportunity pass without men- 
tioning some of them. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] has been 
constant, in season and out of season, in advocating the adop- 
tion of the bill now before the Senate, but whenever the question 
has been put to him, what advantage has the measure now pro- 

osed to be adopted over the issuances of legal-tender notes, he 
never Tet, in my judgment, succeeded in answering the 
question. The question has been put tothe Senator 8 
and has been put to the Senate, what advantage is there in 
adopting this national bank bill that is not found completely 
and fully within the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri? : 

Certainly the great thing to be accomplished, according tothe 
concession of all Senators, is to relieve the present strained con- 
dition of our finances. We are told that we have reached an ex- 
ceptional period in the history of this nation, and that it calls 
for all the statesmanship all the patriotism of Congress 
to relieve that situation; but yet, when the Senator from Mis- 
souri proposes an amendment which not only reaches the evil 
the nation is afflicted with, but gives the nation more money 
than this proposed bank bill, that moment the Senators who 
claim the nation is afflicted with an evil which we should promptly 
relieve find some fault with it. I do not know whether itis be- 
cause it does not come through the instrumentality of the na- 
tional banks or not; but it occurs to me the same objection which 
is made to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri is valid 
against the bill proposed by the Finance Committee. 

What is that objection? In the first place,itis said that the 
holders of greenbacks issued under this amendment may deplete 
and loot the Treasury Department ofits gold. That may be 
true; but the same power exists under the bill now under con- 
sideration. Persons holding bank notes issued under this bill 
can change them for greenbacks or for coin certificates, and go 
to the Treasury Department and get their gold. So there is 
no safeguard in the bill under consideration which does not lie 
in the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 

Then the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. gaa ogee at wes also 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] make this o tae 
that the power is limitless under the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri, and they claim, I su e, that the country will 
be flooded with too much money. e same objection exists to 
the bill under consideration that exists to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri; for, if it be desirable upon the part of 
persons holding Government bonds to issue money, can money 
not be issued to the amount of $400,000,000 or 8500, 000, O00 to-day 
under the bonded system that we have. If there is money in 
the transaction, what is to prevent the organization of more na- 


‘tional banks all over this country, and swelling the volume of 


paper money $400,000,000 or $500,000,000? 

he same objection that is made to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri lies to the bill itself, except that it gives to 
the national banks additional power over the industries and the 
destinies of this nation. 

The Senator from Illinois said that he did notlike to hear this 
cry of the masses. I am frank to say that I do not like to hear 
it; but I know of no reason why the national banks or corpora- 
tionsof any kind should control the destinies of this nation. 
This isa Government of the people, not of the banks. It has 
been a Government of the banks too long for the welfare of the 
masses; and the same privileges which arə extended by law to 
the national-bank or; zations of this country ought to be ex- 
tended to every valid and sound corporation and individual in 
the nation. There is no reason why they should not be. 

The other day, when the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] 
introduced a resolution, which, in my judgment, ought to have 

without an objection, and which wus to inquire into the 
violation of the laws of the nation by certain banking institutions 
in the country, the Senator from 8 [Mr. WASHBURN], 
the Senator from New Jerse; 1 MCPHERSON], and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], Iam not mistaken, told us by 
inference, if not in plain language, that we ought not to say any- 
thing about that for fear the people of this country would become 
aware of the fact. We heard the strange doctrine uttered in the 
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Senate of the United States that the sovereign people of this na- 
tion are not entitled to know what is going on. we are here 
legislating for 70,000,000 people, are they not entitled to know 
what we are doing? 

Haye they not a right to demand, every man, woman, and 
child of them, that the Congress of the United States call a halt 
upon the violation of the lawsof this country? The same things 
that are being done openly and in violation of law in New York 
will not be tolerated elsewhere in the country. National banks 
have been closed up in the West, ee probably to a hun- 
dred or more, simply because they suspended for atime honoring 
their checks, they having ample resources, and yet the banks in 
the city of New York have been openly violating the law for the 
last ten days or longer, and the Senate is not even permitted to 
talk about it or to obtain information from the Treasury Depart- 
ment in regard toit. Why? Because the people, who are our 
masters, and who send us here to legislate for them, may become 
alarmed, and favored banks may be precipitated into ruin and 
into disaster. ; 

Then the Senator from Iowa told us, when the resolution of 
the Senator from Kansas was before the Senate, that we probably 
should have to send to New York to find out whether it was true 
that the banks were violating the law ornot. The way the Sen- 
ator was going to find out was to send some person to the banks 
and ask them if they had violated the law! A strange doctrine, is 
it not? If you are going to charge a man with the commission of 
a crime, if you are going to punish him for the commission of that 
crime, you must first send somejman to him to ask him whether 
he is guilty of the crime or not! 

I have been attentively listening, for the purpose of finding 
some excuse for the passage of this measure, which did not ob- 
tain, so far as the amendment was concerned, but I have been 
unable to find it, I find, however, that Senajors are rising and 
endeavoring to protect the interests of these banks, telling us 
that the nation is going to be hurled into ruin, yet the ery of 
the people in New York, the cry of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who are unemployed does not disturb them. 

When throughout the length and breadth of this nation there 
are thousands and hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren going almost naked and starving, it does not seem to arouse 
a sympathetic chord in the nature of these gentlemen. The poor 
may appeal for assistance; they may appeal to the Congress of the 
Uni States for relief from the present situation; the great 
masses who are suffering in consequence of this evil legislation 
may appeal, and appeal in vain; but the moment the interests of 
the national banks are touched, the moment the interests of the 
corporations, which bleed the life out of the people of this 
country, are touched, Senators undertaketo hush us into silence 
for fear that speaking out loud will cause some of them to go 
into chaos, and the poor people be ruined. 

I have seen no objection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri which does not equally apply to the bill reported 
by the Finance Committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, August 29, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MONDAY, August 28, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. : 

Mr. John M. Wever, Representative-elect from the Twenty- 
third District of New York, presented himself, and was duly 
qualified by taking the oath prescribed by law. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. GRAHAM, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence indefinite: on account of sickness. 
REPRINT OF REPORT ON RULES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request: 
Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, requests a reprint of Mis- 


‘| the same for coinage at the mints of the United States, 


cellaneous Document No. 11 and Report No. 1, copies of the same haying be- 
come exhausted. y 


There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 
SILVER. 


The SPEAKER. Upon the pending bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a 
part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” debate under the order of the 
House has been exhausted. The Clerk will now read that part 
of the order relating to the vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The vote shall be taken first on an amendment providing for the free coin- 
age of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, then a separate vote to be had 
on a similar amendment propos: a ratio of 17to 1; if that fail, on one 
posing 4 ratio of 18 to 1; if that fail, on one proposing a ratio of 19 to I; if 
that fail, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to l. If the above amendments fail, 
it shall be in order to offer an amendment reviving the act of the 28th of 
February, 1878, restoring the standard silver dollar, commonly known as the 
Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill itself if all amendments shall 
have been voted down, and on the passage of the bill without other in- 
tervening motions. 

Mr. BAILEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. In the 
event that the amendments 5 for in the special order 
should be voted down, would it then be in order to move an 
amendment to the bill itself, the amendment being germane 
ying the rules of the House or under general parliamentary 

aw? 

The SPEAKER. As at present advised, the Chair thinks it 

would not be; butshould the question arise the gentleman might 
be heard upon it. The impression of the Chair at presont is 
thatthe order of the House prescribes absolutely and exhaust- 
ively the amendments which may be offered to the pending bill. 
The Clerk will report the first amendment. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill has not been read. When 
it has been I will offer an amendment in the form of a proviso to 
come in at the end of the bill. z 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLAND. If offer as an amendmenta proviso for free coin- 
age of silver at the present ratio, 16 to 1. Task that it be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the bill the following: 

“Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more, 
and not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit 
and to have the same 
coined into the legal-tender standard silver dollars of 412} grains standard 
silver to the dollar. on same terms and conditions on which gold bullion is 
now deposited and coined. 

That silver certificates shall be issued onsuch dollars in the manner now 
provided by law for the issuing of certificates on standard silver dollars.” 


Mr. MoMTLLIN, Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it in 
order at this time to offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then I will ask consent to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk to be read for information. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular order, which is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman object to having the 
amendment read ? 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that the amendment which the 
gentleman desires to offer provides for free coinage of the Ameri- 
can product only, which is not free coinage at all. < 

ane McMILLIN. That is the amendment which I desire to 
submit. 

‘The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. TRACEY. Iwas not able to hear the remarksof the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. I wish simply to inquire of 
the Chair whether the amendment offered by that gentleman is 
in accordance with the special rule or order on this subject? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Or with the Chicigo platform? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the proposition 
sent to the desk by the gentleman from Missouri is one of the 
propositions upon which, under the order, the House is to vote. 

r. REED. Is there any way to have the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The ques- 
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The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now offer an amendment fixing 
the co at 17 to 1. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of #50 or more, and 
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tion is first upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri which has just been read. 

Mr. BLAND. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 226, 
not vo 2; as follows: 


YEAS—1%. not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars con 
Abbott, Cooper, Tex. Hutcheson, Pickler, 438.60 ins of standard silver to the dollar on same terms and conditions 
Aitken, x, Jones, Post, as gold bullion is now de ted and coined. That said dollars shall be a le- 
Alexander, Crawford, Kem, Richardson, Mich. | gal tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certifi- 
Iberson, Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn. | cates shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are 
Arnold, Cas, Kans. Ep; Soan 15 now issued on standard silver dollars. 
Balle, avis, y tson, 
Hades’ AADS De Armond, alder Sayers, The SPEAKER. This is the amendment fixing the coinage 
Bankhi Denson, Lawson, Sibley, at 17 to 1. 
Bell, 1 8 3 aed n, Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
Black, Ga. Donovan, Lucas, Stallings, nayi 
1 Doolittle, Maddox, Stockdale, he yeas and nays were ordered. 
Bland, a oo SORS Ky. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 241, 
mw Enloe, McCulloch, Swanson, not voting 11; as follows: : 
—.— N. C. Nekeighan 8 ae YEAS—101. 
wers, thian, an, rt, Abbot! x, Jon chardson, Mich. 
Branch, Funston, Laurin, V. rene Crawford, Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bretz, Fyan, MeMillin, te, Alexander, Cul Kyle, bins, 
Broderick, Geary, cRae, Taylor, Ind. Allen, Curtis, Kans, ne, Robertson, La. - 
Brookshire, Goodnight, Meredith, Terry, Arnold, De Armond, Lawson, Russell, Ga. 
Bryan, Grady, Money, Turpin, Bailey, Denson, Lester, ayers, 
Bunn, Hall, Mo Montgomery, ler, Bank Dinsmore, Livingston, Sibley, 
Burnes, arris, organ, heeler, Ala. Bell, Colo. Dockery, cas; nod, k 
ti, Hartman, oses, > Bell, Tex. Donovan, Maddox, S 
Cannon, Cal. Hatch, Murray, Williams, Ml. Black, Ga. Edmun h Stockdale, 
Capehart, Heard, eill, Blan . Ellis, Ky McCull Stone, Ky. 
Clark, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Newlands, Wilson, Wash. Bland, Enloe, McDearmon, son, 
Cobb, Ala. Hoiman, ‘Ferrall, Boatner, cMillin, iey, 
U, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, Bower, N. 0. Fithian, McRae, Tate, 
Coffeen wers, Cal. ton, eredi 
Conn, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. B. 8 Fyan, 3 — 
NAYS—226. Broderick, Goodnight, Montgomery, Tyler, 
Adams, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Reed, Burnes, Hall 0. 8 Whiting’ 
Alderson, ley, Joy Reilly, Caminetti, Hartman, y. Williams, Ill. 
Aldrich, Dolliver, Kiefer, Reyburn, Cape Hatch. Neill, * Ww 
Apsley, Draper, Kribbs, Ric! Clark, Mo. Heard, ewlands, Wilson, Wash. 
Avery, Lacey, Ritchie, Cobb, Ala. Hend N.C. O'Ferrall, oodard 
Bal Dunphy, Lapham, Robinson, Pa. kre! Hooker, Miss. ter, x 
Baker, N. H. Durborow, ton, Rusk, Coffeen, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
pnawn, mie Lefever, . — aen Cooper, Tex. Hutcheson, Pickler, 
Bartholat, Erdm: Lin yan, NAYS—Al. 
tlett, Everett, Lisle, Schermerhorn, Ad ley, Joy, Reed, 
r: Fellows, Lockwood, ranton, Alderson, Dolliver, Kiefer, Reilly, 
den, elder, Louä, Settle, Aldrich, Doolittle, bbs, Reyburn, 
Beltzhoover, Loudenslager, Shaw, Apsley, Draper, Y, Richards, Ohio 
j Fletcher. h, Sherman, Avery, Dunn, Lapham, tchie, 
r er, kles, Ba Dunphy, La s Robinson, Pa. 
B „ III. Funk, Mahon, pe, Baker, H. Durborow, La usk, 
Blair, Gardner, Mallory, Smith, Baldwin, Ellis, Lefever, Russell, Conn. 
Boutelle, Gear, Marsh, Somers, oat English, Lilly, Ryan, 
Brattan, ‘ Sperry, Bartholdt, Linton, Schermerhorn, 
Brawley, Gillet, N. Y. Marvin, N. Y. S; 5 Bartlett, Everett, Lisle, ton, 
Breckinridge,Ark, Gillett, Mass. McAleer, Stephenson, Barwig, Fellows, Lockwood, Settle, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Goldzier, McCall, Stevens, Belden, Fielder, ud, Shaw, 
Brickner, Gorman, McCleary, Minn. Stone,C. W Beltzhoover, 5 Loud „ hi 
Brosius, Gresham, cCreary, K Stone, W. A. rty, Fletcher, Lynch, Sickles, 
Brown, Grosvenor, McDannold, Storer, am, F er, ipe, 
Burrows, Grout, McDowell, Strong, Black, III. 12 Smith, 
Bynum, T, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. lair, Gardner, Mahon, mers, 
Cabaniss, er, McGann, whey, Boutelle, 5 Mallory, Sperry, 
Cadm Hain McKaig, Taylor, Tenn. Brattan, Geary, Marsh, S $ 
Caldw Hall, Minn MeN: A omas, Brawley, Martin, Ind. Stephenson, 
Campbe! Hammond, Meikiejoun, Y, Breckinridge, Ark. Gillet, N. Y. Marvin, N. Y. Stevens, 
Cannon, III. Hare, Mercer, Tucker, Breckinridge, Ky. Gillett, Mass. McAleer, tone, C. W. 
Caruth, Harmer, Meyer, Turner, Bretz, Goldzier, McCall, Stone, W. A 
Catchings, Harter, iken, Upde 4 Brickner, McCleary, Minn. Storer, 
usey, Haugen, Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. | Brooks G: ary, Strait, 
Chickering, Hayes, Morse, Van Voorhis, Ohio | Brosius, Grosvenor, McDannoid, Strong, 
ilds, Heiner, Mutchler, Wadsworth, Brown, Grout, McDowell, Sweet, 
Clancy, Henderson, Il. Northway, Walker, Bryan, T, McEttrick, Talbert, S. C. 
ki Henderson, Iowa Oates, Wanger, Burrows, er, cGann, Talbott, Md. 
Gobb, Mo. Hendrix, O'Neil, Mass. Warner, Bynum, Haines, Kaig, wney, 
Hepburn, O'Neill, Penn. Washington, Cabaniss, Hall, McKeighan, Taylor, ind. 
Cogs Hermann, Outhwaite, Wa Cadmus. Hammond, McLaurin, Taylor, Tenn. 
Compton, Hicks, e, Weadosk. Caldwell Hare, McN. mas, 
Coombs, Hilborn, Paschal, Wells, Campbell, | Harmer, Meiklejo y. 
Cooper, Fla. Hines, Patterson, Wever, Cannon, III. Mercer, Tucker, 
Cooper, Ind. Hitt, Payne, Wheeler, Ill. uth, Harter, Meyer, T, 
Coopen hides 2 1 Pendl 850 W. V. Wilson 0 —.— 5 — . Ven oorhis, N. Y. 
Cousins, Hopkins, Pa. Perkins, Di Wilson” W.Va. Chickering, Heiner, Mo Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Covert, Houk, Ohio Phillips, ise, hilds, Henderson, III. Mutchler, Wadsworth, 
Crain, ouk, Pigott, Wolverton, Clancy, Henderson, Iowa Northway, alker, 
Cummings, Hulick, Powers, Woomer, Clarke, Ala. Hendrix, a Wanger, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hull, Price, Wright, Mass. | Cobb, Mo. Hepburn, O'Neil, Mass. Warner, 
Dalzell, Tkirt, Randall, Wright, Pa. Coe’ Hermann, O'Neill, Pa. Washington, 
Daniels, Johnson, Ind. Ray, Cogswell, Hicks, Outhwaite, Waugh, 
Davey, Johnson,N.D. Rayner, eer Hilborn, age, ane i 
NOT VOTING—2. Coombs, - Hitt, Patterson, Wever, 
Graham, Shell. ead an 3 e W Paros, peers III 
3 oper, z ooker, N. Y. eurson, ite, 
So the amendment was rejected. Trish, Hopkins, III. Pendleton, W.Va. Wilson, Ohio 
The follow pair was announced: Cousins, Hopkins, Pa. T Wilson, W. Va. 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. SHELL would vote for free | Covert, a Ohio rt 88 
nyorang Mr. GRAHAM for unconditional repeal of the Sher- 8 Haiek oo Post, Woomer, 
man . Curtis, N. Y. R ‘owers, right, Masg 
Mr. BRAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that my col- | Dal Ikirt, ce, Wright, Pa. 
league [Mr. SHELL] has been detained from the House by serious | Davey” Johnson D e Bapan, : 
illness. De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
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NOT VOTING—1L 
Baker, Kans. , Wis. Hudson, Shell, 
Davis, Kem, Simpson, . 
Sue Cal. Graham, Pence, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

3 roll call several members asked to have their names 
reco ; 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the ordinary rule will 
prevail, that gentlemen who were not present when their names 
were reached on the roll will not be permitted to record their 
names. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I hope no such rule will 
prevail. Letevery man have a chance to vote on this question. 

Mr. SHAW. r. Speaker, my coll e [Mr. COOPER] has 
been summoned by telegram to the bedside of his dying father. 
I ask that he have indefinite leave of absence, and that this re- 
quest be entered before the declaration of the result of the vote 
just taken. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will have leave of absence indefinitely. 

There was no objection. p 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further amendment, fix- 
ing the ratio at 18 to 1. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of $50 or more, and 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars con 
464.40 grains of standard silver to the dollar on same termsand conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be a legal 
tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certificates 
shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


Mr. TRACEY. This is the ratio of 18 to 1? 

The SPEAKER. This is the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri, fixing the ratio at 18 to 1. 

Mr. HATCH. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The queson was taken and there were—yeas 103, nays 240, 


not voting 10; as follows: 
YEAS—108. 
Abbott, Cox, Hutcheson, Pendleton, Tex. 
Aitken, Crawford, t, Pickler, 
Alexander, Culberson, Jones, Richardson, Mich. 
Arnold, Curtis, Kans. Ere Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, De Armond, Kyle, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Denson, e, Robertson. La. 
Bell, Colo Dinsmore, Lawson, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Tex. Dockery, ter, Sayers, 
Black, Ga. Donovan, Livingston, Sibley, 
Blan s Edmunds. ucas, Pron nlp 
Bland, Ellis, Ky Maddox, Stallings, 
Boatner, Enloe, Marshall, Stockdale, 
Bower, N. O. Epes, McCulloch, Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal thian, Me re Swanson, 
Branch, Funston, McMillin, Tarsney, 
Brod a Fyan, McRae, Tate, 
Bunn, Goodnight, Meredith, Terry, 
Burnes, Grady, Money, Turpin, 
Caminetti, Hall, Mo. Mon 0 ler, 
Cannon, Cal. Hartman, Morgan, eeler, Ala. 
Capehart, Hatch, 08e8, ting, 
Clark, Mo. Heard, Murray, Williams, II. 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N. C. Neill, Williams. 
Cockrell, Hilborn, Newlands, ilson, Wash. 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss, O’Ferrall, $ 
Cooper, Tex. Hunter, Paynter, 
NAYS—240. 
Adams, Caldwell Dunphy, es, 
Alderson, Campbell. Durborow, Heiner, 
Aldrich, Cannon, In Ellis, Oregon Henderson, III. 
Apsley, Caruth, English, Henderson, Iowa 
Avery. Catchings, Hendrix, 
28 K. pe pet ep 2 
Baker, ckering, ‘ellows, ermann, 
d 5 Childs, Fielder, Hicks, 

Clancy, Fitch, es, 
Bartholdt, Clarke, Ala. Fletcher, Hitt, 
Bartlett, Cobb, Mo. Forman, Holman, 
Barwig, Cockran, A Hooker, N. Y. 
Belden, Cogswell, Gardner, Hopkins, III. 
Beltzhoover, Compton, ar, Hopkins, Pa. 

Conn, eary, Houk, Ohio 
Bing. k Coombs, Geissenhainer, Houk. T 
Black, III Cooper, Fla Gillet, N. Y. Hulick, 
Blair, Cooper, Ind Gillett, Mass. Hull, 
Boutelle, h, Goldzier, Johnson, Ind. 
Brattan, Cousins, Gorman, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Brawley, Covert, Gresham, Johnson, 
Breckinridge, Ark Crain, Grosvenor, Joy, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cam: Grout, Kem, 
Bretz, Curtis, N. 5 Kiefer, 
Brickner, Daizell, er, Kribbs, 
Brooks! Daniels, Haines, Lacey, 
Brosius, Davey, Hall, Minn. Lapham, 
Brown, De Forest, Hammond, Latimer, 
Bryan, ley, Hare, a 
Burrows, Dolliver, Harmer, Lefever, 
Bynum, Doolittle, Harris, 8 
Cal Draper, Harter, Linton, 
Ca mus, Dunn, Haugen, Lisle, 


Lockwood, Moon, Ritchie, Taylor, Ind. 
Loud, Morse, Robinson, Pa. Taylor, Tenn. 
Loud X Mutchler, Rusk, Thomas, 
Lynch, Northway, Russell, Conn. Tracey, 
Mi é O'Neil, Mass. Sthermerh: nee 
2 1 e orn, 

r ei O'Neill, Pa. anton, Upde; A 
Mallory, Outhwaite, Settle, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Marsh, z Shaw, Van Voorhis,O 
Martin, Ind, aschal, S Wads 
bythe N.Y. Patterson, Errea ones 

cAleer, yne, pe, anger, 

Gall. Pearson, Smith, Warner, 
McCleary, Minn. Pendleton, W. Va.Somers, Was) 
McCreary, Ky. Perkins, Sperry, Waugh, 
MecDannold, 3 Phillips, Springer, Weadock, 
McDowell, Pigott Stephenson, Wells, 
McEttrick, Post, Stevens, Wever, 

cGann, Powers, Stone, C. W. hite, 
McKaig, Price, Stone, W. A. Wilson, Ohio 
Mekeighan, Randall, Storer, Wilson, W. Va. 
McLaurin, Ray, Strait, Wise, 
McN 1 Rayner, Strong, Wolverton, 
Meiklejohn, Reed, Sweet, Woomer, 

ercer, Reilly, Talbert, S. C. Wright, Mass 
Meyer, Rey burn, Talbott, Md. Wright, Pa. 

en. Richards, Ohio Tawney, 
NOT VOTING—10, 

Allen, Cooper, Wis. Hudson, Simpson. > 
Baker, Kans. Davis, Pence, $ 
Boen, Graham, Shell, 4 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment providing 
for free coinage at the ratio of 19 to 1,and on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
submits an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of $50 or more, and 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars cont 
490.20 grains of standard silver to the dollar on same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be al 
tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certifica 


shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


The SPEAKER. This is on amendment for the ratio of 19 to 
1, as provided in the order of the House, and on this the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 238, 
not voting 11; as follows: 


YEAS—104. 

Abbott, Cooper, Tex. Hunter, Paynter, 
Aitken, Cox, Hutcheson, Pendleton, Tex. 
Alexander, Crawford Ikirt, Pickler, 
Allen, Culberson. Jones, Richardson, Mich, 
Arnold, Curtis, Kans. Kilgore, Richardson, 
Bailey, De Armond, Kyle, Robbins, 

n, Lane, * Robertson, La. 
Bell, Colo. Dinsmore, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Texas Dockery, Lester, 
Black, Ga. Donovan, Li n. Sibley, 
Blan Edmunds. Lucas, Sn 
Bland, Ellis, Ky. Maddox Stallings, 
Boatner, Enloe, ‘arshall Stockdale, 
Bower, N. ©. — . — McCulloch, Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal. thian, MeDearmon, Swanson, 
Branch, Funston, McMilin, Tarsney, 
Broderick, Fyan, McRae, Tate, 

è ht, Meredith, Terry, 
Burnes, Grady, Money, rp 
Caminetti, Hall, Mo. Montgomery, ler, - 
Cannon, Cal Hartman, Morgan, eeler, Al 
Capehart, Hatch, M Whiting, 
Clark, Mo. eard, Murray, Williams, IL 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Neill. W. Miss. 

f rn. Newlands, Wuson, Wash. 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. O'Fe: $ , Woodard. 
NAYS—238. 
Bretz, Compton, English, 

Alderson, Brickner, Conr. — — 
Aldrich, Brooks y Evere 
Apsley, Brosius, Cooper, Fla. Fellows, 
Avery, Brown, Cooper, Ind. Fielder, 
Babcock, Cornish, teh, 
Baker, N. H. Burrows, Cousins, Fletcher, 
Baldwin, Bynum, Covert, Forman, 
Barnes, Ca : Crain, k, 
Bartholdt, Cadm Cummings, Gardner, 
Bartlett, Caldwell, Curtis. N. Gear, 
Barwig, Campbell, Dalzell, ary, 
Belden, Cannon, Ill Daniels, Geissenhainer, 
Beltzhoover, th, Davey, Gillet, N. Y. 
Bentham, Ca’ De Forest, Gillett, Mass. 
B Causey, Dingley, Goldzier, 
Black, III. Chickering, Dolliver, Gorman, 
Blair, ds, Doolittle, Gresham, 
Boutelle, cy, Draper, Grosvenor, 
——— oa Ala. 2 Lead 
Brawley, 0. Dunphy, * 

„Ark. 88 Dur W, Halia, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cogswell, Ellis, Oregon Haines, 
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Hall, Linton, Paschal, Stone, W. A. 
Hammond, Lisle, Patterson, Storer, 
Hare, 5 Payne, Strait, 
Harmer, Loud, Pearson, Strong, 
Loudenslager, Pendleton, W. Va. Sweet, 

x Lynch, Perkins, Talbert, S. O 
Haugen, 3 Beek eee 
2 on, ‘ott, wney, 
Heiner, Mallory, Post, Taylor, ind 
Henderson, III. Marsh, Powers, Taylor, Tenn. 
Henderson, Iowa Martin, Ind. ce, Thomas, 
Hendrix, Marvin, N. Y. Randall, Tracey, 
Hepburn, McAleer, Ray, ‘Tucker, 
Hermann, Call,. * Turner, 
Hicks, McCleary, Minn. 8 
Hines, McCreary, Ky. Reilly, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Hitt, MeDannold, yburn, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Holman, McDowell, Richards, Ohio Wadsworth, 
Hooker. N. Y. McEttrick, Ritchie, Walker, 
Hopkins, III. McGann, Robinson, Pa. Wanger, 
Hopkins, Pa. McKaig, Warner, 
Houk, Ohio. McKeighan, Russell, Conn. Washington, 
Houk, Tenn. McLaurin, Ryan, Waugh, 
Hulick, N. > Schermerhorn, Weadock, 

H Meiklejohn, Scranton, Wells, 
Johnson, Ind. Mercer, Settle, Wever, 
Johnson, N. Dak. Meyer, aw, Wheeler, III. 
Johnson, Ohio en, Sherman, hite, 
oy, oon, Sickles, Wilson, Ohio 
eter, Morse, Sipe, Wilson, W. Va. 
Kribbs, Mutchier, Smith, ise, 
Lacey, Northway, Somers, Wolverton, 
Lapham, Oates, Sperry, Woomer. 
Latimer, Neil. S Wright, Mass. 
n, O'Neill, Pa. Stepnenson, Wright, Penn. 
Lelever, Outhwaite, Stevens, 
y, Page, Stone, C. W. 
NOT VOTING—1I1. 
Baker, Kans. Davis, Kem, Shell, 
Boen, Graham, Simpson. 
Cooper, Wis. Hudson, Pence, 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment for a ratio of 20 to 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
submits an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of $50 or more, and 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars con’ 

516 of standard silver to the dollar on same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be a legal 
er for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certificates 

shall be issued on said dollars in manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on silver d 

The SPEAKER. This is the amendment authorized under 
the order of the House providing for coinage at the ratio of 20 
tol. 

Mr. BLAND. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were— yeas 122, nays 222, 
not voting 9; as follows: 


YEAS—122. 
Abbott, Culberson, ‘ore, Pickler, 
Aitken, Curtis, Kans. Kyle, Pri 
Alderson, De Armond, Lane, Richardson, 
er, Denson, Lawson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Allen, Dinsmore, ` Lester, bbins, 
Arnold, Dockery, Linton, Robertson, La. 
Bailey, Donovan, Livingston, R 
Doolittle, Lucas, Sayers, 
Bell, Colo. Edmunds, Maddox, Sibley, 
Bell, Tex. Ellis, Ky. Mallory, odgrass, 
Black, Ga. Ellis, Oregon Marsh, Stallings,, 
Enloe, Marshall, Stockdale, 
Bland, Epes McCulloch, Stone, Ky. 
Boatner, thian, McDearmon, Swanson, 
Bower, N. C. Funston, cMillin, Tarsney, 
Fyan, Rae. Tate, 
Branch, Goodnight, Meiklejohn, Te: 
Broderick, rady, 0 Tucker. 
Bunn, Hall, Mo. Money, er, 
Burnes, Hartman, Montgomery, 
Caminet Hatch, n, ler, 
Cannon, eard, Morgan, eadock, 
Capehart, Henderson, N.C. Moses, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clark, Mo, Hermann, Murray, te, 
Cobb, Ala. Hilborn, eill, Whiting, 
Hooker, Miss. Newlands, „ 
Coffeen, Hopkins, Pa. tes, ‘Williams, Miss. 
Cooper, Tex. Hunter, O'Ferrall, Wilson, Wash. 
= Hutcheson, Paschal, oodard. 
Paynter, 
Crawford, Jones, Pendleton, Tex. 
NAYS—222. 
Adams, B Breckinridge, Ark. Cabaniss, 
Aldrich, Belden, Breckinridge, Ky. Cadm 
Apsley, Beltzhoover, Bretz, Caldwe 
Avery, et Brickner, Campbe 
ock, Bing Brookshire, Cannon, 
Baker, N. H. Black, III. Brosius, Caru 
dwin, lair, Brown, Ou 
. Bouteille, Bryan, Causey, 
Bartholdt, Brattan, Burro A 
Bartlett, wiley, Bynum, Childs, 


Clancy, Hainer, cranton, 
Clarke, Ala. Marvin, N. Y. Settle, 
Cobb, Mo. Hail, eer, Shaw, 
Cockran, Hammond, h 
Cogswell, Hare, McCleary, Minn. Sickles, 
Compton, Harmer, McCreary, Ky. ipe. 
mn, Harries, old, Smith, 
bs, Harter, McDowell, Somers, 
Cooper, Fla, Haugen, McEttrick, Sperry, 
Cooper, Ind. Hayes, cGann, Springer, 
Cornish, Heiner, McKaig, Stephenson, 
Cousins, Henderson, III. McKeighan, Stevens, 
Covert, = n, Lowa —— pao, eS 9 2 
8 e „ cNagny, tone. 
Cur Sp FH Hepburn, Mercer, Storer, 
Meyer, Strait, 
Hines, Milliken, Strong, 
Davey, Hitt, Morse, Sweet, 
De Forest, Holman, Mutchler, Talbert, S. C. 
ey, Hooker, N. Y. Northway, Talbott, Md. 
Dolliver, Hopkins, III. O'Neil, Mass. Tawney, 
per, Houk, Ohio O'Neill. Pa. Taylor, Ind. 
Dunn, Houk, Tenn. Outhwaite, ylor, Tenn. 
Dunphy, Hulick, age, omas, 
Durborow, Hull, Patterson, A 
English, Johnson, Ind. Payne, pdegraft, 
an, Johnson, N. Dak. M, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Everett, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Fello Joy, Per Wadsworth, 
Fielder, Kem, Phillips, Walker, 
tch, Kiefer, Pigott, Wanger, 
8 Kribbs, Revi Washingto 
orman, Y, ‘lowers, n, 
Funk, Lapham, Randall, Waugh, 
Gardner, er, Ray, Wells, 
Gear, Se tae Rayner, ever, 
Geary, Lefever, Reed, Wheeler, III. 
See fan Een | MEWAA 
et, N. @, urn, Va. 
Gillett, Mass. Lockwood, Richards, Ohio ise, 
oldzier, Loud, tchie, Wolverton, 
Gorman, Loudenslayer, Robinson, Pa. oomer, 
Gresham, Wright, Mass. 
one er, = Conn. Wright, Penn. 
Trou an. 
Hager, Mahon. Schermerhorn, 
NOT VOTING—9. 
Baker, Kans. Davis, Hudson, Shell, 
D, Graham, Pence, Simpson. 
Cooper, Wis. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment reviving the Bland-Alli- 
son act of 1878. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Provided, That the act of e 28, 1878, entitled An act to authorize 


the co of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender char- 


acter,” requiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million and not 


more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion and the coining of the 
same as fast as purchased into standard silver dollars, be, and the same is 
hereby, revived and reénacted into full force and effect. 

The SPEAKER. This is the amendment, under the order of 
the House, known as the Bland-Allison amendment. The ques- 
tion is upon ing to the amendment. 

Mr. B 5: Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 136, nays 213, 
not vo 4; as follows: 


YEAS—136. 
Abbott, Crawford, Jones, Pickler, 
Aitken, Culberson, Kem, ost, 
Alderson, Davis, Kilgore, rice, 
Al 3 DeArm Kyle, Richardson, Mich. 
All Denson, Lane, Richardson, Tenn. 
Arnold, Dinsmore, Latimer, Ritchie, 
Bailey, Dockery, Lawson, Robbins, 
Baker, Donovan, ter, Robertson, La. 
Bankhead, Doolittle, ton, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Colo. munds, Livingston, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. Ellis, Ky. u Sibley, 
Black, Ga. Ellis, Oregon Maddox, Simpson, 
Blanchard, Enloe, Maguire, Sn 
Bland, 2 Marshall, Stallings, 
Soatner, thian, McCreary, Stockdale, 
Fyan, — McCulloch Stone, Ky. 

Bower, N. C. Goodnig! McDearmon, Strait, 
Bowers, Grady, cKeighan, Swanson, 
Branch, Hall, Mo. aurin, weet, 
Bretz, Hare, McMillin, Talbert, S. C. 

* McRae, ey, 
Bryan, Hartman, Meredith, te, 
Bunn, Hatch, Money, Taylor, Ind. 
Burnes, eard, 5 Montgomery, Terry, 
Caminetti, Henderson, N.C. Morgan, Tucker, 
Cannon, Cal. Hermann, Moses, Turpin, 
Capehart, Hilborn, M 4 ler, 
Clark, Mo Ho! Neill, eadock, 
Cobb, Hooker, Miss. Oates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Coc! 1 Pa. O Ferrall, Whiting, 
Coffeen, Hudson, Paschal, Williams, III. 
Conn, Hunter, Paynter, Williams, Miss, 
Cooper, Tex Hutcheson, Pence, ‘Wilson, Wash. 
Cox, Pendleton, Tex. rd. 
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NAYS—213. 
Ad Dalze Johnson, Ind. Reed, 
5 R, f Bu ferdi 
psley, avey, 0 — 
Avery, DeForest, Joy, Richards, Ohio 
ingley, Kiefer, Robinson, Penn. 
Baker, N. H. Dolliver, Kribbs, Rusk. 
win, raper, Lacey, Russell, Conn. 

i unn, Laph Ryan, 
Bartholdt, Dunphy, Layton, Schermerhorn, 
Bartlett, Durborow, Lefever, Scranton, 
Barwig, nglish, Lilly, Settle, 
Belden, le, Shar, 
Beltzhoover, Everett, Lockwood, Sherman, 
Berry, ellows, ud, Sickles, 
Bing Fielder, Loudenslager, Sipe. 
Black, III. tch, Lynch, Smith, 
Blair, Fletcher, Magner, Somers, 
Boutelle, Forman, Mahon, Sperry, 
Brattan, Funk, Mallory, Spri r 
Brawley, Funston, arsb, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gardner, Martin, Ind. Stevens, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gear, arvin, Stone, C. W. 
Brickner, Geary, McAleer, Stone, W. A. 
Broderick, Geissenhainer, McCall, Storer, 
Brosius, Gillett, N. Y. McCleary, Minn. Strong, 
Brown, Gillett, Mass. Mebannold, Talbott, Md 
Burrows, Goldzier, McDowell, whey, 
Bynum, Gorman, McEttrick, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cabaniss, Gresham, ceGann, Thomas, 
Cadmus, Grosvenor, MeKaig. Tracey. 
— — Hager, Meikigjosn, Updegrat 

p n ager, e 0 8 

non, III Hainer, Mercer, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 

ruth, Haines, Meyer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Catchings, Hall, Minn. Milliken, Wadsworth, 
Causey, Hammond Moon, Walker, 
Chickering, Harmer, Morse, Wanger, 
puos 1 ior ma ners 
ancy, augen, orthway, as. 
Clarke, Ala. Hayes, O'Neil. Mass. Waugh, 
Cobb, Mo. Heiner, O'Neill, Penn. Wells, 
Cockran, Henderson, Dl. Outhwaite, Wever, 
Cogswell, Henderson, Iowa Page, Wheeler, III. 
Compton, end atterson, White, 
mbs, Hepburn, Payne, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Fla. Hicks, rson, Wilson, W. Va 
Cooper, Ind Hines, Pendleton, W. Va. Wise, A 
Cornish, tt, Per) Wolverton, 
Cousins, Hooker, N. Y. Phillips, Woomer, 
Covert, opk: -i Pigott, Wright, Mass. 
Crain, Houk, Obio Powe Wright, Penn. 
Cummings, Houk, Tenn. Rand: 
Curtis, Kans. Hulick, Ray, 
Curtis, N. Y. 1, Rayner, 
NOT VOTING—4. 

Cooper, Wis. Graham, Newlands, Shell, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on account of se- 
rious illness, I was unable to be present when the previous votes 
were taken this morning. Had I been present I should have 
voted in the negative on each of the propositions. I now ask 
unanimous consent to have my vote so recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The result was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now ison the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I make the point of order that no amend- 
ment is in order, under the rule. 

Mr. BAILEY. Isend the amendment to the Clerk’s desk, in 
order to have it read. 

Mr. TRACEY. I raise the point of order against any amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas submits an 
amendment, and the gentieman from New York makes the 
poni against any amendment being in order. The Chair will 

ear the gentleman from Texas on that proposition. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Have the amendment read. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask to have the amendment read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas on the point of order. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask the Clerk to read the amendment I 
have offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “ coined" and beginning with the word “and” 
in line 16 on page 2. 

‘The words proposed to be stricken out are as follows: 

“And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, I submit that the special order 
which provided for offering certain amendments was intended 
simply to make those amendments germane and not to exclude 
the House from the consideration of other amendments that are 
germane under general parliamentary law. In other words, as 


I understand it, many of us believed that the propositions upon 
which we have been voting so far would have been subject to a 
point of order if offered as amendments to the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], and in order 
to make these amendments germane, and thus to eliminate all 
question as to their pertinency, it was agreed that we should 
adopt a special order under which they could be considered; but 
I do not suppose that si intelligent gentleman was willing to 
ree to an order, or ing to reach a compromise, thatdenied 
the right to offer an amendment to a bill which he had never 
read, We did not know what the bill contained. Suppose, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from West Virginia had seen fit to con- 
clude his bill with a proposition expressly authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue gold bonds to make safe the gold 
reserve in the Treasury; is it to be understood that the gentle- 
men who are willing and anxious to vote for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act should stand committed 
to its support without an opportunity to strike out the bond pro- 
vision? While I understind this special order did mike these 
amendments germane, I do not understand it to go so far as to 
say that other amendments, being germane, would be denied con- 
sideration. 

This bill does not reénact the language of the law, a portion 
of which it repeals; it goes further. The language of the act 
of July 14, 1890, is that it is the established policy of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain the parity of the two metals.” This bill 
“ pledges the faith and credit of the United States to maintain 
the parity,” not of the metals, but of the coin. 

The words which I have proposed to strike out have nd proper 
puce in a bill to re the purchasing clause of the Sherman 

aw. If the House is determined upon the unconditional repeal 
of that part of that act, it ought to stop there, and not insert a 
provision which etfects a radical change in the relation of our 
gold and silver coin. Each isnowa money of ultimate payment, 
and neither is redeemable in the other. They ought to remain 
so, at least until it is demonstrated that they can not be kept in 
circulation on equal terms. That time will never come. With 
39,009,000 people and a much smaller volume of business than 
ours, France easily maintains $700,000,000 of silver money which 
is not convertible into gold. Our entire stock of silver money, 
including silver certificates and subsidiary coin, is only about 
$615,000,000, and it can not be possible that we must e this 
redeemable in gold in order to keep it from depreciating. 

Gentlemen on the other side have complained all through this 
debate that we were 1 them when we charged that 
they were attemp to destroy a part of the money of the coun- 
try. They have declared that they were, in fact, endeavoring 
to preserve the silver money which we already have by protect- 
ing it against a further ine ease. And yet, sir, their bill notonly 
discontinues the use of silver as a means of enlarging our circu- 
lating medium, but it absolutely degrades our silver dollars and 
our silver certifle tes into mere credits redeemable in gold. 

There is no escıpe from this conclusion: Whenever one coin 
is made redeemable in another, the coin to be redeemed ceases to 
be money in the true sense of that word. Prof. Price defines 
the difference between paper and coin to be that coin is a pay- 
ment, while paper is o y 3 to e a coin which is 
not in itself a money of final payment, but which isa promise to 
pay in another coin, is nothing more than a paper currency; and 

this bill becomes a law, it would be better for us to use paper 
than silver, because it is both cheaper and more convenient. 

Under the last clause of this bill the $330,000,000 silver cer- 
tificates, the $346,000,000 greenback notes, and the $150,000,000 
eoin notes issued under the Sherman act are all made redeem- 
ab e in gold, and it requires no special wisdom to discern that a 
suitable reserve fund for this more than 8800, 000, 000 liability 
will be provided by selling gold bonds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not confining himself to the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gendleman from Maine makes the point 
of order that the gentleman from Texas is not discussing the 
point of order. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I was striving to show that on 
account of the great importance of the matter, the utmost liber- 
ality should be observed in construing the special order. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair hopes the gentleman will con- 
fine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas will 
allow me, I will suggest that under the rules and practice of 
the House the difficulty may be avoided by calling for a separate 
vote. There are several sepurate propositions as to the financial 
policy of the country. One proposition is to repeal the purchas- 
ing clause, and the other introduces new matter. You have a 


right to a separate vote upon each proposition. 
Mr. B Y. I cordially agree with the gentleman. I 
thought I would move to strike out the words; and then, if that ; 
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motion is not in order, I shall demand a separate vote, as there 
are two distinct propositions. 

Mr. RAYNER. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
does with the order of the House which provides that after these 
am2ndments—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to decide the question if 
the gentleman from Texas is through with his argument. 

Mr. BAILEY. ThenIsubmit the matter to the Chair. [Cries 

the House seems to 


of Rule!“ 

The SPEAKER. The order adopted b 
the Chair to be very Bn upon this question. It first provides 
for general debate, then for debate under the five-minute rule, 
then names specifically certain amendments which may be 
offered and upon which a vote shall be taken, and then makes 
this provision, which is applicable to Yno polni in the considera- 
tion of the bill at which we have arrived. After disposing of 
the amendment providing for the reénactment of the Bland- 
Allison act, the order says: 


The vote then to be taken on the 8 and third read of the bill 
as amended, or on the bill itself, if all amendments shall have m voted 
down, and on the final passage of the bill withont other intervening motions. 


We have arrived at the stage now where the vote is to be 
taken, 5 this order, on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. If the previous question had been ordered 
on the reading and engrossment of the bill it would not be main- 
tained that a separate vote could then be taken on different 

ropositions contained in the bill. Here is the direction of the 
ouse as to what shall be done when we reach this stage—that 
‘the vote shall be taken. Therefore, the Chair is constrained to 
overrule the point made by the gentleman from Texas, and to 
hold that under the ial order an amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall demand a separate 
vote on the two 5 ens 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
Texas under what rule he would be entitled to a separate vote 
upon the engrossment and third reading of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam not demanding it now, Mr. S er. I 
aout ed give notice that on the final passage of the bill I will de- 
mand it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a point of 
order on that. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the final passage of 
the bill. ; 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on that I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the question is 
divisible, and I demand a separate vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the rule invoked by him does not apply to a bill 
at this aaa 5 

Mr. REED. We have no rules, and, under general parliamen- 
tary law, there can be no division except by a vote of the House. 

he SPEAKER. Even under the usual rules of the House 
where the previous question is ordered upon the passage of a bill, 
or upon its engrossment and third reading, it has passed the 
8 where any division can be demanded. 

r. BAILEY. But, Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that 
the previous question has been ordered on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes that the special order is 
equivalent to the ordering of the previous question, because it 
says that the vote shall be taken on the final passage of the bill 
without intervening motions. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, if the Chair holds that the special 
order is tantamount to the previous question I will not press the 
point further. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] demands the previous question 
upon the Anal ssage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 239, nays 108, 
not voting 6; as follows: 


YEAS—229. 

A Beltzhoover, Brookshire, Causey, 
Alderson, TTY, Brosius, Chickering, 
Aldrich, h Brown, Childs, 

psley, Black, Ga. Bunn, Clancy, 
Avery, Black, Burrows, Clark 
Babcock, Blair, Bynum, Cobb, Mo. 
Baker, N. H. Boutelle, Cabaniss Cockran, 
Bald rattan, Cadmus. 
Barnes, wiley, Caldwell, Compton, 
Bartholdt, Breckinridge, Ark pce eg a 
Bartle! Ky. Cannon, God a 

Bretz, Caruth, Cooper, 

Belden, er, Catchings, Cooper, Ind, 
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Cornish, Heiner, McMillin, Shaw, 
Cousins, Hende: III. MeNagny, Shi 
Covert, Hoe Iowa eatin, eps 
en e pe, 
8 Hicks, Meyer, Somers, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hin liken, Sperry, 
zell, Hitt, Montgomery, Springer, 
Daniels, Hol. oon, Stephenson, 
Davey, Hooker, N. Y. Morse, Stevens, 
De Foi Hopkins, Mutchler, Stone, Charles W. 
Dingley, Houk, Ohio Northway, Stone, William A. 
Doliiver, Houk. ates, Stone, Ky. 
Donov: Hulick, O`Ferrall, Storer, 
Doolittle, Hull, O'Neil, Mass. Strong, 
Draper, Bunter, O'Neill, Pa. Swanso 
Dunn. Johnson, Ind Outhwaite, Talbott, Md. 
Dunphy, Johnson, N. Dak. Page, wne 
Durborow, Johnson, Ohio Paschal, Taylor, Ind. 
Edmunds, Joy. Patterson, homas, 
English, Kiefer, Payne, Tracey, 
Erdman, Krib Paynter, Tucker, 
Everett Lacey, Pearson, Turner, 
Fellows, Lapham, Pendleton, Tex. Turpin, 
Fielder, Lawson, Pendleton, W. Va. Tyler, 
Fitch, Layton, * Ura 1 
Fletcher, Lefever, Phillips, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Forman, Lester, Pigott, Van Voorhis, Obio 
Funk, Lilly, Post, Wadsworth, 
Gardner, Linton, Powers, Walker, 
Gear. Lisle, Price, Wanger, 
Sede  Loundenslager, . Washing 
eissenhainer, un. T, ay, ngton, 
Gillet, N. Y. 2 Rayner, Waugh. 
Gillett, Mass. agner, Weadock, 
Goldzier, Mahon, Reilly, Wells, 
Gorman, Marshall, burn, Wever. 
Gresham, Martin, Ind. Richards, Ohio Wheeler, III. 
Grosvenor, Marvin, N. Y. ch: ch. White, 
Grout, McAleer, Ritchie, Whiting, 
Haines, McCall, . Robinson, Pa. Wilson, Ohio 
Hall, Minn. McCleary, Minn. Rusk, Wilson, W. Va. 
Hammond, McCreary, Ky. Russell, Conn. ise, 
are, McDannold, Russell, Ga. Wolverton, 
Harmer, McDowell, Ryan, Woomer., 
Harter, McEttrick, Schermerhorn, Wright, Mass, 
Haugen, McGann, Scranton, Wright, Pa. 
Hayes, McKaig, Settle, 
f NAYS—108. 
Abbott, Culberson, Hooker, Miss. Murray, 
Aitken, Curtis, Kans. E suet Pa. Neill, 
Alexander, vis, Hudson, Newlands, 
en. De Armond, Hutcheson, Pence, 
Arnold Denson, irt, Pickler, 
Bailey, Dinsmore, Jones, Richardson, Tenn. 
Baker, Kans, Dockery, Kem, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Ellis, Ky. Kilgore, Robertson, La. 
Bell, Colo. Ellis, Oregon Kyle, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. Enloe, Lane, Sibley, 
Blanchard, Latimer, he! pei 
Bland, thian, Livingston, Smith, 
boen. ton, ud, Snodgrass, 
Bower, N. C. Lucas, Stallings, 
Bowers, Cal. Goodnight, Maddox, Stockdale, 
Branch, Grady, M x Strait, 
Broderick, Hager, Mallory, Sweet, 
Bryan, Hainer, Marsh, Talbert, S. C. 
Burnes, Hall, Mo. McCulloch, Tarsney, 
Caminetti, Harris. McDearmon, te, 
Cannon, III. Hartman, McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 
Clark, Mo, Hatch, McLaurin, Terry, 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, McRae, Wheeler, Ala. 
Coffeen, Henderson, N.C. Meiklejohn, Williams, III. 
Cooper, Tex. Hepburn, Money, Williams, Miss, 
Cox, Hermann, Morgan, Wilson, Wash. 
Crawford, Hilborn, Moses, Woodard, 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Boatner, Cockrell, Graham, Shell. 
Capehart, Cooper, Wis. 
So the bill was passed. [Applause on the floor and in the gal- 
leries.] 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

-A bill (S. 457) authorizing certain Cherokee allottees or claim- 
ants to purchase certain tracts held and claimed by them; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection of a 
suitable building for the storage of documents for the use of the 
Senate. 

CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I ask the gentleman to withhold that mo- 
tion for a moment while I present a resolution which I think 
ought to be considered at this time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will do so. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resol That the Committee on Accounts is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to te the Committees of the House to which the clerks pro- 
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vided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, should be allowed and for the 
present Congress, and to report by resolution to the House for action thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give pene ee 


fore the motion to adjourn is put that on to-morrow I will 
up for consideration the report of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 3 
o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) adjourned until 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 29, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D, D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BRICE presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Akron; of the Board of Trade of Chillicothe; of the Central 
Labor Union of Cleveland; of the Board of Trade of Springfield; 
of a joint committee of sundry commercial bodies of Cincinnati; 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Cincinnati; of C. A. Russell, president and treasurer of the Car- 
riage Woodwork Company of Toledo, and of Messrs. A. & J. 
Plant, of Cincinnati, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the im- 
mediate re of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the enlistment of the whole country into an industrial army to 
be officered by civil engineers and to be daminimum of not 
less than 81 per day and found, ete.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, praying for the re- 
peal of the so-called Chinese exclusion act; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 5 

Mr. KYLE presented a memorial of citizens of South Dakota, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. 

Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Diego, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
such legislation as will secure the speedy construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal under the control of the Government; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BATE presented a memorial of citizens of Gibson County, 
Tenn., remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table, 4 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of the Bland Club, of 
Pueblo, Colo., remonstrating against the unconditional re 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law: 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union, of Denver, Colo. „praying for the establishment of postal 
savings banks in all cities throughout the country; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a memorial of citizens of Marion 
County, Ky., remonstrating t the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of merchants of Louisville, Ky., 

raying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Erman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of Robbins, Burrall & 
Co., and 11 other representatiye citizens of Salisbury, Conn., 

raying for the PE of the purchasing clause of the so-called 

herman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present a petition of the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Commercial Association, praying for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman act. wish to state that 
Pendleton is the largest town in the eastern portion of my 
State, and the petition is signed by all the business men of the 
place. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTION LAW. 

Mr. PLATT. Yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. 

HILL]. from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported favorably 
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the bill (S. 412) to repeal Title XXVI of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, known as the Federal election law. Isuppose I 
was in the Senate at the time the report was made, though I 
did not notice it. As I had not been present at the meeting of 
the Judiciary Committee, having been obliged to attend an- 
other committee that morning, I did not know that any such 
action had been taken in the Judiciary Committee. I desire 
now to state this fact, and also to say that I do not concur in the 
report. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES, I am authorized and instructed by the 
Committee on Finance to report back with an amendment the 
bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, 
entitled“ An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” The 
amendment is in the nature of a substitute, the substitute being 
Senate bill No. 570, heretofore reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee of this body to the Senate. 

I ask that the bill be placed on the Calendar, and I give notice 
that I shall ask the Senate to take it up and consider it imme- 
diately after the morning -business from this time on until final 
action is taken. I do this subject, of course, to the notices which 
have been given by Senators that they will address the Senate. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] I understand has given 
notice of an address to-day, which he can deliver upon the bill 
as reported. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has given 
notice of an address to-morrow, and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WoLcort] has given notice for the day following. I hope 
the Senate will agree to take up this bill and make it the order 
on which Senators may deliver such remarks as they see fitand 
at such times as may suit them. 

Mr. CULLOM. Don the chairman of the committee report 
the Senate bill back asa substitute for the House bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir; without the change of a word. 
I will stite further, so as to make the position more easily un- 
derstood, that the bill heretofore reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to this body is the same word for word to the point where 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is ac- 
complished with the bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. From that on there is certain mutter placed in the sub- 
stitute that is not in the bill as it passed the other House, and 
which in my judgment improves it and makes it more acceptable. 
But of that hereafter. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not understand the Senator from In- 
enna he propose to call up this morning the bill just 
reported? 

r. VOORHEES. I of course can not do it if there is a single 
objection to make it go over. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall object to it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well; let it go over and be printed; 
but I will state to the Senator I have a right to call up the bill 
already before the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER, I wish to say to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance that the bank bill having been before the Senate 
some time I have sought for several days to get an opportunity 
to express my opinion on that measure. I desire to do that to- 
day after the Senator from Georgia concludes his remarks: 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall certainly take any step which is 
necessary toaccommodate the Senator from Colorado in a matter 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt it will be agreeable to the 
Senator from Colorado that, for the purpose of debate to-day, 
the Senator from Georgia-shall address himself to the bill just 
reported; and then it can be laid aside and give way to the bank 

i 5 


Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Georgia addressing himself to any bill when he makes his 
eposon. I merely want to address myself to the bank bill par- 
ticu a 


y 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishall certainly accommodate the Senator 
from Colorado by moving that the bank bill be taken up in lieu 
of the coinage bill at the proper time, when he wishes to address 
the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. The bank bill is up, I understand, and Ido not 
want the bank bill disposed of until I can get a chance to speak 
upon it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. Then let it be understood that 
the Senator from Colorado objects to this being made the order 
to-day. That takes the report which I have just made over un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. It goes over anyway under the rule. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It goes over anyway under the rule by an 
objection. In the mean time the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Colorado will find no difficulty in making their re- 
marks opportune on the other bills. à 
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Mr. HARRIS. It is perha r Lshould state that the 
Senate bill reported from the ttee on Finance was the re- 
rt of a majority of that committee, and the action this morn- 
in reporting a substitute for the House bill is the action of 

a majority of that committee, in which the minority did not par- 
ticipate. The minority were present, but did not agree to the 


report. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I had no intention tosay that it was a unani- 
mous report, and if I did it was a slip of the tongue. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator from Indiana that 
he said nothing which would convey that idea especially, but I 
choose to put upon the record the fact that itis the action of 
the — ty, and not of the whole committee. 
ae CE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


pro 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr: SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 738) for the relief of Bat- 
telle & Evans and their legal representatives; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 
Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 739) extending the 
visions of section 1423 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
tates to include commissioned officers of the United States 
Navy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 740) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary T. Duncan; which was read twice byits title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 741) for the relief of Fannie 
Ricks Jones and Anne Ricks Willis, heirs of Benjamin S. Ricks, 
deceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 742) for the relief of Eli C. Officer; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. ; 

He also introduced a bill (S. 743) for the relief of the citizens 
of the States of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington who served 
with the United States troopsin the war against the Nez Percés 
and Bannock and Shoshone Indians, and for the relief of the 
heirs of those killed in such service, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a Dill (S. 744) for the relief of mpeg: D. 
Babcock and wife, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 745) making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the Chinese ex- 
clusion acts; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make a short statement in regard 
to the bill, which proposes to make an 3 to carr 
out what is known as the Geary act. I had intended to submit 
some observations concerning this matter the first week of the 
session, but the adjournment over prevented me. It is a matter 
that has attracted considerable attention and should receive con- 
sideration by Congress; and while I would not obtrude so as to 
obstruct any more important measure, at the very first oppor- 
tunity, when I can do so withoutinterfering with some Senator 
who desires to on a financial measure, I shall take occa- 
sion to occupy the attention of the Senate. for Reve Ig like 
half or three-quarters of an hour. I move that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO BANK BILL. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating 
notes to national banks; which was ordered to be printed. 

APPREHENDED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUES. 
Mr. PEFFER. Ifthe morning business is concluded, I de- 


sire to call u 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning 
business, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming 
over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
STEWART, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the e led directed to inform the 
Senate whether there is of a deficienc the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment during the current year, and if so, what is the een rage amount of 
such deficiency, and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. [Putting the question.] Thenoesappear to have it. 

Mr. ST. ART. I call for a division. 


Mr. HARRIS. Asa division is called for, I should like to 
have the resolution read. Ido not think any Senator on the 
floor heard n word of it. Iam sure I did not. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolution will be again read 

The Secre again read the resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I desire this information for 
a specific purpose. It is rumored at all events that there will 
be a deficiency in the revenues, and that there is trouble to ob- 
tain sufficient money to pay the pensions and other current ex- 
penses of the Government. There are $50,000,000 worth of idle 
silverin the * It was taken in as the difference between 
the market price and the coinage value of the bullion purchased 
under the act of 1890. A part of that bullion has been coined and 
silver certificates issued thereon. There is no reason why it 
3 not all be utilized and covered into the Treasury, in my 
opinion. 

Whatever disposition is made of silver no one has suggested 
the destruction of the silver that has already accumulated. I 
have submitted a proposition to issue silver certificates on the 
$50,000,000 of silver bullion, to be covered into the Treasury, so 
far as may be necessary, for current expenses, the balance to be 
used for the purchase of bonds or any other purposes of the 
Government. I am anxious to know the condition of the Treas- 
ury, to see if there is a necessity for utilizing the $50,000,000 of 
silver bullion in the Treasury, which has cost the Government 
nothing. It is the difference between the market price and the 
coinage value. A part of it has been utilized; and I want to 
know the condition of the Treasury, so as to see whether there 
is a necessity for the use of this silver. 5 

That is the object of the resolution. I want the information, 
not to embarrass the Government, not to take advan of any- 
one; but if at this time there is a deficiency, if there is trouble 
about paying the current expenses, there ought to be some pro- 
vision made for their payment. T propose to offer my proposi- 
tion as an amendment to the bank bill, so as to give the Treas- 
ury immediate relief. With this explanation, I ask for the 
adoption of the resolution. 

r. SHERMAN. So far as I now recall the matter, this is an 
extraordinary, perhaps an unexampled form of resolution to ad- 
dress to the head of a De: nt. 

Mr. McPHERSON. e can not hear the Senator from Ohio 
on this side. Will he speak a little louder? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This resolution in form and in substance is 
unexampled, I think. There may have been others like it, but 
I do not know when we have called upon the head of a Depart- 
ment for his opinion about anything. We may call upon the 
heads of Departments (and we do it generally too much; we make. 
them repeat themselves very often) for information, for facts; 
but the heads of Departments are not there to express and toin- 
fluence us in any way with their opinions. 

The Senator from Nevada may be able to cite a case, but I 
am not aware it has ever occurred where we haye called upon 
the head of a Department for his opinion as to what will occur 
in the future. the Senator wants any facts that are in the 
Department, or if he wants the opinion of the Secretary as to 
what the facts are up to tlris time, there is no objection to that, 
but I do not like to set this example. It seems to me if the Sena- 
tor from Nevada willeither call upon the Secretary in person or 
write a note he would get this information at once without any 
trouble, and he could use it just as effectively; but we should not 
call upon the head of a Department to give his opinion upon what 
the future is likely tobe. That is what this resolution is, I think. 
It asks him to give his opinion about the future, Let the reso- 
lution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secre of the Treas is directed to inform the Sen- 
ate whether thereis danger of a deficie in the revenues of the Government 
during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of such de- 
ficiency, andis any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is, the Secretary is called upon to say 
whether in his opinion there is danger about events that may oc- 
cur in the future, and if there is such a danger, what would bə, 
the result, etc. Mr. President, those are indefinite things to 
eall upon the head of a Department for. I do not want to inter- 
pose in any way to prevent the getting of information, but I 
think it would be better, as an example in the Senate, for the 
Senator from Nevada to send a note or call in person for this in- 
formation, and get the opinion of the Secretary in that way, who 
no doubt would promptly give it. But ifthe Senator insists upon 
it, although I think it is a de ure from the usage and customs 
of the Senate, I 88 will not make any objection to the res- 
olution, though I think he ought to obtain the opinion of the 
Secre in another way. 

Mr. STEWART. For each fiscal year the Secretary of the 
Treasury makes out an estimate of the probable receipts under 
existing laws. He keeps his eye on that question and informs 
Congress annually and semiannually what under the condition 


The Senate will be in order. The 
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of things the laws will probably produce. We have those esti- 
mates constantly. There has been a great panicexi „which 
is affecting the natural operations of the laws, and I think Con- 
gress ought to have at this time an estimate of what the reve- 
nues will probably be, so as to know whether we shall have to 
meet a deficiency, and that it may be provided for in time by 
legislation. There is no suggestion as to what kind of legisla- 
tion shonld be had, but it is a fact that Congress must have this 
information. It is information upen which legislation is always 
based in providing revenues and in poung for deficiencies. 
We must know whether there is need of replenishing the Treas- 
ury or not before we can act intelligently. This is not unusual, 
because we have those estimates constantly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, this resolution seems to me 
to be wholly without precedent. I have no recollection of a case 
where a Department has been asked to give a conjectural esti- 
mate for the future. The estimates come in regularly at the 
meeting of Congress in December. They can not be made up in 
the Departments until the latter part of September. This reso- 
Iution, spering at the Secretary of the Treasury, seems to me 
to be nothing more than a purpose to embarrass him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. To ask him to give an opinion now, to give 
a guess what the revenues will be or are mages to be, whether 
they are going to be less or more, or whether there is going to 
be a 8 is a method of public business that ought to have 
no place here at all. I move that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Finance for its consideration. 

Mr. STEWART. PerhapsI can make it satisfactory to the 
Senator if he will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not think the Senator can. 

Mr. STEWART. I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio and ask the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the 
Senate whether there is now a deficiency in the revenues and 
leave out all conjecture. I will modify the resolution in that 
way, if it will be satisfactory. Before it is referred I will ask 
leave to modify the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
Ihave confidence in the present Secretary of the Treasury that 
if there was a deficiency and anything needed on our part to 
meet the requirements of the Government he would make it 
known tous. To thrust a resolution of this kind at him isa 
vote of want of confidence to a very large extent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have as much confidence in the 
Secretary of the Treasury as has the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], and I think I have as high respect for 
that official ashe has. I can see no danger, however, to the in- 
terests of the country by the passage of the pending resolution. 
I can see in this simple resolution no manifestation of any lack 
of confidence on the part of the Senate in the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The resolution isa simple one. It calls upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to give us his judgment, at an earlier date than 
usual it may be true, as to what are to be the revenues of the 
Government for the ensuing year. 


What harm can there be in sucha resolution? I have not 


heard a hn coogi made anywhere that this simple resolution 
is to disturb the business interests of the country. I have not 
heard it suggested that there is anything to be covered up any- 
where which would prevent, the passage of the resolution.. I 
have not heard it suggested, except vaguely and indefinitely, 
that it is an attack upon anyone. 

The officers of the Government in charge of their ctive 
Departments ought to be willing to give the legislative branch 
of the Government all the information in their power, so that 
we may legislate intelligently. I have no doubt that the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Treasury can make a proper reply to the 
resolution. If, in his judgment, it is too sany to give the infor- 
mation, he can so state. If for any reason it is impossible to 
make an estimate, he can so state. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in regard to that. 

For one, I am opposed to the system, which I think is now 
proposed to be inaugurated, of referring such resolutions to com- 
mittees—that we can not ask an officer of the Government with 
reference to the condition of financial affairs without the Com- 
mittee on Finance being consulted. I take the same position 
to-day which I took the otner day. I think courtesy requires 
that this resolution should be passed. 

I have not been consulted by the Senator from Nevada in re- 
gard to the resolution; I know no in regard to it; I know 
nothing in sip, Se to his purposes or objects, except as they are 
displayed in the resolution itself; but I think when any Senator 
here in the discharge of his duties offers a resolution asking in- 
formation in a respectful manner from any official of this Boy. 
ernment, it is our duty to pass the resolution. It was conceded 
the other day that it had been customary, and it was only made 
an exception in that instance because it was said it would. 


t 


j alarm 


the country; that was the reason given. Certainly there can be 
nothing in this resolution which will alarm the country. Are 
we to be so particular about the finances of the country that we 
can not discuss them here, that we can not anticipate a surplus 
or anticipate a deficiency? 

Sir, what is the situation now? ‘There seems to be some dis- 
pute upon the question as to whether we are to legislate upon 
the tariff at this extraordinary session or not. There seems to 
be no fixed policy upon the subject. I do not know what the 
House of Representatives proposes to do; and it is in the House 
itself where such legislation must originate. I do not know 
what we propose to do; but if we are to legislate upon the tariff 
question, if we upon this side are to carry out the pledges of the 
Chicago platform, the very first thing we want to know before 
we touch the tariff is what are the expected, the anticipated 
revenues of the Government. 

How can we legislate intelligently unless we have that in- 
formation? Shall we take the old estimates? Possibly we may 
be able to legislate in that way; but each Senator is entitled, it 
seems to me, to this kind of information. I donot believe there 
has been any reluctance in the past upon the part of the various 
pee giveinformation required. weare to proceed 
and make a new tariff bill, if we are to wipe out the infamous 
McKinley tariff, if we are to revise the tariff, the first thing we 
ought to know is, what are the anticipated revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, in order to determine what legislation is necessary. 

I have that confidence in the Secretary of the Treasury that I 
am ready to believe whatever suggestions he may make in re- 
gard to the revenue will probably be adopted by the two Houses 
of Congress, and I should be pleased to hear from him. 

Irrespective of that question, here is a simple resolution ask- 
ing the fiscal officer of the Government to give us such informa- 
tion as he may have—not that which he has not, not that which 
he can not get, but such information as he may have in reference 
to the ri What possible objection can there be to the res- 
olution? hat object is thore in referring it to the Finance 
Committee? 

I stand to-day where I stood the other day, where I shall stand 
to the end, no matter how much the position i be assailed, 
that any Senator in this body who offers a respectful resolution 
on a question of this character, asking for information from an 
officer of the Government, ought, I think, to have it. I can see 
no valid, no tenable objection to the passage of the resolution, 
and I shall continue upon that line if it takes all the summer or 
all the fall. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, the Constitution of the United 
States has not devolved on this body the duty of taking the in- 
itiative in questions pertaining to the raising of the revenues of 
this Government. It is, perhaps, well enough for us to remem- 
ber that this body has been placed under suspicion by the fram- 
ers of our Government as not being the pona parties to origi- 
nate measures affecting the taxation and revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. It has been a long struggle with the Anglo-Saxon 
people, as we all know, whether the House of Lords in land 
or the Senate of the United States should even have a right to 
amend bills originating with the representatives of the le 
in imposing burdens on them. The framers of our Constitution 
have given to this body the right to amend a bill coming from 
the House of 1 but they have seduously guarded 
the right to initiate the measure in the House representing the 
people of the United States. 

It is wholly unnecessary, therefore, for us to begin to feel un- 
easy about the revenue. There is an officer of the Government, 
placed by the Chief Executive atthe head of the Treasury De- 
partment, who has the confidence of the people of the United 
States. He has the confidence of his chief; his chief cert: 
has the confidence of the people; and if he thinks at any time It 
is necessary to raise more revenue, either by borrowing money 
or by the laying of burdens of taxation upon the people of the 
United States, he will communicate that to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government, the lawmaking department of the 
Government, and then it will be a duty imposed by the Consti- 
tution on the House of Representatives, and not on us, first, to 
see how this revenue is to be raised. ` 


Until that time comes and the House shall pass upon the ques- 
tion of constitutional prerogative and constitutio. reference, 
it is almost a case of legislative bad taste for us to be jumping 


the ditch before we get to it, and propounding conundrums for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to answer as to what his opinion 
will be of the financial condition of the country six, eight, ten, 
or twelve months hence. 

I think that the chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
well moved to refer the resolution to that committee, and in my 
opaan all such resolutions ought to be referred to committees 
of this body before they are acted upon by us. 

Mr. STEWART. r. President, I do not wholly concur with 
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the views of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. It seems to 
me that if we are here even with the right to amend bills or leg- 
islate at all, we ought to have the information and all the infor- 
mation which we can get, before we act on any question with 
which we are todeal. The fact that the House of Representa- 
tives is to deal with it first, is not the question. The question 
is, Shall we be prepared to deal with itwhen it reaches us? For 
that purpose we want the information early, so we can study the 
eee of the country and the probable necessity for legisla- 
on. 

I explained that there was a rumor that there is a deficiency 
now, a difficulty in paying the current expenses. It has been 
even rumored—I do not attach much importance to it—that the 
reserve in gold is being paid out for current expenses. I do not 
suppose that the Senate desires that to be done, provided there 

e any other means of replenishing the Treasury. 

i suggested that there was $50,000,000 of silver bullion in the 
Treasury which could be utilized if there was a necessity for it. 
A part of it has been utilized, a part of it has been coined, and 
silver certificates issued thereon, and covered into the Treasury. 

I want to know whether it is necessary to continue that pro- 
cess. I want the information as to whether there is a necessity 
to go on with it, because we have a bill here pending to which 
such an amendment would be pertinent. 

It has been usual in the Senate to callon the Departments for 
information which Senators thought it necessary they should 
possess when acting upon important measures. It is no reflec- 
tion upon the Department or upon the President for us to call 
for the information, because resolutions of that kind are passing 
here every morning. It is a new doctrine that the pests of a 
resolution cal for information is a vote of want of confidence 
in an officer. ousands and thousands of such votes pass at 
every Congress which convenes, and yet nobody ever thought 
of such a vote being a vote of censure. 

We want the information, and we have the right to call for it. 
If the doctrine is to be established that information is to be 
denied to Congress on the ground that the President and his ad- 
visers know it all, that Congress has no right to know anything, 
no right to the ordinary information, then let the Departments 
be closed. If they are so wise as that, I see very little use of a 
cojrdinate department. Why not give them entire charge of 
the Government? Why not declare a monarchy at once, if it is 
a vote of want of confidence to ask a question? the Executive 
Departments have got so far beyond the people and so far above 
the other departments of the Government that it involves a want 
of confidence to ask them a question in the ordinary course of 
business, we had better abolish Congress at once and let the 
Executive Departments control the country. It seems to me 
such action leads legitimately to that conclusion, because there 
is no equality if we can not call for information as heretofore. 

It seems to me that this is setting up a claim for the Administra- 
tion of an imperial authority never before dreamed of. I did not 
Pappano there would be any objection to this information. I 
asked for it in good faith and for what I believed to be a legiti- 
mate pur I did not believe it would embarrass the Ad- 
ministration. The Secretary of the Treasury will inform us that 
the year is not far enough advanced to enable him to make an 
estimate, or he will give us such information as will be valu- 
able in the future action of the Senate at this session, because, 
without originating a revenue bill, or passing the bounds of our 
authority, we can replenish the Treasury by enabling the Secre- 
f wy to use the bullion in the Treasury. 

he only reason why he can not doit now is because certificates 
can not be issued on that bullion until it has been coined. Ipro- 
pose to utilize that bullion at once, and coin itall. It does not 
change the principle. The Secretary has already established 
the principle that he can cover this bullion into the Treasury. 
He has only covered a part of itin by coining it, and 3 
certifleates on it. If there is likely to bea deficiency, why shoul 
we not authorize him to do that? It is not raising revenue from 
the people; it is simply utilizing the resources of the Treasury 
Department. 

I do not know the reason for this sensitiveness; I do not know 
why this change is sought to be made in the established custom 
of the Government at this time, or what is the necessity for it. 
It will not facilitate business to pursue such a plan, and [advise 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance to let the usual 
course of pee prevail. 

I offered to modify the resolution at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who did not want the Secretar 
to make an estimate for the future, so as to request him to te 
us the present condition, but I will not now modify my resolution. 
I want the vote of the Senate on it in the shape I offered it, and 
shall ask when the proper time comes, for a yea and nay vote 
on it, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if the resolution simply sought 


any fact within the keeping of the Treasury Department, I 
should cheerfully go with the Senator from Nevada in demand- 
ing the statement of that fact; but the resolution asks for no 
fact. It simply asks for a speculative opinion as to future events. 
All the data necessary to arrive at a conclusion as to future re- 
sults are as clearly in the possession of the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from New York as they are in the possession of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The expenditures of the current 
fiscal sea are fixed by law, and each of those Senators knows 
what they are. The laws which contribute revenues to the Gov- 
ernment are fixed, and the Senator from Nevada and the Sen- 
ator from New York can speculate as to how much revenue will 
result from them as well as the Secretary of the Tre:sury. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to inquire of the Senator why 
it is that we always receive the estimates of the revenue and the 
expenditures which are made in the Treasury Department? Is 
he not aware that that is a clerical work, which can only be done 
by those familiar with such matters? 

Mr. HARRIS. As to the necessity of coming expenditures in 
any one of the Departments of this Government, the Depart- 
ments are better judges than the Senator from Nevada or my- 
self, and they should make the estimates. The Senator's reso- 
lution, however, refers to the present fiscal year and not to the 
future. The Senator's resolution simply asks for a speculative 
opinion, which he is as well qualified to form for himself, without 
3 opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he will 
be after he has invokedit. Itis an idle and a fruitless inquiry, 
and one which is largely, if not entirely, unprecedented. 

The Senator talks about the custom of demanding or requir- 
ing information from the Departments as a courtesy between 
the codrdinate departments of the Government. When you 
want information, yes. Any fact in the keeping of that Depart- 
ment the Senator has a right to demand, and I will join the 
Senator in demanding it, if he thinks it is useful and desirable, 
but this thing of passing resolutions every morning, simply re- 
quiring speculative Ti ons about future events, which the 
Senate is as well qualified to speculate upon as the head of the 
Treasury Department, so far as I am concerned Ishall relieve 
the Department from answering. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there is not a Senator in 
this body who has the slightest conception of how the different 
accounts stand in all the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and whether there is money enough in the different ac- 
counts to meet the obligations of the Government. The public 
prints say that there is a deficiency, and it is rumored that the 

old reserves are being used to make netna deficiency. Noman 

nows the facts but the Secre of the Treasury, and he has it 
in his power to call from the various officers of the Government 
all the facts and bring them all together, so that we may see 
whether there is money enough to carry on the Government. 
He is the only officer of the Government who can give us that 
information. 

No Senator has the means of ascertaining it, or could ascertain 
it if he had access to all the books of the asury, and all the 
time necessary to do it. It is only the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has the whole matter in hand, who can give us the informa- 
tion. It is from his Department that estimates as to the probable 
revenues and probable expenses are constantly given to Con- 
gress, and upon which Congress acts. 

It seems to me, if there was ever a time when Congress and 
the country should be informed in advance of the effect the 
present panic is having upon the revenues of the country, so 
that the country may be studying what remedies may be neces- 
sary to meet any possible deficiencies, now is the time, so that 
we may be able to act intelligently. 

I believe the present panic is producing a deficiency in the 
revenues. That appears to be the general understanding. If 
that be the fact, itis important that we should all know it, study 
it, and make up our minds as to how that deficiency can be best 
supplied with the least pressure upon the people. We must 
know this in advance. Are we to wait until the emergency is 
upon us, and a bill comes from the Finance Committee, as the 
Sherman repeal bill has come here, with a demand for imme- 
diate action, without securing previously the information neces- 
sary for us to act upon it? 

We are not to exercise the functions of Senators, we are to 
abandon all our legislative functions, cease to study the situation 
of the Treasury, cease tostudy the financesof thecountry. That 
is none of our business. We have an Administration which is per- 
fect, and any study on our part or any inquiry on our part, is a 
vote of want of confidence in that Administration. When we get 
an Administration so perfect as that, we can have a monarchy 
with safety, but not till then. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Any question the Senator pleases. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, the Senator seems to be 
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unaware of the fact that the Democratic is in a majority 
in the Senate, and responsible for legislation. If any deficienc 
shall arise in the Treasury, provision will be made for it, an 
the Government will not be left without revenue. 

I should like to ask the Senator how it is possible for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at the beginning of a fiscal year, when 
scarcely a month of that year has yet expired, ata time when 
there is a dislocation of the currency, and when foreign impor- 
tations have fallen off to a large extent, to know how long this 
condition of affairs will last, and what will be the probable or 
possible receipts from imported merchandise by way of duties 
which enter into the Treasury? 

How can the Secretary of the Treasury know so long in ad- 
vance what action will probably be taken by Congress touching 
a revision of the tariff, and whether the effect of that legislation, 
whatever it may be, shall be to increase the revenue or reduce 
it? All these things are problematical. The Secretary of the 
Treasury can no more 9 8 an answer to such questions than can 


the Senator from Nev: answer them for himself, and, as the 
ETRA from Tennessee [Mr. ] has said, it is perfectly 
fruitless. 


Mr. STEWART. I want to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to know how the Secretary of the 
Treasury can better guage of the question presented by the reso- 
lution than can the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STEWART. The firstquestion of the Senator was whether 
I did not know that the Democratic was in power in this 
body. I answer no. I do not know that fact at all. I know the 

old party claims to be in power, and that consists of both sides. 
[Kaughter. I think there are more Administration men on the 
publican side than on the Senator’sside. [Laughter.] I think 
that is the condition now at this special session. It is the gold 
arty which claims to be in power. We donot believe they are. 
hat is not the way the lines are drawn here. We have heard 
more eulogies on the present Administration from the Republi- 
can than we have from the Democratic side of the Chamber. 

Are you going toconfine your exclusion of information to those 
who do not believe in the single gold standard? I think I have 
a majority with me who do not believe in the single gold stand- 
ard. Ido not think a majority of the Senate has eulogized the 
gold views of the President. 

It seems to me a little strange, because men do not belong to 
the Administration party, that they should be denied all infor- 
mation. You will have to enlarge the ring alittle outside of the 
executive officers; you have taken in the worshipers of the 
Administration. They can have information, but the Senator 
tells me, Vou are not of the Administration party, and, there- 
fore, as a Senator, you have no right to know anything about the 
finances of this Government, or as toa probable deficiency in the 
Treasury.” You are > bea very aristocratic. ughter.] You 
have not yet enlarged the ring enough. Every Senator here has 
an equal right, and will try to get information, and it can not be 
denied him unless you have votes enough to deny it. 

I want the information which the resolution calls for, not as 
an Administration Senator, not in opposition to the Administra- 
tion, but I want it as a Senator of the United States. So far as 
I can judge, I think if the resolution had come from an Admin- 
istration Republican there would have been no objection to it. 
Before this thing is over we shall find that there is some equal- 
ity here, some general right to have information, whether we 
belong to the gold party or not. 

Now, I think my friend had better let us have the informa- 
tion. He says how can the Secretary of the Treasury give it? 
It is an ordinary thing. The Secretary can tell us how much in 
the way of revenue has been received up to this time and what 
are the prospects as to a deficiency, if the revenue should con- 
tinue about the same. He can give us a great deal of informa- 
tion. He has it in his power, and can do it in a very few mo- 
ments. There is no trouble about it. It is a thing he is doing 
every day, and it is similar to information called for at every 
session, for our legislation is based upon the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to what will be the probable rev- 
enue. 

Do not let us reverse the order of things in this way at this 

time. Let us goon in the ordinary way, and have the resolu- 
tion passed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to refer the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE} 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], but being 
perfectly satisfied that he would vote yea if here, I vote 
ea 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 

The roll was concluded, 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. DANIEL], and, as he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Hunton, Roach, 
Allison, Dolph, McPherson, Sherman, 
Bate, Faulkner, Manderson, Smith, 
Bem 6, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Palmer, est, 
Camden, Gordon, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cameron, Gorman, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Carey, Gray, Platt, Walthal, 
Coke, Harris, Proctor, Washb 
Cullom, Hawley, Ransọm, White, La. 
NAYS—16. 
Allen, Hill, Lindsa: Stew: 
Call, Irby, Petter, a Teller. 
Dubois, Jones, Ney. Power, White, Cal. 
Hansbrough, Kyle, Shoup, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING—29, 
Brice. George Martin, uay. 
Butler, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Saute, 
Caffery, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Chandler, Higgins, Morgan, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Morrill, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Murphy, 
Daniel, Lodge, Pett W, 
Davis, Me. g 
So the motion was agreed to. 
SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to call up the bill (S. 570) discon- 
oe fio purchase of silver bullion, on which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] has given notice that he will ad- 
dress the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. That, Isuppose, is simply to allow the Senator 
from Georgia to make his speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to that.. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion, on 
which the Senator from Georgia is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, there is acrumb ot comfort in 
our present calamities. They emphasize the damage done by 
Congressional mistakes, and they have fixed in the public mind 
as never before, perhaps, in our history the responsibility that 
often attaches to governments for the condition of a people and 
the responsibility of the people under our form for the policies 
of their Government. In this long Iliad of financial woes there 
is heard at least one clearly 1 if not cheering note. That 
note is the voice of the people calling upon Democrats to redeem 
their pledges. It is the popular demand for the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and for the inauguration of asound and stable but 
more liberal poney of finance. 

To that practical phase of the subject I propose to confine my- 
self mainly in this debate. 

As Democrats we made to the people four distinct, emphatic, 
unequivocal promises, namely, to reform the tariff, to repeal the 
Sherman law, to place gold and silver upon an equal footing, and 
to remove the tax upon State banks; and we coupled these prom- 
ises with but one condition or proviso, and that was that the peo- 
ple would turn out the Republicans and turn over the Govern- 
ment to us. The people believed us. They relied upon our 
ponies They met our proviso. They turned out the Repub- 

icans; they turned the Government over to us; and now with 
anxious, even agonizing suspense they wait to see what we are 
going to do with it. 

To my thinking, Mr. President, there is but one thing we can 
honorably do in the premises, and that is to make our perform- 
ance as straightforward and practical as our pledges were ex- 
plicit. If those promises were made in good faith, then, sir, we 
are bound by every consideration of truth and of honor, of po- 
litical, public, and personal honor, for their faithful fulfillment. 
If they were not made in good faith, but were a mere pretense 
for winning votes, then, sir, we have trifled with the votersand 
perpetrated an inglorious fraud upon a confiding people. 

Mr. President, there is no escape from the alternative; we 
must redeem or repudiate our pledges. If we repudiate now, 
what defense are we to set 85 hereafter when arraigned before 


the bar of public opinion for obtaining votes upon false pretenses? 


* 
‘ 
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Sir, there is but one retreat or refuge for us, and that is compli- 
ance—faithful compliance. What Demoerat can attempt less and 
retain his self-respect? Can the Democratic party do less and 
hold power? In day of progressive thought and independ- 
ent action, can any party—let me pause before finishing that sen- 
tence tomake my words stronger, for the thought warrants it— 
can any party in a government ours, dependent for its very 
existence and policies upon the ballots of the people, make pledges 
to the people, win power upon those pledges, and then turn its 
back upon the people and convert to ashes the fruits of the peo- 
ple’s tory and yet retain power? 

Mr. P. dent, our pledges of tariff reform will doubtless be 
met in due time, not, as our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber fear or charge, so as to hamper or cripple the indus- 
tries of the country, notsoas to place obstructions in the pathway 
of infant or aged’ manufacturing establishments, but by a better 
distribution and wiser adjustment, pom by free rew materials 
to help manufacturing, to lift the burdens from labor and pro- 
duction and the common people and thus benefit all. 

For the sake of the great party to which we on this side of the 
Chamber belong, I sincerely trust that as much may be truth- 
fully said of our pledges of financial reform. I believe as much 
may be said. I believe that the Dead now in power may be re- 
lied upon for substantial compliance with every pledge in its 
platform. I believe this because the men who compose that 

rty are the disciples of the at prophet of popular rights! 
Phelleve it because that ee as always clai to be the party 
of the people, and has held to the faiths inherited from its great 
founder through decades of discouragement and of defeat with a 
fidelity never equaled in the history of parties. It can not be 
that now it will dim the luster and obliterate the glories of its 
past career by repudiating its pledges made to the people. 

But I wish to descend from these generalitiestodetails. What 
are we going to do with the Sherman law? We promised to re- 
peal it, and with burning anathemas at Chicago we denounced it 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger. 
Has it become less dangerous since? Has our experience with it 
disproved our prophecies about it? Has it suddenly become so 
helpful to the people, so productive of confidence, so preventive 
of penis, as to eit necessary to change our plans concerning 
it in order that we may deal more gently with it? $ 

Tf Demoeratic prevision condemned its enactment, does not 
Democraticconsistency demand its repeal? Why halt. between 
two opinions? Why hesitate between conditional and uncondi- 
tional repeal? If the friends of bimetallism (and this Chamber 
does not contain one more consistent, ardent, and sincere than 
myself, ifthe friends of bimetallism are strong enough to impose 
conditions upon the re ing bill, will not that same strength 
suffice to enact bimetallism in a separate bill? 

But are we burdened with the apprehension that we shall dis- 

among ourselves as to-ratios or plans for parity? Why 
ould there be any greater danger of reement among the 
friends of bimetallism after than before repeal? Sir, I can not 
share such an apprehension. I do not fear that the cause of bi- 
metallism is to suffer because the Sherman law dies. That law 
is not the friend, but the insidious foe, of bimetallism. Asa true 
friend of both metals, confident of the ultimate and complete 
triumph of the bimetallic cause upon a reasonable and rational 
basis, firmly convinced of its vi ing influence upon the lan- 
guishing industries of the country, firmly convinced of its vigor 
and life—I had almost said of its immortality, for that cause is 
immortal if this Republic is immortal—rep with almost 
a religious faith upon the matchless wisdom of the men who 
made this unriv Government and made bimetallism a corner- 
stone in its Constitution, thus intrenched in these profound be- 
liefs, I can not share in the apprehension that the life of bimet- 
allism is either to be lost or shortened by the death of that 
Sapper of public confidence called the Sherman law. 

President, as a loyal soldier of the bimetallic cause, en- 
listed for the war, I had hoped to stand shoulder to shoulder 
here and elsewhere with the friends of that cause until its ulti- 
mate triumph. I had hoped to surrender any convictions of my 
own as to p of action and follow the programme marked out 
1 their combined wisdom. But, sir, as the diffloulties and per- 

exities and dangers of this strange and unprecedented condi- 
tion thicken around us, and as the responsibilities boar more 


and more heavily upon individual shoulders, each of us must 


feel that for himself, and not for others, he must answer by his 
act to his own consciences, his constituency, and the ponnn; 
As one in a darkened chamber from which the lights have 
been suddenly extinguished gropes his way in uncertainty until, 
the eye becom: more accustomed tothe darkness, he begins to 


see still faintly, but somewhat more clearly, the objects around 
him, so some of us, struggling to penetrate this dense financial 
gloom, are stumbling here and there upon facts ere ought to 
modify, and which must modify, our convictions of duty. 


Every day by wire and by mail there come to me from my 
own State increased evidence of the belief that the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law is primarily, if not largely, responsible 
for the present panic. What matters it, sir, whether that be 
true or not; what matters it whether these beliefs be well or ill 
founded? Belief in such case is as hurtful as reality. Of all the 
wild vagaries to which the human intellect is subject, causeless 
panic is the most unreasonable. An alarm of fire is heard ina 
theater or a crowded hall. The alarm is false, but the panic is 
real. We are flanked,” flies along the lines in the fury of the 
battle, and without a moment's reflection, without asingle effort 
to ascertain the truth, the bravest battalions at times break in 
wild and senseless 0. 

Mr. President, the Sherman law, rightfully or wrongfully, 
justly or unjustly, in public estimation is the alarming agency 
which has brought the chill, frozen the currents, and stilled the 
heart-throbs of trade. Sir, it is perfectly immaterial to the ar- 
gument whether its effects be reasonable or unreasonable. Itis 
perfectly immaterial to the argument whether they were legiti- 
mate or have been systematically procured by de ing men, as 
has been repeatedly charged on this floor. Itis material, I 
say, how it comes. The great fact, the momentous fact, still 
stands that it is the 8 agent which has made men who 
have hitherto loaned money withdraw it and hide it; which has 
produced the distrust, the rush upon the banks, the deadly pa- 
ralysis. Itis the murderer, ty of the blood of public confi- 
dence, and ought to die. > 

3 Mr. President, two plans are suggested for executing this 
riminal. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him for a moment in the magnificent argument he is 


Mr. GORDON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I desire to call his attention to a 
fact as a complete illustration of the great force of what he has 
said. The mere passage 8 by the House of Representa- 
tives of a bill re Sherman act lifted the price of cot- 
ton this morning in the markets of the world 14 points. 

Mr. GORDON. I thank a Fa api for the suggestion; I was 
going to come to that a little later on. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GORDON. All right. I ami glad of the reminder. I was 
proceeding to say that there are two methods for executing this 
criminal. One op inmediate, the other by a lingering death. 
One is proposed by the Finance Committee, or a majority of it, 
the other by a minority. To drop the figure, the majority 
of the committee reports a, bill for te repeal of the 
pone clause the Sherman law with bimetallism to 

ollow. 

The amendment proposes bimetallism and repeal simultane- 
ously. It is not necessary for me to say, I trust, that I would 
unhesitatingly su e and vastl: er this amendment, if 
prompt and favorable action upon it by both Houses of Congress 
were fared or possible. But with a majority in the other 
end of this Capitol uncompromisingly committed to unconditional 
repeal, what Senator in this Chamber is sanguine enough to 
promise the country that we can agree upon à coinage bill, or 
any conditional bill, for weeks or months to come? In the mean- 
time, while we delay, the condition of the whole country 8 
more and more In the meantime, while we delay, 
Southern cotton is seeking a market, with few buyers except 
foreign houses. or their agents, and the price falls far below the 
cost of production. 

In the meantime, while we delay, unhappy growers of that 
great staple, with hope almost gone and ending on the very 
verge of kruptey and despair, are imploring us to take some 
action, and without delay. Sir, standing in the deep shadows 
of these impending and easurable disasters, I can not con- 
sent to vote for any measure which involves additional delay. 
The proposed amendment must necessarily cause great delay, 
because the. other branch of Congress is committed against it. 
I can not, therefore, and for that reason only, support that 
amendment. The majority bill for repeal means no delay, be- 
cause. the other branch of Congress is for repeal. I therefore, 
and for that reason, support it. a 

Mr. President, our friends who oppose unconditional repeal be- 
lieve that the Sherman law is not wholly or largely responsible 
for the condition of the country, and that repeal of that law will 
therefore fail to bring relief; thatunconditional repeal under the 
circumstances is an extreme measure without any or at least suf- 
ficient compensating results. 

In reply to the last suggestion, I beg to say that considering 
the certain damage done by this law to bimetallism, and the 
possible damage done by it in aiding the panic, noadverse action 
we could take with it could be extreme. But even if repeal be 
so regarded, the answer is that extreme remedies are often the 
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essence of conservatism. Let me illustrate by the laws of nature, 
which are always conservative. 

When the forest is uprooted by the storm or shivered by the 
lightning’s bolts,these remedies would be regarded from a human 
standpoint as extreme; but when we remember that they were 

ed to stir the deadly calm and to sweep a by the torna- 
o’s wing the poisons lurking in the sta t air, we begin to 
ppreciate their value. Sir, the deadly and the st: tion 
13 are all around us. The Sherman law, in public esti- 
mation, is the pernicious 5 has caused the depression. 
If its removal will start the slightest healthful current it is our 
duty to apply the remedy. Suppose it be admitted, for the sake 
of argument, that its repeal will not accomplish all that is needed 
in ah es to restore the country to itsnormal and healthful condi- 
tion; and I am one of those who believe that it is but the first step 
toward relief. Are we to refuse to take any step until in the labo- 
ratory of Congress we canconcoctall the pe sic which the country 
needs? If your friend were sinking in the too far from shore 
tobe 8 with hooks and drawn to safety, would you wait un- 
til you could send miles away for a lifeboat, or would you shove 
out to him the ak piani at your feet in order that he might 
sustain himself until the lifeboat could arrive? If we can not 
at once rescue the country bodily from the dead sea of distrust in 
which it is drowning, let us at least liftits head above the waves 
itit may gather breath and strength for the next struggle. 

But we are asked if unconditional repeal will bring relief? I 
answer that in the ores of those who 55 money, but 
who now hoard Es ide 15 and I ar 1 ie e eee = the 

reat majority of the people, re Ww. ring s and cer- 
fain relief. I trust that it will; but I do not know. This, how- 
ever, Ido know: That if this Senate insists upon settling ratios 
before repeal and the House insists on settling ratios after re- 

, the disagreement involves indefinite delay. This we all 

ow, that with the. Senato moving in one direction and the 

House moving in the opposite direction, we shall thecoun- 

try between the upper and nether millstones of Congressional 
disagreement and Kopa it to powder. 

But we are told that unconditional repeal leaves this country 
in the relentiess.clutch of monometallism. Mr. President, il that 
were true, we might well stand appalled before so fatal a step. 
If I believed that to be true, I should turn my back upon the 
majority bill as being inimical to the highest interest of this 
country. And if unconditional repeal is and Congress 
should seek to take advantage of the situation in order to estab- 
lish monometallism as the permanent policy of this Government, 
it would arouse from sea tosea the indignant vo of this Union 
5 they have never been except by the patriotic frenzy of the 


ties. 

No, Mr. President, repeal does not mean monometallism for 
this country. Monometallism can never find a resting place in 
the American Union. However gorgeous its pl o or dulcet 
its notes to English eyes and ears, our people recognize it as the 
insatiate vulture which has fattened npon the labor of Euro 
peasantry and would drive its bloody beak into the very vitals 
of American hope and progress. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that repeal does not mean monomet- 
allism. Repeal is no menace to the double standard; but it does 
mean to take from the statute books a law which has dishonored 
silver, which has rh Pars it of its scepter and power as money; 
which is the accomplice, in disguise, of the le gold s - 
ard; which every friend of silver on this side of mber de- 


nounced on its passage and has denounced contin since, and 
which no Senator on either side of the Chamber will claim has 
sustained the price of silver or aided in preventing panic. Re- 

l rids us that law, but more than that. It neum bers 


e cause of bimetallism from this body of death and places that 
Cana upon its Siret eee Its friends 
no longer separa tu : ying to its supportevery 
Democrat, every Republican, and every 8 who Sanpa a 
public pledge to the people as sacred and binding. Sir, if with 
these indisputable facts before us, to vote for the immediate re- 
peal of such a law be treason to bimetallism, then loyalty is trea- 
son and treason is loyalty. 

Mr. President, I come now to our next promise to place gold 
and silver upon the same footing. Itis safe tosay,I „that 
bimetallism was the most popular, if not the most potential, factor 
in the last campaign. It was the one plank common to all na- 
tional platforms. It was the one force which made itself felt 
under all conditions and placed its seal on every party’s banner. 
Like the great Roman before whose proud eagles the world suc- 
cumbed, bimetallism can proudly boast ‘‘ veni, vidi, vici,” in eve 
national convention. Republicans, Democrats, 3 an 
Prohibitionists bowed before its altar and worshipedat the com- 
mon shrine. Its spirit fell upon hostile camps or opposing con- 
ventions, and at once Minneapolis and Chicago and all the rest 
unite in sounding its praises. 


What a political Pentecost was that, Mr. President? Medes, 
Parthians, tes, and the dwellers in India and Mesopotamia, 
allare found in the same 1 —— and with one accord speaking 
the same tongue. Sir, this is the most remarkable tacle in 
political history, and it becomes important to ing into its 
meaning. Weshall not search long, Í apprehend, before finding 
it. It means that bimetallism is a vote-winner. It means that 
the American people are for it and the political knew it. 
Hence, with a unanimity without a parallel, they protest to the 
pee undeviating loyalty and undying allegiance to both 
metals. 

It is true, sir, that these protestations and promises antedated 
the election; and it may be interesting hereafter to compare votes 
in Congress with votes in conventions, or party action in Con- 
gress with party promises in platforms. I fear, sir, that the con- 
trast would put to shame the wonder-inspiring patent-medicine 
advertisement, Before and after taking.” 

Mr. President, I wish again to remind the Senate that my ob- 
ject to-day is not to discuss the general subject of finance, ex- | 
cept so far as it is necessary in urging compliance with party 
pledges and in analyzing the excuses for noncompliance., The 
Chicago 1 meant, if it meant anything, that if the peo- 
ple would give us the power we would give them both metals 
as standard money, placed upon an equal footing, but upon some 
ratio that would make them interchangeable. This was the 
interpretation placed upon the platform in Georgia; and but for 
the belief in the sincerity of these platform pledges, that hith- 
erto steadfast State would have been lost to the Democracy. I 
believe the same may be affirmed of other Southern States. 

I wish now to examine very briefly some of the excuses given 
for noncompliance with these promises. j 

It is not true that since we met at Chicago the conditions have 
so changed as to absolve us from our obligations. With the ex- 
ception of the closing of the Indian mints, I believe no material 
change has occurred, and we knew what the policy of England 
and of Europe was when the platform was made. Neither is it 
true that the increased production of silver has caused the de- 
cline. It is undoubtedly true that great increase of supply in 
any mere commodity without acorresponding demand will affect 
the prios; but the stubborn facts and an overwhelming array of 
statistics which might be piled mountain high, but with which 
I will not again encumber the records, are directly in the teeth 
of the theory. 

I could cite, and others have already cited, I believe, long 
periods of time in the past, where a vastincrease inthe supply of 
one metal as compared with the other has had no appreciable effect 
on the relative value of each. At some periods when the mines 
of the world yielded a much larger proportion of one metal, that 
metal has persisted in advancinginrelative value. At others, 
when the relative supply of the mines of one metal decreased, 
the relative value of that metal also decreased—thus demon- 
strating, if facts and statisties can demonstrate anything, that as 
long as both metals were recognized by governmental statutes 
as money, and legal tender money, the law of supply and demand, 
so often a ed to in thisdebate, has been absolutely impotent 
in fixing their value. Legislative law, and not the law of supply 
and demand, is the more important influence upon the price of 
the metals. : 

Mr. President, of course the price of silver has fallen. Its 
great function was to supply money, currency, or a basis for cur- 
rency. Deprived of this function, dishonored before the law, 
discredited by the Government, the marvel is not that its puea 
decreases, but thatit has not fallen to a much lower point. A 
greater marvel is that our people still take it and even hoard it; 
and the greatest marvel of all is that in face of all this adverse 
legislation here and elsewhere, and in the face of the action of 
India, the price rallied after a temporary a gee in the vi 
citadel of its inveterate foe, with the impe: heel of Englan 
upon it. Sir, from 1 ages to this 3 hour no 
metal or commodity ever shown under unfriendly conditions 
such inherent, self-asserting, and self-resurrecting power. 

Will the contention be made that the supply and the demand, 
as of other commodities, fixes the prices of the precious metals, 
in the face of the indisputable facts that when Peru and Mexico, 
and the Comstock lode and Idaho, and Australia and Califo 
and our Pacific slopes under the picks and shovels of the o 
“ Porty-niners,”- poured their steady and swollen currents of 
both metals into the world’s supply, there was no appreciable de- 
cline in value of either metal, or change in their relative value 
one toward the other. Indeed, the only effect was to stimulate 
the industries, increase the enterprise, and augment the wealth, 
the comforts, contentment, and happiness of mankind. 

If, then, hostile legislation dealt the unjust blow, 9 
islation should make the atonement, and restore to its rig tful 
position this great metal upon which, in the almost 
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eos eia of the people, so much of their future prosperity de- 

nds. 

Moe: President, there is another excuse for not complying with 

our promises which I sincerely regret was ever given. It is, in 
ct, that platform pledges are but glittering generalities, 


effe 
meaningless catchwords, and therefore not binding. Sir, to 
those men around me who were reared in the old-fashioned schools 
of simplicity, and in the artlessness of a plain-speaking and plain- 
dealing people, where sincerity and frankness and fidelity were 
nonyms of honesty, honor, and truth, and where duplicity and 
‘sham and Jesuitry, however cloaked or covered, were always 
recognized as fraud and deception and dishonor—I say to those 
reared with these old-fashioned ideas bred into the very fiber of 
their being, it will be difficult to rise or descend to such a con- 
ception. 

Bir, if such doctrine should become the political morality of 
the future; if deceptions may be practiced upon the people and 
justified in public councils; if solemn promises made to the peo- 
ple may be transmuted by the magical touch of expediency into 
meaningless generalities, then, sir, we may well despair, not only 
of the elevation of our politics, but of the life of the Republic. 
Distrust of lawmakers is the pronto breeder of lawbreakers; 
and in a popular government like ours, confidence of the people 
in the plain honesty and sincerity of those who control the des- 
tinies of the Republic is one of the prime essentials of its peace 


tuity. 

Mr. President, I will consume the time of the Senate in an- 
swering but one other objection. That objection is serious. It 
furnishes a substantial and, I think, by far the mostforcefulargu- 
ment against bimetallism, as we understand bimetallism. That 
argument is that we can not maintain parity in this country 
without the codperation of other nations. 

It is undoubtedly true that the problem would be vastly sim- 

lified if other leading powers would concur in the movement; 
but there are two factors in this problem which have not I 
think, been fairly considered by those who disbelieve in the 
ability of the United States to carry bimetallism upon its own 
shoulders. 

The first is the effect which remonetization by this Govern- 
ment would have upon the price of silver the world over. 

The second is the marvelous ability of this Government to 
achieve results which are not possible of attainment by any 


other people. 
Mr. ident, a careful survey of the facts will demonstrate 
that this is no idle or groundless boast. 


Let us consider, for instance, the relative positions and power 
of France and the United States, inasmuch as the experience of 
France has been repeatedly referred to in the discussion. Iwish 
to say in advance that I do not claim for an instant that France, 
with closed mints, furnishes any fair evidence to sustain the 

roposition that parity can be maintained by a single nation. 
on the other hand, the fact that France has adopted the gold 
standard is no proof that this country will ever be forced to the 
same step. 

Monometallism in France and Germany isa war measure. Gold 
isthe European money. Gold must supply the sinews of war, and 
European war is always imminent. is Government is not at 
war; it is not going to war, or rather no power is going to war 
with us. Our financial policy, therefore, is to be considered 
with a view to peace and not war. But were we to goto war, and 
ifthe balance of trade should draw from us every dollar of coined 
gold, and if Jehovah’s omnipotent fiat should obliterate every 
trace of gold in our mines and mountains, who doubts our ability 
to find the means of defense? Who doubts that this nation with- 
out a dollar of gold could, within sixty or ninety days after war 
was declared, throw around its borders a cordon of defenders 
invincible by any armies the world could send against us? 

Again, the territory of France, I believe, would have to be mul- 
tiplied about fifteen or twenty times to equal ours, while the com- 
parison in resources can not be measured in figures. 

France has England on one side, separated by a narrow channel, 
and Germany on the other, separated by animaginary line. She 
is thus flanked b payer powers, her natural enemies and the 
enemies of the double standard, while within she is torn by 
feuds, her form of government continuallythreatened,and its very 
frame-work forever strained by the heaving ground swells of in- 
ternal commotions. We are isolated by the seas,and almost as 
much protected as if surrounded, as Jefferson was tempted to 
wish, by oceans of flame. 

But, Mr. President, what is the use of making comparisons be- 
tween this nation and any other? 

We have exceptional advantages in dealing with this problem 

in almost every tion. We can utilize profitably and intelli- 
gently a larger amount of currency, man for man, thanany other 
people, because of our vast territory still dodavao red, with 


resources still more boundless. In the march of nations our 


place is at the head of the column. By inheritance, by geo- 
graphical 2 by the character of our people, we are set 
apart for leadership. My friend, the Senator from Indiana, 
said a few days ago that, in the wisdom of Providence, it was 
reserved for this sep le to discover and unlock the hidden 
wealth of our Pacific slopes and Western mountains. Hemight 
have added, and to pour their fructifying and enriching cur- 
rents into the world’s commerce. 

Sir, we are, indeed, a peculiar people—a torch-bearing peo- 

le. We have led in railroads and in all material development. 

e have filled the marts of the world with products of our 
brain and muscle, and amazed Christendom with the wonders 
of telegraphy and telephones, and the ten thousand products of 
our inventive genius. But this is not the highest commission 
given us by Providence. On that loftiest plane of human en- 
deavor, the plane of self-government by a people, we have 
achieved a success beyond the hopes of the founders. We have 
demonstrated that all popular rights may be intrusted to popu- 
lar government. We have taught mankind thata Republic with 
more than forty Sogan republics, acting in concert and unity, 
resting solely on the loyalty of its citizens and controlled by the 
free ballots, may change its laws, its chief executive and all its 
rulers without shock or violence; that the Republic itself may 
be rent in twain to-day and reunited to-morrow in bonds of 
stronger and more enduring e 

Mr. President, the day will come—has it not already come 
when it will be our duty to lead in broader financial policies? 
Ew pose this country now follows Europe in its contracted gold 

icy. It requires no gifts of prophecy to foretell the results. 

ith this nation and all the other nations bidding and scram- 
bling for gold, that metal must necessarily appreciate until the 
products of labor will lose half their value, while debts will be 
doubled. Sir, some power must be found which can resist the 
march of this remorseless policy—remorseless in its results— 
however differently intended by able and honest advocates. I 
am not here, sir, to impugn the motives or assail the judgment 
of those who differ with me on this issue of such transcendent 
moment to the American people. I nomoredoubt the sincerity 
of our great cities than I doubt the honest, sturdy yeomanry of 
thecountry. 

I know that the great throbbing heart of these great American 
cities would respond with lavish generosity to appeals for needed 
help, whether that help were intended to alleviate Eastern or 
Western, Northern or Southern woe. But, sir, it is a charac- 
teristic of human intellects, however vast their capabilities, and 
though their every fiber were strength and honesty, to be more 
or less receptive of the influences around them. Let us recognize 
this truth in dealing with this great issue. Let us not indulge 
in criminations and recriminations. Let us not by speech erect 
walls of prejudice and passion between sections or classes, but 
let us recognize the sincerity of all, the patriotism of all, the 
intelligence of all, and after sifting the arguments and weighing 
the 3 of all, determine the best policy for the pros- 
perity of all. ‘ 

Mr. President, I am profoundly convinced that it would be 
wiser policy to trust more largely to the States. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that properly guarded State banking can be 
made both safe and effective, and that if at the beginning of 
the last Congress the prohibitory tax had been removed, this 
panic would have been impossible. I believe that Georgia, for 
instance, would by this date have inaugurated a system safe and 
sufficient for all her purposes; and that this panic could not have 
invaded our territory, but would have broken at its borders as 
the waves of the sea on the rock-bound coast. I believe that 
even now were that tax temporarily suspended it would give 
agra! ate and almost instant relief. 

Of this subject, however, I hope to have more to say at a fu- 
ture day. I will not tax the Senate with its discussion now. I 
feel more inclined to apologize to the Senate and thecountry for 
having occupied this much time, and should have remained silent 
had it been ible to secure at once a favorable vote for the 
repealing bill offered by the Finance Committee. If the Senate 
would promptly join the House and repeal without delay the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman bill, we have taken the first 
step toward relief. We should at least relax the strain and 
threatening tensionupon thecountry. Weshould at least lower 
the heat of the . upon which the people are 
treading. We should break a rift in the clouds above us, and 
then with more light and more time for deliberation, we will 
unite in the effort to arm the country with the double strength 
of its two great metals, and start it once more on a broader road 
to increased and permanent prosperity. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulat- 
ing notes to national banks. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 


amendment tar by the Senator from COCK- 
RELL], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill as an ad- 
ditional section the following: j 

Sro. 2. That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any of the 
United States interest-be: bonds, excepting those of the funded loan of 
1891 continued at 1 cent interest, at the option of the United States, by 
any State bank, private bank, savings bank, loan and trust company, or por- 
son With the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 


by authorized and uired to receive such bond or bonds, and to issue and 
deliver in exchange therefor an amount of United States legal-tender notes 
in the same la; and form of the present United States notes commonly 


called nbacks, equal to the face or par value of such bond or.bonds, and 
to hold and keep such bond or bonds, subject to redemption upon the pay- 
ment into the Treasury of the United States of an amount of United States 
legal-tender notes of any issue equal to the face or par value of such bond or 
bonds, Andd the time such bond or bonds are held and kept in the 
shall be paid thereon, and upon their redemption as 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I shall endeavor to address my- 
self to the pending bill, however gront the temptation may be to 
digress into a broader and wider field. Ever since Congress as- 
sembled, three weeksago, I think almost withoutexception every- 
one who has addre the Senate has spoken as if there were 
some great impending calamity hanging over the ple of the 
United States. A stranger stepping into this Chamber and listen- 
ing to the speeches made here, with two or three exceptions, would 
suppose that we were on the eve of some catastrophe, that some 
great disaster was imminent, that some great disaster was about 
to overtake the entire people of the United States. I wish to 
enter my protest against these ‘‘ calamity-howlers” of the Senate. 
We have complained much on the stump and elsewhere that a 
class of our people were pessimistic and inclined to see inevery 
movement—political, social and commercal—disaster, and disas- 
ter alone; but this is the first time the Senate of the United 
States has lent itself as a body, or in any considerable number, 
to that kind of work, 

Mr. President, the people of the United States are still alive. 
The sun still shines. The country is as rich to-day as it was 
when Congress adjourned in March. There is no reason for any 
man to stand here and say the signs of the times portend any 
unusual or extraordinary disaster. We may have, and undoubt- 
edly have, a financial stringency; but is it the first time the peo- 
ple of the United States have faced a financial stringency, or, in 
common terms, a panic? Is it of longer duration than any other? 
Is it more frightful in character than panics ordinarily are? I 
deny it. When did it begin, and who can say how long it is go- 
ing to last? Compare it with the panic of 1873, with the panic 
of 1884, or with the panic of 1890, if you do not choose to go 
back to the earlier panics which some of us are old enough to 
remember. 

Mr. President, there is a disturbed financial condition of un- 
usual character. It would seem to me, asan humble member of 
this body, that Congress having been called together by the 
President for the pur of granting relief, the first thing todo 
would be to inquire what has brought about this condition. And 
yet in three weeks I have heard nobody proclaiming as to im- 
pending danger even suggest an intelligent reason for the pres- 
ent financial condition. I know that three members of this 
body on this side declared that they did not think it was the 
Sherman act, and I know the distinguished Senator from Geor- 

ia [Mr. GoRDON], who has just taken his seat, has substantially 
8 that in his opinion it was the Sherman act, and yet no- 
body has analyzed the question to show whether it is or is not 
the Sherman act. 

I propose to deal with that question for afew moments, but 
notat any great length. There will be opportunity to touch on 
the question later when I shall feel more at liberty to go into it 
in detail, and it would draw me into a discussion that I do not 
care to-day to engage in. The Sherman act provides for the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, and its conver- 
sion at the market rate into Treasury notes payable in coin. 
Under that provision of law we have purchased $150,000,000 
worth of silver,in round numbers, and we have issued against 
that $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, which by law are payable in 
coin and by 8 payable in gold. 

Which is it, Mr. President? Is it the purchase of the 4, 500, 000 
ounces that has disorganized society, that has closed up our banks, 
and shut up our mills?) The man who believes that the Govern- 
ment of the United States can be put in jeopardy by the loss of 
$4,000,000 a mouth must have little confidence in it. If we had 
bought the silver and dumped it in the sea it would have had no 
influence upon the finances of the world, and before I getthrougn 


I ap . to show that this disturbance is as wide as the 
wor $ 

Is it the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes that have been issued 
which has brought all this distrust, which hss put down the 
price of cotton and wheat, and shut up the mills and turned out 
a million of men who are without labor or without bread? That 
is a pretty severe indictment of this law, a law which was put 
upon the statute books here after very careful deliberation, a 
law that received on this side of the Chamber the vote of every 
member, and that received in the other House the vote of every 
Republican, and had the indorsement of a Republican Executive. 
T know it is now somewhat popular on this side of the Cham- 
ber to say that it was only a truce. When I have more time I 
shall take up this question in detail; I shall go back to the rec- 
ords, but I will not do that to-day. 

The distinguished Senator whose name it bears, if the news- 
papers are correct in their statements, declares that it was but 
a truce, and a truce which he was quite willing to abandon the 
next day after he had made it. The political morality of that 
kind of a truce I have not time to-day to notice, but Ishall speak 
ofitat some other time. That distinguished Senator more than 
a year after the passage of the act pronounced it a wise act on at 
least three occasions on this floor. After an interval of many 
months between the first utterance on the subject and the pe 
Pago, of the act, the Senator still gave his adhesion to the wisdom 
of the act. 

Mr. President, I assert that during the political campaign—and 
if any Senator chooses to contradict it 1 shall give way to him 
for the opportunity either for five minutes or fifty minutes, if he 
chooses to take my time—I assert that in the political campaign 
of 1892, save and except as it had been attacked in the Chicago 
platform, it was not a question in issue before the American 
people: In many sections of the country the act was defended 
with vehemence, with enthusiasm, by the men connected with 
the political party that had passed it. In 1891 nearly every Re- 
publican State convention in the United States indorsed the act. 

In 1892 more than half of the Republican State conventions 
specifically indorsed the act. Yet to-day we are asked to accept 
as an axiom, as a fact which does notneed any proof, that all the 
disasters which have befallen this country are the result of that 
act. Mr. President, I deny it. I say there has been no logical 
attempt on this floor, and there will not be any on this floor, to 
show that the act of 1890 is in fact the root of the evil from 
which we are now suffering. . 

What is the general idea? What is the newspaper idea? 
What is the declaration of the chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade? It is that the act has brought discredit upon Ameri- 
can money; that the pen le of the United States are afraid of 
their currency; and that Europe has doubted our ability to main- 
tain our plighted faith and to eron debts according to contract. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York sent out last 
spring a circular to every other chamber of commerce in the 

nited States with the request that they should adopt substan- 
tially the resolutions of that chamber of commerce, attacking 
the soundness of our currency, and saying that all the disturb- 
ances which were threatened—and they were butslight—were the 
result of adistrust of the American money. Istand here tosay— 
and I will wait for any Senator to contradict the statement I am 
about to make—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to interrupt the Senator there. 
Does the Senator remember that prior to the Ist day of Janua: 
last any chamber of commerce or board of trade passed any suc 
resolution as that, or any resolution attacking the Sherman law? 

Mr. TELLER. No chamber of commerce in the United States 
to my knowledge had taken any active part in this matter until 
early last spring, about the time of the change of Administration, 
on the 4th of March, and from that time on, The trouble does 
not arise from that act. Will any Senator stand on this floor 
and tell me, and tell the American people, as an American Sen- 
ator, as a student of finance, as a man acquainted with monetary 
science and the practical operation of a people with money, that 
he believes the American people brought about the present 
panic because they were afraid of their money? If he does he 
will be under obligations to atleast cite some instance where the 
American people have exhibited fright and fear of their money. 
There have been taken from the banks in the United States since 
early last spring, I suppose it is safe to say, $150,000,000 1 men 
who were dissatisfied with the present condition of things. 
They took this monay tere put it away. 

Mr. GEORGE. at kind of money, gold or currency? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from sage ee asks me a ques- 
tion on a subject I was just approaching. What kind of money 
did they take? Did they go to the banks with their demands 
for the money that they had on deposit and demand gold? They 
took from the banks everything and anything that the banks 
had in the shape of money. 
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I challenge the Senate, I challenge the boards of trade, I chal- 
lenge the banks to show that any man ever went to a bank de- 
manding any particular kind of money. When he wanted his 
money he wanted it because he proposed to put it where, in his 

oa t, 3 be anen man it hrer yates pres The re 

t m t reasury tment will show t the people 
Pho took greenbacks and ya notes did not rush to the 
Treasury for gold, which, if anybody supposes they were in fear 
of the money, they must admit would have been the money for 
which they would most naturally call. That is the money of the 
world; it isthe money with w. everybody everywhere now is 
in love. Did they come to the Treasury for it? They did not. 


THE BANKS GROW GENEROUS. 


Early last spring the reserve in the United States Treasury, 
consisting of $100,000,000 of gold, or more, there not by law, but 
by custom and practice of the Department, for the redemption 
of greenbacks, was gradually dropping down. The banksin New 
York began to talk about impending disaster, the great metro- 
politan press of the country began to predict that, if the heavens 
were not going to fall at least financial disturbances were to 
follow the slightest infraction of the $100,000,000 of that money. 
You, Mr. President [the Vice-President in the chair], can re- 
member, and so can Senators and all around me, with what fright 
the metropolitan press approached this subject. They predicted 
that if a dollar was taken from the whole $100,000,000 a catas- 
trophe would be the result. Then the banks in New York City, 
with a generosity which they sometimes exercise when they see 
that they can make something by it, and rarely unless they do, 
came to the rescue of the Government, and said they would put 
in $6,000,000 of gold. 

That is the second time 3 have come to our rescue. They 
came to our rescue first in 1885. They did put into the Treasury 
about six millions of gold. Having put that in, they got them- 
selves together and said, We have gone just as far as it is safe 
for us to go; we sre on the eve of a financial disturbance, in our 
judgment, occasioned by the Sherman law.” There was the in- 
ception of the attack upon the Sherman law. They said, We 
think the Sherman law is about to bring us to disaster, and we have 
no more gold which we can give you.“ This was before Congress 
adjourned. They said, You must take some steps to get gold 
by the sale of bonds; you will need them; you will at Seas them, 
for your reserve will soon be intrenched upon, and when it is in- 
trenched upon great evils willresult, catastrophes will follow— 
financial catastrophes, at least.” 

Then the American people demonstrated their belief in the 
soundness of the currency and in the intelligence and integrity 
of thé Treasury of the United States as administered by the 

then in power and as it would beadministered by the party 
co into power. What did they do? From thecity of Den- 
ver the bankers telegraphed to the Treasurer of the United 
States, We will give you a million of gold for legal-tenders.” 
Almost every town in the West came forward; the towns in the 
South, the banks in Arkansas, and the banks in other sections 
of the country said, We have gold; we A e paper and silver, 
and they can be exchanged for gold.” as there any indica- 
tion 8 action that the American people distrusted their 
mone 

Mr. President, I say to any Senator who is familiar with the 
practical affairs of life, that the condition now existing is an 
absolute denial of that statement. : 

There is nothing more certain in monetary science than that 
when the poopie distrust the currency of a country they seek to 
get rid of it. There is nothing better established in monetary 

science than that a depreciated money means a rise in prices. 
Will anybody deny that? Will any student of finance or any 

business man in this country deny the assertion that as 
money, whether it be paper or gold or silver, depreciates, pro 
erty appreciate Why not? One measures the other; and it 
would be as impossible for one end of the scales to go upand the 
other to remain stationary as it would that money should de- 
preciate and property prices remain us they were. 

Mr. President, we are here for the pu of finding some 
remedy for the hard times. Shall we find that remedy by de- 
ceiving ourselves or pai Sey Th deceive the people? Let us 
ascertain what the trouble is. it is that there is a fear of the 
currency, then we sbould reform our currency laws. If it is 
something else, we should address our attention to that. 


DISTRUST WITHOUT REASON, 


I was in the: city of Denver the day four banks, every one of 
which I believe was as solvent as any bank in the country, 
closed their doors. I went out upon the street where thecrowd 
was gathered, and Lasked of the people on the street, What is 
the trouble?” When they replied, they said to me with almost 


one universal voice, We do not know what the trouble is; we 
have been told there is to be a great financial. disturbance in 
this country, and we do not know whether the banks will be 


able to pay us our money when we want it; so we think the 
safest now to do is to get it.“ 

That is all there was of it. The prognostications of coming 
evil which were startedin New York City by the great banking 
houses of that city and which were reiterated by the public press 
of the great city of New York, followed by the smaller papersof 
the country, none of them being able to tell what was going to 
happen, upon misrepresentations and false statements, produced 
a condition of affairs which can bs brought about inany country 
and at any time by such agencies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was it not a distrust on the part of the citi- 
zens of the ability of the banks to pay depositors in currency, 
and not a distrust of the currency, which caused the 02 

Mr. TELLER. It was undoubtedly a distrust of the ability of 
the banks $0 pay Nobody goes to a bank when he is morally 
certain it will hold his money safe and takes it out, unless he 
wishes to use it. These are practical things which everybody 
knows. As business men we know that people who have money 
in bank leave it there, and especially where it is drawing inter- 
est, as in the savings banks, until distrust comes, and then they 
take it out. It was distrust of the neies which had charge of 
the money of the country, and not of the currency itself, which 
caused the panic. 

I repeat, and every bank president will bear me out in the 
statement, that the people went alike for gold, for silver, for 
Treasury notes, and for greenbacks, and they took them at the 
counter with gladness when they thought there was impending 
danger of the bank closing its doors. 

There is more than that which shows that this panic has. not 
arisen from adistrust of thecurrency. I stated before that when 
the people are afraid of currency they attempt always to get rid 
of it; they do not hoard a currency which is g; they do not 
hoard a currency which is not likely to be as good to-morrow as 
itis to-day. Need I goune any argument to show that? Iap- 
pes to the practical knowledge of the Senate, and I appeal to 

he practical knowledge of the country to bear witness that the 
statement that the poopie distrust the money of the country is 
met by an absolute denial when they hold that money and de- 
cline to buy anything with it. 

A week after the disaster in Denver—for I always regard it 
as a disaster when public institutions like banks close their 
doors, because it always brings a great deal of trouble and a 
great deal of worry, even if itis not accompanied with loss—I 
went to some of the men who sell retail goodsin the city of Den- 
ver. I walked into oneof the eee ee there, and in 
that city meg are equal to those of By other section of the 
country, and I said to my friend who presided over it fora 
generation, I suppose you are many sales now, as the 
people have an abundance of money.” 

Let me say here that it was estimated that more than $3,000,- 
000 was taken from the banks of the city of Denver, which was 
then in the pockets of the depositors. It was not the business 
men who withdrew their money, butit was the laboring people, 
the people who do not keep bank accounts to check st in 
their everyday operations. I said, Lou must be selling plenty 
of goods now.” He said, Mr. TELLER, there are not goods 
enough sold in this store to pay the current expenses of running 
it, and there have not been for nearly a month.” 

Everywhere you find the same condition existing. The people 
are not buying: The New land mills are full of goods so pe 
they can notsell. The Providence mills, which were eh Mi 
a year ago, are filled with goods now which they can not sell. 
think the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will admit 
that to be the condition there, They not manufacture any 
more. The Fall River manufactories are in the sams condition, 
if eh financial statements of the great New York papers are cor- 
rect. j 

It is something besides distrust of currency which has occa- 
sioned the trouble. Itis probable that it may be impossible to 
analyze and discover what the trouble is. People who have been 
familiar with army operations know that sometimes an army will 
stampede without cause; fright takes possession of men who an 
hour before were ready to meet their opponents in deadly battle. 
but somehow and in some way they become frightened and fall 
back. The human mind is peculiar. A fright might take 
session of it when there is no reason for fright. So] do not hold 
that I am compelled to analyze this subject and determine what 
the trouble is. It is enough for me to show that the cause which 
is claimed does not exist; and when I have concluded I shall be 
curious to see any Senator rise and dispute on this floor any 

roposition which Ihave made, or give any reason why he be- 
eves the Sherman law, bad as it may be as a monetary law, has 
brought disaster to this country by frightening the people as to 
their currency. 
THE FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS. 

There is another reason given. It is said that the Sherman 

law has frightened our foreign bond-buyers and our foreign cus- 
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4omers; it is said that in Europe they have concluded that we. 
are a nation of bankrupts; that they do not believe we can pay 
our debts as we contracted to them; and the only honest 
‘way to our debts is in the kind of money which we 
contracted to . Mr. President;90 per cent of all the securi- 
ties held in ar 94 are payable in gold. I appeal to Senators 
who have knowledge of large business transactions if that is 
not true. Has there been since 1870 in this country, or even for 
ears before that had there been, practically, an issue of any 
d of obligations in the nature of bonds which have not been 
payable in gold? : 

ə did not commence to make securities payable in gold be- 
cause we thought gold was preferable to silver. We e those 
securities e in gold because we wanted the people of 
Europe to understand that they were not to be paid in acurrenc 
which was then worth less than gold. I have had some knowl- 
edge of tkese things for more than twenty-five years. [assert 
now that W per centof all the securities which have gone abroad 
Since that time have gone abroad payable in gold. The great 
railroad companies, which before that time had issued their 
securities in currency, have called them in, and reissued them 
‘payable in gold. The Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company 

various other companies which I might mention have pur- 
sued this course, 

Has it come to this, that the financiers of Europe have made 
up their minds that the American people can not pay their na- 
tional and their individual indebtedness in the currency in 
which they contracted to pay it? It is a slander upon the 
American people to suppose they would not do it, and it is a 
slander upon the European capi ts to suppose that they have 
ever entertained for an hour any fear that we would not do it. 

Last February in this Chamber I challenged, and, I repeat 
again, I challenge any Senator orI challenge any banker to show 
any reasonable amount of distrust of this country on the part of 
nape: I stated then that Senators would find in the Senate 
the files of the great financial papers of London, the Economist 
and the Statist, and the French Economist, and I think they can 
also find the German Economist, although I donot read German, 
and consequently have not examined that; but they can find 
the French paper and the two great English authorities upon 
these questions, and Ichallenge them to point to any respectable 
authority of Europe which has doubted our solvency. r 

I will admit that our bonds came from Europe in 1890. I will 
admit that at all times some bonds have come from Europe; but 
they come from Europe not because capitalists doubt us, but be- 
cause they have our securities which they can turn into money 
when they desire, and to-day Europe has few foreign securities 
which can be readily cashed, except those issued by the Ameri- 


can people. 

I have seen in European papers the statement that the Sher- 
man law was a bad law, but I have yet to see any respectable 
authority for the statement that it was going to prevent us from 
paying our contracts according to the letter and the spirit 

ereof. 

Istate afact, which can be demonstrated if any Senator chooses 
to deny it, that in the month of January last $20,000,000 worth 
of American securities were put upon the European markets. 
An examination of the market reports of Berlin, within the last 
Fr pa days, will show that American securities have beenexcep- 
tionally strong in that city. There has not been so much buy- 
ing of American securities of late in Europe. Why? In the 
first place, going back to 1888 and 1889, the English people be- 
came infatuated with the idea that in the Argentine Republic 
there were great profits to be made. I do not know how much 
the English investing public put into the Argentine country, I 
have no means of knowing, but I know that long before thestream 
of menog nowak from England to the Argentine Republic ceased, 
the minister of the Argentine Republic, at a public dinner in the 
city of London, declared that the recent investments by the 
English in his country had been more than $500,000,000. 

. upon that subject I do not profess to be able Hs Fen 
with absolute confidence, I do not believe it would be out of the 
ay if I should say that the investing public of Great Britain 
and Germany together had invested a thousand million dollars 
in the Argentine Republic between 1886 and 1890. It is said by 
those who ought to know that the absolute losses of ee 
on that loan were more than $250,000,000, and that the Englis 
losses were more than $500,000,000. Is it any wonder, then, that 
they do not have a surplus of money and that our securities do 
not sell as readily as they formerly did? : 

Then we ought not to lose sight of the fact that the French, 
the most frugal, the most industrious and careful of all Euro- 
pean populations, sunk $300,000,000 in the Panama Canal. It is 
not singular that England does not run after our securities and 
that Germany does not buy them with the avidity which they 
did formerly. 
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THE CRISIS OF 1800. ; 

We all recollect the condition in Europe in the fall of 1890. I 
will now go back a little beyond that. en we assembled in 
the fall of 1889 at this Capitol, there were more or less rumors 
of im financial difficulties in this country and in Europe. 
I not now take time to read it, but T have here before me 
the pots sees report for 1891, in which he details the finan- 
aa condition of this country and the financial condition of 

urope. 

The Comptroller in his report says that between the 28th of 
February and the 17th of May, 1890, forty-six national banks in 
the city of New York lost of their deposits $44,831,356, while the 
reduc in loans and discounts were less than $10,000,000. He 
says the national banks, however, were enabled to strengthen 
their condition during the months of June and J se that 
the marked stringency was delayed until August. en, as we 
all remember, the Secretary of the Treasury came to the relief 
of the distressed banks in New York, and the country generally, 
by putting out the surplus which had accumulated in the Treas- 
ury in 1890 during the whole summer by the purchase of United 
States bonds. So in a few months the purchase of bonds and the 
8 that went out from the Treasury equalled almost 8100, 

The authority which I have read says that the stringency finally 
culminated in October; another authority says in November. 
This was the condition of the country in the spring of 1890, when 
we met here. There was more disturbance in every country in 
Europe, except France, than there was in the United States. 

I assume that Senators who come here to legislate upon these 
financial questions, involving so much to our pone as they do, 
must keep themselves advised, not only of the financial condition 
of this country, but of all other countries; otherwise they are not 
fit to legislate upon this question. I say to them now that the 
statement I make is absolutely incontrovertible, that there was at 
that time financial disturbance in every European country, save 

ce. 

It was followed in September by the failure of the Barings, 
the greatest individual banking house in the world, or that was 
ever established in the world, a house which has stood for two 
generations and had been practically controlled by the same 
family, which in public estimation throughout the civilized 
world was as good as the Bank of land. It was found that 
that great house was absolutely bankrupt, and would not be 
able to pay the debts it. had incurred. t was the result? 
An ex-president of the Bank of land, a man who twice pre- 
sided over the destinies of that bank, and who had a reputation 
equal to that of any man in the world in financial affairs, learn- 
ing of this difficulty at midnight, as we are told, spent the 
whole night in consultation with other people, and finally in- 
duced the Bank of England to come to the rescue of the Barings 
and to agree to take $75,000,000 of their obligations, and put up 
the money to save the Barings. 

Three million pounds came from France; a million and a half 
pounds came from Russia, and the rest the Bank of England and 
neighboring banks put up, and took securities which they were 
to market, as they might market them from time to time, and 
thus avert what would otherwise have beenan international and 
universal panic. 

Mr. President, did this much despised and condemned act, of 
which the Senator from Ohio appears to have become ashamed, 
contribute anything to that disaster? It is my firm judgment, 
and I think it can be demonstrated, that it averted a panic in this 
country at that time. It is possible that it only postponed it; 
but at all events it averted a panic then. 

Do you remember that in August we had turned out $54,000,- 
000 of currency, which was locked up in the Treasury and whieh 
people could not get? Between thattimeand the 23d day of Octo- 

r we had put into circulation, through the agency of this de- 
* bill, $80,000,000, aside from that which came from the pur- 
chase of bonds—$80,000,(00 of new money to all practical ted poe 
because the $54,000,000 which was pledged to the redemption of 
national-bank notes was as absolutely useless as if it had been in 
the sea until the passage of this act? This act then tided over - 
that disaster. 

— WHAT THE SHERMAN LAW HAS DONE. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio need not be ashamed of that 
act. I assert here that it has been most beneficient and valua- 
ble to the whole country. T assert here, after, I think, as much 
study and thought upon the question as to the low price of silver 
and its probable result, whatever may be said to the contra 
that it saved silver, and that the fall in silver which came inl 
would have come in 1890 but for that act. It kept silver for a 
year at $1.07; it brought to my section of the country the pros- 
pay we have had from that time until last June, and gives us 

only hope we have that we may stand the disaster which is 
to be fo upon us, and that we may be enabled to reform our 
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industrial lines, and live if the repeal bill shall become a law. 
We have accumulated something by the aid of that act, and we 
are better prepared, infinitely better prepared, than we should 
have been but for the passage of that act. 

The act was beneficent. It was not founded upon wise eco- 
nomic laws, I admit, because a proper use of silver would have 
been simply the opening of the mint to its free coinage; but it 
was a step, as I have said, in the right direction, While it may 
have defects it has some virtues, and they have been illustrated 
in the preservation and maintenance of a condition of prosperity 
in this country which no other part of the world has had, until 
in an unfortunate moment, owing to our rag nr ee to repeal this 
act, the Indian government, or rather the English Government, 
interfered with the monetary affairs of India and 5 
destroyed the price of silver, redueing it to 60 or 62 cents per 
ounce, 

What was our condition in 1891? Was there then any disas- 
ter in this country? We had an incipient panic in 1890, at least 
we had threatened financial difficulties. It wasso stated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, it was so stated by the Secretary 
of the Treas in 1890 in his report, and so stated by the Secre- 
tary in 1891. aig oeh deny it; nobody can gainsay it. 

I have not the time to read these reports in detail, but 
I think I shall call attention just for a moment to what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said in 1890 on the subject of trouble. 
Speaking of the national bank system at that time—and I may 
refer to this in another part of my 5 complains that 
there is no elasticity in thesystem. en he goes on to say that 
the financial depression in September last, Which at one time 
assumed a threatening character,” illustrates the truth of this 
statement. That showed that there was a financial disturbance, 
of which I do not ni aa I need adduce any further proof. 

Mr. Foster, who followed, substantially makes the same state- 
ment, which I do not see marked, and shall not therefore refer to 
now. : 

There can be no question that we were threatened with finan- 
cial difficulties, and we avoided them. How? Was anything 
-else done, except the passage of the Sherman act and the sale of 
some bonds? ‘The sale of the bonds had taken place largely in 
the ces Seppe 2 of the year, and such sales did notentirely satisfy 
the public mind. Eighteen hundred and ninety-one was a year 
of at least more than moderate prosperity in this country. When 
I was more of a politician than I am to-day, and was m: g some 
8 hes in the fall of 1892, I insisted and attempted to prove, as 
did thousands of others all over this country, that 1891 and 1892 
had been years of wonderful property: ithin thirty days the 
New York Sun has declared that the year 1892 was a year of 
prosperity unequalled and unparalleled. 

In 1891 there was trouble in Europe. We sent out from this 
zountry in April, May, and June a large amount of gold. Let 
ne call the attention of the Senate to that, because I shall have 
decasion to speak of the exports of gold later. 

AS TO GOLD EXPORTS. 

In January, 1891, the imports of gold were slightly above the 
»xports, about 8660, 000, 000. Then there began a reverse move- 
ment. Gold began to go to Europe. In February, 1891, the ex- 
vort was not large, being in round numbers 83, 444, 000. In March 
[t was a million more. In April it had assumed quite consider- 
Able proportions; it was then nearly 814,00, 000. (Lam now speak- 
ing of the net amount.) In May it was $30,368,112. The export 
of gold was $30,000,000, in round numbers, more than we got 
from abroad for that month. The next month it was fifteen and 
a half millions in round numbers. In July it was $5,000,000. So 
from February 1 to the last of June, we exported more than we 
imported of gold $73,457,268. 

Iam a reader of the financial papers of this country, and of the 
great dailies, and Ido not remember that any of them attributed 
that export of gold to the Sherman law. I know that the dailies 
in New York were somewhat panicky. They began to talk as if 
all the gold was fleeing the country, and would never return; 
but I do not believe it can be found anywhere that any respect- 
able authority attributed to the Sherman law that export of gold 
in five months of $73,000,000 and upwards. 

In August of that same year we imported $1,222,000 more than 
we exported, and in October we imported $16,000,000 more. In 
that time we had imported from August to December, $38,000,000 
more than we exported; and that was all under the Sherman 
law. In the first part of the season we lost $73,000,000, and in the 
last part we gained $38,000,000. Of course, these statements are 
not by fiseal years, but by calendar years. 

Let us now take the fiscal year 1892, ending, of course, on the 
last day of Juneofthatyear. During that time we imported under 
this law $50,000,000 in gold and a fraction above. And we ex- 
pores $50,000,000 and a fraction above. When you strike the 

alance, accordin one statement, it is four hundred and some 


to 
odd thousand 9 and according to another statement made 


by the De ent, two hundred thousand and some odd dollars. 
We lost either $450,000 that year, or we lost $250,000, a difference 
in statements made by two different branches of the Govern- 
ment, which it seems to be impossible to reconcile so as to de- 
termine exactly what we did lose. That was under the Sherman 


W. 

Did anybody, when $50,000,0000f gold was going out, as it went 
out at the rate of half a million a day, suggest that it was going 
out because of the Sherman law? No; that was an afterthought, 
It came later. 

When did the gold export commence? I have the authority 
of the officials of the United States that this extraordinary ex- 
port of gold began in this country in 1888. So says the Director 
of the Mint, so say all the other officials, and so say the statis- 
ties. The Sherman law had not yet been enacted. 

Take the fiscal year 1889. Then our net loss by export was 
more than $49,000,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ending June 30? 

Mr. TELLER. Ending June 30,1889. There has been in the 
spring of birt yaar a large export of gold to Europe. In 1889, 
in three months, in April, May, and June, the net export of gold 
to Europe was $32,532,609; in 1891 it was $49,000,000; in 1892 it 
was $27,000,000; and 7 we have seen that the net loss durin 
that year, 1892, was the nighborhood of a quarter of a mik 
lion dollars. In 1893 the export of gold during the months of 
April, May, and June was $35,000,000, or less in 1893 than it had 
been in other years. 

There was a large export of gold for the fiscal year 1893. It 
amounted to $87,000,000, which was less than it had been in other 
years, at least in one year, when we had no Sherman law. The 
export is large, and yet not as large at any time as it was in the 
few months of 1891 when $73,000,000 of gold went abroad. 

Since the great export of gold in the early part of the season, 
at least since the Ist of July, it has been coming this way. I 
have the authority of a financial circular that $43,000,000 has 
been received since the tide turned toward this country. I do 
not know whether that figure iscorrect or not; but it is not very 
much out of the way. Since the Ist of July we must have re- 
ceived at least 840,000, 000 of gold imports in excess of our ex- 
ports. All business men know that the fluctuations in exports 
and imports of ee have been occurring for many years, but it 
is quite impossible to always determine why gole goes or why it 
comes. Take the export of 1891.. We have the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that every dollar except $9,300,000 
went out at a premium; in other words, more was paid for it in 
the city of New York than could be got foritat the Bank of Eng- 
land or at the British mint, and the cost of export must be 
added to the pemon 

The gold which has been exported to Europe this winter has 
gone universally when the rates of exchange did not justify it; 
it has gone there at a loss to the man on this side who sent it, 
unless he could sell it in Europe for more than its mint value or 
for more than the Bank of England by law is compelled to pay. 

Why has the gold gone to Europe? It has gone there because 
of the disturbed finances of that Continent; because there is a 
scramble for gold going on throughout the world; and there is 
nota man doing business in the city of New York, who is capable 
of managing a bank with a capital of $50,000, who did not know, 
when it was going, that it was going upon a legitimate demand, 
which was being made upon us to pay our debts or because the 
people of the countries of Europe had to have gold. Where did 
the gold go? An examination of where the $87,000,000 of gold 
has gone will show that almost all of it went to Germany, to 
France, and to countries with whom we are not in close commer- 
cial relations; and it can be demonstrated that it went there be- 
cause there was a struggle in Russia, in Germany, in Austria, and 
in France for gold. : 

Mr. President, we must not lose sight of the fact that in the 
last year we sent $87,000,000 more of gold abroad than we re- 
ceived, and we bought of Europe $93,000,000 of merchandise 
more than we sold. 

It will not do to lose sight of the fact that we sent to Euro 
during that fiscal year $69,000,000 less of cotton than we sold the 
year before. Senxtors must not lose sight of the fact that Eu- 
rope took during that year $99,000,000 less of our breadstuffs than 
it had taken the year before. 

Do these things have anything to do with the present finan- 
cial difficulties? Would it not be the part of wisdom for us to 
address ourselves to those questions, and see if we can not find 
whether there is not some other reason besides the so-called 
Sherman act which has brought about the present financial 
stringency? 

The agricultural people of the United States sold in Euro 
$200,000,000 worth less of their products in 1893 than they so 
in 1892. That is why there is a balance of trade against us; that 
is why we have been compelled to export more or less gold, sọ 


1893. 
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as to our debts. Does anybody suppose that we are sending 
gold 8 as a present to urea?) Doea anyone suppose that 
we are transmitting our gold there for safe-keeping? It goes 
there either to pay the debts that we have contracted, or because 


they send us our securities in exchange for our gold. : 
y do they want gold in Europe? I have had occasion t 
of it, and I shall speak of it again. There is locked up to- 


ay in the five or six great banks of Europe more than half of 
the gold of the world which has been in circulation. There is 
not less than $1,500,000,000 of gold locked up by the Bank of 
ba cos the Bank of Germany, the Bank of Austria-H ry, 
and the Bank of Russia. There is where the gold is. At a later 
day and at some other time I shall have occasion to refer to this 
matter at greater length. Iam going to speak about it, but not 
to-night. Iam not now going to talk about thenotion, wh ich 
seems to prevail in this country, that we can enter into a scramble 
with Europe for gold. : 

The late Chief Executive of the United States suggested that 
a way to bring Europe to a roo ang sense of the necessity for 
the use of silver was 33 their gold. When the proper 
time comes, I propose to have something to say on that propo- 
sition, but not now. 

THE BANK CIRCULATION. 

Mr. President, I started out to discuss—and what I have said 
is but preliminary—the propositions to increase the circulation 
of the national banks. If we could determine what the difficulty 
was that occasioned the disturbance we might findaremedy. In 
other words, if we knew the cause we could address ourselves 
to removing that, and the effect would take care of itself. 

But we are proceeding upon a false idea; we are proceeding 
upon the theory that, because the public believe that a certain 
condition of affairs exists, we shall do our whole duty to the peo- 
ple when we shall legislate in that direction, and in that alone. 

Why, we are here to determine what the evilis; and when we 
have determined that, we are to remove it if we can. If it can 
be demonstrated here that any statute on the statute book has 
brought about the evil which now exists, you can get my vote 
to take it off. But I will not take the say-so of a New York 
banker; I will not take the interested statements of the people 
who desire to be put in a position where they can command all 
the industries of this country, us they could do if they could 
command the money of the country. 

Since I have been in public life I have had fixed and deter- 
mined views as to the right of the General Government in refer- 
ence to the issue of its money. I hold, as I have on this floor 
many times stated, that the control of money is the prerogative 
of nationality and sovereignty; that no government is justified 
in surrendering it; not justified in surrendering it even for the 
most patriotic and most intelligent and helpful of all the men 
who could be selected; but it can not be safely intrusted in the 
hands of corporations. It must be controlled by the General 
Government in the main. Therefore, I have always given my 
vote against the continuation of the national banks as banks of 
issue. I believe as banks of deposit they have had some value, 
but as banks of issue none. 

Why are banks instituted? Not for the benefit of the banker. 
They are quasi-public concerns, instituted for the benefit of the 
public. Banks have three great functions: First, to receive the 
money of the people and keep it safely until they call forit; sec- 
ondly, to pay it out when the people demand it. These two 
functions, to receive and pay back, should possibly be regarded 
asone. Another function is to transmit the money by bills of 
exchange from one part of the country to another. i think, per- 
haps, I should properly say there are but two functions of the 
banks, because the receiving and the payment may be said to be 
one. 

Those are the functionsofa bank. How have they discharged 
their functions? When a bank takes money and puts it in its 
coffers, unless the epee makes a contract otherwise, it is 
payable on demand. To-day, in the greatest city on the conti- 
nent, no matter how much or how little money a man has on 
deposit, he is absolutely debarred by the rules of forty-six or 
forty-eight different banks of that city from drawing it. He is 
told, with an impudence which has never before been exercised 
even by banks, that he can not have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. What do the banks do with the money? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that when a man goes to a bank 
and draws his check and says, ‘I want my funds which were de- 
posited with you, say last winter or last spring,” the officers of 
the bank-say to him, We will give you an account, we will cer- 
tify a check, we will say that some time [no time being fixed] 
we will pay you, but we will not pay you now.” If that is not an 
act of insolvency, no bank ever committed one. 

One hundred and forty banks in other parts of the country 
within the last three months have closed their doors because 
they were compelled to say that to their creditors; and yet 


the great banks of the 
pudence and effrontery 
they will not recognize the right of a depositor to claim his 
money on demand. 
NEW YORK AND THE OUTSIDE BANKS. 
The banks have another function, which is to transmit mone 


t city of New York, with an im- 
ost unheard of, have declared that 


from one bank to another. Commerce can scarcely be carri 
on unless that function is in active force. Business can not be 
done between New Orleans and Chicago and New Orleans and 
New York, and all around, unless bills of exchange can be used. 
They are the agencies of commerce. 

Have these banks fulfilled that function? For more than six 
weeks the banks of the city of New York, and other cities which 
I might mention, have simply declined to pay drafts drawn on 
them by outside banks for the money thatthose banks have on de- 
posit. Between a city that is entered by at least six railroad 
trains a day, and can be reached in twenty-four hours, and the 
city of New York, the rates of exchange have been $3 on the 
hundred; and between the city of New York and the city of 
Philadelphia there has been an absolute refusal on the part of 
the banks of Philadelphia to pay drafts on the city of New York 
in any kind of money. - 

I have in my drawer here aletter from a Western banker, who 
tells me that through his bank he had a draft of $7,000 on a 
Philadelphia bank, which he sent to a bank in the city of New 
York, and the bank there returned it to him saying, We will 
present no draft to the banks of Philadelphia, because they de- 
cline to pay.” Then, through other agencies, this banker sent 
his draft to Philadelphia for money admitted to belong to the 
drawer, and the banks of Philadelphia simply said We can not 
afford to pay this, and we will not pay it.” 

The other morning, when the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
FER] introduced a resolution here making an inquiry concern- 
ing the banks, there was fright in this Chamber, and we were 
told that we were going to disturb the banks. Mr. President, 
there is not a bank boy ora page who runs the errands of a 
bank in Chicagowho does not know that the banks of New York 
have suspended; there is not such a boy in the city of New Or- 
leans who does not know that the banks of New York have sus- 
pended. Itis public talk everywhere. You can not frighten 
the people any more than they have been frightened by that kind 
of conduct. A 

These banks have abandoned their functions as banks of de- 
posit; they have declined to perform the functionsimposed upon 
them by law, with the money in their tills. They have broken 
down as banks of exchange. They have declined to keep the 
business of the country in motion. Is it any wonder, then, that 
there is stagnation in commercial circles when men who own 
the money can not draw it from the banks where they have de- 
posited it, and men who owe debts can not transmit the mone 
wherewith to pay in such a way as that they will be sure it will 
reach their customers? 

This may be an attack upon banks. I shall hear to-morrow 
from the public press of New York that we are attacking the 
banks. If these facts were unknown it might possibly be said 
that it was not worth while, in an excited state of affairs, to talk 
about them. But everybody is aware of them. 

Mr. GEORGE. What do the banks do with the money which 
ac refuse to pay out? 

r. TELLER. The Senator from Mississippi asks me what 
the banks do with the money they do not pay out. I do not 
know, but I know that when the por ena hands on it they 
keep it; but pera I get through Is tell why the keep it, in 
my ju ent. 

I 3 call the attention of the Senate to the conduct of the 
banks in the early part of the spring just before the adjournment 
of Congress, when they began to hold up,“ if I may use a West- 
ern phrase, the Treasury Department in order to compel it-to 
issue bonds. They then stated to the Department, “ We will 
give you a little money ”—and they gave it; you can not have 
any more, and if you touch the reserve, if you get below the 
amount which has been held in the Treasury, there will be a 
financial panic and convulsion, and you dare not do that.” 

The $109,000,000 reserve ran down to $90,000,000, but the world 
did not come toanend. Business was infinitely better than it 
was a few daysago when the reserve was over $100,000,000. An 
did not succeed in securing from Congress $200,000,000 of gol 
bonds, or any other kind of bonds upon which they could bank. 

A MEMORABLE INTERVIEW. 

About that time the Secretary of the Treasury went over to 
New York. When I come to speak of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I do so with some reluctance. He was a member of 
this body for some time and for many years a member of the 
other branch of Congress. Durin 1 that time my relations 
with him were most pleasant, and I trust Soy ore so to-day. 

I have great regard for his integrity and his uprightness, and 
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his honor; but, like 
head of the Treasury 
apariment since I have beenin panio life, now.seventeen 2 
he t he 


ves it to be his duty—and he religiously follows w 
thinks is his duty—tosubmit his policy to thé wise men 
of Wall street. 


nothing that I shall say shall reflect u 
every other Secretary who has been at 


So, early last spring the Secretary went over to New York 
and a conference with the bankers. The New York bankers 
complained to him and to the country at that time that they 
were carrying on the business of the country. They said that 
they were paying out a large sum of money, which was going 
West, and they were keeping the Western bankersalive. Iwas 
in ornia when I saw that statement, and I saw on the day 
after, or perhaps the same day, the statement of the interview 
of the Secretary with the ers. 

I said then, If the national banks of New York are sending 
money out to the West it.is money belonging to the West; it is 
not theirs.’ New York is a great reserve city, and all the 
banks in the West, little and big, are compelled by law to 
keep their reserve, if not there, somewhere; and so it is safe to 
say that every bank from the Alleghanies west, including those 
in the cities of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, and 
San Francisco, have at all times more or less money in the city 
of New York. So it happened that, when hard times were 
gasna the Western bankers began to send for their 
money. e New York bankers complained about it, and said 
in substance, it was their money, or tried to have the people so 
believe, and they did not send it. There are many banks in the 
West, and some that I know of, which shut their doors because 
they could not draw the money that they had on deposit in the 
city of New York. 

But I return to the interview between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the bankers, which I willread. When it appeared 
in the public press I was in the State of California. I read it in 
the Examiner and I took it from that newspaper, but I find the 
same thing appeared at the same time in the New York Sun, a 
Democratic paper. 

I ask the attention of the Senate to this interview. Itisa 
most remarkable interview; and it will go far to support the 
charges, which I am not going to make upon my own authority, 
but which I am going to make upon the authority of others, that 
this panic is a bankers’ panic, brought about by the action of the 
New York banks, and broughtabout for distinct purposes, which 
purposes were practically avowed on the 27th of April. The 
same x Fay have been reiterated by the financial papers, and 
the policy is still continued up to the present hour. It had two 
‘objects in view. One was to secure from the United States a 
large issue of bonds, and the other to secure the repeal of the 
much-abused Sherman law. 

This interview has been published and republished, and it has 
never been denied that I am aware of. If any Senator knows 
that it has been, I shall be very glad to have him say so. It is 
in the form of a special dispatch to the Examiner, a great paper 
in San Franciseo, published by a Democrat, and I believe to be 
In every respect reliable. Even if I had not found it supported 
by an article in the New York Sun, I should have had no reason 
to doubt its correctness. I read: ` 

New YORK, April 27. 


ee Oat 2 re this evening — 705 a paun 1 3 a residence 
of Geor. illiams, president of the Chemical Bank. ‘The following - 
men we itr. Canda. Presiden 


Commerce, P. 
President Ta: 
‘and President Wood of the Hanover. 

Mr. President, these are gentlemen who are well known to 
everybody who keeps any kind of a run of financial affairs in the 
city of New York. They are beyond question the great rep- 
resentative bankers of the associated banks of that city, and 
What they said undoubtedly reflected the entire sentiment of the 
banking circles of that city, if not the banking circles of the 
United States. 

The conference lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost 
‘good feeling displayed, and the Secretary said he was there to make a 
and open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the 
‘Government. In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds 
Just at this time might be an effectiveremedy, but that it would be only tem- 
porary and that it would be followed oy disturbances in the money market 
and would in the end retard the tion of the Administration to re- 
* the Sherman silver law. The Secretary positively thought there would 

no bond issue exceptas a last resort. 

‘He held it out to them that the great obiect of this Adminis- 
tration, the 53 for which the country was overturned last 
Tall and all the disturbance that would arise from the change of 


the Administration, was to repeal the Sherman law. It is possi- 
ble that hereafter bonds might be issued at the demand of these 
gentlemen, but not now. It might be a hindrance. Then the 
article goes on: 
As Carlisle outlined 
ing would be done that 


the policy of the Government, it wasshown thatnoth- 
mm anyway retard or check the determina- 


tion of Cleveland's Administration the repeal of the Sherman 
— K ES CEE ET OC enon 
Start with the Sherman law. 8 

There is a determination also to show 

This is a part of the conference: 


There is a determination also to show the miners of silver the evils of the 
la d's advisers have told 


Congress- 
tors to of the Sherman x 
aake their constituents that phn ain losing every day this 75 —— 

Mr. GEORGE. Whose statement is that? 

Mr. TELLER. This is an article reporting what is supposed 
to have occurred at this conference. 

This work in that direction has been started by a number of the bankers in 
the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the 
South, Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. The 
Chicago banks, it was said, are out the same line of policy. 

asf Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand very clear. 
It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherman law, and 

bly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners and ad- 

nts. of silver in the Senate and House will be ready to consent to a re- 

Diani the law. The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cor- 

informed him that they would be y at all times to codperate with 

him. Every’ shook hands, and there was harmony all In the 

meantime the S tary continues to receive offers of gold from unex- 
pected sources. 

THE OBJECT LESSON. 

That was followed by a purported interview with the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States. Iwas in the West when that 
was made public. I said to the gentlemen whowere around me, 
It can not be possible that that is a truthful interview.” Mr. 
President, it has never been denied by any friend of the Presi- 
eent from that hour to this. What was it? The purport of it 
was that he would not call Congress; early that the people of the 
United States needed an object lesson, and they were going to 

etit. What was that but saying, “I trust that this francial 

fiiculty that is threatening is coming, and I will not avert it 
by calling Congress together; I will let it go on; I will let the 
industries of this country be paralyzed; Iw: 
people wander around the land wanting bread; I will teach these 
silver lunatics that they can not afford to fool with me.” 

For the credit of the American people I hoped this interview 
might be denied. It never has been denied. e President said 
later, possibly in the same interview, Iwill not call Congress 
together before September, unless the panic that is threatened 
should become general, and, if so, I shall call Congress sooner.” 

Later he issued the call for the present session, and when he 
did so every citizen of the United States was justified in saying, 
“The President of the United States believes there is to be a 
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There is where the panic began, and there is where the trouble 
came from. From that hour this country has been suffering the 
blight of distrust. From that hour the people began going to 
the banks for their money. Before that time they had not gone 
in any considerable number. 

Then we had the action of the banks in New York heretofore 
adverted to. Wasitapartof this same proceeding in New York 
that the President of the United States and the administration 
of public affairs should lend themselves to the disturbance of 
the finances of the country to accomplish a pu which they 
were bent upon, it seems, as the chief work of their administra- 
tion? 

Mr. President, I would not make these charges unsupported 
by evidence. I would not make them if I did not believe them, 
and I would not have made the charge upon a single statement 
such as I have read. Had there been nothing else, I should 
have assumed that there might be error, but there is more. I 
have a statement here from the Inter-Ocean, a reputable news- 
paper published in Chicago. It cannot be called a silver“ 
paper, although it has not been as hostile to silver as some of 
the papers of that ci It is owned and controlled by a man, I 
understand, of large business interests in the city of Chicago, 
whom Ido not personally know, but who, I am told, is a man of 
character and respectability. The editor of the paper I do 
know, and I have known him for years. While he has not been 
in sympathy with us in our great contest for silver, I believe 
him to be an honest and upright man, and he would not have 
made the statement which I am about to read if he had not 
believed it. The articleappeared in the Inter-Ocean of the 20th 
mre ah and is entitled, ‘‘ Reaping the Whirlwind.” It is as 
follows: 

THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


1293 he will say: “‘In the and 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind, and during the summer 


8 I. early in the season of disturbance, prop- 
erly calledthis a bankers’ 10.“ Nor are the New York bankers alone 
to blame. Those of Boston and Philadelphia come infor their share. They. 
Were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater importance 
and opportunity of the latter. 


let banks break and 


— 


Pesof the East but there was a gon 


. 


of 
the line that the West should be forced into to help the East 
what it had long desired. bank 


a Chicago man o said to h : “Mr. J. we are going to 
garane W DAT ED Sia ee. But, why should you press our 


tern creditors summer?” asked Mr. Jones, The reply was: * 

we think it would make you a little more currency 

ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver.” Itisunnecessary 

to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 

mein only given to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 
W. 


in 8 

The Boston bank lent Was not making an idle remark suggested 
merely by his own 7 Both the matter and themannerof the remark 
indicated that it was the result of consultation, and that it meant 
action all along the Eastern shore. Politics and finance were combined in 
the scheme, e great money powers of the East had secured the election 
of Mr. Cleveland. 

I will stop here to say, in justice to my Democratic friends, 
that I do not believe it would have been any better if Mr. Har- 
rison had been elected. 

They first spent a large sum to secure his nomination, and second, a much 
larger sum to secure his election. They knew he was in full sympathy with 
thelr views, and they felt that now if ever must they make the t for gold 
monome Kno that Cleveland was heartily with them, they de- 
sired to create such public sentiment as would make triumph with Con- 
gresseasy. First they were to press the West for a settlement of indebted- 
ness, and next they were to start the scare over the export of gold. 

The movement of gold abroad began early in the year. It was undoubt- 
edly accelerated, every effort made to its importance, by New 
York financiers, The telegraph wires were daily loaded, not 39 
the various amounts that were going abroad, but with interviews with New 
—— men as to aoe the effect pg age wen = to what nage d the 88 

ere Was apparently a systemat: ‘ort to impress upon the people o 
whole country that other nations were frightened on account of our silver 

islation and were determined to secure all their indebtedness at once in 
gold. The stro t influences were brought to bear on President Harrison 
and Secretary of the Treasury Foster to 1 them to issue bonds 8 


Iam credibly informed that that statement was correct. Lam 
further informed that the bonds were printed and ready to be 
issued if Congress had given the authority. 

A gentleman of this city assures? the Inter Ocean that he knows some of 
the members of said syndicate. President Harrison's firmness, however, 
thwarted their efforts; and when ent Cleveland was inaugurated he 
refused to do what his predecessor had so firmly and positively declined. 
When it was found that President Cleveland would neither issue the bonds 


nor call an immediate session of Congress to wipe out silver | tion, the 


export of gold continued to increase rather than decrease, and the wise finan- 
ciers of the East began to see that the movement they had started was one 
they could not control. The fulfillment of their prophecies of evil began to 
look them full in the face, and they became worse frightened than those 
whom in the beginning they had intended to frighten. 

They could notconceal thelr a hension, and though they were much less 
demonstrative than they were when trying to frighten the rest of the nation, 


their influence was so depressing to ente and prosperity that the panic 
spread all over thecountry. A general distrust of — siv — — 
tutions seized the whole le, and an unexampled hoarding of currency of 


Then the editor ks of the treatment of Chicago banks by 
the banks of New York. He says: 

The great banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have practically 

ed, and-the work of furnishing currency to those who have work- 
men to pay is relegated to brokers who it at a premium. Chicago isthe 
only at city of the nation where the s honor all checks, and puy every 
de! tor currency as asked for. 

That I understand to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish in justice to the banks of two other 
cities to say that not only in Chicago, but in St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati the same practice obtains, and they are paying currency 
to depositors. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are those all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. So far as I know. There may be smaller 
cities, and many of them, in which that is the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of the great cities, those are the only two? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only three I can name. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Ohio is correct as to those 
cities, and he might have mentioned several others. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have nodoubt of it. I have no doubt that 
there are a great many others. 

Mr. TELLER, The great cities referred to are, I suppose, 
Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Those three are depositary cities, as they 
are called, and they are commonly called the great cities be- 
cause they are depositaries of public money; and I am assured 
by the president of one of the leading banks in Cincinnati that 
in those cities they have paid constantly every check that has 
been brought to the banks. 

Mr. COCKRELL. St. Louis has done it and St. Joseph, Mo., 
has done so. 

Mr. TELLER. So has the city of Denver, except as to the 
closed bunks. i 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to add, if the Senator from Colorado 
will allow me a moment, that all the banks which have survived 


in the State in which I live pay currency for all their checks. I 
believe three of them have closed, but all the others payon 
rency upon the checks drawn by depositors. So I think that is 
the rule in the West. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say that as far as the banks 
of Illinois are concerned it is the rule with them. I wish to add 
that I had a letter yesterday from the president of one of the 
Illinois banks, a country bank, in which he stated that he had 
attempted to get the money that belonged to his bank outofa bank 
in New York, and he could notdo so without paying 34 per cent 
interest, which he declined to pay, and therefore they declined 
to give him the eei 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the bank charge that much? 

Mr. CULLOM. The bank in New York asked 3} per cent, and 
the bank in Illinois declined to give it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say thatso far as the State I have 
the honor to represent in part is concerned the banks are paying 
their depositors without any expense whatever. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should to ask if that is not the rule gen- 
uy outside of the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia? 

Mr. TELLER. Isuppose this 
in Chicago do not recognize St. Louis as.a great city, nor Cin- 
cinnati or St. Paul. ey assume thatthe great cities of this 
country are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago. I believe the statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio and others is correct as to all banks outside of the cities 
mentioned, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Brooklyn. 

Mr. GEORGE. How about New Orleans? ` 

Mr. TELLER. I believe, when I come to think of it, New Or- 
leans may be in the same position. The Senators from Loui- 
siana may know how that is. I have heard something of that 
kind, but know so little about it I would not want toc e it. 
However, I think the banksin the country generally, with the 
exception of those which have closed their doors, are still hon- 
oring their checks, and I think if the banks in any other portion 
of the country except these great cities had made this blunder 
or committed this crime, whichever you choose to call it, they 
would have been called to very summary account. 

Now, I wish to call attention to one or two more things in the 
articles from which I have been reading: 

The New York City banks have now some 837,000,000 of cleat -house cer- 
tificates Which are a species of currency, unknown to the law, that is good 
between the banks themselves. Checks and drafts on Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia are se in at from $15 to $30 per $1,000 discount, and 
go at that. Over 25.000. 000 of gold has been imported since the ist 
of Joly: but still these great banks are not able to resume their old relation 
with the banks of the country. undertook to teach the West a lesson 
and require them to pay up, but they have found that the West is the great 
source of the wealth of the country, t from the West come the ex- 
ports to foreign countries, and that the money of the foreign countries must 
come West in order to secure those exports. They have found, too, that the 
West is full of able and independent business men, who do not find it neces- 

simply to imitate their brothers of the East. 
great financiers of the East undertook to teach thenation a lesson, 
of bimetallism, and 


aper and the people who live 


country. The gold that they aided to 
it comes to pay for the exports of the West. 
undertook to make t easy for Mr, Cleveland, but have only su 

ing animosities that will make the success of his Administration 


Mr. GEORGE. What is the date of that article? 

Mr. TELLER. August 20 of this year. x 

Mr. COCKRELL. ill the Senatorfrom Colorado permit me 
to read in the same line anextract from a Missouri paper? 
_ Mr. TELLER. I will. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I read from the Springfield (Mo.) Demo- 
cn, a paper edited by a very worthy gentleman, who is also a 

er: 


A COWARDLY COURSE. 


In their desperate determination to secure the demonetization of silver the 
leaders of the gold-standard movement, by their own endeavors and 8 
thetrallles, inaugurated a campaigu of intimidation several months ago. 0 
great banking and financialconcerns of New York, with a business d ry 
of the United States at their command, flooded the country with elaborately 

circulars setting forth the disaster in store for the poopie unless 
the Sherman act was unconditionally repealed, and Peak e, Sympa- 
thy, and interest for the cultural and laboring classes in whom these 
Wall street philanthropists have at all times manifested such marked solici- 
tude. Theterritory in which Springfield is embraced was evidently assigned 
to Henry Clews and the Fisks, and no business firm, however remote, failed 
toreceive one of theseimploringcircularsin which all argument wassummed 
in the request that the eg re appeal to Senators COCKRELL and VSI and 
„ HEARD in behalf of the plan of campaign marked out by 
S 


Ninety-nine per cent of these missives were consigned to the waste basket, 
and that plan of reaching and infi 8 
interests failed in this section, at least, another method of applying 
the screws has Wholesale houses in St. Louis which have an 
extend brought into action. 


adopted. ho: 
ed trade in this portion of the State have been 
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and, through their traveling salesmen, are endeavoring to accomplish that 
in which the Wall street circulars failed. These houses have sorely 

creditors throughout the Southwest, and instructions to their salesmen are 
that sheseretail dealers must be impressed with the necessity of upon 
Missouri Senators and Representatives for the unconditional re’ of the 
Sherman act—this being done in on with suggestions of the neces- 


= of close collections and a curtailment of credit. 

It isa deliberate and cowardly attempt to intimidate the business men of 
the Southwest into expressions foreign to their convictions, and will, of 
course, in some quarters, have its weight. The Democrat's advice to its 
readers thus approached is that they request these emissaries to attend 
strictly to their business, which is that of selling goods; and an all 
sentiment that is the outcome of such a Draconian method of proselyt 
will cut a sorry figure as a lever of influence when our Representatives in 
Congress are apprised of the nature of its origin. 

I hold in my hand the circular issued by the Hargadine-Mc- 
Kittrick Dry Goods Company, and doubtless others issued the 
same kind of circular and sent them broadcast to every mer- 
chant and everybody else in the State that they could reach. 

Mr. GRAY. In what city? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In St. Louis, the Hargadine-McKittrick 
Dry Goods Company. They were dragged in by these Wall 
streeters to follow in their train, sneaking along behind them 
and doing their bidding. This is the letter. 

Our opinion is, in common with practically the entire business and finan- 
cial community 

What a wonderful power 


Our opinion is, in common with practically the entire business and finan- 
cial community, that the immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of pe W law is an absolute necessity to the business interests of the 

tates. 


That is the argument and thatis the reason they give to busi- 
ness men, the men who are indebted to them, why they should 
write here to their Senators and Representatives for the pur- 
pose of trying to influence them to vote in acertain way. It 
speaks well for business men and financial interests and com- 
munities! f 

Mr. GRAY. Are those reputable po le? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Yes; my brother-in-law is a member of 
the firm. ughter.] 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Missouri 
give us the date of that communication? 

Mr. COCKRELL. This circular is not dated. I have one, 
however, that is dated. It was sent out only a few weeks ago. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Missouri 
give us the date of the editorial which he read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The date of the paper is August 13, 1893. 

Mr. ALLEN. Allow me to ask a question. Is it not true that 
every little country merchant and country bank has been flooded 
with letters or circulars of that kind for the last three or four 
months throughout the South and Southwest? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is my information from Missouri. I 
believe, however, one banker from Missouri has written me favor- 
ing the repeal of the act, and the rest of them are protesting 
against it. I will state, for the information of this firm, that 
probably about twenty of their debtors have written to me that 
they think it would be a See thing to repeal the Sherman law; 
that it might restore confidence. I should be very glad to fur- 
nish the firm with the names of those who have been so sub- 
servient to their will. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to read a circular which has been circulated very generally? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. It is as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK, August 18, 1893. 
To the members of the Chamber of Commerce: 


The special committee of the Chamber earnestly requests you to write once 
more and immediately to your correspondents, south and west of New York 


State, urging them to do their utmost, 6 Maad by telegram, and by per- 
sonal effort, to induce their Senators and resentatives to act s in 
favor of the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Itis 


of the utmost importance that a large majority for repeal should be had in 

the House of Representatives when a vote is taken on August 28 A large 

muou in the House would do much towards insuring prompt action by 
te. 


thi 
2 JOHN CLAFLIN, Chairman. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator from Ne- 
vada a question? How many circulars does he know to have 
been issued all through the country by business men and mer- 
chants in the West and elsewhere in favor of free coinage ata 
ratio of 16 to 1 in the last three months, asking their Senators 
and Representatives to vote that way, and stating that in their 
opinion it meant the salvation of the country? 

Mr. STEWART. I know of none now, but Ihave received re- 
peated letters from men who begged of me not to give their 


names, stating that there have been on bank counters petitions 
which they were requested tosign when they went tothe and 
asked for favors, for the extension of their loans, and sta that 
that had been a common condition imposed upon them. I have 


received many letters from men who said that petitions for the 
repeal of the Sherman act were presented to them under such 
circumstances to sign. 

Mr. GRAY. That does not answer the question of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. STEWART. I have answered it. I said I knew of none. 
Then, let me add, those circulars were not on bank counters to 
be 83 to persons asking for accommodation at the bank, 
while such petitions as I have described have, according to my 
information, been on the counters of the national banks through- 
out the country for the last six months. That is the kind of 
pressure that is brought to bear. And on the 12th of this month 
they are to appear here to intimidate the Senate; but of that I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to interrupt the Senator from Col- 
orado at this point to continue these ramifications just one de- 
gree further. I have known it to be the fact that circulars were 
sent from NewYork, Boston, and the East in general to our whole- 
sale houses in the West saying that they could notaccommodate 
them further, and the wholesale houses in turn sent their in- 
structions down to the small retail farmers throughout the vast 
West where I live. I traveled during the past summer amongst 
the citizens of a certain county and talked with the farmers and 
asked them in regard to the accommodations which they were 
getting from the local retai] stores, and this is what I heard: 

I conversed with a dozen different farmers who said that they 
did not receive one dollar of credit now at the retail stores, and 
the reason was that they in turn were not accommodated by the 
wholesale stores of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. As I 
talked with some of the members of a family one little girl said: 
We have no money except butter and eggs.” That was the 
common money used by the stores in satisfying the debts; and 
the farmers then began to ask questions. They wanted to know 
whether it was not true that it was the best thing possible to re- 
pea the Sherman law if that was the cause of all trouble which 

now appearing in the community. 

Mr. GRAY. hope the Senator from South Dakota told them 
it was the cause. 

Mr. KYLE. Thus the pressure is brought to bear through 
these same parties in the smallest villages and in the country 
upon members of Congress. 


THE BANKERS AND THE SENATE. 


Mr. TELLER. In addition to what I have read I have the 
financial statement of the Philadelphia Press of August 24. 
The Philadelphia Press isa great newspaper, controlled at least 
if not owned—I do not know about that—by a former public offi- 
cial of the party to which I belong. It is a respectable paper, a 
paper of influence and character and standing. I wish to read 
what is here given out as an authority as to the methods being 
pursued by these sume parties. I will read a little that is not of 
very much importance because it brings up the question a little 
better than to commence at the point atonce. This is the re- 
port for the business of the 23d. The issue is of the 24th: 


There was very little business done in the stock market yesterday, The 
fluctuations were less violent than usual. General Electric and Chicago Gas 
were sold with some effect, but no impression of importance was made on 
the general list. There was considerable trading In Northern Pacific com- 
mon, and the consolidated 5s sold below 25. There is evidently heavy liqui- 
dation in these securities, probably for the account of the North American 
Company. The borrowing demand for stocks is good. The changes in the 
poe of most stocks as compared with the close of the previous day were 

ractional. The total sales in New York were but 107, listed and 11,422 
unlisted shares. Money was rather stiffer on call at 6 percent. Itis said 
trust companies in New York and in this city called loans yesterday. The 
resolution of Senator PEFFER of Kansas, calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for information as to whether the banks of this city, Boston, and 
New York had violated the law in refusing to pay checks, attracted a good 
deal of attention. The subject is a dangerous one, and it is well that the 
resolution went over under the rules. 


I do not know to whom itis dangerous, whether to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas or the banks. 

Silver is exceedingly strong at 76 cents bid and 77centsasked. The Treas- 
ury refused to buy at considerably lower figures. 

That is not surprising to us, Now Icome to the part to which 
I wish to attract the attention of the Senate: 

The money market in New York is unc ed, There is plenty of call 
money, but it is almost impossible to make time loans. On Monday a loan 
of $100,000 on gilt-edge collateral was made for four months at 18 per cent. 

If that loan was made by any national bank it was in violation 
of the law, which requires that these banks shall not take any 
more interest than the State interest. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatcould be evaded by loaning it through 
another 1 5 s 

Mr. T LLER. They could evade it, but I do not think they 
would take that trouble. 


The banks are to out currency in large sums to body, and 
their patrons . with great good humor and patient acqui- 
escence, 


1893. 


The poor unfortunates, I 223 have to do it. There is not 
anything else for them to do but to acquiesce. The are 
masters of the situation. 


J bil at the moment the political situation is largely affecting the money 
markets. 


Here is the gist of this article: 


The New York banks for several days have been endeavoring to bring a 
home infiuence on United States Senators to induce them to vote for the re- 
peal of the July silver law. 


Otherwise known as the Sherman law: 


the purchasing 
aye been strongly urged to write to their Senators and to insist that they 


strain is not as great as it was, and improvement is hoped for. 
anxiety exists as to the action of savings bank depositors when the thirty 
and mye Bape limit expires next month. The 5 ot money for the 
crops alto be a potent factor, but no one is disposed to contemplate 


future conditions, especially if they are likely to be unpleasant. 


The remainder of the article is largely devoted to the 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, which, in his ab- 
sence, I do not think I ought to read, but apparently the worst 
thing the paper could say was that“ the arguments he used were 
simply the arguments of STEWART, T and WOLCOTT.” 

Mr. FAU ER. The Senator from Colorado has been 
speaking for some time, and the room is quite warm. If agree- 
able to him I will move an executive session. 

Mr. TELLER. It will be perfectly agreeable to me. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
18 minutes p. m.)the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 29, 1893. 
ASSAYER, BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


Frank F. Church, of Idaho, to be assayer of the United States 
assay office at Boise City, in the State of Idaho, to succeed John 
W. Qunningham, resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Alexander M. Davezac, of Kentucky, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky, tosucceed David 
N. Comingore, resigned. 

James L. Doggett, of Texas, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fourth districtof Texas, to succeed James W. Hearne, 
igned. E 
rs Elias, of North Carolina, to he collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fifth district of North Carolina, to succeed W. W. 

Rollins, resigned. : 

Edwin Myers Gilkeson, of West e ta be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of West Virginia, to succeed 
Albert B. White, resigned. i 

William Ryan, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia, to succeed James Brady, re- 
ies M. Shannon, of New Mexico, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of New Mexico, to succeed L. A. 


Hughes, removed. 
homas H. Shelby, of Kentuc to be collector of internal 
revenue for the seventh district of Kentucky, to succeed Thomas 
C. McDowell, resigned. Rot 
Hambleton Shepperd, of Virginia, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia, to succeed Patrick H. 


McCaull, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

George P. Finlay, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Galveston, in the State of Texas, to succeed N. Wright 
Cuney, removed. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Leslie P. Ross, of Norman, Oklahoma, to be receiver of pantie 
moneys at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory, vice John C. De- 
laney, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 29, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. ISAAo 
W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 

DIFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, CLVIL SERVICE, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letterfrom the actin 
president of the Civil Service Commission, transmi an esti- 
mate of deficiency appropriations for salaries ren for the 
period from September 15 next to the end of the fiscal year 
1894; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

si Mr. SOMERS, for ten days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
To Xie. ELLIS of Kentucky, for thirty days, on account of im- 
portant business. ` 

To Mr. MARSH, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 


ness, 
To Mr. HEINER, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
PRINTING FOR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

aoe SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be authorized to have 
3 and bound all documents for the use of said committee that it may 
eem necessary in connection with subjects in relation to appropriations 
F or to be considered, by the said committee during the Fifty- 
t Congress. 
There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 
PREPARATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have another resolution which 
I wish to offer. 
sme SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
ection. 
j The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations shall have power to send 
for persons and ire eee administer oaths in pursuing inquiries touching 


any matters of legislation referred to it by the House, and shall haye leave 
tosit during the sessions of the House during the Fifty-third Congress. 


There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


agreed to. 
FORD THEATER ACCIDENT. 


Mr. AITKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the Speaker to 
investigate and inquire into the accident at the Ford Theater building, and 
what provision should be made in behalf of those injured by the fall of such 
building, with power to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That resolution, I think, ought to go to the 
Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made to its present consid- 
eration. 
ats AITKEN. Iask, then, that it go to the Committee on 
ules. 
There being no objection, the resolution was so referred. 
CONTESTED ELECTION CASE, FIFTH MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, some two weeks ago I made 
a motion to have the matter of the contest between Be. pand 
Richardson sent to the Committee on Elections to inquire into 
the merits of the controversy. That was before the Committee 
on Elections was appointed. I now desire to modify my motion, 
and move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Elections. I have conferred with the gentleman from Virginia, 
the chairman of the Committee on Elections, and that seems to 
be his view. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Elections. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
RULES OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to call up for consideration the 
report of the Committee on Rules. 


. REED. I hope the gentleman will not call up this matter 
until members of the House have had an opportunity to examine 
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the report. I do not think we are now prepared to pass upon 80 
important a question as that of the rules. 

Mr. CATC GS. These rules have been printed and at the 
command of membersof the House for several days. The changes 
from the rules of the House of the last Congress are not numer- 
ous; and I think the House is pee red now to consider the mat- 
ter fairly and intelligently. I trust my friend from Maine will 
not inte: an objection. l 

Mr. REED. If an objection would be effectual, I should do so; 
but Ido not see how I can. [Laughter.] If the gentleman will 
instruct me how to interpose n objection which Will be effectual, 
I will endeavor to do so. I appeal to him, however, not to press 
this matter at present, because this does not appear to me to be 
a suitable time, : 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I think we had better proceed to adopt 
the rules of the House, so that the committees can organize and 
proceed to the transaction of business without further delay. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. How long is it since these 
ss ey rules were reported to the House? 

r. CATCHINGS. I donot know exactly how long, but they 
were reported several days ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from N Mr. 
CATCHINGS| calls up for consideration the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The Chair suggests that the reading of the 
proposed rules be proceeded with, and that as each section or 

h is read any gentleman desiring to offer an amend- 
ment may do so, In this way the amendments will be consid- 
ered in appropriate order. if there bo no objection 
Mr. R Ep. It is not my desire to consume the time of the 
House unnecessarily in any way, but as a matter of convenience 
to members, I think the proposed rules ought first to be read as 
a whole, afterward they can be read for amendment. I must 
say that Lam not at present familiar enough with the proposi- 
tions embraced in this report to be able to discuss them without 
hearing them read as a whole. 

SS ee The Clerk will then first read the reportas 
a whole. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Before the reading is commenced I wish 
to state that, upon inspecting the reportsubmitted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules in connection with these „proposed rules, I find 
that we omitted to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that Rule XXVIII has been so amended as to dis 
one day’s notice which has heretofore been req 
posed amendment to the rules of the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear whatis going 


on. 

The SPEAKER. The House will please be in order. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I simply make this statement so thatthe 
House may understand that this omission was accidental. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. BURROWS. It was impossible to hear what the gentle- 
nian from Mississippi [Mr. CATH Nas] said had been omitted. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend from Mich will recollect 
that under Rule XXVIII of the last Congress it was provided 
that— 

No standing rule or order of the House shall be rescinded or changed with- 
out one day’s notice of the motion therefor. 

We have omitted in these proposed rules the requirementof one 
day's notice; and I wished the House to understand that a ref- 
erence to this change had been accidentally omitted in the re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand, then, that the Committee on 
Rules will be able to report any change in the rules without no- 
tice? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. At this time Iam only calling attention 
to the fact that in our report we accidentally omitted to men- 
tion that such a change is here proposed. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, there are many 
new members of the House who have had no opportunity to fa- 
miltarize themselves with the rules under which the House has 
heretofore acted, and therefore, in order that the present report 
may be intelligently considered and the proposed changes un- 
derstood, it seems to me ne that the rules of the last 
House should be read, and that then the different p: phs 
should be taken up separately for the consideration of such 
amendments as may be pro d by the Committee on Rules or 
by individual members of the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Ishall object to the reading of the rules 
of the last House, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HooxER]—— 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Do I understand my colleague 
[Mr. CATCHINGS] to object to my proposition? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. i do. 

The SPEAKER. Every member of the House has before him 
in the Digest and Manual, the rules of the last House, and can 
refer to them. 


nse with the 
d for a pro- 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Is there objection to those rules 
being. read ? 

The SPEAKER. This is a report of the Committee on Rules 
of the popoa rules for the present House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I know that; but this report 
can not be intelligently considered without a knowledge of the 
rules under which we have acted heretofore. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the proposed rules re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] one question. In consequence of the con- 
fusion I was unable to hear his statement as to the effect of the 
proposan change in Rule XXVIII. 

r. CATCHINGS. I was not undertaking at this time to dis- 
cuss the effect of the proposed amendment, but was merely stat- 
ing to the House that in the report sccompanying the proposed 

es we had inadvertently omitted to call attention to this pro- 
posed Sepa ee 

Mr. MoMILLIN. What is the change to which you omitted 
to call attention? — 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If my friend will turn to Rule XXVIII of 
the last House he will find it provided that 

No standing rule or order ot the House shall be rescinded or changed with- 
out one day’s notice of the motion therefor. 

We simply propose to omit the words 

Without one day's notice of the motion therefor. 

2 MoMILLIN.. And fix itso that it can be changed in- 
stanter. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. So that the Committee on Rules, if the 
choose to do so. to meet any emergency which may arise—whic 
we hope, however, will not arise—can have a meeting pending the 
session of the House and make a report instanter. 

Mr. REED. A little tyrannical, but correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the rules as re- 
ported by the committee. 

The Cierk proceeded to read the rules at length. 

Du the reading 

Mr. SPRINGER said: I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CarcHINGS] whether he will consent that the 
Clerk may announce the changes which have been made by the 
Committee on Rules, as the various rules are reached which are 
proposed to be changed. There is nothing in this pamphlet 
copy of the rules to indicate the c es. 

r. CATCHINGS. The report which was submitted at the 
same time the rules were submitted shows the changes. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it understood that during this reading of 
the rules amendments may be presented? 

The SPEAKER. Itis understood that during this reading 
amendments shall not be presented. This is merely the first 
reading of the report. 

Mr. SPRING And after that each rule will be taken up 
separately for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. That is the request of the gentleman from 
Messe Mr. CATCHINGS]. 

When e X was reached 

Th: SPEAKER sid: Rule X, relating to the appointment of 
committees, having already been adopted, the Clerk, unless 
there is objection, will omit tho reading of that rule, 

There was no objection. 

Tne Clerk then resumed, and completed the reading of the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the reading of the report; 
and now the Chair would like to have some agreement as to the 
consideration of it. The Chair will suggest that if general de- 
bate is desired it may bə had, and then the rules might be read 
by paragraphs, under what is known as the five-minute rule. 
That can be done if there is no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I think that is the best method. 

Mr. REED. I would like to have some general debate. I sup- 
pose the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] does not 
desire to make any limitation upon that? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes,I do. Does the gentleman from Maine 
want general debate? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. How much? 

Mr. REED. Well, Ido not know how much time I want. I 
want just enough to explain this thing, after the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has explained it from his point of 
view. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I think we had better proceed under the 


five-minute rule. If the gentieman from Maine [Mr. Reepjshould 
desire more time than tive minutes I am sure he will have no 
difficulty in obtaining it; but I think we should proceed under the 
five-minute rule. 
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Mr. REED. I object to that. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, will half an hour of general debate 
suit the gentleman from e? 

Mr. REED. why no. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. One hour? 

Mr. REED. I do not know how much it will take. I do not 
think there is any particular business pressing upon us to pre- 
vent us from making a full examination of this question. I sin- 
cerely trust that nothing will be done in the nature of stifling 
debate in a Democratic assembly. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, of course the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] understands that nobody wants to stifle 
debate, and certainly not on these rules. If the gentleman is 
serious in stating that he does desire general debate, and if he 
will indicate the time he desires—— , 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this may all be very im- 
portant. but we can not hear a word of it. I make the point of 
order that it is impossible to hear what is being said. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. ey) 

Mr. REED. This is not a matter in which people are divided 
into parties. It isa mutter concerning which the House ought 
to be allowed opportunity for discussion, and we can come to 
some conclusion about limiting debate at any proper time, I 
imagine. I do not think this is an occasion when we need to 
limit debate beforehand. I regret to see a growing disposition 
started thus early to shut off proper consideration of measures 
brought before us. z 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 


uiry. 
` Ths SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If no agreement is reached as to general 
debate, what will be the order of procedure—if the House makes 
no ent at all? 

The SPEAKER, If there is no agreement as to general de- 
bate or consideration under the five-minute rule, the Chair pro- 
poses to recognize the gentleman from e Mr. CATCH- 
INGS], who presents the report, and then recognize the 
minority; and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
can demand the previous question on the whole rules whenever 
he desires, so that they need not be read again by paragraphs at 


all. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that the House enter Spon the con- 
sideration of these rules by paragraphs, and that debate upon 
each paragraph, except by unanimous consent, shall be limited 
to five minutes. ~ . 

Mr. REED. I raise the point of order that that is not permis- 
sible. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state under what rule 
he makes that point of order? 

Mr. REED. I know of no rule that limits us to five minutes 
debate before general debate. 

` The SPEAKER. But suppose the House should make a rule? 

Mr. REED. The House would have the right to make an in- 
cidental rule to piss upon an incidental motion of that kind to 
regulate the duration of debate. That is unquestionably general 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is the motion I have made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House pro- 
ceed to consider the report under what is known as the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. REED. Nothing is known of a five-minute rule in general 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I made no allusion, if the gentleman will 

ermit me, to the five-minute rule; but my motion was that the 
ouse proceed toconsider these rules, limiting debate upon each 
amendment offered or each paragraph to five minutes, unless 
the House itself by unanimous consent, should extend the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi proposes 

that the House proceed to the consideration of this report by 
aragraphs, and that in the consideration thereof five minutes 
fe allowed on esch side on each paragraph or amendment 
thereto. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Les, sir. £ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry, or rather a ques- 
tion I wish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi. I wish to 
know whether it is his purpose to have five minutes pro and con 
on each paragraph and amendment, or whether each member is 
entitled to five minutes when recognized on an amendment? I 
suppose there are some of these rules and amendments on which 
the gentleman would hardly want to cut off debate iu five 
minutes? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh,no; I do notintendtodo anything of 
the kind. If this motion is agreed to, so fur as I can control it, I 
intend to give fair debate on every question. 

Mr. Mc The question I wanted to understand was 
whether the motion put by the Speaker, for five minutes for or 


ta hor amendment, would limit the debate to 

t amount of debate on each paragraph? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The purpose of the motion is to limit 
speeches to fiye minutes, so that after debate has run along I 
could demand the previous question. If the House agrees to 
this motion it is not my one to deprive any gentleman of 
such debate as may be desired. 

Mr. REED. Ido not think the House ought to agree to any 
such proposition as this. It is utterly unusual. I never heard 
of such a proposition; but of course this 3 to the good 
sense of every individual. Iam not going to indulge in any such 
language as we often heard when I wasin your place fad 
the Speaker] with regard to the outrages of cutting off debate, 
and if ouse should pass this resolution and deprive mem- 
bers of the right to debate and of opportunities of getting light 
on the subject there is nothing on earth to prevent it, and there 
is nothing on earth that ought to prevent it. I oniy want to point 
out the outrageous nature of the proposition and the right of the 
House to doit. I do not dream of denying its right to stop all 
debate. It has the right to order the previous question without 
a word of explanation. 

The gentleman has the right to demand the provicys question 
without a word of explanationone way or another. But the ob- 
ject and purpose of debate is to enlighten some one who may 
need e htenment and who may not be enlight ned by the 
views of the 8 from Mississippi or any other gentleman 
who undertakes to enlighten. It seems to me thit the proposi- 
tion is entirely unsatisfactory, and perhaps I might give point to 
my observation by saying thatit seems a shade inco nt. 

r. CATCHINGS. I undertook to make an agreement for 
general debate. Failing in that, I will call for the previous 
question. 

Mr. REED. There can be no previous question on that. The 
previos question is, Shall the main question now be put? That 

clearly 5 law. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. This is the main question. 

TheSPEAKER. The House. in the absence of rules, can make 
such a provision as it pleases for the consideration of a proposi- 
tion that comes before it. The gentleman from Mississippi now 
submits a resolution as to the method by which the House will 
consider the matter before the House. 

Mr. REED. I want to say, in addition, that it is certainly not 
customary in an Ly overned by parliamentary law to under- 
take to limit debate before debate has been entered upon, or to 
call on the other side to ses how long atime they desired for 

eneral debate before. How do we know how much general. de- 

te we desire until members see how much they know and how 
much they do not know? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. The gentleman from Maine knows as well 
as any member of this House that it is always customary, where 
general debate is had at all, to limit the debate before the de- 

ate is entered into, unless by consent general debate has been 
suffered to go along without any limitation. I have not seen 
once, but many times, before any debate is had at all, that this 
3 by agreement on one side and the other fixed the limit 
to debate. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, can we have the res- 
olution read by the Clerk, so that we may know exactly what it 
is that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] wants 
us to vote on? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi will re- 
duce his resolution to writing. 

Mr. CATCHINGS having written the resolution, it was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House gre to the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Rules; that the rules pro the committee shall be 
Tread by 8 that any member shall be owed five minutes to ex- 
plain any am ment he may offer, after which the member who shall first 


obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak tive minutes in oppos:tion to it, 
and there shall be no further debate thereon. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. REED. Under general parliamentary law there can be 
no previous question on that. There is no occasion for demand- 
ing So st hea question, and it could not be demanded if there 
was. isa mere incidental motion and has to be decided with- 
out debate of itself; consequently to have the previous question 
upon it would be to gild refined gold. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that in the haste of writing his resolution 
he has failed, I think, to make it convey the idea which a few 
minutes ago I understood him to say he intended to convey. 
Under the resolution, as I understand it, there can be but five 
minutes’ debate on each side of exch proposition. I can not sup- 
pose that the gentleman from Mississippi would want to cut off 
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everybody in the House from speaking upon any proposition ex- 
ce 1 50 3 and to limit them to ive RESA each. 

. CATCHINGS. I will state to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that the resolution which I have sent to the desk em- 
bodies precisely the language of section 5 of Rule XXIII of the 
old ee which covers what is commonly known as the five- 
minute rule, 

Mr. McMILLIN, That is true, but that five-minute rule was 
intended to be applied only after there had been deliberate de- 


bate. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Nevertheless, under the rule as I have 
written it, there may be unlimited debate under the five-minute 
rule, unless where it is cut off by the previous question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am not complaining of the course which 
the gentleman takes, but am merely suggesting that his resolu- 
tion does not embody thesame proposition that he first submitted 
to the House, which was to allow more than five minutes’ debate 
on each side of each Ja prtkoe 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And I am simply replying that I have 
copied the lan e of the old rule. ‘ 

r. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague 
permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, that resolution, 
as I understand it, proposes to limit all debate on every one of 
these rules to five minutes on the part of the gentleman who 
proposes an amendment, and five minutes on the part of some 
gentleman who opposes it. Now, there are many of these rules 
that will probably be adopted without any debate, and to limit 
debate on the important rules which propose to fix the methods 
of procedure in the House to five minutes on each side, is to con- 
fine the argument on each proposition solely to two members, 
one in favor of it and one in opposition, thus leaving 352 men 
with their mouths closed, unable to have a voice in a matter on 
which they have a right to be heard. 

Mr. REED. And in addition to that, Mr. Speaker, it gives 
no opportunity to any man to explain these rules as a whole, be- 
cause itis simply impossible that that can be done in five min- 


utes. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
pene: Pe HOOKER] whether he does not think that three hun- 
dred and odd men can take care of themselves by voting down 
any proposition that is offered to them if they do not like it? 

Ae, BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] that he withdraw his resolu- 
tion and allow general debate to go on at least to-day, leaving 
the question of limitation to be settled later. That was the 
course adopted in the Fifty-first Congress, when what are known 
as the Reed rules were adopted. The gentleman from Illinois 
par CANNON] had charge of the report of the Committee on 

ules, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle] who 
with Samuel J. Randall represented the moray of that com- 
mittee, and on the question of limiting debate this colloquy oc- 
curred in relation thereto: 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle] fora moment. I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky if he is now ready to indicate a proposition under 
which the rules can be considered? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am not T ready to — to the pro tion made by the 
gentleman from Illinois this mo: ; though I think that if the House will 

o on now With the discussion, with the understan between us morn- 

that it shall be under the hour rule, [hope to-morrow morning we will 
be abie to make some agreement; in any event, the gentleman has control 
of his own report, and can take such a course as he thinks best. 
Rieck 1 Then the understanding is that we go on under the hour rule 
Mr CARLISLE, Under the hour rule. 

Mr. CANNON. I will proceed, and by to-morrow morning I think we may be 
able to ee With the gentleman from Kentucky touching the closing of 
debate and a vote on the code. 

So I think that now the gentleman from Mississippi will save 
time if he will allow the general debate to proceed to-day. Ihave 
no doubt that by to-morrow we shall be ready to proceed under 
the five-minute rule, and it will be following the course adopted 
in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I wish merely to state that I have no ob- 
jection whateyer to general debate. Onthe contrary, I opened 
ese proceedings with an endeavor to reach an agreement b 
which we could have a limited amount of general debate. I failed, 
however, to secure an agreement; and nothing was left to me but 
to suggest to the House thé motion that occurred to me as the 

next best course of procedure. 

Iam perfectly content that we shall have general debate. I 
never entertained the slightest desire to prevent the fullest and 
freest discussion of these rules. Gentlemen will remember that 
during the consideration of the rules in the last Congress I was 
extremely liberal, and suffered the debate to run along for a pe- 
riod of two or three weeks. Nor have I any desire now to pre- 
vent any member on this floor from spl Reggae 3 any views he may 
entertain in regard to any of these rules. But no one has ex- 


ressed a wish for general debate except the gentleman from 
ine; and‘he failed to suggest any desire as to the limitation 
seh ig 1 Therefore I was driven to make the motion I have sub- 

Mr. REED. It so happens that I have taken precisely the 
same und which Mr. Carlisle, then amember from Kentucky, 
took the Fifty-first Congress. I asked that the general de- 
bate might proceed without any limitation, I have not the 
slightest idea that this general debate need take all this after- 
noon. I do not know that it will take an hour. But we can not 
tell as to that until we get into the debate. It very often hap- 
pens that where everybody understands something as to what 
the actual limitations of time are, some agreement is entered into 
at the beginning as to the amount of time to be occupied. But 
when there is no particular occasion for that—when there is no 
special stress of business and no reason to suspect that anybody 
is going to prolong debate unnecessarily—it seems to me that the 
position en by Mr. Carlisle in the Fifty-first Congress and 
the position which I now take is a reasonable and sensible one. 

In response to the suggestion which I made, the gentleman 
from Mississippi proposes we shall be limited to five minutes on 
a side oneach item, giving no opportunity to discuss the rules as 
a whole, no opportunity to give the House the information which 
it should get from debate if it is of a reasonable character. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Nobody suspects that our committee has 
ever had any purpose to prevent full and free debate. When I 
sent up my resolution, I accompanied it with a statement that 
so far as I might control the matter, every member, notwith- 
standing the adoption of this resolution, should have the fullest 
opportunity to express his ohjection to any of these rules. In 
view, however, of what has occurred I will ask leave to with- 
draw my resolution and that the general debate be allowed to 
continue during to-day unless it should meanwhile exhaust itself. 

Mr. REED. I think if the gentleman from Mississippi will 
leave this matter open there will not be any trouble; for I have 
no idea any one wants to occupy any great amount of time. It 
seems to me that general debate may properly be allowed to pro- 
ceed without limitation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Maine desire to 
occupy pe time now in general debate? 

Mr. REED. IJ should be very glad if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] would in the first place fully advise 
us as to the particulars of this report. I wish thisdone because 
we have had no consultition in committee vine J to the press 
of other business. Ido not make any complaint in this respect, 
for I consented to the report. I did everything I could to facil- 
itate the presentation of the report, although it is, in some re- 
spects, contrary to my idea of the correct method of doing busi- 
ness here. I would like the gentleman from Mississippi to sub- 
mit some explanation, because I may not be informed as to all 
the points which deserve attention. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will make a very brief statement in re- 
gard to the alterations suggested by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ihope the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will speak in a louder tone. It has been impossible to 
hear in this part of the hall what he has been saying. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the rules which are now 
propose? for adoption are in the main, as members doubtless un- 

erstand, those which were adopted by the House in the last 
Congress. The alterations suggested are not numerous. The 
first alteration applies to clause 1 of Rule VIII, which, as it pre- 
vailed in the last Congress, provided that— 

Every member shall be present within the hall of the House during its sit- 
tings, unless excused or n and shall vote on each ques- 
tion put, unless, on motion made before division or the commencement of 
the roll call, and decided without debate, he shall be excused, or unless he 
has a direct personal or pecuniary interest in the event of such question. 

We now propose to strike out the words ‘‘on motion made be- 
fore division, or the commencement of the roll call, and decided 
without debate, he shall be excused, or unless.” The object of 
the proposed change is to avoid the motion which might be 
made under the old rule toexcuse a member from voting. If the 
change which we suggest be made, a member will be left to de- 
termine for himself whether he has such a direct personal or 

cuniary interest in the question before the House as to relieve 

im from the duty of voting. Ithink this amendment will com- 
mend itself to the judgment of all gentlemen. 

Mr. REED. It has also another advantage: it checks one fili- 
busterin Weapon in the hands of ill-disposed persons. 

Mr. CATC GS. It does, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Maine, have that effect. 

The next alteration, Mr. Speaker, is to be found in Rule X. 
The committees on the Columbian Exposition and on the 
Eleventh Census have been dropped from the list of committees, 
inasmuch as the Committee on Rules thought there was no ne- 
cessity for further continuing them. The Eleventh Census has 
been completed and the Columbian Exposition will soon be a 
thing of the past. As those committees had been raised for 
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special purposes, to take charge of matters relating to the Ex- 
osition and in connection with the Eleventh Census, and have 
ulfilled their object, we recommend that they be dropped from 
the list of committees of the House. We also by this same Rule 
X make certain select committees standing committees of the 
House. This rule, however, has already been adopted by the 
House on a former report. 

The next amendment, Mr. Speaker, proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules will be found in the fifty-second clause of Rule XI of 
the oldrules. The effect of the proposed amendment is to per- 
mit the Committee on Rules to sit during the sessions of the 
House. 

But my attention has just been called to the fact that a fur- 
ther amendment to section 3 of Rule X should also be explained. 
I took occasion, however, to explain the object of it when the 
rule was adopted a few days since by the House. It will be re- 
membered that the House adopted as a part of the rules a report 
from the Committee on Rules with reference to this Rule X, 
which authorized the Speaker to appoint certain committees; 
and when I presented the partial report I explained the amend- 
ment suggested, the effect of the change being that no matter 
how a vacancy may occur in the chairmanship of a committee 
the member next in rank would become chairman, unless the 
committee itself otherwise ordered. Under the old rule that 
was not the case, except where the chairman of the committee 
died. 

But there seemed to the Committee on Rules to be no reason 
for a distinction between the vacancy in the chairmanship of a 
committee occasioned by the death of the chairman, by his res- 
ignation, or from any other cause; and we therefore amended the 
rule to provide that no matter how the vacancy occurred the 
next member in rank on the committee should become chairman, 
unless the committee should otherwise direct. 

Let us recur again to the fifty-second clause of Rule XI. That 
rule is amended so as to t the Committee on Rules to sit 
during the sessionsof the House. It was believed to be desirable 
that this committee should have that power. It is not an un- 
usual thing for the House to grany permission to any committee 
to sit during the sessions of the House. It is, on the con 5 
an everyday matter for the chairman of a committee to rise 
the House and ask unanimous consent that his committee be per- 
mitted to hold its sessions during the sittings of the House. 

By this means the business of the House is expedited, and the 
Committee on Rules believe that this committee, which largely 
takes the initiative in suggesting legislation, or the order of 
business in the House, should have this right. . 

We further propose to drop from the rules clause 2 of Rule 
XIII, which wasin these woras: 
from a cammioo shall be decided without debate, in the following order, 
viz: A standing committee, a select committee; but the reference o 0 7 
osition reported by a committee, when demanded, shall be decided accord- 
— — its character, without debate, in the following order, viz: House Cal - 
endar, Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the Union, Committee 
of the Whole House, a standing committee, a select committee, 

That rule has become obsolete in view of the fact that bills of 
all sorts are now introduced by simply handing them in; those 
of a public character to the Speaker to be referred by him, and 
those of a private character to the Clerk to be referred by him. 
So there is nothing for the clause to operate upon, and we sug- 
gest that it be droppen: ; 

We also, Mr. Speaker, amend Rule XVII by simply transposing 
a part of the third clause of Rule XXVIII, which relates to the 
operation of the previous question. Thatclause contained a pro- 
vision that where the previous question had been ordered, and 
there had been no debate before it was ordered, there should 
be thirty minutes debate allowed on each proposition. We 
transposed part of Rule XXVIII, and make it a part of Rule 
XVII, where it seems properly to belong. There is no alteration 
a the substance of the rule itself; it is simply a transposition of 
that part. 

We amend Rule XIX, or rather we suggest that it shall be 
amended, so that amendments to titles of bills of resolutions 
shall not be in order until after they are finally passed, and that 
they shall then be determined without debate. Gentlemen will 
remember that under the old rule an opportunity for delay was 
afforded after a bill had been passed. This permission or 

rovision of the old rule was availed of for the purpose of dela; 

y taking technical advantage of the right todebateany pro 7 
tion which might be presented for an hour on the part ofthe 
mover thereof. We amend that rule so as to provide that there 
shall be no debate on the amendment of the title of the bill or 
the resolution. 

Mr. REED. That is also a limitation on the sacred right of 
deliberation. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir; we pro to that extent, at 
least, to invade the sacred right of deliberation; and we sug- 
gest, as 1 have already said, that where an amendmentis offered 
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to the title of a bill or resolution after it is finally passed, the 
amendment shall be disposed of without debate. : 

Mr. TRACEY. Was not thata provision of the present rules? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir. 

5 next amendment is proposed to clause 3 of Rule XXII, 
which is: 


3. All other bills, memorials, and resolutions, may in like manner be de- 
livered, indorsed with the names of members introdu them, to the 
Speaker, to be by him referred, and the titles and reference thereof shall be 
entered on the Journal and printed in the RECORD of the next day, and cor- 
rection in case of error of reference may be made by the House mn accordance 
with Rule XI within three days immediately after the reading of the Journal, 
by unanimous consent, or on motion of a committee el. gj ction, 
= the report of the committee to which the bill has been erroneously re- 

erred. 


The amendment proposed is simply. to prohibit debate on ques- 
tions of reference. It was deemed by the Committee on Rules 
inadvisable that a simple proposition to refer a bill to one com- 
mittee or another should be made the subjectof debate, the House 
being quite competent, upon a mere suggestion to it, to decide 
as to which committee a reference shout be made. 

We also amend that rule by making, as its fourth clause, Rule 
XLVII of the last lige, pi That is another simple matter of 
transposition. The rule transposed is: 


When a bill, resolution, or memorial is introduced by request,” these 
words shall be entered upon the Journal and printed in the RECORD. 
We simply omit 


That was Rule XLVII of the last Congress. 
that as an independent rule and make it clause 4 of Rule L 

The next amendment suggested is in paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXIII, the purpose of which is to make 100 members a quorum 
in the Committee of the Whole. Itis believed by the committee 
that if this amendment is adopted great expedition of the public 
business will result. 

Mr. RE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has it not been the rule, from the beginning 
of the Government, with one exception, that a quorum of the 
House and a quorum of the Committee of the Whole are the 
same? 

Mr. REED. Yes; this breaks the precedents of 104 years—all 
except two. 

Mr. KILGORE. Except during the Reed Congress. The 
Reed poopie had a different rule. 

Mr. REED. You are doing me too much honor. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. As far as my knowledge goes, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] fairly states the case. far 
as my knowledge goes, up to the Fifty-first Congress, a majority 
of the whole House was required to constitute a quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, now, Mr. e in the Fifty-first 
Congress aquorum of the House was 167 members. In the pres- 
ent Congress a quorum is 179 members, Soin proportion to the 
size of the House you have actually reduced the number that is 
necessary to constitute a quorum below what it was in the Reed 
Congress in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, those of us who served in 
the Fifty-first Congress must frankly admit that the operation of 
the rule then adopted, and which we now propose, was highly 
beneficial. Gentlemen who are familiar with the manner in 
which the business of this House is conducted all understand and 
admit that when the House has before it the consideration of one 
of the great appropriation eee to Kepp 

resent hereon this floor a majority of the whole membership o 
he House. 
There is nothing in the Constitution, as was formerly sug- | 
gested by some members, which forbids this change. While the | 
House designates this committee as a Committee of the Whole 
House, it is under no obligation to make it in fact a Committee 
of the Whole House so far as its quorum is concerned. It is a 
Committee of the Whole House in the sense that every member 
of the House is also a member of the committee, and can take 
pars in its deliberations, and can address himself to the business 
fore the committee. ButI repeat, there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which forbids this House from making 100, or any other 
number of members, a quorum in its proceedings in Committee | 
of the Whole. > | 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have many times, as other gentlemen 
have, seen the business of this House obstructed for hours at a 
time because some gentleman was disappointed in securing the 
adoption of some amendment proposed by him to some appro- 
. — 15 bill. In a fit of temper or otherwise we have, under 
hese circumstances, seen the point made that no quorum was 
present. Pages have been sent out and messengers sent out by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, searching the committee rooms and the 
hotels and the Departments to drum up enough members to con- 
stitute a majority of the House. 

I have seen hours lost frequently in securing the presence of 
a quorum to act upon an amendment which nobody but the man 
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who offered it would ever dream would be accepted, and then we 
have seen the same thing repeated the same day and the next day 
until the final passage of the bill; for no sooner would a quorum 
appear and vote down the amendment and remove the obstruc- 
nso that business could goon than some other gentleman, 
because he could notgetan amendmentagreed to, would make the 
int that there was no quorum present, and, in the meantime, 
e members had gone, had dispersed, and so hours of valuable 
time were consumed in again getting a quorum present. I be- 
lieve I can say, Mr. Speaker, that I have not talked with a single 
member of this House on either side who has not expressed sat- 
isfaction to me that the committee had suggested this amend- 
ment. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. This amendment, as lunderstand 


it, is in the language of the rule of the Fifty-first Congress. 
Mr. GATCHINGS. Substantially; possibly the exact lan- 
guage 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It worked very satisfactorily in 
that Congress. 
Mr. REED. Oh, everything worked satisfactorily there. 


n 

8 r. CATCHINGS. Another amendment proposed in these 
rules is that the Committee of the Whole House, at any time af- 
ter the five minutes debate has begun, may itself close debate; 
and we thought that that would contribute greatly to the expe- 
dition of business. Gentlemen understand that under the old 
rules the Committee of the Whole House had no power to close 
debate. Altaough it might have had a surfeit of debate, it was 
impotent to close debate, and nothing was left to it except to go 
through the farcical performance of rising, having the House 
3 itself as the House, and having taken that dual capaci 
direct that debate in the Committee of the Whole House shoul 
close, whereupon the House would again go through the farcical 
perform nce of resolving itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED. And in addition, if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will allow me, the further suggestion that while # hae have 
a quorum of a hundred there may be a very gravo difficulty in 
goring e genran consisting of 179 members. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is a very pertinent suggestion of the 
gentleman from Maine, and I have seen difficulty arising on the 
very question of the committee rising; for of course it would re- 

uire a quorum; and so without the presence of a majority of 

e total membership the committee was powerless to rise or to 
do anything. 

It will be observed, however, Mr. Speaker, that we only pro- 
pose to confer upon the Committee of the Whole House the 
right to close debate after five minutes debate has begun; so 
that all questions as to general debate will be settled in the 
House as they have heretofore been. 

The next amendment suggested is in paragraph 4 of Rule 
XXIV. I will read the rule which we propose to amend. The 
old rule was as follows: 

After the morning hour shall have been devoted to reports from commit- 
tees = the call completed) the Speaker shall again call the committees in 
regular order for one hour, upon which call each committee on named 
shall have the right to call up for consideration any bill reported by it on 
the previous day on either the House or Union Calendar. 

We suggest that this rule be amended so that the House dur- 
ing the morning hour may consider bills on any one of these 
a are and not merely on the House or Union Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That would allow you to take up 
private bills. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Any bill you choses to take 17 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. it the gentleman will permit me, 
does he not think that inasmuch as Friday is devoted to the. Pri- 
vate Calender, that we ought not to have anamendment in that 
shape, adding that business to the morning hour? The real 
effect of this will be to en ble the morning hour to be devoted 
to the consider tion of claims, of war claims and all those mat- 
ters, whereas they now have a full day that can be devoted to 
that purpose. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That is, have had it in a Pick- 
wickian sense. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
that not a 0 1 rivate bill was considered in the last Congress. 

Mr. HEND ON of Iowa. It was not because they had not 
a day for it. They had a very large calendar. 

Mr. BOATNER. Three Fridays out of every month were 
taken up bugie committees, to the exclusion of business re- 
ported ah e Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HENDERSON of lows. We do not want to take up the 
morning hour with the consideration of that business. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No committee will be likely to take up 
3 time with the consideration of business on the Private Calen- 


Mr. REED. Anything that comes in the morning hour can 
be killed. That is only another method of killing private bills. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I doubt the value of the suggestion of my 


friend from Iowa. I think it can safoly be left to the committees 
to decide for themselves what bills they will callup in the mora- 
ing hour, and as the time is so limited, I think it need not be 
anticipated that during that hour any bill will be suggested to 
the House which will be likely to excite much dise nor pro- 
voke much opposi $ 

_Mr. MOMI Does the rule change the method of con- 
sideration in this respect: Where a committee brings up a bill 
which makes an appropriation, or which would ordinarily have 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole, does that measure 
still have to be considered in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CATCHINGS,. No alteration is made in that particular. 

Mr. HERMANN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi a question in that connection. As to the consideration of 
pension claims, for instance, can they be called up at any time, 
or are they to be confined to the usual. Friday night sessions? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. They can be called up like other bills. 

Mr. HERMANN. Under the rule to which the gentleman 
has just referred? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. Now, Mr. S er, the next 
D suggested is in Rule XXVI, clause 2, which was as 
ollows: 

The second and fourth Monda; 
the Committee of the District of Yorima. —— 
tion of such business as may be presented by said committee. 

The Committee on Rules propose to substitute for that what 
I now read: 

The second and fourth Mondays in each month shall be set apart for the 
consideration of such business as shall have been previously reported from 
C District of Columbia, unless otherwise determined 

The amendment, if adopted, will have the effect of placing 
whatare known as District days upon the same footing precisely 
with the Fridays of each week, which are known as Private 
Calendar days. I will explain to members who have not had an 
opportunity of witnessing the operation of the old rule, that it 
was not within the power of the House to determine, as n gen- 
eral proposition, on District days whether it would consider 
business reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia or not: whereas it has always been within the power of the 
House, when Friday comes, to say by a vote that it will dispense 
with the Private Calendar and proceed to general business, 

The only method by which the House on District day could 
refuse to consider business reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was by aving the question of considera- 
tion raised against each b resented by that committee; and 
the effect was, so far as my observation g that the day was 

nerally lost both to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia and the House. When this House desires to consider busi- 
ness reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
it will do so, and when it does not desire to do so no rules you 
can adopt can compel it to do so. 

The effect, therefore, was that hour after hour was spent ia 
having a bill presented by the Committee on the District of Co- 


lumbia, having the question of consideration raised inst it 
and sustained; then having another bill called up by that com- 
mittee, the question of consideration again raised and again sus- 


tained; and so on until the whole day was wasted in the struggle 
between the House trying on the one hand to rid itself of that 
business, and the committee on the other hand trying to com- 
pel the House to consider its business. 

The Committee on Rules would suggest to the House whether 
it would not be wise to put these District days upon the same 
footing with Friday, which is Private Calendar day; so that if, 
from any cause satisfactory to itself, the House should not desire 
to enter upon the consideration of measures reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, it could by a single vote 
so decide. and pass on to the consideration of general business. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi whether. the effect of the 


new rule as proposed, if adopted, will not be to make it much 
‘more difficult for the Committee on the District of Columbia to 


have its business attended to on District days? In other words, 
will it not be easier to dispense with District business under the 
new rule than it was under the old? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is a matter of speculation, Mr. 
Speaker, and the gentleman's question is one to which, of course, 
nodelinite or conclusive answer cin be given. My own opinion, 
however, is that the effect of this rule will be to expedite the ` 
consideration of bona fide measures, or those of at least a quasi 
public nature, which may come from that committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will ask the gentleman 
another question which his long experience in this House will 
enable him to answer. I wish to ask him whether, in view of 
the great and growing importance of the business pertaining to 
the District of Columbia, he thinks that two days in each month 
is more time than it ought to be allowed for the transaction of 
that business? : 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. S. er, I might admit the truth of 
what the gentleman implies in that question, and still contend 
that this would be a wise rule. I may also suggest that one day 
in the week for the consideration of private bills is utterly in- 
sufficient to give any sort of consideration to measures of that 
kind which Congress has to pass upon; but, in the very nature 
of things, we can not give as many days to the consideration of 
either private bills or the business of the District as perhaps 
they should have, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is the object of this new 
rule to make it easier to do away with District business on Dis- 
trict days? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The object is to enable this House, when 
it is determined not to consider business reported from the Dis- 
trict Committee, to say so by a single vote, and pass on to gen- 
eral business, instead of wasting the whole day in voting down 
one bill after another presented from that committee. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask the gentleman whether it is not the 
object of this rule, and whether the eifect of it will not be to in- 
vite the very opposition tothe consideration of District business 
which is relied: upon to set that business aside in the interestof 
other business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I do not think this amendment can be re- 
garded us an invitation to obstruction, because, as I have said, 
there are times when this House will not consider business re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia—— 

Mr. HEARD. Or from any other, — 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Old members have seen that repeatedly. 
They have seen the efforts of that committee to obtain consid- 
eration for iis business, and have seen them fail repeatedly. If 
the House wishes to consider the business reported from that 


committee it will do so, and ifitdoesnot I think it ought to have. 


a right to say so. to put it aside, and proceed to the considera- 
tion of other business. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will not this proposed rule, if 
adopted, have a tendency to cause the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to bring forward only meritorious measures such as 
they-can satisfy the House have merit in them? 

Mr. CATC GS. Ihave no doubt that this rule would have 
the effect at all events of causing that committee to put at least 
in the front rank those measures of the greatest general impor- 
tance to the District of Columbia. 

The next amendment will be found in Rule XXVIII, clause 3, 
which we propose to amend by striking out so much pertaining 
to are ep a pi the 3 Bro se] g to n 
exp n alre: iven) has been trans made apar 
of Rule XVII. af 

We amend Rule XXXIV so that the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution shall have a right to come upon the floor of 
this House—a right which is given to various other public of- 
ficers of high rank or degree who are specified in the old rule. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. Will the gentleman state what are the 
duties of this officer which make it proper that he should come 
on the floor, rather than others who are still excluded? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I can only say to my friend from Tennes- 
see that, as he knows, various officers named in our rule—the 
President, the Vice-President, the judges of the Supreme Court, 
etc., have not had this privilege extended to them on the sup- 
position that they had business with members of the House; but 
this privilege was simply intended to confer upon these officers 
some honor by reason of the high positions which they occupy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then you propose to confer this privilege 
upon this officer merely as a matter of honor? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Asa matter of honor. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not know of any duty which he had to 
perform w.ich would make it necessary for him to be admitted 
to the floor. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We propose another amendment to Rule 
XXXIV. The old rule, in designating those persons who are to 
enjoy the privilege of the floor, specifies ‘‘ex-members of the 
House of Representatives who are not interested in any claim or 
bill pending before Congress.“ Wesuggestan amendment which 
will admit to the privilege of the floor only such ex-members of 
Congress as are not interested either as party, agent, or attor- 
ney in any claim or bill pending before Congress. 

e Saw no reason why the party himself who is interested in 
pending legislation should be excluded from the floor, while at 
the same time his attorney is allowed to have access to the floor. 
Hence, after much consideration and after consultation with 
members of the House, we thought it best that this rule should 
be amended so as to admit ex-members of Congress except those 
who are interested, either as party, agent, or attorney, in any 
claim or bill pending before Congress. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Who is to determine whether a particular 
ex-member has not a claim before Congress? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If this amendment should be agreed to 


and become a part of the rules of the House, it will be the duty 
of our Doorkeeper to enforce it, and take such measures as seem 


to him wise an per for that seg uae 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I suggest to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that the Doorkeeper might enforce this rule by providing 
a register and requiring ex-members to sign it, as has been done 
in former Con, 8. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It is still done. Iwas about to observe 
thut, without any specific terms defining the manner in which 
this rule should be enforced, the Doorkeepers of successive Houses 
have adopted rules for themselves and have required that ex- 
members of Congress, unless known to the officer to besuch, should 
register themselves and receive a card of admission. And it will 
be a very simple matter for the officer to require any ex-member 
desiring admission to the floor to make a statement that he has 
no such interest as the rule specifies, which statement, as a mat- 
ter of course, would be accepted. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I wish to inquire whether, as amatter of 
fact. ex-members have not heretofore decided that matter for 
themselves, and come in here without any restriction what- 
ever? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir; that has been largely done in 
the nature of things; but if it should come to the knowledge of 
the. House or of the Doorkeeper, acting on his best judgment, 
that any ex-member admitted to the floor was offending s gainst 
this provision the House could tke action for his exclusion. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. It is probably well to have as a contempo- 
raneous construction of this rule some expression from the gen- 
tlemun on another point. I do not suppose it is the purpose of 
the rule to exclude the attorneys of contestants in election cases. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh. no. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. They ought not to be excluded, of course. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And I do not suppose the rule could be 
construed so as to exclude them. Contestants themselves are 
admitted; and I presume their attorneys would be as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. In a case of that sort it is more than likely 
that this right would be enjoyed by virtue of the Constitution, 
because when trying a contested-election case we sit as a court; 
and when a court is hearing a case the party interested has a 
right to be present in person or by his counsel, at all suitable 
opportunities. 

But however that may be, it is very certain that ex-members 
of Congress who may be employed to represent either party in 
a contest fora seat before this House would not come within 
the oper ition of this rule. 

We propose also an amendment to Rule XXXVI, the object of 
which is to permit members of the press to enter the lobby in 
the rear of the Speaker's chair duriug the sessions of the House, 
for the purpose of seeing a member of the House under such reg- 
ulations as the Speaker shall prescribe. I willsay togentlemen 
that this i proposition has been pressed on the House for quite a 
number of years. Just such arule has prevailed for a very long 
time in the Senate, and it is believed that it has resulted in the 
convenience both of the members of the Senate and the members 
of the press who desire to consult with Senators at any time dur- 
ing the sessions of that body. 

As now, in the House, if a member of the press sends a card 
to a gentleman on the floor, the only place where he cin see him 
is in the corridors, where there is no privacy, where he is prob- 
ably surrounded by a surging crowd many. Kanpa; and hence it is 
deemed for the interest both of the members of the House and 
of the members of the press that we should adopt some method 
by which the convenience of each will be consulted in that re- 
gard. The effect of this change, if adopted, will be that a gen- 
tleman receiving a card from a member of the press, and desir- 
ing to see him, will simply notify him, possibly through the 
messenger who brought the card, that he would meet him in the 
lobby, at some time tixed, for the interview sought. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr.HEARD. Doesit not occur to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that it might effectually serve the convenience of the 

ouse generally if the change that he proposes in the rules of 
the House, to admit members of the press to the lobby in the 
rear of the Speaker's chair, should be extended still further, so 
that a member, if called upon by anyone, whether a member of 
the press or not, would be enabled to see him in this lobby and 
talk to per there, instead of going into the corridors for that 

urpose 
£ In the Senate a visitor sending a card to a Senator is invited 
into the Marble Room, corresponding to our lobby here in the 
rear of the Speaker's seat, where the Senator goes to meet him, 
without having tostand out in the corridor, witha crowd around, 
or in a draft of wind, to confer with him. I submit, while lam 
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in favor of what the gentleman suggests, I think it would be well 
to let it go still further and have some provision in our rule cor- 
et oye to that part of the Senate rule. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It would certainly be a very great con- 
venience if we had some suitable room in which to invite such 
persons as desire to confer with members; but I am hardly will- 
ing to say that I would favor a proposition to permit members 
to take into the lobby all persons who might simply desire to 
call upon them. 

There is a great difference between this House and the Sen- 
ate. We have 356 members of the House. The Senate is amuch 
smaller body, and I think it will be found that the extension 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri would result in this, 
that the lobby, designed in the main for the recreation of gen- 
tlemen who wish to retire temporarily from this Hall, would be 
crowded almost constantly with visitors, making it very incon- 
venient for the members generally, if not practically excluding 
them. 

The next amendment, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on 
Rules proposes, consists in the abrogation of Rule XI. VII and 
its transposition so as to constitute paragraph 4 of Rule XXII. 

I believe I have now invited the attention of the House to 
every amendment suggested by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PICKLER. ill the gentleman please explain, before 
taking his seat, the method of the introduction of bills and their 
reference? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The rules of the House in the last Con- 
gress are adhered to in that regard. 

Mr. PICKLER. There is no change? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. They remain precisely the same. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi per- 
mit me to ask him a question as to the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Rules with reference to allowing members of the press 
to enter the lobby back of the Speaker’s seat? Is it contemplated 
that this will involve an additional force of doorkeepers? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Not at all; because, as it is now, cards are 
sent in and delivered to us from members of the press. They 
would be still sent in and delivered in the same manner. The 
only difference is that the member receiving such card, instead 
of going out into the corridor, would probably go with the mes- 
senger himself, and himself invite the member of the press into 
the lobby; or, if not, he would send word by the messenger indi- 
cating at what time he would see the member of the press in the 
lobby. I do not see that it would involve any change in that re- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I donot want to be under- 
stood as opposing this provision for the accommodation of the 
members of the press, but I would like to ask the gentleman 
from poten what is there to keep the members of the = 
from coming into these four open doors into the Hall of the 
House unless a doorkeeper is stationed there? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Simply because they have not the right 
under the rules of the House to come upon the floor. The Door- 
keeper of the House will enforce the rule excluding all persons 
not entitled to enter the Hall. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Itis not designed, then, 
to put doorkeepers at each of these doors? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. This provision of the rule would allow 
members of the press in the lobby only on invitation of a mem- 
ber of the House. Or do you propose to give them the right of 
access to that lobby atany time? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir; only on invitation of a member. 
But this matter is left to be fixed, as to its details, by the 
Speaker of the House. My understanding is, of course, that no 
member of the press will have the right to enter the lobby ex- 
cept on invitation of a member of the House. And moreover, 
when he has finished the interview to which he has been invited, 
he will at once retire from that D 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. EVERETT. A joint resolution, passed in the last Con- 
gress, recognizes the status of the clerks employed by members 
of Congress as they had not previously been recognized, and 

uts them upon a quasi public instead of a private footing. Did 

he Committee on Rules consider whether it would be practi- 
cable to admit to the lobby the clerks who may be employed by 
members of Congress under that resolution? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will say to my distinguished friend that 
we considered that it was not practicable to admit them; that 
there are enough people on and about the floor of the House now, 
and that it would crowd the House too much. 

Mr. EVERETT. I do not refer to admitting them to the floor 
of oe es) but simply to the lobby in the rear of the Speak- 
er’s desk. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We havenotdeemed it wise to do that. We 


have thought it best to adhere to the rule which excludes from 


this floor all persons except those specially d ted. I 
think if we should admit the clerks of members to that lobby, it 
would be crowded from the hour of the meeting of this House to 
its adjournment, and the main use for which itis designed would 
be destroyed. That is to say, it is meant to be a place to which 
we can retire when we have become fatigued from sitting in this 
Hall, for rest or consultation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having reviewed these rules in a succinct 
manner—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I would like to have the gentleman 
from Mississippi state, before he takes his seat, whether he has 
taken any steps to determine the number of persons who would 
be admitted to the lobby if this proposed change is adopted? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The persons entitled to admission to the 
floor are designated under the rules. There are certain high 
Officials designated, and all ex-members of Congress except those 
whoare interested insome pending measure. Ofcourse it would 
be impossible to make any statement of the number of ex-mem- 
bers of Congress who are now living. 

As a matter of fact, as we all know, we have visitations from 
very few of them. Quite a number of ex-members of Congress 
have made this city their home. They are the ones who chiefly 
come here. Occasionally some ex-member passing through the 
city comes up to the scene of his former labors, to meet old asso- 
ciates, or for some other purpose, but after all, there are very 
few of them who come to this House. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I wanted to get from the gentleman 
a statement as to whether or not the committee had determined 
the number of press representatives who would be admitted to 
the 1 under the provision of the new rule? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir; we have not, and I can not see, I 
confess, that it matters very much. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You can not tell how many of them will 
call upon us. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I can not say how greata number of press 
2 e may be embraced within the operations of this 
rule. It simply puts it within the power of a member of the 
House, when he receives a card from a member of the press, to 
invite him into the lobby to receive him. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then, Mr. Speaker, what objection 
would there be to a member recei a card from his private 
clerk, and meeting him where he would meet one of these press 
representatives? 

ir. CATCHINGS. Mr. S er, that opens up rather too 
wide a range of discussion, I k. Gentlemen will understand 
that relations have grown up within the last twenty years be- 
tween public officials and members of the press. Itis through 
their intercourse with members of this House, and with other 
public officials, that in the main they derive the information 
which they send outthrough the Associated Press and private 
telegrams to papers all over this country, keeping the Ameri- 
can people advised of the progress of business here. So that 
the proposition rests upon a very high principle, I think; but 
when it comes to a mere matter of 125 convenience, I think 
it is a different thing entirely, and I do not think we should suf- 
fer the private clerks of members of this House to have access 
to the lobby. 

Mr. DOC Y. Mr. Speaker, I am quite in accord with the 
proposition to admit members of the press to the lobby in the 
rear of the Hall, but I desire to know whether that privilege is 
restricted to members of the press who are entitled to admis- 
sion to the reporters’ gallery? 

Mr. CATC GS. That is a matter that would be arranged 
by the Speaker himself. I do notknow what would be his rul- 
ing upon that. Of course, he would adopt such safeguards as 
would insure this proposition being carried out in a decent and 
satisfactory manner. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have stated all that I care to say, and I 
will very gladly yield to any gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED]. 3 

Mr. REED. Ido not address the House this afternoon with 
any very great hope that what I say will lead to the success of 
the views I entertain; nevertheless, I 3 to give myself 
before the end of this session the same satisfaction which I re- 
ceived by the end of the last Congress, of having a great many 
Democratic members, enough to have perfected righteousness 
if they had known how early enough to come to me and say, Had 
I known what this thing really was you would have had my vote 
in favor of the adoption of the system adopted by the Fifty-first 
Con We are, unfortunately, those of us who believe ina 


gress. 
sound system of rules, laboring under two disadvantages: first, 
we have to convince the old Democratic members; and second, 
we have to convince the new. 

The difficulty with the old member is that he understands the 
value of the veto power; he understands the value of the rule of 
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a single individual, and the fact that he could prevent more pub- 
lic business than he could expedite. The difficulty with the new 
member, who comes here fresh from that well-spring of public 
virtue, the people, who is desirous of having righteousness here, 
and having it done by others, will be so unfortunate as not to 
know what goodness is, and will not recognize it even when he 
seesitbefore him. Nevertheless, I haveadesire to present what 
seems to me to have been quite a successful system, so that the 
House may have an opportunity to reject it with more knowledge 
of what it is, and consequently have it on their consciences for a 
short time, in the hope of a possible amelioration of mankind in 
the future. 

I confess I am very much encouraged by what occurs in the 
report of the Committee on Rules. In the last Congress, when 
the Halls still vibrated with the outcries of the Democratic mi- 
nority of the Fifty-first Congress, one could rap bet | expect any 
very great advance; and yet we had a great d of advance 
even in that Congress; for that Congress, instead of leaving every- 
body, according to the old Democratic system, to the mercy of 
any citizen who might by some providence of God have been 
chosen a member o Congr [laughter], they left the House to 
the tender mercy of the Speaker and two assistants appointed by 
himself, whereby the Speaker had the power, which is a great 
thing, ona also another great thing, the advantage of exercising 

t in private. 

B Fhe assistance of the Committee on Rules, helped out by a 
decision of the Speaker in which he overruled all of his prede- 
cessors, the Committee on Rules were enabled to control the 
House more or less, and in cases where they did not absolutely 
control they hung threatening over, so that their moral influ- 
ence was very great, as it will be in this Congress, buttressed up 
and supported as they are by this proposed new improvement 
in the rules. 

Of course I congratulate the House that the committee now, 
after a lapse of four years, are able to give a denial, in the re- 

rt of the Committee on Rules, to the statement of Samuel J. 

dall and the present Secre of the Treasury that the use 
of aquorum of a kanasa in the Committee of the Whole is an 
advantageous thing. Those two distinguished gentlemen, when 
they occupied simply a prophetic position, were quite sure that 
great danger would happen to the country on that account. I 
am glad to see that statesmen with more experience have come to 
the conclusion that the wisdom of the Republican party, which 
was anticipatory wisdom, has been justified by the facts. 

But I want to call the attention of the House to the addition 
which has been made to the power of the Committee on Rules. 
It will make a wonderful extension of its system. In the first 
place, the Committee on Rules in the last Co had power to 
meet together and to determine when the power of the filibus- 
terer should be lifted from any bill. The filisbusterer ran, 
over it all until he was hunted down by the Committee on Rules. 
He had complete control over your concerns all to himself, but 
when he came within the purview of the Committee on Rules, 
then he could be overthrown. 

Now, that system was found to work in two ways. First, the 
committee could do it, and in the second place they could threaten 
it. One was direct influence, and the other was what would be 
called moral influence. Both means somewhat controlled, but 
not in your case or in mine; not in the business in which your 
constituents or mine were interested, but in those in which 
a majority of the Committee on Rules thought some action ought 
to be taken. Then the filibusterer could be supp: 2 

In other words, a majority of this House could rule when it was 
supplemented by the 8 who was honored by the position 
of Speaker and two other gentlemen appointed byhim. Thatis 

rogress, I admit. I admit the majority plus the Speaker and 

is two assistants controlling the House is better than a majority 
plus them both absolutely powerless, which was the original Dem- 
ocratic plan and system. [Laughter.] That much I will admit. 

The progress is slow, but it is progress. In four years we have 
got the Democratic party, with its representatives, up to the 
principle of the bill, although they have brought in a number 
of unsatisfactory and vicious details. But the Committee on 
Rules now are going to be in a very fine position. First, they 
can meet at any time when the House is in session; they can 
meet when the filibusterer is in midcareer [laughter]; they can 
meet when he is deploying his skirmishers or when he is bring- 
ing in his main body. 

atis one good thing. Next, they can report a rule with- 
out the provision that they shall not be listened to until the 
next day; that is, cage Airc operate instantly, and whenever the 
filibusterer appears this House there are the members of 
the Committee on Rules ready to disappear through the corri- 
dor to the Speaker’s room and to come back with something 
that will cover his mouth completely over. ughter.] 

Now, I say that is a good thing. Only what Iobject to is this: 


Do you not think, gentlemen on the other side, it is a little 
pitiful, after declaiming so much against interference with the 
rights of the individual member, standing upon his sole leather 
and his conscience, to stop the business of the House, that you 
should now depute three gentlemen to put an end to him so 
abruptly? [Laughter.] You know you have been contending 
always that that could not be done; that it was wicked for even 
the entire House to undertake to do it. 

Now, do you not think, really, as between man and man, and 
confidentially—{laughter]—do you not think it would have been a 
more straightforward thing for you to have said that in eve 
event a majority of the House o . shall control; 
that the majority of this House shall be supreme as against the 
minority? And let me say one other thing to you. Im my judg- 
ment, when the doctrine is once accepted of the entire power and 
right of the majority to rule and control the proceedings of this 
body, then you and 1 will have freedom of debate to an extent 
that has been hitherto unknown in this House. 

Why, here to-day the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS], a gentleman as thoroughly high minded, as thorough] 
sensitive, as thoroughly kindly and reasonable as any man int 
House—I make no exception—that gentleman, influenced by a 
sort of fear lest we were going to make him some undefined 
trouble, the nature of which he could not understand; that we 
were going to bother him in some way that he could notgetover 
under par entary law, fearing some trouble all the more ter- 
rible because it was vague, indefinite, and unknown, absolutely 
pro that this great question should be disposed of under 
five minutes of debate on each side, and for a time was absolutely 
pressing that proposition here! He did not find me opposing the 
will of the majority when he proposed to declare it. He found 
me assisting him in every way and backing up the opinion of the 
Speaker that the House had a right to do it if it chose. 

The House has a right to refuse all debate—to say that it will 
listen tonoman. Whether that is asensible thing or not, depends 
upon the occasion. [Laughter.] And the doctrine once estab- 
lished and understood that the majority of the House has the 
right to rule, then under that rule, which is capable of enforce- 
ment at any moment, the widest latitude that is proper and suit- 
able will always be allowed, and the proper course of proceeding, 
instead of leading to the suppression of debate, will lead to a more 
suitable and satisfactory debate, a kind of debate where a man 
knows enough about the subject to be able to tell it without writ- 
ing it down [laughter], where a man is ready when he begins to 
say what he knows. 

ow, look at the system that is pro to be retained here 
in other matters. Under the system of the Fifty-first Congress 
you had a method of doing business. You were not building 
rifle-pits all along the course of the parenge of a bill, so that 
some fellow could jump into one of them, and with his single 
little gun stop the measure on its way. You had a system by 
which the morning hour wasnot to be a sixty-minute hour, but, 
if the House got possession of a bill and wanted to consider it, 
it could enlarge the period of the morning hour and close up 
the business. For that plan you substituted in the last Con- 
gress a proposition that a committee might call up a bill under 
an hour rule, an hour limited to sixty minutes, and then if, at 
the end of two days, the gentleman in charge of the bill had not 
got it through, it was hung up, to be disposed of together with 
other unfinished business. 

Unfinished business” of that sort was in the nature of the 
Greek kalends. All you had to do was to filibuster through 
two days, fill the time with three roll calls, and away went the 
bill, even though nine-tenths of the members of the House might 
have desired to pass it. 

The order of business which is proposed here leaves impor- 
tant matters, all except revenue and appropriation matters, un- 
der the control of the Committee on Rules. The system of the 
Fifty-first Congress administered equal justice to every measure, 
Every measure that came forward was entitled to be disposed of 
by the House directly, and until it wasdisposed of it was before 
the House. Now you have all sorts of means provided for 
shunting bills aside. I tell you, gentlemen, it is a course of 
that sort, pursued for a century, that has made this House come 
to be regarded, as I have said of it elsewhere, as the coward 
center of the United States. [Laughter.] You get into the 
habit of dodging propositions instead of meeting them. 

What is the use of going on in this way? Why not adopt a 
system of rules which will give the majority of the House con- 
trol and which will take away from the filibusterer his right to 
stop business. Why, sir, we deliberately incorporate into the 
rules a proposition that a motion to adjourn, a motion to take a 
recess, and a motion to fix the time to which the House shall ad- 
journ shall always be in order; and two of these motions are 
amendable ad libitum, and upon each there may be a roll call, 
consuming three-quarters of an hour. We deliberately estab- 
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we give 


inciple of filibustering, and then 
Committee on Rules a power over filibustering. 
Why? I say that it is a great deal better to havea t 


interpretation 


wer like this (and it is an immense power) exercised publiely 
y the S er of the House as the re tative of the body, 
in the f ht of publicity, than to have it exercised in the 
uiet of a co; ttee room. The true way to exercise authority 
to exercise it openly, to exercise it where it can be the subject 
of open and legitimate criticism. I do not wonder that any 
Speaker is undesirous, as an individual, of exercising such power. 
I do not wonder that he shrinks from it and from the criticism 
which may result. Nevertheless, speaking from the point of 
view of the advantage of the House, the true system is to havea 
great power like this exercised in public. 

I am going to give the House an opportunity (if I am 1 
to do so) to vote upon substituting the rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress for those now proposed, and algo to vote upon an amend- 
ment to these rules giving the majority of the House the power 
to bring members here and to record them as present if they do 
not vote. With this system the House will have complete con- 
trol over its deliberations; will have ample power to do its work, 
and the responsibility is on us in either event, [Loud applause 
on the Republic n side.] 

Mr. CRISP (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair). Mr. 
Speaker, the criticism of the gentleman from Maine upon the 
rules now proposed for adoption by the Committee on Rules and 
his laudation of that system of rules under which the Fifty-first 
Congress, to use the language of that hour, ‘‘did business,” re- 
gue some reply. There are provisions in this report now be- 


re the House which are taken from the rules of the Fifty-first 


va or are substantially provisions embraced in those 
es. 


Neither myself nor any member of the Committee on Rules 
would refrain from reporting to this House in favor of ae. 
sition 8 because it was a part of the rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress. Very much of those rules, perhaps, is to be com- 
mended ; very much of them has been by the country absolutely 
condemned. {Applause on the Democratic side.} The gentle- 
man from Maine—and this is a hobby with him—when he stands 
up before the country and speaks of the rules of the Fifty-first 

nearly always omits, or fails to refer to, the practices 
in the Fifty-first Congress which were so odious to its members 
and which were so odious to the country. [Applause.] 

The first action in the Fifty-first Con which excited the 
indignation of the country and of the Representatives on this 
floor was not taken under the rules (w were su uently 
rat eres it was an arbi „ high-handed action on 
of the Speaker, without authority from the Committee on Rules 
or anybody else. Ap on Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, when es come to make up the charges that 
were entered against the Fifty-first Congress, let no man forget 
that the first great charge was that the S r of the House, 
without being authorized so to do by the House, without being 
authorized so to do by the Committee on Rules, without any au- 
thority, and in oppos tion to the uniform usage of the House— 
in the exercise of a power not granted him by any rule—chose to 
count members not vo as present to constitute a quorum, 
That question afterward went to the Supreme Court, but that 
court never justified the action to which I have just referred. 
I have heard the gentleman from Maine on se occasions on 
this floor congratulate himself, take satisfaction as he says, from 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States had justi- 
fied that course. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman will allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the decision of the Supreme Court was made 
upon action taken after the adoption of the rules. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course. The Supreme Court did not touch 
the question upon which wearraigned the gentleman from Maine 
on the floor of this House. The Supreme Court said that this 
House had the power to make rules for its own government, and 
asa part of those rules it might provide for the 
presence of a quorum by bee tlemen who were present 
and not voting; but it never said that the Speaker might do so 
without rules. 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon the House 
the power to make rules; and the Supreme Court said that in 
the exercise of this power a rule had been made which per- 
mitted the ascertainment of a quorum by counting members 
who were present. This rule thus adopted was declared to be 
lawful and constitutional. But the Supreme Court never said 
that the Speaker himself could make a rule in the absence of 
authority from the House, by which he might so ascertain the 
presence of a quorum, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine has referred to the 
power lodged in the Committee on Rules under the a Spree 
proposed. Let me callattention for a moment tothe 


which exists between the policy or the theory of the gentleman 
from Maine and that of the majority of the Committee on Rules 
as now constituted. The gentleman from Maine belieyes that 
the power should be lodged in the Speaker absolutely, without 
any reference of the question at all to the House, to decide what 
is a dilatory motion, and he believes the rules ought to provide 
that no dilatory motion shall be entertained. Under his system 
the Speaker may decide that any motion submitted is a dilatory 
motion, and when you appeal from the decision of the Chair he 
on eager that your appeal is dilatory. The result is that the 
ruling of the Speaker is absolutely conclusive upon the House, 
made so by the rules which the House itself has adopted. 

Now, what is this theory of thereport presented? Thetheory 
of this 3 is that motions which cause delay, which have been 
a part of the rules of the House for years and years, shall remain 
there. There may be differences of opinion among our friends 
as to the propriety of their remaining in the rules. Some argue 
that they should be removed. Others argue that they aid legis- 
lation by calling the attention of the country to pending matters 
under consideration in Congress, and admit of time for reflec- 
tion. The system adopted in the Fifty-second Congress, and 
which is proposed to be adopted now, is one that seeks to obtain 
as to the propriety of forbidding dilatory motions, not the in- 
dividual judgment of the Spe ker, but the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the members of the House. 

The gentleman from Maine says that the majority of the 
House ought to rule. I submit to him and to the House that 
the system proposed by us is the only system which permits the 
majority of the House itself to determine whether dilatory mo- 
tions shall or shall not be permitted. The system of the gentle- 
man from Maine permits the Speaker to determine that question, 
although he may determine it contrary to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the House. The system recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Rules leaves it absolutely to the majority of the House 
to determine for itself. The Speaker of the House is not granted 
the authority under this system; the Committee on Rules is not 
granted that authority, but the majority of the House alone is 
clothed with authority to determine. 

Now, I ask you which rule is more in the nature of a majority 
rule, the one proposed here by the Committee on Rules or the 
one the gentleman from Maine recommends, where that power 
is lodged absolutely in the hands of the 2 todecide whether 
or not a motion is dilatory. Under system whenever it is 
the desire of the House that all dilatory motions shall be avoided 
and prevented, the House has the power to reach that result 
through a report from the Committee on Rules, 

The gentleman speaks of the great power lodged in that com- 
mittee. The power lodged in that committee, Mr. Speaker, is 
simply a power to report to the House a proposition for its action. 
They can not adopt cloture; they can not fix an order of business; 
but where, in the progress of business before the House, it a 
pears to the Committee on Rules that it is in the interest of 
country that something should be done to stop contention in the 
House, resulting in nothing but delay, the committee can bring 
in a report, and if the majority of the House desire to stop the 
delay and avoid filibustering, they adopt the report of tha com- 
mittee, and if they do not so desire it they can vote it down. So 
that the control is absolutely vested in the majority, and not in 
the Speaker or in the Committes on Rules. 

Now, sir, there is a change and only one change made in the 
rules from those of the Fifty-seeond Congress of importance, and 
that is the change which constitutes Io members a majority of 
what is FEEN, caled the Committee of the Whole 8 on 
the state of the Union. 

There is no constitutional requirement that there should be a 
Committee of the Whole. It isa mere creature of the rules of 
the House. Therearecertain committeescharged with the con- 
sideration primarily of bills that are to come before the House. 
The Committee on Appropriations, for instance, is charged with 
the 5 of bills for the appropriation of the public reve- 
nues, en that committee reports a bill it goes to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It isnot before the House. s 

Such bill, then, has to piss the scrutiny of what is known as the 
“Committee of the Whole,” and from thut committee it is re- 

rted to the House. Up to the- Fifty-first Congress a quorum 
IE the Committee of the le was a majority of the members 
of the House. That was acustom that was ancient, and perhaps 
universal; but there was no constitutional reason why the ex- 
periment should not have been tried of constituting the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of less than a majority of all the members 
of the House. 

The action of such committee is not final. After an appro- 
priation bill has passed the scrutiny of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and goes on the Calendar, it must pass the scrutiny 
of the Committee of the Whole; and that does not pass it. The 


tion | Committee of the Whole when they consider a measure and ap- 
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prove it in all of its parts, report it back to the House, and there 
the Constitution says a ma of the House shall constitute a 
quorum; so that when the is final], on and becomes a 
law of this body and goes to the other House for its sanction, it 
has passed the scrutiny of a majority of the House, a quorum of 
its members being present and participating in its deliberations. 

While it is true that this committee is culled a Committee of 
the Whole House, it might as well be denominated a committee 
of one hundred; and the only reason it might not be so denomi- 
nated is that while a hundred may constitute a quorum of the 
committee, yet every member of the House is of right a member 
of that committee, and he has the right to attend its sessions 
and the privilege of voting on every question presented before 
it. Itis the same system as is found ina number of other bodies 
in this country and abroad, where less than a majority of the 
whole constitutes a quorum for the transaction of business. 
That can not be the case, however, in the House, because our 
Constitution provides that a quorum shall consist of a majority 
of it members. 

But there is no such provision as to the Committee of the 
Whole. Itis merely a creature of the rules. Every member 
may go into the committee and participate in its deliberations, 
make motions, take part in the debate, may vote on all ques- 
tions presented, and this rule sapiy provides that if one hun- 
dred members are present it constitute a quorm for the 
transaction of business. Your great appropriation bills, or your 
tariff bill, or other great public measures, are to go before the 
Committee of the Whole, and I can not, for my own part, see any 
resson, in the light of what I saw of the operation of this rule 
in the Fifty-first Co age Shoe So large as this, it 
might not be and wo not be right proper to make a 
hundred aquorum of that committee. Representatives, I think, 
will find that it will greatly facilitate the transaction of the pub- 
lic business, and at the same time deprive no member here of 
mg right that he as a member of this body. 

very man ought to be here and every man may attend the 
sessions of that committee, but if because of sickness or for other 
reasons some do not attend, yet if a hundred are found here to 


transact that business the business goes on as though there were 


170 or 180 members present. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the only substantial change that is 
mede in this report. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 


criticises to some extent the power of the committee to meet at 
any time and the power lodged in the committee. There is a 
rovision in the rules of the House that no committee shall sit 
uring the sessions of the House without permission. Nearly 
always committees of the House have obtained leave to sit dur- 
ing sessions of the House. , 

Only this morning the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, obtained leave 
from the House for that committee to sit during its sessions. 
That is all that is asked for the Committee on Rules in this code 
ofrules. The House unanimously ted leave to the commit- 
tee of which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] is chair- 
man. Why was this provision put there as to the Committee on 
Rules? You know well enough that in the pro; of business 
at times there comes a condition of affairs in House when 
the majority of it want to move forward, but when a minority 
are resisting that progress. 

Now, this code leaves it to the majority of the House, when 
they wantto move forward, to do so upon a reportfrom com- 
mittee, which is their committee. refore, we thought it 
was right and proper that this committee should be permitted 
to meet at any time, this afternoon, for instance, if in the prog: 
ress of this debate—if the rules had been adopted—we should 
come to what is known as a deadlock, and could not proceed. 
We thought the chairman of this committee ought to have the 
power to call the committee together and adopt a resolution 
and bring it into the House, and give the majority of the House 
the power and the right to solve the difficulty for themselves, if 
they desire to doit. Now, that is all there is about that. 

I do not recall any other change of the rules of the House of 
the Fiity-second Congress which is vital. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, just a word in regard to the rules of 
the Fifty-second Congress. That Congress assembled immedi- 
ately 3 the administration of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] as Speaker of the chy ngress. There was 
throughout the country—parts of it at least—very determined 
4 ay ney to the system and methods that had prevailed in the 

-first Congress. That Congress had been repudiated by the 
country, about 150 Democratic majority having been returned to 
the next House. 

Rules had to be adopted. Instead of following the old rules, 
under which there was absolutely no method of preventing what 
is commonly known as filibustering, and instead of lodging in the 
Speaker the power to determine absolutely what was a dilatory 


motion, the Committee on Rules of the Fifty-second Congress 


a middle course, which was approved by the House. 
They made that provision in the rules, which is identical with 
the provision we now report, by which the House itself might 
determine thequestion as to when dilatory motions should cease. 
The Fifty-second Congress has passed away and its acts have 
gone into history; and I hope you will pardon me if, as an hum- 
ble member of t Congress, I say thit to me it is an infinite 
source of pleasure and delight that after a thorough review of 
the acts of that Congress the people returned to this House 
T 100 Democratic majority. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. : 

Now, whatever theories of individuals may be as to whoshould 
rule in this country, the party of which you, Mr. Speaker, and 
I are members, and of which gentlemen on this side are mem- 
bers, believe that the people should rule. We do not believe 
that one man who is sent here as a Representative should be- 
come their master. We do not believe that any one min should 
assume to dictate to them what is right; and to demonstrate 
that the Democratic idea on thissubject is the people's idea, for 
the last twenty years, whenever the Republicans have obtained 
power in this House, their lease of power has been short, very 
short—just one term. Mr. Keifer was Speaker of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, but at the next election his party was repu- 
diated by the country. 

My friend from Maine [Mr. REED] was Speaker of the Fifty- 
first Congress, but at the next election his party was repudiated 
by the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] far as 
I am concerned, I eee the plaudits of the people I represent 
and the people with whom I politically affiliate in the House—I 
prefer their peuns and their approval to the approval of any 
man or set of men who believe they have the right in this House 
to exercise all power, and claim, forsooth, that in doing it they 
are permitting the majority to rule, 

3 this is III wanted to say. Perhaps Ishould not 
have so much; and yet, for a good while in certain quarters 
the methods and practic’s of the Fifty-second Co have 
been assailed and ridiculed, and those of the Fifty-first Co 
have been applauded upon the floor of this House, and I have had 
no oppor ty to sayanything in reply. What Thave said now 
has provoked by the arrogant assertion that the Fifty-first 
Congress, in its rules and in its methods, was an example which 
should be followed by all Congresses which should come after. 
Against that proposition I desire to enter a protest, and I now 
and here enter a protest and say, so far as I am concerned, tak- 
ing the methods and recess and rules asa whole, I feel exactly 
as felt the people at the first election after its organization, that 
it was destructive of the rights of the peopleand ought to be re- 
He and condemned. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is so unusual for the presiding 
officer of this body to leave exalted position and participate 
in debate upon the floor, thatit has even been questioned by the 
judicious whether he ought to do it at all. But of that I make 
no question. He alone is the judge of the propriety of pinging 
the power of his great office upon the floor of the House. a 
time of oe emergency, when he felt perhaps that those gen- 
tlemen whom he had associated him on the Committee on 
Rules were not entirely adequate to the discussion as it pro- 
ceeded, it was for him to d e whether his powerful aid should 
be thrown into the balance. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I deeply regret that he has seen fit to do so; not only for gen- 
eral reasons, but because he has introduced intoa question which 
has nothing in it of party, a certain amount of partisan feeling, 
showing that while the rest of this House have survived the 
8 of the Fifty-first Congress the Speaker unfortunately 

as not. 

I do not, for my part, intend to make any reply to what has 
been said in regard to me personally; for I will not permit this 
debate to degenerate into a persunal question. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] It is a question ol public duty andof pub- 
lic policy; and as such I shall treat it. 

e action of the Fifty-first Congress has received the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court of the United States, and of every 
supreme court of every State that has passed upon the question 
2 on the Republican side]; and, backed by th i it 1 

can do without that of any individual who sees fit to head the 
opposition. He says that we ought not to commit tothe Speaker 

e right to decide what is a dilatory motion; and yet in these 
very rules which he has helped to make, and which this House 
is about to adopt, it is declared in two separate cases that no dil- 
atory motion shall be entertained. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side]. 

The last paragraph of section 57, Rule XI, is in thislanguage: 

It shall always be H order to call up for consideration @ report from the 
Committee on 8 the consideration thereof the Speaker may 
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entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result is 


an- 
, he shall not entertain other tory motion until the said re- 
OAE Ral have boon tulle ANOOMI ot * š 

Theeighth section of Rule XVI, reads as follows: 

Pending a motion tosuspend the rules the Speaker may entertain one mo- 
tion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is announced he 
—.— 2o entertain any other dilatory motion till the vote is taken on sus- 
pe 

The Speaker himself, sitting there in the chair, under these 
rules, largely of his own making, must pass upon the question of 
whether a motion is a dilatory one or not; and yet he says that 
the Speaker is not to be intrusted with that power, the very 
power he intrusts himself with. Why, the touchstone must 
always be the Chair; and when the Chair receives, as I did, the 
support of the House of Representatives upon 5 eeen im- 
mediately after, what stronger sanction could I have; and when 
that is followed by the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
seems to me that it is above question. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. REED. Must you get in? Laughter.) 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If you could have had the sanction of the 
people, that would have been higher. 

Mr. REED. If Icould have had the sanction of the le! I 
did. I went back to my districtand was returned by the largest 
majority that any man ever did receive. [Cheers on the Repub- 
lican side.] Why! did you make me the issue in the campaign? 
I thought it was the tariff. [Laughter.] I thought it was the 
Democratic party and its platform, and that it was something 
sufficiently large for the poopie of the United States to vote on. 
[Laughter.] And after all, in your oyee and that of the Speak- 
er’s, | was the central figure of that election. [Renewed laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] Why, that that should have been 
brought forward as an issue; not even my colossal vanity would 
permit the entertainment of such a thought. [Laughter.] 

I say it is a great pity that this question has been thus made 
a question of politics. It isa great misfortune that instead of 
treating this question as we ought to, we are treating it as we 
ought not to, and that at the very moment when gentlemen on 
the other side are obliged to admit that they have adopted one- 
half of the obnoxious rules which they say were repudiated by 
the people, and when they are ex wng an due time, as their 
education progresses, to 3 em all. Why, nobody need 
have spent any time arguing about the right of the House to es- 
tablish one hundred asa quorum of the Committee of the Whole. 
Why, we established it. [Laughter.] . 

There was no use arguing about the propriety of it. We did 
it, and it worked well; and these gentlemen are walking humbl 
in our footsteps. That is right. Let us give them the credit 
they deserve; and perhaps I am unreasonable in . them 
to go the whole distance perhaps I am unreasonable in asking 
the Democractic parks o catch up with us entirely within four 
years. [engatar] ut, I tell you the time will come; it is as 
sure as anything on earth that the House of Representatives 
which meets to do business will follow upon the lines of the Fifty- 
first Congress. 1 on the Republican sde 

The Speaker is kind enough to say that this is my hobby. Per- 
haps he means something in the nature of a slur at me for pre- 
y it. It is true, it is my hobby; and I had it long before 
the Fifty-first Congress. Many a time and oft have I addressed 
this House upon that subject. And is the hobby unworthy? 
The method of doing business on the tof the greatest legis- 
lative body on the face of the earth—is that an unworthy th 
for any man to be interested in? Is that beneath the dignity of 
a member from any part of this Union? 

Nay, not so. It is worthy the attention of the whole House 
and because it was worthy the attention of the whole House, and 
despite the fact that I knew certain defeat was in front of me, I 
ventured to address the House this afternoon. Every attempt 
that has been made in the Fifty-second Congress and in this Con- 

has been to arrive at the same results that we arrived at 
5 the Fifty-first Congress, and at the same time to conceal the 
imitation. [Laughter.] This last plan, of having the Commit- 
tee on Rules meet at any time and report at any time is a con- 
fession that the methods of the Fifty-second Congress were not 
satisfactory. 

Now, I sincerely hope that this House will lay aside partisan- 
ship and meet this question in a manner worthy of the dignity 
of the House of Representatives, and give us rules by which your 
majority can do business and y which any majority, whether 

litical or otherwise, may do the business which the country 


esires done. If you do that you will have the thanks of the 
American people, and on this side we will not be backward in 
giving you the credit that you deserve. 
publican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. 8 I bn, phe with very much of 
what has been said by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 


[Applause on the Re- 


and by the Speaker of the House. So far as the rule in regard 
to the quorum of the Committee of the Whole is concerned, it 
is not new to me. Gentlemen who were in the Fiftieth Congress 
will remember that at that time I submitted a rule upon that 
subject. On December 8, 1887, at the first session of the Fiftieth 
Congress, in the House preceding the one of which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine was Speaker, when the rules 
were under consideration I moved the following: 

Resol That 
rollower tine ra peire- Pesa te 5 rae 1 
hundred members, which number shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Fifty-first Congress, therefore, when it adopted that rule, 
was following the suggestion which I had made two years before, 
and which I am glad to see is now to be incorporated in the rules 
of the House on the report of thiscommittee. I need not, there- 
fore, dwell further upon that, because bothsides are now agreed 
that it ought to be incorporated into the rulesof the House, and, 
aside from that, I do not see anything else in these rules that 
appears to be taken from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. 

r. BURROWS. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
he offered in the Fiftieth Congress a proposition to have the 
quorum of the Committee of the Whole consist of one hundred? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then why did the gentleman vote against 
that proposition in the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I voted against the whole code of rules, and 
that was among them. 

Mr. BURROWS. No; the Committee on Rules in the Fifty- 
first Congress reported in its code of Rules the very proposition 
which the gentleman from Illinois introduced in tho iftieth 
Congress, and on a motion to strike that provision out, on a sep- 
arate vote, the gentleman is recorded as voting in favor of ex- 
punging it. [Laughter. J 

Mr. SP GER. Is that true? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave not examined the RECORD, but if 
the gentleman is correct, I voted so because I distrusted the 
methods which would be used to enforce the rule, [Laughter.] 
But, at any rate, Mr. b Iam glad to see that provision 
proposed to be revived here now, because it is a very good one. 
And that, I believe, is all the rules of the Fifty-first Congress 
that have been adopted in this code. 

The Speaker of the House has spoken of the rules that were in 
force in the last Congress, and has said that under those rules it 
is always in the poner of the House to put a stop todilatory mo- 
tions, and to fili 5 to bring the House to a direct 
vote upon any question that may be pending. That is true with 
this alight m cation: The House can reach its right to ex- 
ercise that power under the rules only when the Committee on 
Rules reports a proposition for that purpose. If it should hap- 
pen, as it did happen in the last Congress, that the Committee 
on Rules did not desire to stop the filibustering, or were in sym- 
pathy with those who were trying to defeat a pending measure, 
and therefore refused to bring in a proposition to close the de- 
bate, then that measure was hopelessly defeated, because it was 
in the power of any member of the Bouse to continue dilatory 
motions without limit. 

Now, sir, I believe that it ought to be in the power of the ma- 
jority of the House—not in the power of the Speaker, but in the 
power of the majority of the House—to determine whether dil- 
atory proceedings shall be brought to an end or not. I desire 
to call attention to the fact that on yesterday in this House was 
Reape one of the sublimest spectacles ever exhibited in a 

egislative body. The representatives of the American people 
by a majority vote had fixed a day and an hour when there 
should be an end of all debate and of all dilatory motions, and of 
all other motions, and when that time arrived every member 
was in his seat; for on yesterday more members were in their 
seats than have ever been in attendance on any occasion since I 
have been in Congress—only two absentees from the whole body. 

The members were in their seats,and they began to vote upon 
the pening ropositions,and, under the proper ruling of the 
Speaker, the House was kept down to its work until it had per- 
formed one of its t legislative functions. How much better 
was that than to have seen this body powerless under a filibus- 
tering performance, which would have worn out the patience of 
members, and kept us here for days and weeks moving to adjourn, 
to adjourn to a day certain, and so on. 

The gentleman from Maine claims that he has brought to light 
or invented a method of bringing this House to a direct vote on 
a pending proposition. Sir, in the Fiftieth Congress it was de- 
termined, in a caucus of the Democratic members of this House, 
to bring into the Housearule, which was brought in and adopted. 
fixing a time when the House should vote upon the bill to refun 
the direct tax to the States. That question had been under de- 
bate for weeks, and the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
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[Mr. OATES] had led those who were fighting the final 
consummation of the measure. But at the time referred to the 
Democratic party itself in this House set the example of acloture, 
and that cloture was adopted by the House. Thus the cloture 
was, for the first time in my recollection, adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party itself in the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman is referring to the action on 
the direct-tax bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman will permit me to correct 
him in regard to that matter. In the case referred to an 
ment in writing was entered into and an order of the 
adopted in pursuance of that agreement among members. 

r. SPRINGER. It was mee to by a majority vote in the 
Democratic caucus, after which the proposition was brought into 
the House and made an order or rule of the House by its vote. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Illinois will permit 
me to remind him that a vote upon the direct-tax bill was en- 
tirely defeated during the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, 
and was not reached until the short session. 

Mr. SPRINGER.. That was a part of the order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The arrangement was reached by bi. 15 
ment; it never took the form of a cloture, if my good friend will 
permit me to correct him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. An agreement was reached fora cloture, 
and a time was fixed when the vote should be taken. 

In that same Congress a resolution was adopted by the House 
upon the report of the Committee on Rules—a Democratic com- 
mittee—closing debate on the Oklahoma bill. That was done, 
not by agreement, but by a majority vote of this House. 

Now, so far as concerns the rules now pro , the House 
will have the right to close debate only when the Committee on 
Rules shall bring in a proposition for that purpose. I desire to 
enlarge that power. I think that certain committees of this 
House charged with measures of great public interest ought to 
have the right to bring into this House and submit with the 
measures which they report a proposition making the particular 
bill or measure a special order and fixing the time when the 
final vote shall be taken. Holding this view, I shall, when the 
proper time arrives, offer the amendment which I ask the Clerk 
to 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to Rule XI the following as an additional paragraph: 

eo. The committees authorized to report general appr. priation bills and 
the river and harbor bill when reporting such bills; the Committee on Ways 
and Means when reporting bills raising revenue; the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency when reporting bills relating to banking and Sie danse” and 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures when reporting bills re- 
lating to coinage, may at the time of reporting such bills report, by order of 
the committee, a resolution making the bill reported a special order, not to 
conflict with cial orders which may then exist, and fix the time when 
the vote shall be taken upon the final passage of the bill. id resolutions 
may be called up for consideration the same as reports from the Committee 
on Rules, and shall be disposed of as provided in paragraph 57 of Rule XL 


Mr. SPRINGER. At a proper time I will offer this as an 
amendment. As will be observed, it simply provides that the 
committees having charge of the gene appropriation bills, 
including the river and harbor bill; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when it reports any billraising revenue; the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, when it reports measures relating to 
that subject, and the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures when reporting a bill relating to coinage, may by order of 
the committee submit with the measure reported a resolution 
making it a special order for consideration and fixing a time 
when the vote shall te taken on its final passage. 

Under this amendment committees having these great meas- 
ures in charge will have a right, when any such measure is sub- 
mitted, to propose an order, which the House may adopt or re- 
ject, as it may choose, but which if adopted will atthe time fixed 
bring the House to a direct vote upon the particular measure. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to put this inquiry to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]: If, in his judgment, itis right that 
the House should be brought to a vote upon measures such as 
are indicated in the amendment just read, why does he not ex- 
tend the scope of the amendment so that any committee having 
a bill in charge may, whenever it is necessary, move a cloture 
on the bill, or on any question arising during its consideration? 
If the gentleman’s object is to enable the majority of the House 
to assert itself on any question, why does he limit this power to 
the committees mentioned in the amendment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am very glad the gentleman has called 
my attention to this point by his question. I will state my rea- 
sons for limiting this privilege to these committees. There are 
certain committees of this House the business of which is essen- 
tial to the rida of the Government. The Committees 
on Appropriation must be permitted to bring in their measures 
for consideration and passage by the House. It would be doing 
great injustice to the country to permit a minority of members 


ouse 


to stop the wheels of Government by 2 in filibustering, 
so as to prevent action on the appropriation bills. Hence, meas- 
ures of that character are included. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is required to report to 
this House bills raising revenue. Without revenue the Govern- 
ment can notexist. It would not be proper to permis a minority 
of this House to throw itself in the path of a bill raising revenue 
and to say the House should not passit. Hence, measures of 
that kind are included. The other questions involved are those 
relating to our currency and to the coinage of the silver dollar. 
The people of this country are entitled to have money with 
which to do the business of the country. 

This is a very great and important question; and the commit- 
tees having charge of such subjects, especially at this session, 
ought to be permitted to submit to the House, when a measure 
of that kind is reported, a proposition for the proper considera- 
tion of such measure, fixing a time when all debate shall cease 
and the House be brought to a direct vote on the question, as 
was done yesterday upon the repeal bill by the operation of a 
special rule which the House had adopted. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will permit me to suggest to him, I made no objection to the 
amendment he offers. But my complaint was that it did not go 
far enough. The gentleman explained why he believed it neces- 
sary to give this power to these other committ2es; and the ques- 
tion I asked was why, if it was necessary to give them this power, 
it was not equally necessary to confer a similar power on the other 
committees, so as to enable them to obtain a vote onall measures 
which they have considered, and which they bring before the 
House for its action? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I will endeavor to explain 
that. This is a very large body, consisting of 356 members. 
There are some forty-five committees of the House, and if every 
committee—com as they all are of a large number of the 
members of the House—had that power, we would simply do 
nothing but contend between the committees as to which ob em 
should have the right of way. Therefore I have limited this 
amendment to those committees which have charge of the more 
important matters of legislation, so that they may bring before 
the House from time to time their deliberations, with some pros- 
pet of securing action upon them, leaving the minor matters 

or the consideration of the Committee on Rules, which commit- 
tee, in my judgment, will do justice to all such measures. 

I have full faith and confidence in the committee. Therefore 
I think as to general matters of legislation, which we can adopt 
or not, as we like, and which are not essential to the support or 
8 of the Government, it is well to leave tho power of 

ringing in a resolution to the Committee on Rules; and, as I 
have said, I have confidence that it will do justice to every 
measure. But these other matters are of such transcendent im- 
portance, and there is a likelihood of a division—even on this 
side of the House—a division on such measures, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules would bein some embarrassment in interfering 
in the matter. 

I thought it better, therefore, to leave to the committees them- 
selves having charge of these measures the right of determin- 
ing what should be the order of business in disposing of them, 
and I believe that it will tend to divide the responsibility be- 
tween the Committee on Rules and the important committees of 
the House in charge of these subjects of legislation, so that this 
divided r nsitility will result in more efficient, prompt, and 
better administration, and a more effective dispatch of the pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Why do you limit that resolution to the 
four committees named ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have just stated—the gentleman from 
Texas did not hear me—the reason. I will not now, Mr. 
Speaker, recapitulate what I said further than to say that I 
make this amendment because of the very great importance of 
the subjects committed to these committees as compared with 
the general mass of legislation of which the other committees 
have control. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Do you expect any further report from 
the Committee on Coinage on the silyer question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope we will have a report on that sub- 
ject. I have a bill in my pocket which I shall introduce at the 
proper time, providing for the coinage into silver dollars of the 
seigniorage bullion in the Treasury, and I hope it will be con- 
sidered by that committee, reported to the House, and passed 
at an early day. I hope the committee will proceed to carry 
out the other provisions of the Democratic gare and lose no 
time in bringing the measure forward, and I want to put it in a 
poses to fix a time when the debate shall close and action can 

taken upon their suggestions. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the Representatives of the people—to provide such 
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a rule to give these committees that power. I believe that this 
power should be lodged with the committee so that a majority 
of their members could so conduct the affairs of the House that 
we may discharge our proper legislative duties here as Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and transact the business that we were 
sent to transact. I therefore hope that the proposition I shall 
offer at the proper time will be agreed to; and trust that the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Rules in to 
the membership of the Committee of the Whole will also be 


to. 

Thero is one other proposition to which I will refer, and which 
I hope will be adopted. That is, after a motion has been made 
to fix a time to which the House shall adjourn and voted down 
it shall not be in order to renew the motion again on that day. 
This provision ought to be adopted. It is to me the most sense- 
less waste of time to be moving to adjourn, and to fix a day to 
which the House shall adjourn, frittering away our valuable 
time when we ought to be deliberating on measures that are of 
benefit to the 1725 le. 

Mr. BOAT ER. Mr. Speaker, itis a matter of profound re- 
gret to the people of this country that the distinguished gentle- 
man from e has never forgiven either the House or the 
country for its refusal to indorse the rules recommended by him 
and adopted when he was Speaker of the House. He seems to 
be unable to unde stand the difference between a Speaker ad- 
ministering the rules of the House according to the wishes of a 
majority of the House, or at least a majority of his pay in the 
House, and the Spe:ker who occupies the position of a czar, who 
đecides all questions without appeal—a man who declares what 
the rule is and holds that any appeal from that ruling is in it- 
self a dilatory motion and not permissible under the rules, and 
will not be recognized by himself. Hecan ola e Baan 
stand the difference between the power conferred on the aker 
of submitting, through the Committee on Rules,a en Reen to 
the House for its action, and the power of coun the hats, 
walking canes, and umbrellas of members as evidence of their 
actual and corporeal presence, although it may be indicative of 
se absenceof intellectual acquiescence in the proceedings of the 

ouse, 

I think, however, the verdict of the country on the rules which 
the gentleman assumes to be so eli piers to the Houss and to 
the country,and on which he bases rincipal hope of living 
in the history of this Government, ought to satisfactory to 

as it demonstrates the opinion of the masses of the people of 
both political parties. Because, certainly the vast multitude 
who voted for the Democratic members in this House could not 
have been all Democrats; some of them, at least, must have been 
converted Republicans, and I think he ought to be satisfied that 
whatever may be his interpretation of the power that is con- 
ferred on the Speaker by hiselection to preside over this House 


it is not the judgment of the American people. 
But, Mr.S er, I think a deal of what the gentleman 
from Maine . REED] has said in criticism of these rules is 


well founded. While it is contended that under our rules a ma- 
jority of the House is empowered and authorized to assert itself, 
yet that is not wholly true. 

A majority of the House may assert itself and may act upon 
legislation, provided the Committee on Rules wishes to permit 
it to do so. If the Committee on Rules does not see fit to inter- 
vene, yg Resid one-man power is as great in this House as it ever 
was. I, for one, am as absolutely opposed to the one-man power 
on the oor as I am to the one-man power in the Speaker’s chair, 
and if I had to choose between the one-man power on the floor 
and the one-man power in the Speaker's chair, I believe I would 
prefer to elect a one-man power to the Speaker’s chair, because 
that would be a responsible power, a power to be exercised under 
his responsibility to the House and the country. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, it is 4 shameful spectacle tosee the 
whole House stopped by the N ee of one single man to any 
measure which may be brought here by a committee, and upon 
which the House may have the most earnest desire to act. 
under the rules of the last House, and under the rules pro 
to be adopted by this House, it would be entirely possible to have 
such a spectacle presented to us any number of times during the 
coming session, unless the Committee on Rules see tit to act and 
to assert their authority and to bring in a resolution, 

In order, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to enable the majority of 
this House to assert itself at all times and under all circum- 
stances; in order to enable a majority, in the language of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], to do business, I prefer to 
oner 52 following amendment to the fifty-eighth paragraph of 


et 


of a committee or an 


When the chairman member thereof, having a bill 
in charge which is under consideration in House, 


moves the us 


q n on a perding amendment, or on the ment, reading, or 
nal passage of the Speaker shall submit the question to the House 
without further debate, except as in the rules, and without enter- 


taining any other motions. If the motion is to, the question shall 
9 the proposition to which the motion for the previous ques- 


Then, Mr. S er, if the chairman of any committee brings 
a bili into this House by leave of the House, and enters upon the 
consideration of it, after the bill has been thoro ghly debated 
and fairly considered, it will not be in the power of any one man 
to stop a vote on it, nor will the House be dependent upon the 
action of the Committee on Rules to retire and bring in a rule 
to enable the House to proceed to a vote: nor will it be possible 
for an 3 to commence in the morning, before the 
PEERI read, and consume the whole day with dilatory mo- 
tions against the approval of the Journal. For one, I heartily 
and cordially concur in the principle that a m jority of the mem- 
bers of this House should be able to act, not only upon the sub- 
jects of vital importance mentioned by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], but upon any subject which legitimately 
and lawfully comes before this House for consideration. 

Mr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. HERMANN. How will the gentleman answer this objec- 
tion. that so long as the Speaker has the right to recognize any 
member he chooses, he may recognize the chairman of some other 
committee, and ignore the chairman of the committee having a 
particular bill in charge. 

Mr. BOATNER. Thatis a matter which, in my judgment, 
can not be provided for. That is a matter which must neces- 
sarily be left to the Speaker. We are bound to suppose that the 
Spe ker in such matters will discharge his duty fairly. 

Mr. HERMANN, Then youadmit that your amendment will 
not accomplish what you desire. 

Mr. BOATNER. I differ with the gentleman from Oregon. 
I think it will. Since I have been a member of this House I 
have seen bills repeatedly brought up for consideration which 
were supported by a large majority of the House, and which 
would have been passed by a large majority if a vote could have 
been had, but which were killed by an insignificant faction of 
the House filibustering against their consideration until the 
time which had been allotted for their consideration was con- 
sumed, and the House was compelled to proceed to other busi- 


ness. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has there ever been any great clamor by the 
poopie against the ‘‘insignificant minority” that has filibus- 


Mr. WEADOCK. A great deal. 

/ Mr. BOATNER. I think there has been. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has not the action of the ‘insignificant mi- 
nority ” in such cases been approved? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think there has been a great deal of ob- 
jection to the proceedings of minorities in many such cases. 

Mr. KILGORE. I never heard any clamor in my country be- 
coe eee up against the bankruptcy bill, which my friend ad- 
vocated. 

Mr. BOATNER, I did not yield to my friend from Texas for 
aspeech. I would suggest, as a reason for what the gentleman 
states, that perhaps the gentleman’s constituents read only 
his speeches, and do not read the other side. I do not know 
whether mail facilities are good there or not: but I imagine that 
if the gentleman's constituents knew that many matters of im- 
portant public interest and private interest had been defeated, 
that people had been turned away from here, that a large ma- 
jority of this House had on many occasions been compelled to 
defer their en jens upon matters of important public legisla- 
tion, to the judgment of the gentieman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
GORE}, the gentleman's constituents would themselves have said, 
“ While we have elected ‘Col. Buck’ to represent us, we do not 
expect him to represent all the balance of the United States.” 
[Laughter.] 

I do not expect or desire that the 8 of the House of 
Representatives upon these matters shi be subordinated to the 
gentleman from Texas whenever he sees fit to put his No. 11 
boot down upon a proposition and say it s not become 
law. [Laughter. ow, I for one, Mr. Speaker, am not willing 
that my independence as a Representative, my right to freedom 
of judgment as a Representative, shall be destroyed by any gen- 
tleman who imagines that he is endowed with superior judg- 
ment and wisdom, and knows better what the people of the 
United States want than the entire House of Representatives 
put together. 

Idonot e any such principle in legislation, Mr. Speaker. 

I say thatitis essentially vicious; it is essentially undemocratic; 
it is essentially contrary to the spirit of our institutions; it is 
essentially derugatory and ruinous to the usefulness of the House 
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of Representatives that any one man, or any half dozen men 
shall set their judgment against the whole House and say that 
any particular measure shall not become law unless it becomes 
law on condiditions which they themselves prescribe. 

I am perfectly willing to concede to every member of this 
House the right to vote as he pleases and the right to speak as 
he pleases, the right to use every constitutional means to defeat 
any measure that his judgment rejects, and when he comes to 
me and says, Youshall not exercise your judgment; you shall not 
have your right to record your vote on a question that affects 
your constituency and thecountry at large,” I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that is going beyond the prerogative which is given to a mem- 
ber of the House upon this floor. z 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? I 
hope that he will revise his allegation when he charges me with 
wearing a No. II boot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. I believe, on reflection, that it is a thirteen 
that the gentleman wears. I would have so stated, but I did not 
think of it. [Laughter.] 8 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I hope that this House in 
adopting these rules will relieve the Committee on Rules of the 
burden of the responsibility and the disigreeable necessity of 
intervening in many cases b tween friends, by coming upon the 
floor, as it were, and saying to his party or to that party, Lou 
shall cease your opposition.” It 33 proper t the 
committee s ould take responsibility in matters of great public 
moment or in matters which are of great political importance. 

In such cases there is no hardship and they should take the 
responsibility. But there are many measures on which the Com- 
mittee on Rules will naturally shrink from taking the active 
part of bringing in a resolution carrying cloture in the House; 
and the House ought to vest itself, now that it is free, with the 
power at any time toassert the will of the majority of the House 
and to carry that will of the majority into effect by crys 
it into law. Applause.] FEN 

Mr. HOOKEKRof Mississippi. Ihave listened with great pleas- 
ure to what has fallen from the distinguished gentieman from 
Maine, the former Speaker of this House, and the reply which 
has been made by the present Speaker on the question of the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress and the rules of the last Con- 
gress. But I beg to say that there is a question higher than the 
question as to whether 

Mr. BOATNER. Will my friend permit me one moment? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. I desire to say that as the House by its rules 
approves of these filibustering notions and does not provide an 
means for the House itself to beat them down, gentlemen th 
they are perfectly authorized and that they are committing no 
wrong against anyone in availing themselves of any lawful mo- 
tion to defeata measure. Therefore I think the House ought 
to invest itself with the power to beat them down; and I am in 
favor of such an amendment as I have sug , which, in my 
judgment, will thoroughly do away with filibustering, because 
gentlemen who would be disposed to enter upon that sort of thing 
would see that it would be useless and must soon terminate. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Have youramendment pending, 

Mr. HOOKER of be Mr. Speaker, I was prosaeding 
to state, when I yielded to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BoaTNER], that I thought there was a higher question before 
this House than the consideration of the question as to whether 
the rules xdopted by the Fifty-first Co and their mode of 
administration by the then Speaker, or the rules adopted by the 
last Congress and the mode of their administration by the then 
Speaker, were proper rules properly administered. I say there 
is a higher queo than that before this body; and it is the 
question of the power and right of the House, under the Consti- 
tution, to adopt its own rules, There are many members who 
are new to the House, and they ought to be advised by theolder 
members of the methods of procedure by which rules are adopted 
and business is conducted. 

I was here, Mr. Speaker, in the days when the distinguished 
Speaker from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle] sat in that chair and was 
then oprosed to the constitution of the Committee on Rules as 
it is now constituted upon principle, not because I objected to Mr. 
Carlisle's judgment or patriotism, but I believed that [ saw in 
the constitution of the Committee on Rules in the manner in 
which it is now constituted in this House the realization of the 
old aphorism, “ that power is always stealing from the hands of 
the many for the few.” 

For I believe that 356 men sent here by the people of this 
country to fashion legislation, to speak the people’s sentiments, 
and to represent them, ought not to be controlled bya committee 
composed of two men on the Democratic side and two men on the 
Republican side, with ac«sting vote on the part of the Speaker. 
Therefore I have opposed this proposition, not because of any 
opposition to the present Speaker or to the particular gentle- 
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men who now constitute the Committee on Rules. This power 


could probably be es safely intrusted to them as to any other 
five men; but I doubt the propriety of intrusting it to any five 
men. 

Therefore, sir, when the report ot that committes was brought 
in by my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] Lat- 
tempted to get in a motion to amend the report, but . 
the previous question was e uled, the right of debate was denied, 
and the power of amendment was cut o 

Now, what do these rules propose? First, they propose that 
the Committee on Rules shall consist, as heretofore, of five mem- 
bers—and you have already voted that, though many of you do 
not know it—and now, by this report presented by my collaague 
from Mississippi, it is proposed to give that committee the most 
extraordinary powers intrusted to any committee in the House. 
And, by the way, it is a remarkable fact that when my colleague 
introduced his partial report, as he called it, it proposed to in- 
crease the membership of every other committee in the House 
except this Committee on Rules, the most powerful of all. 

The membership of that committee was not increased in num- 
ber, but was left at five members, two from the Republican side, 
two from the Democratic side, the Speaker having the casting 
vote. 

Now, this report proposes (page 13, section 51) that: 

All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules and— 

I call the attention of the House to the following words— 
order of business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. x 

In other words, sir, you are yielding up to five men the whole 
power of the House to determine what ph Fe ae of legisla- 
tion shall be considered, how long it shall be considered, and 
when it shall be voted upon. I say that is undemocratic. I 
say that is really the absorptionof the whole power of the House 
into the hands of three men virtually, the oe ped of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, whose votes will determine all such questions. 
I have always been in favor of enlarging the Committee on Rules 
and giving it a membership of at least ten members, if it is tobe 
clothed with these extraordinary powers. 

Again, it is proposed to give these additional powers to the 
committee: F 

It shall al c 
contac Gn ala” ana. , 28 e Wa a 
may entertain one motion that House urn; but after the result is 
announced he shall not entertain any other tory motion until the said 
report shall have been fully disposed of. 

vee is to determine whether the motion made is a dilatory 
motion? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The Speaker. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. How is that question to be de- 
cided. Itcan not be decided by anybody but the Speaker. He 
alone can say whether a, motion is dilatory or not, and these 
rules as now proposed invest the S r with that power. I 
say, therefore, that virtually under these rules you are yielding 
to the Committee on Rules the guiding power of the. House. 
They can make a report providing thatsuch a bill shall be tiken 
up at such a time, that it shall be considered for such alength of 

e, and that at such a time itshall be voted upon. Tou say they 
cannot do that unless the majority sides with them. 

But have not gentlemen seen in the last two Congresses nu- 
merous instances where the Committee on Rules would come in 
with a rule providing that such a measure should be taken up, 
that it should be considered for such a time, and that then the 
vote should be taken upon it; and have you notseen the previous 
guanoa called upon that report, and every mouth in the House 

rmetically ? Have not gentlemen seen that, whether 
under the Con over which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] presided, or in the Congress over which the gentleman 
from Georgia, the present Speaker, has presided? I say, there- 
fore, gentlemen, we should well consider the power with which 
we are vesting the Committee on Rules. Why should we vest 
this committee, or any committee, with such extrao 
powers? We may want to consider a particular measure, but 
unless we can get a report from the Committee on Rules it can 
not receive consideration here. 

There is no power in the House, therefore, to go behind the 
Committee on Rules. Under these rules, if you adopt them, 
that committee is clothed with the power to report at any time 
a resolution proposing immediate action upon uny measure, and 
then no dilatory motion can be interposed to prevent such action. 
The Speaker, a member of the committee who voted to bring 
into the House the 1 order, must decide, necessarily, 
whether any proposed motion is dilatory or not. 

The effect, therefore, of this proposition is to take away from 
the majority ot the House and to give to this committee, of which 
the majority consists of three members, control of the whole ques- 
tion as to what measures shall be considered and the time and 
manner of their consideration. I have witnessed the operation 
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of aruleof this character in many not merely in the 
last or the last but one. The effect of such a rule is virtually to 
give to the Committee on Rules the power to determine what 
questions shall be considered, how they shall be considered, and 
when the vote shall be had upon them. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, I believe in giving the minority 
of any body that may be called here for deliberation their right 
to ipate in such deliberation. I have had the misfortune 
to be in the minority in many Congresses. I then held, as a 
member of the minority, and I hold now as a member of the ma- 
jority, that the minority has the right to be heard not only by 
2 but by amendments. Each member of the minority has 

e right to act here as the representative of his constituency 
as much as each member of the N Therefore, no set of 
rules ought to be adopted here by which the voice of the minor- 
de 7 5 hushed and silenced. 

en you propose to clothe the Committee on Rules with the 
power here contemplated, you might as will concede to them 
every else. You make a single committee of the House to 
judge of what measures ought to be reported favorably for the 
consideration ofthe House. You give toasingle committee (the 
majority of which, as I have said, comprises but three members) 
the power to determine what bills should be reported, what ac- 
tion should be taken upon them, what length of time they should 
be discussed, and when the vote should be taken. 

Why, sir, I remember a memorable case which occurred in the 

ress before the last when a report was broughtin here—not 
by the Committee on Rules, but by the Judiciary Committee—a 
report upon a bill affecting the legal interests of this whole 
country, a bill establishing an intermediary appellate court; and 
under the order reported, thirty minutes by the index hand of 
the dial on that clock were allowed for the consideration of the 
t questions involved. 

I do not believe in cutting off debate. I believe that on every 
important measure there should be allowed full, free, fair con- 
sideration and discussion, whether the measure comes from one 

uarter or another. And when you haveclothed five men of this 

ouse with the power here proposed—when you have authorized 
them to determine whether a measure shall be considered, how 
long it shall be considered, when the vote shall be taken upon it, 
you might as well concede to the committee the residue of your 
power; you might as well go home to your constituents and say to 
them, ‘We have surrendered to a committee of five men the 
whole power of the House, and have left ourselves no right to 
speak as your representatives.” 

This is a question upon which I have battled not only in this 
Congress and the last, but in all the Congresses of which I have 
been a member. I believe we should have a set of rules which 
will allow a hearing to everybody for a reasonable time upon 
every proposition. And we should not authorize the restric- 
tion of this right by any committee of the House. At the same 
time it may be conceded that the committee 5 a bill in 
charge should have large control over the time given for its 
consideration; the Committee on Appropriations, so long pe 
sided over by my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] with an ability, a fidelity, and an honesty which this whole 
country recognizes, or the Committee on Ways and Means, now 
differently presided over from what it was in the last Congress, 
or any other important committee, ought to have the right in 
large degree to control the time; but I have never seen an occa- 
sion, when an important committee coming before this House 
with an important measure, was not willing to allow full and 
fair discussion of the whole question. 

I say, therefore, that in acting on these rules we ought to be 

overned by the idea of 1 the power of the House where 
fhe Constitution placed it, in the hands of the majority of the 
House. 

What other proposition is submitted by the Committee on 
Rules? Another proposition is that when we go into Committee 
of the Whole the quorum shall bechanged from the quorum pro- 
vided by the Constitution—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before the gentleman enters upon 
a new topic I would like to ask him whether he has formulated 
as an amendment the ideas which he has expressed as to the 
power which should be given to various committees in relation 
to the consideration of their bills? 

Mr. HOOKER of Hs ere re That has already been done by 
my friend from Louisiana; but I intend, when we are consider- 
ing amendments to this report, to bring up this question. 

r. HENDERSON of Iowa. You see that such an amend- 
ment is offered? 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ought to remind 


the House that after these rules are adopted you can not get rid 
of them very easily. When we have once adopted rules it is one 
of the hardest matters in the world to change them; because any 
proposition for a change must go to the Committee on Rules; and 


unless that sovereign body chooses to repor 
tion, the majority of this House, however much it may favor the 
proposed change, can not getat the subject, because that section 
or clause that I have read in these rules at ai that every 
proposition to change the rules shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 

It may bury it and never present it at all to the House, and no 
matter how strongly the majority of the House may desire to 
change, unless you induce the Committee on Rules to make a 
report and return it to the House for action, it will be tied hand 
and foot, and there is no member of the Committee on Rules who 
does not know this to be true. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the House 
especially to that provision of the rules recommended by the 
committee here which proposes to make one hundred members 
a quorum for the transaction of business in the Committee of the 
Whole. The invariable rule, with one exception, on that sub- 

ect has been that a quorum of all the members constituting this 
y shall be necessary for the transaction of business in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

May I be permitted to say, sir, that this is a proposition as now 
embodied in the rule proposed here to evade the manifest, di- 
rect, positive, certain, and unequivocal provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States? t is the Committee of the 
Whole? My honorable friend from Mississippi, the able mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules, Gen. CATCHINGS, says it is 
simply a committee of the House, like any other committee of 
the House. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, the whole House resolved intoa Committee 
of the Whole; and you can not pass an appropriation bill or a 
tariff bill withoutresolving yourself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. It is bound to consider under 
the form of your rules, whatever they are, all of these proposi- 
tions, which must have their first consideration in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. You can not con- 
sider any great question from your Committee on Ways and 
Means, from the Committee on Appropriations, or from any other 
committee which deals with the money or the property of the 
United States, but especially three great committees of the 
House, unless you first resolve yourself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Now, it is proposed in this report of the Committee on Rules 
to change the organization of the Committee of the Whole. Why 
was the old rule on this subject adopted? It was adopted be- 
cause our forefathers believed they would thereby guard the 
power of the people, as represented by the majority in this House, 
and their rights and privileges should not be denind them by 
any arbitrary action which could, in the House, cut off all de- 
bate by the operation of the previous question and prevent the 
voice of the people, through their Representatives, from being 
heard on such subjects of legislation. Section 5 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States is the provision which fixes 
the question of the membership of this House, when it under- 
takes to legislate upon any subject: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own mem „ and a ority ot each House shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, etc. 

Now, a majority of the members of the House must be here to 
do business. You resolve yourself into a Committee of the 
Whole to do the business of preparing the appropriation bills 
appropriating millions of dollars of the people’s money, and ye 
you propose now that you will evade the distinct an positive 
provision of the Constitution and say, absolutely in the face of 
an express provision of the Constitution, that only a hundred 
members shall constitute a quorum to do business. I deny your 
power. 

We are aware of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that in that other leg- 
sci able tin re the water, analogous to our own, what is known 
as the British House of Commons, that forty members constitute 
a quorum, although they have a membership of six hundred 
and over. Forty members constitute a quorum for business pur- 
poros under the rules of the House of Commons; and if you may 

ere prescribe by your rules, introduced by the Committee on 
Rules of this House, that one hundred shall constitute aquorum 
to transact the important business of the Committee of the Whole, 
can not you make it forty as well; and if you may say that forty 
members shall constitute a quorum, would you not have the power 
to make it twenty; and if twenty, why not make it ten? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why not leave it to the Committee on 
Rules to do it? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. A very good suggestion. 

So I say that there is no more power in this House for the 
adoption of a set of rules by which the quorum established b; 
the Constitution to do business would be evaded and avoided, 
than there is to make arule by which you constitute forty mem- 
bers a quorum to do business. 


t back the proposi- 
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The argument made by some gentlemen, the argument of in- 
convenience, that you can not get the members here, ought not 
to be considered fora moment, because when you come out of 
the Committee of the Whole you go immediately back into the 
House, and then upon the very measure which you have passed, 
by a quorum of 100 in Committee of the Whole, you are required 
to have 179 members to constitute a quorum in the House. It 
has been said that it was inconvenient for members to be here. 
If, Mr. Speaker, that is worth anything, then it ought to be in- 
convenient for such members to be elected, and they ought never 
to have been sent here. [Applause.] 

Let us have the quorum fixed by the Constitution in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, as we have in the House, whenever we attempt 
to legislate. And no set of rules which proposes to evade the 
requirements of the Constitution, in my judgment, ought to be 
adopted by this body. Letuswiden the scopeof the power which 
belongs to the majority of the poopie instead of lessening it. 
Therefore,it was not in any opire of hostility to the Speaker of 
the House, or the membership of the Committee on Rules of 
the House, that I wanted to enlarge that committee to fifteen as 
the other committees are enlarged. But who has ever known a 
man possessing power who wished to relax his hold upon it? 

It is suid that man is sometimes restrained by conscience, 
and the fear of public opinion, but that multitudes of men are 
not afraid of public opinion because they makeit. In this in- 
stance the proposition is to increase the membership of every 
other committee, but the sacred committee of five, the Com- 
mittee on Rules, is to holy to be invaded by the addition of an 
members of this body within its sacred Sena Why not? 
Other committees have been enlarged. they should be given 
power, why should not the Committee on Rules be enlarged for 
the same purpose? If the judgment of the Committee on Rules 
as to any measure we have in uced and referred to the com- 
mitttee is to be final, definite, and conclusive upon this body, 
why should not its membership be increased to correspond with 
mo membership of other committees dealing with important 
subjects. 

this is simply a committee to make rules for the guidance 
of the House, or asteering committee for . out the busi- 
ness of the House, why not enlarge it, make it a strong com- 
mittee, make it fifteen at least. ou have incredsed other com- 
mittees to seventeen, and the House ought to have power not 
only to approve the reports of the Committee on Rules, but ought 
to have power to be represented on the committee in order that 
they 8 have a voice in any question that the committee shall 
report. 

Thate made these remarks in order that my position, which 
I only had the chance the other day to briefly indicate, when the 
previous question was called, might be understood. I believe it 
is the right of the American House of oe per age to adopt 
its own rules, kaowingly, wisely, and intelligently, in order that 
it may do business under them in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution; and I am not willing to sit in my seat and 
see adopted what I regard as an invasion and a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States by a proposition to make a 
less number than that which the Constitution provides a quorum 
to transact business. 

Tam not willing to sit quietly in my seat and see these rules 
adopied which contain these propositions without raising my 
voice in protest. Having done that, I have done my duty. You 
may adopt them if you will. I can live under them as readily 
as any of you. I can manage my way in the House as readily as 
can any of you;butI warn all the new members of this House that 
you will wake up after the adoption of these new rules and you 
will find your hands, and even your ankles, fastened, and 56 
will not be able to open your mouths during this session, and in 
the next session, if you readopt these rules; so long as you keep 
them, you never will have an opportunity. 

Itis very difficult to infringe upon custom. It gets eustomary to 
do so- and- so, and nobody wants to depart from it. Especially those 
who are in power do not want to depart from it; but I warn the 
majority of the House, and I warn every member of the House, 
that if we want to recognize the right which properly belongs to 
us in our individual capacities as members, we will adopt no 
rule which proposes a subterfuge when we go into Committee of 
the Whole to change the provisions of the Constitution and 
make that a quorum which the Constitution deciares shall not 
be. [Applause.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, Must you get in?” asked 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] a few minutes ago as I 
arose to make an apt inquiry. Les, I must get in, Mr. Speaker, 
and now. There would have been no necessity for my getting in 
if the gentleman from Maine had answered the inquiry instead 
or avoiding it. He is wont to appear here as a lion and not as a 

Ox. 
The gentleman asserted that the Speaker of this House in the 
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Fifty-first Congress had the highest r ating in the land for his 
rulings and actions the approval of the majority of this House. 
I deny that this is the highest approval in the land. I averred 
that the people were the court of last resort, and that they had 
given an adverse decision. In this I appear to have offended. 

Let us see what actions the majority of this House sustained 
in the Fifty-first Congress. They sustained action in the Speak- 
er’s chair that counted a Democrat 800 miles away as being in 
the House and not voting. This was done to make up a quorum, 
Twice while a member of the Fifty-first Congress was I counted 
as being present here to make a quorum when I was upon Penn- 
sylvania avenue. Other gentlemen now on the floor had asimi- 
lar experience. 

Let us see what was done by the majority of this House under 
the Speaker’s rung Eiht Democratic members of Congress 
were unseated and Republicans put in their places, not to make 
up a quorum, but to pass a force bill, and the bill was passed by 
the exact majority acquired by this process. The first Democrat 
hurled from his seat was Judge Jackson, of West Virginia. It 
was done under the Speaker's ruling, before any rules whatever 
were adopted. He acted under what he was pleased to say was 
parliamentary law. 

One of these eight Democrats had over 800 majority. Another 
had over 1,300 majority. He was Mr. Cate, of Arkansas. A 
third, the Hon. Louis W. Turpin, of Alabama, came here with 
nearly 14,000 majority. Yet these men were unseated under the 
ruling of the Speaker, with the approval and sanction of the ma- 
jority of the House. Worse than these was the case of Wm. H. 

en ble, of Virginia. Here, with over 600 majority, owing toa 
split in the Republican party in the Petersburg district, a Dem- 
ocrat was unseated to make room for a Republican. He could 
not be unseated without the presence of a quorum. The ma- 
jority was unable to find its own quorum, only one Democrat 
remaining in the House, so they counted as present but not 
voting the Democrat, the gentleman from Virginia [Col. O’FER- 
RALL], who is to be the next Democratic governor of that 
State. They thus unseated Mr. Venable and seated Prof. Lings- 
ton. If Mr. Venable had been in his seat and Col. O’FERRALL 
absent, they would have counted Mr. Venable as being present 
and not vo ; and would have used this count to unseat Vena- 
ble himself. there had been one Republican in the House and 
all the Democrats, and the latter had refrained from voting, they 
1 have unseated Mr. Venable by the vote of the solitary R e- 
publican. 

So much for the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. It is upon 
such rulings as these that the late Speaker of the House bases 
his attack upon the rules offered to-day. The people did not 
sustain them. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], when he 
said he was sustained by the people of his district, knew very 
well that the people of his district did not include the people of 
the United States. His people may have given him a ater 
majority than he ever had before received, with the Kittery 
navy-yard in the background and the Biddeford naturalization 
frauds in the foreground; but that majority was greatly reduced 
in the next election, when such aid was lacking. 

Sir, the people of the United States repudiated both him and 
his majority in this House. The 170-odd Republican votes, in- 
cluding the 8 obtained by fraud in the Fifty-first Congress, were 
reduced to 87 in the Fifty-second Congress, where the gentleman 
received the disapproval of the highest court in the land—the 
people of the United States. [Laughter and applause.] 

_Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment in my 


time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The amendment will be read for information in the time of the 
gentleman, but not to be considered as pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the words “Committee on Rules to consist of five 
members,“ on page 8, the following words: Provided, That on the first day 
of the session of the Fifty-third Congress the Speaker shall appoint 
four additional members on said committee. 

Mr. PICKLER. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that this report is 
submitted as a report in full by the Committee on Rules, and 
that that amendment will be in order when we reach that part 
of the rules. The point I desire to make is in line with the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] in regard 
to the size of the Committee on Rules. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman from Mississippi that this most powerful commit- 
tee in the House is altogether too small. In my opinion there 
are no five men, as the committee is now constituted, in any gov- 
ernment under the sun, that have like authority and power with 
the Committee of Rules of this House. Upon all political ques- 
tions this power resolves itself down to three men—the three in 
the majority, two on the same side with the Speaker. 

I have taken some little trouble to look at the constitution of 
the Committee on Rules as to size in the past history of this 
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Government, and there are some interesting features in con- 


nection therewith. I find that the first Committee on Rules, 


Cea riage five members, was in the Ninth Congress. In the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, hteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first, and 


Twenty-third seven members comprised the Committee on 
Rules. Following that, in the Twenty-fourth, Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, 

` Thirty-first, and Thirty-second Congresses, the Committee on 
Rules was comprised of nine members; and in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, for the first time in the legislative history of the 
country, the Speaker of the House became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Never since that has there been any larger number upon the 
Committee on Rules. I do not know whether there is anything 
indicative in that or not, but it is simply history; and I agree 
with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] in express- 
ing the same regard for the members of the Committee on 
Rules that he does. I do notcriticise the personal membership 
of the committee, but simply the naked proposition of five 
members being too small a number for the Committee on Rules. 
It takes but a short service in this House for any member to 

receive that the business of the House is altogether within the 

ds of the Committee on Rules. 

The Calendars are crowded, and no motion, no bill, no meas- 
ure can be gotten before the House if the Committee on Rules 
is not willing that it should be brought forward. You gentle- 
men know well how one measure after another crowds upon the 
Calendar, and how from time to time gentlemen are found trav- 
ersing this House with petitions to the Committee on Rules, 
asking that some measure or other be considered. It is interest- 
ing to note in this very House what power they have, and what 
additional power they are taking in this House. No one will 
deny that the rules brought in here at the present give the com- 

‚mittee greater power than heretofore. 

Noone will deny that the Committee on Rules absolutely gov- 
erns the House. In other words, no measure that is reported 
can be considered, as it can readily be laid aside if they do not 
desire it considered, and there is no chance for any measure to 
pass with their 8 There has never, in the history of 
this Government, a member of the Committee on Rules 
from a State west of the Mississippi River, saveand except Mr. 

“MILLS of Texas, who was a member at one time. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And no other member on any 
committee where the business was of importance to our part of 
the 3 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not know exactly as to that. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. There are four representa- 
tives of the East on the Committee on Appropriations out of ten 
States, and the West has but a-single representative on that 
committee. 

Mr. PICKLER. To-day, with all the great interests of the 
West, from Michigan and Ohio to the Pacific coast, there is not 
one State has a member on the Committee on Rules. I have 
taken the trouble to look up the representation of the Commit- 
mittee on Rules; and in this committee which governs this 
House—in a House of 356 members—is placed all the power in 
this body. The committee consists of the S er, Mr. CATCH- 
INGS, Mr.OUTHWAITE, Mr. BURROWS, and Mr. REED. They rep- 
resent a constituency of 828,078, while from the Congressional 


Directory, where I obtained these agura; the population of the 
country ven at the time this k was compiled at over 
62,000,000 of people: 


N ow, I have no criticism to make of these gentlemen, because 

I believe they will prom their duties as well as auy monbere 
of this House, but 1 do object to the general proposition of con- 
centrating all this great power in a few men representing but 
828,000 voters out of 62,000,000 of people. This is just as the 
record shows it. 

My proposition is that on the first day of the regular session 
in December the S er of the House shall appoint four other 

members so as to give the Committee on Rules nine members. 
As I have already said, in a majority of the Congresses in the 
history of this country the Committee on Rules has had a mem- 
bership of from seven to nine. Soitran down to the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, when the Speaker became its chairman, and since 
that time the Committee on Rules has consisted of only five 
members. 

Now, in my opinion, the interests of this coun 
enlargement of that committee, and I think thata time like this, 
when there is no particularly exciting question agitating the 
House or the country, would be a good time to increase it. The 
interests of such great States as Illinois, Missouri, and the States 
west of the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers seem to me to be 
entitled to have some representatives upon that committee, who 
would take care that their measures should be brought forward 


4 


demand an- 


and should receive consideration here. I do not see why there 
should be any objection to increasing the membership of the 
Committee on Rules. 

As has been well stated by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HOOKER], nearly all of the other committees of the House, 
which were y much larger than the Committee on Rules, 
have been increased this very Congress. Why, then, should not 
the Committee on Rules also be enlarged? T believe it really 
ought to consist of fifteen members. I eve that with 62,000,- 

of people entitled to e e upon this floor, the time 
has come when that committee ought to Be increased to fifteen, 
es y when we remember that asfar back asthe Ninth Con- 
gress it had five members; that as far back as the Twelfth Con- 
gress the N was increased to seven, and that it stood 
at seven or nine until the Thirty-fifth Congress. 

I trust that gentlemen will consider this matter thoughtfully. 
It seems to me everyone must concede that with such unlimited 
power as this committee has—for no such power is intrusted to 
the hands of any five men under any Government as this rule 
puts in the hands of our Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit 
me to interrupt him, his idea about enlarging the Committee on 
Rules is very good, but it will not be adopted, and I wish he 
would extend his view to some of the other committees where 
the West has always been treated with injustice, except in the 
Fifty-first Congress, when the distinguished Speaker [Mr. REED] 
gave us representation on the Committee on Appropriations 
and also on the Committee on Ways and Means, a right which 
we were denied in the Fifty-second Congress. The West never 
gets justice. 

These committees are made up of Representatives from east 
of the Alleghanies and south of the Ohio River. Ten States of 
the West, with a large and teeming population, have no repre- 
sentation on the Committee on Appropriations or on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Vermont has one, Massachusetts 
has two, New York has one, but the Westhas none. You come 
to us and ask for our votes when you need them, but when we 
seek to get upon the committees where we are entitled to rep- 
resentation we are denied that right, and always have been ex- 
Cope ty the distinguished S er of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. PICKLER. I cer agree with my distinguished 
friend from Washington that the people of the West ought ta 
have representation—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, they do not get it; do 
they? pase hier) t 

Mr. PICKLER. [still think the gentleman is about right. 
Mr. Speaker, the only way we can possibly have this represen- 
tation, in view of the great pressure upon the Speaker and the 
great influences that are brought to bear from older and richer 
ee of the country, is by increasing the size of the com- 

es. 

And, gentlemen, that would not the East. It would not 
hurt the South. The South is cer y very well represented 
now on the Committee on Rules. Ido not see why there should 
be any objection toenlarging this committee. Ispeak especially 
of the Committee on Rules, use, us I said before, it has more 

wer than all the other committees of this House combined. 

o enlarge it would do no injury and no injustice to anybody; 
and it would only be fair to givé us some consideration there, 
and to place at least four new members on that committee from 
portions of the opani now unrepresented. Iwill append tomy 
remarks a statement showing the membership of the Committee 
on Rules from the First Congress down to the Fifty-third. 

_ Following is the statement: 
Committees on Rules o, ‘erent Houses 

i st r a naman Coren re 
5 in Federal Convention Mr. Wythe, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Pinck- 


CONGRESSES. 


First and Second—Joint Committee, Mr. Bland, Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Vining, 
on 1 ot the House. 


. Shaw. 

Twelfth—Mr. Bassett, Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Macon, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Bibb, Mr. 
Quincy, Mr. Findley. ¢ 

Thirteenth—Mr, berts, Mr. Macon, Mr. Pleasants, Mr. Breckinridge, 
Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Clark. = 

Fourteenth—Mr. Stanf Mr. Bassett, Mr. Sargeant, Mr. Gold, Mr, 
Desha, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Telfair. 

Fifteenth—Rules of preceding House adopted. 

Sixteenth—Rules of aes | House adopted. 

Seventeenth—Mr. Ne of Virginia, Mr. 8 Mr. Taylor, Mr. Bas- 


— 
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ams, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Williams of North Carolina, Mr. Cambreling, Mr. Everett, Mr. Parks, Mr. 
Chambers o 


Mr. Pickens, Mr., Rich- 


ard W. Habersham, Mr. George W. Hopkins, Mr. A. Lawrence T, Mr. 
Thomas J. Campbell, Mr. Joseph Lawrence, Mr. James W. Williams, Mr. 


Banks. 
Twenty-eighth—Mr. Wise, Mr. Adams, Mr. rng i Mr. Beardsley, 
Mr. White, Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, Mr. Davis, Mr. Vinton, Mr. R. Chapman. 
Twenty-ninth—Mr. Holmes of South Carolina, Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Hunter, Mr. R. Chapman, Mr. Bowlin, Mr. Vinton, Mr. 


Thirty-first—Mr. Kaufman of Texas, Mr, Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Vinton 
y Stephens of Geor]; „ Mr. mtg 
„ Littlefield of Maine, Mr. 
McGaughey of Indiana. 


Thirty-second—Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Stephers of Georgia, Mr. 
Chandler of Pennsylvania, Mr. Robinson of Indiana, Mr. Stanley of North 
Carolina, Mr. Seymour of New York, Mr: King of Rhode Island, Mr. Olds of 
Ohio, Mr. Wallace of South Carolina. 

Thirty-third—Mr. Mace of Indiana, Mr. Campbell of Ohio, Mr. Millson of 
Virginia, Mr. Stephens of Geo „Mr. Wright of Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-fourth—Mr. Perry of Maine, Mr. Jones, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Haven 
of New York, Mr. Stephens of Georgia. 

5 Speaker, Mr. Winslow, Mr. Grow, Mr. Bocock, Mr. Israel 

Ashburn, jr. 
ee oe Speaker, Mr. Israel Washburn, Mr. Bocock, Mr. Grow, 

— nslow. 

Thirty-seventh—Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elihu B. Washburne, Mr. Colfax, Mr. 
Rich on, Mr. Mallory. 

Thirty-eighth—Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elihu B. Washburne, Mr. Mallory, Mr. 
Littlejohn. Mr. Cox. 

Thirty-ninth—Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elihu B. Washburne Mx. Banks of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Dawson of 5 Mr. Raymond of New York. 

Fortieth—Mr. Speaker, Mr. Orth, Mr. Robeson, Mr. Randall, Mr. Black- 


urn. 

Forty-first—The Speaker, Mr. Banks of Massachusetts, Mr. Ferry of 
Michigan, Mr. Garfield of Ohio, Mr, Brooks ot New York. 

Forty-second—The S er, Mr. Banks of Massachusetts, Mr. Garfield of 
Ohio, Mr. Cox of New York, Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania. 
ae Speaker, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Cox, Mr. Ran- 


1. 

Forty-tourth—The Speaker, Mr. Randall, Mr. Cox, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Banks. 

Forty-fifth—The Speaker, Mr. Stephens ot Georgia, Mr. Blackburn of 
Kentucky, Mr. Garfield of Ohio, Mr. e of Maine. 

Forty-sixth—The Speaker, Mr. Stephens of Georgia, Mr. Sayler of Ohio, 
Mr. Banks of Massachusetts, Mr. Garfield of Ohio. 
. Speaker, Mr. Orth, Mr. Robeson, Mr. Randall, Mr. 

ackburn. 

Forty-eighth—The Speaker, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Randall, Mr. Keifer, Mr. 


Forty-ninth—The Speaker, Mr. Randall, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Reed, Mr, His- 


oortftieth—Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Randall, Mr. Mills, Mr. Reed, Mr. Cannon. 

Fifty-first—Speaker Reed, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. 
Blount, Mr. Ingalls. 

F Crisp, Mr. Me Millan, Mr. Catchings, Mr. Reed, Mr. 

Fifty-third—Speaker Crisp, Mr. Catchings, Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Reed, Mr. 
Burrows. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to Rule XIV, which, in my judgment, is one of the 
most important of all the rules reported from the committee. 
It is especially important to the new membersof the House. It 
is not so important to those who have been here for some time 
and have attained to such positions as enable them at all times 
to secure recognition. This rule, as reported, provides that— 

When any member desires tospeak, or deliver any matter to the House, he 
shall arise and respectfully address himself to Mr. Speaker, and, on being 
recognized, may address the House from any place on the floor, or from the 

Qlerk's desk; and shall confine himself to the question under debate, avoid- 
ing personalities. 

It will be observed that there is no requirement in that rule 
upon the Speaker to decognize a member, although he may be 
the only məmber upon the floor, the only one secking recogni- 
tion. The language of the rule is when recognized.” It is my 
opinion that that ought to be so ch as to require the 
Speaker, in a case of that kind, when the member asking recog- 
nition is clearly in order, to recognize that member. There cer- 
tainly is no proposition to be found in the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion more clearly than that which recognizes the equality of the 
constituencies that are represented upon this floor. 

Each constituency is the equal of every other, andt hrough 
its Representative is entitled to the same rights as every other; 
but under this rule, as it is proposed, it would be within the 
power of the Speaker to absolutely disfranchise a constituency, 
toprevent its Representativefrom having any voice in discussion, 
or from taking 5 in perfecting legislation. He might be 
unable to express his views, or to offer the slightest amendment, 


and might be compelled to content himself with merely voting 
yea or nay npon propositions presented by other members. Ido 
at that is in accordance with the spirit of the Con- 


not believe t 


“Ordinar: 


violation of that spirit, and that this reco at the or 
caprice of the Speaker is a power with which no man ought to 
be intrusted. : 

Gentlemen have had much to say about the power of the 
Speaker with reference to the direct count of a quorum—much 
to say about the power of the Speaker, and its probable misuse, 
in determining whether a motion is dilatory in its character. 
But here it is proposed to invest him with another power in- 
finitely more dangerous to individuals and constituencies; and 
yet, so far as this debate has proceeded, no word of protest has 
been uttered. 

I want to bring this proposition particularly to the attention 
of those 1 who have had least experlence in this House. 

y at the beginning of a session the new member, unfa- 
miliar with the rules, without knowledge as to how they may 
bear upon him, follows the leadership of those who are more 
prominent upon either side. 

Those gentlemen who are thus followed belong almost in- 
variably to that class who are able from their deserved prom- 
inence to have recognition from the Speaker at all times, no 
matter who the Speaker may be. Hence the rule will not bear 
unfairly or unfavorably upon them. But nqy members will find 
later on that it bears most onerously upon them. This mat- 
ter will be brought home to you, gentlemen, later on, when you 
are upon the floor seeking to deliver to this House important 
matters in behalf of your constituents, when you have succeeded 
in getting the S er’s eye and when-the Speaker blandly in- 
quires of you, “For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” 

Is it any business of the Speaker for what purpose any gentle- 
man rises? When he has delivered his matter, then if it is ob- 
noxious to criticism, because of a violation of the rules, it is the 
province of the Speaker to call him to order and require him to 
take his seat. Butin advance, before the Speaker knows what 
is the 1 of the member, While he is upon his feet, seeking 
to perform a function which he has been sent here to perform, 
a duty which is required of him, it seems to me that such an in- 
quiry as that borders upon insolence, and that no Speaker, I say 
it respectfully (because surely if this power is to be wielded by 
anyone, I knowof no gentleman upon the other side that I would 
have wield it in preference to the gentleman now holding the 
offices of Speaker), should be vested with so vast a power. 

A rule of this kind proposed in the last month of the session 
would notsecure the concurrence of a majority of this House. If 
adopted at all, it will be adopted in the early days of the session, 
because we do not appreciate its influence and do not know how 
this power can be wielded to prevent us from doing those things 
that we believe we ought to do. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that the subject is fraught with diffi- 
culty. The second clause, however, of the proposed rule pro- 
vides that the Speaker may elect whenever any real difficulty or 
contention between two members may arise. 

It is suggested that still further difficulty may arise from the 
fact that in the absence of this power debate may be prolonged 
unnecessarily. Surely not under the operation of the previous 
question; surely not under the power with which you propose to 
invest your Committee on Rules. This proposed amendment 
does not involve any interference with either of those rules or 
with the power of the House to prevent unnecessary and im- 
proper debate. 

aving made these suggestions, I ask that the amendment 
which I pro to offer may be read, so that it shall go into the 
RECORD. To-morrow, or at some subsequent time when the oc- 
casion may be fitting, I shall ask leave to offer this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be read as 
part of the gentleman’s remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Rule XIV as follows: 

Insert after the word ‘‘Speaker,” in the third line of clause 1 of Rule 
XIV, the words and shall be recognized, if in order, by the Speaker; so 
that the clause will read: 

When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the Ho 
he shall rise and respectfully address himself to ‘Mr. Speaker,’ and shal 
be recognized, if in order, by the Speaker, and, on being recognized, may 


address the House from any place on the floor or from the Clerk’s desk. and 
shall confine himself to the question under debate, avoiding personality.” 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word in behalf of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi and 
then a word in behalf of one or two provisions in the proposed 
rules. I think the remarks of the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. PIcKLER] are worthy the consideration of members. We 
need not disguise the fact that there are in various parts of the 
country interests which pertain to those parts alone and that 
however honest and however anxious the members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules may be to give every part of the country fair 
representation, it is impossible for them to enter fully into the 
wishes and interests of sections in which they do not live. 


stitution. I believe, on the contrary, it is tion and palpable 
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The gentleman from South Dakota has called attention to the 
of this question and has shown that up to the Thirty- 
fifth Congress, I believe, the Committee on Rules contained a 
larger number of members; and it is strange to my mind that as 
our country grows in size and as the number of Representatives 
in Congress increases the numberof members of this committee 
should diminish rather than increase. And I emphasize what 
has been already said that there is not to-day upon the Com- 
mittee on Rules a member representing that great transmissis- 
sippi country. 

he center of population has been going westward. It isnow 
in southwestern Indiana. Take the Western members of the 
Committee on Rules, and they are near to the center of popula 
tion. Is it possible that these gentlemen, however desirous 
1 may be to do justice to our section of the country, can as 
fairly represent our people, can as faithfully urge the impor- 
tance of our measures as they could if they lived among us and 
understood our interests? And is it unfair for us to insist that 
this section of the United States is just as important as any 
other section, and that its interests should be looked after 
just as carefully? 

It seems to me that if the membership of this committee was 
increased to nine, and the Speaker was thereby permitted to 
select the additional members from the sections not now repre- 
sented, no harm could be brought thereby to other sections, but 
that on the contrary justice would be insured to this large part 
of our country now unrepresented. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
moment? ? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Ilinois. Did the gentleman from Nebraska 
hear the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] to clothe the various committees of the House with 
authority to control the legislation reported from them? 

Mr. BRYAN. I knew of the resolution before it was pre- 
sented in the House, but was not present when it was read. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would ask the gentleman fur- 
ther if the method there suggested would not meet his approval 
as presenting a better system than by the proposed enlargement 
of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. BRYAN, I think that both propositions might be adopted. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana helps the case, 
but it is not inconsistent with this proposition to also increase 
the membership of the Committee on Rules. 

As has been said, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules is the 
most important committee of the House. To that committee is 
committed the question as to what measures will come before 
the House for its consideration. We all know that we do not 
reach bills on the calendars. After a few weeks of the session 
have passed the calendars are loaded down with measures too 
numerous to receive consideration, and there must be some ex- 
traordinary process resorted to for selecting from among them 
those which should be considered. When we give into the 
hands of the Committee on Rules almost the entire control of 
the legislation of the country, as we do in this case, it is only 
just and fair that this committee shall be large enough to repre- 
= every interest in this vast country, and every section as 
well. 

I do not see what objection can be made to fhe suggestion of 
increasing the eommittee, in view of the fact that all of our prin- 
cipal committees have been enlarged. That geographical con- 
siderations have weight in the make-up of the committees is 
shown from the fact that all of our committees are chosen with 
a view to representing all interests. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him to say that if he will look at the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on Appropriations he will 
see that in these committees 3 considerations were 
not regarded? I would like to ask the gentleman to inquire of 
the membership of these committees of the House if they have 
been selected with a view to geographical situations, as far as 
the Western partofour country is concerned. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am not here to discuss whether or not in the 
selection of every committee there has been such care given to 
represent the various portions of the country as should have been 
given; but I say that the geographical consideration is taken into 
view in making up the committees, at least to a certain extent. 

But, Mr, Speaker, when we come to act on this proposition, 
whether we shall increase the membership of the most important 
committee of all, and find that there is not a man representing 
the great country west of the Mississippi River upon that com- 
mittee, or that even lives near the Mississippi River—except the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], who lives on the 
east side—is it unjust that this part of the country should insist 
on having representation upon that committee? I submit it to 
the intelligence of this body, I submit it to your sense of justice, 


if we are asking more than our right when weask you tochange 
the rule and permit the membership of this co ttee to be en- 
larged so as to include the representation from these sections? 
It might be ble with a committee of five only to cover more 
than one- of the country; but with a committee of nine, there 
could be no excuse for leaving unrepresented the various inter- 
ests which, up to this time, have been unrepresented in the make- 
up of this important committee of the House. 

Mr. WILSONof Washington. Wehaverepresentation enough 
now in the West on the arid lands, but we never get any appro- 
priations to irrigate them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. I have not investigated that particular com- 
mittee. But having said thismuchin behalf of the amendment, 
I desire to say a word in regard to the other parts of the report. 

Mr. COX. Has the attention of the gentleman been called to 
the fact that all committees have been increased in number ex- 
cept this? 

r. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The important committees. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has suggested that the large 
committees, the important committees—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is better. 

Mr. BRYAN (continuing). Have been increased in number, 
and yet the most important committee of all remains oniy at five, 
when the membership of the House has been increased since our 
last session. 

But I will not detain the House longer on this question. I de- 
sire to submit a word only in behalf of some portions of the rules 
where they differ from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. A 
great deal has been said here about the Supreme Court having 
ratified or approved of the action of the Speaker of that Con- 
gress in counting a quorum. I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Supreme Court simply decided, in a case be- 
fore it, that this House had the right to determine, by rule, in 
what manner the presence of a quorum should be ascertained. 
The court did not say that the Speaker of the House was au- 
thorized, before the adoption of the rules, to declare that cer- 
tain members were present, and therefore that a quorum was 
ready to transact business. That question was not brought be- 
fore the court. 

It is immaterial to us, however, whether the Speaker had au- 
thority for his ruling or not before the adoption of this new rule 
by the House. It is immaterial to us whether he said in 1880: 

Itis not the visible presence of members, but their Judgment and their 
votes the Constitution calls for. 

And whether ten years afterward he said a different thing 
while occupying the Speaker’s chair, when it was necessary in 
order to secure an increased representation of his party in Con- 


gress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman think it any reflec- 
tion upon the statesmanship of a member of Congress for him to 
change his mind upon a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Not at all, sir. Infact, I believe it is the duty 
of a man to change his mind if he finds that he is wrong. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There have been some changes of opin- 
ion lately in this House, and I did not know whether the gentle- 
man was passing criticism upon that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Iwill say this, however, that it sometimes is the 
case that where one party is in power, and desires to do a thing, 
one of the party out of power will denounce the act as wrong, 
and then when that man comes into power he will change his 
mind, when pany necessity requires a change of action. I say 
that is possible; and I am sure that the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. GROSVENOR] will agree with me that sucha change of mind 
is not to be defended. Only that change of mind which is an 
honest change, brought about by an honest consideration of all 
the questions involved, is to be commended. 

But I say, Mr. Speaker, itis nota question whether the Speaker 
of this House at that time violated the precedents of a hundred 
years and placed a construction upon the Constitution which no 
provens Congress had placed there. It is not a question whether 

is opinion in power was different from that which he expressed 
when out of power. The question is simply as to the wisdom of 
adopting the rule which was adopted at that time. 

Į quote from the Supreme Court decision, where the court says 
that this House has the right to select, not only the method se- 
lected in the Fifty-first Congress, but the right to select the 
method which has been selected in every other Congress from 
the beginning of this Government to this time; in other words, 
that the House can determine for itself how the presence of a 

uorum shall be ascertained. In the decision the rule adopted 

ebruary 14, 1890, authorizing the Speaker to count a quorum, is 
set forth, and then follows this language: 

The action taken was in direct compliance with this rule. The question, 


therefore, is as to the validity of this rule, and not what methods the Speaker 
may of his own motion resort to for determining the presence of a quorum, 
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nor what matters the Speaker or Clerk may of their own volition piace upon 
the Journal. 


0 Jo 

Neither do the advantages or disad the wisdom or folly, of such 
arule tany matters for judicial co eration. With the courts the 
question is only one of power. 

The Constitution empowers each House to determine rules of 
It may not by its rules ore constitutional restraints or violate funda- 
men ‘hts, and there should be a reasonable relation between the mode 
or method of p established by the rule and the result which is 
sought to be attained. But within these limitations all matters of methods 
are open to the determination of the House, and it is no impeachment of the 
rule S w that some other way would be better, more accurate, or even 
more jus 

It is no objection to the validity of a rule that a different one has been pre- 
scribed and in force for a length of time. 

* * * + * * = 

But how shall the presence of a majority be determined? The Constitu- 
tion has prescribed no method of making this determination, and it is there- 
fore wit the competency of the House to prescribe any method which 
shall be reasonably certain to ascertain the fact. It may prescribe answer 
to roll call as the only method of determination; or require the passage of 
members between tellers, and their count as the sole test; or the count of 
the Speaker or the Clerk, and an announcement from the desk of the names 
of those who are present. 

+ + $ * * * $ 

Summing up this matter, this law is found in the Secretary of the Treasury's 

authenticated. If we appeal to the Journal of the House, 


Office, ee 
we thata n its members Were present when the bill passed, a 
majority creating by the Constitution a quorum, with authority to act upon 


any measure; that the presence of that quorum was determined in accord- 
ance with a reasonable and valid rule theretofore adopted by the House. 
But when we say, that instead of adopting the method adopted 
in the Fifty-first Congress, we will adopt the method adopted by 
all preceding Congresses and by the Fifty-second Congress, I be- 
lieve that we follow the safer course, and that our action in not 
counting a quorum or allowing it to be done, is based on solid 


wisdom. 
And just a word, Mr. Speaker, to show the wisdom of our 
method. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] in the last 


Congress showed what various States had done; and while I can 
not give the States as he gave PERES P my recollection is that 
more than half of the States of this Union provide by their con- 
stitutions that no,bill shall become a law until a majority of all 
the members elected shall express their consent upon a pami- 
nay vote. I believe that provision is a wise one. I believe itis 
only a safe provision that before a bill shall become a law a ma- 
jority of all members elected to Congress shallexpress it as their 
wish, and not merelya majority of those who happen to be pres- 
ent if a quorum is present. 

A great deal was said about wanting the majority to rule. 
Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that the counting of a 

uorum is not a device by which a majority can rule. It is a 
devios by which a minority can enact laws. A majority in favor 
of a bill requires no counting of aquorum. It is when there is 
not a majority in favor of a bill, that a quorum must be counted 
in order to pass the bill. Now, what is possible under it? We 
have in this House 356 members. One hundred and seventy- 
nine make a quorum. 

According to all rules, if we have present 179 members, and 90 
members vote aye and 89 vote no, the bill will be passed. Now, 
that is because the Constitution says that, a quorum being pres- 
ent, a majority of the majority is sufficient to passa bill. But 
for one hundred years our people have placed a construction on 
that, and they have given to the minority the right, by refusing 
to vote, to compel the concurrence of a majority in legislation. 

I believe that that safeguard is a wise one, and that no great 
interest will suffer if you simply stay the hand of legislative 
power until you bring in a majority who are in favor of the propo- 
sition. But in the rules of the Fifty-first Congress that safe- 
guard was taken away, and with 89 refusing to vote, the Speaker, 
according to the rules afterward adopted, and in accordance with 
his own opinion before the rules were adopted, was able to count 
the 89 as present, and thus two more than one-fourth of the House 
were able to unseat a member and put another member in his 


lace, : 
1 The first instance where this rule was called into effect was in 
the case of Smith vs. Jackson, which came up on the 29th day of 
January, 1890. There 162 members of Congress voted in favor 
of unseating the man who held the certificate. It was not a ma- 
jority of the members of that Congress, and yet it illustrates 
what could be done under the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. 
We have refused to adopt these rules. We have gone back to 
the precedents of a hundred years, and left it in the power of 
those dissenting to compel the concurrency of a majority in the 
passage of a measure by refusing to vote, thereby breaking a 
quorum, whenever, in their judgment, such action would be 
justifiable. 

There is another 


uestion. The Fifty-first Congress gave to 
the Speaker the r 


t to determine what was a dilatory motion. 


That power, sir, when wisely exercised is perhaps not a danger- 
ous power; but that power the Fifty-second Congress refused to 
give the Speaker; that power this Congress has so far refused 


to trust to the Speaker; and I believe we are wise in refusing 
that power to any man. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
interrupt him there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, DoI understand the gentleman to 
say that we have no rule that would permit the Speaker to de- 
termine what is a dilatory motion? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not believe the Speaker of the House 
should be invested with the power to declare by his 1 
what is a dilatory motion, and thus stop what we call filibuster- 


ing. 

Nir, HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, if the gentleman will permit 
me, did he not, as a member of the last Congress, vote for a code 
of rules that clothed the Speaker with that authority? 

Mr. BRYAN. Under the provision with regard tosuspension 
of the rules? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BRYAN. I believe that no motion is in order 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But did not the gentleman in the 
last Congress vote for a code of rules which clothed the Speaker 
with that authority? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In two cases only. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I do not care whether it is two or 
one. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was going to say 


Will the gentleman permit me to 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not clothe him with the power 


to determine what is a dilatory motion—— 

Mr. REED. It takes three of them to answer. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE (continuing). Or what the motive of the 
maker is. It only enables him to declare a motion dilatory when 
the motion itself shows it is a dilatory motion, and for delay. 

Mr. BRYAN. And that is what the rule says. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does it not clothe the Speaker 
with authority to declare what is a dilatory motion? 


F 


Mr. BRYAN. It does not give the Speaker the right to de- : 


termine what the motive of the maker was, but simply what the 
effect was; and that was the rule. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Has not the Speaker, under sec- 
tion 8, Rule XIV, the same power, when it comes to a question 
of suspending the rules, that the Speaker of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress was clothed with under the rules adopted by that body? 

Mr. PAYNE. And in language precisely the same? 

Mr.REED. It is on pages 14 and 19. 

Mr. BRYAN. It seems to take three gentlemen to propound 
the question. [Laughter]. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ne- 


braska wee to the gentleman from Illinois? 
Mr. BRYAN. es, sir; I yield to the three gentlemen. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before the gentleman yields to 
the others, if he will simply answer my question I will be obliged. 
Did not he, as a member of the last Congress, vote for a code of 
rules that lodged with the Speaker the power to determine what 
is a dilatory motion? He has refused to answer that question 
yet. 

Mr. BRYAN. I voted for the rules adopted. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Can not the gentleman be frank, 
and say yes or no? Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. BRYAN. I will allow you to frame your question if you 
will allow me to frame my answer. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does it require an argument to 
answer? Can not 51 answer by yes or no? : 

Mr. BRYAN. re you ready to let me answer? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Do you decline to answer my ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRYAN, If the gentleman is through with the question 
I will answer. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not press 
the gentleman upon that point, as I see it is a delicate sub/ect 
with him. Itis a question which could have been answered with. 
a direct yes or no. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman hassubmitted his question, and 
I will try to answer it and go back to the point where he inter- 
rupted me. Now, while such a provision is in the rules of the 
last Congress, those rules provided that in the instances which 
the gentleman refers to the Speaker was permitted to decide 
that a motion which delayed action was not in order. 


But Ido not understand that the decision of the Speaker in ` 


the last Congress was at all like the decision of the Speaker of 
the Fifty-first Congress. And furthermore, the decision of the 
Speaker of the last Congress was based upon the decisions of 
Speakers in other Congresses previous to the Fifty-first, under 
the same rule, and presents a very different question from that 
which was raised in the Fifty-first Congress. 
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Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. In the last Co 


ngress, in the two 
instances to which the gentleman's attention has been called, is 
not the language which lodges this power in the S er pre- 
cisely the 15 8 in which the rule was clothed that was 
‘ sopien vy se Fifty-first Congress? 
B 
urse 


RYAN. Ecannotsay. 


ourself? 
z Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I think it was. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman thinks it was and I do not know 
80 we Will leave it there. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. ek i 
want to say this: The provision of the rules in this Congress 
and in the last Congress is very different from that in the rules 
of the Fifty-first Congress, in that, instead of lodging the power 
in the Speaker to stop filibustering, they lodge that power in 
the House itself, and to or mind there isavery great distinction 
between allowing a Speaker to say that filibustering shall stop 
and * the House itself to say that filibustering shall stop. 

Mr. PAXNE. But suppose that the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Rules are 1 with the filibusterers, and a pro 
sition is made to stop the filibustering and is submitted to the 
Committee on Rules, the committee, of course, being in sympa- 
thy with the filibusterers, would not report such arule. Now, 
in that case, how is the majority of the House to-act? When 
the Speaker is to determine, I can see very well that there ma, 

be an appeal from his decision, so that the House can vote an 
a majority may revise his decision;. butif a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, being in sympathy with the filibustering, fail 
to bring in a rule to stop it, how can the majority of the House 
act? 
5 BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that in the 
ty-first Co ss there were instances where even the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair was declared to be dilatory, and 
the gentleman from New York would find it vety difficult to get 
the House to express itself upon such a question when the Speaker 
refused to put the question. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from Nebraska will allow me to 
make a suggestion, the House has always power to revise the ac- 
tion of the Speaker. It may not be 8 by way of appeal, but, 
by direct action, the House has always the right to do that. 
` Me. BRYAN. Well, will the gentleman from Maine tell me 
for he is informed—how the House would act inthis case: Sup- 
pose a motion is made and the Speaker decides it to be a dila- 


Will you answer that question 


tory motion, and therefore out of order; an ap is taken from 
his decision, and he decides that that is a d y motion and 
out of order; in such a case, how can the House acti : 


Mr. REED. The Honse, by a direct proceeding, could raise 
the question the Speaker had decided improperly. 

Mr. BRYAN. The House itself? i ; 

Mr. REED. Yes. Let me say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that in the British House of Commons no appeal what- 
ever is allowed from a decision of the Speaker- upon a question 
of order, but the British House of Commons is not powerless in 
such a case; for, where the S er disregards his duty, it can, 
by adirect p „attack his action. a 

Mr. BRYAN. Do I understand, then, that the minority in the 
Fifty-first Congress overlooked one advantage that they might 


have had—— == | 

5 J. One? They overlooked no end of 
them. pen hter. 772 
Mr. BRYAN... Well, Mr. Speaker, if I have done nothing else 
I have given & new weapon to the minority in future Congresses, 
where the gentleman from Maine may preside if his prophecy of 
the other day shall prove true, for if he refuses to put a motion 
they can put it themselves—although, as has been suggested, it 
may be that when he takes the Chair again his opinion will un- 
dergo the same ts that it did upon the question of the right 
to count a quorum. ut, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to detain 
the House longer. 

Mr. PAYNE, But will not the gentleman from Nebraska, be- 
fore he sits down, answer the question I asked him? Suppose the 
ar ls of the Committee on Rules are in phony with the 
filibusterers and refuse to bring in a rule to stop filibustering, 
how, then, can the House act? 

Mr. BRYAN. The question is a pertinent one. If the Com- 
mittee on Rules does not bring the proposition before the House, 
the House will not act upon it. [Laughter.] But the Commit- 
tee on Rules is composed of a majority belonging to the dom- 
inant party, and it is presumable that, in any important case, if 
it was the desire of the House and of the majority to stop fili- 
bustering the rule would be brought in and the filibustering 
would be ae t 

But I insist that the changes made by the last Congress and 
5 this Congress from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress on 

ese two important questions were wisely made; that instead of 
adopting the rules of the Fifty- first Congress we are as far a 
from the two vicious rules of that Congress as we ever were, an 
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Congress can adopt the rules reported by the commit- 
tee without fear that the members are thereby subjecting them 
selves to the same criticisms which they made again e Re- 
publicans of the Fifty-first Congress. 

I was glad to find that in the Forty-sixth Congress, although 
the Democrats were in a majority, they refused to adopt the rule 
of the Fifty-first for the oaaae eke quorum. I was proud that 
the last Co: „although the ocrats had a majority there, 
refused to follow the example of the Fifty-first Congress, and I am 
glad that this Congress refuses to take that power simply because 
it can do it, and in giving to the Committee on Rules the right 
to bring in a rule here stopping filibustering, wo are simply 
putting power in the hands of the House to conduct its business 
and to stop delay—not putting that power in the hands of the 
Speaker. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES ON DEATH OF HON. J. LOGAN CHIPMAN, 


Mr. WEADOCK, by unanimous consent, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 
Resolved, That Saturday, the 2d day of September, A. D. 1 beginning at 
1 Set a aio oe purpose of ring the Hose an o ~< 5 
unit. y fitting memory 0: n. J. Logan Chipma: 
a Representative from the State of Michigan. = 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SETTLE, for fiye days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. COCKRAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

PRINTING FOR WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, sub- 
5 following resolution; which was read, considered, and 
adopted: 


and bound such documents and for the 
of said committee asit Lewy Me ong necessary in conmestion with wabjecks 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Mr. OUTHW AITE, by unanimous consent, submitted-the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 


Besoived, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to have printed and bound such documentsand papers for the use ofsaid 
committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects considered 
or to be considered by this committee during the Fifty- Congress. 


COINAGE OF SEIGNIORAGE SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 3) to provide for the coinage of the seignio: silver b n 
in the Treasury; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and 
ordered to be printed. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WEADOCK (at5 o'clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 30, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MIEBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the 
findings of fact in the cass of Lovell et al. vs. The United States; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I give notice that on Frida: 
mor: , immediately after the routine morning business, I shall 
beg the indulgence of the Sonate for the purpose of submitting a 
few remarks on the pending bill for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver law. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I present apetition of some 5,000 citizens 
of Omaha, Nebr., who met in mass convention urging that ac- 
tion be taken by Congross upon the bill to establish postal sav- 
ings banks. At the beginning of the presentsession I introduced 
a bill for the establishment of such ks, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. I move that 
the petition b2 also referred to that committee. 

e motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I also Porn a petition signed by all 

the national banks in tħe city of Omaha, Nebr., composing the 


Omaha Clearing House Association, in which association there 


seem to be nine national banks, praying for the immediate pas- 
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sage of the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, expressing the belief that the repeal would go very far to 
bring toan end the present serious and destructive financial dis- 
. turbance, and further expressing somewhat in detail the opin- 
ion of the association that there should be further legislation by 
Congress as spony as possible to continue the use of silver as 
amoney metal upon such safe conditions as will maintain its 

arity with gold. I move that the petition lie on the table, as 
The bill has been reported. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Mr. CALL presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Florida; which was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

lution u the Senators and members of the 
ee ree tial eats Movida the onera Ct tie Using State 


to procure an investigation by Congress of the conduct and judicial acts of 

Charles Swayne, judge of the United States district court for the northern 

district of Florida. 

Whereas Charles Swayne, United States district b judge for the northern 
district of Florida, has so conducted himself and court as to cause the 

ple of this State to doubt his integrity and to believe that his official ac- 
tous as judge are susceptible to corrupt influences; and 

Whereas the reputation of Charles Swayne as a corrupt judge is very in- 
jurious to the interest of the entire State of Florida: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Florida, the senate 
concurring, That the Senators and Representatives of the State of Florida 
in the Congress of the United States and they are hereby, requested to 
cause to be instituted in the Congress of the United States proper proceed- 
ses for the investigation of the administration of the United States circuit 

district courts for the northern district of Florida by Charles Swayne, 
as United States district judge for the northern district of Florida, and of 
his acts and doings as such judge. 

Resolved, further, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida is in- 
structed to certify to the Senators and Representatives from Florida in the 
Congress of the United States, under the great seal of the State of Plorida,a 
copy of this resolution and its unanimous adoption by the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate of the State of Florida. 

Approved, June 2, 1893. . 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Ofice of Secretary of State, ss: 

I, Jno. L. Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the original now on file in this of- 


P Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at Talla- 
mj PRENT OF Kuckst K ENO. L. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 

- Mr. PEFFER presented petitions of citizens of Brown, Dick- 
inson, and Seward Counties; of citizens of Stafford, and of repre- 
sentatives of the People’s ty of Sedgwick County, all in the 
State of Kansas, praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of citizens of Lauderdale 
County, Tenn, ipara for the repeal of the Sherman silver law 
only upon condition t there be substituted therefor an act 
providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present a petition numerously signed by 
citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., who describe themselves as business 
men, merchants, and others, in which they say that restoration 
of confidence being absolutely necessary to avert further disis- 
ter, it is the duty of our legislators to do everything in their 
power to bring about such restoration of confidence, and earn- 
estly urging upon Senators and Representatives at the extrases- 
sion of Congress that the purchasing clause of the Sherman sil- 
ver act be unconditionally repealed. 

I also presentasimilar petition from citizens of Adams County, 
in the State of Indiana, and a similar petition from citizens of 
LaGrange County, in the State of Indiana. Imove thatthe peti- 
tions lie on the table. A 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of citizens of Madisonville, 
Ky., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


the Bxecutive demands explicitly the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and the coinage of both goldand silver with- 
out di al for min but the dol- 


san either metal or char 
0 


lar unit of coina both metals must be of intrinsic exc ble 
value, or be us through international agreement, or by such sate- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the market and 
in payment of debts; and that all paper currency shall be kept at with 

redeemable in such coin; insis' upon this policy as e: y neces- 
sary for the protection of the farmers and laboring the first and 


most defenseless victims of unstable money and fluctuating currency. 
The petitioners thereupon resolve: 


First. That this assemblage of citizens of New York, vewn Chloe appro: 
hension the continuing senseless attacks on the so-called Sherman bill 


hereby caution the Congress about to assemble that there is an infinential 
opinion in this comm 


ty on the great issue involved which is not expressed 


by assemblages of bankers or merchants under dictation from our banks and 
certain newspapers. 

Second. phlei yaaa Sn IN CONROE GOETAN BOA OE 
ecutive the prompt fulfillment of pledge of their platform as to the indis- 
criminately equal treatment of both gold and silver for coining into legal- 


tender money. 

Third. That Congress shall in tly resent the demand for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the so-called S an law, as merely a to sub- 
stitute bank notes for the automatic issue of United States notes; and re- 
fuse absolutely to repeal the said law except by an act which shail at the 
seue uue f I literally the demand of the aforesaid platform of the party 

Fourth, That the proposal to substitute bank notes for legal-tender notes 
of the United States is the equivalent of the obnoxious proposal of the bank’ 
of the United States, — 8 81 Stock corporation, rejected by Andrew Jackson 
in 1834, although ur by Daniel Webster, and beso t in this city by 
Charles O'Connor, who was defeated by the labor element in the Democracy 
of New York on the ground that gold and silver were the products of labor, 
while bank notes were the creatures of the printing press. 

Fifth. That we call upon our domestic bankers, merchants, small trades- 
men, and men of small property, real and personal, in this city as elsewhere; 
as well as the managers of institutions investing savings of the r; and 
upon all organizations of labor, to commend these and like resolutions to 
favorable consideration by the Congress of the United States. S 

I think the resolutions had better go to the Committee on 
Finance for the prayerful and deliberate consideration of that 
committee. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator from Missouri submit 
a resolution or 1 a petition? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have presented resolutions adopted ata 
mass meeting of citizens of New York City. I think it would do 
the Finance Committee good to give the resolutions close con- 
sideration notwithstanding what they have reported to the Sen- 
ate for action here. Therefore, I ask that the resolutions be re- 
ferred to that committee, and I hope my distinguished friend 
from New Jersey will give them very close attention. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred tothe 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of D. J. Farmer and 
11 other prominent citizens of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAREY presented the petition of John Charles Thomp- 
son, ex-surveyor general; of A. C. Campbell, ex-United States 
attorney, and of John F. Carrol, editor of the Democratic Leader, 
and 33 other citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., pra; that the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law be not re- 
pealed, and that a more extended law for free silver be enacted; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of Rock Springs, 
Wyo., containing 97 signatures, praying for the passage of the 
Stewart bill providing for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of H. S. Ballou and 35 
other citizens of Massachusetts, praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens of Duncannon, 
Pa., 11 ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing cluse of the 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Window Glass Workers’ 
Assembly, No. 300, Knights of Labor, of Pittsburg, Pa., praying 
for the spony assage of a law providing for the free co e of 
silver limi the product of the mines of the United States; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of W. F. McCue, post- 
master, and other citizens of Staunton, Va., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN. 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, towhom 
was referred the bill (S. 341) to submit to the Court of Private 
Land Claims, established by an act of Congress approved-March 
3, 1891, the title of William McGarrahan to the Rancho Panoche 
Grande, in the State of California, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A me e from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. : 

‘BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 746) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Martin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 747) granting to Ira Bacon, of 
Company A, Fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteers, an ad- 
ditional bounty of $100; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 748) granting a pension to Sarah 
A. Hanger; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 749) granting a pension to Mat- 
thias Reed; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 750) to increase the 
appropriation for the erection of a public building at Paterson, 

. J.; Which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 751) to provide a postal currency 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, an 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS (by uest) introduced a bill (S. 752) to extend 
North Capitol street e Soldiers’ Home; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 

lum bia. > 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 753) for the relief of Louisa 
Q. Lovell and others; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 754) for the relief of the 
Southern Railroad Association, lessees of the Mississi pi Cen- 
tral Railroad Company: which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 755) granting right of way 
to the Albany and Astoria Railroad Company through the Grand 
Ronde Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 756) for the application of the 
accretions of the Caracas awards of 1868 to the newawards made 
in 1889 and 1890; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 757) to provide for the erection 
of a first-class fog signal at or near the present position of the 
Cape Arago light station; which was reid twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 758) extending the time allowed 
the Umatilla Irrigation Company for the construction of its 
ditch across the Umatilla Indian Reservation in the State of Ore- 

on; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
papers, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

r. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S: 759) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Rowland; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accom’ ane papera; referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMERO introduced a bill (S. 760) for the relief of 
James Jones; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 761) to indemnify the State of 
Pennsylvania for money expended in 1864 for militia called into 
the military service by the 8 under the proclamation of 
the President of June 15, 1863; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 762) for the relief of the legal 
owners of the Columbia Bridge, at Columbia, Pa.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 763) relieving the personal repre- 
sentatives of John Sherman, jr., late United States marshal for the 
Territory of New Mexico, from the requirements of section 833 
of the Revised Statutes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. ‘ i 

He also introduced a bill (S. 764) for the relief of certain senior 
medical directors on the retired list of the Navy; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

EXCLUSION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DOLPH. Yesterday I introduced a bill (S. 745) making 
an appropriation to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to en- 
force the Chinese exclusion acts, and I inadvertently had it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, when I intended 
to ask that the bill lie on the table until I could submit some re- 
marks uponit. I ask that the order of yesterday be rescinded 
and that the bill lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recalled from the Committee on Foreign Relations and lie on the 
table. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. CULLOM, it was 


Ordered, That James W. Neely have leave to withdraw from the files of 
the Senate, under the rules, the papers filed with the bill for his reliet. 


LEE MANTLE. < 
Mr. PUGH submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Lee Mantle, the sum of %,000 in full compensation for all his time and ex- 


Reuse in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate as a Senator from the 
tate of Montana, 


JOHN B. ALLEN 


Mr. SQUIRE submitted the ‘following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved, That there be allowed out of the 8 fund of the Senate 
to John B. Allen the sum of $5,000, in full compensation for all his time and 
expense a E his claim to a seat in the Senate as a Senator from 
the State of Washington. 


ACTING ASSISTANT DOORKEEPER. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ an additional acting assistant doorkeeper at an annual salary of 
2. . to be paid from the ellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 

e. 


AMOUNT OF REVENUES. 


Mr. STEWART. I submit a resolution, and after it is read I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to the matter. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, The Secretary of the Tre: is directed to inform the Senate 
how the revenues, since the commencement of the present fiscal year, com- 
pare with the estimates of the Treasury Department, and whether such 
revenues exceed or are e than such estimates, and the amount of such 
excess or deficiency, as the case may be. 


Mr. STEWART. MEF; Prezident, I shall move to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on F'inance because I do not wish to 
proceed st the wish of Senators in this respect, but I de- 
sire to call attention, before it is referred, to a statement which 
I find in the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
purporting to come from official sources, as to the condition of 
the revenues of the Government: 

WASHINGTON, August 25, 1593. 

The purpose of Secretary Carlisle to wait until the disposition of the sil- 
ver question before communicating with Congress on the threatened deficit 
in the i seems to meet generalapproval. The Secretary is not obliv- 
ious to the rapid shrinkage of the revenue, and has had several consultations 
on the subject with Assistant Secretary Curtis, Treasurer Morgan, and other 
Departmental officials. Hefeels. however, that itis better to draw somewhat 
upon the gold rather than precipitate a new cause of controversy into Con- 
8 the silver question is pending. Assistant Secretary Curtis has 

n giving considerable attention to the threatened deficit and the best man- 
ner of meeting it, and he is d to favor the issue of short-term bills 
against the future revenue, acco’ to the plan already outlined in the Jour- 
nal ot Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. 

It is evident that the revenue will be less than the expenditures during 
the remainder of the present calendar year. and whatever Government paper 
might be issued will have to run a year and a half or two years before it 
could beredeemed. Thealternatives are an issue of gold bonds, which would 
be an expensive manner of assign a — cary | deficit if the gold were not 
needed to replenish the reserve, and the use of the silver bullion purchased 
under the Shermanlaw. The latter device seems to encounter opposition 
in many quarters upon the theory that the bullion is held to secure the notes 
and that either the notes or the new money issued against the bullion would 
“tis no longer dented at the Treasury Department th special 

tis no longer de at the Treasury ment thatsome meas- 
ures must be taken to replenish the exchequer. A statement prepared for 


x y 5 

23in customs receipts from 31,006,000 in 1892 to 
in internal-revenue receipts from 825.370, 000 in 1892 to 822,593, 
represents a total loss of $10,253,000 on receipts, which ted $56,376, 000 
last year, or a shrinkage of nearly 20 per cent. The falling off in customs re- 
11 155 is not unexpected, in view of the depression in business and the possi- 
bility of tariff changes. The decline in internal-revenue receipts was more 
of a surprise, and recovery has already begun to show itself. 

The total receipts for August up to the close of business on 5 
were 820,750. 000, of which $10,357,000 were from customs duties and $8,820,000 
were from internal-revenue taxes, The expenditures 
were 331,520,000, of which pensions called for $12,565,000. Another million will 
be required for pensions before the month ends, and there will evidently be 
a shortage of nearly 810,000. 000 for the month. The general balance, includ- 
ing the gold reserve, was $117,887,567 on July 31, and will be below $108,000,000 
= — 1 —. — Saturday’s balance was already 5108, 408, 772, of which 808,288, 

was in gold. 

The policy of paying out gold on ordinary obligations is due to a scarcity 
of currency, which has been oppressing the N for some time. The 

$17,673,089, of which $9,844,270 is in 


5 supply of available currency 
$5,204,603 in Sherman notes, and $2,624,216 in silver cer- 


nited States notes, 
tificates. This isa bare working margin for theexch: es of currency which 
ays for an exchange 


are carried on at the Department, as it takes several 
to be consummated, and a margin is necessary to cover the intervening time. 
The gold which is being paid out herein Washington seems to be no more 
acceptable than at New York. Most of it has been taken in eagles and double 
eagles, contrary to the expectation of the officials that small denominations 
would be asked for. W. on is probably better equipped with currency 
than any other city in the pod because of the large payments of salaries 
and other items which are made in cash. C. A. C. 

I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, because I do not wish to ask anything that the Senate 
will not readily grant without an objection; but it seems to me 
that the facts I ask for are easily ascertainable, and the Senate 
would have had it in an official form without any delay if the 
resolution previously submitted by me had been passed yester- 
day. I think when we are passing financial measures and look- 
ing into this subject, and when one of the questions is whether 
we shall avail ourselves of the bullion in the Treasury without 
increasing the debt and there is a difference of opinion upon 
it, we ought to have the exact information so as to know how 
to proceed. s 

ut I shall not ask for the passage of the resolution. I want 
it referred to the Committee on Finance. It is said that the 


for the same time 


r 


1893. 
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Democratic party is in power and we must not interfere with 
their arrangements. There is a good deal of evidence that some 


hes is in power which is injuring the country very rapidly. 
do not believe it is the Democratic party, but it may be that 
it is; I think it is the gold party that is doing all this harm. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance, 


CLERKS IN DISTRICT HEALTH OFFICE. 


Mr. HARRIS. On Monday last I een from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia a little bill authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District to appoint two additional clerks in the 
health department of the District. The health officer reports 
that his clerical force is wholly insufficient; that it is impossible 
to keep up the work, and that at this particular time it is more 
than usually important that it should be kept squarely up to 
current date. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to con- 
sider the bill this morang 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
721) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to appoint two additional clerks. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded te consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, was read 
ei y its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that House bill No. 1 be laid before 
the Senate as the order of business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business having been 
closed, the Senator from Indiana asks that House bill No. 1 be 
laid before the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is the bill as amended by the report of 
the Senate committee yesterday, but it retains its number as a 
House bill. Task that it be laid before the Senate, on which the 
Senator from Ohio may make his address. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other 555 9 870 

Mr. RMAN. Mr. President, the immediate question be- 
fore us is whether the United States shall suspend the purchase of 
silver bullion directed by the act of July 14, 1890. It is to decide 
this question the President has called Congress together in special 
sessionatthisinconvenientseasonoftheyear. If this was the only 
reason for an extraordinary session, it would seem insufficient. 
The mere addition of 18,000,000 ouncesof silver to the vast hoard 
in the Treasury, and the addition of fourteen millions of Treasury 
notes to the one thousand millions of notes outstanding, would 
hardly justify this call, especially as Congress at the last session 
neglected or refused tosuspend the purchase of silver. The call 
is justified by the existing financial stringency, growing out of 
the fear that the United States will open its mints to the free 
coinage of silver. Thisis the real issue. The purchase of sil- 
ver isa mere incident. The gravity of this issue can not be 
measured by words. In everyway in which we turn we encoun- 
ter difficulties. 

If we adopt the single standard of gold without aid from silver 
we will greatly increase the burden of national and individua 
debts, disturb the relation between capital and labor, cripple the 
industries of the country, still further reduce the value of silver, 
of which we now have in the Treasury and among our people over 
593,000,000, and of which we are the chief produces, and invite 
a struggle with the great commercial nations for the possession 
of the gold of the world. 

On the other hand, if we continue the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver a year, we will eventually bring the United 
States to the single standard of silver—a constantly depreciat- 
ing commodity, now rejected by the great commercial nations 
as a standard of value; a commodity confessedly inconvenient 
by its weight, bulk, and value for the large transactions of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, and detach us from the money 
standard now adopted by all ph pa: nations, with which we 
now have our chief commercial and social relations. In dealing 
with such a question we surely ought to dismiss from our minds 
all party affinities or prejudices; all local and sectional inter- 


ests, and all preconceived opinions notjustified by existing facts 
and conditions. 

Upon one thing I believe that Congress and our constituents 
agree: That both these extreme positions shall be rejected; that 
both silver and gold should be continued in use as money—a 
measure of value; that neither can be dispensed with. Mono- 
metallism, pure and simple, has never gained a foothold in the 
United States. We are all bimetallists. But there are many 
kinds of bimetallists. One kind favors the adoption of the 
cheaper metal for the time being as the standard of value. Sil- 
ver being now the cheaper metal, they favor its free coinage at 
the present ratio, with the absolute certainty that silver alone 
will be coined at our mints as money: that gold will be demone- 
tized, hoarded at a premium, or exported where it is maintained 
as standard money. The result would be monometallism of sil- 
ver. 

Another kind of bimetallist, recognizing that 16 ounces of sil- 
ver are not worth in the market l ounce of gold, proposes the 
free Soage of 20 ounces of silver as the equivalent of 1 ounce 
of gold. ut this is only a difference in degree, because 1 ounce 
of gold is worth from 27 to 29 ounces of silver. Gold being un- 
dervalued, the hoarding or exportation of gold will inevitably 
follow, and silver will be the only 8 Another kind of 
bimetallist is one who believes that the essential quality of bi- 
metallism requires that the coins of the two metals shall be main- 
tained of equal purchasing power. The only way in which this 
can be done, in case the two metals are not on a parity of value 
at the legal ratio, is by freely coining the more valuable metal 
and coining the cheaper metal at the legal ratio, and maintain- 
ing by the fiat of the Government coins of the two metals at par- 
ity with each other. i 

The two metals, as metals, never have been, are not now, and 
never can be keptat par with each other for any considerable 
time at any fixed ratio. This necessarily imposes upon the Gov- 
ernment the duty of buying the cheaper metal and coining it 
intomoney. The Government should only pay for the bullion 
its market value, for it has the burden of maintaining it at par 
with the dearer metal. If the bullion falls in price the Govern- 
ment must make it good; if it rises in value the Government 


ins. 

Serhe Government is thus always interested in advancing the 
value of the cheaper metal. This is the kind of bimetallism I 
believe in. It is the only way in which two commodities of un- 
equal value can be maintained at parity with each other. The 
free coinage of silver and gold at any ratio you may fix means 
the use of the cheaper metal only. This is founded on the uni- 
versal law of humanity, the law of selfishness. No man will 
carry to the mint 1 ounce of gold to be coined into dollars when 
he can carry 16 ounces of silver, worth but little more in the 
markon than half an ounce of gold, and get the same number of 

ollars. 

The free coinage of silver means the single standard of silver, 
It means a cheaper dollar, with less purchasing power. Itmeans 
a reduction in the wages of labor; not in the number of dollars, 
but in the quantity of bread, meat, clothes, comforts he can pur- 
chase with his daily wage. It means a repudiation of a portion 
of all debts, public and private. It means a bounty to all the 
banks, savings institutions, trust companies that are in debt 
more than their credits. It means a nominal advance in prices 
of the produce of the farmer, but a decrease in the purchasing 

wer of his money. Its chief attraction is that it enables a 

ebtor to pay his debt contracted upon the existing standard 
with money of less value. If Senators want cheap money and 
to advance prices, free coinage is the way to do it; but do not 
call it bimetallism. The problem we have to solve is how to 
secure to our people the largest use of both gold and silver with- 
out demonetizing either. 

Now, let us examine the situation in which we are placed. 
Our country is under the pressure of a currency famine. In- 
dustries, great and small, are suspended by the owners, not be- 
cause they can not sell their products, but because they can not 
get the money to pay for raw material and the wages of their 
employés. Banks conducted fairly are drained of their deposits 
and are compelled notonly to refuse all loans,but tocollect their 
bills receivable. This stringency extends toall trades and busi- 
ness; it affects even your public revenues, all forms of publicand 
private securities, and, more than all, it stops the pay of a vast 
army of laboring men, of skilled mechanics, and artisans, and 
affects the economy and comfort of almost every home in the 
land. 

The strange feature of this stringency is unlike that of any of 
the numerous icsin our past history. They came from either 
an irredeemable currency, which became worthless in the hands 
of the holder, or from expanded credit, based upon reckless en- 
terprises which, failing, destroyed confidence in all industries. 
Stringency followed failure and reckless speculation. This panio 
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occurs when money is more abundant than ever before. Our cir- 
culating notes toa are sixty million more than one year ago. 
Saat goods asgold. Nodiscriminationis made between 
the gold and silver dollar, or between the United States note, the 
Treasury note, the silver certificate, or the gold certificate, AU 
these are indiscriminately hoarded, and not so much by the rich 
as by the poor. The draft is upon the savings bank, as well as 
the national or State bank. It is the movement of fear, the be- 
lief that their 4 h will be needed, and that they may not be 
able to get it when t ag wantit. In former panies, stringency 
followed failures. In this, failures follow stringency. t 

Now, as representatives of the people, we are called here in 
Congress to furnish such measure of relief as the law can afford. 
In the discharge of this duty I will sweep away all party bias, 
all pride of opinion, all personal interest, and even the good will 
of my constituents, if if were necessary; but, fortunately, I be- 
lieve their opinions concur with my own, : 

Let me first state the reasons of the President for calling this 
extra session. The President denounces the act of July 14, 1890, 
in the following terms: 

This tion is embodied in a statute pases on the lith — 25 J uly. 
1890, was the culmination of much tation on the subject involved, 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the 
advocates of free-sil ver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

Let me recall the history of this “truce.” 

In the beginning of the Fifty-first Congress there was devel- 
opea in both Houses great opposition to the Bland-Allison act, 
which had failed to maintain or advance the value of silver. It 
slowly but steadily declined. It was insisted on our side that 
this act should be repealed and silver be left to settle upon its 
commercial value. On the other hand, it was insisted thatsilver 
should be coined as legal-tender money, at the request and for 
the benefit of the owner, at the ratio of 16 to 1 in gold. 

This contention was decided in the House by a bill which pro- 
vided— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of $4,500,000 worth in each 
month, at the market price thereof, and to issue in ment for such pur- 
chases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States. 

The bill, as it sed the Senate June 17, 1890, contains this 
provision for the free coinage of silver: 

ereafter ner deposit the same 
at any r to be farmed into standard GOIATS or DATS 
for benefit and without charge; butit shall be lawful to refuse any de- 
posit of less value than $100, or any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for 
the operations of the mint. 

The vote on this proposition was as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bate, Berry, Blodgett, Butler, Call, Cameron, 
Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Eustis, cee Gorman, Har- 
ris, Hearst, Ingalls, Jones of Arkansas; Jones o Nevada; Kenna, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Morgan, Paddock, Pasco, Payne, 
Plumb, Power, Pugh, Ransom, Reagan, Saunders, Squire, Stew- 
art, Teller, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall, and Wol- 
cott—41. 

Fourteen Republicans and 27 Democrats. 

Nays—Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Blair, Casey, Chand- 
ler, Cullom, Dawes, Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, Gray, e, Haw- 
ley, Hiscock, Hoar, McPherson, Morrill, Pierce, Platt, Sawyer, 
Sherman, Spooner, Stockbridge, Washburn, and Wilson of 
Maryland—26. 

Twenty-three Republicans and 3 Democrats. 

The bill, as agreed to in a conference of which I was a mem- 
ber, contains the following provision: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from 


time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or 80 
much thereof as may be offered, in each month, at the market price thereof. 


The vote upon the adoption of this conferenca report was as 


ollows: 

Yeas—Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Blair, Casey, Cullom, Davis, 
Dawes, Dixon, Dolph, Edmunds, Evarts, Farwell, Frye, Hawley, 
Higgins, Hiscock, Hoar, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, MeMillan, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Pettigrew, Pierce, Platt, Plumb, 
Power, Quay, Saunders, Sawyer, Sherman, Spooner, Squire, 
Stewart, Stockbridge, Washburn, Woleott—39. 

Nays—Barbour, te, Blackburn, Call, Carlisle, Cockrell, 
Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman. Hampton, 
Harris, Jones of Arkansas, Kenna, McPherson, Pasco, Pugh, 
Ransom, Reagan, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall—26. 

The conference report was adopted and became à law. The 
reasons for my concurrence in this report have been already 
stated. As conferees, we had no right to go beyond the differ- 
ences between the two Houses. We were limited to either the 
free coinage of silver or the purchase of silver bullion. Wechose 
the latter alternative. The only latitude which parliamentary 
law allowed us as conferees was to provide the conditions of free 
coinage in case the Senate bill was adopted, or ta fix the amount, 
ee and manner of purchasing silver bullion incase the House 

ill was adopted. The House had takena vote which, by a close 
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majority, N sea free coinage, and, therefore, I correctly stated 
this fact to the Senate; but I was not blind to the danger that, 
if the conferees reported a disagreement, the narrow majority in 
the House against free coinage would melt away under the pres- 
sure for some affirmative action by Congress. 

I was not in favor of either free coinage at the present ratio, 
or the purchase of silver-bullion except as needed for coin- 
age. I regarded free coinage as another name for monometal- 
lism of silver. The other two conferees of the Senate were in 
favor of roA RAGA OL; that failing, were in favor of the pur- 
chase of silver bullion provided for by the House bill. After 
many meetings and great delay, we 3 to report a compro- 
mise bill providing for the monthly- purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion atits market value, and the insertion of 
several provisions which I deemed of great importance. One 
was that, instead of appropriating $4,500,000 a month for the 
purchase of silver bullion, we should provide for the purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces. I believed that this was a safer proposition, 
as, if silver fell below $1 an ounce, the cost of 4,500,00) ounces 
would be less than $4,509,000. If, however, if should advance, 
the cost would be ater. As the result proved, after a brief 
period, silver continued to decline, so that now, at the market 
value, the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces costs the Government 
about $3,300,000. 8 

We also agreed upon a provision that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might redeem the Treasury notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion in gold or silver coin at his discretion, 
thus enabling him to maintain the two coins at parity with each 
other. We alsoagreed to the declaration that it wis the estab- 
lished public policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals upon a parity with each other upon the present legal 
ratio, or such ratio as may be provided. This was a direction 
to that officer to so exercise his discretion as to maintain the 
parity of the two coins. s 

With these provisions the law is far better than the bill of 
the House or the bill of the Senate. 

When any Senator hereafter undertakes to criticise the law, 
which has been misnamed after me, he should remember thatit 
was a substitute for a bill of the House of Representatives anda 
bill of the Senate, both of which would have been far more dan- 
gerousin their results than even the law of which I am now 


speaking. 

Another object secured by the conference bill was the ropa 
of what is known as the Bland act, or Bland-Allison act, which 
required all silver purchased to be coined at its legal ratio. The 
Government bought silver at its market value coined it at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, thus making a nominal profit to the Gov- 
ernment—a profit which, if real, was an extortion, but in fact it 
is utterly delusive. If silver did not advance the United States 
was still bound, according to its established policy to redeem 
the notes issued at par with gold, and no profit co d accrue. If 
bullion still declined in market value there would be a loss in- 
stead ofa gain. The silver bullion purchased under the Bland- 
Allison act at present prices is worth $67,899,847 less than itcost. 

It was a confident expectation and belief of a majority of the 
conferees that the purchase of all the silver bullion produced by 
the United States would advance the market value of silver, 
and most of them d that it would advance the price of sil- 
ver to the legal ratio, .I did not concur in this belief, but be- 
lieved that such a purchase would tend to prevent the further 
fall of silver bullion. In this I was mistaken. The result dis- 
appointed these expectations. After a spasmodicefiort, largely 

e result of speculation, silver bullion abnormally advanced for 
a brief period, but fell again to less than its value in July, 1890, 
and continued to decline until now, since the action of the Eng- 
lish Government in respect to India, it fell in July last to the 
price of 72 cents per ounce. Its average price in the year 1892 
was 874 cents an ounce. Its lowest price during that year was 
in September, 83.8 cents an ounce. 

The President states in his me o the fall of silver, the dis- 
appointment of those interested in silver production, and the re- 
sults of the act of July, 1890, in these words: 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver, enforced under that statute, were re: ed by those interested in 
silver production as a certain guaranty of its price. The result, 
however, has been entirely different, for immediately following a spasmodic 
and slight rise, the price of silyer began to fall after the passage of the act 
and has since reached the lowest point ever known. This disappointing re- 
sult has led to renewed and pe tent effort in the direction of free silver 
rpt not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law 
constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inev- 
. lead is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to financial 
su 

But the President does not state the causes of this decline. 
He leaves to the impression of the paming reader that they came 
from the purchasing of four and a million ounces of silver 
a month. If he had taken a broader view of the causes of that 


decline, he would have been easily enabled to explain them. 
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It so happens that while our country is vast and rich, and full 


of wealth in the past and in its promises for the future, yet, from 
its peculiar position, it may be made the base from w. gold, 
silver, or anything else may be drawn. 


There is among the nations of the world one great creditor na- 
tion, which holds bonds and securities in various forms to the 
amount of thousands of millions of dollars. Itisa country which 
has not been invaded by a foreign foe for five hundred years. 
Its insular position is its safety and its fortress. It is a nation 
of intelligent people, who command the commerce of the world 
whose flag floats on every sea. We ought not to be ashamed of 
them, or to hate them or dislike them, because we are their 
children and possess very many of the qualities of the parent 
stock. i 

England is the great creditor nation, butin her vast enter- 
prises she became involved in difficulties since the passage of 
the act of 1890. e investments were made by her capital- 
ists inthe Argentine Confederacy, amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. They, by some sudden collapse, were entirely 
lost; the Bank of England was threatened, and was compelled to 
make good those losses, at least to the extent of the drafts made 
upon land, in order to maintain the banking houses of Eng- 
land, which might have otherwise toppled to their fall, perhaps 
rece with them the old mother of them all, the Bank of Eng- 

d 


These difficulties suddenly grew up and England was com- 
pone to obtain money from France and other parts of Europe. 
e immediate result was that our securities were sent home 
here to our market. They held our securities abroad, and now 
hold them, to the amount of billions of dollars. See re sent 
here for sale, and the proceeds in gold were shipped back to pay 
the losses of Great Britain in the Argentine Confederation. 

As I said, sir, our country is great, rich, and powerful; butwe 
have this difficulty, it is a new country. Our wealth is notin 
gold and in silver, not in money, not even in bonds and mortgages 
tosend abroad. Our wealth is in our mines, ourfarms, our work- 
shops, and our railroads—the most wonderful development of 
modern times, because we have in this great agency of commerce 
more miles of railroad than all the nations of the world. 

These are our sourees of wealth, but they are also causes of 
danger, because they could not have been develo in the last 
few years without going into debt, and that debt may be de- 
manded at any time and will draw from us gold, silver, or any- 
thing else. 

Following the Argentine trouble, the banks of Australia failed, 
and the same process went on there, with the same result. They 
drew upon our gold. 

Not only that, but other causes combined to produce this trou- 
ble. At the very time when we were carrying on this experi- 
ment under the act of 1890, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and 
several other countries of Europe were changing from a paper 
or a silver standard to gold, and they made demands upon us. 
They did it through the English 3 who were compelled 
to sell American securities in order to draw our gold away, and 
then, after the decline of these securities, ca by their sud- 
den sale, recouped their losses in the market b buying them at 
an advance ina short period. That was an additional trouble. 

There was still another trouble. For the first time in many 
years, the balance of trade turned against us last year. Hitherto 
we have boasted of from fifty to one hundred million and some- 
times two hundred million dollars balance in our favor, which 
helped us to pay our debtsand the debts of our people; yet during 
the last year, ending on the 30th of June, the balance of 
trade against us was $18,735,728. What it will be next year we 
can not tell; we do not know. We believe that our crops, now 
ripening, will probably enable us to maintain the balance of trade 
in our favor. I believe the forced economy, which always fol- 
lows such a panic as this, will of itself be a prevention of unusual 
and unnecessary imports, so that I hope next year there will be 
no balance st us. 

It seems to me that the President, with his broad conception— 
and I admit him to be a very able man—should have stated that 
the failure to coin silver did aot cause the trouble. The trouble 
which now occurs did not come from the mere purchase of four 
Million and a half ounces of silver a month, but it came from 
causes which are as apparent as the sky, as broad as the fir- 
mament, as open to the eye of every manas the sun which shines 
in the heavens by day, or the moon which shines at night. 

An erroneous idea, therefore, has been carried in the public 
mind that this small measure has produced results with which 
it hasno connection. Butnevertheless the situation is upon us, 
and we have got to deal with the situation and not with the 
measure. 

I was vory much interested with the observation made yester- 
day afternoon 7 Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] upon 
one branch of this question. Although I am not able to agree 


with him in many things, I am glad to agree with him upon 
something. 
I here give the loss in the bullion purchased under the act of 


1890 at 74% cents an ounce, which I am told is its value to-day. 
The loss is $22,345,356. It must be remembered also that we 
have issued on the 150,000,000 ounces of silver that were bought 
under that law Treasury notes to the amount of the cost of that 
bullion, which no interest and which have been used as cur- 
rent money by the people ofour country. Suppose this provision 
had not been made in 1890; suppose we had been compelled to 
face the storms that followed in 1890, the failures of , of the 

Barings, andall other causes without any increasing currency in 

the markets of our country; suppose the Sherman law had been 

stricken from the filesin 1890 or rejected, who can tell what would 
have been the consequences in this country of the great de- 
pressing effects I have already mentioned? 

Sir, give the devil his due.“ The law of 1890 may have many 
faults, but I stand by it yet, and I will defend it, not as a perma- 
nent public policy, not as a measure thatI take any prde in, be- 
cause I yielded to the necessity of granting relief; but I do say 
that the beneficial effects that flowed from the passage of that 
law were infinitely greater even in the percentage of money than 
the loss we have suffered in the fall in the price of silver. With- 
out it, in 1891 and 1892 we would have met difficulties that would 
have staggered us much more than the passing breeze of the 
hour—a storm for a month, or even for a year, growing out of 

uses entirely different, I think, with due deference tothe Pres- 
ident, from the causes he has named. 

Now, Mr. President, I was not blind in respect of the AS gate 
tions of the law of 1890. Long before our Democratic friends 
ever thoughtof 5 a measure of relief I introduced in the 
Senate a bill, which I holdin my hand, to suspend the ene 
of the law of 1890, a bill in almost the same words as the bill now 
1 forward by the honorable Senator from Indiana. Here 

is; 

[Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 
S. 3423. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

July 14, 1892.—Mr. SHERMAN introduced the following bill; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill for the repeal of certain parts of the act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses, approved July 14, 1890. 

Be it enacted, ete., That so much of the act entitled “An act araog the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 14, 1890, as directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the paarogate amount 
of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at 
the market price thereof, and to issue in payment for such purchases of sil- 
ver bullion 88 notes ot the United States, is hereby repealed, to take 
effect on the ist day of January, 1893: Provided, That this act shall not in 
anyway affect or impair or change the legal qualities, redemption, or use 
of the jury notes issued under said act. 

Why did not our friends then see the terrors that would arise 
out of this law and help us suspend its operations a year ago? 
They can answer for that, Ithought then, after two years’ trial, 
that it was better to suspend it, and we tried to do it on this side 
oa Chamber, but had no support, I believe, at all on the other 

e. 

Now, Mr. President, it is therefore manifest that I am not a 
new convert for the repeal of this purchasing clause. If I erred 
in yielding to the opinion of my associates, and consenting to 
sign the conference report, I must take my share of the respon- 
sibility for the great loss that has fallen upon the Government 
by the act of July 14, 1890. Still, I feel bound to say for myself 
and my associates that we did what we thought was best in 
securing the compromise between the opposing bills of the two 
Houses, and still believe that the advantages secured by that 
act in the repeal of the Bland act, and the guaranty of the 
United States to maintain its coins at a parity with each other 
was a wise and prudent compromise under the circumstances. 

It received the sanction of my political associates after full 
consideration and before it was reported to the Senate. It re- 
ceived the opposition of the Democratic Senators because it did 
not go to the extent of free coinage of silver. It is not fair for 
them to denounce the purchase of a limited amount of silver 
without saying that they struggled to obtain all the unused silver 
of the world. Tle question upon the adoption of the report was 
a question between the free coinage of silver and the purchase 
of silver bullion. That issue, unfortunately, assumed a political 
character in which a largé majority of the Republicans were in 
favor of the purchase of bullion rather than free coinage, and the 
great body of the Democrats were in favor of the free coinage of 
silver rather than a limited purchase. 

I never questioned the sincerity of the motives of any of these 
gentlemen, and especially of the representatives from the West- 
ern States, where silver was an importantand leading industry. 
They obeyed the will and sought to promote the interests of 
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their constituents, But it remains nevertheless true that in the 
struggle of opposing opinions we secured, by the act of July 14, 
1890, the most favorable result of this controversy for the te 
ofthe United States that could then possibly be obtained. The 
immediate result of the measure was to increase our currency, 
and thus relieve our people from a panic then imminent, similar 
to that which we now suffer. The very men who now denounce 
from Wall street this compromise were shouting ‘“‘ Hallelujah!“ 
for their escape by it from free coinage. 

Now the condition is changed. One year ago we had the ex- 
perience of the operation of the law for but two years. The 
price of silver steadily declined. Every purchase made was in 
a falling market. Our purchases were inducing the mining com- 
panies to increase their production of silver, while European 
countries stopped their purchase of silver, and, in some cases, 
sold their silver on hand in our market. Then was the time to 
suspend ohr purchases and await the course of events. It is 
manifest that if our Democratic friends at the last session had 
been willing to vote for the repeal of this clause, the existing 
panic, so far as it is the result of the 8 of silver bulliom 
would not have occurred. Instead of this, they were denounc- 
ing the law of 1890 as a miserable makeshift; they were demand- 
ing and promising free coinage of silver, cheap money, and plenty 
of it, 

In certain States this largely influenced the resultof the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States. Now that they are 
in power we have a different call. The President asks us to sus- 
pend the purchase of silver because it has led to renewed and 
persistent efforts in the direction of free coinage of silver.” I 
am glad to notice that many of the gentlemen who voted for the 
free coinage of silver are now in favor of the repeal of this act. 
My only surprise is that the great body of them who voted 
against this act, and denounced it as a makeshift, are now un- 

ing to vote for its repeal. 

My reasons for its repeal are now stronger than ever before. 
The result of the act has by unforeseen events disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of its authors. It has, by its operation, 
tended to reduce rather than to increase the value of silver. 
The burden assumed by the United States led to the completion 
of gold monometallism in Europe by giving a market to silver 
that was demonetized. Its results encouraged and led lo the 
Indian policy of the British Government. The act of 1890 may 
have contributed somewhat to the amount of gold sent to Europe, 
though I think that the cause of this movement is that the bal- 
ance of trade has lately been 3 the United States, and 
therefore transferred to Europe the only money they will accept 
in payment of balances due them. One of these imports paid 
for ingold was silver sent us from Mexico and aropa 

The act of 1890 has demonstrated also the inevitable result of 
free coinage in our country. If the purchase of 51,000,000 ounces 
of silver a year did not prevent the further decline of that metal 
what 8 have been the result if we received and coined all 
the silver that would be brought into the United States from an 
region of the world at the fixed price of $1.29 per ounce, wort 
in the market 73 cents anounce? Thisis a proposition the logic 
of which it is impossible to avoid. It is a lesson necessarily to be 
taught. Without it many honest people could not be persuaded 
that the fiat of the Government was not sufficient to lift the price 
of silver or to prevent its fall. 

There is no doubt that the act of 1890 is made the imaginary 
pretext for many evils it did not produce. It is made to bear the 
results of wild speculation, of fears well or ill founded as to 
future legislation, of failures and disturbances with which it has 
no connection. It is made the scapegoat for extra ce and 
folly. The fears of business men that the tariff policy of the 
Democratic party will disturb all domestic industries and open 
our markets at cheap rates-to the productions of every country 
in the world, and the cautionary measures taken by them to 
guard against this competition is afar more potent cause for dis- 
trust, stopping of factories and workshops, than the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver a month. d 

Certain it is that the act of 1890 did not produce a scarcity of 
currency. The evil which our people are suffering now is not 
the volume of money but the hoarding of it. It is a currency 
famine caused by the hoarding of money taken from its ordinary 
channels and hidden away in secret places by reason of the fears 
of millions of people in all ranks and conditions of life. This 
act which we are called upon to repeal has furnished yny from 
$34,000,000 to $50,000,000 of Treasury notes issued for the purchase 
of silver bullion. If the issue of this great sum in monthly in- 
stallments had any effect, it must have been to expand the cur- 
rency. Its repeal leaves no law in force for any increase of a 
circula medium ata time when above all others currency 
of every d is in great demand and is bought at a premium. 


Let us not deceive our people as to the reasons for this repeal; 
for when the purchasing clause is repealed you will still have to 


deal with the real causes of the pre stringency and dis- 
trust. I do not vote for this repeal with any expectation that it 
will in any considerable degree relieve us from the industrial 
stagnation that has fallen upon all kinds of business and produc- 
tion, and that has thrown out of employment hundreds of thou- 
sands of laboring men and women. They care little about the 
kind of money that is paid them, provided that it is equal in 

urchasing power to any other money, and is backed by the 

nited States. They do not study the question of ratio, or the 
difference between silver and gold, and, if left to choice, prefer 
the notes of the United States to either coin. 

What they want is employment, fair wages for home industry, 
reasonable protection against undue competition with foreign 
laborers miserably paid, fed, lodged, and treated. Give them 
these, and youmay make your standards of value as you choose. 
Mete out to them the same measure of value that you do to your- 
selves and they are content. The fear that industrial condi- 
tions will be so changed that the prosperity of the past will be 
followed by diminished production, lower prices, lower wages, di- 
minished exports and increased imports, resulting ina continued 
balance of trade against us—these are the chief factors of the 
present financial stringency. It is manifest that if this law is 
repealed, it is not to relieve the people from a stringency of 
currency, but to relieve the money marketfrom the dread of the 
effect of free coinage of silver. 

And now, Mr. President, recognizing as I do to its broadest 
extent, not only the ability, but the power, that is now entrusted 
to the party in ascendency on the other side of the Chamber, 
in the Executive ‘branch, and in the other House, I warn them, 
in view of the lesson we are now receiving as to the way any 

reat danger affects the productions of our country, affects its 

nterests, and disturbs values, and stops industry now profitabl 
conducted, if they undertake to poe that line of policy with 
reference to the tariff, they will only be involved in the same 
trouble and the same kind of defeat we suffered in the last elec- 
tion. You have the responsibility for the condition and for the 
remedy. I trust in God you will exercise it wisely; but I believe, 
from the signs of the times, that the propositions which are being 
made will disturb the industries of our country and add deeper 
and deeper lines to the dark days we are now suffering. 

The President, in the midst of a panic, appeals to us to repeal 
this law. He will not make this appeal in vain to me. Iam un- 
der no obligations to him and have no sympathy with him in 
many of his ideas of public policy, but in this matter I believe 
he is right, and that, without respect to party divisions or party 
affinities, it is my duty to 8 to his call. We ought to sus- 
pend the purchase of silver bullion. The strange spectacle is 
presented that those of us who confess ourselves responsible for 
this law and voted for it are willing to repeal it, while the great 
body of his political friends who voted against it and declaimed 
against it refuse to repeal it and cling to it as their ark of s \fety. 
Our Democratic friends have denounced this purchasing clause as 
a miserable makeshift. It was a makeshift, but I think a good 
one to defeat the free coinage of silver on the ratio of 16 tol. I 
panara in this respeet it has rendered the country an enormous 
service. 

It is said that the demand for repeal comes from banks and 
bankers in the Eastern cities; that they have combined together 
to influence our action; that they refuse to pay their depositors 
and cobperate to create a panic, and therefore a repeal. Such 
action should not influence us either way. If any of them re- 
fuse to pay a lawful demand of a depositor it is an act of bank- 
ruptey and should lead immediately to the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. This would be the action with any bank in Ohio of $50,- 
000 oh rp and should be even more summary with a bank of 
ten millions capital. The clamor of a bankor banker should not 
influence us for or against repeal. 

I will vote for its repeal because I believe the purchase of sil- 
ver is no longer necessary, that it is unprofitable and dangerous 
not that I wish to depreciate silver, for if I had the power to 
regulate the market, L would gladly advance it to par with gold 
at the legal ratio. As this is impossible, I am willing to vote 
for any measure that will tend to maintain the parity of the two 
metals at some fixed ratio approaching their commercial value. 
I will coSperate with any person or any party in any measure 
that will tend to maintain the harmonious use of silver and gold 
as standards of value for all human productions. 

Now, I wish to make a few observations in regard to what 
ought to be done for the future. If the purchasing clause is re- 
pealed, what then? I do not want to advise either this Congress 
or the Administration. I have no right at all to be weighed in 
their council, but I take it that whether we are Democrats or 
Republicans we are all Americans, and that every American 
would desire to do that which is best for all interests and all 
parties. I think there are certain urgent duties resting upon 
the Democratic party at this time, and although I am not their 
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adviser, I have the right as an American citizen to give them 
my opinion, and I will briefly do it. 

1 take it the first object we all have in 
tact the parity of all our money. We have now seven or sieni 
hundred million dollars of paper money outstanding for which 
weare responsible. We have undertaken to maintain that at 
a parity. How can it be done? Ordinarily a small reserve 
would be sufficient to give security to everyone and prevent any 
fear; but in times like these, in my judgment, it is the duty of 
the prevailing party, who have the power of the Governmentin 
their hands and can exercise that power at any moment, to 
strengthen the reserve, so that nobody will fear we will not 
maintain the parity of all forms of money in our country. 

In order to carry that out it may be necessary to issue the se- 
curities of our country to bay gold. They will command gold 
in any market. They would draw it from the Bank of England. 
A demand note, a note payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, drawing, say, not to exceed 4 per cent interest, would 
command gold everywhere; and although this is not my busi- 
ness, yet at the same time it is the only way by which you can 
summarily acquire the possession of gold to maintain your re- 
serve. 

I tried at the last Congress, in aid of the Democratic party (the 
first time I ever tried to act as their aid), to secure the passage 
of a law that would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to for- 
tify his reserve in case there was a necessity; but gentlemen on 
the other side were afraid of the popular effect. They were 
afraid we would have to pay a little interest in the meantime, 
and that it would be increasing the bonded indebtedness; they 
thought it was so much cheaper and easier to issue more United 
States notes. The issue of United States notes would be like 
setting a match to powder, and would rather increase and bring 
about the danger which threatens us. I hope that among the 
measures the honorable Senator from Indiana may provide for 
relief will be some broad and liberal measure authorizing the 
President or the Secretary, whichever he prefers to exercise the 
power, to sell our securities, if necessary, in order to maintain 
the parity of all our money. 

Thereisanother point to be noticed. Wemust not overlook the 
fact that there may possibly be a balance of trade against us next 
year. The appropriations made at the last session of Congress, 
although made under the scrutiny of very careful economists, 
may exceed the amount of revenues received by the Government. 
Some authority to make good this deficit, whatever it may be, 
ought tobe providedfor by law. There isnoquestion about that. 
Some power should be given to the executive officers they do 
not now possess. If there is an insufficient revenue to meet our 
expenditures, a contingency which I hope will not happen, they 
ought to have the power to meet it. at power has always 
been granted by any party, whatever it may be, to any Admin- 
istration whenever such a necessity is aray to arise. 

We ought to encourage in every way possible the exportations 
of our products. I do not precisely see how this can be done. If 
any measure whatever can be devised to facilitate transporta- 
tion, even if possible by the use of American vessels, in various 
ways, it ought to be done. We ought to pour the wealth of our 
country into the lap of all Europe and sell them our prođucts in 
order avoid any difficulty. I do not say precisely how we 
could aid the Treasury, but the people of the United States are 
an ingenious people; they will devise ways and means of meet- 
tng ony demand that is made upon our resources by the people 
of Europe or any other country. 

Another thing, I think, could be done for immediate relief. 
By that strange rule of logic by which you can coin an equal 
amount of dollars out of a given quantity of bullion and then 
have a surplus over, if there is such a surplus in the Treasury 
(and I 75 sas there is, because some Senators have said there 
is), I would undoubtedly coin that surplus, and use it, if neces- 
sary, for the ordinary operations of the Government to prevent 
a deficiency, or for any parece that it might be lawfully coined. 

Ido not believe in that kind of management, buying silver 
from our people and then coming the same amount and havin 
a large profit, as it is called. If it is aprofit it is an outrage. 
itis not a profit itis a fraud, and I think it is a fraud to call our 
8 of silver bullion profitable because we can coin more 

ollars out of it, having the supreme power to do it, than we 
pay for the silver bullion. 

Now, Mr. President, with these remarks I shall for a brief 
period (for I will not take very long) refer to another subject 
which I think I am bound to do by every obligation of honor and 


duty. 
COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 


I wish now to call attention of the Senate to the coinage act of 
the United States, and especially to the act of 1873, which has 
been the subject of so much misrepresentation and falsehood in 
this debate. I propose, not on my own account, but for the bene- 


' 
view is to preserve in- 


, 


fit of the distinguished officers of the Government who partic- 
ipated in this legislation, to show, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, the deception and falsehood, largely the result of cowardice, 
that has been uttered in respect to the act I refer to. 

When the coinage ratio was fixed by Alexander Hamilton of 
15 ounces of silver as the equivalent of 1 ounce of gold, it was 
substantially equivalent to the market ratio, but the constant 
tendency of silver to decline in relative value had been going 
on for zone and continued in an almost imperceptible degree, so 
that when the French standard was fixed at 15} to 1, the little 
gold then in the United States was exported, and silver alone 
was the coin in circulation. 

TE pute: About what time was the French standard fixed 
at 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was in 1803, I understand. At that time, 
and for many years, foreign silver coins were largely circulated 
as money in the United States, mostly in worn and depreciated 
coin worth less than its nominal value. This caused the silyer 
dollar, then coined in small quantities, to be melted, as more 
valuable than the coin then in circulation. 

Up to that time I believe the whole amount of silver dollars 
was less than $2,000,000. I am quite sure of it. Mr. Jefferson, 
in 1805, discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar, and for 
thirty years not a dollar was issued, Our currency was either 
the paper of State banks, fractional coins, or „ foreign 
silver coins. A friend of mine here said he knew of a large pay- 
ment being made for a farm in silver dollars during this PERE 
but I soon satisfied him that that was a mistake. owever, the 
Spanish milled dollar and the Mexican silver dollar still con- 
tinued to be the legal standard of money in this country until 
1873, some of it at least. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Up to 1857, the Senator will remember. 

Mr. SHERMAN. To 1857, but I think some of it was kept 
until 1873. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was full legal tender up to 1857, and be- 
ing such was not recoined. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So the only dollars then in circulation in 
this country were dollars of foreign manufacture. After the ac- 
tion in 1835, etc., they were beginning to be coined more or less, 
but almost entirely for the Chinese trade. They were exported 
there during and since our civil war, at the time when specie 

ments were suspended in all parts of our country except in 
California. Practically no gold coin was then in eirculation. 
This continued until June 28, 1834, when, in order to secure gold 
in circulation, the ratio was changed to 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 
The object of this change was distinctly stated, especially by Mr. 
Benton, who said: 

To enable the friends of gold to to work at the right place to effect the 
recovery of that precious metal which their fathers once pos: Which 
the Alot Aa of European kings now possess; which the citizens of the young 
republics to the south all possess; which even the free negroes of San Do- 

ngo ess; but which the yeomanry of this America bave been deprived 
for more than twenty years, and will be deprived forever unless they dis- 
cover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to its root. 

By the act of 1834, superadded to by the act of 1837, the ratio 
of 16 to 1 instead of 15 to I was adopted. The result was that 
gold coins were largely introduced and circulated; but as 16 
ounces of silver were worth more than 1 ounce of gold, the sil- 
ver coins disippeared, except the depreciated silver coin of other 
countries, then a legal tender. To correct this evil Congress, 
February 21, 1853, provided for the purchase of silver bullion. 
That was the first time the Government had ever undertaken to 
buy bullion for coinage purposes, so far as] now remember. It 
provided for the purchase of silver bullion and the coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins at the ratio of less than 15 to 1. 

As the value of these coins was less than gold at the coinage 
ratio, they were limited as a legal tender to $5 in any one pay- 
ment. They were, in fact, a subsidiary coin made on Govern- 
ment account, and, from their convenience and necessity, main- 
tained in circulation. They are the very coins now in use, 
revived and reénacted by the resumption act of 1875. 

It was not the intention of the framers of this law to demone- 
tize silver, because they were openly avowed bimetallists, but 
it limited coinage to silver bought by the Government. They 
saw in this expedient a way in which silver could be more gen- 
erally utilized than in any other. Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, an 
avowed bimetallist, in a report to the United States Senate, said: 

The mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one 
of the pecs metals as the standard of value To adopt gold alone would 
diminish the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction the 
other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 
enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race. 

He evidently did not consider the purchase of silver bullion 
at its coinage value by the Government, instead of the free coin- 
age of silver, as monometallism. 

After the passage of the act of February 21, 1853, gold in great 
quantities, the product of the mines in California, was freel 
coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, and was in general circulation, I, 
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then, the purchase of silver instead of the free coinage of silver 
is the demonetization of silver, it was demonetized practicall, 
in 1835, and certainly in 1853, when the purchase of silver an 
its use as money increased enormously. In 1852 the coinage of 
silver was less than $1,000,000. In the next year the coinage of 


silver rose to over $9,000,000, and reached the ag; te of nearly 
$50,000,000 before the be ing of the civil war. en, as now, 
ae purchase of silver bullion led toa greater coinage than free 
coinage. 


This was the condition of our coinage until the war, like all 
other great wars in history, drove all coins into hoarding or ex- 
portation, and paper promien great and small, from five cents 
to a thousand dollars, supplanted both silver and gold. 

Now we come to the act of 1873, which dropped from the coin 
the silver dollar. The charge has been made over and over 
agnin that this was surreptitiously done; that it wasdone under 
cover in some 2 5 That has been clearly disproved by the ex- 
hibition of the public records, and it seems to me that every in- 
telligent man ought now to have seen that fact. But there has 
been a repetition of that imputation. It was an imputation 
against the whole mass of the Forty-second Congress, and yet in 
conventions no doubt of honest and good people—I do not in the 
least disparage them—they denounced the act of 1873 as a fraud 
and as a crime; yes, it was the crime of 1873. 

Not only that, but we have innuendoes of various kinds made 
on this floor in respect to it, and I must confess I was greatly af- 
fected and surprised when the honorable Senator from Indiana 

r. ee got up and applied the words he did to that 

Ww, describing it as the “stealthy and treacherous” law of 1873. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I desire to say that noth- 
ing could possibly have been further from my purpose or inten- 
tion than to say a disagreeable word to the Senator from Ohio. 
I have iy views as to the character of the act of 1873, but I 
thought the Senator from Ohio had three or four years ago so 
thoroughly extricated his own name from any improper connec- 
tion with the act that he was not in my mind at all, as I beg to 
assure him, when those words were uttered; and inasmuch as 
skoy have given him a single moment’s disagreeable feeling, 
or have been in the slightest degree offensive to him, I ex- 
press my rogret that they were uttered at all; they were not 
necessary to me in the description I was giving. I beg to say 
that I am thoroughly incapable of inflicting an affront unpro- 
voked upon any gentleman either in this body or anywhere else, 
and nothing was further from my purpose than to say an irri- 
tating or disagreeable thing to any Senator, certainly not to the 
Senator from Ohio,on the occasion to which he alludes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icertainly have no desire to say anything 
more about the matter than what is stated by the Senator from 
Indiana. This statement is entirely satisfactory, and I know it 
was purely some of his exuberant eloquence, for he was very elo- 
quent that day, and I sup probably had forgotten. 

But, Mr. President, I h to assure you that while I do have 
some feeling about this matter, it is not on my own account. I 
do not believe any man here present would og Se that I would 
mislead deliberately the Senate of the United States in the pas- 
sage of a great public measure; but the charge having been made 
among the people it does tend to bring into contemptand ridicule 
the great body to which we belong. These charges, repeated 
over and over again by innuendoes, do tend to disgrace and dis- 
honor the body of which we are members. 

My name is not mentioned in these accusations, but I was 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and had charge of the 
bill here; and I prefer to show exactly what was done. But the 
great act of 1873 is thus stained by the imputation of our own 
countrymen, and I intend to produce the public records and 
make matter plain and clear, that the whole history of that 
law from beginning to end was honorable to Congress, free from 
corruption, open and ingenuous, frank and full. I will place it 
upon the public records, and hereafter when any man makes 
such an imputation I will simply say that it is a falsehood, and 
I brand it so now in advance. 

What is the history of that bill? I have here the original 
bill. It was a bill framed in the Treasury artment. It did 
not come into Congress in the ordinary way, but it was framed 
in the Treasury Department by a distinguished body of experts, 
every one of whose names is now borne with honor wherever it 
is mentioned. Most of them are dead, but some of them are liy- 
ing. Mr. Pollock, long a Director of the Mint; Mr. Secretary 
Boutwell, who, as I shall show you, claims to be the author of 
the bill, and properly so, because he was at the head of the De- 

rtment: Mr. John Jay Knox, who held the office of Deputy 

mptroller of the Currency; Mr. Linderman, who was Director 
of the Mint; Mr. Robert Patterson, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, and a whole host of other ex- 
perts, framed that bill after a most elaborate correspondence, 
which is contained here in the official documents communicated 
to Congress at the time. È 


So the whole matter wae opon. Tr emea thousands of 
copies of the bill to everybody who d to read it or could be 
prevailed upon to read it, in order to get the sense and ee 
of the experts of our country in respect to the coinage, and those 
answers are here printed in a public document communicated to 
LA e upon the call of the House of Representatives before a 
single step was taken on the bfil. 


Mr. RICH. That was in 1870? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I will give the dates in a moment. 
These were men of untarnished character. It was a scientific 
bill, a bill that we members of Congress do not care much about 
handling, because if we are lawyers we are not metallists; if we 
are business men we do not know anything about the mystery 
of coinage, one of the most subtle and careful sciences. ese 
were men who would rather pore over a table of logarithms or 
study a problem in geometry or do something of that kind than 
do anything to tarnish their name and their fame. They pre- 
pared this bill at the request of the Secre of the Treasury, 
and it was communicated to Congress. Here is the first commu- 
nication conveying the bill to me as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance to be submitted to the Senate: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws relative 
to the Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accompany- 
ing report. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John Jay 
Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recom- 
mended in the form presented. It includes, in a condensed form, all the im- 
portant islation upon the coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint 
Was estab’ ed, in 1792; and the report gives a concise statement of the 
various amendments pro to existing laws and the necessity for the 
change recommended. ere has been no revision of the laws pertaining 
to the Mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that the passage of the 
inclosed bill will conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy of this im- 
portant branch of the Government Porron 

I am, very respectfully, your Obedient servant, 

CS Say N 
jecreta "easury. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, y z 
Chairma 


n Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


The bill contains seventy-one sections. Sections 15 and 18 of 
the bill are the only ones to which this imputation has ever 
been made. I have here sections 15 and 18 as originally intro- 
duced by the Secretary of the Treasury and sent to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Here are the original sections: ; 

SEC. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coin, the weight of the 
half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 s; and that of the quarter- 
dollar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight 
of said half-dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 
8 shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less 

This is a literal copy, word for word, from the act of 1853, ex- 
oe that it drops the 5-cent piece, I believe it is. 

r. MILLS. The act of 1873, the Senator means? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I say the bill that was sent to us re- 
enacts the law of 1853, and is an exact copy of it; but as the law 
of 1853 applied only to the fractional coins, in this draft they 
added to the four or five sections fixing the gold and silver and 
other coins the following section: 

SEC. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the Mint other than those of 
the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth: 

Under that section the dollar was dropped from the coinage, a 
dollar that had scarcely been used for nearly seventy years ex- 
cept to put silver in form for exportation. But I will allude to 
that more hereafter. 

These sections in the three years that the bill was pending in 
Congress were changed either in the House or Senate in only 
one or two unimportant particulars. The House of Representa- 
tives thought it was necessary to provide a dollar. They knew 
that the dollar was drop out, as everybody else must have 
known, because the gentlemen who framed the original bill give 
the history of the act, and, as I shallshow 55 in a moment, this 
matter was pointed out by them. It was discussed and the rea- 
sons given, and I will furnish in a moment the extract. 

I have here the form which these two sections assumed when 
the bill was finally passed. Here is the difference: 

That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar. 


Instead of a trade dollar; and omitting the dollar of 4124 grains 
nobody 3 such a dollar —the House of Representatives 
pus ona dollar of 384 grains, and that was to be, like the half- 

oliar, a subsidiary coin. It was to be of the exact weight of 
two half-dollars. That was put on by the House of Representa- 
tives, because they wished to keep the form of a dollar, and it 
contained 384 grains. 

Mr. MILLS. Was it a full or a limited legal tender? 

Mr. SHERMAN. A limited tender to $5. There, if at all, 
the dollar of 4124 grains being out of use, the dollar was reduced 
down to a subsidiary coin, just as our smaller coins had in 1853 
been reduced from their full legal tender quality. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator, I think, has not stated when the 
Boutwell bill was first introduced in Congress. 


~ 


` 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I gave the date. 

Mr. FRYE. In 1870” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, in 1870. 

Mr. FRYE. Then it is the action of 1870 of which the Sena- 
tor is now speaking? ` 

Mr. SHE . This is thebill as it was passed into alaw. 

Mr.CULLOM. That was in 1873. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In 1873. It was pending during three dif- 
ferent sessions of Congress. The do of 384 was in- 
serted when it came to us from the House. The bill of 1870 
having passed the Senate; failed in the House of Representa- 
tives for want of time. In the following Con the same bill 
was taken up in the House, there considered, passed, and sent 
to the Senate. The Senate then, upon the demand of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast and the petition of the State of or- 
nia, which I had read here in open Senate some years ago, in- 
serted, instead of the 384-grain dollar, the trade dollar contain- 
ing 420 grains. The Senate also 0 out the word grains,“ 
which had been introduced in the House, and in that form it 
Sealy agaa Throughout all these changes this provision re- 
mained: 


Sud. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall here- 
after be issued from the mint other than those of the denominations, stand- 
ards, and weights herein set forth. 


It is thus shown that from the first introduction of the bill, 
April 25, 1870, until its final passage into a law, February, 1873, 
the silver dollar of 412+ grains was dropped from the silver coins, 
and by section 17 was prohibited. 

In the report e ead the introduction of the bill, under 
date of April 25,1870, Mr. John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, gives the history of the silver dollar and the reasons for 
its discontinuance. 

The dollar unit, as money of account, was established by the act of Con- 
gs A 2, 1792, and the same act vides for the coinage of a silver dol- 

, “of the value of a Spanish milled or pillar dollar, as the same is now cur- 
rent.“ The silver dollar was first coined in 1794, — ning 416 grains, of which 


371 ains were pure silver, the fineness bein o act of January 18, 
N the standard $ ht to 412} but increases the fineness 


to. the quantity of pure silver remaining 371 Ains as before, and at 
FE ter ‘ 
He then says: 3 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


The coin of the silver-dollar piece, the history of whichis here given, is 
discontin in the proposed bill. Itis by law the dollar unit, and, assuming 
the value of gold to be tifteen and one-half times that of silver, being about 
the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a um of about 3 
per cent (its value being 103.12) and intrinsically more 7 per 
mium in our other silver coin, its value thus 107.42. The gores laws 
consequently authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a silver- do unit, dif- 
fering from each other in intrinsic value. The eager et gold-dollar piece is 
made the dollar unit in the 8 bill, and the silver-dollar 

continued. If, however, such a coin is roaring it should be 


lecs is dis- 
only 


I shall, without reading, quote from public records—for on 
this subject I shall not put one word in my speech except what 
I quote from public records—the statement made in this corre- 
spondence by Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, who is 
confessedly one of the ablest scientists and best metallists in the 
United States, and probably in the world. Hehasa great repu- 
tation. He discussed the proposition for and against. Here is 
what he says: 


[Ex. Doc. H. R. No. 307, second session Forty-Hrst Congress.] 


* s 8 s: 2 2 * 


COMPUTATION OF SILVER-CODNAGE PROFITS. 


The difference is called profit and so credited to the silver profit andloss 
account. But if the silver dollar is abolished (as seems to be on, an 
properly so), anew normal or standard must be agreed on to es te profit. 

These were statements communicated to us with the bill by Dr. 
H. R. Linderman, formerly Director of the Mint, whose charac- 
ter and standing is known by all Senators. Dr. Linderman says: 


Section 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. 
Icansee no 5 reason for the p. reduction 55 the bbair of this 


oll e 
a ge a ge E AT 
a coin o on, of no use Whatever, 
its issue should be discontinued. a 


J. Ross Snowden, formerly superintendent of the mint at Phil- 
adelphia, says: 


THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR SHOULD NOT BE DISCONTINUED. 

I see it is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think madvisa- 
ble. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in a proper sense, but 
only tokens. I do not like the idea of reducing the silver do. to that level. 
It is quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than two half dol- 
lars or four quarter dollars, will not be used asa circulating medium, but 
only for cabinets, and perhaps to supply some occasional or local demand; 
F considerable a piece as the dollar to 

struck from the metal which is only worth $4 cents. When we speak of 
dollars let it be known that wes of dollars not demonetized and reduced 
below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduction of contradictory 
and loose ideas of the standards of value. 


Hon, WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, says: 


one connected 
n admirably 


‘ent to eve 
‘he work has 


gether with the amount in 
valuable. I believe the very best results will follow from your wi 


Mr. President, the Finance Committee carefully examined that 
bill. We were notin any hurry aboutit. It was sent to us in 
April, 1870. In December, 1870, the Committee on Finance, after 
a, careful examination, after having the bill printed and sent by 
the order of the Senate to everyone who desired to read it or 
look over it, reported it unanimously. 

That committee was composed of Messrs. SHERMAN, Williams 
wno = from Oregon, Cattell, MORRILL, Warner, Fenton, an 

ard. 
he bill was reported to the Senate December 19, 1870, after 
lying in our committee room for eight months. The nature of 

e bill I have 8 described. The dollar was dropped from 
the coinage in the bill framed in the Treasury Department. It 
was then an unknown coin. Although I was quite active in busi- 
ness which brought under my eye different forms of money, I do 
not remember at that time ever to have seen a silver dollar. It 
was an unknown quantity. Probably ifit had been mentioned to 
the committee and discussed it would have been thought, as a 
matter of course, scarcely worthy of inquiry. If it was knqwn 
at all, it was known as a coin for the foreign market. 

No one proposed to reissue it. The Pacific coast had six in- 
telligent, able, and competent Senators on this floor, represent- 
ing a population then of not more than a million, if that much. 
They would have carefully looked out for the interests of silver, 
if the bill affected them injuriously. But the silver dollar at that 
time was worth more than the gold dollar. California and Ne- 
vada were on the gold standard. 

As I said, the b 
ported, and brought before the Senate. It was debated here for 
three days, and I have the voluminous record upon the subject. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] took a leading part 
in that debate, and every Senator from the Pacific coast spoke 
upon the measure. Representing the committee, I presented 
the questions as they occurred from time to time, until finally 
we differed quite seriously upon the question of a c for the 
coinage of gold. The only yea-and-nay vote in the Senate on 
the passage of that bill, after two days debate, occurred on the 
10th day of January, 1871, and I shall read the vote: 

In favor of the bill, Messrs, Bayard, Boreman, Brownlow, Casserly— 

From the Pacific slope— 

Cole— 
Also from California— 
Conkling, Corbett— 

From Oregon— 

Davis, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Jewett, Johnston, Kellogg, McCreary, Mor- 
ton, Nye— 

From Nevada— 

Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Saulsbury, Spencer, STEWART, 
Stockton, Sumner, N Tipton, Trumbull, Vickoe Warker, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—3é. 

Every one of the six members from the Pacific coast voted for 
the bill after full debate. 

I know that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] ques- 
tioned somewhat the accuracy of the statement of my neighbor 
here, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], in regard to 
his vote; but his vote is on record. the Senator desires to 
look at it here it is [exhibiting paper]. X 

Mr. STEWART. I shall in due time reply to the Senator and 
state how it was, so that if may be all understood. 


l was printed over and over again, finally re- 
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Mr. SHERMAN, Very well. 
this bill were: 

Messrs. Abbott, Ames, person Buck 

ton, Hamilton of Texas, HARRIS, Howell, 
and SHERMAN—1I4. 
So that on the only vote which was ever taken upon this floor 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] voted for it, and I, the 
“ devil fish,” [laughter] voted against it. It was not on account 
of demonetizing the silver dollar. Idid not do it because of that, 
but I did it because gold was then only coined for the benefit of 
private depositors; we were not using gold except for limited 
purposes. Gold was the standard in California, and we thought 
they ought to continue to pay the old and reasonable rate for 
coinage of one-fifth of 1 cent to the dollar. Because we were 
beaten upon that proposition, the majority of the Committee on 
Finance voted against the bill which was reported, not because 
it left out the silver dollar, but because it struck out the charge 
for mintage of gold; and every member from the Pacific coast 
voted for it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will 35 suspend. 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iask that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent, so that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio may proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the continuation of the his- 
tory of that bill through the House of Representatives and 
through all of its stages until it finally passed into the hands of 
the committee of conference is so Seon and distinctly stated 
by the report of Mr. Knox, which has already been published, 
that I shall ask to have it embodied in my remarks, so as to re- 
lieve me from the necessity of reading it. Every statement con- 
tained in this report I have had verified by the public records. 
It is, therefore, a mere quotation of the proceedings of Congress: 


On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treas transmitted the following 
ee 21 Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
nate: 


Strange to say, that against 


am, 


mter, Chandler, 
ORRILL of 


Fen- 
ermont, Pratt, Scott, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws rela- 
tive to the mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accom- 
ing La gn The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John 
Jay Knox, puty Comptroller of the Currency, and its ge is recom- 
mended in the form presented. It includes in a condensed form all the im- 
portant legislation upon the coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint 
was established in 1792; and the report gives a concise statement of the va- 
rious amendments . to existing laws, and the necessity for the 
change recommend here has been norevision of the laws pertaining to 
the mint and coi since 1837, and it is believed that the passage of the in- 
closed bill will conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy of this impor- 
tant branch of the Government service. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The re and the bill were referred, on April 28, 1870, to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, 500 additional copies 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. The re- 


rt says: 
Per The method adopted in the preparation of the bill was first to arrange in 
as concise a form as possible the laws now in existence upon these subjects, 
with such additional sections and suggestions as seemed valuable. Havin 
accomplished this, the bill, as thus prepared, was panes upon paper wi 
wide margin, and in this form transmitted to the different mints and assa 
offices, to the First Comptroller, the Treasurer, the Solicitor, the First Audi- 
tor, and to such other gentlemen as are known to be intelligent upon metal- 
lurgical and numismatical subjects, with the request that the printed bill 
should be returned with such notes and suggestions as experience and edu- 
cation should dictate. In this way the views of more than thirty gentlemen 
who are conversant with the manipulation of metals, the manufacture of 
coinage, the execution of the pronen laws relative thereto, the method of 
keeping accounts, and of making returns to the r e have been ob- 
tained with but little expense to the Department aud little inconvenience to 
correspondents. ving received these suggestions, the present bill has 
been framed, and it is believed to comprise within the compass of eight or 
ten of the Reyised Statutes every important provision contained in 
more than sixty different enactments upon the mint, assay offices, and coin- 
age of the United States, which are the result of nearly eighty years of legis- 
lation upon these subjects.“ 

The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


“The new features of the bill now submitted are, chiefly: The establish- 
ment of a Mint Bureau of the Treasury Department, which shall also have 
charge of the collection of statistics relative to the precious metals; the 
consolidation of the office of Superintendent with that of the Treasurer, 
thus abolishing the latter office, and disconnecting the Mint entirely trom 
the office of Assistant Treasurer; the repeal of the coinage charge, and au- 
thorizing the exchange ot unparted for refined bars; a reduction in the 
amount of wastage, and the tolerance (deviation in weight and fineness) in 
the manufacture of coin; requiring the token coinage to be of one material 
of uniform value, and to be redeemed under proper regulations when issued 
in excess, and the expense of its manufacture to be paid from specific ap- 
22 and not from the ar in its manufacture, as hereto- 

; an entire change in the manner of ui the silver (subsidiary) 
coinage; discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar; limiting the amount 
of silver to be used as alloy, so as to make the gold coin of uniform 
8 1 destruction of the dies, not in uao ing vouchers 


ann ; req 
pass between the different officers of the Mint in all transfers of bullion 


on page 11: 
“SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD, 


“The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, 
is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assum- 
ing the value of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, be 
about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium 
about 3 per cent (its value be: 103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 
cent premium in our other silver coins, its value thus be 107.42. Phe 

resent laws e e authorize both a gold-dollar unit, and a silver-dol- 

ar unit, differing m each other in intrinsic ue. The present gold- 

dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver- 

dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, sucha coin is authorized, it should 

issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, and 

of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circula- 
tion in China and Japan and other oriental countries.” 

The a panain to the report contained a copy of the English coinage act of 
1870, and four tables gi (1) the existing coinage. including the silver dollar; 
(2) the proposed coinage in which the silver dollar was omitted; (3) a metric 
system of coinage suggesting the issue of a subsidiary silver coinage consist- 
ing of two haif-dollars constituting in weight and fineness an exact equiva- 
lent to the French 5-franc piece, and a quarter-dollar and dime with propor- 
tionate weight and fineness, which eek eee was finally adopted; On 
table giving a comparison of coinage existing and prop . A note at the 
foot of this table states that the silver dollar, half- 6, and 3-cent piece are 
omitted in the proposed bill. Subsequently, on June 25, 1870, the Secretary 
of the Treasury transmitted to the House of Representatives a letter of the 
then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, together with copies of the cor- 
respondence of the Department with the officers of the different mints, assay 
offices, and other experts in reference to the bill and report previously sub- 


mitted. 

The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the correspondents 

throughout the country for consideration and comment, contained the follow- 
ing ers as appears from the manuscript copy at the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 
Sd. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins [the welght of 
the dollar shall be 384 8 412} grains) the weight of the half-dollar 
or piece of 50 cents shall be 192 grains; and that the quarter-dollar and dime 
[and sevice shall be, respectively. one-half and one-fifth [and one-tenth] 
of the weight of said half-dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity 
with the above sections shall be a legal tender in any one 1 of debts 
for all sums [not exceeding $5, except duties on imports] fess than $1." 

If the words inclosed in [brackets| of the section as here given are ex- 
cluded and the words in italics included, the section will conform precisely 
to the section which was transmitted to Congress and which passed the 
Senate on January 9, 1871. 

The dollar of 384 grains was proposed in the rough revision of the bill for 
the purpose of 3 an expression of opinion in reference to the pro- 

omission of the dollar piece and the words “except duties on imports * 
serted for the reason that a ios ppryeareg or usage at the custom-house in 
New York limits the payment of silver coins to the fractional parts of a 
dollar, except when the payment to be made is $ or less. Several gentle- 
—— in their criticisms upon the rough revision of the bill referred to this 
section. 

Hon. James Pollock, the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, said: 

“Seo. 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole dollar is approved, and 
was recommended in my annual report of 1861.” (Page 10.) 

Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to Knox some notes on 
she bill suggesting amendments. He called attention to one of these in the 

ollo words: 
“The silver dollar, half-dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed with b 
thisamendment. Gold becomes the standard money, of which the gold dol- 
lar is the unit. Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to half- 
dollar; coins less than the dime are of copper-nickel. The legal tender is 
limited to necessities of the case; not more than 4 dollar for such silver or 
15 cents for the nickels.” ` 

Mr. Franklin Peale, formerly melter and refiner and chief coiner of the 
mint at Philadelphia, recommended the discontinuance of the three andone 
dollar gold pieces, and supplying the place of the latter with a proper silver 
F as change. Dr. H. R. Linderman, the present tor of the 

n 5 

“Section 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. 
I can see no reason for the proposed reduction in the weight of this 
coin. It would be better, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue altogether. 
The gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. Having a 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar long a 
ceased to be a coin of circulation; and being of no practical use whatever its 
issue should be discontinued.” 

Mr. James Ross Snowden, formerly Director ol the Mint, said: 

“I see that it is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think un- 
advisable. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in a proper 
sense, but only tokens. I do not like the idea of reducing the silver dollar to 
that level, It is quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than 
two half-dollars or four quarter-dollars, will not be used as a circulating 
medium, bnt only for cabinets and perhaps to supply some occasional or 
local demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as 
the dollar to be struck from metal which is only worth 94 cents. When 
we speak of dollars let it be known that we speak of dollars not demonettzed 
and reduced below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduction of 
contradictory and loose ideas of the standard of value.“ 

Mr. George F. Dunning, formerly superintendent of the United States assay 
office.in New York, proposed that the law in regard to the silver coinage 
should be in the followinglanguage: 

“SEO. 11. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins of the United States 
shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, a quarter-dollar, a dime or tenth of a dollar, 
and a half-dime or twentieth ofa dollar; and the standard weight of the sil- 
ver coins shall be in the proportion of 384 grains to the dollar, and these coing 
shall bea legal-tender in all payments not orooro Mk g.” 

The officers of the San branch mint made the following sugges- 


Ons: 
“Section li: Wouldnotthe proponon change in the weight of the sliver dol- 
lar disturb the relative value of our coinage, affect onr commercial con- 
ventions. and bly im) the validity of contracts running through a 
long period? ight not the dollar be retained as a measure of value, but the 
coinage of the piece for circulation be discontinued?” 
Mr. 15. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a complete history of 
e issue of a commercial dollar of nine- 
ae para — just 25 grams, in 3 Sethe 
2 ns, the proposed silver dollar 
whe silver contained in the older Spanish- 


ti 


the silver dollar, and suggested 
tenths fineness, and 9 
then existing silver dollar of 

almost the exact equivalent of 


1893. 
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Mexican pillared dollar established in 1704 by proclamation of Queen Anne 


as 
a legal tender of payment and accepted as par of exchange for the British 
seia os 95 — America at the rate of sterling to the dollar, or 845 to 
the pound sterling. ; 

On. December 19, 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in acccrdance with previous notice, the bill came be- 
fore the Senate and was discussed during that day and the following day by: 
Senators SHERMAN, Sumner, Bayard. STEWART of Nevada, Williams, 
eng MOn aud others, and passed the Senate on the 10th by a vote of 

eas nays. 

n January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley. the Senate bill 
was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman 
of the Committee on Cuinage, reported the bill back with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, when it was in printed and recommitted. Mr. 
Kelley again, on March 9, 1871, introdu the bill in the Forty-second Con- 

when it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on 


1 25 when 1 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chairman of the 
Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. The bill was 
read and discussed at length 8 Messrs. Kelly, Potter, Garfield, Maynard, 
Dawes, HOLMAN, and others. Kelley, in the opening speech, said: 

“The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last Congress 
and sent itto the House; it was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, and received as careful attention asI have ever 
known a committee to bestow on any measure. 

* * * * * * * 

We proceeded with pe deliberation to go oyer the bill, notonly section 
by section. but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not received the 
same elaborate consideration from the Committee on Coin of this 
House, but the attention of each member was brought to it at the earliest 
day of this session; each member 1 1 & cop of the bill, and there has 
been a thorough examination of the bill again.”—Congressional Globe, vol- 
ume 100, paces. 

Mr. Kelley on the same day also said: 

“There are one or two t in this bill, I will say tothe gentleman from 
New York, with his permission, which I person 1 like to modify: 
that is to say, I would like to follow the example of England and make a 
wide difference between our silver and gold coinage. * * + 

“I would have liked to have made the gold dollar uniform with the French 
hts, the gram asa unit.” (Page 323, volume 100.) 
pak 9.18721 considerable 3 nig ina 
mitted, and on February 9, twas repo: rom the a m- 
mittee by Hon. Samuel Hooper, 5 recommitted, and on February 
13, 1872, reparas back by Mr. Hoo: 


the special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of. 

On April 9, 1872, the bill came up in the House for consideration. Mr. 
Hooper, in a carefully pre h of ten columns, explained the’ Ds 
visions of each section of the bill. In this speech (page volume 102 of 


the Oo ssional Globe) he ban bo 

“Section 16 reénacts the provisionsof the existing laws defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weight from 412} to 384 thus making ita subsidiary 
coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to secure its 
concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason 
of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, long 
since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commereial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in ae re can 
better be met by supplying small stamped bars of thesame s , avoid- 


ing the useless expense of coin the dollar for that purpose.” 
Mr. e PESE of the Coinage Committee, also e aspeech of seven col- 
umns, in which he says: 


The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains cee the halt-dol- 
lar, quarter-dollar, and dime, of the value and 7 7 — t of one-half, o uar- 
ter, and one-tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made al ten- 
der for all sums not exceeding Bat any one payment. The silver dollar, as 
now issued, is worth for bullion 3} cents more than the gold dollar, and 7 
cents more than two half-dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nomin: 
value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to 
9155 payment, and to be used for only manufacture and exportation as 
D n. 


The latter, in commen upon the bill, says: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. When it was before the House 
in the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am in- 
clined now to think, in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well 
founded, but after further reflection I am still convinced that it is a measure 
which it is hardly worth while for us toadoptatthistime. * * * Thisbill 
provides for the pres of ch © legal-tender coin of the country 
and for substitu: as legal-tender coin of only one metal instead as here- 
tofore of two. f this would be a provision, and that legal- 
tender coins, except su coin, should beof goldaione; but bel By rai 
we legislate on this now when we are not using either of those me 
circulating medium? 

„The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of 
the silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to ri 
legislation about it at all, will demand at our hands very serious considera- 
tion, and which, as we are not such coins for circulation now, seems 
at this time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate.” (Page 
2310, volume 102.) N 

Mr. Kelley also said: 

“J wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows 
the world which makes its subsidiary coinage of full 


“Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience having a subsidiary 8 of silver, which shall 
circulate in all of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose this 
bill insist upon main a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the gold 
dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half-dollars, and that so long as 
those provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country.” 

On May 27, 1872, the bill wasagain called up by Mr. Hooperfor the 
of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and the bill as 
amended passed that day—yeas 110, nays13.5 


XX V——67 


BE levi, prenions to the passage of the bill Mr. McNeeley, of the Coinage Com 

“As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, hav- 
ing carefully examined every section and line of this bill, and generally un- 
derstanding the subject before us, I am satisfied that the bill ought to pass.“ 
(Page 3883, volume 104.) z 

The substitute reported by Mr. Hooper and passed by the House, so far as 
it refers to silver coinage, was identical with the bil biden cas Aah rted 
from the Coinage Committee by him. It was also identical with the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Kelley, with the single exception of the provision author: 
the coinage of a silver dollar weighing 384 grains. The bill of Mr. Kelley, so 
far as it related to the silver coinage, was identical with the bill which was 
prepared at the Treasury Department, and which had the Senate, 
excepting that the latter bill made the silver coin a Jegal tender for all sums 
less than $1, while the bill of Mr. Kelley made the silver coins a legal tender 
for $% in any one payment. 

The bill was again printed in the Senate on May 29, 1872, and referred to 
—. Sere : — NCS: Senator SHERMAN, in reporting it back on Decem- 

r 16, 1872, : 

“This bill has, in substance, passed both Houses, except that the Senate 
bill enlarged and increased the salaries of the officers of the mint; it was 
passed by the Senate at the session of the last Congress, went to the House, 
and now, somewhat modified, has d the House at this Congress. so that 
the bill has practically passed both Houses of Congress. The Senate Com- 
mittee on ce propose a modification of only a single section; but as 
this is not the same Congress that passed the bill in the Senate, I suppose it 
will have to go through the form of-a full unless the Senate are 
willing to take it on the statement of the committee, the Senate already 
having debated it and passed it.” (Page 203, volume 106, third session 
Forty-second Congress.) 

After further debate, on motion of Mr. Cole, the bill was printed in full 
with amendments. 

On J. neg’ 7, 1873, it was 1 7 reported with amendments and again 
rinted for the information of the Senate. It passed that body on Januar 
7, 1873, after a discussion occupying nineteen columns of the mgressionst 

Globe. In the course of the debate Senator SHERMAN said: 

“This anI propone a silver coinage exactly the same as the French, and 
what are led the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted the in- 
ternational standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar [two half-dollars] 
provided for by this bill is the precise equivalent of a 5-franc piece. It con- 
tains the same number of grams of silver, and we have adopted the inter- 
national gram instead of the grain for the standard of our siiver coinage. 
The trade-dollar has been adopted mainly for the benefit of the people of 
California and others engaged ín trade with China. 

“That is the only coin measured by the grain instead of by the gan The 
intrinsic value of each is to be stamped upon the coin. The Chamber of 
Commerce of New York recommended this change, and it has been adopted, 
I believe, by all the learned societies who have given attention to coinage, 
and has been recommended to us, I believe, as the general desire. That is 
embodied in these three or four sections of amendment to make our silver 
coin correspond in exact form and dimensions and shape and stamp with 
the coinage of the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted an in- 
8 — coinage.” (Page 672, volume 106, third session Forty- 
second Con X $ 

The bill was sent to the House, and on January 21, 1873, on motion of Mr. 
Hooper, it was again printed with amenaments, and 2 commit- 
tees of conference were appointed, consisting of Messrs. Hooper, Houghton, 
and eet the House, and Senators SHERMAN, Scott, and Bayard, of 


the Senate. ə reports of the committees of conference were agreed to, 

and the woe * a law on February 12, 1873, substantially as originally 
at the asury. 

The bill as prepared at the Treasury omitted the silver-dollar piece, and 

the report stated the fact of its omission three different times and gave the 

reasons therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted from the bill as it 


first passed the Senate. It was also omitted from the bills reported by Mr. 
Kelley; but in the bills reported by Mr. Hooper anew silver dollar was pro- 
ed equal in weight (384 grains) to two of the half dollars then author- 


The Senate substituted a trade dollar weighing 42) grains in place of the 
dollar of 381 grains, in accordance with the wishes of the dealers in bullion 
upon the Pacific coast, that being considered by them as the most advanta- 
geous weight for a coin to be used for shipment to China and Japan. 

The weight of the subsidiary silver coin was increased about one-half per 
cent in value, making the half dollar, quarter dollar, anddime, respectively, 
of the weight of 12} grams, 6} grams, and 21 grams, or precisely one-half, 
one-quarter, and one-tenth, respectively, of the weight of the French 5-franc 
piece. All of said coins were made a legal tender in nominal value for any 
amount not ex: % in anyone payment. The bill was read in full in 
the Senate several times, and the record states on January 9, 1872, that it 
was read in the House. It was undoubtedly read at other times. The bill 
was printed separately eleven times and twice in caponu made by the Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency, thirteen times in all by order of Congress. 
It was considered at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Coinage Committee of the House during five different sessions, and the de- 
bates upon the bill in the Senate occupied sixty-six columns of the Globe 
and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe. 

The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of 8 to 
the bill in his annual reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. In his report of 1872 he 


says: 

“In the last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciated about 
3 per cent as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discon- 
tinued 1 Germany and by some other countries. The financial condition 
of the United States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more 
than ten years, andI am of opinion that upon grounds of 8 no 
attempt should be made to introduce it, but that the coinage sho be - 
ited to comme: purposes, and designed exclusively for commercial uses 
with other nations. 

“The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond to its com 
mercial value, or metals should be used for the coinage of tokens redeem- 
able by the Government at their nominal value. As the depreciation of sil- 
ver is likely to continue, it is impossible to issue coin redeemable in gold 
without ultimate loss to the Government; for when the difference becomes 
considerable the holders will present the silver for redemption and leave it 
in the hands of the Government to be of subsequently at a loss. 

‘therefore. inrenewing therecommen/sations heretofore made for the pas- 
sage of the mint bill, I suggest such alterations as will prohibit the co 
of silver for circulation in this country, but that authority be given for the 
coinage of a silver dollar that shall be as valuable as the Mexican dollar, and 
to be ed at its actual cost.“ 

As a final answer to the charge that the bill was passed surreptitiously, I 
append, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue of silver coins as 
printed in the report of the Treasury Department and as passed by the Sen- 
ate; second, a copy of the section as reported by Mr. Kelley; third, a copy of 
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the section as re, 
The following section 

Deputy Comptroller of the 

-first Congress, secon 870: 

ber 19, 1870. and January 11, 1871, third session Forty-first Congress, as re- 

ported Mr. SHERMAN: s 
“Seo. 15. And be i further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of 

the half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quar- 

ter-dollar and dimeshall be. tively. one-half and one-fifth of the we 

of said half-dollars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 

section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less 


than 5 
The orgs. section was printed in Senate bill 859, Forty-first Congress, 
25, 1871, and House bill No. 5, Forty-second Congress, 
first session, March 9, 1971, as reported by Mr. ear 8 

“Spc. 15, And be it further enacted, That of the 
the haif-doliar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter-dol- 
Jar and dime shall be, re tively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar; which coins shali be a legal tender, at their deno: tional 
value, fur any amount not exceeding $5 in any one ent.“ 

The following section was printed in House 0. 2934, May 29, 1872; 
House bill No. 1427, February 9, 1872, and February 13, 1872, Forty-second 
Congress. second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 

“Sec. 16, That the silvercoins of the United States shall bea dollar, a half- 
doliar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-tive-cent piece, and a 
dime or ten-cent piece: and weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains; the 
half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one- 
quarter. one-ienth of the weight of said dollar; which coins shall be a 
l tender. at their denominational value, for any amount not exceeding 
in any one payment.” 

The toLow.ng section was printed in House bill No. 2934, December 16, 1872, 
January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1873, Forty-second Congress, third session, 
as reported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

“That the sliver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent a dime 
or ten-cent piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shail be troy: 
the weight of the half dollar shall be 12} grains; the quarter dollar and the 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half- 
dollar; and said coins sh ill be a legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding % in any one payment."* 

‘The following section was con in all of the different bills and the 


co! of 1873: 

SC. 18. And be it ther enacted, That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of the 
deno: ons, standards, and weights herein set forth.“ 

Copies of 
Senate. 


Mr. Hooper; fourth, a copy of the section as finally 
—— m by the conference committee. 


the different bills may be obtained at the document room ot the 


This bill went to the House of Representatives. The official 
record shows that it was c.refully considered there, especially 
section 16, dropping the old dollar. It is sometimes said that 
nobody explained that the dollar was demonetlzed. Here is the 
statement made by Mr. Hooper, who had charge of the bill, one 
of the most eminent men who has been furnished the House of 
Representitives from the State of Massichusetts. I will ask 
that the Secretary read what Mr. Hooper said in the debate 
pending that bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Hooper said, April 9, 1872 (Congressional Globe, part 3, second session 
Forty-second Congress. page 2306) : 

“Section 16 reenacts the provisions of existing laws defining the silver coins 


its bullion and intrinsic value being greai 
since ceased to be a com of circulation, and is melted by man 0 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of those manufacturers in this can 
met by supplying small stam: bars of the same |. avoid- 
the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. Thecoinage 
of the half dime is discontinued for the reason that its place is supplied by 
the copper nickel five-cent . of which a large issue been made and 
which, "v the provisinns of the act authorizing its issue, is redeemable in 
United States currency. 


Mr. SHERMAN. If any man could make a clearer statement 
of this matter than Mr. Hooper did when it was pending, I do 
not know how it could be done. 

Mr. DANIEL. Was that the Congress at which the bill finally 
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Mr. SHERMAN. As a matter of course, it was thesame Con- 


Mr. DANIEL. But it wasatanothersession of thatCongress, 
was it not? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was the first session of that Congress. 
The bill finally d in the second session. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Ho per did not state in the extract 
which his been read the provision that limited the legal-tender 
quality to $5. The change of weight wasthe only change heex- 
plained, as I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was put in as a subsidiary coin, as stated 
here expressly by this gentleman, in the same section, a section 
which itself provides that these coins shall be only alegal tender 
for $5. If there was any demonetization of the silver dollar, here 
wes a humili.tion of it. Instead of being a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, it was reduced to a subsidiary coin by 
the House of Representatives, upon the motion of the man 


of the committee, after as distinct a statementas could be made. 


The old dollar must have blushed then in its old age, that after 
one hundred years it should not be better placed. 

Mr. President, that shows that it was done openly and fairly, 
that attention was called to it, and that it was debated; but, as 
a matter of course, the full history of the transaction will be 
given in the extracts which I have already quoted. The bill 
finally passed the House of Representatives on the 27th of May, 
1872. It came to the Senate, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and not reported until December 16, 1872. We were 
not in a hurry about it. It was a great measure, a heavy 
measure. It was finally brought before the Senate, and the 
Senate, instead of p oviding for a dollar of 384 grains, struck 
that out and inserted the trade dollar, with the history of which 
the Senate is quite familiar. That trade dollar was only alegal 
tender for $5. It was not until years after, when that trade 
dollar came into general circulation here, that finally the legal- 
tender quality was given toit. The Senator from Nevada was 
a Senator at that time, too. 

Mr. President, there is another thing. I have here a state- 
ment made recently by Mr. Boutwell, which I will ask to have 
read, he being about the only survivor of the men who partici- 
pated in ening that law. He comes out now ina broad declara- 
tion, not only giving the history of the law, but avowing him- 
self as the author of it; and he was the author of it. It was he 
who communicated it to Congress, and he, being the head of the 
Department which sent it to us, manfully came out and avowed 
his authorship, and it is true to my certain knowledge. Mr. 
Boutwell, in a statement published in the Boston Herald, Sun- 
day, July 9, 1893, says: 

Any statement by me ton the financial condition of the coun’ 
pels a reference to policy acts while I was at the head of the as- 
„ while I acted as a member of the silver on 

The act known as the act for the demonetization of silver was passed in 
1873, and upon a distinct recommendation made in =r annual report to Con- 
Feet e e Sn a 
without any foundation. as will appear from quotations from my report, 
which I shall incorporate in this article. 

fog pb | had due and full notice of the policy proposed, and if the 

movement the fault was 


com- 


our nancial ; we were a principal producer of gold, and the mostim- 
portant steps taken in the work of b. the note to 
the standard of gold csin. 


munerce of Indies. This coin, 
which was not current in the United States, became the means of a very con- 
siderable export of silver to the East. 

My discussion of the contest of 1876 will be ended by the use of one addi- 
tional extract from my report, in which I made a sammary of my views: 

Geol vey 9 — gold dollar ot the United mer — het gms a pete 25.8 
of standard gold, will en eae 00 ver than is con- 
tained in the dollar of 412.5 grains of s mites oa 

“The Mn ee value of the gold dollar would prevent its use, and the gold 
coin and golā bullion of the country would at once be exported to other 
countries, and silver in exchange wouid be returned, and, when coined, it 
would be introduced into the circulation of the United States. The demon- 
etized and discarded silver of every other country would flow to the 
United States, and there can be no doubt that after the first effect of its re- 
monetization had passed away it would steadily depreciate in value. 

“Nor can there be a doubt that our unfortunate experience would furnish 
=y nent against theremonetization of silver by the commercial nations 
o wor 

“It is contended by those whoadvocatea bimetallic standard for the United 
States, without regard to the A pop a of other countries, that its use by us 
would so advance its value in the markets of the world that it would be ata 
par with gold. It can only be said in answer to this assumption that there is 
no evidence that such would be the result, while, on the contrary, it is rea- 
sonable to anticipate that the demonetization of silver inGermany, the lim- 
itation of its coinage by the nations ot the Latin Union. its reduced value in 
India, and the large production in America would counteract the effect of an 
increased demand for coinage in the United States, and that in a period of 
of ‘en years its relative value to gold would be less than it now 1s.“ 

The evils thus anticipated in 1875 have been realized with fearful augmen- 
tation in this year 1893. 


The bill was brought up again before the Senate for final con- 
sideration. No doubt the Senate was somewhat weary of it. It 
had already passed the Senate in the previous Congress, had 
been read in full in all 5 length, and was then taken up 
and considered as such a bill is very apt to be which has once 
passed the Senate of the United States, Finally, after debate 
upon several amendm :nts, it was passed unanimously, and then 
at last, I was charged with the responsibility for it, when 1 
merely voted with ull others for the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to ask the Sen tor if he has stated that 
at one time before, about 1805, Mr. Jefferson stopped the coinage 
of the silver dollar? Did he give any reasons for it? Is tho 
Senator familiar with that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The best statement of his reasons that I 
have seen is contained in the report of Mr. Ingham, who was the 
Secretary of the Treasury of General Jackson, I think, about the 
time they were beginning to formulate for passage the bill of 


1893. 


1833. Mr. Ingham gives an interesting statement of the action 
of Jefferson, saying that Mr. Jefferson found that the silver dol- 
lar being bright and clean and new, and containing a trifle more 
silver, and oi more value than the Mexican dollar, should not be 
issued; that it was a waste of time, the Mexican dollar being also 
a legal tender; and for thirty years after that not a single dollar 
wes issued. 

The action of the Senate was unanimous. The only important 
amendment made, I think, to this section, or to any section of 
the bill, was the substitution of the trade dollar for what was 
called the franc dollar. I believe the dollar provided for by the 
House was precisely the equivalent of 5 francs, or two half dol- 
lars of our subsidiary coin. Thenitwas mde a legal tender for 
only $5. On final action on that bill, the conferees on the part 
of the Senate were Messrs. SHERMAN, Scott, and Bayard. We 
went into that conference, and every matter was settled promptly, 
quickly, and devisively. 

There never was a b Il proposed in the Congress of the United 
States which was so publicly and openly presented and agitated. 
I know of no biil in my experience, which was printed, as this 
was, sixteen times, in order to invite attention toit. I knowno 
bill which was freer from any immoral or wrong influence than 
this act of 1873. Not one single word of that act has been im- 
pugned. but there his been the false allegation made that the 
silver dollar was surreptitiously omitted from the coinage. No 
fact cin be proved more cle:rly and fully than that is a false- 
hood and a lie by whomsoever uttered. > 

Mr. President, there has been an invention of a story in con- 
nection with Ernest Seyd. I suppose Senators have often heard 
of the story. Some fellow—somes man, I will call him, for it 
might insult him to call him a fellow—whose name I do not re- 
call, made an affidavit that he knew Ernest Seyd; that he had 
often met him at his own table; had often dined with him, and 
at one time, when they were in conversation, he said that the 
Parli ment of Great Britain was corrupt. Mr. Seyd then said 
They are nothing like the Congress of the United States; that 
is the most corrupt body that ever existed.” He then went on 
in a confidential conversation, according to the statement of this 
man, whoever he is. 

Seyd said he would tell him a secret. if he would pledge him- 
self never to reveal it while he (Seyd) lived. He promised to 
wait until Seyd died. Thereupon, Seyd said to him that he had 
raised a fund of £100,009 in the winter—now, mark the time— 
of 1872~73 to bribe Congress to demonetize silver;” and, with a 
wink, he conveyed the idea to this man, whoever he was, that he 
had done it, and said that that was a greater act of corruption 
than had eyer occurred in the British Parliament. è 

Three or four years after Seyd died this man revealed this im- 

rtant secret, which has made all this turmoil, and which has 
Aisturbed the country about the act of 1873. 

Mr, President, such a story as that, told under these circum- 
stances, would be hooted at by any lawyer or any honest man. 
Unfortunately for him, the man, as all rogues are apt to do, 3 
himself away; for in the end of this letter he declares himself an 
anarchist, opposed to all governments and all property: and yet 
he made an affidavit of this kind, which had no legal force or 
effect. It is falsified in every single line and word. 

In the first place, according to all the information I can get, 
Mr. Seyd was a gentleman, und probably one of the finest writ- 
ers upon the subjeetof metallism in the world. I neversaw him, 
and only know him by his works. I haye here a book which I 
obtained from the library, of the date of 1871, in reference to 
the metallic currency of the United States of America by Ernest 
Seyd, a member of the council of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don. I venture to say that there is not upon this class of sub- 
jects a work of greater accuracy, of more thoroughness, and 
clearer, sounder views than are contained in this little book of 
Ernest Seyd, who is now dead and gone, and whom this man, 
whatever his name may be, misrepresents. 

This whole book was written in 1871, after the time when the 
Senate the bill in the first instance, a bill which dropped 
out and demonetized the silver dollar. Every page and line of 
it shows that Mr. Seyd wus a bimetallist and as extreme as any 
man within the sound of my voice. His views are stated in 
langusge so forcible us almost to convince anyone not familiur 
with the subject and who has no set views upon it. 

From the whole book, from the surrounding circumstances, 
unck from what I can hear of Mr. Seyd, he was a gentleman and 
a scholar. Whether he was here or not, I do not know; but it 
was, certain that his letter came here, and that letter I have 
here also, which shows that Mr. Seyd had, at the request of Mr. 
Hooper, ex mined the bill which was then pending. r. Hooper 
was not satisfied with the scrutiny it had had by American. met- 
allisis, anc, attracted by the reading of this book of Mr. Seyd, 
he wrote to a friend of that gentleman to get the views of Mr. 
Seyd in regard to the bill. 
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Mr. d, in a letter which, thank God, we have now here be- 
fore us, showed that he ret iined his views upon bimet llism, 
and that he never could have uttered such language as this ob- 
scure and enemy of mankind attributes to him. It 
stamps the statement of that man as a lie made out of wnole 
cloth, to arouse and aggravate the „sensible, honest le 
of this country. Wherever he is, if he is alive, I brand him 
here as a liar, so proved by evidence which can not be gainsaid. 
Yet upon such stuff as that the members of the Congress of the 
United States are to be uss liled as corrupt; men who would not 
stain their honor for all the gold in the world are to be held up 
before popular audiences as corrupt and dishonest, with hands 
and hearts stained with bribery, 

Mr. President, [ say that such things ought not to exist, and 
I hope now that the good people of ihe United States, as I sh ull 
put all this evidence in form, will read it, and banish forever the 
belief that Congress can be corrupted. 

Before the time this man says Mr. Seyd came here, that law 
had passed both Houses with the silver dollar dropped from the 
coins of the United States. Mr. Seyd was a t the ex- 
clusion of the dollar, and in his book he criticises specially the 
acts of 1834 and 1837 and the act of 1853, because they surren- 
dered me pani na of bimetallism. 

This bill passed the House in April, 1872. It first passed the 
Senate, I think, in February, 1871. It again passed the Senate 
and became a law in 1873. 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] calls my atten- 
tion to an important fact, which is, that the letter of Mr. Seyd 
was dated February 17, 1872, at 1 A Princess street, Bank, Lon- 
don. So that Mr. Seyd must have been in London in February 
1872, and wrote there against the very clauses which itis charged 
were corruptly put in the bill. induced by bribes by him. 

Mr. MOP ERSO N. Will the Senator have t letter pub- 
lished with his remarks? à 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is almost too long. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It has already been printed in the REC- 


ORD. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very well; if it has been already pub- 
lished, that will answer. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The letter is dated long before Mr. Seyd is 
said to have come here. Mr. Hooper probably invited him to 
come here, but it must have been after this letter was written: 
He came here a known bimet»llist, who had committed himself 
not only in a book but by letter; and now, according to this an- 


-arehist, he came here and bribed Congress in the winter of 1872- 


73 with $500,000 to do what beth Houses had done long before! 
That is the way the thing stands now, because the bill had passed 
both Houses before Seyd could have come here, and he was op- 
posed to it absolutely, and in clear and forcible language depicts 
the consequences which would follow the demonetization of sil- 
ver by the countries of Europe and by the United States. 

It is sometimes said that Gen. Grant did. not know of the de- \ 
monetization of silver. Well, what of it? Gen. Grant wis not 
æ financier nor a metallist nor a monetary expert, but he was 
æ brave, strong, noble man. He might truly have said: but 
he could also have said, if he had seen fit, that his Secretary of the 
Treasury, his chosen officer, in a document only second in im- 
portance to that of a m e of the President of the United 
States, had. in December, 1872, just before the passage of this 
act, urged to pass the act, and gave as a reason tha 
unless it was passed, we would be disturbed by the falling o 
silver in the markets of the world. Gen. Grant might have said 
that he did not read the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
but how can members of Con make such a plea as that? 
Their business is to watch and guard the interests of their con- 
stituents as well as the common good of the whole people of the 
United States. 

Sir, I would rather stand this day before you defending a law 
which has been denounced and vilified, as this has been, boldly 
avowing that I did read the law and that I knew its contents, 
thon to plead the baby act, and say I did not know what was 
pening ere before us for two or three years as an act of legis- 

ation. That legislation dropping out the silver dollar was in \ 
that bill from the beginning to the end, and never was e 

from it. The Senator from Nevada said he did not remember. 
Very well. It seems to me that, representing 53,000 intelligent, 
active, industrious people whose whole fortunes were involved 
in the mining of silver and gold, he ought to have known 
whether the dear dollar of the daddies was dead and gone or not. 
[Liughter. 

I take him, however, at his word. The law was passed in 
February, 1873, and I do know thtt within a year from that time 
the Senator from Nevada knew that silver wes demonetized, be- 
cause he said so; and he said it February 11, 1874, as will appear 
in the document which I have here before me, and to which I 
give him a reference, so there can be no mistake about it. On 
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1392, volume 2 
rst session, Forty-t 


2, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Congress, he said: 
I want the standard gold, and no paper monay not redeemable in gold; no 


paper money the value of which is not asce: 
organize a gold board to speculate in it. 

Again, only a week or two after this, on the 20th of February, 
to be found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 2, part 2, page 
1677, when he was speaking in favor of the resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on Finance to report a bill providing for the 
convertibility of Treasury notes into gold coin or 5 per cent 
bonds, he said: 


By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring 
man receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he 
will not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing 
classes to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure 
upon the gambling in New York; buthe will know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 


hter.] 

E reit the Senator from Nevada, in making these 
declarations, fairly and truly represented the people of his State, 
because, from the beginning of the war up to this hour moy 
have refused to take anything but gold coin of the Uni 
States. I have here two documents. One is the Virginia (Nev.) 
Chronicle of Saturday, August 12, 1893, only a short time ago. 
There is contained in this newspaper nearly half a e or per- 
haps a third of a page, of advertisements by various mining 
companies or assessments ‘‘payable in United States 

old coin;” every one of them has the stipulation ‘* payable in 
nited States gold coin.” 

They do not take paper money, or at least they advertise that 
they do not, nor silver money, although they require us to buy 
all the silver they produce at its market value and complain 
because we do not pay $1.29 an ounce for it in gold when worth 
in the market only 73 cents; and yet they demand of their own 
people—their own stockholders—the payment of these assess- 
ments in gold coin. 

The same practice exists in California. I have here the San 
Francisco News Circular. The whole of that page of this circu- 
lar [exhibiting]contains assessment notices of silver-mining com- 

es, and every one of them requires the assessments to be 
din United States gold coin. Therefore, I must defend the 
nator from Nevada from any imputations which might be made 
that he has not represented his constituents. He is represent- 
ing them, not only in Reena gold coin for everything that 
is paid to them, but tendering silver broadly at its ratio price to 
anybody to whom they want to sellit. Now, theyare sharp; they 
are keen. I have always heard that the minersof the West are 
about the keenest men in the country; and from the specimen 
we haye around us I am rather inclined to think they are too 
sharpfor a Buckeye Yankee. [Laughter.] 

I have some observations upon the causes that have produced 
the decline of silver. They are substantially embodied in the 
statement made by Mr. Leech, late Director of the Mint, in the 
Forum, and are very clearand far more concise than I could state 
them. I will ask leave to incorporate them in my remarks with- 
out going over them at all. 


The cl of the mints of British India to the coinage of silver coins of 
full debt-paying power is the most momentous event in the monetary his- 
tory of the present century. It is the final and disastrous blow to the use of 
silver as a measure of Value andas money of full debt-paying power, and the 
relegation of it to the position of a subsidiary or token metal. It is thecul- 
mination of the evolution from a silver to a gold standard which has been 


ed; no paper money that 


ess: with startling rapidity in recent years. 
Po rps quarter ofa Bein ct countries have combined to de- 
throne silver as a us metal and have declared in unmistakable terms 


that, by reason of its cumbersomeness, the enormous quantity produced, 
and the violent fluctuations in its value, silver is not fit to serve as a meas- 
ure of the values of all other things; that hereafter gold alone shall be the 
V of value, and that the business of the world is to be done with gold 
money and an ged use of instruments of credit, such as bank notes, 
checks, drafts, settlements by transfer, by telegraph, and by clearinghouse, 
which nineteenth-century civilization has provided as substitutes for actual 


money. 

This modern preference of gold for silver manifested itself first and most 
strongly among opis of the highest civilization and of the largest com- 

mercial pursuits. e reason for it will be found in the immense e on 
_ of modern commerce, requiring very large payments in the settlement of 
balances and necessitating the use of that metal containing the greatest 
value in the least bulk, thus making gold the money of commerce; and in 
the wonderful improvements and developmentsin modern banking, provid- 
ing r for money, and avoiding as far as possible the actual hand- 

of cas! 

e remarkable series of events which have characterized or made mani- 
fest this evolution from a silver to a gold standard are nearly all condensed 
in the brief period of twenty 7 — and are probably without a parallel in 
ancient or modern monetary history. In 1816 pi ei legally adopted the 
pua standard, for the reason, as stated in the act of Parliament, that “great 

convenience has arisen from both those precious metals be concur- 
rently the standard measure of value and equivalent for property.” With 
the — exception of England, all aoe orty years ago had the silver 
standard not only legally, but actually—silver coins constituting the great 
bulk of the money of actual transactions, To-day not a mint in tei is 
oren to the coinage of full 3 silver coins, and the gatewaysof the 
tha d it. Twenty years ago 1 ounce of gold ex- 


ve been close: 
silver; to-day 1 ounce 


in the markets of the world for 15} ounces o; 
of gold will buy nearly 30 ounces of silver. 
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A brief review of the world’s transition from the silver to the gold stand- 
ard will be instructive. 

In 1871-1873, after the close of the Franco-Prussian war, Germany found it 
necessary to organize a new monetary 1 8 for the new German Empire, 
in place of the various systems of coins in existence in the states thereafter 
to compose it. In this reorganization the gold standard was adopted, re- 
placing the silver standard, which for very many years had been in exist- 
ence in all the German states; new impe silver coins were provided for, 
but of limited tender, to serve the p ses of change money only, and the 
silver coins which constituted the bulk of the circulating medium of the 
states 3 the new empire were demonetized. All the silver coins 
which had n previously issued and received in the several German states 
were calledin. The value of the silver coins demonetized by Germany was 
1,081,742,800 marks (8257. 454, 000). 

In order to procure the necessary gold for coinage purposes, Germany 
was forced to sell from time to time large quantities of silver from its store 
of melted coins, including the amount received after the close of the war 
with France in payment of indemnity. The total amount of silver thus 

fine ounces, at a loss of 96,481,000 marks (823,000,000), This 
at European power, the first to take the lead in this modern evolution 

om silver to gold money, voluntarily incurred this heavy loss, nearly 10 
per cent on its enormous stock of silver coins, all of which were in circula- 
tion as money, as the cost of piace itself on a sound monetary basis. 

In 1874 the States comprising the Latin Union (France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Greece) decided to limit the coinage of 5-franc silver pieces 
(the only silver coins of full debt-paying power), and after further limita- 
tions, in sul uent year's, these States in 1878 closed their mints to the coin- 
age of full legal-tender silver coins, since which time silver co has not 
been resumed. By this action the States of the Latin Union practically 
adopted the gold standard. The action of Germany in demonetizing silver 
was also followed promptly by the Scandinavian countries, Norway, Swe- 
den,and Denmark. In December, 1872, these States entered into a monetary 
treaty, ie geen’ gold as the sole standard of value and ma silver sub- 
sidiary, to be coined only for change purposes. In 1875 Holland, which had 
been on a silver basis since 1847, cl its mint to the coinage of sliver, thus 
practically adopting the gold standard. In April, 1884, an act was passed 
authorizing the sale of 25,000,000 florins of silver coins whenever the state of 
= currency demanded it; but it has not been found necessary to make the 

e 


By the law of September 9, 1876, Russia prohibited the coinage of silver, 
except such as was necessary for the Chinese trade, In 1879 Austria-Hun- 
gary, where the silver standard had prevailed since 1857, closed her mints to 
the coinage of silver for individuals, and more recently that Empire has 
pas Sod se oy — gold standard, using silver for subsidiary or token 
coins. In h, 1890, Roumania adopted the gold standard, the law requir- 
ing the replacement of 40,000,000 francs of the 5-lei silver currency with gold 
coins. About 25,000,000 francs in silver were withdrawn from circulation 
and sold as bullion at a heavy loss. 

Thus we see how, one after another, the European countries have placed 
themselves on the gold standard, outlawed silver from their mints, many of 
them actually melting down and selling their silver coins at a considerable 
loss in their efforts to place their currency systems on a safe basis. 

In the United States gold was practically made the standard of value in 
1834, and from that date to 1878 gold constituted our only metallic po apes 
In 1873 Congress abolished the silver dollar, a practically obsolete coin, o 
eight millions of which had been coined since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and gold was legally declared the sole standard of value. 

At the beginning of the year 1878, when the United States entered upon the 
disastrous policy of silver purchases and coinage, we find that the movement 
of civilization from the silver to the gold standard had progressed to this 
extent. viz, the mints of all the great commercial countries of the world 
were closed to the coinage of silver coins of full debt-pay power and gold 
was the recognized measure of values throughout the ci world, 

Only India, Mexico, Japan, and a few South American countries coined 
silver. The silver co e of Mexico cut no figure in the world's annual ad- 
dition of metallic money, for the reason that the great bulk of the silver 
pesos struck at the Mexican mints went fresh from the cot presses into 
the melting pots of other countries, having no greater value commerce 
than the amount of pure silver bullion they contained, and what few re- 
mained annually in the shape of Mexican coins were absorbed in Asia. So, 
too, with the silver coins of South American countries; they possessed in 
commerce only a bullion value, and were melted as fast as they found their 
way within the boundaries of other countries; while the silver coinage of 
remote Japan served only the purpose of embarrassing the domestic circu- 
lation of that country. 

In 1878 the United States, just on the threshold of specie resumption, with- 
out any silver money, with all its currency based on gold, its stock of gold 
increasin; ray and enormously, and with ample authority of law to secure 
all the gold necessary for resumption purposes, took the first backward ste 
in the progress of ci countries from a silver toa gold standard, an 
remonetized the silver dollar, which was practically demonetized in 1834 and 
legally in 1873. 

Atthe same time was inaugurated the financial policy of buying silver 
with gold for currency purposes, for twelve and one half years, to the extent 
ot eee and coinage into legal dollars of $2,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver, and since 8 1 9855 the monthly purchase with legal-tender notes 
redeemable in gold of 4,500,000 ounces of silver. This poney has resulted in 
the accumulation of 418,000,000 ounces of silver, costing $445,000,000, and the 
coinage and injection into our monetary system of over 419,000,000 silver dol- 
lars, Worth intrinsically about half their face value, effecting a complete 
change from a gold to a silver currency and threatening with disaster the 
business interests of our country. 

At the period this policy was begun, 1878, India alone was the great ab- 
sorber of silver—the silver sink of the world—where all the surplus silver 
discarded by Europe vitated as naturally as the waters flow to the sea. 
This vast empire, with a population of more than 250,000,000 souls, mostly 
very poor very ignorant, exchanged its raw products for silver bullion, 
which was coined into small silver coins, the largest the rupee, of the 
former value of about 48 cents (now about 30), which coins answered the 
barbaric demand for ornaments and served asa medium of exchange am 
a people of small transactions without banks and civilized methods of ef- 
fecting exchanges throughout most of the vast territory. 

There is a general impression that silver has been the money of India 
from remote generations. Thisisa fallacy. It has not been a great many 

ears since India adopted the silver standard. The ancient money of the 

doos was gold, which in 1818 was supplemented by silver; but gold coins 
remained legal tender until 1835, when silver was made the sole standard of 
value and legal-tender money in British India, and gold was demonetized. 
Although large quantities of gold bave been imported Into India since 1835, 
the importations of gold for the eight fiscal years ending with 1870 amounting 
to nearly $250,000,000, nevertheless gold isnot a legal tender in that empire 
and gold coins do not circulate. 

During the last ee odd years India hes absorbed vast quantities of sil- 
ver. From 1863 to 1 a period of only thirty years—the imports of silver 
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aggregated over £225,000,000, or about $1,100,000,000. The enormous 
and apperenny unlimited power of India to absorb silver, where it was 
promptly converted into coin, beco: 

recoined, has undoubtedly saved silver from a very much greater deprecia- 


y 
ot a silver currency in India in maintaining the general level of prices, in 
affording a bounty to the export of Indian products, and in working a cor- 
respond disadvantage to the American farmer, lowering the price of his 
wheat by bringing it into competition with Indian wheat in Liverpool, have 
Bun 7 5 ar stock arguments of the free-silver-coinage advocates in the 
tes. 

And yet all the while the ears of Parliament have been filled by India’s 
ery for relief from the burdens growing out of a depreciated currency, which 
has rendered neces additional taxation amounting last year to $7,000,000 
of rupees to cover India’s loss on exchange in paying its European obl: 
tions in gold (making it impossible, by reason of the fiuetuations in 
value of the rupee, to estimate the annual expenditure with any degree of 
accuracy), and reduced legitimate commercial trade to a mere specu- 
lation; and two royal commissions have been ap inted to consider the 
5 evils and inconveniences resulting to British India from the deprecia- 

on of the gold price in silver. 

The committee appointed last October to consider and advise whether it 
Was e ient to modify the Indian currency was composed of Lord Chan- 
cellor Herschell, Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, Sir Thomas Farrer, Sir Regi- 
nald Welby, Mr. Arthur Godley, Lieut. Gen. Strachey, and Mr. B. W. Cur- 
rie. The first three named had been members of the royal commission ap- 


monetary conference at Brussels from British India and Great Britain, re- 
The question referred to the committee was whether, having zegara to 
onted 


ow them to carry into effect the proposals 
which they had made for stopping the free coinage of silver in In: witha 
view tothe introduction of a gold standard.” 

In a dispatch of June 2, 1892, the Indian authorities expressed their delib- 
erate opinion that it it became clear that the Brussels conference was un- 
likely to_arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and if a direct agreement 
between India and the United States was found to be unattainable, the Gov- 
ernment of India should at once close their mints to the free coi e of sil- 
ver, and make arrangements for the introduction of a gold standard.” The 
Government of India forwarded at the same time a memorandum prepared 
by Sir David Barbour outlining the method proposed for the introduction 
of the gold standard in India. The sessions of the committee were sus- 
pended during the Brussels conference; but when that body adjourned with- 
out reaching any satisfactory plan for the solution of the silver problem, 
they were immediately resumed. 

e proposals which have received the serious consideration of this dis- 
tinguished committee group themselves in four classes: (1) Cl the In- 
dian mints to the coinage of silver on private accounts, with or without au- 
thority for the Government to continue coinage; (2) the establishment of 
the gold standard, with or without a gold currency; (8) the imposition of a 
large orage on silver coinage; 00 the imposition of a duty on silver 
im 


1 9 committee, in their report dated May 31, 1893, state their conclusions 
as follows: 

While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we can not, in view of the 
serious evils with which the government of India may at any time be con- 
fronted if matters are left as they are, advise your lordship to overrule the 
proposals for the closing of the mints and the adoption of a gold standard, 
Which that poren with their responsibility and deep interest in the 
success of the measure suggested, have submit to you. ut we consider 
that the following modifications of these proposals are advisable. Theclos- 
ing of the mints against free coinage of silver should be accompanied by an 
announcement that, though closed to the public they will be used by the gov- 
ernment for the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be then 
fixed, say 1s. 4d. per rupee; and that at the government treasuries gold will 
be received in satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio.” 

As is shown by the recent action of the Indian Government, the recom- 
mendations of the committee have been carried into practical effect by clos- 
ing the Indian mints to silver coinage, without indicating the intention as 
to coinage on government account, and by fixing a permanent rate of ex- 

with India of 16 pence for the rupee, which nearly corresponds 
with bap commercial gold value of the pure silver in that coin at the date of 
the order. 


* > a * s + * 


The action of the Indian Government in closing the mints to the 33 
of silver, rendered necessary by the de lation of its silver Mpa Sonor! Cond the 
first step towards the establishment of the gold standard in that emp 
is not a temporary measure nor one adopted 2 but a permanent policy, 
recommended in the first instance by the Indian Government and carefully 
considered and reported on before final adoption by a committee of distin- 
guished and conservative men familiar with the needs of India, who weighed 
carefully all the possible and probable results. 

As was officially announced by the secretary of state for India in his 
dispatch to the Viceroy, it is the intention to make ements for the 
adoption of a goldstandard.”” It is useless and worse than silly to attempt 
to minimize the effects of this action on the future of silver by statements 
upon the part of silver advocates as to the impossibility of carrying out the 
policy adopted for India, or by holding out hope of continued purchases and 
coinage of silver by the an Government. The fact remains that the gold 
standard is to be established in British India, and the closing of the mints 
to ae coinage was the initiatory and necessary step in carrying out that 
policy. 

This action upon the part of British India leaves the United States (unless 
we include Mexico, although, as is well known, Mexican silver coinage cuts 
no figure in the case) the only country in the world which continues to pur- 
chase and coin silver into legal-tender money. 

This policy has already resulted in changing our currency from gold to 
Silver, and has created widespread distrust of our ability to maintain the 
gold standard. It is not possible, now that barbaric India, our great silver 
ally, has pulled-down her silver idol and taken steps to conform her mone- 
tary system to that of the civilized world, that the United States will con- 
tinue to act in monetary isolation, in defiance of the rest of the world, and 
still further imperil its m: cent prosperity and credit by paying gold 
for a discarded, a deprecia and a depreciating metal. 

It must be remembered that whatever importance there may be in the use 
of money as a medium of exchange, its greatest value is as a measure of 
values, and that in this respect the United States has not departed since 1834 


yon the gold standard. Gold is still the sole standard of varue in the United 
legally and actually, and the determination and ability of the 


tates, bo 


8 States to maintain all its money at a parity with gold is still una 


While the road back to safe financial principles may be rough and s 1 

is still open, and the sooner we enter upon i the surer wilt be Sor relia 

from the present distressing and threatening business difficulties. 
EDWARD OWEN LEECH. 


Now, Mr. President, to resume for a moment the history of 
the act of 1873: It was framed in the Treasury Department after 
a thorough examination by experts, transmitted to both Houses 
of Congress, thoroughly examined and debated during four con- 
secutive sessions, the information called for by the House of 
Representatives and printed six times by order broadly circu- 
lated, and many amendments were proposed, but no material 


changes were made in the coinage clause from the beginning 29 
a 


the end of the controversy. It added the French dollar for 
time, but that was superseded by the trade dollar, and neither 


was made a legal tender but for $5. It passed the Senate on thao J 


10th of January, 1871—36 yeas and 14 nays—every Senator from 
the Pacific coast voting for it. 

It was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr, 
Hooper at the next session, It was debated, scrutinized, and 
3 unanimously, dropping the silver dollar as directly stated 

y Mr. Hooper. It was reported, debated, amended, and 
passed by the Senate unanimously. In every stage of the bill 
and every print the dollar of 4124 grains was prohibited, and 
thesingle goldstandard recognized, proclaimed, and understood. 
It was not until silver was a cheaper dollar that anyone de- 
manded it, and then it was to take advantage of a creditor. 

Now, it has always been within the power of Congress to cor- 
rect this error, if error was made; but Congress has refused over 
and over again to doit, When the controversy arose about the 
Bland bill and the House of Representatives proposed the free- 
coinage of silver, the Senate rejected it after a deliberate con- 
test and substituted in place of it what is called the Bland-Alli- 
son act, which required the purchase of silver bullion at its mar- 
ket value and its coinage toa limited amount. Every effort has 
been made from that time to this to have the Congress of the 
United States pam a free-coinage act. 

As I said before, shortly after the passage of the Bland-Alli- 
son act, and from that time on there was a constant debate going 
on in Congress, and finally Congress raised the amount of silver 
bullion to be . to four million and a half ounces by the 
act of 1890. The question then was between the free coinage of 
silver and the purchase of silver in a limited amount to be coined 
at the pleasure of the Government as it was needed. The same 
question is upon us now in the difficulties which surround us, 
aaa te is time that the question should be definitely and finally 
settled. 

Mr. President, it is said that if we stop the coinage of silver 
it will be the end of silver. I have heard here that moan from 
some of my friends near me, that it will be the end of silver. 
I do not think it will be the end of silver. We have proven 
by our furchasee that the mere purchase of silver by us 
in a declining market, when all the nations of Europe are 
refusing to buy silver and throwing upon us their surplus, is an 
improvident use of the public money, and it ought to be aban- 
doned, or at least suspended until a time shall come when we 
may, by an international ratio or by some other provision of law, 
peron: the possible coming to the single standard of silver, 

ow,that can be done. 

What do we ropose to do now? We simply propose to stop 
the purchase. We do not say when we will renew it again, but 
we simply say we believe, in view of a panic or any possibilities 
of a panic, that it would be idle for us to waste either our credit 
money or our actual money to buy that which must be put down 
into the cellar of our Treasury and there lay unused, except as 
it is represented b 8 to pay in gold. I say that such a 
policy as that would be foolish and delusive. 

Senators say that this is a blow at silver. Why, silver is as 
much a part of the industry of my inated Be itisa A pak of the 
industry of the State of the Senator from Colorado, the able ex- 
ponent of this question. The production of silver is a great in- 
terest, and the people of Ohio are as deeply interested in the 
success of that interest as the people of Colorado. It is true we 
have not the direct ownership of the property, but it enters into 
measures of value of our property. There could be no desire on 
the part of any portion of the people of the United States to 
strike down silver. That idea ought to be abandoned at once. 
Therefore, in order to at least give the assurance of honest men 
that we do not intend to destroy an industry of America we put 
npon the bill a provision proposed now by the Senator from In- 

iana. 

I say that instead of desiring to strike down silver we will 
likely build it up; and any measure that could be adopted for an 
international ratio that will not demonetize gold meet m 
approbation and favor. But I would not dissever the finane 
business of this great country of ours, with its 65,000,000 of peo- 
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from the standards that are now recognized by all the Chris- 
nations of Europe. I would not have our measure less valua- 
— ses — measure of the proudest and haughtiest country of 

e world. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of the mere interest of 
Nevadaor Colorado. It isnot a questionabout what Wall street 
will do. They will always be doing some deviltry or other, it 
makes no difference whois up or who is down. We take that as 
a mitter of course. The question is what ought to be done for 
the people of the United Stites in their length and breadth. If 
Congress should say that in its opinion it is not now wise after 
our experience to continue the purchase of silver bullion, is an 
injustice done to Colorado or Nevada? Are we bound to bui 
up the interest of one section or one community at the expense 
of another or of the whole country? 

No. I heartily and truly believe that the best thing we cannow 

do is to suspend for atime, at least, the purchase of silver bul- 
lion. We should then turn our attention to measures that are de- 
manded immediately to meet the difficulties of the hour. Let 
this be done promptly and completely. It involves a trust to 
our officers and great powers over the publicfunds. I am will- 
to trust them. If you are not, it is a strange attitude in po- 
litical affairs. I would give them power to protect the credit of 
the Government against all enemies at home and abro d. 

If the fight must be for the possession of gold, we will use our 
cotton our corn, our wheat and other productions, against 
all the productions of mankind. We, with our resources, can 
then enter into a finincial competition. We do not want to do 
it now. We prefer to wait awhile until the skies are clear and 
see what will be the effect of the Indian policy, and what ar- 
rangemenis may be made for conducting another international 
conference. In the mean time let the United States stand upon 
its strength and credit, maintaining its money, different kinds 
of money, at a parity with each other. If we will do that I think 
soon all these elouds will be dissipated and we may go home to 
our families and friends with a conscientiousness t we have 
3 * work for our country at large. [Applause in the gal- 

ies. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Colorado will give way 
for a moment, I should like to give notice that on Tuesday next 
I shall take occasion to give the history of the demonetization of 
silver. I shall give the true history from the records. 

Mr. HALE, I rise to a parliamen question. I desire to 
call the attention of the Senator from I 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to 
condition of the bill reported by him yesterday. 
but gathered from the news that he intended by motion 
or by some action to substitute the measure which he repona 

esterday as the unfinished business for whatever might be be- 

ore the Senate. I suggest to him, as debate is to continue, 
whether it would not be advisable that it be continued upon the 
pro n which he submitted youtersey and that by some ac- 
tion on his part that be made the unfinished business, so that it 
can not be said a week from now that the Senate has not even 
been considering that measure. I only make this suggestion for 
the discretion of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I appreciate the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Maine. I gave notice yesterday that as far as I could 
Ishould ask the consideration of the bill for the repeal of the 
Sherman act every morning after morning business. That was 
subject, hOwever, to the accommodation of Senators who de- 
sire to address the Senate. The Senator from Ohio preferred 
to address the Senate upon that bill, and it has been before the 
Senate. The Senator from Colorado, who desires now to oc- 
cupy the floor, prefers to speak on the bill (S. 453) to pro- 
vide for the issue of circulating notes to national banks. He 
spoke on that bill yesterday, and desires to continue his re- 
marks to-day. I therefore ask that the pending bill, on which 
the Senator from Ohio has delivered his address, may be laid 
aside and the bill I have indicated be taken up, in order that the 
Senator from Colorado may proceed orderly with his remarks. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator that the Vice-Presi- 
dent laid the pending order before the Senate at the expiration 
of the morning hour. It does not require any action to take it up. 

Mr. VOORHEES. So much the better. The bink bill being 
the pending bill, the Senator from Colorado will proceed upon 
it, but I give notice that to-morrow, after the morning business 
is transacted, I shall ask the Senate to proceed with the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 1, for the repsal of a part of the Sher- 
man act, and I shall continue to do so from day to day, subject 
of course, to my desire to accommodate Senators who wish to 
speak upon the k bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 
I should like to h :ve the roll called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


iana [Mr. VOORHEES], 
parliamentary 


- 
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1 was not here, 
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Aveust 30, 


The Secre called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
eee eee ; = 85 


Davis, Hun Platt, 
Allen, Dixon, Jones, Ark. Power, 
Bate, Dubois, Jones, Nev. 
— — Kyle, N 
ou 
Caffery, Anger, Lod; Stewart, 
Call, Gordon, 
Camden, Gorman, ee Vest, 7 
Cameron, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Morgan, Voorhees, 
U. Pasco, ‘althall, 
Coke, Hawley, Peffer, White, La. 
Cullom, Higgins, Perkins, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators having responded 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANE CIRCULATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu- 
lating notes to national banks, the pending question being on 
the amendment submitted by Mr. COCKRELL, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, yesterday when the Senate 
went into executive session I was 1 some facts in con- 
nection with the scheme organized in the city of New York last 
spring for the purpose of bringing a sufficient pressure upon 
Congress to secure the repeal of the Sherman law. I read an 
article from the Sin Francisco Examiner, which seems to have 
been practically thesameas one published in the New York Sun. 
I have also an article from the New York Sun of April 29 last, 
from which I will read an extract: 

The conference yesterday between Secretary Carlisle and a number of the 
bankers of this city was of reat value in that it resulted in a definite un- 
derstanding of the financial Berg of the Administration, as indicated in 
this column last Ne t policy is to interpose no obstacle to the 
natural operations and logical results of the Sherman law. In a word. the 
Administration proposes to allow the peopie to reap the rewards of their 


own folly. 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear that, 
while Mr. Cleveland works in Con the bankers will be ted to work, 
not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing utmost to 


the expectation of a money crisis that 
from marter. 

e e Renae, Sete cen Ep 

tounding were not the country too familiar with Mr. Cleveland and his 

methods to be astonished by anything from him. 

That is a quotation from the New York Sun of April 29. In 
the same line I find in the Empire of Finance and Trade, under 
date of August 26, the following: 5 

Let us % to another fact, and we are done. Never before have the 

institutions of Chicago and the West ordered their gold in 


yooh 
8 large quantities direct from Europe, and in this fact is 


t is found one rea- 
son why our are over the anomaly that although all these 


bankers 

ons are coming to the country they experience little or no relief there- 
from. The other reas n. gentlemen, is, in order to force the repeal of the 
Sherman act and to quickly establish your power over the plain le of 
this land, you first sent out of the country one hundred and ten mi 
the poopie s currency in order to assist the Rothschilds to demonetize sil- 
ver in Austria and elsewhere, and then let it remain there, to teach the Wert 
and South an object-lesson.“ as the President called it, until you found it 
was to recall it in order to save your own house from destruction. 
Now, you have not only taught the West and the South an object-lesson, but 
yourselves one as well, and you can be sure of it. 


THE SCHEME OF THE BANKERS. 

I think, after what I have read, I may safely assume that the 
opinion is very general in this country that a scheme was organ- 
ized early in season in New York for the purpose of creating 
a financial panic which would compel an extra session of Con- 
gress for the repeal of the Sherman purchasing act, and I think 
the well-known und undisputed utterances of the Executive and 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury bear out the infer- 
ence that it was not to be the act of the banks alone, but that 
when the New York Sun says that the bankers were to work not 
only in New York but elswhere with the Administration, it spoke 
by authority. 

I would not have anyone infer that I believe the bankers of 
New York intended to create just the condition of affairs that 
now exists. I think they undertook to create a distrust and a 
disturbance in the country that would justify the President in 
calling Congress at an extraordinary time, and thus secure ac- 
tion, first, on the purchase bill; secondly, on the proposition sur 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, andsuggested by them in their 
conference of bankers with the Secretory last spring—the issu- 
ance of a large amount of Government bonds, upon which they 
could continue to do banking business. 

But, as stated in the article that I read from the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean yesterday, this panic got away from them a little. 
They rather overdid the business and frightened the people 
beyond even what they had intended. However, as stuted in 
the paper I have just read, they are responsible for the condi- 
tion, and if they get hurt they ought not to complain. 

I stated yesterdxy that banks have two great functions—one to 
receive money and pay it out, and the other to transmit money 
from one section of the country to the other by way of bills of 


1893. 
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pam itn think I demonstrated that the banks of New York 
City, elphia, Boston, and of, poe some other cities, 
have absolutely broken down as banks of deposit or banks of ex- 


e, 
CIRCULATION. 


There is another function for nat'onal banks—notfor State, but 
for national banks—and that is to maintain a circulation for the 
le. That was one of the great purposes for which these 
bas s were organized in 1881. We were told then, as we have 
been told since, as we were told by official utterances even as 
late as last December, that the banks of the country were ready 
and willing, or would be when properly organized, to furnish to 
the people of the United States a sufficiency of currency which 
should always be as good as gold. 

There are two things with reference to the currency that the 
people are particulary interested in, and which of the two they 
are interested in most it would be somewhat difficult to say. 
They are interested, primarily, I suppose, that there shall be a 
sufficiency of 3 for by a sufficiency of money only can you 
maintain prices. By a sufficiency of money only can you main- 
tain the equity of contracts. They are also interested that it 
shall be good money: that if the banks undertake to issuecircu- 
lation it shall be as good as 24 Sea the Government issues, 

I propose to deal with these ks for afew momentsas banks 
of issue, and I think I can demonstrate very satisfactorily to 
everybody that as banks of issue they have been as great fail- 
ures as they have been as banks of depositand banks of exchange. 

By the original act, as I recollect, without having looked at 
it, but speaking from memory—if I am incorrect some Senator 
can correct me—they were originally limited to 8300, 000,000. 
That has been extended since so that my recollection is that the 
limit is now in the neighborhood, if not quite, #400,000,000— 
$380,000,000, or in that neighborhood. ` 

Some Senators around me say that the entire limit was re- 
moved. Iam inclined to think on reflection that the limit has 
been removed, butfor the purpose for which I am speaking itis 
immaterial whether it has been removed or not, because at no 
time have they ever approached the limit that was provided for 
them by law. I believe, withoutabsolute certainty as to the par- 
ticular time, that they reached the highest limit some ten or 
twelve years ago, when the bink circulation reached $352,000,000 
or thereabouts 

Mr. PEFFER. Three hundred and tifty-eight million dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘Three hundred and fifty-eight million dol- 
lars, the Senator from Kansas says. Iam spes now from 
recollection, not having considered the exact number of mil- 
lions as being of any 8 consequence. I see that it was 
8358,000, 000 in 1882. e Senator from Kansas is right. What 
was the amount of bank circulation in existence last December? 
The amount that was sup tobe in circulation in the United 
States was $172,000,000. The amount for which the banks were 
responsible was $147,000,000, and at times since the issue reached 
$358,00),000, it has been as low as $124,000,000. There are 
three years in the history of banks since 1882 in which the cir- 
culation of the banks has fluctuated to the extent of $50,000,000 
in each year. 

In the fall of 1892 the money in circulation amounted to $172,- 
000,000 and a fraction, of which the banks were msible for 
$147 ,000,000; or, in other words, the banks had endeavored to 
reduce their circulation from $358,000,000 down to 8147, 000, 000. 
and at one time, as I stated, they had let it fall to $124,000,000. 
The violent fluctuations in the currency then, which everybody 
knows are accompanied by more or less disturbance, are cer- 
tainly an indication that the banks have not supplied the circu- 
lating medium of this country in a satisfactory way. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRay] asks me what is the 
difference between the circulation and what P eal eer 
for. When a bank under the existing law desires to retire its 
circulation, it does not do as it did under the original law, take 
its own notes to the Treasury and withdraw its bonds. The old 
original law required that the banks should take their own notes 
and deposit them in the Treasury in order to retire their bonds. 
It was changed in 1870 or 1874, I do not now recall the exact 
year. They can now take Treasury notes to the Treasury or they 
can take their own notes and deposit them. The difference be- 
tween $147,000,000 and $172,000,000 is the money that they are 
supposed to have deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
for the redemption of their paper, butwhich has not been actu- 
ally redeemed, and remains in circulation. 

I find that between October 31, 1885, and October 1, 1886, there 
was a shrinkage of the circulation of national banks of $56,593,- 
533. I find that between October 1, 1886, and October 31, 1887, 
there was a shrinkage of $50,495,589. 

In 1890, when we came here and before the time of the passage 
of the much-talked-of and much-despised Sherman act, the na- 
tional banks had in circulation $136,753,837; or, in other words, 


they had increased their circulation that year by $11,795,000. 
There was a gen ral complaint of a stringency in money affairs 
in the country at that time. I spoke of that yesterday. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] calls my attention to 
the fact that the limitation on the issue of national bank circu- 
lation was removed in 1875. I was under that impression, but I ` 
failed to find it in the few minutes I devoted to that point. If 
these banks have failed tofurnish circulation in a proper manner, 
they have failed to pe:form any function of banking assigned to 
them by law. At least those banks that have failed to pay their 
. have, and the banks of the country have, failed to pro- 
vide the requisits and necessary amount of currency. 


WILL THE BANKS DO BETTER IN THE FUTURE. 


I do not need to discuss the question whether in the spring of 
1890, when we took steps to secure to the people more currency, 
it wasneeded. That it was needed was admitted by everybody. 
It was admitted by the officials of the Government. I' never 
heard it disputed in this body, and 1 do not think it was disputed 
anywhere. It was said then that the banks could not furnish 
the money profitably, and therefore they declined. Now weare 
told that if weallow them to do so they can furnish all the money 
that is necessary and no other legislation is needed: that if we 
will pass this bill, which gives them 100 cents insted of 90 cents 
on a dollar of issue, it will so encourage them that I sup wo 
are to believe that the $585,000,000 of United States bonds still 
existing, or the amount not used for binking purposes, will be 
put into the Treasury and issue be made upon them. The past 
ee of the banks indicates that they will not do anything of 
the . 

Mr. President, there is no reason to suppose that if these 
binks are allowed to continue either with the present bonds or 
other bonds, un oss there is some special privilege given to them 
they will furnish a suitable amount of currency. We all re- 
member that in 1881, when there was a proposition to change 
the bonded indebtedness of the United States from a large in- 
terest-bearing debt to a smaller, when the provisions of the law 
required the national banks to take the bonds drawing smaller 
interest, they came to the Treasury in a month with $18,000,000 
or $20,000,000 of their paper and deposited it, and declared the 
would withdraw all their circulation if Congress persisted in this 
to them objectionsble legislation. 

The amount of the circulation of the banks has increased or 
decreased, not according to the wants of the people, not accord- 
ing to the demands of commerce and trade, but acco to 
their wishes, and practically with reference to the price of United 
States bonds. When the bonds went up high enough so that it 
was of more profit to sell them than it was to use them forissue 
in banking, they sold them and contracted the circulation, one 
time as much as $56,000,000 in a year. They can not now sur- 
render more than $3,000,000 a month; that is, $36,000,000 a year. 
I understand the limit of $3,000,000 a month does not apply to 
banks that suspend or go into liquidation, but is the amount that 
can be voluntarily surrendered. 


TIME TO REFORM THE BANKING SYSTEM, 


I am opposed to the extension of the banking system of the 
United States as banks of issue. If the conduct of the banks at 
this time is to be a criterion of what it will be in the future, I 
am opposed to the extension of the banking System, or its con- 
tinuance, for any purpose. I stated yesterday my opinion that 
the control of the paper money of the country shduld not be 
lodged with any corporation. I am opposed to giving to indi- 
viduals or corporations the right to contract the currency atone 
time and to expand it at another, just as the speculative spirit of 
Wall street may demand. I believe it to be the prerogative of 
the Government of the United States, as it is of every other Gov- 
ernment, to issve its own currency. 

I submit to the honorable chairman of the committee who 
comes here in hot h ste with a bill to give to these banks $19,- 
000.00 or $20,000,000 of extra money, or 830, 000, 000 if they should 
see fit to put in an additional amount of bonds, whether it is not 
a good time, in view of their misconduct, in view of their fail- 
ure to perform the functions imposed upon them by law, to re- 
form the banking system in the United States. It will hardly 
do after we have heard the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to assert that there is any longerany 
great haste in this proposed legislation, for he tells us in sub- 
stance that tue fright the people have been under in the United 
States for the last sixty days simply arose from a fear that we 
were about to go to free coinsge, and I think after the vote in 
the House of Representatives the other day on that subject, 
even the most timid Wall street operator will have no fear on 
that point. If that is true, we have plenty of time to deliberate; 
there is no haste now, the cure has been found; confidence will 
be restored as quickly as the people can read of that vote. 
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GREENBACKES. 


When the proposition came before the Senate on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 5 to increase 
the greenback issue, the Senator from Ohio assailed it with great 
violence and with considerable heat. He said, ** Here is an in- 
indebtedness of the Government not due. You propose by your 
amendment to the bill to make it due. You propose to say that 
it is payable now.“ That part of the Senator's statement is true. 
How is it to be paid? By a note of the Government? It will 
still be a Government debt. 

The greenback is reine, alter all but a note of the Govern- 
ment, with a promise as to how it shall be redeemed, and when 
it shall be redeemed; but it takes the place of money in this 
country in the most satisfactory manner. It will goeverywhere 
where the English language is spoken; nay more, it will go 
everywhere where civilized men will trade. It is good in Europe; 
it is good in Northern Africa; it is good in Southern Africa; it 
is good all over this continent—North and South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not wish to interfere with the orderly 
proceeding of the Senator from Colorado, but I should be ver 

lad before he finishes his remarks if he will discuss the pend- 

g amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. k- 
RELL}. 

Mr TELLER. Oh, I am coming to that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will get down to that in due time, some time 
before the hour to adjourn arrives. I was speaking of the value 
of the greenback. Itisa legal-tender paper between the citi- 
zens of the United States. It will not only buy, which is one of 
` the desirable and essential qualities of money, but it will pay 
debts, which is a greater and more valuable function of money 
than that of purchase. It has never been discredited an hour 
since we undertook to make it good with gold or silver. Is it 
not better than a national-bank note that is not a full legal ten- 
der? 

Oh, but says the Senator from Ohio, if you issue $40,000,000, 
or $50,000,000, or $100,000,000, you will have increased your de- 
mand upon the reserve fund, that sacred fund, that fund which 
gives the Senator from Ohio and his class of thinkers so much 
trouble and so much worry for fear it may be depleted. I sub- 
mit to the Senate there is not aman who, when the Senator 
from Ohio made that oas nan did not immediately remember 


that every national- note is a demand upon that reserve as 
much as a greenback. The Government of the United States 
has pled itself to redeem the national-bank notes in green- 


backs. That is the law and that has been the practice. the 
bank redeems in money, satisfactory, lawful money at its coun- 
ter, well and 5 the bank fails the Government of the 
United States Hus declared that it stands ready at all times to 
exchange for the national-bank note its note, which is payable 
on damang at all times in the coin of the realm, and by practice 
in gold. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator if the green- 
backs which the Government pays out in the redemption of na- 
tional-bank currency under those circumstances would not be a 
new issue of national currency? 

Mr. TELLER. No; it is not a new issue. a 

Mr. GRAY. I would ask further, whether such a payment by 
such an issue of greenbacks out of the original stock of $346,- 
000,000 would be a new liability of the Government or create a 
new demand on the reserve fund? 

Mr. TELLER. Ifyou increase the present bank issue from 
$172,000,000 to $500,000,000 there is just so much more paper in 
the country to demand of the Government greenbacks. and so 
many more people who can, if they choose, go to the Treasury 
and demand gold. There is nothing in the argument on either 
side. The suggestion made by the Senator from Ohio is abso- 
lutely worthless, in my judgment. There is no distinction, and 
nobody need be afraid of the issue of 8100, 000, 000 of greenbacks 
because it is intrenching upan that reserve, nor need anyone be 
afraid of the issue of 8100, 000, 000 of national-bank notes because 
it would intrench upon that reserve. It is a phantom; it is not 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Would it not be necessary for the Government 
to have the greenbacks in its possession in order to exchange the 
national-bank notes? 

Mr. TELLER. The United States holds itself in readiness at 
all times to exchange a greenback for a national-bank note, if 
zi holder wants to have it exchanged. 

T. SQUIRE, The Government must have the greenbacks in 
its possession. 

r. TELLER. It ought to have them, and it ordinarily does 
have them. I do not know whether it has them now. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the point I wished to elucidate. 

Mr, TELLER. I do not know whether we have reached a 


point where the Government is unable to make its redemption, 


but I suppose the holder would take ent in gold at least, 
because it is just the same whether he takes it in 1 to- 
day and in gold to-morrow, or whether he takes it in gold in the 
first instance. Of course I do not pretend to deny that the 
3 the amount of paper money the greater the seg ae 

that some man will want to go and demand gold for it. It 
would be childish for me to assert that there would be as many 
demands made upon the Treasury Department if there were only 
$100,000,000 of paper money, as there would be if there were 
$1,000,000,000. at may be an object of fear and of distrust, but 
the difference is absolutely nil between a national-bank note and 
a Government or legal-tender greenback—each is a demand on 
the reserve. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would it interrupt the Senator from Colo- 
rado if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Not a particle. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator give his opinion of the rel- 
ative value, for security and safety, between a legal-tender note 
and a silver certificate or silver dollar? 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. ALDRICH, I should like to have the Senator’s opinion 
as to the relative value as currency for the people of the United 
States of a legi -tender note and a silver certificate. 

Mr. TELLER. That may depend on a great many circum- 
stances. With the ordinary citizen there is no distinction what- 
ever. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the Senator, he takes the 
position that a legal-tender note without any reserve fund is 
equally safe and secure in the form of currency for the people of 
the United States as a silver certificate. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave made nosuch statement, and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island ought to know that I have made no such 
statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have the Senator's 
opinion, if he has not made the statement, on that precise ques- 

ion, 2 
Mr. TELLER. I hold that no paper money ever ought to be 
issued without some provision for its redemption in the money 
metals of the world. Upon that subject my record is well known, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island knew it just as well before 
ashe knows it now. L have never suggested interconvertible 
paper. I have never given a vote in that direction. The silver 
certificate is by positive direction of law payable in silver dol- 
lars, and if the Senator wants to know whether I think a silver 
doilar is as goodas a gold dollar I will tell him that in every de- 
partment of life since silver dollars have been in use, since 
1878, they have performed every function that the gold dollar 
has performed in this country, and I assert that there has been 
atno time any exhibition-by the people of the United States of 
distrust either of the silver dollar or the silver certificate. 
LEGAL-TENDER NOTES AND SILVER CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The precise question which I desire to have 
the Senator from Colorado answer is whether a legal-tender 
note issued in accordance either with the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, which has already been voted on or the 
amendment which is now pending, is equally valuable and safe 
as a form of currency to the people of the United States with a 
silver certificate. I must confess I am ignorant of the Senstor’s 
views on that subject, and I think it has a very important bear- 
ing upon the silver question which is now before the Sen: te. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know that mycomprehension is suffix 
cient to take in that question. I do not think the Senator from 
Rhode Island knows exactly what he means himself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imean exactly this, if-the Senator will allow 
me: The so-called silver Senators, including the Senator from 
Colorado, voted the other day solidly, I think, for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. I was trying to find out 
whether they favor the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, which provides for an indefinite issue of legal-tender 
notes without any metallic reserve. If the silver Senators are 
in favor ol that amendment, and believe that a legal-tender 
note without any reserve is equally valuable as a form of cur- 
rency with silver, then it is very plain to me, as I think it will 
be to the people of the United States, that it is a needless ex- 
penditure of public money to buy silver to secure notes. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Rhode island is jumping 
before he gets to the stile. 

M. ALDRICH. Iam trying to find out where the stile is. 

Mr. TELLER. I voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. It is not true, as stated by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that there is no reserve or no way to redeem the 
paper that was pr posed to be issued under that amendment. 

r. ALDRICH. There was no additional reserve provided. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, additional reserve;” that is another 

uestion. The Senator would have us understand that we voted 

or paper that there was to be no method of redeeming. He 
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knows better than that. He knows there is 8100, 000, 000 of gold 
now in the Treasury, and it might as well be 8300, 000, 000 or 
$500,000,000 under the law, because there is no limit on it. The 
law simply says that there shall be at all times a sufficiency of 
coin to redeem every greenback that comes to the ror ere and 
that is as true of all the new notes that may be made as it is of 
the old. So there is nothing if the iy y Yaka of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. We have not voted for interconvertible pa- 
per; we have not voted for fiat money. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is exceeding anxious to know 
how I am going to vote on the pending amendment. I have not 
examined it with a great deal of care, but I understand it isa 

roposition to allow the State banks to do what the national 

anks are doing. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It proposes to allow the State banks, the 
savings banks, the private banks, the loan and trust companies, 

und any individual who holds a United States bond to doit. In 
other words, it proposes to give the masses of the people of this 
country some rights as well as national banks. 

Mr. TELLER. On the proposition before the Senate, the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, the Senator from 
Rhode Island is exceedingly anxious to know how I am going to 
vote. Ishall vote not as I have voted on many occasions. Ishall 
vote for the amendment. Heretofore I have voted against paper 
money. I have nevervoted since I have been in public life, sov- 
enteen years, for an issue of paper money. I shall not now vote 
for an issue of paper money unless there is something back of it, 
nor would I vote for it if I did not believe the laws were ample 
to maintain it upon anequality with the best money metal in ex- 
istence. 

I shall vote for it for a variety of reasons. I shall vote for it 
in this case, I amfrank to say, because I believe we have reached 
a time when more money has to be issued, when the people 
must have more money, and when, whatever may be the result 
of our action here, whether the law of 1890 is repealed or not, it 
is evident that the present stock of money is not sufficient, and 
it is apparent to every thinking man that if the law remains it 
is not sufficient. If thereisa poseibiuiy of its repeal, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island declares there is, if he is correct 
when he says it is a dead certainty” that it is to be repealed, 
then I pro to give to the people more money, and I propose 
to give to them the highest kind of money that there is, unless 
it be gold and silver. If we fail to secure for them gold and 
silver on equal terms I shall endeavor to give them, I think 
with the concurrence and approval of the great mass of the peo- 

le of the United States, the next best thing, and that isa green- 


k. 
I shall not by my vote here p any more power into the hands 
of the banks of this country. I shall not enable them any longer 
to paralyze the industries and enterprises of this country as they 
are doing to-day, to shut up the mills, to close the mines, and to 
send out into the world homeless, without opportunity to earn 
their bread, men who were sixty days ago earning good wages 
at profitable employment. That is what they have done, and 
that is what they are doing. They can not get my vote for any 
further continuation of their existence, and if I could have a 
fair opportunity to wipe them out I would wipe them out as 
quickly as it could be done, keeping always in mind the great 
commercial interests that would be n by a sudden ces- 
sation of their pretended exercise of their functions, which they 
are but badly exercising at this time. 

I will be frank with the Senator from Rhode Island; I will be 
frank with the Senate. Iam opposed to the further continua- 
tion of the banking system as banks of issue. I desire to with- 
draw from them the privilege they now have of issuing circu- 
lation, and because I ám opposed to that I shall vote for any- 
thing that will make it unnecessary that they shall continue to 
exercise that 8 function. 

Before I get t nen with voting on this bill I have not much 
question but that I shall vote for some things I do not approve 
of. Ishall vote for everything that I think will make the bill 
batter, so that if it should become a law it will be sheared of 
some of the harm that would come by giving to the banks un- 
limited power over the circulation of this country. I may vote 
for some things that I do not think are desirable, in the ho 
that if they shall become a part of the bill the friends of the 
measure might conclude to drop it and not further press it; and 
I believe that to be a perfectly fair parliamentary method when 
you are attacking a bill which you believe to be absolutely vicious. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. ae safety to the people of this coun- 
try is there in a national bank under the proposed bank act at 
this time than there is in an equal volume or United States notes? 

Mr. TELLER. There is not any greater safety, unless the 


creature is 
look when 
Not at all. They look to the Government of the United States 
for its redemption, and the reason, as was said here the other 
day, why nobody had ever lost a dollar by national-bank notes 
is not because the banks that issued the notes were solvent, for 


ter than its creator. To whom do the people 
ey have a bank note? To the bank that issues it? 


many of them have gone into bankruptcy. It is because the 
Government of the United States has stood behind them ready 
at all times to make them good, and that, too, without reference 
whether the bonds were worth $1 or 50 cents. No matter 
here the security in the hands of the Government goes, the 
bank bill is as good as gold, because it can always be exchanged 
for a currency that will readily exchange for gold. 

So it can not be pretended by anybody that there is any merit 
in the issue by the banks, or any reason why it is safer to issue 
bank paper to issue greenbacks, for if there were $1,000,- 
000,000 of bank paper issued the Government of the United 
States would be put in exactly the same jeopardy with reference 
to its redemption as it would be put if there were $1,000,000,000 
of greenbacks issued, not that the Government would have to 
pay the bank bill in the first instance in gold or silver but it 
would have to maintain at all times either gold or silver in suf- 
ficient quantities to redeem all that should come, because if the 
parties desired gold they would go to the Treasury Department 
and get a greenback and then turn around and go into the next 
room and get gold or silver for it as they might prefer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ifthe national banks were to take all the 
bonds and the bill of the Finance Committee was , then 
they could issue just as much money as could be issued under the 
amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. I was just coming to that. There are in the 
United States now—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. There would be this difference between the 
issue of United States legal-tender notes and bank notes, would 
there not: The national-bank notes would be putinto circulation 
on the 2 of Government bonds already issued, while the 
United States legal-tender notes would be issued upon the credit 
of the Government and must either be redeemed, when pre- 
sented, from the gold reserve or from bonds authorized for that 
purpose? Is there not that difference between the issue of the 
two kinds of currency? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not see it, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. 

Mr. TELLER, Yes; I understand the Senator exactly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The security for the national-bank notes is the 
bonds of the Government that have already been issued and sold, 
representing the debt of the Government. 

r. TELLER. Does the Senator from Oregon mean to 
that the indebtedness of the United States represented by a bon 
is better security than the entire credit of the United States, for 
that is what the greenback is? The Government of the United 
States has piven to these banks the privilege of banking upon a 
Government indebtedness, and whether that is a good basis of 
banking depends entirely upon the credit of the United States. 
If the credit of the United States is to be distrusted without the 
bond, it is to be distrusted with the bond. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to have my suggestion understood and 
correctly stated. I was not discussing the difference in the se- 
qurity for the 88 of a national-bank note and of a legal- 
tender note. My suggestion was merely that the increase of 
of bank-note circulation must be secured by bonds which are 
already in private hands, while the issue of legal-tender notes 
by the United States not only increases the national indebted- 
ness, but when they are redeemed they must be redeemed by. 
the gold already reserved for that purpose, or additional bonds 
must be issued and sold for that purpose. 

Mr. TELLER. The greenback, as I have stated, is an indebt- 
edness of the United States, and the issue of 3100, 000, 000 of in- 
debtedness of that character adds $100,000,000 to the public debt. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly. 

Mr. TELLER. Now, there is not any trouble about that. 
The difference between the Senator from Oregon and myself, as 
I judge from his statement, is that he prefers to issue an inter- 
est-bearing evidence of debt while I wish to issue that which 
bears no interest. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, the Senator must not understand that I am 
expressing any preference whatever. He was discussing the 
merits of the issue of national-bank notes and of legal-tender 
notes, asI understood him. He correctly stated that the issue 
of $100,000,000 of legal-tender notes increases the national in- 
debtedness $100,000,000, but the issue of $100,000,000 of national- 
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bank currency I understand does not increase the aggregate in- 
debtedness. It increases the liability of the Government to re- 
deem the national-bank notes if it becomes necessary, but the 
$100,000,000 of obligations of the Government must be deposited 
for that purpose. So in the aggregate while the circulation is 
increased the indebtedness of the Government is not increased. 
I think I am correct about that. 

Mr. TELLER. The indebtedness of the Government is not 
increased, of course, by that method. What I was discussing is 
the difference between the burden put apon the Government. 
The Government issues its greenbacks, which are payable on de- 
mand, but we know, as a matter of fact, they are never to be re- 
deemed, never to be actually paid; that is, when the statute pro- 
vides that they are to be brought tothe Treasury and exchanged 
for gold they are still treated as money; they are treated by the 
Government as simply an exchange of one kind of money for 
another, and the greenback goes out to do its duty as money the 
next day just as it did before. 

There is. of course, a technical debt in the greenback. No- 
body in this country believes to-day that the time willever come 
when the Government of the United States will take up the green- 
back and exchange it for any other kind of money; I mean per- 
manently retire the nback. The peopleof the United States 
are wedded to that kind of money, and would never consent to 
that. 

‘ SHALL THE GREENBACK BE RETIRED FOR SILVER? 


The suggestion has been made time and again tome, as a friend 
of silver and representing a section of the country thatis partic- 
ularly interested in providing a way silver might be used, that 
we might make a great use of silver by retiring the greenbacks. 
I have always replied that the people of the United States would 
never submit to the taking up of the greenbacks and their can- 
cellation or destruction, They are to be the money of this coun- 

as long as the flag floats, and everybody might as well make 
up his mind to that fact. — 

Why should they not be? Is it any incumbrance on the Gov- 
ernment that it his to-day 8356, 000,00 of paper money out, save 
and except the 8100, 000, 000 that it keeps in its till? I will ven- 
ture to s1y, not having seen the statement within the last year, 
that there have not been $40,000,000 of greenbacks presented to 
the Treasury for redemption since 1879. Up to 1890 there had 
been just $28,000,000 presented, and undoubtedly that presentation 
was largely by arties who desired gold for export. 

Mr. PEFF ia And they went out into circulation. 

Mr. TELLER. And, as suggested, when they came in they 
immediately went out into circulation and performed the func- 
tions and offics of money. : 


STATE BANKS. 


The Senator from Missouri asked me if the national banks 
could not issue up to the limit. They cin extend their issue up 
to the $585,000,000 of bonds. They have now, I suppose, a little 
over $200,000,000 in the Treasury Department that belongs to 
the national banks—something over cB pa eR dee | per- 
haps, 8360, 000, 000 or $370,000,000 of bonds that are available for 
bank 


If the banks desire it they can to-day take that entire indebt- 
edness and make it the basis of their banking. They have not 
been willing to doit, and when it is suggested that we give to 
the State banks the privilege of doing the same thing then Sen- 
ators foresee great disaster and great trouble to come from al- 
lowing the State banks to do exactly what the national banks 
are allowed to do. I do not myself see any danger. 

The State banks are not quite as strongly intrenched in cap, 
ital, perhaps, as the national banks, but yet they are conducted, 
I think, all over the country in us respectable a manner as the 
national banks. But whether they are or not, they can issue no 
2 under the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, un- 

ess they deposit with the Government of the United States the 
obligations of the United States exactly as the national banks do. 

Let me ask the Senator what partic right have the national 
banks to insist that they, and they alone, shall issue currency in 
this country? If they had fulfilled the functions of banks of cir- 
culation and issued all the money that was needed, then they 

ht with some face say tous: Do not disturb us in the ex- 
ercise of the privilege which we have exercised to the entire 
and complete satisfaction of the people by furnishing a good cur- 
rency in ample quantities.” They have furnished a good cur- 
rency, because the statutes of the United States make it good; 
but they have not furnished it in quantities acceptable to the 
people, as everybody admits. We have been compelled within 

e last three years to issue $150,000,000 of Treasury notes be- 
cause of the paucity of circulation, because the banks did not 
fulfill the duties imposed upon them by law to furnish a proper 
circulation. 

- The Senator from Ohio put the question pertinently, What 


would be our condition but for the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes 
which we had issued under the act of 1390? 

DECREASING BANK CIRCULATION. 
_ Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Colorado yields to me 
in order that I may give some figures in regard to the national- 
bank circulation. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall be very glad to have them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I take from the re of the Comptroiler 
of the Currency for 1892, on pages 50 and 51, the decrease of the 
national-bank circulation year by year, beginning with the year 
ending October 31, 1884, and running down to the year ending 
October 31, 1892. During that perioa the national banks lessen 
their circulation by the am unt of $213,343,917. They sold their 
bonds at a high rate of interest, took dollar for dollar in 
backs of their circulation, and deposited in the Treasury and 
gave up their bonds regardless of whateffectit would have upon 
the business of the country. 

Mr. TELLER. In that connection I desire to read from the 
at of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1890. On page 7 

says: 

It 9 fact that the circulation of national banks is in process 
of retirement. During the five years ended October 31, 190, the te 
of their circulation based upon deposit of United States bonds has 
reduced from §276.304,189 to §124.958,736, showing a net decrease during the 
five years of $151,345,453. The net average decrease for each of the past five 
years is $30,260,090, 

With a growing population, with an increasing commerce and 

business, which demand at our hands every year at least $60,- 
000,000 or $70,000,000, this agency, to which we had intrusted the 
circulation of the country up to 1890, curtailed it over $151,0.0,000 
in five years. 
Mr. ALLEN. May I ask the Senator what is there in the law, 
if anything, which prevents any of the national banks from 
either 1 their bank issues to the amount of their bonds 
or entirely retiring them, and by that means disturbing the 
financial condition of the 8 

Mr. TELLER. The only tation upon the banks as to the 
issue or retirement of circulation is that they shall not retire 
more than $3,000,000 a month. They may by that process retire 
$30,000,000 a year, as was being done prior to 1890, and bring 
this country to a state of distress, as they did then. 

I rones what I have before mentioned here, that when we 
came here in 1890, owing to the contractions of the currency by 
the national banks for the preceding five years, we found every- 
body ađmitting that there must be an increase of currency, and 
it was largely that sentiment which compelled the Senate to 
agree to the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month. 
I know that every department of the Government at that time 
was in earnest that there should be an of the currency. 
So, I repeat now, that the national banks have as signally failed 
to perform the functions imposed upon them ascirculating agen- 
cies as they have the performance of the other functions put upon 
them; and there is no reason now why they should have extra 
privileges or extra opportunities to extend their circulation. 

BANKS AND LEGISLATION. 

Iam not moved against the national banks b judice or 
passion. I hold that banks properly conducted 3 e 
cies of commerce and business. henever banks confine them- 
selves exclusively and wholly to a legitimate banking business, 
they may become valuable agents, I repeat, to commerce and 
trade; but when they interfere with the political actions of Con- 
gress, and when they attempt, as they have done on more than 
one occasion, to dict te the 8 to be pursued in public affairs, 
they have been absolute failures every time. 

Who does not remember that when we were attempting tore- 
sume specie payments in 1878, the banks in New York City with 
one united voice were ag inst resumption? That may seem 
strange to some, because the banks have assumed that they pos- 
sess all the financial wisdom of the world, and that they can not 
be mistaken; but it can not be forgotten by some members of this 
body, at least, that the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Represeutatives went over to New York in the 
spring of 1878 and held there a conference, as Mr. Carlisle did 
last April, with the leading bankers of the city of New York. It 
was said it was to be a secret and a quietconference, so that they 
might instruct the Banking and rrency Committee of the 
House of Representatives as to what should be their proper 
course as to resumption, which it was expected would commence 
on the Ist of the following January. 

It however got into the newspapers that these wise men of 
New York, who regard every man who does not physically 
handle money as incapable of p*ssing upon financial questions, 


had, with one united voice, declarec that it was absolutely im- 
possible to resume on the Ist of January. If any Senator is at 
all interested in that question he will find the whole matter 
brought out before the subcommittee on Banking and Currency. 
of which Mr. Thomas Ewing was chairman, 


When we, as I have before stated, attempted to fund the bonds 
of the United States at a lower rate of interest the banks were 
opposed toit. I have not any question that the furore that has 
been created, by which the public has been disturbed, millions 
of money destroyed, and men sent to untimely graves by the 
improper interference of banks with legislative matters, by an 
attempt to pinch, as the paper states, the people of the West 
and to coerce and force them to accept their views upon mone- 
tary affairs, was brought about by the bankers to forward their 
own ends. A set of men more incapable of giving instructions 
as to national finance than the bankers of this country have 
never lived, They understand the rates of exchange and dis- 
count; they know how to collect interest; but as to monetary 
science, there is not one out of a hundred of them who has ever 
given it thought or attention. Isay they have done nothing 
which would justify us in putting into their hands this great 
power. 

I am going now to read a few words from the remarks of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES], with 
reference to the character of these banks. I do not believe that 
I can be accused of being radical or unfair if I quote the words, 
and rely upon them as correct, of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of this body in his speech delivered here on the 
22d of August. He said: 

But there are still further features of the t financial situation 
which, in my judgment, demand consideration, and which do not result 
from the Sherman act, except in so tar as its unsoundness in principle and 
its outlawed character as an instrument of finance are seized upon to shake 
public confidence and create business distress, thus advancing the ends and 
aims, not yet openly avowed, of certain vigilant and powerful moneyed 
classes in this country and throughout the world. The bitter and deter- 
mined assault which we haye witnessed on the present Administration to 
com an enormous issue of Government bonds has not gone unheeded by 
the American people, nor have the authors of this assault, and those inter- 
ested in its success, escaped widespread and intelligent observation. 


Mr. STEWART. From what page ofthe RECORD is the Sena- 
tor reading? 

Mr. TELLER. From page 394. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. The date of the RECORD is August 23, 1893. 


Motive is the surest trail on which to find the perpetrator of a deed,and, tried 
by this rule, the authors of the money stringency during the last five months, 
and of the incessant demand fora large increase in our bonded debt, stand 


plainly revealed. 

By Virtue of a Treasury regulation, rather than by explicit provisions of 
law, a gold reserve of a hundred millions has been held for years past in the 
Treasury for the declared purpose of redeeming a branch of the currency 
which has never yet been presented for redemption. By re- 
serve, by reducing it below its tixed amount, it was supposed the Secretary 
of the Ne ur would be under immediate legal necessity to issue and seil 
popra; with the proceeds of which the gold reserve was to be kept at its max 

um. 

The attack, therefore, on the head of that column was swift and strong. 
With intervals of delay for ample and skillful preparation, these attac 
have been repeated again and again, and have only slackened in their fre- 

uency and force since it has been found that the executive department of 
the Government can not be coerced in that way. 

But the campaign of capitalists seeking a new supply of interest-bearing 
Government bonds did not confine itself to any one point of assault. While 
they operated with unrelenting vigor to break down the reserve of gold in 
the Treasury, and to that extent impair the public credit, they also startied 
this country and filled the world with the cry that American gold was run- 
ning away from this silver-blasted country, chased out by silver money, and 

there was no way to lure it back except to bait plentifully with Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Itis in this connection also that the Sherman act has been made to do 
double duty. It has been held to answer nat only for the inherent and ine- 
radicable vices which it does possess, but it has been charged with grave 
offenses in which it has had no part. 


* + * + * * * 

The Government proceeded in orderly and constitutional methods to coin 

824,000,000 annum of silver money for the use and benefit of the American 
people, and continued so to do for the next twelve years— 


Having spoken of the act of 1878 in the previous paragraph 


during which time the increase—not the decrease, but the increase—of 
gold in the United States was at the rate of about forty millions a pe At 

e date of the passage of the Bland-Allison act the estimate of gold money 
in this country was ,000,000, and when coinage ceased under that act the 
te was more than $700.000,000. And such was the fulfiliment of the 


the same plan which attem to sack the 2 of its L 
fund, to create distrust, fear, agitation, panic, and a withdrawal, as far as 
ble. of all money in circulation; and all this to be accompanied b 


of gentlemen s high for ability and ini ty. It is the system which 
I arraign and not the individuals who conduct it. Eulogies on the national 
banks as a system of finance are very familiar tous all. They have man 

merits, some of which I desire to avail the country of at this time. as is well 
known; and yet it may be ed to every word in their praise that the good 
the banks have done in hand a safe and reliable currency hascome alone 


from the power of the Government which pervades them, while the evils 
they accomplish have arisen from the fact that far too much power has been 
left in the hands of men to tempt their avarice and ambition. 


The merits by. 
one of them, by the official hand of the Government, by the bonds on whi 


the national banks are created and upheld, — À 


their notes are issued, by their official oe and by a vigilant andem- 
cient administration of their affairs at the hands of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. On the otherhand, the unrestricted. unrestrained, and unbridled 
power which is permitted to the management of these banks, whereby the 
circulation of money in the hands of the people can be, and often has 
fluctuated from a prosperous maximum to a stunted and distress- 
um, constitutes a stan ling and a frightful menace against the 
safety, the welfare, and the 1 of the at and most useful body of 
American people—those who have labor and the products of labor to ex- 
change for money, and who have a right to expect steady and remunerative 


rates of pay. 
The idea here presented is an appalling one. No other government within 


the boundaries of civilization, as far as I can learn, has ever committed to 
private parties the power to make money plenty, or money scarce; times 
easy, or times hard; business prosperity, or business bankruptcy: 


: the 
wer, in fact, to circulate the vernment’s own currency, or to withhold 
t from circula’ 


tion, at such times, and under such circumstances, 
suchamounts, as will inure to the benefit of private speculation and per- 
sonal gain, rather than to the public interests. Yet, such is exactly the ter- 
rible power now possessed by those engaged in national banking, and such 
the power they have called into disastrous action. 

If it be asserted and admitted that some of the banks have themselves suf- 
fered and boa ger the overthrow of public and private confidence which has 
taken place, it only adds one more illustration to the well-k own fact that 


a demon of destruction once ri some 


ters and turns and rends them. If panic-stricken depositors make sudden 
and mc Sones runs for their money, catching now and then a bank less 
prepared for such an emergency than its better managed kindred, it is be- 
cause the policy of th banks has first inspired them with distrust and finally 
filled them with terror. 

In their attempt to force the Government into the attitude of a borrower 
to escape bankrupty, the baaks have endangered their own credit, and m 
aan, instances totally lost the confidence of those who have trusted them 
mos 

Further on, the Senator from Indiana said: 


While in the midst of a fair and reasonable degree of prosperity, the 
volume of our circula med um, even while the people were looking ati 
suddenly shriveled away and practically vanished from their 8 Asi 
by some infernal enchantment, money disappeared, as it were, in as 
night, and left the people in mourning and deep trouble when the moi 


came, Have the men of active business, and the tolling millions who suffer 


most, been tempted in their distress to say that there is no longer any 
money in this country? 

Mr. President, that is an indictment against the banks of this 
country from the head of the greatest committee of this body, 
and the unfortunate part of it is, that it-seems to be based upon 
facts. It is in strict accordance with the evidence which I pro- 
duced yesterday and to-day of their preconcerted effort to dis- 
turb public confidence; and that condition is still being con- 
tinued in this country to-day. 

PROFIT OF ISSUE. 

The other day, when this question was before the Senate, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and one or two other Sena- 
tors, I believe, said that there could be no great harm in an in- 
crease of bank circulation, that it would be a great advantage to 
increase it, and they stated, if I recollect correctly, that the 
banks really were reluctant to engage in issuing circulation; 
that there was no profit to the banks in having circulation, an 
that very many banks had abandoned it, That probably is true. 

When bonds were selling for $1.24 and $1.28 the banks could 
undoubtedly make more money by getting the premium on the 
bonds than they could by holding the circulation out at that par- 
ticular time. Then, in utter and entire disr vf the needs 
of the community, which they are supposed to serve, they im- 
mediately sold their bonds res retired their circulation. 

The New York World, perhaps some ten or twelve days ago, 
contained an appeal to the banks to issue more money, and gave 
a statement as to the profit which could be made by using money 
at the present time, on account of the high rates of interest in 
the city of New York and the country there «bout. 

I have in my hand the report oi the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1892, wherein he attempts to show that there is profit 
even at the price at which bonds were then selling, which was 
very much higher than their price to-day. I do not care to read 
the whole of it, or to take up the time of the Senate, but the 
Comptroller figures out a profit on circulation at the then price 
and puts the interest that the binks were to receive at that time 
at.6 per cent. When the rate of interest is much higher, of 
course the profits will be much larger. I shall not read the figures 
because they are somewhat confusing, but the Comptroller sys: 

It will be noted that by taking out circulation the banis realize in each 
case more than 6 per cent on the money invested in bonds. The money in- 
vested in the purchase of bonds as a basis of circulation yields in the case 
of2p cent bonds, 6.082; in case of 4 per cent bonds, 6.33; in case of 6 per 
cent bonds, 7.218. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me, I have taken 
the trouble to figure out what the banks make out of the Gov- 
ernment by their investments. 

By the investment of $5,000 in gold in 1863—the bonds drawing 
only 4 per cent interest during the whole time—on a $100,000 
bank the net profits would have been $108,700. The investment 
in 4 per cent bonds at one-tenth, renders an interest on the in- 
vestment of 11} per cent. It is made up in this way: 

Take $100,000 in bonds. They cost $110,000. The banker re- 
ceives back of his capital for his own use $90,000, leaving his in- 


times escapes the control of its mas- 
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vestment $20,000. He also receives from the Government $4,000 
a year interest. He has to pay to the Government 1 per centon 
890,000 8900. The bonds being at a premium, he has to have a 
sinking fund to make up the $10,000 premium, which is some- 
thing over 3600. Then he has to pay $150 for Department ex- 

mses, lea him a net profit of something over $2,300; which 

11¢ per cent interest per annum on his investment, without 
re to what he makes on his curreney. When the bonds rose 
to one-twentieth his investment was $30,000, and his interest ac- 
count on his investments fell down to a little over 5 per cent. 
Then he sold. 

If we pass the pending bill, and let the banker issue the full 
amount of circulation to the face value of his bonds, his invest- 
ment would be only $10,000, and the interest on that would be 
234 per cent. These are 15 that the bankers can not neony, 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] asks me if that would 
not be so if a private individual were allowed to take the bonds? 
Yes; but the private individual would do better. If he took the 
bonds and received the 90 per cent he would not have to pay 
the tax, and would not have to pay the $150 to the Department, 
which the bank is obliged to pay. But if you deduct from that 
1 per cent for taxes, it would about equalize it. The profits of 
the investment suggested under the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri would be about equal to the other. Under the 
amendment the profit to the owner of bonds, not being a national 
bank, would be about equalized with that of the person having 


a bank. 
IF NOT SILVER, SOMETHING ELSE, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the American people to-day 
are suffering for the want of a proper and suitable currency. 
We have practically abandoned the old automatic theory of 
money. e have determined, I may assume for the present, that 
we will not open our mint for the free coinage of silver on equal 
terms with gold. I trust that the sensitive body over in New 
York called the board of trade, or exchange, or whatever it may 
be, willnowrestin peace. They have been ites eases disturbed 
over there of late, every time angining has been said here in 
Congress, for fear something might happen contrary to their ideas 
of finance. 

A few days ago the Senator from Nebraska, who sits on the 
other side of the Chamber [Mr. ALLEN], introduced a bill into 
this body for the free coinage of silver. In the press reports of 
the condition of the finances in New York it was said that when 
the board opened business began fairly. When you deal with 
New York people you must remember they do not know that 
there isany business outside of the Stock Exchange in New York. 
That is the only point they look at, and itis the only interest 
which they have. Business opened up fairly, the 8 
stated; there was a general rise in prices not much, but a lit- 
tle—when, suddenly, someone came in and said the Senator from 
Nebraska had introduced into the Senate a free-coinage bill, and 
down went all values at once. [Laughter.] 

I fear that we have reached a point when the New York bankers 
may rest satisfied that they not have any free coinage during 
the present session, at least, and I suppone business will resume 
its normal condition over there, especially if they shall believe 
the statements made by a distinguished member of the Finance 
Committee todày, that the real trouble in this country is that 
the people are afraid we are going to free coinage, or, if they 
believe, as some of them profess they do, that all the disaster 
which has come to this country—and I admit it to be great—is 
the result of the Sherman law. 

They will rest themselves in peace, at least; that there isin the 
other y a very respectable number who believe with them, 
or at least desire to get rid of it; and I suppose in the normal and 
natural condition of things we ought to have high prices. 

SILVER AND COTTON. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] said yesterday that 
cotton went up 14 re on the vote for repeal in the House of 
Representatives. It is just as well that we should meet the sub- 
ject fairly. Does the Senator from Louisiana believe that the 

ow price of cotton is the result of the Sherman act? 

It is possible that the low prices of securities, bonds, and mort- 
gages which we want to sell, if the theory is correct that the 

herman act has endangered our credit in Europe, mightbe the 
result of thatdistrust; but have they refused to buy our cotton be- 
cause they were afraid we were going to a silver basis or to free 
coinage? Sixty-nine million dollars’ worth less of cotton went to 
Europe last year than the year previous. Does anybody tell me 
that the $69,000,000 worth of cotton was not bought because the 
people of Europe were disturbed over the character of the cur- 
rency we have in the United States? 

What had they to do with it? They had to pay us in the only 
money they had; they had to pay us in gold, or they had to in- 
duce the man who sold cotton to take some American securities 


which he might preferfor his cotton, Does anybody believe that 
the low price of wheat, a price never before reached in the his- 


tory of this country, was in consequence of the Sherman law? 
Have they refused to buy our wheat and to eat it because they 
thought we might be on a silver basis? 

Mr. STEWART. They did not refuse to buy wheat from In- 
dia for that reason. 

Mr. TELLER. As the Senator from Nevada suggests, they 
buy their wheat from India, which is on a silver basis. 

ack of all this trouble, long before this act was passed, there 
was disturbance in Europe, as I stated yesterday. There has 
not been an hour since the trouble of 1889 and 1890, when they 
have not hoarded more of our securities across the water than 
they have ever sent back, and there has never since been an hour 
of financial peace in ees outside of France. 

Germany, Austria, England, Italy, Spain, and Portugal have 
all been in financial distress. Is it strange that it should have 
reached us also? It reached us in 1890. We averted it by the 
timely issue of four or five million dollars a month of as good 
paper as was ever issued, exactly as good as gold. That $150,- 

,000 of paper performed every function which $150,000,000 of 

‘old could have performed, and with just as much satisfaction. 

oes anybody believe that the condition of Europe could be thus 
disturbed and finances thus disordered, and the disturbance not 
have reached this country? 

I yesterday called attention to the great losses which the people 
in Europe had suffered in the Argentine Republic, losses which 
they did not fully appreciate in 1890, but which they now fully 
understand. When the Bank of England practically, or a com- 
mittee of bankers, took the assets of the ing Brothers, con- 
sisting largely of Argentine securities, it was sup d that they 
woul net at least $15,000,000 above the debt of the house of Ba- 
ring Brothers. To-day they can not be sold for anything like 
the debt. So they now realize the losses which they have sus- 
tained, though they did not then. 

Have times been any better abroad? Look at the losses in 
Australia—$120,000,000 of capital and surplus in the suspended 
banks, and 8400, 000, 000 of deposits, more n half of which the 
best authorities declare will be a dead loss, if not three-fourths; 
and in many cases the owners of the capital will be called upon 
to make up the losses—loss of capital, loss of surplus, loss of de- 
posits. Is it any wonder that mey send occasionally some of our 
gilt-edged securities to exchange for our produce or for our gold? 

We have been threatening for years that we were going to a 
gold basis. We have heard here repeatedly that that was our 
only salvation. 

Mr. STEWART. And that was said in the Brussels confer- 


ence. 

Mr. TELLER. And we heard it substantially in the Brussels 
conference. One delegate at least declared in that conference 
that, if no arrangement was made, the Government of the United 
States would unquestionably repeal the Sherman law. It was 
Mr. Cannon who made that statement, 

I do not find anywhere that it was contradicted by other mem- 
bers of the delegation, but I suppose it was made perhaps as a 
threat in the hope that something would spring out of tt. At 
all events the people of Great Britain believed we were about to 
re the Sherman act, and the commission appointed to còn- 
sider the question what should be the monetary system of In- 
dia, declared in so many words that they did not proceed in the 
manner in which they had proceeded so much to raise the price 
of silver as to save a fall, which was threatened by the action 
contemplated by this Government. 

So in the last days of June, 1893, the British Government— 
not India, because India had notanything more to do with it than 
you or [—changed the whole monetary system of 300,000,000 
ple, without their consent and without their knowledge. They 
destroyed practically more than 8300, 000, 000 of money in the 
hands of those poor peoplein that country who work for amere 
pittance. I have it on the authority of a member of the House 
of Commons, that they reduced the value of the rupee securities 
of that country more than a thousand million dollars. 

Do Senators believe that these great financial losses can take 
place in a country with whom our relations are so close as they 
are with Great Britain, with Germany, and with other countries 
of Europe, without disordering our finances here? Nobody 
ought to be astonished that there is disturbance here. We ought 
to be happy that the disturbances are no greater than they are, 
when we consider the condition of Europe and when we con- 
template the effort which has been made by agencies which 
should have been engaged in promoting confidence and peace 
1 8 8 the people, but which have been engaged in creating 

strust. 

Mr. President, you can not return to the original conditions 
by simply repealing one act or another; you can not do it 
giving to the people of the United States forty or wh nor, as 
believe, one hundred million dollars of money. I believe a con- 
siderable output of money from the Treasury now, if it could be 
made properly, would be a great relief to the country, and would 
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in some degree bring back prosperity; but you have to wait un- 
til the people retain the confidence which they have lost. 

It has been said in this Chamber a hundred times since I have 
been a member of this body, and truthfully said, that after all 
the bulk of the business of the world isnot transacted with money 
but on confidence, To that I have invariably replied, when 
have made reply, the confidence with which you do business 
must be proportioned to the amount of money. If you have a 
narrow foundation upon which to base your confidence, by and 
by your great structure of confidence will tumble over; and when 
it goes over, there is no way to redeem and save yourselves. 

CREDIT AND MONEY. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Just there I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. [ask whether it is not true that the less credit money, 
so-called, which a country has, the greater the necessity for 
more vash money? Is that not an axiomatic proposition in 
finance? Is not the great need for currency in this country to- 
day because of the lack of credit money, which necessitates the 
possession of cash for the payment of debts? 

Mr. TELLER. Undoubtedly. When that occurs, when the 
edifice topples and goes over, no longer does confidence take the 
place of money. That answers the Senator. Then confidence 
no longer takes the place of credit; you must have cash; you 
must have money. You can do with little money when every- 
body is satisfied, and when everybody is satisfied with every- 
body else; when everybody believes the banks are sound, that 
„ is solvent, and all things are going on properly and 
orderly. 

When, however, the citizen begins to distrust the banker and 
when the banker begins to distrust the citizen, then confidence 
is gone and business is not transacted on faith, on credit. Then 
you must have money. That is our trouble now. 

We have not had money enough in this country, and we are 
feeling the effects of it. we had money enough the disasters 
of Europe would not have disturbed us. 

I have said on this floor at least three or four times within 
four or five years thatif any disaster came to the business of 
this country it would not come from our internal condition, butit 
would come from abroad. I think anybody who has studied af- 
fairs in this world knows that to be the case, and I think every 
man should have known that Europe was in a condition to have 
financial difficulties and disasters, and that they would reach us. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I care to continue further 
at present my remarks on this subject. I do want to say one 
thing more, however. I want to call attention to the fact that 
nobody need be surprised at a financial disturbance all over the 
world. There bas been for the last four or five years a great 
scramble going on in Europe for gold. 

When the Brussels conference met in November last, it was 
admitted, I think, by everybody that the world was not in a 
satisfactory financial condition. If Iam mistaken about it, the 
Senator who occupied a place on that commission so honorably 
to himself, and who is sitting in front of me [Mr. ALLISON], can 
correct me. 

Mr. Rothschild, one of the British commissioners, a man con- 
nected with the greatest banking house in the world, stated, inso 
many words, that there was danger of a financial panic if the 
conference came to no satisfactory conclusion touching silver. 
Let me read what he said: 

Gentlemen, I need hardiy remind you that the stock of silver in the 
world is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference 
were to break up without arriving atany definite result there would be a de- 
preciation in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful to 
contemplate and outof which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spread- 
ing effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. A 

At least three other members of the conference, notfrom this 
country, however, sustained him in the statement that the dis- 
solution of the conference without their coming to some conclu- 
sion was likely to bring disaster to the financial world, and to 

reyent that, more than anything else, I think, the conference, 

9 of adjourning sine die, finally adjourned to meet at a fu- 
ture day. 

Ido not care to pursue this subject longer. Some phases 
which it presents it is impossible to discuss on the pending bank 
bill, but when the other financial bill shall be beforethe Senate 
I shall take the liberty of presenting my views upon some phases 
of the question which I do not care to consider in connection 
with this discussion, which I desire, so far as possible, to be re- 
strained to the question before the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirteen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, August 31, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 30, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. FELLOWS, by unsnimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence until the end of the week on account of important business. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that my colleague [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
may be excused for the present fromattendance upon the session 
of the House on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will be granted. : 

There was no objection. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. O’FERRALL, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
withdraw from the files of the Fifty-second Congress papers in 
the case of John P. Brock. 


REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a bill for reference. 

The SPEAKER. As there is another matter pending before 
the House, this can only be done by unanimous consent. The 
title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

bill tore sections of th vised rizing i 
Bok of a eh 5 eee ou iz ner 


1 a SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of this 
9 
Mr. DINGLEY. I thinkit had better take the regular course. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I am directed by the 
Committee on Appropriations to present a bill, with an accom- 
panying report, and to ask that the bill be immediately con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. There beinga matter before the House this 
report can only be made and considered by unanimous consent. 
It is a bill reported from the Committee on Appropriations, and 
is one of those reports which under the rules, when adopted, are 
privileged; but in the present condition of business unanimous 
consent is required. The Clerk will read the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask whether there is objection to its considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
for other purposes. 

Be il enacted, etc., That the following sums, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out of money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the objects hereinafter ex- 
pressed, for the service of the year 1894, namely: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Recoinage of silver coins: For recoinage of the uncurrent fractional sil- 
ver coins in the Aronen to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
„ 9 For distinctive r, express charges, 
and other expenses, 825,000. mee 3 : 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

To enable the Olerk of the House to pay to Members and Delegates the 
amount which they ce: they have 3 or agreed to pay for clerk hire 
necessarily employed by them in the harge of their official and rep: 
5 uties, as provided in the joint resolution approved March 3, 2803. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this report of the Committee on Appropriations at this time? 
The Chair hears none. 

The bill (H. R. 4) was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If there is no desire on 
the part of any member to make any inquiry I will call for the 
previous question. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would like the gentleman to explain 
the provision in regard to free coinage. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. There is in the Treasury 
to-day about $10,000,000 of uncurrent minor or subsidiary coin. 
When such coin is sent to the mint to be recoined there is an 
average loss of 3 per cent. That is the percentage of loss which 
there must be upon the recoinage of the sum of $10,000,000. This 
bill is simply for the purpose of using the $200,000 appropriated 
by it to make up to the Treasurer of the United States on his 
books the necessary credit that will keep his account balanced, so 
that that money may be recoined and then be put into circulation. 
Asit is now it can not be put out into circulation; but recoined, 
it immediately becomes available for that purpose, it adds to the 
assets of the jury available for circulation; and thus it will 
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put into circulation eventually some $10,000,000. This appropri- 
ation is not sufficient to coin the whole $10,000,000, but it will 
coin all that can be coined with the present 9 of our mints 


during the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1894. 

The other provision as to the payment of the clerks of mem- 
bers, Me. Speaker, is rendered necessary because of the fact that 
to-morrow is the last day of the month, and it must come in asa 
deficiency, for the reason that this bill can not get through the 
Senate and be approved by the President quite in time to pay 
these employés on the Ist of September. But there are a great 
many persons who have been employed by the Members and Del- 

tes under the resolution passed by Co at its lastsession, 
which resolution, however. confi the payment of the clerks 
to the contingent fund of the House, which contingent fund is 
only 820, 000 at this time. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to make a largor appropriation, and the committee have made 
an appropriation covering the amount they believe will be neces- 
sary w to the Ist of November next. 

I will sag further that this bill is the unanimous report of the 
subcommittee on the deficiency, as well as the unanimous re- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations itself, and I ask the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him for a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reference to the com- 
pensation of clerks to members, I wish to know if this amount, 
now proposed to be appropriated to provide for the employment 
of clerks, includes their payment since the beginning of the 
extra session convened on the 7th of August? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Kentucky. It does. This provision 
is for the purpose of providing, upon an estimate, as far as we 
are able to o it, for the pay of the clerks from the beginning 
o this session until the 1st of November,and probably a little 

onger. 

I now ask the previous question. 

TheSPEAKER. The question ison the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. x 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time and 


On motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid upon the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had the bill (S. 721) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to appoint two 
additional clerks; in which the concurrence of the was 
requested. 

SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a resolution of inquiry and have it read 
and considered at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General is hereby requested to inform the 
what action, if any, has been taken by him in the cases now pending 
im the United States courts in which the Soutbern Pacific Railroad Com- 
ae aas begun action to dispossess settlers upon public lands im Fresno 
and other counties in the Stateof California, said settlers occu: 
said lands by virtue of United States patents, or by complying with the laws 
regulating the entry of yw lands. Also,as to whether he has any au- 
thority to — m such cases and defend the right and title of the United 
States to lands. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, this matter is of so much im- 

ance that I think it should go to the committee, and I object 

its present consideration. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Then I ask to withdraw the 
resolution for the present. 


DONATION OF LAND, SAGINAW, MICH. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report of the 
Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I pepe the gentleman from Mississippi will 
yield for one moment. colleague [Mr. LINTON] is necessa- 
rily called away from the House and desires to introduce a res- 
olution for reference. 

“Mr. LINTON. I ask consent, Mr. Speaker, to introduce a 


resolution for reference. 
The Clerk read as follows: , 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 5) authorizing the Secretary ofthe Treas to 
transfer a certain piece of land in the State of Michigan to the city of 


There being no *. the t resolution was read twice 
mmittee eb Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


re 


and referred to the 


THE RULES. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I now call up the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

I would like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, before proceeding, if we 
can not come to some agreement with regard tothe further time 
to be consumed in general debate. I suggest that we continue 
this general debate until 2 o'clock, and then proceed to consider 
the rules under what is known as the five-minutes rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr., Speaker, I do not see 
any reason for taking nearly two hours for further general de- 
bate. Personally I should be in favor of proceeding under the 
five-minutes rule at once, unless some gentieman desires to have 
3 for discussion under the general debate. 

ir. CATCHINGS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen 
do desire to be heard, and while it m 9 possibly consume 
two hours, I have suggested that the debate be limited to that 
time. If we can end it sooner we will proceed then to consider 
the report under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ishallnotobject to two hours 
if any gentleman wishes to be heard, but would prefer to go on 
now under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that general debate be closed at 2 o'clock, unless the debate ex- 
hausts itself before that time, after which the rules shull be con- 
sidered by sections or paragraphs, under what is known as the 
five-minutes rule. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

SILVER. 


Mr. BOEN. Mr. Speaker, if I am in order, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a ponon of the farmers 
of the Red River Valley of the North, in the State of Minnesota, 
in favor of the free coin of silver at the present legal ratio. 
I have received the petition too late to be presented during the 
debate on that question in the House. 

The SPEAKE 


If the gentle- 
The 


45 : x : rint in the RECORD u 
petition re to the free coinage of silver. 

A580 K of Tennessee. I object to printing peti- 
tions in the Recorp. It is unusual to do that. 


THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
who desires to address the House on the pending report of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer, and with the indulgence of the 
House will read my pro amendment, and then submit one 
or two comments upon it. 

Whenever any bill, resolution, or other matter for consideration in the 
House or Committee of the Whole is called for consideration or is under 
consideration in the House or said committee, and a motion to adjourn or 
other dilatory motion is made, the effect of which said motion is to delay a 
vyote on the merits of the measure under consideration, the Committee on 
Rules shall at once call up for consideration areport from the committee 
fixing a time when a vote shall be taken on the merits of such measure, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that my colleague shall send his 
amendment up to the Clerk’s desk and have it read. We could 
not hear it from his reading. 

The Clerk read the 3 amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the merits of that 
poes amendment, I think, will be appreciated by every mem- 

r who has served in any of the previous Congresses, except 
the Fifty-first, where we had a rule by which the Speaker could 
ignore any dilatory motion. From the deb:fe that was had here 
upon this floor yesterd iy, and from the fact that the gentleman 
having this code of rules in charge has presented thein to the 
House without such a provision, it is app rent th ıt that rule of 
the Fifty-first Congress will not be adopted by this House. It 
has been said, by gentlemen who favor the adoption of the code 
now under consider.stion, that the Committee on Rules will met 
this question of filibustering whenever it is presented, and that 
they have the full power to stop it whenever in their judgment 
it has gone far enough. 

Now, if we were sure that in every instance the Committee on 
Rules would act in the premises, then we could rest satisfied. 
But suppose a measure comes before this House, the merits of 
which ure indorsed by a majority of the members, and yet the 
Committee on Rules, or a majority of them, are not in favor of 
that proposition. Under the rules which it is proposed to adopt 
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here, as presented by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS], a minority consisting of not more than three men cın ab- 
solutely block the wheels of legislation in this House, and hold 
it up from day to day until the committee having the bill in 
charge will be constrained to withdraw it from further considera- 
tion. : 

Now, it seems to me that this Committee on Rules, which under 
the rules have this power, should be directed by the House, by 
the. adoption of the amendment which I have had read by the 
Clerk, whenever it appears thit any minority in the House 
adopt filibustering tactics to defeat proposed legislation, at once 
to bring in a report and fix a time when the bill or resolution 
under consider tion shall be voted upon on its merits. 

Now. if this were a political question, there would be no trou- 
ble about it. But it oftens happens that a measure is one upon 
which there are no politicaldivisions. It often happens that the 
question is ons of a geographical rather than a political charac- 
ter, and it may come from a section of the country in which the 
members of the Committee on Rules are not interested at all, 
and hence they may sympathize with the filibustering of avery 
few members of this House und thereby tie the hands of the 
large majority. If this proposed amendment of mine is adopted 
in the unge presented, it places it beyond the power of 
either the Committee on Rulesor any small minority of this 
House to stop the wheels of legislation. 

I think it is not necessary for me at this time tos upon 
the merits of an amendment of this character. Ifit is opposed 
by the Committee on Ruies, or by any gentleman, when the ques- 
tion comes up for adoption or rejection, I shall take occasion to 
still further el:borate my ideas upon this question. 


[Mr. KILGORE addressed the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, there was an episode in the 
deliberations of the House on yesterday which leads me to fear 
that we may drift away from unadulterated patriotism into the 
muddy and turbulent Waters of partisanship. Having passed the 
Sherman repeal bill asa matter of patriotism, and having restored 

ublic confidence, I fear that this House may drift into partisan 

ebiteand discussion. I make my appearance in this debate for 
the purpose of presenting an object lesson to this House in oppo- 
sition to that tendency. 

The progress of the times in which we live, both in Europe 
and America, is toward parliamentary reform in the direction 
sought by a number of gentlemen on this floor. The time has 
gone by when an enlightened constituency will tolerate without 
reprobation «code o! rules in the administration of a parliamen- 
ast Sage which under any pretext whatever is powerless to de- 
fend a majority against the 8 of the minority. This 
system was intrenched in the British Houssof Commons behind 
a long series of precedentsand a long period of toleration, which 
makes the appeal of gentlemen on the other side. or on this 
side, to the fict that we have lived under the same sort of system 
for a hundred years wholly unavailable as an argument. 

We find that the British House of Commons, with only a small 
majority, in a very much larger body than this—neurly double 
the size of this House —at the suggestion of the leider on the 
floor, puts an end to the discussion and drives forward a bill 
carrying with itin its provisions the most radical innovation 
upon preéxisting legisl:tion in that kingdom. And while the 
conservative opposition invoked the ghost of past precedents, 
they were met by their own record, which the people of Eng- 
land had more once indorsed and ratified. 

It is not my purpose to assail any other body but our own. 
Each branch of the American 8 has equal rights, equal 
privileges, and equal immunities; but unless the progress of the 
generation is to be turned backward, unless the experience of 
mankind for the past five years is to go for naught, there is no 
intelligent community, no patriotic and wise and enlightened 
constituency that will tolerate even the existence of a legisla- 
tive body that will not plice in the hands of the majority the 
power to go forward in the discharge of duty. 

It eek, 85 a very important consideration to the man who is 
standing at the head of a minority, undertaking to block the 
wheels of progress, but in the long run the people of this coun- 
try will not tolerate it; and whether it be the act of amajorit, 
in the House of Representatives, or whether it be the organize 
purpose in any other legislative body to thwart the will of the 

People of the United States, that ee that factious lead- 
ership will be rebuked by the people of this country. These are 
the signs of the times that no man can fail to read who is intel- 
ligent enough to observe what is going on. 


The step forward that was made in the Fifty-first s3— 


then first made in Congress but not first in other legislatlve 
bodies in this country—was approved and ratified by the people 
ol the country, in my humble judgment. The men who led in 


that reform, the men who stood on this floor and defended the 
right of the Speaker, independent of any question of rules, to 
say whether or not the legislative body was in this Hall or was 
somewhere else, are here to-day with the approval of their con- 
stituencies, armed and panoplied, and they will never yield the 
advocacy of that idea. 


The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], with an ingenu- 
ity which I can not help admiring, speaks of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in passing upon the ques- 
tion submitted to them, only decided that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had a right to make a rule allowing the Speaker to 
announce the presence of a quorum, but I call the attention 
of the learned gentleman to the fact that nowhere in the United 
States, although the question has been directly and pertineatl 
submitted over and over aguin. has a court of last resort fa 

to decide that the presiding officer of a legislative body may de- 
clare without the support of rules, without the authority of the 
rules of the body itself, whether or no there is a constitutional 
or legal quorum present. 

In the Stats of Ohio a decision as to the counting of a quorum 
by the speaker of the house was made in 1877 for the first time. 
The question arose on an occasion as vitally important as the 
p of abill. Alt ough the constitution of Ohio requires 
that therè shall be a majority of all the members elected to the 
body voting in ths affirm itive in order th it a bill may pass, zr 
at ull the preceding stages of the bill it only requires a m jority 
of a quorum to carry forward the business; and the speaker of 
the house, in 1877, when a minority refused to vote, and when 
those who did vote were in a minority of a quorum, deliberately 
counted the members present and not voting, declired the pce 
ence of a quorum, and the business went forward. I know 
wooro I speak, for I had the honor to be the speaker who made 
that ruling. À 

Two years later my successor, a distinguished and well-trained 
Democrat, to-day the admiration and pride of the Democrats of 
Ohio, our presentconsul at Liverpool, mide precisely the same 
ruling against the purty in whose favor I hadruled, and in favor 
of the former minority, who hid then become a majority. - 

Afterwards the question arose in the city council of the city 
of Zanesville, and I will take 8 in poin ing out to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska a unanimous decision of 
the supreme court of Ohio, made with both Democrats and Re- 
publicans on the bench, hol that the presiding officer of the 
city council had the right to declare that when, in a board of 
thirteen, five gentlemen voted aye and twosat still, the measure 
hid been passed, and that the officer thereby elected should be 
inducted into office. 

Without going into tedious details, I will state that such has 
been the decision, both legislative and judicial, whenever the 
question has been decided anywhere in the United States, and 
while I do not claim to cast my eye over the entire country, I 
know of no decision to the-contrary; and I challenge the produc- 
tion of such a decision made by any court. : 

So, in the Fifty-first Congress the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Wes right in declaring as a matter of parlia- 
mentary law and as a matter of fact that there was a quorum of 
the body present, and there has been nothing since that time 
but a mere effort to get rid-of the force and effect of a decision 
which was, in my judgment, widely approved by the people of 
the country, by simply asserting that it has never been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the. United Stites. 

But it turns out that the very statament made by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska shows th:t that was not the question that 
our friends on the other side were try to have determined. 
They were claiming th \t the rules of the House could not confer 
such a power upon the Speaker. How else did the question get 
into the Supreme Court? How did the question arise there, if 
it did not arise upon the claim tht, under the rules, the power 
could not be vested in the Speaker? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said by gentlemen on the other side 
that an overwhelming cyclone condemned the rulings of the 
Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, and that his party was de- 
fe ted by such an overwhelming majority as nlmost shocked 
the sensibilities of our Democratie friends. Well, sir, I take it 
that since the election there must have been asort of riparian 
accretion of satisfaction and enthusiasm among our friends on 
the other side on this question. [Laughter. 

I have before me the figures of 1892, and they present some 
very singular answers to the suggestion that there was a tidal 
waveof Democratic victory in that year. There were cast in that 
election 12,154,142 votes. Of that total Mr. Cleveland received 
5,556,533; lacking 520,737 of a majority of all the votes cast. And 
Benjamin Harrison, whom it is so very popular to sneer at here, 
received 5,175,577 votes—a much larger vote. if I am not mis- 
taken, than was given to Mr. Cleveland four years before. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some things disclosed by these election 
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returns which it would be wise for our friends on the other side 
to consider before they challenge and provoke analysis of the 
election returns of 1892. I refer now to the vote in a single 
State of the Union; and upon that I predicate my statement that 


Mr. Cleveland did not receive 40 per cent of the votes of this 
country for President. I refer to the State of Mississippi, sim- 

ly because it happen to come under my eye more rend y than 
The rest; anumber of the States might suggesta similar remark. 
The State of Mississippi by the census of 1891 had a voting pop- 
ulation of 271,000 in round numbers. At the election in 1892 she 
cast for the candidates for President 62,809 votes. At that elec- 
tion about 200,000 of her people were left at home; I donot know 
whom they would have voted for if they had had the full oppor- 
tunity. 3 

; Mn KILGORE. Would it be convenient for the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to putinto the RECORD, along with 
the statistics he has just quoted, the votes given for members 
of Congress in the fall of 1890, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the long session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It would be convenient, but it would ex- 

ress nothing. Why, Mr. Speaker, one member of this House 
Eas come to me within a few moments, while I was preparing 
these statistics, and has said to me that there are seven members 
on this floor from a single State who received fewer votes for 
spn Se in the aggregate than the majority which he had in 
his district. 


There is on this floor a most distinguished member of Con- 
gress, representing a population, I assume, of 175,000 to 180,000, 
and yet he received only about 2,400 votes. I recollect a time 
when I, as a member on the floor of Congress, had cast for and 
against me more votes by 4,000 than had been given for and 

ainst the Representatives, ten in number, from a single State 
of the Union. So that, while I would gladly comply with the 

suggestion of my friend from Texas, any such exhibit would be a 
most misleading set of figures, telling absolutely nothing except 
the same tale which is told constantly by the failure of a large 
portion of the people of the country to vote. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to pursue for a very few moments adis- 
cussion of these rules. The distinguished Speaker of the House 
said yesterday that the proposed code ‘‘ leaves itto the majority 
of the House, when it wants to move forward, to do so upon a 
report from a committee which is their committee.” Mr. Speaker, 
we have no committees in this House which are the committees 
of the House; and, inmy humble judgment, therein lies the whole 
trouble incident toour legislative system. No civilized country, 
so far as I know, that hasa polar government—I may be wrong 
in this statement, but surely [am not wrong if I confine my re- 
marks to the great leading nations of the earth, with their free 
legislative bodies—so far as I know, no other country has car- 
ried forward and made ap tly perpetual and irresistible, 
certainly up to this time, the power of one man to control the 
legislation of a great body representing an enormous and intel- 
ligent constituency. 

Underneath this whole system, in my judgment, there is a vital 
defect. My 0 non is (and I h to be brief and go for- 
ward as rapidly as possible) the House of Representatives of the 
United States, representing 65,000,000 of people, representing 
interests so diversified, extending from ocean to ocean—the in- 
terests of the manufacturer, of the banker, of the importer, and, 
then going westward, the interests of the agriculturist, the 

hty interests that grow and dominate away across the conti- 

nent to the Pacific Ocean—this body ought to be what it is not, a 
representative body of all these people. 

body o tes laws most vital to the people of the coun- 

. This body is charged by the Constitution with the duty 
and the sole prerogative of originating revenue measures. Yet 
we hear constantly the statement made yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Oregon, and approved, as I understood, by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, which is only a statement in condensed 
form of what might have been said every year for the last thirty 
years—a statement of the injustice that has been done to a mighty 
section of this country under our method of administration iu this 

House. It all comes from permitting the Speaker of this House 
to appoint the committees of the House; and it is because I take 
this position and have taken it for years that I will vote to en- 
large any committee, hoping that thereby relief pro tanto may 
be had against the system, which has grown to be the greatest 
abuse inherent in the legislative department of the United States 
Government. 

Prior to the enactment of the law of the Fifty-second Congress, 
giving to each member of the House a clerk at the expense of 
the Government, a provision for which I voted in all the Con- 
gresses of which I have had the honor to be a member, there 
was placed in the hands of the Speaker of the House, indirectly 
it is true, but most potently nevertheless, a financial power, a 
power covered by dollars and cents, to aid very materially in 


substance and effect his appointment as Spenker of the House of 
Representatives. It was not a small matter that the chairmen 
of fifty odd committees of this House, some of these committees 
meeting but once or twice in a session and some of them never 
after their organization, were to be furnished at the expense of 
the public Treasury committee clerks with salaries ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000 or $3,000 per annum. 

But that is not all. No man should be ina position—I am here 

to make no insinuations; I have none to make; but I say no man 
should be par in such a position—a position to become the great- 
est power in the United States, a position with more power to pro- 
mote or retard legislation than that exercised by any other 
twenty men—no man should be in a position to secure his elec- 
tion to such a place as that by the immediate, almost instanta- 
neous use of such a power as is given to the Speaker of the House 
in the appointment of committees, 
_ So, Mr. i ara my friends who are complaining here and 
justly complaining, the younger membersof the House, the men 
who are hereafter to make for themselves careers, and there are 
plenty of them on this floor capai tò make careers equal to 
that of any man who has preceded them in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to them I will say if they will look into it they will 
discover, by examining back into the results of caucus action in 
this House, exactly where the trouble has arisen in regard to 
which these com plaints are made all along the line. It is hu- 
man nature. It can not be helped. We have grownup under a 
system here which suggests that a member shall be appointed to 
a position on an important committee based on his length of 
service in Congress. 

That is a system which, to make it fair and just throughout 
the country, must be in the operation of a dictation to the peo- 
ple of all sections of the Union to keep in Congress a correspond- 
ing length of time their immediate . But the 
result is that in the new and growing States, where young, able, 
capable men are elbowing themselves to the front, they are not 

ling to sit down and wait for the State to grow into impor- 
tance in this House by the longevity of the men who represent 
its various districts in Congress. Hence they are unwilling that 
their State shall take, as it were, a back ‘teat in Congressional 
representation on committees; and we find as a consequence of 
the rule that has prevailed in this regard for so long a time that 
four or five of the great committees of the House are sometimes 
headed by gentlemen from a single State, with a great territory 
stretching across the continent totally unrepresented on the 
important committees which shape the legislation of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not time to suggest my remedy in its de- 
tails, nor have I time to enumerate all of those abuses which 
have grown up in the course of time and which should be regu- 
lated. But I would follow the example, to a certain extent, of 
the House of Commons in England, the Legislative Assembly 
of France, and the legislative bodies of Belgium and Switzer- 
land, and for this purpose and this purpose only and to this end, 
the practice in that regard of the Senate of the United States. 
The Senate of the United States does not permit its President— 
the man of dignified office, the man elected without any of the 
appliances which may be used in the election of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives—they do not permit him to ap- 
point the committees of the Senate in any instance, and in 
nenny all of the leading States of the Union the same rule pre- 
vails. 

In my own State especially, and it is an eee State, a 
State with an experience a hundred years old, with a legisla- 
tive history to challenge favorable comparison with that of any 
other State of the Union—in that State the senate, the leading 
legislative body of the State, forms its own committees on sub- 
stantially the same basis as in the Senate of the United States. 
And why should it not do so? Here we have a Government 
aoa on the principle of representation from each State of the 

nion. 

We have to-day in this body three general classifications, but 
we may make as many as there are in the French Assembly if we 
see fit. We can divide the body of the Sed days i into Rep- 
resentatives from New England, from the Central States, the 
Mississippi Valley, the great Mississippi basin, the Western 
slope, the Southwest or the West,and the Northwest, or for the 
South if we see fit, and after these arbitrary subdivisions 15 may 
apportion the members of committees as is done in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of France. 

Or we may do what is simpler and probably more popular. 
We may apportion the membership of the committees by com- 
mon consent on the basis of party representation on the floor of 
the House, and then, as is done by the Senate, the members of 
the committee shall be selected by the caucus of the several par- 
ties according to the proportion that each party shall have, 

But 1 only introduce this now as a sort of tentative suggestion. 
It is, however, because of this condition that the evils com- 
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plained of by my young friend from Washington [Mr. WILSON], 
and other ponuomon who have spoken, exist. are evils 
of which they have aright to complain, and I say to them they 
can haye no hope for the future correction of them, and that 
their sections will never be justly represented, until they take 
by the head this abuse and see that a representative basis is es- 
tablished that shall not be the voice and will of one man, that 
shall not be controlled under a system that has grown up as this 
has grown up, but which shall fairly representevery part of this 
country. Age and hoary-headedness is no excuse for the con- 
tinuance of a system that has worked as badly as this has done. 

I speak in favor of the amendment of my distinguished friend 
from Iowa. Thatisarelief. It strips from the Speaker of the 
House that unnecessary and unreasonable authority to say who 
shall be heard. I wish we could have at the opening of a ses- 
sion of Congress that experience among the new members that 
they will have at the end of a session of Congress, and they would 
know then exactly how to attack this abuse and destroy it, so 
that in representing their constituencies upon this floor on great 
questions of legislation they shall not be silenced by the arbi- 
trary power of the Speaker to withhold recognition from them 
nor by the parceling out of the time by any committee of the 

ouse. 

Ihave other views on this question which I should have been 
glad to have referred to at this time, but I am occupying the 
time that other gentlemen desire in this discussion. It is my own 
opinion that the march of events, the progress of parliamentary 
reform, which has just stricken down on the other side of the 
water a hoary-headed obstruction to legislation, will in the fu- 
ture dominate the minds of the masses of the American people 
so that they will demand and insist upon a reform in the House 
of Representatives, if not in the other branch of the legislative 
power of this Government. ered 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, itis quite apparent that anum- 
ber of gentlemen desire to be heard on this subject. There is 
ample time, and I suggest to the gentleman having charge of 


this measure that there be an extension of time for half an hour 
or an hour. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 


Mr. HOLMAN. I only want fifteen or twenty minutes, or per- 
haps less; but other gentlemen are seekiag the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have fifteen minutes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent then that gen- 
eral debate be extended until 3 o’clock, the last thirty minutes 
to be controlled by the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I would 
like to ask if it can be arranged so that I can have some time? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I see no objection to the gentleman from 
Maine being recognized immediately after the gentleman from 
Indiana fers HOLMAN]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How much time does the gentleman from 
Indiana desire? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That will give ample time; that will give 
forty minutes before the committee takes charge, allowing twenty 
minutes to each of these gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will be recognized 
immediately after the gentleman from Indiana has taken his 
seat. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] asks unani- 
mous'‘consent that general debate close at 3 o’clock, and that the 
last thirty minutes of that time be given to the Committee on 
Rules. there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the few minutes thatI have I 
shall devote almost entirely to two ‘features of these proposed 
rules; but before referring to them, following out the idea sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a fact which I believe I have never heard 
mentioned in the House, and that is that the very first rules 
adopted by the first House of Representatives, on the 8th day of 
April, 1789, provided for the election of the committees of the 
House where the number of members exceeded three. I will 
read this rule of the House, which was adopted at the first ses- 
sion held under the Federal Constitution: 


Committees consisting of more than three members shall be balloted for by 
the House. If upon such ballot the number required shall not be elected by 


a — . of the votes given, the House shall proceed to a second bal lot, in 
which a plurality of votes shall prevail; and in case a greater number than 
are req to compose or complete the committee shall have an equal 


number of votes, the House shall proceed to a further ballot or ballots. 

That old rule seems to give agreat deal of force to what has 
been said by the gentleman from Ohio. It is certainly a fairer 
measure to the whole country and to all members of the House 
than the investing of so extraordinary and gigantic power in 
the hands of any one member of the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, I exceedingly regret that the Committee on 
Rules have reported to the House a rule which four years ago, 
at the peng of the Fifty-first Congress, was more severely 
criticised and denounced than any one of the rules adopted by 
the Fifty-first Congress, exceptone. That is the rulein relation 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

The first rules adopted by Congress provided for that Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and until the Fifty-first Congress, so 
far as I am aware, no proposition was ever made to reduce the 
number forming a quorum of that committee. 

The reason for the action of the fathers is very obvious, as gen- 
tlemen will see, and it is this: It was provided that the great 
body of the business should be transacted in the Committee of 
the Whole, for the purpose of allowing proper deliberation and 
debate, and for the further purpose of preventing hasty legisla- 
tion. On the 8th day of April, 1789, it was provided: 

Itshall be a stan order for the day throughout the session for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the stateof 
the Union. i 

And every measure imposing a charge on the people was re- 
quired to be considered in that committee without the trammels 
upon debate and consideration incident to the rules of the House. 

or myself I regarded that particular rule of the Fifty-first 
Congress as the most dangerous rule ever adopted in the House. 
Even in the early days of the Republic, when but light burdens 
were being imposed upon the people, that rule was adopted and 
deemed necessary for the safety of the Treasury. 

Even then, Mr. Speaker, this wholesome rule was adopted 
with the idea of procuring economy and the safety of the public 
moneys; and now when we have enlarged our expenditures to a 
pony where they exceed those of any other government, the 

imit probably running up in the neighborhood of $500,000,000, 

it is proposed to remove one of the safeguards which was 
deemed necessary by our fathers more than a hundred years 
ago, and which until the Fifty-first Congress no man, so far as I 
am aware, ever proposed to remove. 

This is to be stricken down, and for what—to render legisla- 
tion easy; to render the doing of business easy, and that means 
the plundering of your Treasury and the robbing of your peo- 
ple. Lattach so much importance to this that I have nothing 
at all to say about the other rules which I think are subject to 
criticism. But, gentlemen, under that rule, I assure you, you 
will be powerlessand helplessin keeping down the expenditures. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

r. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Did not the Fifty-second Congress, with 
the safeguards up, make larger expenditures than the Fifty- 
first 5 with the safeguards down? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not exactly correct, but the founda- 
tion had been laid in the Fifty-first Congress; and the founda- 
tion of those large expenditures was laid under the rule which 
is to be established here. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That was done in nothing excepting in 
granting pensions, which I believe the gentleman very gen- 
erally shared in passing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Idonot | soak a with you about that. I have 
supported all the pension bills. I have uniformly supported just 
and fair pension legislation, and expect to continue to do so. 
That is a field in which this Government can not afford to be 
illiberal or unjust. While there may, perhaps, be frauds on the 
pension lists, in my judgment there are more instances where 
panions fairly due have been denied than where pensioners 

ave been placed on the paneon list wrongfully or by fraud. I 
have no doubt, sir, that this Democratic House, as it always has, 
will see to it that every right of the pensioner is maintained; 
and the Democratie party will see to it that no soldier who 
served his country faithfully and well shall beg for bread. 

But the foundation of the extravagant appropriations made 
by the last Congress was laid under this proposed rule, and for 
the pu of doing business, and that was opening up an easier 
approach to your Treasury. 

r. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield to me fora 
question? 

Mr. HOLMAN, 5 ; 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will you point out the instances to sus- 
tain the propositions you have just advanced? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should have to go through almost the en- 
tire record of that Congress. I should have to take up these 
items where great contracts were authorized, which involved 
enormous appropriations during the last two years. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Would that be effected by the size of 
the quorum? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; in facilitating legislation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Were not every one of those passed un- 
der a roll call by a majority? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Justamoment. You increase facilities for 
expenditure when you remove barriers, when you provide that 
eyes members may have charge of the great appropriation 

and control them, when you furnish facili- 
ties, and they were furnished by this rule in the Fifty-first Con- 
pom one can deny that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
ngt 


of the Fifty-first Congress f 
Mr. MOCREARY of Kentucky. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a ee 
Mr. HO 


MAN. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 3 
of the session as a matter of fact, the appropriations were piled 
up 22 any past experience and necessities for further appro- 
pan ms created, and they had to be provided for by the last 

mgress. Gentlemen will see that when this present Congress 
adjourns the pclae page as compared with those of the last 
Congréss and those of the Fifty-first Congress will be reduced 
more thin$60,000,000.. The burden created by the Pifty-first Con- 
gress foll largely on the Fifty-second. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 


from Indiana a question. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yield? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman has been 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and I will ask if 
it is not true that when we come to consider nearly all the acd anh 
priations bills they are considered with less than 100 members 
present? Is not that your observation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If that were correct, it will not change the 


proposition I submit. But as a rule quorums of the House have 
9 = forming the appropriation bills in Committee of the 
ole. 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does it not give the power 
to one man to come in here and raise the point thata quorum is 
not present if it does not vote for an amendment he may offer 
and thereby stop all proceedings? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that very few instances 
have occurred when an appropriation bill was being considered 
when less than a quorum was present. It has occurred, doubt- 
less, but as a rule it has rarely been the case where there was not 
a quorum nt. 

. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman from Indiana think that 
the 1 of the Fifty-first Congress would have been 
less if the rules of that Congress had required a majority of the 
2 5 House to constitute a quorum of the Committee of the 

ole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I think that with the power of mem- 
bers to check for the time the wheels of legislation, securing 
deliberation and caution, there would have been a good deal less 
money appropriated. 

Mr. BOATNER. Were not all these appropriation bills passed 
on a yen- und- nay vote, uiring a majority of the House? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend understands that as well as I do. 
It is preparation of the bills that is to be considered. 

Mr. BYNUM. Isit notafact that the bills as reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations are put through Committee 
of the Whole with very few c es? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are always changes more or less. 
Some very important ones occur on most bills. 

Mr. BYNUM. To what extent? 

. HOLMAN. Reducing the appropriations and some- 
times in the millions, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bynum], with the permission of my friend from Indiana 
who has the floor, in response to his statement, that last session 
we reduced one appropriation bill, the Indi in 8 bill, 
about th uarters of a million in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BYNUM. And it was put back in the Senate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; it was not put back. We cut down 
that bill three-quarters of a million dollars. 
rae BYN UM. That was not saved in the Committee of the 

ole? f 

Mr. MOMILLIN. It was saved in the Committee of the Whole; 
and I will state further, in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about it, as the gentleman from Indiana seems to be in 
confusion, what bill I have reference to. 

There were two. In the firsta saving was made in conference; 
in the second there was a saving of nearly ahalf or three-fourths 
of a million. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, let us see what was the mean- 
ing of this rule adopted by our fathers. The meaning of it, the 


intention of it, was that there should be deliberation over any 


measure involving the expenditure of the money of the le. 
Gentlemen openly advocate here an appro ch 5 A og x l- 
icy of the British House of Commons in this respect. Whither 
are we drifting? The British House of Commons held up to the 
American ple as a Proper model for their House of Repre- 
sentitives! In the Bri House of Commons forty members 
constitute a quorum. That body has but a single appropriation 
bill before it as a rule—the budget. 

Gentlemen understand the entire difference between the con- 
ditions which prevail there and those under which we act. If 
that budget fails there is a change of the government, all upon a 
single measure. Ina monarchic.l government like Great Britain 
they can very well afford to have a small committee of the whole 
and to allow a small number of men to legislate for the United 
Kingdom, for responsibility rests entirely on the men who, for the 
time being, constitute the government; but wec.n notatford to do 
itin this Government. Every m mber of the House is responsi- 
ble. What right have the repres utatives of the people to be 
absent when the money of the people is being voted away? Yet 
that is what this proposed rule means. It is an invitation to ab- 
sence. 

Every gentleman here knows that the only real consideration 
that any one of the fourteen great appropriation bills will re- 
give will be in Committee of the Whole. I have never in my 
life known a demand for the previous question on an appropria- 
tion bill,when it wis Sopoti from the Committee of the Whole, 
to fail; and when the previous question is ordered, then what? 
Debate is cut off, amendments are cut off,and but two motions 
can be made: a motion to recommit with a given instruction and 
an amendment to that instruction. 

That is the end ofit. The House is forced to a vote, and the 
bill goes through as reported from the Committee of the Whole, 
for of course the appropriation bills must pass. I never have 
known the House to recommit an appropriation bill except on a 
8 political issue. The whole business is done, as was con- 
templated by the rule of our fathers, in the Committee of the 
Whole; and yous is proposed here to actually invite anincr2ased 
absenteeism by providing in your rules that 100 out of 356 Repre- 
e fo shall be a quorum to pass upon your great appropria- 
tion 8. 

An aristocratic establishment like the British House of Com- 
mons can afford to do that; but, gentlemen, we can not afford to 
do it, and I appeal to this side of the House to stand firm against 
any temptation to abandon the interests of the people toa d- 
ful of Representatives, when it is our duty to be here or the floor 
looking after their affairs. The people have intrusted their 
affairs to 356 Representatives, not to 10) of them. 

Absenteeism hs increased quite rapidly ay of late years 
without needing any encouragement from the rules. The times 
have changed. I well remember the venerable John J. Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, sitting here, and when a night session was 
ordered, appealing to the House for leave of absence on account of 
his feeble health, he would say, Mr. Speaker, in consideration of 
my feeble health I ask the House to excuse me from attendance 
at this night session.” 

Sir, itis very seldom that such an appeal is made now. Gen- 
tlemen simply stay away. And yet it very seldom happens that 
there is not a 3 present when an appropriation bill is 
being considered. You have fourteen t appropriation bills, 
gentlemen, and it is here pro ibarately by a change of 
rules to abandon the control of those bills to a small minority of 
the House. Such a rule will tend to weken and destroy that 
sense of responsibility and duty which should rest upon every 
Representative of the American people. It is an invit tion to 
absence. Fifty-one men to vote away the millions that are 
drawn from the hard labor of the psople of the United States! 
And this is proposed in the House of Representatives of the 

American Congress! 

I did not hear a single Democratic speech in the campaign 
which elected the Fifty-second Congress tht did not hold up to 
reprobation the monstrous fact that, instead of performing their 
duties, the majority in the Fifty-first Congress had mide a rule 
which transferred to a majority of one hundred Representatives 
the power to vote away the people’s money. I trust this House 
will not imitate that Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other subject to which I wish to re- 
fer for a moment. It is this. Your fourteen great appropri- 
ation bills are divided between your committeesas fo lows: The 
appropriations for the Agricultural Department ara considered 
and prepared by the Co.umittee on Agriculture; those for the 
Army by the Committee on Military Affairs; those for the diplo- 
m tie and consular service by the Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
those for the Military Acsdemy by the Committ e on Military 
Affairs; those for the Post-Office Department by the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Pcst-Roads; those for the Navy by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; those for riversand harbors by the Com- 
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mittee on Rivers and Harbors; and those for the Indian service 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

It will thus be seen that eight of the fourteen great bills are 
under the control of the committees haying ch: of the sub- 
jects to which the appropriations sens jag bait e six of them 
remain under the control of the Committee on Ap tions, 
Now, I desire to make a gestion which I intended to 
make to the Committee on Rules, but I was not aware that the 
subject would come before the House at so early a day. 

y suggestion is this. There is at least one of those remain- 

six biils that I think ought to be in the hands of the com- 
mittee having control of the subject-matters to which the appro- 
priation applies. I refer to the bill making appropriations for 
the payment of pensions, and I am glad to have the ear of the 
House for a few moments on that point. 

That bill, as gentlemen are aware, involves a v. large 
amount of money; and there is no argument in favor of either of 
eight appropriation committees having control of appropriation 
bills that does not apply with equal or greater force in favor of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions having charge of the appro- 
priations for pensions. x 


I presume I shall be asked the question why I had not thought 
earlier of the propriety of this change. Sir, the occasion for it 
never oce until last Congress; for up to that Congress, 


so far as I remember, there was never, with one exception, any 
legislation pro d on the bill making appropriation for pen- 
sions. In the Forty-eighth Congress there was a change made 
upon the pension appropriation bill in the compensation to be 
pad examining surgeons. That was alegislative provision; but 
do not at this moment recall any other instance in which leg- 
islation was put upon that bill. > 
It is ene desirable, Mr. Speaker, that if there is to be 
islation on that bill, and if it can be there under the 
rules as they may now be adopted, that legislation should be pre- 
pared by the appropriate committee, and that committee is the 
Committee on Inv. Pensions. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentlemen from Indiana think it 
wise tohave the pension appropriation bill carry legislative provi- 


sions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, notas a general rule: but does not the 
Military Committee provide legislation as well for the Army as 
for the appropriations for the Army? Does not the Indian da 
mittee provide legislation in the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. But does not the gentleman think there 
ought to bə legislation on an appropriation bill? 4 

. HOLMAN. No: I think not, as a general proposition. 

But it is the only practie ible means of retrenchment. For re- 
trenching the expenditures of Government legislation on appro- 
priation bills can not be avoided. But my friend must bear in 
mind that there have been efforts to legislate on the pension ap- 
ropriation bill, of which I am now speaking. If there is to be 
Tap islation on the pension appropriation bill, I for one wish it 
pees there by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, having the 

terests of the Union soldiers in charge. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think the gentleman from Indiana may 
safely proceed on the assumption that no legislation will be in- 
8 in the pension appropriation bill at this session. 

. HOLMAN. Thatmay be all true; but the House will re- 
member that there have been attempts tolegislate upon that bill. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not the gen the fact that 
under the rules which have prevailed in the House there can be 
no legislation on appropriation bills except in the reduction of 
expenditures? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; that is the only way it can be done; 
but my friend will remember that there were three legislative 
provisions pending in the last House of Representatives as 
amendments to the peanon appropriation bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. ore than three. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I remember three anyhow. What I 
want to say is that the proper committee to have charge of the 
appropriations on thissubject is the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
5 and I shall appeal to this side of the House to make that 
change as a measure of safety, a measure of prudence. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman think the Committee 
on Appropriations can not be trusted this session? 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think they can be trusted very fully. That 
committee is a very able one, . very well the various 
parts of the country. But at the same time neither that com- 
mittee, nor any other, should have it in its power to take from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions the right of initiating leg- 
islation with reference to the subject of pensions. I concede 
that there is no more patriotic committee in this House than the 
Committee on Appropriat ons. Butappropriations for pensions 


do not belong to that committee as properly as they do to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 
Y. Does the gentleman think that if wechange 


Mr. DOCKER 


the rules so that the pension appropriation bill will hereafter 
be under the control of the Committee on Invalid Pensions it 
will result in a reduction of the appropriations? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Do I think there will be a reduction by re- 
ferring the pension appropriations to the Commit ee on Invalid 
Pensions? I do not think so; but if thre is to be legislation on 
the pennon appropriation of any kind I wish it to be inaugurated 
by that committee. z 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does not the gentleman know that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations always report the amounts estimated 
by the Department as necessary to be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of pensions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; that was done in the last Con- 
gress,and always has been done. But, as my friend will remem- 
ber, there was no attempt until the last Congress to legislate on 
the pension appropriation bill, except in the single instance to 
which I have referred. 

I am aware that I should be chargeable with remissness or in- 
consistency in having deliberately sat by without bringing this 
subject heretofore to the attention of the House if it were not 
the fact, as I am now showing, that up to the last Congress leg- 
islation upon this particular bill was never attempted except in 
ee 3 and in that case it did not affect the soldier at 

ut simp e examining surgeons. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In view of the action of the House upon the 
amendments offered to the pension approprixtion bill in the 
last Congress, does the gentleman apprehend that any ote 
will be made at this session to incorporate legislation in that bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I certainly cin not tell. The House, I re- 
member very well, voted down those proposed amendments by 
a strong vote in a strong Democratic House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does not the gentleman think that, in the 
light of this experience, the appropriations can be safely left to 
the Committee on Appropriations? . Nuys 

Mr. HOLMAN. What objection can there be to intrusting 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions with this control over the 

nsion appropriation bill? Is this committee in any respect 
inferior to the other eight committess which have charge of 
bills making appropriationsof money? 

Mr. DOCKE Y. Might we not forsimilar reasons distribute 
all the appropriation bills in the same way? Should we not, for 
instance, give the Committee on the District of Columbia the 

wer to report the appropriation for the government of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No;I think that is a different case. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is where your logic carries you. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; that is a different case. 

Mr. CRAIN. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. es, sir. 

Mr.CRAIN. Mysuggestion may not be exactly germane tothe 
an rir ce of the gentleman's present argument, but it has 
application to the rules in general. The gentleman has been in 
9 a great many years and is a distinguished parlia- 
mentarian—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not profess to be. 

Mr. CRAIN. Can the gentleman tall mə what real necessity 
there is for the existence of the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The real necessity is this: it allows delibera- 
tion, it permits free discussion and the offering of amendments. 
The previous question and other rigid rules of the House do not 
apply. The rules of the First Congress, to whichI have already 
referred, provided that a bill should be rend through in the first 
place in Committee ofthe Whole; thatit should then be read by 
sections for consideration and amendment, justas is done nowin 
a full Committee of the Whole. Then, as now, substantially the 
whole business of considering a bill was done in Committee of 
the Whole. It is the Committee of the Whole, not the House, 
that 3 and perfects an appropri tion bill. The proceed- 
ings in the Hous2 are purely formal; it is the Committe of the 
W ce House that, in fact, determines the measures of appro- 

riation. 
E It will not do to say that the Committee of the Whole is analo- 
gous to other committees; thıt we have a Committee on Appro- 

riations, consisting of 17 members, who frame the appropriation 

ill, and that we have this appropriation bill subject to be recon- 
sidered by another committee, consisting of 100 members of the 
House. A quorum of the House should consider the bill. That 
would not do any more than to claim that the consideration by 
the Committee on Appropriitions as a whole, on the recom- 
mendation of one of its subcommittees, should be conclusive on 
the House. In Committee of the Whole the bill really receives 
its first real, and, in fact, only consideration by the House as in 
committee, and is then reported to the House. Until it has re- 
ceived its consideration in Committee of the Whole it can not. 
properly be before the House for action. 
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interesting 
am not en- 


Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman is giving us a vory 
historical statement, which I presume, although 
tirely familiar with the matter, is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, the gentleman is not unfamiliar with the 
facts I have stated. 

Mr. CRAIN. But I want the gentleman from Indiana to go a 


little further and tell us what is the real necessity for the ex- 
istence, if any at all, of a Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It forms, I will state tothe gentleman, acon- 
venient method of considering a bill. 

Mr. CRAIN. Why can not the House itself do that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. A Committee of the Whole is the House, in 
reality, but working under rules which give larger freedom of 
debate and amendment. It is a Committee of the Whole House, 
but the Committee of the Whole is deprived of methods of end- 
ing debate and shutting out amendments which prevail in the 

ouse, 

Mr. CRAIN. But the Constitution provides that a quorum of 
the House to do business shall consist of a majority of its members. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. And a Committee of the Whole 
House, under the Constitution, contemplates a quorum of the 
members. 

Mr. CRAIN. Whereas the rules now pro provide that 
100 members shall be substituted for the constitutional majority. 
Now, will the gentleman tell me the reason, if he can give any, 
that suggests itself to his mind why the House can not transact 
5 — bus ess without the intervention of a Committee of the 

ole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly the House could, but it never 
has done so. 

Mr. CRAIN, There is no necessity for a Committee of the 
Whole, and the gentleman can not give any reason for its exist- 


ence. 
Mr. HOLMAN. It is the’ House itself. Whatis it but the 
House? Why, the very name, a Committee of, the Whole 


House,” suggests that. 
Mr. BOATNER. 13 it not the House, however, doing busi- 
ness under a suspension of the rules of the House as to debate. 


Mr. HOLMAN. It simply allows a greater latitude for de- 
bate and amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is it not a fact that the only difference between 
the House acting as a House and the House acting as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union is that you can not 
call the yeas and nays in Committee of the Whole, nor can you 
demand the previous question or make the ordinary motion to 
adjourn? Isit not also a fact that the Committee of the Whole 
tends to retard rather than to expedite business; and could not 
the Committee of the Whole, therefore, be abolished? 

Mr. HOLMAN. What retards the transaction of business? 

Mr. CRAIN. The existence of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course it retards business. Why, I have 
never yet heard a Democrat arguing in favor of easy methods of 
legislation. In fact we denounced the Fifty-first Congress be- 
cause of the facilities it afforded for reaching the Treasury. 
One of its actions that we most denounced was the easy access 
that it gave to the Treasury by preventing any resistance on 
the part of the minority from being effective. I for myself be- 
lieve in minorities. I believe that minorities are often more 
valuable to the ponio interests in securing under just rules fair 
consideration of public measures than majorities. I do not have 
any apprehension on that score. An intelligent, firm minority 
is beri question the strength and safeguard of good legislation. 
Is my friend in favor of adopting easy methods of legislation? 

Mr. CRAIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was not ar- 
guing in that direction. I was only asking a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Excessive legislation is the peril of a repub- 
lic. Easy legislation means ultimately profligate and corrupt 
government. 

Mr. CRAIN. But does the Committee of the Whole expedite 
or retard the business of the House? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does not expedite it. It was not intended 
for that purpose. I think if it had done so it would have been 


abolished long ago. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman’s idea is that a minority 
ought to control. Now, I ask him how he expects to re the 
McKinley bill, or enact any legislation at t session, looking 
to important subjects of legislation touching the tariff, the elec- 
tion law, or other matters, if the minority is to control? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman misapprehends me. I do not 


say that or anything approaching it. am in favor of every 
measure involving an expenditure of the money of the people 


having the broadest latitude of discussion and consideration, 
and instead of opening up facilities and increasing opportunities 


85 suon legislation, I would much prefer to go in the opposite 
rection. 

The rules of the House heretofore have been framed witha 
view to resisting objectionable legislation, and I would say now 
that I have never known a measure defeated by what is called 
* 3 ” that I thought ought to become law. I am 
aware of the fact that when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] occupied a large portion of the leisure time on a certain 

on here, my friend from Louisiana was very indignant. 

aughter. But several other gentlemen on the floor were grati- 

ed with the defeat of the measure involved. It is also a fact 
that that measure has never made its appearance since. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then you are in favor of the minority con- 
trolling the House? [Laughter.] 

Mr, HOLMAN. I thought the minority was right. 
favor of the tight on that bill. 

But referring again to the proposed rule, I would just as soon, 
and rather, see the Committee of the Whole abolished, as to see 
it reduced toa hundred members, and to seea Democratic House 
inviting the absence of members from the floor and justifying 
their absence. S 

Just a moment more. We hear a great deal of indignant talk 
on the subject of motions for delay. When have they done any 
harm? Under rules intended to cut off such motions completely, 
your Fifty-first Congress was extended beyond any precedent in 
a time of peace, en, by filibustering, the bill for the refund- 
ing to the several Statesof the direct tax was postponed, no public 
injury came from it. No harm was done. In proper time and 
after proper consideration the measure becamea law. When has 
any good measure been defeated by motions for delay? And yet, 
how many bad measures have been stricken down upon this floor 
within the memory of a large number of you gentlemen, and 
frequently by the resistance ofa single man. I am not a filibus- 
terer myself, and never have been, but I have 

Mr. DOCKERY. Aided and abetted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave looked on with satisfaction sometimes 
when itwas goingon. I remember one instance when under the 


I was in 


leadership of one of my friends from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE],who 3 


sits near me, as a filisbusterer, you saved two millions and ahalf 
of money from the Treasury. Everybody knows now that that 
saving of money was a proper thing. 

Mr. OUT AITE. The rules are not changed at all from 
what they were when that was done. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN, Well, you will see; but I am answering this 
argument against filibustering.” Iam standing up with my 
friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] upon that point. e people, 
I think, do not want to see legislation made easy for access to 
pe Treasury. I do not want to see your rules made so stringent 

n their binding down of the N that on the spur of the 
moment your Treasury can be readily reached. A little delay 
does no harm. We are employed by the year, gentlemen. 

There is ample time and we are amply paid and can afford to 
stay here, not fifty-oneof us, to look after an appropriation of 
five hundred millions of money, but all of us, except when neces- 
saruy, absent from the House. I trust it will not go upon the 
public record that in the Fifty-third Congress a Democratic 
House deliberately contemplated the absenteeism of its members 
to such an extent, so negligent and so indifferent to the public 
interests, as to allow your principal legislation to be virtually 
controlled by 51 members of the House out of 356 members. 

Your principal legislation is the r of money from 
your Treasury, and I trust this House will not by its rules ex- 
press such an indifference to the interests of the people and the 
appropriations of their hard earnings, gathered into the Treas- 
ury by excessive taxation, as to permit a committee of 100 mem- 
bers to control the most important legislation of the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. z 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understood I was to have more time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] occupied the whole of the time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am very sorry. I thought the Chair was 
to notify me when I had occupied the time allotted to me. I did 
not do it intentionally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman ke forty 
minutes. The Chair was not authorized to call him down. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will ask unanimous consent to extend 
the time fifteen minutes, and that that time be yielded to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman mean to 
request an extension of the general debate until 15 minutes after 
3 o’clock? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] asks unanimous consent to extend the time for 
general debate until 15 minutes past 3. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. pranti 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, with one exception, I think 
that all the amendments which the Committee on Rules have 
reported to the rules as they existed in the last Co ought 
to be adopted. They are in the right direction, although they 
do not go as far as they should. 

The single exception to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, and which I think is entirely in the wrong direction, 
is the proposed amendment to paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, re- 
lating to what is known as the morning consideration hour. 
It will be remembered by many gentlemen here that in the Fif- 
tieth Congress a forward step was taken in the direction of the 
facilitation of business in this House, and an hour was set aside 
each morning, after the reports of committees had been pre- 
sented, for the consideration of bills upon the Union and House 
Calendars, which contain bills relating to public business exclu- 
sively, the bills to be designated by the chairmen of the com- 
mittees as they should be called in regular order, each commit- 
tee being assigned one hour on each of two days, making two 
hours in all. 

The intention of that rule was to give the House an opportu- 
nity to transact business to which there was not very serious 
objection, business of a public nature, a large amount of this 
having constantly accumulated upon our calendars. That rule 
has been found to work so well that it has been continued during 
the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second Congresses. Š 

It is proposed now to amend that rule so as to allow commit- 
tees to present private as well as public business during the 
morning hour. It will be seen at once that this is a departure 
from the original intention of that rule, which was simply to 
facilitate the dispatch of public business of a minor character. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if we allow private bills to be 
presented in this morning hour, we shall find one of two things, 
or both, happening: First, either that some private claim will 
block the morning consideration hour and effectually prevent 
the transaction end pino business; or that, in the desire of mem- 
bers to reach cer public mattersin which they are interested, 
they will allow private claims to be passed in this House which 
ought not to be. 

It seems to me that this proposed amendment is in the wrong 
direction; peculiarly so at the present time. Now is the time 
above all others when this House should be consulting economy, 
and not taking such action with reference to private claims that 
may be presented as will facilitate their passage more than the 
rules in the past have already provided. 3 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment will not meet with 
the approval of the House; and I hope that when the committee 
themselvesshall contemplate exactly the character of this change, 
they will agree with me that it is a great deal better that the 
business to be transacted in the morning hour should be of a 
public nature exclusively, and not include private claims. 

Now, a single word, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the amend- 
ment which the committee have reported, fixing a quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole at 100. I have sat in this House under 
the workings of the rule that has required a majority of the 
whole body to constitute a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole, and when a quorum of only 100 has been required. I 
simply desire to say that experience has satisfied me that greater 
economy and greater efficiency have been secured under the 
hundred rule than under the other rule. I call the attention of 
gentlemen to what the practical effect has been of requiring a 
quorum of the whole membership of the House in Committee 
of the Whole, because I have noticed its workings here session 
after session and year after year. 

Ordinarily gentlemen who wish toamend appropriation bills, 
so as to provide 1 4 75 riations for objects of a doubtful char- 
acter, seize upon the rule requiring aquorum consisting of a ma- 
jority to press upon an unwilling House the adoption of an amend- 
ment which under other circumstances would not be adopted. 
How often have we seen in this House an amendment coming 
from outside the committee, making an appropriation for some 
object resisted by the committee, and when the friends of that 
measure had declined to vote for the very purpose of breaking 
a quorum, that the committee would be persuaded to yield to 
this demand for an increased expenditure by this use of the club 

uiring aquorum of the whols body. 
“My experience, Mr. Speaker, has been that we have secured 
the wisest legislation in the Committee of the Whole and the 
greatest economy by providing that the quorum uired to 
transact business in the Committee of the Whole shail not ex- 


ceed 100; and I have never seen a single instance where the re- 
duction of a quorum to 100 has facilitated any undesirable appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point that I desire to call the 


attention of the House to. Of course, it is recognized by all that 
the rules of a body like this, composed of 356 members, legis- 
lating for a country of 65,000,009 people, with diversified inter- 
ests, must provide some restrictions on the methods of transact- 
ing business. Not more than 10 per cent of the business that 
comes before this House, or is presented in the form of bills 
can be transacted for want of time to cover all the objects that 
are proposed. There must be some power of selection some- 
where as to what business shall be brought before the House. 

Now, with reference to that, it has always seemed to me de- 
sirable that the House itself should select the business which it 
desired to transact. As it is now, and as it has been for years 
past, this business has been selected largely by the Committee 
on Rules, under a rule or order presented and referred to that 
committee and reported to the House. But it seems to me that 
itis not the most desirable way of selecting the business to be 
transicted by the House, and I will suggest that there are other 
methods by which the House itself can select its business; not 
that I reflect at all upon the manner in which the Committee on 
Rules have selected the business, because we must have some 
source of authority in the selection of business. 

But what is there to prevent such an amendment of the rules 
as will allow any member, when that class of business is in order, 
to move to go into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
considering the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole, and 
couple with his motion a provision that a certain bill upon that 
Calendar shall be considered, with the right of one amendment; 
and thus the House itself be brought to decide for itself what 
bill it will take up on that Calendar. 

Or, when a motion shall be made to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the House Calendar, why not permit the member thus 
recognized to move, in connection with that motion, that acertain 
bill upon that Calendar shall be considered, with an opportunity 
for one amendment, and thus allow the House itself to select the 
mesure which it will consider? 

I am aware that there would be some difficulties even in a 
selection in this manner, because there would at times be a con- 
flict between gentlemen desiring the consideration of different 
bills; but it would avoid the difficulty which now exists when 
180 commit to three gentlemen, a majority of the Committee on 

ules, the right to determine what measures the House shall 
take up for consideration. And yet I am bound to say that, in 
the absence of other rules, the provision that the Committee on 
Rules may report a rule for the consideration of business is de- 
53 f we can have nothing more than this, then this should 

ad. 

I make these suggestions without any reflection at all upon the 
action of the Committee on Rules in the past. I think they have 
endeavored to be fair in the selection of business; I think they 
have endeavored to select the business that they thought the 
House wanted to consider. But I see no reason why the House 
itself might not have within its own authority the selection of 
the business which it desires to consider, thus relieving the Com- 
mittes on Rules of that duty. à 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not regard this as the most serious 
difficulty in our present system of rules. What I regard as the 
most serious difficulty in our present system is the fact that 
under the rules themselves any single member of this House 
may commence the op ration known as filibustering, and may 
actually prevent the House from reaching a decision as to mat- 
ters upon which nine-tenths of the members desire to vote. I 
think that rules which permit a few men to nullify the wishes of 
the majority, as these do, ought to be amended in some impor- 
tant particulars. The remedy that was adopted by the last 
House, and which it is proposed to continue in this House, is to 
give authority to the Committee on Rules to report a rule to 
stop filibustering in each case when they desira to do so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should be as well satisfied to refer such 

uéstions to our present Committee on Rules as to any five gen- 
tlemen with whom I was ever acquainted; but why should we 
thus depute a matter which concerns every member of this 
House? Why should not the House itself, having taken up the 
bill which it desires to pass, have within its own authority the 
right to close debate when the proper time has arrived and the 
right to putan end to all dilatory motions? Is there any reason 
in the nature of r bodies why this should not be? 

It was my fortune to be in the gallery of the British House ot 
Commons during the great struggle on the home rule bill, a 
month or two ago, when I saw the speaker of the House of Com- 


-mons exercising the right, under common parliamentary law, to 


prevent dilatory motions, when I saw the motion made by Mr. 
Gladstone to close debite und bring the house to a vote upon 
that important measure, and when I witnessed the struggle on 
the part of the Tories to preventa vote, it carried my mind back 
to a time a few yeirs ago when we saw in this House exactly the 
same course of procedure. 
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And yet, looking down as a disinterested spectator upon the 
scene, I could see no reason why the British House of Commons, 
com of 670 members, or why the Houssof Representatives 
of the United States, composed of 356 members, should not, by 
a majority vote, have the right at the proper time to determine 
that debate should close, and that all dilatory motions should 


cease. 

That, it seems to me, isa right essential to the preservation 
of free institutions, and I am sure that if we could get rid of all 
partisan feeling, and could bring ourselves down to the consid- 
eration of thesubject in a common-sense point of view we should 
find no difficulty in agreeing about it. 

What is the reason, for example, that the amendment sug- 
gest2d by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] should 
not be, in substance, adopted by this House? What is that prop- 
osition? It is that when the House has under consideration any 
bill, and the chairman of the committee or the member of the 
committee having that bill in charge shall move the previous 

uestion upon its third reading and engrossment, or upon its 
Anal passage, a vote shall be taken without dilatory motious, 
first on the previous question, and, if that be ordered, then that 
the House shall be brought to a vote at once upon pending 
amendments and the engrossment and third ing, or upon the 
of the bill. Why should not we, as sensible men, adopt 
such a proposition as that, and, once for all, put the majority of 
the House in control of its own business? 

age the hammer fell. 

. OUTHWAITE, r. Speaker, I had no desire to talk 
upon this report of the Committee on Rules, but as it has been sub- 
jected to some censure and some criticism, I feel it my duty to sa 
afew words in defense of the report, and in favor of the proposi- 
tions which have been assailed. It has been char here that 
the Committee on Rules is taking unto itself arbitrary powers 
of an extraordinary nature for the 27 575 of controlling to the 
uttermost degree the legislation of this House. Members who 
are familiar with the rules of the last House, and who will 

Jance at them, will see at once that the Committee on Rules 
ease not extended or pro to extend their powers one iota, 

There has been a 8 t change, but only this. Under the 
former rules it was provided that one day’s noticeshould be given 
ofac e of rules or of an order of business. That notice was 
usually given by some member offering a resolution for an order 
of business or for a change of rule, putting it in the box or filing 
it with the Clerk, and thus letting it go to the Committee on 
Rules. In no way beyond this was the attention of the House 
called to the proposition submitted, and frequently in such cases 
the Committee on Rules, more especially in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, would report an order of business in lieu of the resolution 
which had been referred to them, which was as entirely different 
as if it did not relate to the same subject, although at the same 
time it had the same objectin view—the expediting oi the partic- 
ular business to which the proposition had reference. 

But the terms adopted were entirely different. It often hap- 

ned that after the reference of such a Sag gore and before 
ts report to the House, circumstances changed. Forex- 
ample. a resolution would be introduced fixing a future day for 
the consideration of some measure, or the business reported from 
some committee, and before the report of the Committee on Rules 
would be made the business of the House would have progressed 
beyond that day. Then the Committee on Rules, the business 
to which the resolution pertained having come before the House, 
would submit a resolution as to its disposition. 

Now, I can say, b>cause I had not the honor to be a member of 
the Committee on Rules in the last House, that I challenge any 
member of this body to point out a single instance in which the 
Committee on Rules arbitrarily or otherwise abused the Fels 
leges given it, or violated the rights of any member of this House, 
or in anywise did that which should subject the committee justly 
to criticism or censure. 

The Committee on Rules under the rules here proposed has 
not the wonderful power that the gentleman from 3 
ek HOOKER] by his remarks might lead one to suppose. e 

mmittee on Rules submits everything to you—the House. It 
has no legislation before it; it frames no legislative measures; it 
proposes no laws; it has no varying and conflicting interests to 
consider. The only interest that it has to consider is the interest 
of the country at large; and the progress of the public business is 
its chief concern. And this committee can, in the proper fur- 
therance of these great objects, do nothing more than submit to 
the House propositions for its adoption or rejection. There must 
be some person or persons in the organization of this House 
charged with such a duty. < 

But grievous complaint is made that the Committee on Rules 

on some occasions moved the previous question upon the 
order of business which it has reported. What of that? 

Mr. REED. May I interrupt my colleague a moment? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. REED. I wish to suggest that the complaint made here 
is that under this rule the House has no opportunity to close 
debate and stop filibustering, although a majority of the House 
may desire to do so, unless Committee on Rules will take the 
initiative; in other words, that the majority of the House is de- 
prived of its right to do anything, unless with the sanction of 
the committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is a point which I will touch upon 
later. I want, first, to dispose of the matter I am now discuss- 


the House does not choose to vote in favor of the previous 
question, the control of the proposition reported passes into the 
hands of the opposition to it, or those who may wish to talk upon 
it or offer amendments toit. We can not compel you to vote in 
favor of something that your consciences or your judgments do 
notapprove. I ean see one objection to moving the previous 
question in cases of this kind, and that is that it sometimes cuts 
off the opportunity for oratory on the part of gentlemen whose 
notion is that the chief function of a statesman is oratory. 

After the previous question is ordered, the main question is 
submitted to you; and if you do not approve of the proposition 
we have nothing more to say. 

Now, asto . the membership of the committee, it seems 
to me that would besimply toenlarge its power. If the Speaker 
is to be compelled to select representatives of all the different 
interests involved in legislation here, the committee would have 
to be enlarged to about fifty; and then there would be opportu- 
nity for those fifty to come upon the floor and bring up to the sup- 
port of proposed orders of business all men of like thought upon 
she paquliar piece of legislation which they sought to have en- 
ac 


When we start out to protect sections of this country, or to 
promote particular interests, where are we to end? The less we 
encourage the notion that certain sections of this country have 
interests so antagonistic to those of other sections, that there 
must be struggles on this floor on sectional lines, the better it 
will be for our whole country. There has beentoomuch of such 
talk already. 

Mr. Speaker, another proposition which this committee has 
submitted is assailed as vicious and unwise; that is the posi- 
tion to reduce the quorum in Committee of the Whole to 100 
members. I recollect that when tbis subject was first broached 
here about four years ago I talked somewhat upon it. Standing 
where I now stand I objected to the propositioa as a premium 
to absenteeism; and I even went so far as to say I believed it 
was unconstitutional. Well, LconfessthatI am educated alittle 
above that view at this time. I have studied the subject more 
carefully in the meanwhile. Besides, I observed the workings 
of this rule in the Fifty-first Congress; but my observation then 
did not impress me with the value of the change so much as 
what I saw of the operation of the old rule in the Fifty-second 
Congress. 

During that 2 I saw on this floor during proceedings in 
Committee of the Whole—I was about to say upon many occa- 
sions; but, without making any improper reflection, I will sa, 
that I saw upon more than one occasion a member offer an amend- 
ment to increase an appropriation, or to make an appropriation 
for some local matter, and when the Committee of the Whole 
voted down his proposition after fair discussion, joined in by him- 
self and by other friends of the motion, and, although there was 
a quorum of the House present, some of whom were indiferent, 
I have seen the committee's business tied up all the rest of the 
afternoon because less than a quorum had voted. Sometimes we 
had to wait until the next morning for a full quorum before we 
could proceed. T have seen abuses of that kind retard business 
more frequently than I have seen the abuse of absenteeism re- 
sulting from the quorum being fixed at one hundred. 

Now, gentlemen who oppose this A sig pete complain that it 
pro; to give to fifty-one men the control of al legislation 
which is considered in Committee of the Whole. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule proposes no exclusion of a single member of this House 
from his rights as a memberof the Committee of the Whole. It 
contains nothing which will prevent any member of the House 
from being present in Committee of the Whole, if he desires to 
be. Itis true that under this rule members may feel indiffer- 
ent.as to the progenie of the Committee of the Whole, just 
as they may if a quorum consisted of two hundred; and under 
this indifference to legislation they may absent themselves. I 
observed, however, that when a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole consisted of one hundred the attendance was just as good 
as when a larger number was required to do business. 

We all know that the Committee of the Whole does not pass 
finally upon any measures: that when the bill is reported tothe 
House there may be a call of the roll upon its passage, thus 8 eae 
ing to every member opportunity to put himself upon record as 
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to his 8 or disapproval of any particular measure re- 
ported from such committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And there is opportunity for a separate vote 
on every amendment. x 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I was coming to that. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr.. OUTH- 
WAITE] will permit me, I wish to ask whether it is not the fact 
that when a bill is reported to the House from the Committee 
of the Whole there can be no separate vote upon the separate 
items of the bill. z : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Upon the demand of a sufficient number 
of members, there can be a separate vote. i 

Mr. MCMILLIN. On the separate items of an appropriation 

2 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not on every item, but on important 
items there can be a separate vote; there can be an arrangement 
for a separate vote on any number of items while the committee 
is considering the bill, Such arrangements have often been 
made. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But there can be no separate vote on any 
provision of the bill unless it was inserted in the Committee of 
the Whole as an amendment. The bill comes to the House from 
the committee as an entirety, and you can have no separate vote 
on each of its various items except under the circumstances I 
have indicated. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But on every amendment you can. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I made that exception. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There cau always be an arrangement 
made 

Mr.McMILLIN. Only by unanimous consent, and any one man 
can prevent your arrangement, and your billis ready for action 
in the House as an entirety, except as to the separate amend- 
ments adopted in the committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true; but it only goes to the 

int that each member interested in the different items of the 

ill shall be present during its consideration in committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then if the members are present your re- 
duction of the membership of the committee does no good. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not understand that kind of logic, 
that the reduction does no good simply because the members 
happen to be present. Members are often indifferentand donot 
vote, snd the point, no quorum, is made. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. Because if 3 are present in Committee 
of the Whole your membership is the same as that of the House, 
and you donot need the amendment to the rules. There would 
be no necessity for such a provision if the members were present. 
If they are not present, they ought to be. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There are many oceasions when mem- 
bers may be present and, by inattention or inadvertence or lack 
of interest in an amendment offered, not vote upon the question 
presented, and thus show the lack of a quorum. This is gen- 
erally the opportunity of the filibuster. The committee offers 
this change to prevent such delays, and I want to say right here 
that the Committee on Rules are not all opinionated about the 
proposan; If the House does not wish it, and chooses to vote 

t down, the committee willacquiesce. We have no wish to con- 
trol the judgment of any member on. this. proposition. After 
careful consideration, we recommend its adoption. 

But there is another reason, I submit, that it may be advisa- 
ble to have this propositioninserted in the rules.. It goes tothe 
promoting of prompt action not only upon those questions which 
refer to voting money out of the Treasury, but also to those 
which relate to. putting money into the Treasury. It goes not 
only to the appropriation bills, but to the revenue bills, which 
are also considered in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. As to their consideration, the experience of 
the past three or four Congresses shows that they are lon 
drawn out; that when you come to the discussion of the sever: 
items of the revenue bills it takes weeks, and has taken months, 
before getting through with them: and that all members of Con- 
gress are not necessarily required to be present all that time—I 
men during the discussion of every item of such a bill. 

Members will take care, of course, to be here pending the con- 
sideration of those items or parts of the measures in which their 
constituents have an interest,and they will be here and vote 
upon them. But they are not necessary here on all other ocea- 

ns during the discussion of the bill. 

Therefore we may safely proceed with the consideration of 
the bill with 100 members willing and 1 5 to vote on every 
item. Although this was the rule during the Fifty-first Con- 
gress—I will repeat now what I sid before that I do not re- 
member an occasion that came under my observation in which 
the Committee of the Whole was any less in attendance than it 
was upon like occasions in the Fifty-second Congress. 

As a matter of fact, the busines in the Committe of the Whole 
is asa rule done with a very much smaller number actively par- 


ticipating than one hundred. We all know of instances here 
when the votes on amendments in the committee have been 
da not more than 10 on one side and 8 or the other, and 
no point of order of a quorum. was: made. No doubt many 
members who participate in the proceedings in the Committee 
of the Whole do not feel it necessary to vote on various amend- 
ments which are proposed. And yet the absence of a quorum 
on such occasions has sometimes completely blocked the busi- 
ness of this House for hours and even days at a time. 

Now, [will speak of ano her proposition which has been offered, 
and that is the one in connection with the matter of recognition 
by the Speaker. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] 
offered a proposition to amend that portion of the report which 
relates to the matterof recognition. This question is one which 
has had the careful consideration of several Congresses. It 
strikes me that the gentleman’s proposition would resultin very 
much greater confusion than we have now. 

It is that anyone that uddresses the Chair must be recognized 
by the Speaker. Then if he is out of order the Speaker must 
stop him, or some one else may stop him. The rule is now that 
when business is going on and a member rises and addresses the 
Chair, the Speaker asks for what purposes the gentleman rises. 
Under the action of the proposed change a member might get 
upat any pone of the proceedings of the House, when he would 
be entirely out of order, and address the Chair, or ata time 


when he could not properly be Ss, eee 9r oia be Togog - 
t would lead to much less. 


nized only for a particular purpose, 
confusion, and certainly be more acceptable, if the Speaker asked 
him the question, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
and then informed him he could not then be recognized for such 
purpose, as he had intended, than if the Speaker recognized him 
and was forced to call him to order a moment later. > 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not at all. 

Mr. HEPBURN. As the rule is framed new, is it not in the 
porer of the Speaker to entirely disfranchise a member on this 

oor during an entire session, except so far as casting his vote is 
concerned? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If that be true 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will you answer my question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lintend to do so. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me ask, further, was it not the intent 
of the rule now before us to put that power in the hands of the 
Speaker? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, No; it was not the intent of the rule. 
Conceding that such a state of affairs might result, there is no 
likelihood of its occurring. It is certainly a lesser evil than 
would result from several members rising together at different 
times during the business of the House and wrangling and 
struggling for precedence on the floor, as they would be encour- 
aged to do Gi such a change as is proposed by the gentleman. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow me to make this 
suggestion: That Lam informed by a member of the late House 
that during an entire session of Congress he did not receive rec- 
ognition of the Speaker once? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I know nothing of that fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I might appeal to the wisdom of preceding Con- 
gresses upon this subject. The following extract from a report 
made on the 9th of April, 1879, first session Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, from the Committee on Rules, by Mr. Garfield, and 
adopted by the House, on the subject of recognition in the House 
and in Committee of the Whole, I desire to give as an authorita- 
tive expression of the judgment of the House in this regard: 

With the exception of the last clause of Rule CXII, which was adopted in 
1805, these rules have remained unchanged for ninety years. In the nature 
of the case discretion must be lodged with the Presiding Officer, and no 
fixed and arbitrary order of recognition can be wisely provided for in ad- 
8 and the committee are of the opinion that these rules should not be 

And that wisdom has been indorsed by every Congress since 
the Forty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. HEPBURN. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN.. Is it not true that prior to the Forty-sixth 
Congress a rule, substantiilly the same as it would be with the 
amendment I have offered, was the rule of this House? 

-Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not understand it so. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And that it is the rule in the Senate to-day? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Your former question would open up a 
discussion between you and me as to whether the rule prior to 
the Forty-sixth Congress is substantially the same as he proposes. 
Iclaim it was substantially the same as the rule now in force. 
You claim the contrary. [can not ree) to discuss it further, but 
will let members who are interested in it look it up and construe 
it for themselves. 

There is a proposition offered by the gentleman from Ilinois 
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[Mr. SPRINGER] as to the order of business. The proposition is 
that certain committees, selected by himself as having the most 
important business—some four or six, I do not remember how 
many—shall have the authority to report an order of business for 
the consideration of their bills, and that that order of business 
shall be at once determined by the House. I believe that isa 
correct statement of the proposition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the Fiftieth Congress several commit- 
tees assumed this jurisdiction. They reported orders of busi- 
ness, and those of us who had business in charge were busy re- 
-porting orders of business, special orders for our committees, 
and in a very short time the confusion became so great that it 
was necessary for the Committee on Rules to take charge of those 
orders of 8 Each chairman felt that his particular meas- 
ure was the great measure that the American people were pining 
to have considered and passed. Each one felt that it was of the 
utmost importance to the country, if not to himself, that the 
business reported from his committee should have a day or days 
fixed for itsconsideration. The result was confusion, which pre- 
vented any business from being transacted which was reported 


in that way. So it was insisted that all such resolutions should 
go to the Committee on Rules. 
A member coming intothis House for the first time might get 


the impression and perhaps come to the conclusion from the 
debates of yesterday and 7 1 5 especially from the speeches 
made against the report of the Committee on Rules, that he had 
better vote against this report if he wished to see any legisla- 
tion proceeded with or determined. He might think thatnoth- 
ing could be done unless with the consent of the Committee on 
Rules. That is not the case. Here are the calendars, to which 
the business of the several committees is referred; here is the 
call of the committees in the morning hour, giving daily the op- 
portunities for the consideration of bills; here are the unanimous 
consents; here are the opportunities for the suspension of the 
rules, and there are other opportunities for proceeding with 
business. N 

As to the morning hour, concerning which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] feels that we have not been so wise as 
we ought to have been, because we did not give it that elasticity 
with which it was clothed in the Fifty-first Congress. He saw 
but one side of that question, and that was the side favorable to 
his view of it. He has presented to this House the fact that 
after a bill has been considered for two hours—that is, one hour 
each on two succeeding days—it was necessary to pass a motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole upon some other bill in 
order to get rid of that bill which was under consideration. 

As was stated by the other gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] awhile ago, the morning hour for the call of committees is 
intended to permit committees to succeed in passing such legisla- 
tion as there is not great opposition to. In such ponpon it has 
proven most effective. Ihave seen the chairman of that commit- 
tee which I regard as the greatest committee in this House, the 
Judiciary, secure the passage of several bills in the first morn- 
ing hour. Other committees have had like success. 

Noe, under the system of rules in vogue in the Fifty-second 
Congress a bill sometimes got in the way of other business. It 
stopped us from proceeding in any other direction. It was 
there, and if it did not get through, and was not disposed of in 
two hours, it was necessary for the House to take some action in 
order to get it out of the way, and that is the objection to sucha 
rule. It was not an unmixed benefit. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest to him 
that the power of the House to go on with such a bill rendered 
it unnecessary to make any arrangement with regard to that 
bill? The House had the power to go on with it until it finished 
it. The House was not limited by vhe expiration of the hour. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is what Isay. You put it in the 
way of all other business—put it in a position in which the House 
must take affirmative action in order to get it out of the way. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. REED. Precisely, but it leads to a necessary extension 
of time to do it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It also made it necessary for us to fre- 
quently have motions and roll calls, in which considerable time 
was occupied, in order to get rid of the bill, so as to get at even 
more important business. We did not very often get rid of bills 
of that kind, however, because usually when the gentleman from 
Maine said “go” it went to the end. 

Mr. REED. I will not encumber the debate with any remark 
on such delicate tributes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman made another criticism 
which it strikes me is hardly justifiable. He spoke of the 


secrecy with which the Committee on Rules held its meetings. 
How often did the House of Representatives know what was 
oing to be the order of the day or the business of the day dur- 
the Fifty-first Congress until the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


McKinley] came in and presented an order from the Committee 
on Rales which fixed an order or adopted a rule—I want to use 
a proper 5 ey term—framed by the Committee on Rules, 
which nobody know anything about? 

Mr. REED. The order was always presented to the full Com- 
me on the Rules, which contained two members from the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Exactly; and the same proceeding was 
taken during the last Congress. 

Mr. REED. Iam not making any question of that sort what- 
ever. There has been no lack of publicity of the action of the 
Committee on Rules of the last Congress, and I do not imagine 
there will be any in this; and the gentleman must not suppose 
that 1 based my criticism on that. That is a mistake. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman made other criticisms 
which were not more exact. 

Mr. REED. My point is that I did not make that criticism. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman made one to which I 
must allude when he said that the Speaker had overrule one 
precedent set by his predecessors. The career of the gentleman 
from Maine in the Chair commenced by overruling the prece- 
dents of a hundred years, and also overruling his own opinion; 
and he continued to overrule his predecessors until the end of 
the session. 

Mr. REED. I did not speak disrespectfully of the Speaker 
for overruling a precedent. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam not speaking disrespectfully of the 
gentleman from Maine for arverryling recedents. 

Mr. REED. I only spoke historically. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am also putting a little history into 
the RECORD, only a little stronger. 

Here the hammer fell.] > 
he SPEAKER. The time for general debate is exhausted, 
and the Clerk will report the rules by paragraphs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. He shall have general control, except as provided by rule or law, of the 
Hall of the House, and the disposal of the unappropriated rooms in that 
part of the Capitol assigned to the use of the House until further order. 

Mr. REED. Iwould like toinquire if there is not an omission 
in thatparagraph, whereby the corridors are no longer under the 
control of the Speaker? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If itis, it isa misprint. There was no 
intention of leaving it out. If it has been omitted, it was omitted 
in the last Con but I do not know that it was. 

Mr. REED. It formerly read the Hall of the House, the cor- 
ridors, and passages.” That seems to be omitted. If that lan- 
gunge is left out where does it leave the control—with the House? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It will leave it with the House, or within 
the province of the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would it not be better to amend 
that rule? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Ohio will look to the 
rule prior to last prac, ia in the passage referred to he will see 
that it seems to have been unintentionally omitted. 

Mr. REED. I would be very sorry to see the corridor taken 
from the control of the Speaker and putin the control of r ny other 
official, but if it is given to the House the action of the House 
can permit them to be invaded. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have the rules of the second session of 
the Fifty-second Congress, in which those words do not ap- 


pear. 

Mr. REED. Unless some good reason should be given for the 
omission I shall move to insert it. I move to insert the words, 
and of the corridors and passages after the words“ Hall of 
the House,” in the second line of paragraph 3. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this amendment will be 
considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk having completed the reading of Rule I— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of Rules II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII be dispensed 
with. Those rules pertain to the election and duties of officers of 
the House, and no change in them is proposed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the rules of 
the last House were referred to the committee, and they have 
reported them back with certain amendments? 

he SPEAKER. Nottechnically. Thecommittee have made 
a report, which is before the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then are these rules in the form in which 
they are reported by the committee to be considered as the mat- 
re tare the House, so that all amendments must be offered to 
them 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

The Clerk read Rules VIII and IX. 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. 5 I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of Rule X dispensed with, as it has been 
already adopted by the House. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Do J understand the gentle- 
man to mean that there will be no opportunity given for amend- 
ment of Rule X? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The rule has been already adopted. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I think that when we are having a 
general revision of the rules it is in order to offer an amend- 
ment to Rule X, even though it has been already adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is correct, 
but the rule has not been read. If an amendment should be pro- 
to that rule, the Chair thinks it would be in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 

ending. 
p The SPEAKER. There are no amendments pending. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is an amendment that I pre- 
sented during the general debate, for the information of the 
House, and it should come in after the completion of paragraph 
57 on page 14 of the rules as reported by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. That has not yet been reached. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, I made my statement only 
in view of the remark of the gentleman from Mississippi, that he 
pro d to omit the reading of this portion of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks consent to dispense 
with the reading of Rule X only. Is there any amendment pro- 

to Rule X as heretofore adopted? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Ihave sent one to the desk, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 6. so as to read as follows: 


“On Waysand Means, to consist of nineteen members. 


On Appropriations, to cansist of nineteen members; and that these ad- 
ditional mem 


rs shall be appointed from the districts west of the Missis- 
sippi River." 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
which I have just offered to the rules provides for an increase 
in the membership of the two leading committees of this House, 
namely, the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee 
on Appropriations, from 17 members to19. I am not so much 
interested, sir, that the Committee on Rules shall be increased 
from 7 to 9 members as I am that the country west of the Mis- 
souri River, consisting of fifteen States and Territories, shall 
have some representation upon the Committees of Ways and 
Means and of Appropriations. 

A close inspectign of many of the committees will show that 
the members of the intermountain and Pacific coast country 
have not received those assignments upon the committees that 
their section and interest properly demanded. Take the great 
Committee on Naval Affairs. There is no membership west of 
the Mississippi River. Upon the Pacific coast is located at San 
Francisco one of the great naval stations of this country, and 
the Government is constructing a great dry dock upon Puget 
Sound in the State of Washington. That country is much in- 
terested not only in naval affairs, but in the development of the 
Navy py wuih and through which they can only hope for that 
adequate protection to which uia are entitled. 

To-day all ofthat country is without any protection whatever 
other than a single company of the United States Army located at 
Port Townsend, without fortification or without means of defense, 
and within the sound of the morning and evening guns of Great 
Britain from their naval station at Esquimaultacross the Straits 
of Fuca. And, sir, around this very Puget Sound have occurred 
some of the most historical incidents of our country. Itis here 
that the great Democratic party took as their shibboleth ‘‘54° 
40' or fight,” but we did not get 54° 40’, nor did we fight, either, 
because at that time and under the conditions then existing, the 
South was more interested in going toward the Southwest in 
search of slave territory than in securing territory in the North- 
west. 

Take the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
an assignment to that section of the country seems to me would 
have been proper and legitimate, because through the Straits of 
Fuca passes a tonnage only fourth in the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, that country is greatly interested in commercial trans- 
actions and has been for many years. 

Take the great Committee on Appropriations, in which the 
West is so much interested. Fifteen States and Territories 
have not been assigned uron that committee, and yet the greater 
amount of the appropriation in which they are interested arises 
in that committee, and they have no opportunity to be heard as 
they should be, except upon the floor of this House. Thesurve 
of public lands, the appropriations for land offices, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and all thess matters in which the West is so di- 
ga interested, can not be heard, except at such time as may 
be allowed them upon this floor. 


If 2 will examine that committee you will find that the New 
par oe d States have a 5 of four, New York one, 
In a one, and Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Illinois, Towa, Pennsylvania, are all represented; 
but the great country of which I have spoken, which is so in- 
tensely interested in appropriations for surveys and the con- 
tinuance of local land offices, have no representation whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few short remarks made by me lastevening, 
some of my colleagues have said to me that perhaps I was not 
satisfied with the assignments made to me by the distinguished 
occupant of the chair. To that I wish to enter a general denial. 
So far as I am personally concerned I am entirely satisfied -with 
the assignment which the distinguished Speaker of this House 
has seen pes to give me; but when we come to look into the 
matter o ments of others upon these committees, we find 
that the great West is,in my judgment, not eae represented, 

To illustrate: In the last Congress the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations broughtin the sundry civil 
bill an appropriation of a certain fixed amount for the local land 
offices throughout the West, and, in addition thereto, required 
of the Secretary of the Interior that the number of land offices 
be brought within this amount. 

Up to this date the Secretary of the Interior has not been able 
to so adjust the location of the various land offices as to bring 
this about, and atasingle glance anyone can see how unjust it is. 
The local land offices throughout the United States not only 
support themselves, not only support the General Land Office in 
Washington, but turn into the Treasury annually a revenue 
exceeding the expenses all told. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, it is a great hardship to place 
upon the settler and the pioneer, who is blazing a pathway of 
civilization, an additional expense of going a long distance to 
secure his original entry and to make his final proof upon his 
homestead. For it is contemplated in the State that I have the 
honor in part to represent that it would compel many a settler 
to transport his witnesses, threein number, over 100 to 150 miles 
at a considerable expense to him and at a time when this should 
be saved to him, in order to make his final proof. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, the West is interested, more than it is possible to im- 
press upon the members of this Congress, in the question of sur- 
veys. 

Annually the great Committee on Appropriations bringsin an 
amount, and it is an almost universal rule that it is impossible 
to increase this amount or in any way overrule the committee. 
It is settled in the committee room, and how unjust and ungen- 
erous it is. We have no opportunity to secure an additional 
amount. In the last Congress the appropriation made was about 
$100,000. We had a long struggle over the amount. Think of 
it! $100,000 for surveys for all the public land States of this Union, 
to be divided proportionately among them all. Weshould have 
had $500,000. 

In my State alone we have thousands of settlers upon unsur- 
veyed public lands, waiting, day by day, month by month, year 
by year, for a survey of the lands, in order that they may secure 
titles to their homes. Annually, as I have said, this appropria- 
tion is brought in, and it is almost invariably a rule that, not- 
withstanding the members from the Western country make a 
vigorous fight for an increase, they are very seldom able to ac- 
complish anything in that direction. 

It is this and many other reasons, Mr. Speaker, that has in- 
duced me to offer the amendment that I have had read at the 
Clerk’s desk. Many of the members on this floor are entirely 
unacquainted with the vast country west of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. We are a people that are interested not only 
in the growth and prosperity of that section, but of all sections 
of our common country. I believe that to be a great country. 
We are in the Union and we are interested inits prosperity. but 
our necessities are not understood. Think of it, Mr. Speaker; 
my colleague upon this floor, Mr. DOOLTCTLE, has been assigned 
to the Committee on Arid Lands, and yet, sir, in the district he 
has the honor to represent, there is an annual rainfall of 108 
inches every year. [Great laughter. 

The State of California is as much interested in the Committee 
on Ways and Means as any State in the Union, Pennsylvania 
not excepted. To my mind, to that State, California, the pro- 
tective tariff is a necessity. Here vineyards and orchards are 
especially affected by it. Raisins, figs, and olives are produced 
by no other State in the Union, while oranges, lemons, prunes 
are also exclusively California products, if Florida is excepted. 
The raisin industry is now a flourishing industry in which ten 
millions is invested. 

In California now there are more than 40,000 acres planted 
with prunes, and in 1887 the American people consumed 70,880,530 
poni s of imported prunon, all of which could and ought to have 

n raised on the Pacific Slope. California alone among the 
American States produces olive trees which surpass in growth 
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and fruitage even those of Italy, and to-day there are more than | the Pacific coast States and Territories are of such tude 
35,000 acres of olives in California, and the acreage is increasing | as to make it an imperative duty for those pepton tiig themon 
at the rate of 25 per centa year. California is one of the largest | this floor to e ask for this recognition. I hope the 
wool-growing States of the Union, and Washington is much in- House will agree to the amendment. 

terested, in fact her existence largely depends upon it, in what- The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. WILSON 
ever tariff may be placed upon lumber,aipon hops, upon coal, | of Was n, there were—ayes 84, noss 115. 

upon barley, and upon lead. Mr. ON of Washington. I cull for the yeas and nays, 


It is these facts as I have stated, Mr. S er, that have con- 
strained me to offer theamendment. We have waited year after 
ear for ass. ents upon these leading committees. I know 
ull well the greatinfluence and great pressure that are brought 
to bear upon the Chair for these places, but it seems to me, sir, 
that we ought to receive more consideration than wehave. We 
were not represented in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fif- 


The yeas and nays were ordered; 71 voting in favor thereof. 


Mr. 


competent now to move to strike from the ame 
„west of the care River?” 


The SPEAKER. 


the amendment. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 163, 


ROSVENOR. I nise toa parliamentiry inquiry. Is it 


nt the words, 


© yeas and nays have been ordered on 


tieth Congresses, and it wasonly in the Fifty-first Congress that | not voti 5 8 
. i ingulshed gentlemen 1 of es . REED], who oc- SEDIE Ss Sa tallow S908. 
cupied the position you now hold, gave that ition to the | Aldric Danie nig Phill 
£ t West upon the Committee on Ways and Means, and the PERTH Barke“ Huf, Dan 
mmittee on Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on Ap- | AYSE. R Doolittle, rt, Russell, Conn 
propriations, which they were justly and reasonably entitled to. | Baker NE pes ; 1 Daam 
, I appeal to this House to give us the representation we | Bartholdt, Fletcher, Kiefer, Sinx pase, 
are entitled to, It is unjust, it is ungenerous—nay, more, it is | Bell, Colo. Funk, $ Smith, 
unpatriotic to deny us upon these committees the rightful rep- | Riad. rhea ee ee 
resentation which all of the fifteen States west of the Missouri n. Gillet, N. Y. Loud. Strong. 
River believe we are entitled to. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amend- Bowers. Cal. Hap; Loudenslager, Talbert, S. C. 
ment will be adopted. [Applause.] Bryan,” Flat , Tees Taylor Tenn. 
Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, I voted on this question under | Burnes, Hartman, Mahon, Updesrait, 
an impression—derived from the gentleman who made the mo- | Caldwell, Haugen, Van Voorhis,Ohio 
tion—that there are not now on these two committees any mem- 8 1 ee — 
bers from the portion of country west of the Mississippi River. | Child Hicks, I Werat 
I have since beenadvised the impression under which I voted was 9 . — 1 ors Mo 8 n. 
dee e ise aa is otherwise; therefore, I wish to change Cotteen, H 901 $ Murray, Wilson, hio, 
has 8 WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I extremely re- ouk, Ohio mee, Woomer, 
gret that I made a statement that has caused my friend from Curtis. N. Y. Perkins, Wright, Mass. = 
hio to vote aye when he preferred nay. I should have stated NAYS—163. 
west of the uri River, instead of west of the Mississippi | Abbott, Covert, Johnson, Ind. tt 
5 which more bare been more oeei pat ENAA reference | Alexander, 25. Jones, ays oe 
to that t moun countr yond the iand Missis- Baile gore, 
sippi Riven However, he will find it true that there is norep- Baldwin, 8 Kyle” 5 
resentative west of the Mississippi River. I believe my good | Bankhead, Cummings, Lane, Robbins, 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa pe GEAR], resides about two | Barnett, 8 2 Robertson, La. 
hundred yards west of the Mississippi River. While the gentle- | Barwig, De Forest, pent mee te 
man from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] resides west of the | Bell, Tex. Dinsmore, Lisie, * Sayers, 
Mississippi River, his residence is east of Mr. GEAR, although | Beltzhoover, = Dockery, on Scherme 
the latter resides on the west of the Mississippi River. nk’ Ga: Durborow, wa 3 
So in fact we have no representative in that t intermoun- Blanchard, Edmunds, Mallory, ‘ tailings, 
tain country. These things can not be helped. I do not com- Rand. r English; Martin, one, W. A. 
plain. I only desire to call it to the attention of the House and | Brattan. Een, McCall” | map 
the country, and to show if I possibly can that we are much in- | Brawley, Everett, McCreary, Ky. Swanson, 
terested in that section in the development of the natural and | Breckinridge, Ark. Fithian, McCulloch, Y+; 
industri l resources of this country, and equally desirous of as- | Brickner, Gelusenhatner, Mertrick,” Taylor, Ind. 
sis all sections of the Union and all classes of p-ople, adding | Brookshire, Gillett, Mass. McGann, Try, 
to the 3 and prosperity, binding them in one compact | Brown, Goldzier, —— x 
nation, and establishing our country as one of the greatest na- . Grady. Mc. Finca pny 
tions upon the face of the earth. $ Cal Gresham, MeNagny, Turpin, 
Sir, the coat of arms which is above me of the State of Wash- — i A 3 McRae, ler, 
ington when it was a Territory, has written there in the Indian | Gapenart, Hall Mo Money won 
language, the word Al-Ki,“ the translation of which means th, Hare, Montgomery, Washington, 
“by and by.” By and by, Mr. Speaker, when the center of | Catchings, Harter, rgan, Weadock, 
population has crossed the Mississippi, we will control and domi- | Giancy’ Heard, 8 ERO 
2 285 policy of pre 8 and aaen that day 8 1 as * —— nL. Neill see Whiting, 
ow the people of that section will not be so unjust to your in- OUGETSON, TOWA . 
terests as you are now to theirs. By and by, Justice will be Serve n ee 8 Wilson. W. Va; 
‘accorded to us, because we will have the numerical strength to | Cooper, Hopkins, III. Paynter, Wists = 
enforce it, and we propose to fight it out on this line as long as | Cooper, Ind. 5 — Pearson, Woodard, 
the Chair will recognize us, or until we get that justice and that b . Foo ee 
representation which the great West is entitled to. [Applause.] ea 
r. CAMINETTI. Mr. Speaker, in a House composed of 336 NOP Vorm. 
members it is difficult for any presicing officer to make a selec- | Ads 9 e Reed. 
tion of 17 or even 19 members of a committee in such a manner | Alters Elie Ry er ond 
as to satisfy all the members ofthe House. The interests af- | Apsley, Enloe, Maguire Rob 3 
fected by the action of the two great committees mentioned in — 28 roel h, k, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Washington are exten- | Rah rsa Rn r See 
sive and of great value. The whole Pacific coast, California in | Bontelle. ton, McDearmon, Shell,’ 
6 is directly interested in any legislation which may | Bower. N.C. 8 3 Sherman, 
had upon the tariff question. It has been a difficult task for | Bren iriage, Ky. Gorman, ae peared 
the Democratic party in that State to make any headway under | Brosius. Graham, Newlands, TS, 
the tariif-reform tendencies of the national platform of the Dem- | Burrows. Grout, ates, Sperry. 
ocratie party. oo E eg Se” Rp 
Now that an attempt is to be made to deal with the tariff, that | Gockran, ` Harris. O'Neill, Pa. Stone, C. W. 
State, as well as the country lying westof the Booky Mountains, | Compton, Hatch, age, weet, 
should have a representative on the committee which will formu- | onm: s, 2 Son ey a Danae 
se 1 7 of ae pa importance to tħat section. Cooper, ‘Wis, Hooker, N.Y. Powers, VanVoorhts, N.Y. 
8 ce, alker, 
ally Te 1 85 tr the Committee on Appropriations we are vey. 5 a ——— 
he agricultural and commercial interests represented by va | RE irt 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. BEL- 
DEN. II I voted I should vote no.“ 

The following additional pairs were filed with the Clerk: 

Until further notice— 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr, BOUTELLE. 

Mr. Hatcu with Mr. HARMER, 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. CocKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. HAINER. 

For this day ; 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, I vated on question under 
an impression derived from the gentleman who made the mo- 
tion to amend, that there are not now on these two committees 
any members from the portion of the country west of the Mi 
sissippi River 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
pending a roll call debate is not in order. 

Mr. HULICK. I only wish to add, that as I have since been 
advised, the impression under which I voted was wrong, and the 
fact is otherwise; therefore I desire to change my vote to ‘‘no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fear gba gto of tenia public health, to consist of nine 

em 5 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. AVERY. Very briefly. 

I am informed, Mr. Speaker, that in years there was a 
committee on public health in this House. I think itis an ex- 
ceedingly important committee and one at the present time that 
should commend itself to the judgment of the House. We are 
in the presence of cholera on the north and in the presence of 
yellow fever onthesouth. The preservation of the public health 
of the nation is of as great importance as the preservation of any 
of its rights, and the consideration of measures that will lead to 
thst end is just as important as any Other purpote for which the 
committ_es of this House can be appoin 

I think it would be an advantage and a satisfaction to the peo- 

le of the nation to be informed that this legislative body was 

terested in preserving the public health, and for that reason I 
have moved that the C be authorized to appoint a committee 
on the public health, to consist of nine members. That is all I 
desire to say upon the question. 

Mr. ML N. Mr.S er, I do — believe that I shall 
discuss the question of publie health as ted in theamend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan, but I desire to make a 
few remarks that have been suggested by the discourse of my 
friend from Texas [Mr. KitGorz]. His complaint seemed to be, 
and the same complaint has been made here ras after day since 
the assembling of this House, that in the Fifty-first Congress we 
had a czar in the Speaker's chair. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, lam not in favor of czars. It has never 
been my misfortune to live under a government whose laws 
were administered, or the arbitrary rules which control the 

ople, were made by a czar. But if we must have one I do not 
coe but I would quite as soon have him in the Speaker’s chair 
as to have him on the floor of the House; and I certainly believe 
if we are to have aczar in our legislation I would prefer to have 
one czar in the Speaker's chair, responsible for what he does 
before the House and the country, rather than to have them all 
over the House whenever anyone may see fit to exercise his ar- 
bitrary power here. 

I think there is no old member of this House who was not cog- 
nizant of the fact, and so thoroughly cognizant of it that theim- 
pression his not faded from his memory, that under the loose 
rules of the last House, which as I understand it are to be sub- 
stuntislly the rules of the present House, the gentleman from 
Texas h lf, a gentleman for whom I have the greatest per- 
sonal regard, exercised the powers of a czar which the rules au- 
thorized him to exercise as effectually and with as good pur- 
pose—I do not mean as good purpose for the benefit of the coun- 
try, but to accomplish what he had in view—as that exercised at 
any time by the Speaker of the House of the Fifty-first Congress, 
a anybody else. 

hy, he stood here when nine-tenths of his party and all the 
Republicans desired to pass upon legislation, by his veto 
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wer he obstructed the will of the whole membership of the 
ouse. 

Had he been king, with the powers and prerogatives of . — 
in the Middle Ages, he could not have more effectually thwarted 
all the purposes of a ey, which, in many instances, com- 
prised t the entire House except himself and his two or 
three lieutenants, and the House was unable to extricate itself 
from the ben! ey condition in which it had been placed by its 
own rules. He defeated the enactment of the bankrupt law by 
his veto as the czar of the House, which power he could exer- 
cise under the rules of a House which allowed him to make dil- 
atory and obstructive motions without limitation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I object to a system of rules governing the 
action of this Leg Bigs as will give an n to any and 
every member of House to place his veto on the legislative 
will, not of a majority alone, but of a majority of every member 
excepting the man h lf, whenever he shall choose, either for 
what he may consider good cause or from caprice or other mo- 
tive, to resist the continued will of all or a vast majority of his 
colleagues on this floor. Under the rules of the House in the 
Fifty-second Congress, a member needed only to understand par- 
liamentary law sufficiently well to apply it toafew motions and 

the physical ability to endure as long as anybody else, 
and no legislation could pass this body without that member's 
sanction. 

Gentlemen talk of a ezar“ in the Speaker’s chair; and yet 
by the very rules they themselves propose, and seek to have 
adopted, they would make as many czars as there are members 
of the House. The power that is conferred in this way upon a 
man who chooses to exercise it in the way of obstruction is in- 
calculable. 

Why, the shah of Persia, the greatest of all the shahs, in the 

ime of his power and the height of his glory, was never bowed 

own to or solicited more earnestly and h tingly than the 
gentleman from Texas himself and one or two of his lieuten:nts 
were, by the poor ioners and petitioners with private bills 
that came here and almost on their knees begged these gentle- 
men czars not to object to the simple right of the House to con- 
sider the bills that were beforeit. And that is the question here. 

Itis nota . whether legislation shall or shill not pass 
the House. he question is whether the House itseif shall have 
the power even with nine-tenths of its members in favor of a 
measure to give consideration, or shall it place itself in astrait- 
jacket and adopt rules here which shall take from it the power 
to do even what it wants to do? 

Why do my Democratic friends have so much doubt about 
themselves? Are they so afraid of themselves here that they 
dare not trust themselves? Have they so much apprehension of 
what they may do, or that they may do something wrong p pecan’ 
cally, that they seek to bind themselves as a lunatic would have 
done to himself when in some lucid interval he begs to be put 
ina strait-jacket in order that he may not do harm when the 
time comes that the crazy spell shall again seize him? 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if that be the purpose of the Democratic 
majority in this House, then I am sure they are to be congratu- 
lated upon knowing their own peculiar w esses so well; and 
the country, I doubt not, will note their patriotism in taking so 
early and efficient measures to prevent the injury it would-re- 
ceive, should they allow themselves for any considerable time to 
run loose, It isa touching and pathetic exhibition of tender re- 
gard for the country, on their part, which is quite as amazing 
as itis sincere. 

If the Democracy shall only continue to appreciate its instinct- 
ive tendencies, and to put itself under restraint before it has 
time and opportunity to act, the nation will most assuredly be 
thereby a great gainer. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. WILSON of Washington withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 5 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. AVERY], which the lerk 
will report. : 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if this amend- 
ment might attract the attention of the House. It does not 
seem to me that in any view it can excite opposition. There is 
certainly nothing partisan in the matter of the public health. 
All of us concede that there isno subject of greater importance, 
and it is a subject which is daily and yearly becoming, as it 
seems to me, more important to the people of the United States. 


It is but proper, therefore, that there should be some attention 
given to it by this great central organization, the National Goy- 
ernment. 

The increasing commercial intercourse between all parts of 
the earth seems to make it more and more necessary that some 
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method should be devised to bring to national attention proper 


measures for the regulation of the spread of disease and to 
to bring this all-important subject more directly under the im- 
mediate control of the law. : 

In so large a body as this there must be those who have medi- 
cal education and training, who could very largely compose such 
a committee; and in the investigation of this important subject 
they could find a congenial occupation in the direction of their 

rofession and very much in the direction of the public welfare. 
Fiance that this subject is one in which the medical profession 
is very largely interested, and it seems to me there can be no 
opposition to the appointment of this committee. 
hope the amendment will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. S er, it occurs to 
me that such a committee could find a very fruitful field of labor 
right in this House. This Chamber is built, a box within a box, 
in sucha way that it is utterly impossible to open a window or 
door in such a manner as toget the air direct fromoutside. The 
air is pumped up through these brass gratings in the floor, and 
throughout the Fifty-second Congress I often wondered whether 
the sweepings and the droppings of pieces of paper and of cigar 
stumps were ever cleaned out of these dicts through which the 
air comes up. 

On the first day of the. meeting of this Congress it was grati- 
fying to find a new carpet on the floor and some varnish on the 
2 and polish on the brass grating in the floor of this whited 
sepulcher, but I was very careful to notice, and I found right 
there in front of the Speaker in that open area, under the 
grating in the floor, the same appearance of litter, of cigar 
stumps, and of paper and dirt and rubbish, that had been swept 
and kicked down for yeo into these places through which the 
air must come that we have to breathe; and I thought that I would 
not keep live stock on my farm in such an unhealthy atmosphere 
as we are bound to breathe when we sit here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is a Committee on Ventilation 
and Acoustics that can take charge of the matter suggested by 
the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. AVERY]. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. AVERY) there were—ayes 59, 
noes 128. y 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the words! Committee on Rules to consist of five 
members.“ on page 8, the follo words: “provided that on the first day 


of the regular session of the Fifty-third Congress the Speaker shall appoint 
four additional members on said committee. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I desire to offer asubstitute for 
that amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to inquire whether the proposition 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] is before 
the House for action? 

The SPEAKER, It is offered for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Mississippi offers a substitute for the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. The 
Clerk will read the 42 55 5 so that the Chair may see whether 
it is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend on page 8, by striking from the sentence “on rules to consist of 
five members.“ the word “fiye,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eleyen.” 


Mr. PICKLER. I accept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. The only difference is, I believe, that 
he fixes the number at eleven and would have the Speaker ap- 
point them at once. 

The SPEAKER. It can not be accepted as an amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Why not? 

The SPEAKER. For the simple reason that the gentleman 

from South Dakota has proposed to amend the rule AFET 
the Committee on Rules of five members by proposing to ad 
four at the next session, while the gentleman from Mississippi 
has proposed to make it eleyen now. The two propositions are 
inconsistent. 

Mr. PICKLER. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then I offer mine, 

The SPEAKER. The genileman from South Dakota with- 
draws his amendment, and the gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend on page 8, by striking from the sentence “On rules to consist of 
five members the word “five,” and insert in lieu thereof the word eleven.“ 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
which I have the honor to offer for the consideration of the 
House is in Koenig with the sentiments I had the opportunity to 
express yesterday upon this question of the constitution of the 
Committee on Rules. It will be remembered, Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, when my honored colleague presented what he de- 
nominated a partial report from the Committee on Rules for the 
consideration of this House, that the previous question was 
called upon it, so that there was no opportunity to speak upon 
it, much less to offer an amendment. 

I think that the House of Representatives, as it is now consti- 
tuted, voted to call the previous question and thus silence debate 
and forbid amendments in ignorance of the effect and object of 
the temporary rule which came from the Committee on Rules. 
I never believed in adopting the rules of the House by piecemeal 
or by parts. It ought to be a consistent body of rules, framed 
with the desire of giving expression not only, Mr. Speaker, to 
the majority edt of this House, but it ought to be a system of 
rules which would give a fair and reasonable hearing to the mi- 
nority of the House. 

It has been my fortune, sir, in many Congresses in which I 
served, tobe here in the minority, and I learned the value of the 
pey one of the minority which is secured ordinarily by all par- 

mentary bodies. I learned to appreciate the ae of a full 
and fair expression of opinion, and the value of being able to 
offer an amendment, even though I happened to parong to the 
minority. I now belong to the majority, but upon principle I 
hold the same doctrine is true now. e ought to adopt a sys- 
tem of rules which, while it should give a fair expression to the 
will of the majority, and allow that expression to be carried out, 
the minority ought not to be tied down or manacled either by 
the ruling of the Speaker under the rules or by the committee. 
I believe that ought to be the character and temper and spirit 
of the rules. 

Now, through the report which my honorable colleague sub- 
mitted the other day, there was an increase made in nearly 
every committee of the House save the smallest—the Committee 
on Rules, There was no proposition to inerease that. There 
was no power on the part of myself or any other member of the 
House to offer an amendment to make an increase in the num- 
ber, because the fact is that many members had no due knowl- 
edge of the effect of the House sustaining the call for the pre- 
vious question. When those members who are now new mem- 
bers of this House shall have been here a little while longerand 
have felt the force and effect of the call for the previous ques- 
tion they will understand what it means, and they will under- 
stand that when the previous question is called they are forced 
to make a vote upon a distinct proposition that settles the ques- 
tion as to that particular measure. 

I was very much gratified to learn that while I was absent 
from the Hall the Speaker ruled that the recent action of the 
House in adopting this rule was not now binding and that the 
House had the right to amend all of its rules. 

Why, then, Mr. Speaker, should you and the majority of the 
House determine to increase every other committee and leave 
the Committee on Rules as itis? Sir, that Committee on Rules 
now, by these very rules under consideration, not only has the 
powerwhich belongs to the Committee on Rules, as designated 
by its denomination, but it is proposed in these very rules to 
clothe that committee with the power to indicate to the House 
the order of business, a function which I assert does not belong 
necessarily to the Committee on Rules, and with which they 
onght not to be intrusted in this House. 

he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I should like to have said a 
few more words, but will take the opportunity on another amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the real point and object to which the attention of 
my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] is di- 
rected is, that the organization and working of the House should 
be more representative and less personal initscharacter. Our 
system differs materially from that of theSenate. They organ- 
ize under the direction of a committee. That committee is ap- 
pointed by a caucus of the party in power. It recommends the 
various committees of the body, and those recommendations 
are approved or modified by a caucus of the party in control of 
the Senate, and that becomes the organization of that body. 

We have not adopted that system. We have reached a point 
where it is too late to adopt that system. Our committees are 
already appointed. I think it not improbable that that system 
of or zation might be adopted wisely and beneficially, but 


that is a matter that would require very careful investigation. 
It is certainly desirable to be as representative as possible, but 
we are a large body, the Senate is a small body, and there are 
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other features of difference that would need to be carefully in- 
quired into before a correct determination could be reached. 

But the question pertinent to the amendment now pending is 
whether, having clothed the Speaker with the power of organ- 
ization, and having already crystallized the organization of this 
House by the appointment of committees, etc., under one theory, 
you can judiciously inject into it a feature which belongs to an 
entirely different method of organization, and I do not believe 
you can do that successfully and well. Who, under our rules, is 
to appoint this enlarged Committee on Rules? Is it to be rep- 
resentative by being selected by caucus, as the organization 
committee is selected in the Senate? 

No,sir. The gentleman from Mississippi introduces his amend- 
ment at a point where the increase of the Committee on Rules 
would be made by the gentleman who is already the Speaker of 
this House, and already empowered to appoint committees. 
Therefore, would it not be as 5 adopted at this time as it 
is already? The whole question, therefore, it seems tome, comes 
to this, whether we can do better under a committee appointed 
in that way which is a large and cumbersome committee, or 
under a committee appointed in the same way, which is a small 
working committee. 

Why are the other committees large? They are large because 
they deal with a multitude of subjects, or with subjects that cover 
a vast area and that are susceptible of subdivision. Those com- 
mittees are divided into the logical divisions of the subjects- 
matter committed to them. Of course, there are other reasons. 

But here is a committee the members of which are necessarily 
in the nature of special advisers to the Speaker in relation to 
the proceedings of the House. 

e haye intrusted to the Speaker the authority of which I 
have already spoken—and the whole theory of the rules always 
has been and is now proposed upon this principle of organiza- 
tion—and why should we seek to thrust upon him, under a dif- 
ferent theory of . an addition that he does not con- 
sider likely to conduce to the efficient discharge of the duties 
already imposed upon him? Does he ask this assistance? Does 
he ask to be surrounded by a more numerous body of counselors 
of his own selection? 

No, he does not; and Isubmit that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, while it is predicated upon a principle 
that doubtless is a wise one, or that may be so, for I am not pre- 

red to express a final 9 upon it, not havin piren it suf- 

cient thought or consideration—I submit that while his prop- 
osition may be predicated upon a sound principle, the time has 
d for the adoption of that principle into our present organ- 
ation, and it can only be injected into our system at this point 
to the detriment of the organization and of the business of the 
House. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word or two in 
reply to the gentleman from Arkansas., As I understand him, 
he does not discuss the principle, but, so far as I could gather 
from whathe said, he seems to go upon the theory that this Com- 
mittee on Rules is merely an advisory committee to act with the 
Speaker and to carry out the Speaker’s will. 

Mr. Speaker, if that is the idea, I desire to express my dissent. 
In doing so, let me say that no person in this House has been 
more kindly treated by the Speaker than myself, and for that 
reason I am perhaps in a better position to express a dissent 
from the committee’s report than if I were suffering from dis- 
appointment. 

oman has greater confidence in the Speaker than I have; 
und yet I must object to the idea that a representative body 
ought to place the direction of its legislation in the hands of one 
man, or of a few men; and if it is necessary, in order to carry out 
the idea which is incorporated in our rule to do that, then’ I 
would be in favor of a change in the rule sufficiently compre- 
hensive to bring us back to the Democratic idea of a rule by the 
people themselves, and a rule by their representatives sent here 
to conduct their business. à 

If this committee were simply to report general rules like 
those we are now acting upon I would not feel called upon to 
object to its 1 size, but when the committee is given power 
to direct legislation by presenting a special rule for the consid- 
eration of each bill I insist, Mr. Speaker, that that can be more 
7 done by a larger committee. 

If the argument urged in favor of continuing the present size 
of this committee is correct, then a committee of one is just as 
good as a committee of five. If you want simply to centralize 
power why divide it among five men? Why not give it to one 
man 


But, sir, if you wish legislation to be conducted in the interest 
of all the people whose representatives are here, if you concede 
that every man on this floor should have an equal vote in its de- 
liberations, if you concede that every constituency is equally 
interested in what goes on here, then, Mr. Speaker, I submit 


that this committee which has in charge the direction of our 
legislation ought to be large enough to comprehend every part 
of this country, and to give expression to all the large interests 
of the country. And it is not asking too much when we urge 
that this committee be enlarged. 

Nor is it flying in the face of the Administration. Itis paying 
no compliment to the Speaker of this House and those who are 
his intimate advisers to say that when we express a dissent we 
are in rebellion. It is paying no compliment to the Speaker of 
this House to say that he or his advisers desire to control our 
legislation. I think I pay him a higher compliment when I my 
that as the Speaker of this House he desires to give voice 
expression to the wishes of the members who put him there, and 
not to control their deliberations, and that he will respect us if 
following our judgment we dissent from the rule proposed and 
express it as our opinion that the interests of the country will be 
better served if the committee is made larger. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to detain the 
House more than a moment by adding anything to the sugges- 
tions which I offered yesterday afternoon. It seems to me, and 
I believe it will seem tothe people of this country, that the Rep- 
resentatives who have behind them only alittle over 800,000 peo- 
ple should not control the destinies of 62,000,000 people. 

Like the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], I certainly 
can testify to only the kindliest treatment from the Speaker of 
this House, but I agree with the gentleman from Nebraska that 
if the position taken by the gentleman from Arkan3as [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] is sound, we should not have any Committee on 
Rules at all. hy not let the Speaker determine our method, 
of proceeding in the transaction of business? 

t is not . that anything will occur to mar the 2 
of the Speaker in any business that comes before the House. It 
is not probable that any Committee on Rules will ever force 
business before the House against the wishes of the Speaker. I 
suppose it will be along time before anything of that kind oc- 
curs; but perhaps it was not to be expected that the Committee 
on Rules in fixing the number of this committee at the present 
time should have done anything else than what they did. 

Why? Because in reporting in favor of a Committee on Rules 
consisting of five members, they are only follow the prec- 
edents in this House in all the Congresses since the Thirty-fifth. 
But when we consider that beginning with the Ninth Congress, 
with the small number of people that there were then in this 
country, there were five members of this committee, and that in 
a majority of the following Congresses down to the Thirty-fifth 
this committee consisted of seven or nine members, it can not 
be urged with any show of reason that when we have 62,000,000 
people, occupying a much larger territory than we ever had be- 

ore, the different sections of the country should not have some 
representation on this committee. As has been well said by the 
gentleman from Nebraska, there are interests of our great West- 
ern States and Territories which men living in other parts of 
the nation can not understand or appreciate. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has offered an amendment to 
increase the membership of this committee to eleven. My prop- 
osition was to make the number nine; and since the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi was offered, some gentlemen 
have said to me that they would be willing to vote for an increase 
of the membership to nine, but nottoeleven. I will, therefore, 
before I sit down offer an amendment to give this committee 
nine members, an increase of four. If this amendment should 
be adopted, it would do nobody any injustice. It would be no 
detriment to any portion of the country. It does not designate 
the localities from which the Speaker shall select these addi- 
tional members, but offers him the opportunity to give to 
such great States as Illinois, Iowa, and 1 some represen- 
tation upon the committee and also to the great southwestern 
part of the nation and the great Pacific coast. 

Can there be anything unfair about this? Is there any Sagor 
that a committee of nine would be unwieldy? The proposition 
certainly cannot be objectionable in any light; and, as I said yes- 
terday, at this time, when there is no great question before the 
Committee on Rules or agitating the country and dividing us 
upon political lines, so far as the Committee on Rules are con- 
cerned, it seems to me that ‘‘now is the accep ed time” to in- 
crease the membership of this Committee on Rules. 

Another thing, this addition to the membership of this com- 
mittee will relieve the Speaker of this House and of future 
Houses. He will be able to give good positions to a larger num- 
ber of those gentlemen who always think they are qualified to 
serve upon these first-class committees. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. PICKLER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out eleven and inserting nine,“ so as to provide that the 
Committee on Rules shall consist of nine members. 
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8 SPEAKER. The amendment will be considered as pend- 
Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I have great re- 
spect for the views of my distinguished friend from Mississippi 
r. HOOKER] but I can not support the amendment which ne 
offered, For a hundred years the Congress of the United 
States has been meting; we have had fifty-three Con Sy 
and we have never had eleven members on the Committee on 
Rules. For about forty years, or ever since the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, there have been but five members on that committee, 
including the Speaker. During that time the nation has passed 
through great trials, great crises; and much important legis- 
lation has been enacted, yet it has not seemed necessary to Amer- 
ican Representatives that there should be more than five mem- 
bers on the Committee on Rules. 

Lhave listened attentively to the debate, but no. member has 
shown such changed conditions, such demand for an increase of 
the Commiitee on Rules as to justify the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from aprons Hae 

Mr. Speaker, the experience of the past is always valuable. 
Those who have p: ed us have never believed it was neces- 
sary that elever members should be appointed, as this amend- 
ment proposes, on the Committee on Rules of this House. There 
are good reasons why the committee should not be so large. 

The Committee on Rules should not be a large committee. It 
should not be cumbersome. It should not be so large that it 
would be difficult to have a. quorum present. It should bs com- 
posed of such number that a majority can be summoned quickly, 
and that it can transact its business quickly and harmoniously; 
and I think, therefore, that the indorsement we have of forty 

ears in favor of five on the Committee on Rules should have 
lis weight and influence with us in determining the membership 
of that committee. 

It has been asserted that the committes has great 
can control legislation, and therefore the number 
should be incrensed. 

I deny that the Committee on Rules can control legislation. 
This committee can facilitate legislation by reporting a rule on 
which the members may vote, but the rule has no force until 
adopted by the members of the House. The Committee on Rules 
simply proposes; the House disposes of the proposition. 

- Ihave been here for nine years, and I have at various times 
seen one member block the business of this House. Iam in 
favor of giving to the Committee on Rules power sufficient to 
prevent the business of the House from being clogged, halted, 
and delayed unnecessirily by one member or a few members, so 
that no business can be transacted. After proper debte I be- 
lieve the majority should control, and the Committee on Rules 
should have 1 report a resolution which when regu- 
larly adopted by the House will cause the business of the House 
to proceed and the will of the majority to prevail. 

believe that five members on the Committee on Rules are 
enough, and [am opposed to increasing the number to either nine 
or eleven. Ido not believe that eleven members on the committee 
would be sitisfactory. I am in favor of all sections of the coun- 
try being represented on the committee, and I know the Speaker, 
in selecting the members of the committee, as far as possible 
recognized the different sections of the country, and we have a 
Committee on Rules composed of members who have always been 
fair and just. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, as I have already sid, a Com- 
mittee on Rules con of five.members is decidedly pref- 
erable toa committee consisting of eleven, as proposed in the 
amendment. I am in favor of standing by what experience in 
the has taught us is beneficial. Iam in favor of standing 
by the position taken by our predecessors for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and Iam in favorof adhering to the ee Wiin has lasted 
for so many and which has always worked so well. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
in the discussion that is now going on,as well as in some of the 
amendments that have been ofered to this code of rules, an at- 
tempt is being made to reverse the election of last November. 
The Democratic party won the last election and have a majority 
in this House, and yet by these amendments it would seem we 
are trying ‘‘to turn them down.” [Laughter and ap lause.“ 

I voted against the proposition to draw sectional lines on the 
amendment offered by my friend from Washington [Mr. WIL- 
SON], because this is not the place for that. At the polls is the 
place to give fair piagno the entire connie, And not come in here 
and try to do it by dabbling and piecemealing. My friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], it seems’ to me, is making the sime mis- 
take. You want to give, you say, to all of the sections of the 
country fair play, and you want to try to bring the great trans- 
Mississippi and mountain regions into the arena here and for 
airplay to put them opon e same footing as other regions. 
Too late! You should have a 


wer and 
members 


ttended to that, my friends, when 


the last general election was held. [Applause on the Republican 


side. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this country is not in the control of the 
East in this House. Norisitin the control of the middle section 
in the House, and certainly not in the control of the great West. 
shige 3 8 of country 3 1 whero “ig e 
stac of the great engines wer driving all the mi 
business of the nation, is not here te control, eN 

Let us see where the majority of the majority of these com- 
mittees is to be found. The Committee on Elections has nine 
Democrats and six Republicans. Of the majority of 9, seven- 
ninths are from the South. The Committee on Ways and 
Means, 11 Democrats, and of that majority six-elevenths are 
from the South. The Committee on 3 1i Dem- 
ocrats, of which majority seven- eleven are from the South. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, 11 Democrats, and a majority 
of seven-elevenths of that great committee are from the South. 
The Committee on Banking and Currency, 11 majority, and 
seven-elevenths from the South. The Committee on Coinage 
Weightsand Measures, II majority, of whichseven-elevenths are 
from the South. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that wields such r over 
the destinies of the country, has II majority, and six-elevenths of 
that majority are from the South. Rivers and Harbors, the 
great feeder to the vast masses of the people and the tran 
tation interests of the country, has Il majority, and eight-eley- 
enths from the South. The mittee on Agriculture, II ma- 
ority, withseven-elevenths from the South. The Committee on 

5 8 Affairs, 9m jority, with six-ninths from the South. On 
Naval Affairs, 9 majority, and five-ninths from the South. 

Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 9 majority, with sixth-ninths from 
the South. Public Buildings and Grounds, 9 majority, with 
six-ninths from the South. Education, 8 majority, with six- 
eighths from the South. Claims, 9 m jority, with six-ninths 
from the South. War Claims,7 majority, with four-sevenths 
from the South, District of Columbia, 9 majority, with seven- 
3 oe 3 e of 5 wach e 
an presentatives in ee ority, wit eight 
from the South. Immigration and Na tion, 7 majority, 
with four-sevenths from the South. Committee on Rules, 3 ma- 
ority, with two-thirds from the South. Committee on Print- 
ng, 2 majority, all from the South. Joint commission to in- 
quire into the status of laws 5 the Executive Depart- 
ments, 2 majority, all from the th. 

And how about the North? The Northern Democracy gets a 
majority of the following grasin committees:— 

The SPEAKER. The e of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If I may be recognized, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HAU- 
GEN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Tyield to the gentleman from Iowa[Mr. HEN- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, I have named the great 
committees, and shown where the control is in the co ttees 
thit shape the busidess of this 88 

Now, let us see what the Northern Democracy gets in the way 
of control of committees. 

You have the majority of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which is a powerful committee, indeed, in these times of war. 

aughter.] You have a majority of the Committee on Publie 

ands, when nearly all the public land questions have been set- 
tled. You have a majority of the Committee on Territories, 
when there is nothing left, I believe, but Utah, to be figured on. 
You have a majority of the Committee on Manufactures, a gigan- 
tic committee, my Northern Democratic friends. [Laughter.] 
You have a majority of Mines and Mining. What a power in 
the interest of this great nation! [Laughter.] You have a 
majority of the Committee on Labor, on Private Land Claims, 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, on Irrigation of Arid Lands, on Ven- 
tilation and Acoustics! Look out for your health, boys. Keep 
in good health those in control so that they may be able to run 
the House. You haves majority of the Committee on mak 
turesinthe Treasury, War,and Post-Office Departments, in the 
Department of Justice: you have a majority on the Committee on 
Expenditures on Public Buildings. The South has the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, so they can man ge it. Youofthe North have a majority 
of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, and of the Select Committee 
on Capito! Centenniil Anniversary. 

The committees that are equally divided between the North 
and the South in the majority are as follows: Indian Affairs, 
Railways and Canals, Pacific Railroads, Reform in the Civil 
Service, and the Committee on Accounts. 

Now, my good friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], do not go 
paring around the edges when it will count nothing. Isay tomy 
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friend from Washington [Mr. WILSON}, do not consume 

time of the House with your amendmentdrawing a sectional 

line when it will not amount to anything. That was res adjudi- 

cata on election day until next election day, and then we may 
change the res. 

Let us look a little further. Who are the chairmen of these 

t committees? The South has the following chairmen: 
Election, Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, Co e, 
Weights and Measures, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Riv- 
ers and Harbors, Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. Public Lands, Territories, Railways and Canals, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, Education, Pensions, Claims, Private Land 
Claims, District of Columbia, Revision of the Laws, Ventilation 
and Acoustics, and six of ths Department Expenditure commit- 
tees; also on Public Buildings and Grounds, on Rules, on Ac- 
counts, on Printing, and on the joint commission to celebrate 
the Capitol Centennial—thirty-three in all. 

There are the great. committees that do the business of this 
House shaping the legislation of the nation. The following 
committees have Northern chairmen: Banking and Currency, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries., 1 Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Indian Affairs, Manufactures, Mines and Mining, Pacific Rail- 
roads, Labor, Militia, Patents, Invalid Pensions, War Claims, 
Reform in the Civil Service, Election of President and Vice- 
President and Representatives in Congress, Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic, Irrigation of Arid Lands, Immigration and Nati 
tion, Expenditures in the Treasury Department, Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice, Mileage, Library, and Enrolled 
Bills—with a very few exceptions, these are worthless commit- 
tees and have but little influence on legislation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all right. The Democracy of the 
South are entitled toit. They are the head and body and shoul- 
ders and brainsof the Democratic party. You areright, gentle- 
men, in taking control of this Government; but let the Demo- 
cratic party North answer to the great people of this country if 
they were right in putting you in control. There is the milk in 
the cocoanut. You have carried the election, my Democratic 
friends. The silver-tongued gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] helped to bring on this reposing of power in the Demo- 
cratic party, and now do not get down and 77 y 75 when yousuf- 
fer from the logical result of that election. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 

tleman who last occupied the floor has drifted very far away 
Fos the question presented by the amendmentof the gentleman 
from Mississippi Mr. HOOKER]. The gentleman has undertaken, 
however, to read to this House a lecture on the formation of the 
committees. I think the gentleman is quite unfair, if I may be 
allowed to say so, in the comments he has made upon the forma- 
tion of the committees. 

Now, sir, let me first take the Committee on Elections, to 
which the gentleman referred, and what is the condition there? 
That committee is composed of fifteen members, and eight mem- 
bers of that committee come from the States of the North, only 
seven from the South. The gentleman did not tell you that. 
You have a majority of the Committee on Elections. Are you 
not content with it? Do you decline to count the Republican 
members of that committee? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. I have not the 
time. Take the Committee on Waysand Means, which is a com- 
mittee composed of seventeen members. I find, Mr. Speaker, 
that that committee is composed of eleven from the north 
side of the Ohio River and only six from the south. Is not 
the gentleman satisfied with that? Take the next committee, 
which is the Committee on Appropriations. It is composed of 
seventeen members; ten of them come from the section to which 
the gentleman belongs. Is he not satisfied that these ten men 
can take cre of the question of appropriations so far as the 
people of the North are concerned? Surely he would not argue 
that seven members from the poor South could do more in pro- 
curing appropriations than the ten members who come from his 
section of the country? 

Take the Committee on the Judiciary, which is composed of 
fifteen members, Mr. Speaker, and ten of them come from the 
North, and only five from the South. Is not that satisfactory to 
thegentleman? Take, next, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency, composed of seventeen members, and ten of the members 
constituting that great committee, to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, come from the North, and seven from the South. Is not 
the gentleman satisfied with a representation of that kind? Take 
the next committee, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures, which is composed of seventeen members, and ten of ` 


them come from the North, seven from the South. That cer- 
tainly should be satisfactory to the people whom the gentleman 


"Take the 

e the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
com of seventeen mem ers, and eleven of them come from 
the North and six from the South. Take the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which is composed of seventeen members, 
and nine of them come from the North. Then take the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, composed of thirteen 
members, and nine of the thirteen come from the North. Take 
the Committee on Agriculture, composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, and ten of those members come from the North and seven 
from the South. Is not that satisfactory? Take the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, composed of fifteen members, and nine 
of that. number come from the North and six from the South. 
Take the Committee on Military Affairs, composed of sixteen 
members, and twelve of the sixteen members come from the 
North, only four from the South. Take the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, consisting of fifteen members, and ten of that number 
come from the North, five from the South. Take the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, consisting of fifteen 
members, and eight of that number come from the North. 
Take the Committee on Public Lands, composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, and eleven of the fifteen come from the North. only four 
from the South. Take the Committee on Indian Affairs, con- 
sisting of fifteen members, and ten of those come from the North, 
five from the South. 

That is as far as I have gone in the short time I had; but every 
committee, and I have omitted none so far every committee down 
to this point has a large preponderance of Northern men upon it; 
and yetmy friend comesand complainsof the modein which these 
committees are constituted. I will tell you what is the matter, 
my friend. The party to which you belong is a sectional party, 
and it has no existence in one-half of the States of this Union. 
[Loud applause on the Democratie side.] : 

If you wi nt representation from the South, let me say to you 
you must change your policies, abandon your sectionalism, im- 
pae your political principles, secure members of Congress upon 

is floor from that section, and then you will have no ground 
of complaint at the fairness of the occupant of the Speaker’s 
chair. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But you will count them out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 31, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry mer- 
chants and bankers of Bloomington, III., praying for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of the Farmers Alliance 
and Industrial Union of Santa Clara County, Cal., praying for the 
8 one unlimited coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
5,000 citizensof O a, Nebr.. presided over by the mayor, favor- 
ing the establishment of Government postal savings binks. 
move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of citizens of York, Nebr., 
praying for the enactment of legislation restoring silver to free 
and unlimited coin ge upon an exact equality with gold; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a petition of the Board 
of Trade of La Crosse, Wis., praying for the repeal of the silver- 

urchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was or- 
ered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 30, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the freer ani 
more extended use of silver as money; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 
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Mr. CULLOM, I present resolutions adopted at a grange 
meeting, held near Woodson, III., in favor of the free coinage 
of the silver bullion now in the Treasury and all that may 
offered hereafter, and in favor of a constitutional amendment 
securing free coinage and forbidding the purchase of bullion or 
the issuance of bonds or paper money without the consent of a 
majority of fhe State Legislatures. I move that the resolutions 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER presented three petitions of business men, 
bankers, and other citizens of Chicago and Monticello, Ill., pray- 
ing for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MURPHY presented petitions of the Iron Molders’ Union 
No. 108, of sity Me’ the depositors of the Union Dime Savings 
Institution, of ; and of citizens of Saugerties County, all in 
the State of New York, praying for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of C. A. Chapman, Thomas 
H. Goodspeed, and 19 other citizens of Massachusetts, prayin 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-calle 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of James A. Sommer- 
ville and other citizens of Front al, Va., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to introduce a bill which I wish to 
call up at the proper time and propose as an amendment to the 
ding bill reported by the Committee on Finance. It is a bill 
33 for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver 
I will state to the Senate that it is simply . peg the 
as a 


bullion. 
ment of five or six sections of the coinage act of 1837. 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The bill (S. 765) to provide for the free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver bullion was read twice by its title and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. IRBY introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles,and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 766) for the relief of Joseph S. Baynard and others; 

A bill 8. 767) for the relief of the heirs of Robert W. Fuller, 

eceased; 

A bill (S. 768) for the relief of Georga W. Williams & Co.; 

A bill (S. 769) for the relief of Francis T. Caper; 

A bill (S. 770) for the relief of John W. R. Pope and the heirs 
of F. P. Pope; 

A bill (S. 771) for the relief of the heirs of James B. Seabrook, 


deceased; 
A bill (S. 772) for the relief of the heirs of George Jacob Huth- 
macher; 
A bill (S. 773) for the relief of the heirs of John A. P. Scott; 
A bill (S. 774) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph J. Pope; 
A bill (S. 775) for the relief of Daniel T. Pope; 
A bill (S. 776) for the relief of Robert G. Lamar; 
A bill (S. 777) for the relief of Stockton E. Slawson; 
S. 778) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel A. Nelson; 
S. 779) for the relief of Frederick W. Claussen; 
S. 780) for the relief of John F. Werner; 
S. 781) for the relief of the heirs of Charles B. Ca 
S. 782) for the relief of William H. Connerat and 
nnerat; 
A bill 8 783) for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith; 


rs} 
lar- 


A bill (S. 784) for the relief of C. L. Slawson; 

A bill (S. 785) for the relief of William Neyle Habersham, 
survivor, and William 2515 Habersham, as executor; 

A bill (S. 786) for the relief of Mortimer W. Venning; 

A bill (S. 787) for the relief of William R. Herron: 

A bill (S. 788) for the relief of Louisa G. sa hha and others; 

A bill (S. 789) for the relief of James D. McDowall, adminis- 
trator of William D. McDowall, deceased; 

A bill (S. 790) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of Henry 
McKee; 

A bill (S. 791) for the relief of John Duncan, survivor; 

A bill (S. ay for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin Chaplin; 

A bill (S. 793) for the relief of Thomas G. White, executor and 
testamentary trustee of the last will and testament of Joseph 
D. Eddings, deceased; 

A bill (S. 794) for the relief of Evalina Ann E. Fripp; 

A bill (S. 795) for the relief of Octavus A. White, trustee; 

A bill (S. 7 for the relief of Edward M. Capers; 


A bill (S. 797) for the relief of William Wilson; 
A bill (S. 798) for the relief of the heirs of James Wells; 
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A bill (S. 799) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen Whitehead; 
A bill 8. 801 for the relief of the heirs of Richard N. Kittles; 


A bill (S. 801) for the relief of Louisa G. Heyward and others; 


and 
= a pul (S. 802) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of John 
. T. Pope. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 803) for the relief of Benjamin R. White, of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., for the use and occupation of his land in 

ontgomery County, Md., by the military forces of the United 
States during the war for the suppression of tze rebellion. 

A bill (S. 804) for the relief of Maria and Mary Reynolds, ad- 
ministrators of the estate of James Reynolds, of Allegany County, 
Md., for the use and occupation of real estate by the military 
forces of the United States during the war for the suppression 
of the rebellion. 

A bill (S. 805) for the relief of Charles W. Shreves, of Mont- 
gomery ounty, Md., for the use and occupation of real estate 

y the military forces of the United States during the war for 
the suppression of the rebellion, as found by the Court of Claims, 
under the act of March 3, 1883; 

A bill sa 806) for the relief of Rueben A. Hurley, adminis- 
trator de is non of R. A. Hurley, of Montgomery County, Md.; 

A bill (S. 807) for the relief of Joseph Redfern and Eliza J. 
Redfern, his wife; 

A bill (S. 808) for the relief of Anna M. Anderson and Charles 
Y. G. Anderson, executors of George W. ‘Anderson, deceased, 
late of Washington County, Md.; and 

A bill (S. 809) for the relief of Alexander Moffitt. 

Mr. GORMAN also introduced a bill (S. 810) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate a certain cannon to the Naval Vet- 
eran Association of Baltimore, Md.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 811) for the relief of F. Halverson 
French; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 812) for the relief of William R. 
Steinmetz; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 813) for the relief of the owners 
of the Schillinger patents; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 814) for the relief of the 
representatives of Daniel C. Rodman, deceased, and others; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 22) author- 
izing the use of any unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
the retstablishment of the Wolf Trap, Chesapeake Bay, light- 
house, and for the retstablishment of the Solomons Lump, Chesa- 
peake Bay, light-house, as far as may be necessary; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, with the accompanying 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the letter 
be printed as a document. 

he motion was agreed to. 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. 


Mr. DOLPH. I introduce a joint resolution to which I desire 
to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and the other members of that commit- 
tee and also the Committee on Appropriations. I find in the 
legistative, executive and judicial appropriation act of last ses- 
sion the following, under the head of Supervising Architect:” 

And the services of skilled draftamen, civil engineers, computers, account- 
ants, assistants to the photographer, copyists, and such other services as 
the Secretary of the asury may deem necessary and specially order, 
may be empioyed in the office of the pepe ae Architect exclusively 
to carry into effect the various appropriations for public buildings, to be 
paid for from and equitably este against such appropriations: Pro- 
vided, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1804, shall not exceed 5200. 000; and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall each year in the annual estimates report to Congress the number 
of persons so employed and the amount paid to each. 


I am unable to see the reason for inserting that portion of the 
proviso which reads as follows: 
i ore borg e account for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

It does not limit the appropriations. All the expenditures for 
this purpose are d out of the appropriations for constructing 
the buildings. ere is no provision here which regulates the 
amount which may be expended by the Supervising Architect 
out of any appropriation for this purpose; he may be extravagant 
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or otherwise, as he pleases; and there would appear to be no prac- 
tical use of this limitation. 

The result of the limitation is that there is not force enough 
in the Supervising Architect's office to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for buildings which have been appropriated for. Sol 
learned from him yesterday morning. He says the fault is with 
Congress; thatif we will give him as fs he will employ 
the necessary architects and have the made, 

The sketch plans for the public building at Portland, Oregon, 
have not yet been made, although the act authorizing the build- 
ing was passed on the Zith of January, 1891; an appropriation 
was made at the s ime session for the commencement of the build- 
ing, and the site has been purchased, and, I think, $160,000 paid 
for it. The money appropriated lies idle inthe Treasury. I am 
told by the Supervising Architect that he must take up all the 
buildings in the order in which the appropriations were made. 
The result is that on a large number of them nothing is being 
done whatever. 

So, in effect, this proviso enabled the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to regulate the amount of money that shall be aepo ded 
for public buildings. After the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has made provision and Congress has made an ap- 
propriation for a public building they have stop all expendi- 
tures for the 3 by limiting the amount which may be ex- 

nded out of the appropriations for this service and other serv- 
ces in the Supervising Architect’s office. 

I introduce the joint resolution and ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds; and I ask that 
committee to ascertain, if they can, whether the proviso which 
Iseek to repeal is of any practical benefit. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 23) relative to the employment of 
the services of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and others 
we office of the Supervising Architect was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. VEST. The trouble to which the Senator from Oregon 
has alluded is deeper than would be inferred from the remarks 
he has made to-day. It has been the policy of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to defeat every bill sent from the Senate for the 
erection of public builainga toas containsan 1 They 
have insisted for a number of years that these appropriations 
must be controlled 5 Committees on Appropriations in the 
House and Senate. e have repeatedly passed bills making ap- 

ropriations for public buildings and sent them to the other 

ouse, and they either refused to concur and struck out the ap- 
propriation or refused to act at all upon them. 

e subject to which the Senator from Oregon has referred 
has been before our committees repeatedly for the last twelve 
years. The Committee on Appropriations in the House and in 
the Senate have always taken the position that this is a matter 
for their jurisdiction entirely, and that after looking at all the 
revenues of the Government, and determining the amount that 
may be appropriated for specific objects, they shall say how 
much should be given to the Supervising Architect's Office. I 
suggest to the Senator from Oregon that it is a matter in which 
our committee is entirely powerless. Unless the Appropriation 
Committee changes the mode of procedure we can do nothing. 
He has the same information that we can obtain from the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, and that is that the appropriation is 
insufficient; but if we should come in here and attempt to con- 
trol the appropriation we would be met immediately by the 
Committee on Appropriations with the information that we were 
trespassing upon their jurisdiction. 

Now, a single remark as to the Supervising Architect’s Office 
and the force there. Ihave known for a number of years that 
the Supervising Architect’s Office hasneeded entire reorganiza- 
tion. It consists of a number of subordinate bureaus or divisions 
under the Supervising Architect, who is an officer of the Treas- 
ury Department. The present Secretary of the Treasury and 
myself have talked about the reorganization of that Bureau in 
his Department. Until there is a reorganization it will never 
have enough force to do the work. Itisa defect of organization 
and not a defect in the number of employés. 

In the first place, so long as we pay a miserable pittance of a 
salary to the Supervising Architect, we shall have this same 
kind of complaint, Weare attempting to get a first-class ofti- 
cer for a fifth-class salary; and you can not expect the best archi- 
tects in the. United States to leave their employment in the 
larger cities, where they are waing $20,000 to $40,000 and 
850,000 a year, and come here to Washington City on a salary of 
$4,500. It is impossible to do it. But the whole Supervising 
Architect's Bureau ought to be reorganized, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury told me that he has that in contemplation. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Missouri let me ask him 


a question? 
r. VEST. Certainly. 


XXV—69 


Mr. HALE. Is it not a fact, and has it not been true for years, 


that we are only enabled to get the services of a competent ar- 
chitect at the head of this great bureau or division for u very 
short time, and that the comrensation which he can get outside 
is so much in excess of his salary that we can not keep a good 
man there? Is it nota fact that the whole business of this dł- 
vision has been always underestimated in Congress by the ap- 
propriation that has been given? 

Mr. VEST. Thereis no doubtabout that, Mr. President; but 
there are so many instances of that kind, I am hopeless myself 
of doing anything but to call attention to them. e expect to 
get first-class Indian agents for $1,200 or $1,500 a year, to leave 
civilizationand take their families out amongst the Indian tribes; 
but we have never succeeded in doing it, and never will, It is 
simply impossible to secure a first-class architect at the salary 
we pay that officer. 

r. MCPHERSON. Let me inquireof the Senator from Ore- 
gon the exact purpose of his joint resolution. If I understand 
the reading of its title aright, his purpose is to repeal the appro- 
hanes which provides for experts of all kinds and eflicient 
ai 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; notat all. I desire that the matter 
may be understood by the Senate. If there is any good reason 
for the limitation which I 1 to repeal I should like to 
hear it now or hereafter. the Committee on Appropriations 
had a specific purpose in inserting this provision in the act it can 
be stated. I think the probability is that it came in the bill 
from the other House, and that somebody had an idea it limited 
the amount of money to be expended for this purpose. 

That is not true. Out of the appropriation in all bills for pub- 
lic buildings the plans and specifications are made. They are 
to be paid for out of this fund whenever the plans are made, and 
it will cost no more to make the plans to-day than it will cost five 

ears from now. There isa provata contsined in the last leg- 
slative, executive, and judicial appropriation act that the Su- 
pervising Architect may employ architects, etc., to aid him, but 
that the amount of expenditure for that purpose in any one fis- 
eal year shall not exceed $200,000. It does not limit any appro- 
priation made by the act, but it prevents the Supervising Ar- 
chitect from expending in his office an amount exceeding $200,- 
000 for plans. 

Mr. McPHERSON. For the employment of outside assist- 
ance? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not outside assistance, but for all the assistance 
necessary in providing the plans. The Supervising Architect 
tells me that this provision should be repealed; that he can not 
with such a limitation employ sufficient force to make plans for 
the buildings Congress has provided for. 

In the case of the public building at Portland,Oregon, which was 
authorized on the 24th of January, 1891, two years and a half 
ago, the sketch plans have not yet been drawn, although $160,000 
has been expended for the site of the building, and the lot lies 
there. The excuse of the Supervising Architect is that he must 
take up these buildings in the order of the appropriations, and 
that the limitation of the amount he may expend for plans this 
year prevents him from reaching the Portland public building 
and others. 

The joint resolution does not adda dollar to the appropriation 
and does not add a dollar to the cost of the plans; it simply al- 
lows the el ara Architect to employ the necessary em- 
plore to e the p. for buildings which have been author- 
ized and appropriated for by Congress. 

I say that it may have been thought that this limitation in 
some way would limit the appropriation; it does not, but it does 
control the expenditure of money for public buildings by holdi 
back the plans, and thereby holding back the expenditure. 
do not think that was the intention of the committee. If it was, 
that would be one reason for the limitation. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Have any plans been made for a public 
building at Portland? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir, because the Supervising Architectsays 
he can not expend over $200,000 for plans. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Has there been an appropriation? 

Mr. DOLPH. There has been an appropriation of $160,000 for 
the site, and appropriation enough to make the plans. We have 
had a foundation put in, and it has been lying therefor over two 
years. 

Mr. ALLISON rose, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Iowa desires the 
floor, I will yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was waiting to be recognized by the Chair. 
Of course I yield to the Senator from New Jersey to continue his 
remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I only wish to say a single word. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] states that there has 
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been a great need of a reorganization of the office of the Super- 


vising Architect of the Treasury Department. That is appar- 
ent to everybody. We have not asu administration 
of that office for some years. I believe, however, that the pres- 
ent incumbent of that office is a man who is entirely competent 

the office upon the very best possible basis to bring 
about zood results, a man of high character and excellent qual- 
ifications, and a man of great energy. 

Iam in sympathy with the purpose of the joint resolution of 
the Senator from regen. I think it the duty of Congress to 
proaras in a manner which will enable the Supervising Archi- 

t not only to reorganize his office upou a firm and a stable 
and successful basis, but to arm him in every way with a suffi- 
cient amount of appropriation in order that his work may be 
made to show. 

So far as the incumbent of the office is concerned, no better 
ability ain be found in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator does not understand that I made 
any refiection upon that officer? 

‘Mr. MP ON. Iam speaking of some remarks made by 
the Senator from Missouri, in which he said there was a dis 
sition on the paes of the Secretary of the Treasury to ARAIA 
that office and put it upon a little better basis. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has proceeded in the right direction thus far in the 
selection of the agent who is to have the responsibility of this 


great work. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the limitation on the ap- 
priation in the legislative appropriation act of last year is 
the usual limitation which has ely inserted for many years, 
the object being to limit the amount to be expended in each 
ar for the purposes of preparing plans, etc. It was supposed 
t this sum would be Tange enough, or at least as large as 
could be economically expended. 

Whilst I have not before ms the res of these a propria 
tions from year to year, I have no doubt that the sum o ,000 
is as large a sum as has ever been rcs sages for this papom: 

Mr. HALE. Here is a list for the last ten years, if 
tor desires to read it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator. Here is the statement: 
In 1883, $130,000; in 1884, $120,000; in 1885, $140,000; in 1886, 
$130,000; in 1887 and 1888, $150,000; in 1889, 1890, and 1891, $175,- 
000, and from 1892 to 1894, $200,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator speaks of an appropriation. The 
matter I have been talking about is not an appropriation at all. 
It is simply a limitation upon the amount the Supervising Arch- 
itect may expend out of appropriations for plans for public build- 
ings. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave noi failed to understand what the Sena- 
tor pro We make these appropriations for public build- 
ings. The may be made as coming from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds or they may be made in the reg- 
ular annual appropriation bills. Latterly, owing to a rule of the 
House of Representatives, they have been put upon the sund 
civil act from year to year, because the House has refused to al- 
low appropriations to be made for specific buildings. These ap- 
33 are now put upon the sundry civil act, and out of 
these appropriations a certain sum may be expended annually 
for the purpose of preparing plans, ete. That I understood to 
be the statement of the Senator from Oregon. If Iam mistaken 
about it he can correct me. 

Mr DOLPH. There is no limitation in the original appro- 

riation. 
. Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Supervising Architect may expend all the 
appropriation necessary for the a i 
. ALLISON. Undoubtedly he could under the original ap- 


propriation. 
r. DOLPH. But then comes in the general appropriation 
bill making a limitation on the amount he may expend for this 


u 2 
f Mr. ALLISON. That is as to the amount which may be ex- 
pended in any fiscal year in the Supervising Architect's Office. 

Mr. DOLP Out of the a iations meng Sapa 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, out of the appropriation already 
made. Why is this? The S ising Architect's Office is a 
limited office, both in its area and in the number of its employés, 
and there were some years ago—at least it was so stated—some 
abuses respecting the number of employés in that office. If a 
person was seeking employment who could find employment no- 
where else he was directed to the Supervising Architect's Office. 
Ihave no doubt it would be a great convenience to the new ad- 
ministration of affairs which just come into power, and which 
has more or less pressure upon it, if this fund could be enlarged 
to $400,000 or $500,000. Then there would be an opportunity of 
onpa 5 le in the Su Architect's Office; but it 
would be 


o necessary to enlarge the Treasury Building in 
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order to find room for these new employés, or to rent large build- 


outside. 
meno Senator from Oregon seems to have fallen into the impres- 
sion that such a provision as that to which he has referred is a 
new thing upon the appropriation bill of last year, and that it 
was devised for the purpose of preventing the regular and rapid 
progress > of the publie buildings authorized by law and appropri- 
a or. 

Respecting the publie building at Portland, I must submit to 
my friend from Oregon, that that building has progressed with 
as much rapidity as could fairly be expected. It is true the 
building was authorized in 1891, and there was a limit of cost put 
upon it, which was wholly unsatisfactory to the Senators from 
Oregon; therefore no plans could be made for the construction of 
that building, and it was at their urgent request and instance 
that, during the last year, we increased the limit of that appro- 
priation, so that I think some $800,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. DOLPH. Seven hundred and fifty dollars. I 
hope, however, the Senator will understand that I merely used 
the Portland building as an illustration. I have been talking 
about the propriety of the limitation. 

Mr. ISON. And Iam using the Portland building also 
for the purpose of illustration, and for no other purpose. 

On the passage of the sundry civil act on the fa of March, we 
peruna for the enlargement of the cost of the building at Port- 

d, the original appropriation not being satisfactory to the 
Senators from Oregon, but it was as large as we could secure in 
the Senate, and it was fixed at $750,000. So there was no oppor- 
tunity for the Senators from Oregon to present their claims for 
a plan of the building until after the 4th of March. 

am glad to hear the Supervising Architect so well spoken of 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], because I 
understand he is a citizen of the State of New Jersey, and un- 
doubtedly the Senator speaks from actual knowledge. 

The 5 Architect says very properly + he must 
take up the buildings which have been appropriated for and 
were considered prior to the building at Portland, Oregon, and 
he says also that, if he has money enough, he can e plans 
for the public buildings authorized at present. 

I think, so far as the public buildings are concerned, $200,000 
a year for the plans is as much as can be economically expended 
until there is a reorganization of the Supervising tect’s 
office. Lagree with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], that 
we should employ architects outside of the city of Washington, 
who, with their force in the various cities of the Union, may 
make plans for public bui 

So, whilst I donot specially object to the suggestions made by 
the Senator from Oregon, I can not conceive why it should be 
necessary for us now, with undue and rapid haste, to double u 
these a 8 far beyond any point hitherto reach 
merely for the purpoge of securing p for public buildings. 

8 I am not asking for an additional dollar of ap- 
pro 

A 2 pe ee ON. Certainly, the ae is not, and bo. aas nop 
a do of appropriation. There is no money appropr or 
the building at Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, there is. 

Mr. ALLISON. How much? 

Mr. DOLPH. There is nearly $100,000 unexpended after the 

urchase of the lot, and the money ison hand. I do not remem- 
the exact amount. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; it is not enough to lay the foun- 
dation of that building. I submit whether it is worth while for 
us to enter upon an elaborate scheme of plans for public buildings 
all over the United States until we are ready to appropriate the 
money to construct them. There are public build my own 
State which are in the same condition as the one referred to by 
the Senator from O n, waiting for appropriations. There- 
fore I do not believe that it is worth w. for us in haste toen- 
large this nditure duriag the present year beyond the $200,- 
000 con in the legislative, etc., appropriation act of last 
year, although if it be thought wise by those who now have 
charge of the public expenditures to enter upon ascheme which 
will necessitate extensive appropriations next year for public 
buildings I certainly shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
there any question before the Senate, Mr. President? I under- 
stand this to be the introduction of a joint resolution for refer- 


ence. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the reference of 
the joint resolution introduced by the Senator from Oregon to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and the dis- 
cussion has been proceeding without objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the debate is to be continued, I shall 
feel constrained to object to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, which will carry it over until to-morrow. 
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Mr. VEST. I do not wish to say anything more on this ques- 
tion, but I ask the Senator from Oregon to allow the joint reso- 
lution to go to the Committee on A porien that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds could do would be 
to ask for information on the subject from the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury and submit that to the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. I prefer to have the joint resolution go to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. I think I havea 
right to get their opinion upon it. The limitation I have re- 
ferred to one upon the bill by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and I think this should goto the committee w origi- 
nally bills for Fey buildings. I shonld like, also, to 
have astatement from the Supervising Architect in regard to it. 

Mr. VEST. Our opinion would be worth very little unless the 
Committee on Appropriations concluded to let the money be 
appropriated. 

r. MANDERSON. I shall object to the introduction of the 
joint resolution under section 1 of Rule XIV. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was introduced 
without objection. It has been read the first and second times; 
and the Senator from Oregon has asked that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Is there objection 
to that reference? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I object to it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator object to the reference? I 
think there will be no more debate upon it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If there be no further debate, I shall 
not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in the 
absence of objection. 

ISSUE OF ADDITIONAL GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I introduce a joint resolution; which I ask 
to have read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 24) for the issue of additional gold 
certificates was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved gs Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed, in pursuance of the provisions of section 254 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, to issue certificates, not at any time to exceed 20 per 
. interest on tn public Goble Sil any ONAE 
—— EANAN or Habilities of the United States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, a word in relation to the 
joint resolution. Section 254of the Revised Statutes reads thus: 
Treasury is authorized to receive deposits 

r t treasurer of 


tions of not less than $20 each, 
nominations of the United States notes. The coinand bullion deposited for 
or mting the certificates of deposit shall be retained in the Treasury 
o payment of the same on demand. certificates 

ma; 


for, in d 


Jion in the Treasury; and 
ury shall be received at par in payment for duties on imports. 


Tee eee ne Dir cil tea e of the bank Eh wall at 
the e ©, t a W. u 
from $25, Boots $35,000,000 of gold certificates in eee 


immediately, and add that amount, which is so badly needed, to 


the reserve in the Treasury. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 


Bu tin to the joint resolution? 
Nr. MoP N. Let it lie on the table. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let the joint resolution lie on the table 


and be printed. Objection has been made to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the 
absence of objection. 

WIDOW OF C. P. CRANDALL.. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of yg renee rier fund of 
the Senate to Mollie Crandall, widow of C. P. Crandall, late a mes- 
senger in the employ of the Senate, an amount equal to six months’ 
as such messenger; said sum to be considered as in lieu of all funeral ex- 
penses and other allowances. 


VALUES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
Mr. FRYE. I offer a resolution, for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
be directed to furnish the 


Resolved, That the Treasury 
Senate, for its information, a led statement of the values of our ex- 
ee ae < ts carried under the several flags engaged in our foreign 


By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 


resolution. 

Mr. L. For what time does the resolution ask the 
information ? 

Mr. FRYE. Iam willing to limit it to the last fiscal year. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There ought to bs some time specified. 

Mr. FRYE. I did not notice that omission. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Say during the last tiscal year.” 

Mr. FRYE. I will modify the resolution by adding during 
the last fiscal year.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not say during each of the two last 
fiscal years.” 

Mr. : FRYE. Well, I will say “during the last two fiscal 
years. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; each of them. Let them be separate. 

Mr. FRYE. Very well; I will then modify the resolution so 
2s to rend during each of the last two fiscal years.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modification suggested by the 
Senator from Maine will be made to the resolution. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO COLUMBIA RIVER NAVIGATION. 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to; 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to trans 
mit to the Senate, without unnecessary delay, the report of the Board of 
Engineers appointed under the provisions of anact entitled “An act 
5 for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
p lic works for rivers and harbors, and for 3 a ved quly 

3, 1892, to reéxamine the obstructions to navigation in the Columbia River 
from the navigable waters thereof below Three Mile Rapids to the navigable 
waters above the Celilo Falls, and to report thereon. 


BACK CREEK ROUTE, 


Mr. HIGGINS. Onthe 25th of August I introduced a resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, re- 
questing the Secretary of War to send a revised estimate and a 
report of the survey of the Back Creek route, with reference 
toa ship canal between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. I 
ask that an order be made for the printing of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the 
absence of objection. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. DOLPH. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Lask that the amendment be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It 
provides for the payment of Senate per diem clerks during the 
recess two years us authorized bya resolution of the Senate. 
It is a demand which should be paid by the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, in the absence of objection. 

PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, if the Senate is willing, I should 
like to submit some remarks on the President's e after 
the routine business of the Senate is through 3 


morning. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 
Mr. VOORHEES. If the morning business is concluded I 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1, on which I understand the Sena- 
tor from Colorado . WOLCOTT] desires to address the Senate. 

The VICEP IDENT. The title of the bill will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. I) to repeal apartof an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other ok opie 
Mr. WOLCOTT. . Mr. President, itis said thata financial panic 


salary | is invariably accompanied or followed by a wides 


revival. Upto this time we are unfortunately wishout 3 
ſicent occurrence. The ready and complete change of heart, how- 
ever, on the financial question which we have witnessed in this 
Chamber gives evidence that this is a time when men are especi- 
ally opentoconviction. And if the Administration, with its petty 
spoilsand patronage has been able tomakeso many converts, what 
may we not hope when the assurances of future happiness will 
be, not for four short years, but for eternity? The misfortune 
under which the silver men suffer is that the Administration 
conversion came first. For if the hearts afl Senators had first 
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been impressed with the littleness of the things of this world 


and the glory of things supernal, ie people, who are to be the 
sufferers, would not have been deserted by their representatives. 

Except as patronage may be used to affect the action of Con- 
gresg, there is no criticism to be made respecting the policy of 
the Administration. There has been much comment upon the 

resent attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury, because while 

e represented a constituency in Congress he was an earnest 
advocate of the free coinage of silver. Such criticism is mis- 
placed. He is a member of the President's household, and com- 
mitted to carrying out the President’s policy, or to withdrawal 
from the Cabinet. The Secretary of the Sait fo not the only 
member of the Cabinet who must have radically changed the 
views of a lifetime in subordination to those of his chief. 

Nor is the President of the United States open tostricture b2- 
cause of his message. He has been a consistent and persistent 
opponent of silver coinage since his first entrance into public life. 

ere has never been a moment's doubt as to where he stood. 
The platform of his party, it is true, declared in favor of silver, 
but the platform meant no more to him than the wind that blows. 
We of the West knew persons well last fall that whoever of the 
two candidates should be successful, we were powerless, and that 
our reliance must be placed in Congress, which had already on 
more than one occasion shown its willingness to rise above the 
personal wishes of the Executive. 

The friendship for silver expressed by every member of each 
House of Congress who has spoken on this question is remark- 
able and unanimous. No Senator in favor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act has failed to announce in solemn words 
his belief in bimetallism. The statement may be soothing to 
his conscience, but it serves no other purpose so far as favorable 
legislation is concerned. The Senators who state that they are 
bimetallists, but that international agreement is necessary be- 
fore we can adopt the double standard, misstate the proposition. 

International agreement must depend on the attitude of Great 
Britain. If, then, Great Britain consents to a double standard, 
they are bimetallists. If she adheres to gold, they are mono- 
metallists. The policy of Great Britain, which they are power- 
less to shape or to control, is the policy they advocate. They are 
willing to sacrifice not only agreat region of our country, whose 
resources are of 3 material value to the East than 
all our trade with Great Britain, but the welfare and prosperity 
of every farmer and toiler in the land, in order that we may be 
in entire accord with Great Britain in our financial policy. 

Nor are the friends of silver in the slightest degree carried 
away by such utterances as those of the Senator from New York 
the other day. Who is not for us is against us. It would have 
been far more satisfactory if, instead of arguing in favor of silver 
and likewise in favor of unconditional re , the Senator had 
argued against silver and then announced his intention of voting 
against unconditional repeal, and his speech would have been 
equally logical. 3 

Silver has been compelled to bear everybody's burdens for 
many months, and it seems now involved in some fashion with 
the Democratic differences in New York. 

The Senator from New York knows perfectly well that free 
coinage by separate act is impossible during the incumbency of 
the present Executive, and that any assistance he may desire to 
render must come now or not at all. Those who believe in the 

rinciple of free coinage of both gog and silver care not a baw- 
about the local fights in New York, and, for my own part, I 
refer an open foe who asks no quarter and gives none, who has 
bean steadily opposed to silver and has never concealed his 
views, to one Who keeps the word of promise to our ear, and 
breaks it to our hope.” 

The most remarkable and most ominous occurrence, however, 
has been the change of front by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES], chairman of the Finance Committee. For nearly a 
generation, in season and out, he has as a friend of the 
people. Many and varied have been the remedies he has pro- 
posed; but until last week, if consistent in nothing else, he has 
everywhere and at all times found occasion to denounce the 
pational-bank system and to advocate the free coinage of silver. 
I have been examining the files of the RECORD for the past de- 
cade and longer, with a view of reminding the Senator of the 
days of which Charles Lamb wrote; those ‘‘red-letter days, now 
become, to all intents and purposes, dead-letter days.” 

But what is the use? The banks were Molochs and everything 
else that sounds bad and wicked, and no matter what other gen- 
tlemen might do, he would never vote to extend their charters, 
orenlarge their powers, and looked forward with hope to the 
time when they would be wiped out altogether. He even o 


posed the amendment permitting them to issue notes up to 
r cent of their bonds on deposit with the Treasury. Anddur- 
all these years the Senator from Indiana has been also ap- 
parently the unvarying friend of free coinage. The RECORD 


contains speech after speech in which he shows the necessity for, 
and the availability of, the use of silver. One of these hes 
was delivered only last year, since the passage of the Sherman 
act, in which he utters no word of reproach respecting that law, 
but urges a continued and increasing use of the metal as coin. 

This is a brief summary of the utterances of the Senator from 
Indiana on these subjects. But his words were writin water,” 
and the pitiful outcome of it all are the two bills now before us: 
The bill to permit national banks to issue notes to the par of 
their bonds, and the bill for the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. 

For the first time in the legislative history of either of them, 

the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Ohio are in com- 

lete accord in financial matters. For a generation they have 

oth served in public life, the one, in public estimation, standin: 
for the masses, the other for the classes, yet both meet at las 
on common ground! It has not been always so. Since the 
sage of the Sherman act and just prior to the last Presidential 
election the Senator from Indiana, in a warm and impassioned 
article in the North American Review, in favor of free coinage, 
described his colleague as follows : 


Now, however, those who eighteen years ago wrought under cover for the 
destruction of one-half the honest, debt-paying money of the American 
people, are as well known as if acalcium light had been turned on them, and 
are as universally distrusted by the plain, laboring, and productive masses as 
if they had been caughtin the commission of crime. This feeling of distrust 
is confined to no one E ar laf The ablest and most distinguished opponent of 
silver money in the United States, and, more than any other one man, the 
author of the legislation of 1873 on that subject— 


But I sup the amende honorable of the Senator from In- 
diana yesterday may possibly be held to cover this article as well 
as the Senator's utterances in this Chamber 
has been before th tional th tt part - 
ing a nomination for the Presidency, and seeking ftin vain, Par e 

Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio is always to be spoken of wivh res 
ability and large experience, and more especially so in connection with the 
finances of the country. It is true that he has been on both sides of every 
financial issue for more than a quarter of a century past; but it is also true 
that he has always veered from one point of the compass to the other at the 
most oppressive to the laboring, Overtaxed, debe paying farmers and wage 
workers of the country. s eee ey ee ee 

I hope the Senator from Indiana will not be able to catch up 
with him. [Laughter.] 

And yet, with all his eminent services in behalf of the financial centers, 
as they are called, banking corporations, usurers, interest-eaters, and para- 
sites on human labor generally, the leaders of the Republican party in New 
3 have never dared in national convention to cast the vote of that State 

The opportunity was presented in 1880, 1 d ath 
obligation which ne nerod interets wre AAS EO Mr. 8 
not denied; but a wholesome fear that the plain people would resent at the 
yous his hostility to their interests restrained the impulse of gratitude, if, 

eed, such a sensation as gratitude is ever known to organized wealth. 

But it is different now. The wolf is dwelling with the lamb, 
and the A is lying down with the kid. [Laughter.] This 
delightful harmony, I fear, will not long continue, and when 
they arise they will be fewer in number. [Laughter.] There 
can be but one chairmanof the Finance Committee, and without 
in the least underrating the abilities of the Senator from In- 
diana, those of us who have watched the course of financial 
legislation for the past twenty years, . with the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873, must be 8 f we look for- 
ward to the resumption of the control of the committee by the 
Senator from Ohio, and if we recall in this connection old Pha- 
raoh’s dream of the lean kine. 

In what I have said I beg to be understood as offering no harsh 
parsona criticism respecting the Senator from Indiana. He has 

en so long the advocate of silver that I can not yet believe he 
will desert the cause or cast his vote for unconditional repeal. 
I only venture to remind him, in view of his pest utterances, 
that old Solomon did not belie his reputation for wisdom when 
he said, It is better thou shouldest not vow than that thou 
shouldest vow and not pay.” 

The report of the Finance Committee, signed by two Demo- 
crats and by four Republicans, and not concurred in by four 
Democrats and one Republican, is bedecked with plumage which 


pect as aman of 


it has no right to wear. The issue is clear enough and nobody 
is deceived by the verbiage of the report. 
Silver is to be demone —the Sherman law to be robbed of 


the purchasing clause. There is always a to-morrow, and it is 
unwise to close our eyes to the character of the proposition. 

No man can be a bimetallist in the sense that he believes in 
the further coinage of both gold and silver by the United States 
and advocate the bill. The President of the United States will 
undoubtedly veto any independent measure for the free coinage 
of silver, and there is not a Senator in this body who does not 
believe this to be true. The only possible chance to save silver 
is to couple any provision looking toa change in the Sherman 
act with some measure recognizing and establishing silver coin- 
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age. Any man who will vouch for Mr. Cleveland as a bimetal- 
list would vouch for the man in the moon. 

It is urged upon us that we have been called together for a speci- 
fied p se,and thatit is our duty to accomplish that,and that 
only, and then go home. It is everywhere admitted that we need 
further 5 age dog silver; butitis glibly said that we 
can have that later. hy not now? Congress is in session to 
deal with the financial question. We are all of us advised as to 
the situation. We s never know more than we know now 
about silver. It is conceded on every hand that the Sherman act 
had nothing to do with the existing financial ic. Then why 
not at this time determine the policy which this country should 
follow, and bring the subject to a finality ? 

We are told that it is essentialthatweactquickly. Very true; 
and if we are all bimetallists and all favor the repeal of the Sher- 
man act, no obstacle stands in the way of speedy action. AndI 
may be permitted to suggest to the gentlemen who are in so 

eat a hurry that if time be of value to them they may, per- 

aps, secure the repeal of the Sherman act far more quickly by 
coupling with it some fair provision for silver coinage than in 
the way suggested by the ance Committee. It may be true, 
as the Senator from New York last week foretold with confi- 
dence, that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will be 
surely and unconditionally repealed; but it is equally true that he 
may possibly find it necessary after a time to revise his prophecy. 

Since this subject was thrashed over during the last Congress 
two new reasons have been advanced why silver should cease to 
be either purchased or coined at our mints. 5 are persist- 
ently presented to us by the advocates of the bill reported by 
the Finance Committee. They are, first, that our abandonment 
of silver will compel England to agree to an international con- 
ference, and to the restoration of silver as a money metal to be 
freely coined as offered; and the other, that the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act will restore confidence in 
our financesand our financial institutions to the people, who have 
lost faith in both. . 

Weare constantly assured that our abandonment of silver will 
force England to an international agreement. This may be 
true. There is not gold enough in the world to do its business, 
and some day this will be recognized by monometallist coun- 
tries. But the time is far away. Capital is strong and selfish. 
This Senate Chamber to-day is the best possible exemplification 
of its power, and a long period of suffering and of shrinkage will 
pass before we return to the double standard. 

Meanwhile, the sections heretofore devoted to the search for 
silver will become largely depopulated. The mines will fill with 
water, the timbers which sustain their walls will rot, the vast 
industries dependent for success on the mining regions will be- 
come bankrupt, and a generation will not serve to renew their 
prosperity, even after silver may bə remonetized. The invest- 
ments in railroads, mines, smelters, and other property directly 
and fatally affected by the action recommended by the Finance 
Committee aggregate more than $1,000,000,000, and they are all 
to be sacrified that we may make our financial policy in exact 
accord with Great Britain, the creditor of the world! 

.The argument is as if one should say, protection is wise, and 
must be the bulwark of our prosperity. It is threatened year 
after year by the advocates of free trade. There is one way to 
settle the agitation finally and forever. Submit to absolute free 
trade. A few years will show the folly of it. The country will 
then return to protection, and you will not be again disturbed. 
I picture the eagerness with which New England would grasp 
the suggestion, the warm-hearted welcome she would extend to 
the friends who thus advised her. 

Since I have referred to the subject of protection another 
word may as well be said. There is no analogy between free 
coinage and protection. They rest on essentially different prin- 
ciples, are based on separate foundations. Yet if this great 
country, with its enormous area and wealth and population and 
resources, is to change its monetary polioy to follow and to be 
in accord with that of Great Britain, it alters the whole basis 
of our relations with foreign countries. 

I speak with hesitancy and reluctance; but asthe subjectnow 
presents itself, if this bill shall pass, and silver be, as it must be, 
absolutely dethroned and degraded, I know of no reason why 
any Senator who believes in free coinage should ever cast an- 
other vote in favor of protection in anyform. If we are to have 
a steadily appreciating currency and . prices, 
it is better for our farmers and wage workers that they have the 


opportunity of buying, untrammeled and unrestricted, in the 
markets of the world. In the light of the proposed poef ponas 
ties are iniquitous, protection an oppression, and free shi: 
sirable. 
around. 
Even if it were true that our abandonment of silver would, in 
time, compel other nations to rehabilitate it and renew its coin- 


ps de- 


This is an era of experiment. Let us experiment all 


age, the taking of such a step by this people would, in my opin- 
ion,be ruinous and unnecessary. We have a vastareaof country, 
with many and varied resources and constantly increasing needs. 
Our great cities, the centers of the commerceof the country sur- 
rounding them, are remote from, and largely independent of 
each other. The numberlessnew enterprises everywhere spring- 
ing up and the constantly increasing avenues of trade demand 
a steadily enlarging volume of currency to keep pace with our 
growing demands. : 

We produce of gold, available for coinage, less than $18,000,000 
annually. We can absorb the silver offered us for coinage with- 
out inflation of the currency and without impairing our cial 
credit at home or abroad. The silver held in Europe is in coin 
and needed there, and surely not to be returned at a loss. We 
can not got the gold to furnish the needed increase; and we be- 
lieve in hard money, gold and silver, in preference to the only 
other alternative, irredeemable fiat money, based only on credit. 
The two metals together would furnish us, if our mints were re- 
opened, a stable, enduring, and adequate currency. France for 
seventy years maintained their parity. With an area seventeen 
times greater than France, and a vastly larger population and 
far greater resources, who shall say that the United States can 
not coin both gold and silver ather mints as offered, and maintain 
their parity and her own financial integrity? 

To those timid people who look to international conference for 
sanction before they are willing to embark upon the coinage of 
our gold and our silver, [commend the following excerpt clipped 
from a recent paper: 

The increase of our population in the brief period of ten years from 1880 to 
1800 exceeds the entire population of Mexico; an increase of population in 
the United States in ten years of more than 30 per cent of the en popula- 
tion of France, more than 40 per cent of the population of Italy, nearly r 
cent of the population of Spain; an increase equal to twice the population 
of Belgium, three times the population of the Netherlands or European Tur- 


key, four times the population of Switzerland, and six times the entire 
ulation of Denmark oe of Greece. pop- 


In the face of such a showing, I can imagine no more cruel, or 
unnecessary or unbusinesslike proceeding than to hold our 
whole financial system in abeyance until Europe determines 
what policy will be satisfactory to her. 

The other additional reason for repeal, Mr. President, pre- 
sented by the advocates of the bill reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee would be droll, if the times were not tragic. One Sen- 
ator after another tells us, and the other House echoed with the 
same statement, that the existing law, known as the Sherman 
law, has absolutely nothing to do with the present deplorable 
financial panic, but that some other people, who are not desig- 
nated by name or calling, think it has; that there is a woful 
lack of confidence, not in our silver certificates, but in our finan- 
cial institutions, and that this departed confidence will return 
if Congress will repeal the purchasing clause of the act of 1890. 

A few days since I demonstrated, as best I could, the folly of 
this statement, and I shall not weary the Senate with a repeti- 
tion of what I then said. This panic will go down into history 
as a banker’s panic. Months ago the associated national banks, 
as an organization, began demanding the repeal of the Sherman 
act. They solemnly assured themselves and the country that 
they would be ruined if it were not repealed. They charged 
to silver the export of gold when every dollar that went would 
have gone if we had never a silver dollar in our coinage, They 
continued to clamor until the people who had money in the 
banks drew it out—bills, gold, or silver, it mattered not which 
for they knew the dollar stamped by the Government was good 
for 100 cents. Theysought to bring discredit upon the financial 
policy of the Government; they have succeeded in engulfing 
themselves. If you ask a banker to-day how the repeal of the 
Sherman act is to restore confidence to the depositors who have 
drawn out some $180,000,000, he can not tell you. 

Mr. President, the depositors did notcomplain of the Sherman 
act, and no one of them drew out his money because of the exist- 
ence of that law. I have no sort of 2 towards national 
banks. The system afforded the first basis of confidence in our 
bonds and has been of vast service to the country. The attitude 
of the banks towards the Sherman law, however, in connection 
with some recent occurrences, deserves mention at this time. 
The banks demand, as I have said, the repeal of the Sherman 
law. This act is the only one now upon our statute books which 
permits an enlargement of the currency. In time of panic, such 
as this, it would seem unaccountable that banking institutions 
should not desire an increase in the volume of money. 

The fact is, however, that when the Sherman act shall have 
been repealed, the banks intend asking Congress to authorize 
either an issue of bonds or bills to the amount of one hundred 
millions or more for the purchase of gold, and they have good 
reason to believe that a complaisant Finance Committee will 
authorize a bill for the issue. This would bring temporary 
prosperity, and aid in the journey toward gold monometallism. 


- 
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- Meanwhile, we are asked to authorize the banks to issue notes 
to the par value of their bonds deposited to secure circulation, a 
measure which recent disclosures would indicate is of impor- 
tance totheir depositors as well as to the banks. While wai 
for this measure to become law, clearing-house certificates, 
on rediscounted paper, furnish an excellent substitute for 
money. 

Nobody was disposed to find fault with this procedure, but 
when a resolution was offered the other day calling on the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whose integrity everybody recognizes, 
to inform us whether the banks were obeying the law or not, an 
extraordinary incident occurred. The Senator from Maryland 
pe GORMAN] informed us that, as,a matter of fact, the 

s were violating the laws; that if they did not violate the 
law they would all have to close; and we were urged not to in- 
form ourselves of the facts, but to let the Comptroller alone. 
No more remarkable statement was ever made. Congress is in 
session ready to enlarge or change the law if necessary, but we 
are rmed that it is our duty to blind ourselves to the facts, 
and to our oaths, and to suffer the law to be violated without in- 
quiry or rebuke. F 

Did itever occur to the Senator from Maryland that a deposi- 
tor might have some rights which the law ought to protect? 
And did it ever occur to the banks that possibly the lack of 
confidenee in their institutions might not be wholly due tothe 
Sherman act? In the struggle which is now being fought out 
on this floor, whatever may be the outcome, we have alllearned 
something of the divinity that hedges around a moneyed insti- 
tution to an Eastern mind. 

A Western point of view is not much valued these days on 
Wall street, but I venture to suggest to the able financiers of 
that attractive but expensive! ty, thatif wey will preventa 
repetition of such frauds as the whisky trust, and such misman- 
agement as has been shown in Cordage and other industrials; 
will remember that the Sherman act, or some kindred measure 
recognizing silver coinage, must afford them tħe only avenue 
possible for an enlargement of the currency which they espe- 
cially need; will lookatamapof these United States and observe 
that they cover a broad expanse of country, and contain many 

ple with many views; and will so modify their opinion as not 
fo believe thatevery man who differs with them respecting finan- 
cial matters must be either a villain or a crank, we will the sooner 
arrive at that condition of mutual confidence and regard which 
ought to obtain between citizens of the same country. 

he opponents of further silver coinage in the United States 
are endeavoring to create the impression that there is an over- 
production of silver in the world; that silver is cheaply produced 
ata cost much less than even its present market price as a com- 
modity, and that upon a return to free coinage at the ratio of 16 
to 1, the present product would be largely increased. Noone of 
these statements is true, and the falsity of each of them can be 
readily demonstrated. 

When an annual product is not consumed, the measure of its 
increase must be ascertained by comparison with the stock on 
hand. 

Carefully prepared tables show that in 1872 the world’s supply 
of gold produced since 1492 was %$5,453,000,000, and of silver 

$6,751,000,000. Of the total of these sums 44.68 per cent was 

gold; 55.32 per cent was silver. At the close of last year the 
existing stock of gold in the world was 87, 610,000,000, and of 
silver 89,097,000, 000. After four hundred years of production 
the gold composed 45.55 per cent and the silver 54.45 per cent 

of the two metals. The world’s product of gold existing in 1872 

has since that year increased 39.55 per cent, while the increase 

of the stock of silver amounts to 34.77 per cent. 

Advocates of the abandonment of further coinage of silver 
must look elsewhere for reasons why it should be discarded asa 
money metal. It is not and has never been overproduced. The 
reasons for its fall in value are not because it is too abundantly 
furnished, but because the great demand for it must ever befor 
co: e purposes, and legislation has robbed it of this demand. 
If gold were demonetized, gold as a commodity would fall equally 
in value. Talk of „ Why, in the twenty years, 
between 1853 and 1873, the production of gold in the world ex- 
ceeded the production of silvor by $1,441, 000,000, but both were 
equally welcome at the mints, and no disturbance resulted. In 
the twenty years from 1873 to 1893 the excessof silver produced 
over gold has been but $190,000,000, yet the gold value of silver 
decreased 42 cents an ounce. Overproduction has not affected 
the value of silver. Legislation alone degraded it and destroyed 
its value; legislation, and legislation alone, can restore it. 

Nor is it true that silver is produced so cheaply that there is 
a great margin between its cost and its coi value at the old 
ratio of 129 cents au ounce. It belittles the whole subject to 
even state the proposition. What has the cost of mining gold 
to do with its value as coin? Asa matter of fact where gold 


has been found the cost of mining it has been far less than of 
mining silver. The great proportion of the gold is found in 
placers and gulches, quickly and profitably produced when dis- 
covered in pa: quantities. Nuggets valued at thousands of 
dollars are sometimes found by some prospector or miner ina 
day. The day's wages or expenses of the man who found the 
nugget would have no relation to the cost of the gold product, 
and would have no bearing on the coinage question if it did. 

Mr. President, you can not measure its cost in that way. I 
could take you toa section in Colorado—a county which is the 
residence of my colleague—one of the few sections of our country 
that produces gold in paying quantities through the years in 
fissure veins, and I could take you through a hundred miles of 
shafts and tunnels and adits levels and cross-cuts and drifts 
that have cost from ten to fifty dollars afoot to sink and todrive 
them, which never produced adollar’s worth of ore—shafts that 
were sunk for blind veins and did not find them, or were sunk on 
barren streaks; tunnels that were driven through cross-country, 
and found nothing at the end of it, drifts and adits driven on the 
barren portion of the vein. 

Are they not to be counted? I can take you over the moun- 
tain, just over the hill, to where the placer miners are 8 
out an ounce a day, worth $20, with vagon at $3 a day. Wo 
an body say that therefore the cost of the production of gold in 
Gilpin County was $3 an ounce? You must measure the losses 
with the gains. The mountains of the West are peppered and 
scarred with shafts and tunnels and prospect holes ee ee 
the miner nothing. Are they not to count? Are you to measure 
your own standard of value by its cost? You might as well sa 
the value of the $1 bill is the costof paper on which it is printed. 

I have seen a mechanical invention—the Westinghouse, for 
instance—which has made a vast amount of money, a million 
dollars; and you might as well say that therefore the profit on 
mechanical patents is a million dollars. Go down to the De- 
partment of the Interior and see thousands and thousands of 
models of patents that represent the work and labor of years 
now covered with dust and 2 to everybody; must you 
not take into consideration the losses as well as the gains? So 
it is with silver. The sum of all the labor and expenditure that 
goes into the production of silver in the United States is un- 

oubtedly far greater than the value of the silver produced. 

But, Mr. President, as the statement has been so persistently 
made in this Chamber that the cost of producing silver is so 
slight (I believe the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who 
is not now here, made some statement of the astonishingly low 
price at which silver was produced), acareful investigation was 
entered into by a committee of leading citizens appointed for the 

ur pose, and I hold in my hand the sum: of the resultof their 

vestigation, which I ask to have printed at the close of my 
remarks. 

The investigation wasmostexhaustive. The total silver prod- 
uct of Colorado for 1892 was 24,000,000 ounces. Of this two 
counties, Lake and Pitkin, 3 40 per cent. The returns 
from the smelters showed the value of the silver and of the by- 
products, lead and copper. The two counties were separately 
tabulated as to production, from the date of their settlement, 
and the total product of each carefully ascertained. An exam- 
ination of the records was then made showing the number of 
claims preimpted, the cost of sinking the shaft necessary before 
location, the cost of the survey, and of the filing of the notice of 
location. The law requires $100 worth of work annually on 
each claim prior to 2 The number of claims not aban- 
doned was ascertained. 

The law further requires an expenditure of not less than $500 
of work before patent will issue, and certain expenses of survey, 
etc., are necessarily incurred in patenting each claim. The 
number of patented claims was ascertained from the Govern- 
ment land offices, and these sums computed. From the records 
obtainable of mining and smelting operations full tables were 

repared. A summary shows that Leadville has produced in 
‘ourteen years, net, $104,515,824, at a cost of $121,521,583, show- 
ing a loss in silver mining changed into a fair profit by the 
value of the 5 Pitkin County is tabulated in the 
same way, and I commend the report to the attention of Sena- 
tors who believe that the cost of mining has any bearing on 
the question of coinage. Of course, sometimes fortunes are 
made and are widely advertised, but the failures are number- 
less and are never counted. Abbot Lawrence, fifty years ago, 
stated that in Boston out of fourteen merchants who start in 
business thirteen failed. The commercial agencies will tell you 
that now the proportion of failures is even greater. The suc- 
cesses are 1 in 18, or 1 in 20. Would you measure the profits of 
business by the fortunes of your merchant princes. 

The assertion is likewise made thatif we return to silver coin- 
age there would at once be a much larger production of the 
precious metals. Itis not true. The West has seen the zenith 


* 
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of its industry. The zone in which mines may be found— 
the mineral belt—is as well or better defined than is the coal belt 
of P lyania. There is not a square rod of within 


‘ennsy. 
the mining belt that has not been prospected. Everywhere has 
the hardy miner been searching for the precious metals. There 
may be other discoveries yet made, but the great mass of the 
country has been develo: and its riches extracted. 

You will find, Mr. President, that whatever legislation ma; 
hereafter come, if silver shall again be restored to its 
the production of the precious metals, unfortunately, can not 
much increase. I hope it may. So long as silver is reco; 
as coin, so long will the courageous pros r search for it, 
until there are no longer any secrets concealed in the bosom of 
mother earth. 

But, Mr. President, all discussion of the cost of production 
or of present or future overproduction are beside the mark. 

The people of the far Northwest favor the resumption of the 

coinage of silver because they believe in the principle of 
bimetallism. We are not inflationists; we do not advocate fiat 
money. We believe that, as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES] so aptly put it, the rude obstacles which nature inter- 
poses offer a better safeguard for the people than the wisdom or 
unwisdom of their rulers. We oppose the single standard be- 
cause there is not enough gold to do the business of the world 
and furnish its inhabitants with the currency they need. 

The history of all times has shown that ascarcity of circulat- 
ing medium means a continuous fall in prices, depression in busi- 
ness activity, the impoverishment of the people, and a decline 
in civilization. The last twenty years have but emphasized the 
experience of the centuries. Silver has not depreciated; gold 
has appreciated. The double standard relieves the tension 
which may be caused by the lessened production of the one metal 
or the increased productionof the other. It secures tothe debtor 
atthe maturity of his debt money of the value he received when 
his debt was incurred. The two metals together furnish a stand- 
ard which has permanency, stability, accessibility,andis a suit- 
able and adequate measure of value. 

Mr. President, the yea as to whether silver shall by the 
passage of the bill before us be finally demonetized is national 
and not local. The claims we urge in behalf of the recognition 
of silver are not pressed because we of the mountains ask your 
sympathy for a region which your proposed action would im- 
poverish and ruin. If we represented any other section, with 
our knowledge of the possibilities of the great West, we would 
be equally tenacious for the preservation of the white metal as 
a standard of value. No man removed from the money centers, 
and realizing the illimitable resources of this Republic and its 
constantly expanding needs, will ever stand for the contraction 
of a currency already insufficient. 

Our interests, our hopes, and aspirations are identical with 
those of the other sections of our country which are bor- 
rowers and not lenders; with those of the Carolinas, of Alabama 
and Mississippi, and Arkansas and Missouri, the Dakotas and 
Washington in the remote Northwest. We demand the coinage 
of both metals, because the history of our country and of all 
lands has taught us that they afford the safestand mostadequate 
basis for the currency of the people. 

We are not influenced by our environment. It is true that 
for a generation at least many States, some of them larger in 
population than any one of three of the New England States, 

-and having greater resources, minerals included, than all of them 
ut together, will suffer if this bill shall become a law, to an ex- 
t impossible to describe, and which in our life time can not 
be repaired; but we can endureit. The strong will survive and 
the weak will gotothe wall. Itisthelotofman. But before you 
complete your work, I beg of you to pause long enough to realize 
that this is the first time in the history of republics—nay, even 
of governments—that a people devoted to one of the noblest of 
human industries, the search for the precious metals of the world, 
were doomed to destruction by their fellow-men because they 
produced too much of them. 

You ought to be proud that within the limits of our own coun- 
try the courage and enterprise and industry of your own people 
have disclosed and developed silver enough and nearly gold 
enough to satisfy the constantly increasing needs of those met- 
als for coinage pu There could be no stronger bulwark 
of a country’s safety than that she produces her own coin for her 
own people, and isnot dependent for it on foreign nations. 

If the mining States were alone to suffer by the unconditional 
repeal which is proposed, we would sacrifice without a murmur 
our interests to a mistaken policy for tha public good; butthere 
is no section of our country you are not likewise devoting to 

rand impoverishment. You are endeavoring to remove 
one of the corner stones on which the fabric of our Government 


is based. You are seeking to tear down one of the pillars of the 
temple of our prosperity. You will find to your sorrow that 


when the western and southern walls have fallen, the eastern 
apodo will not remain unmutilated and secure. 
e 


words ons uses to express a proposition in finance sound 
cold and formal and dry. But the result of our action at this 
t crisis must affect deeply every home and fireside in this 
d land. Measured against the welfare of a great people, 
threatened with the misery and suffering which must follow 
the proposed abandonment of silver coinage, of how slight im- 
portance are party lines, and how paltry and sordid do pat e 
and the favorof the Executiveappear. The battle must be fought 
to an end in this forum. On other occasions the Senate of the 
United States, in opposition to the wishes of the Executive and 
a hostile majority in another body, has stood firm and unyield- 
ing against party and Eastern clamor. 
If the contest for 


No sectional horizon obscures our vision. 
le is to be won, it must be because against the selfish 


the peo 
demands of the East are arrayed the united votes of the South 


and West. The fertile acres of your section wait for the plow 
of the husbandman; so do ours. You need capital for the đe- 
velopment of your great resources; so do we. Both sections 
alike need fair prices for the produce of the farm, and as table 
and sufficient currency. 

It is for us, standing together on this great question, to save 
our common country from greater suffering and impoverish- 
ment than even the horrors of war could inflict; and by our 
united votes to maintain, notalone the standard of both gold and 
silver contemplated by the Constitution, and consecrated by cen- 
turies of usage, but to maintain, as well, the standard of Ameri- « 
an „3 and American manhood. [Applause in the gal- 
eries. 


APPENDIX. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES WITH REFERENCE TO THE COST OF PRODUCING 
SILVER IN COLORADO. 


Colorado produced in 1892 24,000,000 onnces of fine silver, or over 58 per 
cent of the total production of the United States. 

Of this 24,000,000 ounces, the two counties of Lake and Pitkin uced 
over 40 per cent. In these two counties the mining districts of Leadville 
and are located, known to the world as the two largest silver pro- 
ducers of the present time. > 

Reliable data regarding these two districts ought to furnish conclusions 
that would be beyond question as to the general cost of producing silver, 
for the reason that the quantity of mineral and conditions in these camps 
must give most favorable results to the mine owner, 

Le TRIO agp ein gold, lead, and copper as “by-product” of her silver 

; While ‘s outputis all silver except a 3 of less than 7 
per cent in lead, and because of this difference in product of the two 
camps a comparison of the results is Interesting. 

The history of ville as a silver camp began in 1879. and it appears by 
the certificate of the clerk and recorder of Lake County that from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to June, 1893, there were tited in Leafville district 19,449 locations 
of mining claims, The register of the United States land office certifies to 
the issuing of 3,803 patents in Leadville district. 

By careful try it is found that of these patented claims only 165 have 
produced ore which has been sold, and of these 166 not more than 85 can be 
said to have in the sense of returning money expended with an fit. 

The number of mines now paying (June 1, 1893) does not exceed eighteen. 

These facts are from smelters, ore samplers’ and ore buyers’ records, and 
trom individual inquiry, and are reliable. 

If we take the period of this history of Leadville district. 1879-1893, four- 
teen yems, and make up astatement of the business of the district as regards 
its es, we should have undoubted results as to the cost of its silver and 
other ores. So, keeping to the record as closely as possible, we charge the 
district with cost of its 19,449 locations as req d by law, viz: 


Each location, labor necessary for sinking discovery shaft and 


g 1 —I—( . —— ee eee een 8100. 00 
he! Be CR ge —TT—T—T—Tf—Tu—T—— ̃ ̃ — ——.. Pe SI 10.00 
%%% nina sane on A A OES 1.50 

111.50 

m ð eet daen e te e OA. 

These figures, of course, exclude the labor and money ot the prospector ex- 
. 8 in sea for locations, and which would aggregate an amount 

gely exceeding the legal cost as above set down. 

On the 3,803 patents, the statutory fees and expenses are on each patent: 
Fefe ꝶ ...... cease Sa ea N atii = $30.00 
Fee for patent survey — 75.00 
er ee ee. aap ea ae 10. 00% 
Fee for 8 notice. 10.00 
Fee for drawing papers — 00 
Fee for land, average 8 ares 40. 00 

190. 00 
2 TT! ae tae Leak ea Se eee eee 722, 570. 00 


In this item the 800 worth of work which the law requires to be done on 
Poa ma a before patent can be had is not charged, as account is hereafter 
en of it. 
To protect titles to locations the law requires that until patent issues 
there shall be performed $100 worth of work on each claim in each year. 
f the 19,449 locations, it appears that 25 per cent are valid and subsistin, 
at present time, on which annual assessment work ($100) for an average o 
ten years has been performed— 


Making total expenditure.on this account o #4, 889, 000. 00 
Add cost of original location — 2,167,553. 00 
Add cost of patents 722, 570.00 
2 Beat AER Je E Bg rece OL app ge Re een ere Ne 7. 750. 133. 00 

The expenditure in prospecting and abandoned 9 must remain 
wholly unde -E who has any knowledge of a mining camp, 
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or who has been interested in mining ente; can testify to the large 
amount of money that has been expended, and of which no account or record 
is kept, and it must ever remain an unknown sum to be added to the figures 
that may be closely ascertained. 

In Leadville the mining and smel operations have been made matters 
of record, and tables have been compiled and published from year to year, 
based upon data obtained at the time from original sources, and this data 


shows that there has been paid out for— 
Labor in mines and smelters in the fourteen years (1879-1893). 


23 
5g 
8 


88 88888888 


8 


— 


Fer SSR: 
ASSES 


8 


25 


Adding cost of location, patent, and assessment work 


Gives a total of. „„ „„ „%.U 121, 521, 583 


representing actual cost of discovery, location, patenting, operating, min- 
ing, 2nd smelting the ores of Leadvilie district during the fourteen years of 
e ANAT, no account, being taken of the money invested in smelters in the 
trict. 
Aguna this amount charge the district with the money received from its 
production of silver for the fourteen years, viz: 


Year. 


1679; ec $6,724, 945. 92 
180 10, 252, 474. 86 
1881 8, 094, 087. 17 
1882. 8, 218, 771. 37 
1883. 10, 645, 090. 92 
181 7, 149, 740. 51 
1883. 8.813.408. 58 
1835. 8, 166, 145 8.084, 483. 55 
1887- 7, 148, 968 6, 934, 498. 96 
1888. 7, 805, 275 7, 342, 605. 75 
TE RESOA 8,596, 034 7, 994, 311. 62 
1800 7.061, 093 7.843.538. 72 
1801. 7, 535, 526 6,781,973. 40 
TS AR GREECE REET 6, 676, 686 5,741, 949. 96 

PELL E A 107,497,416 |..........| 110, 121, 939. 29 


This total of yearly 3 (in ounces) is in excess of the figures given 
by the Director of the United States Mint, being derived from records of smelt- 
ers, and probably includes some ores from nes outside of Leadville 
trict, which will explain the 5 

The total returns from yield of Leadville mines for the fourteen years in 
question, in gold, silver, lead, and copper— 


Amount to the value ot. . f 8179, 710, 207 
Deduct money value of silver product figured on basis (New 
York quotations) of average yearly price of silver, less 5 per 
cent as received by GGP AAA o ( 104, 615, 842 
Leaves value of by · produetsss T 75, 004, 365 
So it appears— 7 
Total cost of production, fourteen years 8121, 521, 583 
Less returns from silver produced — 104, 615, 842 
Wold show 8 1006 Of. <n... snc sees ace wacccwenncsacevelconce 16, 905, 741 


But the “by-products,” gold, lead, and copper, as above, give a net profit 
of $58, 188,624; clearly demonstrating that Leadville district had beena 
producer of silver only, the money returned to the district would not have 
paid the cost of production on the basis of the prices received from the 
smelters, and the district was saved from loss by virtue of its incidental 
products of lead, gold, and copper. 

If silver had been worth to the mines during these fourteen years its coin 
value, the district would have received, in round numbers, $131,500,000, or a 
profit on its silver production, provided no account is taken of the cost and 
expenditure in the district involved in “ prospecting’ and abandoned ex- 

riments. 
7 if Lead ville had only been a silver-producing camp, the same as 
Aspen, the cost of the total silver product would have been over $1.13 per 
ounce, 
ASPEN DISTRICT. 


A com m of the data from the Aspen district with the foregoing is 
interesting, and furnishes conclusions that can not be denied. 

The following concise and explicit report, proceeding upon same lines as 
the Leadville data, can be fully substantia: by proofs in the hands of this 


committee; 
2 ASPEN, COLO., July 27, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: In response to your request for data regarding the cost of 
silver production in this county, a meeting of the principal mine owners 
and managers was held on the lith inst. A complete organization was 
effected, the county was districted, and committees, including about forty 
of the best known of our citizens, were appointed to secure as complete and 
accurate data as possible. Blank forms for repas were printed and fur- 
nished, and notices were given out through the public press requesting 
accurate and prompt returns from all citizens in on of the informa- 
tion desired, and the undersigned were appointed as a committee to compile 
the statistics received and report the same. 

A strong interest in the work was manifested by all our citizens who are 
engaged in the mining industry, and a large number of reports have been 
submitted to the committee. Many of these were authentic statements 
taken from book accounts, and others were reliable and conservative esti- 
mates prepared by persons in possession of a direct knowledge of the facts. 
All reports have been subjected to careful scrutiny by the committee and, 
of the total number received, 380 individual reports were considered in the 
bake pepe of the results submitted. Necessarily, in the short time occu- 
pied in the collection of data, the summary is incomplete, in that a large 
which large sums haye been e: dedin develop- 


number of properties u 
ve not been considered from J of reliable data. 


ment without returns 


On the other hand, rties which have produced largely, and at a profit, 
are all included, as the ks of accounts in such cases Ss caaity n 
It may be assumed, therefore, with entire safety, that the actual cost per 
ounce o? silver produced in this district will be somewhat above the result 
of the calculations herewith submitted. 

A categorical answer of the questions submitted is as follows: 

The total number of lode locations to date in the 7 district, as certi- 
fied by the county clerk and recorder, is 15,056. Of these, about a o 
tions are at Independence, and cover gold leads, leaving total num of 


silver lode locations, say, 15,000. 

The records of the county clerk's office show the total number of patented 
claims at 1,037; deducting 31 patented gold claims, leaves 1,006 patented sil- 
3 at ti 

e number of patented and nonpatented producers, including all claims 
be ed Aaroa ie 55 ton of ore is 98. is 
number of profit-producing claims (or groups) is 18. 

The number of claims or groups now (June 1) paying, 10. 

The total production of silver to July 1, as returned by mine reports, 18 34,- 
689,451 ounces. Deducting 5 per cent as the loss which ensues from smelting, 
leaves 32,954,978 as the net production in ounces. 

The total cost. of production, as tabulated below, is 835.3880, 507. 22, or $1.074 
per ounce. The items of costincluded consist only of amounts paid for labor, 
supplies, plant, railroad freight, smelter charges, and a sum of about 8425, 000 
paid out in litigation expense. Purchase price, interest,and the cost of con- 
struction of tramways, roads, and public power plants, etc., are not included. 

It will be seen that of the whole number of 15,000 locations but 380 cases 
are reported. After careful consideration and consultation with the 
engineers and others who possess special knowledge upon the point, it is as- 
sumed in this report that each location was made at an aver: cost of 8100 
for labor, $12.50 for bcd’ bt and 82.50 for pecorina or $115 per claim. 
From the same source of information the conclusion is drawn that of the 
original number of 15,000 locations, 6,500 are now “live claims,“ and that an 
average of not less than eight years“ annual labor has been performed on 
each, amounting toa total expense of $800 per claim. From actual measure- 
ment by the deputy mineral surveyor of development work performed upon 
the patented claims of the district, it is ascertained that the average cost 
per claim exceeds $1,200. Other expenses of obtaining patent are conserva- 
33 estimated at 8200, making a total cost to each patented claim of, say, 


From these estimates the following table is derived: 


1,006 
6,500 * live claims," 
380 claims reported 


Total number of ounces silver produced -...........-..--.- 
Cost per ounce, $1.074. 


It may be proper to further state that the reliance of the mines of this district 
is upon the production of silver alone. A few of the mines uce lead; 
total amount received for that metal by the mines of the trict being esti- 
mated at less than $4,000,000, no account of which is made in the figures above 
presented. No gold or copper is found in the ore. 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRED. G. BULKLEY, 
WILLIAM J. COX, 


S. L HALLETT, 
Committee, 
Approved: 
DAVID R. C. BROWN, Chairman. 
ELIAS COHN, Secretary. 
F. T. FREELAND. 
. M. HYMAN. 


FRANK BULKLEY. 
[Here follows certificate of county clerk as to number of locations and pat 
ented claims. ] 


Attention is also directed to the fact that, neglecting one of Aspen’s mines 
of phenomenal richness, the totals given would be as follows: are 


ROCA IGN seme cine name a a a a a $33, 908, 508. 81 
Total ounces silver produced—— 22.2... 2222 225-2 aaan 26, 524, 843 

Cost per ounce, 81,23. 

Neglecting three principal producers will give the following figures: 
GAL OR DONBO AEn 5 cara E chiens esse a A F $26, 091, 381. 00 
Total ounces silver produced 12, 696, 496 

Cost per ounce, $2.36. 

FRED, G. BULKLEY. 

WILLIAM J. COX. 

S. I. HALLETT. 
SUMMARY, 

Leadville, fourteen years: 

Total locations 19, 499 
Total patents 3, 803 
Total ‘live claims“ 4,874 
Total claims that have produ: 166 
Total claims that have paid 85 
Total claims now paying. 8 18 
Production, ounces silver - 107,497, 416. 00 
By-product of silver mines, - 875, 094, 385. 00 
Expenditure of district 8121, 521, 583. 00 
Cost per ounce if there had been no by-product, 81.13. 
Aspen, eight years: 
Total locations 761. 8 15, 000 
Total patents Seau 1, 006 
Total live claims Apa 6,500 
Total claims that have produced ore. .......... 98 
Total claims that have pal 18 
Total claims now paying .............-.-.--.- 10 
Production, ounces silver --2 2... - +e cacee anaes o--ece none 82, 054, 978 
By-products of silver mines, lead only, something less than. . 84, 000, 000. 00 
Expenditures of district 22. enone ier eee! $35, 380, 507, 22 


Cost per ounce if there had been no by-product, $1. 074. 
To CHARLES E. NOBLE, Esq., Secretary. 


August 31, 


1893. 


Mr. CAFFERY.. Mr. President, the wit of the Senator from 
Colorado, who has just addressed the Senate, has sparkled and 
scintillated all along the line of his eloquent discourse. There was 
once a t wit who used it as his powerful weapon to drive out 

- romanticism, and the name of Cervantes is forever linked with the 
overthrow of chivalry in Spain. But, sir, he drove out romance 
with wit. The Senator from Colorado has a harder task to per- 
form than the groas Cervantes. He must remove the mighty 
evil of a depreciated currency by sparkling sally and laughter- 
provoking humor. He isdoomed tosignalfailure Theserious 
money trouble of the country can not be smiled away as did Cer- 
vantesthe chivalry of Spain. 5 

Mr. President, the whole country is face to face with a financial 
situation unprecedented in any age or in any country. With 
$63,000,000,000 of wealth, with factory and farm 3 the 
country with fabric and with food, with banks entirely solvent 
and firms entirely prosperous, with a people blessed by Provi- 
dence beyond the measure of blessings bestowed on other lands 
and other peoples, we are suddenly arrested in our pursuit of 
wealth and paralyzed in the midst of our activity. 

With abundant currency there is adearth of the amount neces- 
sary to carry on the ordinary business of life, while the securi- 
ties heretofore held and eagerly sought by foreign holders are 
returned to our shores for liquidation or parted with at heavy 
discount. Deposits are drawn from the banks; investors ab- 
stain from new enterprises and discontinue old ones; banks are 
closed with safes full of assets and business men suspend with 
stores full of goods. The time for the moving of crops is near at 
hand, and the farmer finds a congested money market. The 
laborer is paid with promises to pay; and the employer, with a 
sufficient bank account, can not pay his baker or his butcher. 

There is a feeling of uneasiness and insecurity everywhere 
and in every branch of business; distrust exists where there was 
confidence, and confusion where there was system. Men are 
thrown out of employment by the thousands; and already is heard 
the distant tramp of the army of the unemployed turning toward 
the Capitol animated by a vague hope of relief. 

The picture is neither overdrawn, nor too highly colored. 


Men ask themselves: 
Can such things 
And overcome us like a summer's 
Without our special wonder? 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


The answer comes in the President’s message convening this 

Congress in extraordinary session. He says: 

thi rincipally ci ble to Congressional legisla- 
tion voudhing the purthase sad cofnage of silver by tne General GOTON Aent 
This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, and 
which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the adyo- 
cates of free-silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

J am aware that the President has been held upas having sur- 
rendered to the gold bugs,” and that political vengeance is 
threatened against Democrats who sustain the message and who 
will vote for unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the act of July 14, 1890. I know that Democratic faith is meas- 
ured, in some quarters, by an arbitrary and wholly unwarranta- 
ble construction of the Chicago platform. I am aware that some 
good people are deluded by glittering sophisms, poured out in 
streams of silvery eloquence, to show that 

We want more money; we want the dollar of the fathers, the money of 
the Constitution; we want the fraud of 1873 wiped out, and silver remone- 


oud, 


By passionate appeals, supplemented by all the graces of ora- 
tory, the poor, the unemp oved, the farmer whose toil is not 
thought remunerative, and the artisan whose wages are deemed 
insufficient, are attempted to be arrayed on this question against 
capital and corporation; against the man whose youth of labor” 
has brought him an age of ease;” and against the widow, whose 
scant investment yields but a frugal living. I know there is a 
disposition to present this question as a struggle between cor- 
porate greed and individual poverty; between the Shylocks of 
society and their victims. 

Mr. President, it is a sad thing to see nearly every question 
turned into one of antagonism between the different classes of 
our citizens. It is a commentary on our institutions fraught 
with the mostsomber forebodings. Ideprecate and deplore this 
line of argument on a question more academic than political, 
more scientific than moral. The question concerns the poor and 
the rich alike, the millionaire and the pauper, the man of pleas- 
ure and the toiler—every trade and every condition in life, 

Denunciation is not argument. Threats of political vengeance 


fall as harmless on a member of Congress, who, knowing his 
duty, dare do it, as the heated wind that articulates them. 
r. President, I will premise my argument by laying down 
certain axioms of political economy which I assume to be true: 
First. That value exists independent of government and can 
not be created by it. 
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Second. That after a people advance beyond the barter 
they must have a measure of value, whic 
exchange, but not exclusively. 

Third. That history shows that the selection of this messure 
depends on the stage of civilization of the particular people— 
proui skins, cattle, copper, etc., preceding the use of gold and 
silver. 

Fourth. That where gold and silver circulate as money under 
a legal ratio, the cheaper metal supersedes the dearer and drives 
it out of circulation. 

Fifth. That the measure of value must itself have value; hence 
that an ideal, intellectual measure is impossible. 

SKETCH OF FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

A brief review of the financial history of the United States is 
in the natural order of my argument at this point. 

In 1792 the bimetallic standard was adopted. Mr. Hamilton 
thought there was a scarcity of gold, and insisted on the double 
standard, although he favored a gold standard if one standard 
alone was to be adopted. 

Mr. Robert Morris, the great American financier, favored a 
silver standard. The ratio was fixed by law at 15 ounces of silver 
tolof gold, The market ratio and the legal ratio were equal. 
In a few years the priceof silverdeclined. Themines of Mexico 
yielded a large output of silver, and the market ratio fell to 
about 154 to 1. The world, at that time, had either the bimetal- 
lic or the silver standard. Contemporary writings and speeches 
are filled with complaints of the departure of our gold. There 
was but little gold in the infant Republic, but what little there 
was either was hoarded or was exported. Gresham's law, the 
law of common sense, began its work on American currency. 

Gold was the dearer metal, and it ceased to circulate. Surely, 
then there were no gold bugs conspiring tocreatea panic. There 
was no unholy combination of capitalists then, confederated to 
dishonor the dollar of the fathers. It so happened, however, 
that the fathers obtained the most of their dollars from Mexico, 
which were a legal tender, and the Mexican dollar ruled supreme 
over its rival, the gold dollar of Hamilton and the Constitution. 

Silver having run out gold, the next step was to bring back 
the gold. This was done in 1834, a statute of that year raising 
the ratio to 16 to 1, where it has remained ever since. This 
brought back gold immediately. Gold was overvalued; as sil- 
ver had been by the act of 1792, and Gresham's law again went 
into operation. The value of silver as measured by the market 
price was in excess of 16 tol. It was 15 and a fraction to 1. 

In 1834 the gold dollar was reduced from 24.75 to 23.2 grains 
iving a further undervaluation, and Gresham’s law continu 
its work. Gold alone circulated, even the small pieces of silver 
change, halves, quarters, and dimes, passing out, as the silver 
in them was worth more than the legal ratio of 16 to 1. There 
was no conspiracy then, Mr. President, although gold reigned 

in the place of dethroned silver. 

Again in 1837 the ratioof 16 to 1 was maintained, and the gold 
eagle was restored to its mintage value under the act of 1792.. 
The grains taken out by the act of 1834 were put back, and the 

old eagle stood at 247.5 grains instead of 232 grains. The de- 

asement of the gold dollar under the act of 1834 was 6.26 per 
cent. Again, under the influence of Gresham's law, silver went 
out, gold remained; and a nominal bimetallic standard was, in 
fact, a real gold standard. 

Again in 1853, in order to Keep small silver change in the 
country and to maintain gold as the sole standard of value, Mr. 
Dunham, on behalf of the Committee on Ways and Means, brought 
in a bill, which was adopted and became a statute, whereby the 
small coins of silver were debased below the point where they 
could be profitably melted or exported. 

He said in debate: 


Another objection urged against the proposed cha: is that it gives usa 
standard of gold only. What advantage is to be gained by a standard of 
the two me which is not as well,if not much better, obtained by a gold 
standard I am unable to-perceive, while there are very gress e r. 

rience of every nation which has attemp! it 


riod 
is alsoa medium of 


resulting from it, as the expe 

has proved. Indeed, it is utterly impossible that you should a 
double standard. Gentlemen talk about a double standard of gold and silver 
as a thjng that exists and that we propose to change. 

We have had but a single standard for the last ee or four years. That 
has been and is now gol We propose to let it remain so, and to adapt silver 
to it, and to regulate it by it. 

Oh, where then was the Roderick of the Silver clans? 

One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 

Is it possible that the toil-worn and dust-begrimed hosts who 
are said to stand to-day confronting the corporate power and 
gold conspirators had no champion then to cast a lance or wield 
a sword? Where was Jackson in 1837, the hero raised up by 
Providence to consummate the work of the immortal Jefferson, 
who sleeps neath Monticello’s sacred dust”? 

Where was Pierce in 1853, when he permitted the precincts of 
the temple consecrated to the worship of the silyer goddess to 
be profaned by this vandal, this tool of the money power, this 
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hireling of the gold bugs, this Mr. Dunham, Democrat though 
he was? Thespirit of the knights of the white metal ought to 
have been abroad in those degenerate days, to wade in blood to 
to their horses’ bridles, or see it seated on the money throne, 
with the scepter of power over all values here ow in its 


hty grasp. 
mie Peesidont, the demonetization of silver was as complete 
and effectual by the statutes of 1834, 1837, and 1853 as if those 
statutes had so declared totidem verbis. Gresham’s law, the un- 
deviating law whereby no sane man will pay 100 cents where any 
less number of cents will answer, operated the demonetization. 

The first and fourth propositions are abundantly proved by 
the foregoing review of our financial legislation. e Govern- 
ment of the United States attempted to create an artificial value 

making 15 ounces of silver equal to 1 of gold, and it failed. 
o governmental power assisted goa to demonetize silver, yet 
old asserted its sway. Silver fell, and gold did what the great 

w of trade and finance compelled it to do—it departed from 
the country and from circulation. At that time there was no 
country which especially favored gold. The Shylocks of those 
days had not fallen down and worshiped it as the saprene deity 
of money. Everywhere from 1792 to 1816 there was bimetallism 
or there wes silver, and yet the unruly metal parted company 
with its companion. 

A third proposition may be proved as true by our history, 
viz, that bimetallism, unless the most powerful nations of the 
earth bind themselves to tie the two metals together by a rea- 
sonable ratio, means monometallism. The experience of eighty 

ears, from 1792 to 1873, ought certainly to convince us of this 
lact. The example of France is in the same direction. 
EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

France, after the adoption of the double standard in 1803, was 
pract y silver monometallic until 1853; after which she was 
practically gold monometallic. 

The advocates of free coinage point exultingly to France for 
evidence of the beneficent workings of the bimetallic theory. 
But hear what Mr. Laughlin says: 


Since 1803 a legal ratio of 1 to 15} had been maintained 
change. Inasinuch as the market ratio had never been as n as 1 to 15} 
between 1820 and 1850, but rather nearer to 1 to 16, the French! ratio 
ms gold a less value in the form of coin than it possessed in the form of 
lion, While silver was given a greater value in coin than it possessed in 
bullion. As a natural consequence gold disap, from circulation. and 


silver took its place; so that by 1890 the part of the circulation in 
France consisted of silver. 


The discoveries of gold exactly reversed this situation. Gold fell in value. 
Its relation to silver so that the ratio remained 151 to 1 until 1887. 
Under these conditions a revolution took place in the French currency be- 
tween 1853 and 1865. As then stood the ratioof the mint was 1 to 
15}, while in the market it was lower than that, or somewhere nearer to 1 to 
15. As a consequence of this, money-changers quickly saw thatan ounce of 

la exchang for 15} ounces of silver in the shape of coin, but less than 

of silver in the shape of bullion. Consequently, as long as this state of 

airs existed, and since free coinage existed, there was a stream of gold 

flo to the French mint for coinage, while the silver rapidly disappeared 
from ulation and evenleft the country. 

Everyone knows that France had to stop the coinage of silver, 
and has not coined a franc since 1879. deed, the silver coin- 
age was very much limited after 1873. 

From 1792 to 1873 we coined $8,031,000 in silver and $137,000,- 
000 in small silver pieces. We coined under the Bland-Allison 
act $308,199,262, at aloss to the Government, at present prices, of 
887,630, 248. 

Under the Sherman act we have coined $36,087,000, and, fur- 
ther, have coined of the trade dollars $5,000,000. We have bul- 
lion in the Treasury (130,465,000 ounces), which, if coined into 
dollars, would make $168,294,000. This silver was bought at a 
loss of $33,574,264. 

This shows that over seventy times as much silver has been 
coined since 1873 as in the eighty years from that date back to 
1792. Itshows, further, that this enormous purchase of silver 
has not availed to keep it from plunging lower and lower in the 
market. 

All the commercial nations of the world having gone to a gold 
basis, we are asked to go toasilver basis, or what is the same 
thing, to undertake bimetallism at some ratio. 

CHARGES OF INCONSISTENCY AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 


I will now, Mr. President, consider the charges of treachery 
to the Democratic party platform by advocating the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and, later on, the charge of 
abandonment of silver by the President, or want of entire good 
faith in the President’s message as to silyer. 

The platform says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver asthe standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without d t 
against either metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar unit of coinage o 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeabie value. or adjusted 
through international agreement, or such safeguards of legislation as 
shallinsure the maintenance of the ty of the two metais, and the equal 
Baa we demaad that sll paper currency shall be kept at pet wih aud re 

we €- 
6 


by France without 


The platform must be construed all together. One ion of 
parsmonns importance is written all over it, to wit, that we must 
ve real bimetallism. We can not have bimetallism in name, 
and not in fact. This is not the bimetallism mentioned: ‘‘ We 


It is manifest, Mr. President, that the 9 spoken of is not 
a substantive purpose, the end of the p: orm-makers, but 
merely subsidiary to the great purpose of having the two metals 
circulate side by side, with equal intrinsic and interchange- 
able value.” 

Now, Mr. President, if anything is clear beyond doubt, and 

roved both by history and reason, it is that it is now impossi- 

e to have free coinage on any ratio that can be proposed, or 
that is proposed—i7, 18, 19, or 20 to 1. 

I here make tof my remarks a table showing the prices of 
silver from 1873-74 to July, 1893. (See Table A, Appendix.) 

Silver has fluctuated in ten years from 86 to 56 cents on the 
dollar. Itis idle to tell usof four hundred, or even one hundred 
years ago, when the legal tie of 154 to 1 is alleged to have kept 
the metals at about a parity. We are dealing with facts as they 
are. The conjectures of silver specialists as to what mighthave 
been the case had not silver been demonetized are barren of ra- 
tional conclusions, 

It is clear to an unprejudiced mind that but for the purchases 
under the Bland and Sherman acts silver would have gone much 
lower. The United States furnished a compulsory market, and, 
though silver advancedshortly after the twolaws were enacted, 
the downward tendency again set in, and finally reached the low- 
est pointever known. The means to accomplish the end, the 
free-coinage means, can not be employed. 

It is astonishing, Mr. President, to hear arguments from men 
of standing and ability to the effect that free coinage is the be-all 
and the end-all of the Chicago platform. 

' SILVER MONOMETALLISM UNDER FREE COINAGE. 

If free coinage is established at the ratio of 16 to 1, the object 
of having both metals is defeated, for we surely will have noth- 
ing but silver. If at 20 to 1, the same result will occur, as silver 
is worth only about 28 to 1. If the ratio should be 28 to I, we 
would have either a gold or silver basis, according as gold or 
silver isovervalued. The alternative of a silver is not 
to be thought of. The United Stated are not going backward a 
hundred years to grope their way along with the South Ameri- 
can States and Mexico. 

We would be a subject of derision for all civilized countries. 
International exchanges would be settled with the money of 
commerce and of the world. Rates of exchange would be pred- 
icated on the market value of silver, with a large margin always 
calculated against us for possible and not Sat He fluctuations. 
Cotton would be sold abroad for soie prices and paid for in ex- 
change calculated in silver, with large discount for fluctuation. 
We would sell in a gold market and buy in a silver market. 
Besides, the embarrassments and difficulties of domestic ex- 
change would be intolerable. Prices would oscillate up and 
down in such a way as to make the dollar of the r man the 
most uncertain of all measures. Trade would be disordered, 
the foundation of sound finance shaken, and all the ills of an un- 
certain and unstable currency precipitated on the country. 

No man could foresee or foretall all the disasters which would 
be likely to flow from the establishment of a silver standard. 
The advocates of free coinage virtually admit that the country 
would go toa silver standard if a ratio below the market ratio 
wers adopted. If the market ratio is established, either gold 
or silver would circulate exclusively. 

Who, therefore, stands on the Chicago poren, which de- 
clares for the use of both gold and silver? Not the opponents of 
the repeal of the Sherman act, but the supporters of the repeal. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT THE LAS? HOPE OF BIMETALLISM. 

Mr. President, the last hope of bimetallism lies in an interna- 
tional agreement among the strong commercial nations of the 
world. That hops will be destroyed either by continuing the 
purchase of silver under the Sherman law or by free coinage. 
Our d would inevitably <r from either cause. We 
would be left in the position of little boy who found it un- 
but one knife to 


profitable to swap knives with himself, wit 
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trade on. We would have no gold to go into an international 

ment. We would have nothing to trade on; we would 

er the dollar of the fathers in vain for the dollar of the crowned 

conspirators of Europe. Even republican France would rather 
keep her gold than let her elder republican ally have it. 

Now, Mr. President, I would respectfully uire why the 
President's message is construed into an attack on silver? The 
battle of the standards has raged for years. Heated partisans 
are ranged on one side or the other. The President could not, 
without incurring needless antagonism, have announced in 
terms his adhesion to either side. He has plainly intimated 
that the policy we were pursuing would destroy bimetallism. 
Can that 5 into hostility which is in fact a friendly 
warning of danger? He says: 


If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger place in 
our currency and the rigid of the world through international coépera- 
tion and agreement, it is obvious that the United States will not be in a po- 
sition to gain a hearing in favor of such an arrangement as pv, 2s we are 
willing to continue our attempt to accomplish the result single- ded. 


We have failed, single-handed, to maintain a double standard 
in the past. We are fast approaching a point when our abilit 
to maintain the parity of the two metals is seriously 3 i 
Our money is gold and silver. The faith of the public is 
pledged to keep the two metals ata parity. The Democratic 

arty will keep that pledge inviolate. The honor of the Repub- 
fic is involved, and come what may the freemen of this land will 
hypothecate their labor and their property to make this pledge 


good THE QUESTION A NATIONAL ONE. 

Sir, thisquestion isabove the plane of party politics. Itreaches 
up to the heights where patriotism stands glowing and sublime. 
It calls for the exercise of broad statesmanshi ad h purpose. 
If the distinguished Senator from Ohio, whose name the 8 
act bears, had no other claim to honor and fame than procuring 
the insertion into that act of the clause declaring it to be the 
established policy of the country to keep the two metals at a 
parity, he would deserve well of his fellow-countrymen, 

Mr. President, the Senators on the other side of this Chamber 
whose votes will be cast to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
act, will show they can rise above politics and bask for a season 
in the light of patriotism and duty—not Democratic duty and 

triotism, nor Republican duty and patriotism, but American 

uty and patriotism. 
3 ERROR OF FRANCE’S POSITION ON SILVER. 

Sir, we are told that France is bimetallic. France carries eight 
hundred millions of gold and seven hundred millions of silver 
at par. We are stronger than France, and can carry twice 
as much, many times as much silver at as France does; if 
she carries so many millions, we can coin unlimitedly all the 
silver in existence.” 

This, Mr. President, is a grave error, and misleads the people. 
It is not a fact that France carries the metals at par by reason of 
the bimetallic tie of 151 to 1. France coins no silver, nor has 
she coined any since 1879. She maintains the parity as we do, 
by honoring a silver dollar as a gold dollar, by impliedl pledg- 
ing her faith through her conduct to make every dollar of ‘‘equal 
intrinsicand exchangeablevalue.” Itis the confidence of French- 
men in the good faith and ability of the Government to make 
good its implied pledge. Our people know our Government 
stands pledged to the same effect in terms through solemn leg- 
islative expression. We carry $615,000,000 of silver on a par with 
8604, 000,000 of gold, with which we also carry the nback and 
national bank issues, amounting to $412,000,000. ance has only 
about $81,000,000 of uncovered paper to an 

Our burden is quite sufficient. If the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act is not repealed and free coinage adopted, we would 
first sustain aloss of one hundred and twelve millions for recoin- 

eof the silver, according to the statement of the Secretary of 

e Treasury, and the loss from the depreciation of silver nearly 
one-half. This would entail a loss on our people of at least one 
hundred and thirty-nine millions. 

Fiat money, and money secured by governmental faith and 
ability and reasonable reserve, are quite different. 

The fanciful ratio between two metals isa figment of the brain, 
and is as unsubstantial as the stuff that dreams are made of. 

When Governmentestablishes a ratio between gold and silver 
and makes them a legal tender, it turns them loose in the com- 
munity to work out their own destiny. But in comes the law of 
values, the inexorable law of exchanges. If gold is above the 
legal ratio in value, it will go where its value is not underrated. 
If silver is more valuable t the legal ratio, it will go in a 
similar way. If both metals can be tied together, it is only by 
the combined action of all commercial nations, whereby a money 
market will be denied to the dearer metal. Whether the com- 
modity price of the dearer metal will not assert itself is a ques- 
tion of some doubt; but we know that, all other fie! etg 
having failed, international combination is the d r resort. 


Imake part of remarks a table prepared by the Treasury 
Department, showing that in all 8 using the bimetallic 
standard, like Mexico, whatever the ratio, silver is the only cir- 
culating medium. I y direct attention to Mexico and 
the South American countries. (See Table B, A ix.) 

The fact that gdid leaves the country as silver is bought and 
certificates given for it, is proof as strong as confirmations of 
Holy Writ;“ that we will be driven to a silver standard by con- 
tinuing the purchase of silver bullion. One hundred and forty- 
nine millions of gold have been paid out since May, 1892, to July 
15, 1893, in exchange for silver certificates given for the purchase 
of silver bullion, amounting to $54,000,000. 

THE FINANCIAL OPERA. 

This is the keynote of the opera of financial discord now being 
played on the stage of the world. 

Notwithstanding that we are being depleted of our gold, not 
by natural, but unnatural forces; notwithstanding the fact that 
the President of the United States, as a sagacious, faithful, and 
vigilant pilot, points out the recks toward which our financial 
craft is fast approaching, we see the players in the great opera 
engaged in enacting parts that would be amusing if not Fa A 
with such dire results. One sət of actors solemnly parade 
fore an astonished audience the ghost of the McKinley bill, and 
with melancholy dirge chant the woes of Columbia springing 
from the deep damnation of its anticipated “ taking off.” 

Another set, wrapped in the best trappings of popular style, 
freeze the blood of the spectators with harrowing tales of foul 
conspiracies and horrid devices of kings, potentates, banks, busi- 
ness men, owners of property, and creditors to prey upon and 
devour the substance of the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
the oppressed. Another detachmentof actors wind up the pro- 
cession with the corpse of a rag- money baby,” and with doleful 
ditty sings of its untimely end and asks that life be restored to 
the defunct by the mighty power of the god Fiat. 

Meanwhile the people, who, in the language of a member of 
the other House, expecting relief have received nothing but 
wind, become tired of the show. The men out of employment 
want work or bread. The factories desire to resume operations; 
banks want to reopen; the farmer, the planter, the merchant, 
long for business to revive. 

The sound good sense of the American people is at work on the 
promem of how a 56-cent dollar can be kept at 100 cents on the 

ollar. 
THE PRESENT, NOT THE PAST, TO BE LOOKED TO. 


It will not do to tell us what Aristotle thought about money, 
or what Mr. Jevons says of two cisterns of water connected by a 
pipe; or what Mr. Laveleye says of the compensatory action of 
the bimetallic theory; or what Mr. Laughlin says of the multiple 
standard. This is no relief. Too much silver is the cause of the 
trouble. Stop buying it, and restore confidence. 

Mr. President, it is known that 95 per cent of our domestic 
exchanges are effected by credit. Credit is based on confidence, 
and confidence is the 8 of our highly developed civil- 
ization. ITremember to have seen years ago a statement that 
the distinguishing badge between the civilized and savage man 
was honesty And while our civilization is the joint product of 
intellectual and moral development, it is none the less true that 
the fraud, the lying, and treachery of a savage would render 
credit impossible in any social and political organization of our 
times. 

THE ROLE OF CONFIDENCE IN MODERN EXCHANGES. 
Confidence is the psychological aspect of this dry and un 
etic subject. The oa metal has been, in all ages, a rae 
tile theme for the scorn of the poet and the lash of the satirist. 
Midas and his hoards, Dives and his feast, have alike been the 
jest of the pagan and the parable of the Saviour. But, sir, it 
was reserved forour civilization and our times to infuse into the 
gold of the miser and the silver of the Shylock the subtile and 
mysteriousinfluence of the faith of manin man, Withoutform 
or substance, intangible, and unseen, it binds together the vast 
fabric of modern trade with a power, strength, and steadfastness 
greater than the strength of all the gold and silver bands which 
this country could produce. Without confidence commerce lan- 

guishes and business is paralyzed. 

To go back hundreds of years and follow the methods of nations 
in the earlier stages of development would be to surrender our 
trade and starve our people. e have confidence in each other, 
God be praised. The Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-American are 
its authors. Itis their praise. fn the midst of an apparently 
unfeeling, overreaching rush for wealth they have planted a 
garden of beauty and joy. In that garden, with perpetual fra- 
grance and bloom, grows this flower of confidence, the pride, the 
ornament, the wonder of the age. 

Sir, I am not to be understood as saying that to this want of 
confidence is to be attributed all of the feeling of distrust grow- 
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ing out of this situation. The tariff may have something to do 
with it. The ghost of the McKinley bill may have A 5 enough 


to give a perfunctory kick. Nor dol believe that the panic is 
entirely the result of a redundant currency, as held by a distin- 
guished member of the other House. We have, according to a 
table prepared by the Treasury Department, which I make part 
of my remarks, sixteen hundred millions in round numbers of 
circulating medium. 

We have a per capita circulation of $24.24. The English per 
capita is $18.24. The French is $40.56. The trade and commerce 
of France are far behind that of the United States and England. 
The per capita amount being ascertained by dividing the whole 
stock of money and circulating medium into the whole popula- 
tion, the result of course gives no idea as to how much money 
each person possesses. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY. 

The distribution of money has never yet been found out, nor 
will it be. The French evidently have the money that suits 
their financial necessities. Money is a commodity. It flows 
where it is wanted. People who have anything to exchange for 
it get as much of it as they require. There is nothing to show 
we have not enough money to answer the demands of trade. 
Some sober and deep thinkers say we have too much. The ex- 
periment of trying to float money, as you would corks, on the 
financial waters hss failed. Whatever is not needed sinks to 
the bottom. ‘The fact that we have exported one hundred and 
forty-nine millions of gold in four months is proof that we have 
too much. 

We have plenty of currency to answer all the needs of com- 
merce and trade under healthy conditions. 

Secretary Carlisle was asked recently if the present stringency 
was due to lack of money. He replied: 


No greater mistake could be committed than to assume that the present 
financial embarrassment is caused by an actual ape pri 4 of money in the 
country. The fact is that the amount of currency of all kinds in the coun- 
try, outside of the United States Treasury, on the 25th day of the present 
month was $68,452,350 greater than the amount outstanding on the Ist day of 
the month, and $70,294, more than the amount outstanding on the Ist day 
of September, 1892,when business was active and prosperous. There ismoney 
enough to transact all the legitimate business of the people, but the difficulty 
is that it has been withdrawn from circulation and hoarded. The true rem- 
edy is to restore confidence and credit, and thus put the money now in the 
country in circulation again. 


WHERE DEPRECIATED CURRENCY FALLS, 


Sir, the werent of depreciated currency falls on the very class 
who, we are told, are demanding the depreciation of silver and 
thedestruction of gold. The language of Webster and of Macau- 
lay, the first the greatest of American statesmen, the second the 
most brilliant of English historians, is stronger and better than 
any Icouldemploy. Hear Mr. Webster: 
He who tampers with the currency robs labor of its bread. He panders, 
eed, to greedy capital, which is keen-sighted and may shift for itself; 
but he beggars labor, which is honest, unsuspecting, and too busy with the 
mt to calculate for the future. The 8 of the working class 
ives, moves, and has its being in established credit and a steady medium 
of 8 All sudden changes destroy it. Honest ind never comes 
in for any ofthe spoils in that scramble which takes place when the 
currency of the country is disordered. Did wild schemes or projects ever 
benefit the industrious? Did irredeemable bank paper ever enrich the la- 


borious? Did violent fluctuations ever do good to him who depends on his 
daily labor for his daily bread? Ce y never. 

Hear Mr. Macaulay: 

It may well be doubted whether all the misery which has been inflicted on 


0 kings, bad ministers, bad 
es Was equal tothe misery caused in a single year 
Those events which furnish the best themes 
for pathetic or indignant eloquence are not always those which most affect 
the happiness of the great y of the people. 

Will our people listen to these words of wisdom, or be lulled 
by the seductive songs of the siren of free silver? 

THE QUESTION OF GOLD MONOMETALLISM FOREIGN TO THE ISSUE. 

It is entirely useless to discuss the question of gold monomet- 
allism. Whether there is plenty of gold to answer the world’s 
use for money? Whether the price of gold is to be gauged by 
its money use, or its money and commodity use combined? 
Whether the appreciation of gold affects prices? Or prices of 
commodities affect gold? 

All these questions are irrelevant to the issue before us. 
Around them has raged a battle between the parno of thesin- 
gle gold standard and the bimetallic standard. The issue before 
us is, how best we can use both the gold and silver we have, and, 
subsequently, how best we can supply the currency needed as 
the growth and population of the country may require. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Weare in the position of France. 
pectant attitude. She holds her seven hundred mi 
ver as we hold our six hundred millions. 

Germany has about three hundred millions which she has de- 
monetized. The states of the Latin Union have also a large 
yg dy India has nine hundred millions. We hope to be able 


the English nation in a quarter of a centur: 
Parliaments, and bad ju 
by bad crowns and bad shil 


She is occupying an ex- 
Mons of sil- 


bring all nations to agree upon terms of an international agree- 
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ment, banding these metals together by a tie that will hold them 
forever in its firm grasp. Itis manifestly impossible for us alone 
todoso. Theyare the enemies of silver who urge upon this na- 
tion the accomplishment of an impossibility. The effort will 
ruin us and strike bimetallism its death-blow. 

Sir, the money demand, according to a conspicuous advocate 
of gold monometallism, is an imperious demand and must be 
satisfied. If this be so, and the world’s supply of gold is insuffi- 
cient for the world’s business, silver becomes a necessity. But 
if we part with our gold the day of deliverance will be delayed, 
for the nations of the earth will hold fast to the gold foolishl 
surrendered by us unde” the operation of the 8 act. 
They will thereby be aided longer to maintain the exclusive 
gold standard. 

FASCINATION OF THE CRY FOR MORE MONEY, 


It is, Mr. President, a fascinating statement to make to the 
ordinary man, that we want more money.” He immediately 
thinks he wants more, but the question is, not what his cupidi 
suggests, but what trade and business need. I have no doubt, 
sir, should a depreciated currency ruin the country, depress its 
trade, and destroy its commerce; should paupers and 
swarm through our thoroughfares, with dollars as plentiful as 
blackberries, the multitude would shout in chorus: More 
money, more money, more money!“ 

Sir, in the exuberance of zeal, the silver partisans attribute all 
the glories of this wondrous age to money, plenty of money. The 
genius of Galileo or Columbus pales before the beneficent rays 
emanating from the silver mines of Potosi. And when the de- 
scendant of the illustrious Columbus recently visited our shores 
and saw the 8 works of the great race ruled by the laws 
made at the Capitol he might have pondered whether it was the 
result of the genius, the pluck, the brain and brawnof the Anglo- 
American, or of the gold that lured his great ancestor to find a 
way to the Indies. By the same glowing imagination, the de- 
struction of the empire of the Cæsars by the Goth and Hun is at- 
tributed to a lack of money. 

MONEY NOT WEALTH, 

Sir, if you would, by some sudden operation of nature, strike 
all our gold and silver to dust, we would still have our houses 
and farms, our factories and machinery, our granaries, our ware- 
houses of merchandise, our ships and our railroads, telegraph 
and telephone lines, and all the appliances of civilization. We 
would still have our wealth. Money is not wealth. We could 
easily find a substitute in the shape of substances now unknown 
to answer the purposes of a measure of value and a medium of 
exchange. It would be but a cross current in the mighty on- 
ward flow of human progress—a moment seen, then gone forever. 
Our American civilization is founded on the Bible and our Con- 
stitution; our wealth on the skill, courage, frugality, and in- 
dustry of 65,000,000 of freemen. 

After we have reached safe ground we can inaugurate a wise 
system of banking, which will allow the currency to expand to 
proper limits. I favor a repeal of the tax on State-bank issues, 
accompanied by such salutary provisions as will guarantee the 
certainty of their redemption. 

LOUISIANA BANK SYSTEM. 


In this connection I will read an extract from an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sunof the 26th of August relative to State-bank notes. 
The part of the article to which I desire to draw attention is that 
portion complimentary of the system of banking which was es- 
tablished in Louisiana ante bellum, to show the Senate the sound 
ideas of finance that always obtained in the State which I have 
the honor in part to representon this floor. The Baltimore Sun 
says: 

Would the note issues of State banks be well secured? This resolves it- 
self into the question whether State-bank notes can be made safe—whether 
American experience shows the N be practicable. The answer is found 
in the record of the State banks of nisiana, Indiana, and Massachusetts 
before the civil war. These States had banking laws which secured abso- 
lutely the safety of note issues. All authoritiesagree upon this. The Loui- 
siana law is pronounced by experts “eminently scientific” and “a model for 
other States and countries.” 

None of the Louisiana banks suspended in the panic of 1857, although 
most of the banks of the country were temporarily closed by that catastro- 
phe. The notes of the Louisiana banks were not secured by bonds, State or 
national. Their principal security was a requirement that each bank should 
have a specie reserve equal to one-third of all its liabilities to the public, 

There were other wise regulations that contributed to the unquestionable 
success of the Louisiana system, but the requirement that the specie reserve 
should be equal to one-third of the liabilities, whether deposits or notes, was 
found to be ample. Bonds, as security for notes, were shown not to be nec- 


essary. 

The indiana and Massachusetts laws were Similarly successful, and their 
success may be pitted against the argument drawn from the failure of the 
banking laws and notes of other States. Our forty-four States have only to 
copy the Louisiana law, say the friends of State banks, to make their State 
bank-note issues as good as gold, 

Mr. Horace White, in an address before the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, the 12th 
January last, says: 3 

The State of Louisiana had her full share of bank miseryin 1887 and later. 
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Her banks suspended specie payments, and so remained until 1842. In that 

year the State passed a packing law which was, in nearly all respects, a 

model for other States and countries. 

uirement G ot a re- 
2) the other two- 


FVV uent; 
(4) all banks to be examined by a board of State officers, quarterly or oftener; 
(5) bank directors to be individually liable for all loans or investments made 
in violation of the law, unless they could show that they had voted against 
the same, if present; (6) no bank to have less than fifty share-holders, hav- 
ing at least thirty shares each; (7) any director going out of the State for 
more than thirty days, or absen mself from five successive meetings 
of the board, to be deemed to have resigned, and his vacancy to be filled at 
once; (8) no bank to pay out any notes but its own; (9) all banks to 
their balances to each other in specieevery Saturday, er penalty of be 
immediately put in liquidation; (10) no bank to purchase its own shares or 
lend on its own shares more than 30 per cent of the market value thereof. 
This law had one feature which can not be approved. It allowed some 
ay to be made on 5 security, but it restricted such loans to the 
k’s capi of the 


tal. No deposits could be lent except on commercial 
paper maturing wit ninety days. I judge that not many mo loans 
Were made by the Louisiana banks, since none of them suspe in the 


panic of 1857, although most of the banks of the country were icy Ag ed 
closed by that catastrophe. egies cis loans are all right in themselves, but 
they are no part of the peat, Feng ess. 

I k that the Louisiana act of 1842 was eminently scientific. It 
was the first law passed by any State requiring a definite amount of specie 
to be kept as a reserve. The Louisiana law required no pledged security for 
the circulati notes of banks, nor did it put any ton the amount of 
their issues. this was covered, and amply covered, by requi: 33 per 

t all liabilities, whether deposits or notes, the ce 
in mercantile paper having not more than ninety days to 
1 e law 8 pocot; in ity Bee Bp fer 3 the 

nion t of banking ca and the second in point of specie x 
I think, however, that the requirement of a 33 per cent reserve of coin (or, 
as we say now, of “lawful money”) was excessive, and that the 25 per cent 
in larger cities and 15 per cent in other places required of national ks is 
ample. It is a matter of 2 that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was 
strictly and intelligently enf until the city of New Orleans was cap- 
tured during the civil war. 


LOUISIANA ALWAYS SOUND ON FINANCE, 


I am proud of the position of my native State on the money 

uestion. She Sasman o on sound, and, Mr. President, if my 
eeble efforts will avail, she always will be. Sorely tempted 
she refused, in 1879, to repudiate the principal of her bonded 
debt. Now the seductive offer is made to debase the national 
currency, but her Senators on this floor, true to their convictions 
son the traditions of their State, put aside the insidious propo- 
sition. 

For a season, a part of her people, overwhelmed with debt, 
battling against flood and failure of crops, with along past of 
disaster behind them and an uncertain future before them, ma; 
weary of well doing, may forsake the faith of their fathers, S 

p 


turn to the worship of the false Mammon that would trans- 


form the stones of Hades itself into money, but, sir, it will be 
only for a season. The scales will fall from their eyes, and in- 
stead of breathing threats against those who strive to maintain 
the ancient pres of the State, they will, like Saul of Tarsus, 
be converted to the true doctrine of finance and of wealth. : 

It may be my fate to feel the temporary weight of the forces 
of inflation. It may be that the star of my political life, just ris- 
ing above the horizon, will be eclipsed in darkness by reason of 
my vote; but, sir, come what may, I shall stand fast toa dee 
conviction that I would be recreant to my duty and my oa 
should I add one pang to poverty or one tear to want; should I 
give the people a currency that would refuse to toil its recom- 
pense or to capital its reward. 


APPENDIX. 
TABLE A.—Highest, lowest, and average price of silver bullion, and value of a 
Ane ounce, bullion value of a Ui States silver dollar, and commercial ratio 


of silver to gold by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893. 


vain ee 
ue o 
B lat Equiva- | United | Com- 
ofafñne lent value States | mer- 
Low- oun f a fine oy en dol- ce 
ounce arat | rai 
est. . — eX- | based on | avi of sil- 
at par, | @verage ce of ver to 
2 price. | silver,ex-| gold. 
: change 
at par. 
Pence. Pence. 
881 58.312 1.27820 81. 28247 80. 98865 16.17 
56. 875 1.25127 1. 2022 96777 16. 52 
50 52.750 1. 15184 1. 15954 . 89087 17.94 
84.812 1.20154 1.20191 . 92931 17.20 
52. 52. 562 1. 15222 1, 15257 89110 17.94 
50.812 1, 11386 1, 11616 . 86152 18.55 
51 52. 218 1, 14436 1, 14397 «88509 18, 06 
51 51.937 1. 13852 1. 13508 . 88057 18. 15 
50} 51.812 1. 13623 1. 18817 . 87880 18. 19 
50 51.023 1.11826 1.11912 . 86490 18. 48 
50. 791 1.11339 1, 11529 86115 18. 56 
48: 49. 843 1. 09262 1. 09226 . 84507 18.92 
42 47. 088 1.08112 1. 03295 «79750 20. 04 
42 44, 843 . 9830) . 98148 76029 21.02 
st 43. 675 95741 95017 74008 21.59 
411 42. 409 93163 . 93510 72055 22.18 
42 44. 196 z s 74032 21.33 
433 47.714 1. 04195 1. 04780 . 80588 19.83 
59 42, 737 8 . 98723 . 72430 22.07 
— 88. 375 84123 81283 . 65063 24.57 
33. 060 72471 72037 . 56052 28. 5 
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TABLE B.—Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 


tween tween gold S of Stock of silver. 
Countries. Monetary system.] and full and limited Population. or te } 
legal. tender tender sil- ps Limited Total 
silver. ver. tender. F 
Gold and silver] 1 to 15. 1 to 14.95 | 67, 000, 000 , 000, 000 „000, 000 ($615, 000, 000 412. 000, 000 89. 01 {$9.18 34 
F 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 00ͥ ũ 000, 000 „ 000, 000 | 50,000, 000 14. 47 2. 63 18, 42 
Gold and silver 1 to 15) 1 to 14. 38 | 39, 000, 000 | 800, 000,000 | 650, , 000 000, 000 | 700,000,000 | 81, 402, 000 20. 52 17. 95 40. 56 
GPC ADI E 1 to 13. 957 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 | 103, 000, 000 000, 000 | 211,000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 12. 12 | 4.26 18. 54 
-| Gold and silver. 1 to 14.38 6,100,000 | 65,000,000 | 48,400,000 600,000 | 55, 000,000 | 54, 000, 000 10. 66 | 9.02 25. 53 
3 do 1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 | 93,605,000 | 16, 000, 000 200,000 | 60,200,000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 9.91 
EN A 1 to 14. 38 3. 000, 000 15,000,000 11, 400, 000 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14,000,000 | 5.00 | 5. 00 14, 67 
TR E 1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000 2, 000, 000 1, 800, 000 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000,000 | .91 | 1.82 9.09 
1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 40, 000, 000 | 120, 000, 000 000, 000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 | 2.22 | 8.78 16. 56 
1 to 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000,000 |............. 10, 000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 8.00 2. 00 19. 00 
245 1 to 13. 69 | 40,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 w+se--------| 90,000, 000 | 260,000,000 | 1.00 | 2.25 9.75 
1 to 15 4,500,000 | 25, 000, 000 3,200,000 | 65,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 5.55 14. 42 28. 88 
Scandinayian Unio: 110 14.88 | 8,600,000 | 32,000,000 |............. 10, 000,000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 3.72 | 1.16 8.02 
Russia ... cae 1 to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 38. 000, 000 | 60,000,000 | 500, 000, 000 | 2.21 | .53 7.16 
1to15.1 | 33,000,000 | 50,000,000 |. 45,000,000 | 45, 000, 00 --| 1,52 | 1.86 |. 2.88 
1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 -| 7,000, 000 7, 000, 000 | 25. 00 | 1.75 20. 75 
1 to 15.68 | 7,000, 000 100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 |.. 14.29 | 2.14 16. 43 
11, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 43 | 4.81 4.91 
«| 8,000,000 |....-........ 500, 000 17 84 
35, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 71 19.14 
40,000,000 | 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 1,25 4.90 
, 000, 000 900, 000, 000 3.53 3. 64 
, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 1.75 1.75 
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the delivery of Mr. CAFFERY’S remarks— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana will 
suspend for a moment. Under the rules, the hour of 2 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
Dusiness, which will be stated. 


Durin 


The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of 


circulating notes to national banks. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Imove thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. I) to repeal a part of an act approved 
J a 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 


td acon 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, 3 to consider the bill, which had been re- 
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ported from the Committee on Finance, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


"That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing 
— i — notes and for 


the p of silver bullion and issue of Treasury thereon, 
‘Other ” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the te amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or 
month at the market 
and to issue 


such sanmig to be secured through 
such safeguards of legis’ 
in value of the coins of the two metals, and the 
at all times in the markets and in the papoan 0 
further declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily di- 
rected to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will 
tain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by 
the United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 


After the conclusion of Mr. CAFFERY’s remarks— 

Mr.CULLOM. I believe twoor three Senators have announced 
that they will speak on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 
I therefore take it for granted that this question will probably 
not be disposed of before that time. In view of that fact, I shall 
ask the leave of the Senate, immediately after the morning busi- 
ness on Monday next, to submit some remarks pertinent to the 
bill before the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr.PEFFER. I move fhat the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order of Business No. 7, on the first page of the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Kansas moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution heretofore submitted by him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Indiana that the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
isnot debatable. If there is no objection, however, the Senator 
from Indiana will be recognized by the C 5 

Nr. VOORHEES. I desire to accommodate those who wish 
to speak on this subject, but I do not desire to waste any time. 
I do not know what better we can do, perhaps, unless somebody 
wishes to occupy the time in the discussion of the pending meas- 
ure, than to take up some ordinary business; but I give notice 
now that if I find that discussion is exhausted at any time, I 
shall ask for a vote. I can do no less. 

Mr.CULLOM. Allowme to say in this connection that I shall 
be glad to join the Senator from Indiana in securing a vote at any 
time, whether I have had an opportunity to make a speech or not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam aware that the intention is to indulge 
in a good deal more debate, and I would not take advantage of a 
situation like this fora moment. I magan on say now as at 
any stage that I trust there will be a li allowance of time 
for full, intelligent discussion, and after it is manifest that dis- 
cussion of that kind is through, and the discussion from that 
time on is merely for the consumption of time, I shall insist upon 
a vote at every-opportunity that presents itself. 

I repeat, there will i 


ure, but there will be interference with the purpose of Senators 
to delay for merely the sake of delay in the face of the situation 
in the country as 1t now 

With these remarks 
Kansas for some ordinary business. What is the character of 
the business he wishes to call up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
order of business. 


The SECRETARY. Order of Business No. 7,a resolution by 


Mr. PEFFER directing the Secretary of the Treasury to inform 
the Senate as to violations of law by national banks of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. V There is a motion [believe pending to re- 
fer that resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question first is on the mo- 
tion ofthe Senator from Kansas to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That carries with ita consideration of the 


motion to refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senate decides in favor 
of the motion of the Senator from Kansas, then the question as 
to the reference of the resolution will be before the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. As I remember, there is a motion pending, 
submitted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], to re- 
fer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will come before the Sen- 
ate if the Senate votes to proceed to the consideration.of the 


resolution. 
Mr. HARRIS. The question now is, will the Senate proceed 
to consider the resolution at this time. 


be no disposition to interfere with Sens- ' 
tors who wish to occupy the time in the discussion of this meas- | 


The Secretary will state the | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has stated the parliamentary condition. 

Mr. S. And if the Senate decides to consider the 
resolution, the first question is, Will the Senate refer it? 

Mr. PEFFER. Upon my motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CULLOM. To take up the resolution? 

Mr. PEFFER. To take it up. I understand there is objec- 
tion. I withdraw it if there is none. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not subject to 
debate. The Senator from Illinois will be recognized if there 
511. 0 TLOM ee h l; oR tha: ha; 

2 . Iwas simply going to suggest t per 
there would be no objection to taking up the resolution, pi 
vided ‘there is a vote taken to refer after it is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas to p to the consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the resolution displaces for a single 
moment the bill which has been made the order of business this 
afternoon I shall contest it at every inch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that if 
the motion of the Senator from Kanssas is adopted by the Senate 
it displaces House bill No. 1. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then I hope the Senate will vote down the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas. Letus understand whether 
we are to branch off upon side issues and minor points raised by 
anybody who sees fit, or whether we shall attend to the business 
that is confessedly in hand. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let us havea yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado addressing the Senate? The motion is not 
debatable. The ae hears no objection, and recognizes the 


r Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to make a suggestion to the chairman 

= or To on 3 He er not pank. Jos BiR dis- 

ced, an ve no disposition my to displace itat time, 

as I think there are several Senators who want to proceed to 

Fg leis rin aa apr heagree that it 

be laid aside informally and then up just as it was this 

morning without opposition. I do not suppose there will be any 
opposi to his g it up again. 

Mr. YA rapa sap 88 us S e to address tse 
Senate ternoon I am perfect] snag i or any proceed. 
that does not displace the bill, but I do not intend to have it dis- 

as the regular order of business if I can help it; that is 
all. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TE. R. Ifnobody objects, let the bill be laid aside in- 
formally for the purpose of taking ap the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, with the understanding thatwhen the chairman 
of the committee calls up the bill nobody will object to it. Cer- 
tainly I shall not object to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is to remain as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that the 
phraseology used by the Senator from Kansas in making his 
motion displaces House bill No. lif the motion is agreed to. If 
the Senator from Kansas desires to call up his resolution and 


stands. | asks that the bill be informally laid aside for that pw the 
I feel like yielding to the Senator from | 5 


Chair would then rule that such action on the part 
would not di House bill No. 1. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. PEFFER). Ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the motion is stated by the 
Senator from Kansas, it would displace House bill No. 1. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unguestionably. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask what is fhe unfinished busi- 
ness? 7 P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House bill No. 1. 

Mr. KYLE. I see on to-day's Calendar Senate bill 453 is put 
down as the unfinished business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. At 2 o'clock House bill No. 1 was taken 
up on motion. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire to state that it is not my purpose to 
discuss the resolution unless there is an insistence upon referring 
itto the Committee on Finance; that my purpose now is to have 
it disposed of according to the wishes of the Senate. Let us go 
on record upon it, whether we are in favor of adopting the orig- 
inal resolution without any reference, or whether we want to 
refer it to the committee. I do mot care to add any remarks 
upon it at this time, unless it is insisted that it shall go to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Kansas adheres to 
the words in which he put his motion, and which the presid- 
ing officer says will displace the pending order of Me 
e sonat that the Senate vote down the motion to take up his 
resolution. 


1893. 


TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. PEFFER, At the suggestion of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I see no parliamentary obstacle in the way of modifying 
the motion I made, to a 5 that the pending business be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the resolution may be taken 
up, with the understanding that if that request is objected to I 
shall then renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
that the unfinished business, the bill now before the Senate, 
House bill No. 1, be temporarily laid aside for the 8 of 
taking up and considering a resolution which will be s 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER 
on the 22d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
te 


a 
First. Whether and in what respect the national banks, or any of the 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now condu 
in violation of law. 

Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 


lawful money. 
Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of interest 


higher than those provided by law, for the loan of money or in discounting 
notes and bills. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
uest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none and 
e resolution is before the Senate forconsideration. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to refer the resolution to the Committee on 
Finance, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I re to inquire if the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has modified the resolution or does the resolu- 
tion stand as originally introduced? 

Mr. PEFFER. It stands as originally introduced. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. That being the case, I shall vote 
to refer it to the Committee on Finance, because I am decided], 
opposed to the resolution in its present form. Y 

Mr. FRYE. Is the question on a reference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from Missi sippi [Mr. GEORGE], 
who does not appear to be in the Chamber, therefore Is 
not vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were present, 
I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. I do not know 
how he would vote on this motion. I should vote nay” if he 
were present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when Mr. SMITRH’S name was called). I 
desire to state that gape * SMITH] is paired with the 
Senator from idaho [Mr. DUBOIS]. At least [am so informed. 
I do not know whether the Senator from Idaho has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
voted, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. My colleague would vote “ yea” if pres- 


ent. 

‘The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS (after haying voted in the negative). I voted 
inadvertently. I see that the junior Senator from New Jersey 
pir SMITH] is not present. Lam paired with him, and there- 
ore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIR: am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE). 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. PLATT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]. I voted 
supposing that he is in the Chamber, but I do not see him and I 

t 


withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—35. 
2 ii M Sherman, 
2 3 r. c 
lackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Squire, 
Cattery, Gordon. Mitchell. Oregon Stockbridge, 
Camden, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
. Gray, Paimer, Voorhees, 
om, Pasco, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hawley, Power, White, 
Faulkner, Proctor, 
NAYS—21. 
te, Jones. Nev. Pettigrew, — 
fai Kyle = Shoup, $ White, Cal. 
Tay Teller, 
brough, Peifer, Vance, 
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Berry, Dolph, Roach, 
Brice, Dubois, Mills, Smith, 
Butler. . Morgan. 
Cameron, Harr! Morrill, 
Chandler, Hin, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Sas Hoar, Platt, 

Hunton, Pugh, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Quay, 


So the resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MUTCHLER, 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 

which came from the House of Representatives relative to the 

death of my late colleague in that House be laid before the Sen- 


ate. ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
= S from the House of Representatives, which will 
The Secretary read as follows: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, August 8, 1598. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with 3 and profound sorrow 
of the death of Hon. William Mutchler, late a Representative from the State 


of Pennsy! 
ved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate a of these reso- 


lutions to the Senate, and send a duly attested copy to the ow of the de- 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to our deceased colleague the 
House do now adjourn 
Mr.CAMERON. Mr. President, Ioffer the resolutions which 
Isend to the desk, and I desire to accompany them with the 
statement that at some appropriate time in the future I shall 
address some remarks to the Senate in reference to my late col- 
league in the House of Representatives. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions submitted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be read. ‘ 
The Secretary read as follows: 
sorrow the announce- 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound 
illiam Mutchler, late a Representative from the 


ment of the death of Hon. W. 
State of Pennsylvania. 
That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 

Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock 
and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, September J, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 31, 1893. 


The House metat12 m. Prayer by Rey. Isaac W. CANTER, 
of Washington, D. C. 

ee pr aos of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, until Monday, on account of 
important business. 

o Mr. SICKLES, for one week, on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. WHITE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House papers in the case of George C. 
Abbey, there being no adverse report. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution I 
send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Revol That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be anthorized to have 
printed all documents for the use of said committee that they may deem 
necessary in connection with subjects referred to that committee, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that these printing privileges are being extended very far, 
The law vides that printing, where it exceeds $500 in cost. 
ean only be pen he a concurrent resolution, and I observe 
that there is no t named in this resolution, or in some others 
that have already been passed. Heretofore it has been custom- 
ary to grant this 8 to the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Ways and Means only, and È do not think 
we ought to extend it much further. - 

Mr. REARY of Kentucky. Mr.Speaker, I will say to my 
friend from Tennessee that 1 ten years I have in 
Congress this privilege has always been granted to the Committee 
oh Foreign Afairs. If he desires to hayea inserted in 


ution that the cost shall not exceed $500 I have no ob- 
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jection, because, in fact, it will not reach anywhere near that 
amount. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is not necessary, because if 
the cost does exceed that amount a concurrent resolution will 
be required. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes. I will say to my friend 
from Tennessee that this is a copy of the resolution that has 
been adopted every Congress since I have been here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not object in this 
case, but I do not think this privilege of printing ought to be 
extended so far as we have been extending it this session. 

The resolution was adopted. 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr. GOODNIGHT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6) to create the eastern judicial district of Kentucky, and 
to change the present judicial districts of Kentucky, and fix the 
time and places for holding courts in said districts; which was 
read twice, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


SETTLERS IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Spesen Iask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill and have it referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iwould ask the gentleman why he makes 
that request at this time? Is he sick or compelled to go away? 

Mr. FLYNN. This is a bill affecting settlers out there, and 
which requires action prior to the 22d day of September. There- 
fore I ask leave to introduce it now, so that the committee may 
have an opportunity to consider it without Oy 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We havea great many bills on this side 
that we would like to get in. 

Mr. FLYNN. I 3 that; but this case is urgent. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act granting settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right 
to commute their homestead entries, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The bill (H. R. 5) was accordingly read twice, referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object 
to any further unanimous consents. I call up for further con- 
sideration the report of the Committee on Rules. 


THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. PICKLER to an amendment proposed by Mr. HOOKER 


of Mississippi: 
Strike out eleven,“ and insert in lieu thereof “nine,” so as to make the 


aragraph 2 
* “On Rules, to consist of nine members.“ 


The question was taken on the amendment; and the Speaker 
dedio that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iask for a division. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Would it be in order for me 
now, as the mover of the original amendment, to accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

The SPEAKER. The House is voting upon that amendment. 
If the House adopts it that will settle the question. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. But if I should accept it that 
would dispense with the necessity of a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that when the House is 
dividing the gentleman can not accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then that will put me to the 
ae moving to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can do anything that the 
rules permit him to do. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 89. 

Mr.PICKLER. I ask for the goar and nays on this question. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; only eleven voting there- 
for.- 

So the amendment of Mr. PICKLER was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], which the 
Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In the clause rela! to the Committee on Rules strike out the word, “five” 
to consist of eleven members.” 


and insert pisana bras to read, Ou Rules, 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it in order to offer an amendment to the 
amendment so as to strike out ‘‘eleven” and insert seven?“ 

The SPEAKER. That motion would be in order. 

Mr. KILGORE. I make that motion. 

The question being taken on Mr. KILGORE’S amendment to 
the amendment, it was rejected; there being—ayes 33, noes 91. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. HOOKER of 
Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 48, noes 95. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 19 voting in favor 
thereof. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. If there are no other amendments to be 
offered to Rule X, the Clerk will begin the reading of Rule XI. 

The Clerk proceeded to read Rule XI, when 

Mr. CATCHINGS said: Mr. Speaker, if there are no amend- 
ments to be offered to this section I will ask that it be passed 
without 8 mg : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER], as the Chair understands, desires to offer an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. I have an amendment which I wish to offer 
to Rule XI. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Then [I ask that the reading be dispensed 
with down to the point where these amendments will come in. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. It would be more in order to 
read the whole rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the proposed rule. 

The Clerk, proceeding to read Rule XI, read the following: 

2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways aud Means. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move to amend by inserting after the 
word“ revenue“ in the clause just read the words and such 
measures as purport to raise revenue.” The object of this 
amendment is to prevent the squabbles which have so frequently 
taken place in this House in regard to the jurisdiction of partic- 
ular committees. Measures are often presented here which, on 
their face, purport to raise revenue, a provision on that subject 
. for the purpose of giving them a standing in 
the House and securing right of way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that the lan- 
guage of his amendment does not change the effect of the pro- 
posed rule, but is simply a less appropriate way of expressing 
the idea already conveyed. 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. Frequently bills are presented here 
which on their face purport to raise reyenue, but which, not- 
withstanding that fact, are referred perhaps to the Committee 
on Appropriations or the Committee on Agriculture,which com- 
mittee thus gets control of the subject. Now, if bills of th 
character are sent to the Ways and Means Committee that com- 
mittee would treat them as they deserve to be treated under such 
circumstances. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KILGORE, 
it was agreed to there being—ayes 52, noes 9. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of Rule XI, read the fol- 
lowing: 

51. All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules and order of 
business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I move to amend the clause 
just read by striking out the words“ and order of business; ” so 
that the clause will read: 

All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules shall be referred to 
the Committee on Rules.” 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is in keeping with the sugges- 
tions which I had the honor to submit to the House a few days 
ago during the general debate on this subject, and also in keep- 
ing with the remarks which I submitted yesterday. The Com- 
mittee on Rules in its original appointment was, asI understand, 
invested simply with the authority to present rules for the con- 
sideration of the House, and I can not see why there should be 
given to this committee any more than to any other committee 
the power to indicate to the House what should be its order of 
business. 

There is certainly no reason why this committee, the smallest 
committee of the House in point of numbers—consisting of two 
members from the Republican side and two from the Demo- 
cratic side, with the Speaker ex officio acting as chairman—should 
have the right tosupersede or overule the action of all the other 
great committees of the House, as for instance the Ways and 

eans Committee, the Appropriations Committee, or the Judi- 
ciary Committee, by indicating upon report to the House what 


measures coming from those committees should have a hearing. 


It is a misnomer to call this a Committee on Rules.” It 
to be invested with the power to determine what measures the 
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reat committees of the House—the Committee on Appropria- 

ions, the Committee on Ways and Means, or the Committee on 
the Judiciary—shall bring before the House for its considera- 
tion. It divests the committees of their own power. You ought 
to change the name, sir, of this committee, therefore, and call it 
the steering committee” of the House the committee that is to 
determine by the voice of five men, and its report to this House, 
what mesures shall be heard, how long they shall be heard, and 
when the vote shall be taken upon them. 

l am aware that the argument has been frequently made here- 
tofore, as it has been made on the floor during the discussion of 
this code of rules, that the Committee on Rules is in itself pow- 
erless to accomplish anything unless it be sustained by a majority 
of the House. That, of course, is true. But the Committee on 
Rules has, you will admit, the power to withhold any report 
whatever upon this question or any other question that may be 
submitted to them; and all questions relating to the order of 
business are committed to them by this provision of the rule, 
inasmuch as you confer upon them the power to determine the 
order of business. 

The majority of the House would not have the right to vote 
on any question or to determine for itself what should be the 
order of business unless this committee can be induced to make 
a report and bring it before the House for action. It sits in 
the Speaker's room; it is a committee of five; it has few or no 
hearings, that I have ever heard of, to determine as to what 
should be done; but of itself, without any regard to what may be 
the wish or the action of the House, in that committee is to be 
lodged the power to determine what measures shall be taken up 
and considered and what shall be set aside. 

Ia the face of the great interests committed to the important 
committees of this House, notwithstanding the labor that they 
may have bestowed upon measures of public importance, they 
are to be absolutely powerless, and this committee under this 
section 51 of Rule XI is privileged, without any previous exam- 
ination whatever, to determine the order of business; not that 
its particular functions should extend to the question of the 
rules of this body, but absolutely to all matters of business com- 
ing before it. 

ine clause to which the amendment is applied provides that— 

All proposed action 5 rules and joint rules, and order of busi- 
ness, shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, 

The amendment I offer seeks to strike out from this clause the 
words and order of business.” 

Now, I say that to allow this committee to determine for all 
of the other great committees of the House what shall be the 
hearing given bythe House, and the order in which that hearing 
shall be had, the length of time to be given in the discussion of 
the measure, and what time the vote ia to be called, is to deprive 
the other great committees of the House of the power to intro- 
duce and take charge on the floor of the measures which have 
been committed to them during the session. I think, therefore, 
the clause should be amended as I have suggested, that these 
words should be stricken out and the Committee on Rules con- 
fined to its legitimate, specific scope of duty without the privi- 
lege of going beyond it. 

ecause, Mr. Spexker, if the Committee on Rules may exercise 
this important, this vital function as to one measure it might do 
it in regard to all matters that in the judgment of the five gen- 
tlemen composing this committee think the House should con- 
sider or refuse to consider, and whatever may be the will of the 
majority of the House, unless their judgment—the judgment of 
the Committee on Rules—is exercised in conformity with the 
will of the majority. and they can be induced to make a report, 
even the majority of the House would not be able to say what 
measures should be considered. 

How much more would it subserve the interests of legislation 
and the public interests to permit the chairmen of the great 
committees of Ways and Means, Judiciary, Appropriations, and 
other committees to report the bills from their respective com- 
mittees and take charge of them upon the floor of 8 in 
such order as the House itself may determine? But this propo- 
sition embodied in the rules is a proposition to take away the 
power which is lodged in the great committees of the House 
and leave it to the Committee on Rules with power to absolutely 
tie the hands of all of the other committees at their will. 

When you have witnessed the operation of this rule awhile 
you will understand what that power means. You will under- 
stand that it means simply that five members of the House, con- 
tituting the Committee on Rules, have relegated to themselves by 
the rules of the House all the powers of the 356 members constitut- 
ing this body. us well as all of the various committees of the House. 
So that in point of fact if all this power is given to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, every member of the House and every committee 
will have to submit to its action as to whatever report the com- 
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mittee may see fit to bring forward, or to take no action if it 
chooses to make no 5 ele at all. 

But it may be said that they have the right to have a vote by 
a majority in the House at any time. Th-y will, Mr. Speaker, 
if the Committes on Rules makes areport. But sup the other 
ease, an important bill, for instance, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means or the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
steering committee conclude that they will give some other meas- 
ure preference, or that they will not make any report in regard 
to its consideration at all. Iask, how can you get it up? it 
not a wiser plan instead of relegating this important power to 
five men to leave it to the great committees of the House them- 
selves to make reports and let the House determine for itself the 
question of consideration? 

Mr. Speaker, I can not see the necessity for clothing the com- 
mittee with 5 power. The Committee on Rules 
according to its original and legitimate functions as constituted 
by the previous Houses of Congress, was simply a committee for 
the 8 of reporting a code of rules for the House. It even- 
tually became a standing committee, because experience had 
demonstrated the fact that sometimes during a session of Con- 
gress there was necessity for a change of the rules, and hence it 
was made permanent. 

But really in almostall legislative bodies, whether the National 
Congress or the Legislatures of the States, the committee ought 
to be functus officio after having presented and adopted a set of 
rules for the governmentof the body. But if instead of that an ad- 
dition is made to their power, authorizing them to report an 
order of business forthe body, then you give them not only an 
unwarranted power, but you rob the other committees of powers 
which should properly belong to them in all legislative ies. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague had read 
paragraph 57 of the rule under consideration, he would have seen 
that about ninety-nine one-hundredths of all that he had stated 
is utterly without foundation. The burden of his complaint is, 
that the Committee on Rules, if these rules should be adopted as 
we have reported them, would have the right to relegate to a 


subordinate position all the great committees of this House: and 


he dwelt several times upon the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as long as my friend his been a member 
of this House, he seems not to have learned that the Committee 
on Elections, the Committee on Ways and Means, the commit- 
tees having jurisdiction of appropriations, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, the Committee on Public Lands, the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, the Committee on Printing, and the 
Committee on Accounts, which committees have jurisdiction of 
nine-tenths of all matters of legislation which ever come before 
this House, have the express power conferred upon them to re- 
port at any time; and he has overlooked the f ct that it has been 
repeatedly ruled by Speakers of this House that any committee 
which has the power to report at any time has the right at any 
time to make a motion that this House proceed to the consider- 
ation of measures reported by it. 

There has never been a time when the Committee on Rules 
has undertaken to control business reported from these commit- 
tees. They have had a hearing by simply exereising the right 
which these rules confer upon them; that is to say, to rise and 
move that the House proceed to consider measures reported by 
them. So,itis not true, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on 
Rules can control in the least degree those committees which, 
as I have said, have jurisdiction of nine-tenths of all legislation 
which is ever proposed to this House. The Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Appropriations Committee, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and all these great committees, never seek 
assistance from the Committee on Rules. They do not need it. 
They are above the Committee on Rules. They have the right 
in spite of the Committee on Rules to ask this House to proceed 
to the consideration of their measures. So that the burdsn of 
my friend's complaint is utterly without foundation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to those committees which have not this 
high prelege it is absolutely essential, if we would have an 
orderly conduct of business, that somewhere orother the power 
should be vested to decide which committee should take up busi- 
ness asagainst other committees; and I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
for the benefit of new members, who have not had an opportu- 
nity to witness the manner in which the bus ness of this House 
is conducted, that only with reference to the most important 
bills does the Committee on Rules ever undertxke to bring 
cial matters before the House. All that the Committee on Rules 
ever does is to bring in a special order fixing ie day or two days 
for the consideration of bills reported, we will say, by the Judi- 
ciary Committee; but it leaves it entirely to that committee to 
say what bills shall be brought to the attention of the House. 
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Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
pi { Mr. HOOKER] be adopted, would e of 


Mississip 
the House have Jurisdiction of any resolution looking to the 
order of business? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Nonewhatever. The gentleman proposes 
to turn the House loose, with no power vested in anybody or in 

ly committee to bring order out of disorder. But, as I was say- 
fae Mr. Speaker, the power with which the Committee on 
Bules is vested is never exercised for the purpose of bringing 
before this House any special bill, or any special legislation, 
unless it involves some great measure in w. the whole great 
country is concerned. 

ere the hammer fell.j 
Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!!! 
r. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
only a few words, and I will not oomp the time if anyone else 
to speak. To illustrate what I mean by the amendment 
T propose, su the Committee on Appropriations should in- 
troduce a resolution that on a certain day such a bill, reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, should be considered for 
such a length of time, at such an hour there should be avote 
the bill. That is directing the order of business, is it not? 
Under this rule would it nob go to the Committee on Rules, to 
determine whether they would report in favor of it or not? 

Suppose a resolution was introduced from any one of the great 
general committees to fix a particular time for the considera- 
tion of a particular bill. A member of the Committee on Rules 
rises and says, Here isa rule which you have adopted, declar- 
ing that all orders of business shall be referred to Commit- 
tee on Rules.” Would it not go to the Committee on Rules? 
Would not the Speaker rule, and be bound to rule, that it 
should go to the Committee on Rules? Because you have pro- 
vided not only that all questions with reference to a change 
of the rules or an alteration of the rules shall go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but also that all questions as to order of busi- 
ness shall go there. 

Rovnom a conflict arose between two of the great committees 
of the House with reference to the question of ordering a par- 
ticular time for the consideration of measures reported by them, 
and the point of order was made that under the rules adopted 

ou have to refer that question to the Committee on Rules to 
E say which one of those committees shall have the right of 
way. Would it not be a good point of order, and would not the 
S have to require that it should be referred to the Com- 

on Rules to consider an orđer of business? 

So I say that if the rules are availed of—either by any member 
of the Committee on Rules or any other member of the House, 
who makes the point of order when a proposition is made, that 
a report irom the Committee on Appropriations or upon any 
other matter shall be considered upon a certain day and debated 
under the order of general debate for such a time and under the 
five-minute rule for such a time—ié takes amay the power to de- 
termine such a question and vests it exclusively in the Commit- 
tee on Rules. The pointof order being made, you can not adopt 
such a resolution on the floor, because you have adopted clause 
51 of Rule XI, that all proposed action touching the rules, the 
joint rules, and order of business, shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

It will be observed that it uses the copulative conjunction 
“and,” so that an order of business, if there should come a con- 
test as to what should be considered, must of necessity, under 
these rules, if Z adopt them, go to the Committee on Rules 
and await their report. 

And no other committee would have the right to interpose, be- 
cause, under the rules, you have given to the Committee on 
Rules the right to direct and manage the order of business, have 
you not? If that is not the effect of your language, then it ought 
to be changed; if that is the effect of your language, then you 

_ ought to have in the Committee on Rules all the propositions for 
any order of business with reference to the affairs or reports of 
any committee. 

. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield to me fora 
question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Under your proposition, will youexplain 
to the House how, if two committees were contending for a time 
for the consideration of a bill, it would be disposed of? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Any one of you members of the 
Committee on Rules might move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and then it would have to go there. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then why not let it go to the Committee 
on Rules in the first instance? 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That is what [am objecting to, 


giving you this additional power. You know full well, and every 
member of the Committeeon Rules knows full well, that it would 
clothe the Committee on Rules with the right to determine what 
should be considered and what should not be considered. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, That could be determined by a majority 
of the House. 

Mr. HOOKERof Mississippi. The House would, by a majority 
vote, adopt the report of the Committee on Rulesas a matter of 
course, as they always do. The House would have the right to 
determine on the reportof the Committee on Rules, but the Com- 
mittee on Rules might not make any report at all. If the Com- 
mittee on Rules did make a report, then the majority of the 
House would have the right to say whether that report should 
be adopted or not. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
he SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 97. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to suggest, Mr. Speaker, whether 
the House may not misunderstand the politics of the gentleman 
because he sits on this side of the House. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to offer an amendment to the 


same paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alter the word rules in paragraph 51 13: “And the Committee on 
Rules shall report to the House within dives days on any proposition re- 
ferred to it, upon request of one-fifth of the members present and voting, 
which shall be ascertained at the request of any member making such mo- 
tion, which shall be put by the Speaker without debate.” 


Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that that 
amendment is well worded for the objectintended. It was stated 
on the floor the other day by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED], which is true, that this Committee on Rules could go out 
atany time. I want to circumvent that by introducing some 
means in the rules by which we can get them back. [Laughter.] 

In the last Congress I noticed that there were petitions circu- 
lated among members on this floor, and signed largely, to get 
the Committee on Rules to report certain propositions or to give 
an opportunity for a bill to be heard on this floor. Ibelieve that 
this is entitled to have a report, either favorably or ad- 
versely, when a certain number of members shall request it, 
without having to beg for it by petition. I do not believe that 
they should be required to petition any committee to do a thing 
which the House has a right to have done. 

As I conceive by that amendment, any member on this floor 
could move that the Committee on Rules be required to report 
in whatever manner they desired, and the Speaker would be re- 
quired to put that motion without debate, and if one-fith of the 
members present and voting should call for a report from the 
Committee on Rules they would be required to make it within 


three days. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I only wish to say a very few 
words in reply to my colleague. I do not think his amendment 
ought to be adopted. and I say that in the interests of the busi- 
ness of the House. Itis very often the case that a dozen reso- 
lutions will go to the Committee on Rules at a single time from 
different committees, all seeking assignment of days for consid- 
eration of their business. These resolutions will fix, perhaps, 
the same days. 

Now, it is impossible that the Committee on Rules should re- 
port back all these resolutions unless they report them back 
adversely; whereas if they are allowed to hold them until they 
can see an opportunity they will report the resolutions, but 
change the days. If req to report them in three days, the 
consequence will be that nine-tenths of them will simply be re- 
ported adversely, and the committee will have to reintroduce 
them. I do not think there is any point in the amendment, and 
I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to add a word. 
TE may bea pointin it and the Committee on Rules have not 
seen it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Possibly. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Now, if the Committee on Rules will re- 
member, there were petitions circulated in the House in the last 
Congress for the Committee on Rules to make a report, which 
was not made. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It was not a majority of the Democrats. 

Mr. STOCKDALE,. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. OUTHW. E. The gentleman from Georgia said that 
it was not signed by a majority of the Democrats. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. ell, then, we could never geta wo 
from the Committee on Ruies unless we have a may Bld of the 
Democrats on this floor. Now, I want to say, and I am thor- 
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ition, we have a right to have a 


oughly in earnest in this pro y 
report from the committee. Every other committee is required 
to make a report within a reasenable time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no rule requiring a committee to 


report. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. They are often required by resolution to 


report. 
"Mir, DOUKERY. There is, only, in the case on resolutions of 
uiry. 

Ar. ŠTOCKDALE. It is not to be supposed that the House 
will be unreasonable with the Committee on Rules. There is no 
other committee in the House that has so much importance in 
the House. - 

Other committees have their own business to attend to. The 
House can call on them to report if it wants to. But when any- 
thing is referred to this committee the House can not move until 
it acts. Now, my colleague [Mr. CATcHINGS] can not say that 
this would require the Committee on Rules to report large num- 
bers of these resolutions adversely on account of want of time, 
because this amendment does not go to the extent of requiring 
them absolutely to report back in three days; it only requires 
that they shall report within three days, if the House by a vote 
of one-fifth shall require them to do so. 

The amendment of Mr. STOCKDALE was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 


57. The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any time 
on the matters herein stated, viz: The Committee on Rules, on rules, joint 
rules, and order of business: the Committee on Elections, on the right of a 
member to his seat; the Committes on Ways and Means, on bills 
revenue; the committees having jurisdiction of appropriations, the gene 
appropriation bills; the Committee on Rivers ar arbors, bills for the im- 

rovement of rivers and harbors; the Committee on the Public Lands, bills 

or the forfeiture of land grants to railroads and other corporations, bills 
preventing speculation in the public lands, and bills for the reservation of 
the public lands for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers; the Com- 
mittee on Enroited Bills, enrolled bills; the Committee on Printing, on all 
matters referred to them of printing for the use of the House or two Houses; 
the Committee on Accounts, on all matters of expenditure of the contingent 
fund of the House. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word “harbors,” in the second line from the bottom of page 
13, the Committee on Banking and Currency, bills relating to banking and 
currency.” 


Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this amendment simply puts 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in the list of those that 
may reportatany time. I have conferred with members of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], and the 
have no objection to the amendment, and [hope it will be adopte! 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether it is not understood that when a committee is given 
the right to report a measure at any time it also has the right 
of way for that measure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘his would make the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency privileged, the same as the 
others. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures is a very important committee, and, in the a ce of 
its chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois to ac- 
cept an amendment giving that committee the same right. 

Ir. SPRINGER. I think, Mr. Speaker, that each of these 
propositions ought to stand upon its own merits, and that we 
should deal with them one atatime. If the gentleman thinks 
proper he can move that afterwards, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to make any ob- 
jection to this proposition if it is approved by members of the 
Committee on Rules, who are somewhat nsible for the con- 
duct of the business of this House; but I desire to call attention to 
the fact that the original intention in the adoption of the pro- 
vision giving certain committees the right to report at any time 
(which carries with it the right to have the matter considered 
at any time) was to confine it to committees whose business was 
absolutely essential to the carrying on of the Government. For- 
merly this privilege was confined to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on ayi and Means, together with the 
Committee on Rules, but there has been a tendency within afew 
years to extend this privilege to some committees that are not 
charged with business of such immediate importance. 

I know of no reason why the Committeeon Banking and Cur- 
rency should be given the privilege of reporting and of having 
its bills considered at any time, which would not be an equally 
good reason for giving that privilege to almost any other com- 
mittee of the House—to the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on 8 Weights, and Measures; to the Commit- 
tee onthe Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and to a dozen others 
that I might mention. 

I do not, however, rise to object, but simply to point out this 
tendency. I desire to call the attention of gentlemen who are 


mone neg nie responsible for the conduct of the business of 
the House than I am to the view that this is inevitably leading 
to the clogging of the business of the two great committees that 
are charged with the measures necessary to the carrying on of 
the Government. Those are the only two committees, together 
with the Committee on Rules,in my opinion, that ought to have 
this privilege of reporting at any time and having their meas- 
ures considered at any time by the House; and if this process of 
extension is tolerated there is no telling where itis going to stop. 

I suggest to gentlemen who are specially responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the House that this is a tendency 
which 250 not put their foot upon at too early a period, be- 
cause if it Is carried to the extent to which it certainly will be 
carried unless it is stopped now, it will lead practically to a par- 
alysis of that portion of the business of the House that is abso- 
lutely necessary to the conduct of the Government: 

Mr. CANNON ofLllinois. Mr. Speaker, Lam heartily in sympa- 
thy with the amendmentoifered by my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER]. 
Tam in igen vee with it for the reason that now our friends on 
the other side of the House are not only in power here and in 
the Senate, but they also have the Presidency, and the responsi- 
bility for legislation rests upon them. The time has come when 
they can no longer fold their hands and say, No, no.” And 
this is especially true in this matter of the currency. r 

If justice is to be done to the business interestsof the country, 
to the industrial interests, in fact, to all the interests of the 
country, the time has come when you gentlemen must either 
take the financial system that you find and ađopt it without 
amendment, or must take it and amend and improve it; or, if 
that is not agreeable to your policy, must wipe it out, and put 
some better or worse system upon the statute book. The countr 
demands a policy in this matter of the currency. Therefore, 
repeat, Iam in harmony with my colleague’s amendment. The 
committee of which he has the honor to be chairman should be 
pror the power to report at any time, that power carrying with 

t the right to insist upon consideration of the measures reported. 
I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. OUTHWAITE] and myself did inadvertently assent 
to the suggestion of my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], but 
I confess that after hearing the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maine I am considerablyshaken in my opinion as to the wisdom 
of it. Of course, there will not be the slightest difficulty in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency getting all the hearin 
and all the consideration they desire from this House. We 
recognize the necessity of doing something looking to the refor- 
mation of our currency. ` 

But there is a great dealof truth in what my friend from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] says, that if we are to extend this privilege to 
one committee we must extend it to another, and to still another; 
so that presently we shall have all the committees in collision, 
and friction and delay in the transaction of the public business 
will be the consequence. We would have constant contests on 
this floor between different committees competing for the con- 
sideration of their respective measures. I am inclined to think 
my friend from Illinois had better withdraw this amendment, 
There will not be the slightest trouble in his obtaining the con- 
sideration he may desire for the measures of his committee. 
But after listening to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
I beg leave to say that I do not believe it would be wise to adopt 
the amendment proposed. j 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am sorry the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] did not listen to members on 
this side of the House as to the policy of adopting this proposi- 
tion, withouttaking advice from the other side. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Lalways listen with great respect to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]on matters affecting prac- 
tical legislation, for I will say here what I have often said in 
private, that I regard him as one of the best practical legislators 
that I ever knew. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I also have great respect for the gentle- 
man from Maine, who made the suggestion against my amend- - 
ment, but I wish to remind the gentleman from Mississippi that 
this side of the House is responsible for the legislation of Con- 
gress 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman from Mississippi“ does 
not need any reminder of that kind. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And, therefore, we should take advice of 
our friends in matters of this kind. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Your admonition is entirely superfluous. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thegentleman from Maine, I hayeno doubt, 
spoke in perfect faith in making his suggestion; but I hope the 

ouse will adopt this amendment, because I believe it a proper 
one, and one which should be adopted. 

The proposition is simply that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency shall have the right to report at any time—the same 
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right which is given by these rules to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Committee on Appropriations, the Committee 
on Public Lands, the Committee on Rules, and the Committee 
on Accounts. You give to the Committee on Accounts, which 
is charged with the duty of auditing the accounts of this House, 
the rizht to report at any time; but it seems that the committee 
which is charged with the duty of looking after the accounts of 
all ths people and the money of all the people must stand aside 
and come in upon the same footing as the least important com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps some of us have a rather more tender 
interest in the accounts of the House than we have in the busi- 
ness of the people at large. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the House will give my amendment 
its approval, and declare by the vote that this committee shall 
be placed on an equality at least with the Committee on Ac- 


counts, 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
why the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures should 
not also have this right? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No . of that kind is pending. 
My amendment stands by itself. After it is disposed of, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] or any other member can 
offer a similar proposition with reference to any other commit- 


tee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If this amendment is to be adopted, there is 
no reason why the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, the Committee on the Judiciary, and half a dozen other 
committees should not have the same right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam the chairman of only this one com- 
mittee. I presume the chairman of other committees or some 
members of those committees will look after their own business. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what I have 
ever done since I have beena member of this House which should 
make it necessary for me to be reminded that the Democrats are 
in charge of this House. Nor do I know of anything ever done 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] which justifies 

m in assuming to lecture me upon that or any other subject. 
I believe myself to be quite as econ a Democrat as he is; and I 
os eg know that Iam greatly his inferior in any other partic- 


I did state that I had listened with a great deal of interest and 
instruction to the gentleman from Maine, as I generally do, for 
I find he can instruct me on many subjects. He is a painstak- 
ing, careful, thoughtful legislator, known to be such by this 
whole House without reference to politics. I did think the ob- 
servations submitted by him on this subject were worthy of con- 
sideration. There was nothing 8 in them. They were 
observations looking to the orderly consideration of the business 
of the House, and for one I am very much obliged to the gentle- 
man for making the remarks that he did. I think they were 
sound and wise, and I do not now believe there is any necessity 
for the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the 5 eere from Mississippi will 
not assume for one moment that I had any desire to lecture him 
as to his duties on this floor. That is not my business. The 

ntleman stated to me before this amendment was moved that 

e had no objection it; and I regret that he did not advise me of 
his change of view before addressing the House on the subject, 
because I desire in all these matters to actin perfect good faith. 
The gentleman from Mississippi having assured me that there 
would be no objection to the proposition, I submitted it; and I 
was somewhat surprised when he stated that he had given his 
assent inadvertently. In what I was led to say, I intended no 
reflection whatever upon the 8 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move, 54 Jorma, to 
strike out the last word of the amendment, so that I may corny 
afew minutes in debate. The House having practically agre 
that the Committee on Rules shall control the business of the 
House (and that is really what we must come to—I do not object 
to it), there is no reason why we should now single outa particular 
committee and give it power and privilege and precedence over 
other committees. 

If there should arise an emergency which the ingenuity of the 
chairman of this particular committee can not surmount, he can 
appeal to the Committee on Rules, which committee can author- 
ize the bringing in of a bill and instantaneous consideration of 
it. And should public confidence fail to be established by what 
we have already done, the Committes on Rules can say that 
within one minute after a bill has been reported to the House 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered, and we will 
have a vote on it and do what we can further to restore public 
confidence. If, however, this committee is to be given privi- 
leges, why, necessarily there are several other committees, I have 
9 hos which would like to share in the usufruct of that sort 
0 è. 


* 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Add he — aL 
wefena a bare disse an, ibe wonnen Coinage, 

2 uestion was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 49, 
noes 76. 

Mr. KILGORE. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 138, nays 97, 


not voting 118; as follows: 
YEAS—1i38, 
Alderson, De Armond, Kem, Paynter, 
Aldrich, Denson, Pickler, 
Al er, Dinsmore, Kribbs, Richardson, Mich. 
Allen, Dockery, Kyle, Ritchie, 
Arnold, Donovan, cey, Robbins, 
Bailey, Doolittle, Lane, Robertson, La. 
Bankhead, Durborow, Latimer R a, 
Bell, Colo. Fithian, Lawson, Sayers, 
Beltzhoover, Forman, Lefever, Shaw, 
Black, Ga. Funk, Lester, e ee 
lair, Funston, Livingston, Snodgrass, 
Blanchard, Fyan, Loud, Springer, 
Bland, Gear, Lucas, Stallings, 
Boatner, Grady, Maddox, Stockdale, 
Bretz, Hager, Mallory, Stone, Ky. 
Broderick, Hall, Mo. Martin, Ind. Strait, 
ks H McCreary, Ky. Strong, 
Bryan, Hartman, McCulloch, Swanson, 
Burnes, Haugen, McDannold, Sweet, 
Caminetti, Henderson, III. McDearmon, Talbert, S. O 
Cannon, Henderson, Iowa McGann, Tate, 
Cannon, III. Henderson, N.C. McKeighan, Taylor, Ind. 
Capehart, Hepburn, McLaurin, Taylor, 
Clark, Mo. Herm cMillin, Terry, 
Cobb, Ala. Hilborn, cRae, Turner, 
Cockrell. Holman, Meiklejohn, Turpin, 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Mercer, Updegrat, 
nn, Houk, Ohio Meredith, x arner, 
Cooper, Tex. udson, Money, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cousins, Hunter, Morgan. Williams, II. 
Cox, Hutcheson, oses, 8, 
Crawford, Johnson, Ind Neill, Wilson, Ohio. 
Culberson, Johnson, N. Dak. Northway, ‘ood 
Curtis, Kans. Jones, tes, 
Davis, oy, Paschal, 
NAYS—97, 
Apsley, Cooper, Fla. M „ Ryan, 
Avery, Cooper, Ind. Mahon. Schermerhorn 
Baker, N. H. Cornish, McCall, 
Baldwin, McCleary, Minn. Stephenson, 
Barnes, Dalzell, McDowell, Stevens, 
Bartlett, Da Korsat; Maag pema; O. W. 
gley, 2 3 tone, W. A. 
Black, in. raper, McNagny, Tarsney, 
Brattan, English, on tall Tawney, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Eruman, Milliken, Thomas, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Everett, Montgomery, Tracey, 
Brickner, Fielder, Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Brown, Geissenhainer, Mo Wanger, 
Bunn, Gorman, Mutchler,e Ler pon hot 
Cabaniss, Gresham, Outhwaite. Weadock, 
Cadm Grosvenor, Page, Wells, 
Caldwell, Haines, Pearson, Wever, 
Caruth, Harter, Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, W. Va. 
Catcbings, Hayes, er x Wise, 
Causey, Hicks, Phillips, Wolverton, 
5 ee Piggott, 1 mer, 
larke, Ala. efer, ‘lowers, ht, Penn. 
Cobb, Mo, tayia 5 DS 
Cogswell, e, Richards, 
Coombs, Lynch, Richardson, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—118. 
Abbott, Dolliver, Hopkins, Ill. Rayner, 
Adams, Dunn, Hopkins, Pa. Reilly, 
Aitken, Dunphy, Houk, Tenn. Reyburn, 
Babcock, Edmunds, Hulick, Robinson, Pa. 
Baker, Kans. Ellis, Ky. Hull, Rusk, 
Bartholdt, Ellis, Oregon Ikirt, Russell, Conn, 
Belden, Enloe, Johnson, Ohio Scranton, 
Bell, Tex. Epes, 2 Settle, 
Berry. Fellows, Lilly, hell, 
Bingham, Fitch, Linton, Sher: 
Boen, Fletcher, Lockwood, Sibley, 
Boutelle, Gardner, Loudenslager, Sickles, 
Bower, N. C. Geary, Magner, Sipe, 
Bowers, Cal. Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Somers, 
Branch, Gillett, Mass. Marshall, Sperry, 
Brawley, Goldzier. Marvin, N. Y Storer, 
Brosius, Goodnight, McAleer, Talbott, Md 
Burrows, Graham, Murray, cker, 
Bynum, Grout, Newlands, Tyler, 
9 Hainer, O'Ferrall, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Chickering, Hall, Minn. O'Neil, Mass. Wadsworth, 
Childs, Hammond, O'Neill, Pa. Walker, 
Cockran, Harmer, Patterson, 1 
888 Harris, Payne, Wheeler, III. 
Cooper, Wis Hatch, Pence, te, 
Covert, Heard, Pendleton, W. Va. Whiting, 
Heiner, Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Curtis, N. ¥ Hendrix, Price, Wright, Mass. 
Daniels, Hitt, Randall, 
Davey, Hooker, N. Y. Ray, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: : 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. : 

. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

. LOCKWOOD with Mr. VAN VooRHIS of New York. 
. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 

. RUSK with Mr. : 

. MAGUIRE with Mr. HEINER. 

. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
For this day: 

Mr. BYNUM with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr, CRAIN with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
r. PAYNE, until 


Mr. BERRY with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. BROSIUS. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouTELLE]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘aye.” 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I am with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. If he were present I 
should vote no.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question recurred on the amendment as amended. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a parlimentary in ahy: If the 
change in the rule here proposed shall be adopted by the House, 
Soati it give to these committees the right to have their meas- 
ures considered when reported? $ 

Mr. SPEAKER. It will; that is the purpose of extending 
this privilege to them. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, I move to strike 
out from that amendment all the committees included in it except 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

The SPEAKER. That would strike out the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. > 

Mr. BROWN. Is that the only other committee? 

The SPEAKER. The only one. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, the inquiry of the gentleman from 
New York was as to whether this provision of the rule would 
give those committees the right to have matters considered 
when reported. It would give them thatright unless the House 
itself chose to consider some other matter. 

The SPEAKER. If it isa 3 report it stands like 
any other privileged matter, like a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, or Appropriations, for instance. It 
can be considered when called up unless the question of con- 
sideration shall be sustained by the House. 

The question is on the amendment as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
102, noes 58. 

Mr. COOMBS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be in order to move to reconsider 
the vote just taken and lay that on the table? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I have another amendment to 
the raph found on page 14. 

The SPE KER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend on page 14, the second | pa of Rule XI, clause 57, by fpina) 


out from the word “it” in line 10 down to and including the words dis: 
oí in line 16. 


Mr. KILGORE. I want tosubmit anamendmentto the clause 
which the Clerk has just finished reading. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER] is recognized for an amendment. 
Mr. KILGORE, I understood that amendment to be on a sub- 
uent clause. 
he SPEAKER, It is not. It is on the same clause. 
Mr. HOOKER of erry end pe Mr. Speaker, the clause which 
I propose to strike out is found on page 14 of the rules, as reported 
from the Committee on Rules, and is in these words: 


It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the 
Committee on Rules, and co. eration thereof the Speaker may 


entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result is an- 


nounced he shall not entertain 
port sball have been fully 

My objection to this grant of power to the Speaker embraced 
in these rules is founded upon the fact that it will become neces- 
sary for the Speaker of this House to pass upon the question as 
to what constitutes a dilatory motion, and I do not want to invest 
the Speaker with that power, and I do not want him to be em- 
barrassed by the possəssion of it, for he might find himself in 
the same category as did the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] in the Fifty-first Congress, and he might re- 
fuse to entertain any proposition upon the ground that it was a 
dilatory motion; and I do not want the present Speaker of the 
House to be put in that embarrassing position. 

1 Mr. MILLIKEN. Will my friend allow me to ask him aques- 
on? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does not this rule in fact give to the Speaker 
of the House all the powers that were exercised by the Speaker 
of the Fifty-first Congress, only in rather a clandestine way, in- 
Stead of doing it in a straightforward manner? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. No; I do not think so, Mr. 
Speaker. I do think, however, that the language which I pro- 
pose to strike out does clothe the Speaker with the power, and 
not only clothes him with the power, but makes it an rative 
duty upon his part to pass upon what is a dilatory 5 and 
I therefore think this power ought not to be conceded. Under 
this rule A give the Speaker the right to entertain one dila- 
tory motion, a motion to adjourn; but after the result is an- 
nounced— 
he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said report shall 
have been fully disposed of. 

He is invested with the power, therefore, to determine what 
motions are dilatory. 

I am very frank to say, Mr. Speaker, that I not only want to 
relieve the Speaker of that duty imposed upon him by this rule, 
as it will come up in actual practice, but I should like very much 
to go a little further than that, if I had the pores of offering 
amendments here, and relieve the Speaker of the power and duty 
of appointing committees at all, and leave it as it is left in the 
other legislative body, the Senate of the United States, where 
they elect their own committees. That is the true way, and the 
way which I hope will finally be reached in this House. I be- 
lieve that the committees intrusted with the management of the 
groat questions which come up for consideration here ought to 

selected by a vote of the House itself. 

And we are not without a precedent in this connection. Nearly 
one hundred years ago a proposition was made in this House to 
elect the Committee on Elections, because it was composed of a 
particular number of members, and they believed it was the duty 
of the House to elect them, and they were elected. I will give 
the reference to the history of the matter. It is found in the 
Twenty-third Congress. The Committee on Elections were voted 
for in the House by a viva voce vote, and thus elected and thus 
constituted. 

I want to relieve the Speaker of the extraordinary power with 
which this clause invesis him, to determine what is a dilatory 
motion, and I want to relieve him of the further duty of having 
to decide that question, which may be an embarrassing one. 

I do not know what the decision might be. [am aware that 
the honorable gentleman who fills the chair would decide ac- 
cording to the best of his ability; but I am unwilling to clothe 
him with this power. I am unwilling to embarrass him with 
this assumption of authority which we saw in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. Iam unwilling that he should take his position in favor 
of determining a motion to be dilatory which might be neces- 
sary for the pur of expressing the opinion of the majority of 
the House, and in which the mijority of the House might con- 
cur in voting by saying: Xou shall not vote on that question, 
for in my judgment it is a dilatory motion.” 

This is clothing the Speaker with a power with which he has 
never been clothed and with which he never onght to be clothed 
and imposing upon him a duty which he ought not to be required 
to perform. Any rule which proposes to suppress the right of a 
3 to make motions pertinent to the subject-matter 
under consideration is, in my judgment, an unwise one, and I 
would not adopt, in this House or in any other House, rules 
which would require the Speaker to make such a decision. 

ier the hammer ten 

r. OUTHWAITE. will ask that the Clerk report the 
amendment before I reply. 

The pro d amendment was again read. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, listening to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi, one would suppose that 
his motion was simply to strike out the wor. ‘‘dilatory.” He 
directed his remarks entirely to thit ides. The purpose of his 
amendment, however, is simply to strike out any possibility of 


—_ dilatory motion until the said re- 
of. 
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the Committee on Rules doing any business. He proposes to 
strike out the only clause of the rule that that the 
Committee on Rules can present business to the House and call 
up for consideration. Part of the language which he proposes to 
strike out is, it shall always bein order to call up for consider- 
ation a report from the Committee on Rules.” 

The weak feature in the gentleman’s case is, he did not dis- 
cuss at all this proposition. If you want a Committee on Rules, 
and I think this House has by its repeated votes decided inthe 
affirmative to have one, it must beclothed with the opportunity 
of presenting its business to the House. Then follows these 
words, which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
wishes to strike out: 

Pending consideration thereof, the Speaker may entertain one motion that 
the House adjourn, but after the result is announced he shall not entertain 
any other dilatory motion. 

Upon the use of the word dilatory I must say that it is differ- 
ent Rom calling upon the Speaker to determine the motive of 
any member in making a motion. It distinctly refers to a mo- 
tion for delay, and it has been so construed. 

Mr. REED. 
delay? r 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ihave known Congresses in which the 
Speaker seemed to think that a call for the yeas and nays, which 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, might be regarded as a dila- 
tory motion. 

Mr. REED. When was that? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In the Fifty-first Congress. I will re- 
fer to the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. I never heard of it, and I was there most of the 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have a recollection of an occasion in 
which the Chair declined to entertain that motion, for I ici- 

ted init. I then asked the House that those in favor of order- 

the yeas and nays should rise, and on this side every man 
arose; still the Speaker was not willing to entertain the mo- 
tion. The gentleman from Ohio, who is not here present but is 
now governor of Ohio, then suggested to the Chair that it might 
be well for him to entertain the request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McKinley said: “I hope there will be no objection if they 
want the yeas and nays.” I will call attention to the fact that 
this sentence has had a judicial construction—has been ed 
upon by the Speaker I mean. The same words are used in that 
portion of the rules which relate to the suspension of the rules, 
and it-has been passed upon by Speakers before. The word 
“dilatory” is left in the rules of the last Congress, and it was 
permitted soto remain. It has been used in the rule on suspen- 
sions for many Congresses. 

Mr. REED. No; this is nota rule of the last Congress. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean we permitted the word ‘‘dila- 
tory” to remain in this rule, because by construction it was un- 
derstood to relate to matters pertaining to suspension of the rules 
in which the same language is used. 

Mr. REED. Doses the gentleman know the origin of the rule 
rela to suspension? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Which rule? 

Mr. REED. The rule relating to suspension, in which dila- 
tory motions are spoken of? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not recollect the origin. 

Mr. REED. I remember it very distinctly. It was a rule 
passed by a Republican Congress, and met the usual protest by 
the Democratic minority, and was adopted by them the next 


time. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well. it has been adopted. It is the 


e. 
Mr. REED. It was formed in the usual way. The Republic- 
ans adopted it, the Democratic party kicked against it, and then 
ado it at the next time. That is the usual way. 
r. OUTHWAITE. Ido not see what that has todo with its 
construction as used in this rule. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. It shows that it was first made by a 
re, eras construction and afterwards adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. 5 HWAITE. I think, Mr. Speaker, I have said all I 
desire to say as to the motionof the gentleman from Mississippi, 
going a little further than he has done as to its effect and pur- 
pose, and therefore it is objectionable. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to a possible difficulty that may arise under this rule. This 
rule is to the effect that a motion to adjourn is a dilatory motion. 
It provides that the Speaker may entertain one motion to ad- 
journ, but after the result is announced he shall not entertain 
re Daner ploty motion until the report shall have been fully 

of. 
ow, suppose that a motion to adjourn is made. 
it should 


What does a dilatory motion refer to except for 


Suppose that 
2 developed that the House is without a quorum. I 


insist under this rule there can be no motion made to adjourn, 
although it may be in the best possible faith, until you do pro- 
cure a quorum and dispose of the report. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is another rule which does not 

rmit the House in the absence of a quorum to proceed todo 

usiness, and provides how the members present shall proceed. 
There is another rule, if the gentleman will permit me to con- 
clude my reply, which provides what motion shall be in order 
when no quorum is present. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You have said here by the use of the word 
other,“ that in this condition of affairs a motion to adjourn isa 
dilatory motion. You have said that in your rule. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What is the direct and practical sugges- 
tion which the gentleman makes as to the rule? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have not suggested anything; but it 
roams to me that in this form it creates the possibility of diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. REED. The Chair can decide whether the motion is a 
dilatory motion or not, and the difficulty disappears. That is 
what he does every time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr.Speaker,asto the proposition of the 
gentleman from Iowa that this might prevent the House from 
taking proper action in case it were developed on a motion to 
adjourn that a quorum was not present, there is another portion 
of the rules, as I said before, which provides what the action of 
the House shall be in such a case. Itisageneral rule of construc- 
tion that you must construe these rules as a whole. There never 
has beenany experience of such a question as the gentleman from 
ee we arising practically, and it is not. ly to arise 
practically. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If I leave in the first two lines 
of this paragraph, will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OuTH- 
WAITE] vote for my amendment striking out the remainder of 
the paragraph? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think those two lines ought to be retained. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent to 
modify my amendmentso as to leave in the first two lines of the 
paragraph and strike out all after the word rules“ down toand 
including the words “ dis Of ea = 

Mr. DINGLEY. You want to allow the right to filibuster 
againsta Sapore of the Committee on Rules the same as against 
anything else. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I presume I may say there 
are two ways in which itis thought the House can get to a vote 
upon a pending question. One is by lodging in the Speaker the 
power which here, in the first instance, is transferred to the 
Committee on Rules and afterwards remitted to the House itself. 
The House has decided not to strike out the provision giving 
the Committee on Rules authority to report upon the order of 
business in the House. Having decided that the committee 
should be the agency to report to this House, so that it may 
follow its own judgment upon the order of business, it seems but 
natural and I think is necessary, that the power here given to 
the committee, or rather to the House, to act upon the report of 
the committee be retained. 

Now, while there may be objection to the phraseology of this 
rule, yet in view of the construction given to it in the last House 
and the practice under it, there can be no doubt or obscurity in 
regard to its meaning. The meaning, in the light of what has 
been done under the rule, is that when a report shall have been 
submitted to the House by this Committee on Rules nothing but 
the consideration of that reportshall be in order saveand except 
alone one mot ion toadjourn. Then there issubmitted to the House 
directly for its decision the proposition contained in the report 
ofthe Committee on Rules. Then the House is enabled to de- 
termine whether or not the course suggested by the Committee 
on Rules shall be adopted. 

While this method may not be free from objeetion, and may 
be open to criticism, I am very free to say, sir, that I think it 
affords a better way of arriving at a result than that of com- 
mitting to the Spe iker the determination of these matters which 
are 1 7 through the Committee on Rules, to the House 
itself. : 

Mr. Speaker, the rules, as I understand them, are to general 

arliamentary law what legislative enactment is to the common 

w, in d state or country wherein the common law prevails. 
We are not entirely without parliamentary law independent of 
the rules, but general iamentary law is supplemented and 
changed and amplified by mesns of rules. After the adoption 
of the rules the entire code which we have is general parlia- 
mentary law, with such changes, modifications, or additions as 
may be made in the rules. 

And permit me to say, Mr. S er, in to a subject 
much discussed here, that I think in this consideration is found 
the key by which we may ascertain whether or not the Speaker 
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of the House in the Fifty- first Congress erred when he concluded 
that general parliamentary law gave him authority to count a 
quorum in the absence of à rule providing for the counting of 
u quorum. The Supreme Court has decided that a rule for the 
counting of a quorum, as the Speaker of that House counted it, 
is constitutional. The Supreme Court has not decided, for that 
was not before the Supreme Court, what the condition was or 
what the situation would be in the absence of that rule. 

Now, in the absence of rules, the House should have been goy- 
erned by general parliamentary law. General parliamentary 
law upon that subject was the conclusion, the concensus of opin- 
ion, fairly derived from the practice of the House and the rulings 
of former Speakers with reference to the matter of ascertaining 
the presence of a quorum upon a yea-and-nay vote, 

There can be no complete lapse of law. General parliamen- 
tary law was not general parliamentary chaos, in the absence of 
all specific rules; but that system, complete or incomplete, as 

ou please, which had been evolved, primarily and particu- 
ly, out of the practice of this House and the decisions of the 
Speakers who had presided over the House. Now what were 
they? The practice of the House and the rulings of the pre- 
vious Speakers upon this question of ascertaining aquorum were, 
that when upon a yea-and-nay vote the presence of a quorum is 
not disclosed by the responses of the members whose names are 
called, it is settled, conclusively settled for the time béing, that 
a quorum is not present; that there is not a quorum here en- 
gaged in doing business; that the House has found itself with- 
out a quorum. $ 

Now, without asking whether or not those decisions were 
wise—waiviug that question—withoutsaying whether ornot those 
decisions should have been made, without going into a discus- 
sion whether or not that practice should have prevailed, it is 
history that these decisions were made and that this practice 
did prevail. That being true, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Speaker of this House in the Fifty-first Congress found himself 
(in the absence of rules, before rules wereadopted, and when the 
House was governed by general parliamentary law) with a law 
established, as the common law grew up, by practice and deci- 
sions in the House, the law declaring that the presence ofa quorum 
is only to be ascertained or established on a roll call by the re- 
sponses of the members upon a yea-and-nay vote. 

per the hammer fell. 

Ir. DE ARMOND. I would like just a moment or two more. 

The SPEAKER protempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). Ifthereis no 
objection, the gentleman will proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I was saying that such having been the 
decision of the House and the decisions of the Speakers who had 
passed upon the question, and having been the uniform practice 
when the question arose in the House, therefore, in the absence 
of rules changing it, the general parliamentary law was that the 

resenceof quorum when the roll is called is ascertained only 
y and from the responses of the members. 

This being true, I think it may be fairly said—the conclusion 
seems irresistible—that when questions arose such as arose 
upon the West Virginia election contest, and the Speaker of 

o House assumed to counta quorum in the absence of rules, 
he did it—I am not going into questions as to motives, but into the 
fact—he did itin violation of principles of general parliamen- 
tary law, as they had been established upon that subject. Later 
a rule was adopted working such an innovation in general 
liamentary law as to authorize the counting of a quorum. The 

uestion whether that rule could be adopted without violating 

e Constitution, came up before the Supreme Courtin the Ballin 
case, and was decided by that court in favor of the view enter- 
tained by the then Speaker of the House, that such arule could 
be made, and when made was binding and could be executed. 

In the absence of a rule, however, there was neither prece- 
dent in the practice of this House nor authority in the decisions 
of its Speakers upon which that course could be predicated; but 
under the practice of the House and the decisions of the Speak- 
ers, the presence of a quorum—I will not play upon the word 
„presence“ the presence of a quorum todo business—the power 
of the House to do business as having present a majority of its 
members—could be ascertained ous nder general parliamentary 
law—a yea-and-nay vote being en—by the responses of the 
members themselves. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad every time I notice 
the movements of pain and uneasiness on the part of individual 
Democrats on the subject of the decision of the Supreme Court 
which so conclusively covers the subject here in dispute. It 
shows that their mental processes are “catching on,” somewhat 
dimly and vaguely, but gradually and surely, to the absolute 
truth of the matter. ant the time will arrive when even the 
gentleman from Missouri will understand the point of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Ido not expect to gild refined 


old” by explaining it myself; I do not desire to paint the 

y” by many observations upon the subject. 

But the gentleman from souri is somewhat recently here, 
and in his statement of the rules which usually govern the 
House in the absence of any rules explicitly adopted he has been 
drawing upon his constructive powers, because it so happened 
that until very recently everybody thought, as erroneously as 
was, thought about a quorum, that the House—this present 
House—could project itself into futurity and govern the next 
House, or that the past House could govern the living House 
the dead the living. Butin the process of time it came tot he 
minds of almost everybody that that could not be so, thata dead 
House could not rule a living House, and, consequently, in the 
absence of rules explicitly adopted by the existing House, we 
were relegated to general parlixmentary law. The dispute, the 
primary dispute was whether the quorum required to do busi- 
ness was a voting quorum or a present quorum. 

Thatwas the sole question before the House; and that question 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States and has 
been sodecided by thesupreme court of every State of the Union 
where the question has come up. Now, if the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the supreme court of every State that 
has ruled upon the question has so decided, and no living soul 
of any authority has ever decided the other way, is it not pretty 
apparent that it is a present quorum that is required by the 
terms of the Constitution? 

Well, now how shall we proceed to ascertain its presence? 
Why, you ascertain it precisely the same way youascertain how 
many men have voted on a side; the Speaker counts just as in 
the case of a division, as he has done from time immemorial; 
and to-day the Speaker of the House of Commons, the parent 
society, so to speak, of all legislative bodies, counts personally 
the quorum. Why, there is and can be no possible question 
about the matter whatever. 

It is perfectly true that the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States turned upon a rule of the House because gen- 
tlemen did not dare toriskiton anythingelse. They raised the 
question, however, on the rule, and it was determined on that 
rule; but ger to that the court had to determine the 
fundamental principlé itself involved, whether the present 
quorum did consist of a voting quorum or not. And the court 
had no hesitancy or doubt whatever on that question. None at 
all, Theydetermined the whole case. Andthe question of the 
counting of the Speaker was ratified by the House on anappeal. 
What greater power could there be to determine that question? 
Why, the Speaker must take the initiative in all cases of points 
of order arising; he must decide all of them, and it is for the 
House to ratify or disapprove such action on appeal. I do not 
see how there can be any confusion in the minds of gentlemenon 
that point. Itis perfectly plain. 

Now, recollect that this thing is the citadel of this whole 
business. Every other point, everything else h:s been given u 
and the question has been made on this ons point. ou wil 
notice that I do not reply to insinuationslike thatof the gentle- 
man from Ohio in reference to the right of the House on the 
yeas and nays being denied or refused, or the insinuation of the 
gentleman from Louisiana recently thit hats and coats and canes 
were counted in the cloak room. I did not reply to such vague 
insinuations when they have been made heretofore. But if 
somebody specifies a time and gives distinctness to such asssr- 
tion, I will be ready and willing as I have always been to reply. 
But if anybody supposes that these absurd, childish stories, 
which were good enough for a Democratic campaign when the 
people were a good deal wrought up on such questions, are 
worthy of consideration at this time, they do injustice to the re- 
spectability of the debaters or the subject which is before the 

ouse. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman from Maine recollect 
that the present Speaker of the House announced on the floor of 
the House that on one occasion within his personal knowledge 
he had been counted as present by the then Speaker of the House 
at Se when he was not in the building at all, but was at his 
hotel? 

Mr. REED. I think it likely. I recollect a statement of that 
kind which was answered at the time. 

Mr. BOATNER. And at various times the statement was 
made that hats, coats, and canes had been counted. 

Mr. REED. I met all statements at the time they were made. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman remembers the circum- 
stance as to the Speaker. 

Mr. REED. And my answer is on record, full and conclusive. 
I met it then, as I am ready and willing at all times to meet any 
definite questions, and the gentleman will find that the response 
to it was definite and conclusive. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. DE ARMOND. If the House will indulge me for a mo- 
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ment, I wish to pursue somewhat the question suggested in re- 
gard to the method of ascertaining the presence of a quorum to 


which I was referring. As I understand it, when the yeas and 
nays are called there is a result announced, so many yeas and so 
many nays, or sO many yeas and no nays, or so many nays and 
no yeas, as the case may be. The point is made of no quorum. 
Now, before the adoption of rules by the Fifty-first Congress, 
the point of ‘‘no quorum” being made, the Speaker proceeded 
to count gentlemen in their seats, or supposed to be in their 
seats, to a sufficient number to make them, with those who had 
answered to their names and voted, equal to a quorum of the 


body. 

The point of my contention is that in the absence of this rule, 
which was subsequently adopted, the Speaker had not power or 
the authority to do that. And with all due deference to the gen- 
tleman from Maine, I can not think he has shown that he had 
any such power or authority. Whether he did or did not have 
it can not depend upon the adoption of the rule, for the rule itself 
was not then in force, was not adopted until afterwards. If the 
Speaker had the power to do as he did it was under general par- 
liamentary law. Whether, then, he had the power or not de- 
pended on what general parliamentary law, in the absence of 
this particular rule, was on that special point. 

1 REED. Will the gentleman indulge me for an interrup- 
tion 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Who is the ultimate judge of what is general 
parliamentary law? Is it not the assembly itself? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Well, as to that I will answer the gentle- 
man 

Mr. REED. And that question is preliminary to another. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. As to what is general parliamentary law 
I presume that everyone who has occasion to pass upon the 
question is himself the Jodge: l 

Mr. REED. Butis not the assembly itself the judge of what 
is parliamentary law? 

r. DE ARMOND. When the question is remitted to the 
assembly, I admit that the assembly is the ultimate judge. 

Mr. REED. Now, I having made that objectionable ruling, 
and having made the count, and that having been appealed from, 
and the matter being submitted to the assembly, and the assem- 
bly having ratified that, is there any room for argument? 

r. DEARMOND. There is room for argument, as I look 
at it, Mr. Speaker. The question then becomes a question be- 
tween the Speaker and the assembly which ratified it, if the 
Speaker was wrong. There are certain principles of parlia- 
mentary law. Parliamentary law is not so shadowy and so vague 
as to be what some speaker, or some assembly, in deciding some 
question, says it is. There isa distinction between the decision 
ofa speaker and the decision of an assembly ratifying his deci- 
sion and parliamentary law. 

I am discussing what parliamentary law was, not according to 
the decision of the Speaker or of the assembly over which he 
presided, because that did not make general parliamentary law 
a bit more than a decision of a court would make the common 
law then in force. What I am discussing is, what was general 
parliamentary law when the Speaker assumed to make his de- 
cision, and when, as he says, the assembly ratified that decision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Ar. REED. I hope the gentleman may have more time. He 
kindly permitted me to interrupt him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gentle- 
man want? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like five minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DE ARMOND] asks five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I have been endeavoring 
to make this distinction, that general parliamentary law, like 
the common law, is an exisiting, subsisting thing, and is not 
simply some man’s judgment of it. 

r. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Do you doubt this, as a proposi- 
tion of law, that a deliberative body may adopt a rule to count 
those present, although not voting, in determining a quorum? 
Do you doubt that? 

r. DE ARMOND. Iam not discussing thatquestion. Iun- 
derstand that to have been settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of the contention that it can be done. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. You have no doubt about the pro- 
priety of that, or about the fact that that is parliamentary law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND.: No; I am notdiscussing that proposition. 
Mr. REED. That is one point cleared up. 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. The point I am trying to make clear, and 
the point gentlemen seem to get away from constantly, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, is that before thatrule was adopted there 
was no rule and no principle of parliamentary law known to this 
oe by wnan there was authority to count a quorum. 

r. WILLIAM A. STONE. Suppose that was done before 
there had been any rule adopted, and yet if the body in which it 
was done, after it was done, ratified it, did not that make it good 
parliamen law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; not according to my idea of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Did it not give it the same force 
and effect as if this body had first adopted the rule? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
There is a certain principle of the common law, say, and a ques- 
tion comes up before a court, turning upon the properapplication 
of that principle of the common law. The judge errs in regard 
to it. ter a Legislature, having the power to make laws, 
changes the provision of the common law,so that under the stat- 
utes it would be proper and correct to reach the decision 
which was reached by the court in the absence of the statute. I 
say the statute does not cure the erroneous decision of the court. 

r. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will you allow me to ask an- 
other 8 

E ARMOND. rtm gar 
; A. STONE. fore any rules were adopted, 
the body was acting without rules? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And its will, whatever it may 
have been, constituted the rules. Then, the members present, 
being counted, although not voting, and the matter being submit- 
ted on an appeal to that body, and that body ratifying the action 
taken, does not that take away the legalcriticism as to the valid- 
ity of the act, absolutely and completely? 

r. DEARMOND. No; I think not. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Where is there any room for 
question as to the legality of the act, based on the fact that it was 
not supported y 5 law, in the absence of rules? 
Mics DEARMOND. The gentleman’s contention would amount 

1s—— 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Isay until the rules were adopted, 
the ratification was the act of the body. 

Mr.DEARMOND. Thegentleman’scontention would amount 
to this, that whatever the law may be, when a decision is made 
by the Speaker of the House and ratified by a majority of the 
members, that that becomes the law—— 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, no— 

Mr. DE ARMOND (continuing). Moves away and sweeps 
aside the provisions of the law, and that there is no such thing 
= W law then, except the will of the body acting at 
the time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will you permit me again. I 
understand the Supreme Court decides that if the body adopted 
that as a rule it was valid. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. understand the decision of the Supreme 
Court to ba that the House could adopt such a rule. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now, if the Supreme Court has 
so decided, if the body have adopted that action as a rule, and 
it became valid, does not that invest the decision with the rati- 
fication of an avt, and the rule make it equally valid? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No, sir; it does not, just for this reason. 
There is a difference between having a law and proceeding 
under and according to it, and proceeding contrary to law. You 
can not have a law made authorizing athing already done in the 
past; because ry can not authorize part things. ou can not 
authorize in the future, under any law, what was done in the 
past contrary to the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Missouri has Sx pired, 

Mr. REED (to Mr. DE ARMOND). 
the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It will all depend upon the number of in- 
terruptions. 5 

SE I ask that the time of the gentleman may be ex- 
tended. 8 

Mr. BOATNER. A 5 inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Missouri be extended five minutes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before that question is put I desire tomake 
a parliamentary inquiry. qj 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemn will state it. 

Mr. BOATNER. The question is, What reference does this 


Mr. 
Mr. 


The time of the gentleman 


How much more time does 


debate have to the motion under consideration? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

point of order? 
Mr. BOATNER. 


Does the gentleman make that 
I make that point of order. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains it. Is there 
objection to the request of-the gentleman from Maine that the 
gentleman from Missouri be allowed to proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am aware that I was not addressing 
myself very closely to the question before the House, but dis- 
cussing the general question as to how power here shall be ex- 
ercised and where it shall be lodged. : 

I was on a particular point, and I go back to it. And I shall 
be very glad to hear from any gentleman upon it, as none of them 
have discussed it. The point I make is this: That general par- 
liamentary law stands on the same footing as the common law; 
that the rules of the House are to general parliamentary law what 
legislation in an act ofa State Legislature is to the common law. I 
-say that when the Fifty-first Congress met, and before the rules 
were adopted, the House was without rules, and that what the 
Speaker then decided and what the House itself did afterwards 
to ratify his decision was not necessarily parliamen law. It 
was a decision of the question, but it was not necessarily accord- 
ing to general parliamentary law. i 

hat was general parliamentary law upon this point? I sim- 
ly have to repeat what I said before, to make myself clear. 
General parliamentary law was what had been established as to 
the way of ascertaining whether there was a quorum here or not 
to do business, and as to whether the House was in a condition to 
dobusiness when the roll had disclosed by the answers of members 
that less than a quorum had answered. Then by the decision, 
among others, of. a predecessor of the Speaker in the Fifty-first 
Congress, and a great Speaker, too, from the State of Maine, and 
by the practice of the House, it had been determined, and be- 
came part and parcel of the body of general parliamentary law, 
that when a quorum was not showu ay the yeas and nays when 
taken, it was conclusively ascertained that there was not here 
the necessary constitutional body to do business. 

Now, does anybody doubt that it is practice and decisions 
which make general parliamentary law; or that they would be 
of the body of general 5 law in this House until a 
rule had been made changing it? ere was no way of respect- 
ing general parliamentary law but to follow the precedents and 
decisions, and by them there was no way to determine the pres- 
ence of a quorum to do business except that which had been de- 
cided to be and taken as the sole way—the responses of the 
members on a yea-and-nay vote. I concede that general parlia- 
mentary law is subject, of course, to change, as by a rule of the 
House. 

There, sir, I stand; there is no dodging, no getting away from 
it. I concede to the decision of the Supreme Court all that is 
in it: That a rule can bə made for counting a quorum; that a 
rule was made for counting a quorum, and that legislation, under 
the forms of law after that quorum had been counted, stands. 
But the Supreme Court did not decide directly, did not infer- 
entially decide, did not argumentatively decide, and did not in- 
timate, that in the absence of such rule a quorum could be 
ascertained except by the method established by general parlia- 
mentary law, as I have stated it. While I am fresh in this 
House, and concede that I had not the honor of membership of 
the Fifty-first Congress, I may say that the Speaker of the House, 
in my judgment, when he assumed to count a quorum after the 
practice and the rulings had been the other way, and before his 
quorum-counting rule was adopted, stood withoutany law; and the 
ratification of his act, lawless as it was at the time—I say that in 
no disrespectful sense—the ratification of that lawless act by the 
House, made a House by his quorum-counting, could not make it 
any more lawful. It was still in violation of general parliament- 
ary law as we had had it established, and it had no rule or prac- 
tice of the House to rest upon or support it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, we are making some progress. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] I think is more 
amenable to treatment than he was when he began. Let us dis- 
tinctly understand how much is admitted and where we are. In 
the first place it is admitted that the Supreme Court decided 
that a present quorum was the quorum required by the Consti- 
tution. Other Speakers preceding the Speaker of the House in 
the Fifty-first Oongress had decided that a voting quorum was 
necessiry. Therefore those twosets of people, the former Speak- 
ers and the Supreme Court, are in direct conflict, and does any- 
way doubt who goes to the wall? 

r. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. REED. Surely. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Did not the Supreme Court recite that 
there were several ways by which the presence of a quorum 
might be ascertained, be a roll call, by a count, as was done by 
the Speaker subsequently under the rule? They held that the 

uestion of how a quorum should be ascertained was a matter 
that could be determined, and that it had been determined by 
the Fifty-first Congress in a certain way. 


Mr. REED. Now, then, let me goon. The proposition is that 
the Supreme Court is on one side and the Speakers of the House 

re the Fifty-first Congress on the other. In that conflict 

ig ully but firmly push the other Speakers to the wall, 
The Supreme Court having decided that a present quorum is the 
constitutional quorum, the question is, how shall the body de- 
termine that thing? Prior to any special rule regulating the 
ascertainment, how shall the fact be got at? 

Here isan actual House of Representatives, legally constituted 
a House with a present quorum, and, under the Constitution of 
the United States, that is the House of Representatives. But 
certain members deliberately refuse to answer to their names. 
Is the body powerless to ascertain the jurisdictional fact, a fact 
that lies at the very foundation of its exercise of power? Can 
it not take cognizance of the presence of members who are ac- 
tually and visibly present? 

Well, if it is going to do that, how shall it doit? Why, this 
House has one representative for all, and he sits there in the 
Speaker’s chair. He counts the votes, in the absence of any 
regulations to the contrary; he counts members as they rise up 
and sit down; he determines and announces to the House the 
count; he even announces whether there isa majority one way 
or the other by the sound of the voices of the members. 

Now then, the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress counted 
members who were visibly present. ose members objected 
to being counted; said they ought not to be counted, because 
former Speakers had held that members must answer before they 
could be counted. But they were counted; and thereupon an 
Spee was taken to the body. The body sustained the action of 
he Speaker and pronounced it correct. Now, was that in ac- 
cordance with 5 or not? If by parliamentary 
law” the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] means 
his view of it, why, after what he has said here I concede that 
that was against general parliamentary law. [Laughter.] But 
if he means that unwritten law by which every assembly is 
guided, whether it be the Congress of the United States or 
any other body, he must mean a parliamentary law by which 
every decision of a Speaker can be questioned, but when ques- 
tioned and put to the test of the House, and decided upon, is res 
adjudicataand forever at an end. That is general parliamentary 
law. Why, look at the decisions of the present Speaker of the 
House, on the question of allowing before the reading of the 
Journal, a report to be made from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Carlisle, his predecessor, had decided on the same lan- 
guage that certain motions could not be mada, and that deci- 
sion was so firm, in my judgment, and so much in accordance 
with general parliamentary law, that the Fifty-first Congress 
for two weeks endured a filibuster which consumed from two- 
thirds to three-fifths of every working day ata time when we 
needed all the days. Yet, rather than overthrow that decision, 
the Speaker of the House permitted that filibuster to go on. 

[Here the hammer fell, but by unanimous consent Mr. REED’S 
time was extended five minutes.] 

The decision in question here, the decision of the Speaker of 
the Fifty-first Congress, was submitted to the judgment of the 
House of Representatives. Itmay have beencontrary togeneral 
parliamentary law as the gentleman from Missouri understands 
general parliamentary law, but when that decision was ratified b 
the House there was an end of it. The proper tribunal had dis- 
posed ofit, and while heand I may think that that was corrector 
incorrect, we have no right to blame anybody about it. We 
may criticise it from the point of view of our own ideas of par- 
liamentary law; we may say that it was contrary to a decision 
of Mr. Carlisle; we may ag ag Sosa about it that we please, 
but it is a question which been settled and disposed of; asa 
legal question the whole matter is ended. 

Why, sir, what difference does it make whether a special rule 
is established by this body or a general rule? This body has 
full power—it exercised it in the case of the Wilson bill and it 
was proposed to be exercised in the case of these rules—of es- 
tablishing a special rule to govern a particular case. It snakes 
no difference whether a general rule is established or whether 
the House ratifies in each particular instance what has been 
done; in either case the decision of the House is final and bind- 


ing. 

Now, then, let us recapitulate what progress has been made. 
First, the doctrine that a voting quorum is necessary has been 
exploded; the doctrine that a present quorum is sufficient has 
been established. And I want gentlemen to understand the full- 
ness of thatestablishment. Notaliving man who eversaton the 
supreme bench of any State in this Union has ever said a word 
to the contrary, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE AR- 
MOND] himself admits it, and every Democratic lawyer in this 
House admits it. 

We have settled that. Second, we have settled that in this 
particular instance the method which was adopted is the im- 
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memorial method adopted away back in past times—sanctioned 
incidentally by all the rules of the House—by the rules of pre- 


vious Houses, although no rules of the existing House had been. 
adopted—because the Speaker is expected to count in such cases 
and to count a quorum, which is a remnant of the old custom 
coming down to us from the English Parliament. A quorum 
having been counted in that way, and the count having been 
submitted to the only tribunal that had any right to decide u 

its validity, and that tribunal having decided that the Speaker 
was right, his action in Stak parsionar case is res. adjudicata. It 
is moreover sustained on fundamental principles which no man 
can gainsay. Now, if that is not a complete disposal of the 
matter, only time can make men comprehend it, 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

ere the hammer fell, and Mr. ALDERSON obtained the floor.] 

. REED. Ishall be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri for any question. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. hope the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. 3 give way for a moment. 

z Mr. ALDERSON. Iwill do so if I do not lose my right to the 
oor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I believe my time was not out. 

The SPEAKER pro-tempore. It was just out. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, With the consent of the gentleman from 
West Virginia I wish to put a question or two to the gentleman 
from Maine. Do I understand that gentleman tocontrovert the 
propeton that the decision of the Supreme Court. rests upon 
the fact thata rule had been adopted for the counting of aquorum, 
before the legislation which was then called in question? 

Mr. REED. Notatall. The legislation in question having 
been passed under that rule, the rule was brought in question 
by the e who contested it. : 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman answer me this ques- 
tion: Were there not two questions with regard to that rule— 
first, whether it was within the constitutional power of the House 
to adopt it—— 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. DE ARMON D. And, second, whether or not the judiciary 
in passing on this question could sufficiently respect such a rule 
as to respect the conclusions reached under it, both of which 
questions were decided affirmatively? Is not that correct? 

Mr. REED. I would not undertake to sanction the exact use 
of words by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DE ARMON D. Now, I will ask the gentleman whether 
it had not been decided (so far as there were any decisions on 
the subject theretofore), before the decision’ of the gentleman. 
from Maine as er, that the presence of a quorum when the 
roll is colled is to be determined by the responses of members. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Speakers had repeatedly decided that way. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Such having been the decisions, I ask 
the gentleman from Maine whether those decisions did not be- 
come a part of the general parliamentary law governing this 


kosy? 3 
. REED. The answer is plainly no. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. There is where the gentleman and I dif- 
fer. 

Mr. REED. The answer is plainly no. Those Speakers, when 
they decided that question, decided also that a voting quorum 
was required insterd of the present quorum; and that g has 
been upset by the Supreme Court.. ay : 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Did not the Supreme Court in discussing 
this matter speak of different methods of ascertaining aquorum— 
one by & roll call and another the method adopted by the gentle- 
man pA Maine as Speaker; did it not say t either method 
was proper when sanctioned by the House, by rule, and that it 
was wi the province of the House to determine by rule by 
which method the presence of a quorumshould be ascertained? 

Mr. REED. Then if the Supreme Court decided that the 
method was right if it had the sanction of the House, and the 
method that was adopted had the sanction of the House, that 
ends the question. 

Mr. DEARMOND. But the Supreme Court did not decide 
that the method in itself was right, but that the House by its 
rules could determine which method it would adopt. 

Mr. REED. I will allow the gentleman to state that position 
for himself if it suits him. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Let me ask the gentleman from Maine 
this question: Does not general parliamentary law consist of the 

inciples which are recognized as governing deliberative bodies, 
8 with the practices and decisions which have prevailed 
in such bodies? 

Mr. REED. The practices and decisions of that particular 
kage but not of the preceding bodies. 

. DEARMOND. But do not these practices and decisions 


asa whole make what is known as general parliamentary law? 


| name was called, and the Chair is therefore stating 


Mr. REED. They do not, speaking of the House; not of the 
rae bodies. e gentleman, if he will allow me, is msk- 
this error: We have ap pea re only very recently repudi- 
ated, the former usage of the House in this regard. e have 
repudiated the idea that the House was governed by the rules of 
its predecessor; and I can recollect when it w s a heresy to say 
that it was not. I was 3 heresy myself for a while, but 
nevertheless it was heresy. e have now, however, as I have 
said, repudiated that idea. 

Now, the gentleman is endeavoring to get us back to the rules 
of the last House by inference. and that we have to éstablish 
these rules asa part of the parliamentary custom of this body, 
when in the very nature of the case they are in derogation of the 
custom. And to use his own simile that the common law is gov- 
erned by statute, common parliamentary law is modified by the 
rules of the House, and your trying to incorporate into the par- 
liamentary law the rules of the List House is of just the same 
force and effect as if you were trying to incorporate into the com- 
mon law statutes not yet enacted. 

Mr. DEARMOND. I beg pardon, Thegentleman misappre- 
hends or misunderstands my position. 

I Ido not claim that the rules of any particular House are bind- 
ing on asucceeding House, but that the general pr. cticeand the 
decisions, on questions not 3 by rules and until the adop- 
tion of rules, must go to e up the general parliamentary law. 

Mr. REED. By those principle li 

N . By those principles recognized as general parlia- 
mentary law by the body itself. = 

Mr. DE ARMOND (continuing). And when by the rulings 
of the Speakers and the practice of the House it had come to 
pass that the question of whether the House hid a quorum and 
was in condition to do business, was determined on yea-and-nay 
vote, by the responses of members that much of general parlia- 
mentary law was established. 

And did not these rulings of the Speakers rest upon general 
ie and not upon any rule? 

Mr. REED. I think it is the ruling of the Speaker on a rule. 
That is my recollection. But I donot intend to evade the ques- 
tion. Admitting the gentleman’s premises, when I was Speaker 
in the Fifty-first Congress I SF a decision or overruled an 
appeal; but in every instance it was sanctioned by the body 
itself. In that event there is the end of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. DEARMOND. My point is that when this decision had 
been made a number of times—— 

The SERAK pra tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
is out of order. gentleman from West Virginia has been 
recognized. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I stated when I allowed. the 
gentleman from Missouri to proceed that it was not to be taken 
out of my time. 

Mr. D. Tune the gentleman from West Virginia will 
have an extension of his time. 

Mr. BOATNER. I move that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia ot his time extended. 5 

e AKER pro tempore. e gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has been recognized. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it has been argued here that 
it is proper to intrust in the Speaker the power and right to count 
a quorum, and that the rules reported to this House should vest 
such authority in the Speaker. In answer to that contention, I 
beg leave to have read to the House a few extracts from the 
records of the Fifty-first Congress, from which it will be sean 
that it is unwise and unsafe to place such power in the hands of 
any man. 

The fact that opportunity would be offered, by mistake or de- 
sign, to make a false record, should make us pause before we 
indorse such a bad precedent. And whether such false record 
should result from preconcerted design on the part of the pre- 
saing officer, temporarily in power, arbitrarily or recklessly to 
beat down opposition and carry through measures antagonistic 
to the interests of the country, or whether it came from lack of 
knowledge of the facts or inadvertence, can make no difference 
so far as effect is concerned. 

What has been done may again be done; and, as a warning to 
this House against placing in the hands of a Speaker such un- 
precedented power, I ask the Clerk to read the following ex- 
tracts from the RECORD of the Fifty-first Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On January 29, 1890, Mr. OUrHWAITE made the following statement, which 
was not disputed: 
wish to state to the Chair that I was not present in the House Liber A 
what is not trne. It 
not for the Chair to say whether I shall vote or not, or Whether Ishall answer 


| to my name when it is called.” 


Mr. REED. That is an extract which is not correct. The 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] will himself bear wit- 
ness that it was stated publicly at the time that it was an error, 
and the error was corrected. That is true. 

Mr. ALDERSON. That is cut out of the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
Mr. REED. To propery; as it does not teli the whole truth. 
Mr. ALDERSO entleman can place the other in and 


tell the whole story, if he thinks there is more of it. I ask the 
Clerk to continue the reading. 
Pi Clerk read as follows: 


of 8 5. 1890, contain the following: 
as ari STONE 5 Mr. Speaker, I did not hear that portion of the 
Journal read wien 8 ‘the names of members 
ing on 755 — Sa- und- nay vote yesterday; but I take 
appears in RD, and if so the Journal isincorrect. The statement 
Sr ine RECORD IE that I was and not vo on this last call. As a mat- 
ter of fact I was in the nort tern part of the city at the time looking for 


a house 
t occupant of the chair was not in during the 


The SPEAKER. The 
time that record was made u 
Mr. STONE of Missouri. And I ask that the Journal be corrected. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that itis the name of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. STONE, that appears in the Journal. 
Mr. STONE ol! i. Then I ask that the RECORD be corrected. 
The SPEAKER. Thecorrection will be made as su; by the gentleman. 
petri STONE of 1. Mr. Speaker, I rose this morning to a Soestion of 
ege and asked that the ais ag of the House might sup- 
posing tè thatit corresponded in its statements with those contained in the 
RD. Ihad examined the RECORD and found that I was reported as be- 
present in the House on eee when the last yea- and may vote was 
u, and refused to vote. Thes n announced to the House, 
a examining the Journal, that it peed in the Journal that Mr. Stone 
Kentucky, was present and did not vote, and that it did not W that 1 


nt and not vot- 
to be the same as 


was present. Isu uently examined the Journal 
Tam recorded as being ent at the time and re to =n Sea 
Now, I have, and all of the House have, the most im t confidence in an 


statement the Speaker makes, but there was evidently some misunderstand- 

A misstatement has been made by the Jo clerk to the Speaker, 
or the Speaker has misinformed the House of the fact. I want to have the 
Journal corrected to show the real fact 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House that the examination 
which the 5 er made ofthe Journal was made of a 8 —— was 
handed to him containing certain printed statements which had been 
— ms 1 Itis 5 to ä the J — in that manner. 

upposing that that was the paragraph which was referred to e 
tleman from Missouri, and finding the name of the fpei toes Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STONE] therein, the Chair replied as the House heard. It is one 
of those accidents that sometimes occur when information is got hurriedly 
foramember, without there being any reason to suppose thatthe informa- 
tion was furnished to the Chair with anything but good faith. 

Mr. STONE of Missouri. The Speaker none the less announced me pres- 
ent, or it would not have so appeared; and the Journal has been approved 
With my name in it as being present when I was in the northwest portion of 
the 3 hunting a house in which to live, having recently been burned out. 

PEAKER. The Chair is unable tostate how it occurred, as the Speaker 
was notin the Chair when the record was made. 

Mr. STONE of Missouri. I su the blind eye of the Chair happened to 
be on this side of the House. aughter.] 

The SPRAKER. The Journal bec accordance with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri, without objection. 

There was no objection. 


In the proceedings of June 21, 1890, we find the following: 


Mr. FoRMAN. Mr. Speaker, Irise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FORMAN. I have been as diligent, perhaps, as most members of toned 
House in the discharge of my oficial duties; but I am the last man om 
credit for anything which I do not believe 1 deserve On the 2d N 
month I obiained leave of absence for ten days. On the 4th I — 95 ns 
field, III., and yet on that day action was had on the ad 
and i was counted by the Speaker and the Clerk as present in this at Hali 
and refusing to vote. The Journal of the 4th instant shows 8 same as the 
RECORD, and I desire that the proper correction shall be made, as I do not 
want to impose upon my const pare Hh by being at home and recorded 
here at the same time. [La and applause on the Democratic side. 

The SPEAKER. The 9 is put down as present and not voting upon 
the J 8 at the time he specifies. The gentleman states that he Was not 


presen 

Mr. FORA No, sir; I was in Springfield, III., on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the J ournal will be corrected to corre- 
spond with the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was not a matter for objection; he has a right to have it 


corrected. 
8 SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the Journal will be cor- 


The following extracts are from the proceedings of the House 
of Representatives of February 20, 1891: 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand a recapitulation of the vote. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The SPEAKER. On this question 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I notice that the name of Mr. OATES 55 Alabama is re- 
corded among the names of those 2 1 and not a I make the point 
that he is not here, ang has not been in the Hail morning. 

1 SPEAKER Does the gentleman state of his personal knowledge that 
5 an error? 

Mr. M OMILLIN. I state from my personal knowledge that Mr. OATES has 
not been in the Hall this mo: 

The SPEAKER. H»s he not been in the cloakroom? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. He may have been there. He has not been in the Hall. I 
am so informed, and I have no doubt my information is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the cloakroom is a part of the fioor 
of the House; but in order that there may be no occasion for question, 
the name of Mr. OATEs will be erased, there being an ample number. 

$ $ * * + + 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman Vill state it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ng bear thenameof FFF (Mr. Bor- 
masis reuen as See ee ot voting? 

SPEAKER, 


MOMILLIN. . 
The SPEAKER, He is in the cloakroom. 
He was not in the House. and Sakat DOA bestin Fha Cloak 
room as I am informed since this roll call began. of 


roo I make the point 
The SPEAKER. That is the information the Chair has. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. ‘The Chair's information is erroneous, then. 
The SPEAKER. It is the information at the Clerk’s desk. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. The information at the Clerk’s desk is inaccurate, then 
and I challenge the coun of that vote. 
The SPEAKER. The not necessary to make 


order is carried, and the House will 
ate amendments. 


We find the following in the proceedings of the same body of 
February 21, 1891: 

Mr. TURNER 8 Mr. Speaker, on the motion to recommit to the 
Committee on Rules the resolution reported yesterday by the ae 
ray I was present in the 
the S; had decided that the yeas and nays had been ordered on that 
motion, a colloquy ensued between the gentleman Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] and the Speaker as to the right of the gentleman from Tennessee 
to demand tellers on the yeas and nays. 

9 that colloquy [ went to the cloak room, took aF hat and coat, and 

ped, with whatever dignity I could command, to the barber shop. 
{tat rte) Yet I am reported in the Journal, on the authority of the 
erk, polled a e, or the Speaker, whoever it may ‘be—I do not censure 
ow there was great confusion in the Hall—I say, notwi 
— — . RADAN tn TAUA as hav. 
been present in the Hall and refusing to vote on that Call of the yeas 
na 

hen a motion followed for the previous question; and after I had 
between the tellers on the question of taking the yeas and nays upon that 
motion, and before the count by tellers was concluded, I left the thro z 
the front door, and the yeas and nays were not calfed until I was in 


Now, Mr. Speak 
my part, and which Thave endeavored to describe, I desire to have with my 
constituents; and I ask mga the Journal be corrected by the omission of my 
name from these . 5 delinquents. 

s $ e 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. 8 the Journal recites the fact that pon the 
vote on ordering the previous question on the order proposed yesterday 
morning, anumber of gentlemen were present and not voting, amongstthem 
my name being included. The names of other gentlemen were also read. I 
Went between the tellers on the demand for the yeas and nays on the pre- 
vious question. I went out of the Hall and was not m it zaren for two hours. 
I was not here while that roll call was being had. I ask unanimous consent 
therefore, that my name may be stricken from that list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAYNE. I object to the unanimous consent. 

= 2 * * * * * 


3 being 3 eee 3 
page present louse en the yea- — 5 hog was 
taken on the question of ordering the 8 question yesterday. 
not in the House when that vote was I had left tho Capitol 2 had 
© to one of the hotels of this city, and 756 I was counted as present by the 
Speaker or the Clerk—— 
ry TRACEY. Or by a pee 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Or by a page. And the RECORD and the Journal in re- 
cording me as present ' perpetrate a palpable falsehood 
Mr. Do understand you to say you were not here during 


Mr. BLANCHARD. That is whatI said. When tho vote was taken on order- 
ing the previous question I was not in the Hall of the House. Before my 
name was called the first time I had ieft the Capitol building and re 
toa hotel of this city near the Capitol, and I did not return to the i ìl of 
the House until the n session for pensions began. 

* > = 
X Speaker, 9 3202 of the Recon Je name is 8 
as One ot those present and not voting. I desire to say that that record is 
incorrect. Iwas present and went between the tellers on the demand for 
the eon question, I believe it was—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. On the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Crisp, On the demand for the yeas and nays. I went between the 
tellers, went back to the cloakroom, immediately took my coat and went 
out, and before the beginning of the roll call I was Tout of the building, hay- 
ing left it. I merely desire to say this, so that the House and the country 

understand the method in which the presiding officer_of this House 


ma up and faisities this record. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. 5 false in a number of particulars, as other 
8 here = 


— + = 


called. mi I am recorded as ha 
fact I was not in the 1. 


a * * e * $ s 
Mr. OaTEs. Mr. Speaker, au I wish to say is that the only time I was in 
the Hall yesterday was when the tellers were called for on the yeas and 
I through the tellers e menage an out of the House, and as I 
was lea the cloakroom I heard the Clerk begin to call the yeas and nays. 
I was not in the House at all afterwards. 
$ * * + s — * 
Mr. GEARY. You decline to permit me to correct the record as to myself. 
flak ie’ here. „ until 2 o'clock. 
= $ + 
Mr. KAE Isay that: zanet are trying to deceive the E aea ean = yon 
can not palm off this frandulent record . ore i a 
FFC continues inisehood, nd ends 


Mr. ALDERSON. Every statement made by each of these 
gentlemen on this occasion remains to this day uncontradicted; 


g been present, when in 
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and yet they were not permitted to have the false record cor- 
rected, which showed them to be present when they were absent, 
On the same day other gentlemen, counted to make up aquorum 
when absent, addressed the Chair, but were not recogni 


Thus it appears that eleven gentlemen, two of them twice each, 
were admittedly counted as present when absent. Every gen- 
tleman who was a member of the Fifty-first Congress knows that 
such incidents were almost of daily occurrence. The unrelia- 
bility and uncertainty of a record thus made up is self-evident. 

I have not called attention to these matters to provoke an 
apology from any defender of the bad rule to which I have re- 
ferred, and worse applications of it, but simply to recall the at- 
tention of the House and of the country to the proceedings and 
pannos which the Democrats here so vigorously and properly 

enounced, and the country so emphatically repudiated. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. S er, this is only another echo of the 
minority of the Fifty-first Congress. Those echos are dying— 
not musically, but dying. In due time we shall have the end of 
them; because there is no method so satisfactory of disposing of 
anything which has passed the period of ripeness and usefulness 
as e ing it to the common air. [Laughter onthe Republican 
side.] The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] is 
not a novice in this business. His noble voice was uplifted in 
the last Congress in a similar line of observations. He was then 
told that if he would compact his statements and make them defi- 
nite they would be answered. 

After two years of strong mental effort, after two years of 
enormous examination, and by the assistance of typewriters and 
clerks, he has evolved the remarkable production to which you 
have listened this morning. [Laughter on the Republican si e.] 
I hail the rising State from which he comes. To have two 
statesmen, one to lead the House and the other to bring up the 
rear in this manner, is too much glory for a State made out- 
side the Constitution.” [Laughter.) 

I feel called upon to say this much, because the gentleman has 
added to his collection, which he has carefully made, the asser- 
tion that these things were of daily occurrence. Do you sup- 

that he would not have piled the present record full of it 
had that been true? On the contrary, he has get everything 
there is, and Iam very glad to answer him and to meet it at 
once. 

Now, mark the foundation; because sometimes the difficul- 
ties in this life arise from not understanding precisely what is to 
be met. Understand that the first charge is of accidental error, 
and that the system is to be condemned because there were acci- 
dental errors. Now, that necessarily implies that the other sys- 
tem was free from errors—that under the other ngem no mis- 
takes were made. And yet the members of the last Congress 
can recollect one time when the Speaker, in the confusion of a 
night session, came very near deciding that a vote could not be 
recapitulated which the next morning turned out to be a false 
vote. 

Why, a great many things are liable to happen in the confu- 
sion of this House, and I can produce here and have published 
instances where votes were absolutely changed by the false rec- 
ord of the Clerk. A gentleman from my own State, Gen. Plais- 
ted, came down here in front and distinctly voted one way. He 
was recorded the other way, and the proposition was carried 

nst him, and the next day it was brought up, correction 
made, the action of the House reversed, and nobody used any 
unhandsome language about it. Why? Simply because party 
spirit was not running high. 

Now, I encountered a good deal of high party spirit. I never 
bore any ugly feelings on account of it. hen men are angry 
they do things that gentlemen ought not to do, but it ought not 
to be treasured up against them; but the hoarded malice of a 
couple of years is not commendable [laughter], and if you will 
search the records of this House you will find in every Congress 
just as many mistakes as were made in counting a quorum, and 

no instance did one of those cases change the result, while in 
repeated instances in other Congresses the result was changed 
by the mistakes of the Clerk. 

In other words, human institutions are human, and there is lia- 
bility of mistake, and nobody fails to understand that. 

Now, let us come to another occasion in which several gentle- 
men participated. If that was a mistake, it was a mistake in 
judgment as a parliamentarian and asalawyer. I believed that 
there was some time when every member must be considered as 
present who was present at all. You and I know that when we 
take a yea-and-nay vote, members go in and out, and it often hap- 
pens that at no particular instant of time is there a quorum 
present here in the Hall or in the cloakroom. Nevertheless, 
we go on with our vote, in the supposition that ata particular time 
the majority were there. 

Well, now, what particular time must be taken? In my judg- 


ment—and that is a judgment which I think is justified by the 
practices of other legislative bodies—the point of time at which 
the House must be considered as having a quorum or not having 
a quorum is the moment when the question is put to the House. 
From that moment everybody who was there at that time is con- 
structively present all the time, and everybody who comes in is 
constructively present all the time. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side adopted this interesting 
device: They would call for the yeas and nays, and when 
granted them, they would still demand tellers on the yeas and 
nays. Then they would pass between the tellers and rush out 
of the House. Now, the question is when they were present in 
a parliame: tary sense. In my judgment—and I have seen noth- 
ing to change it, although I shall change it if I see anything 
these men were present to constitute this body a lage body at 
that time. 

That is the reason no correction was made in that case. I 
make this explanation, because party passion has very greatly 
subsided, and men of sense have an opportunity to look at this 
thing clearly in the face, free from feeling; and I am entirely 
certain that no member of this House charges those of us of the 
Fifty-first Congress with dishonest purpose or intention. We 
took our view on this subject. Thus far it has been sustained; 
and in due time it will be sustained throughout. 

I want to say another thing to this House. There were peri- 
ods of very great confusion, because party spirit ran high; and 
whatever mistakes might haye been made were made in the 
hurry and rush of the moment, and mistakes which are liable to 
be made and are made by anySpeaker. Take, for instance, that 
case in regard to Mr. OUTHWAITE, cited by the gentleman from 
West Virginia, who disingenuously left out the exculpatory cir- 
cumstances in connection with it. I am in a condition to state 
to the House how this occurred. It was the first time that a 
quorum had been counted. -The gentleman from Ohio sat ve 
near where he now sits. I had seen him from time to time, an 
when his name was called I made a stroke with my pencil at his 
name, and, looking up and seeing that he was not here, I crossed 
that out. 

When I came to read the names several gentlemen were oc- 
cupying the floor, rather multitudinously. I am not saying it 
with any intention to reflect upon any member then present, but 
there was something in the nature of an uproar, and when I read 
the names I did not at the moment notice that this sign had 
been stricken off; but I showed it to the gentleman from Ohio 
immediately afterwards and the correction was made. 

Now, I do not really think I need say anything more to the 
House in reply to what has been said, except simply to express 
my gratitude to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDER- 
son] for kindly bringing these matters forward. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, debate upon this proposi- 
tion has taken a very wide range, It is over an hour since the 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER] to this clause of the rule: and I ask now, by unanimous 
consent, that the House take a vote upon it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Oh, no; I want to be heard. 

Mr. WHEELER of- Alabama. I want three minutes. [Cries 
of Vote!“ 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I trust that I may be heard. I 
do not want to be heard in reply to anything that has been said 
in the debate which has just closed, but I want to be heard on 
the significance of my amendment. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent that debate 
upon this amendment be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Debate of an hour has been oc- 
cupied Baad or three gentlemen. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move the previous question on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 147, noes 24. 

So the previous question was orderéd. - 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
Spe ker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I want to know whether the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio for the previous question 
was to limit the debute to ten minutés or on the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER. of Mississippi. You want to cut off all debate. 
That is the way you gentlemen from the Committee of Rules 
are going todo. That is just what I expected. 

The amendment was again reported. 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
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The question was then taken on the amendment, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOATNER. I offer an amendment to the pending para- 


graph. 
ZY 


e Clerk read as follows: 
Amend paragraph 57, Rule XI, by iea 3 “And when the chairman of a 
committee, or any member of the House having a bill in charge which is 


under consideration, moves the previous osaga ona peni amendment, 
or engrossment and third reading, or fina the bill, the Speaker 
shall submit the question to the House without enter motion 


against the same. If the motion is agreed to the question s then be =. 
on the proposition to which the motion for the previous question applied, 
and no motion shall be entertained against the same except one motion to 


recommit, with or without instructions; which motion be decided with- 
out debate. 
Mr. REED. I suggest to the gentleman that he modify that 


by adding after the word ‘ proposition ” the words ‘ or proposi- 
tions.” 

Mr. BOATNER. Laccept that suggestion. 

Mr. BROWN. And, Mr. Speaker, suggest to the gentleman 
from Louisiana that after the word bill,“ he insert the words 
or report.” 

Mr. BOATNER. I will accept that amendment also. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment which Í now offer is the same to which 
I called the attention of the House in general debate on yester- 
day. It involves the questionof whether this House will, at the 
inception ofits organization, abdicate its constitutional function 
and duty of legislating, or whether it fof ed rege a to itself the 
right which is held by every legislative in America except 
the House of Representatives, to bring itself to a final. vote upon 
any question which comes before it for consideration. 

Tinlinve, sir, that in eyery Legislature, in every city council, 
in every board of county commissioners, in fine, in every delib- 
erative or municipal body in America except the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the majority may, under the operation of the pre- 
vious question, assert its will upon any question that comes 
teen i for consideration. It is reserved for the House of Rep- 
resentatives alone to insert provisions in its rules which make 
it impossible for a majority of the body to exercise its will upon 
any subject unless the Committee on Rules will report acloture, 
or an order of business under which the House can act. 

The preceding section of this rule, to which I offer this amend- 
ment, authorizes the Committee on Rules to report at any time 
a resolution fixing the order of business, or fixing the time for the 
consideration of any measure, the time when the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered, and the time when the vote 
shall be taken, and providing that after that the Speaker shall 
not entertain any dilatory motion against it. That rule is effect- 
ual and satisfactory, and it works well with all that class of leg- 
islation in regard to which, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] said to-day, in addressing the House upon another 
amendment, the committee feels justified in exercising this au- 
thority. Legislation of great political importance, which the 
minority of thé House considers as a matter of political duty, 
will demand at its hands and will receive a resolution of cloture. 

But the ordinary current of business which may affect one 
part of the Union or another, however important it may be to 
the interests concerned, may be antagonized in this House by a 
few gentlemen or by a clique, and may be defeated, notwith- 
standing the fact thata large majority of the House may be in 
favor of its adoption. 

Now, I think, Mr. Speaker, that as a matter of right every 
member upon this floor who secures a favorable report from a 
committee of the House, or who secures from the Committee on 
Rules the right to have his measure considered, is entitled, as 
a matter of representative right, to obtain a vote and to have 
the judgment of the House upon that-measure; and when you 
go to the extent of putting manacles upon your own hands, re- 
stricting your judgment and your action by putting it in the 
power of one man, or of a set of men, to prevent your ing 

our judgment upon that measure, you are to that extent aban- 
dosag the representative duty which you assumed when you 
took your place on this floor. 

It 15 argued by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] that the amend- 
ment which I propose is bad because it will facilitate legislation, 
because it will render it easy to pass ill-advised legislation; by 
which, Mr. Speaker, is meant that it will fazilitate legislation 
which does not meet their approval; by which is meant that 
legislation which does not meet the approval of the minority 
upon this floor is bad and ought not to be crystallized into law. 
But I say that when you come to consider the safeguards that 
are thrown around legislation by the other provision of this 
rule there is no reason to suppose that the adoption of this amend- 
ment will facilitate hasty or ill-advised legislation. 


In the first place, Mr. Speaker, every measure that is intro- . 
duced into this House has to run the gauntlet of a committee. 
The committees have been increased in membership. They are 
com of representative gentlemen, who are supposed to be 
familiar with the subjects which are to come before the several 
committees to which they are assigned. There rigid exumina- 
tion and exhaustive debate is allowed. Then each measure 
comes into the House, and it must secure the coSperation of the 
Committee on Rules, or else it must come up in the regular 
order of business, and when it comes up for consideration, if 
this amendment be adopted, gentlemen can not shirk their duty 
and run away with the idea that it will be filibustered and de- 
feated anyhow. They will know that once it is taken up for 
consideration it must be disposed of by the House. 

It willdevolve upon members of the committee the higher dut; 
and responsibility of examining more carefully the bills whic 
they prenont It will devolve upon every member of the House 
the higher duty and responsibility of informing himself as to the 
merits of any measure coming before the House, because he must 
go to his constituents under the responsibility of haying voted 
yea nor nay on the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BYNUM obtained the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like a few minutes more. 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman from Louisiana desires to 
proceed I will give way and ask unanimous consent that he be 
allowed five minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] will proceed. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I offer 
does not antagonize the preceding provision in these rules, 
which confers upon the Committee on Rules great authority— 
an authority which they ought to possess and ought to exercise. 
My amendment is in harmony with that provision. It is in- 
tended only to take away from that committee the responsibil- 
ity of the enactment of all legislation in this House, to relieve 
them from the necessity of reporting a cloture or refusing to re- 
port acloture upon matters upon which the party may be di- 
vided, or upon matters of mere business legislation in regard 
to men the political power of the House ought not to be as- 
serted. 

This proposition will enable us to consider the vast volume of 
business legislation which annually comes before the House; it 
will enable us to discharge our duties to our constituents, the 
duties which the Constitution imposes upon us. I hops, Mr. 
Speaker, that no gentleman on this floor will by his vote on this 
occasion render it impossible for him to bring to a final vote in 
this House any measure in which his constituents may bs vitally 
interested. 

Mr. DOCKERY. IfI understand it correctly, this proposition 
will allow acloture upon any private bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Upon everything. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman's proposition seems more 
drastic than the Reed code of rules. 

Mr. BOATNER. The proposition is to give the same force 
and effect in this House to the previous question that it has 
everywhere else—in every legislative body in the world except 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How about the Senate? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Senate has no previous question. Iam 
speaking, of course, of any legislative body that has the previous 
question. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to participate 
in the debate on the consideration of these rules. I was per- 
fectly content to accept the report of the committee and to vote 
to sustain that report, although it contains some things which 
probably, if I had been ey in the formulation, I would have 
changed. But, taking them all together, I think they come as 
near answering the demands and meeting the approbation of the 
House as any set of rules which could well be framed. 

While I am opposed in the main to filibustering, I want to say 
that the filibuster is not an unmitigated evil. There are times 
when he serves the country well. While we may sometimes 
lose our temper and very often become in a measure disgusted 
with those who are obstructing legislation, we ought to be care- 
ful not to go to the other extreme and so modify our rules that 
all restraints are removed. I submit that the measure proposed 
by the gentleman from Louisiana is fraught with very danger- 
ous consequences. As the gentleman from Missouri has said, 
the proposition amounts simply to allowing a member who has 
charge of a bill to move cloture at any time he may see fit. 

Now, with all due respect to committees, I wish to say that I 
have not the utmost confidence in the reports of committees. 
Committees are very often mistaken. They are often misin- 
formed. They do not always come in here with perfect meas- 
ures. It is not till bills are upon the Calendar that they are ex- 
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posed to the eyes of the publicand thescrutiny of the press. Why, 


sir, we all recollect that in the Fifty-first Congress, under the 
cloture, there was in this House a bill with reference to 
the boundaries of Oklahoma which included within that Terri- 
tory the whole of Panhandle of Texas. A bill to reform our ju- 
diciary was put through under whip and spur and it was after- 
wards found that it abolish ed the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and left that august body without a 
single case on its docket. 

Things of this kind are liable to occur at any time with the 
very best committees. I say, therefore, we ought not here to 
favor a proposition allowing any committee to come in here at 
any time and gag the House upon a measure which the com- 
mittee may think perfect, but which deliberate discussion might 
prove to be very defective. Such a proposition is very danger- 
ous, and I trust this House will reject the amendment and stand 
by the report as presented. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with 
the sentiments expressed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] as to the dangerous character of the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Louisiana. On the contrary, the 
experience I have had on this floor during several Congresses 
leads me to regard this proposition as a very wise measure, and 
one which in the interest of economy, and of the public service 
should be adopted. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that filibustering is not an 
unmitigated evil. I will not stop at this time to controvert that 

roposition, but I will say to him that the committee having a 
Bini in charge can exercise the same forbearance and the same 
discretion that would be exercised by the Committee on Rules, 
to whom this proposed code gives . greater than it 
is pro to clothe the committees of the House if this amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Now, let us lovk at the situation fora moment. Under our 
rules, as thus far adopted, certain classes of legislation are sent 
to one committee or another. The Committee on Approprian 
tions, has charge of the great appropriation bills; the Commit- 
teeon Ways and Means, of revenue bills; the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of matters relating to that subject; the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, of the improvements in rivers and harbors. 
Now, if this House has confidence enough in the committees as 
formed to permit them to perfect legislation in their committee 
rooms, why not, when those committees come into the House, 
clothe them with power to secure action on this proposed le. 
lation by asking for the previous question after a reasonable 
time has been granted for debate? 

The argument of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] is 
based on the idea that the committee having a bill in charge 
would, without giving reasonable time for debate or considera- 
tion, demand the previous question and bring the House to a 
direct vote upon it. My experience in this House leads me to a 
different conclusion. experience is that the committee hav- 
ing the billincharge would A 85 ample opportunity for all parties 
interested to discuss any amendments that may be i proponed, and 
that the committee having the bill in charge would be anxious 
to listen to anything that would perfect the legislation, or would 
satisfy them that the interests of the public would be better sub- 
served by amending or modifying or changing in some shape the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman, also, that 

if the committee did undertake to cut off debate the House can 
, always refuse to order the previous question. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Certainly, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania pertinently remarks, if the committee having the 
bill in charge undertakes to cut off debate, it is always in the 
power of the House itself to vote down the proposed motion and 
allow a further discussion. So that this motion for the previous 

uestion can only be exercised effectually to cut off debate when 

the interest of the House demands it, and can only be operative 
when a 3 the House favors immediate action on the 
legislation, and believes that ample opportunity had been granted 
to all of the advocates or opponents of the bill to present all of 
the features it embodies fully to the House. 

But, sir, if this amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
is ag? he it stops this unnecessary and criminal waste of time, 
this filibustering system that has disgraced this House in past 

Congresses. it places it within the power of the committee hav- 
the matter in onarga to 9 to one individual, or a number of 
ividuals, who simply entertain captious objections to the 
ES d measure, that those objections must be ide in a 
egitimate way by a vote in the House, and that the dilatory and 
wasteful expenditure of time must stop, and that the House shall 
be permitted to vote on the bill or amendments, or the merits 
of the measure whatever it may be without further delay, 

Now, as I have said, this is the time of all times for the mem- 

bers of this House to protect themselves against the captious, 


unnecessiry, and criminal filibustering that has been indulged 
in heretofore on this floor. We know in the past some men have 
made reputations on that practice and that practice alone. We 
know, too, it is against the best interests of the country; and I 
trust that members on both sides of the House will unite in en- 
grafting this amendment on the code of rules, and thus enable 
the House to transact any business that may come before it. 

The adoption of the amendment does not interfere with the 

rivileges of the Committee on Rules at all. The Committee on 

ules regulates the order of business and gives precedence to 
the committees in the consideration of legislation, and such leg- 
islation as in the judgment of the Speaker and his associates on 
that committee will best subserve public interest; and after that 
authority is granted, and after that committee has the floor, this 
amendment gives to such committee in charge of the measure 
the power to call for a vote on the merits of the question after 
full and fair discussion. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
me that this is the most unwise proposition presented here that 
I have ever known or heard of in the House. I am surprised 
that my friend from Louisiana who has proposed itis its author, 
for he is tee’ Be careful legislator. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well I have but a few 
moments myself. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will not take a second. I will reply by 
saying that I have not been here long enough to grow so great 
that I have lost all interest in all legislation except of a political 
character. That is the reason I want 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well now I decline to 

ield to the gentleman for a speech. He can take the floor in 
own time. f 

But I repeat, this seems to me the most unwise proposition for 
cloture that I have ever known. Now, suppose a committee 
brings in a proposition, or bill, if you please, and without a mo- 
ment 's debate moves the previous question, how is the House to 
be informed as to the character or merits of the proposition? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House can vote it down. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; but it will be said, 
here is the report of a committee in favor of it; why should the 
House vote itdown? But without one word of debate, without: 
an opportunity to throw any light on the question at all, or an 
opportunity for dilatory motions, you are compelled to come to 
a direct vote on the merits of the proposition. 

Tt seems to me that if we had had such a cloture rule as this in 
the Fifty-first Congress, it would have been going much further 
than even we did go at that time. It may be that my friend will 
insist that no committee of the House would move to close debate 
withoutan opportunity to have light shed on the subject by others 
than the members of the committee reporting it. But we must 
not only look to the committees of this House, but we must look 
to the committees of other Houses, possibly the north House, and 
while they would not be bound by a rule we now adopt, itmight 
go along way in the furnishing ofargumentinfayor of the same 
rules in that body. 

I would not be willing to put that power in the hands of some 
committees (without referring to any particular Houses) that 
existed in the past. I would not bə 1 I say, to put that 
power in the hands of some committees that [ have known, and 
F I have witnessed since I have been a member of 

is body: 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen here have spoken of the power of 
committees. They have inveighed R Sy the ower piven to 
the Speaker to constitute these committees. ey say it puts 
in his hands an immense power when you permit i to name 
the committees of this House, and so it does. It isa vast power; 
gonion possibly, than that possessed by any other officer of this 

overnment, the President not excepted, so far as shaping the 
legislation of this country is concerned. But when you increase 
and magnify the power of the committees of this House by giv- 
ing them this additional authority, you thereby increase corre- 
spondingly the power lodged in the Speaker. You make him 
that much greater in his authority and in his power. Ñ 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. aker, I think that the old 
rule, which gives the chairman of the committee, or the member 
of the committee who has charge of a measure, the right to move 
the previous question, in his discretion, ought to be sufficient 

wer. He may make the demand for the previous question, 
and it has been very rarely the case since I have besn a member 
of this House that there has been any filibustering against the 
demand for the previons question when made by a gentleman 
having charge of a measure under consideration. I think the 
rule as we have had it for many years is sufficient, and I earnestly 
3 against the innovation proposed by the gentleman offer - 

g this amendment. 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire toexpress the 
that this amendment will not be agreed to by the House, I 
wish to premise what I shall say by the statement that my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] is entirely correct when 
he says that if it be adopted it will not militate in the slightest 
degree against the power of the Committee on Rules. nce, 
no man can suspect that in opposing this amendment I have or 
can have any interest whatever as a member of the Committee 
on Rules. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the majority should rule in this 
House as elsewhere, but it is necessary that the majority should 
rule only when its conduct is based upon information delibe- 
rately e ee I knowof nothing more valuable to the Amer- 
ican people than the freedom of debate which has ever been prac- 
ticed in this House. Many times, since I have been a member 
of this House, I have seen the majority, under the influence of 
free debate, alter its opinion and refuse to pass bills which it 
would have passed without debate. I have seen many a meas- 
ure, seemingly proper and wise, shown by freedom of debate to 
have been crudely conceived and improperly framed. 

Mr. Speaker, no set of rules can be justified which does not 
make allowance for absolute freedom of debate upon the part of 
the minority of this House. And when I say minority I do not 
mean a political minority. 

Now, if this amendment should be adopted, there would be no 
reason why the member having charge of a bill should not de- 
mand the previous question before there had been any substan- 
tial debate upon it whatever; and we all know the power of these 

reat committees. It would be ible, and we would see it 

one, that these great 5 bills and other bills would 
be put through under whip and spur without debate and without 
the power to offer amendments. 

Very few bills ought to pass which can not pass without a 
cloture. While it is properand right that the power should be 
vested somewhere to put an end to dilatory proceedings, so that 
the House may transact business, that is a power that should 
rarely be exercised. Iwish to invite the attention of gentlemen 
present, especially of new members of this House, to the fact 
that while we possessed the power of cloture in the last House, 
on no single occasion was it exercised. « 

I wish to répeat that very few bills deserve to pass which can 
not pass after they have gone through the ordeal of discussion, 
so that the House may have a full understanding of them. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman permita question right 
there? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman recollect that on one 
occasion in this House the filibustering lasted two days on the 
approval of the Journal, and that the measure which was being 
filibustered nst d not even be spoken of and debated on 
the floor of this House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. * Unquestionably; and there would come in 
the opportunity for the proper e of the power vested in 
the Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. BOATNER. But the Committee on Rules did not bring 
in that cloture. 

Mr. CATCHINGS (continuing). Not for the purpose of put- 
ting a cloture on the bill before the House, or which it was de- 
signed to bring before the House, but simply for the purpose of 
removing this obstruction, so that the House might enter upon 
the consideration of that bill. To make use of that power to 

revent filibustering, soas to permit the House to to 

e consideration of business, is a very different thing from put- 
ting acloture in force which ma er to the actual engrossment, 
third reading, and 2 ofa bill. Mr. Speaker, this is a clo- 
ture which goes far beyond anything ever suggested to the 
American Congress before. 

Mr. REED. Will my colleague on the committee permit me to 
ask him what difference there is between this and the motion 
for the previous question, which has always been entertained by 
the House prior to the invention of filibustering? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The answer is obvious, and the distin- 

hed gentleman from Maine would not have asked the ques- 
tion if he had paid proper attention to thisamendment? Ordi- 
narily, 3 the demand for the previous question, 
we have certain motions which can be made which will ne 
the operation of the previous question; so that this House can 
not be driven ordinarily even to voting upon the previous ques- 
tion, or to voting upon the passage of the bill, should the previ- 
ous question be ordered. 

But here it is proposed that any member having eof a 
bill, when it has b2en under consideration say but five minutes, 
may make a motion, which the Speaker is obliged to entertain, 
forbidding the entertainment of any other motion, that cloture 
shall be applied to that measure. Thus the House is to be 


-brought to the question of passing the measure without an ade- 


quate rtunity for debate. 
Mr. REED. But it seems to me that itcan not be done with- 
out a majority of the House. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I understand that, Mr. Speaker; and I 
med my remarks by saying that whenever this House has de- 
liberately considered a question and reached a conclusion, of 
course it ought to have a right to register its conclusion by a 
vote and to have it enacted into law. 

Mr. REED. How is it going to do it? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Just as we have passed laws since the 
foundation of the Government. I want to say, in passing, that 
very few bills presented deserve to become law, and I they 
ought not to become law until after this House has had a full op- 
portunity to discuss and dispose of them. Since I have been here 
I have seen filibustering destroy very little legislation that 
did not deserve to be destroyed. It is true that we sometimes 
become restive because some measure in which we are interested 
is defeated in that way. It is true that bills are defeated that 

ht to become laws, but these instances are exceedingly rare. 

heard one of the ablest and most experienced men this 
House say when this amendment was talked about that if it 
should be adopted it means cloture—not once a month, not once 
a week, not once a day, but every hour of the day—and we shall 
be flooded with improper legislation, which this House on proper 
consideration would not enact. 

It excels anything in the shape ol cloture ever suggested since 
I have been a member of this House, and I look with great trepi- 
dation on the result of it becoming a part of the rules of the 


House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, members will all concede that 
this is a very important proposition. I do not think, however, 
that it ought to be regarded asa departure from well recognized 
and established parliamentary proceedings. The fact is it is 
a return to the policy of our fathers, and it simply gives to 
the previous 3 the weight which it had in this Govern- 
ment during the first hundred years of its existence. If gentle- 
men will turn to the rule of this House and a rule now pending 
and to be acted upon later, they will find this language: 


RULE XVII. 


PREVIOUS QUESTION. 
1. There shall be a motion for the vious question, which, being ordered 
— 5 majority of members present, it a quorum, shall have the effect to cut 
. onse to a vote upon the immediate ques- 
tion or questions on w. it has been asked and ordered. 


Mr. BOATNER. What is the rule? ‘ 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thatis the rule on page 19 of the pamphlet. 

Mr. BYNUM. That is, after it is ordered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, so far as I know, all the experience 
and practice in this body up to the Forty-seventh Congress, I be- 
lieve, was to regard a motion for the previous ques as one 
which carried with it the right to bring the House to a direct 
vote on the question pending; and up to the Forty-seventh Con- 

the Committee on Rules did not exercise the right which 
it now exercises of bringing in special orders. That committee 
had confined itself up to that time to the duty of bringing in gen- 
eral rules; and this departure was made and has grown into a 
system allowing this committee to b in all special orders, 

Butthat authority does not conflict with this. Prior torecent 

ears this provision was oes as one intended to bring the 

ousetoa direct vote. Filibustering isa modern invention. It 
was not the policy of our fathers, and was never resorted to in 
the British House of Commons until a few years ago. Now, we 
have reached a point at which no legislation can be transacted 
in this bodyif one member is opposed to it; in other words, most 
of the legislation must be by unanimous consent of everybody or 
we can have no legislation at all unless the Committee on Rules 
bring in an order and provide for a cloture which permits us to 
take a vote upon it. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has 
stated this would throw down all the barriers for careful legis- 
lation. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it does not relate to business in the Committee of the Whole at 
all, nor does it relate to any bill that has come up before the 
House in the regular way or by an order brought in from the 
Committee on Rules; and it does seem to me that when the 
Committee on Rules brings in a special orderand gives acom- 
mittee the right to have considered their measures for one or 
two days, that that committee ought to have the privilege of 
bringing those measures to a vote. I have known committees 
to have two days assigned to them for the consideration of meas- 
ures, and every hour of that time was frittered away by filibus- 
tering, and the committee at the end of two days came out 
where they went in, without accomplishing anything. 


I believe as much as anyone in careful legislation; I believe in 
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guarding legislation; but I have confidence in my coll es upon 
this floor, I have confidence in the Representatives of the people 
here, that they will not adopt a motion for the previous question 
unless they understand what is behind it, and are ready to vote. 
And when a majority of this House is of the opinion that there 
has been sufficient debate upon any question, I hold that that 
majority then has a right to assert itself. Now, this is not re- 
turning to the rules of the Fifty-first Congress—— 
Here the hammer fell]. 

r. KILGORE. The other day I submitted some observa- 
tions to this House upon the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which seem to be very sacred in the eyes of a great many gentle- 
men participating in this discussion. I wanttosupplement what 
Tsaid then by a reference to the universally accepted law or 
theory upon which all written rules and all written constitu- 
tions are founded. Written rules and constitutions were de- 
vised for the purpose of imposing limitations upon authority, 
whether that authority was exercised by the king, lords, and 
commons, or by the king in his own person, or by a majority of 
anybody assembled for the purpose of considering public ques- 
tions. 

That is the universally accepted theory upon which all written 
rules proceed. We have seen in this discussion what we saw in 
the Fifty-first Congress for the first time in the history of this 
Government, that theory entirely and completely reversed. The 

rinciple upon which the rules of the Fifty-first Congress were 
founded was not to impose limitations upon the power of the 
majority, it was not to regulate the course and conduct of the 
majority, but it was to muzzleand tie the hands of the minority; 
ot that is the theory upon which every proposition rests that 
has been urged here, looking to increasing the stringency of 
these rules. 

A majority, Mr. Speaker, can take care of themselves. The 
do not need any rules. General parliamentary law” is suffi- 
cient warrant for the exercise of authority by the majority. 
They can take care of themselves. They can take care of their 
legislation. Rules and written constitutions, I repeat, are made 
to impose limitations upon the power of majorities, and have no 
other purpose. All rules, even those regulating procedure, are 
for the same purpose, and that is the effect of them. 

Now, sir, the whole theory, the whole contention of those gen- 
tlemen who wish to make encroachments upon the power of the 
minority here is that the minority ought to have its hands tied, 
and that rules ought to be devised to stifle its voice in this House. 
They have talked about filibusterers.“ Now, sir, that isa term 
of reproach to apply to any gentleman. [Laughter.] A filibus- 
terer is defined by the dictionary to meun a pirate, a buccaneer. 
[Laughter.] 

Vere the hammer fell.] 

r. KILGORE asked unanimous conseat to continue his re- 
marks, but objection was made. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the framers of our 
Constitution had a purpose in every line and word which we find 
incorporated in that instrument. Those great men, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Madison, and other almost as distinguished mem- 
bers of the convention which framed our organic law considered 
and carefully weighed every expression from the preamble to 
the closing article. The Constitution provides, section 5 of Ar- 
ticle I, that— 

The yeas and nays of the members of either House shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

The Constitution does not say that the name shall be entered. 
It says that the yeas and nays shall be entered on the Journal. 
To be explicit, the Constitution provides that those members 
who vote yea shall be recorded as voting yea,“ and that 
those who vote ‘‘nay” shall be recorded as voting ‘‘ nay.” 

The Constitution also says: 


Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings and from time to time 
publish the same. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a point of 
order against going into that discussion again. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman will certainly 
wait until he finds out the pertinency of my remarks. [Laughter 
and ap 5 
Mr. SOUTH AITE. Iam afraid I shall have to wait too long. 
3 

Mr. ELER of Alabama. On this very same question the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] spoke nearly an hour. If his 
remarks were in order certainly a brief reply to his argument is 
also in order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the remarks of the gentleman are not germane. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will endeavor to so conduct 
my remarks as to make them germane. [Laughter.] The rule 
under discussion and the pending amendment involve the ques- 


tion of cloture, and I wish to consider the relation which the 
Constitution bears to this question. 


The SPEAKER. The 
bama will proceed in order. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think the Speaker will admit 
that the line of argument I have indicated is clearly pertinent 
to the question, and that the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] is not well taken, 

There were three great purposes on the part of the framers of 
our Constitution in enacting this provision. The first was to 
make it certain that all who voted had a right to exercise that 
privilege. The second was to make a record of votes upon im- 
portant questions in order that these records could be used as 
either a guide to be followed or a warning to be shunned by the 
members of future Congresses. A third purpose in requiring 
the yea-and-nay vote to be recorded was to definitely fix the re- 
sponsibility upon members of Congress. 

I have heard it suggested that cases have arisen when mem- 
bers of Congress have voted differently when their votes were to 
be recorded than they would if the vote was viva voce or by di- 
vision or tellers. [Laughter.] For instance it has been hinted 
that some gentlemen members of this House who voted for the 
repeal of the Sherman law possibly would not have voted that 
way but for the fact that their votes were to be recorded. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Some of the votes last Monday recorded expressions upon a 
great public question quite variant from what might have been 
expected, judging from former and very recent views which the 
voters were understood to entertain. So marked and obvious 
was this, that there seemed to be a constraint seldom witnessed 
in this body. It seemed as though some members from the 
rural sections of our land who voted against silver were not 
recording their views and individual judgments. At least it 
seemed they were not absolutely confident. They seemed, at 
least, to entertain doubts. 

Mr. COOMBS. How about the votes of the other side? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not think any member 
from a rural district, especially if from the South or West, who 
voted for silver coinage, has any doubt regarding the propriety 
of his vote. . 

I wish to particularly say that I do not question that every 
member who voted for repeal exercised his best judgment, but 
many gentlemen seem to entertain views different from the 
views they entertained a few months or even a few weeks ago. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the argument and assertion that has been 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Maine, that it has 
been the custom in parliamentary bqdies from time immemorial 
to count a quorum, certainly ought not to go by unchallenged. 
But even supposing that that was done in other countries, it 
would afford no justification for it to be done under our Consti- 
tution? Supposing, for example, that that had been the rule in 
the Credit Mobilier days. More than oné-half of the members 
of this House may have had stock in that corporation, and there- 
fore they would not have been legally authorized to vote upon 
the question, and with that rule the minority could have voted 
and the House would have passed a law by members sitting in 
their seats and having themselves counted. 

Take an extreme case. Sup a case where every man in 
this body excepting one was interested in the question under 
consideration, and therefore could not vote. In that case this 
one man could vote yea, while 180 or 190 members sitting in their 
seats could be counted, and thus a quorum be counted and a bill 
enacted into law. Thus one vote might take away the liberties 
of our people or might deplete the Treasury. 

The statement of the case shows that counting a quorum is in 
violation of the letter and the spirit and the purpose of the 
Constitution. 

Story, on the Constitution says: 

The object of this clause is to insure publicity. 

Of course this means publicity as to the votes of the members. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

- Mr. SIMPSON. I am somewhat of a new member myself 
and do not profess to be very conversant with the rules. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether, under the constitutional pro- 
vision, we have not the right to send the Sergeant-at-Armsany- 
where in the Union in order to bring into this House an absent 
member? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir; there is no question 
upon that point. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then after we get him here have we not 
the right to count him? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No, sir. [Laughter.] By no 
means as it was done in the Fifty-first Congress. A bad meas- 
ure may sometimes be defeated by members declining to vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, then, what do we bring him here for? 


hopes the gentleman from Ala- 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is the duty of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to obey the orders of the House, but when members reach 
this Hall they can and should exercise their judgment. If they 
can accomplish good by roe they should doso; if remaining si- 
lent is the only way they can defeat a vicious law, they most cer- 
tainlyshould decline to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Tho time of the gentleman from Alabam + 
has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the proposition of the gentleman, from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] takes so great a step forward, and is in itself so radi- 
cal and so fundamental, that the House, especially this side of 
the House, ought to consider it very carefully before venturing 
to vote for it. I believe that the experience of members gener- 
ally is, that while extreme ebullitions of what is called filibus- 
tering shall be effectually repressed, the scheme of rules em- 
bodied in the report now under consideration throws all necessary 
safeguards around the House to enable it to escape from improper 
and prolonged resistance on the part of a minority. The fact 
that we do have to resort to occasional amendments of the rules 
under the teachings of experience is no re:son, Mr. Speaker, 
that we should ever cut loose from the great fundamental idea 
that this is a deliberative body. 

Gentlemen seem to be possessed with the idea that the sole 
work of the House of Representatives, in its open public sessions 
is to pass upon measures—measures prepa in the secrecy o 
committee rooms, examined and debated out of sight of the 

ublic; and that we are to become more and more a mere enact- 
5 body to vote on such measures whenever anybody demands 
the previous question. without that deliberation which is and 
must ever be the foundation of wise and just law. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen forget, it seems to me, that one 
of the chief functions of the House of Representatives is the de- 
bating function—as important as the enacting function. We 
meet here; bills are introduced; propositions are brought for- 
ward that may have a great temporary public sentiment behind 
them, and if under the whip and spur of the previous question 
we are forced to vote, we obey what we suppose to be the popu: 
lar sentiment and enact them into law. But if by sufficient de- 
liberate debate we can become convinced ourselves that they 
ought not to pass, we gather confidence that we can correct or 
withstand the temporary popular demand for their enactment. 

Now, I want to appeal to my fellow members on this side of the 
House. We on this side have always been tender of the liberty 
of the individual, have always contended here and elsewhere 
that rules are made not for the protonon, of a majority, which 
can ordinarily take care of itself, but for the protection of a mi- 
nority. I want to appeal to my Democratic brethren to go very 
slow be ore by their votes they put into our code of rules so ex- 
treme and so undemocratic an amendment as this. 

Mr. Speaker, is it an unusual thing in this House to see the 
opinions and ideas of members changed, revolutionized, under 
an adequate and enlightened discussion of a public measure on 
the part of a minority that had examined it more carefully than 
those who, on the spur of the moment, had approved it in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic idea always has been that the 
fewer laws we make the better for us; and a very wise man has 
said that the very best laws ever put on the statute books are 
the laws that repeal previous enactments. [Applause.] 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, before commencing my re- 
marks I send to the desk a modification of the amendment I have 
offered. Sir, it is a favorite expedient of the adroit lawyer, the 
adroit politician, or the adroit debater to misrepresent the sco 
and object of the proposition which he combats, and to 9 
to it properties or qualities which it does not possess. Any gen- 
tleman listening to the impassioned and eloquent remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia would suppose me to be pro- 
posing to strangle debate in this House, to muzzle freedom of 
expression, and to compel members to vote as I would have them 
vote, contrary to their will and in ignorance of the matters 
which they are called upon to decide. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, such a contention is not only not sup- 

— by the resolution I have offered, as shown by its text, 

ut is absolutely absurd on its face. Sir, if this is undemocratic, 
it is undemocratic for the House of Representatives to retain 
the pover of the previous question, as itis understood in general 
liamentary law, as it is understood in every parliamentary 
y in the world that has adopted the previous question; and 
areswe to understand that this is the only body on earth, Mr. 
Speaker, that has an accurate appreciation of the democratic 
ea of the previous N 
Why, sir, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 


would have the House believe, or understand, that I propose 4 
measure here that would absolutely destroy all 
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bate. Has the gentleman ever known an important measure 

earried through this House under the whip and spur of the pre- 

vious question? Does the gentleman credit the majority of the 

members of this House with such stupidity and inattention to 

their duties, such an absurd disregard of the obligation of their 

oaths and the responsibilities devolving upon them, that they 

will sustain a demand for the previous question and be com- 
pelled to vote upon a measure that they do not understand? 

Why, the gentleman talked of protecting the rights of the 
minority. It is the majority that is asking protection against 
the tyranny of the minority. Itis the majority asking for de- 
bate, for an opportunity to explain, for an opportunity to under- 
stand and act upon the measures that come before the House. It 
is the majority which is asking forthe exercise of the intellectual 
forces which control, or should control, legislation, and not 
simply that physical force which is wielded by the filibusterer 2 
who stands in this Hall obstructing, not only action upon all 
matters of legislation, but every effort to explain or make them 
understood. This is a Government of majorities. That is the 
theory of our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, the filibusterer is contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our institutions. I am ready to meet the filibusterer 
here inargument at any time. [am ready to hear him tell the 
House and the country why he does not favor legislation; I am 
ready to hear him explain his opposition to any measure that 
miy be presented; but, sir, I am unwilling that the filibusterer 
shall say to me, Vou shall not tell the country why you favor 
or oppose any proposition on which the House may desire to pass 
its judgment. You must yield your intellectual force in that di- 
rection to the physio ul force that I control.” 

Why, the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, mis- 
apprehends the scope and misapprehends the object of the reso- 
lution. Do these gentlemen understand, the gentleman from 
Indiana 925 BYNUM], the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON], the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], or 
other gentlemen—do they understand or imagine that they can 
direct me and the other members of this House in the line in 
which we onght to go, as far as our duties here are concerned? 
Does each and every one of them think he knows better than I 
do, or better than the ordinary members of this House, what 
subjects of legislation ought to be permitted to come up and ob- 
tain consideration on the floor of this House? 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully dissent from that view of the sub- 
ject. I respectfully beg leave to dissent from the idea that I 
came here to exercise my legislative functions under the direc- , 
tion and supervision of the gentleman from West Virginia, the 
gentleman from Indiana, the gentleman from Mississippi, or any 
other gentleman here. I came to this body as the representa- 
tive of aconstituency, aconstituency which has rights and which 
has privileges, and for whom I propose to speak at all times and 
on all occasions in this Chamber. 

I came here under an obligation tothem to bring to this House 
and test its sense on every measure which conseryes their inter- 
ests and which the Constitution and the rules of this body per- 
mit of consideration before it. Icame here believing it to be my 
duty to present to this House and obtain its candid 1 on 
all of these measures. I did not come here believing that one 
or two men or any clique or minority should have the power to 
effectually tie up this y and prevent action upon any subject, 


8 as cag may dictate. 

Why, sir, the whole argument degenerates into a plea of mi- 
nority; it degenerates into a plea of noncompos mentis; it degen- 
erates into a confession that a majority of the members of this 
House, each of them representing a large mass of the people in 
the United States, are unwilling to trust themselves with power 
and prefer to place in the hands of this or that individual, or 
any cigne of individuals in the House, the mere physical weapon 
to balk their efforts and prevent an opportunity to exercise the 
constitutional right to vote on a tion and determine its fate 
by a majority of the members of this body. 

‘gee. ILGORE. May I interrupt the gentleman for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is this not a majority pleading the baby act 
on this question? 

Mr. BOATNER. No; not at all. 

Istand here in the interest of a majority protesting against 
incorporating a provision in our rules which will have the effect 
of giving the ipse dixit to you, of giving you the veto power upon all 
legislation that may be introduced here which does not in itself- 
commend your approval. 
ere the hammer fell.] 

he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BOATNER. I would like to have five minutes longer. 
The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
will proceed for five minutes longer. 
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There was no objection. : 
Mr. BOATNER. Now, sir, as a matter of course I have no 
interest in thisamendment. I have no more interest 
it than any other tleman on this floor; but I object, and 
seriously object, to balag put in the position of 3 anything 
of the House which is contrary to the principles of the party to 
which Lowe allegiance. 

2 sir, the gentleman had an experience only afew days 
ago, W. en, if the principle headvocates—the principle of the pro- 
tection of the rights of the minority—had prevailed in this House, 
he could not have a measure which was considered by him 
and his associates and by the Executive as one of prime impor- 
tance. 

Why, sir, if a rule is good at all it must be to its full ex- 
tent. If it is contrary to Democratic principles to permit the 
chairman of acommittee to oall the previous question and obtain 
a vote upon a bill which he 3 into this House, it is wrong 
that the previous question s ever be ordered, so as to have 
the effect of cutting off debate and amendments and dilatory 
motions; and if that principle had been applied here the act re- 
pealing the Sherman law would now bé under consfderation in- 
stead of having passed this House. The very rules which you 
have under consideration would be here until the regular ses- 


if you were not p: 
parliamentary law which pe 
and to cut off amendments, the regular session of Congress would 
find you still considering the rules under which you are to do 
the business of the next session. - f 

In my judgmentit is absolutely wonderful, it is amazing, that 
here in blaze of the nineteenth century the test repre- 
sentative body on earth should be seriously considering whether 
it will trammel itself so that it can not perform the functions 
and duties for which it was elected, or whether it will reserve 
to itself the power which is possessed by every other legislative 
body to do these ne i 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
that the chairman or member in charge of the committee woul 
be under the necessity, under this rule, of calling the previous 
question the very moment he presented his bill to the House; 
because if he yielded the floor and those opposed to him once 
got possession of the floor for debate they could filibuster as 
against the call for the previous 5, Rare 

Mr. SPRINGER and others. no. ’ 

Mr. BOATNER. I beg the gen ‘s pardon; and in con- 
clud my remarks I want to call attention to an amendment 
which I have offered, which provides that when a bill or report 
has been under consideration, under general debate for two 
hours or more, yp pete motion can be sus Unas eee 
amendment which I offer a proposition mus open to gener 
debate two hours or more before the motion is in order. 
Now. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], 

who declares that he is unwilling to trust the great committees, 

who calls the attention of the House to the great power vested 
_in these committees and to the abuse of it which could be made 
under this rule—I ask him which one of the chairmen of those 
committees he mistrusts and is afraid of? I ask him if he has 


Ways and Means, or any other great committee, to bring a bill 
into this House e previous question upon it 
withoutfirst ha eneral debate? 

Mr. BYNUM. does not apply to them. 


Mr. B M. You are correct about that. That point does 
not apply to them. It applies to bills which do not receive their 
first consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, to sum it all up, these gentlemen who 
are the heads of committees, these gentlemen who expect tocon- 
trol capa who expect to have g their own way, are 
perfectly satisfied to have a rule which binds up every other 
member, which takes away the right of every other member to 
his just shave in the control of the legislation of this country, 
but which gives gentlemen who are the heads of committees 
the control to say what bills shall come before the House and 
what bills shall not: what bills shall come to a vote and what 


bills shall not. 
Jam here to say that, in my j we all stand on an 


judgment, 
equality on this floor, and that w: a bill has received fair con- 


sideration bya committee.when it has bean reported tothis body, 
when under an order of the Committee on Rules it is taken up 
for consideration, that we havea constitutional right to have that 
bill voted upon by the House, and that any limitation upon the 
power of the House to come to a direct vote is tantamount to an 
abrogation and an abdication by the House of an essential part 
of its legislative functions. 

peers the hammer fell. 

. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
ana [Mr. BOATNER], in the excitement of discussion, threw out 
an intimation which I-am sure upon reflection he will regret. 

Certainly he does not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man from West mia [Mr. WILSON], the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], or myself entertain the slightest desire 
to control his action or his judgment in the least degree. It is 
simply an attempt, Mr. Speaker, to have this House adopt for 
i a code of rules which shall govern him and govern our- 
selves, so that we shali all be upon the same footing and the 
same plane; and when these rules are adopted, Mr. Speaker, no 
special privileges will be given to any one member of this House 
over another. My friend was a little unkind, but I forgive him, 
for I know he spoke his words under excitement when he inti- 
mated in the debate that it was the 1 of any of the three 


tleman from Louisi- 


of us who reported these rules to yand improperly exer- 
cise any control upon his judgment or his action. 

Ido not know, Mr. Speaker, that I can add ing to what 
was so well stated by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 


WILson], except that I will make this observation, tif this 
am nt proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] be adopted there would be opened up a magnificent 
field for the log-roller. How easy it would be for gentlemen 
having measures to oome before the House to make a bargain 
among themselves that they would mutually sustain exch other 
in obtaining the previous question and force bills to a determi- 
nation. It would afford the log-relier an excellent opportunity 
to exercise his skill and ingenuity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is an unsafe preposition. I 
believe that the effect of it would be to stifle the freedom of de- 
bate, which I regard as the most valuable right of any member 
of this House. I myself have very often altered my own judg- 
ment of measures pending upon this floor after li ing to the 
speeches made by gentlemen on the other side of the question, 
and the majority must rule here as everywhere in the last analy- 
sis under our form of Government. I have seen gentlemen here 
and elsewhere in the excitement of debate, per prompted by 
party feeling, say and dothings which in their moments 


. Speaker, there are but few measures which can not stand 
the test of deliberation and discussion which oughtto be enacted 
into laws in this, country. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will allow me right there. 
Ihave amended the resohrtion or amendment so that the motion 
is not in order until the bill or report shall have been under gen- 
eral debate for two hours or mere. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I want to make this remark also, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, which we 
regard as extremely radical, there was nothing provided in the 
effort for the closing of debate and forcing prompt action upon 
measures so Sweeping as that which is now proposed to this 
House. Now, while in the last Congress it was with very con- 
siderable difficulty we could get gentlemen on this side of the 
House to consent to the adoptionof even the moderate provision 
we Ege ee rules 2 cloture, now we a seriously asked to 
put it er of every committee which has a bill before 
this House to 33 cloture. 

Why, sir, we have reached a point where menmay tremble in 
contemplation of what might haz if we should adopt such a 
rule as that now proposed. I wish I had authoritꝝ to repeat the 
name of the disti ished member of this House who said to me, 
in discussing this amendment, that if it should be adopted we 
should have cloture in this House, not once a month, not once a 
week, not once a day, but every hour of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, we assuredly do not wish to put such a provision 
in the permanent rules of this House; and now, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe debate is exhausted and I will call for the previous ques- 
tion on the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentlemen will withdraw the demand 
for a while. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. i withdraw the demand for the previous 
question, as the say oes desires. 

Mr. REED. . Speaker, I hesitate somewhat to trouble the 


matters. What we are = 
ae simply to restore the previous question of Chedachare: 
ile Lam not violently in love witha thing because our fathers 
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were for it, I can use the argument when I am appealing toa 
set of gentlemen who are fond of the actions of our fathers. 
{Laughter.] The principles which governed our fathers in this 
matter are embodied in the amendment presented by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

The gentleman from West Virginia . WILSON] proceeds, 
unintentionally I have no doubt, to confuse the matter mak- 
ing a fancied resemblance between debate and delay. Debate is 
one thing; delay by filibustering is another. What he has said 
as to the propriety of debate everybody will admit, and what he 
has said as to the impropriety of delay by filibustering will be 

enerally admitted. Now, how shall we come to a happy me- 
diam whereby debate may be encouraged and filibustering sup- 
pressed? Surely there is only one way, and it is to restore to the 
majority of the House of Representatives the power to deter- 
mine when debate shall cease. 

What are you going todo? Somebody is going to be invested 
with this power, either the majority or the minority, and which 
do you Democrats believe in? [Laughter.] Do you believe that 
the majority should have the power, or do you believe that the 
minority should have the power? Do you believe that the old 
member, skilled in the art of vetoing, should control this busi- 
ness and make cowards of us all, or thatthe House of Represent- 
atives should in manful fashion meet the question? £ 

But gentlemen say there is danger of somebody coming in here 
and moving the previous question and a bill through 
with lightning spoed, and with little or no debate. Let us look 
abroad and see how mankind generally are affected by such a 
rule. Why, you can not find an assembly outside of this where 
it is not dan; us to proposo the previous question. 

In the Legislature of Maine, where I had my first legislative 
experience, it was always with fear and peagi ai that a man 
would undertake to suppress debate. That was because the 

eral public sense was against it, and that same general pub- 

sense will operate freely here as soon as it is ascertained and 
determined that filibustering can not be indulged in. As soon 
as the power of the House to stop debate is accepted and admit- 
ted, then the largest legitimate range will be wed to debate 
from a sense of fairness, for while this is a large and at times a 
pretty 8 assembly, I have never known its fairness ap- 
pealed to in vain. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I believe that we are on the way to sounder 

rinciples and sounder practice of debate when we restore to the 
EREN the er whic been taken away from it by afew 
filibusterers—“ filibuster” being a Spanish name for a land pi- 
rate. [Laughter.] Let us not confuse honest debate with that 
miserable bas business by which one man stands here and 
sets up his will against the of all of us. 

1 know, and so do that we are all the embodiment of ab- 
solute wisdom Reng hier but this is a world in which we have 
got to live and let live; and it may happen, even to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], that on some occasion the wis- 
dom of 355 other gentlemen many be on a with his, or possi- 
bly just a little shade better. [ hter.| Let us take hold of 
this thing without 88 and with a little common sense. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I simply want 
to say, in reply to the gentleman from Maine |Mr. REED], that it 
is not a question of TOROS Psst ry . I believe we are 
all of one mind that so far as filibustering is concerned we will 
bring it within the narrowest limits that are consistent with the 
rights of the minority. But thisis a . of adequate and 
instructive discussion in this House. e all know that it is no 
uncommon thing for bills to come to us after very slight and 
hasty consideration by the committee reporting them. 

They are sometimes referred to a single member of the com- 
mittee for examination; on his report are approved by the com- 
mittee, it may be with little careful or painstaking discussion in 
the committee room, and are then put upon the Calendars of 
this House with the recommendation of the majority, or of the 
whole committee, in their favor. A proposition may be a very 
plausible one on its face It may be some of that legislation to 
which I referred a while ago, behind which seems to be a tem- 

or panting publio sentiment, genuine or factitious, I care 
. and, in the brief period for debate allowed under the 
rule proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana, it will be ut- 


terly im 

Mr. ATNER. Willthe gentleman permitaquestion there? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would like to finish my 
sentence, but 8 

Mr. BOAT? The gentleman had got to the point where 
my question came in. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
think it is necessary to keep these filibustering motions in full 
force againstevery measure not re upon by the Committee 
on Rules in order to preserve freedom of debate? 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 


it*is necessary for the minority in this House to have some 


rights by which shey can compel a reasonable agreement to a 
reasonable time for debate on any proposition that is brought 
forward. I believe that, and I believe, too, as we must all ad- 
mit, notwithstanding the great wisdom which the gentieman 
from Maine would attribute to us collectively, that measures 
not infrequently come before this House with regard to which 
nine-tenths of the members have not been able to form any cor- 
rect or intelligent opinion, and upon which, if they are forced 
toa vote with the single hour of adverse criticism, which may be 
all they could secure under the proposition of the gentleman 
from isiana, they would cast their votes either blindly 
under the leadership of the committee, or still more blindly 
under mistaken notions which a little deliberate discussion on 
both sides would free them of. 

As IJ said before, gentlemen lose sight of the fact that we are 
here to make e as few laws as we can and to have just as much 
wise and intelligent discussion upon those laws as we can have. 
We may in two hours do that which in two days’ discussion, or 
one day’s discussion, we should never think of doing at all. 
When alaw goes upon the statute book it remains there to work 
its mischief until under the orderly procedure of a subsequent 
Congress it may be brought up for repeal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This does not refer to the proceedings in 
Committee of the Whole. 8 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. No, Mr. Speaker, but not 
all of the legislation that affects most vitally the property and 
5 of the people goes through the Committee of the 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, this is all I care to say in reply to the observa- 
tions of the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. CATCHINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. Isubmit to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CaTCHINGS] whether, as the mover of this proposition, I 
ought not to have the right to close the debate. i 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I yield to the gentleman if he wishes to 


speak. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, T wish merely to refer to the 
argument of the gentleman from West Virginia that the pres- 
ervation of the right to filibuster is necessary in order to secure 
the rightof debate. That argument proceeds upon the hypoth- 
esis that a majority of this House is so ignorant or so careless of 
its public duties that it will vote for an important measure with- 
out gi fair opportunity for discussion. I think the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has no right to send out to the country 
any such opinion of the membership of this House. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Has it not often been done? 

Mr. BOATNER. Why, sir, so far as my observation goes, 
while many of us in this House seem not to be very great men, 
it is very rarely that a man is elected to Congress who has not 
very considerable standing at home. It is very rarely that a 
man receives the suffrages of the number of people necessary to 
elect him a Representative without being a responsible man, a 
conscientious man, a man in whom the public has confidence. 

Then, sir, when an argument ismade against this proposition 
upon the sole ground that members of this House are so careless 
of their public duties or so ignorant of the matters coming be- 
fore them for debate that they willsupport a motion for the pre- 
vious question, and thus cut off discussion apon a measure on 
which the people ought to be informed, I think the argument is 
one which ought not to be addressed to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of this House—an argument which does not comport 
with the dignity of the greatest legislative body on earth, with 
a membership representing the most vital interests of the Ameri- 
ean Republic. 

I repeat that under the amendment which I have offered the 
previous question ean not be moved until a bill has been under 
general debate for two hours or more; and when the previous 
question has been ordered by a vote of the majority of the House, 
a motion is then in order to recommit the bilt with or without 
instructions, which motion is to be submitted without debate. 
In fine, Mr. Speaker, this is merely a proposition that a majority 
of this House shall hold in its hands the er to execute the 
duty which members have been sent here by the people to per- 
form—to legislate to a finality upon matters brought before the 
House Poon of its authorized committees. 

Mr, T IN. I would like toask the gentleman from Louis- 
iana a question. Does he not think there is too much legisla- 
tion anyway—— 

Mr. BOATNER. I really can not say that I do. Ihave seen 
many measures upon which the most important interests of large 
areas of the country depended excluded from fair consideration 
debate not permitted—the House denied the right of knowing 
what was in those measures, by the coercive power, thé mere 
physical force of some man who chose to say, This bill is 
pees gs I will not permit the American to con- 
sider i 
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Mr. TURPIN. The gentleman undertook to answer my ques- 


tion before I had finished asking it. I was about to ask him 
whether he did not think that the most important legislation 
of the Fifty-third Congress will be the repeal of laws already 
in foree—— 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, that is legislation. 

Mr. TURPIN. Is not the most important legislation de- 
manded of us the repeal of the errors of previous Congresses? 
Do you not think that one of the most pressing duties we have 
to perform in this Congress is to undo what was done by a pre- 
vious Congress in the passego of the Federal election laws 

Mr. BOATNER. That may be so. 

Mr. TURPIN. And the McKinley bill, and the passage of 
the repeal act, for which we were called in extraordinary session? 
In other words, are we not here to undo the errors of the great 
men who have been spoken about, who passed these acts in pre- 
vious Congresses? 


Mr. BOATNER. I do not dispute the correctness of what the 
gentleman says. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I now call the previous 


question. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman propose to close this matter 
up to-night? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I thought we might get through with it 
now. 

Mr. REED. I do not think we ought to take a vote this even- 
ing. If the gentleman insists upon a vote, I move that the 
House adjourn. I have no objection to the previous question 
being ordered. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question on the motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. REED (while the question was being taken). If it is un- 
derstood that we shall merely order the previous question to- 
night without taking a vote on the pending proposition, I will 
withdraw the motion to adjourn. 3 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Very well; I have no objection to that 
understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn. The 
question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 

duce a resolution for reference to the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The title of the resolution will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A resolution directing the Clerk to assign an assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 


Committee on Accounts. 


CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for reference a resolution of the same character. 

TheSPEAKER. The title will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution to provide an assistant clerk to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARTHOLDT, for the rest of the week, on account of im- 
portant business. A 

To Mr. BRATTAN, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. GOODNIGHT (on motion of Mr. CARUTH), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. GOLDZIER, for three days,on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Hicks, for ten days,for attendance at the Grand Army 
< = Republic national encampment and the Columbian Expo- 

tion. 
- To Mr. MAGUIRE, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. MARSHALL (on motion of Mr. TYLER), for three days. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. BRYAN to 
withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the case of 
John F. Adams, there being no adverse report. 


And then, on motion of Mr. DOCKERY (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


SENATE, ; 
FRIDAY, September 1, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. - 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR STANFORD, 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President. I desire to give 
notice that on Wednesday, the lith day of this month, I shall 
submit appropriate resolutions touching the death of my late 
colleague, Senator Stanford, and that I shall ask at that time for 
the consideration of the same. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of Liberty Assembly, 
Knights of Libor, of Fort Wayne, Ind., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silvér law, unless a substi- 
tute be placing the silver dollar in the position it occu- 
pieg previous to the year 1873; which was ordered to lie on the 

e 


Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition, signed by a large num- 
ber of business men and other citizens of Canton, Miss., praying 
for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Independence, 
Kans., praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have here a somewhat peculiar document, 
signed by George C. Huckstaff, but I think it would come under 
the head of petitions. It is a proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States incertain respects. I will state very 
briefly its substance. There are some five different articles of 
amendment suggested to be proposed to the Constitution. They 
all relate to the general subject of the Government preparing 

aper money and delivering it without cost to the several States 
or the purpose of being loaned to the citizens of the several 
counties in the States, under State jurisdiction. Imove that the 
paper be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington, Vt., pray ng for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of 39 firms and citizens 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
act; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Carlos Bachelder, pres- 
ident of the Conway (Mass.) National Bank, and other citizens 
of Conway, Mass., praying for the re of the silver-purchas- 
ing clauses of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. f 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of the Locomotive Build- 
ers and other like associations of Richmond, Va., and a petition 
of business men, merchants, and bankers of Norfolk, Va., pray- 
ing for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
ee Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the 

e. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of the Crow Creek settlers, of 
South Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to reim- 
burse all settlers driven from their lands; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isend to the desk one of the stereotyped printed 
petitions headed, ‘‘ Get signed and send to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative without delay. Attach additional sheets as required.“ 
The petitioners pray for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man silver act. It is signed by 26 citizens of the city of Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Isend tothe desk asimilar stereotyped petition, somewhat mod- 
ified, 7 oer by a very large number of citizens of Bristol, Tenn., 
and citizens of Virginia, praying for the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, provided a law shall be 
enacted for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
provided that the 10 per cent tax on the issues of State-bank cir- 
culation shall be repealed. 

Mr.COCKRELL. I should like toask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if those provisos were printed in the original petition, or 
were they written in? 

Mr. HARRIS. I stated that the stereotyped petition was 
modified by the sigi ers by adding those provisos. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That shows that they knew what they 
were doing. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of R. Wilson and 160ther 
citizens of Gainesville, Fla., praying for the repeal of the silvér- 
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urchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was or- 

ered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of Hon. Philetus Sawyer 
and 24 other citizensof Oshkosh, Wis., and the petition of W. P. 
Lindeman and 20 other citizens of Viroqua, Wis., praying for 
the unconditional repeal of the oll EA” clause of the 
socalled Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
table. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Jennie M. Hunt, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of a bill to compen- 
sate her for injuries received by the falling of an elevator in the 
Post-Office Department; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oak- 
land and other cities in California, praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. à 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ipresentthree several petitions, 
signed by some 500 citizens of Union County, Oregon, praying 
that the law known as the Sherman silver-purchasing act be 
repealed by substituting therefor a law for the free coinage of 
silver. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. É 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I also present a petition of 
sundry citizens of Oregon, praying for the passage of a law rə- 
pealing what is known as the Sherman silver-purchasing act, 
and that such law shall contain a clause making silver and 
silver certificates full legal-tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. is 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I also presenta petition of citi- 
zens of Portland, Oregon, numerously signed, praying for the 

e of an act granting pensions to dependent survivors of 
the Whitman and Cascade massacres of 1847 and 1856, and to the 
dependent heirs of parents who were killed by Indians on the 
frontier settlement. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented a petition of citizens of 
Umatilla County, Oregon, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to refund $1.25 an acre to those persons who paid $2.50 an 
acre for preëmptions and commuted homesteads on Government 
lands within the limits of the grant tothe Northern Pacific Rail- 
road; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CAREY presented a memorial of the American Bimetallic 
League of Cheyenne, Wyo., remonstrating against the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the so-c1lled Sherman silver law: which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


W. H. WARD. 


Mr. KYLE, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. Ward, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 815) to incorporate the 
Washington Traction Company of the District of lum bia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 816) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ann E. Heiskell; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 817) for the relief of Jennie 
M. Hunt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 818) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Andrew E. Hodges, late of Florida; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 819) providing 
for the survey of the land described in an act of Congress ap- 

roved July 5, 1866, granting the land therein mentioned to the 
Etato of Oregon, to aid in the construction of a mili wagon 
road, which land was subsequently, on the 24th day of October, 
1866, granted by the State of Oregon to the Willamette Valle 
and Cascade Mountain Wagon Road Company; which was r 
2 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 

8. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
tofurnish the Senate with a statement giving the aggregate amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month of 


— Vp 1893, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price of 
each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also, the aggregate amount of 
gilver bullion offered for sale during the said month of August, the amount, 
date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer. 
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Mr. TELLER. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can see no objection to it, if the Senator 
wants immediate action. 

Mr. TELLER. We have the report for July, and I simply 
want it for August. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to add one additional inguiry 
there. I move to amend by adding ‘‘and how paid for.” 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to those words being put 
in, but the statute provides how it shall be pid for. It canonly 
be paid for in Treasury notes. So I do not think it is necessary 
to put in those words. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to have the inquiry go in. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection, if the Senator suggests 
that amendment. Let the words and how paid for” be added. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, when the vote 
was t:ken on Monday last on the resolution as to the admission 
or nonadmission of John B. Allen toa seat in this body under 
appointment from the governor of the State of Washington, I 
was necessarily absent from the Senate. I was paired on the 
Mantle resolution and the piir was announced. On examining 
the RECORD I find that my pair was not announced upon the vote 
on the Allen resolution. As a matter of fact, however, I was 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. Al- 
though in the pairs that were announced I was not announced 
as being paired, and was absent, I desire to state that as a mat- 
ter of fact I was paired, and that had I been here I should have 
voted against the admission of Mr. Allen. I would have voted, 
of course, the same way in both cases. 


‘PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 50) in aid 
of the California Midwinter International Exposition. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is now closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. House bill No. 1 was yesterday made the 
order of business, and will come up at 2o’clock as the unfinished 
business, but in the meantime I ask the consent of the Senate to 
take it up at this hour for the purpose of obliging the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who wishes to address the 
Senate upon the bill. I do not understand that this course will 
interfere withits place as the regular order of business at 2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will not, the Chair understands. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Who’'e, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) torepeal 
a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question being on 
the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the metallic money of the world 
is estimated at about $7,500,000,000. About one-half of this is 
silver, which is full legal-tender money, and in addition thereto 
there is about $550,000,000 of subsidiary silver in use in the 
different nations of the world. This money is the means by 
which the world’s exchanges are effected and their values meas- 
ured. It is needless to say that the great law of supply and 
demand has operation and effect in regard to this money, as in 
regard to everything else. When money is abundant prices are 
high; when money is searce the prices of all products are low. 
Therefore, he that increases the abundance of money. benefits 
production and enhances prices and wages, and he thatcontracts 
or diminishes the amount of this money depreciates everything 
which is for sale, including wages, though by reason of combina- 
tions and defensive measures in many parts of the world wages 
are affected less than products. 

The effect upon the condition and well-being of mankind which 
would follow the destruction of one-half of this currency—it is 
impossible accurately to describe. The imagination of a poet 
would be required to portray its misery; and only he who wan- 
dered through the horror-laden mazes of the Inferno, or he that 
exulting in still sublimer song portrayed the wretchedness of 
man’s disobedience and fall, could adequately set forth the evil, 
the suffering, and the sorrow which would come to mankind if 
their wages and the prices of all their products were decreased 
in the proportion that would follow the destruction of one-half 
of the world’s money. Yet, this process of destruction has been 
going on quietly since 1872, the result of which we see in prices 
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lower in many things than have ever been known within the 
-memory of man. 

Great Britain led off in the demonetization of silver so early 
as 1816, in consequence, as is said, of her great debts to the Jew 
Rothschilds, to meet which she made gold her only standard of 
money, reducing silver to subsidiary circulation. After the 
great Franco-Prussian war Germany was induced to adopt the 

old standard. So great then became the pressure upon ad- 
joining nations that the Latin Union, which had been formed 
‘or the purpose of 333 silver within the boundaries of 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, were com- 
pelled to cease coining silver and devote all their efforts to 
the maintenance of that which they had coined. About the 
same time the United States ceased coining, by a fraud in legis- 
lation, when silver, which at that moment was at a premium 
over gold, began to decline, and has continued to decline ever 


In 1878 the indignation of the people forced its remonetization, 
and under the operation of the Bland law, coinage was resumed 
ata rate of not less thart $2,000,000 a month and not more than 
$4,000,000, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
of course, this discretion was exercised against silver, as it al- 
ways has been, and only $2,000,000 a month was coined; but it 
stayed the downward course of silver, and the common people 
received it gladly. 

At the beginning of this year, 1893, it was coined for legal- 
tender purposes in none of the leading commercial nations of the 
European world, to but a limited extent in the United States, 
and in India it was coined freely. It is remarkable that in the 
United States and in Germany in 1873, when it was demonetized, 
silver was at a premium; and in 1816, when Great Britain de- 
monetized it, it was likewise ata premium. 

In June of this year the British-India council, anticipating, as 
was said, the action of the Government of the United States in 
repealing the Sherman law, which it was supposed would render 
silver next to worthless, suddenly stopped the coinage of the 
silver rupee, and announced that the government would itself 
coin limi ted quantities, as the public needs might require, 
Then the effort to have the coinage altogether stopped in the 
United States began, aided by the influence of the moneyed power 
of all the world und our own Government. 

Silver lives now, so to speak, only in the United States—here 
among the people who ized it as money when they estab- 
lished their constitutional form of government it makes its last 
stand. If its coinage is stopped now, it ceases to live through- 
out the commercial nations of the earth, and drops out of sight. 
The repeal of the Sherman law, without any substitute provid- 
ing for the continued coinage of silver, is the end of silver money 
for this generation, except as subsidiary coin, unless, indeed, a 

t revolution of the pon should restore it, as was done after 

e fraudulent demonetization of 1873. 

Then the trouble of the defenseless begins; the glory of the 
capitalist is exalted; the fatness of the usurer waxeth, and woe 
be unto him who is in debt! One-half of the money of the world 
being destroyed, the exchanges of the world’s productions 
among its inhabitants devolves upon the other —the price 
of the remaining money, gold, goes u —that is to say, the price 
of every product and every day’s work goes down. t no man 
doubt that this movement is the result of a conspiracy, a com- 


bination among the money-holders of the world. Our own Sec- 


retary of the 5 said so. It has been announced again 
and again in the British House of Commons, and I haye nowhere 
seen it denied. 


The intent.of this combination is to increase the value of the 
gold in the hands of those who hold it, and to increase the values 
dt all securities, personal and governmental, by making them 
yable in gold, which are likewise held by these conspirators. 
Ehle method of attack on this last remaining strongbold of sil- 
ver was by the creation of a panic. The only statutory enact- 
ment which binds us to the use of silver and makes usa bimetal- 
lic people is what is known as the Sherman law. Under the op- 
eration of this law, 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month was re- 
quired to be purchased and coined until the Ist of July, 1891, af- 
ter which time only so much was to be coined as was necessary 
to redeem the notes issued for its purchase. 
These were called Treasury notes, and any technically intelli- 
ent man would naturally suppose that when a law required 
fhe purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes in 
nt thereof, and provided for the coining of that bullion 
Tito silver dollarsfor the purpose of redeeming those notes, pay- 
able in either gold or silver at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it was meant for him to exercise that discretion 
in favor of silver, when the interest of the public and the condi- 
tion of the Treasury required it. It was construed differently, 
and parties would procure those Treasury notes and present them 
to the Treasury, where they were invariably redeemed in gold. 
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This oid. een e abroad in many cases, because a scram- 
ble was going on in Europe for gold. The demonetization of 
silver had 1 its inevitable effect, and the gold 
supply was not sufficient for those communities; hence, much 
was shipped from this country—mostly obtained by the means of 
Treasury notes. It is quite true that it could have been ob- 
tained just as easily by the presentation of greenbacks, by the 
presentation of gold certificates, by the presentation of bonds 
or the coupons upon said bonds, or by the presentation of na- 
tional-bank notes. In fact, there was not an obligation of the 
Government outstanding but what was reducible to gold. 

Yet these men who were desirous of creating a panic chose 
to attribute the eee of gold alone to the Sherman law, 
and with loud-mouthed clamor they declared there was danger 
of the Government being reduced to a silver basis and discharg- 
ing its obligations in silver coin. Some foreigners believed this, 
and sent over a few of our securities and put them upon the 
market for realization. This created such alarm among those 
who held these securities and feared for their margins, that the 
clamor, which began in a false pretense, ended in a howl of real 
terror. Their deposits were rapidly withdrawn and they ee 
suffered. ee brought such pressure to bear upon the cat 
dent as induced him to call an extra session of Congress in the 
dog Gare for the ae and sole purpose of repealing this law. 

the midst of this clamor it was ascertained that we had 
largely overtraded and the balance was against us in Europe, 
which caused the gold to go out; and so soon as wheat and cot- 
ton began to pour into the market the tide was turned, and the 
goig began to come back and continues to come back to thisday. 
ut, determined to pursue their warfare for the demonetization 
of silver, arid enable them to refute the arguments which the 
gold coming in every day furnished, they put the necessity for the 
repeal of the law upon the fact that they had lost confidence:“ 
that there was a want of confidence in the ability and disposi- 
tion of the Government to pay its debts in gold; whereas it 
was only the depositors who lost confidence in the banks. 

Those of New York being parties to the conspiracy, of course 
contracted their circulation, refused money on the usual terms, 
which caused the stopping of some factories and the stagnation 
of some business enterprises, and some distress among small 
dealers and workingmen. Never was there a more senseless 
clamor or a more criminal disturbance of public confidence. 
Every dollar of our currency that we had before was still here, 
and the Sherman law was adding to it at the rate of $50,000,000 
per annum; in fact, onespeaker in the House of Representatives, 
more candid than the rest, declared that the want of confidence 
was produced by a too great abundance of money and not by a 
scarcity. - 

When the danger of resorting to the gold standard was pointed 
out by showing that the production of gold is slightly e aig 
ing, and not near keeping pace with the increasing demands of 
commerce and ood ape we were told that although the 
amount of gold produced from the earth was not increasing, that 
there was an extraordinary amount of it held in private hands 
in Europe and America. That tells the whole story—the de- 
creasing supply, and the extraordinary holdings in the hands of 
the conspirators—silver, the only rival of gold, being wiped out, 
the world would be at the mercy of those who held the yellow 
metal. And so the attempt is now made to give the finishing 
touch to silver by this c, more fraudulent than was the leg- 
islation of 1873; and, though $40,000,000 of gold has come in 
within the last thirty days, and continues to come, and will come 
just so long as we keep foreigners in our debt, they keep up their 
clamor for repeal. If the Sherman law sent out gold, it surely 
has brought it back. If not, what has made it return? 

If the fact of its going is due to that law, the fact of its re- 
turning is equally proof that it is due to that law; and the fact 
that in the midst of this clamor the resources of our country 
are so great as to be able to check the outflow of gold and to 
turn the tide in the home direction, ought to restore confidence 
to every man whose confidence is worth securing—even to the 
loud-mouthed stock gambler and the other “confidence men” 
who are managing and steering this e. 

But they refuse to be comforted, at this moment, as I talk, 
banks which had shut down for the want of currency have re- 
opened for business, enterprises suspended temporarily are start- 
ing up again, and the Sherman law continues to feed the reac- 
tion at the rate of $50,000,000 per annum added to the currency. 
It looks as though they were afraid their panic would passaway 
and be exploded before they could get silver destroyed. But all 
the argument in regard to the uses and advantages of silver 
money are conceded; so, too, are all the blessings which attend 
bimetallism, and all the evils which would be upon the country 
by the destruction of one of the great factors of exchange, and I 
need not further discuss them. 

The discussion is further narrowed by the fact that all parties 
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fess bimetallism, how sincerely is doubtful, and have declared 
Tar the use of both gold and silver in their platforms and their 
hes and Pe cen Even the author of the much- 
A a and maligned law that they wish to repeal says he is a 
bimetallist; so do all the Republican Senators on this floor, every 
one; likewise the author of the bill to repeal that law and those 
on the Democratic side who agree with him—all claim to be de- 
voted bimetallists; some, however, on conditions well known 
to be impossible, some on conditions known to be improbable, 
and other some on conditions available in all things exceptas to 
time. They say, Not now; the rary deere too great; at some 
other time we will do the thing that is right by silver. Go thy 
bie at a more convenient season I will call for thee.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

I have even heard it intimated that the President himself is 
a bimetallist, but this is not authentic, and those who know that 
he generally does his own g and announces his own posi- 
tion will receive this with many grains of allowance. So, then, 
the advantages of a currency founded on both metals, the dan- 
gers and distress which might arise from the demonetization of 
silver, all being acknowledged, it only remains for us to inquire— 
supposing we are in good faith—whether the bill before us pur- 
sues the only via or the best way, or any other way at to 
promote, establish, and maintain the bimetallic use of silver as 
an equal coirdinate part of our currency. 

Mr. President, human endeavor runs much in ruts. There 
has never been a robbery imposed apon the American people in 
the shape of a tarift on any article, from a darning needle to a 
steel rail, from a 25-cent wool hat to a $500 shawl, that has not 
been imposed in the name and for the benefit of the laboring peo- 

le alone. [Laughter.] The idea that the capitalist was to be 
ben =fited by such tariff exaction was always scouted as altogether 
untrue. Strange to say, thisimpudent and unblushing lie always 
found some believers—such is the credulity of mankind. The 
same tactics are resorted to in this discussion of the financial 
question. 


Knowing the ularity of silver money with the t masses 
of the ed gs eLa in this House and the other the same 
raises of bimetallism, from the invocation to the doxology of 


ese services, coupled with the solemn averment that they are 
the best and truest friends of that system to be found, and that 
55 repeal is the only true road fo attain it. [Laugh- 
ter. 

With all the grave pledges of their party platforms, State and 
national, staring them in the face, as well as their own speeches, 
promises, and votes in the recent past, blowing trumpet-tongued 

st the deep damnation of the taking-off of silver, they clamor 
the fiercer and all the louder that the only way to save silver 
is to re the one law on our statute book which gives it life. 

Mr. President, in the presence of a position so defiant of logie 
and of fact, it is hard to speak plainly without appearing to 
late those courtesies which are not only req by parliamen- 
tary law, but which are urgently demanded by our feelings of 

respect and regard for each other. It is my earnest 


desire not to do so. 


One member of the House met with great applause when he 
said that the bill to repeal unconditionally comes not to destroy 
but to save silver. The like sentiment has been uttered in this 
Chamber and again, and those who have uttered it would, 
no doubt, feel greatly offended if their sincerity was ae ga 
Certainly i shall not do so, but I must point out what L regard 
as their inconsistencies. They declare they love silver money, 
bimetallism; therefore they slay it. They want both metals; 
therefore they abolish one. e and silver coined on 
terms of equality, according to their platform, and so they stop 
coining silver in order the better to restore it. 

They want to maintain the parity between the two metals, 
therefore they cut the only cord that holds silver up and permit 
it to drop out of sight in the abyss, displaying thereby the same 
wisdom which was displayed by the man who was going 
down the shaft of amine ina bucket, and got scared. He shouted: 
“Haul me up, boys, haul me 12. If you don’t haul me up, may 
the devil fiy away with me if I don’t cut the rope!” [Laughter.] 
Those of us who claim to be likewise true friends of silver, but 
who are misguided by our weak judgments, appreciate this love 
and tender care, and deplore it. 

TOT must love silver much, since they chastise it much. 
We suppose a man is ill and on his bed—the ee sicians 
1 him in vain—he slowly sinks, his pulse is low and 
feeble. Finally a bolder physician comes in who practices on 
the heroie theory, and he says to the others, Lou are all wrong 
and wasting time in trying to restore this man by nursing and 
stimulating him: he will never get fo that Ay 8 the world. 
Let us try a new plan; let us cut his throat and take a new start; 
we can adopt other remedies for his restoration to life after that.” 


[Laughter.] 


Now, he that believes it will be easier to resurrect the dead 
body of silver into the full manhood of free coinage than it will 
be to keep in the life it already has and strengthen it by the 
legislation which we solemnly promised the people at Chicago, 
fourteen months ago, let him vote for unconditional repeal; I 
shall not. I shall try common sense a little while longer. If it 
be indeed decreed that silver money is to perish, and the world 
of the producers and the poor is to undergo the travail and suf- 
fering and the sorrow of the road which leads to a single gold 
standard, it shall not be my fault; it shall not be said of me, 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man killed his 
friend that he might save his life.“ [Laughter.] Great, indeed, 
must be the love of these men for silver, that they would chasten 
it even unto death. 

But they deny that the repeal of the Sherman law means the 
death of silver, and I accord full sincerity in this belief to gll 
who are and have been real friends to silver. There is no telling 
what a man can not bring himself to believe if much depends on 
it. But can there be a doubt of this? Let us see. It stops the 
3 of silver in terms; there is no doubt about that much. 
It will also cause a great fall in the bullion price of silver; neither 
can there be any doubt of that. In fact, it is admitted; but just 
how great that fall will beis somewhat conjectural. 

The stoppage of not all coinage, but free coinage in India 
alone, caused a fall of about 20 cents an ounce, and Lord Lans- 
downe said that the action of the Indian council was a defensive 
measure made necessary by the expected action of the United 
States in repealing the Sherman law and ceasing to coin it 
altogether. This shows that the expected fall consequent on 
our legislation was to be great, as it necessitated this important 
move by the council of India. The fall will certainly be equal 
to that which followed the action of the Indian council. In my 
opinion it will be even 8 for our annual purchase of silver 
exceeded the coinage of India ; 

After we shall have repealed the silver-purchase law and sub- 
stituted perm 4 to uphold it as a money metal, silver will, in 
my opinion, sink to the level of the demand which is created by 
its use in the arts and the necessity of occasionally replenis 
the subsidiary or token money of the countries so using it, esti- 
mated at about $555,000,000, as before stated, or about one-eighth 
of the silver money now in use. Seven-eighths of the demand, 
therefore, being thus abolished, natural economic laws would 
justify us in saying that the price would be reduced in the same 
proportion; but to the figures thus arrived at must be added 
whatever would be created by the demand for its use in the 
arts. 

Will not our remaining silver dollar participate in this decline? 
If, while sustained by a coinage law and made alegal tender, our 
dollar is denounced as dishonest and as only ha a bullion 
value of 53 cents, what will be said of it when the bullion of itis 
worth only about 30 cents? If now, our own Secretary of the 
Treasury wili not tender it in discharge of silver obligations, 
what will become of it in the t world when it strikes the 
bottom; and what must be thought of a Senator or Congressman 
who asserts that immediately after its repeal our eee dep dol- 
lar will become equal to a gold dollar, and the parity will be com- 
plete? Is that what the Chicago platform meant, that you 
should make silver dollars so scarce that the parity with gold 
would be equal? Is that what it means when saying We hold 
to the use of both gold and silver?” A 

If so, then all the world is bimetallic, for all use both,and th 
people were deceived. Did it mean by coining nosilver that we 
should thereby make no discrimination st either metal? 
Did the platform mean that we should first cut off the coinage 
of silver and then show co discrimination, but coin equally of 
both? After that, when the platform said, That the dollar 
unit of all coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value,” did it mean that we must first reduce by 
hostile legislation the intrinsic or bullion value of silver so 
low as to render the carrying out of that pledge ani 
ity? And when it says that this intrinsic and interchangeable 
value is ‘to be adjusted through international agreement,“ did 
it mean that we should first increase the disparity to the extent 
of making silver worth only about 30 cents an ounce, or 40 to 1 
of gold, in order to facilitate the task of getting foreign nations 
to agree to coin it with us at 154 to 1? 

And failing in that, when the platform goes on to say, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance 
of the parity of the two metals in equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the pearmes* of debts,” did it 
mean that these legislative safeguards should be applied whilst 
the silver dollar was still alive, so as to help to maintain its 
parity with gold, or after its coinage was stopped and its in- 
trinsic value was reduced so that it was virtually dead? Was it 
an invitation to the nuptial ceremonies of the two metals, or was 
it a notice to attend the funeral of silver? And did it mean that 
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it should be good in payment of the public debts, or only debts 
among private parties and the small fry? 

Was that a wink with a golden eye to the bondholder and a 
broad, silver smile to the common people, who love the old dol- 
lar? And when the platform denounced the Sherman law as ‘‘a 
cowardly makeshift,” did it mean a makeshift for free coinage 
of silver, or the use of gold?—a makeshift for bimetallism or 
monometallism? ‘‘ Under which king, Bezonian? Speak or die!” 
[Laughter.] 

If the framers of that plank meant that it was a cowardly 
makeshift for the free coinage of silver, is not the bill for its re- 
peal, without a line in its place, a greater coward and a worse 
makeshift? Is not the coinage of 54,009,000 ounces per annum 
nearer to free 5 than the coining of none? If it was meant 
that it was a cowardly makeshift for gold monometallism, is not 
the language of the platform itself both a cowardly and a lying 
makeshift for the truth? 

Finally, if the language of the platform taken altogether means 
only that we are to oblige the bankers, bondholders, and stock- 
brokers first, by unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, ac- 
companied only by a short stump speech in the belly of the act, 
saying that it is our policy at some future time—the Lord knows 
when—to do something further—the Lord knows what [laugh- 
ter -in the direction of carrying out the other promises of the 
platform—are not the makers and upholders of that declaration of 

licy and purposes open to the charge of insincerity and of so 
frami ag wore as to deceive the peoplé whose suffrage they were 

rar 

If sich an interpretation of the platform as is contended for 
here by those who will vote for repeal, and presumably by the 
President, had been announced during the cam paign of last year, 
I am quite sure Mr. Cleveland would not have cirried my State 
by 50,000 votes, and I believe he could not have carried a single, 
solitary electoral vote souch of the Potomac River—not one. 
But it is said that there is no abandonment of the Chicago plat- 
form in the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, but only a 
postponement, and that the bill itself contains a reaffirmation of 
those promises. 

Mr. President, I wonder if in any of our political literature, 
rich as it is in ingenuity and device, full as it is of eloquence 
and true genius, overburdened as it is with with every conceiv- 
able and inconceivable form of wildcatism and humbugger 
which a hundred years of free government, wherein men of all 
opinions have had a chance to ventilate them, have produced— 
I wonder, I say, if anything is to be found on all its p es ap- 
proaching in absurdity to the incorporating in this bill of a part 
of the Chicago platform? Was there ever a cat trotting through 
the tangled thickets of the Alleghenies, or roaming over the 
barren wilds of the Rocky Mountains, so wild and untamable as 
this cat? [Laughter.] as there ever any bug discovered and 
classified by science with a hum equal to the hum of this bug? 
[Laughter. 

The representatives of the Democratic party assembled in con- 
vention in Chicago in 1892, as they had done in St. Louis in 1888, 
and before that in Chicago in 1884, and made certain pledges 
to the people that they would make certain financial reforms 
if the people would only put them in power where they could 
enact laws. Among other things, the last convention held at 
Chicago pledged the American Democracy that if intrusted 
with power they would enact such laws as would repeal the 
Sherman act—secure us the use of both gold and silver in our 
currency coin it on equal terms, and maintain the parity of the 
two. These promises were contained in one paragraph, and 
consistently with good faith are not separable. They consti- 
tuted a scheme by which the financial policy of the country was 
to be reformed, and honor and fair dealing require it to be car- 
ried out together. 

Well, the people trusted and believed; the Democrats were 
pas in power, and Mr. Cleveland, though known to be personally 

ostile to the use of silver, was elected because the people be- 
lieved that he would carry out in good faith the promises made 
for him in the platform, and to which he had acceded in his let- 
ter of acceptance. 

For the first time in thirty-three years the Democratic part; 
was intrusted with the power of enacting laws. Now, in fulfill- 
ment of these promises, the first thing which is done is to yield 
to the clamor of the capitalists hostile to silver, and anticipate 
the regular session of Congress for the sole purpose of stopping 
the coinsge of silver and nothing more. 

Accordingly, the House, hastening toobey, hassentsuch a bill 
over to this body, and anticipating its action, the Finance Com- 
mittee had introduced a similar bill for its repeal, so that we 
have two bills pending before us on the subject of the Sherman 
law, and the repeal is likely to be carried out in some shape. 
By the way, I have never known a Senator more anxious for the 
undoing of that action than that Senator. It is a confession that 


he is wrong and it is an appeal from his conscience and seems 


to say to the court, Hurry up, judge; lam a greatcriminal; let 
mr delay; do not even let the jury have water.” [Laugh- 

Re 

But what about the remainder of the platform? The same 
bill—almost the same strokes of the same pen could have in- 
serted an additional provision looking in the direction of coin- 
ing silver on equal terms with gold, maintaining its parity, ete. 
But instead of that we give the stock brokers and the gamblers 
and the banks by this bill all they want, and we put off the 
American people with still another promise. We pay the gold 
bugs cash an y the people with another paper promise re- 
deemable at the option of the makers. [Laughter.] 

Now, if the promises at Chicago were not good, how would the 
promes inserted in the law become any better, It might, in- 

eed, be good for another promise, and so on ad infimtum, as 
we see tickets on steamboats sometimes, Good for six days at the 
bar.” only there the drinks are paid for already. 

How long are we to postpone the people? How long dare we 
do it? No one says what we are to give them in fulfillmeat of 
our pledges after repeal. There is no intimation that anythin 
more is to be given in the message which the President ad- 
dressed to us; not a whisper. 

He does intimate a little that in due time we will take hold of 
the McKinley tariff law, but as for anything more for silver—say 
nothing but good of the dead. Requiescat in pace, or words to 
that effect.“ [Laughter.] 

Even those promises contained in the bill given in renewal 
are of so general a nature that they may be easily evaded as 
amo: nting to nothing definite. In a court of law they would be 
held void for uncertainty. If it is really our-intention to enact 
these laws as we promised, why not do it now? 

We are in possession of the entire lawmaking department of the 
Government. Thesime power which canenact this bill into a law 
could so enact other things promised, if only ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.” 
In fact, there would bea greater power in the hands of the Democ- 
racy if this bill were coupled with provisions carrying out the 

latform, for, in that case, I do not suppose there is a Democrat 
n either House that would refuse to support it. I repeat, if we 
are in good faith, why not do it now? Now is the accepted 
time,” und now is the day of salvation;” "to-day, if you will 
hear the voice of the people, harden not your hearts“ —“ here is 
water, what doth hinder me to be baptized”? 

Is it to be done hereafter? Who says so with authority to 
speak. Who says so with authority to give an assurance that it 
can be done at allif postponed. Is it not about all many can do 
to give assurance of their own votes a little way ahead? How 
do we know that when some other bill comes up for the benefit 
of capital these threadbare and contemptible promises to pay 
will not pop 5 again like Jack in a box as a substitute for the 
performance? If we let go what we have before we get some- 
thing else in exchange, how shall we justify ourselves to that 
portion of our constituents who are supposed to have common 
sense? Why can not the bankers and stockbrokers wait for the 
repeal of the Sherman law until the remaining legislation which 
we have promised to enact shall be prepared and ready? 

The last excuse for its repeal, except the true one which the 
do not give, has been knocked from under them. They know it 
did not take gold from this country, because in the face of their 
pean bere they see that gold is returning in obedience to well- 

nown laws of trade, and all that they now hang upon is that 
they have not ‘‘confidence” in the Government of their country 
that it will redeem its obligations in god. That is equally false 
as tba other; they know that every dollar that is due from the 
Government of the United States that is properly and honestly 
redeemable in gold coin will be so redeemed. They see the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approve! of the President, 
every day redeeming silver obligations in gold, even where his 
discretion permits him to redeem in silver. 

Now, if asked why | can not trust the future for the enactment 
of those laws which ought to come concurrent with the repeal of 
the Sherman act,my answer—and with much more truth than 
theirs—is, I have no confidence. When a man promises me that 
if I will put him in a position which will enable him to do so he 
will pay me a thousand dollars, and when I have performed my 
part of the contract and put him in that position and he refuses 
to pay me, and applies his manag to some other purpose, and pro- 
poses to promise me the same thing again, I refuse to accept his 

romise as thatof an honest and responsible man; my confidence 
is gone. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], who the other gay 
entertained us with a very eloquent speech with a most illogica 
conclusion, demanded to know why we halt between conditional 
and unconditional repeal. He says: 


If the friends of bimetallism are strong enough to impose conditions on 
the repealing bill will not that same strength sufice to enact bimetal 
in a separate bill? 


Mr. President, I will tell you why I halt between conditional 
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and unconditional re . Unconditional re is unconditional 
surrender. In the first Pisce, UY conditional re we unite the 
Democratic , or at least all true friends of bimetallism. I 
know that they all came here, as I did, hoping, praying, that some 
compromise could be found between them and the President, the 
chief of our party, by which they could stand with him., By the 
proposition of unconditional repeal that is impossible. 

In the next place, if we repeal without doing other things 
which we pro the people at Chicago we would do, neither 
that Senator nor any other can give assurance that these other 
things will ever become a law in separate bills. The Senator 
must know that every gold monometallist in the House voted 
for unconditional repea! as everyone in this body will, and against 
the coinage of another silver dollar at any ratio whatever—in- 
cluding the resurrection of the Bland-Allison act of coining 
2,009,000 a month. Where then can be found evidence of the 
strength for a separate bill, favorable to silver in that body? It 
has been tested; ours has not. And should such a bill pass that 
body and this one, can that Senator give us any assurance that 
it would not meet its death blow elsewhere? We have every 
reason, as he has, to know that it would; therefore, as it seems to 
me, to vote for unconditional repeal, in the face of these unde- 
niable facts, amounts to an unconditional surrender, a giving up 
of the cause of silver, which we all profess to love, and an aban- 
donment of our promises to the people that we would do every- 
thing to maintain it that was ater eee to be done by legislation. 
The Senator alsosays that it is perfectly immaterial whether the 
panic was caused by legitimate arguments or was caused by the 
machinations of designing men: he says the results are upon us 
and we must deal with them. 

It isequite true, Mr. President, that if the panic is upon us we 
must do the best we can to evade its dangerous consequences; 
but if there should be any suspicion, as he intimates there is, 
that it was produced by designing men for a manifest purpose, 
it strikes me that it is neither prudent nor agreeable to common 
sense for us to hasten to do the very thing which the designing 
men have designed. It simply means this, as put by the Sen- 
tor: Some people say there is a pit dug hereabouts to entrap us. 
Now, it is perfectly immaterial to me whether there is any pit 
here or not. I am going to jumpin anyway. If there isno pit 
there, all right; if there is one, when I plunge in I will know it. 

Now, these Senators who sacrifice their cherished convictions 
for the taking of this leap, it seems to me, must be under agreat 
panic, indeed. That gallant gentleman was not wont to be stam- 
peded by the popping of a cap. I can not refrain from quoting 
some of the eloquence of that Senator, which meets not only with 
my approbation, but highest admiration as a literary perform- 
ance: 


Mr. President, I come now to our next promise to place gold and silver 
upon the same footing. It is safe to say, I think, that bimetallism was the 
most popular, if not the most potential. factor in the last campaign. It was 
the one plank common to all national platforms. It wasthe one force which 
made itself felt under all conditions and placed its seal on every party's 
banner. 

That is true. He then goes on to say: 


Itis true, sir, that these protestations and promises antedated the elec- 
tion; and it may be interesting hereafter to compare votes in Congress with 
votes in conventions, or party action in Congres: with party promises in 
platforms. I fear, sir, that the contrast would put to shame the wonder-in- 
spiring patent-medicine advertisement. Before and after taking.” 

Mr. President, I am ke | tempted to say that Ifear the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has digged a pit into which he will fall him- 
self when he votes for unconditional repeal, and that his course 
will be condemned out of his own mouth. ‘And I,” said the 
wikl-eyed, long-haired man who accompanied the temperance lec- 
turer, I goes along to serve asafrightfulexample.” [Laughter.] 

I will not be stampeded into giving this death blow to silver. If 
the emergency of the time be so great as to call for concessions 
on the part of the silver men, it is also necessary that the gold 
men should concede something. Giving and taking is fair, but 
when one side is to do all the giving and the other side gives 
nothing in return then it amounts to a surrender. 

I do not believe in half the allegations of public distress and 
danger which are constantly thrust upon us. I believe that in 
thirty days from this time all obstructions to the business of our 
country will have passed away. The financial papers all say 
now that the worst is over, and from day to day they cite from 
every quarter of the country evidence of renewed activity and 
returning business. 

The Financier of New York, a paper, I presume of high au- 
thority in bank circles, announced aie Ge yesterday that the 
banks of New Orleans, Memphis, Mobile, Galveston, and other 
places in the South report that there will be currency sufficient 
to move the cotton crop. Like a gorge of ice in a river, once the 
first obstructing block breaks loose, the whole mass begins to 
move and the blockade is gone. Let my good and valued friend 
from ek sig take heart, and stand by the object of his love and 
mine a little while longer. To insist upon repeal right now, in 


the face of the admitted fact that the Sherman law is not the 
cause of the trouble which the country is feeling, is an acknowl- 
edgment that it can not be repealed without some substitute in 
cold blood and in times of reasonable prosperity. It must be 
done now—right now. or not at all. 

Suppose, sir, that we were to take these promises in the bill 
that at some day the remainder of the platform will be carried 
out, what assurance have we that abill to provide for either th 
free coinage or the limited coinage of silver could become a law? 
Is there any indication by any vote of the House of Representa- 
tives upon the passage of the bill that such a bill would meetits 
approbation? Is there anything in the message of the President 
or in all hfs public utterances, or is there any spokesman here 
authorized to id pis for him who can give us his assurance that 
such a bill would meet his approbation? f 

Mr. President, we know that it would not become a law; and 
it strikes me, sir, that to permit the passage of this bill without 
attaching some other legislation to it—knowing that that other 
legislation could not be secured independently and by itself—that 
we consciously surrenderand turn our backsuponall the pledges 
we have made to the people. It strikes me, sir, that if we do 
this we must do it with our eyes open to the consequences; we - 
must do it knowing that we are subjecting ourselves to the seri- 
ous accusations of our constituents. 

It seems to me, sir, that the great Democratic party, which I 
have always supported because I believed it to be not only cor- 
rect in its theories of government, but devoted to the interests 
of the common people, the masses of the land—it seems to me, - 
Isay, that if we pass this bill now unconditionally, that this 
great party will then cease to be the people’s friend and become 
the subservient tool of combined capital, and will constitute 
itself in its legislation the lineal and legitimate successor of the 
thirty-three years of that, Republican rule which we havealways 
heretofore denounced as building up the combinations and cor- 
porations which have well-nigh absorbed the wealth of our 
country. ‘ 

I ajeak pay poog this subject, Mr. President, because I feel 
deeply. Iam too old—I have been too long in publiclife, I have 
been too greatly trusted and honored by the people of my St:te— ` 
to make myself a party now to anything which appears to me 
may be construed as a want of faith to publie professions. 

Let Senators consider for a moment the hopelessness of secur- 
ing further legislation if it can not be secured in conjunction 
with this repeal. If capital is once satisfied by the re , then 
to trust to its influence to secure what we want—what the people 
want—is just an appeal to the bowels of omniverous Mammon. 
As well might we appeal to the mercy of the h tiger, as 
well might we deprecate the unsatisfiable appetite of the tape- 
worm. 

The people knowthis, Mr. President. Of coursé I impugn the 
motivesof no Senator: they are as honest as Lam, I hope, if the 
are, then they are fairly honest men [laughter]; but I am oblig 
to impeach the judgment of those who would take this course. 
I think it a sad and fatal mistake. The honest way is the best 
way, as we all agree, if we can find it, and it seems to me the 
fairest way of interpreting this platform is toconstrue it as the 
people understood it—as we taught them to understand it, 
through the press and upon the hustings and in every way by 
which we urged the campaign, and as I believe its authors hon- 
estly intended it to be understood, and that was to repeal the 
purchasing act and do all other things necessary toward the 
preservation and upholding of silver money before or concur- 
rently with the abolition of its only hold on life. I think the 
carrying out of the first pledge and stopping would make the 
redemption of the others impossible and the whole scheme look 
like a fraud. 

What shall those other things be? If I could have my prefer- 
ence, one should be the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
money ata ratio of 16 to 1. Is this an impossibility? Far from 
it. The mistake of the Sherman law was that it was only a par- 
tial coinage of silver, and therefore still left a large quantity of 
metal on the market for which there was no demand, and which 
only served to constantly drag down the bullion price. Ibelieve 
the power and resources and wealth of this lard to be sufficient 
to coin and keep afloat on a parity with gold all the silver of the 
world which would probably come to it to be coined. 

The price of any article, of course, depends upon the demand 
for it and the supply. The chief demand for silver, as of gold, 
is and has been its character as a metal of which money is 
made. It is not the use that is made of it in the arts that 
gives it its chief value, but the fact that it is used as money in all 
nations of the world to a greater or less amount. When youde- 
stroy it as a money metal you take away the chief demand for it, 
and, of course, lower its price. : 

Now, supposing, what is hardly supposable, that when we 
establish free coinage atthe ratio of 16 to 1, that all the silver a! 
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the world, coined and uncoined, were 


po into the United 
States, in a very short time afl the nations which use su 
coin would be out of silver; all the nations which use silver asa 


full legal tender, and all the peoples of the world who use silver 
in the arts and for indus purposes, would find themselves 
in the same condition, and would have to come to the United 
States for their supply of silver. They could buy it from no man 
here for less than its coining value; therefore, throughout the 
world, it would at once become equal to gold, and it would fol- 
low that we would soon have to supply the demand for it in every 
country. 

romps dl as its bullion price began to approach that of gold, 
the latter would come halfway down to meet silver-going up, 
then it would rapidly flow out to supply the coin demand of the 
world, which would once more become bimetallic, as it was 
twenty ea Noman possessed of any silver in other coun- 
tries would it for less than the coining price in America, 
and so England would have to pay for the silver with which she 
supplies India the coining price inthe United States, and India 


would be compelled to be e with silver, for there is not 
8900, 000, 000 of spare gold in the world to replace India’s silver 
mone: 


y- 
Itis said that the production would be so great if there was 
free coinage and silver was at its normal price per ounce that 
the world would soon be flooded with it. I do not believe that. 
There is nothing in the statistics to show that that would be the 
case. During the period of one hundred years, from 1792 to 
1892, the production of gold inthe world was $5,633,908,000—the 
roduction of silver was $5,104,961,000, a difference of only about 
.000,000 and that in favor of gold; and we might go further 
back if the insufficient statistics of the Dark Ages could be de- 
pended upon,and show generally that the production of the two 
metals would average about the same. 

For what reason is it held, then, that this ratio of production of 
the two metals will not continue to the end? Isnotnature consist- 
ent with herself? If the digging into the earth for 4,000 years have 
shown that there exists in her bosom on the average about fifteen 
times as much silver by weight as of gold, why should we doubt 
future development from an accidental departure now and then 
of either metal from the average proportion of forty centuries? 

Surely the gold-standard men should give a better reason for 
distrusting nature than some bankers’ ‘* want of confidence.” 

A great impetus was given to silver in the era immediately 
following the discovery of America and the opening of the 
famous mines of Mexico and South America. Discoveries of 
gold at the same time kept that metal pretty well up with silver. 

A greatimpetus was iven to gold by the discoveries in 
California and Australia, which made gold forge largely ahead 
of silver in the amount of production; and this continued, mak- 
ing silver at a premium above gold, until within the last twenty 

when the development of the mines in Colorado and 
8 have put silver ahead in the amount of production. 

The production of silver in the United States in the past fis- 
cal year, rors its coining value, was $74,989,900; its mar- 
ket value, $50,750,000, whilst the production of gold was $33,- 
000,000. Of this sum nearly one- of the gold was used in the 
arts, or $16,616,000, while of silver there was used in the arts 
more than one-eighth, or $9,106,000, leaving altogether of gold 
and silver for currency purposes only $81,000,000 for that year, 
of which about $64,000,009 was silver. A large amount of this 
was exported to supply other countries. The total silver pro- 
duction of the world in 1892 was $196,605,000, in round numbers. 

T have no reliable estimate of the amount of silver used in the 
world per annum for industrial pur 3, but I have never seen 
it stated at less than 27 per cent, and I do not think that far out 
ofthe way; ifanything, itis under thatmark. This would make 
in the neighborhood of $53,000,000 of the annual production of 
the world, leaving something near $143,000,000 for currency pur- 
poses, This would give usabout$143,000,000 ofsilver per annum 
to dispose of, provided we adopt the free coinage and all of the 
silver of the world should come here except that which is used 
in the arts. 

But we know that this is not reasonable or possible: we know 
that the subsidiary coinage of foreign countries would not come 
here, and that much silver would be required to supply that. 
We know that much more of it would be required to coin silver 
in those countries where it is still legal tender, and, inasmuch 
as the price would go up to the coining value in the United 
States, we know that that fact would induce many nations to 
coin more and make ita legal tender. 

Mr, President, I always have believed that if we were to re- 
sort to the free coinage of silver we should have very little more 
silver to dispose of than we have had to dis of under the 
purchases of the Sherman law; and I always have believed that 


under that law, if silver had had a fair trial by a friendly Gov- 
ernment and friendly officials, there would not this day have 


been the outcry against it that there is, and it would not have 
been held up as a sample of what our danger would be if we re- 
sorted to free coinage. z 

The idea so sedulously pas forth that we can not give silver or 
anything else a value by law is false. I fancy there is not a man- 
ufacturer in the United States who has grown rich by high tariff 
who accedes to that 8 It is true the law of supply and 
demand controls the bullion price of silver as of other . but 
it is also true that the demand is in the control of the Govern- 
ment. Silver has never at any time within the last hundred years 
fallen in consequence of more being produced than there was an 
demand for—it has always been depreciated by legislation whic 
reduced the demand. 

In the time when the world was filled with gold from the 
mines of Australia and California there was no unfriendly legis- 
lation against gold, therefore it depreciated very little. “The 
increase of enterprises, enlarged commerce, and production ab- 
sorbed it all, as I have said, and the world was beneflited 
thereby. So, but for unfriendly legislation, would it be with 
silver. If every dollar dug out of the earth was immediately 
coined and put in circulation, it would impart the same activity 
to the world’s industries, and would in the same way stimulate 
its energies, that the great production of gold did. 

It is lamentably true, as our people can testify to their 
sorrow, that every time a blow has been stricken at their silver 
money it has also stricken the price of their wheat, their cotton, 
and their grain, and everything else they had to sell. The most 
reliable English authorities that I have consulted say ‘ that 
from the year 1873, when in consequence of the demonetization 
of silver in the United States and in Germany, the prices of 
goods began to fall, and amounts at this time on the average 
of goods to about 7 shillings to the pound, or one-third, with 
every prospect of that fall continuing.” The same authority, 
John Hill Twigg, says that “the only protective means of 
stopping this fall, is to restora the old law of coining silver as 
freely as gold and let people pay their debts in either metal at 
the choice of the debtor.’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will it interrupt the Senator to give a 
statement of the production and coinage of gold and silver of 
the principal countries of the world from 1873 to 1892? 

Mr. VANCE. Idonotknow that it would, sir. I have almost 
concluded, and if the Senator will permit me I will take his 
statement and insert it asa part of my remarks. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to read the statement. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The production of gold was $2,210,961,206, 
while the coinage of gold was $2,787,714,679, or $576,753,473 
more than the entire production of gold. The production of 
silver was $2,400,760,533, while the pony of silver in the world 
during the same period was $2,322,603,351, leaving only about 
$78,000,000 of silver uncoined during the whole time. 

Mr. VANCE. I am much obliged to the Senator for his state- 
ment. It is in the line of my remarks. 

An ingenuous writer in the Journal of American Politics for 
September, 1893, Mr. George Canning Hill, estimates upon a very 
reasonable basis that the loss of Southern planters on cotton 
alone, from 1873 to 1890, has been at least $83,000,000 per year, 
or $1,410,000,000 in seventeen years. For the same period he es- 
timates the loss of the wheat-growers of the United States at 
8100, 000, 000 per annum, or $1,700,000,000 for the seventeen years. 
These are samples of what has been inflicted on the people by 
the wicked war on silver money; and the estimate may bə con- 
tinued by a consideration of all other leading articles of produc- 
tion of field and forest and mine. 

Nor is gold more stable as a standard than silver. Hear what 
adistinguished English statesman says. Mr. Balfour, in October, 
1892, used the following wise and timely language, showing that 
gold is less stable than silver: 

But there is another poini A 
a permanent record of — and ob oe verges ey er 1 —.— ot 
time. Can we claim that greatquality for a standard which monometallists 
admit has appreciated in some fifteen to sixteen years no less than 30 to 35 

of whose 3 no man living can prophesy the limits? 
A monetary s of which this.can be said does not fulfill the very ele- 
mentary qualities which we require in a monetary standard. 

I have no desire for inflation. Give me a standard that will remain con- 
stant and I ask no more, but do not put me off with a standard which rises 
35 per cent in fifteen or sixteen years. If I have to choose, if I am given 
the unwelcome choice between a standard which appreciates and a stand- 
ard which depreciates, between a system under which prices are lowered 
and a system under wh prices are „then, in the interest of every 
class in the community, not excluding the owners of fixed debts, give me u 
standard which depreciates and give me prices which rise. 

Of all conceivable systems of currency that system is assuredly the worst 
which gives you a sta steadily, continuously, and indefinitely appre- 
cilating, and which, by that very fact, throws a burden on every man who 
desires to promote the agricultural or industrial welfare of his country, and 
benefits no human being whatever, except the owner of fixed debts in gold. 

It is a well-known fact that greater fluctuations in the supply 
of gold have been experienced in the history of the two meta 
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than has ever occurred to silver. From 1851 to 1 a period of 
twenty years alone, the gold produced in Calif and Aus- 
tralia amounted, by careful pet pe to at least $2,500,000,000, a 
sum that was about equal to the world’s stock already on hand. 
In twenty years the gold supply of the world was doubled—a 
reac, ON never happened to Suyar m ye the whole of it was 
quickly absorbed in circulation of the world, and no attempt 
was made to demonetize gold. There were a few about as 
wise in their generation as those who have recently tried to de- 

e silver, who did speak of demonetizing gold; but it was not 

one, except in one or two small European states. 

It is strange to me that this is not perceptible to every think- 
ing man, and it is still stranger to me that men wili undertake 
to prove the impossibility of our maintaining the value and 
per ty with gold of an honored silver dollar, supported by the 

w and pledged faith of a great nation, by constantly citing the 
example of the difficulty of maintaining a discredited and 
abused dollar with all the world and its own Government at the 
head denouncing it as dishonest. 

We must take into consideration, also, in arriving at a fair 
conclusion on this subject, the possibility of maintaining silver 
ona inage basis, that evenshould the supply of silver sup- 
posed to exist in our mines within reach of the miners be as great 
as it is alleged to be, yet the total production would not keep pace 
with the increase of the population, of commerce, of railroad 
lines, the or of cotton, of grain, or of pig iron in the United 
States. To calculate upon a supply of silver or anything else 
upon the basis that population and human energy will stand still 
in our country is, of course, erroneous. I reckon, likewise, it 
will have to be admitted that in regard to stability silver, meas- 
ured by thechief products of commerce, has been infinitely more 
stable than gold, and these staple products are the true meas- 
urers of both gold and silver and not one for the other. 

Complaint is sometimes made in this Chamber, as elsewhere, 
of the hardship attending the fact that capitalists have to be 

verned like other people, and that it is hard for a man's earn- 

or accumulations to be subjected to the casualties and inci- 
dents of a Presidential or ional election. There seems 
to bean idea that, so far as capital is concerned, Prince Bismarck 
was right when he said that man could not be governed from 
ow.’ 

And a Mr. Horace White, who assumes to be an authority on 
financial questions, said in the Forum of Augugt, 1893, that it 
was perhaps happy for a poopie like India that its h finances 
should be directed only by a few, all of which means that the 
man who has only a debased silver dollar or a token 50-centcoin 
in the world should not be permitted, through his Representa- 
tives here, to have any say in the laws which are uired to 

overn capital, or in other words, he should not be wed to 
bble in high finance.” Ido not subscribe to such doctrines. 
If we are Democrats we will not believe it or utter it, but try to 
treat every man as haying an interest in this Government and a 
right to participate therein, and endeavor with all our power to 
educate him in his great duties. : 

Mr. President, I fancy that those who are shouting over the 
action of the House of Representatives in passing the bill to re- 
peal this law without conditions, and are glorifying the Presi- 
dent for calling us together and gi usa containing 
no recommendation except to repeal this law—I fancy they little 
know what is before them. The doctrines of Prince Bismarck 
and Horace White have not yet become a part of the common 
law of America; thank God, there remain others to be consulted 


those professors of high finance.” 
It was said t the string of the bow of Ulysses warned him 


of approaching danger by singing a songof battle and of strife. 
Let me say to those conspirators against the welfare of the com- 
mon people, that before they shall finally succeed in their un- 
hallowed designs, and drive them through the valley of the 
shadow of death” to attain the single gold standard, in order 
that the conspirators may grow rich on human suffering, they 
will see-many a field of political battle and hear the roar of 
much political strife. č 

In this fair land the thunderboltsof Jove dwell still with those 
whose voice is as the voice of God, and the bow of Ulysses is yet 
in the people’s hands, and its quiver is filled with death-dealing 
darts. Its strings will yet sing many a song of battle to awaken 
the sleeping people, and upon every plain and inevery valley and 
upon every mountain side, from shore to shore of our inclosi 
seas, they will spring to their feet at the calling of that music, 


with a light of conflict on their faces and the resolve of victory 
in their hearts. In that day it would be better for some of those 
who have joined in the fight against the money of the poor that 
a millstone had been hanged about their necks and they had been 
cast into the midst of the sea.” 

Many a defeated statesman of this great fight, when he looks 
into the faces of those who overthrew him in that strife, will be 


surprised to behold not the faces of his old political enemies, but 
those of his own indignant neighborsand heretofore friends, who 
will say to him, ‘‘ We followed your example; we loved you and 
believed the best way to serve you was to kill you.” 

Surely the fountains of the great deep of humanity are broken 
up and the hearts of men are stirred within them as they have 
never been stirred before since civil war. The greatfight ison; 
the power of money and its allies throughout the world have 
entered into this conspiracy to perpetrate the greatest erime 
of this or any other age,” to overthrow one-half of the world’s 
money, and thereby double their own wealth by the enhancing 
in value of the other half, which is in their hands. 

The money changers are polluting the temple of our liberties. 
To your tents, O Israel!” [Applause in the galleries. ] : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance to 
House bill No. 1. The bill and amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill and the amendment of the com- 


mittse. 
Mr. VOORHEES. If there is no further debate proposed at 
this time, I ask for a vote on the substitute reported ki eCom- 


mittee on Finance to the House bill as it reached this body. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; I should think—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say in addition, if the Senator from 
Kansas will allow me a moment, notices have been given of 
speeches intended to be made next week. There is not a Sena- 
tor in this body who does not know that I desire every Senator 
who in good faith wishes to occupy the time of the Senate to 
have his o poy: in full; but I can not take the responsibil- 
ity, nor will I attempt to do so, to be a party to delay, mere de- 
lay; and when a vacancy in talk has been reached, I shall want 
that vacancy filled by a vote. 

I say this with the profoundest respect for the desire of every 
gentleman to be ; but si as I am and with my appre- 
ciation of the demands of the country I cannot be a party to the 
delay of a single hour by waste of time in this body. If Senators 
are not ready to go on at this time with the discussion I trust 
we are ready to go on with a vote. 

Mr. PEFFER. So far as I am personally concerned I do not 
desire to postpone action upon this measure a minute after I have 
done ail that I can do honorably and inside of parliamentary 
rules to defeat the measure; or, if that can not be done, to so 
amend it as that it shall provide a substitute in the way of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio that the people 
of the country have understood we promised to fix. I have sub- 
mitted two amendments, both of which I expect at the proper 
time to propose to the bill. One of them I offered in the form 
of a bill yesterday and gave notice that I would propose it as an 
amendment to the substitute of the Committee on Finance. I 
should like to have it come in bstween what is properly a section 
of the bill and the platform attachment. If it is in order, E wish 
now to offer the bill I introduced yesterday as an amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana in 
charge of the bill, and the Senator from Kansas as well, that 
the orderly method of procedure, probably, would be to substi- 
tute the amendment proposed by the committee for the House 
bill, and then that would be amendable; otherwise we shall be 
going on amending the House bill and then finally taking a vote 
upon the substitute, which would strike out all amendments, if 
amendments are inserted. I merely suggest this as an orderly 
mode of procedure. If the Senator from Kansas desires to offer 
an any t, his amendment would be in order after the adop- 
tion of the substitute. Of course, it is in order for him to move 
to amend the substitute or the original bill, but I think we had 
better have amendments pending either to one or the other text, 
so that we may understand what is the provision of the bill at 
every stage of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Towa that the Senator from Kansas, the Chair understands, 
proposes an amendment to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well:-he proposes an amendment to the 
substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is to be proposed as an amend- 
ment to the substitute or amendment, whichever it may be 
called. The Chair will ask the Senator from Kansas if he has 
stated correctly. 

Mr.PEFFER. In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing about it let me state that I understood the Senator from 
Indiana to propose a vote immediately upon the pending meas- 
ure. I have no sort of objection to substituting the amendment 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate for the text of the 
House bill. I merely want to save whatever right I have to 
offer an amendment to the substantial proposition contained in 
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both measures; that is all. I agree with the Senator from Iowa 
that it would be the orderly proceeding to substitute the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance for the House bill 
and if that be the intention, so that I shall not then be cut oft 
from the privilege of moving to amend the amended bill, I have 
no objection to the substitution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall ask that the substitute reported by 
the Finance Committee be adopted by order of the Senate; and 
then the Senator from Kansas or anybody eise may offer amend- 
ments to the same when they choose. We shall then bein proper 
form. 

Mr. PEFFER. That course is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose for the purpose of suggesting to the 
Senator from Kansas thut if his purpose is to offer an amendment 
either to the substitute reported by the committee or to the text 
of the House bill the usual order of proceeding, and Iam notsure 
if it is not the only parliamentary one, is to offer hisamendment 
pending those measures. Both the text of the House bill and 
the substitute reported are open to amendment, and he can offer 
his amendment now before final action is taken upon the amend- 
ment, if he chooses to do so. 

Mr. PEFFER. With the suggestion of the Senator from In- 
diana,I prefer taking the other course, and that the substitution 
be made, so far as I am concerned. I lose no right by it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall object to adopting the substitute 
until we have discussed the two measures. I think there are 

rovisions in the House bill which are far superior to anything 
in the amendment of the Senate committee. 

But this repeal— 

The House bill says— 
shal Ret cies ate e snes’ ant GEER te nua ot Oe 
United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold 
and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio or such oiher 
ratio as may be established by law. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let meask the Senator from Missouri one 

uestion. Do I understand the Senator from Missouri to say 
that he will vote for the House bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. Iam comparing that language 
with what the Senator from Indianaand the Finance Committee 

ro in lieu of it. 

r. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for a single moment? The Senator from Indiana suggested that 
the substitute reported by the Finance Committee might be acted 
upon now, and then the bill would be open to amendment. Does 
he mean to waive the parliamentary right he would have in that 
case to hold the text of that substitute as not amendable in any 
way except by addition, or does he mean that it may be amended 
in any way any Senator may choose to offer and a majority of 
the Senate favor? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I sup that under the parliamentary 
rules of this body, with which I am nothing like so familiar as 
my friend from Tennessee, it would be amendable, as any other 
measure pending be ore this body, and so far as I am concerned 
I shall give my consent that it shall be so amendable. 

Mr. COLLOM. As an original bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senate will so consent, then I have no 
objection to proceeding in any line the Senate may choose. 

. VOORHEES. I shall ask the consent of the Senate, and 
I shall interpose no technical objection to any amendment the 

Senate may see fit to vote to attach to the bill. 

Mr. HA . I desire to state to the Senator from Indiana 
that if the substitute is to be amended, I think upon an examina- 
tion of the rules, and the parliamentary law that controls, the 
substitute so agreed to would not be amendable in any way 
except by aading additional sections. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee, 
with his superior parliamentary knowledge, might not that 
technicality be waived so that the substitute, when once before 
the Senate, would stand amendable as any other measure? 

Mr. HARRIS. By unanimous consent, yes; otherwise, no. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Will the Senator from Missouri permit 


me a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield tothe Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. FAULKNER. ould not the object and purpose of all 
pes to this controversy be accomplished by doing what has 

requently been done in the Senate, treating the substitute of 
the committee as the original text, which would then allow 
amendments to it in the second degree? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is precisely the suggestion I made to 
the Senator from Indiana, that the substitute should be adopted 
pro forma and stand as the original bill. Of course that would 
allow any words to be stricken out or any words to be added 
to 


Mr. HARRIS. If such agreement by unanimous consent can 
be made it is all right and ought to be satisfactory to everybody. 


Mr. VOORHEES. That is what I understood I was asking, 
sige eaten, entirely with the Senator from Iowa. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. Will the Senator from Indiana state 
again his request in order that the Chair may ask if there is 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. VOORHEES. My understanding now is that the substi- 
tute may stand as the original proposition and be amendable. 
So I inferred from the statement of the Senator from Iowa, for 
which Iam much obliged to him. To that I give my consent 
and ask the unanimous consent of the Senats. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object. I can not let an agreement of 
that kind be made on such an important question as this unless 
every Senator is present. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Senator 
from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was giving the reasons why I object. I 
read the language in the House bill: 

But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the 
standard gold and silver coins of the ited States at the present legal ratio 
or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

Now, the amendment reported by the Senator from Indiana 
from the Finance Committee says: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be sec through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
ofthe two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. Aud itis hereby further declared that 
the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 

There is the difference of midnight darkness and the noonday 
sun in these two declarations; and I do not therefore consent 
that the first one shall be laid aside until we have discussed it. 
It will come up properly in the discussion of the measures. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to discuss at this time, or at 
any time I know of, the relative merits of these two proposi- 
tions, but I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to the proposition as it comes to us from the House of 
Representatives, on page 2, lines 14and 15: 

But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I read that twice and called the attention 
of the Senate to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator did. I read it again, if 
the Senator will allow me, with a view of calling his attention to 
that 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. Cerne: 

Mr. ALLISON. The re ing clause in no sense affects or 
impairs the value of the silver dollars coined, but by inserting 
this proviso it leaves a question of doubt whether that portion 
of the Sherman law stands which requires the Secretary of the 
e the bullion into dollars. It provides that noth- 
ing shall affect the dollars coined. 

f the proviso is intended not to affect the bullion in the Treas- 
ury, then it should say so. The proviso, as it comes to us from 
the House of Representatives, is imperfect in its phraseology, 
because by implication it deals with the bullion in the Treasury, 
which the law of 1890 declares shall be coined from time to time 
as the 5 of the Treasury or the redemption of the 
notes require. So I submit that when we come to scan the 
Phraseology of the House provision we see that it is materially 
defective in the very things which some of us, at least, require 
as respects the execution of the Sherman law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Iowa now permit a 

uestion? Where is there any provision in the substitute of the 
Jenate Committee on Finance which would authorize the coin- 
age of the bullion still in the Treasury and not coined in pur- 
suance of the mandate of the law of July 14, 1890? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no provision in the substitute of the 
Senate committee which in any sense touches the bullion in the 
Treasury or provides what shall be done with it. We simply 
propose to repeal so much of that section of the act as requires 
the purchase of silver bullion and so much of it as requires the 
coinage of such purchase into silver dollars. I understand the 
Senate committee’s substitute (and if it is not clear I wish it to 
be so made) to deal with nothing except the purchase clause of 
the Sherman act, so called; and it leaves intact and in full force 
and effect every provision of the law of 1890 as respects the bul- 
lion heretofore purchased and the duty and power of the Treas- 
ury Department to coin it, as exigencies require, for the redemp- 
tion of the notes that have been issued under that law. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Does not the Senator from Iowa know there 
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have been intimations made, and that in sources not friendly to 
silver, that if the repeal of the Sherman act was secured it would 
leave silver demonetized—that it would leave the coin silver no 
longer a legal tender? A paper as ably conducted as the Wash- 
ington Post, in commenting upon the coinage of France, stated 
that the French silver coins were maintained at par by reason 
of the fact that they were redeemable in gold; and the attempt 
has been made to create the impression throughout the country 
that we could only maintain the legal-tender value and power of 
the coin silver by redeeming it in gold. Ought there not to be 
a distinct declaration upon that question, that the legal-tender 
quality of coin silver, and the right—the duty, I might say—of 
coining the silver bullion in the Treasury shall not be affected 
by this reponi 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly it should not be affected; and in my 
view the insertion of that reservation excludes all other ideas as 
respects the coinage of the bullion in the Treasury. Therefore, 
for myself, to remove a doubt, I desire that the Senate commit- 
tee’s substitute, the phraseology of which Iregard as absolutely 
clear upon that point, shall be inserted. So I submit to the 
Senator that he examine vers carefully the phraseology of the 
pill as it came to us and see, if it is to be retained, whether there 
should not be added languange proviđing that-nothing shall im- 
pair other things as well. a 

So far as I understand it, neither of the provisions affects in 
the slightest degree the silver dollars already coined. They are 
alegal tender. They stand upon the laws that have been passed 
hitherto, which are in no sense repealed. Therefore, the phra- 
seology inserted in the House bill is wholly unnecessary, and it 
might as well be stricken out as retained. But if it is retained, 
I submit that there should be other exceptions inserted as well, 
in order that there may be no implication against the clause ex- 
cept the one we intend. 

. COCKRELL. Lapprehend there will be no question about 
what is the real legal effect of the repealof the 5 
of the Sherman law. The Sherman law of 1873 (which did de- 
monetize the silver dollar, which did not permit its coinage, and 
a subsequent law took away from it its legal-tender quality) was 
abrogated by the law of 1878, the Bland-Allison law. That law, 
in aprovision not connected with the coinage clause of it, made 
the standard silver dollars to be coined under it and those pre- 
viously coined a fulllegal tender in the payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and private. When we passed the existing Sherman law, the 
act of July 14, 1890, we repealed only the purchasing clause of the 
Bland-Allison law, and therefore left in full force the provision 
of the Bland-Allison law which gave to the silver dollars pre- 
viously coined and those coined under it full legal-tender quality. 
Now, if we repeal sipiy the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, we do not affect the legal-tender quality of the standard sil- 
ver dollar; we do not affect the legal-tender quality of the sub- 
sidiary silver, so far as that is concerned. The coin silver will 
be left in the situation it is now, precisely; there is no question 
about that, as a matter of law; but as a matter of information and 
impression throughout the country it is entirely different. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator willallow me just one moment 
more, I will ask him what he understands to be the necessity of 
inserting the words ‘‘ but this repeal shall not impair, or in any 
manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver 
dollars heretofore coined”? Why insert that clause? Is there 
anything in this pro enactment that in any sense im 
the standard dollars heretofore coined? But if we insert those 
words, what is to become of the standard dollars hereafter coined 
under the Sherman act? By implication that clause of the act 
of 1890 would be impaired. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question in the world but that 
that clause is a very defective one. I am not pretending to vin- 
dieate or defend it; but the other is no less defective. If the 
Senator from Iowa had noticed the exact point I made, it was 
more upon the second part—‘‘and the faith and credit of the 
United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present 
legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law.“ 

r. ALLISON. That pledge is contained in the Sherman 
act, and is not pro d to be repealed. Why reinsert it? 


Mr. COCKR . You propose to insert here a principle en- 
wey different. In the last clause of the substitute you insert 
a different principle, as I hold, both from the Sherman law and 


from the House bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. That may be a proper criticism. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will read it to the Senator and he will 
see. The House bill says: ; 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby er — to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

There is nothing in that language to the effect that the faith 
and credit of the United States are pledged to maintain the 


market, commercial, metallic value of 4124 grains weight of stand- 
ard silver, 9 ore fine, as the equivalent of the full-fledged silver 
dollar, with legal-tender power in the payment of all debts, 
public and private, and as absolute money. Now, what does the 
amendment of the Senate Committee on Finance provide? 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, an1 to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal in ic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals 

If it had stopped there it would have been all right— 


and the equal 8 of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
ent of debts. And itis hereby further declared that the efforts of the 
vernment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe 
system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every 
dollar coined or issued by the United States, in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

In other words, that is a pledge to maintain the metal, de- 
monetized, de raded, 4124 grains of silver, 9 parts fine, simply 
as a metal, without any function or right or 8 of coinage 
or of money upon a perfect equality with 25.8 grains of cole $ 
whether coined or bullion, because gold in coin and in bullion 
has equal rights, equal power, and equalauthority. Twenty-five 
ani eight-tenths grains of gold, 9 parts fine, is a dollar just as 
absolutely as if it were coined. It has all the functions that the 
coin has. Therefore, gold as a metal is money. It is coined be- 
cause you can take it to the mint and have it coined free of charge, 
or you can take it to a subtreasury and receive for it a gold cer- 
tificate which is a legal tender in the payment of all debts, pub- 
lic or private. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Gold certificates are not a legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Gold certificates will get the gold, which 
is alegal tender. So it is the same thing practically. How is 
it with silver as a metal? As a metal, a commodity, merchan- 
dise, an article of trade and traffic, it is upon a perfect equality 
with iron and lead and zine and copper and wheat and corn and 
oats and bacon. It occupies precisely the same position. It has 
not one solitary function or 7 or power of money that 
gold has. You can not take it to the mints and have it coined 
into anything. They will not touch it. You cannot take it toa 
subtreasury and there get anything in lieu of it—a certificate, 
or anything else. Youcan only sell it as you would sell lead or 
as you would sell wheat or any other commodity. Now, itisan 
absolute impossibility for a mere metal of any d which is a 
commodity, merchandise, to have the same power and be on an 
equality with coin of another metal. Gold is money. It has all 
the functions and privileges of money as ametal and as coin. 

Mr. PEFFER. At this point I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

r. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. It may be important in the future discussion. 

I wish to inquire whether the Senator from Missouri desires 
to be understood as saying that gold simply as gold in its ordi- 
nary form as a metal ismoney, or whether it is money only after 
it has been coined into what the law describes as money? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand the question of the Senator 
from Kansas, and it isa veryimportant question. I willanswer 
it. Gold metal is eg practically, according to its value in 
coinage. Now, I will tell you why. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then, if the Senator will permit me to ask 
him a still further question, I will put it in the form of a hypothe- 
cated case. Suppose I owe to the Senator from Missouri $10, and 
I take to him a piece of gold, standard but simple gold, can I 
compal him to accept that piece of gold in payment of the $10 

ebt? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I know; as a matter of course not. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thatis all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Asa matterof course not. Iwas going on 
to explain why gold metal is money. That is the proposition. It 
is money in the United States because as a metal it has the func- 
tions and privileges of money. It has the right to be coined at 
the mints free of any charge to the holder. It has aright to be 
deposited in a subtreasury and a gold certificate issued in lieu 
of it, and that gold certificate gets from the Treasury a gold coin. 
Therefore, in all the transactions of business, where strict, legal 
technicality is not required, gold bullion is gold money, But 
when it comes to a legal, technical question as to what 5 legal 
tender in the discharge of a debt which the creditor is unwillin 
toaccept and which the debtor tenders, then gold bullion woul 
not answer as money. 

Now, why is it money elsewhere? Gold bullion is money in 
London; it is mony in England; it is money in Germany; it is 
money in France; it is money in nearly all the nations of the 
earth. Why? Because they give to it as a metal the same func- 
tions they give to it as a coin. They give it free coinage. It is 
there to be coined free of charge or exchanged for other metal 


already coined. 


* 
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Therefore, I say that gold metal is money. It has the func- 
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tions of money; it answers the purposes of money; its weight 
and fineness determine its value; and the value in the coin and 
in the metal is created by law. 

Talk about the intrinsic value of gold. How will you estimate 
it? How will you estimate the intrinsic value of gold that was 
gathered in Mexico and South America and all over the world 
prior to the seventeenth century? How was it gathered? It 
was gathered by conquest and slavery. It was gathered by rob- 
bery and by war. In the acquisition of gold here u the soil of 
America—North America and South rica—t ands and 
millions of human beings were sacrificed in order that their 
= trinkets might be taken and that they might be carried 

k as captives and as pledges to the E wers. Wh 
talk about its intrinsic value? Nearly half the gold of the wor 
that is now in existence or that was in existence at the Kegin- 
ning of the present century, was spoliation, robbery; and those 
who held it never expended one particle of labor in its produc- 
tion. 

Talk about intrinsic value in gold! It has no more intrinsic 
value than lead—not a particle. Take away from gold the uali- 
ties and functions and privileges given it by law, and it would dwin- 
dle 75 per cent of its present value, at the very lowest calcula- 
tion. t the United States, let the nations of Europe, let the 
nations now giving gold money functions, take away from gold 
all the functions and privileges of money and prohibit its use as 
a money metal, and where would the intrinsic value of gold then 
be? I want some one to answer that question. Where would 
the intrinsic value of gold then be? 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator permit me toask him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 


Delaware. 
Mr. GRAY. I take it to be true, as I have often heard it 
stated in the course of this debate, or read where I have not 


heard, that both gold and silver, and especially silver, have been 


in use as money and as a medium of exchange for a great many 
centuries. That is true, I believe? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes; for centuries before Christ. 
Mr.GRAY. Abraham, [ think, paid for the field of Machpelah 
with silver shekels. I ask the Senator from Missouri if that 
silver had no intrinsic value at that time, what gave itits value? 


Was there any law to gre it value then? 

Mr. COCKRELL. here was custom, which was law among 
the tribes then , which recognized it as money. 

Mr. GRAY. What was the origin of that custom? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because it was convenient for use. 

Mr. GRAY. Wasit not ee of the universal desire for 
the metal, either silver or gold—silver in that case? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Missouri pardon me 
a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In one moment. It was what was consid- 
ered a precious metal. It did not rot. It did not waste awa; 
like other metals in that aie kg It was prettier tolookat. It 
‘was more malleable. Therefore they gave it the functions of 
money. By common consent it was legal tender. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will pardon me, at that remote 
day there was no law creating silver, as the silver with which 
that field was 
buying that field, as the Senator has just said, because custom, 
that is, usage, the universal desire of mankind for that medium, 
had made it valuable. 


Mr. COCKRELL. We do not know what the laws then were | 


in re tolegal tender. The question of legal tender or the 
creation of money is a very interesting one. Those laws have 
have out of existence. All we know is that silver was 
treated as money, and it was its money use that gave it its value. 
That is what I say is true to-day. Itis the money use for gold 
and silver that gives them their value. If you take away from 
gold its money use you take away from it 75 per cent of its valne; 
and when we took away from silver its money use we took away 
its value. I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. 
r. PEFFER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Missouri, who seems to be very well informed upon this subject, 
whether itis nota fact that at the early period to which the 
Senator from Delaware referred, silver not attained a gen- 
oy ized commercial value, put in the form of shekels; 
whether it is not true that when the purchase of the burying 
ground was made, the silver was weighed out, 400 shekels, and 
whether it was not stated at the time that it was current money 
with the merchants, that it had a commerical value, and that at 
a certain weighta shekel was current money with the merchants? 
Lask whether that is not the truth? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Not exuctly in the language the Senator 
uses, not simply as an article of commerce or as a commodity. 
It is true that silver was weighed, but that was to determine the 


amount. The silver was not then placed in blocks, nor was it in 


d for, money, but it did serve the purpose of | ing 
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coins or disks, but was simply in bulk and had to be cut. There- 
fore it was weighed, and much of its value depended upon its 
3 It was not used then simply as an article of commerce; 

t was not used as were iron and lead, except when they had 
monetary functions. Its value then was as a medium of ex- 
change, and that was given to it by reason of its use as money. 
You can not go back in the history of the world to a time when 
the value of the precious metals did not depend upon their use 
as money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to 
ask him to read a few paragraphsfrom the volume which I hold 
in my hand, which I think will be of interest in this discussion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. My good friend from Nebraska asks me to 
read from Macleod on Elements of Economics. Ishall read from 
page 230; 

ON THE ERROR OF THE EXPRESSION INTRINSIC VALUN. 

We must now say something about an expression which has been the 
source of enormous co: in economics; which has especially obscured 
the comprehension of the subject of credit, and no progress can be made in 
the science until it is entirely exterminated. 

All ancient clearly understood that the value of a thing is some- 
thing external to itself, and we have not found in them any trace of such 
confusion of ideas as intrinsic value. > 

It is not easy to de e when the unfortunate expression intrinsic 
value” cameinto use. Butitaroseinthis way; When thought about 
value, they looked to some quality of a thing as its value. They therefore 
gradually began to speak of intrinsic value. So long ago as 1695 an able 
writer, ‘bon, pointed out the which had arisen from mistaking , 
the <a qualities of an object for the quantity of things it would ex- 


There is nothing which troubles this contro more than for want of 
dist: hing between value and virtue. ‘irae! 4 

Value is only the price of things; and that can never be certain, because it 
must be at all times and in all places of the same value. Therefore, noth- 
Wen things are an TREDAN virtue in themeclves, which in 

Hu ve un in ri ves, c all places, 
have the same virtue; the loadstone to attract iron, and the several; nali- 
ties that belong to herbs and drugs, some purgative, some diuretical etc. 
But these things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small value 
or no price, to the place where they are pien or scarce; as the 
red nettle, though it be of excellent virtue to stop bl vet here it 18 a 
weed of no value from its plenty. And so are and d in 
native soil of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, 
eres t 8 e, and yet in doth places of the same excellent intrinsic vir- 

For things have no value in themselves; itis opinion and fashion brings 


Barbon thus puts his finger on the very phrase which is the curse and the 
the expression intrinsi 


ic value—which 

is confounding an intrinsic quality with an external relation. 
The following ge from Senior shows how easilv able men are betrayed 
8 I “We have eee — ens word 
ue popular (?) acceptation as signifying t quality in anything 
which fits it to be given and received in exchange, or, in other words, to be 

lent or sold, hired 5 

* So defined, value denotes a relation reciprocally existing between twoob- 


Now, the quality of a melon which fits it to be sold is its — meg 
its flavor, therefore, acco: to Senior, is its value, and so defined, he says 


F That is, he defines the quality of a thing to 
ts 


Smith, however, is the principal author of the confusion on this subject in 
modern times. As we have pointed out in a previous chapter, he be by 
defining the value of a thing to be the thing it will exchange for; then 
suddenly his idea of value to the quantity of labor expended 
itself. Thus, the quantity of necessary to prar pgss 
red as the value ofa thing, and then value came to be 
called intrinsic. This unha rase, intrinsic value, Meets us at every 

economics; test greets show that to define 


t — Sina tc 
abor ts necessary to and is the canse of all value. 

It is not the cost of production, it is not the intrinsic quality 
which gives to gold and silver the value they possess to-day. 
Take away from both metalsall the rights, privileges, and powers 
with which the law invests them, an HeT PONR sink to a much 
lower level than any other minerals. I doubt whether they would 
be as high in value as nickel. 

Mr. PALMER. I desire to ask the Senator a question to sim- 
plify this rather abstruse subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. In the Senator’s judgment, if gold and silver 
were deprived of their use as coins, would they sink to an equal 
market value? Is that what he means? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean that if to-day gold were demone- 
tized the world over, its purchasing power, its market and com- 
mercial value, or any other kind of value of which you mays ; 
aside from its value as money, would not bs worth half what it 


is to-day. 

Mr. PALMER. As compared to silver, what would the value 
of gold probably be? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It would be as low as silver. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the point upon whichI wanted infor- 
mation from the Senator. 
Mr. ALLEN. Gold would be lower than silver. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That may be. It would csrtainly be as low 
3 tion having absolutely anything to do with 

uction having tely anything w. 

the monetary value of the precious RTE mistake, in my 
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of 
rob- 


judgment. The stock which was on hand at the i 
the present century was principally obtained by bi 
bery,and spoliation. There never was what we call free mining, 
ractically, until about the time of the opening of the mines in 
ifornia. Since that time the mines in the United States have 
been practically free. You can acquire the ownership of them 
and everything of the kind. In other countries the mines have 
been largely free; and the cost of production has something to 
do now with the value of gold, as has the cost of producing any- 


else. 

But one thing has been demonstrated. Gold and silver are 
not like other commodities or metals. You can produce iron or 
lead or copper in unlimited quantities, beyond the capacity of 
the world to use for monetary purposes, but the history of the 
world, from the earliest agor to the present time, shows that 
gold and silver never have been produced in greater quantities 
than the business of the world demanded for monetary purposes. 
I challenge anyone to point toa solitary nation on the face of the 
earth, from the time Adam was driven out of the Garden of Eden 
up to this time, where gold and silver were in greater abundance 

the business of the particular community demanded for 
monetary pw The ite Creator has distributed the 
recious metals in the bowels of the earth in such a manner that 
labor of the entire world, devoted to their uisition, can 
not bring them forth in greater abundance than the world can 
use for monetary p . They can not be produced in that 
way, though they may be produced at some time in greater 
abundance than at others. 

All this discussion about the depreciation of silver relatively 
to gold only brings up afresh the same question which arose 
after the discovery of gold in California, when the cry was, We 
are being flooded with gold: gold is depreciating in value rela- 
tively to silver,” and the nations of the earth were warned 
agains the overflow of gold. Even England was b2sought to 
change her standard from a single gold to a single silver stand- 
ard, and Germany, one of the great nations of Euro and I 
was astonished that the distingui Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. VANCE] did not note the fact to-day—demonetized 
gold and established a single silver standard. y estab- 
lished the single silver standard in 1857 because there was an 
overflow of gold, because the world was deluged with gold, and 
a single silver standard was also established by other nations of 
Europe. This was done because silver was much more valuable 
than gold at that time. 

Now the cry is turned against silver, and the chances are that 
inside of thirty-five years, or one lifetime, from to-day gold may 
be more abundant than silver or silver much searcer than gold. 
It is not fixed that the production will be in the same ratio for 
the next twenty-five or thirty years. 

I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that the value 
of the precious metals is given them by law. Thefunctionsand 
uses of money constituts their value to-day, and you can not sep- 
arate that value from their mere commodity value. 

Mr. President, I did not know when I commenced my remarks 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] desired to address 
the Senate, or I should not have said a word. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know that I quite understand the 
attitude, whatever it may be, of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL]. I understood him in advance to object to the sub- 
stitute suggested by the Committee on Finance because he 
thought the lan e of the House bill was preferable. As I 
now understand him—and the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
per: ALLISON] has very properly called attention to the fact—the 

guage of the House bill would necessarily throw some doubt 
upon the status of silver hereafter to be coined. 

I understand the Senator from Missouri now to say that the 
language of the House bill is defective; but his principal objec- 
tion is to the substitution of the language used in the substitute 
proposed by the Senate committee for the e of the bill 
as it came from the House, and I understand specially to 
object to these two provisions. He objects to the words, equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value:“ and he objects, further on, 
to the provision at the top of the third page— 

And the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts. 

Do I state the Senator from Missouri correctly when I say 
that he objects to that part of the provision reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator wants me to answer whether 
I object to the detached sentences which he has read in order 
that he may undertake to get a little technical quibble upon me, 


I say no. ` 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. I wanted to know the Senator's 
position. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object to the proposition which under- 


takes to make the metal silver the equal of the money gold. 


That is the point I object to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator read with considerable empha- 
sis the poruon of the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
which I have just read. I do not believe,in a general way, that 
it is desirable to incorporate into legislation the whole or any 

rt of a party platform, and I do not consider myself the author- 

tative exponent of the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago. 
As I understand it, as explained by various Senators on theother 
side of the Chamber, the portion of that platform which relates 
to the silver question was in two parts. The Democratic party 
were pledged, first, to repeal the Sherman law; and, second, to 
the free coinage of both gold andsilver under certain conditions, 
Now the Senator from Missouri and those who sympathize with 
him say that if the first part of the rss is to be carried out, 
the second part must also be carried out. 

The language which the Senator from Missouri objects to so 
strenuousiy is taken in hdc verba from the second t ef the 
Chicago platform; and the Senator not only finds himself quar- 
reling with the first part, which proposes to repeal the Sher- 
man law, but with every provision of the second t of that 
platform which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Vance] 
and the Senator from Missouri have so ably defended u this 
floor. I do not say that for this reason alone this tion 
should be made. The Senator from Iowa, who sits in front of 
me [Mr. ALLISON], and I agree to the terms of this declaration, 
because it expresses our views upon the silver question and our 
opinion as to what is the duty and what should be the policy of 

e Government of the United States; but I suggest to my friend 
from Missouri, if he wishes to be understood, as my friend from 
North Carolina said, to be a Democrat, he ought to stand upon 
some part of the national Democratic platform, which has been 
so freely discussed in this Chamber. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I knew that the distinguished gold mono- 
metallists on the Republican side of the Chamber were equal to 
almost any emergency in this world. I knew when this session 
began that they would assume the mastership and leadership of 
the Democratic ; that the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] would head the procession for the express pur- 
pose of bringing the Democratic party back to the place he left 
the country in 1873, on a single gold standard. It would bea 
glorious achievement for that distinguished statesman to be en- 
abled to say that, after the lapse of twenty years, after one of the 
fiercest strugles the world has ever beheld, he had brought the 
dominant party down upon its knees upon his 3 and made 
them 8 what he had established in 1873. 

That would be a plume in his crown. He is entitled to be the 
champion of the Republican party and its leader in the next con- 
test if he succeeds in what he has undertaken; and I suppose the 
Republican party will succeed if the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and others are permitted to tell us 
when we are Democrats and when we are not [laughter]; if 
they are to be permitted to tell us what is Democracy and what 
is not; if they are to be permitted to tell us what is 9 
and what is not our platform. The Senator from e Island 
need not beu ut my getting off the Democratic platform. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is already off. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notatall. That question will not be de- 
termined by the protectionist, gold monometallist of Rhode 
Island. A better, a nobler, and a grander tribunal will deter- 
mine that. 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Missouri, but I should like to ask him a single question, with his 
consent. 

Mr. PALMER. L ask whether, if the word ' intrinsic“ were 
stricken from the amendment proposed by the committee; and 
the word ‘‘exchangeable” were retained, that would be satis- 
factory to him, according to his views of what is a sound finan- 
cial policy? A 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would depend u what the Senator 
meant and what he intended when he used the word exchange- 
able.“ I can not say. The word is used in too many different 
senses for me to say that whatever interpretation my friend from 
Illinois should be disposed to give it would be satisfactory to me. 

What I mean emphatically is this: That you must endow the 
two metals with the equal functions of money before they can 
ever be upon an equality. If to-day 4123 grains of silver metal, 
9 parts fine, were in the markets of the world asacommodity, as 
merchandise, equal in value 10 25.8 grains of gold ora coined 
gold dollar, and the United States should give to that silver 


metal the additional funetion and power of money, admit it to 
free coinage and make it a legal tender, then its metal value 
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Would go above its coinage value, just as it has done time and 


n. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima single 
question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to know whether the Senator 
is in favor of coining both gold and silver into money of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value? 

Mr.COCKRELL. That is not the technical question. [had not 
gotten through with the Senator asthe leader of the Democratic 
party. [Laughter.] That is a nice position; itis admirable; and I 
think the world must stand aghast in wonder and admiration when 
they behold the scenes trans acing in the Senate, when they 
behold the Senator from Rhode Island, the Senator from Ohio, 
and other distinguished Republican Senators placing themselves 
in the front ranks, with pone upon their heads, as leaders of 
the Democratic y and defenders of its platform and its Ad- 
ministration, and then one after the other turning somersaults 
following the distinguished Senator from Ohio to see which of 
them can first get to the unconditional repeal of their own in- 
iquitous and infamous legislation. I denounced that legislation 
upon the floor of the Senate in 1890, and pointed out to Senators 
exactly what would be its result. 

I told you then how the law would be construed, but not one of 
ou then dared to get up and say that my interpretation of that 
aw was just or proper. Oh, no; I wasdenounced for misconstruing 

the law. Youall said my construction was not just, that the law 
could not be interpreted in that way, that it could not be treated 
as I said it would ba. and yet it was so treated. You said it was 
apanacea for all the ills to which human flesh was heir; you com- 
plimented it in your platform; 2 0 said it was a blessing which 
the country had received; and I hold in my hand that beautiful 
little viet n document, which was in the pockets and the hands 
of every little Republican speaker throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. It was used in all the little school houses. 
Here it is. It went out with the sanction of the national Re- 
publican committee, and it told of the glorious achievements of 
the Republican party in power. Let me read from it: 

The national platform upon which this Republican Congress was chosen, 

and which it was therefore commissioned by the people to execute, declared 
in favor of these reforms: 


First. A Federal election law. 


Second. Tariff revision in conformity with the policy of protection, 


Third. The restoration of silver to its money uses. 

The restoration of silver to its money uses!’ 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator will please wait a few minutes 
until I get through. I want him to have an unbroken dose, and 
not take the medicine in broken doses. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator from Missouri would 
answer 5 6 uestion. 
Mr. C RELL. It proceeds 


Fourth. Just pension legislation. 


The Senator can not digest it if he gets it in little broken 
doses. It might affect him very seriously. He may be able to 
take it all at once. 

Fifth. The revival of the American merchant marine, etc. 


These are the principal points, and it goes on to elaborate 
them: 

The grand y 

It is true to tho fag. 

Prosperity ass A 


The McKinley bill—its motive and effect. 
It surrounds the farmer with sure guarantees of better times. 
It assures the mechanic of more work and higher wages. 


But I want to get to the silver part of it. Here was the old 
pie, eae i banner unfurled and the grand old party inscribed 
upon it; 

It is true to the flag. 

Silver at $1.20. 

Its money uses are fully restored by Republican action. 

The United States Treasury richer by 800,238,000 by silver’s rise. 

What is that? The United States Treasury richer by the rise 
in the price of silver. The same gentlemen who paraded that 
before the people of the United States are talking about the loss 
to the taxpayers by the depreciation of silver. Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 

Mr. lc FFER. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri whether the document from which he is reading was 
sent out as a public document to the people? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was sent all over the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. Under the frank of any public officer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not know whether it was sent out 
franked or not. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That could not be. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the document? 


Mr. COCKRELL. Thelittle Republican campaign book which 
epitomizes and summarizes everything and which was put in the 
hands of all the stump s;._akers throughout the country, that they 
might be informed as to all the catch phrases. 


All American cereals have grown in value, too. 
Oh, yes, wheat ran up. Where is it now? 


And, as usual. the Democracy obstructed. 

In its last national platform the Republican party declared this doctrine: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
eroris 1 x 

n conformity t pled the Republican Congress has passed, 
against the unanimous opposition of Democratic members, a silver bill, 
than which there has been no more useful and inspiring act since the re- 
sumption of specie payments— 


Let the Senator from Rhode Island think of that— 


no more useful and inspiring act since the resumption of ie ments, It 
provides, in brief, that the Secretary of the piy argen sh ie eyin 4,500,000 
ounces of silver per month. at the market price, and issue in payment therefor 
legal-tender jury notes, redeemable in coin. This affords an annual in- 
crease in money of over $60,000,000. The Democratic-Bland act, under which 
the value of sliver fell to the lowest e it has ever reached, and the value 
of farm products to figures shockingly disastrous, aflordad an annual increase 
of $24,000,000. But this money was of doubtful reputation. It was money 
that was good to-day and bad to-morrow. The money provided by the pres- 
ent Republican ss and must in all circumstances remain 
as good, as any money the world has ever seen. 


Yet you come and tell us now that your iniquitous measure has 
caused the present depression, you confess before the world that 
you are responsible for the present depression, that you are re- 
sponsible by your legislation for the loss of confidence on the 
pers of the people of the United States, and for the panic; do you 
not? 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask the Senator whether the silver 
plank in the Republican platform of 1888 is in the pamphlet from 
pak he is reading? I should like the Senator to read it, if he 

as it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand this pamphlet refers to that. 
I had the platforms of all the political parties on my desk yes- 
terday, but forgot to bring them from home this morning. I 
shall not do so ay more, because I may need them. [Laughter.] 
I remember the Republican platform of 1888 charged the Lome: 
cratic party also with attempting to demonetize silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My friend from Missouri evidently needs at 
his desk a copy of the last Democratic platform adopted at Chi- 


cago. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I have that. But I was going back to 
the platform of 1888. I have a part of it, but not the whole of it. 
Mr. GRA. I hope the Senator will read it again. 
Mr. COCKRELL. It reads: 
The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I understand my friend from Missouri is now 
joining in a crusade of that kind. [ understand that is exactly 
the ponon taken by him; that the same Democratic Adminis- 
tration is engaged in an attempt to demonetize silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Not at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same thing exactly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me? 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. In a moment. I merely wish to say incon- 
clusion to my good friends on the other side of the Chamber, do 
not make yourselves quite so conspicuous in the front ranks of 
ey for the repeal of your own infamous act. [Laugh- 
ter. z 8 
Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Indiana withdraw his 
motion long enough to enable me to offer an amendment, so that 
it may be printed? 

Mr. VOORHEES, Les, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I propose an amendment to the pending bill 
to be inserted at the end of what may be properly called the 
first section, the legislative feature of the bill, and following in 
between that and what I call the platform attachment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the amendment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The amendment intended to be proposed by, the Senator from 
Kansas will be printed in the absence of objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. And lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC And lie upon the table. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC. n the absence-of objection, 


the amendment will be ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


—— 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Inow renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, September 2, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 1, 1893. 
CHIEF JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 


Frank Dale, of Oklahoma Territory, to be chief justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, vice Edward B. 
Green, to be removed. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 
Henry W. Scott, of Oklahoma Territory, to be associate jus- 


tice of the supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, vice 
Frank Dale, nominated to be chief justice of said court. 


SECRETARY OF NEW MEXICO. 


Lorion Miller, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., to be secretary 

of New Mexico, vice Silas Alexander, to be removed. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Ben Johnson, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal revy- 
enue for the fifth district of Kentucky, to succeed Albert Scott, 
resigned. 

Richard B. Morris, of Kansas, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Kansas, to succeed Cyrus Leland, jr., re- 
moved. 

James W. Murphy, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Wisconsin, to succeed Henry 
Fink, resigned. 

Albert L. New, of Colorado, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Colorado, to succeed J. M. Freeman, resigned. 

James E. North, of Nebraska, to be collector of internal rey- 
enue for the district of Nebraska, to succeed John Peters, re- 
signed. 

oshua D. Powers, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of Kentucky, to succeed John 


Feland, 1 ES 

Charles H. Rodes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the eighth district of Kentucky, to succeed A. R. 
Burnam, resigned. 

Murray Vandiver, of Maryland, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Maryland, to succeed F. Snowden 
Hill, resigned. 9 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Thomas J. Black, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Willamette, in the State of Oregon, to succeed James 
Lotan, removed. 

Benjamin P. Moore, of New York, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Alaska, in the Territory of Alaska, to succeed 
Edwin T. Hatch, removed. 

August Ross, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, to succeed 
Jerome A. Watrous, removed. 

James C. Saunders, of Washington, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, to 
succeed Andrew Wasson, removed. 

Charles M. Wallace, of Virginia, to be collector of customsfor 
the district of Richmond, in the State of Virginia, to succeed 
John W. Fisher, resigned. 

Samuel F. Webb, of Arizona, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Arizona, in the Territory of Arizona, to succeed 
George Christ, removed. 

SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 

Erasmus D. Fenner, of Louisiana, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana, to succeed David M. Lines, removed. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Jeff B. Snyder, of Louisiana, to be naval officer of customs for 
the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to succeed 
John F. Patty, removed. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


S. D. Ellis, of Louisiana, to be surveyor of customs for the 
ort of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to succeed Wil- 
iam L. McMillan, removed. . 
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Felix G. Rudolph, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of customs for 
the e of Paducah, in the State of Kentucky, to succeed John 
R. Puryear, resigned. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


Frank P. Alexander, of Greenville, Tex., to be register of the 
55 office at Alva, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 
office. 

Wilson M. Hammock, of Hartsville, Tenn., to be register of 
the land office at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly 
established office. 

James E. Malone, of Juneau, Wis., to be register of the land 
es at Perry, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 
office. 

Robert W. Patterson, of Macon, Ga., to be register of the land 
office at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established office. 

Edward Phillips, of Natchitoches, La., to be register of the 
land pane at Natchitoches, La., vice Louis Dupleix, to be re- 
moved. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Robert H. Allen, of Iuka, Miss., to be receiver of public 
5 at Alva, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 
office. 

John J. S. Hassler, of Forest City, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
ublic moneys at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly estab- 
ished office. 

Joseph H. King, of Anniston, Ala., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Perry, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 


office. 

David H. Patton, of Remington, Ind., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly estab- 
lished office. 

INDIAN AGENTS. 


Robert M. Allen, of Marion, III., to be agent for the Indians 
of the White Earth Agency. in Minnesota, vice Charles A. Ruf- 
fee, to be removed. 

Peter Couchman, of Le Beau, S. Dak., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Forest City Agency, in South Dakota, vice Frank 
Lillibridge, to be removed. 

Beal Gaither, of Toledo, Oregon, to be agent for the Indians 
of Siletz Agency, in Oregon, vice T. J. Buford, to be removed. 

James A. Smith, of Jackson, Miss., to be agent for the Indians 
ofthe Yankton Agency, in South Dakota, vice Everett W. Foster, 
to be removed. 

Edward L. Thomas, of Kiowa, Ind. T., to be nt for the In- 
dians of the Sac and Fox Agency, in Oklahoma Territory, vice 
Samuel L. Patrick, to be removed. 

Henry E. Williamson, of Fort Smith, Ark., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Quapaw Agency, in the Indian Territory, vice 
Thomas J. Moore, to be removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 29, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


Thomas L. Thompson, of Santa Rosa, Cal., to be envoy extra- 
5 and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
razil. 
CONSULS. 


Samuel Thanhouser, of Atlanta, Ga, to be consul of the United 
States at Matamoras, Mexico. 

Marshall P. Thatcher, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the 
United States at Windsor, Ontario. 

Charles Schaefer, of Sedgwick, Kans., to be consul of the United 
States at Vera Cruz, Mexico. - 

Charles H. Benedict, of St. Paul, Minn., to be consul of the 
United States at Cape Town, Africa. 

George W. Bell, of South Bend, Wash., to be consul of the 
United States at Sydney, New South Wales. 

Frank H. Brooks, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Trieste, Austria. 

Anthony Howells, of Massillon, Ohio, to be consul of the United 
States at Cardiff, Wales. 

James A. Demorest, of Plainfield, N. J., to be consul of the 
United States at Brockville, Canda. 

George Horton, of Chicago, lll., to be consul of the United 
States at Athens, Greece. 

Frederick W. Kickbusch, of Wausau, Wis., to be consul of 
the United States at Stettin, Germany. 

William F. Kemmler, of Columbus, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Horgen, Switzerland. 

Harvey Johnson, of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Antwerp, Belgium. 
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George W. Savage, of Rahway, N. J., to be consulof the United 
States at Dundee, Scotland. 

Lars S. Reque, of Decorah, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Rotte Netherlands. 

John Patton, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the United 
States at Amherstburg, Ontario. 

Bennington R. Bedle, of Jersey City, N. J.,to be consul of 
the United States at Sheffield, England. 

Otto H. Boyesen, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to be consul of the 
United States at Gothenburg, Sweden. 

CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Victor Vifquain, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Panama, Colombia. : 

Joseph G. Donnelly, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be consul-gen- 
eral of the United States at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Wendell A. Anderson, of Lacrosse, Wis., to be consul-gen- 
eral of the United States at. Montreal, Canada. 

Irving B. Richman, of Muscatine, Iowa, to be consul-general 
of the United States at St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Daniel W. Maratta, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Melbourne, Australia. 

Alfred D. Jones, of Raleigh, N. C., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Shanghai, China. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

First Assistant Engineer Edward F. Hedden, to be chief engi- 
neer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Second Assistant Engineer Eugenious A. Jack, to be first as- 
sistant engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

William E. Maccoum, of Maryland, to bea second assistant en- 

gineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Albert C. Baker, of Arizona Territory, to be chief justice of 

the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Owen T. Rouse, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 

of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF UTAH TERRITORY. 

Harvey W. Smith, of Utah Territory, to be associate justice 

of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah. 
SOLICITOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Robert T. Hough, of Ohio, to be solicitor of internal revenue. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Edward G. Spilman, of Hun 

the land office at, Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territory. 
MARSHALS. 

Nat M. Brigham, of Utah Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Utah. 

Edward L. Hall, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of New Mexico. 

Hewson E. Lannan, of Delaware, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Delaware. 


William K. Meade, of Arizona Territory, to be marshal of the | 


United States for the Territory of Ar 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


William H. Brinker, of Washington, to be attorney of the | 


United States for the district of Washington. 

John W. Judd, of Utah Territory, to be attorney of the United 
States for the Territory of Utah. 

William Perry Murphy, of South Carolina, to be attorney of 
the United States for the district of South Carolina. 

Everett E. Ellinwood, of Arizona Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States for the Territory of Arizona. 

COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS. 
William H. Pugh, of Ohio, to be commissioner of customs. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Thomas M. Crocker, of Michigan, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Huron, in the State of Michigan. 

Theodore R. Lore, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the distriet of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey. 

8 INDIAN INSPECTOR. 
John W.Cadman, of Jackson, Mich., to be an Indian inspector. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Ralph Hall, of Carrington, N. Dak., to be agent for the Indians 

of the Devils Lake Agency in North Dakota. 
POSTMASTER. 

Thomas B. Garrett to be postmaster at Fort Smith, in the 

county of Sebastian and State of Arkansas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, September 1, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

— ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXPLANATION OF A PATR. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to make à brief statement in refer- 
ence to my pete and the vote taken on yesterday. I am paired 
with myo eague from New York [Mr. BELDEN], but there is 
some understanding as to the matter, and on yesterday I re- 
frained from voting on a ground that I was not sure was correct 
at the time. I understand since that my colleague [Mr. BELDEN | 
would vote in the same way I should have voted on that ques- 
tion. Ishould have voted against the amendments both of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and that of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILGORE]. 

I desire to make this explanation in justice not only to the 
House and my constituents, but to the people at large. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, indefinite leave af absence was granted 
r. BLAND on account of sickness in his family.. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer, by consent, 
at this time a resolution with reference to the order of business 
fixed for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolead, That the — order for 2 o`clock Saturday, September 2, be 
postponed to Friday, September 15, 1893, at the same hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this order refers 
to the eulogies on our deceased brother, Judge Chipman. 

Mr. REED. Whatis the date? 

The SPEAKER. Friday, September 15. 

Mr. REED. We have reason to believe that the country ir- 
| dulges great hopes that it may be relieved of us entirely by thet 
time. ughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the House is not in session at 
the time the order will fail. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 

to.. s 


to 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


| Mr. CUMMINGS, by unanimous consent, submitted a resolu- 
tion providing for an assistant clerk to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; which was referred to the Committee on Accounts. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill, which I ask to have referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. HART- 
MAN]asks unanimous consent to introduce a bill the title of which 
will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7) to establish the boundaries of the Yellowstone National 

other purposes. 


Park, and for 

The SPEAKER. The tleman from Montans asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be referred to the Committee on 
Arid Lands. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is that the committee to which such a sub 
ject should go? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will simply state that my reason for ask- 
ing that it be sent to the C ttee on Arid Lands is, that I am 
a member of that committee, and can personally give it more 
attention if it is referred to that committee than I could if it was 
referred to another committee. 

The SPEAKER. Under the ordinary rule of the House, pro- 
pees to be adopted, this bill would go to the Committee on 

blic Lands. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I personally feel considerable interest in 
maintaining the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Iwill say to the gentleman from Maine 
that the purpose of this bill is to define and protect those bound- 


aries. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I think this bill should take the usual course. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made; and unless there be ob- 
jection to the bill taking the coursesuggested, it will be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


There was no objection. 
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THE LATE HON. JOHN G. WARWICK. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I wish to introduce a resolution for ref- 


erence. 
The SPEAKER. The tleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to introduce a bill for reference, the title of which will 
be read by the Clerk. z 
The Clerk read as follows: 
3 providing for the printing of eulogies on the late Hon. John G. 
ar 
The SPEAKER. Without objection this will be referred to 


the Committee on 5 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. I demand the regular order. 
THE RULES. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is 
the consideration of the pro rules. The previous gusien 
has been ordered on the ing amendment offered b gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER], which amen t the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

use having a bill or report in charge 
which is under consideration, and upon which general Gcbate has proceeded 
for two hours or more, moves th amend- 


on 
ment, or er eye! third pending: or final passage of the 
shail submit the question to the House without e 


any motion 
against the same. If the motion is agreed to the question 1 then be put 
on the proposition or propositions to which the motion for the previous 


the same €x- 


quest and no motion shall be ente: t 
ae — ons; which motion 


cept one mo to recommit, with or without ins 
shall be decided without debate. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to this amend - 
ment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BOATNER) there were - ayes 
75, noes 107. 

Mr. BOATNER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and 510 were ordered. 

Mr. ITIL of Illinois. Lask to have the amendment again 
reported. In the confusion on this side of the House we could 
not hear it. z 

The amendment was again read, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 131, 
not voting 126; as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Adams, Gardner, Joy, Philiips, 
Avery, Gear, Kem, Pickler, 
A Kiefer, Powers, 
Bailey, Gillett, Mass. Lacey, Reed, 
Baker, N. H. Grosvenor, Loud, Ritchie, 
dwin, * Lucas. W. 
8 Hane, 8 th, 
lack, III. Harris, Ox, 8 t, 
iner, Hartman, Mahon, C. W. 
rer, N. C Haugen, Mallory, Stone, W. A. 
Brosius, Hayes, McCall, Stone, Ky. 
Fetes Henderson, III. M Minn. Storer, 
Hepburn, McKeighan, Tawney 
Cousins Hermann, McRae, Taylor, Tenn. 
Ourtis, Kans. Hilborn, Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
D 2 Hops, III Mercer, U, A 
ngley, ouk, Tenn. ar, à 
Dolliver. Hudson, Miiken, Washington, 
Doolittle, Hulick, Moon, i 
Draper, Hull, Neill. 
ilis, Oregon Northway, Wilson, Ohio 
letcher, Johnson, Ind Pence. Woomer, 
nk, Johnson, N. Dak. P. Wright, Pa. 
NAYS—131. 
Abbott, Clark, Mo. Hare, Mutchler, 
Alderson, Clarke, Ala. Harter, O’Ferrall, 
Alexander. bb, Heard, Outhwaite, 
Allen, Cobb, Mo. Henderson, N, O. @, 
Arnold, Cockrell, Holman, ‘atterson, 
Bankhead, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Barnes. Cooper, Fla. Hunter, Pearson, 
Barwig, Cooper, Tex. „ Pendleton, Tex. 
Bell, Col ornish, Johnson, Ohio Pigott, 
Bor 5 Crawford Kribbs, * 
r ewford, 
Black Ga Culberson, Kyle, Richardson, Tenn. 
Biand, Lane, Robbins, 
Boen, Daniels, Latimer, Robertson, La 
Brawley, De Armond Lawson. Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ark. De Forest, Layton, Ryan, 
Brec! , Ky. „ Lester, Sayers, 
Bretz, ery, Lisle, Sch horn, 
Brickner, Erdman, Livingston, Sun 
— ithian MeGreary Ky. Sp 
urnes, r ary, Ky. ITY, 
ynum, Forman, McDannold, 8 
Cabaniss, Geissenhainer, McDearmon, Stevens, 
Cadm Grady, MeGaan, Stockdale, 
gamp k Gres McLaurin, Strait, 
mnnon, Cal. H: McMillin, Swanson, 
ferns 5 — Talbert, S. C. 
y Hall, Mo. Me: th, 3 N. 
Clancy, ond, Montgomery, Tate, 


Taylor, Ind. Turpin, Wells. Wilson, W. Va. 
Peasy Tm. Wheeler, pelt pal 
Turner, Weadock. Williams, Ul. 
NOT vorING-128. 
Aitken, Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, Pa. Randall, 
. Davey, Houk, Ohio Ray, 
Apsley, Davis, Jones, Ra r 
Baker, Kans. Lapham, uy, 
Barthol: Donovan, ever, Reyburn, 
Bartlett, Dunn, Lilly, Robinson, Pa. 
Belden, Dunphy, Linton, Rusk, 
te = Durborow, Lockwood, Russell, Conn. s 
Blair. Edmunds. Loudenslager, ton, 
ve ba Ellis, Ky. Magner, air 
utelle, Maguire, ell, 

Bowers, Cal ae, Marsh, 
Branch, Epes, Marshail Sibley, 
ae par Paues 3 N. X. 8 

roderick, Fielder, cAleer, Sipe, 
Brown, Fitch, McCulloch, Somers, 
282 Funston, Peres Stephenson, 

unn. eKaig weet, 
Burrows, Ghust, N. X. Money Talbott, Md. 
Caminetti, Goldzier, Morgan, ‘Tucker, 
Capehart, ht, Morse. Van Voorhis, N. V. 
Causey, Gorman, Moses, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Chickering, „ Murray. Wadswi 
Coc 5 Grout, Newlands, Walker, 
Coffeen, Harmer, Oates, Waugh, 
Cogswell, Hatch, O'Neil, Mass. Wever, 
Compton, Heiner, O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, III. 
Coombs, Hendrix, Pas $ ‘Wilson, Wash. 
Cooper, Ind Hicks, Payne, Wise, 
Cooper, Wis. Pendleton, W. Va. Wright, Mass. 
Covert, Hitt, Post, 

in, Hooker, N. Y. Price, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. S er, I desire to say I am paired with 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. Were he present 
he would vote “aye,” and I would vote no.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that upon this 
question I am paired with my eolleague [Mr. McErrrick]. If 
he were present he would vote no, and I would vote ‘‘ aye.” 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. BROSIUS. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MCGUIRE with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr, AITKEN. 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHIOKERING. 

Mr. COOKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. Hatou with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. = 

Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr, TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia with Mr. Payne, until 
Monday next. 

Mr. MOETTRIOK with Mr. MORSE, until Wednesday next. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. SCRANTON, until Thursday next. 

For this day: 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. Oates with Mr. HITT. i 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr, CRAIN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COOMBS with Mr, SWEET. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. BRYAN with Mr. BUNN on the pending question. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
come in at the end of clause 57. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the authority thus given shall not entitle the Banking and 
Currency Committee to be privileged to report a bill to repeal existing leg- 
islation 8 the tax on State bank circulation only at such time as 
3 authorized to report bills under the general rules of the 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr. Speaker, the House on yesterday 

Mr. SPRINGER. I reserve a point of order on that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not reserve a point of 
order on that. He must state his point of order now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the proposi- 
tion is in conflict with the previous action of the House, and that 
we can not recur to the previous action without unanimous con- 
sent. It is an amendment to an amendment already eed to 
and passed, and would only be in order at the time the other 
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amendment was pending. It changes entirely the provision of 


the rule as already ESTS to. 
Mr. DINGLEY. e have not finished this raph. 
Mr. SPRINGER. We have passed that part of it. The propo- 


sition was only in order when the subject was before the House, 
and if it were in order now we could never complete the consid- 
eration of the rules. In my opinion the amendment could only 
be entertained as an amendment to the amendment, which has 
already been to 


The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this isa proviso 


that is pro d to be added. The Chair does not see why it 
should not aa order, as the House has not passed from the 
paragraph. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say to the 
House that the vote on yesterday, which was ayea-and-nay vote, 
resulted in giving to the Committee on Banking and Currency a 
power which I, for one, am not willing they should have, and 
which will, in my judgment, be construed everywhere as being 
an expression of the House upon the 5 non of the passage of 
a bill to repeal the tax upon the circulation of State banks. It 
is an unheard-of power; that is to say, it is putting a privilege 
into the hands of this committee which has not been customary, 
ata 7 when their jurisdiction will extend to this especial 
le tion. 

ow, I am not anxious to know how the House stands on this 
question, but I am anxious that those who are opposed to this 
repeal shall not in this way a themselves upon record appar- 
ently in favor of bestowing this unusual power, at an unusual 
time, to an unusual committee. I suppose, or assume, that a 
great many votes were cast in favor of that ovation as a sort 
of attack upon the Committee on Rules; but the student of the 
record of Congress will not understand that there has been a 
little tendency here to break into the report of the Committee on 
Rules; and there can be no possible explanation of the vote on 
yesterday it seems to me, excepting that one thing alone, or else 
that the House was inadvertent or indifferent at the time. 

It may be that it 18 sir, much as the successful attack 
upon the option bill by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] was worked out. I do not think that the House really 
expressed its 8 . that the option bill ought to go to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ought not to go to the com- 
mittee that had so long cared for it and so earnestly supported 
it until it had become almost the foster-child of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will you allow me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will allow you anything. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. In reference to the rule adopted 
in the amendment you speak of, that was engrafted upon the 
rules by the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, is it not 
still within the power of the House, when the option bill is pre- 
sented here, by a vote of the House to have it referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and give that committee full juris- 
diction. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I suppose, as a matter of technical right, 
the House has the right by a proper proceeding to revolutionize 
its rules one by one; but, nevertheless, the country and the in- 
telligent observer will understand all these movements to mean 
something, and not that the House is going stumbling along and 
happening on and doing things that they do not mean any- 


thing by. 

I “A 205 care about the option bill; I do not know that I am on 
either side of it; I do not care whether it go up or down; and I 
do not care whether it goes to the Committee on Commerce or 
to the Committee for the Suppression of the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic; but I insist just this far: That when you do a thing 
which is out of the usual custom of the House it will be attrib- 
uted, justly and properly attributed, to a purpose. I know of 
no other legislation that is of possible importance that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency should report at any time un- 
less it be to carry out the Democratic platform, to repeal the tax 
on State-bank circulation. ; 

That is a branch of the Democratic policy. It is not supported 
by the entire Democratic party, but it is a cardinal feature and 
tenet of the platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago. 
And I am not willing that by mere sheer inadvertence, as I be- 
lieve, that this extraordinary power shall be given to this com- 
mittee upon a proposition of this character. t is the reason 
I offer this amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

Cries of! Vote!“ 
r. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I want the indulgence 
of the House for a moment. I voted for this amendment to the 


rule yesterday, stating at the time my reason forsodoing. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency at this time, during this 
session of CO 
ration of login 
very great 


ress, is intrusted with legislation, or the prepa- 
ation, for report and consideration to the House of 
portance. 


I think I need but state the proposition to have everybody 
assent to it. Our Democratic friends have a large majority in 
this House, and have come into power upon a platform that 
pledges them, among other things, to re the tax upon State- 

k circulation. ether they will do it or not I donot know. 
Whether they will stand by their platform I do not know. I 
hope they will not, and for one I shall not assist, by vote or 
otherwise, to enable them to doit. But if, in carrying out the 
pledges by which they got power, they stand by their obliga- 
tions and do that to which their platform pledgés them, I cer- 
tainly am not to blame. 

My friend from Ohio can not ps the blame upon me, nor can 
he assume it himself, unless he votes for it when the time 
comes. The fault was in giving the Democrats power under 
that and other pledges. But there is much important legisla- 
tion outside of the repeal of this tax which will have to be dis- 
posed of. For instance, there is the matter of providing an in- 


crease of the circulation of the national binks to the par value 
of the bonds, and various other important matters. Now, I do 
not believe the action yesterday was misunderstood. I submit 


to the gentleman from Ohio that it is an unusual-thing to pick 
out a single measure and except it from the operation of a rule, 
and, as an original proposition, without the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I certainly would not assent to it. 

There can not be sufficient consideration given to this subject 
if there is to be a test vote here and now. I would cheerfully 
vote for an amendment, if the gentleman pleases, upon the same 

round, prohibiting the Ways and Means Committee from hav- 

g the right of way for any proposition to repeal the existing 
laws toraise revenue; but that would ofcourse bring up the whole 
tariff question. I think such legislation would be a mistake akin 
to a crime, in the present condition of the country. Still, if the 
gontoman is going to insist upon his amendment, why not also 

et us have an amendment raising the question whether the Ways 
and Means Committee is to have the right of way here for the 
consideration of such legislation as I have suggested. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Just one word in reply, Mr. Speaker. 
The Ways and Means Committee from time immemorial 55 had 
the right of way to report legislation touching the revenues. 
There is nothing unusual or special in that provision, which we 
all agree is a proper one. The gentleman from Illinois and my- 
self stand ey together. If this proviso goes into the rules, 
this other legislation, whatever it may be, will come up as a 
matter of privilege, and I think yet that we ought not to place 
ourselves in the attitude of promoting or facilitating, by our vote, 
the right of the Committee on Banking and Currency to intro- 
duco the special legislation I have indicated whenever they see 
Mr. CANNON. If the vote upon my friend’s amendment is to 
be a test vote committing members for or against the repeal of 
the tax upon State-bank circulation, I ask him whether he thinks 
it is fair to present the question in that way toa great many Repub- 
licans who are absent and who have had no idea of its being pre- 
sented in that way? There is but one opinion on this side of the 
House on that subject. If the gentleman thinks it is of enough 
importance to smoke out” the other side of the House on this 
question and get them to assent that this is a test vote upon the 
. I have no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not insist that it is to 
be a test vote on any question; but I answer the gentleman in 
this way. The danger is that negligence will be attributed to 
us in permitting this rule to be adopted without an expression. 
A vote in favor of this proviso simply places this question where 
it is ordinarily placed by the rules of the House; simply says 
that we will not make an innovation upon the usual law and cus- 
tom of the House in favor of this particular measure, which is a 
matter of political significance in the country. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. A sufficient SAE to the gentleman 
is this, I think—at least sufficient for myself—that the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency is charged with the preparation 
of legislation not second in importance to that intrusted to any 
other committee of the House, unless it be the Committee on 
Ways and Means; and, this being the case, I think it would be 
pronor: that the committee should have the right to report at 
any time, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then let it go over until the next Con- 
gress, with the suggestions, and not do it at this time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, for that matter, I would be 
willing to pass the appropriation bills for the coming fiscal year 
by a single resolution simply extending the appropriations of 
last year, and then to return home and let the country realize 
there is to be no change in the revenue laws. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I fear the gentleman would not find 
money enough in the Treasury to pay the appropriations voted 
by that sort of & resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, insomuch as I 
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have the honor to be one of the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and insomuch as I voted in favor of the 
amendment offered yesterday giving to thatcommittee the right 
to report at any time, I trust my be allowed to submit a very 
few remarks in reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENOR]. Ido not think there is anything in the amendment 
adopted yesterday enlarging the powers of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to warrant the belief that the committee 
intends to report at anearly day a bill to repeal the tax on State- 
bank circulation, nor do I believe that the country will draw any 
such inference from the action of the House. It may never re- 
port such a bill, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It has already been drawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You might as well infer that the 
committee intends at an early day to report a bill allowing the 
national banks to issue notes up to the par value of their bonds, 
or that it intends to report at an early day some bill making a 
revision of the national-banking system, retaining the advantages 
of that system, to wit, a safe and uniform currency, and at the 
same time elimina some of the evils of the system. 

The long and the short ot it, Mr. S er, as I understand, 
is that this committee has at this session been vested with the 
right to report at any time, because, by reason of the peculiar 
condition of the country and the character of the questions b 
which it is confronted, the committee had been raised to a posi- 
tion of far more importance and dignity than has 3 at- 
tended it; and because, owing to the financial condition of the 
country, it may be called on to consider a great variety of meas- 
ures and report some of them upon which the members of the 
committee may not divide upon mere party lines, which meas- 
ures may have in view such a modification of the existing bank- 
ing system as will conduce to the benefit of the Wanie people; 

nasmuch, therefore, as this committee will be called upon, as 
the country knows, to deal with any report upon a variety of 
measures, the public will not accept the vote of yesterday asan in- 
dication of the sentiment of the House upon the 1 ee whether 
or not the tax on State-bank circulation is to be repealed, but 
will rather accept it as an indication that this House, recogniz- 
ing the variety and importance of the measures on which the 
committee will be called upon to act, has accorded it a privilege 
which in the previous history of the House has been conferred 
upon other committees having in charge the reporting of meas- 
ures of as public interest. 

Mr. REED. It is also the fact, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], that the gentleman who led 
the House during the last Congress has been transferred to the 
chairmanship of this committee, thus showing the importance 
that is attached to it. potter | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, Mr. Speaker, Iam not going 
intoany discussion with the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
on that point 

Mr. REED. It is not a matter of discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Nor am I going to inquire as to 
the motives of the Chair in making the change. That is a ques- 
tion within the province of the S er; and I shall not under- 
take to invade the prerogative which under the rulesis 
by the occupant of the chair. I assume the gentleman from 

aine believes in the pomer of the Chair. 

oe Not only in the power, but in the judiciousness of 
the Chair. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to 
‘smoke anybody out or to“ smoke“ anybody in. The disclaimer 
of the gentleman from Indiana will go a long ways to disabuse 
the mind of the country on this question. But I want to say to 
him that the leading papers of the country this morning have ad- 
monished the Republican members of this House of the danger 
of the decision which was reached yesterday on this question. 
I desire now, however, to withdraw the amendment, with the 
consent of the House, and to restore its equilibrium to the ante 
bellum condition in which it was when I offered the amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. 

4 Me SPRINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to Rule XI the following as an additional paragraph: 

60. The committees authorized to report general appre 
the river and harbor bill, when re rung such bills; the 
Ways and Means, when reporting bills raising revenue; the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, when 8 bills relating to banking and cur- 
rency, and the Co ttee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, when report- 
ing bills relating to coinage, may, at the time of reporting such bills, report, 
by order of the committee, a resolution making the bill reported a s 
order, not to conflict with special orders which cig Ser goa exist, and g 
the time when the vote shall be taken upon the final of the biil. 


Such resolutions may be called up for consideration the same as reports 


from the Committee on Rules, and shall be disposed of as provided in para- 
graph 57 of Rule XI. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The only effect of this proposition is that 
if adopted the committees named will have the right, when re- 


porting bills relating to the subjects named, to report a resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of the measure and fixing 
a time when the final vote shall be taken, the consideration of 
this resolution to be subject to the same provisions as reports 
from the Committee on Rules. This proposition does not in- 
elude a cloture; it does not interfere with any of the preroga- 
tives of the House; it simply extends to the committees named 
the right to report a resolution in regard to the business which 
they may present, and to secure its consideration, which power 
Sod by the rules of the House confided to the Committee on 
ules. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And which has never been exercised. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was exercised in the last Congress. 

Mr. TRACEY. Never. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It was never exercised during the last 
Congress, because there was no necessity for it, and there will 
be none in this. - 

Mr. SAYERS. Has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] any objection to striking from his amendment the 
provision with regard to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection myself, but I thought 
ca would be proper to include that committee as well as any 
other. 

Mr. SAYERS. The Committee on Appropriations does not 
ask this privilege. 

apt 8 THWAITE. Does the Committee on Ways and Means 
ask it 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not consulted with that committee. 
I am not the chairman of that committee. 

1 TRACEY. The Committee on Coinage do not ask it 
either. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the oniy pon ər given here is 
that proposed to be conferred on the members of the committee 
reporting these great measures to determine for themselves as 
to the order of business fixed by the House for their considera- 
tion; and when that resolution is submitted to the House it is 
for the House to determine whether that business will be con- 
11 85 or not. The whole question is left eventually to the 

ouse, 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
says that this power has never been exercised by the Committee 
on Rules. It was given to the Committee on Rules in the last 
Con after a protracted struggle in this body. I favored it 
then and I favor it now, and I also favor its extension so as to 
enlarge the power and extend to more members of the House 
that authority which is conferred on the Committee on Rules. 
I believe that there are measures reported by the committees of 
which they themselves are the best judges. I have limited the 
operation of this particular rule to the committees having charge 
of the more important business. 

I have the highest respect for the Committee on Rules, and I 
do not know any five members of this House to whom I would 
more willingly prefer to submit a question involving the order 
of business here than the gentlemen composing that committes. 
I make no reflection whatever upon the committee. ButI think 
there is a necessity that the members of these other committees, 
who have considered more carefully the matters before them, 
should be permitted to present their suggestions to the House, 
and submit such propositions for consideration as they may de- 
termine. 

It would not interfere with legislation. It would not interfere 
with soy optag order, but it would enable the House to do 
just as the House did when this called session began, bring in an 
order fixing the time during which the debate should be allowed 
to extend, g also the extent to which amendments should be 
submitted, and finally fixing a time when the vote on the ques- 
tion itself should take place. And the House, Mr. Speaker, 
never did itself more honor than it did in adopting the course 
pursued at the beginning of this extra session in regard to the 
repeal bill. And for the dignified, manly parliamentary method 
which was adopted and pursued in that debate, and in the con- 
clusion of that important question, the whole country is resound- 
ing with pes for this body. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? - 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
either of the committees named in that amendment have asked 
for this privilege; or is this a resolution presented by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois himself on his own individual motion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is submitted on my own motion. 

Mr. KILGORE. Withoutany consultation whatever with the 
other committees? > 

Mr. SPRINGER. Without any consultation. 

Mr. KILGORE. As the chairman of the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures is not present, and is deeply con- 
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cerned in the outcome of legislation submitted to the committee, 


and as he has not asked this, 8 d to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it is neces- 
sary for a member here to go to any other member in order to 
eae consent to bring ina 2 looking to the transac- 

of the public business. I am acting on my individual rights 
as a member here, and I do not intend to usurp any prerogative 
that belongs to any committee or to any other member. But I 
have h the gentleman from Texas himself, and other mem- 
bers of this House, state that they hoped to see, and desired to 
have, other legislation than the repeal bill in regard to silver, 
and yet when a proposition is brought in here to give that com- 
mittee a right to have fair consideration of legislation that they 
may propose, gentlemen are opposed to allowing them that 
privilege. I can not understand the cause of the opposition. 
ayer the hammer fell.] 
r. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, second only in importance to 
the measures that are to come before this House are the rules 
which those measures are to be considered, because it is 
rough the rules of the House and by them that they are either 
to succeed or fail. 

I can not agree, sir, thatthe proposition of the gentleman from 
Tllinois is a proper one to be adopted by the House as its policy; 
and I think it becomes every one, when we are considering the 
nature of the rules to govern this body in its action, to do so 
calmly, dispassionately, and with the sole purpose of reaching 
that conclusion which is best for all. 

Now the gentleman from Illinois spoke of the action of the 
House at the beginning of this session on the silver bill, and al- 
luded to the success with which it brought to a termination the 
very important and exceedingly exciting question that we have 
just disposed of and sent over to the Senate. The gentleman 
was unfortunate in his illustration, for he must bear in mind 
that that was the voluntary action of the House, and not a re- 

rt from any committee nor a cloture against dilatory motions. 

t was the action of the House taken as a body, without any 
order from a committee for cloture; without any request from a 
committee of the House for cloture,and was adopted in that way 
by the House itself, which is usually the most satisfactory way 
of settling such matters. 

Mr. POREN ER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

uestion 
te Mr. MOMILLIN. With pleasure I yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would it have been ble for the House 
to have finally acted on that measure and sent it to the Senate 
under the present rules of the House, or under the p rules 
to be adopted, without acloture resolution be reported to 
change the rule to chat extent so as to compel action upon the 
measure? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I think it would, and for the best of rea- 
sons. I think I can convince my good friend from Louisiana 
pr BOATNER] that that is correct, because the power to fili- 

ter existed against the rule that was adopted concerning sil- 
ver, and if parties had wanted to fight it in that way, they could 
have done so when the rule was presented. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House had notadopted any rules then. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Under general parliamentary law the fili- 
bustering could have gone on. 

Mr. BOATNER. oes the gentleman understand that the 
dilatory motions which are embodied in the rules now proposed 
to be adopted are recognized by general parliamentary law as 
operative against the previous question? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I think dilatory motions could be inter- 

before the adoption of rules. It has been the practice of 

e House so long to entertain such motions under the rules 
and the rulings under them have been so persistent, that I take 
it any presiding officer would hesitate before he would decide 
that that was not the common law of parliamentary bodies in 
this country. To say the least of it, there were enough 1 
poraa that could have been interposed to have delayed consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BOATNER. Isit not clear, under our common parlia- 
mentary law, that the previous question absolutely cuts off de- 
bate and dilatory motions, and brings the body which adopts it 
to a direct vote on the proposition before the House? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I think, under our system, where we have 
had these privileged motions so long, they constitute the founda- 
tion of the parliamentary common law, if I may so express it, in 
this country. I think it has been decided that way generally in 
thiscountry. Ican notsay that it has been the universal decision. 

Mr. S er, the tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has 

ken about the rule concerning cloture, which was in the rules 
of the last House of Representatives. My views upon this oer 
tion are not new to the older members of this House. I have 


held always, and I hold now, that if let alone 356 of the chosen 


representatives of 65,000,000 people, if they are able to govern 


the coun are able to govern themselves. They do not re- 
quire and should not have them, 
The House will generally govern itself better than others can 


govern it. Furthermore, I have never known a great and im- 
portant qoton for which the people were anxious and strug- 
gling to be permanently defeated by filibustering in this House, 

obody else does. But when it comes to the ultimate rights of 
the people, when a thing is proposed which is to subvert their 
Government or ruthlessly rob it, then I do know that filibuster- 
ing has done very Panora work in preventing it; and I would 
like those gentlemen who are so anxious to put the bitand bridle 
on the House now to reflect what would have been our condition 
if the “‘force bill” had not been resisted by filibustering in the 
Senate, during the Fifty-first Congress. t would have be- 
come of us then if your iron-clad rules had beeninforce? What 
would you have done in the Forty-fourth Congress if Speaker 
Blaine had not entertained dilatory motions, or had rules like 
this ge gegen 

Mr. SPRINGER. There was a majority in the Senate against 
the force bill. i 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is a mistake. It would have passed 

day a vote was reached—any hour. I know what I am talk- 
ing about; dilatory motions alone defeated it. Twice our insti- 
tutions have been saved in this way; and yet weare to tear down 
this safeguard. 

Again, sir, the Bo oper from Mississippi has very justly 
i, bag that whilst the cloture rule was in the last code of 
rules to be put in operation by the Committee on Rules, as a 
matter of fact it never was put in operation during the session; 
and if I believed that the cloture rule was to be invoked with- 
out that consensus of a majority of the Representatives on the 
Democratic side of this House, which was promised in the last 
session, I should oppose it in toto here and now. It was prom- 
ised then that it never should be applied except when sought 
by a majority of the Democrats here, and that promise was kept. 
I suppose that faith will be kept 5 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. I would like one minute more. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If I can be recognized I will 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. Inthe absence of objection that will bedone. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I happen to belong to 
one of the committees that is embraced in this resolution. ft 18 
the one that has the most tedious and difficult work to be per- 
formed in the Committee of the Whole. And after a very long 
experience there Ido not hesitate to say that without any cloture, 
by the force of public sentiment behind us, which is a greater 
power than cloture and a more laudable one, and which has al- 
ways proved a sufficient power in this House, we will be able to 
get through whatever tariff measure is proper to be adopted 
without the adoption of this'rule. Therefore I would leave to the 
individual members of the House the greatest possible latitude 
and liberty. 

While Lam on the subject, as I do not wish to weary the House 
with persistent speaking, I do not hesitate to say that I think 
that another thing that is embraced in the rules as reported is of 
very questionable propriety, and that is the proposition concern- 
ing which my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] addressed the 
House the other day, being the proposition to reduce the quorum 
in Committee of the Whole to 100 members. But of that we can 
speak when it comes up. With all due deference to my friend 
from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I do not think his amendment is 
well. Cloture ought to be invoked not upon the suggestion of one 
member or one committee, but it ought to be the voice and action 
of that party in this House, as a party, which is responsible for 
its business, and any cloture brought in in any other way and put 
in operation by any other enginery will prove a curse rather t 
a blessing and will attach to the majority a responsibility with- 
out the power to control it. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BOATNER. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCMILLIN] says that the power to invoke cloture or 
rather the power to give to a motion for the previous question 
the force and effect which it possesses under ordinary parlia- 
mentary law, will affix to this side of the House a responsibility 
for legislation without giving them the power to control it. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Possibly I did not make myselfclear. If my 
friend will pardon me, I will say that the way that would operate 
would be this: The House consis:s of 356 members. 80 mem- 
bers on the Democratic side of this House were to act with the 
Republicans that are on the other side, agreeing in the cloture, it 
would enable the Republican minority, with the assistance of the 
80, to carry cloture,and soenact anything they choose, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority of the Democrats, who, asa party 
and as individuals, are responsible for legislation. 
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Mr. BOATNER. I understand the gentleman’s position to be power as any other member of this House, or any other chair- 


that the Democratic party 

which would be ordered by Republican votes. Now, in r ese 
to this matter, Mr. Speaker. T beg to.cell his aitentlon the | 
attention of the House to this fact. Certainly the Democratic 
party would not be divided on cloture upon a measure of politi- 
cal importance or upon a guestion of 3 or a question in- 
volving Democratic principles. the Democratic side 
of this House could be relied eee together on any ques- 
tion of political legislation, except silver. 

In any matter of nonpolitical legislation, Mr. Speaker, they 
ought not to divide upon party lines. In any matter of ordinary 
business legislation, in matters which affect the general welfare 
in a business way, which affect the interests of locality and States 
where no political gree Py is involved, lapprehend, sir, that this 
House ought not to divide upon political lines. Ido not see how 
it could divide upon polit lines, because legislation which ad- 
dresses itself to our judgment in the interest of the public ought 
to address itself to any ee who is here and who desires 
to honestly discharge his duty. Icannotsee for my life wherein 
there is any objection to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
manfrem Tiin ois [Mr. SPRINGER], which merely gives the chair- 
man of acommittee, or to the committee itself w. it reports a 
bill or report, an order of business upon it, instead of leaving it 
to the Committee on Rules for that purpose. 

The only objection there can be is that the committee of the 
House and the House itself shall be under the subjection and 
control of the Committee on Rules. If the object and purpose 
of the rules is to make the legislation of the House entirely sub- 
ject to the will, the opinion, and judgement of the Committee on 

ules, why, then, Mr. Speaker, the rule as it is is eminently 
fitted to accomplish that purpose; but, if it is the pe of the 
rules of the House to give to each committee of the House, or 
the committee named by the amendment, the right when they 
present their business to submit to the judgment of the House a 

position as to the time and manner when the business shall 
5 why, then, sir, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

1 . what objection there can be to the proposi- 
tion that when the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. WILSON] reports his tariff bill he should 
submit to the House at that time a proposition for its consider- 
ation,and when the head of every one of these other committees 
submits his bill to the House that he should submit a proposition 
for its consideration. 

Now, sir, gentlemen are getting 1 in the 
last few days about the danger of Repu ration. 
They did not seem to be so averse to it only a few days ago, 
when they were having the Republican side of the House ex- 
pounding the Democratic platform and dictating to age 
number of Democrats of this House what 5 ought to 
enacted in carrying out that platform. It has only been since 
that ion has gotten out of the way that this feeling of 
opposition to Republican coöperation has arisen. I repeat, that 
I see no objection to the amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, unless it be an objection put into the power of the commit- 
tees and into the power of the majority of the House to control 
the business of the House, instead of leaving it with the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say one word in 
concluding the debate upon this proposition. I want to call the 
attention of members of this House to the fact that in our present 
rules we put the veto power upon legislation in the hands of five 
members of the House—the Committee on Rules. Those five 
members canabsolutely put a veto upon any bill that the majority 
of this House may desire, or which all the other members of this 


House may desire to pass. 

Now, there is a veto power in the President of the United 
States; but we have a s as to that. If two-thirds of the 
members of the House are willing we can pass it over his veto. 
But there is a veto power in this House, under the rules, placed 
in the hands of the Committee on Rules; and when that com- 
mittee desires to exercise that veto there is noappeal anywhere. 
The whole of the rest of the House can not reach a measure or 
pass it. Now, it seems to me that those who oppose “‘one-man 
power” would equally want to oppose “ five-man 
a great respect for the members of that co ttee, and there 
are no five men to whom I would give that power more readily 
than to them; but I do believe that the power ought to be ex- 
tended a little further, and that the veto power —5 
confined to them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would ask the gentleman whether his 
rpose in this is not to give to the chairman of the Com- 

and Currency a greater power than to the 
other committee. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Not at all, sir. It has precisely the same 


would be responsible for the clotures | man of 


er.” Thave | a 


not be | good 


a . The Committee on and Currency 
has the power, under these rules, unless the Committee on Rules 
will bring in a proposi , to beat any bill that all the rest of 
this House may favor of. He has it at this time. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee says he has never known 
filibustering to defeat good legislation. I call his attention to 
a fact that in the Fiftieth Congress, when we were considering 
what is known as the Mills bill, we had no power in the Com- 
mittee on Rules to bring in a cloture, and we were obliged to 
submit to a discussion of that measure which lasted for three 
months. The length of that discussion prolonged the session 
until the 20th of October in a Presidential year, and I believe 
that if the Committee on Ways and Means had had the power to 
bring in an order such as was brought in here the other day and 
adopted with regard to the repeal of the Sherman law, and we 
had given three weeks for the discussion of the Mills bill, at the 
end of that discussion we would have passed it by as largea 
majority as we did have, and then we could have adjourned and 
gone home, and I believe that if we had done that we would 
probably have changed the result of the Presidential election 
and elected Mr. Cleveland President that year. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want toremind the gen- 
tleman that the Mills bill passed the House early in June, and 
that the delay occurred not here, but at the other end of the 
Capitol, and that is what kept Congress here so late. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But we discussed it for three months in 
this House. 

2 Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But we passed it early in 
une. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, we ought to have sent the bill over 
to the Senate in April, and we could have done it if we had had 
such a rule as I have suggested; but we were obliged to sit here 
for three months listening to that discussion and until nearly 
every member had exhausted himself in offering amendments. 
Now, Lam opposed to permitting one man to obstruct legisla- 
tion. We are delegated by our constituents to legislate, but 
when we come here the first thing we do is to give away our 
power and confer it apas one man. 

Mr. KILGORE. ill the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the gentleman from Texas, who now 
asks me to yield, has had more power under our rules than the 
President of the United States or the majority of this House. 

Mr. KILGORE. Isee the gentleman wants to have another 
business Congress, a Congress to do business.” 

Mr. SPRING And the gentleman from Texas wants the 

of that, a Congress that will not do business. 
KILGO be to the 


r. RE. I want one as opposite as it can 
Fifty-first é hter.] 

r. SPRINGER. ell, as between the two extremes, a busi- 
ness Co such as my friend refers to and a Congress that 
will not do any business, I prefer a Congress which will do the 
business that ought to be done and the members of which, exer- 

their discretion as representatives of the people, will vote 
down improper legislation and vote up that which should be- 
come law, and I am willing to trust the people's representatives 


with power to do that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, as chairman of one of the com- 
mittees named in the pending amendment, I wish to say that no 
such extraordinary power as that which is proposed in the pend- 


ing amendment is necessary to enable thatcommittee to perform 
itsduties. Iam very confident that it is not necessary to secure 
the prompt passage of any of the appropriation bills, and they at 
least should be stricken out if the amendment is to be adopted. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has denounced in 
strong terms the exercise of power by a minority in this House. 
Teall his attention tosthe fact that if the power which he now 
denounces and proposes to strike down had not existed in the 
ina fey Congress, it is reasonably certain that no Demo- 
craticmajority would now occupy these seats. [Applause.] Had 
there not been a fair and impartial officer in the S ser’s chair, 
and had there been such a rule as is now proposed the force bill 
of the Forty-second Congress would have passed and become a 
law. None of the gentlemen I am sure who sat here day after 

and = after night resisting that measure, none of them 
t t ever give their sanction to a rule that will manacle 
and chain down the minority, such as my friend from Illinois 
now presents. 

It is certain, Mr. Speaker, that vastly more bad measures than 
measures have been beaten by the exercise, under the rules, 
of a fair and reasonable power by the minority. Indeed, I do 
not call to mind a single measure during my service here that 
ought to have become a law that has been defeated by motions 
for delay, while I can call to mind a multitude of bills which 
have been defeated by simple delay and which were never heard 
of afterwards. Iam exceedingly sorry, sir, that there is a dis- 
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position here to force down the minority. 


Ithink that a vigorous 
and intelligent minority is of the highest moment in a legisla- 
tive body. I do not refer to political majorities and minorities, 
but to those whosupport and those who oppose given measures of 
legislation. I even regret very much that some of the restrictive 

provisions contained in the rules as reported are to become a 
part of the rules of this House. I do not wish to see legislation 
made easy. 

No wiser expression has ever been uttered on this floor than 
that of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Laoni yes- 
terday, that the bane and peril of a republic is too much legis- 
lation, not too little. The world is governed too much.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman s of ‘a minority.” 
How large a number of members, in his opinion, should there 
be to constitute a minority? Would five be enough? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, my friend refers now especially to the 

ntleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], but that gentleman was 
packet by a ge element in this House. 

Mr. DOCKE Y. Yes; he was not alone. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He was not alone. I have never known a 
single instance of a gentleman attempting to filibuster on this 
floor who was not backed by an intelligent body of members, 
who believed that his course was right. Take the case of my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. Does any gentleman con- 
demn his course in filibustering in the last Congress on a pro- 
vision in the sundry civil bill which saved two millions and a 
half dollars to the people? 

I venture to say that not one of his constituents ever censured 
him and his associates for saving that$2,500,000 to the Treasury. 
And yet, under the rule proposed by my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER], resistance to that measure would have been im- 

ible. I pray you, gentlemen, not to adopt rules that will 
reak down all barriers to access to your TEET. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That depends on whether the majority of 
the Committee on Appropriations and of the House favored the 
appropriation or not. : 

r. SAYERS. That two and a half million proposition did 
not come from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote upon the 
pending amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk (resuming the reading) read as follows: 

RULE XII. 
DELEGATES. 
1 mem- 

„7720 Som tons e Dees a an 

ures, Agriculture, Military Affairs, Post-Office and Post-Roads, Public Lands, 

Indian Affairs, Private Land Claims, and Mines and and two on the 
Committee on Territories, and they shall in their respective com- 

mittees the same powers and privileges as in the House, and may makeany 

motion except to reconsider. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend this proposed 
rule by striking out the words “Public Lands and Indian Af- 
fairs” in line 5 and inserting those words after the word“ Ter- 
ritories” in line 7. The object of this amendment is to author- 
ize the Speaker of this House, in addition to the appointment of 
two Delegates upon the Committee on Territories, to appoint 
two upon the Committee on Indian Affairs, and two upon the 
Committee on Public Lands. I have no fault to find with the 
assignments that have been given me by the Speaker. I have 
nothing whatever to complain of in reference to the Committee 
on Rules, but I think the Speaker should be empowered, under 
the circumstances, to make these additional appointments of 
Delegates upon committees. 

The Delegates on this floor have no vote upon any question; 
and the Territories are not represented directly in the other 
end of the Capitol. We simply ask the conferring of this addi- 
tional power upon the Speaker in order that the Territories 
may have just recognition. My Territory has at the present 
time, or within sixteen days from to-day will have, an area of 
30,000 square miles, I represent to-day more than one-half of 
the Indians of the United States. But under the rules as now 
before the House the Speaker is not empowered to place me 
upon either of these committees having charge of these subjects. 

The only legislation in which our people are especially inter- 
ested goes before these three committees; but the S er has 
been powerless to recognize us to the extent of allowing us to be 
heartns members of the two committees embraced in my amend- 
ment; we have no vote in those committees upon any question 
coming before them. There is nothing partisan in this proposi- 
tion; and I trust in justice to the Speaker and in fairness to the 
delegates from the Territories, no gentleman on this floor will 
object to authorizing the appointment of these two additional 
members upon each of the committees named—the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and the Committce on Public Lands. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There are already ten committee places 
assigned to four Delegates, which seems to me to give them cer- 


asc, Bes fair 8 of representation as com with 
members of the House. There can certainly be no necessity for 
extending this representation. Delegatesfrom the Territories 
can appear before any of the committees upon matters in which 
they are interested. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

r. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker were authorized 
to give the Delegates the representation proposed in my amend- 
ment errors such as that pointed outyesterday by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM]conld notoccur. He made the state- 
ment that a committee in reporting a measure with reference to 
8 included within that Territory the Panhandle of 

‘exas. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That was before it was a Territory. 

Mr. FLYNN. What objection is there, as we have no vote on 
this floor, to allowing us representation on these committees? 
We have a greater interest than any gentleman on this floor in 
the matters Cs palora those two committees. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This Congress will probably admit two 
or three of the Territories as States; and then there will be ten 
places to be distributed between two or three Delegates. 

Mr. FLYNN. But what are we to do between now and the 
time when we are admitted? y 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. FLYNN, 
it was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE XIV. 
OF DECORUM AND DEBATE. 


1. When any member desires to speak or deliver 2 matter to the Ho 
he shall rise and respectfully address himself to Mr. Speaker,“ and, 
being recognized, may address the House from any place on the floor or 
from the Clerk’s desk, and shall confine himself to the question under de- 
bate, avoiding personality. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk has at the desk an 
amendment sent up by me the other day which I ask now be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Rule XIV by insert: after the word “ Speaker,” in line 3, the 


words “and shall be recognized, if in order, by the S; er,” so that the clause 
will read— 


‘When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the House, 


he shall rise and fully address himself to, Mr. S and shall be 
recognized, if in order, by the Speaker, and a Doing — may ad- 
dress the House,” etc. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the change that I propose in 
this rule is not a novelty. It was the rule of the House and was 
observed in practice until the Forty-fifth or Forty-sixth Con- 
gress. It is the rule of the Senate to-day, as gentlemen will 
find by turning to page 128 of our Manual. I attention to 
Rule XLI Vas Paparoa iy the Committee on Rules, which recog- 
nizes Jefferson’s Man as embodying general parliamentary 
law; and I call attention, further, to page 129 of Jefferson's 
Manual, the second paragraph of which reads: 

When a member stands up to speak, no question is „ 
be beard unless the House overrules him, ~ mia i PEN ETEO 

Mr. ee this rule, as I propose it should be, was the rule 
of this House until less than fifteen years ago. It is the rule of 
the Senate of the United States. It is in harmony with the gen- 
eral parliamentary law on this subject. Rule XIV, as reported by 
the committee, is the most important rule in its bearing upon 
the interests of individual members and their constituents to be 
found in the entire list reported. 

It places more power in the hands of the Speaker than any 
other rule. It gives to the Speaker the right absolutely with- 
out question to remand any member on this floor to absolute si- 
lence during an entire Congress, except that he may be permit- 
ted to vote when his name is called or other opportunity is given. 
The Speaker can show the most marked favoritism—although I 
do note t it to occur—toward particular members of this 
House. He may under this rule say to one constituency, ‘ You 
shall not be heard in the preparation of legislation, in the dis- 
cussion upon legislation; you shall not be heard to make a mo- 
tion or an amendment or in anyway to participate in legislation 
until the period for voting occurs.’ 

I donot believe this power ought to be lodged in the Speaker. 
I believe it is in direct violation of the spirit of the Constitution. 
We have the right to formulate rules for the government of this 
House, but they must be in harmony with the Constitution, and 
must be such as do not take away from any constituency its 
rights or from any member his equality on this floor. The rule 
as now reported does this. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to a colloquy that oc- 
curred only a few days ago between myself and the honorable 
gentleman|Mr. OUTHWAITE] who has assisted in reporting these 


es. 
I asked this question: 

As the rule is framed now is it not in the power of the Speaker to entirely 
disfranchise a member on this floor during an entire session except so far 
as casting his vote is concerned? 

Mr. OUTHWATTE. If that be true 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Will you answer my question? 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. I intend to do so. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me ask, further, was it not the intent of the rulenow 
before us to put that power in the hands of the Speaker? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; it was not the intent of the rule. 
such a state of affairs might result, there is no likelihood of its occurring. 
Itis certainly a lesser e uld result from several members rising 
together at erent times during the business of the House and wrangling 
and strugel for precedence on the floor, as they would be encouraged to 
do by such a change as is proposed by the gentleman. 


Now, then, think for a moment of the objection the gentleman 
had to the adoption of this rule. He tells us that the objection 
to such an amendment is that it would occasion confusion on the 
floor. He is in error, Mr. Speaker, I say most respectfully, be- 
cause the clause that follows this one, clause 2 of the same 
rule, furnishes a remedy in cases of that kind if they shall arise. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 2 

Ir. PICKLER and Mr. GEAR asked that Mr. HEPBURN’S 
time be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Isay, Mr. Speaker, that the next clause of 
the rule furnishes a remedy. It provides for the emergence, 
suggested by my friend when two or more members arise, an 
instead of there being the confusion that he suggests, and 
wrangling and stru gling for the floor, the Speaker puts an end 
to the difficulty under this second clause by designating who 
shall speak. 

This rule, as I capone to amend it, only gives a member the 
right to be Pees | when he is in order, and not otherwise. It 
stipulates that the Speaker shall recognize him ifin order. It 
may be said, Why, the Speaker will do that anyhow.“ But our 
observation is to the contrary. We see every day members ris- 
ing here and asking to be heard, and the Speaker, perhaps, 
suggesting to them the inquiry, For what purpose does the 

entleman rise?” or suggesting to them when a proper motion 

s made, one that is entirely in order, The gentleman is not 
recognized for the purpose of making a motion of that kind.” 
This power, Mr. Speaker, ought not to exist. 

I heard the honored Speaker a day or two ago declaiming 

ainst the peril of lodg g in the hands of a Speaker of the 

ouse power to determine whether or not a member was sitting 
in his seat. Perhaps that is a great power. I am not here to 
discuss that now. But this rule puts it in the power of the 
Speaker to determine not once that a man is in his seat at some 
particular moment during the day, but to determine during the 
whole session that he is not in his seat, and gives the Speaker 
the power to say that his constituency shall be no more repre- 
sented than though he were not in his seat or in the House dur- 
ing the whole session. 

n my judgment, Mr. Speaker, that power ought not to be 
lodged in the hands of a presiding officer. I heard the honored 
Speakeragain inveighing against investing the presiding officer 
with power to determine whether a motion was in its nature a 
dilatory motion. He tells us that no man should be invested 
with such a dangerous power as that, and yet this very rule 
gives him the power, not of determining the character of a mo- 
tion, but gives him the power during the whole session of Con- 
gress to say that no motion of any kindshall be submitted by the 
representative of a constituency on this floor. 

y, gentlemen, you halt at this limited and circumscribed 
wer of counting or recognizing the presence of a man here, of 
8 whether a motion is in its nature dilatory, and yet 
you give to the Speaker without hesitation, or propose to give 
to him in this code of rules the power to declare practically that 
a member is absent during his whole term, or that he may make 
no motion atall during his entire membership of the House. 
This rule is initself particularly burdensome to the younger 
members of the House. It places them at a great disadvantage. 
Iam sure that after they have had experience of its working, 
after they know practically how it operates, it will be absolutely 
impossible to secure their consent to a rule of this kind. 

s I stated before, there are a number of gentlemen on the 
floor who, from their deserved eminence, can always secure 
recognition. They are always recognized by the Chair when- 
ever they rise to address it. But the great majority, the 300 or 
the 325, have no such guaranty that they will be given oppor- 
tunity to perform their duties as members of this body. 

I conjure you, gentlemen, not to allow this rule, as it is re- 

rted, to become the rule of the House. If the amendment I 

ave proposed should turn out to be to the disadvantage of busi- 
ness, it will be easy to change it. The Committee on Rules can 
bring in an amendment at any time for that purpose. But if 
the rules as they are proposed here are adopted and fastened 
on us, they will remain Auring the Congress, and there will be 
no possibility of a change. They will stand as the rules of the 


House during your entire membership, and you will be the per- 
sons ou whom the burdens of this system will mainly rest. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, this rule which is sought 


to be 
and while 
that experience I never have observed the imaginary evil whi 


ed has been the rule of the House for a long time; 
have only had a limited experience here, yet cin d 
the gentleman from Iowa . HEPBURN] presents, that the 
S 2) will deliberately, with malice aforethought, disfranchise 
a member—— 


Mr. HEPBURN. I did notsay anything of that kind. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I can not imagine any other wa; 
than that the Speaker might determine that a member shoul 
not be recognized. I can not imagine that such a thing could 
occur as the gentleman points out as the evil of this rule, namely, 
the disfranchisement of any district, unless the Speaker, with 
malice aforethought, determined that the Representative from 
that districtshould not be hte Gene when he ought to be recog- 
nized, and had business upon which he might then be recogni 

I will call the attention of members of the House to the fact 
that this is a system of rules by which business is sought to be 
transacted in an orderly way; that there must be lodged some- 
where discretion as to who shall participate in business at. par- 
ticular times. It is recognized by the rules that the chairman 
of the committee having in charge a bill, or any gentleman, not 
the chairman of a committee, having charge of a bill, shall be 
recognized at certain points in the discussion as nst every- 
one else. He must then be recognized to control the conduct of 
the business intrusted to his charge. This proposition is to take 
away from the Speaker any discretion, and to provide that he 
must recognize whomsoever may arise on the floor. 

I have seen as mang ey twenty gentlemen or more upon their 
feet addressing the Chair at one time, seeking an opportunity to 
address the House or to offer motions. This amendment says 
the Speaker must recognize the member rising. Must he not 
at once exercise a discretion? I must say that it has been exer- 
cised for a long. period in the past in such a manner that there 
has been very little complaint, if any, that the different politi- 

ties upon this floor have not received their fair share of rec- 
ognition. In fact, it is the custom for the Speaker to recognize 
members on one side of the House and then to recognize members 
upon the other side of the House, and to distribute recognition 
thus fairly. 

An objection to the rule as proposed to be amended is really not 
that it would be necessary to have it changed by the Committee 
on Rules, but that it would be inoperative from the beginning. 
It simply places the Speaker in an embarrassing position. When 
six or oig t or ten gentlemen arise, which one must he reco; 
nize? Upon what rule shall he determine? He must use 
discretion; and then this rule may be appealed to by some gen- 
tleman, who says, ‘‘I was on the floor first,” or another, who says, 
“No; I was on the floor first.” 

Now, as to new members and beginners in Congress being in 
anywise subjected to peculiar embarrassment on account of the 
present regulation—the custom is for members, when they de- 
sire recognition, to notify the Chair that they desire tos 
upon a subject, and the Chair makes a list, and that list is kept; 
and gentlemen, though not always recognized in the order in 
which their names are upon the list, yet are recognized at some 
time in the debate, and as soon as recognition can conveniently 
be given. Again,as to occasions to ask unanimous consent, gen- 
tlemen go up and ask the Chair and receive their recognitions 
along as opportunity comes. 

have said before, the present rule avoids throwing the 
House into confusion and avoids the necessity of raising the 
question of precedence, of priority. 

In the recent debate that we had upon the great measure just 

, the new members in this House cut quite as conspicuous 
a figure as the old ones. They had just as good opportunities 
to speak, and I am pleased to say that they handsomely availed 
themselves of those =P pee 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a 
word on the motion. The practice, as has been stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], has been, when a com- 
mittee brings in a report or reports a bill, for the chairman of 
that committee to take the floor; and if the time is agreed upon 
for debate between the two sides he controls the time on one 
side and apportions it out pretty much as he wants to, and some 
opposing gentleman on the other side of the Chamber, if the 
measure is opposed, controls the time on that side. 

Now, the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] 
says that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
Ne r. HEPBURN] is adopted and made a part of therules it would 

embarrassing for the Speaker to recognize any one particu- 
lar gentleman. Why, that is a part of the Speaker’sduty. That 
is one of the functions he has to perform, and it ought not to be 
avoided and evaded by keeping any list by which particular per- 
sons in the House should be recognized. This custom of kee 
inga list by the Speaker is, in my opinion, a bad one, and ought 
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to be abandoned. Every member -of this House has a right to 
arise and.address the Speaker, and instead of providing by your 
rules now, 


if recognized by the Speaker, 
it ought to be made imperatively the duty of the Speaker to 
rec the man who first arises and catches his eye. Now, 


that all 
ing com- 


it is well known to the older members of this bod 
debate upon any proposition introduced by a s 
mittee or a-special committee is regulated largely by the chair- 
man of that committee, and he dles out the ‘time of the 
House. Every member ought to be recognized when he rises. 
There is no difficulty in discharging this duty if the Speaker is 
as honest and as fair and as candid as the present incumbent of 
the Speaker's chair. He would then distribute the privilege of 
debate not alone to the committee that reports the measure, but 
he would recognize every man whose .constituency were in- 
terested and who desired to be heard, either to speak or offer 
amendments. 


I therefore submit that the custom thathas grown up ot kee 
ing a list is not a fair one, and ought not to any longer o 
served by the House; but the Speaker ought to ze and 
ought to decide whether .one member or the other arisen 


first to address the Chair. Ihave witnessed scenes in this House, 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ODUTHWAITE] has witnessed 
scenes, so he knows very well that the power of saying one word 
= a power which solely belonged to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Ishall never forget a little incident which -occurred when I 
wus a young nember, a great many years ago, when my honor- 
able friend from Pennsylvania, the greatest of the leaders of the 
House that has sat here in my time [Mr. Randall], introduced 
a particular measure. Thad been here three months and had 
not opened my mouth, and did not know whether I should or 
not in the first session of Congress; but au friend went to Mr. 
Randall and said: There is a new member here from the re- 
gion of Mississippi, which has been referred to by some debater 
on this side, and I should like him to have an opportunity to 
speak for ten or fifteen minutes.“ Mr. Randall turned and 
looked up at me, and he had a way of closing one of his eyes 
whenever he was in a very scrutin mood,and, after looking 
me all over, he said: ‘ Well, he is anew. member; there is no 
telling what in the devil he may say, and I think he had better 
nots an 
And I did not speak. Inever got even with him until he in- 
vited me to go to Philadelphia with a number of other gentle- 
men and e a speech in his behalf when he was- candidate 
for reflection. He had invited several other members and one 
or two Senators. I had not known Mr. Randall then, but I had 
the honor afterwards of beco: well acquainted with him, 
and with being honored by being e among his friends. He 
came to me and asked me to go to Philadelphia and make an 
address with a number of other gentlemen. That was the first 
time I had a chance at him. When he approached me, and I 
was sit about where the gentleman from Ohio now sits, and 
gave me the invitation, Ilooked him all over from head to foot, 
as he had done me, and said: Mr. Randall, lam a new mem- 
ber; there is no telling what the devil I may say, and I had bet- 
ter not speak;” but I did. 

The gentleman from Ohio knows very well that under the 
operation -of this rule as it now stands the § er would be 
clothed with absolute power, and is clothed withabsolute power, 
to recognize or not recognize as he chooses; and it is.a function 
which the Speaker I do not think would like to exereise, but 
would prefer to cast his eye over the House and see whether 
any member arose for the p of addressing the House, and 
whether he is in order or not, and if in order, it would be his 
pleasure, as just and equitable and right, to recognize the man 
who first rose and respectfully addressed him. Iam, therefore, 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr.S r, I do not 
think the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 

r. HEPBURN] ought to be adopted. I do not believe it would 
wise to make any arbitrary rule of recognition in the House. 
The matter of recognition must necessarily be left to the dis- 
cretion.of the 8 er. Now, what would be the effect if the 
rules were adopted as provided by the gentleman? It has al- 
ways been the custom here, under the rule, to permit a member 


of the committee, the chairman, or some other member of the 
committee who reports the measure, to take the floor in its ad- 


vocacy. 

Tus Speaker first recognizes that member to take the floor, 
and he has it for an hour under the rules. Now, oor ong vou 
adopt the arbitrary rule which the amendment pro Pe 
that member has concluded his remarks the first gentleman who 
catches the Speaker’s eye must be recognized. 


custom has 


r to recognize the minority 
ttee that reports the measure is 


always obtained here for the S 
on the question. If the co: 


divided, some member of the minority who is opposed to the 
measure is re under the customs of this House. And 
that is right proper, because he comes from the committee 


that reported the measure and has examined the measure. But 
if itshould turn out under the practice that the Representative 
on the minority of the committee reporting the measure should 
not be so alert as some gentleman eee, en front of the 
Speaker who had no connection with the question, and who was 
nota member of the committee—yet this gentleman who has had 
nothing to do with the consideration of the measure being first 
toaddress the Speaker under this arbitrary rule, the Speaker, 
having no discretion, not being allowed to recognize a member 
of the minority of the committee as amp to the measure, 
would be compelled to recognize the other gentleman who had 
no connection with the matter, who would then have the floor 
for one hour, and thus the House would be taken away entirely 
from the consideration of the question and the argument of the 
uestion by the gentlemen who had considered it in committee. 
gentleman getting the floor in opposition to a measure would 
have control of it, and might move the previous question before 
pe or 3 of the committee had had a chince to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow me to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOOKER of ae Do you not think that the time 
has come when gentlemen sitting in a remote part of the House 
should be Ay es 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is only one object 

Mr. HOOKER of gry es I think it is very material. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Where a member sits 
should have nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. HOOKER of 1 Three or four of you gentle- 
men would control the whole business. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman will not 
hear me. The gentleman si in a remote part of the Hall, 
so far as that is concerned, may the very gentleman entitled 
to the floor, and a gentleman who has his seat immediately in 
front of the Chair be recognized who has no connection 
igo the question atall, and yet he would have control of it for 
an hour. 

Mr. HOOKER. of Mississippi. No connection with it! Is he 
not.a member of the House, and has nothe connection with every 
matter that comes up here? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not necessarily. The 
House ht not desire to hear from him at that time; it might 
desire to hear from the member who had examined the matter 
and who had well considered views upon it; and yet the gentle- 
man sitting where my friend from Mississippi now sits, in front 
of the Chair, would have a great advantage over the gentleman 
sitting in a remote corner of the Hall who had investigated the 
subject, and whose business it had been to do so. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If this amendment were 
adopted, would it not be possible for a member in opposition toa 
measure under consideration during the second oe hour to 
get the floor and exhaust the hour without permitting the meas- 
ure to be brought to a vote? ae 

Mr. RI ON of Tennessee. Unquestionably it would. 
Such a provision would take away from the Speaker the discre- 
tion to recognize the member in charge of a measure. If the 
member was not the first to address the Speaker, some other 
gentleman having anticipated him, the discussion of the meas- 
ure would be taken away from the man who had charge of it, 
22 was presumed to understand it, and whom the House wanted 
to hear. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And a vote would be 
defeated entirely, under the limitation of the morning hour? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this rule which itis proposed to change is not new. 
Gentlemen might infer from the remarks of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. HEPBURN] that the rule is a new one, but in fact it 
has.existed in the House, substantially in this form, from 1789. 
At different times attempts have been made to change it; but 
the House has always, I believe, refused to make the change, 
and has left the question of recognition in the discretion of the 
Speaker. In the Forty-sixth Congres the question was fully 
examined by a.committes of the House, and a very able report 
was made upon it by.one of the most distinguished members that 
ever sat in this body, Mr. Garfield of Ohio. That committee 
made an exhaustive examination of the question, and the con- 
clusion at which they arrived was, I think, the only correct one, 


| namely, that the diseretion as to recognition must be lodged in 


the Speaker. 
With fifteen or twenty men on the floor, all clamoring and con- 
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tending as to which one had risen first, there would be 

ual disorder and confusion; no system, no method would be pos- 
sible, and the only way to have method and order and system is 
for the Speaker to exercise the discretion in recognizing mem- 
be I ask the clerk to read the extract which I have marked 


With the exception of the last clause of Rule CXIII, which was in 

these rules have remained unc for ninety years. In the nature 

of the case discretion must be lodged with the presi officer, and no fixed 
and arbitrary order on can be for in b 
the committee are of that these rules not be changed. 

mractice of making a of those who to on measures be- 

fore the House or Committee of the Whole is a proper one to enable the 


presiding officer to know and remember the wishes of members. As to the 


d to follow the but should 
be tree 10 ex . — 5 — ee eee 
to. 
re the hammer fell. ] 

r. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word 
upon this subject. I am inclined to favor the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa; but not because I have any idea that the 
new members have fared badly during the discussion which went 
on here for about fourteen days on the silver question. [Laugh- 
ter.] As a matter of fact, the very new members seem to have 
fared much better on that occasion than some other compara- 
tively new members who have been here longer. 

It is a practice in the House, as all of us know, that in order to 
secure recognition we must appeal to the presiding officer in se- 
cret and get his consent to be recognized, before we can be 
heard on the floor. In some instances it may be that the propor 
dispatch of business would require that; but what is a member 
sent here for? He is elected by his constituency; he is supposed 
to be able to re t them when he gets here. A measure is 
up for discussion and consideration, and his people may wish to 
hear his views upon that subject, or he may want to his 
views, so that his vote may be understood by his people at home, 
or he might 5 have some views which if would 
be of benefit to the House. And yet, if the Speaker sees fit to do 
so, he can, under the rule offered by the committee, 
provoni that member or any member from being heard on that 
subject. 

Dur: the time I have been in Congress 
known of just such instances. I would myself have been glad of 
an opportunity to have expressed my views on the silver question 
when it was under discussion for two weeks here, andl even went 
to the Speaker of the House and asked for an opportunity to be 
heard; but while it was promised, the privilege was never ac- 
corded me, Itis probably as well forthe sect bus. for myself 
that I was not heard; butstilladesire was lingering inmy bosom 
to express my views on that subject, so that my people might know 
my reasons for the vote I should cast when the time for voting 
came. 

I have not the presumption, sir, to sw that at any time 
or under any circumstances I would be to influence one soli- 
tary vote on this floor, nor would T care to speak for the purpose 
of hearing myself talk; but I would like sometimes to be recog- 
nized and to express my views. I believe, however, as I said in 
the beginning, that the very new members have no right to com- 
pun of anything that has ig at ash 8 — 

have very erally recogn > t; r. 
Speaker, I think I eee the adoption of the amendment of 


charge er his oath of office and the ce te from the au- 
thorities of his State—a right to be heard upon all subjects 
brought up here for discussion. 

the hammer fell.] 


. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I read from the rules of the 
Forty-second Congress: 
When any member is abont to speak in debate or deliver any 
eee he shall rise from ‘his seat and respectfully address himself to 
That is all there is in those rules on this question, 
And I understand that this was zs rale down to Led Porty-fifth 
‘or Forty-sixth Congress, when the words and being recog- 
nized” were inserted. And those words, contrary to all the 


matter to 


I have personally 


. of the House of Representatives, 
e been construed as giving the ‘Speaker the rightarbltrarily 
n an - 


being in order, desired to be 
Mr. ‘Speaker, it is evident that some of the gentlemen who 


oppose zay t are unfamiliar with the rules as here 
he clause which follows the one I seek to amend gives 
Speaker power to determine and put an end to all the diffi- 
culties that gentlemen have thus far urged against the adoption 
of my ame ent. In these rules, as reported, it is provided in 
a paragraph nent to that which I pro to amend, that 
chen two members rise the Speaker shall then determine who 
shall If forty members rise the Speaker determines 
who shall have the floor. So that there can be no confusion 
added to the disorders of the House by reason of the amendment 
Ei- Me cinta th be: in his pl 
pro on mp ata member r ace to 

deliver some matter to this House in „ the 
duties which he was sent bero to perform ‘‘and bsing in order” 
—gentlemen, remember those words “and being in order“ 
shall be ized by the Speaker. What objection is there to 
any member g recognized who is inorder? Every difficul 
8 have suggested is obviated by some other rule. 

any instance the member rising should be out of order the 
Speaker would refuse to recognize him. This rule gives to the 
member simply the right to demand ition when in order; 
and this every member on this floor ought to have. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for me to disclaimany 
of the imputations which the gentleman from Ohio saw fit to put 
in my mouth with reference to the Speaker of this House. I 
have no doubt that he will construe this rule ashe will the other 
rules of this House, in accordance with what he regards as fair- 
ness, But I do submit that the pending rule as proposed gives 
to the Chair a power which no man ought to have—the power to 
override the Constitution of the United States and todestroy the 

ity of constituencies represented on this floor. 
ere the hammer fell.] 
he question being talren on the amendment of Mr. HEPBURN, 
it was rejected, there being—ayes 50, noes 85. x 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ing, pass between the session of the House 
no member shall wear his hat or remain by the Clerk's desk @uring the call 
2... 
forcement of this clause. = 

Mr. MORSE. I move to amend by inserting after the words 
*‘ floor of the House,” in the eighth line of the paragraph just 
read, neither shall any other person be allowed to smoke on 
the floor of the House stany time.“ 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment which I have offered isa prac- 
poe amendment, affecting the health of all the members oF this 

oase, 

The amount of sickness among the members of Congress, I 
haye observed since I have been a member of this body, is 
and the death rate among members of Congress, since I haye 
been a member, is appalling. 

Mr. S er, I believe this appalling cireumstance is due in 
no small measure to foul, vile, bad air that we are asked to 
breathe in this Hell. Fourteen members associated with me in 
the Fifty-first Congress died, most of them while Congress was 
In session. I have not at hand the mortality of the last (Fifty- 


second) Congress. 

The rules of this body, like its predecessors, contains the 
usual provision forbidding members to smoke on this floor,and 
that nule ought to be obeyed and enforced by the Doorkesper, in 
justice to members who do not use tobacco, and there area good 
many. 

I have sometimes thought that 2 good amendment to this rule 
would be to add the words, except cigars, pipes, and cigare y 
But be that as it may, my amendment goes bəyond the present 
tule forbidding members to smoke during the sessions of the 
House, and proposes to reach the crowd of people who come upon 
this floor before the session of the House ins. Now, will 
somebody tell me, when our rules forbid members smoking on 
this floor when ‘the House is in session, why Tom, Dick, and 
Harry should be permitted before the meeting of the House to 
fill this Hall with vile cigar, cigarette, and pipe smoke? 

Now, I submit, Mr. S er, if it is proper to prohibit the 
members of this House from using this 1 
e e ms of this House, it is power to goa e fur- 
ther that, and say that it shall not 5 
pose before the beginning of the sessions of the House. 
are'a good many members of this as well as its pređe- 
cessors, who do not use tobacco in any form, and a smaller num- 
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ber to whom itis downright offensive and poisonous. The amend- 
ment which I propose goes beyond that which appears in the 
rules, and forbids other persons, not members of this House, to 
aaora upon the floor of the House at any time when it is not in 
session. 

The situation is not as bad at this season of the year, when 
the doors and windows are open, as it will be in the winter sea- 
son, when they are closed, and when this room is crowded with 
a motley crowd up to a few moments of the time for the session 
to begin, and many of these are smoking pipes and cigarettes 
and the vilest kind of tobacco, so that I have witnessed at the 
beginning of many of the sessions in the Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second Congresses that the air would be blue with this vile smoke 
to such an extent that you could scarcely see across the room, 
and this is especially offensive to our lady visitors in the eries. 

Now, all that the gentleman from North Dakota F r. JOHN- 
SON] said the other day about the filthy condition of the venti- 
lators in this House and much more is true, and has a good deal 
to do with the vile, bad air in this Hall. This is the first hall 
that I was ever conversant with where it was arranged that the 
fresh air and ventilation should come to us through a spittoon 
[laughter], for that is about what these ventilators amount to 
under the present practice of the House. Inthe nameof health 
and decency, gentlemen ought not to expectorate in these ven- 


tilators. 
Itis generally conceded by medical and scientific men that 
alange th propagated by germs or bacteria. Thatis the result 


of scientific investigation. If that be true, what an incubating 
machine for bacteria this half-mile of ventilators in front of 
each row of seats in this Hall must be, into which many of the 
memberse torate. What an incubator for catarrh, consump- 
tion, and other diseases? I repeat, it is the first instance that I 
have ever known where the fresh air and ventilation came up 
through the spittoons, because that is practically what they are. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] says they 
have not been cleaned for years. e have a Committee on 
Ventilation and Acoustics, but Iam told that that committee 
never meets. It is a very important committee, having much to 
do with the welfare and health of the members. y, Mr. 
Speaker, only yesterday a member of this House told me that 
he had been out of health ever since hè came here, and he 
thought it was entirely due to the smoke in this room, which he 
was compelled to breathe, and he asserted, further, thathe would 
certainly not be a candidate for retlection if he would be obliged 
to sit in the vile, had atmosphere of this House. 

Iregret that they have not established some different ar- 
rangement—for instance, closing the top of these ventilators, so 
that they will not be incubating machines to propagate disease; 
and every sensible man must see that they are nothing more nor 
less than that in their present condition and use. 

Mr. DALZELL. How would you get the fresh air, then, if you 
close these floor ventilators? 

Mr. MORSE. From underneath. Get it from the sides of the 
step on which they are placed and not from the top of the step. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. MORSE. Lask consent, Mr. Speaker, to proceed for three 
minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Now, Mr. Speaker, a word further on this sub- 


ject. 

The children of Israel, under Divine direction, established 
what was known as cities of refuge.” The Committee on Rules 
have in their wisdom established in this vast building at this end 
one ‘‘city of refuge” for nonsmokers by forbidding the members 
to smoke in this ‘all. : 

Every other part of this vast building, except the Senate 
Chamber, the lobbies. the corridors, the Rotunda, the committee 
rooms, and every part of the building, except these Halls, are 
open to smokers, 

And I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this “city of refuge” should 
be respected, and the rule in regard to smoking in this Hall 
should be enforced. 

I have conferred with the gentleman in charge of this report, 
Gen. CATCHINGS, and he says that he has no objection to the 
amendment which I have offered, forbidding persons not mem- 
bers of Congress from smoking in this Hall at any time. This 
is a step in the right direction, will conserve the heaith of the 
members, and I trust that it will be adopted. 

The importance of this amendment to the rulescan not be over- 
estimated. Isubmit that we who do not smoke, with alldeference 


to those gentlemen who do, have some rights in this matier, and 
that our convenience and health ought to be a subject of some 
little consideration as-well as theirs. It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that one of my colleagues in the Fifty-first Congress, who sat in 


that chair just over there (indicating) told me that he would de- 
cline and did decline re#lection for the reason that the atmos- 
phere was so vile in this Hall that he could not subject himself 
to the consequences of remaining in it. 

I submit that this rule should enforced, and rigidly. Itis 
simply designed to cure an evil which all must recognize. There 
is no reason why we should prevent members from smoking if 
we are to allow the crowd of persons who fill this Hall just 
fore the session begins to exercise that privilege of poisoning 
the air which we have to sitin all day. È the rules forbid mem- 
bers from smoking on the floor, I repeat it, sir, we should de- 
liver ourselves from the bad atmosphere which is created by 
extending this privilege to the masses who throng the Hall be- 
fore the session begins. 

Here the hammer fell.] . 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Tae auseron Was taken; and on a division there were yeas 55, 
nays 51. 

Mr. CARUTH. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint tellers, 

Mr. CATCHINGS and Mr. MORSE were 5 tellers, 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts applies his amendment—— 

Cries of “ Regular order!“ 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 
ee eee of Washington. I wish to submit a parliamen- 
uiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does the amendment place 
the outsiders when they get on the floor on the same level with 
the members? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand 
the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If I understand it, by the adop- 
tion of the amendment we place outsiders who come on the floor 
before the session begins on an equality with the members who 
come on the floor after the session begins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment prohibits smok- 
ing at any time on the floor. 

r. CARUTH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARUTH. Does this amendment apply to members of 
the House, or merely to outsiders? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry; bat the amendment applies to those who 
are not members of the House. 

Mr. CARUTH. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I renew it. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The tellers will take their places. 

Pen the count by tellers, 

Mr. SNODGRASS withdrew the point of no quorum. 

So the amendment was — 8 75 to. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the proposed rules, 
read as follows: 

4. When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to fix 
the day to which the house shall ourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, tolay 
on the table, for the previous question (which motions shall be decided with- 
out debate), to tpone toa day certain, to refer or amend, or to postpone 
inde: tely, w Several motions shall have precedence in the forego 
order; and no motion to postpone to a day ce to refer, or to pos — 
indefinitely, being decided, shall be again allowed on the same day at the 
same stage of the question. 

Mr. REED. I move to strike out in clause 4, in line 2, after 
the word but,” the words to fix the day to which the House 
shall adjourn; ” and in the next line the words“ to take a recess.” 

I do not suppose it is necessary to discuss the matter. I sim- 

ly desire to state to the House what my purpose is. The House 

as indicated in various ways, sometimes by vote and sometimes 
by speech, that it did not desire to filibuster. The speeches and 
the votes have not always coincided, however. That is, that 
some gentlemen have voted against filibustering, and other gen- 
tlemen have expressed their minds against it, but have voted the 
other way. Possibly, by a practical matter like this, we can ar- 
range it so that the expressions of opinion and the votes may 
coincide; so that the language may join onto the action in some 


way. 

Now, one of the ial methods by which filibustering is car- 
ried on is by that absurd motion to fix the day to which the 
House shall adjourn, and the motion to take a recess. Underno 
general parliamentary law was the motion to take a recess ever 
erected into the dignity of a privileged motion, and in no as- 
sembly that [ know of on earth is it a privileged motion, except 
in this Assembly. If we strike that out we shall take away a 
great deal of the fuel from the fire; and T purpose to follow it by 
the proposition to strike out the next clause, or such portion of 
it as gives these motions preference. 
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To the new members it may be necessary to say that the system 
of making privileged a motion to adjourn, to fix a time to which 
the House shall adjourn, and to take a recess, when alternated 
and amended, under our system of having the yeas and nays, 
constitute in themselves an absolute deadlock. 

Now, if this House means anything that it has been saying 
about filibustering, it has got to take these motions out. t 
does not mean anything by it, why let the House keep these 
motions in. If it means to have a system of work, this is the 
foundation of it. If it means to have a system of dodging re- 
sponsibility, why this present system is avery good one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from ne [Mr. REED]. 

The question being taken— 

TDA 1 pro tempore announced that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

On 8 division (demanded by Mr. REED] there were—ayes 52, 
noes 68. 

Mr. POWERS. I submit that there is no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont 
makes the point that no quorum has voted, and the Chair will 
appoint as tellers the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. CATCH- 
INGS, and 8 from Maine, Mr. REED. 


Mr. TRAC A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Would it be in order to make a motion to ad- 
journ? 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi demands the yeas and nays. The Chair did not under- 
stand the inquiry of the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY.] 

Mr. TRACEY. My inquiry is whether a motion to adjourn 
would be in order at present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A motion to adjourn would be 
in order. 

Mr. TRACEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
adjourn until Tuesday at 12 o’clock. 

r. CATCHINGS. Oh, we de not want to adjourn, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. TRACEY. We can not get a quorum, and Monday will be 

a le bonasi 

e SPEAKER protempore. Itisin order to move to adjourn, 
but the Chair thinks that a motion to adjourn until Tuesday 
would be beyond the constitutional limit. 

Mr. REED. That is not for the Chair to decide. That is for 
the House to pass aea 

Mr. TRACEY. The Constitution allows us to adjourn for 
three naye. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the mo- 
tion, however. 

Mr. TRACEY. My motion, if agreed to, would onl 1 ede 
the House for three days, even including Sunday, and, if it is not 
counted, it would be only two days. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why not make it Monday? 

Mr. TRACEY. Because that is a legal holiday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TRACEY] moves that the House adjourn until Tuesday next 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man may move that when the House adjourn it adjourn until 
that time, but that the motion in the form in which he makes it 
is not inorder. 

Mr. TRACEY. We are not working under any such rule. 
We have not adopted the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. BERINGER, That has been regarded as the parliamen- 

rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Idesire to add to what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has said that we are operating under a 
resolution of the House which provides that the House, until 
otherwise ordered, shall meet each day at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, let us vote the motion down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY]. 

e 3 being taken, the SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. POWERS and Mr. REED demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. . has demanded the geas and nayson the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. POWERS] 
demanded a division on my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Vermont 

states that he made the demand, the Chair will recognize him, 
The Chair did not hear him. 


Mr. POWERS. I did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
made by the gentleman from New 
upon that a division is demanded. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 45, noes 86. 

So the motion of Mr, TRACEY was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CatcHinGs] demands the yeas and nays on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.SPRINGER. What is the question now before the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question was tiken; and there were—yeas 70, nays 136, 
not voting 147; as follows: 


uestion is on the motion 
ork [Mr. TRACEY], and 


YEAS—70. 
Adams, Funk, Kiefer, Smith, 
Aldrich, Funston, . 8 
Avery. Gear. Low Stephenson, 
Baker, Kans. Gillett, Mass. Lu Stone, C. W. 
Baker, N. H. r, M I Stone, W. A. 
n, er, McCleary, Minn. Storer, 
Broderick, Hartman, McDowell, i 
Caldwell, ugen, Meiklejohn, 
Cannon, Hepburn, Mercer, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cousins, Hermann, Milliken, omas, 
Curtis NY. Hoin m. Mor Wann? 
opkins, II. urray, 
Dalzell, Hulick. Northway, te, 
Daniels. Hull. Perkins, Wilson, Ohio 
Dolltver, Johnson, Ind. Phillips, Wilson, Wash. 
Doolittle, Johnson, N. Dak. Powers. Wright, Pa. 
Ellis, Oregon. oy, 4 
Fletcher. Kem, Shaw, 
NAYS—136. 
Alexander, Crain. Kilgo: Richards, Ohio 
Arnold, Crawford, Kribbs, Richardson, Tenn, 
Bailey, Culberson, Kyle, Ritchie, . 
Bankhead, Cummings, Lane, Robbins, 
Barwig, De Armond, Latimer, Robertson, La, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Lawson, Rusk, 
Berry, Dinsmore, Layton, Russell, Ga. 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Lester, Sayers, 
Black. III. Donovan, Lisle, Sohermerhorn, 
Brattan, Durborow, Livingston, Sipe, 
Brawley, Epes, Maddox, Snodgrass, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, Mallory, Sperry, 
Bretz, Everett, Martin, Ind. Stallings, 
Brickner, Fithian, McCreary, Ky. Stevens, 
Brookshire, Forman, McCulloch, Stockdale, 
Bunn, Fyan, McDannold, Stone, Ky. 
Burnes, Geissenhainer, McDearmon, Strait, 
Cabanise, Grady. McKelghaa, ‘Talbert 
a v. cKeig! „ O. 
Cadmus, Gresham, McLaurin, Tate, 
Cannon, Cal. Hali, Mo. McMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Caruth, Hammond, MeNagny, Terry, 
Catch are, McRae, Tracey, 
Clark, Mo. Hayes, Money, Turner, 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, Montgomery, Turpin, 
bb, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Moses, Warner, 
Coffeen, Hines, Neill, Was i 
Compton, Holman, O'Ferrall, We 
Conn, Hooker, Miss Outhwaite, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooper, Fla. Hudson, Paschal, a 
Cooper, Tex. Hunter, Patterson, Williams, III. 
Cornish, Hutcheson, Paynter, Williams, Miss. 
Covert, irt, Pearson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cox, Johnson, Ohio. Pendleton, Tex. Woodard. 
NOT VOTING—147. 
Abbott, Clancy, Harris, Morse, 
Aitken, Clarke, Ala. Harter, Mutchler, 
Alderson, Cockran, H 3 Newlands. 
Allen. Cockrell, Heiner, Oates, 
Apsley, Cogswell, Henderson, II. O'Neil, Mass. 
Bal à Coombs, Henderson, Iowa. O'Neil, Pa. 
Baldwin, Cooper, Ind. Hen z Page, 

800 Cooper, Wis. Hicks, Payne, 
Bartholdt, Davey, Hitt, Pence, 
Bartlett, Davis, Hooker, N. Y. Pendleton, W. Va. 
Belden, Denson, Hopkins, Pa. Pickler, 

Bell, Colo. Dingley, Houk, Obio. Pigott, 
Beltzhoover, Draper, Houx, Tenn. Post, 
— ham, pan- ee Bann 

* unphy. apham, n 
Blanchard, Edmunds, Lefever, Ray, 

Bland, Ellis. Ky. ly, Rayner, 
Boatner, Englisk, ton, Reilly, 
Boutelle, nioe, Lockwood, Reyburn, 
Bower, N. C. Fellows, Loudenslager, Richardson, Mich, 
Bowers, Cal. Fielder, Lynch, Robinson, Pa. 
Branch, itch, Magner, Russell, Conn. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gardner, Maguire, Ryan, 
Brosius, Geary, Mahon, Scranton. 
Brown, Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Settle, 
Bryan, Goldzier, Marshall, Shell, 
Burrows, Goodnight, Marvin, N. Y. She 
Caminetti, Graham, McAleer, Sibley, 
8 Grosvenor. Me ann, Sickles, 

Cape’ Grout, McKaig. impson, 
Causey, Haines, Meredith, Somers, 
Chickering, Hall, Minn. Meyer, Swee 

Childs, Harmer. Morgan, Talbott, Md. 
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Tarsney, Van Voorhis, Ohio. Weadock, Wolverton, 
Tucker, Wadsworth, Wever, Woomer, 
N Walker, Wheeler, Tl. Wright, Mass. 
‘an Voorhis, N. Y. Waugh, Wise, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The following additional pairs are announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Pigorr with Mr. GROSVENOR. ' 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. BROSIUS, until Tuesday next. 

For the rest of the day; 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr, Houk of Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

The result was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, itseems tome that there ought 
to be something done by this House to put a stop, in a reasona- 
ble degree, to the practice which has grown up during the past 
eight or ten years of filibustering by one or two or half a dozen 
individuals, thus effectively aes not only a majority, but 
even nine-tenths of the members of this House from carrying out 
their will. Now, I recognize that there ison the part of a great 
many members a desire to interpose a reasonable delay in the 
transaction of any business; that good comes from that, and that 
objection has perhaps some weight. 

he House refused to strike out these two 8 mo- 
tions; but is it not possible, now that we are on this matter, to set 
aside all feeling and address ourselves to devising some 
method by which there may be a reasonable plan adopted by 
which the House may reach a vote on a question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa point of order. There is 
no amendment pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I proposed before concluding my remarks 
to offer an amendment; but I will move to strike out the last 
word, if the gentleman desires to be technical in the matter. Is 
it not 3 I say, for us to adopt some rule whereby there 
may be some method of reaching a vote upon a proposition that 
is hefore the House when nine-tenths of the members desire 
to do so? Old members of the House recognize the fact that 
under the rule in paragraphs 4 and 5, the paragraph we are now 
considering and the paragraph following, it is absolutely in the 
power of one gentleman in this House to prevent the other 355 
members from reach. any conclusion on any bill or proposi- 
tion before this House, if he is willing to proceed to the lengths 
of filibustering. That is made possible by the fact that the mo- 
tion to adjourn and the motion to fix a day for adjournment, 
are made always in order, toan unlimited extent. So that all 
anyone has to do is to use alternately these two motions; and 
he may extend these by moving toamend them. My suggestion 
is that we amend this rule so as to place some limit upon pro- 
ceedings of that kind. 

Now, what objection is there to adding the two motions, to fix 
a day of adjournment and to take a recess, to those mentioned in 
the last clause of paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, thus giving some 
limit to dilatory motions when the House, by a large majorit 
desires to reach a vote? I have here an amendment which Iw 
submit at the close of my remarks; but I do not desire to do so 
unless the proposition commends itself to gentlemen who wish 
to address themselves to the transaction of the business of the 
House and desire to have rules that maybe reasonable. Instead 
of the last clause of this rule I would substitute the following: 

ti t a certain, to refer, to postpone indefi- 
a e aa ademas to he day G 


y adjourn- 
ment—with one amendment, shall be allowed on the same day, at the 
same stage of the question. 


That, as gentlemen will see, would admit all the usual parlia- 
mentary motions, one of each kind; and then if the House, bya 
large majority, desires to reach a vote on the question, why 
should not these two motions—the motion to fix a day of adjourn- 
ment and the motion to take a recess—be confined to one of each 
at the same wage G the question? 

I will offer amendment for the purpose of bringing the 
House to consider the question whether it wants to stop in any wa; 
this filibustering: whether it is desired that filibustering in th 
House by one gentleman shall be allowed so as to prevent the House 
for days, and it may be even for weeks, from coming tou vote. It 
seems to me that when we have allowed this round of motions 
once we have exhausted all that ought to be allowed at thesame 
stage of a question under consideration; and this seems to meso 
reasonable a provision that I do not think there ought to be any 
objection to it on the part of gentlemen who really desire to do 
business. 

If we do not adopt this, or something of the kind, weare placed 
in the position, that whenever any gentleman desires to indulge 


e SEND © ORES that measure can not pass un- 
less the majority of the Committee on Rules will agree to report 
a cloture; so that the whole House is to be entirely under the 
control of three membersof the Committee on Rulesas to whether 
it shall have relief from any such difficulty or not. Now, I sub- 
mit to gentlemen that we ought not to put ourselves in that, 
sition. I submit that after we have given reasonable opportunity 
for debate and one opportunity to make each of the several mo- 
tions named, no repetition of those motions ought to be allowed 
at thesame stage of the 8 such repetition peg ee 
for a 3 withdraw the formal amen nt, and 
offer that which I send to the desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the last clause X 
words and no motion," and On oade Sie aetna? Pay 1 9 
postpone to a day certain, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to take a recess 
with one amendment. to fix aday of adjournment—with one amendment, 
shall be again allowed on the same day at the same stage of the question. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, Idesire tocall particularly the 
attention of my friends of the majority of the Committee on Rules 
to this 7 1 tion, and to ask them to give it careful considera- 
tion. I ask them to consider whether it is not desirable that we 
should go to this moderate extent, which seems to me absolutely 
necessary, unless we propose to put ourselves entirely at the mercy 
of filibusterers, or of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. e Idemand the previous ques- 
tion on the pending proposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Unless the gentleman from Mississippi do- 
sires — reply to the gentleman from Maine, I wish to make afew 


remarks. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ido not think it necessary to reply, or I 
would do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Did the gentleman from Missis- 
sunt 2 the previous question? The Chair was unable to 

eur him. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] desires to speak, let him speak, but I did demand the 
previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I had ho that my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi would be as willing to-day to take 
the advice of the gentleman from Maine as he was on yes‘er- 
day, because this proposition is quite as worthy of being adopted 
as the other; indeed, I think there are several more reasons why 
this should be e e than existed for the acceptance of the 
other. Iam heartily in favor of this amendment. hile it does 
not enable the House to reach a conclusion at once, it will per- 
haps afford an opportunity at the end of five or six or eight or 
ten roll calls to come to a vote. 

Mr. REED. I think it would take about ten roll calls at least, 
under the rule proposed by my colleague [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I estimated it at ten. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Well, does not the gentleman think 
that roll calls are sometimes as edifying as some of the speeches 
that we hear on this floor? 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Ohio better speak for him- 
self. 8 

Mr. GER. I would not undertake to say as to other 
speeches, but [know that would not be true as to mine or as to those 
of the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] As Ihave said, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it would take about ten roll calls to exhaust 
the power of filibuste left under the rule 8 by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy], so that it would require 
about a day to reach a vote. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Therule applies, of course, to the legisla- 


tive day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; to the legislative day. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

ce CATCHINGS. I hope it will not be agreed to. I ask for 
a vote. 

The e was taken; and there were—ayes 52, noes 102. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. CATCHINGS and Mr. 
DINGLEY. 

The House proceeded to divide; but before the result was an- 
nounced 

Mr. CATCHINGS said; I think we had better have the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken: and there- were—yeas 70, nays 137, 
not voting 146; as follows: 
YEAS—70. 

Avery, Bowers, Cal. Curtis, Kans. Doolittle, 
Babcock. Broderick, Ourtis, N. Y. Ellis, Oregon 
Baker, Kans. Caldwell, Dalzell, Fletcher, 
Baker, N. H. Cannon, III. Daniels, Funk, 

Cousins, Dolliver, Funston, 


Gear, Hull, Meiklejohn, Stone, CG. W. 
Hager, Johnson, Ind. Mercer, Stope, W. A. 
ner, Johnson, N. Dak. Milliken, Storer, 
Haugen, 1 5 — . — 
* U 
Hayes, A Northway, Taylor, Tenn. 
Henderson, Iowa Lucas, Updegrat, 
Hept urn, ahon, Reed, te, 
ru, Shaw. Wilson, Ohio 
Hopkins, III. M Minn. Wright, Pa. 
ouk, McDowell, Springer, 
Hulick, McGann, Stephenson, 
NAYS—137. 
Alexander, Cornish, Kyle, Richardson, Tenn. 
Allen, Covert, 0, 
Arn Latimer, bbins, 
Bailey, Lawson, Robertson, La. 
Bald Crawford, Layton, Rusk, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Lester, Russell, Ga. 
pares, Cummings, 3 Sayers, —.— 
g, ond, on, 
Bell, Colo. DeForest, ch, Simpson, 
Bell, Tex. eres 5 = 
Y» - Dockery, allory, 
Black, Ga. van, Martin, Ind. Stevens, 
Black, III. Durborow, , Ky. Stockdale, 
wiey, pes. — Stone, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, McDannold, Strait, 
verett, MeDearmon, 
Brickner, thian, McEttrick, Talbert, S. C. 
Brookshire, Forman, McLaurin, te, 
Bunn, an. McMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Burnes, i cNagny, Terry, 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, McRae, Tracey, 
Cabaniss, 8 3 8 ‘Turner, 
Cadmus, y. on ery, 
— Hall Mo. Neill Washing 
Caruth, 0 . as 
Cate! Hamm oO" , Weadock 
Clark, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Outhwaite, Wells, 
Cobb, Ala. Holman, Page, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo Hooker, Miss. 3 Whiting, 
m. Patterson, Williams, III. 
Coffeen, Hunter, Paynter, Williams. Miss. 
Compton, Hutcheson, earson, Wilson, W. Va. 
nn. Johnson, Ohio Pendleton. Tex 
Cooper, Fla. Kilgore, ce, 
Cooper, Tex. Kribbs, Richards, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—146. 
Abbott, Davey, Hopkins, Pa, Rayner, 
Adams, Davis, Honk, Tenn. Reilly, 
Aitken, Denson Ikirt. Rey burn. 
Alderson, Dingley, Jones, Richardson, Mich. 
Aldrich, Draper, Kiefer, Robinson, Pa. 
Apsley, Dunn, p Russell, 
Bartholdt, Dunphy, Lefever, Ryan, 
Bartlett, Edmunds, Lilly, Scranton, 
lden, Ellis, Ky. Linton, Settle, 
Beltzhoover, English, Lockwood, Shell, 
Bingham, Enloe, Loudenslager, Sherman, 
J Fellows, Magner, Sibley, 
Blanchard, Fielder, N Sickles, 
Bland, Fitch, Marsh, Sipe, 
Boatner, Gardner, arshall. Somers. 
Boutelle, Gillet, N. Y. Marvin, N. Y. S 7 
Bower, N. C. Gillett, Mass. McAleer, Sweet, 
ch, Goldzier, cKaig. Talbott, Md. 
Brattan, Goodnight, McKeighan, rsney, 
ge, Ky Graham, eredith, Tucker, 
Brosius, Grosvenor, Money, ler, 
Bro Grout, Morgan, an Voorhis, N. Y. 
Bryan, Haines. Morse, an Voorhis, Ohio 
Burrows. Hall, Minn. Mutehbler, Wadsworth 
Caminetti, Harmer, Newlands, Walker, 
Campbell, Harris, Oates, Wanger, 
Capehart, Harter, O'Neil, Mass. Waugh, 
Causey, Hartman, O'Neill, Pa. Wever, 
Chickering, Hatch, Payne, Wheeler, Ul. 
Childs, Heiner, Pence, Wilson, Wash. 
Clancy. Henderson, Ill. Pendleton, W. Va. Wise, 
Clarke, Ala. Hendrix, Pickler, Wolverton, 
Cockran, Hermann, Pigott, Woodard, 
Cogswell, Hicks, ‘ost, Woomer, 
Coombs, Hines, Powers, Wright, Mass. 
Cooper, Ind. Hitt, Randall, 
Cooper, Hooker, N. Y. Ray, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr.HAYES. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]after 
voting left the Hall. He desired me to state t he was 


“shall always be in order” the words, except when used for 


dilatory p * 

The vention having? been taken on the amendment 

The SPEAKER. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I call for a division. 

The Lge again taken, there were—ayes 56, noes 129. 

Mr. ED. Is there a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. There isa quorum voting. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED, I move to amend by striking out all the words of 
this clause down to and including the word and,“ in line three. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the words proposed to 
be struck out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A motion to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn, a motion to ad- 
journ, and to take a recess shall always be in order, and— 

The question having being taken on agreeing to the amend- 
ment— 

The SPEAKER. The noes seem to have it. z 

Mr. REED. I call for a division. 

The tN being again taken, there were—ayes51, noes 104. 

Mr: No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine makes the point 
that noquorum has voted. The Chair will order tellers, and will 
appoint the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] and 

gentleman from Maine [Mr. 8 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I think we may as well have the yeas and 

nays. 
he yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 56, nays 135, 


with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE], and in the 
eventthat a quorum should be presenthe desired his vote with- 


drawn. 


The SPEAKER. 


withdrawn. 


In the absence of objection, the vote will be 


Mr. DINGLEY. If there is a quorum without my vote, I de- 


sire to withdraw it, as I am pai 


red. 


The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A motion to fix the day to which the House 


shall adjourn. 
8 and to take a recess shall always be in order, and the hour at which 
e House adjourns shail be entered on the Journal. 


Mr. REED. 


a motion to ad- 


I move to amend by iuserting after the words 


not voting 162; as follows: 
YEAS—56. 
Avery, Gear, Lacey, Reed. 
Babcock, Lucas, Shaw, 
Baker, N. H > Mahon, Smith, 
9 — N H: 3 cCleary, Minn. . —ç. 
a D, — f à 
Ourtia, Kans. erson, Iowa McDowell, Stone, C. w 
N. Hepburn, ej Stone, W. A. 
Dalzell Mercer, Storer, 
Daniels, — ys m Milliken, Strong, 
Doolittle, But —.—.— Taylor enn. 
i Ind P * * 
Fletche J bnson, N. Dak Phillips, Updegraty, 
0 r. o $ * e A 
Funk, er, Pickler, , Ohio. 
NAYS—135. 
Alexander, Cox, Kopon, Pendleton, Tex. 
Allen, Crain, Kribbs, Richards, Ohio 
Arnold, Crawford, Kyle, Rich Tenn. 
— Cul Lane, Ritchie, 
Bankhead, Latimer, bins, 
Barnes, De Armond, Wson, 3 
Bell i 0. brane Lester,’ Russell, G 
* . a a. 
Bell, Tex. Dockery, Lisle, Sayers, 
a 0 peter: E Schermerhorn, 
ack, Ga. pes, = . 
Erdman, addox, Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Everett, Mallory, Stevens. 
Bretz, Fithian, Martin, Ind Stockdaie, 
Brickner, Forman, och, Stone, Ky. 
Broo! Fyan, McDannold, trait, 
Brown, Geary, cDearmon, Swanson, 
Bunn, Geissenhainer, McEttrick, Talbert, S. C. 
Burnes, Grady, cGann, Tarsney, 
Bynum, Gresham, McKeighan, Tate, 
Ca Hall, Mo. urin, Taylor, Ind 
Cannon, Cal MeMillin, Terry, 
Caruth, Nagny, Tracey, 
Catcht: Hayes, ‘Turner, 
Clark, Mo. x eyer, Turpin, 
Cobb. 3 N. O. Montgomery, 99 — 
0 as) > 
Cockrell, Hooker. Miss. Neill, We 
Coffeen, Houk, Ohio O'Ferrall, Wheeler, Ala. 
Compton, Hud Outhwaite, Whiting, 
Conn, Hunter, Williams, III. 
Cooper, Fila. Hutcheson, P. TRIAR Mi 
Cooper, Tex. Ikirt, Patterson, Wilson, W. Va. 
ert, Johnson, Ohio Paynter, 
NOT VOTINGME. 
Abbott = Soziale; Childs, Ellis, Ky. 
Adams, „N. O. Clancy, English, 
Aitken, Bo Cal. Clarke, Ala. Enloe, 
Alderso Branch, kran, Fellows, 
Aldrich, Brattan, Cogswell, Fielder, 
Apsley, . Brawley, Coombs, Fitch, 
Baker, Kans. Breckinridge, Ky. Cooper, 
a Broderick, Cooper, Wis. Gardner, 
Bartholdt, Brosius, Cornish, Gillet, N. Y. 
tt, Bryan, Davey, Gillett, 
Belden, Burrows, Davis, Goldzier, 
Beltzhoover, Cadmus, Goodnight, 
B it Caminetti, Dingiey, Gorman, 
Black, IN. Camp R Donovan, Graham, 
Blair, Cannon, III. Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Bland, Causey, Dunphy, ines, 
Boatner, Chickering, Edmunds, Hall, Minn. 
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Hammond, Loudenslager, Pigott, t, 

Harmer, Magner, Post, Talbott, Md. 

Harter, Mag „ Powers, cker, 

Hatch, Marsh, 8 Tyler, 

Heiner, Marshall, Randall, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 

Henderson, Ill. M: Ray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 

Hendricks, McAleer, Ra Wadsworth, 
ermann, McCreary, Reilly, Walker, 

Hicks, McKaig, Reyburn, Wanger, 

Hines, Meredith, Richarson, Mich. Waugh, 

od Money, Robinson, Pa. W. 

Hooker, N. Y. Morgan, Russell, Conn. Wever, 

Hopkins, Pa. Morse, Ryan, Wheeler, II. 

Houk, Tenn. Mutchler, Scranton, te, 

Jones, Newlands, Settle, Wilson, Wash. 

Joy, Northway, Shell, ise, 

Kem, a Sherm Wolverton, 

Lapham, O'Neil, Mass. Sibley, oodard, 

Letever, O'Neill, Pa. Sickles, Woomer. 

Lilly, Payne, Sipe Wright, Mass 

Linton, Pearson, Snodgrass, Wright, Pa. 

Lock b Pence, Somers, 

Loud, Pendleton, W. Va. Sperry. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of Rule XVI. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer 
a further amendment to this rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Rule XVI by adding the following as a new 


‘aph: 
10. The objection of no single member shall 8 ouse from tak - 
ing up and considering any matter. but it shall require the concurrent ob- 
jection of fifteen members to prevent the consideration of any measure. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I offer this amendment, Mr. 
Speaker, which I presume will be adopted without objection 
from cco quarter, at least I hope so, for the purpose of curing an 
evil which we have all witnessed in past sessions of Congress. 
Those of us who were here in the last session of Congress, and 
the preceding session, have often witnessed the defeat of an op- 

rtunity to consider a matter in the House which the majority 
Reales to consider, by the single objection, perhaps the captious 
objection, of one single member. It seems to me that no one man 
should be permitted to block legislation in that way and defeat 
the will of every other member of the House. 3 

My onnon in introducing the amendment is to do away with 
the possibility, therefore, of asingle member having that power, 
so that by merely interposing his objection to the consideration 
of a measure which uires unanimous consent he is able to 
defeat the will of the House itself. There are many occasions 
when requests have been made in the House for unanimous con- 
sent to consider a matter when a rer ig objection prevented it, 

t the sense and judgment of the House, Now, I object to 
any one member having that power. 

Tasa also, Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken, to amend 
theamendment by the insertion of the words at the beginning 
of it, ‘‘ Where unanimous consent is requested.” 

In the last House, and for many Congresses before, the objec- 
tion of a single member has prevented the taking up of a matter 
by the House, although every other member in the House might 
be willing to consider it. The objection of one man was more 
potent than the strength of the whole House outside of him. I 
might cite a case which took place in the last term of Congress, 
in which a small bill was passed in the Senate permitting the 
removal of a well-known officer of the Navy, who had died on 
the coast of Alaska, to his home, and burying him in the grave- 
yard of his friends and relatives. 

It passed the Senate unanimously and came over to the House, 
where it was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
was reported unanimously by that committee; and yet for a long 
time action was prevented on that bill because under the rules 
as they stood, and as they will stand now if this amendment is 


not incorporated in the rules, the objection of a single member 
preven any one from getting that bill before the House for 
consideration. I desire that the rules shall be amended in the 


form I have suggested, that where unanimous consent is re- 
quested it shall require the concurrent objection of fifteen mem- 
bers to prevent consideration. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 


by striking out ‘‘ fifteen ” and inserting “five.” It seems to me 
that it ought not to be left to the captiousness of one member, 
but fifteen might be an unwieldy body, and I therefore suggest 
five instead. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the amendment pro- 
ntleman from Iowa to the amendmentof the gen- 
ississippi. 


posed by the 
tleman from 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out fifteen and insert five. 


Mr. WELLS. I move that the House now adjourn until Tues- 


85 next at 120’clock. 
r. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I believe the vote 
is first to be taken on the amendment. 

Mr. WELLS. I will withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, tostrike out “fifteen and in- 
sert “five.” 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Let the amendment as modified 
by myself be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no single member 
shall prevent the House from taking up and considering any mutter; but it 
shall require the concurrent objection of fifteen members to prevent the con- 
sideratic n of any measure. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on striking out ‘ fif- 
teen in this amendment and inserting ‘ five.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Is it in the 
power of the mover of a proposition to accept an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. But the amendment has been voted down. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the House refused to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
38, noes 89. 

Mr. HOOKER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. CATCH- 
INGS and Mr. HOOKER of Mississi SEKE tellers. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, I think we had better have the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 44, nays 136, not 
voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
beock. Funk, Hulick, 
Baker, N. H. Gear, Johnson, Ind. Moon, 
Bowers. Cal Grosvenor, Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins, 
Cockrell, er, iefer, Pickler 
Cousins, Hainer, må, Smith, 
Curtis, Kans. Hartman, Lucas, Stephenson, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hayes, Lynch, Stone, C. W. 
Dingley Hepburn, McCall, Stone, Ky. 
Doolitule, - rn. McCleary, Minn, whey, 
Ellis, Oregon Hooker, Miss. Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
Fletcher, Hopkins, III. Mercer, Updegra 
NAYS—138. 
Alexander, Culberson, e, RI „ 
Allen. Cumm: Lapham, Robbins, 
Arnold, De Armond, Lawson, Robertson, La. 
Bailey. Dinsmore, Layton, Rusk, 
Barnes Dockery, ter, Russell, Ga. 
Bia osa" Eton, Pieten 
ell. Colo. oe, n ermerhorn, 
Bell, Tex. Epes, Maddox, Shaw, 
Berry, Erdm Mallory, Simpson, 
Black, Ga. Everett, Martin, 8 ger, 
Black, III. t 2 McCulloc! Stallings, 
tner, Forman, McDannol Stockdale, 
POMIRGA Gases Mert — n 
8 ge, . Geary, cEtt trong, 
tz, Geissenhainer. McGann, wanson 
Brickner, rady, a Talbert, S. C. 
Brookshire, Gresham, MeMiilin, Tarsney, 
Bunn, Hall, Mo. McNagny, Tate, 
Burnes, are, McRae, Taylor, Ind. 
8 ee Soran . — 
a t ugen, ontgomery, Y, 
Caruth, Henderson, N. O. Neff, Turpin! 
aruth, enderson, N. eill, n, 
Catchings, olman, ‘Ferrall, Warner, 
Clark, Mo. Houk, Ohio Outhwaite, Washington, 
Cobb, Ala. Hudson, Page, Wells, 
Cobb, Mo. ere 5 Whiting: Ala. 
mn, utcheson, aynter, ting. 
Cooper, Fla. Ikirt, Pearson, Williams, III. 
Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio, Pendleton, Tex. Williams. Miss. 
Covert, Kem, Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Ohio 
OX, Kil Price, son, Wash. 
ain, Kribbs, Richards, Wilson, W. Va. 
Crawford, Kyle, Richardson,Tenn. And the Speaker. 
NOT VOTING—174. 
Abbott, Bingham, Burro Cogswell, 
Adams, Blake Cadmus, Compton, 
Aitken, Blan Caldwell, mbs, 
Alderson, Bland, Caminetti, Cooper, Ind 
Aldrich, Boutelle, Campbell, Cooper, Wis. 
Apsley, Bower, N. O Cannon, III. Cornish, 
Avery, Branch, Cape Dailzell, 
Baker, Kans. Brattan, Causey, Daniels, 
Baldwin, Brawley, Chickering, Davey, 
Bankhead, Breckinridge, Ky. Childs, Davis, 
Bartholdt, Broderick, ancy, De Forest, 
Bartlett, Brosius, Clarke, Ala, nson, 
Belden, Brown, Cockran, Dolliver, 
Beltzhoover, Coffeen, Donovan, 


Dra Hines, Murray, 

8 Hit Nutchler, ae, eae 
Dunphy, Hooker, N. Y. Newlands, Somers, 
Edmun Hopkins, Pa. Northway, Sperry, 

Ellis, Ky. ouk, Oa Stevens, 
English, Hull, O'Neil, Mass. Storer, 
Fellows, Jones. O'Neill, Pa. Strait, 
Fielder, Joy. Paschal, Sweet, 
Fitch, Lacey, Payne, Talbott, Md. 
Funston, Latimer, Pence, Taylor, Tenn. 
Gardner. Lefever, Pie er, 
Gillet, N. Y. y, Tyler, 
Gillett, Mass. Linton, Post, an Voorhis, N. Y. 
Goldzier, kwood, Powers, VanVoorhis, Ohio 
night, Loudenslager, Wadsworth, 
Magner, A Walker, 
Graham, ee Rayner. Wanger, 
Grout, Mahon, Reed, Waugh, 
es, arsh, Reilly, Weadock, 
Hall, Minn. Marshall, Reyburn, Wever, 
Hammond, Marvin, N. Y. Richardson, Mich. Wheeler, III. 
Harmer, — K 3 Pa. wat 
Harris, ee ussell, Conn. 
Hatch, McDowell, T x Wolverton, 
Heiner, cKaig, Scranton, Woodard, 
Henderson, III McKeighan, Settle, Woomer, 
Henderson, lowa Meredith, Sheli, Wright, Mass. 
Hendrix, Money, he: Wright, Pa. 
Hermann, Morgan, Sibley, 
Hicks, Morse, ickles, 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
For the rest of this gar: 
Mr. Fron with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. GOLDZIER with Mr. HULL. 
Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I vote for the purpose of making a quorum. 
Mr.GROSVENOR. Iam paired, but I vote to make a quorum. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
e SPEAKER. One moment. The result of the yeas and 
nays has not been announced. 
r. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouUTELLE], but vote to make a quorum. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion wasagreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, September 
2, 1893, at 12 o'clock noon. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, September 2, 1893. 
Prayer by Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of Washing- 


ton. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. VILAS presented the petition of J. M. Holly and 36 
other citizens of La Crosse, Wis., praying for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Georgetown, S. C., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Colum- 
bia, S. C., praying that an BF per be made for the im- 
provement of the Congaree River, South Carolina: which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I present a memorial of the officers of the 
different wool-growers’ associations in the State of South Da- 
kota, remonstrating against any change in the tariff on wool, and 
stating that they believe that placing woolson the free listat this 
time will stamp out the sheep business in that State and bring 
disaster and ruin to their chosen calling. I move that the me- 
morial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the railway conductors 
of Colorado, praying for the free coinage of silver; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented two petitions of business men and 
merchants of Massillon, Ohio, and of Mahanoy City, Pa., prayin 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-call 
Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Lima, Ind., 
praying for the unconditio repeal of the silver-purchasing 
3 the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 
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Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Georgia B-nkers’ 


Association, praying for the establishment of a subtreasury in 
the State of rgia; which was referred to the Committe+ on 
Finance. 


DEFICIENCY PAYMENT OF CLERKS TO SENATORS. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred the amendment submitted by Mr. DOLPH, intended to be 
proposed to the bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal Pea ending June 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, asked to be discharged from its further consideration and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations; which 
was agreed to. 

WIDOW OF C. P. CRANDALL. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, 
August 31, 1893, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the con mt fund of 
the Senate to Mollie Crandall, widow of C. P. Crandall, d. „late a mes- 
senger in the employ of the Senate, an amount equal to six months’ salary 
as such messenger; said sum to be considered as in lieu of all funer..l ex- 
penses and other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 820) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Nicholas J. Bigley, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HA introduced a bill (S. 821) for the relief of David 
Marshall, of the county of Hancock, in the State of Maine; which 
ho read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 822) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Thomas L. Young; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 823) to authorize the Mis- 
souri River Power Company of Montana to construct a dam across 
the Missouri River; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 824) granting settlers 
on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to commute 
their homestead entries, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 825) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming;” 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the J reget 

Mr. PALMER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 25), propos- 


| ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States re- 


lating to the election of Senators by the people; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I introduced a similar resolu- 
tion (Senate joint resolution No. 2), at the special session of the 
Senate in the present Congress. I desire to inquire if it is still 
on the table, or has it been referred? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is on the table, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Lask unanimous consent that it 
be referred, in connection with the joint resolution just intro- 
duced, to the Committee on Privileges and. Elections. 

; The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so re- 
erred. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iask that the joint resolution (S. R. 1, spe- 
cial session) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, introduced by me at the special executive session. 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It is in 
to changing the time of the meeting of Congress, and I t it 
ought to go to that committee. 

; x VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be so re- 
erred. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. HALE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Ambrose . in 
the Fifty-first Congress, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. x 
Mr. HIGGINS submitted the following concurrent resolution; 


which was read: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of esentati res 3 therein), That 
the Secretary of the Senate, under the tion of the Committeeon iiet 
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cause to be printed and bound six thousand copies, two thousand for the use 
of the Senate and four thousand for the use of the House, such ons of 
the Annual Reports of the Secretaries of the a 

of Mr. Hamilton, as said committee may deem ad 

index to be prepared for the same. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I find that the reports of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury up to 1838 were published at that time in two vol- 
umes. The first volume, including the reports up to 1814, was 
first published. There has been no edition since that time. Of 
course the reports are out of print and can only be found on the 
shelves of the Library. They contain matter of the utmost im- 
portance and moment at this time, as, indeed, at all times. It 
strikes me that it is a casus omissis that the reports have not 
been published from time to time,so as to bring them to the 

resent period. The resolution merely refers the matter to the 
8 on Finance with authority to report as to what should 
be done and what portion of the reports should be published. Of 
course, the accompan, documents have now grown to be ver, 
voluminous, and it would be a matter of editing as to what shoul 
be included; but I think that it would be a most interesting and 
valuable publication. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


TREATIES WITH INDIAN TRIBES IN OREGON. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


e That the eee of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 

to t to the Senate copies of all treaties at any time heretofore made 

and not heretofore printed, between the United States and the tribe of In- 
dians known 


Indian affairs for the State of Oregon: also of all correspondence between 
said Agent Wright and said paper mtendent Palmer and the Co 
of Indian Affairs, concerningsaid tribes of Indians, or any of them, and con- 
cerning said treaties or any of them. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no further resolutions 
the morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. IL ask that the order of business, House bill 
No. 1, be temporarily laid aside, not losing its place, in order 
that the Senator from Oregon Mr. DOLPH] may proceed with 
some remarks which he desires to submit upon another subject. 
I do this the more readily when I reflect that this bill has really 
been before the Senate but three days. It was reported last 
Tuesday, printed Wednesday, and we have had it three days 
before us. This is the last day of the week. Next week will 
open an era of real business, wherein I trust we shall make prog- 
ress from hour to hour. 

I feel warranted to-day, inasmuch as T am not advised that 
anybody desires to speak upon the bill, to take the course I am 

icating and allow the Senator from Oregon to submit some 
remarks which he desires to make, after which I shall be very 
glad if other Senators are ready to go on. If not, I will indicate 
what I desire at the time. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Indiana, 
in view of what he has said as to next week being a business 
week, whether he does not think it would be advisable, begin- 
ning either Monday or Tuesday, for the Senate to meet at 11 
o'clock instead of 12. There are no committees at work and the 
time may as well be spent here as elsewhere. I know that the 
Senator, as he has expressed himself, is very desirous of push- 
ing forward the debate, which it is proper should be elicited. 
If we meet at 11 o’clock, by 4 or 5 o’clock, instead of one speech 
using up the day, there can be two or three speeches by Sena- 
tors who desire to be heard on the subject. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I give notice that on Monday I shall take 
the sense of the Senate on the question of meeting at 11 o’clock. 
I give the notice now so that the Senators may consider it. I 
have an old-fashioned idea of the will of the majority being car- 
ried out. I do not expect to control matters except through the 
majority of the Senate. I give notice now that on Monday I 
shall ask the Senate to consider the propriety of meeting at 11 
o'clock from Tuesday on. I will notask the Senate to meet at 
that hour on Monday, but Monday I shull ask the Senate to con- 
sider whether we shall meet on Tuesday at II o'clock and pro- 
ceed with the business that is before us. 

5 HALE. Iam very glad to hear the Senator give that no- 
tice. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Oregon will to 
me for a few moments I desire to submit a report from the Com- 
mittee on e ee I report back from that committee 
the bill ee 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the 


appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes. I ask that 
the bill be read, and ‘then I wish to submit certain amendments 
from the committee. I shall ask unanimous consent to-have the 
bill considered after it is read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. COC The provision for recoinage of silvercoins 
which we made for the current fiscal year was $150,000. In a 
special estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury he esti- 
mates that it will take $300,000 in addition to that amount. 
This bill appropriates only $200,000. The other item is an ad- 
ditional . for expenses of national currency. The 
appropriation for 1894 was $9,300, and the bill makes an addi- 
tional 3 of 825,000. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates $44,000. The other items of the bill are under House 
of Representatives.” The Senate will recall public resolution 
No. 19, approved March 3, 1893: 

That on and after April 1, 1898, each Member and Delegate of the House of 
Representa ves of the United States may, on the first day of every month 
during sessions of Congress, certify to the Clerk of the House of yd saben tt 
tives the amount which he has paid or agreed to for clerk neces- 
sarily employed by him in the discharge of his official and representative 
duties during the vious month, and the amount so certified shall be paid 
by the Clerk out of the contingent fund of the House on the 4th day of each 
month to the person or persons named in each of said certificates so filed: 
Provided, That the amount so certified and paid for clerical services ren- 
dered to each Member and Delegate shall not exceed $100 for any month dur- 
ing the session: And provided further, That the provisions of this resolution 
shall not apply to members who are chairmen of committees entitled under 
the rules to a clerk. 

If the Senate will agree to the consideration of the bill, I have 
two amendments to propose from the committee which are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The first amendmentis, to insert after line 
15 the following: 


SENATE, 


That any unexpended balance of the 3 made in the legislative 
executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1893, approved 
July 16, 1892, for compensation of session employés of the Senate, be, and the 
same is, hereby made available to the of the Senate who served 
from the Ist to the 15th day of A , 1893, inclusive. 
I will state, in explanation of this amendment, that the appro 
riation for 1893 was made for the session ending on the 4th of 
arch, and knowing that there would be a ed session we 
rovided for the payment of pages during the month of March, 
ut made no provision for their payment during the month of 
April. The boys who were employed here have received no 
pay for the period from the Ist to the 15th of April. This 
simply appropriates the unexpended balance for that payment. 
The amendment was N to. 
Mr. COCKRELL. ter the amendment just agreed to, I 
move to insert: r 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Old Ford’s Theater Building. For repairs to the old Ford's Theater 
Building, $6,000: Provided, That said repairs shall be made under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, and that the building shall not 
be occupied by clerks until it shall have been examined and pronounced 
safe by a board of officers to be convened by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do I understand the Senator to say that an 
amendment has been reported from the committee increasing the 
amount of the appropriation for the recoinage of the small coin? 

Mr. COCKR No, sir; but the House 5 appro- 
R $200,000 has been retained. It is in the first clause of 
the A 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iunderstand the committee propose to re- 
tain that amount. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wesimply agreed to what the House put in. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. I thought the Senator 
was proposing to reduce the item: which would be a mistake. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. I only called attention to the fact 
that the House had not appropriated to the full amount of the 
estimate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it would be wise for the Senate to 
adopt an amendment making the appropriation necessary, be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible to recoin $12,000,000 of small 
coins to supply what is demanded by the country with the ap- 
propriation which is proposed. 

r. COCKRELL. This appropriation is only to keep the re- 
coinage going on fora while. Asa matter of course there will 
be other deficiencies. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can supply the deficiency then, I sup- 
pose, at the next session. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri if the 
committee has considered an amendment offered by myself on 
the 31st ultimo, which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported 
back to the Senate, and referred tothe Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 
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On the 30th of September, 1890, almost three years ago, there 
was reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate a resolution, which was passed 
by the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the per diem clerks tothe committees of the Senate and the 

ks to Senators be retained in the service of the Senate d the co 

ess, and that the Secretary of the Senate is hereby author! and di- 
rected to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate the per diem now 
allowed such clerks by law during the sessions of the Senate. 

All the secretaries to Senators and clerks to committees not 
provided for by annual appropriations were continued in service 
under this resolution, and many of them, as I happen to know, 
borrowed money in order to pay their expenses to remain in 
Washington and perform their duties. The contingent fund of 
the Senate was found to be insufficient to pay them, and I think 
but one secretary out of the whole number has been paid. 

Several attempts have been made to secure an appropriation 
for the purpose of paying these just demands against the Senate 
to these secretaries and clerks. On one occasion when aconfer- 
ence report was under discussion in the Senate, the Senator from 
Missouri, who has reported this bill, said: 

Mr, COCKRELL. I desired the Senator in charge of the conference report to 
make the explanation, because I was unable as a member of the conference 
committee to agree to the report, for the reasons stated, that 1 felt that the 
Senate is under a moral and legal obligation to provide the funds for the 
payment of the clerks who were employed between the adjournment of the 

last session on the Ist of October and the bi g of the present session. 
They have performed the service and are entitled to compensation for it, and 
in the absence of the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], I declined to 
agree to the conference report. I am glad the question is to be kept up in 
the form the conferees have placed it. Ishallnot, therefore, antagonize this 
particular report. 

As I say, nearly three years have expired and, as stated by the 
Senator from uri, here is a moral and legal obligation. 
Many of these secretaries are actually in need of the money, 
and I know of more than one instance where money was bor- 
rowed in order to pay their expenses while they remained here. 
The Senator has done the just thing this morning by reporting in 
favor of providing for the payment of the pages from the Ist to 
the 15th of April last forservices rendered, but the claim of the 
secretaries to Senators and clerks to committees is quite as just 
aclaim as the claim of the pages for their fifteen days’ pay, and 
the secretaries to Senators and clerks to committees have been 
kept out of their pay longer. 

t occurred to me that this was a very Proper place to put the 
amendment which I have suggested, and try the temper of the 
House of Representatives in regard to it. Of course, if this 
amendment be adopted to this bill, it will be in the control of 
the conferees of the House and the Senate, asis usual. Buthere 
is a bill, passed by the House of Representatives and sent to us, 
proposing to e an appropriation to pay the secretaries of 
members of the House for the present session. It 1 to me 
that the amendment offered by me is germane to that proposi- 
tion. f 

I ask whether the amendment I presented has been considered 
by the committee, whether there is any special reason why it 
should not be put upon this bill and sent to conference, or wh 
it should be defe to some other appropriation bill? I 
how the Senator feels about it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ee repeat what I said before in regard 
to the matter. I have not changed my mind in reference to it, 
but there are numerous reasons, which it is not necessary now 
to consume the time of the Senate in explaining, why the provi- 
sion ought not to goon the bill at thistime. Ishall very heartily 
support it when the proper time comes, and doall I can to secure 
its enactment into law. 

I did not desire to call the full committee together and con- 
sume time, as they have all been very busy, but I have consulted 
with the members of the committee, and they agree with me 
that it is not best to place the provision suggest by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon on this particular bill at this time. I say that 
very frankly, not that I want to evade any responsibility or any 
contest in regard to it, but for many reasons I do not think it is 
best or wisest to present the subject at present. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the Senator from Missouri to bea 
very just man, and the fact that he takes the view in regard to 
this demand against the Senate that he does is proof of that. 

I am unable to agree with him, however, justas yet to whether 
this is the proper place to insert the amendment I have sug- 
gested. Perhaps the Senator has some reasons which I do not 
understand, and I shall defer to his better judgment now, be- 
cause I shall rely upon his help to secure this act of justice to 
these worthy persons who have been at the expense of remain- 
ing at the Capitol for two months and performing service. I 
desire the services of the Senator in securing their payment 
upon an kl esas bill, but after what he has said now pub- 
licly and what he has said to me privately in regard to the mat- 
o I shall not antagonize him by offering the amendment at 

is time. 


I want it understood, however, that I am not the only Senator 


here who desires to see this claim paid. There area good 7 
other Senators in this body on both sides of the Chamber, I will 
say, who are under moral obligations to see their secretaries 
paid, and without desiring to be ugly or to obstruct the legisla- 
tion of the Senate, I give notice that if a provision of that kind 
is not adopted by the Senate on some appropriation bill at this 
session, I shall be as ugly as I can be about the adoption of a 
conference report which drops the matter and throws it over 
for another year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


EXCLUSION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning 
business, the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lask that the regular order may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, without prejudice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
that the Calendar may be laid aside. Without objection that 
order will be made. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam under obligations to the Senator from In- 


diana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Not at all. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwishitunderstood, however, thatI have stated 
in the Senate and stated to the Senator from indiana, and to all 
other persons, that I should not ask to take up any outside meas- 
ure to the prejudice of the pending financial measure if there 
was now any Senator who desired to occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate; but, under the circumstances, [ask to take up Senate bill 
745, which is now on the table, for the purpose of making some 
remarks upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks that 
the bill indicated by him may be taken up for the pospose of 
submitting remarks upon it. Is there objection? e Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DOLPH. Task that the bill may be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 745) making an appropriation 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the Chinese 
exclusion acts, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as shall be 


required d the fiscal year, ending June 20, 1894, be, and the same is 
hereby, appro’ ted for the enforcement of the several acts of Congress 
regulating prohibiting Chinese immigration. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have never been and am not 
radical on the Chinese question. Unbiased by prejudice and un- 
influenced by public sentiment, I desire to submit to the Senate 
some observations upon the present phase of the Chinese ques- 
tion, with a view to correcting some current erroneous impres- 
sions concerning the so-called Geary law. 

Before doing so, however, I will say that under our form of 
Government the powers of government are divided amon 
three great departments, the executive, the legislative, andthe 
judicial. The line of separation between the powers of these 
departments is distinctly defined by the Constitution, and node- 
partment can encroach upon another without a violation of that 
instrument and danger to our political fabric. 

Congress enacts the laws; courts, upon a proper case made be- 
fore them, construe Congressional enactments, and it is the 
duty of the Executive to enforce them. The President has no 
more right to violate a law of Congress than the humblest citi- 
zen of the Republic. 

Congress having passed the Geary law, and the Supreme 
Court having affirmed its constitutionality, any refusal or delib- 
erate neglect of those whose duty it is to enforce it, to do so is 
criminal. 

There are few American citizens, I think, who would not now 
regard the unrestricted immigration of Chinese laborers to this 
country as a great evil and as menacing our national prosperity. 
With over 400,000,000 of Chinese just across the Pacific from us, 
struggling for existence, with increasing facilities for travel, 
with a demand in this country for cheap labor, with the adver- 
tisement this country receives in China from returning Chinese 
with a few hundred dollars of hoarded wages, which Dons a 
fortune there, if the coming of Chinese laborers had not been 
restricted, the annual immigration of that class of Chinese to 
this country would have now been enormous. 

_ Even under our restrictive laws, with the severe penalties pro- 
vided for their violation, during the last year the British steam- 
ships sailing from Chinese ports to Victoria and Vancouver, in 


tish Columbia, have been crowded with Chinese laborers in- 


tending to enter the United States along our unprotected bor- 
ders, or by personating merchants and under forged certificates. 
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country, and thousands 
n to land and have been sent back, 
many of them only to renew the effort to evade our laws at some 
other point. 

There are many reasons that render the presence in this coun- 
try of the class of Chinese known as Chinese laborers undesira- 


Many have so unlawfully entered this 
have been refused dey Ss 


ble. Noone can rightly judge of this class of Chinese by the 
educated, intelligent Chinese officials and travelers or even the 
occasional enterprising Chinese laborers seen in the Eastern 
States. The vast population in China is com d of many 
classes. There is the educated, intelligent, and wealthy class, 
and there is the miserable, degraded, vicious class, who live in 
vice, T. we destitution, and starvation all their lives. Of the 
latter class 5 debs the coolies imported into this country by 
the Chinese Six Companies. 

Their condition in this country is no better than that of slaves. 
They go where they are sent, and do what they are told to do by 
their masters. They are hired out by hundreds or thousands, 
as the case may uire, often without being consulted. Their 
wages are collected by others, and they receive such portion of 
their earnings as they, in their servile and dependent condition, 
are able to secure. They crowd into small, badly ventilated 
buildings until their abodes become breeding pee for disease, 
necessitating municipal regulation. The portion of acity which 
they occupy becomes a nuisance. Vice thrives there in its most 
Set fou forms, and the very air is contaminated. Gambling 
and opium smoking is a passion among them, and white boys 
and girls are inveigled into their opium joints and 8 con- 
verted into moral lepers. Not only are the male Chinese labor- 
ers virtually slaves, owned by the Six Companies, but Chinese 
women in this country, with very few exceptions, are used for 
the vilest purposes, and are everywhere a merchantable com- 
modity. 

I crow from experience and observation that Chinese laborers 
in this country do not regard either our laws or the obligation 
of an oath as administered in our courts of justice as binding 
upon them. When a criminal charge is made by one Chinaman 
against another, or a civil action is brought, it is just as likely 
to be done for revenge or to enforce the decrees of their secret 
and unlawful tribunals as otherwise. The late United States 
District Judge Hoffman, on January 16, 1888, writing to ex-Sen- 
ator Felton, then a member of the House of Representatives, and 
Nee ty Seg passage of a law limiting the right of Chinese 
laborers who had departed from this country to return, and de- 
scribing the embarrassments of the Federal courts in dealing 
with cases arising under the Chinest exclusion laws, said: 

It is not unreasonable that when the courts have devoted so much time and 
the Government has incurred so much oe in 88 the validity 


of these claims, and the courts have been in so many cases the v 
jury and fraud, which it is impossible to detect, we should say that we can 


not l afford to occupy the time of our tribunals in these investigations, 
and we have aright to notify the Chinese that if the privilege is not availed 
of within a short and designated period, to be fixed by law, it shall be deemed 


to have been waived. 

If you could have attended court and listened to the sien, hd an 
cases, you would have how completely the court is at the mercy 
ot Chinese testimony and how impossible it is to distinguish a genuine case 
from a fraudulent one. 


The Chinese in this country maintain a government of their 
own, with secret tribunals, and enforce their decrees by violence 
and even by murder. The Chinese population in this country is 
a nonassimilating and disturbing element. Between it and our 

ple there is an im ble gulf. Every reason for maintain- 
lee a protective tariff for the p of protecting American 
industries and American labor applies equally in favor of the re- 
striction of the coming of Chinese laborers to this country. 

Although the work of Chinese laborers here is done in the 
country, it is of little benefit to the country. The Chinese la- 
borer does not intend to become a part of our 5 politic, and 
could not if he did. He even contracts when he sells himself to 
the Six Companies that if he dies in America his bones are to 
be removed to China. He isa mere sojourner here. He is not 
a consumer to any considerable extent of American products. 
He lives on one-fourth of the amount required to support an 
American laborer, and hoards his wages and sends or carries 
them out of the country. He livesas no American laborer can 
liye. He works for wages which will not support an American 
laborer. He is everywhere, necessarily in competition with in- 
telligent American white labor. 

The future of this country will be what the men who toil with 
their hands make it. Free government and republican institu- 
tions are not to be preserved by leveling down in this country 
the price of labor and the condition of laborers to that of Chi- 
nese coolies, but by maintaining a rate of wi which will make 
the laboring man comfortable, intelligent and independent. The 
-- fact that Chinese labor in this country is in necessary competi- 
tion with white labor is the principal reason why I favor the 
prohibition of the coming of Chinese laborers to our shores. 


of these 


ctims of per- 


It will conduce to a better understanding of the precise ques- 
tion now confronting Congress if a brief history of the Chinese 
and Chinese restrictive legislation in this country be given. 

The first treaty of peace and amity between the United States 
and China was negotiated by Hon. Caleb Cushing, our minister 
to China in 1844, and was proclaimed in April, 1846. As early 
as the year 1853, a Democratic senate of the State of California, 
promod over bya Democratic lieutenant-governor, passed reso- 

utions reciting that the Chinese were already residents of Cali- 
fornia in considerable numbers; that trade with China would be 
valuable to the United States, and especially so to California, 
which was situated nearest to the Chinese Empire, and praying 
re appointment of a United States commissioner to reside 
in > 

_ Another and more liberal treaty was negotiated with China 
in 1858 by James Buchanan. It substantially provided that 
citizens of the United States should be permitted to travel and 
reside in China for the purpose of commerce, trade, ete., and 
that if subsequently China should give to any nation greater 
privileges than those granted to the United States by treaty the 
same should inure at once to the United States, so that the 
United States should enjoy commercial advantages with China 
equal to those of the most favored nations, and in return China 
was to have the good offices of the United States in any contro- 
versy with foreign powers. 

This treaty having been made by a Democratic Administra- 
tion was claimed by the’ Democratic party to be one of the im- 
portant achievements of the Administration. 

; Chinese before the execution of the Buchanan treaty resided 
in considerable numbers in California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Under our laws they could, like the citizens and subjects of all 
other countries, lawfully come to and reside in the United States. 
There was no reason why there should have been inserted in the 
treaty any provision securing to Chinese subjects the right they 
already had and exercised tocome and reside in the United States. 

In the A head 1868 the Chinese Government adopted a new polic 
toward the outside world. It sent an embassy to the nited 
States, at the head of which was the Hon. Anson Burlingame, 
an American citizen, to negotiate a supplemental treaty. This 
resulted in the treaty known as the Burlingame treaty, signed 
on behalf of the United States in July, 1868. This treaty was 
ratified without opposition, both Democratic and Republican 
Senators voting for it. By that treaty the rights theretofore 
enjoyed by the subjects of China in common with the subjects 
of all other foreign countries, to come to and reside in the United 
States, was confirmed to them. Ido not understand that that 
provision was inserted in the treaty in pursuance of any de- 
mand on the part of China or in anticipation of any possible 
change of our policy toward foreigners, but it was undoubtedly 
comod from other treaties with foreign nations as a matter of 

orm. 

When the embassy, headed by Mr. Burlingame, reached San 
Francisco in 1868, a grand banquet was ete, pon them there, 
over which the then Democratic governor of California, H. H. 
Haight, presided, and at which many of the leading Democrats 
of the State sat at table with the leading Chinese merchants of 
San Francisco. 

The number of Chinese laborers in this country continued to 
increase, and while their labor helped to develop the country 
and was beneficial to those engaged in carrying on great enter- 
prises requiring cheap labor, it became apparent to thoughtful 
persons that a large influx of Chinese laborers, who took no in- 
terest in our institutions and did not assimilate with our people, 
who saved their earnings to be sent out of the country instead 
of investing them here, and who could not become citizens, was 
undesirable, and that Chinese laborers supplanted by cheap la- 
bor more desirable laborers, capable of becoming citizens, who 
contributed both by their labor and by the expenditure of their 
earnings in the country to build up and support home indus- 
tries. 

When the sentiment upon the Pacific coast in favor of the ex- 
clusion of Chinese laborers had become so strong as to force rec- 
ognition by the Government, the treaty of November 17, 1880, 
was negotiated by which the United States was authorized to 
suspend the coming of Chinese laborers into the United States, 
but not to wholly prohibit it. It was provided in the treaty that 
Chinese laborers who were then in the United States should be 
allowed to go and come at their own free will, and should be ac- 
corded all the rights, privileges, and immunities which are ac- 
corded by this Government to the citizens and subjects of the 
most favored nations. 

By the act of May 6, 1882, the coming of Chinese laborers to 
this country was suspended for a 3 of ten years, but by Sec- 
tion 2 of the act it was provided that such suspension should 


not apply to Chinese laborers who were in the United States on 
the 17th of November, 1880, or who should have come into the 
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United States before the expiration of ninety days next after 
the pounce of the act. Sn 

The act further provided for the issuance of certificates to de- 
parting Chinese for the . identification and as evidence 
of their right to return. The amendatory act of 1884 also pro- 
vided that Chinese laborers who were in the United States when 
the treaty took effect, and those who came into the United 
States before the expiration of ninety days after the passage of 
the act of May 6, 1882, should be entitled to depart from this 
country and to return. 

As to those laborers who departed before the act of May 6, 
1882, went into effect, there was no record or other official evi- 
dence of their right to return, and when they returned and 
sought to enter the United States they were held by the courts 
to be entitled to prove in court their right to land in the same 
manner as any other question of fact is established. 

Suspension of the coming of Chinese laborers to this country, 
or more correctly, the prohibition of the importation of Chinese 
coolies by the Six Companies, injured a profitable business of 
those companies. In consequence, the law was systematically 
violated by them, and thousands of Chinese were smuggled into 
the country. Experience disclosed defects in the acts of 1882 
and 1884, which Congress sought toremedy. For this purpose 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during the first 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress reported a bill, which passed 
the Senate, but did not receive consideration in the House of 
Representatives. 

Early in the first session of the Fiftieth Congress there was 
reported to the Senate from the same committee a similar bill, 
but more simple and more effective in its 5 which was 
not acted upon in the Senate on account of the pendency of the 
treaty between the United States and China, signed March 12, 
1888. 

That treaty, it will be remembered, provided additional and 
more stringent regulations for the identification of Chinese en- 
titled to come toand reside in the United States, and restricted 
the right of Chinese laborers departing from the United States 
to return to those who had a child, parent, or wife residing in 
this country, or owned $1,000 worth of property or $1,000 of col- 
lectable debts. 

The certificate of the right to return was to be applied for in 
advance upon a sworn 9 so that its truth might be 
verifled und perjury punished. If the right to return was claimed 
on account of the applicant having a wife in the United States, 
the marriage was required to have taken place one year before 
the application was made and to have been followed by cohabi- 
tation. 

The treaty was slightly amended in the Senate, necessitating 
the consent of the Chinese Government to the amendments. 

Anticipating the ratification of this treaty by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, Congress passed the act of September 13, 1880, which, 
by its terms, was to take effect when the treaty was ratified. 
Without waiting for the ratification of the treaty the Democratic 
House of Representatives, in an attempt to some political 
advantage, passed and sent to the Senate the Scott exclusion 
bill. The political origin and character of this act is proved 
by the following facts: It was 9 stated at the time, and 1 
think was never denied, that the draft of the bill was upon paper 
which bore evidence that it came from the Executive Mansion. 
It was introduced by a leader of the Democratic party. It was 
introdyced and passed the House the same day, and, I believe. 
within a period of twoor three hours, without discussion or an op- 
portunity for discussion. It was evidently introduced and passed 
through the House with the expectation that the Senate would 
refuse to pass it, and it could then be said that a Democratic 
House had passed a stringent restriction bill and the Republican 
Senate had refused to pass it. Coming to the Senate under such 
circumstances upon the eve of a Presidential election, it was im- 
possible that the measure should receive in the Senate the con- 
sideration it deserved. Republican Senators believed a pit had 
neon aug for them, and determined to let those who dug it fall 
into it. 

The President, under such circumstances, felt forced to sign 
the bill, although the Chinese minister afterwards insisted in his 
official correspondence with the Department of State that he had 
0 8 wr dele assurance that the bill, if passed by Congress, should 

vetoed. 

This law unquestionably violated our treaty with China. Al- 
though the treaty provided that Chinese laborers lawfully in this 
country at the date of the treaty might go and come at their own 
free will, the Scott act not only provided that Chinese laborers 
lawfully in this country once departing should not return, but 


invalidated certificates already issued to Chinese laborers, some 
20,000 in number. 

Many Chinese laborers who had once been in this country and 
departed, and whose right to return had been taken away by the 


Scott act, and many others who had never been in this country, 


endeavored to get into the United States, coming in in violation 
of this law, some by being smuggled across the Mexican border 
and the Canadian border, and some by personating merchants and 
presenting to the customs officials forged certificates. Thou- 
sands succeeded in evading the law. The dockets of the Federal 
courts on the Pacific coast were crowded with Chinese cases. 
The Chinese restrictive laws were about to expire. I intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill indefinitely extending all existin 
Chinese legislation and proposing some minor amendments whic 
experience had shown to be necessary, which was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It was amended so as 
to continue existing laws for a period of ten years from its date 
a Soe to the Senate and passed. The following is the 
nate : 


SECTION 1. That all laws now in force prohibiting and TERG the com- 
ing into this country of Chinese persons and persons of Chinese descent are 
3 continued in force for a period of ten years from the passage of this 


0 2. That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when con- 
victed and adjudged under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or 
remain in the United States, shall be removed from the United States toChina, 
unless he or they shall make olen tenn the justice, judge, or commissioner 
before whom he or they are ti that he or they are subjucts or citizens of 
some other country, in which case he or they shall be removed from the United 
States to such country: Provided, Thatin case where such other country 
of which such Chinese person shall claim to be a citizen or subject shall de- 
mand any tax as a condition of theremoval of such person to that country, 
he or she shall be removed to China. 

Sec. 3. That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested un- 
der the visions of this act shall be 5 e to be unla within the 
United States unless such person shall establish, by affirmative proof, to the 
satisfaction of such 8 judge, or commissioner, his lawful right to re- 
main in the United States. 

SEC. 4. That any such Chinese personor person of Chinese descent, once con- 
victed and abjudged to be not lawfully entitled to be or remain in the United 
States,and having been once removed from the United States in pursuance 
of such conviction, who shall be subsequently convicted for a like offense, 
shall honk Sagan at hard labor for a period of not exceeding six months, 
and th ter removed from the Uni States, as hereinbefore provided. 

The House instead of taking up the Senate bill and actin 
upon that, as was usual in such cases after a long delay, and jus 
before the existiñg Chinese restrictive laws were about to ex- 
pire by their own itation, passed and sent to the Senate its 
own bill, the Geary bill, thus necessitating the reference of the 
bill in the Senate to a committee and the consideration of the 
measure again by the Senate. 

The Senate substituted my bill, the Senate bill, for the Geary 
bill, and asked a conference. The conference was agreed to, 
and the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from Alabama, and my- 
self were appointed conferees on the part of the Senate. 

It was well known that the Senator from Ohio was op to 
any more stringent provisions than were contained in the Sen- 
ate bill, if not to that bill. I found myself in this position: I be- 
lieved all existing legislation prohibit and rogalating the 
coming of Chinese into this country would expire on the 6th of 
May, 1892, which date was near at hand. It was necessary that 
some bill should be passed and approved before that date to pre- 
vent the influx of great numbers of Chinese laborers into this 
country, thousands of whom were already co gated on our 
borders waiting for an opportunity to come in. I was compelled 
to yield something to secure an agreement of a majority of the 
Senate conferees with the House conferees, and I finally yielded 
to the adoption of a provision for registration. 

The bill agreed upon and reported by the conference commit- 
tee was substantially the Senate bill with a provision for regis- 
tration drawn by me radically different from the provision in the 
House bill upon the subject, stripped in fact of all its harsh and 
burdensome features, a provision which was, in my judgment, 
reasonable and was no violation of our treaty with China, unless 
the continuation of the Scott law for ten years was such a viola- 
tion, and which was calculated as much for the protection of 
Chinese laborers lawfully in this country as for the convenience 
of this Government. I know that the President so regarded it, 
for I talked with him upon the subject; and if he had believ 
the bill was a violation of our treaty pion pe with China or 
KES degrading in its requirements he would not have approved 

t 


I quote from some remarks I made in the Senate when the con- 
ference report was under consideration to show how I then re- 
garded the measure: 


Mr. DOLPH. I had agreat many misgivings about the Scott bill. It is 
not necessary now to recount the circumstance under which that measure 
was acted upon in the Senate. I feel a good deal about that bill, as many 
others have expressed themselves here, that it not only violated the treaty 
but was a great injustice to many Chinese persons who had come to this 
country under the treaty and departed from it with their certificates, leaving 
their business and business connections bere, and who were entitled toreturn 
on those certificates, which were by that act declared void, and they were 
kept out of the United States. How many there were of this class I do not 


stand the request of the Senator from Oregon about 
order. 
Mr. DOLPH. I suggested that, this being a privileged question, I sup- 
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„CFF until this question 
disposed ier 1 sa 


$ is a conference report. 

Mr. DOLPH. This a conference re But the Scott bill became 
a law with my vote in the Senate, and the te has declared ma- 
jority vote that it will not 9 to disturb it. The bill re 
early in the session from the Piece trie 


nese and persons o 

fora of ten years from the of this act.” 
Scott law. Even if that law should be repealed now, the injustice which 
was done to many of the Chinese who were out on certificates could not be 
remedied. . gent et arm and which was adopted as a 
substitute for the House bill, provided in section 2: 

“That any person or — of Chinese descent, when convicted 
and adjudged under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or re- 
main in the United States, shall be removed from the United States to China, 
unless he or they shall make it aproar to the justice, or oner 
before whom he or they are tri t he or they are subjects or citizens of 
some other country, in which case he or they shall be removed from the 
United States to such country.” š 

It tnen provided that if a tax or license is uired of such Chinaman be- 
fore he can enter such other country he shall deported to China. The 
third section provided that a Chinese person arres for being unlawfully 
in the country should have the affirmative to establish his right to remain. 
The only amendment of that section by the conference report is the inser- 
tion of the words “or the acts hereby extended; so that the first clause of 
section 3 will read: 

That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested under the 
provisions of this act or the acts hereby extended,” etc. 

‘That was an omission in the draft of the section, and it was very properly 

The fourth section provided that when a Chinese after 
being convicted and deported from this country, returned and was con- 
victed, before he was again deported he should be punished by imprisonment 
for not exceeding six months. That has been amended so as to provide that 
any Chinese person who comes into this country in violation of the law ma: 
be punished not exceeding one year by imprisonment before he is depor' 
leaving it to the discretion of the court whether it shall be a monthora year, 
ora day or a year. The reason for that is that the punishment for a viola- 
tion of the law by Chinese laborers seeking to enter now is very inadequate. 
It is sim that the Chinaman shall be d from the country without 
„at the expense of the United States, and that he shall be taken 


back to 

There may be cases, undoubtedly have been cases, and would be cases if 
the law ts not cha in which a Chinese simply crosses the line, 
comes into the Uni States from C for the p of being sent 
back to China at the expense of the United States. It be seen that that 
isa very inadequate penalty, and the committee of conference thought best 
to change the section so as to provide that a Chinese laborer might be im- 
prisoned for the first violation. Thatis no unusual or unreasonable pun- 

ment for a wilful violation of our laws. The fact is that the violation of 
our laws by Chinese laborers seeking to come into the United States are 
all willful. They all know precisely what they are doing. They know they 
are violating the law and do: an unlawful act. 

The only other provision which at all affects the rights of the Chinese is 
the provision requiring Chinese laborers to obtain certificates. The Senate 
will see, in the first place, that the requirement for certificates is only on 
the part of Chinese laborers. We have not touched the question as to who 
are merchants, as to what other Chinese persons are entitled to be or re- 
main in the United States or to come into the United Stetes. We have only 
undertaken to provide some re, Laveen by which the coming of Chinese 
laborers from the Canadian border and from the Mexican border into the 
United States can be prevented. We now have a right to exclude these Chi- 


nese laborers; the treaty gave us that right; we have 1 ated that they 
shall be excluded, and we find that it is im ble to exclude them with a 
undary line of 3,000 miles between the Canadian ion and the 


here 
The only difficulty in my mind about this provision has been 
would be 3 if — 


question about its being within the treaty. [have no question about this 
vision for certificates being n in order to enable the United States 
keep out Chinese laborers who are not entitled to come here under exist- 
laws and under the treaty, In this provision the objectionable features 
ofthe ee eee in the House bill have been removed as far as i- 
ble. Prac y this proposed amendment treats all Chinese laborers in the 
United States at the passage of this act or who shall ap for a certificate 
within a year as being rightfally, at least presumptively rightfully, in the 
United States, although the langu: of the provision is that they shall be 
Chinese laborers wi! the United States at the passage of the act, entitled 

tore 
The only ground upon which any certificate could be refused would be that 
the oficer before whom the 1 was made had evidence to show that 
the Chinese laborer had come into the United Statessince the passage of the 
actand was therefore not within the United States at the time of the 12 

e 


uing 
of the certificate. We have left the minor matters to be provided for by the 
3 of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
think this provision is as much in the interest of Chinese laborers in the 
United States to-day and entitled to remain. as it is in the interest of the 
United States to enable them to keep out Chinese laborers who are not en- 
titled to come in. Any Chinese laborer now in the United States is liable to 
be arrested to-day on a claim that he has wrongfully coms into the United 
States from Canada or from Mexico or from some other country, and is not 
entitled — remain in the United States; and he is liable to be tried on that 


E 


So the conference committee have inserted a provision that Chinese per- 

sons in the United States other than Chinese laborers may—not making it 

tive upon them—but may apply if they choose for such certificates as 

e of their right to remain here, which shall be issued to them without 
0 


Mr, GEORGE. I should like to call the attention of the Senator to the fact 


that this provision requires the certificate to be iesued by the internal-reye: 


nue collector. 
Mr. DOLPH. Or, of course, through some deputy. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not say anything about a deputy. The internal-rey- 
enue collector in the district in which I reside would live 500 miles from the 
Chinese the certificate. z 


Mr. DOLPH. The amendment requires the S t ot the Treas t 
7 e Secre e 1 0 
regulations certifi be vat 


8 * as will enable cates to be issued convenient to 
orth EORGE. The certificates have to be issued by the internal-revenue col- 
Mr.! 


. DOLPH. They are to be signed by him. 

delivered by him. igned by They need not necessarily be 
. GEORGE. Why was not pro 

clerk of a court? || vision made that they may be issued by the 
. DOLPH. That matter was discussed. Is ted putting in deputies: 

the conferees were o ugges 3 


to Deren bese be 
rightfully here and those who are not rightfully here; 
we are not violating the treaty by 
so, I would not vote for the bill, because I would not consent to any further 
Sy ey that I thought was a violation of the treaty. 


injustice to the 
Chinese la here. We bave provided that they shall be issued without 
charge to the applicant. We have given the applicants one year in which 
to secure them. We have provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make such regulations as will provide for the issuing of certificates 
convenient to the applicants. 
We have made the provision as liberal as possible. Instead of anomna 
—— — ves ee 2 wae ee m the Oe ee —— at the time o 
e act to ‘ought up from te any , we vide 
that he be arrested by certain officials, instead of 8 to 
be tried before any local commissioner in any county, we say he shall be 
brought before a United States judge, who it is ed will not in his de- 
cision be governed by 8 but will undertake to do what is the pe r 
e tha 


and right thing to be done under the circumstances. Then we provi t 
if brought up at the expiration of a year, if he has neglected the duty of get- 
ting his te, if he shall show that by reason of accident, s 888, 


or unavoidable cause he has not a certificate, and does show by one white 
witness that he was here at the time the act was passed and was entitled to 
a certificate, the certificate shall be issued to him. Then we provide that if 
he has had a certificate and is arrested, and alleges he has lost it, the case 
„ and he shall have an opportunity to send and get a dupli- 

Mr. Coke. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. DOLPH. —— 2 

Mr. COKE, I suggest that as it requires one credible white witness the re- 
quirements will exclude from the witness box a very large number of citi- 
zens of the United States who are not white. I desire to ask if it was the 
intention to exclude them? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the intention of the conference committee was to pro- 
vide a witness, who should not be a Chinese witness. I presume that was it; 
the use of the word white was accidental. It was copied from the House 
bill, but Ido not think any harm can from this provision, because all 
the Chinese in this country are employed by white people. If are em- 
pores as servants there will always be some white person who can identify 

em. If they are — — ye upon public works or in large bodies, then they 
are always connected with some Chinese company; the: * e the 

what wages 


company knows just who they are, what they are d. 
E 1 . 5 f the bill would not exclud 
x e r e of the would no! 

the colored population as witnesses? s 

Mr. DOLPH” I say it was not the intention to exclude colored persons, but 
to ee that ond witness should be some other witness than another Chi- 
nese rer. z 

Mr, KENNA. I do not ask if that was the intention; I ask if that is not the 


— meaning of the proposed statute? 
. DOLPH. It would exclude colored witnesses; there is no question about 


that. 

Ido not care tosay anything more about — aed and I would have pre- 
ferred myself the Senate bill without amendmen as agreed to ri ad 
amendments of it, because I think they are not in violation of the treaty. 
Ba are not ips A gue og taney upon the Chinese. The provision will 
really be beneficial to the Chinese laborers, giving them a certificate as evi- 
dence of their right to remain in this country. 

Now, my friend from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] says we are introducing some- 

new; that we are req something of the Chinese we do notre- 
quire of people of other countries, Well, we introduced something new 
when we provided that Chinese laborers should be prevented from co 
to this country. There was the innovation. If we should provide that Ital- 
ian laborers or certain classes of Italians should not come to this country, 
it would probably be found necessary that we should give those who are 
here and were entitled to be here some evidence of their right to remain here 
in order that we might distinguish them from those who not a right to 
come. I the departure was when we undertook to exclude Chinese la- 
borers, not in attempting to give them evidence of the right to remain or re- 
quiring them to procure evidence of the right to remain here in order that 
we may distinguish them from those who have nota right tocome. We have 
discriminated against Chinese laborers, We have entered into a treaty that 
we might exclude them from the United States. We have legislated for 
their exclusion from the United States. Having done that, it 
for us to adopt some means to de what laborers 
here are rightfully entitled to remain, and the necessity for this legislation 

from previous legislation and previous treaty stipulations 

I have not a doubt in the world that there will not be a Chinaman in the 
United States who will not understand within sixty days after this act is 

what is necessary. I do not believe at the of the year there will 
any Chinese laborers inthe United States found without a certificate. 
As I said before, they come to this country by some ent with Chi- 
nese companies, the Six Companies. They are here by them; 
=e are hired out by them; wages 
is deposited with them, and their connection is such that the Chinese com- 
panies will at once see that the clients of their companies, the Chinamen 
pane ATS MCSA ae ae take the necessary steps to obtain the 
certifica 
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the vision aa Liberal as possibla, of costes the committee 

were deairous that they should not make so liberal that frauds could be 
practiced and those obtain certificates who are not entitled to them, and the 

cates to bring other into the United 

This rej is the t of the conference committee, and I hope it 
will be adopted, as but two days more the 
expire. 
The act as finally passed is as follows: 


An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States. 
Be it enacted, ote.. That all laws now in force — — and 


the co into this country of Chinese persons persons of de- 
scent are gored continued in force for a period of ten years from the pas- 


remain for any legislation on 
Isuppose on the morning of the 6th the present legislation will 


of 
Sro. L. That any Chinese person or of Chinese descent, when con- 
victed or adjudged under any of said awe to be not lawfully entitled to be 
or re 


moved from the United States to 
China, unless he or they shall make it a 
missioner before whom he or they are that 
citizens of some other © in which case he or they shall 
from the United States to such country: Provided, That In any case where 
such other country of which such Chinese person shall claim to be a citizen 
or subject shall demand tax as a condition of the removal of such per- 
son to that country, he or she shall be removed to China. 
of Chinese descent arrested 


awfully within the United Sta 


co! er, 

SEC. 4. That any such ae, of Chinese descent con- 
victed and adjudged to be not la ly entitled to be or remain in the United 
States shall be imprisoned at aes ee ee eee not exceeding one 
year and thereafter removed from the United States, as hereinbefore pro- 


SEC. 5. That after the 1 on an application to any judge 
the Uni af 893 1 


privilege has been denied, p> bail shall be allowed, and such application 

shall be heard and determined oper oe | without delay. < 
Sec. 6, And it shall be the duty of laborers wi the limits of 

the United States. at the time of the passage of this act, and who are entitled 


dence, shall be deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully 
States, and may be arrested by any United States customs official, collector 
ternal revenue or his deputies, United States marshal or 5 deputies, 


at the time of the passage of this act; and ff, u 
that he is so entitled toa certificate, it s 

e cost. Should it appear that said Chi: 
which has been lost or destroyed. 
pended a reasonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate from the om- 
cer gran it, and in such cases, the cost of said arrest and trial shall be in 
the discre of-the court, And any Chinese son other than a Chinese 
laborer, having a right to be and remain in the United States, such 
eee as evidence of such right may apply for and receive the same with- 
oute ago 

SEOC. 7. That immediately after the passage of this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall 77... eaen as måy be necessary for the 
sonens execution ofthis act, and sh: 


pon the necessary forms and 
the n blanks to enable collectors of Internal revenue to issue 
the certificates req and make such visions that certificates 
mer te ocured in localities convenient to the applicants, such certificates 
shall be ed without charge to the »pplicant, and shall contain the name, 
e, local residence, and occupation of the applicant, and descrip- 
n of the applicant as shall by the Secre ofthe Treasury, 
and a duplicatethereof shall be filed in the office of the of internal 
revenue for the district within which such Chinaman makes a tion. 


SEC. 8 That any person who shall 8 and falsely alter or substi- 
tute any name for the name written in such certificate or forge such cer- 
tificate, or knowingly utter any fo or fraudulent certificate, or falsely 
personate any person named in s certificate, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meéanor, and u conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding 
$1,000 or im med in the penitentiary for aterm of not more than five 


TSEC. 9. The Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the payment of such 
compensation in the nature of fees to the collectors of internal revenue, for 
services performed under the pro of this act in addition to salaries 
now allowed by law, as he shall deem necessary, not exceeding the sum of 
$1 for each certificate issued. 

Approved May 5, 1892. 

This act, as I have said, is radically and widely different from 
the bill known as the bill which the House of 
Representatives. By this act and all existing laws providing 
for the restriction of Chinese immigration the restriction or 
prohibition of 8 is confined to Chinese laborers, one 
class of Chinese. Chinese officials, teachers, students, mer- 
chants, travelers, and in fact all other classes, may freely come 
to our shores. 

The act as passed continues existing restrictive legislation for 
ten years, while the Geary bill was unlimited as to its duration. 
By the Geary bill it was provided that it should be 


Government of the United States as ministers potentiary or other dip- 
lomatic representatives, og aE nore cons and commercial agents, 
including other Officers of the orother governments traveling upon 
the business of that t, with their y or household servants) to 


come to or within, or to landat any port or place within the United Sta 

The class of persons who were excepted from the operations of 
the bill, that is diplomatic representatives, commercial agents, 
etc., were required by section 3 of the bill to produce their cre- 
dentials, upon seeking to enter the United States, to the customs 
officers. 


By section7 of the bill any Chinese person found unlawfully in 
the United States was to be imprisoned in a penitentiary for a 
term not exceeding five years, and after the expiration of such 
term of imprisonment to be removed from the United States to 
the country from which he came. 

By section 11 of the bill it was provided that the collector of 
customs of the ports where any vesselshould arrive, having Chi- 
nese persons on board seeking admission to the United States, 
should determine who were and who were not Chinese, and his 
deeision was only reviewable by the Secre of the Treasury. 

By section 12 of the bill it was made the duty of all Chinese 
persons, Chinese merchants, traders, teachers, students, and 
Chinese of every class in the United States at the time of the 
passage of the act to apply to the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue of their respective districts within one year after the pas- 
sage of the act for a certificate of residence, and any Chinese 
person who failed or refused to do so was to be adjudged unlaw- 
fully within the United States, and to be subject to the same 
fines and penalties as though he had unlawfully come into the 
United States in the first place. ~ 

By section 13 of the zet it was provided that the certificate to 
be obtained by the Chinese in this country at the date of the 
passage of the act should contain a true p phic copy of 
the applicant, together with his name, age, l residence, and 
occupation, and a duplicate of the same was to be filed in the of- 
fice of the commissioner of internal revenue, and the applicant 
was required to pay the commissioner of internal revenue upon 
his ap tion the sum of $3. 

But I shall not further dwell upon the provisions of the Geary 
bill. I have sufficiently referred to them to show that the act 
as it passed was mild in comparison to that. The provision of 
this law requiring Chinese laborers entitled to be and remain in 
the United States to secure certificates was not enacted for the 
purpose of excluding any Chinaman entitled under previous laws 
to enter or to remain in this country or for the purpose of secur- 
ing the deportation of any Chinese person who under such laws 
was entitled to remain. The sole object of the provision was 
the identification of Chinese laborers lawfully in this country, 
so that they might be distinguished from those pong emuggleg 
across our borders. I feared, knowing as I did the c ter of 
Chinese testimony, that the proyision would result largely in 
securing certificates by those already unlawfully here, but that 
could not be avoided. 

There was nothing degrading in the provision, and if certain 
gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere had not at once denounced 
the law as degrading and unjust to the Chinese, I have no doubt 
but that the provision would have been readily complied with. 

China had reason tocomplain of the Scott exclusion act, which 
invalidated return certificates already issued to Chinese laborers 
who had been in this country and gone to China with the inten- 
tion of returning, and which prevented Chiness laborers in this 
country and departing from agamn returning, but she has no 
reason whateyer to complain of the provisions of the so-called 
Geary act requiring registration, a provision necessary to enable 
tis Gerernment to intelligently and fairly enforce previous leg- 
islation. 

It is true that deportation may be a severe 5 arefusal 
to comply with the Geary law and it may not be. ere are un- 
doubtedly many thousand Chinese laborers in this country who 
are ready to return to China and would be pa to be deported 
at the expense of the United States. But, however severe the 
penalty is, it seems it is not severe enough tosecure compliance 
with the law. 

The Chinese Six Companies appas to have preferred to have 
the Chinese laborers deported at the expense of the United States 
to permitting them to register and to obtain certificates of their 
right to remain, although the certificates were to be issued with- 
out charge and with as much regard to the convenience of the 
applicants as ible. The laborers were always ready to com- 
ply with the law. Some thousands, defying the Six Companies, 

d secure certificates and others were only prevented from doing 
so by the orders of the Six Companies. Some will say Why 
should the Six Companies, the virtual owners of the Chinese 
laborers in this country. refuse to allow them to register and 


secure evidence of their right to be and remain in this coun- 
try? 
It is because the profits of the Six Companies have been largely 
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already realized u 
this country, and 


m Chinese laborers now lawfully residing in 
eir profitable business can only be still fur- 
ther prosecuted by the continued unlawful importation of Chinese 


laborers. They know that when the Chinese lawfully in this 
country are once so identified that the Government can distin- 

ish between them and those who have come into the country 
legally the exclusion laws can be enforced and their profi table 
slave traffic will be destroyed. Hence they prefer to refuse to 
comply with the law, supposing that either our Government will 
find it impracticable to enforce it or that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will succeed in securing a modification of it. 

There has been much absurd talk and ignorant criticism of the 
act of 1892. It mainly comes from members of religious organiza- 
tions, many of whom show by their utterances that their informa- 
tion concerning the act is derived from incorrect newspaper or 
other statements, and not from an examination of the act itself. 
The ability to distinguish Chinese laborers rightfully here from 
those who unlawfully come into the country is as necessary for 
the protection of Chinese entitled to remain as for the removal 
of those unlawfully here. The right of the Government to pre- 
scribe necessary regulations to enable it to protect Chinese sub- 
jects lawfully in the United States and to deport those unlaw- 
fully entering is undoubted, and results from its right to re- 
strict the coming of Chinese laborers. 

All the talk on this floor and elsewhere about the disgrace of 
registration, in my judgment, is absurd. The seven or eight 
thousand Chinese laborers in this country who have complied 
with the law and obtained certificates have neither been dis- 

i 3 nor harmed. On the contrary, they have been greatly 

nefited, and have the highest evidence in the form of a cer- 

tificate issued by the Government that they are lawfully in this 
country and entitled to remain here unmolested. 

In most of the States of the Union every American citizen 
who wants to vote must register, and by failing to do so he in- 
curs a penalty never less than the loss of the most important 
right of citizenship. Such 1 are necessary to enable 
the Government to distinguish those entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise from those who are not, and no one ever 
claimed that such registration was d ing. 

Persons wishing to marry must obtain a license. Under the 
internal revenue laws and the municipal laws of many of the 
States and municipalities, persons desiring to engage in differ- 
ent kinds of business must take out a license. American citi- 
zens going abroad take passports, which they carry with them 
in foreign countries as evidence of their citizenship. These in- 
stances might be multiplied indefinitely, where a certificate is 
required as evidence of a right, and no one supposes such a cer- 
tificate is a badge of degradation or the requirement humiliating. 
The fact is the requirement of Chinese registration is a very 
simple, though necessary requirement. 

No one need fear retaliation by China. China is not in a 
situation to complain or to retaliate. No one will deny that it 
is competent for this Government to provide such penalties as it 
chooses for the violation of its own laws. Chinese laborers 
are deported under the act of 1892 it will be because they have 
deliberately and defiantly refused to comply with a reasonable 
law found necessary for the enforcement of Chinese restrictive 
legislation enacted in part in pursuance of treaty stipulations, 
and all of it acqui in by the Chinese Government. China 
would be clearly in the wrong to retaliate upon American citi- 
zens for the lawful punishment of her subjects in this country 
for the willful violation of our laws. 

China is quite as much interested in maintaining commercial re- 
lations with the United States as the United States are with her. 
There are many thousands of Chinese merchants and other classes 
of Chinese subjects entitled to come to and remain in the United 
States now here, having large investments and profitable busi- 
ness enterprises dependent upon our laws for protection for their 

rsonal and property rights. Some seven or eight thousand 
3 have complied with the Geary law and secured certif- 
icates and expect to remain in this country and enjoy the pro- 
tection of our laws. 

In view of these facts, I repeat, China is not in a position to 
injure or annoy American citizens in China. ILregret that bad 
advice should have been given to the Chinese Six Companies, and 
that such companies, ignorantly possibly, certainly unwisely, 
prevented the registration of Chinese laborers, and’that the ne- 
cessity is forced upon this Government to enforce the law. 

I did not dream when I agreed to the report of the conference 
committee that there would be any serious objection to comply- 
ing with the law, or any failure to register. The execution of 
the law is entirely practicable, but it can not be fully executed 
in a day or a year. The ability of the courts, in addition to the 


transaction of other necessary business, to dispose of the cases 
for the deportation of Chinese Ni before them, unless other 
provisions for the execution of the 


aw shall be made, will meas- 


ure the rapidity with which Chinese laborers without certifi- 
cates can be deported. 

The cost of executing the law has been greatly exaggerated, 
Comparatively small . will a sufficient for 
the purpose; but be the difficulties few or many, the cost small 
or great of executing the law, I can not see, while the Chinese 
Six Companies defy the law and the United States and refuse to 
permit Chinese laborers to register, how this Government can 
retain its self-respect and fail to execute the law. Notwithstand- 
ing the Six Com es have thus defied the United States and 
refused to comply with the law, there are those who gravely 

ropose to repeal it. Others sdggest an extension of the time 
or registration. To repeal a law reasonable in itself, and neces- 
sary as the provision for the registration of Chinese laborers is 
to enable the Government to administer the Chinese exclusion 
act, because a class of aliens in this omg atuse to obey it, 
would be an ey proceeding, and, in my judgment, in- 
consistent with national dignity. 

If the Chinese Government should represent to this Govern- 
ment that the Chinese laborers had been prevented by the Six 
Companies from applying for certificates, were now desirous of 
complying with the lawand ask an extension of time, while such 
a favor would not be deserved, there would be no insuperable 
objection to giving another opportunity for registration. As the 
deportation of Chinese laborers entitled to remain in the United 
States was not the object of the law, but a penalty only for re- 
fusal to register, an extension of time under such circumstances 
would not be inconsistent with the general purposes of the law. 

While I believe the welfare of this country requires that the 
further importation of Chinese coolies into this country should 
be absolutely prohibited, I should have much preferred that laws 
for the purpose should always have been passed in pursuance of 
treaty stipulations. Iregret that it has been thought necessary to 
abrogate in part a treaty by an act of Congress. Every effort to 
restrict the coming to this country of Chinese laborers or to get 
rid of those now here should not only be lawful, but should be 
done decently and in a manner to command the respect of the 
civilized world. 1 

There is no denunciation too severe for the outrages which 
have been perpetrated upon unoffending Chinese in some sec- 
tions of this country for the purpose of driving them out of the 
coon While lawfully here Chinese subjects, like the sub- 
jects of all other countries, are entitled to the full protection of 
our laws. The present condition of the business of the Federal 
courts upon the Pacific coast is scarcely less unsatisfactory on 
account of the Chinese restrictive laws it would be with a 
determined effort upon the part of the Government to enforce 
the Geary law. 

The dockets of the courts are already crowded with applica- 
tions for habeas corpus by Chinese seeking to enter the United 
States, and by litigation growing out of the restrictive laws. 
The truth is, the Chinese question is a question which can not 
be avoided or trifled with. We must abandon the effort to re- 
strict the coming of Chinese laborers to this country, and admit 
to the world that we are not able to keep undesirable immigra- 
tion outof the country, or we must make the necessary provision 
for the enforcement of our laws. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, if it will not be 
out of order or against the desire of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES], I should like to offer a few 
remarks sugges by the observations of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAY in the Chair). The 
Senator from California is in order and is recognized. ` 

Mr. WHITE of California. I had no idea whatever, Mr. 
President, of saying anything at this time upon the Chinese 
question. The subject generally is pretty well known to the 
Senate, and [ assume that it is unnecessary to discuss its merits; 
but the Senator from Oregon, who seems to have beén treated 
badly in the Senate before I came here, and who appears to have 
failed to obtain the engrafting of his name upon the so-called 
Geary act, has made certain suggestions with reference to ex- 
clusive legislation and the participancy of the Democratic party 
in it which call for comment. 

In the first place, I do not claim to know anything definitely 
with reference to the history of the passage of the Geary act, ex- 
cept in so far as the information was made public at the time. 
I do know that the best feature of that act is the registration 
clause; I do know that the bill which the Senator himself intro- 
duced at this end of the Capitol had nothing in it with reference 
to registration, but later the registration clause was incorporated 
in the House bill. I have heard—and what the Senator says cor- 
roborates the information—that after some conference or discus- 
sion of the affair he drew the present registration clause; but 
he was not the father of the registration idea, because that idea 
had been incorporated into the original House actof Mr. Geary. 
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I cordially agree with the Senator as to the necessity for the 
e of some measure such as that which he has presented. 
Fhe wd hong of money by the Government of the United 
States to carry out the provisions of that law is at once our duty 
and commanded by self-respect. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that there is not sufficient money in the Treasury of the 
United States to do anything effective whatever with reference 
to the enforcement of the Geary law. As we have d such a 
law—and I believe it to have been thoroughly justified—it is the 
duty of the Government tosee that it is enforced, and that duty, 
Mr. President, there is no reason to assume the present Admin- 
istration will not faithfully discharge. 

I am familiar with the act of 1888, because the Legislature of 
my State by special act authorized me and two other gentlemen 
to defend it before the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the assault that was made upon it at that time, and that 
duty we successfully discharged. 

The Senator has said that the actof 1888 was passed for politi- 
cal effect. Shall we represent every individual who seeks to leg- 
islate wisely and for public interest as simply struggling for 

litical effect? I would not if I could, but were I animated by 

hat spirit I might make the same remark as to the Senator's 
address here to-day. 

The Democratic party has had but one record upon this Chi- 
nese subject in the halls of national legislation. The votes 
which have been taken from time to time upon every measure 
show that if the people of California and of the portions of the 
United States most affected by Chinese incursion had had to 
rely upon the Republican party they would have been disa 
pointed, the time for action would have gone, and no remedy 
would have been suggested. That is the record as made here. 
I have not, as I said before, done anything in the way of exam- 
ining the subject, though tam familiar with the general facts 
as to the votes, but a critical examination of every roll call taken 
e aE these exclusion acts will demonstrate that what I 
have said is correct. 

Hence, when the Democratic 8 unitedly, solidly, and en- 
thusiastically enacted the law of 1888 and sent it to the Presi- 
dent, and when he signed it, they were adopting no new rule of 
conduct, but were proceeding upon the line of policy which they 
had outlined and which to them was entirely unbroken. Cer- 
tainly, when we are here to-day attempting to procure legis- 
lation in the way of an appropriation to assist in carrying out 
that act, it is no time for a Senatorrepresenting the Republican 
party in this Chamber to claim any merit whatever with refer- 
ence to Chinese exclusion. 

Everyone, I presume, who has sought to legislate upon this 
topic has become educated regarding it by the experience which 
we have all had; we have all learned something, and we have the 
support to-day of the masses of the Republican organization 
throughout the United States, but we did not have that assist- 
ance in earlier times when we had the support of the Democratic 
party, upon which alone we were compe ed to rely. 

The enforcementof the Geary act undoubtedly is attended with 
expense. In the Senator’s own State more money is expended 
for the purpose of making officers behave themselves and execute 
the law as it is written than anywhere else. Sixteen persons 
were indicted the other day by the United States | Boyes j in 
that State, and one of them was the distinguished Republican 
collector of customs at Portland, for crimes commit against 
the laws of the United States upon this subject. The effort is 
being made to bring them to justice and to carry out the statute 
as it is written. 

When the time comes and upon a proper occasion I may find it 
advisable to say something with reference to the merits of this 
measure, but it seems to me that the proper line of conduct for 
the Senator and myself and all of us to follow is not to claim all 
the merit or place all the censure upon any one or upon any 
number of individuals, but to stand together (for we have finall 
succeeded in getting 8 upon the subject) and pass suc 
legislation as will enable the President to carry out, as he de- 
sires to do, the terms of the Geary law, and to send the men 
who have openly defied this Government where they should be 
transmitted—home. 

The Senator says the act of 1888 was a bad act, because it vio- 
lated provisions of a treaty. It has been settled for years and 
years by the authoritative decisions of the highest courts in this 
country that the legislation of Congress is paramount, and that 
Congress has the power to enact such legislation as it sees fit, 
even if it be against a treaty; but if the Senator will read the 
message which Mr. Cleveland transmitted in 1888 when he ap- 
proved of that measure, he will find within the short terms of 
that document all practically which has been said here with 
reference to the necessity of legislation; he will also find ample 
ee. for the enactment of the bill, and also discover that 

t does not violate any existing treaty. 


There was at the time a treaty under negotiation, but it failed 
of ratification: the Chinese Government itself withdrew its con- 
sent. But, if it were true that a treaty had been violated, and 
if the people of this country were suffering as those of us who 
live upon the Pacific coast knew that they were suffering, it was 
a matter which called for a determination of no ordinary char- 
acter, and justified any legislation we might enact which would 
prohibit C en from coming to our shores. : 

I trust that in the future discussions of this question it will 
not become necessary to inquire as to whether the authorshi 
of the Geary act was in one man or another; but that we shall 
endeavor to legislate in accordance with what we deem to be 
right and in accordance with the necessities of the case. 

r. DOLPH. Will the Senator from California allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator tell me whether all the money 
appropriated for executing the Chinese exclusion act was ex- 
pended during the last fiscal year? 

Mr. WHITE of California, I have the figures here, which I 
will give the Senator. I made the iniy recently. I have 
here the total appropriations. I have looked them up as far 
back as 1889. . 

In 1889 there were $50,000 appropriated; in 1890, 830, 000; in 
1891, 860,000; in 1893, 8100,000; and for the fiscal year ending 
rhe 30, 1894, $50,000; making a total of $290,000, expended as 

ollows: 

In 1889, $5,388.50; in 1890, $21,000; in 1891, $49,000; in 1892, 
$63,000; in 1893, $77,000; and Sering inas portion of the present 
fiscal year which has passed, $17,000, amounting to $232,388.50, 
leaving a balance of some fifty-odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. LPH. For the year ending June 30, 1893, how much 
was expended? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Seventy-seven thousand dol- 

Mr. DOLPH. That left $23,000 of the appropriation unex- 

nded. Can the Senator inform me whether any Chinese have 

n arrested or deported from the United States under the 
Geary act during the two months of the present fiscal year? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; and I will tell the Senator 
why not. The reason is obvious. The number of Chinese to be 
deported is so numerous that if there is a commencement made 
it will result in an immense expenditure, and there is not suffi- 
cient money in the Treasury for the purpose, and has not been, 
to justify the inauguration of such a proceeding. If the Senator 

l expend the efforts which he has been expending to-day in 
trying to establish himself as the father of something that he 
does not appear to be very nearly related to, in procuring the 
enactment of an appropriation bill, then something can be done 
in this direction. 

Not only is it necessary to expend money for the mere e 
of a Chinaman from thiscountry to China, but there 3 
tures amounting to over 85, 000 a month in the way of offloers and 
inspectors, etc., including such enforcement of the law as I have 
55 en of, and including the carrying out of provisions other than 

e deportation clause. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Will the Senator from California 
allow me a question? A a 

Mr. W. E of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it not a fact that the failure 
to secure larger appropriations for the present fiscal year is 
chargeable to the Democratic House of Representatives? 

Mr. WHITE of California. At that time.I was not here. 
The Senator from Oregon was here. If I should see any dis 
sition elsewhere to omit a provision of that kind I would bring 
my collateral exertions to try and accomplish a better result. 
Iam sorry the Senator was not able to do that with success. 

Moreover, when the Geary act was passed it was thought that 
the Chinese would register, and that therefore it would be un- 
necessary to make extraordinary expenditures. 

Mr. DOLPH. It appears by the statement of the honorable 
Senator from California that while $100,000 was appropriated 
for the execution of the Chinese exclusion act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893, but $77,000 was used. Therefore $23,000 
of the appropriation reverted to the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is right. 

Mr. DOLPH. That might have been expended. Notwith- 
standing two months of the current fiscal year have expired, 
and it was well known that Congress would be convened in extra 
session, there has not been an attempt to deport a Chinaman 
who has not complied with the Geary act. 

On the 19th day of January, 1893, I introduced in the Senate, 
and had referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
printed, the following amendment: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. DOLPH to the bill (H. R 
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At 40, under title of * Enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act.“ in 
line 11, strike out the word fifty“ and insert the words “five hundred” in 
lieu thereof. 

Jan 25, 1893, I rted this amendment favorably from 
the Committee on Fo Relations, and had it referred to the 
Committee on ö Immediately thereafter I was 
taken seriously ill and was upon my back until after Congress ad- 
journed. I do not now recall what effort was made to secure the 
adoption of this amendment, but certainly I was not in a physi- 
cal situation to even offer it in the Senate. So the Senator will 
see when he advises me to direct my energies to secure an ap- 
3 that I did all that I reasonably could do in this mat- 


Now, in regard to the Senator’s remarks about my seeking to 
claim to be the author of the bill which passed the Senate, or 
about my be badly treated by the Senate, there is nothing in 
my remarks which would justify any such suggestion. As to 
the bill I introduced in the Senate and sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and reported from that committee, called up 
in the Senate. and had 2 and sent to the other House, in 
the remarks T made to- y I stated distinctly that I was com- 
pelled to yield to a provision for registration in order to seeure 
an ment and the report of a bill which might ba passed 
and ed before the 6th of May, 1892. 

I claim no credit for having originated it, because the simple 

roposition I was discussing was that the final provision for reg- 
— which, it seems, even as mild as it is, not been com- 
plied with, was radically different, and from it were eliminated 
all the harsh features of a similar provision in the House bill. 
I do not stand here to disclaim anything I have done or to claim 
credit for anything I have done, or to complain on account of 
what I have not succeeded in doing. My proposition was em- 
bodied in the bill I introduced and reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I yielded to the provision which, 
it seems, is not now likely to be enforced, simply to obtain an 
agreement in the committee of conference; but I took care to 
draw such a provision as I believed was not incompatible with 
justice, not in violation of our treaty obligations, and to which 
no serious objection could be made. 

Mr. WHITE of California, Since the Senator from Oregon 
called my attention tothe matter, I find that of the $100,000 appro- 
priated for 1893 the salaries of officers was $36,736.57; that the 
expenses of officers and cost of deportation, there being about 
154 Chinamen being deported under the provisions of the act, 
amounted to $27,287.30; that of the little registration we had the 
expense was $12,698.79, making a total of $76,722.66, this amount 
having been expended partially under the last and partially under 
the present Administration. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Oregon that if he imagines that by my remarks I discredited his 
efforts in the direction of Chinese exclusion he is mistaken, We 
know that du his career in the Senate he has uniformly and 
in the best of faith forwarded that good work, and I have not 
the least reason to doubt that he will continue to do so. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. TELLER. I rose to say a few words, but I donot object to 
the motion. 7 

Mr. BERRY. Does the Senator from Colorado desire tospeak? 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say a word or two. 

Mr. BERRY. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas is withdrawn. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wish to have the attention 
of the Senator on the other side of the Chamber who speaks of a 
violation of the treaty. A legislative abrogation of a treaty is 
not a violation of the treaty, and it seems to me that in dealing 
with this question we should at all times keep that point dis- 
tinctly in view. The violation of a treaty carries with it an im- 
plication of misconduct on the part of the government violating 
the treaty. An abrogation of a treaty carries no such inference. 
Every government reserves to itself the right, when it makes a 
treaty with a foreign power, to abrogate it whenever, in its judg- 
ment, it is proper to do so. ‘While the Constitution of the United 
States makes a treaty the law of the land, as if it had been en- 
acted yet legislative poe) pia aes of the Government acting 
under the Constitution, still it does not preclude Congress from 
abrogating the treaty whenever it sees fit. 

The trouble in this case was that certain officialsof the United 
States Government seemed to think that the statute was an im- 
proper one to enact, and thereupon they practically and virtually 
set aside the act of Congress. We were told early last spring 
that the executive department of the Government would not in 
anywise interfere with the action of the Chinese who had de- 
clined to register. 

Now, let us see what is complained of in the act. What was 


the offense that we had committed? We had said that the Chi- 
nese should come to this country only under certain conditions. 
Does anybody deny our right todo that? Does anybody assert 
anywhere that a nation has not the right to determine what 
class of people and what citizens of a foreign nation shall come 
within its borders and upon what terms they shall remain? The 
Supreme Court of the United States have repeatedly settled the 
doctrine that the question of alien residence is entirely under the 
control of the le tive department of the Government. Ithink 
every writer for the last five hundred years on international law 
has, without exception, asserted that that is,the power and pre- 
rogative of a nation. We said, if you come here under cer 
conditions and comply with certain regulations you may remain. 
That was said by acertain class of people in this country to be a 
burdensome regulation and one that ought not to be imposed. 

Mr. President, I want to inquire what has the executive de- 
partment of this Government to do with determining the merit 
or the demerit of a statute? Having been enacted e to 
the methods provided for the enactment of a law, it is binding 
on the executive department, in my judgment, whether they 
approve of it or not. And so early last spring (and I do not 
know but that I ought, in justice to the present Administration, 
to say that it was about in the same condition with the Admin- 
istration that went out) there seemed to be an idea that the pro- 
vision put in the statute for a registration of the Chinese in this 
country was a very harsh and wicked provision. 

Now, what was it? The Chinaman who was entitled to re- 
main here, if he wished to remain, must go before a certain 
officer designated, who was always convenient. He must bring 
with him some citizen of the United States who knew he was 
living in the country at the time of the passage of the act. He 
must sign and register, and produce the testimony of this wit- 
ness that he was entitled to remain. I believe the Treasury 
Department, in addition to that, did also provide—which the 
could do under the law—that he should have his photogra K 
taken and present it with the registry, which should bo kept for 
identification. 

Certain distinguished lawyers in the city of New York, prob- 
ably moved more by the large fee that was offered by the Six 
Companies than by any other motive—that being always a mov- 
ing motive with the profession—concluded that this was a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. It is the first time in my life, L think 
that I ever heard the Constitution of the United States invoked 
to destroy the power of the Government over aliens. I will ad- 
mit that by the law, not by the Constitution, when foreigners 
come here there are certain rights we are bound to respect; but 
that is not by virtue of the Constitution. That is the law uni- 
versal which prevails everywhere among nations. 

But there never was any law, written or unwritten, that I know 
of, Which prevented a nation from saying to the individuals who 
came within its borders and were not citizens, You may remain 
here upon such and such conditions as we prescribe.” I think 
an instance can not be found anywhere in the history of the 
world where a nation ever declined to exercise that power when 
there was necessity forit. Ithas been exercised by nearly every 
nation in the world at some time. History is fullof repeated in- 
stances where a nation has felt compelled to take action as to 
foreigners within its bounds. 

Now, the law that governs all civilized communities would 
require that this should be a reasonableand humane regulation. 
I do not mean to say the Government has the power to declare 
to the Chinaman who comes here, If you do not deport yourself 
within the next thirty days we will take your head off.“ Isuppose 
the Government of the United States could do that, after due 
trial and conviction, but it would be a very wicked and cruel 
thing todo, and it would bring on probably culties with the 
nation whose subjects we had thus inhumanly treated. How- 
ever, when the Government of the United States said to them 
simply, ‘‘ Appear before the collector of internal revenue in the 
district in which you live; bring with youacitizen ofthe United 
States who knows that you were a resident of this country when 
this act was passed,” ause that is what entitled him to re- 
main here, 8 here when the act was passed, there was noth- 
ing in sucha provision either cruelor unusual. There wasnoth- 
ing in it that should create the slightest objection on the part 
of the Government whose subjects they were. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It was no punishment at all. 

Mr. TELLER. As suggested by the Senator from Oregon, it 
was no punishment at all. It was a simple method of determin- 


ing the fact that was provided for in the statute which made 
their residence here possible; thatis, that they were here when 
the statute was passed. 

As I was saying, some distinguished lawyers in New York as- 
serted that t 
was in conflict with some 
never pointed it out, and 


e act of Congress was unconstitutional; that it 
rovision of the Constitution. They 
have never taken the pains to read 
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the arguments they made before the Su Court, for it did 
not seem to me that they could be of such a character as to jus- 
tify a busy man in taking very much time on that point, although 
the counsel were men of distinguished reputation in the pro- 


fession. 
I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 


Mr. GRAY. i 
Colorado to the fact that Ju Field in a very able dissenting 
pinion. I know 


opinion seems to with the counsel. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave read the dissenting o 
what the opinon of the court is and I know what the dissenting 
opinion is; but I was shape resenting: a point to express my sur- 

that anybody should have thought the Government of the 
nited States did not have ample and complete power over this 
subject. The Supreme Court of the United States had so de- 
clared on repeated occasions; and, if I may be pardoned, since the 
Senator from Delaware has alluded to one of the judges, I think 
thatdistinguished judge himself had laid downa principle which 
entirely justified the United States in that kind of legislation. I 
do not intend to criticise the minority of the court. 

I only want to say that the action of the majority of the court 
was in strict a ance with the authorities in that court. It 
was in strict accordance with the unbroken and universal rule of 
international law as laid down by all the great law writers, Puf- 
fendorf, Vattel, Phillimore, and others. In my reading, which, 

h limited, has been perhapsas greatas that of ordinary 
members of the profession, I do not know a single respectable 
authority that has ever assailed that doctrine. And it seems to 
me that position does not need any defense. I submit that a 
nation which can not clear its borders of a hostile and alien ele- 
ment is not a nation with full national prerogatives and rights. 

It may be absolutely n on the eve of a great war be- 
tween this country and some of the great of the world 
that we should with a strong hand send out of this country every 
man who did not swear allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. There are plenty of instances in history where 
that has been done. They should not be allowed toremain here 
to foment disorder and assist the invading hosts, if such 
would be considered possible as to this country, which I y 
think will ever happen. 

But take a small power. Take one of the little powers of Eu- 
rope coming in antagonism with one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. A small percentage of their population n to them, 
citizens of the invading country, would be very dangerous to 
them. Soall governments from a time whence the memory of 
man runneth not to thecontrary have always asserted the right to 
provide how and upon what conditions aliens should come in, 
what property ee might own and what they might not own, 
under what conditions they should be compelled to part with 
their title, and when and how they should deported, either 
voluntarily on their part because of the direction of the govern- 
ment or by force if they should decline to depart otherwise. 

In this case we provided that the Chinese who were here 
should register. The t Six Companies, they call them in 
California (to which these Chinamen owe an allegiance that 
no man who is not familiar with the subject can conceive of, an 
allegiance that the Anglo-Saxon will never yield to any power 
whatever, an allegiance that compels these people to do just 
exactly what those Six Companies declare they shall do), said to 
them, ‘‘Do not register,” and there was such a terrorism in that 
command that the ordinary Chinaman did not dare to register, 
although I knew in some instances they really desired to regis- 
ter. It is said these companies hold the lives of these men in 
their hands when they go contrary to their edictsand their wills. 

Senators ought to remember that the civilization of China is 
not the civilization of this country. While it is a civilization 
thut is upon a high plane in many directions, it is upon an ex- 
ceedingly low plane in another. So far as their handicraft is 
concerned they are a wonderful people, but there are other 

ualities which go to make up desirable immigrants which they 
do not possess. So, obeying this mandate of their superior in- 
telligence, the Six Companies, they said “ We will not sign.” 
There is a large namber of these people who are in this country 
who have thus put themselves in antagonism to the law. 
Whether they should now be deported is another question. 
Whether they have some excuse to give to us and say, Now, 
having made a mistake as to the law, we think youought to ex- 
tend it and give vs an opportunity to register hereafter,” is 
another question. 

When that comes up I shallactuponitasIthinkI ought. Itis 
not up now, lunderstand. They could come here with a pretty fair 

ce and say, ‘‘Your executive officers of this country at least 
dicated that they had doubts upon this question.” Why they 
should is, I reposi beyond my comprehension; or was it because 
there is a feeling in certain sections of the country that the 
Western people have been exceedingly harsh towards the China- 


man. Is that it? Be that as it may, when that question is 
raised here it will be time for us to act. 

Mr. President, the Senator from California arrays the Repub- 
lican party on the Chinese question. I believe since I have 
been in the Senate it has never been a political question in such 
a sense of the term that either party can disclaim 3 
for the legislation if it is bad or claim any great deal of credit 
if it is good. So far as I am concerned I have always voted for 
the restriction of Chinese immigrants. I have voted for their 
restriction because they do not come here as citizens. They do 
not come here to make their homes; they do not come here to 
share with the American people the burdens of the state. They 
are not taxpayers except in a limited way. They contribute 
nothing to the support of schools and churches. They con- 
tribute not to the general perity of the country except 
as mere machines. No more do they contribute to the pros- 
perity of the country than a machine that makes nails or screws; 
and they interfere with the labor of this country in a degree 
that nobody appreciates except those who have seen them come 
in contact with that labor, because it has been a fundamental 
8 with me that you could not put the labor of the United 

tates by the side of servile labor and not degrade your labor. 

It was that which in the first instance made me an opponent of 
African slave labor. I saw after Ihad once taken a trip through 
the South that the white man who labored by the side of a slave 
was the equal of the slave and only the equal of the slave. 
When you put great hordes of Chinamen in any community you 
bring down the laborer to their level, whatever it may 1 
know that it is cheap labor. I know that itis valuable labor; 
that it never strikes: that it never gets up any émeutes of that 
character; that it takes what is paid it, saves it, lives on little, 
and eventually departs with its gains for another country. 
There is some advantage to the men who hire the Chinese la- 
borers, but there is no advantage to the men who labor in hav- 
inga reat horde of Chinamen in this country. 

lieving, I have aaye ees that the right of the 
Government to exclude this c of people should be exercised. 
Iam in favor of exercising it now. I have never made any ex- 
cuse for my vote on this floor. I have never given a vote here 
because the people of California asked me to give it. I have 
given it because I do not believe it is fair to the laborers of the 
United States to put them in competition with that kind of 
labor, and because I believe that in all legislative matters our 
first duty is to the people of the United States, and not to peo- 
ple outside of our country. 

Mr. GRAY. The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived, but I should 
like for a few moments to have the order of business laid aside. 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly; I do not press my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. ALLEN in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
porn July 14, 1890, enti “An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. S. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the unfinished business be informally laid aside in order 
that the Senate may 4 5 7 with the present matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, Pt | the 
Senator from Delaware will proceed. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I do not expect to detain the 
Senate more than a moment, because anhoga interested and 

ing in the main with what has been suid by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], at least agreeing with him in his 
sentiment of opposition to Chinese immigration, to the impolicy 
of enco ing that class of immigration into this country by 
reason of its degrading effect upon American labor, still I have 
a very decided opinion that some of the recent legislation of the 
United States has been in the direction of a violation of its 
plighted faith, and a violation of such a character as seems to 
me to have been entirely unnecessary. 

We have had for a number of treaty relations with the 
Empire of China. We have seen fit to undertake the obligations 
imposed by such treaty relations; and we have in undertaking 
them pledged the faith of this mighty people to their exact per- 
formance. Now,I do not believe that this t country can 
violate those treaty obligations wantonly and ruthlessly without 
a resultant evil to the country itself. There isa way and a mode 


by which we can honorably rid ourselves of those obligations 
other than the ruthless one of disregarding them. Nonation, no 
great nation, can afford to disregard such obligations. I believe 
it is true in regard to our relations with China that there has 
never been a time during which the recent legislation has been 
discussed in the Houses of Congress when we could not have 
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aee D diplomacy a modification of our treaty and have ac- 


complished all that we sought to accomplish by the legislation 
that has been discussed here to-day. 3 ) 

If that were true, surely it was our duty to ourselves, we owed 
it to our own self-respect as a nation, to resort to that mode of 
accomplishing the result. 

Mr. MITC ELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Delaware 
allow me? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. How does the Senator from Del- 
aware reconcile his statement with the fact that after we had 
negotiated a treaty with China, having for its purpose the ex- 
clusion of Chinese laborers from this country and sent that treaty 
back to China, it was held there by the Chinese Government for 
months and months without acceptance, and never was accepted 
as a matter of fact? 

Mr. GRAY. It was held for months and months by the Chinese 
Government, because at that very time the legislation which 
proposed ruthlessly and violently to set aside treaty obligations 
was being discussed in this or the other House. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will examine the 
records he will find that the bill known as the Scott bill, which 
is the one to which the Senator doubtless refers, was not intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives until the treaty to which 
I have referred had been pending for some months. 

Mr. GRAY. How many months? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Several. 

Mr.GRAY. We must not impose upon the Chinese, with 
whom we recognize the duty of having treaty relations, the obli- 
gation of undue haste or of p: with more precipitation 
than we feel called upon to proceed ourselves in a like case, 
The time that had elapsed after the return of the amendment of 
the treaty was not more than sufficient, if it was quite sufficient, 
to enable them to duly discuss and bring the matter through 
the ordinary channels of diplomatic assent. 

But I rose principally that I might enter my protest against 
the proposition which seemed to be asserted by the Senator 
from Colorado at the opening of his remarks. hile I agree 
with him as to the ey of this country in discouraging and 
preventing Chinese . and admire much that he has 
said upon that 0 I want to enter my protest t the 
proposition which I conceive he makes, that though it be true 
the legislative department of the Government can repeal a treaty 
and can repeal any other law binding upon its people, such a re- 
peal can not be considered, I understood him to say, in the nature 
of a violation of such EERS 

The Government of the United Statesin allits departments is 
a totality to the governments of other countries with whom we 
have diplomatic relations. They have nothing to do with our 
executive department and our legislative department as a legis- 
lative department and an executive department, but what they 
have to do with and what they are entitled to consider is whether 
the Government as a totality has undertaken obligations with 
reference to such foreign nation and whether our Government 
has in any wise violated those obligations. 

If we have a treaty with a foreign government which imposes 
obligations upon our Government and its citizens I grant that 
we can abrogate that treaty by legislation, but in abrogating it 
we may do it in such fashion as to absolutely violate the faith 
that this Government has pledged to the nations with whom it 
has such treaty relations. That is apparent. Our obligation is no 
less broken, whether the Legislature of the Union chooses to 
abrogate the obligation made by the treaty than if it had been 
abrogated ruthlessly by the executive department. The Gov- 
ernment, as I said before, exists in the treaty relation asa totality. 
If we have ees by treaty to doa certain thing upon a condi- 
tion that the other contracting party shall perform a certain 
thing we can, it is true, relieve our Executive from the perform- 
ance of that contracted duty by legislation, but we have utterly 
broken our faith with the other contracting, party and the viola- 
tion of our treaty obligation is none the less consummated and 
complete. - 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that in that which is done in accordance with 
law,and which the Government stipulates in every treaty that it 
makes—not in words, but because it is the law of all the world 
that it may do, there is any moral obliquity or any misconduct to 
2 attributed to the Government because it retires from that 

uty. 

I do not think, with all the distinguished Senator’s research 
and learning, he can find any law writer who will sustain him in 
that proposition. Every treaty made with China and every 


other country in the world has in it (whether it is inserted in 
or whether it is not, because that is the universal law of the 
world on that subject) a provision that if the nation through its 
legislative department of government sees fit to retire from it 


it may retire. There is a contract that while it is in force, and 
until we assert in some official way that we have retired from it, 

we will carry out the provisions of it; and if we fail to carry ou 

certain provisions before we have abrogated it, then there isa 
violation of the treaty. 

There is no violation of a 8 does not carry with ita 
sense of misconduct. It may be that it is the omission simply to 
do something; it may be that it is commission; but we are bound 
to live up to a treaty until such time as by some proper method 
in this country it can be abrogated. The executive department 
of the Government may also abrogate a treaty, but it can be 
abrogated by the legislative department against the will of the 
Executive. In some countries that can not be done, but in this 
country there are two powers that may abrogate. The Execu- 
tive may retire from it and the legislative department may retire 
from it; and in this case, in dealing with China, we have retired 
from it through the legislative department of the Government. 

Mr. President, we never would have retired from it if there 
had been in the executive department of the Government a 
proper disposition to comply with what is the apparent wish and 
will of the people of our country upon this subject. There has 
never been, so far as I know, at any time, a condition in the ex- 
ecutive department that was in entire harmony with the people 
on this subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Colorado 
allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is not the Senator from Colorado 
under a misapprehension when he says that the Executive may 
abrogate a treaty? It seems to me he is, and that so long asa 
treaty is in force it can only be abrogated either by a new treaty 
negotiated by tho President and Senate or by an actof Congress. 
So long as the treaty remains in force, I it is the sworn 
any of the Executive to sustain and support it, just as a law. 

r. TELLER. I think there are cases where the Executive 
may give notice that the Government of the United States retires 
from a treaty. That is frequently provided for. It is usually 
provided in the treaty how notice may be given. I would not 
say, there being no provision in the treaty andit being unlimited, 
without having examined it, what the power of the Executive is, 
because it is not necessary for the discussion now. Of course,the 
Executive could abrogate it by a new and different treaty. 

The question simply is, here, has the legislative department 
of the Government the right to come in and abrogate, destroy, 
wipe out, modify, or change it? They can change it in any way 
they see fit. Ifthe other side do not accept a change, of course 
if is not a part of the treaty. The legislative department of the 
Government may say that such a provision of the treaty may 
stand and such another provision shall not stand. Then the 
other country can say, ‘‘ Weretire from the whole of it if youre- 
tire from one portion of it.” 

I think I can see the very widest distinction between the vio- 
lation of a treaty and the abrogation ofatreaty. The pan I 
was trying to make is, that we have the legal right, and having 
the legal right it must follow that the moral right goes with it. 
It can not be said that there isan immoral act in the abrogation 
of a treaty if that power is vested in us by the Constitution. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I do notwish to prolong this dis- 
cussion, and yet it does concern a matter of international ethics 
that is worth 5 I do not deny, in fact I have fully ad- 
mitted, that the legislative department of the Government may 
abrogate a treaty, that it may repeal it just as it may papon a 
law, and henceforth after such repealing act or act of abroga- 
tion has passed through both Houses of Congress and is signed 
by the President, it is a law and has the force of law to all the 
citizens of the United States, and every citizen who had a duty 
to perform under the abrogated treaty is relieved from the dis- 
charge of that duty. There is no doubt about that. But I am 
merely speaking of the attitude the Government takes as a to- 
tality, as a great municipal corporation among the nations of the 
world by such a legislative act. 

It by such act may have put itself in a position of repudiating 
its tréaty obligations, of discarding its undertakings, of violat- 
ee its promises, and will be amenable in the forum of the world’s 
debates to the consequences of such violation—that is what I 
contend for—and that those who are concerned about the main- 
tenance of the good faith of the United States as one of the na- 
tions of the world, are not relieved from that concern, are not 
relieved from thatanxiety that it should preserve its self-respect 
and its attitude as a treaty-performing nation, by the mere fact 
that Congress has seen fit toabrogatea treaty. That is nothing 
more than the doing of the Government. If we have madea 

romise and refuse to keep it, we have broken it, whether that 

done by the legislative branch or by the executive branch, 
by nonfeasance or misfeasance, or whatever has resulted in the 
violation of that law. 
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International law is that code of morals which obtains among 
nations as individuals of the world’s compact, and just as one 
man who is under contract relations with another may break his 
promise or perform it, so a country or a nation ee break a 

romise or it may perform it, and it matters not at all by what 
fraach of the municipal organization that wrong is accomplished. 
Therefore we are concerned, and doubly concerned, when we con- 
sider this matter of il secre treaty. 

Tam not here to contend that it may not be necessary some- 
times to repeal a provision of a treaty, but we are not relieved 
from responsibility in regard to our contracts with other nations 
as to the männer, the occasion, and the circumstances under 
which we do it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say a word in response to the Senator from Delaware. 

eet at a loss to find anything in the act of Congress regarding 
which this discussion commenced—the Geary law, with the ex- 
ception of the clause regarding imprisonment, which clause has 
been held unconstitutional by the courts—which can make that 
act amenable to the criticism that it is in violation of a treaty. 

Mr. GRAY. I will interrupt the Senator from California, to 
say that, so far as my rather general remarks had any applica- 
tion to a particular law, they were applicable to the law of 
which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] was speaking, 
the Scott law of 1888. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. That law which,in the 
case of Chae Chan Ping vs. United States, the Supreme Court of 

he United States held was not a violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the imprisonment clause. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senators are speaking of dif- 
ferent things. The Ssnator from Delaware calls my attention 
to the fact that his criticism was directed at the act of 1888. 
When I spoke of a certain feature of the Geary law having been 
held to be unconstitutional I referred to the opinion of Judge 
Ross, of the southern district of California, who held that the 
section of the act providing for two years’ imprisonment in the 

nitentiary was void, because it provided for no trial, and he 
Aeterno that the imprisonment was an infamous punishment 
within the definition in Mackin vs. United States (117 United 
States Reports, 352). 

Mr. TELLER. Upon the principle that the Government of 
the United States was bound to treat an alien as a citizen. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is the constitutional shield; 
guaranteeing the right of trial by jury in offenses of that char- 
acter could not be disregarded as to an alien, but was alike ef- 
fectual in his case as in any other; but the provisions of the 
statute being sepurable, that is, it being within the ability of 
the court to say that that particular subdivision might be with- 
drawn and yet a complete law remain, the decision did not affect 
the act as a whole. 

Regarding the act of 1888, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
rg tape) attracted the attention of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. GRAY] to the pendency of treaty negotiations, and said, I 
think truly, that China had virtually refused to enter into that 
treaty; whereupon the Senator from Delaware suggested that a 
nation ought to be allowed a reasonable time to consider such a 
matter. That is, of course, true. But I will read very briefly 
from a message of the President of the United States, then Mr. 
Cleveland, transmitted to the House of Representatives, together 
with the act of 1888, which he had approved. I think the posi- 
tion therein stated is in all respects correct. The extract is very 
brief: 

The admitted and paramount right and duty of every government to ex- 
clude from its borders all elements of foreign population which for any rea- 
son retard its prosperity or are detrimental to the moral and physical health 
ofits people, must be regarded as a recognized canon of international law 
andintercourse. China herselfhasnot dissented from this doctrine, but has, 
by the expressions to which I have referred, led us confidently to rely upon 
such action on her part in coöperation with us as would enforce the exclu- 
sion of Chinese laborers from our country. 

This coöperation has not, however, been accorded us. Thus from the un- 
expected and disappointing refusal of the Chinese Government to confirm 
the acts of its authorized agent and to carry into effect an international 

ment, the main feature of which was voluntarily presented by that 
Government for our acceptance, and which had been the subject of long and 
careful deliberation, anemergency has arisen, in which the Government of the 
United States is called upon to act in self-defense by the exercise of its legis- 
lative power. Ican not but regard the expressed demand on the part of 
China for a reéxamination and renewed discussion of the topics so com- 
pletely covered by mutual treaty stipulations, as an indefinite postponement 


and practical abandonment of the objects we have in view, to which the Gov- 
ernment of China may justly be considered as pledged. 


Henee the President justified that act, and I think he de- 
fended it not only with power, but with success. 

I desire to say, before closing, that as to the present law, 
there is nothing harsh. Eliminating the section to which I 
have referred, and which is virtually no longer before the coun- 
try, it simply provides for a registration. In the State of Cali- 
fornia we have a registration law, and I have no doubt that the 
same is the case in many other States, regarding the right to 


me As a citizen, before I can exercise that franchise I must 
register. 

n that registration there must be entered a description of 
my person as nearly as may be—the color ofmy eyes, any partic- 


ular Sppareng physical marks, anything manifest to the vision 
must be entered. There is one provision of our local registra- 
tion law which, perhaps, might be Ap oe to insome quarters. 
If a man is bald, for instance, his baldness must be noted and 
entered upon that record. If any such thing as that were re- 
quired of the Chinese I have no doubt that certain people in the 
country would become so agitated that they would demand at 
once the abrogation of all Chinese exclusion laws. 

The registration 1 by the Geary act is a plain pro- 
vision, costing the Chinaman not one cent. It was not incor- 
pee in that act to hurt the Mongolian, but was put there for 

is benefit. It was to enable the officers of the Government to 
determine who were rightfully in this country and who were not 
here legally. 

It is a law inthe interest of the Chinamen who are legitimatel 
and properly here, and it is a regulation which, as I have said, 
is not so severe as the regulations which have been im by 
States upon their own citizens. It is the absolute violation on 
the part of Chinamen of that provision which renders it neces- 
sary for us to come here and ask for a larger appropriation to 
tany out the provisions of the act. 

eall thought, of course, that the law would be complied 
with; that it was so simple; that there was so little that was 
onerous about it—not a cent of expense to the applicant for reg- 
istration—that it would unquestionably be complied with and 
acted upon; but it was not. Hence the bill the Senator from 
Oregon has introduced ought to be passed, so as to enable the 
officers of the Government to c out the law, and they are 
anxious to do so, and will do so, if they are given the necessary 
means. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not have the pleasure of 
hearing all the remarks made by the Senator from 18 Ro ee: 
DOLPH] in the speech he made in advocacy of his bill; but I in- 
fer, from the reply made to his speech by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE], that some criticism has been made by the 
Senator from Oregon of the attitude either of the Democratic 
party or of Democratic officials in reference to the Geary law. 

I see the Senator from Oregon is now in his seat, and if I can 
have the honor of his attention, I desire to call that attention to 
certain provisions of that law, which made me for the first time 
vote against any bill which has passed this body for the purpose 
of excluding Chinese from this country. 

One of the earliest speeches which I had the honor to address 
to this body was in favor of the Chinese exclusion act. If my 
memory is not at fault—and I do not think it is—on the occasion 
of the passage of the first exclusion act more than two-thirds of 
ths Republican members of this body voted against it. I voted 
for it. The legislation of 1890 I was unable to vote for, fur the 
reason, among others, that there was a provision in the bill 
which I thought was insulting to a large majorlty of my constit- 
uents, a provision to which I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon. I ask him why a provision was inserted 
in that act by the American Congress which contained, not 
by implication merely, not by inferenca merely, but by direct 
statement, an assertion that no one of eight million citizens of 
the United States was to be credited on his oath when he came 
to testify in relation to the exclusion of Chinamen. I will read 
that clause of the statute. After providing for the arrest of a 
Chinaman and bringing him before a United States judge, the 
statute provides: 

That he be deported from the United States, as hereinbefore provided, 
unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfaction of said judge that, by 
reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, he has been unable 
to procure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court— 

If the statute had stopped there it would have been no reflec- 
tion upon anybody; it would have been the usual and proper 
statement in a statute upon a matter of that sort; but it did not 
stop there. It proceeded— 
and by at least one credible white witness, that he was a resident of the 
United States at the time of the passage of this act. 

That bill was passed through this body, as most of these Chi- 
nese bills have been passed through here, under a sort of pres- 
sure. I did not hear then, and I have not heard since, any rea- 
son given why the word“ white” was inserted in this statute by 
atleast one credible white witness.” So, however numerous, how- 
ever credible, however satisfactory the evidence might be from a 
hundred witnesses, if there did not happen to be among them 
one white man, then the poor Chinaman had not made out his 
ease. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to 
that particular provision of the statute, and to ask him what 
process of reasoning, what public policy demanded a provision 
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of that sort in a statute in a government having a constitution 
which makes the black man the equal, if not the superior, of the 
white man. 7 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the conference report upon the 
so-called law was considered in the Senate cf the United 
States on the 3d day of May. That left but two days interven- 
ing between the time when the report was under consideration 
and the time when the existing laws N e Chinese immi- 

tion would expire by their own limitation. It was necessary 
B an ement of both Houses to the conference report, 
the engrossment of the bill, its transmission to the President of 
the United States, and its approval by him within those two 
days in order to prevent an influx of many thousands of Chinese 
laborers, who were already ot oy can upon our borders, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to come in. 

fn the Senate it was discovered that, copied from the House 
bill, an unfortunate expression had been used. The provision 
in which it occurred was that if a Chinese laborer should be ar- 
rested after the expiration of a year from the date of the passage 
of the actand brought before a court, he should be deported un- 
less he could show to the satisfaction of thecourt that he had failed 
to register by reason of accident or unavoidable cause, and could 
further show by a white witness that he had been a resident of 
the United States or had been within the boundaries of the 
United States at the time of the passage of the act. Continued 
residence for a year was the only fact that was required to be 

ved by a white witness. I have no doubt that whoever drew 
Phat provision intended by it only to secure other ene than 
Chinese testimony to the fact of residence. Undoubtedly the use 
of the word white“ was to distinguish the witness required 
from a Chinese witness, and was not intended to prevent a col- 
ored witness from testifying, although it did in fact. 

Attention was called to the matter in the Senate when the con- 
ference report was under consideration, but it was too late then to 
correct the mistake. The Senator from Texas, speaking to me, 
said: 

Mr, COKE. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. IS t that as it requires one credible white witness the 
requirements will exclude from the witness box a very large number of citi- 
zens of the United States who are not White. I desire to ask if it was the 
intention to exclude them? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the intention of the conference committee was to 

a witness who should not be a Chinese witness. Ipresumethat was 

t; the use of the word white was accidental. It was co from the House 

bill, but I do not think any harm can arise from this provision. because all 

the Chinese in this country are employed by white people. If they are em- 

loyed as servants there will always be some white person who can identify 

— It they are employed upon public works or in large bodies, then they 

are always connected with some Chinese company; they are registered; the 

company knows just who they are, what they are doing, and what wages 

are receiving, and has an interest in their wages. j 

r. KENNA. I ask the Senator if the language of the bill would not ex- 

population as witnesses? 


Mr. KENNA. Tao not ask if that was the intention; I ask if that is not the 


bi ene meaning of the pro: d statute? 
. DOLPH. It would — ude colored witnesses; there is no question about 
that. 


That was the answer I made; and, with that understanding, the 
conference report was agreed to, because it was too late to cor- 
rect the billin thatrespect. The statement wasnotdisputed by 
either of the other conferees on the part of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] or the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], that the use of the word ‘ white” there was ac- 
cidental. 

The truth is, in the whole matterof the examination of the 
Geary bill the Senate was hurried, the Senate committee was 
hurried, and the Senate conferees were hurried, because the 
House had delayed to act upon the measure and to send over 
the bill until the eve of the time when all legislation would ex- 
pire by its own limitation. I repeat, the use of the word “white” 
was accidental, the intention being merely to provide for a wit- 
ness other than a Chinese witness, a Chinese laborer. 

But, now, let me give the Senator the remainder of the his- 
tory of that measure. At the last session, in order to correct 
that mistake, I introduced a bill in this body to strike out the 
word white.” It was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; it was there considered, and reported favorably to 
this body. I called it up in the Senate, and a Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber objected to its consideration, or, at 
least, if he did not object to its consideration, determined to 
discuss it until the morning hour was over; and so it was forced 
to go over in the busy portion of the session. 

here was not a word of opposition on this side, every Senator 
on this side ap ntly confessing that that mistake should be 
corrected and the word white” be stricken out. The Senator 
knows that the opposition came from the Senator from Iliinois 
[Mr. PALMER], and that the bill was thrown over and did not 
receive consideration in this body at the last session. 


So if there has been a mistake made, however responsible I 
may be for it, or any other Senator on this side of the Chamber, 
I have shown a disposition, the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber have shown a disposition, and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations have shown a disposition to correct the 
mistake and strike out the word “white,” but the opposition 
came from the other side of the Chamber and the bill failed to 
receive the consideration of the Senate. =e 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, Ido not wish, as a member of this 
body, to allow this debate to pass away without expressing my 
disapproval of many of the propositions which have been made 
in this discussion. 

While this country is almost unanimous, and there is scarcely 
any opposition, upon the question of the exclusion of Chinese 
or any other kind of immigration which is objectionable on any 
account to the people of the respective States, there is a feeling 
on the part of a large portion of the reli fous people of this 
country that this legislation has been Sant and unjustifiable; 
that it has had a tendency to interrupt and destroy the efforts 
of the humane and religious people of this country for the prop- 
agation of our ideas of religion and civilization over a large 
part of the human race; that it has interfered with our com- 
mercial relations, and that respect was due to this great mass of 
human beings and the authority constituted over them, to ap- 
proach the question in the usual form of diplomatic intercourse 
and of proper courtesy toward them. 

Noone, lapprehend, thinks that to this great people of the 
United States, and this laboring element of ours, so ino genh 
so capable in every respect, there was any danger in the delay 
of a few months in the passage of this es ee or an 8 
arrangements for that purpose. We all understand that 
act of Congress was rushed through, not perhaps by one party 
or the other, but by both, upon political considerations relative 
to the success of parties in this country. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to the exclusion of the 
objectionable por Hon of Chinese immigration, but there are 
two sides to this question. There is agreatcommercial interest 
and there is an interest of civilization, an interest of religion, an 
interest of good faith, and the good opinion of the people of the 
world toward tbis country. Therefore that legislation, in my 
judgment, was not only hasty, but, under the circumstances, was 
not justifiable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Chair will inquire of the Senator from Oregon what dis- 
position he desires made of the bill which has been pending? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it be referred tothe Committee on Foreign 
Relations for action before it goes to the Committee on Appro- 

riations. 
z The PRESIDING OFFICER. That reference will be made, 
in the absence of objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BERRY. Irenew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o’clock and 
52 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate September , 1898. 
POSTMASTERS. 


William H. Macartney, to be tmaster at Oakland, in the 
county of Kennebec and State of Maine, in the place of Everett 
M. Stacy, resigned. 

Edward P. Lawton, to be 3 at Lenox, in the county 
of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts, in the place of An- 
drew T. Servin, removed. 

Ruel Curtis, to be postmaster at Fowlerville, in the county of 
Livingston and State of Michigan, in the place of De Witt C. 
Carr, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

John W. Kirtland, to be postmaster at Lake View, in the 
county of Montcalm and State of Michigan, the appointment of 
a postmaster at the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after July 1, 1893. > 

Edwin E. Taber, to be postmaster at Long Branch City, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
Charles B. Woolley, removed. 

Ellis Williams, to be postmaster at Granville, in the county of 
Washington and State of New York, in the place of Hugh G. 


Thomas, whose commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Daniel O. Corcoran, to be postmaster at Oxford, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio, in place of John E. Chatten, re- 
signed. 
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Augustus F. Julliard, to be postmaster at SOUE the 


county of Stark and State of Ohio, in placeof Lemuel P. Bissell, 
resigned. 

J se C. Kearns, to be postmaster at Niles, in the county of 
Trumbull and State of Ohio, in the place of Jesse H. Hunter, de- 
ceased. 

David W. Struble, to be postmaster at Fredericktown, in the 
county of Knox and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres- 
ident on and after July 1, 1893. 8 

John F. Meisner, to be postmaster at Clintonville, in the coun 
of Waupacaand State of Wisconsin, in the place of Henry Giebel, 
removed, 

Adam Paulus, to be postmaster at Marshfield, in the county of 
Wood and State of Wisconsin, in the place of John B. Gill, re- 
signed. 


Andrew W. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the count, 
of Johnson and State of Wyoming, in the place of William H. 
Fenn, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Adjutant-General’s Department. 


Lieut. Col. Samuel Breck, assistant adjutant-general, to be 
assistant adjutant-general with the rank of colonel, August 31, 
1893, vice McKeever, retired from active service. 

Maj. Thomas Ward, assistant adjutant-general, to be assist- 
ant adjutant-general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, August 
31, 1893, vice Breck, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commodore Aaron W. Weaver, to be a rear-admiral in the 
Navy, from the 27th June, 1893, vice Rear-Admiral D. B. Har- 
mony, retired. 

Capt. Charles C. Carpenter, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
from the 15th May, 1893, vice Commodore J. H. Gillis, retired. 

Capt. William A. Kirkland, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
from the 27th June, 1893, vice Commodore William A. Weaver, 
promoted. 

Commander John I. Read, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 27th April, 1893, vice Capt. C. G. Wiltse, deceased. 

Commander Frank E. Chadwick, United States Navy, to be 
chief of the Bureauof-Equipmentin the Department of the Navy, 
with the relative rank of commodore, from the Ist of July, 1893, 
to fill a vacancy. ; 

Medical Inspector James Rufus Tryon, United States Navy, 
to ke surgeon-general and chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Department of the Navy, with the relative rank 
of commodore, from the 11th May, 1893, vice Medical Director 
J. Mills Browne, transferred to the retired list. 

Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, United States Navy, to 
be chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, and chief con- 
structor in the Department of the Navy, with the relative rank 
of commodore, from the 13th July, 1893. 

Medical Inspector Adolph A. Hoehling, to be a medical direc- 
tor in the Navy, from the 11th May, 1893, vice Medical Director 
J. Mills Browne, retired. 

Surgeon George A. Bright, to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, from the llth May, 1893, vice Medical Inspector A. A. 
Hoehling, promoted. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Henry G. Beyer, to be a surgeon in 
the Navy, from the llth May, 1893, vice Surgeon George A. 
Bright, promoted. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon John M. Steele, to bea surgeon in 
the Navy, from the 11th May, 1893, vice Surgeon H. C. Eck- 
stein, retired. 

The following-named naval cadets, graduates of the Naval 
Academy, to be 3 in the Navy, from the Ist of July, 1893, 
to fill vacaneies in t grade, viz: Reginald R. Belknap, De 
Witt Blamer, Arthur L. Willard, Edwin T. Pollock, Clark D. 
Stearns, Heny C. Kuenzli, Henry H. Mongi; Renwick J. Har- 
tung, Harley H. Christy, Noble E. Irwin, Waldo Evans, Harry 
H. Caldwell, Thomas J. Senn, Jay H. Sypher, Bion B. Bierer, 
Horace G. Macfarland, Charles F. Preston, Richard H. Leigh, 
Adelbert Althouse, William D. Brotherton, James F. Carter, 
and Henry E. Smith. i 

The following-named naval cadets, graduates of the Naval 
Academy, to be assistant engineers in the Navy, from the Ist 
July, 1893, to fill vacancies in that grade, viz: John K. Robison, 
Jobn H. Rowen, Milton E. Reed, Charles R. Emrich, William 
H. MeGrann, George H. Shepard, and George W. Laws. 

Passed Assistant Engineer George H. Kearny, to be a chief 
engineer in the Navy, from the 27th June, 1893, vice Chief En- 

r George W. Magee, retired. 

Assistant Engineer Charles A. E. King, to be a passed assist- 
ant engineer in the Navy, from the 27th June, 1893, vice Passed 
Assistant Engineer G. H. Kearny, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


James Farquarson Leys, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
aed from the 22d June, 1893, to fill a vacancy in that grade. 
chard et to be an assistant surgeon in the 
a from the 2d of August, 1893, to fill a vacancy in that 
0. 
MARINE CORPS. 


First Lieut. Paul St. Clair Murphy, United States Marine 
Corps, to be a captain insaid corps, from the 16th March, 1803, 
vice Capt. Edward P. Meeker, Marine Corps, retired. 

First Lieut, Le Roy C. Webster, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a captain in said Corps from the 18th of April, 1893, vice 
Capt. Robert D. Wainwright, Marine Corps, retired. 

Second Lieut. Ben H. Fuller, United States Marine Corps, to 
bea first lieutenant in said corps, from the 16th March, 1893, vice 
First Lieut. Paul St. Clair Murphy, Marine Corps, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert R. McM. Dutton, United States Marine 
Corps, to be a first lieutenant iu said corps, from the 17th March, 
1 pas First Lieut. H.C. Fisher, M; e Corps, promoted and 
retired. 

Second Lieut. Edward R. Lowndes, United States Marine 
Corps, to be a first lieutenant in said corps, from the 18th April, 
1893, vice First Lieut. Le Roy C. Webster, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albertus W. Catlin, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant in said corps, from the 19th April, 1893, 
vice First Lieut. Louis J. Gulick, retired. 

The following-named naval cadets, graduates of the Naval 
Academy, to be second lieutenants in the United States Marine 
Corps, from the Ist July, 1893, to fill vacancies in that grade, viz: 
Dion Williams, Rufus H. Lane, Albert S. McLemore, Elisha 
Theall, George Richards, and William N. McKelvy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. - 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 30, 1893. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


x oshua E. Dodge, of Wisconsin, to be Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF NEW MEXICO. 
Charles F. Easley, of Cerrillos, N. Mex., to be suryeyor-general 
of New Mexico. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 


Overton Cade, of Louisiana, to be superintendent of the United 
States mint at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


ASSAYER OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 


R. L. Schroeder, of Louisiana, to be assayer of the mint of the 
United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


MELTER AND REFINER OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 


Lewis Guion, of Louisiana, to be melter and refiner of the mint 
of the United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiara. 


COINER OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 


H. Gibbs Morgan, of Louisiana, to be coiner of the mint of the 
United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SURVEYS, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Frank Flynt, of Griffin, Ga., to be principal clerk of the sur- 
veys in the General Land Office. 


INDIAN INSPECTORS. 


Clinton C. Duncan, of Perry, Ga., to be an Indian inspector. 
Province McCormick, of Berryville, Va., to be an Indian in- 
spector. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Charles P. Johnston, of New Orleans, La., to be receiver of 
public moneys at New Orleans, La. 

James C. Caldwell, of Kingfisher, Okla., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territory. 

Thomas H. Corbett, of Frankfort, Ky., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Edward P. Kearns, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania. 

William H. Doyle, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


G. McD. Brumby, of Delhi, La., to be register of the land office 
at New Orleans, La. 

David H. Hall, of Eureka, Ney., to be register of the land office 
at Eureka, Nev. 

William D. Lindsay, of Guthrie, Okla., to be register of the 
land office at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory. 
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Bushrod M. Dilley, of Hamilton, Mo., to be register of the land 
office at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


Frederick Treon, of Crow Creek, S. Dak., to be agent for the 
eae of the Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agency in South 
ota. 
Thomas H. Savage, of Underhill, Wis., to be agent for the In- 
‘dians of the Green Bay Agency in Wisconsin. 
Dew M. Wisdom, of Muscogee, Ind. Ter., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Union Agency in the Indian Territory. 


POST MASTERS. 


Samuel Bassett, to be postmaster at New Britain, in the county 
of Hartford and State of Connecticut. 

Julius Deming, to be tmaster at Litchfield, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Adrian Norman, to be postmaster at Passaic, in the county of 
Passaic and State of New Jersey. 

Japhia Van Dyke, to be postmaster at Long Branch, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

James Bride, jr., to be postmaster at East Haddam, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Connecticut. 

Patrick W. Reardon, to be postmaster at Winchester, in th 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. - 

John J. Love, to be ponte er at Webster, inthe county of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 

Hanson A. Littlefield, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 


Executive nominations confirmed. by the Senate September 1, 1898. 
CONSUL. 
Otto Doederlein, of Chicago, Ill.. to be consul of the United 
States at Leipsic, Germany. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 
W. Leven Powell, of Seattle, Wash., to be agent for the In- 
dians at the Neah Bay Agency in Washington. 


Lewis T. Erwin, of Everett, Wash., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Yakima Agency in Washington. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
William Ryan, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia. 


Hambleton Shepperd, of Virginia, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Leslie P. Ross, of Norman, Okla., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 2, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
Owen McGarr, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States to Chile. 
CONSULS. 
C. F. Macdonald, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States, at Hamilton, Canada. 
Francis H. Underwood, of Boston, Mass., to be consul of the 
United States at Leith, Scotland. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Daniel R. Murphy, of Oregon, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Oregon. 
MARSHAL. 
Henry C. Grady, of Oregon, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Oregon. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles H. Page, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Oregon, in the State of Oregon. 


INDIAN AGENT. 


John F. T. B. Brentano, of St. Paul, Oregon, to be agent for 
the Indians of the Grande Ronde Agency in Oregon. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate, September 2, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Henry C. Stuart, of Denver, Colo., to be secre of le 
in Guatemala and Honduras and consul-general of the 
States to Guatemala, : 


tion 
nited 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 2, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. : 
Prayer by Rev. ISAAC W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


l By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. MORSE, for ten days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. WAUGH, for ten days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, for two weeks, on account_ 
of sickness in his KAR 
To Mr. PIGOTT, for three days, on account of important busi-. 


ness. 
-l To Mr. MUTCHLER, for four days, on account of important 


ess. 
To Mr. CAUSEY, until Tuesday next, ón account of important 
business, 
To Mr. WANGER, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business, 


EMPLOYES OF POSTMASTER, CLERK, AND DOORKEEPER. 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I offer for reference the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The 33 from Maryland [Mr. aon 7 
offers for reference a resolution the title of which the Clerk 


rt. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


Aresolution pro for an increase in the number of employés of the 
Postmaster, Clerk, and rkeeper of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, this resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Accounts. 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a joint resolution for reference. 
a ee PEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A join luti 
ae Aai ap yer gpg the issuing of $125,000,000 of Treasury notes 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think that should take its 
regular course. i 

he SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON DISEASES OF CATTLE, ETC. 


Mr. BABCOCK. I desire to offer a resolution for reference. 
i The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution providing for the printing of 60,000 copies of the special 
report on the Diseases of Cattle and Cattle- 1g. 15 ave 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to introduce this reso- 
lution for reference. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the pill 
(H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, and for e in Which the con- 
currence of the House was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of 

y 14, 1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a 
portion of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the terri- 
tory known as the Cherokee Outlet,” and to make the provi- 
sions of said act applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet.“ 


THE RULES. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATOHINGS] calls up the report from the Committee on Rules. 
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The Clerk will report the pending amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no single member 
shall prevent the House from taking up and co: any matter; but it 
shall require the concurrent objection of fifteen members to prevent the con- 
sideration of any measure. 


Mr. HOOKERof Misssisippi. Mr. Speaker, the opinion seems 
to prevail on the part of several members with whom I have con- 
ferred that the number mentioned in original motion is a 
little too large, and I would, therefore, ask leave of the House 
to modify it, so as to require the concurrent objection of seven 
members. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have the amendment read 


The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no singe member 
shail prevent the House from ta up and considering any matter; but it 
shallrequire the concurrent objection of seven members to prevent the con- 
sideration of any measure. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the amendment, 
and the Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 84. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask for tellers. 

Pending the count on ordering tellers, 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi said: I make the point of no 
quorum. That will give us tellers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not in order 
to make the point of no quorum after the demand has been made 
for tellers. The demand for'tellers is equivalent to a waiver of 
1 8 of no quorum. 

e SPEAKER. It has several times been held, under the 
rules and practice of the House, when the rules have been 
adopted, that the demand for tellers is a waiver of the point of 
no quorum. But there are no rules, and, as the gentleman from 
Mississi pl makes the point, the Chair isinclined to entertain it, 
8 0 TCHINGS. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. 

er. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 52, nays 127, not 
voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—82. 
Adams, Hager, Johnson, N. Dak. Pasc 
Baker, N. H. Hainer, efer, Perkins, 
Boatner, is, Kyle, Pickler, 
Broderick, Hartman, ucas, Powers, 
Caruth, Hayes, Stone, C. W. 
Curtis, Kans. Henderson, Iowa McLaurin, Stone, Ky. 
ee Sopimus 22 0 dy 8 
Doolittle, ermann, eiklejo! trong, 
Ellis, Oregon Hilborn, ercer, Talbert, S. O. 
English, Hooker, Miss, Money, Taylor, Tenn. 
Fink Hull” Neill’ Upaegratt 
Gear, Johnson, Ind. Northway, Wises, Ohio 
NAYS—127. 
Abbott, Cobb, Mo. Holman, Richards, Ohio 
Alexander, Coffeen, Hudson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Arnold Cogswell, Hunter, Ritchie, 
Babcock, ` Hutcheson, Robbins, 
Bailey, Cooper, Fla. KT Rusk, . 
Baker, Kans. per, Ind. Kribbs, Russell, Ga. 
ald > Cooper, Tex. Lane, Sayers, 
ead, Cousins, Lawson, Schermerhorn, 
es, Cox, Layton, Raunon 
Bensi ee, ee, Snodgrass 
0 0. W n 
Bell, Tex. De Armond, Maddox, Sperry, 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Mahon, Stallings, 
B 3 Denson, llory, Stephenson, 
Black, III. ley, Martin, Ind. tevens, 
Boen, Dockery, McCreary, Ky. Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Donovan, McDannoild, Stone, W. A. 
Breckinridge, , Erdman, - McDearmon, Strait, 
. — Everett, cGann, Swanson, 
rickner, —- Fithian, McKaig, Tate, 
Brookshire, Fyan, Melilla. Taylor, Ind. 
Brown, Geissenhainer, McNagny, Terry, 
Bryan, Gorman, (> th, Tracey, 
B Grech MA Tyl 75 
ynum, resham, ‘ontgomery, er, 
a all, s ashington, 
pannon, Hall, Mo. Outhwaite, Wells, 
annon, III. Hammond, e, Wheeler, Ala. 
atchin Hare, Patterson, Williams, I. 
ark, Mo. Harter, Pearson, Williams, Miss. 
ke, Ala. Heard, Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, W. Va. 
bb, Ala. Henderson, N.O. Reed, 
NOT VOTING—1i74. 
tken, Bartholdt, Blanchard, Brattan, 
derson, Bartlett, land Brawley, 
ich, Belden, Boutelle, Brosius, 
m ot GS BOETE 0 3 
Psley, „ Wers, Cal. urrows, 
very, Blair, ch, Cadmus, 
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Caldwell, Gillet, N. Y. Magner, 
Caminetti, Gillett, Mass. aguiré, 
omer Goldzier, Marsh, 9 — 
Ca Goodnight, Marshall, haw, ; 
Causey, Graham, Shell, 
Chickering, Grosvenor, McAleer, - Sherman, 
Childs, Grout, McCleary, Minn. Sibley, 
Clancy, es. McCulloch, Sickles, 
Cockran, Harmer, McDowell, pe, 
Cockrell, Hatch, McEttrick, Somers 
Compton, Haugen, McKeighan, Springer, 

mbs, Heiner, iken, weet, 
Cooper, Wis. Henderson, III. Morgan, bott, Md. 
Cornish, Hı Morse, ey, 
Covert, Hicks, Murray, Tawney, 
Crain, Hines, Mutchler, Tucker, A 
Crawford, Hitt, Newlands, Turpin, 
Cum Hooker, N. Y. 5 Van Voorhis, N, Y. 
Curtis, N. Y: Hopkins, III. O'Ferrall, Van Voorhis, Ohi 
Dalzell, Houk. Ohio O'Neil, Mass. Wadsworth, 
Davey, Hopkins, Pa, O'Neill, Pa. Walker, 
Dinsmore, Houk, Tenn. Payne, Wanger, 
Dolliver, y Paynter, Warner, 
Draper. Johnson, Ohio Pence, TA 
Dunn, Jones, Pendleton, W. Va Weadock, 
Dunphy, Joy, Phillips, Wever, 
Durborow, Kem, Pigott, Wheeler. III. 
Edmunds, Lacey, Post, Mhite. 
Ellis, Ky. Lapham, ce, Whiting, 
Enloe, Latimer, Randall, Wilson, Wash. 
Fellows, Lefever, Ray, Wise, 
Fielder, Lilly, Rayner, Wolverton, 
Fitch, Linton, Reilly, Woodard, 
Fletcher, Lisle, y Woomer, 

orman, Lockwood, Richardson, Mich. Wright, Mass. 
Funston, Loud, Robertson, La. W. Pa. 
Gardner, Loudenslager, Robinson, Pa. 
eary, Lynch, Russell, Conn. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I voted for the purpose of making a quorum, 
The following pairs were announced; 

Until further notice: 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr, RANDALL. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. MAGNER with MR. CHICKERING. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 
Mr. BRANCH with Mr, SETTLE. k 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. ` 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. - 
Mr. LocK Woop with Mr. VAN VOoORHIS of New York. 
Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 
Mr. TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 
Mr. HAINES with Mr. LEFEVER. 
Mr. CUMMINGS with Mr. SWEET. 
Mr. COVERT with Mr. AITKEN, 
Nr. PIGOTT with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia with Mr. PAYNE, until 
Monday next. 

Mr. MAN with Mr. WANGER, until Tuesday next. 

Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. BROSIUS until Tuesday next. 

Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. MORSE, until Wednesday next. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. SCRANTON, until Thursday next, 

For this day: 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL, 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OATES with Mr. HITT. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. ~ 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. FITCH with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COOMBS with Mr. Post. 

Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. LACEY. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. WAUGH, on this vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as aboverecorded. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

2. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previo 
authorized by Jaw, unless in continuation of appropriations for such public 
works and o as are already in progress. Nor shall any provision in 
any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law be order, ex- 
cept such as, 1 1 5 germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench 
expenditures b; e reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
y the reduction of the . of any person paid out 


United States, 
of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill: Provided, That it shall be in order further to ‘ 
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amend such bill upon the report of the committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter of such amendment, which amendment, germane to 
the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures. 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out after the word “ order,” inline 3, page 22, second section of Rule 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Letus have it read,so that we can see what 

"Tho language proposed to be striken out was read 
e strikon out was z 

Mr. TRAC Yo My. Speaker, this provision in Rule XXI was 
inserted in the Fifty-second Congress. The rules of the Fiftieth 
and Fifty-first Congresses did not contain it. My objection to 
continuing it in the rules is, that it causes a great deal of 
trouble in Committee of the Whole. Members are Constantly 
offering amendments under cover of this rule which change 
existing law, and endless discussions occurred in the last Con- 

ss, causing a great deal of confusion. In addition to that, 

Speaker, great injustice is done. Laws have been made here 
by appropriate committees regulating the offices and the amount 
of salaries to be paid to officials. 

Under this provision of the rule offices may be abolished with- 
out warning, so that the officials and their friends are surprised 
to discover that salaries which are not at all extravagant have 
been cut down by reason, sometimes, of a mere notion on the part 
of some member here. Inthat way very greatinjustice is done. 
There is no reason why existing laws should not be changed, 
when change is necessary, by the regular methods, upon the re- 
port of the proper committees, and there is no occasion what- 
ever for such a provision as this in the rules. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from New York name 
one instance where injustice was done? s 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, I think one instance was the case of 
the cutting down of the salaries of the assistant secretaries of 
State, which were, I believe, cut from $4,500 to $3,500 by an 
amendment on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman state also that in that 
case the salary allowed in the appropriation bill was exactly the 
amount fixed 4 law? 

Mr. TRACEY. That may be; but I know that there have 
been numerous instances of what I consider gross injustice un- 
der this part of our rules. As to the point I made first, I think 
we all realize how the time of the House has been taken up in 
Committee of the Whole with discussion of amendments offered 
in that way. Weeks have been spent disc amendments 
offered under cover of this rule, and what the r may be in 
any such case depends entirely upon who may be occupying the 


chair. Rulings have been made on exactly similar cases some- 
times one way and sometimes the other. is part of our rule 
has only worked mischief from the time it was first adopted. 
During the Democratic caucus of the Fifty-second Congress I 
was absent from the city, but when I saw that this provision had 
been injected into oar rules, I determined that at the first op- 
portunity I would do what I could to strike it out. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the gentleman from Missouri pee 
DOCKERY] whether the salaries cf the auditors have not n 
‘reduced? 

Mr. DOCKERY. They have been since the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress. The statute fixed the amount of those salaries at $4,000, 
and that was reduced by the Forty-fourth Congress to $3,600. 
That amount has been appropriated by every Congress since, in- 
cluding the Forty-seventh and the y-first Congresses, which 
were under Republican control. 

Mr. REED. But the reduction was made under this rule? 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is true; but as to the instance of injus- 
tice referred to by my friend from New York [Mr. TACKY, if 
injustice has been done in that case it would not be relieved by 
striking this provision from the rule. 

Mr. TRACEY, Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that we all know that in any case where itis 
deemed proper to make a change, the committee are allowed to 
make the change, no point of order being raised. They are suf- 
ficiently protected in that manner, and there is no oceasion for 
keeping any such means of reduction as this in our rules. 

MOMILLIN. Mr. Spéaker, I do not think the proposi- 


tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY} should be 
“oe, by the House. We are confronted with a strange and 
rather 


ifficult problem at the very best. The people of this 
country are j g damandlag at the hands of this Congress a 
reduc of their rate of taxation—a reduction of the taxes 


imposed upon the things they eat and wear, and we have to be- 
gin at a time when the Treasury is bankrupt, There is no dis- 
the facts. We are able to meet our current * 

t we are barely able to meet them, at à time when there is 
the highest rate of taxation ever known in the history of this 
country; and for this Congress to begin, at the threshold of its 


work, by saying that we do not intend to abolish unnece 
offices, that we will fix our rules so that on an 3 vill 
we must go on and appropriate whether there is any need for a 
given office or not; or that if we find that there has been an ex- 
travagant expenditure we can not remedy it, but must take the 
law as we find it, and ge on and make the extravagant appropri- 
tion; or that if we find there has been colossal injustice done in 
any case, we shall so formulate our rules as to be unable to end 
it on an appropriation bill—I say that to go into the work of 
this Congress, with three sessions ahead of us, with such a rule 
would be madness, It would be an injustice to the people which 
we have no right to inflict. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why, on an ap- 
propriation bill, we should not be able to do justice to the peo- 
ple in connection with the appropriations which we are 
called upon to make. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] had been here as long as some of us, he would hardly 
clamor for this change. Iremember this rule as, on many occa- 
sions, the only means we have had to reduce extravagant ex- 
penditures. I hardly remember an instance of a change in the 
direction of economy that has come except through the benefi- 
cial operation of this rule. 

Yeurs ago, when the rightto use deputy marshals and troops 
at the polls was asserted, in 1879, there was an extra session of 
Congress called on account of the failure of the Senate to agree 
to amendments that dispensed with their use; and in the suc- 
ceeding session of Congress the only way we were able to put 
any restraint upon the use of force at the pous was through 

utary rule. I remember the action of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Gen. Garfield. I remember the fierce con- 
flicts that we had then, and I remember the great economies, 
just and laudable in themselves, by which we won ourselves 
onor with the people, that were inaugurated in the Forty- 
fourth Congress. 

Yet, with the Treasury in a worse condition than it has been 
for years, itis pro at the beginning of this Congress to 
break down the rule under which that was made possible. I do 
not think this ought to be done. I believe that if we should 
do it we would be advertising ourselves as the kind of Congress 
that the people did not think they were electing last fall. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

ir. SIMPSON. I heartily agree with the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. e were told by 
the advocates of the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause here 
that that legislation operated to increase the value of the dol- 
lar; that the purchasing power of the laboring man’s dollar was 
very much greater than it had been; that he could buy with it 
very much more of the things that he needs. This be true, 
I think there should bea very large reduction in the am Hs of 
every employé of the Government, including some of our high- 
salaried officials. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with 
the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
that the sentiment of the country demands from this House a 
safeguard of this kind, and I shall vote to retain it in this sec- 
tion. There was no such sentiment of the country and no occa- 
sion for such a safeguard in the Fifty-first Congress: but, inas- 
much as we have so large and overwhelming a Democratic ma- 
ou , I think it proper that this provision should be retained. 

ut I wish tosuggest tomyfriend from New York Mr. TRACEY] 
that by striking out all the words following the word order, 
in the third line, the objection which has m raised will not 
be overcome. The clause would then read nor shall any pro- 
vision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order.” 

Mr. TRACEY. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, But you stop there. 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But what is thesense of striking 
out the proviso and leaving the generaFprohibition in the rule? 
The language of the rule now is, nor shall any provision in any 
such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law be in 
order except” under such and such circumstances. Now when 
you strike out the exceptions you leave the broad sweeping propo- 
sition that no amendment shall be in order changing existing 
law. If the exceptions are struck out it occurs to me we should, 
in order to reach the point intended, strike out all after the 
word Bees 
Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as has been remarked by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] this rule was 
adopted at the beginning of the Forty-fourth Congress; and all 

entlemen are aware of the results of its adoption. During that 
Dongrsen the nses of this Government were reduced—pro 
erly red without any injury to any branch of the publie 
service—to the extent of $64,000,000 by virtue of tlie operation 
of thisrule. And that reduction could not have been accom- 


nied that. 
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eer in any other way. A large number of salaries were re- 
„not simply the salaries of the auditors mentioned, but a 
large number of others, by the legislation of the Forty-fourth 


Congress. 

Mr. REED. Why was not the same rule as effectual in the 
last Congress? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate was against the House. The 
Senate was responsible. 

Mr. REED. Was the Senate with the House in the Forty- 


fourth Congress? : 

Mr. HOLMAN The expensesimposed upon the Government 
had been so much swollen, the contracts previously authorized 
were so numerous, as to render the legislation of the Fifty- 
second Congress exceedingly pores ge, . the country so far 
as public expenditures were concerned. Nobody has ever de- 


More than $150,000,000 of appropriations by 
by the legislation of the 


Mr. DOCKERY. 
the last Congress were made necessary 
Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes;it is always somebody else farther up 
the stream that has caused the trouble. Peg 

Mr. DOCKERY. In this case there is no culty in fixing 


the 3 3 

Mr. OLMAN. The action of the Fifty-first made 
it impossible to reduce tho expenses of our Government to the 
extent which was desired. But, I rapon a large number of sal- 
aries were reduced by the action of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
and they have remained at the reduced amount ever since; the 
appropriations have been continued for those salaries upon the 
basis of the appropriations in the first session of that Congress. 
And nobody on this floor has ever seriously contended that those 
reductions were not proper. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond all question that if you 
intend to retrench the expenditures of t Government you 
must have such a rule as this, The gentleman from Illinois 

. CANNON], who I see is now about to seek the floor, can not 
tonin my statement that the only retrenchment we have 
ever been able to accomplish has been under the operation of a 
rule of this kind; that by direct legislation independent of ap- 
propriation bills there has never been any reduction of the ex- 

ditures of the Government. 

2 the hammer fell. ] 

r. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Lama little carpe 
that my practical friend from New York[Mr. TRACEY] should 
offer this amendment, because he is one of the practical legisla- 
tors on this floor. Ibeg to call his attention to the fact thatitdoes 
not make any difference whether the words included in this 
amendment are stricken out or not. I will say pow tomy friends 
on the other side that from the Democratic area Geren by had bet- 
ter retain the language to fool somebody with; if you re- 
tain it you are not going to reduce any salaries—not one. Lam 
not a prophet, but that will be the result. Why, sir, you didnot re- 
duce any salary while Mr. Cleveland was President before. The 
Senate did not stand in your way; and you had the control of the 
House. Now you have the whole shooting match [laughter] and 
the moment you undertake to reduce anybody’s salary during 
this Administration you will find that the Democrats saying 
“no” to such a proposition will be as thick as robins about ripe 
cherry trees. 8 

So, upon the whole, Mr. Speaker, I think you are getting 
right now, I will say to the gentleman from New York, all the 
advantage you will ever get from this clause in the rule. You 
had better keep it, therefore, for it may enable you to thunder 
in the index“ on the stump. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we will have 
a vote on the proposition. ; 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let the amendment be again read. 

The amendment was in repo 9 
Mr. HOOKER of M ippi. Mr.Speaker, I desire to occup 
the attention of the House for a few moments on this amend- 

ment. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York 

Mr. TRACEY}, if adopted, would strike down one of the most 
portant rules that was adopted in the Fourty-fourth Congress. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 3 to meet 
what had become a very bad practice on the of the House, 
by the amendments to the appropriation bills increasing the 
amounts of the appropriations, presented this rule, which was 
then adopted. It Was designed and intended tolimitsuch amend- 
ments as might be offered to appropriation bills which looked 
to the expenditures of the Government, and in retaining the 
right to offer amendments it was stipulated that the amendment 
should be subjected to the provisions of this rule; that is to say, 
that in the first place they must be germane to the subject-matter 
of the bill, and, second, must retrench expenditures, 
The object of the adoption of the amendment offered by the 


and known generally as the Holman 
amendment, was to prevent appropriations on such bills which 
did not refer to the subject-matter of the bill, nor should such 


gentleman from 


amendment be in order unless it reduced expenditures. There- 
fore it closed the avenue of extravagance which oftentimescrept 
into the appropriation bills by amendments, which amendments 
were designed to increase the salaries of officials or the appro- 
priations for particular public works. 

I think the rule as it now stands, guarded as it is by the Hol- 
man amendment, is a salutary rule and ought to remain the 
rule of the House, because it protects the Government against 
expenditures, allows amendments to appropriation bills sny 
when they shall be germane to the subject-matter of the bill, 
and, second, only when they shall reduce expenditures. 

I hope the amendment of my friend from New York will not 
be pressed, or that it will be voted down by the House. 

r. TRACEY. Inasmuch as my friend from Mississippi so 
earnestly urgesme I shall withdraw the amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOOKER of 3 Iam very glad that my speech 
has had that effect on my friend from New York, and hope it 
will also reach the Committee on Rules, because I have never 
been able to reach them heretofore in any other way. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend clause 2 of Rule XX1 inserting after the word “ committe,” in 
the proviso, the words “or any joint commission authorized by law, or the 
House members of any such commission.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE XXII 
s s s 2 0 š 0 

2. Whenever a Committee of the Whole House finds itselt without a 
which shail consist of 100 members, the chairman shall cause the roll to be 
called, and thereupon the committee shall rise, and the chairman shall . 5 
the names ot the absentees to the House, which shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal; but t on such call a quorum shall a „the committee shall there - 
upon resume its sitting without further order ot the House. 

A 5 r. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Rule XXII by stri 0 ow. re 
shall consist of 100 eee ines Z an 8 of antes: ap . vam 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, this amendment which I offer is to 

revent an innovation on the rules.as they have heretofore ex- 
isted in the government of the House from time immemorial 
except during the Fifty-first Congress. I donot think the p 
osition to constitute 100 members a quorum for the Committee 
of the Whole ought to be sanctioned by the House. 

I would like to call the attention of the House to the impor- 
tance of this Leh Set 0 e, and to the fact that the l 
e ane ranch of Congress is transacted in Committee 
of the ole. 


When we go into Committee of the Whole the certain re- 
strictions that are thrown around our actions in the House do 
not exist; for instance. you can not call the yeas and nays in 
Committee of the Whole. That is an important matter in the 
consideration of subjects that come before Congress. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole is virtually the House itself. I wisk to call 
attention, in the first place, to the fact that the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, when they were naming what number 
should constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, de- 
clared that a majority of all the members-elect to the House of 
Representatives should constitute a quorum. Now, what is the 
Committee of the Whole? It is simply the House of Repre- 
sentatives transformed into a committee and governed by the 
forms of the rule which prevail in committee. 

The proposition presented is an evasion of that provision of 
the Constitution which requires a majority of the members of 
the House to be present for the transaction of business. If itis 
not that, what is it? A Committee of the Whole House is the 
House itself; simply the form is changed and that is all. 


I refer to Article [, section 5, of the Constitution, which is as- 


follows: 

Each House shall be the ju 
of its own members, and a m: 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, etc. 

But let me call your attention to the business that comes be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole. The principal business that 
is transacted by the House of Representatives is there con- 
sidered. And I respectfully submit to the House that, to the 
matters that go through the Committee of the Whole, the House 
proper does not give much attention. That is to say, they re- 
ceive but little attention in the House after the Committee of 
the Whole has acted on them. We all know that to be true from 
experience here. Why, we come here sometimes at night with 
but few members, and pass bills through the Committee of the 
Whole, and then the next day, with possibly only a third of the 


of the elections, re 


turns, and qualifications 
ority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
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members of the House present, that action of the Committee of 
the Whole is taken up and ratified. When it is stated on the 
floor of the House that a bill, no matter what it is, has been con- 
sidered in a Committee of the Whole House, members take it for 
anted as a rule that it is all right, and let it go without ques- 
on. 
But here is the business to be considered in a Committee of 
the Whole House: 


3. All motions or propositions involving a tax or upon the people; 
ali proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appro- 
priations of money or property or requiring such appropriations to be made, 
or authorizing 8 out of appropriations already made, or releas 
any liability to the United States for money or property, shall be first consid- 
ered in a Committee of the Whole. 


Listen to the importance of it. It is also 3 that amend- 
ments from the Senate to House bills must be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, if having originated in the House they 
would be subject under the rule to that consideration. And so 
without taking the time of the House to name all of these things, 
it is only necessary to state that nearly every proposition of im- 

rtance that affects the revenue of the country is required to 
ee in Committee of the Whole. And yet it is pro- 
posed to constitute 10) members a quorum, 51 of whom would be 
a majority to do this business, and this would afford an excise 
for the other 256 members of the House to be absent. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is even a doubt about the constitution- 
' ality of this . we ought not to adopt it. We have 

done well with the rules as sey were without it in the past, 
and there can be no possible g in it unless the idea prevails 
that a few men will look after the interest of the country better 
than a larger number. 

It may be a convenience, Mr. Speaker, but convenience is not 
always safety. If this is the idea 256 of these gentlemen might 
remain at home and permit the 100 to do the business of the 
House as well as of the Committee of the Whole. The proposi- 
tion is to change a rule that has been in existence upon this sub- 
ject from the early days of the Republic and to transfer this 
important business from a committee where a majority of the 
members of the House have been required to constitute a quo- 
rum to a committee in which 100 shall bea quorum. I submit 
that this is not the time nor the occasion for such a change. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. LOUD rose. 

Mr. KYLE. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I move that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. If I my oo recognized, I will yield 
my time to the gentleman from Mississippi fMir. KYLE}. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. KYLE] asks five minutes more. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KYLE. Now, Mr.S er, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the people throughout the country, where they have 
had opportunities to upon this subject, had shown them- 
selves to be careful of their lawmakers; to provide against their 
escape from responsibility when dealing with the revenues and 
other important subjects. Nearly every State in the Union to- 
day requires its Legislature, when voting upon the subject of 
levying taxes upon the people or of appropriating money out of 
their treasuries, to have a majority of the members constituting 
the Legislature present and voting in the affirmative on a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The constitution of the State which I in part represent upon this 
floor, and in Ohio, the State of the gentleman [Mr. OUTHWAITE] 
who now advocates that 100 members shall make a quorum, 
as stated, provides, That onthe passage of every bill in either 
house the vote shall be taken by yeas and nays and entered upon 
the journal, and no law shall be passed in either house without the 
concurrence of a majority of all the members elected thereto.” 
And the constitutions of all the States which have been adopted 
in thé last few years contain similar provisions. I know the ar- 
gument is that these matters are to reviewed by the House 
after being acted upon in the Committee of the Whole; but in 
ropy that I will say, without any fear of contradiction, that 
the House usually accepts what is done in the Committee of the 
Whole for the action of the House. I submit that if the ex- 
3 of the people, as voiced in their constitutions of recent 

ate, are taken as worth anything they mean that those who 
are charged with the duty of making laws and appropriating 
money out of the public Treasury and levying taxes shall show 
what they are doing. 

It enn not be denied that they have spoken against any oppor- 


tunity of evading responsibility; and I say this innovation is 
wrong and improper, and my humble opinion is that it is fraught 
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with danger to the revenues of this country, because meas- 
ures will notreceive that careful, calm, and considerate deliber- 
ation which they would receive if we were required to have a 
majority of the members to constitute a quorum of that commit- 


e 

I want to call your attention to this further fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that among the very first rules submitted by the Committee on 
Rules is one which requires members of this House to be present 
during the sittings of the House. This proposition here is not 
in harmony with that. When the important business of the 
House, affecting the revenues of the country, is under consider- 
ation, weat least give an excuse for 256 of these gentlemen to be 
away from here. They will say, It is not incumbent upon me 
to be there. My presence is not required there, because 100 con- 
stitute a quorum, and that number is sufficient for the transaction 
of business.” That is all I care to say now. 

Mr. Loup rose during the delivery of the foregoing remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not wish to make a speech. 


I rose simpl; 
for the pur 5 


se of ne the gentleman’s time extended, so 
that he might have further opportunity to call the faithful back 
into the fold. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUT: AITE. Mr. 3 the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. KYLE] has stated very strongly and fully the objec- 
tions that may be urged to this amendment. I propose to state 
the reasons that moved the committee to submit this amendment, 
and also to consider the objections urged. 

The first objection he urges is that members may think their 

resence is not necessary here when billsare under consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole. Theoretically that is less likely 
to occur if the number is larger, of course. There may be less 
danger of absenteeism when the quorum of the committee is 
larger. Iam willing to admit that may beso; but in practical 
operation I never have observed any such result. Members do 
not feel, because they may be away, that they ought to be away. 
Members will come here, if shoy have the proper interest in the 
business before the House, whether the quorum of the committee 
is 100 or 200. The proposition is submitted for a reason which 
was manifest more than once on yesterday. 

When there are present within the Hall here perhaps 200 mem- 
bers an amendment will be offered which is of no importance to 
the bill, or to any one except the gentleman offering it. Halfa 
dozen members will vote one way and one or twothe other. The 
vote does not satisfy some one member, and he immediately makes 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. REED. en this is a substitute the pu of which is 
to relieve the chairman of the Committee of the ole from the 
necessity of counting a quorum. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman may consider it that way 
if he pleases. . 

Mr. REED. No, I am submittting it to the House that that is 
the construction you relx on. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ere would not be an opportunity of 
counting a quorum in Committee of the Whole under the gen- 
tleman’s rule. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is no necessity for counting a quo- 
rum under the gentleman’s rule. The fact is that we would be 
called upon perhaps to have a call of the House, and 200 mem- 
bers would respond to that call. Yet when we would again un- 
dertake to vote upon the amendment, the same indifference 
would be manifested, and members might not vote to the extent 
of a full quorum of a majority of the House. Yet as many men 
as generally 8 in legislation would vote, and perhaps 
over 100 would vote, and so the business would go on until another 
such an incident would occur, and more time thus be wasted. 

Another reason for the rule is this, that in the consideration 
of revenue bills, in which there are a multitude of items, or in 
the consideration of appropriation bills in which there are a 
multitude of items, members will look over the bill and see that 
it is such a measure as they would support or sustain, or that 
the part likely to come up is such as they find no objection to it, 
and withdraw from the hall of the House either to the commit- 
tee rooms, to attend to some business which they think of more 
importance, or perhaps to go to the Departments and attend to 
business there. This is simply consenting to legislation, soing 
beforehand that the report of the committee presenting the bi 
is one in which they would concur, and therefore they may ab- 
sent themselves for a brief time without detriment to the good 
of the country. Thus, sometimes we are put to the necessity of 
moving along veryslowly, being obstructed for hours or for days 
over matters of little or no importance whatever to the country 
generally; while we aresimply preparing legislation to submit to 
the House. 
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Now, when it comes to the final vote, the vote that is of the 
greatest importance, the vote in the House, the yeas and naya 
may be demanded. Itis true that the yeas and nays can not 
demanded upon the several items in the bill; but it is equally 
true that it is the duty of every member who has any objection 
to any items in the bill to be present here in the Co ttee of 
the ole. I do not see that reducing the number comprising 
the Committee of the Whole to 100 in anywise excuses the mem- 
bers from the performance of that duty, or in anywise justifies 
their absence or that they are likely to take advantage of it to 


any injurious extent. 

Mr. EED. It simply excuses the chairman from the duty of 
counting. i 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That duty is a question on which the 


gentleman from Maine and I differ, and the gentleman has em- 
phasized his proposition very 5 

Mr. DE ARMON D. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE] ought to 
be adopted. I find some strong reasons given against the course 
advocated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] in a 
speech made by that gentleman when a similar rule and a simi- 
lar amendment were under consideration in this House in the 
Fifty-first Congress, and I presume that the view taken then by 
the gentleman from Maine is now satisfactory to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I said that the other day; and Iam four 
years older than I was then, and have had four more years of 
experience since then. 

Mr. DE ARMONDy That is very true, Mr. Speaker; and that 
simply illustrates that a man may have increase of years and 
added experience without having a proper measure of gathered 
wisdom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons that had the support of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Fifty-first Congress were no more cogent 
then than to-day. Iam not saying that a man who voted ina 
certain way four years ago is bound by consi menny. or duty to 
vote the same way now; but I say that reasons which were good 
four years ago ought to be equally good now. 

What is the Committee of the Whole, Mr. Speaker? Itisthe 
House in undress uniform; the House with its coat off; the House 
handling in somewhat informal way the same sort of business 
which the House otherwise would have to handle in a more 
formal way. A trivial amendment is offered, as the gentleman 
from Ohio said, and a lot of eon drop out of the room because 
they do not care about it. They are not concerned about it, and 
nobody is bu tthe man who offers it, says he, and therefore a 
hundred men are enough to defeatit. As to that amendment, 
that particular amendment, it need not take a hundred. Fifty 
men are enough, two men are enough, one man is enough; but 
that is not the proposition. 

The question is whether the House—when it is constituted in 
a less formal way than here to-day when it must have present, 
in order to do business,a majority of its members—whether the 
House, sitting in that informal way, shall be constituted to do 
business with a lesser number than one-half of itsmembers. An 
amendment of great importance may be offered to a bill and the 
amendment rejected in Committee of the Whole without any roll 
call, without any man putting kimself upon record whether he 
voted for or fons, Ber it, and when you come back into the House 
the House is powerless, if a single man objects, to consider the 
amendment. 

It has been throttled and strangled and killed in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole by a majority in a hundred votes, if you make 
that number the quorum of the Committee of the Whole by the 
adoption of this clause. The Committee of the Whole is unlike 
all other committees of the House. Like the House itself, it sits 
in judgment upon the work of all other committees, and what is 
done in Committee of the Whole House is whatotherwise would 
be done in the House itself, in formal organization. Then you 
have a committee of 100 in the event that this rule be 
adopted, doing what the House itself can not do without one-half 
of its members. You have 100 members just as powerful in 
Committee of the Whole as a quorum of 179 in the House. A 
little further along in this same rule there is a provision which 
would enable the Committee of the Whole to dispense with 
debate, throttle debate, shut off debate, take the House virtually 
by the throat, when the House is not in formal organization to 

uss a measure of vital importance and dispose of it. 

Mr. Speaker, to show how some men stood in the Fifty-first 
Congress, and by way of illustration to show what progress we 
have made since, as the gentleman from Maine[Mr. REED] might 
say, I desire to note the names of those who voted for anamend- 
ment just like the one submitted by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi—precisely the same amendment. These gentlemen voted 
to strike out of the Reed rules the words which the amendment 


before us would eliminate, namely, which shall consist of 100 
members:” 


Abbott, Crisp, Lewis, Richardson, 
Anderson, Kans. Culberson, Tex. Magner, Robertson, 
Anderson, Miss. Cummings, Maleh, Rowland, 
W, pargan, Mansur, Sayers, 
Bankhead, ery, Martin, Ind. mey, 
es, Dunphy, . Martin, Tex. Shively, 
Bland, Edmunds, McAdoo, Skinner, 
Blount, Elliott, y, Spinola, 
Boatner, Enloe, McClammy, oe x 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fitch, McClellan, S Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fithian, McCreary, Stewart. Tex. 
Brickner, ower, MeMillin, Stockdale, 
Brookshire, Forman, McRae, Stone, Ky. 
Brown, J. B. Fowler, Mills, Stone, Mo. 
Buchanan, V. Geissenhainer, Montgomery Stump, 
Buckalew, Gibson, Moore, Tex. ‘Tarsney, 
Bunn, Goodnight, Morgan, Tih 
Bynum, Grimes, Mutchler, Tracey, 
Campbell, are, Norton, Tucker, 
Candler, Ga. Hatch, O’Ferrall. Turner, Ga. 
lton, Hayes, O`Neall, Ind in, 
Caruth, Heard, O'Neil, Venable, 
Catchings, Hemphill, Outhwaite, alker, Mo. 
Chipman, Herbert, Owens, Ohio Washington, 
Clancy, Holman, Parrett, er, 
Clarke, Ala. Hooker, Paynter, ting, 
Clements, Kerr, Pa. Peel, ike, 
unie, Kilgore, Pendleton, Wiley, 
Cobb, Lane, en à 
Compton, Lanham, Perry, Wilcox, 
per, Lawler, Pierce, ‘Williams, III. 
Cothran, Lee, Price, ‘Wilson, Mo. 
Covert, Lester, Ga. Quinn, Wise, 
Cowles, Lester, Va. Reilly, Yoder. 
During the reading of the names the time of Mr. DE ARMOND 
expired. 
Mr. COX. How much time do you desire? 


Mr. DE ARMOND. About five minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

The reading of the names was resumed and concluded. 

_Mr. CATCHINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Is that the vote which was had pending 
the discussion on the rules by the Republicans in that Congress. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Therefore it was a party vote. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes; the Republicans reported a rule such 
as has now been reported by this committee. A motion to strike 
out was made similar to that which the gentleman from Mis- 
saree [Mr. KYLE] makes now in relation to this rule, and the 
gentlemen whose names I have recapitulated voted to support 
the motion to strike out; but, there being a majority of Repub- 
licans in that House, the motion was lost. 

A MEMBER. Who made the motion to strike out? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It was made o Doi gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. OUTHWAITE], if I am correct about it. At all events, he 
made a speech on the subject, which will be found on page 1337 
of the RECORD, under date of February. 14, 1890, and any gentle- 
man who`desires to know whether in four years of experience 
and of growing age the gentleman from Ohio has really ad- 
vanced in wisdom has only to compare the speech which he 
made upon that occasion with the speech which he made here a 
few moments ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Could not the gentleman from Missouri give us 
some of the more salient points of the speeches that were made 
at that time—some of the choicer extracts? pa 

Mr. DE ARMOND. If I had the time I would be glad to do so, 
because some of the speeches made in support of this motion to 
strike out would, I think, be very good reading now; and the 
gentlemen who are making speeches to-day against the motion 
to strike out are but repeating, and feebly repeating, the — 
ments made by the Republicans in the House over which t 
gentleman from Maine presided. 

Mr. REED. “ Feebly ” is good. * 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, if I have time I will have 
an extract read from the speech of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Tho SENAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Very well. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to detain the House, but having examined this question 
four years agoand having now reéxamined it, my conclusionis 
precisely the same as it was then. That conclusion is that this 
provision isinexpedient, unwise, and of doubtful constitutionality; 
and with the consent of the House I will incorporate in my re- 
marks what I said four years ago upon this subject, and will not 
occupy time in discussing that branch of the question. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the gentle- 


man from Kentucky would have read at the desk the remarks 
he made four 3 ago on this subject. 


Mr. BREC E of Kentucky. If the House will grant 
me the time I will do so. But I want to ask attention now to a 
pets resented with very great ability by the gentleman from 

8 Mr. Blount], in a 2 7 which he made against the 


proposan four years t tends to encourage negligence 
on the 


ago 

part of Representatives in the discharge of their duties, 
and that, too, in the only portion of our proceedings of which no 
record is made. There are usually but two subjects before a 
Committee of the Whole House—the consideration of bills rais- 
ing revenue by theimposition of taxation, and of bills appropri- 
ating money; that is, spending the revenues which have been 
raised by taxation. 

All other legislation, as a rule, is done in the House sitting as 
House. There can be no exercise of sovereign power greater 
than that of the Government putting its hand in the pockets of 
the taxpayer and taking an uot part of his earnings, under 
any form of taxation, for the p © of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and the correlative duty of expending that money within 
the limitations of the deed of trust under which weact, and which 
is called the Constitution of the United States, is equally impor- 
tant. Those duties are practically performed by this House while 
sitting as a Committee of the ole House. Every rule, there- 
fore, which we can adopt torequire of the Representatives of the 
people their personal presence at the transaction of this business; 
every temptation that we can give to those Representatives not 
oy, to be present, but to personally understand that legislation 
and its details, and to act upon it with their best judgment, is a 
rule in the interest of economy and of the proper 8 of 
our highest duties. 

Now, this pro d rule is a virtual announcement to Repre- 
sentatives that less than one-third is all that may be required 
in shaping that legislation, for, while the final and efficient act 
which gives it the force of law must be done in the House, the 
shaping of that legislation is done in the Committee of the W hole 
House. The action of that committee in rejecting amendments 
is practically final, for votes can not be obtained inthe House on 
the nogative action of the Committee of the Whole. Whatthat 
committee does, if not conclusive in the nominal and technical 
sense, is conclusive in the real sense that le tion is shaped 
there. It scems to me, therefore, that the duty of the House is 
to require, as far as it can do, the presence of all its members in 
the transaction of that particular business. Not only is it that 
we give to the members a sort of official leave of absence by this 
rule, but we do it in the only portion of our business of which no 

-record is made. 

No record of a member's absence from the Committee of the 
Whole is taken, no record of his vote there is made; so that prac- 
tically there is no mode by which it can be ascertained whether 
he was present and participa or not. I desired to say this 
much, Mr. Speaker, so that I ht not afterwards hear it said 
that when this proposition I had changed the view I form- 
erly held; and now, with the permission of the House, I will 
have read by the Clerk what I said upon this subject four years 


"She SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


ired. 
iis MoMILLIN. Task unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] be extended 
so that he may have his former speech read. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentu: The proposed rule which makes a quo- 
rum of the Committee of the Whole House consist of 100 members is,if = 
sible, even more dangerous, and is equally unconstitutional. This view has 
been so well presented by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Blount] that it 
is to make a further argument upon it, but it will not be im- 
proper to say that the contention that the whole House, which by the Con- 
stitution can not “ do business" unless a ty of its members ci- 


majori parti 
le rule adopted by itself change itself from the 


pos therein, can by as 

mse to a committee, by that mere of name and some change 
in the mere rules of procedure become enabled to transact business with a 
hundred members. 


Itis mere splitting at straws and haggling over words to say that what is 
done in the Committee of the Whole is not to do business,“ in the consti- 
tutional sense of those words. ‘The business done is of the zey highest im- 
portance, Theamendments passed accepted, or rejected, practically 
commit the House to the gravest and most important legislation. Vast 
sums of money are taken from the publi: Treasury by the action of that 
committee. Therights of the citizen, the duties of public officers, the course 
of public business are settled in that committee. That committee is the 
House; the House is that committee. When the House is in session that 
committee can not sit; the House give permission to all other commit- 
tees to sit during its sittings, but in the very nature of the case it is impos- 
sible for the House to give to the Committee of the Whole House permission 
to sit while it is in session. If the House adjourns the committee can not 
sit, If the House is in recess the committee can not sit. 

By the action ot aquorum of the Ho that House then 
itself into the Co: ttee of the Whole. does not cease 


t resolves 


be the House; 
it does not adjourn; it does not take recess; it does not dissolve. It simply, 


for parliamentary purposes, under 
stitution the coe pte the 
ure 


any other action; without an 
of the committee rising, the is 

Now, it does seem to a man that itis absurd to say that it is manda- 

tory the House to have ves to resolve itself into the 

ttee of the Whole, that it takes 166 —— a owe to constitute the 

House in ch the Committee of the Whole resolves itself 

interim the same House 

“Committee of the Whole“ can “do b 

of the Whole 

been the 


House, in the English House of Commons and in our country, has 


have been discussed and settled what shall be the revenues which 
the Empire of Great Britain and the imperial Republic of the United States 
may have, what taxes shall be levied upon the la! of the respective coun- 
tries, and what functions shall be granted to those to whom these revenues 
are given. Here the representatives of pags le were given the very 
widest latitude of debate and the wider latitude of amendment. The forms 


of uro Which this latitude was guaranteed did not make this 
committee a different body from the House whose members com Fond 
* 


but simply took from them some of those trammels of parliamen 
which it has been supposed were for the ee of the more 


formal and upon motions u the House. 
In this committee are AE, thet 5 


conceal 
All this is 


accom- 
lishment of precedent arrangemen 

far measures, to the curtailment 

interrogatory by which well-devised schemes might be defeated. 

With the power to substantially stifie debate, to render possible logrolling 

by combination between various schemes, the ease of preserving so small a 

quorum under such a combination, this new creature misnamed the Com- 


annoying 


we are entering. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. This is a very important amendment, 
which I think ought to be disposed of, if possible, by a full House. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that we over this special 
amendment and proceed to the consideration of the residue of 
these rules with the unde that this amendment shall 
lie over until some day next week when there will be a full at- 
tendance. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to have 
the House dis of the rules y? í 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire that the residue of these rules, 
so far as possible, be acted on to-day. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Imean, does the gentleman expect to get 
a vote on the body of the rules? 3 

Mr. CATC GS. I propose that this matter be laid over 
and that we proceed to dispose of such other amendments as 
may be offered. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CATCHINGS] asks unanimous consent that the section of the 
proposed rules now under consideration be passed over to be re- 
turned to after concluding the consideration of the remainder of 
the rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Imove, then, tthe House pass over the 
consideration of this amendment and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the residue of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves that 
the House over clause 2 of Rule XXIII until the consid- 
eration of the remainder of the rules is finished. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope that proposition willbe 
voted down. Let us dispose of this question now. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. CATCHINGS to 
pass over the consideration of the amendment, it was rejeoted; 
there 5 39, noes 41. 

Mr. CA’ NGS. Then I ask to be recognized for some re- 
marks on this question. I do not see why there should be objec- 
tion to allowing this question to go over. I will state that I 
made this suggestion at the request of my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN ]}—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it important that there should bea 
full House when we take the yote on this question. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I had no desire to avoid a vote; but this 
is an important amendment, and I did think the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Indiana a good one. Ithought this amend- 
ment could be better disposed of by a full House than by a slim 
one. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lsuggest that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi — submit the request for unanimous consent. 

. CATCHINGS. I do not wish todo that after the request 
already made has been received in the manner it has been. 
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Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I rise to a question of order. | Committee of the Whole House the House is not in session at 
I understand that tho House voted upon the propo- | all. It is the exact equivalent of the rising of the House ora 


sition of the gentleman from Mississippi to postpone the consid- 
eration of this matter; and the question can not be again con- 
sidered in this informal way. Or,is anew motion made? I did 
not hear any motion made by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
I therefore call for the regular orđer. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Mississippi[Mr. CATCH- 
INGS} has the floor. , 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I did not understand what my friend from 
Mississippi said. I have made no motion except the one which 
was voted down. 

TheSPEAKER. Thogentlemanfrom Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] is in order. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will again state that I made my motion 
upon the suggestion of my friend from Indi who is opposed 
to the propon tion reported by the Committee on Rules and fayors 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
KYLE]. I thought it wise, inasmuch as this proposition seems to 
be regarded as a matter of importance, that it should be voted 
5 a full House. But if gentlemen here differ from that 

ew we can, of course, go on and dispose of the question now. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my surprise that so able and 
eminent a lawyer as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] undoubtedly is, should in this presence berately have 
read an opinion expressed by am four years ago, to the effect 
that the proposition of the Committee on Rules is in violation of 
the Constitution. I have heard that suggestion made, but I 
meyer before heard it come from an eminent and distinguished 

Wyer. 

Why, sir, there is nothing in the Constitution about a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. We could dispense with a Committee of 
the Whole entirely if we chose to do so. That committee is a 
mere creation of the House, designed entirely for the 8 
aiding this House in the transaction of its business. It no 

lace in the Constitution. Nor, Mr. Speaker, is an; com- 
ing from the Committee of the Whole legislation. Of course, as 
we all understand, a majority of the membership of this House 
is, under the Constitution, required in order to legislate. 

But, I repeat, nothing which may be done by Committee 
of the Whole is in the remotest degree legislation. The action 
of the Committee of the Whole is a mere tion to the 
House. It has no more binding effect than the recommenda- 
tions of any of the committees in this House, even the smallest. 
It is for the House, when such a recommendation comes before 
it, to reject it or a 83 it as may be deemed wise. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. When the Committeeof the Whole de- 
clines to recommend a particular amendment, can that amend- 
ment be considered in the House except by unanimous consent? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course it can not, because we have so 
provided in our rules, A 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Then, does not the Committee of the 
Whole practically dispose of that proposition and prevent its 
consideration in the House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It does not, because it is entirely within 
the parer of the House, if it chooses, to recommit the report to 
Dri mmittee of the Whole with any instruction it may choose 
to give. 
House. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman from Mississipi will permit me 
to suggest that even in the House, unless the previous question 
is ordered, amendments are in order. So that the proceedings 
in the Committee of the Whole do notcut off the power of amend- 
ment in the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course that is true; but I am discuss- 
ing now the question whether anything done by the Committee 
of the Whole can be conclusive in its character. Such conclu- 
siveness as may be attached to any action of the Committee of 
the Whole does not come from the Constitution, but from our 
ownrules. We have provided, for instance, that the yeas and 
nays shall not be had in the Committee of the Whole, and un- 
less there should be some agreement to that effect they can not 
be taken. It is a matter for the House to determine. It is not 
a constitutional provision in the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make this suggestion, which I think covers the 
whole gist of the question? e words of the Constitution are 
that it shall be a majority of each House to constitute a quorum 
to do business. Does the gentleman contend that what is done 
in Committee of the Whole is not business? Does it come within 
the prescription of the Constitution to do business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, what I contend is this—and 
that, it seems to me, must be manifest to every man who con- 
siders the matter—that when the House has resolved itself into 


The matter does not pass beyond the power of the 


recess and a sul uent or; tion of the Committee of the 
Whole; and we might, if we chose, provide in terms that when 
the body desired to resolve into a Committee of the Whole House, 
the House should first adjourn, and thenit would bein order for a 
member to move to proceed as a Committee of the Whole House 
to discuss matters bearing upon legislation. So the House is 
not in session at all in any shape, manner, or form. È 

The Committee of the ole is entirely distinct and separate 
from any action on the part of the House. But,asa matter of 
convenience, and as a matter of practice, the motion is made in 
the House that the House resolve itself into Committee ot the 
Whole. But the equivalent is that the House do now adjourn, 
or that the House cease its sitting, and that the Committee of 
the Whole shall be or ed. 

Mr. REED. And let me suggest to the gentleman that there 
is no mention made of the action of the Committee of the Whole 
on the Journal except where the result is reported to the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Asamatter of course. I was coming to 
that in the course of my remarks. I have been trying ever since 
I have had any connection with the Committee on Rules to have 
a rule made by the House whereby the Journal Clerk should 
make a record of the rulings made by the chairman of the Com- 


mittee of the Whole. Asa matter of fact no record is made of- 


them; and if you want to find out what a chairman of the com- 
mittee has ruled upon any 8 ou have got to search 
through the record of the debates. It is not journalized as a 
part of the proceedings of the House. The proceedings in the 
Committee of the Whole form no part whatever of the Journal; 
and I repeat I have been trying for years to get these rulings of 
the chairmen of committees made by the Journal Clerk, just as 
the rulings of the Speaker are made in the House, for the con- 
venience and instruction of the House on these subjects when 
they arise. 

All that the Committee of the Whole does is to consider prop- 
ositions and to advise the House of its judgment upon them, and 
that advice can be accepted or rejected by the House. It is not 
binding upon anybody. It is not, in any sense, the action of the 
House. It binds nobody; it binds nothing; and I think my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky would hardly venture his opin- 
ion if-he were called in his professional capacity to give it, to 
the effect that the work done by the Committee of the Whole, 
with less than a majority of the House, is no work atall, 
in that event whatever is done by the Committee of the Whole 
under such circumstances would be null and void. = 

So much for the constitutional question involved. 

ee the hammer fell.] 

r. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended until he can conclude his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection the 
gentleman will be recognized for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DE AONDE SOE what bearing it had on the 

uestion now before us I can not understand—gave the vote in 

e Fifty-first Congress, when a similar proposition was pend- 
ing. Why y I voted t it at that time. I do not 
remember now whether I listened to the discussion or not. It 
is quite likely I did. But all the country knows that in the 
struggle then going on, party lines were strictly and closely 
drawn, and the vote on the rules on both sides of the House was 
on party lines, as well as on every motion presented bearing 
upon that question. Itwasnotconfined to the rules atall, buton 
every motion presented. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If the gentleman from Mississippi would al- 
low me, Iam Nook care interested in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and particularly in that part of it which relates to the or- 
ganization of the Committee of the Whole providing that 100 
members shall constitute a quorum. Let, in the experience of 
the prome of this country, as well as of other countries, because 
the Constitution demands that there shall be a quorum in the 
House when it is in session, is it not unwise,in his judgment, to 
depart from that rinciple and adopt a different plan in the 
Committee of the ole? I ask the gentleman if we are justi- 
fied in doing away with the principle which is embraced in the 
Constitution and which has met the sanction of the people of 
this country for so many years? 


Mr. CATCHINGS. The Constitution does not fix the mem- 


bership of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But I say the experience of human beings 
has demonstrated that the requirements of the Constitution as 
to a majority of the House is a wise one. Now, I ask if it is wise 


to Spee from that principle in organizing the Committee of 
ole? 


the 


à 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I must be excused from re- 


plying to the gentleman from Kansas. While I have very great 
respect for the gentleman, yet his inquiry has no pertinency to 
the point I am 3 

But, as I was saying, the fact that we voted against this pro- 
vision in the Fifty-first Congress is offered now as an argument 
why we should vote this recommendation down. But I presume 
there is no man here who has so little respect for himself and 
his own opinions that he would be influenced by any such sugges- 
tion. There is but one question before us and that is the question, 
is it right or expedient toadoptthischangeinthe rules. Itmat- 
ters not how we voted in bag de The question has nothing to 
do with what is before us. The question is, is it wise to reir 2 
the modification? If it is not, voteit down; if it is, let us adopt it. 

We have had a practical test, Mr. Speaker, of the operation of 
this rule making 100 a quorum in the Committee of the Whole; 
and I challenge any man on either side of this House—even my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who is bit- 
terly opened to it—to rise in his place and name one single, sol- 
itary instance in which the least harm, even indirectly or infer- 
3 ; ae resulted from the quorum of 100 in Committee of 
the ole. 

I pause, Mr. Speaker, to allow some gentleman to rise in his 
place and indicate some singlo instance in which the least harm, 
even in the operation of the most viyid imagination, ever re- 
sulted to the public business by reason of 100 being made a quorum 
ìn Committee of the Whole. 

Nobody answers, Mr. Speaker, because nobody can. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

r. CATCHINGS. Iwill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Tf it is so expedient now, and if the expe- 
rience of the Fifty-first Congress proved that it was expedient, 
why was it not adopted in the last Congress, and what injury 
came from the want of it in the last Congress? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] is the last person who should ask that question, be- 
cause hé knows that there were a great many amendments which, 
if we could have had his coöperation, would have been put into 
these rules, which were not put in because he was so opposed to 
any amendments, = 

. MCMILLIN. This is not one of them, and the gentle- 
man will not intimate that it is. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ido say that the Speaker of the House 
and myn, before we had ever conferred with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] at all, had agreed that this 
was advisable; but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCOMIL- 
LIN] was so indisposed to make any amendments at all that we 
never pressed them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam not responsible for what you and the 
Speaker did privately, but nothing of the kind was ever in- 
timated to me, and you will not state that it was. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Inever said it was. The gentleman was 
asking why this amendment was not suggested, and I am giving 
the reason, which is, that the gentleman was so opposed to an 
sort of amendment to the rules that we did not prosont amend- 
ments which we otherwise would have presented. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then you hold me responsible for the fail- 
ure to adopt a clause which was never proposed to me, do you? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Idonothold you responsible for anything. 
You were asking why it was not done. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not understand the gentleman’s rea- 
soning, then. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. You asked me a question, and I am en- 
5 to answer it. There is no question of responsibility 
about it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker —I repeat it again—I want some gentleman 
to get up here and point to some single instance in which the fact 
that 100 was made a quorum in the Committee of the Whole in the 
Fifty-first Congress ever operated harmfully. I say it resulted 
in great expedition of the transaction of the public business, and 
I say to gentlemen present now, that if this amendment shall be 
voted down they will regret it before this Congress is over; be- 
cause, whether it is right or wrong, the fact is that gentlemen 
will not attend sessions regularly and constantly when we are 
at work on appropriation bills in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is this change suggested in order to get rid 
rid of the attendance of members in the House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir; it is not, because members can 
come if they choose. It is to provide for the expedition of busi- 
ness. It is not binding or conclusive upon anybody in case mem- 
bers do not choose to absent themselves. It is not designed at 
all as a bid for absenteeism. The object of it was simply that 
the House, while it was acting merely in this advisory capacity, 
which binds and concludes nobody, should be allowed to go on 
with its business whether members choose toattend or not, pro- 
vided 100 members were present. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, many times since I have been a member of 
the House I have seen the public business obstructed for hours 
at a time because there was not a quorum present in Committee 
ofthe Whole. Some gentleman present would offer some amend- 
ment, important to him but trifling to the balance of us, and it 
would be voted down; and in the anger of the moment I have 
seen gentlemen make the point that no quorum was present. 
Then we have had the Sergeant-at-Arms with his deputies scur- 
rying all over this town drumming up members so that we could 
got a majority of the whole membership here; and after several 

ours had been consumed in that way, and a quorum was brought 
here at last, we have seen the action of those present confirmed 
by the amendment still being rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippiallow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the gentleman if the fact that 
the members now haye clerks to attend to their correspondence 
and their Department work will not insure a larger attendance? 
If it does not, we made a mistake to give them clerks. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, that is a question which I 
can not answer. 


a HENDERSON of Iowa. That is in the field of speculation 
yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has expired 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. As I was observing when my friend from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] interrupted me, I have seen the business 
of the House obstructed for several hours ata time in the wa; 
that I have stated; and after the attendance of a quorum had 
finally been secured, through the efforts of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and his assistants, and we had proceeded again with the 
consideration of a further paragraph of the same appropriation 
bill, I have seen the same snag struck again, and the consid- 
eration of the bill obstructed because gentlemen had again dis- 
persed to their committee rooms or to the Departments, or at 
all events because gentlemen had absented themselves from this 
Hall. Then we have had the same process repeated, and I haye 
seen it take two or three weeks to pass a bill here which could 
have been d, and would easily have been passed, in one week, 
if the provision now suggested had been a partof the rules. This 

roposition is in the interest of economy of the public time, and 
t is economy in every sense of the word. 

Mr. MALLORY. I would inquire of the gentleman from 
Mississippi if it is not a fact that the basis of argument in favor 
of this quorum of a hundred in Committee of the Whole is that 
it will facilitate business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MALLORY. The gentlemen who are opposing the 
amendment of the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. KYLE] base their 
opposition on the ground that if we are to have what would be 
a House quorum that will necessitate a delay of business. I 
can not understand how it is that gentlemen who are occupying 
that side can make such an argument when only on yesterday 
and the Aay betore they opposed the proposition of the gentle- 
men from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] on the ground that it would 
facilitate the passage of measures before the House, by enabling 
a committee or a member of a committee, after two hours of de- 
bate, to close debate. Itseems to me there is a little inconsis- 
tency in the gentlemen who are advocating this measure. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Iam very sorry that the gentleman from 
Florida did not listen to what I said when I opposed the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. OATNERI, forif he 
had his sy te a KOR could not have drawn any parallel between 
that case and this. There is no parallel between them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in conclusion, that this amend- 
ment was offered in good faith by the Committee on Rules, be- 
lieving that it would tend toexpedite the consideration of pub- 
lic business, and the members of the Committee on Rules have 
no greater or less interest in this matter than other memberson 
this floor; and if it is the wish of members here that it shall go 
out, they have it in their power to voteit out, and it will be all 
right, so far as the Committee on Rules are concerned. 

We have discharged our duty and have reported such rules as 
we thought were best, Wehavenopride of opinion in the matter, 
but we thought that this amendment would have commended it- 
self to the judgment of every member, and I am surprised that 
such opposition should be manifested to it, because it seemed to 
us so just and so proper that we had supposed it would be accepted 
without question. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion about just one matter? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Now, is there any necessity for a rule that the 
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Committee of the Whole shall consist of 100 members only if 
every member attends in the Committee of the Whole to trans- 
act public business? 

r. CATCHINGS. Of course not. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. If youmake the Committee of the Whole 
only 100 members the New York members and others will be 
enabled to be out all of the time and leave us to furnish the quorum. 

mene 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course there would be no necessity for 
the rule if every member attended in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COX. Then there can be no necessity for reducing the 
number to 100, except to excuse the nonattendance of members 
here in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have stated that oftentimes, I have 
stated that the object of the committee is to enable us to proceed 
with our business, and enable as many as 100 members here todo 
the business work of the House. But the action of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole is not final. It is simply a recommendation to 
the House, and the House can accept its recommendation or re- 
jectit. If it wants to add other amendments, it can recommit 
the work to the Committee of the Whole or to any other com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I desire only to take up 
a moment or two of the time of the House upon the single prop- 
osition which my friend has criticised. The words in the Con- 
stitution are that a majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. The two propositions involved in the 
controversy between the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] and myself are, first, that the Committee of the 
Whole House, under the rule as reported, is practically and 
substantially the House, and that the Committee of the Whole 
House does do business,” in the meaning of the language of 
the Constitution. I affirm both propositions: That this House 
in the Committee of the Whole House is the House, and what 
is done in and by the Committee of the Whole House is doing 
“business,” 

The House does not adjourn. A member moves to go into 
Committee of the Whole; it is carried; the Speaker vacates the 
chair; the Chairman called by the Speaker assumes the chair, 
and the business“ goes on; and itis doing business.“ It is 
not final, no more than even the business of the House is final, 
until the last vote upon a bill when the motion to reconsider is 
laid upon the table finally. Butitis doing business beyond all 
question. Appropriations are put upon a bill; appropriations 
are stricken out of a bill. If it bea bill raising revenue, taxa- 
tion is imposed; taxation is reduced; the objects of taxation are 
diminished; the subjects of taxation areincreased. It is, there- 
fore, doing business.” 

Now, these are simple propositions. Whatever the power of 
the House may be, to adopt other rules or create another com- 
mittee and sali it the Committee of the House, is not involved; 
and therefore the illustration of the gentleman does not strike 
me as pertinent in the controvers, tween us. The simple 
question is: Does the Committee of the Whole House under these 
rules in the true sense of the words constitute the House? Sec- 
ondly: Does what that committee does fairly come within the 
words of the Constitution ‘‘doing business?” Ifso, the proposition 
I have submitted seems to be persuasive, if not conclusive. 

As to what has fallen from the gentleman as to the practical 
results of this rule in the Fifty-first Congress, I have to say 
that whatever may have been the part I bore, or whatever my 
views might have been in the discussion of the rulesof the Fifty- 
first Congress, or whatever criticism upon the action of the 
Fifty-first Congress I may have heretofore made, is not relevant 
to this discussion, have passed into history, and I have no parti- 
san comment to make on its action. I am considering these 
rules in a nonpartisan spirit. Whether the appropriations of 
that Congress in that Committee of the Whole meet the approval 
of the gentleman from Mississippi or not does not matter. It is 
not the question in dispute to-day. That the business ought to 
be facilitated I agree with him, with the single observation, how- 
ever, that facilitating business is not by any means so important 
as doing well the business that is done. And there can be noth- 
ing that will give us more hope of having business well done 
than to have as full an attendance of the Representatives of the 
people as can be obtained in the transaction of whatever business 
we undertake. 7 

Now, so far as Lam concerned, I beg the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to understand that I make these criticisms in no spirit of 
antagonism to the Committee on Rules. If nobody else had of- 
fered the amendment I would not have offered it, because my 
judgment was that in a House with so large a Democratic ma- 
jority as we have here the party would be responsible for that 
which was done; that no rules would relieve it of that responsi- 
bility, and that, having both branches of Congressand the Presi- 
dent, the responsibility to which we would be held at the bar of 


public opinion would give us the best inducement to legislate well 
Pinon, much regard to the rules under which we might legis- 


te. 
But as this question has been called apra as some gentlemen 
have changed their opinion about it within the last four years, 
as my own judgment was that it was not wise, as my own remem- 
brance of what was done under it in a former Congress led me to 
think that it was not expedient, it seemed to me to be nòt im- 
roper that I should make these few observations at this time. 
i lause. | 
r. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon this 
proposition in the rules a day or two ago, I called attention to 
the fact that I had made some remarks against a similar propo- 
sition in the Fifty-first Congress, so that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND], in directing attention to my speech 
made at that time, has not unearthed anything. I also stated 
that I thought I had good reason for changing the views which 
I had expressed on this subject at the beginning of the Fifty- 
first Congress. One of the views which I entertained and ex- 
pressed four 78 ago was that the proposition was of doubtful 
constitutionality. 

Since that time I have very carefully examined the question, 
and I have concluded that I was mistaken. Other gentlemen 
still entertain the opinion that there is doubt about its consti- 
tutionality, but there is no occasion for any great contention 
upon that point. There is no mention of the Committee of the 

ole anywhere in the Constitution. That committee is a de- 
vice for preparing business for the House, not a method of doing 
the business of the House. In that respect it is like the Com- 
3 on Appropriations or the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

The business reported from those great committees is now re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole and there considered, for 
convenience, to give an opportunity for amendments and for 
extended discussion, but if this House chose to proceed to con- 
sider the measures sb from those committees directly in 
the House there would ba nothing unconstitutional about that. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. If the Committee of the Whole is the same 
as the Committee on Appropriations or the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors or any of the other great committees of the House, 
why do you propon to increase the membership of those com- 
mittees and at the same time to diminish the membership of the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Because of the increase in the member- 
ship of the House, and the desire of members to be upon those 
several committees. Besides, the membership of those commit- 
tees is restricted; nobody can participate in their proceedings 
unless by appointment upon the several committees, whereas 
the Committee of the Whole is open to every member of the 
House and all can participate. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion that would prevent us from abolishing the Committee of the 
Whole. It is a mere matter of convenience. 

Its duties are not to do business, but to consider or prepare 
business for the House. When that business is repor to the 
House, the House votes upon it, either accepting or rejecting it, 
and it is then the business is done. N 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call my friend's attention to the fact that 
the form of the report of the Committee on the Whole is always 
that of a simple recommendation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I thank the gentleman from Maine for 
reminding me of that, because members who are new to the 
business of the House might suppose from some of the statements 
made here that the report of the Committee of the Whole wasa 
finality. Itis nothing of the kind. It is nothing buta recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. It is very persuasive, though. [Laugh- 


ter. 

2 OUTHWAITE. Well, persuasiveness does not make con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker,I quiteagree with my friend from 
Ohio that there is no constitutional question here, but I will ask 
him whether the practice of considering business in Committee 
of the Whole House is not derived from the immemorial prac- 
tice of the British Parliament? 7 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true; but I am now answering a 
speech which I made four years ago. [Laughter.] 

Another proposition which I made at that time, in my igno- 
rance, was that the Committee of the Whole in the English 
House of Commons required a majority. Very soon afterwards I 
learned that it required only 40 members, with a membership of 
nearly 700. : 

Another proposition I laid down on that occasion, as I recall 
it, was that the reduction of the number of the Committee of the 
Whole to 100 would induce absenteeism,ormightdoso. Istated 
here the other day that my observation was that it had not had 
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that effect in any degree. I will go further to-day, and that 
the attendance in the Committee of the Whole, during the Fifty- 
first Congress, when we had this provision in our rules, was quite 
as good as it was during the Fifty-second Congress when re 
was no such provision; that there was no more absenteeism re- 
sulting from the existence of this rule during the 8 Sea Con- 
than was induced by the absence of this rule sung imo 
Fifty-sécond Congress; and to sustain that proposition I simply 
ap to the record. 
ow, having observed those things and having observed fur- 
thermore that there was no ere ble falling off in the amount 
of the appropriations in the Fifty-second Congress as the result 
of the change in this respect 

Mr. Mc . Does not the gentleman know, however, 
that many of the appropriations which swelled the aggregate of 
expenditures during the Fifty-second Congress were made nec- 
essary because the Fifty-first Congress had passed continuing ap- 

riations which we could not reach but by a change in the law. 
Per. OUTHWAITE. I know that; but I know also that when 
any bill was passed g those continuing appropriations 
there was about as large a vote in this House as there ever is, 
for those matters were made questions of party politics, and the 
two sides of the House were arrayed against each other in as 
full force as could be commanded. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman has said that the Committee 
of the Whole simply provers le tion. Now, after the Com- 
mittee of the Whole reported an appropriation bill to the 
House is it competent or in order to offer an amendment in the 
House enlarging or diminishing the appropriations as agreed to 
in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If upon a motion for the previous ques- 
tion to promote the passage of the bill in the House a majority 
of members are ready to votedown the previous question, they 
may take possession of the bill and amend it as they may desire. 

Mr. KILGORE. One further question. Suppose in the House, 
the previous question not having been ordered, an amendment 
is d Ah to enlarge some appropriation. How under the rules 


can that amendment be considered in the House if a t of 
order is raised t it that it must first be considered in Com- 
mittee of the ole? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. As to the rules of order, they are the 
same in the House as in Committee of the Whole; and the same 
point would lie against an amendment in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. or.vice versa. 

. KILGORE. Would not that sort of an amendment com- 
pel the sending of the bill back to the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Certainly no 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. it contended that an amendment pro- 
pose to increase in the House an appropriation in a bill re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole would be subject to 
the point of order that it must receive its first consideration in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; it would have to be first considered, 
under the rules, in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly it would; because under the 
rules any proposition increasing the amount of appr riation 
must receive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has been the ruling repeatedly. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. OUTHWAITE. Lask that my time be extended. 

The SPEAKER protempore. If there be no objection, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question. He has said that in the -first Congress 
the attendance was ordinarily as large as in the Fifty-second 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. In rtion to the number of members. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. And that this attendance was on account 
of the partisan feeling 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No, sir; I said that on certain legisla- 
tion—the legislation which the 3 from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMILLIN] had in his mind, which made it necessary to inerease 
1 sides were here. 

. SNODGRASS. Now I wish to ask the gentleman whether 
it has not been the object and purpose of a great portion of the 
Democratic members in this House to have no partisan legisla- 
San to bring all parties into harmony. with each other?. [Laugh- 


r.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have no doubt such a purpose may ha ve 
been a the heart of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SNop- 
GRASS]. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 


Mr. SNODGRASS. On a partisan quesion I am accustomed 
to actas a 5 1 T 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have had no partisan feelings in any 
legislation we have had up to this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have spoken with some earnestness in 
favor of this report, and also in defense of my change of views 
on this question. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE AR- 
MOND] questions my right to change my views, or holds that if I 
did so it should be made a matter of criticism. For that reason 
I have submitted these remarks. Asa legislator, I believe the 
proposition of the Committee on Rules now under discussion 
would promote the transaction of business as against unnecessary 
and factious rece 

Mr. HOLMAN. It would make legislation easy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I do not know that there is any 
objection to ‘making legislation easy,” if the minds of the leg- 
islators approve the proposed legislation. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman concedes that four years ago he 
wag nag rae. Me litical views? 

1 e = 2 E. 1 that my mowa at that met may 
ave been slightly tinge th partisanship. [Laughter. 

Mr. LOUD. Did not the gentleman believe himself right four 
years ago? 

«Mr. OUTHWAITE. My convictions then were as honest and 
sincere as they are now. 

Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 
afew moments ago, suggested to the Committee on Rules that 
so important a matter as this had better go over to be voted on 
in a full House, when there would be no danger that the vote 
would disclose the want of a quorum, I was a little surprised to 
find gentlemen who now op the reduction of a quorum in 
Committee of the Whole to 100, insisting that this House, with 
barety a quorum, should go on and consider this important rule 
weai to govern the transactions of this House for the rest of 


ngress. 

Sir, it matters nothing to me personally what disposition may 
be made of this question when the House shall vote upon it. 
Though I am chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which is charged with the preparation of one of the appropria- 
tion bills, that bill is usually so nearly in conformity to the esti- 
mates that there is little contention about it; so that I have not 
the least personal interest in the question how this rule may 
affect legislation coming from either of these great committees. 

Isimply wanted to give the Committee of the Whole an oppor- 
tunity to go on under the five-minute rule and consider a revenue 
bill or an appropriation bill without a chance for the exercise 
on the part of afew members of petty and factious opposition. 
I do not like to see a disappointed member keep 150 men here 
doing nothing, as has often been the case. The men who are 
willing to stay here and do their duty, the men who are here 
every day to respond to their names or to vote on all questions 
in Committee of the Whole, are to be kept here doing nothing 
unless the full number of a quorum of the House is present in 
that committee, if this amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. KYLE! prevails. When those whoconstantly attend 
and are desirous of promoting the preparation of business for 
the House, I say they ought not to be kept here by factious op- 
position until gentlemen who seem to that their duties of 
another character require their presence elsewhere are brought 
back into the House. 

Mr. COX. Can you give now a solid reason for reducing the 

uorum of the Committee of the Whole to 100 when it is assumed 
at every member of Congress will be here and attending to 


his 35 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I do not know who assumes that. 
Ido not, certainly. I take the experience of the past as my 
guide, and to assume such a thing as that is too violent for my 
wildest imagination. Therefore, I can not answer the question. 

Mr. COX. Then your argument is that you are proposing a 
rule to relieve men from the duty of being here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It will not drive them away 

Mr. COX. Hold on; I have not finished and le the ab- 
senee of members of the House whose duty it is to be here. 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. - The members of the House understand 
their duty. This does not legalize their absence. It makes it 
convenient for the transaction of business. It does not matter 
what the number of the committee may be, the members will be 
here or elsewhere, according to their own ce ane 

Mr. COX. Would it not be better, if it a mere matter of 
the convenience of members, to put the number down to 50? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman assumes that to be the 
object he can adopt that view. But the object of the committee 
is to facilitate the transaction of business for submission to the 
House and: not force men who are in their seats day after day 
to sit here idly waiting for a quorum. Reducing the number 
which constitute a quorum in the Committee of the Whole 
to 100 does not invite or excuse the absence of members, unless 
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the constitutional provision that a majority of the House shall 
constitute a quorum to do business invites the absence of all the 
members above a quorum, I challenge members who oppose the 
proposition submitted by the Committee on Rules to point to a 
single instance where the rule was the instrument through which 
harm came to the country, and sustain his claim by w showing 
from the record. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. TURNER. 
tion the rules of procedure proposed by my party associates 
on the proper committees, but I deprecate so profoundly the 

. to reduce the quorum of the Committee of the 

ole to 100, that I beg to say a word on this fundamentol de- 
parture from the practice of the fathers. 

The Committee of the Whole House was a device intended to 
delay legislation. It was an invention intended to secure de- 
liberate action by a deliberate body. It was a scheme designed 
to afford to all the members a wider opportunity to confer with 
each other, and to express their st on upon matters under 
consideration. If the purpose of the Committee on Rules is 
carried out by the adoption of the change here recommended, 
instead of its original purpose and design being preserved, the 
Committee of the Whole will become a machine by which to 
expedite and facilitate the business of the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is on the assumption that members 
do not come here. 

- Mr. TURNER. In other words, it will be easier to get 3 
sitions through the Committee of the Whole than through the 
House itself. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is the point. 

Mr. TURNER, It is therefore a complete reversal of th 
purpose of the fathers who invented and followed it. 

It may, Mr.S er, look like an idle ceremonial to take down 
the mace, and that the Speaker shall descend from his chair and 
a private member take it as Chairman of the Committee of the 

hole; it may be a mere formality, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DE ARMOND] has well stated; but it is the means by 
which fuller and better opportunities are afforded to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people for the discussion and 8 public 
measures. There is notin the committee, as in the House, any 
previous question to cut off debate and amendments. 

I bel to that class of men which inclines to the belief that 
the practice of our fathers in this respect was the wisest, and I 
believe the opinions expressed by my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] four years ago, with all due deference to him now, 
were better founded than those he has uttered here to-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to recall to members the principles 
on which the argument of those who agree with me in opinion 
are founded. In the first place the Committee of the Whole 
House, in my opinion, is the House of Re ntatives itself. 
Every member of the House of Representatives is a member of 
that committee. Where is the House when this grand commit- 
tee is sitting? Is it dispersed, is it dissolved, has it adjourned 
or taken a recess? 

On the contrary, sir, the Committee of the Whole itself can 
not adjourn; and in order to reach that end and terminate its 
session, it is necessary to recall the Speaker to the chair. It is 
the House itself. The Constitution provides that a majority of 
the members of the House shall constitute a quorum to do buši- 
ness. Can the House resolve itself into a quorum in which less 
than a majority can do business? 

But suppose there is doubt on this subject. What is there in 
our present Constitution that taxes us out of that great rule of 
liberty, the rule of that general parliamentary law of which we 
have heard so much in recent years that requires a majority of 
a deliberate body to constitute a quorum? 

That is fundamental law. It is of the unwritten constitu- 
tion of parliaments that a majority of any body is nece to 
do business and to constitute aquorum. If that were not the 
case this proposed change in the rules would have been un- 


necessary. 

If tha change proposed here is stricken out of these rules, 
then by the operation of the general law of parliaments, to sa; 
nothing of the Constitution, a majority of the members of t 
House will be necessary to constitute a quorum in this great 
committee. 

Why should we depart from this institution of the majority? 

I beg to cite here the tendency of the better opinion now pre- 
vailing in this country, to require a larger number of the mem- 
bers elected to do business, rather than asmaller number. In 
many of the States this new tendency is to require even a ma- 
3 all the members elected to affirmatively to any 
legislative proposition, instead of a mere majority of a quorum. 
Such is the case in Georgia. 

The time of the gentleman has 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 


Mr. Speaker, I usually accept without ques-. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from ia be allowed to proceed. = 4 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. I may be pardoned if Í make allusion toa matter 
which has some weight with me. I belong to a school of opinion 
thatinsistsupon a rigid construction of the Constitution. I also 
believe in that school of opinion which interprets the Constitution 
in such a way as to confer upon every member of the House the 
largest liberty. I believe in no stretching of the Constitution. 

I believe it is of the utmost significance that this fundamental 
departure was first made on that side of the House which has 
never entertained these rope concerning constitutional con- 
struction. I remember that it was first engrafted into our pro- 
ceedings at the instance of those gentlemen who now constitute 
the minority of the House, those gentlemen who were then led 
with so much ability and with so much intrepidity by the gentle- 
man from Maine p r. REED]. . 

I would like to know if our opinions change with our acces- 
sion to power? How have our circumstances been altered that 
we, who denounced him and his methods in the Fifty-flrst Con- 
gress, should be so ready to unite with him in the adoption of 
mune 5 practice which we then inveighed against with all our 

g 

I have noticed that gentlemen on that side are piling over 
one another in order to induce us to fetter them, and they are 
like the gentleman from Maine himself, holding up hands and 
feet, begging to bo bound and manacled and gagged by the rules 
of the House of Representatives. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will my friend allow me to ask hima 
question? Did he notice that gentlemen on the other side were 
very earnestly supporting the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] which was intended to take 
all fétters off entirely? 

Mr. TURNER. I didnot observe the incident which the gen- 
2 from Mississippi has mentioned. We will see about that 

r. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am endeavoring to discuss this matter 
with entire kindness and deference to gentlemen who differ with 
me—gentlemen who differed with me then as well as gentlemen 
woa differ with me now. It is a fundamental difference of opin- 

on. 

I can understand why gentlemen whoconcurred then with the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] should desire now to perpet- 
uate in our rules the practice which he established. Consistency 
requires it; and then no one who has been an observant listener 
to these debates has failed to notice with what keen relish the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has watched every tendency 
or disposition on our part to vindicate the propriety of the rules 
which he then put upon us, and which we then so fiercely de- 
nounced. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not only this matter of consistency in- 
volved in the policy of the opposition to-day; but if I could get 
down to the bottom, and interrogate these gentlemen as to their 
anticipations for the future, I could find the key to their present 
conduct in the nope that at some time—I trust in the far-distant 
future—they may have the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
in the stirrups and holding the reins. 

With the highest respect to my honorable colleagues on this 
side,and in a spirit of entire deference to the fairness of the 

mtlemen who have supported it, I think this proposition is 
ad in theory, and will be of dangerous tendency. If we adopt 
this view in the matter of constituting the quorum the next step 
may come in the form of a proposition to adopt the method of 
the gentleman from Maine in counting the quorum itself. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, repeating the assurances of my entire confidence 
in the gentlemen who constitute this important Committee on 
Rules, and my entire respect for their sincerity and honesty, I 
should deplore this departure from the practice of our fathers; 
and instead of rushing legislation, as is proposed here, by mak- 
ing it easier to geta measure through the Committee of the 
Whole, rather than reduce the number of the Committee of the 
Whole I would abolish that grand committee altogether, and 
rely upon the larger body, to wit, the House of Representatives 
itself. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CURTISof New York. Mr. Speaker, like my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER], I have been educated in a school that 
believes in a strict construction of the Constitution, But I do 
not believe in extending, or attempting to extend, the provisions 
of the Constitution to other subjects than those to which they 
necessarily apply. There have been many crimes perpetrate 
in the name o rty,and many mistakes committed in the busi- 
ness management of this House in the name of the Constitution. 
On assembling, we organize with a Speaker, who appoints anum- 
ber of committees under order of the House. ese several 
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committees have charge of bills relating to specific objects, and 
before these committees persons interested in the legislation con- 
templated by them may 5 — to present their views. 

e Committee of the ole is provided for by the rules of 
the House, to which reports upon bills from these general com- 
mittees are sent for consideration before they are ordered to a 
third reading. Every member of the House is a member of the 
Committee of the ole, and in the consideration of the bills 
before it he has an opportunity of expressing his views; but what 
is done in the Committee of the ole is only advisory. As 
clearly stated by my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], it has 
no power to legislate. He states it has not the power to adjourn 
the House, and admits its absolute meun to porom, the es- 
sential powers pertaining to legislation. Its whole power con- 
sists in recommending to the House favorable or unfavorable ac- 
tion when it rises from the consideration of the bill or reports 
ha come to no resolution thereon. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who insists upon the 
Committee of the Whole having a quorum of the House to con- 
sider appropriation bills, will admit, I believe, that should a bill 
be repented from the Committee on 5 to the House 
and sent to the Committee of the Whole so as to comply with 
the rules of the House and not the provisions of the Constitution, 
that immediately after going into Committee of the Whole, the 
title of the bill having been reported by the Clerk, without read- 
ing a single line of the bill, my honorable friend could move that 
the committee rise and report progress; and this procedure 
would meet the rule of the House requiring a bill to be considered 
inCommittee ofthe Whole. Themomentthe Speaker announces 
to the House that the chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
has reported, it matters not which of the three reports he [the 
Chairman] is authorized to make to the House, the bill may be 
ordered to engrossment and third reading, notwithstanding ob- 
jections thereto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has it ever been done? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I am speaking of what might 
be done, and not speaking of the custom. We are seeking to 
correct a custom which has been shown to impede the progress 
of business. In the ordinary course of business inthe Committee 
of the Whole every member has an opportunity to speak, as 
there is no previous question by which he may be cut off from 
debate in the House. Itisa matter of convenience to provide 
that 100 shall constitute a quorum of the Committee of the Whole. 
It will facilitate the businessof the House. If members will not 
come here to make a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is 
useless to bring others here, because when they do come you 
have no power to retain them or to compel them to vote while 
here. 

All the steps in the progress of legislation, from the introduc- 
tion of a bill, its reference to a committee, its consideration by 
the committee, a subcommittees, or a single member of it, includ- 
ing the hearing of those interested in the measure sought to be 
enacted, to the reporting of the same to the House and its con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole, are all to be provided for 
by the rules of the House. The provision of the Constitution 
that a bill, to be enacted into law, shall secure a majority of the 
House relates only and entirely to its third reading and passage. 
Whatever will facilitate the work of the House in reaching its 
final consideration is wise, and ought to be provided for by the 
rules. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr.Speaker, I had occasion in 
the general debate on these ruies the other day to express my 
opinion upon the question involved in the motion of my colleague 
— r. KYLE] to strike out the provision of this rule that 100 mem- 

rs shall constitute a quorum in the Committee of the Whole. 
I will not, therefore, repeat what I then said, but will simply add 
that this proposition, if it goes into effect, relegates the whole 
power of the ouse into the hands of 51 members. 

Our total membership here is 356; a quorum of the House is 
179; but 51 is a majority of 100, and the proposition which comes 
to us from the Committee on Rules is to clothe 51 members of 
this House, a majority of this Committee of the Whole, with 
these extraordinary powers. I agree with my friend from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TURNER], who has just spoken on the other side of the 

hamber, that when the House resolves itself, by motion and by 
vote, into a Committee of the Whole, it is still the House, gov- 
erned by the rules of the House and by the methods of proce- 
dure of the House, as is indicated and enforced by the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this rule, which provides that 

The rules of proceeding in the House shall be observed in Committee of 
the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 

The vast importance of having a quorum of the House present 
in Committee of the Whole is shown by another paragraph of 
this same rule (paragraph 3), which provides that— 

3. All motions or pro tions invol a tax or charge upon the people; 
all proceedings 6 money. or bills voaking appro: 


tions of money or property, or leone | 
or authorizing payments i A roe, propria as already made, oF Late 
sidered in a Committee of the Whole. saci lta Nao taba R 

The singular importance of the Committee of the Whole and 
of the functions which it performs in our legislation is made 
manifest by the fact that none of the important classes of meas- 
ures here enumerated can be considered by the House itself until 
they have been first referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
This ph of the rule, after providing, as I have read, that 
bills of important character shall first be considered in a 
Committee of the Whole, goes on to say: 
and a point of order - 
STARO at Pe eee shall be good at any time before the con 

So that, in point of fact, until the Committee of the Whole has 
passed upon these measures, a point of order may be raised 
against their being considered by the House itself. Will any 
member say that when the House resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the consideration of important measures of legis- 
lation which, under the rules of the House, can only be consid- 
ered in that committee, that is a proceeding in which youought 
not to have a full quorum of the House, or that the proceedings 
of that committee are not as important as those at the House, 
or ought not to be conducted as systematically, with as much 
circumspection, and with as many safeguards as the proceed- 
ings of the House? On the contrary, every rule of the House 
prevails in Committee of the Whole as far as it is applicable 
there, as is made manifest by the provisions contained in the 
several paragraphs of this very Rule XXIII. Paragraph 6 pro- 
vides that: 

The committee may, he vote of a m: è 

any time after the . e 8 ‘proposed. amend 
ments to any section or paragraph to a bill, close all debate upon such sec- 
tion or paragraph, or, at its election, upon the pending amendments only 


which motion shall be de .ied without debate); but t shall not preclude 
her amendment, to be decided without debate. 


And paragraph 8, as I have already said, provides that: 

The rules of proceeding in the House shall be observed in Committee of 
the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, it is well known to members who have 
had experience here that when the House resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole to consider an appropriation bill, or any 
other bill, if that measure is voted down in the Committee of the 
Whole—and under this proposed rule it may be voted down b 
51 members, less than one-sixth of your whole membership— 
itis voted down in Committee of the Whole you can never geta 
hearing on that measure at all in the House itself. Therefore, I 
say, sir, that the Committee of the Whole House, clothed with 
the extraordinary powers conferred by these rules, as by the 
former rules of the House, is as important as the House itself, 
and I hold that it is fully as important to have a quorum there, 
and a full expression of opinion there as in the House itself. My 
honorable friend and colleague from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] say that 
they have changed their opinions upon this question. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, it is said that the greatest rival of a great man is him- 
self,” and these gentlemen are merely paying the penalty of 
rivaling what they have hitherto said oat voted upon this ques- 

on. 

For my own part,I prefer to abide by the deliberate judgment 
expressed by those gentlemen by vote and speech three or four 
years ago, rather than to take their newly formed opinion re- 
sulting from this change of view. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
good many distinguished gentlemen now in the United States 
who are having to confront opinions which they had previously 
expressed, and who are realizing the truth of the declaration to 
which I have referred, that the greatest rival of a great man is 
himself. [Laughter and applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr.CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it be to meet on Wednesday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE RULES, 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a very few 
remarks in re AY to those submitted by my distinguished friend 
from 8 r. TURNER]. The gentleman from Georgia is 
always strong, but I do not think he did himself quite justice in 
appealing to this House to sustain this amendment on the ground 
that if the rule as reported was agreed to, the House would be 
in the attitude of adopting one portion of the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress. Now, Mr. S er, we live to learn, and if we 
are wise men we draw from the experience of the past, and, waiv- 
ing the 8 of constitutionality, the only question to be con- 
sidered is whether this is a safe and wise provision, which will 
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result in the expedition of public business, If it is, we should 


adopt it, whether it had its or as suggested by the gentleman 
from Georgia or not. ; = ; 
I do not know any spirit of partisanship, Mr. Speaker, which 


should prevent us from availing ourselves of the benefit of any- 
thing that is good in parliamentary law, no matter where itmay 
have had its origin. Iam sure the distinguished gentleman 
from 5 would not desire us to go back to the ancient 
method of introducing bills and resolutions in the House. Prior 
to the Fifty-first Congress the States were called on every Mon- 
day morning for the introduction of bills. It was a tedious and 
time-wasting operation. It did not conduce in the slightest de- 
e to inform any member in regard to matters of legislation. 
ende it was provided by a rule of the Fifty-first Congress that 
all bills, whether public or private, might be introduced by 
handing them to the Speaker in the one case pr to the Clerk in 
the other. 

Now, in the portion of these rules already passed upon we 
have. assented to the readoption of that rule. There was no 
reason why we should not adopt it. Experience has shown us 
that it saves a greatdeal of trouble, thatitis a great convenience 
to members to have the privilege of introducing their bills in 
this way. Hence we adopted that rule in the last Congress and 
have adopted it for the present Congress. Yet, if the argument 
of my distinguished friend is good at all, the fact that that rule 
was among those of the Fifty-first Congress was a sufficient 
reason why we should have refused to insert it in the present 
code. 

Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman states that our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber have been inviting us to tie their 
hands and have shaped their methods with that object, I beg to 
differ with him. If he had been present during the discussion, 
or if being present he had listened to the discussion, on the 
amendment offered by my friend from Louisiana, which was sup- 
rted by the Republicans in solido under the leadership of the 
ERANT gentleman from Maine, he would have seen that 
they were endeavoring not to get their hands tied, but to strike 
off absolutely all fetters; that they were attempting to have us 
adopt something which was more radical in the way of throwing 
aside the safeguards of our business than anything which was in 
their rules. Hence on that point I think my friend is mistaken. 
But all such argument is in my view not pertinent to the ques- 
tion. I think my distinguished friend from Georgia would have 
made his argument stronger if he had confined self to the 
first part of his statement, which had reference to the constitu- 
tional view and to the practicability of the proposed rule. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said that the Committee of the 
Whole is the House, because it can not entertain a motion to 
adjourn. But, Mr. Speaker, that is so, not because the Consti- 
tution has so provided, but because this House in creating the 
Committee of the Whole has provided how it shall assemble, 
under what rules its proceedings shall be conducted, and how it 
shall cease to exist. We may alter those rules at any time if 
we choose todoso. There is nothing in the Constitution mak- 
ing it impossible for this House by its rules to provide that when 
it is desired that the Committee of the Whole shall assemble, 
the House shall first adjourn or take a recess; that then the 
Committee of the Whole as a separata and independent body 
shall convene; that it shall on hing its business adjourn 
and make report to the House after the House has again as- 
sembled. 

There is only one reason why the Committee of the Whole 
can not adjourn, and that is by reason of the very rulesof its cre- 
ation, prescribed by us, and not by the Constitution. 

Why, sir, we all know that when a message comes here from 
the Senate or from the President, if the Committee of the Whole 
is sitting, such message can not be received; we, as a Committee 
of the Whole, can not perform a single function with reference 
to ihe matter; and hence when the message is announced the 
committee rises, the House resumes its session, the message is 
received, and when that legislative act has been performed the 
House again resolves itself into Committee of the Whole. 

There is not a single act done by the Committee of the Whole 
which can be called a legislative act. It passes nothing. Ithas 
no legislative function. It is an advisory body created by the 
House, because experience has shown that the House can dis- 
charge its duty better when it is thus advised by the members 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole. We have freer debate in 
Committee ofthe Whole. Nobody is bound by anything the Com- 
mittee of the Whole does. What it does has no significance, no 
validity, no capacity of enforcement in itself, but only becomes- 
effective when it has been reported to, accepted, and confirmed 
by the House as a House. 


Mr. BOATNER. Has not the gentleman known the House 


frequently to be detained for a half day or a day in the effort to 
obtain a quorum for the Committee of the Who e? 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Ihave, many times. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then, doesnot the gentleman think that he 
will be taking away one of the most valuable “rights of the mi- 
nority” when he takes away from any obstructionist the right 
to make the point of no quorum in the Committee of the Whole, 
and to detain the House half a day or a day in the effort to geta 
quorum? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Very likely that would be the effect. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when I had the floor a few moments ago I 
asked some gentleman to stand here and show this House a soli- 
tary instance in which the rules which prevailed during the Fifty- 
first Congress had operated in the least degree to the detriment 
of the right of any member or of the public service. I have yet 
to hear some gentleman make response to that request. 

peers the hammer fell.] 

r. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, there is no need of my assur- 
ing the gentlemen in charge of this report that my purpose in 
everything I do in connection with it is to try to secure the best 
rules possible for the governmentof the House in this Congress. 
Every amendment that has been offered that, in my udgment, 
ran counter to that purpose I have antagonized an ve been 
with the committee in opposing. But when they come to pro- 

se a radical change such as this, which no Democratic House 

had and no Republican but once for more than a hundred 
years, I am inclined to think that much better reasons will have 
to be given for its pat as than have been given on this floor 
during the discussion, before the House should adopt it. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippiasks some one to point out 
some instance of evil that came from the adoption of that rulein 
the Fifty-first Congress reducing the quorum to 100 members, 
The gentleman from Mississippi will not deny, the gentleman 
from Ohio will not deny—becuuse they were both here at the 
time struggling against the adoption of that rule—that the ob- 
ject of the rule then was to facilitate the party then in power in 
this House in passing their appropriations and in getting through 
their revenue bill, and the divers obnoxious bills they passed. 
Will either of them deny that? Never. 

The gentleman from cee Peoria will not be rash enough to 
risk his reputation in the denial of that proposition. The sole 
object was not to insure deliberate action, but to railroad their 
measures through. Now, if it did assist, as all who were here 
know it did, in passing through the House these measures that 
were obnoxious to the people, and which have been condemned 
by the people since, against which we inveighed at the time and 
against which we inveigh now, that of itself, Mr. Speaker, is 
evidence—evidence against the gentleman. The object was to 

et through the revenue bill, which was wrong, and it did get 

t through; to get through their bounty bills and various other 
measures which were condemned by the people, and it aided in 
getting them through. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask if it 
would not be well to avail ourselves of the same rule to facili- 
tate the repeal of the obnoxious measures to which he refers? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; if the principle was wrong then itis 
wrongnow. There are other waysof correcting the wrong. We 
can not advocate doing two wrongs to get one right result out of 
it. It was wrong then, and the gentleman from Indiana him- 
self said it was wrong. It was wro then, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], with all due deference to his 
speech to-day, said it was wrong, and made a much stronger pre- 
sentation of that side of the question four years ago in declaring 
the wrong that was sought to be perpetrated upon the House 
and country than he has done ‘to-day in advocacy of it. If I re- 
member correctly one of his arguments was, and a forcible one, 
that the Speaker then, the distinguished gentleman from Maine, 
had just appointed fifty-one committees, and that his fifty-one 
chairmen, if the rule was adopted as proposed, could get together 
and control legislation. 

Now, sir, what is the object of this rule if it is not to enable 
less than a quorum to dothe work? We all know what practical 
. is. We know that to all intents and purposes the 
bill is finished that revenue bills are finished, that tariff bills 
are fiaished, all great measures that come before the Committee 
of the Whole are practically finished before they are reported 
to the House for action. Their consideration is completed in 
Committee of the Whole in every detail, and there is no one 
time when we can secure the change of any one line or letter 
after it gets back to the House. You can not add an amendment, 
vou can not strike outa clause. True, you may rejectamendments 
which have been offered and accepted by the Committee of the 
Whole, but in other respects the bill is sacred from the touchof 
the House. It is not even read. 

The report must be taken as an entirety. Youcan not change 
it. You can offer no amendment. You can only proceed by 
committing the whole bill, and can then get but one instruction 
on it. Your proposition now is to adopt a means by which only 
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two-fifths of the membership of this House shall be the member- 
ship of the committee. What new argument has the gentle- 
man from Ohio nted to-day? Four . he l it 
would not be well to encourage absenteeism. Now he us 
77VCCCCCCCCCCVCCCCCCCCCC Ean pa 
ty for gentlemen, alter get 0 
=e of the bill they are ee, in, to go out and to attend 
other business! it laudable tostry to induce al rto 
a the House? Is that a reason why we ought to adopt this 
e? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In that view of the case the Constitution 
itself encourages absenteeism because it only requires a majority. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; not at all. e provision of the 
Constitution is that the House may force every member to be 
present. And further, that you can not move an inch in a single 
action without a Pr ey 

Mr, OUTHW AIT. ut you admit that the Constitution pro- 
vides simply that a majority can do business? 

Mr. Mc. . Yes; it provides that a quorum can do busi- 
ness, and that less than a quorum can enforce the attendance of 
every man who was elected a. member of that body. But it also 
provides that less than half the members elected can not take a 
step in legislation. 

ow, if the object is to encourage absenteeism, you have de- 
vised the right means. At the very time when Congress has 
voted clerks to members to enable them to sit here and do their 
work, and let the clerk go to the Departments and transact that 
part of the work heretofore done by members, it seems to me 
that no announcement ought to be made to the public that the 
Fifty-third Congres has been elected to do business and p 
not.to do it. the other important committees of the House 
have been increased by this Congress. I donot stop to argue 
that question, but 3 say that if it is ne to increase 
the other eommittees, Ido not see any ee e e EE a radical 
reduction in this one. : 

1 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman is 
expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like a few minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection the 
time of the gentleman be extended. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, what. is the effect of this rule? 
There are 356 members constituting this present House of Rep- 
resentatives. One hundred of them are enabled to do business. 
Therefore, your 100 can assemble and 256 can go fis and you 
can go on with the work of acting on bills to deplete the Treas- 


Nie. HOOKER of Mississippi. And 51 of these 100 can do the 
business. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And 51 of these 100, acting as a majority, 
can determine important 3 can fix it so you can not vote 
on an amendment to a bill, can fix it so you can not offer an 
amendment, to a bill, can fix it so you can not change the bill 
anywhere from beginning to end. 

herefore, you are enabled by one-seventh of the members 
elected, acting 
of this House. Five-sevenths of Congress away and two-sevenths 
only attending. 

ow, our fathers never submitted to any such methods, Gen- 
tlemen have ken of the British Parliament. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the British Parliament is not to be a model for this 
body. We have a constitutional inhibition against less than a 
majority do: the business of this Congress; but the British 
Parliament, whose members are not paid a salary, having to look 
after their private business, and also to look after the means of 

port at same time, have adopted a different rule. 
~ Gar fathers thought, when we were elected, that we were 

elected tostay and do the work. So thinking they provided in the 

Constitution that the British method of having members serve 

tis should not become a part of our law, and provided a salary 
for the members. They are paid to come here and do the work, 
and, as far as the gentleman's argument goes to the encourage- 
ment of men to absent themselves from this House, his argument 
ought not to prevail. 

Sir, I agree with my friend from Georgia [Mr. pice: that 
this rule with reference to going into Committee of the le 
was adopted for the purpose of giving calm and deliberate con- 
sideration to measures. 

It was not supposed that the Committee of the Whole would 
agcelerate the passage of a measure. It was intended to give that 
one more means of calmly considering the questions that involve 
the taxes of the people and the payment out of their taxes, that 
is, their expenditures. 


ficient reason shown why we should run counter to those who | 


framed the Constitution, and by contemporaneous action con- 


affirmatively, to transact the important business: 


There has been, it seems to me, no suf- | ders. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. There was a special rule made for its pas- 
sage, it is true; but it was considered first under this rule, if I 


strued it. The men who were contemporaneous with those who 
framed the Constitution certainly knew as much about what its 
purport was as we do. It was never even suggested then that it 
would be proper to makea quorum of the Committee of the Whole 
consist of less than the number that constitute a quorum in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HO Will my friend yield to me for a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is known to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] that the Fifty-first Congress increased the ex- 
penditures of the Government, as against the Fiftieth Congress, 
to the extent of $217,733,061.40. Is not this rule a part of the 
system devised which rendered it possible with facility to im- 
pose that unexampled burden upon the people of this country? 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no question about the truth of 

Judge HoLMuax's statement. Youcan not point to a single ques- 
tionable measure that went through that Congress, which was 
not accelerated in its speed and facilitated in its ge by the 
adoption of that rule. It was intended to fachlitate and put 
through. It did it, and Iam surprised that any gentleman should 
question that fact. Not only were these excessive appropria- 
tions passed, but they were made continuing—pla beyond 
Congressional appropriation—and posterity is to be taxed be- 
cause of the action of that.Congress, which was facilitated in this 
way. And strange to say we are called upon to follow in the wake 
of those prodigies. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, and more than $50,000,000 were imposed 
in the way of additional appropriations in the Filty-second Con- 
gress, which appropriations were made necessary by the action 
of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. KYLE. I desire to put this question to my friend from 
Tennessee with a view to get information upon it: Suppose 
the Committee of the Whole, sitting here, should find itself with- 
out. a quorum of 100, and the committee then rose and went back 
into the House, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to go and 
bring in enough members. to constitute a quorum. How many 
should he bring in in order to make upaquorum? Should he 
tring i enough to make 100, or enough to make a quorum of the 

use 


Mr. MCMILLIN. In order to get back into the Committee of 
the Whole, if the question were raised, he would have to bring 
in a majority of the House; because when the Committee re- 
solved itself back into the House, it would take a quorum of the 
House to take any step except to bring in absent members; and 
hence when the absent. members are brought. in, and the pro- 
position was made to go back into Committee of the Whole, the 
constitutional provision which we can not override, which pro- 
vides in aon terms that a majority of the members of the 
House shall be necessary to constitute a quorum, would make 
it necessary to have a majority of all the members in order to 
get back into Committee of the Whole. That would be the 
operation of it as I understand it, although I frankly say to my 
friend from Mississippi I do not remember a decision on the 
question. 

Mr. KYLE. Then we could not proceed without having a 
majority of the House here—if the objection was made—in ate 
to get into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. That is true. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. You can not do any business in the House 
without the presence of a majority of the membership of the 
House, if mae pains of no quorum ismade. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. You can not getinto the committee of 
100, without having a majority of the House present, in order to 
take that action. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is true. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope I may be pardoned for stating that 
my sole purpose is to try to get the adoption of the best code of 
rules that we can adopt for the transaction of the public business. 
I am willing to be guided ina large measure is arriving at 
whatis best by the experience of our fathers for a hundred 

ears; and even if we did not have that experience shedding its 
ht upon our pathway, with the experience of the Fifty-first 
Congress before me I would be slow to adopt a code of rules 
which I know full well was the means by which were adopted 
the very measures for the repealing of which we are called in 
in extra session. 

Why, the silver bill was put through in that way. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE,. It was passed under a special order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I know it was passed under a specialorder. 

Mr. BYNUM. And all those bills were passed by special or- 
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remember correctly. The McKinley bill was first considered 
we BYNUM. It passed under a special rule. 

Mr. 8 was under a 3 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I know it was finally passed under a special 
rule. I know how it was done, but it was considered here for 
me dl under the rule constituting a hundred a quorum. 

. BYNUM. And as there was no progress made by that 
committee, the Spena rule was brought in and adopted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I remember what was done. I was a little 
engaged in that matter at that time. Now, if you are going to 
argue that this would not assist you, that this will not facilitate 
you, then it is useless for your 3 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman is necessarily aware that the 
McKinley bill was not considered in Committee of the Whole 
under the rule, but under special order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN: I say it was considered in the Committee of 
the Whole, but finally, not being able to get it out of the com- 
mittee in the time they wanted to pass it, they adopted aspecial 
rule, and it was passed under a special rule. In t sense the 
gentleman is correct. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


URGENT DEFICIENCY. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, [ask unanimous consent that 
the consideration of the report of the Committee on Rules be 
suspended for the purpose of enabling me to call up for consid- 
eration the Senate amendments. to 4 deficieney bill. 
There are but two amendments, and I think the House can dis- 


pose of them very easily. 

TheSPEAKE tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ments, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to 
their consideration. 

Tho amendments of the Senate were read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the first amendment of the Sen- 
ate provides for the expenditure of an appropriation already 
made to pay certain employés of the Senate from the Ist to the 
15th of Aprillast. The amendment contains no appropriation. 
The second amendment is to provide for the re of the old 
Ford’s Theater building; and | have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate that the 
Architect of the Capitol [Mr. Clark] has investigated the condi- 
tion of the building and gives it as his opinion that $6,000 will 
be sufficient to repair it and make it entirely safe. 

The House will observe that after the 80,000 has been ex- 
pended under the supervision of the Chief of E a board 
of engineers is to be constituted by the Secretary of War to ex- 
amine into its safety before it shall be used atall. The Gov- 
ernment is now paying something over $12,000 a year for the 
rent uf a building 3 for the accommodation of those who 
were 1 the old Ford Theater building. I believe tha 
both of these amendments should be-concurred in. 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the Senate amendments? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. i 

The question was taken, and the amendments were concurred 


On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on the 
table. 


HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF 
THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
introduction of a couple of resolutions and their present consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to its 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows" 

A joint e 75 — — — 9 8 5 of September, 1893, a 

Ba it resolved, etc., That there be added to the days by law declared to be 
holidays within the District of Columbia the 18th day of September, 1893, 
the same being the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Capitol of the United States. 

The SPEAKER Fig tempere. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The joint resglution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. B T also ask for the consideration of the other 
resolution. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will report the resolu- 
tion, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to its 
consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain e S, flags 
and signal numbers to decorate Capitol and its approaches, 1 


Be it resolved, elc., That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 


Navy be, and they are hereby, authorized to deliver to the Architect of the 
Capitol, for the of decorating the Capitol, its approaches, and grand 
stands to be ere: inthe Capito! grounds on the occasion of the centen- 


nial celebration of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol, such of the 
United States ensigns, flags (except battle flags), 
as may be spared, the same be so delivered to said Architect not 
jor to the 10th day of September, and to be returned by him by the ath day 

of September, 1893. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BYNUM, a motion to reconsider the several 
oe by which the joint resolutions were passed was laid on the 
table. 


numbers, and other 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
introducea resolution for reference to the Committee on Printing. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
8 That all documents and books ordered by the Fifty-second Con- 


fast as printed, or ted through the folding room of the House, as has 
been customary; and the resolution of this House dated February 27, 1883. be, 
eee same is hereby, ed in so far as the same is inconsistent here- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to introduce this resolution for reference. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, 1 ar adopt the resolution now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman has only asked to 
introduce it for reference. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have no objection to its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [I object to present consideration. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous 
consent to introduce a joint resolution, for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Banking Currency. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resotoed by tha Senate and House of resentatives, etc., That a commis- 
y Hiie airy and consti! 


subcommittees, and to inquire into, and report: 

First. 5 taken place in the relative value of gold 
and silver, and wh r the. change is due to the depreciation of silver or 
to the appreciation of gold; the cause of the change, whether permanent or 


d effect thereof upon finance, trade, commerce, agriculture, 
labor, and other interests of the country, ana upon the standard of value in 


this and other countries. 
Second. On the po! of maini the double s in the United 


taining tandard 
areen and what be the legal ratio between silver and gold, when 


ined. 
Third. On the best means of reorganizing the banking system, and 
storing confidence in commercial and financial circles, py promoting Prince 


bimetallism. 

Fourth. The report of the commission shall be presented to the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than the Ist day of January, 1894. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the intro- 
duction of this joint resolution for reference to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. CO I object. 


THE BELENAP-RICHARDSON CONTEST. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
nt consideration of the resolution from the Committee on 
ections which I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives, That there be printed 500 es 8 of 
the resolution on the 29th day of August, 1893, by the House of Rep- 
resentatives relative to the Belknap-Richardson contest from the State of 
Michigan, for the use of the Committee on Elections, together with any 
rs bearing on the case that may now bein the hands of the Clerk of 
—.— of Representatives, under the direction of the Committee on Elec- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection, and the resolution was adopted. 
- Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordi 
o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Wedn 
at 12 o’cleck m. 


ly (at 3 
y next 
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SEPTEMBER 4, 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, September 4, 1893. 


Prayer by Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of e Sete 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM H HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following joint resolutions; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: , 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the joint resolutions which have 
just come from the House of Representatives be laid before the 
enate and put on their passage. I will state that the first is a 
joint resolution by the other House, making the 18th of 
ptember a holiday in the District of Columbia. It is a ceu- 
tennial day of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol. The 
other joint resolution authorizes the use of certain flags and en- 
signs by the Architect of the Capitol on that day. I should be 
very glad to have the Senate concur with the action of the 
House of Representatives and let the matter go along. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to 
make the 18th day of September, 1893, a holiday within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was read twice and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered toathird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893, was read twice and considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The jointresolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third g, read the third time, and passed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. VANCE . a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Iredell County, N. C., praying that the so-called Sherman silver 
law be not repealed unless the free coinage of silver be substi- 
tuted therefor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented memorials of citizens of Clay and Cole- 
man Counties, in the State of Texas, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
act, unless a law providing for the free coinags of silver be sub- 
stituted therefor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I pom a communication addressed to my 
colleague and myself, praying for the immediate re of the 
silver- n of the Sherman act, signed by twenty- 
odd citizens of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I also present the stereotyped printed Wall street form of pe- 
tition, praying for the unconditional re of the Sherman act. 
I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of citizens of Boone 
County, Ky., praying that the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman silver law be unconditionally repealed; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of officers and stockholders of the 
four national banks of Richmond, Ky., praying for the passage 
of what is known as the Voorhees bill, to increase the circula- 
tion of national banks to the full value of the bonds deposited 
by them; which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of citizens of Fayette County, 
Tex., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented petitions of D. C. Buff, R. E. Hook, 
and 22 other citizens of Lexington, of W. P. Ruth, H. E. Drafts, 
and 23 other citizens of Lexington, of D. B. Duncan, J. F. Brown, 
and 26 other citizens of Columbia, and of F. C. Corley, G. W. 
Reeder, and 28 other citizens of I.exington, all in the State of 
South Carolina, praying that an appro riation be made for the 
further improvement of the Congaree River, in South Carolina; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Fort Meade (Fla.) 


Board of Trade and 58 others, business men and citizens of Fort 
Meade, Fla., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of sundry titizens of 
Montpelier, Vt., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 


clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 3 

Mr. LODGE ee the petition of Daniel J. Poore and 
other citizens of Merrimac, Mass., praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clauses of the s ed Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a memorial of citizens of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman 
silver law, and praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., and a petition of citizens of Brown County, S. Dak., pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to I; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of citizens of Washington 
County, Ind., praying for the ee reer J of the mints to the free 
and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver on equal terms at 
a ratioof 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented the petition of Edward Lauten- 
schlaeger, late private Company H, Seventh United States In- 
fantry, praying to be compensated for imprisonment in the 
Kansas State penitentiary for a period of five days during the 
mona of November, 1887; which was referred to the Committee 
on itary Affairs. 

He also 8 a petition of business men, merchants, and 
others of New Harmony, Ind., praying for the unconditional re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valley dware Association, praying for the immediate 
and unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Q. A. Smith and other citi- 
zens of Lansing, Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law, and for the free coinage of silver; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAREY presented two petitions of citizens of Rock Springs, 
Wyo., praying for the passage of what is known as the Stewart 
bill, providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver ata 
ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kentucky, praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman sil- 
ver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a petition, signed very numer- 
ously by hardware merchants of Omaha, Sioux City, Dubuque, 
and St. Paul, constituting the Mississippi and Missouri Valley 
Hardware Association, praying for the immediate repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

Talso present a petition of like import, very numerously signed, 
of citizens of Blue Hill, Nebr. 

I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present resolutions adopted b 
a convention of the people of Wallowa Somiy Oregon, whic. 
met August 19, 1893, at Lortine, Oregon, in w ich they resolve 
in favor of the repeal of the e clause of the so- 
called Sherman law, and favor the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

I also present resolutions adopted by Local Assembly No. 4898, 
Knights of Labor, of Albina, Oregon, to the same effect. 

I move that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 171) granting to the State of 
North Dakota certain lands heretofore set apart as a wood reser- 
vation for Fort Totten military reservation, for the use of the 
militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 140) to aid the State of South Dakota to support a school 
of opine Bde it without amendment. 

Mr. B Y, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S.75) for the relief of Thomas Guinean, 
reported it without amendment. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 460) granting to the State of California 5 per cent of the 
net proceeds of the cash sales of public lands in said State, re- 
ported it without amendment, 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 79) to authorize a corrected patent to be 
issued for the donation land claim of Wheelock Simmons and 
ges reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
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bill (S. 73) for the relief of William J. Cornell and Joseph M. 
Cornell, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill Gi 69) to 3 State of Oregon townships 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and 31 south, in ranges 5 and 6 east of the Willamette meridian, 
in the State of Oregon, for a public park, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 71) for the relief of John W. Lewis, of Oregon, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 826) to remit the penalties 
on the dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 827) to aid the State of Col- 
orado to support a school of mines; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 828) granting a pension to Julia 
E. Lock, formerly a widow of the late Gen. Daniel McCook; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 829) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Cyrus Payne; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 830) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the adjudication and parmons of 
claims arising from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 
1891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 831) for the relief of Anoa W. 
Osborne; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 832) tosimplify 
the form of deeds of conveyance, trust, and releases of land in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying letter of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, referred to the Committe: 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 833) granting a pension to J. 
L. Nash: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 835) providing for 
the filing of transcripts of judgments of the courts of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the J UNAN: 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 836) to remove the 
charge of desertion from John Lyon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 26) to re- 
mit the duties on ammunition for naval ordnance imported by 
the Secretary of the Navy; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying memorandum and letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


SUSPENSION OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 834) supplemental toan 
act entitled An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minorchildren, and dependent 
parents,” approved June 27, 1890, and for other purposes; which 
was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Lask that the bill be read at length, and 


shall be preferred for appomenent as far as practicable: Provided, however, 
That such boards shall be constituted as far as practicable of surgeons who 
belong to different political parties. 

SEC. 4. That whenever the certificate of a board of ex surgeons 
shall show that a claimant for pension under the act of Jane 27, 1890, is suf- 
fering from disabilities which, in their opinion, probably resulted from the 
vicious habits of the claimant, such case shall laced in the hands of a 
special examiner of the Pension Bureau, who shall make an impartial ex- 
amination into the facts of the case, at which s examination the claim- 
ant shall have full opportunity & being present, confronting and cross-exam- 
—.— the witnesses against and of introducing witnesses in his own 
behalf. When the report of the board of examining surgeons shall show 
that the disabilities found are, in their opinion, the result of causes not ref- 
erable to the claimant's vicious habits, such disabilities shall be presumed 
to be resultant from pensionable causes. 

Su. 5. Except in case of established fraud, no pension shall be suspended, 
withheld, withdrawn or reduced, except after ninety days’ written notice 
served upon the pensioner and a full and im ial hearing and in 
tion had upon sworn testimony: Provided, however, That the certificate of a 
duly appointed medical exa board may be used in evidence without 
os 4 — 5 being verified by the oa of the members of such board signing 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears nonesand 
the Senator from New Hampshire will proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The bill which has just been read is designed 
to remove every possible difficulty that now stands in the say of 
the administration of the pension law of July 27, 1890, and to 
secure its administration precisely as Congress intended that it 
should be administered. I will not take time to analyze the 
bill, as its provisions are so plain as to be readily understood. 

On the lith day of August I introduced a resolution directing 
the Committee on Pensions to inquire and report whether, in 
suspending and dropping pensioners from the rolls, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions were conform- 
ing to the provisions of existing law. That resolution is now on 
the table, and I propose to ask that, with this bill, the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Pensions for their considera- 
tion. I am aware that since that time the Commissioner has 
greatly modified his former order, but notwithstanding that I 
am inclined to the view that even now he is outside of the law, 
and that great injustice may be done to pensioners under the 
operations of the modified order. 

To place in the hands of one man the power to arbitrarily sus- 
pend or permanently drop from the pension rolls the names of 
soldiers uy enrolled thereon would be an act of folly, to sa; 
the least. It is indisputable that if one name can be suspend 
or dropped, as has been done in thousands of cases of late, ever. 
name on the pension roll can be dealt with in the same way, an 
all legislation relating to pensions be thus nullified by an admin- 
istrative officer. Congress certainly never intended to confer 
upon either the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner 
of Pensions any such sweeping and arbitrary power, the recent 
exercise of which properly alarmed every man on the pension 
rolls of the United States. 

Mr. President, I find no warrantof law for the suspension from 
the pension roll of the names of men duly enrolled thereon un- 
less the element of fraud is first proved against them. In are- 
cent newspaper article I discussed this matter, the substance of 

| Which I will repeat. 
| ONLY FOR FRAUD. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has great discretion in the 
matter of granting pensions, and under the provisions of szction 
4739, Revised Statutes, the Secretary of the Interior has power 
to strike from the rolls the names oi pensioners upon proof that 
the pensions were fraudulently obtained. But it will he noted 

| that the element of fraud must enter into the case, und the decis- 
| ion, presumably, can not be reached until after the accused has 
had the opportunity to make defense. It dces not seem to me 


if there be no objection I should like to detain the Senate a short | that the suspension of a pensioner on the ground that the proof 


ums t submitting some observations on the subject-matter of 
e > 
The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete. SECTION 1. That inthe administration of theact of June 
27, 1890, by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions 
and in the rating of pensions thereunder, allclaimants, showing a mental or 
physical disability of a permanent character, not the result of their own 
vicious habits, and which incapacitates them from the performance of manual 
labor, rendering them unable toearn a support from such manual labor, in 
sucha degree as would be rated, under former laws and the rules and re 
tionsof the Pension Office existing at the date of the 8 Said act ot qune 
por month, shall be rated proportionally in the same 

ties of service origin are proportionally rated; and all 
nsionable disability,which,if of service origin, would 
rated at $12 per month. 
nsion claims under the actof June 


27, 1890, at or above 80 
manner as like disabil 
claimantsshowing a 
be rated at or above 312 per month, shall 
SEC. 2. Whenever, in consideration of 
27, 1890, the claimant has shown that heis disabled by more than one wound 
aury, or disease, pensionable under said act, the accumulated degree ot 
bility arising from all of said separate disabilities shall be the measure 
of the rating of the pension granted, as provided in the p section. 
SEC. 3. The Commissioner of Pensions shall have power as heretofore to 
establish at points most convenient for pensioners and applicants for pen- 
sion examining boards of three surgeons each for the examination of appli- 
cants for pension. In selecti the members for said „Surgeons hav- 
ing had military ornaval service in the Army or Navy of the United States 
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submitted toa former Commissioner was insufficient, is at all 
warranted by that or any other section of the statute. Indeed, 
I know of no legal ground upon which the present Commissioner 
can review and annul the action of his predecessor. If the doc- 
trine of stare decisis does not apply here, then it is impossible to 
know under what circumstances it can be made applicable. 

Let us carefully look at 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT. 

Section 4720, Revised Statutes, authorizes the Commissioner 
„upon satisfactory evidence that fraud was perpetrated in ob- 
taining” a special act of Congress, to suspend payment thereon 
until the propriety of repealing the same can be considered by 
Congress.” This is the only statute which in terms authorizes 
the suspension“ of payment of a pension, and this is limited 
(1) to special acts, (2) where fraud was perpetrated, (3) after satis- 
factory evidence has been obtained, (4) and then only until Con- 
gress can consider the propriety of a repeal, 8 

Section 4692, Revised Statutes, provides for pensions for dis- 
abilities less than total and variable in des ree, and is the founda- 
tion of subsequent laws and practice in regard to the increase 


and reduction of ratings. Sections 4771, 4772, and 4773, provid- 
ing for biennial examinations, was repealed by section 3 of the 
act of June 21, 1879 (appropriation bill), which provided instead: 


pensioner, and a hearing upon sworn testimony, rome as to 
the certificate of the examining surgeon. ~ 3 

Section 4698}, Revised Statutes (section 4, act of March 3, 1873), 
provides that— 


n's certificate establis 
amining surgeon Or of & board of examining surgeons shall be subject ce 
the approval of aie Commissioner of Pensions. 

As the latter provision was the law when the former was passed, 
they must be construed together, and they provide that when- 
ever a pensioner applies for increase the ioner may or- 
der special medical examination, and if he approvès the sur- 
geon’s certificate he may increase or reduce the rating according 
to right and justice; but he shall not withdraw or reduce s pen- 
sion otherwise on a surgeon’s certificate under a pending e 
for increase except upon notice to the pensioner, and after he or 
she has been heard onsworntestimony. No powerishere given 
to “suspend payment of a pension“ pending such hearing, and 
the pensioner must be notified, heard, and sworn testimony taken 
before the Commissioner has lawful power to reduce, suspend, or 
withdraw a pension. 

Section 4774, Revised Statutes, was amended by section 3, pen- 
sion appropriation act of July 25, 1882, as follows: 


The Commissioner of Pensions is authorized to detail from time to time 


ot 
party appe ty of fraud either in tha 
presentation or in prosecuting the allowance of such ; any per- 
sons so detailed shall have the power to oaths and to take af- 
davits and depositions in the course of such examinations, and to orally 
examine witnesses, etc. 

It is clear from the statutes that before pension is suspended 

or dropped the pensioner 
MUST HAVE A HEARING. 

The original provision was detail clerks to investigate any 
ted fraud and to aid in prosecuting,” etc. Under the orig- 
provision a “‘special examination division” was in 
the office to whom suspicious cases were referred, and the scope 
of whose duties was enlarged by the act of 1882. In the laws 
and practice of the Pension Office the phrase special examina- 
tion” has as definite and certain a meaning as has that of “‘trial 

by jury” in the laws and practices of courts. 

Analyzing the foregoing, we find that the Commissioner of 
Pensions has lawful authority to make special examinations 
into the merits of pension and bounty land claims, as well those 
already allowed as those pending; that he must do this by de- 
tailing clerks or persons for this express purpose who are clothed 
with special power to administer oaths, etc., and who are en- 
titled to“ such additional compensation as iscustomary in cases 

of special service.” 

As neither this act nor the section which it amends authorizes 
the Commissioner to reduce, suspend, or withdraw a pension so 
investigated, but only to ‘‘assist in prosecuting frauds,” we have 
to fall back on the proviso of section 3 of the act of June 21, 1879, for 
this power. When he has made the special examination in the 
manner and by the machinery provided in these acts he can then, 
and not until then, reduce“ or “withdraw” a pension. 

Section 4719 provides that failure to claim pension for three 
ears shall be ‘‘presumptive evidence that such pension was 
egally terminated, and the pensioner’s name shall be stricken 

from the list.” 5 

Sections 4736, 4737, 4738, and 4739 relate to the war of 1812, and 
provide that ‘the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be 
stricken from the pension roll the name of any person whenever 
it appears by proof satisfactory that such name was put upon 
such roll through false or fraudulent representations.” 

Act of January 29, 1887, granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors of the Mexican war, section 3, contains the same provision, 
with the addition, and that such person is not entitled to a 
pension under this act.” 

The manner ofascertaining whether pensions have or have not 
been obtained by fraud and the requirement that claimant shall 
be notified and heard, and action taken on sworn testimony, has 
been pointed out; and these restrictions would seem to apply 
here as well as elsewhere. 

The suggestion has been made that the recent action of the 
Pension Office inmaking wholesale suspensions of pensions here- 


tofore allowed under the act of June 27, 1890, and the calling 
upon such pensioners, without notice to the pensioners and a hear- 
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ing upon sworn testimony toshow that they aredisabled, before 
ordering such pensioners for medical arty Saye is based upon 
an alleged previous pee of the Pension Office under former 
administrations. is unwarranted the facts, and 
although such suspensions may have been made in isolated cases, 
the plain fact isthat the majority of such suspensions (which at 
most were few) under former istrations have been based 
upon charges of fraud made by persons residing in the same 
community with the pensioners. 

Upon the receipt of such charges it has been the practice of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, if he was convin: that the 
charge was made by a reputable person, whose statement was 
worthy of consideration, to suspend the pension and give the 
pensioner an opportunity to rebut such charge; but action in 
these cases was taken cautiously, and as long ago as May 5, 1874, 
in the case of Lemon A. Simmons—Delano, Secre —we find the 
Commissioner of Pensions directed not to order the suspension 
of apension upon unsworn statements, and in the case of Wil- 
liam W.Calhoun, under date of January 4, 1876, Secre Chand- 
ler laid down the rule that in the suspension of a pension n 
charges of fraud based upon the 8 nondisability or other 
grounds“ the same degree of caution should be observed which 
obtains in the allowance of a pension.” 

It is a well settled principle of law that a judgment of an ad- 
ministrative officer under a construction of law duly announced 
and under which a claimant has established rights under the 
forms and regulations prescribed by a previous administration 
must stand, unless upon newly discovered evidence or unques- 
tioned fraud. The cases sustaining this view of the law are too 
numerous to be cited individually. It is sufficient, however, to 
say that, as I understand the matter, it has heretofore been the 
settled rule in the Interior Department, and that it relates to all 
kinds of claims arising in that Department. s 

A pension duly granted under the terms and regulations pre- 
scribed, and upon due proof made inaccordance therewith,which, 
under the construction of the Commissioner and Secre of 
the Interior has been duly announced, is an established right, 
which may not be invaded by a successor to either the Commis- 
sioner or the Secretary, unless it can be clearly shown that 
manifest error has been committed, or new evidence is brought 
forward, the existence of which was not known at the time of 
the adjudication, or it shall ap from the face of the papers 
that fraud has been trated in connection therewith. 

In the case of the ted States vs. Bank of the Metropolis, 13 
Peters, 377, the rule is laid down that— 

The head of a department has not aright to review the decision of his 

ecessor allowing a credit, except to correct some error or calculation. 
—— ot opinion that the allowance was wrongful he must have a suit 

In the case of the United States vs. Stone, 2 Wallace, 525, in- 
volving the question of the propriety of the issue of a patent for 
land, the court held ‘‘that one officer of the Land Office was not 
competent to cancel or annul the act of his predecessor.” 

The decisions of the Secretary of the Interior are binding upon 
his successors. 

See opinions of the Attorney-General, volume 2, page 463; vol- 
ume 5, pages 29 and 63; volume 5, pages 240 and 284; volume 7, 
page 701; volume 9, page 100; volume 12, page 355. 

in the case of Thomas Riley—Bell, Secretary—November 19, 
1878, volume 6, page 161, it was held that— 

Reconsiderations of decisions of former administrations of the Depart- 
ment is declined in cases wherein title to pension is affected, and where in 
the original settlement all the facts were presented, there having been no 
change in the facts or law. The decision should not be reversed even though 
the incumbent believes his predecessor committed an error in judgment. 
a ane Hiram C. Shouse—Kirkwood, Secretary—December 

i 7 


The deliberate decision of æ former administration ot a question involy- 
ing private rights and interests (no new facts being shown to exist when 
that decision was made) can not with propriety be reconsidered. by its suc- 
cessors.“ 


See opinion of the Attorney-General, April 26, 1869. Also 
opinion of March 7, 1871, 

In the case of the United States vs. Arredondo, 6 Peters, page 
729, the court held: 


to 8 Eyan oficer or tribunal over a subject-matter, and its ex 
conti 


only ques- 
can arise between an individual Eear F right under the acts 
done and the public, or any person d. its validity, are power in the 
officer and fraud in the . All other questions are settled by the de- 
cision made or the act done by the tribunal or officer, whether executive (1 
Cranch, 170-171), legislative (4 Wheat, 423; 2 Peters, 412; 4 Peters, 563). judi- 
cial (I1 Mass., 27; 11 S. R., 40; 2 Peters, 167, 168), or special (20 J. R., 739. 
740: 2 Dow., Peters Cas., 521, etc.), unless an a is provided for. or other 
revision, by some appellate or supervisory unal, is prescribed by law. 


The power of the officers to deal with the whole subject of pen- 
sions is just such as is conferred upon them by statute, either 
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express terms or by necessary implication, and, in the dis- 
is fs of their duties they are required to comply strictly with 
the provisions and directions of the statutes regulating the exer- 
cise of their powers; otherwise their acts or decisions will be 


nullities. Such officers exercise a naked statutory authority, 
and have no powers, except such as are granted to by stat- 
ute expressly or by necessaryimplication. These rules are stated 
by all the authorities. (See Throupe on Publie Officers, section 
556; Sutherland on Statutory Construction, section 390.) 

Where a rule is laid down by a statute for the government of 

officers, we are not at liberty to inquire whether it can be de- 
ted from with safety, or whether the mode actually pursued 
ually as beneficial to the party concerned as that preseribed 
the statute. The answer to arguments of this d is that 

e law has prescribed the manner in which the duty shall be 
performed, and that there is no superior power to direct other- 
wise. (See Sutherland on Statutory Construetion, section 30.) 

A statutory proceeding ora right given by statute is confined 
to the very cases provided for, and it extends to no other. It 
can not be enlarged by construction, nor be made available or 
valid except on the statu conditions; that is, by strictly fol- 
lowing the directionsofthe law. A party or officer, see the 
benefit or protection of such astatute must bring himself strictly 
not only within the spirit, but within its letter, and he can take 
nothing by intendment. (See Sutherland on Statutory Construc- 
tion, sections 391, 392, 393, 398, and 399.) ~ 

Mr. President, I do not want to utter a word that can be con- 
strued into partisanship on this question. The matter is too 
serious for that. All over our land men are dreading misfor- 
tune. They are the men who for fourlong years bravely battled 
to save the Union and to rye our tottering nationality. 
They are poor men, broken in health, and loo forward to an 
early release from their misfortunes and suff For the 
first time in the history of the Government the Pension Bureau 
is apparently in hostility to their interests. Instead of bending 
its energies to settle unsettled eases, that great Bureau is giving 
De roniidoa | eat pry ets 8 

g con very pensioner is a y suspicion. 
To be a pensioner is to invite sneers and derision; and besides 
this, the vast amount of work thrown upon the several divisions— 

tably the medical department—in the investigation of sus- 
pended cases has greatly congested the offlee so far as current 
work is concerned. I presume that at least ten thousand names 
have been urbitrarily and, as I believe, illegally dropped from 
the rolls, every one of which has diverted from the regular work 
of the Bureau a portion of the force which should be engaged in 
adjusting claims in process of consideration. 
. President, we are frequently reminded in the Halls of 
Con that the war is over.” That is true; but, while the 
ranks of the country’s defenders are being See A thinned, there 
et remain with us a noble army of men who fought the good 
ght to pere constitutional government and to forever es- 
tablish the liberties of our people. The debt we owe these men 
can never be repaid. They may be sneered at here orelsewhere, 
but a grateful people will not forget their sacrifices or their suf- 
ferings, and the pittance that the Government has granted them 
in the way of pensions will not be taken from them without my 
protest. Asan added and necessary protection to them, I trust 
that the bill thatI have presented may meet the approval of the 
Committee on Pensions and be s ily enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I ask the reference of the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, and also the reference of the resolution which 
Isubmitted in August last. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill and resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPEAL OF TAX ON STATE-BANE CIRCULATION, 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following amendment, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an 
act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An aet directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other ee * whieh was read and ordered to He on 
the table and be printed: — 

SEC. —. That section 3:12 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
same being section 122 of the national bank act, imposing a tax of 10 per 
centum upon the amount of notes of any 77 or of any State bank or 
State bi g association used for circulation and paid outby them, be, and 
the same is hereby. repealed: Provided, That such State banks of circula- 
tion only as secure their circulation by coin or approved State or municipal 
bonds shall receive the benefit of this act. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following amendment intended to 
be proposed to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a of the act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes; ” which was read and ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed: 


At the end of line 13 of the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance insert: 

‘That holders of silver bullion of the value of 0 or more, and not too base 
for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the same for 
coinage at the a ys the United States, and to have 3 coined into 


condi eposited 

coined: Provided, That in the co: e all silver ted at the 
mints, the Government shall receive the or erence between 
the bullion and coin value of said metal; that certificates shall be 


issued on such dollars in the manner now provided by law for the issuing 
of certificates on standard silver dollars. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 
Mr. MILLS submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 
: 5 That Rule XXII ot the Senate be so amended as to read as fol- 


"PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 


When a question is pending no motion shall be received, but— 
To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be 
day certain; 


$ 
To postpone tò a day certain; 
“To commit; 
To amend; which several motions shall have 
„ and the motions relating to adjournmen 


5 as they aiena 
arranged take a recess, 

ceed to the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table Snail be 
decided without debate.” 


LABOR DAY—PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. ALLEN. I offer, and desire to have immediately consid- 
ered, the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas it is due that Congress take cognizance of the labor organizations 
and industrialinterests of the nation by observing this day, commonly known 


as Labor : Therefore be it 
Resolved, as a mark of t for the labor organizations and indus- 


trial interests of the nation, the Senate do now adjourn. = 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam in favor of all the jubilees and holi- 

days for labor 

e VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Indiana that the motion is not debatable, except by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was born in the ranks of labor, and I 
think the best tribute we can pay to labor is to go on to a con- 
clusion with the business of the Senate as rapidly as possible. I 
say this with the utmost respect for my friend from Nebraska, 
and for his resolution, but Í see no way in which we can con- 
tribute more to the interest of labor than to relieve the present 
situation of affairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I object to the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn, (Putting the question.) The 
noes appear to have it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Task for the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire to inquire of the Chair if the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM] had not given notice that 
he desired tospeak after the morning business, and I ask whether 
the Senator from [illinois was not really on the floor for that 


urpose? 

z The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sen- 
ator from IHinois has given such notice, but the Chair enter- 
tained the motion toadjourn, which he understood to bein order. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Under such circumstances I think the 
Senator from Illinois should be permitted to proceed, and I 
shail vote against the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to say that before 1 with my 
remarks I was waiting until the measure on which I desired to 
speak was 2 laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to hear the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution of Mr. ALLEN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded 
on the resolution. 8 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, —— 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. HALE, and others. Regular erder! 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing that the resolution which 
I offered shall be temporarily laid aside until the Senator from 
IIlinois addresses the Senate, but I should like to call it up im- 
mediately after the conclusion of his remaris. 

Mr. FRYE and others. Let us have the vote now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will eall the roll. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote if here, but I should vote nay,” if at liberty to 


vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. I do not know 
how he would vote if he were present, but I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], but I am 
satisfied if he were present he would vote nay;“ I therefore 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have received a telegram from the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], stating that he is de- 
tained from the Senate by a death in his family, and for that 
reason will not be here to-day. On this and all other questions 
during the day I shall endeavor to see that the Senator is paired. 
On this vote I will pair him with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Kentucky is paired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then the Senator from Connecticut will 
have to remain unpaired on this vote. 

Mr. HUNTON. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 1 believe if he were here he would 
vote nay” on this question, and I shall record my vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proctor]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
Allen, Peffer, Power, Vance, 
irby, Pettigrew, Shoup, Vest. 

NAYS—4I. 
Aldrich, Dixon, McMillan, Squire, 
Allison, Faulkner, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Bate, 8. Manderson, Vilas, 
i 7 Gallinger, Mills, Voorhees, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Walthall. 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Washburn, 
Cattery, Hale, Palmer, White, Cai. 
Camden, Hansbrough. Pasco, White, La. 
Carey, gins, Perkins, 
Coxe, Hunton, , 
Cullom, Lindsay, Smith, 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Brice, Dubois, Jones, Ney. Pugh, 
Call, George, Kyle, uay, 
Cameron, Gibson, Lodge, a 
Chandler, Gordon, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Stewart, 
Coiquitt, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Daniel, ill, Murphy, ie, 
Davis, Hoar, Platt, Wilson, 
Dolph, Jones, Ark. Proctor. Wolcott. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn, 
REDEMPTION IN SILVER. 
Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolution; which was 


read: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish to the 
Senate, without unnecessary delay, full information on the following sub- 


ects: 

1. Whether the Treasury Department has, at any time, redeemed any por- 
tion of the silver or coin certificates in silver coin, as provided by the act of 
July 14, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman act, and if so, when and what 
amount has been thus redeemed. 

2. What mount, in c Image value, of silver bullion purchased by the 
Treas Department under the act of 8 1890, and subject to panaga 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, remains uncoined, 
why said silver bullion has not been coined and paid out, in accordance with 
the provisions of said act. 

3. Whether any part, and, if so, what part, of the 1— 85 money redeemed 
in gold by the Treasury Department since March 4, 1895, was canceled after 
r: demption or in any manner withheld from general circulation. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to have the resolution considered at 
this time. ; y 
Mr. VOORHEES. Let it go over until to-morrow. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. And be printed. : ; 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rules, and be printed. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are still in order. If there be none, that order of business is 
closed, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished bus- 
iness, the title of which will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
8. 


other pu 
LOM. Mr. President 


Mr. C 


Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pending amendment may be 
stated before the Senator from Illinois proceeds. 


Mr. CULLOM. The amendment may be laid before the Senate 


later. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offered an amendment to the bill, which is 
the pending amendment, as I think the Journal will show, and 
I ask that it be stated as the pending amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that at 2 o’clock this measure will be laid before the Senate as 
the 71 5 order of business, and at that time, or a little later, 
it might be well to read his amendment, but not in connection 
with the remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas to the amendment of the Committee on Finance is 


pending, 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the questions now engrossing 
the attention of the country and especially of Congress surpass 
in impo'tance any which have been the subject of Congressional 
action since sla¥éry was abolished and the perpetuity of the 
Union secured. The determination of great financial questions 
affect beneficially or disastrously not only the people of one 
country, but, to an extent, all the nations. 

Opinion is unanimous that the condition of affairs in this coun- 
try now demands immediate attention and prompt action by Con- 
gress; all that commerce is stagnant in all the geograph- 
icil divisions of our country; that banks and commercial houses 
are failing; that factories and mines areclosed, and that within 
the last six months perhaps a million wage-earners have been 
thrown out of employment. 

But, unfortunately for the country, there isnosuch agreement 
of opinion among the people or in Congress as to the cause of the 
distress that has so swiftly and unexpectedly come upon us, or, 
as to what is of paramount importance, the remedy for it. No 
such peculiar condition as exists in America to-dgy was ever 
known in our history. The people have suddenly found them- 
selves in changed circumstances—the merchant without custom- 
ers; the factory closed for lack of orders; the bank losing its 
deposits; the farmer without price for the products of the s oil; 
me Jaboring man W iont yor all opaa without confidence, 
and the entire country appealing to Congress for speedy relief. 

We have been admonished by the public press 9 sun- 
dry other sources, that in the present emergency patriotism 
should be superior to partisan politics, and sectional interests 
should yield to the common weal. Sir, if I believed it necessary 
that such admonitionsshould be given to the American Congress, 
I should regard a seat in this body as without honor, and should 
deplore the decadence of national spirit. Conscious of no pur- 
pose on my part other than thatof securing the greatest stability 
to our Government, the highest prosperity, consistent with con- 
servatism, to the nation, and the largest sum of happiness to the 
individual, I am unwilling to believe that other motives actu- 
ate my colleagues, g 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance has reported a bill 
allowing national banks to secure and issue circulation to the par 
value of the bonds deposited by them with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The cry comes from the people for more money. This 
bill, if enacted into law, would result in an-increase of our circu- 
lating medium, and as good money as the world affords. The 
measure is recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
yet, before a vote can be had on it, the whole national-banking 
system, which has been discussed for more than twenty-five 
years, must be discussed again in the same old strain and with 
the same arguments that have been heard at every crossroads 
from the time the act was passed. Why not give the country 
this crumb of relief, and when the people have emerged from 
their | pee distressed condition, take up the bank aci, discuss 
it, and amend it if that is deemed wise? 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL], while it is of no great consequence in itself, yet if it 
should be adopted is to be the entering wedge which will result 
in the retirement of the national-bank notes now in circulation, 
and the issuance in their 4 of an equal amount of greenback 
promises to pay on demand in gold, added to nearly one thousand 
millionsof paper already issued, which the Government is pledged 
to maintain. To what port are we, as a nation, drifting? Is it 
not time to stop and take our bearings, if it is not the purpose of 
the moversof such amendments to wreck the national Treasury, 
as I am sure it is not? 

I favor the passage of the bill as it is, but think I do not ob- 
ject to the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee, in response to the 
message of the President, has reported a bill to repeal the clauses 
of the act of July 14, 1890, providing for the monthly purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces ofsilver. I shall vote for the bill. 

Iam not one of those who believe that the act of 1890 is ina 
pooni degree responsible for the existing financial condition. 

am for its repeal, however, for the reason that it was passed 
as an expedient, and was not expected to remain on the statute 
book very long, and because the Government can not afford to 
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buy silver and coin or issue paper on it and call it a dollar when 
in fact the silver in the dollar or deposited as security for the 
dollar is worth less than 60 cents. Such a performance long con- 
tinued would embarrass any government. The reason the peo- 
ple are satisfied with silver certificates now is because the Gov- 
ernment stands behind them and is pledged to take care of them; 
but the Government is not called upon to continue sucha policy. 

Other causes have aided in producing the distrust. I shall 
refer to them later. The act of 1890 was not intended to repre- 
sent the well-defined and permanent financial policy of the United 
States. but it was passed as the lesser of two evils—the purchas- 
ing of ‘bullion and the issuance of aper money based on it, or 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. It was a papa eps 
measure to avert whata majority of our friends on the other side 
now will admit would have been a calamity—the free coinage of 
silver. The abuse and condemnation which have been heaped 
upon it are not justified by the facts. Fearful that the United 
States alone could not maintain silver at a parity with gold, with 
its mints open to the coinage of the silver of the world, and 
hopeful of a fruitful result from the then approaching monetary 
conference, the act was passed. It has at least given more money 
to our people, and if, as has been stated, it has at times driven 

old from the country, the experience of the last few weeks 
emonstrates that while it is yet in force the yellow metal under 
the operation of trade comes to our shores. 

Tam not a monometallist; I do not believe in the disuse of 
either of the two metals named in the Constitution. There is no 
considerable number of men in this country who demand the os- 
tracism of silver or of gold; on the contrary, all concede the 
utility of both as money metals. But the closer commercial re- 
lations of nations which marks the advance of civilization makes 
international concurrence in the free and unlimited use of both 
metals as money more desirable, if not absolutely n z 

I favor the free use of silver which comes from international 
coinage uponacommon basisor agreed ratio. Gold has no money 
function inherentin itself any more than hassilver. Both metals 
are the creation of nature, while money is the creature of law. 
There are no natural laws which govern the science of money, 
and there is no theory in the science which is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. All that we know 2 to the sci- 
ence is the result of experiments and experience, and it is not 
certain that what may to-day seem a well-defined principle in 
monetary science will very long remain so. ; 

The people want silver; so do I. The ple first of all want 
all our circulating medium, whether gold, silver, or peper, of 
equal value; sodo I. The people are more interested now- 
ing that their money is all good and that it will continue so than 
they are to know the material out of which it is made. 

I will insert as part of my remarks a table showing the amount 
of gold and silver coins and certificates, United States notes, and 
national-bank notes in circulation August 1, 1893. 

The table is as follows: 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-b nk notes in circulation August 1, 1893. 


GONE BOND E peed ened snubednnaa sa E cwstabshonwondened draatarsente $416, 909, 941 

Standard silver dollars SARE ENS 223, 
Subsidiary silver 64, 007, 129 
Gold certificates... 87, 611, 029 
Silver certificates .. 330, 188, 300 
asury notes, act July 14, 1890 143, 774, 138 
United States notes - nee once - 824,304, 404 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 187/22 7, 855, 000 
Nin as a ae aee aa aai 180, 134, 997 
1, 611, 099, 017 


Taking the Treasury Department's estimate of . in 
the United States on the same date, August 1, 1893 (67,066,000), 
we have a per capitacirculation of $24.02, which is Soc as mine 
as we have ever had, and more than we had until recent years. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] suggests to me that we 
have added $69,000,000 during the month of August just passed, 
and that would be, as is suggested to me by the Senator froin 
Rhode Island | Mr. DIXON], an increase of over a dollar per capita. 

There would, therefore, seem to be no ground for believing 
that the present situation has been brought about by a scarcity 
of money in the country. It isin the country, but it is not in 
circulation. The trouble is serious impairment of confidence, 
which has caused the hoarding of money, and it will remain out 
of circulation until in some way confidence is reéstablished. 

I may be allowed to digress sufficiently to say that I am grati- 
fied to learn that a very prominent gentleman in Chicago, Mr. 
Armour, is reported in the dispatches in the morning papers as 
saying that money is now coming, not only out of the pockets of 
individuals, but out of the banks in loans, and that the probabil- 
ities are that there will be an abundance of money very soon. 

The amount of deposits in the national banks of the United 
States July 12, 1893, was $1,556,761,230. This vast sum belongs 
in large part to individuals and corporations; it lies in the banks 
idle, the banks holding it for the owners, and they do not with- 


draw it because they are afraid to use it. Many men who have 
money are not only afraid to leave it in the banks but they are 
y afraid to use it in business. 

e proposition to repeal the act of 1890 would not be opposed 
by the silver men but for the reason that they believe that sich 
repeal, without some other legislation being at once enacted in 
lieu thereof, means the end of silver as money in this country. 
I do not believe, if we discontinue the purchase of silver bullion 
now, that it will be long before some more satisfactory plan for 
its use will be devised. So long as the act of 1890 remains on 
the statute books we will surely come no nearer free coinage 
than we are now. I sup as u matter of fact, if the question 
were now settled, there would be no one in the Senate, perhaps, 
who would be in favor of the retention longer on the statute 
book of the so-called Sherman act passed in 1890. 

The American people do not desire a policy in reference to 
silver, either by continuing the purchase of silver bullion or by 
the adoption of free coinage, which will result in driving all the 
gold out of the country and making this a silver nation. This 
the majority will and ought not to submit to. Iam inclined to 
believe that I state the fact truthfully when I say that there are 
not a dozen Senators on this floor who are to-day ready to vote 
in favor of making this a silver nation and driving gold out of 
the country. 

The repeal of the act of 1890 does not make gold the standard 
money of the country. It is the unit of value now. Section 
3511 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at 
the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value. 

Then follows the description of other gold pieces. The statute 
of 1873 made gold the standard. I refer: to this because many 
people believe that the repeal of the act of 1890 will in some 
way make gold the standard, and that itis not now the standard 
of value, e are not doing any such thing; we are not seeking 
to make gold the standard; we are simply seeking to repeal the 
Sherman act, which is an act for the purchase of silver bullion, 
and then coining a part of it or issuing silver certificates upon 
it. Ithas no reference whatever to the legal-tender quality of 
the money, and there is nothing in the act which in any way 
either interferes with the standard or makes gold or silver the 
standard money 

Mr MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me 
there 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will admit, how- 
ever, that if the Sherman act be repealed and nothing else is 
done, there will be no law at all on the statute book by which 
another silver dollar can be coined. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that was the condition of the 
country up tothe time of the passage of the Bland act—that then 
there were no silver dollars coined. But what I insist upon is 
that the repeal of the Sherman act has no reference whatever 
to the question as to whether silver or gold shall be the standard. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The repeal of the Sherman act 
would leave us with one hundred and forty or one hundred and 
fifty million ounces of silver bullion on hand, with no provision 
whatever for its coinage. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iassume that the party in power in the Sen- 
ate will take such action with reference to the bullion we have 
on hand as will bs wise and proper in the premises. 

Mr. ALDRICH. if the Senator from Illinois will allow me 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 would not 
repeal the provisions of that act which authorize the coinage of 
the bullion on hand or the redemption of the Treasury notes is- 
sued in accordance therewith. 

Mr. CULLOM, I am obliged to the Senator from Rhoda Is- 
land for the suggestion. The bill does not deal with that ques- 
tion at all. Therefore that subject stands as it was before any 
effort was made to repeal any portion of the act, and when we 
pass the repealing act, if we ever do, it will simply apply to the 
purchase of silver bullion, and stop there. 

England adopted the gold standard in 1816, and has maintained 
it ever since. Germany suspended the free cage of silver in 
1871; the United States in 1873, when we adopted the gold 
standard. Inthe ssme year France limited the amount of sil- 
ver to be accepted. Sweden and Norway demonetized silver in 
1874. Holland suspended free coinage and established a gold 
standard in 1875. France stopped the mintage of silver in 1876, 
in which year Russia and Spain stopped the. coinage of silver. 
Austria-Hungary adopted the gold standard in 1892, and, finally, 
this year India stops the coinage of silver, I believe, on private 
account, though I am not positive that it absolutely 2 it. 

Now. Mr. President, can we alone maintain bimetallism, for 
we are practically alone, so far as the great powers are con- 
erned. The United States can not, in my opinion, alone maintain 
free coinage of silver unless we ure willing to become a silver 
nation and drive the gold out. What we want is an international 
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agreement securing the use of both metals and free coinage on 
an agreed and if we repeal the act of 1890 and stop the pur- 
chase of silver I believe we will get it. The policy of piling up 
silver bullion is not wise statesmanship, and in a little time it 
will aes Pig stopped. The special friendsof silver may as well 
realize . The people will not.continue indefinitely the busi- 
ness of buying and up silver bullion and issuing peper 
to represent it and make the Government responsible for its re- 
demption.. Why not, then, let it be stopped now and make an- 
other effort in favor ofan international agreement? 
land adopted the gold standard in 1816, doubtless because 
by so doing she could secure an advantage over other nations 
which owed her and were silver nations. She did seoure an ad- 
vantage, She made the silver nations in debt to her pay her in 
‘old or its equivalent when they did not have the gold. There 
now, however, a strong party in England in favor of bi- 
metallism and the remonetization of silver. Before the disas- 
trous failure of Baring Brothers a British commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the depression of trade, and it reported 
that it was caused by the demonetization of silver by England 
and other nations; and on the question of restoring silver to 
its ancient use as money, remonetizing it, the commission di- 
vided equally—six to six. When England finds that she no 
longer derives an advantage by maintaining the single gold 
standard I trust and believe she will join other nations in favor 
of iF erat of silver and the maintenance of a bimetallic 
standard. z 
But we are told by gold monometallists that bimetallism is im- 
3 that it is impossible to establish a permanent ratio 
tween the two metals. I remember reading the observation 
of some student of the science, who, in dealing with this very 
dictum, compared it with the doctrine, it is impossible for a 
man to draw a line absolutely straight, or to show two things 
that are exactly alike,” He said: 


This so-called impossibility of a fixed ratio between the two metals is as 
unworthy to support a statesman in denying the possibility or desirability 
of a successful establishment of a fixed ratio as the impo: ty of 
straight, or of two alike, is unworthy to prevent 
athe ot and works of engineering. Machinery and 
works all demand for their perfection straight lines and identity 


between erent parts. At the same time substantial straightness, sub- 
‘stantialidentity will suffice. In practice the infinitely small can be neglected 


the engineer and mechanician; why not by the statesman, why not by 

The United States must adopt a financial policy which will do 
even justice between all classes and all geographical divisions, 
between debtors and creditors, between ig ee, Hs and employés. 
It should be borne in mind that universal bankruptcy, which for 
some time has threatened the country, is as fatal to the creditor 
classes as to the debtor classes, and that the safety.of the money 
interests of commerce lies in keeping money under the constant 
protection of wise laws. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with that section of our Union 
which has been found to be so rich in minerals—copper, lead, 
silver, and gold—and which has contributed so many millions of 
the money metals to the world, and the people of those States 
may well be excused for their manifestation of intense anxiety. 

he hardships overcome and the wonderful progress made b. 
the patriotic settlers of that great region west of the Missouri, 
if written up, as it will be, will form one of the most thrilling 
stories in the whole progress of our race. In all their achieve- 
ments they have been actuated by the thought that civilization 
has the right of way to the future on this continent. All the 
advantages that follow in the track of civilization now prevail 
over that vast area, through the persistent faith and dauntless 
energy of our citizens in that great section. As one humble 
representative of the Commonwealth of Illinois, the richest, 
most populous, and, commercially, the most powerful of the 
Central States of the Union, closely identified in its commerce 
with all the States west of it, as well as with those of the East, 
North, and South, I shall regret if any action we may take on 
this or any other question shall prove to be in any degree in- 
jurious to those brave and patriotic people. 

But it seems to me more important to secure a settlement of 
the silver ques##n upon some enduring basis, rather than leave 
it with the act of 1890 in force, which surely can not ! stand. 
Secure free coinage, if possible, through an international agree- 
ment, and you be on a basis which will endure. 

Free coinage by the United States alone means monometallism; 
it means all silver and no gold. Iam against making this asil- 
ver nation. J desire the free use of both silver and gold ata par- 
ity, which we can have if other nations will join with us, but 
which we can not have with safety without such concurrence of 
action. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr, CULLOM. I do not care to be interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Senator from Illinois declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. CULLOM. The question now is distinct from the ques- 
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1 we repeal the act of 1890 or the sil- 
ver-purchasing of it? Some of our Democratic friends 
seem more ially anxious for vepeal; because, in the first 

they did not vote for the bill when it passed; amd s 

ause they were profuse in the denunciations of the act 

their national convention, which, in the language of the plat- 
form, should make all of its supporters,” meaning friends of the 
act, “anxious for its speedy repeal.” 

Mr. President, in my action Iam not preset by aay polit- 
ical platform. I shall act as my j ent dictates is heat: I 
will vote for repeal because it may help to restore confidence, 
ovon Siman the act did not have much part in producing the 

Mr. President, there are other causes for the present situa- 
tion. The Senator from New York in his remarks the other 
day suggested that the question should be discussed in all its 

arings. Ishall ask the Senate to look at the subject from 
another standpoint. I do not regard it as out of place to look 
at the commercial questions which bear upon the general situa- 
tion. A year ago the financial condition of the Government and 
its Treasury was satisfactory, and the credit of the nation at 
the highest point ever attained in our history. A year the 

old ig. wheal the world were ready to be poured into the Uni d 

tates ury inexchange for United States bonds at 2 per 
cent—certainly at 2ł percent. Whether ourcreditstill 8 
as good I am in doubt. I make no mistake when I say that the 
credit of the nation was higher and better a year ago than that 
of any other government or financial institution on the globe. 

A year ago our internal and foreign commerce was larger than 
ever in our history. A year ago the manufacturing and mining 
industries were turning out a larger product than ever; a greater 
number of laborers were employed than ever, and the rate of 
wages was higher than ever. What is the spectacle which con- 
fronts us now and commands our attention? The credit of our 
National Government called in question for the first time since 
the outbreak of the war, and the commerce of the country re- 
duced; factories closed or running on half time, mines shut up, 
and a million of men unemployed and willing to work for even 
half the wages they received a year ago. 

Mr. President, my object is to seek the cause of all this unto- 
ward condition of irs. 

When Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated President of the 
United States, in 1861, it was the end of a period of hard times. 
It may be said to mark the end of an epoch in American history 
and the beginning ofa new one. The old one went out leaving 
the people poor, with no money and no work. The new one was 
inaugurated in a period of extreme financial depression among 
the people, with no national credit,and the country soon in- 
volved in the most expensive war ever waged on this planet. 

I shall not stop now to describe the financial processes by 
which the National Treasury was abundantly replenished, the 
expenditures of a great war met, and the Fen a credit lifted 
to the high plane which it occupied a year ago. It may be of 
interest to state that the expenses out of the civil war 
up to June 30, 1893, amounted to the enormous sum of $8,000,- 
000,000. The bonded debt reached its 1 int in August, 
1865, now twenty-eight years ago. On the 30th of June last it 
had been reduced to about 881,000, 000. I state these facts to 
show the financial power of this Government when properly ad- 
ministered. k 

At the beginning of this epoch in which the Republican part 
held substantial control a policy of taxation was inaugurated, 
both internal aud customs, having one great object in view, the 
preservation of the life of the nation. The people bore taxa- 
tion as the soldiers bore arms—to save the Union. 

Money flowed into the National Treasury through the chan- 
nels of internal taxation and customs duties. The nation entered 
upon a career of commercial and industrial vigor never before 
experienced. Protective-tariff laws had taken their place upon 
the statute books. Prior to the war no tariff law had been pro- 
nounced in favor of protection, and neither did a very long pe- 
riod elapse under a protective tariff to test its influence in favor 
of national prosperity or to demonstrate its influence in favor of 
American labor. Under the assurance that the needs of the Gov- 
ernment would cause the policy of protection to be steadfastly 
maintained, there was seen an advance in every commercial and 
industrial pursuit, the like of which the world had never seen. I 
will not stop to give the statistics to prove what I state; they can 
be easily procured. I will say that the total value of the prop- 
erty devoted to manufactures and mining in 1892 amounted to 
nearly $9,000,000,000, the result in large measure of the finan- 
cial policy of the Government prevailing for the last thirty 


ears, 

In November, 1892, an election came on and the party now in 
full possession of the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government triumphed. It came in, as speakers on the oppo- 
site side of this Chamber have repeatedly said, pledged to the 
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repeal of the protective-tariff laws of the country; pledged to 
overturn the policy under which our industries and resources 
had been developed; pledged to the 1 that any pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional and isa robbery of the many for 
the benefit of the few; pl to overturn the national ing 
Sreten, which had furnished the best paper currency to the peo- 
ple the country ever had, by the re of the 10 per cent tax on 
State-bank circulation, and the establishment of State banks with 
a paper currency different and peculiar to every State and cur- 
rent nowhere except in the neighborhood of its issue and at a 
discount everywhere, if history repeats itself, andit surely will. 

Down with the tariff; up with the reform tariff, whatever that 
may mean. Down with Sherman law; up with free coinage. 
Down with the national banks; up with State banks. This is 
the bill of fare which will be put before the people if the history 
of the dominant party in the Senate and the utterances of its na- 
tional conventions are an index of its future conduct. What 
wonder, Mr. President, when the country realized what had been 
done in securing this change of policy, by the election of a Dem- 
ocratic President and a Congress Demoeratie in both branches, 
distrust, hesitation, want of confidence seized the people, which 
has resulted in an almost complete ysis of business and the 
hiding away of the circulating medium of the country, and finally 
in the President calling Congress together. 

We will repeal the act. of 1890, because it is not wise to continue 
in force a statute providing for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver per month and issuing paper which the Government is 
bound to protect. I hope its repeal will be of service in remov- 
ing the paralysis now upon business; but we will not soon have 
good times and good wages again if all peed ser g made by the 
party now in power are redeemed in good fai I hope I am 
mistaken. I am as anxious as any man to see confidence re} 
restored; to see the hundreds of thousands of idle men given a 
chance to earn good wages. If the people could be assured of 
the policy that is to prevail for the next four years they would 
know what they had to meet. 

Mr. President, what is to be the policy of the Administration 
party on financial questions? I speak of the Administration 

y, because there are now two wings of Democracy in the 
mate. Is the party simply to sig ome the silver-purchasing act 
of 1890 and then take a rest? Are we to have the national 
banking system swept away, the circulation (the best we ever 
had) taken up, and greenback promises to pay substituted? The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is headed in that 
direction. If these things are to come to pass will find that 
instead of a renewal of the good times we had than a year 
ago, that the gloom of stagnation, poverty, and distress will 
settle down upon the country for years to come. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, thefour 

pies 5 our prosperity, as Jefferson once said, will continue to 


Our friends on the other side in this discussion have given 
much attention to the question of the construction of the money 
plank of their national platform, one side i ing that it meant 
unconditional repeal of the silver act of 1890, the other that it 
meant conditional re . Strong arguments have been made 
on both sides of the question. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE], on Friday last, made the very potent argu- 
ment, from a Democratic standpoint, that by conditional re 
that party would be united. I infer that he regards it as divided 
if unconditional repeal of the silver act is accomplished. This, 
Mr. President, would be a calamity the country could easily bear. 

Mr. President, the platforms of the two parties on the money 

uestion are not very unlike in either language or meaning, and 
the prominent feature of each was that every dollar, whether of 
paper or coin, issued by the Government should be as good as 
any other and at all times equal. 

And that is what the country wants. It wants whatever cir- 
culating medium we have, whether gold, silver, greenbacks, cer- 
tificates, national-bank notes, or what not, the best. Aswe have 
all these forms of currency, the policy of the Government ought 
to be, and must be, if we treat the people right, that every dollar 
of whatever kind shall be as g as the best. 

Each of the two platforms recognized the importance of secur- 
ing an international conference to adopt measures to insure a 
parity between the two metals. The special champions of the 
silver-purchase act say that act must not be repealed, because to 
repeal it would be the end of silver as a money metal in this 
country. Of what value is the law now? The silver mines are 
closed; the smelters are reported to be shut down, while the sil- 
ver-purchasing act still remains in force. Why? Because the 
product of the mines has become so cheap, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Government has been buying 4,500,000 ounces per 
month, that it does not pay to produce silver atits present price. 

In the faee of this, while the mines are closed up, as reported, 
and the smelters are shut down, we are appealed to by the silver 


men to insist. that the act of 1890 shall stay upon the statute 
book unless we are ready to give them free coinage. I want to 
say that free coinage will not be given to them, if I am any judge 
of the public sentiment of this country, until some arrangement 
is made by which, when we authorize the issuance of silver dol- 
lars, they will be as good as gold dollars or any other dollars in 
the world, 

If the Government continues the purchase of silver bullion 
under the law it will be mainly foreign silver instead of our 
own. 

Mr. President, the interests of the people require a sound, 
stable currency. We can not afford to experiment in the adop- 
tion of doubtful policies. We want no flat money. We wanta 
dollar which is intrinsically worth 100 cents the world over. 

I wish to say that there seems to be a growing disposition on 
the part of everybody apparently to find out some new financial 
scheme which he can thrust upon the country and disturb the 
business of the country, because that is the effect when such 
theories are thrown upon the country and have any particular 
following. 

We want a system of finance which will not involve the Treas- 
ury Department in constant danger. We want to rid ourselves 
of the idea that all that is necessaryto make money for the people 
is to print a promise to pay and put the Governmentstamp upon 
it. e want to secure to the country a sound currency and put 
it. beyond danger of becoming debased. We will thus beserving 
the Government faithfully, and we will equally well serve the 
business men, the toilers, and all classes of our people. 

Mr. President, the business men of all classes appeal to us to 
pass the bill for the repeal of the silver act of 1890. Multitudes 
of laborers are pleading for work. . 

If there is anything we as legislators can do, consistent with 
national honor and financial safety, to lift the clouds that darken 
the situation, remove the difficulties and start the wheels of 
commerce which are now rusting on the railroad tracks, in the 
shops, mills, factories, and mines, let us do it at once. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire to continue the discussion of the pend- 
ing measure by advocating the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee, I understood that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. COKE] is anxious to address the Senate upon the same 
subject, but I do not see him in his seat. Therefore will proceed, 
and when the Senator arrives, if it is his desire, I will yield to 
him and conclude my remarks afterwards. : 

Mr. CoKE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Texas is in now. 
8 PEFFER. Isee the Senator from Texas is now in his 
p Mr.COKE. Mr. President, the message of President Cleveland 
on the financial conditionof the country is in effect aclear, unam- 
biguous, and urgent recommendation of such legislation by Con- 
gress as will establish and maintain the single gold standard as the 
basis of our financial system, discarding silver except in a limited 
amount and as a subsidiary coinage. ith characteristic bold- 
ness and directness, this utterance of the President sharply and 
forcefully presents the issue between gold monome and 
the bimetallic currency of the Constitution and the Democratic 
platform, championing the former in terms about which there 
can be neither mistake nor misconception. 

This country can not afford to be held in suspense over such an 
issue thus presented. The highest public interest demands its 
determination and settlement; and that it can be settled finally 
and conclusively, and peace and rest, prosperity and stability 
restored to the business and commerce of the country only by 
the establishment of a bimetallic currency as it existed prior to 
1873, when silver was demonetized, the temper of the country 
based on a maturely formed judgment abundantly shows. A de- 
cision falling short of this consummation will not be a settle- 
ment, nor will it be a postponement of the contest. The agi- 
tation, unrest, discontent, and demoralization will continue to 
vex and harass the country and disturb and unsettle business. 

The 8 will never be content until the wrong of 1873, 
through which one-half of the money of this country was stamped 
out in order to double the purchasing power of the other half, 
has been undone and reversed. Since the demonetization of sil- 
ver in this country, 5 which until that time blessed the 
agricultural people of the South and West, has departed, and 
their labors have met the poorest recompense they have ever 
known. They have in large part fed and elothed the world, 
and their exported products have maintained the balance of trade 
with foreign countries in our favor, and have brought to our 
Treasury the gold on which specie payments were resumed after 
the civil war and have been maintained, 

Nearly 80 per cent of the exports of this country have been of 
agricultural products, while silver, the great factor which pro- 
duced and sustained remunerative prices in foreign and domes- 
tic markets, making our agricultural communities the most pros- 
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perous in the world, has been pursued with hostile legislation 
until the American Congress has been brought face to face with 
the proposition to perform the last act which shall expunge from 
the statute book all recognition of it as money. The great agri- 
cultural staples, cotton and wheat, have declined as silver 

gone down; and to-day silver bullion, degraded as it has been, 
will buy in the markets of the world as much or more of either 
as it ald in 1873 before it was demonetized, thus showing conclu- 
sively, if proof were needed, that it is not silver which has fallen 
in value, but gold which under the influence of legislation has 


risen. 

In the striking down of silver in 1873, twenty long years ago. 
the values of houses and lands, of cattle and horses, of flocks an 
herds, of all the products of the farm throughout the South and 
West were likewise stricken downand have remained down ever 
since. Who can estimate the loss which has accrued to these 
poopie in all these years from this cause, a loss almost fabulous 

amount, all inflicted upon the great mass of the people for the 

urpose of enriching inordinately a comparatively small number. 
These things have n burned into the minds and memories of 
the people as they have passed through the fiery ordeal of ad- 
versity, and can never be forgotten or forgiven. 

Hence I repeat, Mr. President, if the power of gold—of which 
it has been said that Philip of Macedon refuted by it all the wis- 
dom of Athens,confounded their statesmen, struck their orators 
dumb, and at length argued them out of their liberties ”—shall 
again succeed, as it has heretofore done, in defeating the demand 
of the American people for a full and complete restoration of 
silver to free goanen and full money power, the financial ques- 
tion which now tates this country will remain with us, and 
this Congress will have done all in its power to perpetuate it; for 
the people will never cease to resist the attempt to fasten upon 
them gold monometallism with its inevitable consequence of 
chronic money famine. 

The constitutional right of our people to a gold and silver cur- 
rency can not be gainsaid or questioned. Gold and silver are 
the money of the Constitution. The States are expressly pro- 
hibited to make any other a legal tender in payment of debts. 
To the National Government has been granted the power“ to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin;” in 
other words, to create, from gold and silver bullion, coins of pre- 
scribed weight and fineness, and to stamp their values and des- 
ignations upon them. The power to give the legal-tender qual- 
ity to any money other than this thus coined or to foreign coin, 
the value of which has been regulated by Congress, has been 
expressly prohibited to the States. 

The Constitution grants to the National Government the ex- 
clusive power to coin and declare the value of money, and re- 
serves to the States, respectively, the absolute right to make gold 
and silver coin, and prohibits them absolutely from making any 
other money a legal tender. The power of the National Goy- 
ernment to coin money and the power of the States to make gold 
and silver coin legal tender are correlative powers. The en- 
joyment by the States of the rights reserved to them in this re- 
gard, the right to make gold and silver coin a legal tender, is 

ependent 7 85 the due performance by the National Govern- 
ment of its duty to coin these metals—not gold alone, but gold 
and silver. 

All the recognized rules of construction require that the clauses 
of the Constitution be construed together, giving the National 
Government the full measure of power granted and the States 
the full measure of power reserved, and imposing upon each the 
corresponding duties in respect to the subject-matter. If silver 
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can be demonetized, so can gold. If either can be demonetized, 
on the same principle both may be demonetized. It would be no 
more a violation of the Constitution to demonetize both gold and 
silver, and thereby deprive the States of the power to invest 
coins of these metals with the legal-tender q ty, than it is to 
deprive them of silver when the Constitution reserves to them 
the right to both gold and silver. 

Nor would the force of this argument be weakened if it be ad- 
mitted that the National Government can constitutionally make 
other money than gold and silver coin a legal tender, for what- 
ever power the National Government may possess in this regard 
can not I ety the absolute recognition in the Constitution of 
the right of the States to make both gold and silver coin a tender; 
and as long as that right is recognized and the exclusive right 
of the National Government to coin money for their use or that 
of the people is admitted,so long of necessity must it be the 
duty of that Government to coin both gold and silver. In other 
words, the Constitution itself, in express terms, establishes bi- 
metallism. 

The alleged excessive production of silver is now the argument 
of those who would 3 that metal as money, creating, as 
they say, a greater supply than the demand, resulting in its de- 
preciation. In 1873, when silver demonetization was consum- 
mated in the United States, we heard nothing of the staple argu- 
ment of to-day against silver, that it is a cheap dollar, a 70-cent 
or a 60-cent dollar, a dishonest dollar. Nothing of the sort was 
said or could be said, because a silver dollar of 412} grains, ex- 
actly the dollar we have now, commanded a premium of 3 per 
cent over what is now called the standard gold dollar. Silver was 
more valuable than gold, yet the bankers and capitalists of Eu- 
rope and America engineered its demonetization with the same 
earnestness and zeal which now characterizes their opposition 
to its restoration to free coinage and full money power. 

Since 1873, when silver was stripped of its legal-tender power 
and of all its money functions, except that of a subsidiary coin- 
age, and relegated to the list of commodities as bullion, it has 
declined largely when compared with gold, say from 45 to 50 
percent. Gold monometallists, virtually abandoning their old 
sophistries on which they procured the demonetization of silver 
in 1873, have planted themselves on the depreciation of silver, 
ascribing it to the increased production of that metal, ignorin 
the fact that the coined silver dollar, possessed of full legal- 
tender power, is the equal in purchasing power of gold. 

Having shifted their ground, their European allies have come 
to their aid in the very nick of time, just before the meeting of 
this Congress called to act on this subject, by closing the mints 
of India to silver co e except on government account. Aided 
by the most powerful forces that ever combined in this coun- 
try for the accomplishment of any purpose, the great combined 
money power of Europe and America hope and are striving, by the 
passage of the bill now pending in the Senate, to expunge from 
our statute book any recognition of silver as money, and thereby 
reduce the bullion value so low in the markets of the world that 
its competition with gold as a money metal will not be feared 
again. 

The great argument now heard against silver is overproduc- 
tion. An examination of well-authenticated figures showing the 
production of gold and silver from the year 1493 up toand inclu- 


sive of the year 1892 will puncture the argument most effect- 
ively. I invite attention to Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 
17, 


ifty-third Congress, first session, giving a statement of the 
production of gold and silver since the discovery of America, 
which I ask be published at this point in my remarks: 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


[From 1498 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Mt 
e Mint. 


estimate o 


Period. Annual average of period. 


the Bureau of 


Total for the period. 


For the years 1886-1892 the production is the annual 


Percentage of pro- 


Silver. | duction. 


Annual average of period.] Total for the period. By weight. By value. 


z Coining Coining Sil- Sil- 

Fine ounces. Value. Fine ounces.| Value. Fine ounces. value. Fine ounces, vatis, Gold. ver. Gold. ver. 
186,470 | 88, 855, 000 5. 221, 160 | $107, 931, 000 1,511,050 | 61.954,00 42,309,400 | 884, 703, 000 11.0 | 89.0 | 66.4 | 33.6 
230, 194 4, 759, 000 5. 524, 650 | 114, 205, 000 2. 899, 930 3,749,000 | 69,508,320 | 89,988,000 | 7.4 | 92.6 | 55.9 | 44.1 
273, 586 5, 656, 000 4,377,544 | 90, 492, 000 10, 017, 940 12,952,000 | 160,287,040 | 207. 240,000 | 2.7 | 97.3 | 30.4 | 60.6 
219, 906 4,546, 000 4,398,120 | 90,917,000 9, 628, 925 12, 450,000 | 192,578,500 | 248,990,000 | 2.2 | 97.8 | 26.7 | 73.3 
237, 267 4, 905, 000 4,745,340 | 98, 095, 000 18. 467, 635 17,413,000 | 269,352,700 | 348,254,000 | 1.7 | 98.3 | 22.0 | 78.0 
273, 918 5, 662, 000 5, 478, 300 113, 248. 000 13, 596, 235 17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579,000 | 2.0 | 98.0 | 24.4 | 75.6 
266, 845 5, 516, 000 5, 336,900 | 110, 324, 000 12, 654, 240 16, 361,000 | 253,084,800 | 327,221,000 | 2.1 | 97.9 | 25.2 | 74.8 
281, 955 5, 828, 000 5,639,110 | 116,571, 000 11, 776, 545 15. 226,000 | 235,530,900 | 304,525,000 | 2.3 | 97.7 | 27.7 | 72.3 
, 709 6, 154, 000 5, 954, 180 | 123, 084, 000 10, 834, 14,008,000 | 216. 891,000 | 280,166,000 | “2.7 | 97.3 | 30.5 | 69.5 
„095 7, 154, 000 6, 921, 805 143,088, 000 10, 992, 085 14, 212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284,240,000 | 3.1 | 96.9 | 33.5 | 66.5 
412, 163 8. 520, 000 8, 243,260 | 170, 403, 000 11, 432, 540 14,781,000 | 228,650,800 | 295,629,000 | 3.5 | 96.5 | 36.6 | 63.4 
613, 422 12, 681, 000 12, 268, 440 | 253, 611, 000 13, 863, 080 17,924,000 | 277,261,600 | 358,480,000 | 4.2 | 95.8 | 41.4 | 58.6 
791, 211 16, 856, 000 15,824,230 | 327, 116, 000 17, 140, 612 22, 162,000 342. 812. 235 443,232,000 | 4.4 | 95.6 | 42.5 | 57.5 
666 | 13,761,000 | 13, 313,215 275,211,000 | 20,985,591 | 27,133,000 | 419,711,820 | 542,658,000 | 3.1 | 96.9 | 33.7 | 86.8 
571,948 | 11,823,000 | 11,438,970 | 236,464,000 | 28, 261, 36,540,000 | 565,235,580 | 730,810,000 | 2.0 | 98.0 | 24.4 | 75.6 
571,563 11, 815, 000 5,715, 627 | 118,152,000 | 28,746,922 | 37,168,000 | 287,469,225 | 371,677,000 1.9 98. 1 24.1 | 769 
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Period. 
ie 307, 957 , 606, 000 876, 063, 000 17, 385, 755 | $22,479,000 | 173,857,555 | $224,786 000 | 2.1 | 97.9 | 25.3 | 74.7 
1811820 kesse 8 =! 457. 044 9, 448, 000 4, 570, 444 94, 479, 000 14, 807, 004 19, 144,000 | 148,070, 191, 444,000 | 3.0 | 97.0 | 33.0 | 67.0 
652, 291 13, 484, 000 6,522,913 | 134,841,000 19, 175, 807 24,793,000 | 191,758,675 | 247,930,000 | 3.3 | 96.7 | 35.2 | 64.8 
1, 760, 502 36, 393, 000 17, 605,018 | 363,928,000 | 25,090,342} 32,440,000 | 250,908,422 | 324,400,000 | 6.6 | 93.4 | 52.9 | 47.1 
6, 410,324 | 132,573, 000 32,051,621 | 662, 500, 000 28, 488, 597 36,824,000 | 142,442,986 | 184,169,000 | 18.4 | 81.6 | 78.3 | 21.7 
6, 486,262 | 134,083,000} 32,431,312 | 670,415,000 29, 095, 428 87,618,000 | 145,477,142 | 183,092,000 18.2 81.8 ag 21.9 
5,949,582 | 122,989,000 | 29. 747,913 | 614,945,000 35, 401, 972 45,772,000 | 177,000,862 | 228,861,000 | 14.4 | 85.6 | 72.9 | 27.1 
6,270,086 | 129, 614, 000 31, 350,430 | 648,071, 000 43, 051, 583 55, 663,000 | 215,257,914 | 278,313,000 | 12.7 | 87.3 | 70.0 | 30.0 
5,501,014 | 115,577,000 27, 955, 068 | 577,083,000 63. 317, 014 81,864,000 | 316,585,069 | 409,322,000 | 8.1 | 91.9 | 58.6 41.4 
5, 543,110 | 114,188,000 | 27,715,550 | 572, 931, 000 78,775, 602 | 101,851,000 | 393,878,000 | 509,256,000} 6.6 | 93.4 | 53.0 | 47.0 
4,704,755 | 99, 116, 000 23,973,773 | 495, 582,000 92,003, 944 | 118,955,000 | 460,019,722 | 594,773,000 | 5.0 | 95.0 | 45.5 | 54.5 
5,127,750 | 106, 000, 000 5, 127,750 | 106, 000, 000 93, 276,000 | 120, 600, 009 93,276,000 | 120,600,000 | 5.2 | 94.8 | 46.8 | 53.2 
5,093,984 | 105, 302,000 5, 093, 984 | 105, 302, 000 96, 189,000 | 124, 366, 000 98, 189,000 | 124,366,000 | 5.0 | 95.0 | 45.9 | 54.1 
5,316,412 | 100, 900, 000 5, 316, 109, 900,000 | 109,911,000 | 142,107,000 | 109,911,000 142, 107, 000 4.6 | 95.4 | 43.6 | 56.4 
5, 746,950 | 118, 800, 000 5, 746, 118, 800,000 | 125, 830,000 | 162,690,000 | 125,830,000 | 162,690,000 | 4.4 | 95.6 | 42.2 | 57.8 
5,473,631 | 115,450, 000 5, 473, 113, 150,000 | 133,213,090 | 172,235,000 | 133,213,000 | 172,235,000 | 4.0 | 96.0 | 39.7 | 60.3 
5, 830, 107 | 120,519, 000 5, 830, 120, 519,000 | 144,426,000 | 186,733,000 | 144,426,000 | 186,733,000 | 3.9 | 96.1 | 39.2 | 60.8 
6, 328,272 | 130, 817,000 6, 328, 130, 817,000 | 152,062,000 | 196,605,000 | 152,062,000 | 196,605,000 | 4.0 | 96.0 40.0 | 60.0 
507,716 95.0 54.2 


It will be seen from this table that from 1801 to 1820 the av- 
erage yearly yield of gold was $9,710,500; silver, $29,823,500. 
From 1821 to 1840 the average yearly yield of gold was $11,466,- 
000; silver, $21,968,500. -From 1841 to 1860 the average annual 
yield of gold was $101,019,000; silver, $35,660,000. From 1861 to 
1880 the average annual yield of gold was $120,691,500; silver. 
$71,287,500. From 1881 to 1892 the average annual yield of gold 
was $113,200,500; silver, $153,036,000. It will be seen from this 
table that the average yearly production of the two metals for 
four hundred years run closely together, the estimated produc- 
tion in the world for that period standing thus: Gold,$8,204,303,- 
000; silver, $9,726,072,000. 

The experience of the world for so great a period should ex- 
empt us from any fear of an undue production of either metal. 
During all the mutations of time and circumstance and of vary- 
ing production of the two metals for four hundred years, gold 
and silver were held in parity without disturbance throughout 
the world by the legal-tender money function which both 
sessed, until, silver was demonetized in 1873, and at that FB 
silver outvalued gold. The people who have no access to the 
truth as exhibited in correct statistical figures are led to believe 
we are about being inundated with silver when nothing can be 
further from the truth. Relatively to gold, the production of 
silver was much greater from 1801 to 1840 than it is now. 

From the beginning of the present century up to 1820 three 
times as much silver as gold was produced, and from 1821 to 
1840 the production of silver was double that of gold. In the 
next 1 of twenty years, however, the conditions were re- 
versed and the output of gold was three times as great as of sil- 
ver. From 1861 to 1880 the production of gold exceeded that of 
silver by two-thirds; while in the last twelve years, 1881-1892, 
the total yield of silver is only about one-fourth greater than 
that of gold. The production of silver in later years has in- 
creused as compared with gold production, but the ratio of in- 
crease is insignificant compared with the ratio of earlier years, 
from which no disturbance ofits relationship with gold as a money 
metal resulted. The world’s coinage of silver now exceeds that 
of gold only about 16 per cent, when, as I have shown, the pro- 
duction of silver has repeatedly been in excess to 50, 100, 200, 
and as high as 500 per cent, to be succeeded in turn by like in- 
crease in the production of gold. 

But itis said that this country under free coinage would be- 
come the ‘‘dumping ground” of the world for all cast-off silver. 
A brief statement of facts which are not controverted will refute 
this theory. It is agreed by all the writers on this subject, and 
notably by the late Secretary Windom, in his report to the Fifty- 
first Congress, that there is no known accumulation of silver bul- 
lion in the world, and that all the silver coin in Europe is doing 
duty as money in circulation. Our ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of 
gold is the highest silver ratio of any country in the world ex- 
Seta! Mexico, whose ratio is 16+ to 1, and Japan, with a ratio of 
16.18 to 1. 

In the gold-using countries, whether monemetallic, like Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia, or bimetallic, like France, Italy, 
Spain, and others, their silver circulates side by side at par and 
is exchangeable with gold. Any man desiring in any of these 
countries to exchange his silver for gold can make the exchange 
in the ordinary course of business at home, without expense or 
discount. No reason can be perceived why he should prefer to 
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bring it to the United States, where the standard ratio of silver 
to gold is greater in our silver coin, and where, consequently, his 
silver must be sold at a discount. 

All such silver coins, of course, would have to be melted and 
recoined, so that all loss by handling and abrasion would be de- 
ducted here. The loss from this source and from the discount by 
reason Of the smaller silver ratio, the expense of shipment, insur- 
ance, etc., has been estimated by experts to be from 6 to 8 per 
cent, when without this loss this silver is being exchanged 
every aay athomeat par with gold, of course it will not be brought 
here. European silver would not be ‘‘dumped” into this coun- 
try for the all-sufficient reason that it is needed there to do the 
very thing it is doing—that is, to circulate as money. 

All the gold-standard countries use silver. Gold-standard 
England circulates $100,000,000 of it, of limited-tender power. 
Germany uses $103,000,000 full legal-tender silver, and $108.000,- 
000 of limited-tender silver. Austria-Hungary, like England 
and Germany, a gold standard country, uses $90,000,000 full gel 
tender silver, while the bimetallic countries like France, Bel- 
gium, and others, circulate great quantities of silver. Gold can 
never be used for the every-day pu to which silver coins 
are applied throughout the world. Its subdivisions would be too 
minute for ket use. 

So, Mr. President, the fear of an inundation of foreign coin, if 
our mints should be thrown open, is groundless and illusory. 
This is one of the chimeras conjured up to frighten people into 
thé belief that we should abandon silver and rely solely upon gold 
as a money metal, in opposition to the experience of the world 
that during all the ages it has been the great factor in the pres- 
ervation of the ra Mestad between debtor and creditor, in holding 
down gold to a fair and just standard of valuation, in securing to 
labor fair and reasonable wages, and to the products of labor and 
all . estimates of value. 

In other words, silver and gold being mutual checks upon 
each other when both the full money function, prevent- 
ing an undue fluctuation of either metal, they make conjointly 
a standard of value steady, conservative, and reliable in their 
relations to commodities, wages, and property exchanges. The 
very best evidence of the truth of this proposition is to be found 
in the universal fall of prices since 1873 when silver was demone- 
tized, and gold unchecked began to rise in value and continues 
to rise, commodities falling in the same proportion, until $1 
possesses now the purchasing power over cotton and wheat 
which required $2 to command in 1873, and all other commodi- 
ties being affected, not to the same extent possibly, but heavily 
in the same direction. 

Not only is this true if the United States, but it is equally 
true throughout Europe, in consequence of the destruction of 
silver as money, as is shown by the following extract from the 
Economic Crisis, an able work by Mr. Morton Frewen, of Lon- 
don, on encomic questions. He says: 

It may, indeed, be affirmed without fear of contradiction, the legislation 
arranged in the interest of a certain class, first by Lord Live l in this 
country, and be frie by Sir Robert Peel at the instigationof Mr. Jones Loyd 
and other wealthy bankers, which was supplemented recently by simul- 
taneous antisilver legislation in Berlin and Washington at the instance of 
the at tinancial houses. This legislation has about doubled the burden 
of all national debts by an artificial enhancement of the value of money. 

The fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on such a scale that 


while in twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in dollars 
has been reduced by nearly two-thirds. yet the value of the remaining one- 
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in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably 
greater, is a greater demand on the labor and industry of the nation than 
Was the whole debt at the time it was contracted. 

The . of the burdens of taxation induced by this so-called a 
preciation of gold,” which is no natural 8 but has been aE E 
about by class tion to increase the value of gold which is in few hands, 
requires but to be explained to an enfranchised democracy, which will know 
how to protect itself * further attempts to contract the currency and 
force down prices to the confusion of every existing contract. 

Of all classes of middlemen, bankers 8 by far the most succesful 
in -intercep and co tae te o an undue share of 
While the modern system o 


ess; and not 


wages, the price paid for labor, the money owner has been able to increase 
the purchase power of his sovereign or dollar by the direct diminution of the 
price of every kind of property measured in money. 

This writer graphically describes the origin of the polleysoughs 
to be engrafted on the titutions of this country by the gold 
monometallists, its methods, and results. It is not difficult to 
understand why England, Germany, and Russia (said now to be 
going tothe gold standard), and the lesser powers should be 
wedded to the gold standard; allof them monarchies, buttressed 
by hereditary and moneyed aristocracies, nonproducers, all of 
them, living in luxury and splendor through pensions and an- 
nuities, ofhces and other forms of fixed incomes, on the products 
of the labor of the common people» 

The gold standard doubles the value and purchasing power of 
their incomes, while it reduces by half the prices of the products 
of labor. The ruling classes, clothed in pare and fine linen, 
exhaust every form of luxurious living, while the great mass 
of the common people are bowed down with the merciless exac- 
tions of unrequi labor, to which they submit with the best 
grace they may,under the persuasive influence of fixed bayonets 
and double-shotted Gatling guns. Thisisa fair statement of the 
results of the European monometallic financial policy now sought 
to be forced on the American people. 

3 party in this country, without exception, has 
repeatedly, over and over again, declared for and pledged to the 
American people the bimetallic policy, the free coinage of both 
gold aie 288 py manay power 155 Awa kban auena 

tin, g teither. Our response ese p es solemnly 
made is in a bill now pending before the Senate for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the ony law on our statute books authorizing 
the coinage of another silver dollar, placing the country avow- 
edly on the single gold standard. 
this bill shall as introduced, and the vast power of the 
Administration is behind it urging its passage, the free men of 
America will have bowed their necks to the yoke of ore 
domination in their foreign and domestic financial 
Rothschild’s and the Bank of England, with their retainers, dic- 
tate the financial policies of Europe; and if the single gold stan- 
dard is established in America, then Rothschild’s and the Bank of 
England, with their New York associates, will become the ar- 
biters of American finance and the dictators of our financial pol- 
icies, because ee control the gold we will be compelled to have. 

The Director of the Mint in his latest report, of date Febru- 
ary 16, 1893, referring to the world’s productof goldfor the years 
1890, 1891, and 1892, says that according to the revised totals the 
amount was as follows: 1890, $113,149,600; 1891, $120,518,800; 1892, 
8130, 816,600. 

The gold product of the United States for the year 1892 is es- 
timated by the Director of the Mint to be $33,000,000. For the 
year 1891 heestimates that $16,616,408 was used in the industrial 
. arts, and for 1892, $16,644,953 was used in the arts in the United 
States—about half of the product, leaving the other half for coin- 
ing. The Director of the Mint afew years ago estimated that $46,- 
000,000 of the world’s annual gold product was consumed in the 
aris in the manufacture of jewelry, gold plate, in dentistry, etc. 

The gold product of the world has been for many years 
dwindling, being about $100,000,000, until in the last two years 
there has been a slight increase. Deducting the Director's es- 
timate of the world’s consumption of gold in the arts from the 
gold product of 1892, the largest in many years, and we have 

eft for coinage $34,816,600 to recruit the losses of the original 

stock by abrasion, handling, and accident, and meet the necessi- 
ties of the world arising from the growth of population, busi- 
ness, and commerce. 

Over this the nations of the earth must struggle and scramble 
for accessions to their present stock. It is the European policy 
that this shall be so, because Europe already holds possession of 
it and can fix the price upon it. There all development is com- 
pleted and finished, population is statio or declining, and 
production, if not receding, is at least not advancing. S 
tion is the order of the day. Our country is young, full of vigor, 
growing rapidly in population, both from natural causesand from 
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immigration. New States, new communities are being founded, 
ross tracts of new country being populated and opened to pro- 
uction, new enterprises and new industries are being incepted 
and pushed, and general progressive development the le 
characteristic of the people, the country, and the times. 

A people and country like this will starve, will languish under 
suppressed development when held down to a volume of 
money circulation allowed by the aristocratic rulers of Europe 
to their overcrowded, underpaid, and overworked ple. Yet 
this is what is proposed for our people in the 3 bill. It 
will be said in reply to this that we have silver certificates, 
2 notes, national-bank notes, greenback notes, and other 
forms of money in addition to gold. There is one conclusive 
answer to all such assertions, and it is that all our paper money 
of every sort, kind, and description is held to be ultimately re- 
deemable in gold, and, therefore, the volume of our money 
must be estimated on the breadth of the metallic redemption 
fund on which it rests. 

Before silver was demonetized the volume of money rested 
on the broad basis of both gold and silver, which was not more 
than ample for its redemption, but was deemed sufficiently safe 
for a reasonably abundant circulation: but since silver demone- 
tization, the metallic basis for paper money having been reduced 
one-half, the volume of paper, in order to be safe, had to be re- 
duced and adjusted to the smaller metallic basis on which it 
rested for redemption. It is this reduction which has forced 
down the prices of commodities and all the products of labor, 
which have fallen because the volume of money in which all 
values are measured has been contracted one-half. 

Our experience since 1873 in the fall of prices consequent upon 
the destruction of silver money establishes this proposition. e 
insufficiency of the gold basis sought to be forced upon our z 
ple by their European and American financial masters is thus 
made plainly apparent. That our volume of paper and credit 
money is a large overissue and is outstanding greatly in excess 
of a safe proportion to ibe gold redemption fund is made mani- 
fest by exis financial disturbances. The temptation to over- 
issue has always been regarded as one of the principal dangers 
of the single standard. England has, since her adoption of the 
gold standard, been called “the land of panics.” 

With a bimetallic currency firmly established, both metals, 
under the friendly and fostering care of the Government and 
banks alike, instead of having silver boycotted and discrimi- 
nated against as it has been by the banks and the Government, 
in defiance of the ple's demand that it should be otherwise, 
with our paper and credit bottomed on the two metals instead 
of being confined to one, we would now be enjoying peace and 

rosperity instead of being threatened with universal bankruptcy 
y the greatest financial disturbance that has ever occurred dur- 
ing this generation. - 

The gold basis on which our credit paper has been resting has 
proved too narrow; and it has been an easy matter for the con- 
spirators who have produced the existing crisis to topple over 
the paper superstructure, producing chaos and confusion. We 
vividly remember the widespread destruction resulting from 
silver demonetization and the resulting contraction of money 
circulation in 1873. We now have the same experience in the 
eontemplation of the sweeping away of the partial remonetiza- 
tion of silver by the act of 1878, known as the Bland act, which 
the repeal of the Sherman act will complete. 

As before remarked, notwithstanding a slight increase in the 
production of gold for the last two or three years, the production 
of that metal has been declining throughout the world for man 

ears. The product of the mines of the United States, whic 

as been between one-third and one-fourth of the world’s entire 
production, has been derived almost entirely from the silver 
mines as an incident of silver-mining; and the closing down 
largely of these mines by reason of the great depreciation of sil- 
yer, will greatly diminish the supply of gold in the United States, 
still further reducing the already confessedly inadequate supply 
of that metal. 

Gold and silver are precious metals ths world over, and have 
been so through all the ages and will continue to be, silver as 
fully as gold. These metals have in all ages been yielded by 
mother earth in quantities and proportions adapted to the wants 
and necessities of mankind. Notwithstanding the estimate of 
the aggregate of both metals in the world shows nearly equal 
proportions of gold and silver, it is a fact of their history that 
their relation to each other has constantly been changing by 
reason of the changing proportion of their production. 

At one time gold has oa produced largely in excess, and at 
another silver; but it has been the unvarying history of these 


ing 


metals that an excess of either has always been corrected by a 


corresponding increase in the production of the other in its turn, 
and that the supply of both has kept pace with the growth of busi- 


i 
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ness and commerce of the world. The flood of gold which was 
Russia 


from the mines of California, Australia, and be- 

een 1850 and 1856, estimated at $900,000,000, which caused a 
decline of more than 5 per cent in that metal and moved alarm- 
ists to advocate its demonetization, as they do now of silver, as 
we all know has been corrected by the more recent discoveries 
of silver; and soit has been for all time. 

A law of nature seems to have joined these metals together 
and to have denied perfect efficacy to their functions as money 
except as cotiperative forces. Under the double standard, they 
support each other. If gold is scarce and high, silver becomes 


more abundant; if silver disappears, gold flows into its place. f 


The who have both to rely on can depend with absolute 
certainty on the presence at all times of one of them—a corner 
on both is impossible. It is through this cobperative action of 
the two metals under the double standard that a sufficient circu- 
lation is assured for the demands of trade and commerce, for 
living wages to labor, for fair valuations in the transfers of prop- 
erty, and a safeguard is furnished, as far as human wisdom can 
gosi one, against crises and panics and the loss and ruin they 
entail. 8 

The centralization of capital in the hands of a few men is im- 
possible with the double standard of gold and silver, while with 
gold alone a few bankers and capitalists become the lords and 
masters of the people, as bistory shows is the condition through- 
out Europe, where the single gold standard prevails. Gold 
being concentrated in value, less in weight and bulk, and almost 
exactly one-half of the money of the world, is-so much more 
easily handled, possessed, and cornered than silver that the great 
money barons of Europe and their coadjutors in America, de- 
Signing to rule this country as Europe is ruled by the r of 
money, and to reduce our people to the same condition in which 
the common people of Europe, under the power of a great 
monied aristocracy, now exist, are moving heaven and earth to 
destroy silver, the only obstacle which stands in the way. 

Tf the Sherman actshall bere without being substituted 
by some other which shall provide for the free co of silver, 
what will become of the silver already coined and the ion now 
in the Treasury? There are of coined standard silver dollars 
$419,335,450, and enough of bullion in the Treasury when coined 
to swell this amount to about $600,000,000. What under these 
circumstances would be the status of thissilver? Thatwith the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act silver will fall heavily, 
nobody doubts. The depth to which it will tumble must be a 
mere matter of conj re. 

Producing, as this country does, 47 per cent of the silver pro- 
duced in the world, its public sentiment the est of that of 
any one of the great powers of the earth in favor of its equal use 
with gold as a money metal, its abandonment by us be its 
death knell so far as respects its use as money, except in such 
subordinate ways and such limited quantities as obtain in all 
gold-standard countries. 

Our experience since 1878, when the Bland act was passed, as 
silver has been hammered down and boycotted by the national 
banks, by the officers of the executive department of our Gov- 
ernment without regard to party, who in every conceivable way, 
in the execution of the laws, have discriminated againstand prej- 
udiced our silver money, would be worth very little if it did not 
teach us that the same argumentsand agencies which assailed the 
silver dollar all along the line as it was made to decline, first as 
a 90-cent dollar, then as an 80-cent dollar, a 70-cent, and a 60-cent 
dollar, down as low as silver has fallen, would be used with ten- 
fold greater effect against the coined silver dollar when its in- 
trinsic bullicn value has been reduced to 30, 40, or 50 cents. To 
stop the coinage of silver in the United States is the object of the 
present contest, and to remove from our statute book any recog- 
nition of it as money. The success of monometallism on this 
point will be insured by the passage of the bill for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the so-called Sherman act. 

Our coined silver, reduced to a mere telle in intrinsic 
value, compared with its legal value as a dollar, will be scoffed 
at as a dishonest, base, depreciated coin, worthless in itself un- 
less made redeemable in gold. Those who have been able to 
bring down silver from a premium over gold, to its present de- 
preciated condition as a commodity, and against the protest of 
two-thirds of the American people shall pass the pending bill 
abolishing its coinage, will find no difficulty in getting rid of the 
silver they have succeeded in making intrinsically worthless. 

It is true that the legal-tender quality and the debt-paying 
power may preserve the silver dollar at par; but this will not 
prevent its persecution by the monometallists, who are bentupon 
its destruction, in order to supply its place with bank paper. 
The issuance of bonds to raise gold to redeem these diseredited 

silver dollars will then be in order; and these bonds, of course, 
will be a basis for the perpetuation of the national banks, whose 


present lease of life is nearly exhausted. The purpose of the 
money power of this country been for years past, and is now, 
to se 5 gold and national bank notes the currency of the coun- 
try 


On the 6th day of December, 1886, in his report to Congress, 
Daniel Manning, then Secretary of the Treasury of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first Administration, used this language: 


The com post- redemption issues and reissues of United 
States notes, the act . Treasury purchases of silver, 
are a separate menace to public tranquility, are ous 


the public morals, the public faith, and the public interest. 


Secretary Manning simply reiterated the recommendations of 
his Republican predecessors. The scheme to fund the United 
States notes or greenbacks went hand in hand with that of de- 
monetizing silver. 

These notes, so embedded in the confidence and favor of the 
people, are too suggestive of the supreme excellence of a uniform 
national currency, issued directly by the Government, backed 
by its power and credit, redee le at the will of the holder in 
coin, as are the United States notes, not to have incurred the 
deadly hostility of the national banking interest. A currency 
issued by themselves, put out and called in, e ded or con- 
tracted at their pleasure, isthe object of their des Control of 
all the fiscal affairs of this Government and country they have 
constantly aspired to and hoped to achieve. . 

While not mooting the subject to any great extent in the last 
few years, the recent financial discussion through the press has 
developed the fact that this design is as vigorous and unyield- 
ing as ever. Ha accomplished the demonetization of silver, 
if this bill with renewed strength and prestige and as- 
surance, they will address themselves to the accomplishment of 
their cherised purpose. We have, Mr. President, todeal with the 
exigencies of the present, but our action should be so framed as 
to provide well against the dangers of the future. 

people demand bime almost with onevoice. All 

the o i litical parties in the United States, without a 
exception, demand bimetallism. Yet we are urged to 
pass the bill, which places the country avowedly on the 
single gold standard. Weare promised bimetallism in the dis- 
tant future on the impossible condition of an international 
agreement—a condition demonstrated by actual experience to 
be impossible. ane must be a party to any international 
agreement, and England has repea over and over again, re- 
fused to be a party to such an agreement. 

English capital, English diplomacy, English intrigue, cobpera- 
ting with allied conspirators in the United States, have pro- 
duced this panic, this financial convulsion, which now paralyzes 
the business of this country, for the purpose of coercing the 

le of the United States into the adoption of the monometal- 

ic policy, which the pending bill, if passed, will inaugurate. 

The $2,000,000,000 due from corporations in the United States to 

Europe, nearly all of it in England, and the annual interest ac- 

eruing thereon, will be paid in gold if England can compel it so 

paid; and, in order to do this, England must defeat bimetallism 
in this country. J 

Mr. Gladstone, in a speech delivered in the British Parliament 
in February last, and reported March 1 in the London Times, 
scouts the idea that England, a greatcreditor nation, owing noth- 
ing to other nations, would ever consent to an agreement for bi- 
metallism and thereby reduce the value of the great debts due 
from this and other countries to England, by allowing them paid 
in a cheaper money than gold. r. Gladstone knows if this 
country is forced to the gold basis, gold will rise in value, that 
the burden of all debts will be increased, and_ the profits of all 
creditors will be increased in the same proportion, 

England, because she is a great creditor nation, and also Ger- 
many, who allies herself with England, has always been an im- 
movable obstruction in the way of an international agreement 
for bimetallism, and always will be, because d flowing into 
her coffers from all the nations of the world is more valuable, 
will buy more of the products of labor the scarcer and higher 
it is. If additional evidence of England's determination that 
bimetallism shall not be established in the United States, if she 
ean prevent it, were needed, the recent action of the British 
Government in stopping silver coinage in India except on gov- 
ernment account, the severest blow yet stricken the silver inter- 
est, on the eveof the meeting of this special sessionof Congress 
called to consider this subject, ought certainly to be conclusive. 

We have no hope of an international agreement. There is no 
idea entertained anywhere that one is possible. We must de- 
pend on ourselves if we expect ever to have bimetallism. Our 
people have demanded the restoration of gold and silver coin- 
age as they existed prior to 1873—both free and on an exact 
equality at the mints and before the law. In the language of 
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the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], in his 


learned and able speech delivered a few days ago in this body: 


Bimetallism does not mean the sto of further silver coinage while 
maintaining our 1 silver currency intact, but it means the free coin- 
age of silver and gold by the Government either under an international 


eee or independently, 
e stoppage of further silver coinage, but the maintenance of existing 
silver currency, accompanied by the free coinage of gold, is not bimetallism, 
but it is what the famous French financier, Mr. Cernuschl, called humped- 
back monometallism,“ such as exists in France and Germany to-day. 


This definition of the distinguished Senator is an accurate and 
felicitous one, and is in strict accord with the popular significa- 
tion of the word! bimetallism.” . 

The Democratic party, in the Chicago platform, on which the 
present Administration came into power, pledged itself to the 
people on this subject in the following emphatic language: 

SILVER PLANK. 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 


nating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coin: of both metals must be of eq intrinsic and exchangeable valu 
or be usted through international agreement, or by such safeguards o 


legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity af the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in pay- 
ment of debts: and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. e ee this policy as es- 
for the protection of the farmers laboring classes, the 
tand most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 4 
In ee ae to the solemn pledge given in this platform, it is 
posed by the pending bill to repeal unconditionally the only 
lee authorizing the coinage of a dollar of silver to be found on 
our statute book, and in doing so, to erect the single gold stand- 
ard, discarding and rejecting silver. Pledged to bimetallism, 
we propose to establish monometallism. Pledged to the equal 
use of gold and silver, and paper redeemable at par in the coins 
of both metals, we deliberately falsify the pledge by abolishing 
the coinage of silver and providing for that of gold alone. We 
are driven by no necessity to thus violate the solemn promises 
of the Democratic party to the people. If they are thus violated 
and broken, the act is a purely voluntary one, and utterly with- 
out justification or palliation. 

There are well-established precedents in the history of this 
Government under which our platform pledges can be surel 
and safely redeemed. The free coinage of silver as it existe 
prior to 1873, at the present ratio, it is believed by the great 
majority of the best thinkers in this country, would in a very 
short time, by bringing down the value of gold and raising that 
of silver, bring these metals together in substantial parity. 
Safeguards of legislation, it is confidently believed, could be 
brought to the aid of such an act in a way to insure the desired 
result. 

A decrease in the number of grains of gold in the gold coin, 
or an increase in the number of grains of silver in the silver 
coin, or a decrease in the weight of the gold and an increase in 
the weight of the silver coin, would bring them to parity. The 

old eagle (ten-dollar piece) as established in 1792, containing 
270 ns of standard gold, was in 1834 reduced to 258 grains of 
standard gold. The silver dollar established as the unit of 
value in 1792, containing 416 grains of standard silver, was in 
1837 changed to a dollar, the same we now have, of 4124 grains 
of standard silver. 

It is no new thing to change the ratio of the metals to each 
other. Why can we not change it now, and for convenience re- 
duce the number of grains in the gold coin, leaving the silver 
dollar, as at present, with 4124 grains of standard silver? Gold is 
overvalued about 40 per cent ascompared with silver and other 
commodities, and a subtraction of a part of this overvaluation, 
by reducing its weight, would restore the proper equities be- 
tween debtors and creditors, and raise the prices of all commod- 
ities from their depression toa fair and conservative level; while 
protnenng parity between the metals, as the party is pledged to 


0. 
When Congress possesses the power, and the Democratic 
party holds the majority todo, and do surely and well, that which 
the American people Rays been promised shall be done, shall 
the wishes and demands of the people not be considered and 
some effort made to comply with the promise? It seems not. 
I warn Democrats that the people will be heard from later. We 
are told by the advocates of this bill, or at least by the leadin 
ones among them, that we must pass this bill and adjourn soa 
go home; that noring more is needed to be done, except to pass 
a bill already favorably reported providing for the issuance by 
the national banks of $20,000,000 bank notes, which many be- 


lieve will be locked up in their vaults as soon as issued, where 
all the other money in the country is hoarded instead of being 
put in circulation, 


No need, say they, to press tariff reform and a repeal of the 
McKinley bill. True it is that manufacturers, producers of raw 
material, importers and consumers alike, are vitally interested 
in knowing what changes are to be made in the in order 
to intelligently and properly conduct their business, which is 
languishing almost to the point of paralysis for want of this in- 
formation. We are told that it is too hot now, we must wait 
until the regular session in December next before taking hold 
of the subject. All that these gentlémen desire, if the pending 
bill passes, will have been secured in the destruction of silver 
and the inauguration of gold as the crowned despot of our mone- 
tary system. That accomplished, their labors are finished. 

It is all they want, except that Congress shall adjourn. The 
$50,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes required under the 
Sherman acteach year to be paid outfor silver bullion, which goes 
out into circulation, and is the only source of increase in the vol- 
ume of money to meet increased demands from increased popula- 
tion and business, will be cut off by the passage of this bill; and 
to this extent currency will be contracted, in addition to the uni- 
versal shrinkage inevitably to occur from the adoption of the gold 
standard. The Secretary of the Treasury is reported by the daily 
papers of this city, in interviews, as saying that the country 
needs no addition to its circulation, that we have money enough, 
and that all we need is confidence. The President, in his mes- 
sage, makes but one recommendation, and that is to repeal the 
Sherman act. 

The bankers, capitalists, and pins ers, whose wealth is 
to be largely increased if not doubled by the repeal of the 
Sherman act, are using all their power over merchants and the 
interior bankers, resorting to every form of coercion. Printed 
petitions, with printed letters of instructions, have been show- 
ered over the country from New York and other Eastern cities, 
to be filled out with signatures and forwarded to Washington 
for effect upon members of Congress. The pressure through 
the natio banks, machine petitions, the metropolitan press, 
and the vast power of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment for the passage of this bill is the most tremendous ever 
before known. 

The House, unable to withstand it, has succumbed, and the 
United States Senate stands to-day the only barrier between the 
people and spoliation. Thrown into dire distress and rendered - 
utterly helpless by a panic conceived, excited, produced, and, ma- 
nipulated by the New York national banks and their co-conspira- 
tors inother Eastern cities and in eee for the purpose of co- 
ercing their consent to the passage of this bill, the people of the 
United States have a right to expect Coagress to protect them 
against the gigantic combination which is assailing them. Do 
Senators doubt the existence of this combination? I call to the 
stand Hon. John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, who in 
1878, on the floor of the House, of which he was then a member, 
in a speech of remarkable power, used the following language. 
It has been heard before, but will bear repetition: 

I know that the world's stock of precious metals is none too 1} and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it ever will be so. Mankind will fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce. and industry. Accord- 
ing to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half the metallic money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation ofsuch a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. 

‘The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and other ap- 
pliances for c: on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 
the moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress und 


disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent 
annihilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


Mr. President, this testimony of Mr. Carlisle needs no com- 
ment, He denounces the conspiracy, formed here and in Eu- 
rope,” to destroy by legislation or otherwise from three-seyenths 
to one-half of the metallic money of the world as the greatest 
crime of this or any other age. The same men, or their suc- 
cessors, animated by the purpose which moved the conspirators 
in 1873 to demonetize silver, are the conspirators of to-day, seek- 
ing the repeal of the Sherman bill, and, through that, the de- 
struction of silver asa money metal. They are doubtless amused 
to hear gentlemen who vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman bill, and thereby vote against the coinage of another 
dollar of silver, claim to bimetallists. They know that the 
power which destroyed silver in i873, and is able tosweep it from 
the statute book in 1893, can and will never be overcome for the 
establishment of bimetallism by anything short of a financial and 
political revolution. 

Those who cast such votes, honest and conscientious as I ad- 
mit them to be, will have the consolation (if it be a consolation) 
of knowing that they have done all in their power to strike down 
silver as a money metal, to banish bimetallism from our system, 
and to establish gold as our sole primary metallic money; for 
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our silver coin is, by the bill passed by the House and now be- 


fore us, in legal effect, made redeemable in gold. 

I make no apology, Mr. President, for ing here an extract 
from the very able speech of Hon. WILLIAM H. HATCH, of Mis- 
souri, recently made in the House of Representatives, giving 
valuable information on the subject of the present panic, its ori- 


gin, ete: 
5 ‘ 

And if you desire to know the present, direct. and most potential cause of 
the prona pani and money famine, it can be traced directly to the action 
and d p of the bankers of New York City and other large 
money centers of the Government. And shrewd, astute, and able as they 
arrogantly claim to be. their babbling and bullying declarations furnish the 
most dam: g testimony inst them. 

I will read some extracts from a New York paper, one which isat 
the very head of New York journalism—my friend m New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] will not controvert that statement—a paper thatclaims to have 
the eourage of its own convictions, a paper independent in all things; con- 
sistent in but few [laughter], though claiming to be in the main Demo- 
cratic. Iread from the New York Sun of Friday, April 28. After reciting 
some of the incidents of the enjoyable conference between Secretary Car- 
lisle and the bankers, it says: 

“As the Secretary outlined the policy of the Government, it was that noth- 
mg would be done that in any way would retard or check the determination 
of the Cleveland Administration concerning the repeal of the Sherman law. 
The Secret went over the currency laws of the country, and said that 
they were in shape, and needed revision. He said the revision should 
start with the Sherman law. There is a determination, a to show to the 
miners of silver the evil effects of the Sherman law on their fortunes. 

President Cleveland's advisers have told him that the only way to induce 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Co: ssmen to consent to the 
repeal of the Sherman law, is t» demonstrate to their constituents that they 
are lo money every day that this law is in operation. The onary 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the banks in the solid 
comraunities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the South, 
Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. 

“n'he Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same line of pol- 
icy. Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bank presidents, made his stand 
very clear. It is tobe heroic treatment all the way through on the Sherman 
law, and possibly by the next session of 3 the silver mine owners 
and the adherents of silver in the Senate House will be ready to con- 
sent to a repeal of the law. 

„The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially informed 
him that they would be ready at all times to codperate with him in the suc- 
cessful administration ot the financial poney of the Government. Every- 

on 


body shook hands, and there was harm round.“ [Laughter.] 
L The New York Sun of Saturday, April 29, in its financial column, says: 
e conference yesterday between Secretary Carlisle and a number of the 


bankers of this city was of great value in that itresulted ina definite under- 
stand of the financial 2 the Administration, as indicated in this 
coluron last Tuesday. That policy is to interpose no obstacle to the natural 
operations and logical results of the Sherman law. In a word. the Adminis- 
tration proposes to allow the people to reap the rewards of their own folly.” 

Was my friend from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS) in the city of Washington 
on the first day of May last? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I was. 

Mr. HAtTcH. I thank the gentleman for giving me that information, because 
it furnishes a key to the whole situation. The New York Sun, in its Wash- 
ban tay letter, published May 1, 1893, Says 

r. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CUMMINGS, The gentleman’s statement is correct, but his assumption 


is erroneous. 3 
Mr. HATCH. That remark is simply evoked by the gentleman’s modesty. 
[Laughter.] 1 will read this statement: 


“The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear 
that, While Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will bee ted to 
work, not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing their utmost 
to pinch business everywhere in the expectation of causing a money crisis 
that will affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. There is an explic- 
itness in these deciarations and a boldness in ma! them that would be 
astounding were not the country too familiar with Mr. Cleveland and his 
methods to be astonished by anything from him." 

The circulation and importance of this paper warrant the assertion that 
Mr. Carlisle read these statements. I have watched in vain for any denial 
or even modification of them. On the cont , proofs as strong as Holy 
Writ are accumulating to jus and prove their correctness. 

Now, my friends, there is the heginiing of this money crisis. 


The publication quoted by Mr. HATCH has been quoted from 
New York to San cisco and has never been controverted or 
denied. The proofs piled up in this debate, both in the Senate and 
House, in support of the truth of the proposition, that this panic 
was deliberately brought about for the purpose of placing the 
people in duress, in order to compel their assent to the repeal 
of the Sherman bill and their acceptance of allits consequences 
in the revolutionary and radical changesin our monetary system, 
is so conclusive as to leave no room for doubt. 

I take the liberty of using here again a quotation from the 
Philadelphia Press, one of the great newspapers of the country, 
which has been adverted to here and in the other House, as follows: 


The New York banks for several days have been endeavo: to bring a 
home influence on United States Senators to induce them to vote for the re- 
peal of the July silver law. 


To this end correspondents of the New York banks in the West and South 
have been told that they need not expect to get money from New York until 
the purchasing clause was repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers 
have been 3 to write to their Senators and to insist that they 
work and vote for ediate repeal. This movement has given rise to the 
recent feeling in New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be 
overcome, as the infiuence of the banks of the metropolis, when concentrated 
on any object, is regarded as invincible. There is a feeling that the strain is 
not as great as it was, and improvement is ho for. Some anxiety exists 
as to the action of savings-bank depositors when the thirty and sixty aay 
limit expires next month. The uirements of money for the crops will 
also be a potent factor, but no one is disposed to contemplate future condi- 
tions, especially if they are likely to be unpleasant, 


Mr. VANCE. If it would not interrupt the Senator from 


Texas, while heis on that point I will state that I received a 
letter this morning from a very respectable business gentleman 
in Salisbury, N. C., inclosing a letter from a New York banker, 
8 is very short, and with his permission I should like to 
read it. 

Mr. COKE. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. The letter is as follows: 


No. 3 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, August 31, 1898. 
DEARSIR: We are obliged to you for your favor ot the 29th instant offering 
loan on your 


This gentleman is connected with a large cotton mill at Salis- 
bury— 
which appears to be very good. It is not in our line, however, and we 
don’t know parties here who could handle the paper. We hardly think 
that the times have sufficiently improved to warrant negotiations. 

The Senators from 2 country are not looked upon as promoters of the 
general welfare. If their stand represents the views of your people on finan- 
cial matters. it will be very difficult for you to secure any accommodation 
from capitalists in this section until there is a decided change. 


Yours, truly, 
E. D. SHEPARD & CO. 
I. H. Foust, Esq., 
Secretary, Salisbury, N. O. 
Mr. COKE. Itake the following from the New York Sun of 
April 29: 
Let us point to another fact, and we are done. Never before have the 
0 ing institutions of Chicago and the West ordered thelr gold in 
such large quantities direct from Europe, and in this factis found one rea- 
son why our bankers are puzzled over the anomaly that although all these 
millions are coming to the country they experience little or no relief there- 
from. The other 8 is, in order to force the repeal of the 
Sherman act and to quickly establish your power over the plain people of 
this land, you first sent out of the country one hundred and ten millions of 
the people's currency in order to assist the Rothschilds to demonetize silver 
in Austria and elsewhere, and then let it remain there, to teach the West 
and South an “object-lesson,’’ as the President called it, until you found it 
was necessary to recall it in order to save your own house from destruction, 
Now, you have not only taught the West and the South an object-lesson, but 
yourselves one as well, and you can be sure of it. 


These quotations from the leading papers of the country could 
be extended greatly beyond the time I can give to them, al! es- 
tablishing the existence of the great conspiracy. 

Mr. President, when the Sherman act was on its passage 
through the Senate I voted and spoke against it, believing it 
a bill that should not pass. That bill repealed the Bland act of 
1878, which partially remonetized silver and provided for the 
coinage of not less than two nor more than four million legal- 
tender silver dollars monthly. It is now proposed to repeal the 
Sherman act, without restoring the Bland act or in any other 
way vet ec, 2 for silver coinage. 

The House bill now before us, as well as the substitute reported 
from the Finance Committee, provides for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman act, 5 provision for or recognition 
of silver coinage. The House bill is, in my judgment, the more 
direct and manly mode of dealing with the subject. It repeals 
the Sherman act, destroys silver without making any apology 
for it, und makes provision for disposing of the remains (the 
coined silver) by making them redeemable in gold, if this is 
necessary to p.eserve their parity with that metal. It disposes 
of the silver question and leaves nothing undone that is demanded 
by the gold monometallists. 

The empty declaration of the Senute substitute in favor of bi- 
metullism, in the same enactment that destroys bimetallism and 
establishes gold monometullism, is so grotesquely inconsistent as 
to need no comment. 

I shall east my vote against either or both of these bills. It 
is generally d that the Sherman act has had little or noth- 
ing to do with bringing about the present financial disturbance, 
and that the exportation of gold attributed to it is for the most 
part a natural and legitimate outflow for the liquidation of a large 
trade balance existing against the United States, which is now 
and for some time, notwitstanding the Sherman act, has been 
aed returning for the purchase of our agricultural and other 
products. 

The legal-tender Treasury notes paid out under that act for 
silver bullion, amounting to about 850, 000, 000 each year, has been 
a much-needed accession to our volume of circulation. Its oper- 
ation in this respect has been most beneficent. This act has 
been made a stalking-horse, behind which the plans for the de- 
monetization of silver and the issuance of gold bonds for the 
benefit of the national banks have been perfected and pushed 
by a band of reckless and unscrupulous conspirators against the 
peace, welfare, and prosperity of the peopleof the United States. 

The President of the United States and his Secretary of the 
Treasury are honest, patriotic men, devoted to what they con- 
ceive to be the best interests of the country, but they have been 
deceived, duped; and imposed on, and their confidence betrayed 
by the bold, bad men, who, on a cold calculation of enormous 
profit to themselves and their confederates, backed by unlimited 
wealth, have been able to control the influences which have pre- 


civitated the present unhappy monetary conditions upon the 


country. 

Mr. ident, the victory of organized capital the 
people, if this bill shall pass, will be a mem leone. Butthe 
people have been taken unawares. They have been deveived 
and betrayed. Solemn pledges made to them have been broken 
and trodden under foot. TROF IN never submit to the domina- 
tion of the money-c ers. e day the pending bill becomes 
law, if it shall pass, mark a renewal of the contest, to be 
fought to a finish. The supremacy of the American people in 
the administration and control of their own Government will 
yet be vindicated. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Parae] de- 
sires to take the floor on this question for the purpose of ing 
someremarks. I have asked him to yield to me to make a motion 
to go into executive session for a short time, for the reason that 
it is absolutely important certain officers should be confirmed 
to-day in order that they may take ssion of the offices and 
that the Outlet may be opened on the 16th of September, as has 
been announced by proclamation of the President. I therefore 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, with the understanding that we shall go into legisla- 
tive session again and the Senator from Kansas will then take 


the floor. 
Mr. ALLISON. I rose merely tocall attention to the fact that 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. STEWART) gave notice some days 


ago that he would like to take the floor to-morrow morning. I 
hope that there will be nothing done to interfere with that ar- 
ement. 
r. ALDRICH. We shall go back into legislative session to- 


day. 
Vr. ALLISON. Oh, to-day. I did not understand. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
I expect to move to go back into legislative session this after- 
noon. This is not to be the close of to-day's legislative session. 
Mr. ALLISON, Very well. ; 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was a to; and the Senate | she vows to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the ding question being on the amendment pro- 

by Mr. PEFFER to the amendment of the Committee on 
ce 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pending amendment to the 
amendment of the committee may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 13,in the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance, it is proposed to insert: 


That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall 
hereafter be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall 


be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins 
shall be of co; ; and the — Ahad the gold coins shall be of copper and sil- 
ver: Provided, That the silver do not exceedone-half of the whole alloy. 


SEOC. 2. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the 
rains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar o 
the weight of 108) ganne the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the weight 
of 41 5 — that dollars, half dollars, and quarter dollars, and dimes 
shall be legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for any 

sums whatever. 2 

SEC. 3. That of the goid coins the weight of the eagle shall be 258 grains; 
that of the half eagle 129 grains; and that of the quarter 2 ge 04% grains. 
And that for all sums whatever the eagle be a legal tender of payment for 
$10, the half eagle for $5, and the quarter-eagle for 22.50. 

Sud. 4. That the silver coins heretofore issued at the Mint of the United 
States and the gold coins issued since the 3ist day of July, 1834, shall con- 
tinue to be legal tenders of payment for their nominal values on the same 
terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this act. 

Src. 5. That gold and silver bullion brought to the Mint for coinage shall 
be received coined, by the pro Officers, for the benefit of the deposi- 
tor: Provided, That it shall be la to refuse. at the Mint, any deposits of 
Jess value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the opera- 
tions of the Mint: And provided also, That when gold and silver are com- 
bined, if either of these inetals be in such small proportion that it can not 
be ated advantageously, no allowance shall be made to the depositor 
for tho value of such metal. 

SEC. 6. That when bullion is brought to the mint for coinage it shall be 
the treasurer, in the of the depositor, when — 
t ot the 
require 
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SEC. 7. That all provisions S g lating 
not inconsistent with the ——— this shail be —— — Ad of the 
execution of this act. 

SEC. 8. That all provisions of law in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby Mapes 

SEC. 9. That this act (all take effect and be in force immediately, 

Mr. PEFFER. As it is late, if it be not the disposition of the 
Senate to remain in session an hour, I have no objection to yield- 
ing for the 3 and continuing my remarks at another time. 
I do not wish to bs placed in the position of obstructing the dis- 
cussion, but I simply suggest, as a matter of convenience to the 
Senate, that lam ready to proceed now if it be the pleasure of 
the Senate to hear me, and shall probably occupy an hour. 

Mr.HARRIS. Does the Senator from Kansas prefer that the 
matter should go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. PEFFER. I can not say, Mr. President, that I prefer it 
to goover. Isimply make this suggestion for the Senate to 
consider and act upon. I do not desire to have Senators sit 
longer, unless they are entirely willing to do so. I do not wish 
to speak to empty seats. 

r. VOO Under ordinary circumstances it would 
afford me absolute pleasure to respond to the Senator from 
Kansas by asking that the bill may go over until to-morrow: bu 
under the circumstances, Iam notatliberty to do so. Muchas 
regret to incommode and interfere with the Senator's personal 
accommodation, I do not feel that I am at liberty at present to 
consent to an adjournment. The Senator will secure as patient 
and candid a hearing at this hour as at any other; but I am not 
at liberty to do otherwise than economize time. I trust the 
Senator will understand that this is with the utmost respect for 
him, and, with regret on my pa that the condition of business 
is such that I feel warrante pursuing no other course, [ shall 
ask the Senate to continue in session. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada (at 3 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m). 
If the Senator from Kansas will permit me, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the retary proceeded 
to call the roll. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], but, 
as I believe he would vote “yea” on this question if present, I 
vote ven. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL]. I should vote yea” 
if that Senator were present. 

Mr. WALTHAEL (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH (after haying voted in the negative). 
Senator from 3 GEORGE] voted? 

The VICE-PRESID. He is not recorded. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. I did not observe that he was not in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from Ore- 
gon will be withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLPH. Hasa been announced with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No has been announced with 
that Senator, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I will take the liberty of transferring my 
pair with theSenator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to the Sen- 


I am paired 


Has the 


ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY],and shall vote. I vote 
nay. 
Mr. VANCE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 


8 with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], who, 
understand, has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 
The VICE-PRESIDEN T. The vote of the Senator from North 
Carolina is withdrawn. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Allen, Call, Irby, Pugh, 
Bate, Carey, Jones, Ark. Reach, 
rry, Coke, Jones, Nev. Shoup, 
Blackburn, Dantel, Mitchell, Oregon Teiler, 
Butler, Dubots, Pasco, White, Cal. 
NAYS—iS. 
Aldrich, Gal X McPherson. Stockbridge, 
Anison, Gibson, Manderson, 4 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Cullom. Gray, Palmer, Vilas, 
Davis, Hale, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dolph. Hoar, Washburn, 
Fawkner, Hunton, Proctor, White, La. 
3 Lindsay Smit 
NOT VOTING—* 
Brice, Chandler, Dixon, Hausbrough, 
Camden, Cockrell, George, Harris, 
Cameron, Colquitt, Gordon, Hawley, 
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Mitchell, wis. Power. ‘Vance, 
le, Morgan, c Wion 
pd Murphy, Sherman, Wolcott. 
Me. an, Pe 8 Squire, 
tin. Platt. Stewart. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. Presidnt, it will be observed that the pro- 
posed amendment isacopy of sections 8, 9,10, II, 14, and 15 of the 
act of January 18, 1837, which c the standard weight of 
coins, reducing the alloy. The act of June 28, 1834, had reduced 
the weight of gold in the gold coins 6 per cent, leaving the 
weight of silver coin what it was. 

y object in presenting the amendment in this form is to re- 
store thè old law as it was given to us by the first generation 
after the coinage of 1792 had been established by the fathers of 
the Republic. We insisted all along during the last political 
campaign, during the campaign of 1890, and ever since the silver- 
coinage question has been before the people, that all we asked 
for was a restoration of the old law. I have copied those sections 
ol the law verbatim, with the single exception that th. eee 
for the coinage of the 5-cent piece are omitted. ith that 
exception the words are the same as they were in the act of 1837. 

In the discussion of this proposed amendment I wish to call 
attention to three or four particular points and to emphasize all 
of them. The first one is that the A tration 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Kansas will yield to 
me, I should like to make an inquiry. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator debating any proposition 
now before the Senate or one which he intends to offer. 

Mr. VOORHEES. His amendment is before the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the pending amendment. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from New Jersey had been as 
alert as he usually is he would have understood that I am speak- 
ing to the pending amendment. 

The first point to which I wish tocall the attention of the Senate 
is that the Administration is proposing no discussion of the 
philosophy of money, Itis not proposing anything in the way 
of a bill to which we can add either in the way of a compromise 
or in the way of amendment that will not wholly change the 
characterof the bill. In other words, the Administration is giv- 
ing to Congress nothing whatever to do but to repeal an existing 
act, so that it would seem to be at least to some extent out of order 
to discuss the theory of money, the philosophy of finance, or the 
foundation prineiples upon which monetary systems are builded. 
I shall, therefore, not go into that discussion atiall; but I wish to 
emphasize the point that while we have been called together in 
extraordinary session to relieve the financial condition of the 
country, and at.a time of the year when it is most uncomfortable, 
unhealthy, and inconvenient, we are given nothing upon which 
we can offer anything in the usual legislative order. 

The Administration offers us nocompromise. It does not come 
to us saying: We are not altogether satisfied whether the ratio 
between gold and silver is just what it ought tobe. We are not 
entirely satisfied whether we had not better submit this whole 
subject to some foreign tribunal. We are not quite satisfied 
whether we had not better abandon the American system and 
adopt the foreign system.” Nothing of that kind is p $ 
but simply the re of an act which is now existing and which 
act provides for about $50,000,000 fresh, new currency every year 
for the people. 

Second.. I wish to call attention to the fact that the Southern 
States, at least seven of them, were carried for the national 
Democratic ticket in the year 1892 by reason of promises which 
were made to the people of that magnificent agricultural region 
that they should have, in case the Democratic party succeeded 
to 2 free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

hird. That repeal without providing for free coinage will 
destroy the two old political parisen and 

Fourth. That the value of the dollar unit, whether it be made 
of silver or of gold, is 3714 grains of pure silver. 

First, the farmers in the country with substantial unanimity 
have not only asked for free coinage, but wherever they have 
been organized they have demanded it. There probably is not one 

ractical farmer in the country to-day—I do not mean the old 
armers who became fat with the profits of agriculture when farm- 
ing was profitable, and are now living in the cities while renters 
are tilling their farms, but I mean the farmers who are working 
in the soil, who are practically digging their living out of the 
earth—there is not one in a thousand of them who would not 


be glad to bave again the silver coinage of the fathers. We all 
remember, evervone of us who was reared on a farm, that in 
every farmer’s house under the old régime, there was always a 
little till in the secretary, now called a bureau, where there 


was 


a pile of half dollars and quarter dollars, and some Spanish dol- 
lars, and Mexican half do It was the common currency of 
the farmer. It was the only money that they used. I do not re- 
member ever to have seena gold coin in my father’s till, but in- 
variably, when the till was opened, I saw a 8 ol silver money; 
and it was so everywhere in the East, in the West, and in the 
South; for, as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] suggested ‘to me the other day, money has always been a 
cash article with the farmer. 

But more recently the farmers of the country largely have 
organized themselves. About twelve years , perhaps a lit- 
tle more than that in Texas, a movement was begun amo 
farmers and it extended all over the South until in 1887, at 
Shreveport, La., the farmers’ Union, the Agricultural Wheel 
(the Farmers’ Union was an organization in Louisiana, the Agri- 
cultural Wheel was an organization in Arkansas), and the Alli- 
ance, which had originated in Texas, organized themselves into 
anational body, and at that convention there was one if not 
more than one representative from the Stateof Kansas. By the 
time 1889 had come around all of the farmers’ organizations in 
the country substantially had become united in one Pe body, 
and they met in the 55 of St. Louis in December of that year. 
They indorsed the early declaration of principles of the - 
ers’ Alliance, which demanded the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. At that convention the Knights of Labor were repre- 
sented and a number of other labor organizations. They met 
by committees and finally agreed unanimously upon a declara- 
tion of principles, and among them was the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

I dare say that many Senators and a great many public men, 
especially those in the eastern portion of the country, have no 
idea, and have not had at any time, of the extent of that great 
body of farmers. In 1890 I am satisfied the membership was at 
least 4,000,000, not 4,000,000 voters, but there were at least two 
and one-half million voters in the body at that time. AH of 
them proclaimed to the world that they not only desired, but 
demanded the free and unlimited coinage of silver. At that 
particular convention there were twenty-six States represented. 

The Knights of Labor had in their declaration of principles 
the same demand. So far as I am aware—and my opportuni- 
ties for information have been very good in that there 
have been no organizations of either farmers or wage-workers 
which have not demanded what I am now asking for. And 
when the demand was made it was not for some new ratio; we 
did not talk about any new ratio; we understood the ratio then 
existing, that which had been established in 1837, the very act 
which I have incorporated in my amendment. 

In 1890, when the supreme council of the Farmers’ Alliance 
met, the doctrine was repeated; in 1891 at Indianapolis it was 
reaffirmed; and in 1892 the executive committee of that great 
body of farmers came to this body and asked usin solemn peti- 
tion to grant the free and unlimited coinage of silver. I see the 
junior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. PALMER] giving me the honor 
of his attention. He knows what was the feeling of the farmers 
of his State as represented in the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, a splendid organization of splendid men. That was 
their doctrine. 

So strong had this feeling in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver become among the Alliance members, especiall 
in the South and Northwest, that they were in the habit of call- 
ing their candidates before them and catechising them before 
they would pledge their suffrages to them. In Kansas it was 
common at the early stages for our people to require persons 
whose names were presented as candidates to hold up their 
hands before the convention, in order that it might be deter- 
mined from actual ocular demonstration whether they were farm- 
ers or not, whether their hands were hardened from holding the 
plow handles. 

In the South they were even more particular than that. - 
They sent out to each of the different candidates a written re- 
guest for their opinions. Not only that, but they provided them 
with a card, so that there might be no doubt about it. I have 
here a dispatch, which was given to the press from Charlotte, 
N. C., in 1890, calling attention to the strictness of the Farmers’ 
Alliance with their candidates, and they mentioned a particular 
gentleman named Jones—I need not give the initials, endian it 
is not necessary to identify the individual any further than the 
name does [laughter]—in which they requested him to sign cer- 
tain demands. 

The first demand was for the abolition of national banks and 
the substitution for their notes of legal-tender Treasury notes. 
The pledge under this demand. like all others, must be signed 
in the presence of a witness, says the card, a special line being 
left for the witness to sign, and it reads: 


Tapprove the above demand, and. it elected to a seat in Congress, will en- 
dea vor to have it enacted into law. 
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So they go on with all the demands of the Alliance. They 
were so strict with the candidates in the Southern States that 
it attracted the attention of politicians, as it was intended to do, 
and it brought outa great many commendatory letters from gen- 
tlemen who were anxious to sit in one or the other branch of 
the Congress. I have here a copy ot a dispatch from Atlanta, 
Ga., dated the 26th day of May, 1890. Itis as follows: 

Governor John B. Gordon, who is now a candidate to succeed Senator 
Joseph E. Brown in the Senate, has placed himself in line with the Farmers’ 
Alliance and a owe of their scheme. In a letter written to the secretary 
of the State A ce to-day, after reviewing the constitution, he says: 

“In view of these efforts to secure organization, d so many years of 
my t life, it is scarcely necessary for me to say that I hail the advent of 
the ‘mers’ Alliance as the possible final realization of a long-cherished 
hope; nor is it necessary, with my past record before you, to say that I indorse, 
without reservation and with unabated emphasis, the policy of the Alliance 
tor the increase of the circulating medium of the country.” 


The General pore on speaking very kindly of the objects, the 
demands, and the principles of the Farmers’ Alliance. The gen- 
tleman who was then General Gordon, is now a distin, ed 
member of this body and favors the e of the re bill. 

Mr. GORDON. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator from Kansas, I will distinctly say that I indorse now all 
that Isaid then; but I do not indorse the Farmers’ Alliance 
since it fell from grace. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Georgiarelieves me of some 
embarrassment, for itis not the Alliance which has fallen from 
grace; it is the Democratic party. 

The action of Congress in 1891, in line with what had been 
done in the same direction by the same body in 1890, very justly 
us I believe, aroused the suspicion of the farmers that they were 
being played with; that their interests were being trifled with; 
that they were being pushed to the rear at a time when they 
ought not only to have had the attention of the law-making 
power, but its unflinching and unswerving support. This sus- 
picion became quite general. 

In May of 1891, a conference of farmers, wage-workers, and 
laborers in general, through delegates duly appointed, was called 
to meet in the city of Cincinnati. There were over fifteen hun- 
dred delegates, representing every farmers’ organization and 
every labor organization in the country. After two or three 
days’ discussion there was a platform of pence published to 
the world by that conference, and among the planks in the dec- 
laration of principles was one favoring the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. Before the conference adjourned, arrange- 
ments were made for the organization of a new political party in 
case it should be deemed necessary after furtherconference. So 
rapidly did this proposed new po itical movement become dif- 
fused throughout the country that early in 1892 it was taking 
deep hold in the Southern States as well as in the Northwestern 
States. 

I hold in my hand an editorial article, 
the Atlanta Constitution, dated March 31, 1892. 
paragraph of it. This, remember, was in March. 

Itis shi acho that the Democratic party in this State, through its u- 
lar organization, proceed at once to the work of checking the progress of the 
third party movement in Georgia. 

The Senate will understand that [ am calling attention to the 
fact that the farmers in the South only supported the Demo- 
cratic party in the last campaign because of the promises of their 

litical leaders that they should have the sortof legislation that 
Fan proposing here now. 

The Constitution continues: 

There is d ahead, and unless the Democratic organization takes the 

at once disaster will follow. ‘The third party leaders are 
vigilant and enthusiastic. organization of the movement is being sys- 


The 
tematically worked, and there is probably not a county in the State which 


has not been canvassed, and in which the third party has not established 


headquarters. 

ttees have not 
g Lern ee Has u dur un, oa account Of We inroads of the 
new party. 

That is the way it was in Kansas in 1890, only it was the Re- 
publican party instead of the Democratic. The trouble was well 
understood to be upon the money question, and that question 
turned, so far as the farmers were concerned, ngon the coinage 
of silver. I gave expression to the thought when on this floor 
about that time that the 12 5 before the people to be solved 
must be solved with a silver key. We were talking about the 
free coinage of silver. That was the money question at that 
time. 

I have here another article from the Constitution, April 3, 
1892: 


On its face, the declaration of the Augusta Chronicle— 
And this is answering some strictures upon the part of the 
Chronicle, published at Augusta, Ga.— 


On its face, the declaration of the Augusta Chronicle that the farmers can 
Rot get a dollar without a just equivalent, is true. But it is not an argu- 


which I clipped from 
I PAN read a 


ment against the free coinage of silver or the financial relief which 
the farmers are demanding. The co on of money in the centers of 
a ag has taken it out of circulation in these sections where it is most 


The whole truth of the matter is that the financiers, bankers, and specu- 
lators of the North and East have as much money as they want. The vol- 
ume of currency is amply sufficient for their needs. They are always able 
to lay their hands on enough to meet the ordinary demands of speculation 
or the average necessities of business. They can not understand the de- 
mands of the people; they can not appreciate the revolution which the ab- 
normal condition of finances is about. The money of the country 
flies to the money centers of the North and East and stays there. In that 
quarter everyt is serene. The smug banker rubs his hands together 
reier the speculator counts his ns; the business man is happy with 
his profits. Why should anybody talk about increasing the volume of cur- 
rency? We shall not present the reverse of this picture. 5 of 
the Constitution, every farmer, every community the South is familiar 
With it—the dearth of money and the stagnation of business. 


As the campaign of education progressed the papers in the 

South as well as in the Northwest advocating the silver side of 

the money question became more and more intense in their dis- 

cussion of the subject, and the disaffection was all over Georgia. 

8 8 paragraph from the Constitution under date of 
pr : 


Itis safe to say that two-thirds of the farmers of Georgia have indorsed 
the Ocala demands— 


The Ocala demands” means the demand b 
Alliance at the city of Ocala, in the State of 
before— 


It is safe to say that two-thirds of the farmers of Georgia have indorsed 
the Ocala demands—if not its letter, certainly its spirit. 


Then below, after discussing the subject further, the editor 
says: ` 


Yet, as our readers know, the question refuses to be su sed. The 
victory of the Wall street contingent in the House will do more to embar- 
. — be Democratic party than anything else, except the nomination of Mr. 

eveland. 


Icommend this language to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GORDON]. I will read it again: 


The victory of the Wall street contingent in the House will do more to em- 
barrass the Democratic party than anything else, except the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland. The fee favor of free coinage has been aggravated to 
buch an extent that the farmers of the South are making it the leading issue, 
and view of the effort to nominate Mr. Cleveland, which owes its 
origin and incentive to the Wall street bolt in New York, is putting a great 
strain on the party. 


And now the party is beginning to feel it, Mr. President. The 
pronanlo nomination of Mr. Cleveland as sa sper Bb candidate 
or the Presidency rendered the situation still more annoying. 
I have here another article (these all are from the Constitution) 
under date of May 3, 1892. The article begins in this way: 


The danger of the Democratic ty resides in that large element among 
the farmers which is biding its e and patiently waiting events. 


That class of farmers who were not taking any active part in 
outdoor politics, who had their minds fixed upon the monetary 
uestion, upon silver coinage at the old ratio—that class of 
armers were those who had to be attended to. Then the editor 
refers to a meeting held in South Carolina and refers to the fact 
that the whole South is becoming alive to this at question, 
and that unless the Democratic party takes hold of it with un- 
gloved hands and complies with the wishes of the farmers there 
will be breakers in its course; and those breakers are now ap- 
pearing. The article is as follows: 


The danger of the Democratic party resides in that large clement among 

the farmers which is bi its time and patiently 5 They are 
ed in nomovement of any sort; they have not gone into the third party, 
ey are not making any threats; they are absolutely quiescent. Yet 

owt do not hesitate to say that if the Democratic convention caters to the 
gold-bug infiuence of the East and puts up an antisilver man on a financial 
plank that amounts to a straddle, they will feel themselves absolved from 
any further obligation to act with the ocratic party on national ques- 
tions. This means, of co that they will either join the third party, or 
act with the free-coin party organising in the far West. This means a 
serious Democratic di on throughout the South—a division that will strip 
the party of a number of electoral votes. 

The f. on the part of the farmers who have not gone with the third 

y, but who are waiting to see what the Democratic party will do, ma, 

e judged from the frank exp! given in a meeting of the Farmer's 
Alliance in Fairfield County, S. C., two or three weeks ago. After the Alli- 
ance had transacted the b ess before it, the members resolved themselves 
into a farmers’ mee and discussed the political situation. The expres 
sions of opinion wereof the frankest and f dliest character. There were 
no politicians or would-be officeholders present to give a radical turn or 
interpretation to the purposes of the farmers, and the farmers carried on 
their debate and interchanged opinions without confusion and with a total 
absence of noisy demonstrations. 

Finally the sense of the meeting was put in the shape of resolutions. It 
sident or for State 


the Farmers’ 
lorida, the fall 


was reecived that in the case of the nomination for 
Congressmen of men who are opposed to the coinage of silver, the farm- 
ers Will not be expected to support the nominees. It was also resolved that 
it is neither necessary nor expedient too: a third party until after the 
result of the Democratic national convention is known. 

The question was discussed whether pro: tive bolters could honorably 
maintain their party amliations. The mee „alter disc the matter, 
decided that questions of national and local concern are essentially different 
and distinct; that the unity of the white people in State matters is essential 
to the preservation of white supremacy, on which depends the prosperity of 


Carolina; but that there 18 no 1 


good reason why fe should 
not vote as they thought best for sit interest and provection aa ell national 


stagg: 
have ask 


the bares L the 
brought 


that they may not have the excuse of ignorance, that a compromise which 
babe J 8 can comfortably swallow will turn the stomachs of the Southern 

If the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY] were 
present he would perhaps remember that at oneof the meetings 
referred to in the article I have just read the Democratic Alli- 
ance men of South Carolina appointed their delegates to the 
Chicago national convention. They went upholding the free- 
coinage plank in their platform, but when they went home they 
were Satisfied with the promises which had been made to them 
by their leaders in this makeshift, if I may so call it, that isnow 
prepared to be attached to this bill, which means nothing unless 

t means that after the European nations have agreed upon what 
we shall do we will eae 80 it, for in the platform no solution of 
the problem is suggested. 

e believe in using both metals as standard money, ‘‘ but 
every dollar must be of intrinsic value equal with every other 
dollar, and this must be determined by international agreement 
or by some sort of legislation that we will enact after we have 
ransacked all Europe, and I was going to say Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the sea to have somebody dictate a money policy 
for us.” Those good farmers went home relying upon the prom- 
ises of their leaders, and now we find that their leaders are 
divided. Verily a house divided against itself can not stand, 

I need but to refer to the splendid speech of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] a few days ago to show the truth of 
what I have said here, the remarks made by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] as to a probable difference be- 
tween the people he represents and himself upon this point, and 
the eloquent e of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 8 
afew days ago. All these indications dro from the lips o 
Senators from Southern States are proof, if I needed any, of the 
truth of what I am saying. 

Repeal without providing for silver coinage means the discon- 
tinuance of silver coinage and the permanent establishment of 
the gold standard. This it plainly understood by all the people. 
Disguise it as we may, or attempt to conceal it as we may, the 
people of all classes understand very well that that is what the 
passage of this bill without amendment means. I have 9 of 
a recent issue of The Manufacturer, a paper published at P 
delphia, Pa. This is number 34 of the sixth volume, an estab- 
lished paper, not in the whirl of politics, not printed for the 
purpose of advancing any scheme or of inculcating any kind of 
partisan doctrine. I will read three short paragraphs from it: 

One immediate consequence of the unconditional repeal ot the sllyer-pur- 
chase clause, of course,— 

It is a matter of course with the writer, just as it is with ev- 
erybody else. I will repeat: 

One immediate consequence of the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chase clause, of course, will be that no more Treasury cer(\ificates will beis- 
sued, and that the country will have just that much less increase of the vol- 
ume of currency. 

Proceeding: 


Another result will probably bea fall of prices consequent upon the further 
. of gold. It is hard to perceive how this can beavoided. There 
1 be occasion for surprise if wheat does not fall to 50 cents. 


Again: 

The chances are, also, that this action will remove all bility of silver 
remonetization in any shaped during Mr. Cleveland's Administration. 

I will add to the editor’s truthful language—during all subse- 
quent Administrations, unless, and the danger hangs upon that 
word “unless,” the people become aroused and with invincible 
power demand that their wishes shall be respected by the law- 

ers. 

Unless his views are much misunderstood he will veto any measure that 
may be offered to him in the silver interest. 

And that means still further depreciation of values, as this 
writer says. The people point to the fact that wheat, and corn, and 
cotton, and other farm products and manufactured articles have 
fallen as silver has fallen since the protection of the law was 
taken away from it in 1873, and they expect that the fall will 
continue. 

I present here a table showing the price of wheat in 1872 and 
the following years on down to 1893. These are the export prices, 


I believe, as they can be found by any Senator who will refer to 
any of the recent copies of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Also the prices of cotton for the same years are given 
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in another column; and the prices of silver bullion per ounce in 
another column: 


eat Cotton Silver Year. Wheat. Cotton Silver. 
Cents. | 
1.47 19.3) 1.88 1.13 1.11 
1.81 18.8 1.29 1.07 1.01 
1.43 | 15.4] 1.27 80 10.6 1,06 
1.12 15.0 1.24 87 9.9 .99 
1,24 12.9 1.15 80 9. 5 „9 
1.17 11.8 1.20 +85 9.8 93 
1.34 11.1 1.15 - 90 9.9 -93 
1.07 9.9 1.12 .83 10.1 1.04 
1.25 11.5 1.14 85 10,0 90 
1.11 11.4 1.13 80 8.7 80 
1.19 11,4 1.13 72 7. 3 -78 


Besides that, and immediately following it, is produced a table 
of gold and silver produced in the world, and the commercial 
ratio of silver to gold for each calendar year since 1 


the gradual drop of silver in proportion to gold. This isa 


companion piece to the table which immed ately precedes it: 


Production of gold and silver in the world, and the commercial ratio of silver to 
gold, for each calendar year since 1870. 


Tons. 


Ratio. Year. 


Gold. | Silver. 


A few days ago, when discussing the principal measure, I called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that a number of foreign 
economists had selected a large number of articles in everyda; 


use among the people. Something of the same kind appears, 

I am not mistaken, in a report which was made to this body by 
a committee of which the Senator from Rhode Island pe: AL- 
pron] was chairman. Finally Mr. Sauerbeck selected forty-five 
of the leading articles from the list and found a common divisor 
for their value, calling that the unit; and in his table he shows 
the gradual fall of the unit of those articles in conjunction with 
the fall of silver. 

The farmers point to the fact that the general fall in prices 
has corresponded with and substantially in the same proportion 
that silver has fallen in its relation to gold. Further than that, 
the farmers call attention to the indebtedness of the people. 
They call attention to the fact that during the census years from 
1880 to 1890 there were about $10,000, ,000 borrowed, chiefl 
from the Eastern States, for which their homes were mortgag od: 
that during the ten years about one-half of that amount had 
been paid, but that there still remained on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1890, so large an amount as to make an ayerage indebted- 
ness for different States that I will read to the Senate in a mo- 
ment. 

I wish to make it clear, first, that this average per capita is 
not the average for the individual debtors, but that it means a 
general average for the entire popuanon of the States; that is 
to say, the total indebtedness of each of the different States 
amounts to a general average for the entire population, as the 
2 show. There have been just twenty States reported, as 
ollows: 

Alabama, $26; Arkansas, $13; Colorado, $206; Connecticut, $107; 
Illinois, 8100. 

Senators will understand that for a family of five persons this 
indebtedness in the State of Illinois will amount to $500, in the 
State of Connecticut it will amount to $535, in Colorado to $1,030, 
in Arkansas to $65, in Alabama to $130. By multiplying the 
figures by 5 asI go along, any one can determine for himself in- 
stantly just the amount of the average indebtedness to the 
family of five persons. 

Indiana, $51; Iowa, $104; Kansas, 8170; Maine, 849; Massachu- 
setts, 8144; Minnesota, $152; Missouri, $80; Nebraska, $126; New 
Hampshire, $50; Oregon, $73; Pennsylvania, $117; Rhode Is- 
land, $106; Tennessee, $23; Vermont, +84; Wisconsin, $72. 

We must consider the fact that this indebtedness is entirely 
upon the farms and the lots in the cities. The general average 
is about two-thirds of the indebtedness upon the farms, while one- 
third is upon the lots in the cities. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Will it disturb the Senator ifI propound 
a question? 

. PEFFER. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In making that average of indebtedness 
I ask the Senator if the assets were taken into account at all in 
the individual cases or in relation to States? For instance, I no- 
tice that my own State is credited with an average per capita in- 
debtedness of $50, but in my State we have $200 per capita in our 
savings banks alone. Of the entire population of New Hamp- 
shire there is a per capita of $200 in the savings For 
every man, woman, and child there is that amount, ag 
$76,000,000, Yet we are charged in this calculation with being. 
850 per capita in debt. I wish to know if the balance was struc 
in any way, orif it was simply ascertained that a man owed some- 
thing without reference to whether other people owed him, or 
whether he had railroad stock, or money in savings banks, or 
bank stock and other assets that would go to wipe out his in- 
debtedness and leave him a balance. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator has favored me by giving me a 
good introduction to what is to follow. Upon an examination 

Mr, CAREY. Will the Senator from allow mo a mo- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUTLER in the chair). 
9 855 the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Wyo- 

g? 
Mr. PEFFER. If he can so connect his question with the 
question of the Senator from New Hampshire that I shall not 
lose track of that, I will yield. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator has made a statement which I 
think a little unfair, but which was probably made inadvertently. 
I was looking a few minutes ago at the bulletin issued from the 
Census Office with reference to the State of Colorado, from 
which it ap that there isa mortgage indebtedness in the 
State of Colorado of about $89,000,000, Fifty-five per cent of 
that amountis in Arapahoe County, in which county is located 
the city of Denver. e great majority of those mortgages is 
on the city site where Denver is situated. If a critical exami- 
nation were made of the census bulletins, it would be found that 
the mortgage indebtedness is on the cities and towns in the 
West which have been built very rapidly, and that Eastern 
money has been shipped out there to put up fine large buildings. 
big in the West had to borrow the money, aswe had not money 

our own. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand very well that this indebtedness 
is most of it for borrowed money. t the Senator says in re- 
lation to the State of Colorado may be true, and the points made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] may be 
true; yet I think before I have concluded the Senators will be 
ee as the point I am making is true, and I shall not lose 

t t. 

n examination, you will find that all of this indebtedness 
is either upon farms and upon lots in the cities—the homes of 
the le. Some of the lots in cities like Denver, where valu- 
able improvements had been erected, are included in the list of 
lots. I have no doubt that the lots upon which the Millionaires’ 
Club have erected their splendid edifice in the city of New York 
are included in this list. 

Mr. President, you will find that this indebtedness is upon the 
poor people of the States quite E vou will find chat the 
money which is in the savings longs to persons who are 
not included inthis vast listof indebtedness here. You will find, 
furthermore, that while this indebtedness upon the farmers and 
wage-workers of the cities has been accumulating at the enor- 
mous rate to which I have called attention, fabulous fortunes 
have been amassed year after year by speculators, by wealthy 
manufacturers, and by railroad magnates, as we call them—the 
wealthy classes, the privileged classes. They have been amass- 
ing fortunes while the poor people have been losing largely. 

T, GALLINGER rose. 
` Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will wait until I get through 
with this point I will answer his next question. - 

I wish to be understood as saying that while the farmers and 
the working people have been growing rer, afew people in 
the cities have been growing richer. Now I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hamps. > 

Mr. GALLING I shall endeavor not to be offensive to the 
Senator from Kansas in interrupting his discussion with a ques- 
tion, but I desire simply to say to him—and I can speak only for 
— Satin matters 12 this 3 876,000, 1 2 
sa my own State, ag; a per 1 

r cont of the ni is in sums less than $300 988 it 

the ers, the farmers, the mechanics, and the poor 
men and women who are depositing this money in the savings 


banks. 
Mr, PEFFER. Yes; but it is not that class of wage-earners 
whose homes are mortgaged. If it were, the debts would be paid 


The small sums of $200, $300, and $400 which are deposited by 
‘wage-earners are deposited by that class of wage-workers who 
earn good high wages. They are usually skilled workmen and 


such persons as have no families, so that what little they re- 
ceive is sufficient to keep them and to have something left. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point I would further e is, that 
if the Senator will make a careful examination of the mortgage 
indebtedness of my State he will find that to avery considerable 
extent it is upon properties—properties held by corpora- 
tions, properties by rich men—who have been compelled, 
as the men have been compelled in Denver, to erect large build- 
ings, and in that way they come in possession of a balance in 
addition to the mortgage indebtedness. 

Mr. PEFFER. That may be true, but if the Senator will ex- 
amine in the cities of his own State he will discover that the 
namoen Stig te tho oo indearold New 8 e has increased 
won n past ten years, people living in the cities 
whose homes have gradually drifted away from them. I do not 
remember the number, and I will not risk asserting it, but he 
will find that a large number of the people in the cities of his 
ma State are to-day renters, as compared with the number in 


Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] or 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]? 

Mr. PEFFER. I should prefer not to continue this discussion 
3 

r. GALLINGER. Just one word. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest that what the Senator 
states is due to the fact that we have to-day ten times as many 
French Canadians in our cities, who come to work in our mills, 
as we had a few years ago, and they are not property-holders. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is because you can get them for lower 
wages. 

r. ALLISON. I wish to say one word respecting the table 
as applied to Iowa. It may have escaped the Senator’s notice 
that in Iowa, of the mortgages as shown by the census bulletin, 
the aggregate is $150,000,000, and that upon town rty, as 
stated by him, the mortgages amount to about $50,000,000, leay- 
ing $100,000,000 upon the farms of Iowa and property outside of 
the cities. 

It so happens that in four counties in my State, and they are 
average counties, accurate and detailed accounts were taken as 
to the character of these mo and the purpose for which 
they were made. Two of the newer counties were taken and two 
of the older ones, and it appeared from actual investigation that 
on these mortgages 64 per cent in one county, 68 per cent in an- 
other, and a larger percentage in two others was for additional 
lands 3 by farmers who own their farms, and of the re- 
maindèr 15 per cent was for improvements made upon those 
farms, leaving merely 10 per cent of the whole of this greatsum 
for purposes not accounted for, not connected with the purchase 
of farms for homes. So these mortgages, as a rule in the State 
in which I live, show a prosperity of the farmers, and not that 
they are mortgaging their land because of their poverty. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, now I think it would be better 
if the discussion should not be further interrupted. 

Mr. ALLISON, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is all right. If I should yield for inter- 
ruptions I would possibly have to occupy a good deal more time 
upon this very interesting subject than the Senate would care 
to wait for. 

Mr. CALL. I will ask the Senator from Kansas if he will 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEFFER. For what pir z 

Mr. CALL. Iinquire if the Senator prefersto go on with his 

marks this evening or to yield to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand that to-morrow as soon as the 
routine morning business is completed, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART] expects to address the Senate, and I donot wish, 
to interfere with the Senator, as I know he does not wish to in- 
terfere with me. So perhaps it would be better that I should 
proceed now. 

I was calling attention to the fact that the farmers point to 
these things. The farmers may be ill informed, they may not 
know what they are talking about. I know they were told dur- 
ing 1890, and they have been told a great many times since, that 
they did not know what they were talking about. That is what 
the Southern farmers were told and the farmers in Kansas, in 
Nebraska, in Iowa, and all through the West, wherever we 
undertook to talk about these were told by gentlemen to 
whom we had looked for leadership that we did not know what 
we were talking about, but we do. The farmers call attention 
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to the fact of the indebtedness resting upon the farms of the 
people. No matter how it came there, we need not discuss that 
now, and it.is not introduced on my part for the purpose of criti- 
3 the farmers or criticizing any of the particular States, but 
to call attention to the fact that the farmers know these things, 
and ask for some relief. 

Every. debt that is now due is payable in money upon the gold 
standard, and many of them were contracted at a time when sil- 


ver and gold coin were the standards, and this is the reason our 
misfortunes have been multiplied and our debts have become 
burdensome. Dollars that we owe do not increase, while the 
property that we have out of which to purchase dollars is con- 
stantly depreciating in value. 

In Connection with the indebtedness of the farmers of the 
country I submit the following table, which shows the value of 
the taxable property of the people: 


Preliminary statement showing the assessed valuation af real and personal property of the several States and Territories for 1380 and 1890. 
(Census Bulletin No. 104, August 22, 1891.] 


Assessed valuation 


> Increase 
Total assessed valuation. EARS Population. per capita. percent 
States and Territories, assessed val- of 
uation. 
1880. 1890. 1880. 1880. 
Total 816, 902, 093,543 | $24,249, 589, 804 27, 340, 596,261 | 50, 155, 788 62, 622, 250 $337.01 | aS387. 62 
a a AOR P E S E E sassy 122, 867; 228 197, 080, 441 74, 213, 213 1,262, 505 1,513, 017 97. 22 150, 26 60. 40 19 84 
S25. 9, 270, 214 434, 12, 164, 40, 440 59, 620 229. 23 359. 52 181.2 47,43. 
86, 409, 364 5172, 408, 497 85, 999, 133 802, 525 1, 128,179 107, 67 152. 82 99. 53 40. 58 
California. 584, 578,036 | 81, 071, 102,327 486, 524, 291 864, 694 1, 208, 130 876. 05 886. 58 83. 23 89.72 
8 74. 471, 693 188, 911, 825 14, 439, 632. 194, 327 412, 198 583. 23 458. 30 153. 67 112. 12 
Connecticut — 327, 177,885 358, 913, 900 $1, 736, 521 622, 700 740,258 525. 42. 480. 95 9.70 19.81 
Dala ware 50, 951, 643 574, 134, 401 14, 182, 758 146, 608 168, 493 408. 92 439. 99 23. 66 14 93 
District of Colum 99, 401, 787° 153, 307, 541 53, 905, 754 177, G24 230, 392 559. 62 665.42 54.23 29.71 
Florida 30, 938, 309 76, 926, 938 45, 988, 629 269, 493 391, 422 114. 80 196. 58 148. 65 45, 24 
Te EDONA 239, 472, 599 877, 366, 784 137, 894, 185 1,542, 180 1, 887, 353 155. 28 205. 39 57.58 19.14 
ie T R ea 6,440, 876 25,581, 305 19, 140, 429 32, 610 84, 385 197.51 303.15 297.17 158.77 
Illinois C736, 616, 304 CT2T, 416, 252 450, 200, 142 3,077, 871 3, 826, 351 255. 57 190. 11 a7. 53 24. 32 
Indiana 727, 815, 131 ‘782, 872,126 55, 056, 995 1, 978, 201 2, 192, 404 367. 90 357. 08 7.56 10.82 
Iowa 398, 671, 251 D478, 318, 248 79, 646, 997. 1, 624, 615 1,911, 896 245. 39 250.18 19. 98 17. 68 
160, 891, 689 290,593, 711 129, 702, 022 996, 096 1, 427, 096 161.52 203. 63 80. 61 43, 27 
TTP 350, 563, 971 512, 615, 506 162, 051, 535 1, 648, 680 1, 858, 635 212. 68 275. 80 48. 23 12,73 
Louisiana 160, 162, 439 234, 320, 780 _ 74, 158, 341 989, 946 1, 118, 587 170. 40 208. 48 46.30 19.01 
Maine 235, 978, 716 309, 129, 161 73, 150, 385 648; 936 661, 086 383. 64. 467.61 31.00 1.87 
Maryland 07, 807, 675 i. 824 415, 122, 851 934, 943 1, 042, 390 531. 91 462. 58 a3. O4 11.40 
MA achus 1, 584, 750,802 ., 154 184, 60 558, , 2 1, 0 2,238; M3 888.77 962.12] 35.93 25.57 
Michigan... 517, 685, 359 95, 450, 000 427, 783, GAL 1, 636, 987 2, 093, 889 316. 24 451.53 82. 61 27.92 
nesot.. 258, 023, 687 588, 531, 743 330, 503, 056 ‘780,773 1, 301, 826 330. 48 452. 08 128. 00 66. 74 
uars 2 110, 628, 129 5157, 518, 906 46, 890,777 1,131, 597 1, 289, 600 97.76 122.15 42. 39 . 13:96 
Misso 532, 795, 801 786, 343, 753 258, 547, 952 2, 168, 380 2, 679, 184 246, 71 293. 50 47.59 23. 56 
Montana 18, 809, 802 106, 392, 892 87, 783, 000 39,159 132, 159 475. 24 805. 04 471.70 237. 49 
Nebraska 90, 585, 782 184, 770, 305 94, 184, 523 462, 402 1,058, 910 200. 23 174.49 103. 97 134. 06 
Nevada 29, 291, 459 24, 663, 385 44, 628, 074 62, 265 45, 761 470, 42 538.96 | dB. 89 4200. 51 
New Ham 164, 755, 181 252, 722, 016 87, 966, 885 346, 991 376, 530 474.81 671.19 53. 39 8. 51 
New Jersey- 572, 518, 361 688, 309; 187 115, 780, 826 1,131, 119 1, 444, 983 506.15 476. 36 20. 22 27.74 
New Mexico 11,368, 406 546; 041, 010 34, 077, (04 119, 565 153, 593 95. 04 299.76 305.17 28, 45 
New Vork. 2, 651, 940, 006. 3, 775, 325, 988 | 1, 123, 385, 982 5, O82, 871 5, 997, 853 521.74 629. 45 42. 36 18. 09 
North Carolina 156, 100, 202 8 Soe 55 56, 597, 085 1, 399, 750 1, 617, 9487 111.52 131. 46 36. 26 15. 59 
North Dakota 8,780, 572 394, 536 69, 607, 964 36, 000 182, 719 238. 08 429.04 ‘792. 21 395. 05 
= — 1, 534, 360, 508 778, 188, 457 243, 777, 949 198, 062 8 479. 78 484. 20 15.89 14. 83 
Oklahoma — . . ̃7—,= , ee „ TTT 
Oregon 52, 522, 084 166, 025, 731 13, 503, 647 174, 768 313, 767 300. 52 529.14 216. 11 79.53 
S So ors siana A 1, 683, 459,016 | 2, 502, $41, 032 909, 382, 016 4, 282, 891 5, 258, 014 393. 07 403. 12 54.02 2.77 
Rhode Island 252, 530, 673: 321, 764,503 69, 227, 830 276, 531 345, 506 913.23 931. 28 27. 41 24. 94 
South Carolina. 133, 560, 135 132, 182, 638 di, 377, 497 995, 577 1, 151, 149 134 15 114.88 1. 03 15.63 
South Dakota. 11, 534, 958 131, 592, 587 120, 057, 629 98, 268 328, 808 117.38 400. 21 | 1, 040. 82 234. 60 
Tennessee 211,778, 538 347, 510, 103 136, 731, 565- 1, 542, 359 1, 767, 518 137. 31 196. 61 64. 09 14.60 
U 320, 363, 515 A695, 842, 320 375, 477, 805 1,591, 749 235, 523 201.27 311.27 117. 20 40. 44 
Utah ..... 24, 775, 279 104, 758, 750 79, 783, 471 143, 963 207, 905 172.09 503. 88 S22. 84 44. 42 
Vermont 86, 806, 775 _ 161,551,328 74, 744, 553 337, 286 382, 422 261. 24 485. 98 86. 10 0, 04 
308, 455, 135 362,422,741 | 53, 987, 606 1,512, 565 1, 655, 980 203. 93 218. 86 17.50 9. 43 
Wash 23, 810, 003 5124, 795, 449 100, 984, 756 75,116 349, 390 316.99 357.18 424.12 355.13 
West Virgi naia 139, 622,705 169, 927, 587 30, 304, 882 618, 457 ‘762, 704 225. 76 222.77 21.70 23.34 
Wisco! 438, 971, 751 592, 890, 719 153, 918, 968 1, 815, 497 1, 686, 880 333. 69 351. 47 35. 06 28. 23 
Wy Somes ston a aa AES 13, 621, 829 581, 431, 405 17, 809, 666 20,789 60, 705 655. 24 517.77 | 130.74 192. 01 


aThe assessed valuation of Oklahoma not being given, 
for 1890 of the United States. ò Annual report of 1 


$459, 187,408. a 
ħ Not including unorganized 


The farmers, calling attention to these things, believe that 
the President and Congress are treating them unfairly; and I 
think they are justified in that belief. They think that the Presi- 
dent's me e ignores the realcause of our troubles, and sets out 
only the pecker a plea; and I agree with them. They fear that 
Congressis moved with an influence at variance with the common 
good and opposed to the general welfare. 

The fear is well founded. What has been patter Ren birt 
thus far shows plainly that the friends of the A i nm— 
strange as it may appear to an observing world, quite as numer- 
ous among Republicans as among Democrats—have not made 
and do not intend to make any investigations of the causes which 
brought about this disastrous state of affairs, and do not 
or intend to propose any change in our financial legislation, ex- 
cept only the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law, which they know and we all know removes from silver 
the last recognition which it has as standard money. They do 
we come to us and say. Let us reason together.” y submit 

us a single proposition, and it is in the commanding mood, or 
as we were taught at school, the imperative mood—repeal this 
law which gives to the people $50,000,000 fresh curreney every 
year, and which has kept thousands of men at work. You set 
up wealth against men, gold against brains, affluence against 


counties. 


the tion 
k 0 State board of 
cent and in 1890 7 25 per cent of the true value; hence the reduction. d € 
aluation for State purposes; amount for local purposes not reported. 


of 


£ 


Territory is omitted in calcula 


the assessed valuation per capita 
equalization declares that in J the assessed value was 50 per 
V: for local Fa stan amount for State 


e 
g Assessment of 1886; assessment made every five years. 


want, speculationagainst labor, and demand a prompt compliance 
with the scheme to further increase your power over us. 

As far as I am concerned and those whom Iam prond to repre- 
sent, we spurn youri rial decree. You offer no quarter, you 
need expect none. I give you warning now, we are in open re- 
bellion against your usurpation, and bid godspeed to the com- 
ing revolution which will drive you from power and restore the 
Government of the United States to the people to whom it be- 


1 č 
Mr. President, it is free coinage at the present ratio which 
the people are asking. No other ratio was ever considered or 


Again the farmers point to platform utterances and profes- 
sions of orators and writers and say, If you were false to us 
then, we will not believe you now; and they submit this test: 
Are you willing to couple repeal with free coinage?” That is 
what my amendment means. No Senator upon that side—and 
when I say that side, I mean the Administration side, includ- 
ing all the Senators here who favor unconditional repeal—has 
proposed anything of the kind. 

Ido not believe that Senators who favor this bill have any 
intention in the future to prepose any measure at any time 


looking to free coinage at 16 to 1 or at any ratio. If they had 
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such intention, they would not stand halting in the face of a 
powerful public sentiment in favor of such a step. Having 
studied the course of Senators on this subject, I have been able 
to find only one reasonable explanation of their conduct, and that 
is that they have come to believe that the speculators and bank- 
ers are entitled to more respect than the people who perform 
the country’s work and produce its wealth. 

So believing, they are compelled to put the people off once 
more with promises, while they satisfy the money-changers b 
voting for their interests. You talk for the masses, but vote for 
the classes. 

I ask any Senator, if you are sincere in this matter, why do 
you not show your faith by your works? Why has not the Sen- 
ator from Ind [Mr. VOORHEES], the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee, or tho Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], who has so long been in the leadership of the Republican 
party, offered someth of this kind if these Senators are bi- 
metullists? If they want to accede to the demands of the people 
upon this subject, why do they not say so? Mars do they not 
propose something looking, squinting that way, if I may use a 
vulgar expression? Why does not my venerable friend from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER] or his colleague [Mr. CULLOM], who sits 
near him, both distinguished leaders in two great opposing parties 
and having the same view upon this question, suggest something? 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], in his speech 
to-day, stated that, so far as he was concerned, he would never 
consent to the free coinage of silver until some ratio had been 
established by international agreement or by legislation. I was 
anxious to make an inquiry of the Senator, but he did not wish 
to be interrupted. I was anxious to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: How he would arrive at the parity between the two metals? 
Would he measure silver by gold, or would he measure gold by 
silver, or would he strike down the protection of the law from 
gold, putting both the metals upon the open market on an 
equality one with the other, and let the ratio come in the open 
field of competition? 

I now submit that question to any Senator who believes as the 
Senator from Illinois does upon this question, and I will repeat 
it: How will you arrive at the proper parity between the two 

metals? Will you measure gold by silver, as the fathers did, or 
will you measure silver by Fold, as their unworthy descendants 
are doing: or will you put them both on the open market, as you 
do wheat and cotton, and let them find their level just as you do 
the products of the farm? 

Mr. PALMER. May Lask the Senator one question? 

Mr. PREFER. Les, if it is not long. 

Mr. PALMER. Itis very short. I ask what is the Senator’s 
suggestion on that point? 

r. PEFFER. It is in the amendment I have offered—to re- 
store the old law of 16 to 1. There has never been any peti 
in understanding where our people stand; there has been no dif- 
ficulty in understanding where the farmers and the workers of 
the country, the toiling masses, are; we have been there all the 
time, and in our public declarations given to the world year by 
year we have stated it plainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will ask the Senator one more question, if 
he will permit me. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the proposition of the Senator produce 
the result of <j Ngee in value? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; it always did before. 

Mr. PALMER. Will it now? 

Mr.PEFFER. It will now. If the Senator does not agree with 
me, I submit this proposition to him: Let us try it a while, and 


see. 

Mr. PALMER. Lask the Senator another question, Have we 
not tried it? Is it not on trial now, and has it not failed? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; it is not on trial now. In 1873 the sil- 
ver dollar was stricken out of the list of our silver coins; in 1874, 
by the revision of the statutes, the silver dollars were absolutely 
demonetized; and when we attempted to restore the old law in 
1876, 1877, and 1878 the men who believed then just as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois now believes turned their backs upon the peo- 
ple, and said You can not have it;“ and when, in 1890, we made 
the same attempt, the same class of Senators and Representatives 
turned their backs upon the people and repeated that language 
“You can not have it;” and we have not had it. 

The Bland act, enacted in 1878, came the nearest to free 
coinage. The President of the United States vetoed the bill. 
After it became a law every Secretary of the Treasury, from that 
time until the law was repealed, has done his utmost within the 
purview of the law to defeat the will of the people. Instead of 
giving us four millions worth of silver in do every month, 
they gave us but $2,000,060 worth, and instead of putting those 
dol out into circulation they purposely kept them in the 


Treasury. There can be no question about that. 


This is plain e, Mr. President; but the record proves 
it. It was kept in the Treasury, and kept there in order thatit 
should not get out among the people. Finally, so strong was 
the demand for change, for small notes and bilis or forsil ver 
dollars, that silver certificates were issued. The people did not 
10 to the Treasury and deposit their silver dollars. That is a 
se 755 law. But the silver certificates were issued in place of 

e coin. 

There has been a studied attempt, I assert here without any 
fear of contradiction, under the administration of both parties 
to keep silver out of circulation. 

So, in answer to the Senator’s question—and I speak with some 
feeling about it, because I believe that the poopie were greatly 
wronged by it—I say there has been no trial of free coinage, but 
a studied attempt to prevent a trial of it. s 
Mr. President, unconditional ES will disrupt the old par- 
ties. The unconditional repeal of this law means what will be 
described in common parlance as the East against the West. 
That isnot the way it will beinfact, however. During the times 
that followed 1860 up to 1865, when this country wasat war among 
its own people, we were in the habit of saying the North against 
the South, the Northern army against the Southern army, and 
soon. In the contest which is coming there will be friends upon 
the one side in all parts of the country, and friends on the other 
side in all parts of the country, and the line between them will 
not be geographical, but it will be aline based upon the money 
question. That is the way the line will be. 

One class will favor the gold standard, because we will drive 
you to itin the end. If you insist upon a gold standard. and at 
the same time claim to be bimetallists, we will drive you to gold 
monometallism, because there is no consistency in any other 
position when you assume that doctrine. On the other hand, 
you charge us with going toward silver monometallism. Be it 
so, Mr. President. I believe when you eome down to the logic of 
this question, the monometallist, whether he be for silver or 
gold, has the advantage in the argument. You say you are bi- 
metallists, but you will measure silver by gold, and that means 
the goldstandard. You charge us with wanting to measure gold 
by silver. But we ask only that we shall return to the bimetal- 
lism of the fathers. 

There will be friends of the gold standard in the future as there 
are now in all parts of the country, in every State, and in every 
county, some more, some less; but we can not work together in 
the same harness when we are pull apart, and the time has 
come when we must take our stand for or against silver. We 
have gold, and we all favor retaining gold, provided, of course, 
we can get silver. If we can not get both, then we are in favor 
of striking down gold and putting them both as commodities 
upon the open market, and let the people who want to buy gold 
and silver buy them in the open market just as they buy cattle 
and horses and potatoes. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean that we shall have no 
coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; I do not mean that. I mean that the 
Government will purchase gold and silver alike for the purposes 
of coinage. It was suggested by a New York friend to me the 
other day in an article which he had printed in a newspaper that 
the Government should take possession of all the gold and silver 
mines in the country. I do not see why that should not be done 
and the Government coin all the gold and silver that the people 
need, and just what they need, not for foreign exchanges among 
individuals, not for private enterprise, not to supply individuals 
in their speculations, but to supply the people with a national 
currency, or to let it lie in the Treasury and issue paper upon it 
as the people may need currency. 

My own individual 1 upon this matter (and I speak 
for no one but myself) is that it would be vastly better, as long 
as the people insist upon having a metallic basis for their money, 
to purchase gold and silver alike in the open market, coin as 
much of it as the people need, and issue the value of all the rest 
of itin paper money. After awhile we shall all come to the 
conclusion that we do not need any gold or silver for money pur- 
poses whatever. Our business necessities will drive us to it, 
just as in the line of invention in the mechanic arts the neces- 
sities of manufacturers have driven them tothe invention of new 
machines. I was out in Nebraska a little while ago looking at 
the beet-sugar manufacture there and observing what the beet- 
growers were doing, and the proprietor showed me a machine 
that necessity had driven him to have invented. He offered 
$5,000 for a machine that would lift the beets out of the furrow 
and take the tops off of them, and the machine came. Eve 
great invention has come by the necessities of mechanics an 
manufacturers. 

Now, we have found, and never so plainly as in our recent 
business disturbances, that our present financial system is wholl, 
inadequate. In time of great trouble, when the people cael 
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money, they can get none. They can not even get out of the 
banks their own deposits, and when checks are sent by banks in 
the West, and South, and Northwest to their Eastern bankers, 
where money is on deposit to their credit, they can not even get 
their own money in cash, but are compelled Lo accept clearing- 
house certificates. 

This is called abankers’ panic. Everything that has occurred 
within the last ninety days in relation to our monetary affairs 
shows moreand more conclusively, Mr. President, that our bank- 
Tog oyman and our financial system is out oforder. Why,Ihave 
h learned Senators on this floor, gentlemen who have grown 
gra in the public service, whose voices have echoed and reéchoed 

this Hall a thousand times, say that these panics are the ordi- 
nary, usual, logical, and natural sequences that followin the line 
of business transactions. Why, those are alarming statements. 
They are as alarming as they are surprising, and we propose to 
continue a system which we know is defective. 

So I say, Mr. Prasident, our system being wrong, it is time we 
began studying whether we can not improve it in some way in- 
stead of censuring those who suggest improvements. We do 
not come in and ask that any wild and untried, visionary, an- 
archistic scheme be brought to the attention of the people, but 
ask that an old custom of the fathers, one that was tried and 
tried successfully eighty years, be restored to us. 

Then if you will issue to the people as much more money in 
paper as they need to transact their business there will be no 
question about the scarcity of money, provided still further, that 
you reduce the rate of interest so that people can afford to pay it, 
and so that a money-changer can not make any more arg ke an 
a blacksmith or a bricklayer ora farmer; then money will always 
be plenty and remain out among the people, instead of moving 
always to money centers. 

Bearing on this subject, I present aneditorial article from the 
Atchison (Kans.) Champion, written by a gentleman who was hon- 
ored by the suffrages of the people of our State four years for 
the office of lieutenant-governor, a gentleman of great intelli- 
gence and very high character. He purchased a daily newspa- 
per that had been founded by John A. Martin, one of the pioneers 
of Kansas. Governor Felt, after the last election, gave expres- 
sion to his conclusions in this article, beginning with ‘‘ Some- 
thing is the matter. The people know that sure 2 and 
appreciate it strongly.“ The next paragraph follows: Reform 
or revolution! Which shall it be?“ 

Something is the matter. The le know that sure enough and a 
ciate it ran The great Dulk of the owners of three-fourths of al Tho 
wealth on continent live north of the Potomac and east of the Apalach- 
jan range. It is not the result of their superior thrift, knowledge, pluck, 

e, or geographical position. They are loaners of money and merchandise. 

e balance of the United States are borrowers of money and merchandise. 
Ninety per cent of all the interest paid by the borrowers of this country goes 
toNew land, New York, and Ivania. They control the money mar- 
ketin all the South and all the West. Four years ago the Republicans prom- 
ised to attempt to remedy these conditions. Two years ago the Democrats 
1 free coinage of silver. Wall street raised the cry that is for the 

mefit of the silver regions of the West.“ It was beaten. 

e advocates of the gold standard own and control the country to-day. 
And that, too, in the face of the declaration of all es for bimetallism. 
Democrats never desert their party on account of its broken promises. If 
they did there would be no Democratic y to-day. Republicans are inde- 
pendent and leave in herds when they distrust the policy or leaders of their 
party. The resuit shows that. 

1 or eee l aaea shall it sek There * ee gst in 

e ory o! © world when so m. people were ving ent, tho t 
tul farm at A financial questions as at tho resent amant There is 2 
thing vitally wrong, and the people knowit. The 5 know they are sick. 
They think they know what ails them. They are seeking the remedy. Af- 
fairs are rapidly assuming a condition when it will be the struggle between 
organized capital and organized citizens. Trusts and combines govern the 
country. They elect Congress, make and unmake laws, are intrenched in 
courts, and dictate party platforms. The struggle is bound to come. Reso- 
lutions can not prevent it. Party promises can not stay its course. There 
must be prompt, absolute reform in financial affairs or a revolution in par- 
ties. The people know that a policy which makes combines rich and indi- 
viduals poor radically wrong. ollars combine to double their value. 
The people are combining to save their own. The issue is here. It must be 
met. To attempt to evade it is abject folly. To refuse to listen to its de- 
mands is to invite disaster. To make the fight in the interest of organized 
capitalagainst o zed citizens means revolution. To say that the ground- 
swell is ail caused by erm Sai and shysters is to imitate the imbecility 
of George III, who regard ashington as a rebel, cock as a dema- 
gogue, and Patrick Henry as a political adventurer. There are many ns 
of golden truth hidden in the train-loads of buncombe offered by the 8 — 


list movement. To disregard those truths is both unwise and unpatriotic, 


and swings wide open the gateway of chaos, 


Both of the 4 50 political parties, the Republican party which 
I loved so well and the Democratic party which I fought solon. 
and so hard and so persistently, are both going the way of all 
old parties that have come to the end of their usefulness. To- 
day the leaders could grant to the workers of the country their 
simple request to restore to them one of the privileges that the 
fathers gave them, but instead of this they turn their backs upon 
the people and their faces are toward Wall street. It is time 
that the partnership existing between the Government of the 
United States and the speculatorsshall be dissolved. The lead- 
ers of the Democratic party are pursuing precisely the same 


course that the leaders of the Republican party did, and, Sena- 
tors, you are on breakers. 

The metropolitan press, the New York World, the Herald, and 
others, have offered something which I wish to present to the 


view of the Senate. 

Here is a map from the New York World. xhibiting.] It 
is a map of the States of the United States, showing which of 
them, in the House of Representatives, voted for the repeal bill 
and which of them voted against it, and then in tables which 
follow, attention is called to the wealth of the different States 
and the population, calling special attention to what the Herald 
a few days before had referred to as the pocket boroughs of the 
West, and one of the other papers referred to as the mining 
camps out in the Northwest,” holding up to the world the idea 
that it is wealth against men, dollars against muscle; that be- 
cause men in Massachusetts happen to be worth more than the 
men in Kansas, and the people in Pennsylvania happen to be 
worth alittle more than the people in California, and the peoplein 
New York happen to be worth alittle more than those in South 
Carolina and rgia, therefore they are entitled to more con- 
sideration at the handsof the National Legislature. I say to the 
friends of this measure that they ought to discourage upon every 
possible occasion such exhibitions as this. Because a man hap- 
pens to be rich he is no better and entitled to no more respect 
on that account than the man whois poor. I know we are poor 
in the West, but we are proud and defiant. 

Mr. HOAR. What are the numbers in the population of the 
States given on the map, on one side and on the other? 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwill give the map to the Senator and let him 
look at it at his leisure. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator stated that the map gives the pop- 
ulation, and I wanted to see whether 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr.Gorpon in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Kansas decline to yield? 

Mr. PEFFER. I will yield to the Senator if he will not oc- 
cupy much time. 

. HOAR. I merely wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that in this raid which he says is made against the 
people by certain wicked persons, 42,535,272 people are on the 
side op to the Senator against only 19,000,000 on the Sen- 
ator's side, according to his table. 

Mr. PEFFER. I would not say a word if these newspaper 
criticisms were based upon population. The Constitution pro- 
vides that in the House of Representatives the members shall 
be apportioned according to population, but that is not what is 
presented to the country and thrown into our faces while we are 
trying to build up an empire in the West, while we are throwing 
our railway lines through the mountains and in some places are 
compelled to place bridges upon overhanging wires, where we 
are opening mines and developing an arid region, exploring and 
settling a continent, we are taunted in this hour of our need with 
our poverty. I would care nothing about the comparison if it 
were simply confined to numbers. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in an able and eloquent 
speech which he delivered in this Chamber some days ago, took 
occasion to defend our people against some of the charges that 
were made, so that I know how kindly his heart is disposed to 
us; and J am satisfied he will pardon me when I say to him that 
while [ think he is not responsible for it at all, what I call the 
insolence of the Eastern press is something intolerable, and that 
the people of the West have no patience with it. We are of the 
same stock the Senator comes from. 

I want to say to Senators that they need not fear that any 
great harm will come to the country by reason of the predicted 
disintegration of the two old parties. There is a bright, young, 
vigorous party now on the map of politics that is ready to strike 
hands with menof all other parties to make the fight for silver. I 
care not whether youcall it Populist, whether you call it National, 
no matter what you call it; there is coming a union of hearts 
and of hands o th sides of this great question, and that in the 
very near future. I delivered an address in the city of Wash- 
ington about two and a half years ago, before I became a mem- 
ber of this body by taking the oath, in which I predicted that in 
a few years the leaders of two old parties would be together 
under the management of Grover Cleveland, and they are there 
now. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the number of the 
people demanding silver coinage, and of the number who are op- 
posed to it. Take the producers of this country and compare 
them with the absorbers. Take 20,000,000 workers, give them 
$300 a year apiece, and the amount of money they would use in a 
year would be 86,000,000, 000, or ten times as much as the capital 
of all the national banks in the country. There are only about 
8,000 bankers, while there are 20,000,000 workers. I will ask the 
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remarks a quotation 
a year or more ago 


Senate to permit me to peek pores in 


ose business affairs 


Men of means, men wh: 
mt little money. 


scale, need 
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and a great deal of it. Only fi ears. afew 
TOL a peat, now i reqeires 


crowded him out ot the business of mak- 
him from barter 


trouble to pay taxes, and his interest dues seem larger and hi 
meet than ever before. 

Now, one other point, and that is, the legal status of what we 
call the value of a dollar. Under the act of 1792 the silver dol- 
lar was made to represent the unit of value. It was not made 
the unit of value, but the simple single word dollar was made 
the unitof value, and that dollar was to be made of silver, weigh- 


ing 3714 grains of silver, or, as was stated by a Senator a 
few moments ago, 416 grains ot standard silver, changed in 1837 
to 4123 grains. 


If Senators will take the trouble to refer to reports of com- 
mittees, first session Twenty-third Congress, 1833-34, they will 
find in Report No. 278 of the House of Representatives a report 
of a select committee on coins, a committee which had e 
carefully the coinage of the country from the beginning of our 
history down to our time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In what year was that? 

Mr. PEFFER. In 1834. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Kansas yield for a 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PEFFER. If it is understood that I may conclude my 
remarks in the morning, before the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
3 1 I will yield. 

Mr. T ER. There be no objection to that, I think. I 
have none. 

Mr. PEFFER. With the understanding that I am to have the 
floor in the moring; I will yield. 

Mr. CALL. Lask leave to offer an amendment to the pending 
wl cae it to the desk, and ask that it be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORDON in the chair). It 
will be so ordered. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 38 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 
§, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 4, 1893. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Moritz F. Blumenfeld, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of Wisconsin, to succeed Earl 


M. Rogers, resigned. 
W. K. Murphy, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the thirteenth district of Illinois, to succeed Daniel Hogan, 


resigned. 

Furnifold M. Simmons, of North Carolina, to be collector of 
internal revenue for the fourth district of North Carolina, to 
succeed Elihu A. White, resigned. 

I. C. Smith, of Michigan, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Michigan, to succeed John Steketee, 
resigned. 

; COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Lewis P. Stearnes, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 


the district of Newport News, in the State of Virginia, to succeed 
Henry de B. Clay, resigned. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


James E. Tucker, of California, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of San Francisco, in the State of California, to suc- 
ceed Robert A. Thompson, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 

William W. Screws, to be tmaster at Montgomery, in the 
county of Montgomery and state of Alabama, in the place of 
Charles W. B y, removed. 

Milton A. Smith, to be postmaster at Anniston, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Alabama, in the place of George B. Ran- 
dolph, removed. 

Chauncey M. Wright, to be postmaster at Milledgeville, in 
the county of Baldwin and State of Georgia, in the place of Carlos 
G. Wilson, whose commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Albert S. Coil, to be postmaster at Beardstown, in the county 
of Cass and State of Illinois, in the place of Cad Allard, removed. 

John Pady, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois, in the paoe of James S. Neville, 
whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Isaac Fielding, to be postmaster at W in the county 
of Champaign and State of Illinois, in the place of John W. 
Spalding, removed. 

John W. Potier, to be postmaster at Rock Island, in the count 
of Rock Island and State of Illinois, in the place of Howar 
Wells, removed. 

William Cunningham, to be per at Alexandria, in the 
county of Madison and State of Indiana, in the place of Joseph 
M. Tomlinson ed 


è resigned. 
Allen H. Donham, to be poenae at Terre Haute, in the 
county of Vigo and State of Indiana, in the place of David C. 
Greiner, removed. 

Rufus H. East, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Indiana, in the place of Joseph G. Mc- 


Pheeter, removed. 
Francis M. Harbit, to be postmaster at Elwood, in the county 
in the place of James M. Over- 


of Madison and State of In 
shimer, resigned. 

Thomas A. Rush, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
ae. and State of Indiana, in the place of Amos E. 

tman, resigned. 

Henry Shireman, jr., to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Indiana, in the place of William 
H. Dryden, removed. 

George W. Van Horne, to be tmaster at Muscatine, in the 
8 of 8 and State of Iowa, in the place of John Ma- 

removed. : 

Charles M. Blakesley, to be postmaster at Anita, inthe county 
of Cass and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after July 1,1892; Sherman F. Myers, who was nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate December 22, 1892, 
not having been commissioned. 

Jonathan R. Conrey, to be postmater at Leon, in the county of 
i aor and State of Iowa, in the place of Jerome L. Harvey, re- 

ed. 
hilip Eich, to be postmaster at Bonaparte, in the county of 
Van Buren and State of Iowa, in the place of James P. Davis, re- 


moved. 

Robert E. Kearney, to be postmaster atSheldon, in the county 
of O’Brien and State of Iowa, in the place of Frank T. Piper, 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

John P. Kieffer, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county 
of Black Hawk and State of Iowa, in the place of Halsey H. Saun- 
ders, deceased. 

Louie E. Lange, to be postmaster at Laurens, in the county of 
Pocahontas and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, bav become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1893. 

Theodore B. Lemoin, tobe postmaster at Manson, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Iowa, in the place of George I. Long, 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Louis A. Liffring, to be postmaster at Cherokee, in the 1 80 
of 8 and State of Iowa, in the place of William M. Snell, 
resigned. 

Henry R. Martin, to be postmaster of Oel wein, in the county of 
Fayette and State of Iowa, in the place of George W. Jamison, 
res z 
Lewis A. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Vinton, in the county 
of 3 and State of Iowa, in the place of James C. Traer, re- 


John L. Powers, to be postmaster at Carroll, in the county of 
Carroll and State of Iowa, in the place of John B. Hungerford, 


resigned. 

Nelson C. Roberts, to be postmaster at Fort Madison, in the 
county = Lee and State of Iowa, in the place of James H. Duffus, 
resigned. 
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Joseph S. Root, to be postmaster at Charles City, in the county 
ee aia State of Iowa, in the place of Eugene B. Dyke, re- 
moved. 

Justus J. Hetsch, to be postmaster at Newport, in the county 
of Campbell and State of Kentucky, in the place of Anne W. Jenks, 

Vv 


removed. 

Hamilton A. Belcher, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the 
county of Franklin and State of Maine, in the place of Josiah H. 
Thompson, resigned. 

F. Libby, to be postmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Maine, in the place of Henry F. Libby, 
whose commission expired January 29, 1891. s 

Harry B. Parker, to be postmaster at Bucksport, in the county 
of Hancock and State of Maine, in the place of Guy W. McAllis- 
ter, whose commission expired March 19, 1893. 

Frank L. Thayer, to be n at Waterville, in the county 
of Kennebec and Skate of ine, in the place of Willard M. Dunn, 
removed. 

Jeremiah C. B to be postmaster at Ware, in the county of 
Hampshire and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Andrew 
J. Davis, resigned. ¢ 

Jeremiah W. Coveney, to be tmaster at Boston, in the 
county of Suffolk and State of chusetts, in the place of 
Thomas N. Hart, resi s > 

John W. Ellam, to be postmaster at Southbridge, in the county 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the place of George 
W. Corey, resigned. 

John F. F to be postmaster at East Walpole, in the 
county of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, the appointment 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
in the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

William G. Goldsmith, to be r at Andover, in the 
county of Essex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
Abraham Marland, resigned. 

Emory E. Harwood, tobe postmaster at Spencer, in thecounty 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the of Ed- 
ward M. Bliss, whose co i u expi , 1893. 

Andrew Shanahan, tobe postmaster at Rockland, in the county 
of Plymouth and State of eee in the place of Joshua 


S. Smith, removed. 

Fred W. Smith, to be postmaster at Adams, in the county of 
Berkshire and State of usetts, in the place of John E. 
Mole, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Edwin M. Wheelock, to be postmaster at in the county 
of Worcester and State of usetts, in the place of George 
A. Draper, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

John J. Enright, to be postmaster at Detroit, in the county of 
Lda 5 State of Michigan, in the place of Ellwood T. Hance, 


John F. Crocker, to be eee e at Kearney, in the county 
of Buffalo and State of Ne ka, in the place of Rico H. Eaton, 


resigned. 
John A. Cook, to be postmaster at David City, in the county 
of Butlerand State of Nebraska, in the place of Samuel L. Brown, 


jr., resigned. 

Rogers Scribner, to be 1 at St. Paul, in the county 
ol MOVATA and Stateof Ne ka, in the place of Edwin F. Chinn, 
res : 


on 

Charles W. Dayton, to be postmaster at New York, in the 

county of New York and State of New York, in the place of Cor- 

ae van Cott, e 5 = 
ames L. Dunning, to postmaster at Cape Vincent, in the 

county of Jeferson and State of New York, in sr yas of John 

Bue 15 whose commission expired March 23, 1 

Charles L. Elwood, to be postmaster at Middletown, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York, in the place of Ira 
Dorrance, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry O. Fairchild, to be postmaster at Hammondsport, in the 
county of Steuben and State of New York, in the place of Llew- 
eg 5 . Brown, removed. 

enry B. Graves, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county of 
Ontario and State of New York, in the place of Herman F. Fox, 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. x 

James A. McKenna, to be postmaster at Long Island: City, in 
the county of Queens and State of New York, in the place of 
William Richensteen, resigned. `- 

Edward C. Reynolds, to be postmaster at Haverstraw, in the 
county of Roc d and State of New York, in the place of 
ee W. Oldfield, whose commission expired March 30, 

Andrew T. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Brooklyn, in the 
28 of Kings and State of New York, in the place of George 
J. Collins, deceased 


Lewis W. Terwilliger, to be postmaster at Hancock, in the 
coun of Delaware and State of New York, in the place of Suy- 
dam F. Wheeler, whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 

Maj. Henry R. Tilton, surgeon, to be deputy s 
with the of lieutenant-colonel, August 12, 1 
way, retired from active service. 

Cavalry arm. 
First Lieut. Alfred M. Fuller, Second Cavalry, to be captain, 
August 14, 1893, vice Eaton, Second Cavalry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. David L. Brainard, Second Cavalry, to be first 
Stra August 14, 1893, vice Fuller, Second Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Walter M. Whitman, Second Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant, May 3, 1893, with rank from November 20, 
1892, viee Andrew, First Cavalry, resigned. 


Infantry arm. 

Second Lieut. Julius A. Penn, Thirteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, July 29, 1893, vice Benham, Second Infantry, ap- 
pointed regimental quartermaster. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 

To be assistant surgeons, with the rank of first lieutenant, to 
date from May 12, 1893: 

Alexander N. Stark, of vigus, vice Moseley, 

harias Lynch, of New Yor vice Burton, re 
service. 

John S. Kulp, of Pennsylvania, vice Taylor, retired from ac- 
tive service. ; 

Edward L. Munson, of Connecticut, vice Skinner, promoted. 

k 5 E. B. Flagg, of South Carolina, vice Hopkins, re- 
signed. 

James M. Kennedy, of South Carolina, vice De Witt, resigned. 

Guy C. M. Godfrey, of Ohio, vice De Loffre, promoted. 

William F. Lewis, of North Carolina, vice Suter, resigned. 


eon-general, 
vice Jane- 


romoted. 
from active 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 4, 1893. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Frank P. Alexander, of Greenville, Tex., to be register of the 
land office at Alva, in Oklahoma Territory. 

Wilson M. Hammock, of Hartsville, Tenn., to be register of 
the land office at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory. 

James E. Malone, of Juneau, Wis., to be register of the land 
office at Perry, in Oklahoma Territory. 

Robert W. Patterson, of Macon, Ga., to be register of the 
land office at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory. 

Edward Phillips, of Natchitoches, La., to be register of the 
land office at Natchitoches, La. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Robert H. Allen, of Iuka, Miss., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Alva, in Oklahoma Territory. 

Joseph H. King, of Anniston, Ala., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Perry, in Oklahoma Territory. 

David H. Patton, of Remington, Ind., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory. ; 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, September 5, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBUBN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
VALUES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury inclosing a letter from 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of that Department statin, 
the reason why a detailed statement of the values of exports an 
imports carried under the several flags engaged in the foreign 
carrying trade during each of the last two fiscal years, called 
for by a resolution of the 31st ultimo, can not be furnished unless a 
special appropriation is made for the ee which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred tothe Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented three petitions of the 
Bankers’ Association of Georgia, praying for the establishment 
of a subtreasury in that State; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of the Window Glass Workers’ 
Assembly, No. 300, Knights of Labor, of e Pa., and a 
petition of the Patrons of Husbandry, of western Pennsylvania 
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and eastern Ohio, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union, of 
McKean County, Pa., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
3 Sherman silver law, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also aged three petitions of business men of Pittsburg, 
` Philadelphia, and Shawsbury, in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, vesselmen, and other citizens of Detroit, Mich., praying 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-call 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Timothy T. Sawyer, pres- 
ident of the Warren Institution for Lain, and other citizens 
of Charlestown, Mass., and the petition of the George H. Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company and numerous citizens of Ware, Mass., 
praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the ed Sherman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of Thomas D. Richard- 
son and others, . the people of Beaufort, S. C., pray- 
ing for Federal aid and relief for the sufferers by the late cyelone; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition numerously signed b; 
citizens of Port Gibson, Miss., praying for the re of the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was 


ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of citizens of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., praying for the re of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
8 the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented the petition of 
Stephen Bull, Jackson I. Case, B. B. Northrup and others, mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Racine, Wis., praying for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver 
law and favoring the appointment of an expert commission to 
devise an improved system of national currency; which was 
ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I present a petition of 14 residents of 
Northwood, N. Dak., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver act. is petition seems to bear the impress of 
having been sent out from à common conter. It isnicely printed, 
and has evidently been sent to interior banks throughout the 
country. I find on it a note, which reads: 

Get signed and send to your Senator or Representative without delay. 

I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of citizens of Lake, Dyer, and 
Obion Counties, in the State of Tennessee, praying that an ap- 

ropriation be made for the purpose of building a levee from 

ickman, Ky., to the highlands at or near Island No. 10, in the 
State of Tennessee; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law, and for the appointment of a representative 
commission to inquire into the whole subjectof the currency, to 
report to the next regular session of Congress; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Algona Grange, No. 1684, 
Patrons of Husbandry of Iowa, favoring the coinage of all gold 
and silver mined in tho United States, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the law taxing State banks, and praying that all 
money shall be issued by the General Government; also favoring 
an increase in the currency equal to $50 per capita; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Advance Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, No. 508 of Shelby County, and of the Lynn Farmers’ Alli- 
ance of Montgomery County, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless 
there be first enacted a law providing for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Hardware Association, and a petition of business men of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 


Mr. PALMER eee er a petition of business men of Joliet, 
III., pra; for the unconditional re of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 837) for the relief of Albert 
Locke, alias Shipley; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
wo . paper, referred to the Committee on Military 

a 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 838) for the relief of 
Col. Jesse H. Strickland, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, United 
States Volunteers; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUAY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 839) granting an 
increase of pension to George J. Bond; which was read twice b 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. i 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James E. Engle; which was read twice by its 
title; and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 841) to amend sections 44 and 30, 
title 52, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 842) to provide for the 3 
chuse of lands . the United States naval station, Port 
Royal, S. O.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 843) for the relief of 
Bvt. Col. Thomas P. O'Reilly; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 844) for the relief of 
W. L. Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 845) granting a pension to George 
Gamache; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 846) for the construction 
of a public building at Clinton, Iowa; which was read twice b 
8 te, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings an 

rounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 847) to amend section 707 of the 
Revised Statutes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 848 authorizing the Secretary of 
War to place the name of Hugh McClain on the roll of the First 
Regiment of Iowa Cavalry; which was read twice by its title, - 
and referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 849) for the relief of Jean Louis 
tagar, of Dominion of Canada; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 850) to refund to the State of Iowa 
the amounts paid by said State to the noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men of the Second and Third Regiments Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, for gray uniforms gar! to them by the United 
States mustering and disbursing officers when they were mus- 
tered into the United States service in May and June, 1861, and 
afterwards ordered to be discarded and blue uniforms substituted 
therefor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 851) to settle and adjust the claims 
of any State for expenses incurred by it in defense of the 
United States; which was read twice by its title,and, with the 
accom anving papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. #52) to 
incorporate the National Light and Fuel Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 853) to ad- 
vance learning, the arts and sciences, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by founding a college of scientific learning in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 

I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate on Friday, immediately 

after the morning business, to submit some remarks upon the 
pending financial measure, which is the unfinished business. 


DISTRICT GARBAGE. 


Mr. VANCE. I submit a resolution and ask its reference to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, as it relates to the 
abatement of a nuisance in this District. 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, as follows: 


Be it resolved, ete., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby directed to immediately report to the Senate why they have permit- 


* 
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for boiling and bea te rm. Cam fertilizers 9 and 
dead collected in the District of umbia within the city limits at 
the foot of South Capitol street. 

Also the distance of said factory from the Capitol, and if its location at 
said tis not in violation of the health ordinances of the District of Co- 
lum approved by joint resolution of Congress A 24, 1880; 


1880; 

is located from any sewer, and if the offal es- 
caping therefrom is not drained into the open gutters of South Capitol 
street and onto the stagnant marshes in the rear of said factory, in viola- 
ion 5 an ordinance of the old corporation of Washington, approved August 

Also, if the contractor is not required by the terms of his contract to re 
move outside of the limits of the District of Columbia all pae and 
dead animals that he collects, or consume them to ashes; and, if so. why he 
is allowed to manufacture such decayed and offensive substances into fertil- 
izers within the limits of the city of Washington. 

Also, if he is paid an extra price for manufacturing said and dead 
animais into fertilizers, instead of incinerating them; and, if so, how much. 

Also, if said contractor is 2 7 an extra price for 8 daily, the 
garbage of the entire cities of Washington and Georgetown; and, if sd, how 
much; and if the complaints from citizens and reports of inspectors do not 
show that said garbage is not collected daily. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I submit a resolution for consideration, 
which I ask may go over, subject to be called up for action to- 
morrow morning at the close of the routine business, 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That on Thursday, the 7th day of September, and until further 
order of the Senate, the daily hour of meeting be 11 o'clock a. m. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask that 
it be printed and go over until to-morrow. 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution to raise a joint committee of the two Houses to 
consider questions of finance, etc, 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That a com- 
mittee of the two Houses op arn — be raised, to consist of seven Sena- 
tors, to be appointed by the dent of the Senate, and seven Representa- 
tives, to be sproni by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who, 
together shall constitute a joint select committee on finance, the chairman 
of which shall be chosen by the committee, by ballot, and he shall appoint 
a clerk to said committee. 

2. Said joint committee shall hold its sessions in the Capitol, and in such 
other places as a majority thereof shall direct, and may employ a stenog- 
rapher, and such messengers as shall be found necessary, and shall have 
power to direct the administration of oaths and to send for papers and 
3 3 members of said joint committee shall constitute aquorum 
to do business. 

3. Said joint committee shall examine into the filnancialand monetary con- 
dition of the Government and people of the United States, with a view to de- 
isad Berroa for the betterment thereof, and, to this end, shall have full 
j tion to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question 
that concerns the pope or the Government of the United States. 

4. Said committee shall make a special examination of the following sub- 
jects, and report upon each, separately, in their recommendations to Con- 
gress, and may submit one bill or several bills to the respective Houses to 
carry their recommendations into effect, that is to say: 

(1) The full or partial remonetization of legal-tender silver coins and the 
ratio of legal value that shall be established between such coins and coins of 


Id. 

E) The revision of the laws relating to legal tender, so as to prevent unjust 
discrimination in the legal-tender quality of any descri ms of money 
coined or issued by the United States, or for the redemption of which the 
Government is 8 5 

(3) The re of the taxes upon the issues of State banks that circulate as 
money, and what restrictions upon the conduct of such banks are necessary 
for the ponie gt pared and welfare, and are within the competency of Con- 

ss to provide. 

wD Tha actual cause of the present embarrassed condition of the ee 
and the national banks, in reference to the character or the supply of circu- 
lating medium, and the consequent paralysis of trade and industry. And 
what further legislation is required to 8 the national banks from abus- 
ing their powers under the law, either by their separate dealings, or in com- 
bination, concert, or conspiracy with other banks or persons to thedetriment 
of the Government or the people of the United States. 

(5) Said joint committee may appoint subcommittees, to consist of not 
less than four members thereof, three members to constitute a quorum, who 
shall be empowered to sit in any place in the United States and to take testi- 
mony on oath to be administered by the designated chairman of such sub- 
cominſttee, to be reported to the general committee. Such subcommittees 
shall be appointed under the resolution or order of the general committee, 
in such manner as they shall azree. 

(6) The expenses incurred in the execution of the requirements of this 
concurrent resolution shall be borne inequal sums by the respective Hovses 
of Congress, to be paid out of the contingent funds appropriated, or to be 
appropriated by Congress. 


Mr. HARRIS. The resolution has to go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
think. Does it not provide that the expenses shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund? 

Mr. BUTLER. It does. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thenit has by law to go to that commitiee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is to be printed and lie over. 

Mr. HARRIS. It may be printed and lie over; but before the 
Senate can act upon it it must go before the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. . 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. è 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will go 
over and be printed. 


Also, how far fac 


REDEMPTION IN SILVER, ETC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senatea 
resolution submitted ei Boiss Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], 
coming over from yesterday. It will be read. 

Tue Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
ALLEN, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish to the 
Senate, without unnecessary delay, full information on the following sub- 


jects: 
1. Whether the Department has, at any time, redeemed any por- 


tion of the silver or coin certificates in silver coin, as provided by the act of 
July 14, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman act, and if so, when and what 
amount has been thus redeemed. 

2. What amount, in coinage value, of silver bullion purchased by the 
Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, and subject to coinage, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, remains uncuined, and 
why said silver bullion has not been coined and pald out, in accordance with 
ar 5 if so, what t, of the od ed 

o * 5 r mone’ 
za gon by the Treasury Department stone Slarch 4, E was canceled after 
redemption or in any manner withheld from general circulation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that 
he strike out the words without unnecessary delay.” I think 
that phrase is unusual in a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill do so. Let the e e be so modified. 

5 5 VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment suggested will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 2 of the resolution, after the word 
“Senate,” strike out the words without unnecessary delay.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggestto the Senator from Nebraska that 
there are no silver certificates issued under the act of 1890. I 
suppose he means United States Treasury notes. I suggest that 
a change be made in the resolution in that respect also. 

Mr. VOORHEES. They are all Treasury notes under that 
act. 

‘Mr. ALDRICH. They are all Treasury notes issued under the 
act of 1890. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will so modify the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed modification of the 
resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the word “the,” strike out 
silver or coin certificates in silver coin“ and insert Treasur 
notes; ” insert“ for“ after provided,“ in line 6; and in line 8, 
after the word act,“ insert in silver coin;“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

First. Whether the Treasury Department has, at any time, redeemed any 
portion of the 3 notes provided for by the act of July 14, 1890, com- 
monly known as the Sherman act, in silver coin, and if so, when and what 
amount has been thus redeemed 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL GOLD CERTIFICATES, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask thataction be taken on the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 24) for the issue of additional gold certificates, in- 
troduced by me August 31, 1893, I see that it was simply read 
twice and ordered to lie on the table. Iask that it be read at 


length. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed, in 
5 of the provisions of section 234 of the Revised Statutes of the 

nited States, to e erir] not at any time to exceed 20 per cend 
beyond the amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, and to use and 
expend the same in payment of interest on the 1 — debt and any other de- 
mands, obligations, or liabilities of the United States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and I desire to call their especial 
attention to it in order that prompt action may be had. Under 
the existing law the Secretary of the Treasury may issue 20 per 
cent of gold certificates in payment of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt. The joint resolution simply pro s to extend that 
provision so as to make goldcertificates available to be expended 
on any liability of the Government, and T think in the present 
condition of the Treasury it isan absolutely necessary thing to do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. PEFFER rose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment 
= Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on 

nance, 
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Mr. PEFFER. 3 wim the Senate sian age 
esterda; I was calling atten n to the peculiar gy 
the law vith regard to the value of the dollar. We con commonly 
say that the silver dollar isthe unitof value. The unit of 3 
is the dollar sim 1 Re! y, and its value as specified in the act of Con- 
gress of April 2, 1792, section 9, is the value of the Spanish 
milled dollar. The amount of silver contained in the Spanish 
milled dollar was ascertained by melting one thousand clean 
Spanish dollars of different dates, and dividing the product in 
ure silver by 1,000. It was found that the quotient was 
155 grains, and that has been the value of the dollar from that 
until this. 
derne word “value” must relate to either one or the other of 
two things. It must relate to the weight in silver or else it 
must relate to the value of products in general use which that 
much silver would purchase in the open market; and while the 
latter view is, I think, the correct one in monetary p hilosophy, 
et our laws have constantly 8 weight. 
vou will examine the acs of February 9, 1793, you will find 
that silver coins and gold coins of foreign nations then current 
in this country, were made legal tender in payment of debts at 
certain specified weights. You will find by consulting the act 
of 1834, and again the act of 1837, and again the act of 1857 and 
the act of 1873, that the same rule of weight has been main- 
tained uniformly. I submit the sections of those acts: 
Sections 9 and 11 of the act of April 2, 1792, are as follows: 
Suc. 9. And be it Surther meee That there shall be from time to time 


struck and coined at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper, of the 
ponang denominations, values, and descriptions, viz: es—each 


grains and 8 ofa 
Halt 


grains of gold. 
and to contain one hundred and twenty-three 
grain of pure, or ones hundred -five 
es—each to be of the value of aoe = th 
oe e grains and seven-eig! of a grain of pure, or Seven 
grains and 3 ofa of standard gold. P 
arte ce eae aS milled dollar as the same is now current, and 
to contain three h and seventy-ons 


Half do 

tain one hundred and eigh 
of pure, or two hundred an 28 
lars each to be ot one- fourth 


ninety-two and thirteen-sixteenth 
ninety-two grains the valueof 


teenth radios pant os warn on fork ia Sele evens Toten BLERO t 1 
ofa 0 or y-one ofa 
of standard silver. Halt-dimes—each es ach to be of the value ot one-twentieth 
ofa dollar, and rg dar ye co apni sixteenth 
ure, or 

— to to De at the value of the one-hundred 

to contain eleven ts of copper. Half-cents—each to 
value of half a cen to contain five pennyweights and half a penny- 


weight of 9 
kd * Ld » 8 s 


SEC. 11, And be 4 ‘urther a1 7 18 That the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United 
States, shall be 8 8 to quantity in weight, of pure 
gold or pure silver; that is to say, fifteen pounds weight of pure silver 
shall be of equal value in all payments thone weight of pure gold, an: 
so in proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 

Section 1, of this act of ON 9, 1793, is as follows: 

SECTION 1. "Be it enacted ths Guha: aak AD OF Mapes tatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the first 
day of July next, foreign gold and silver coins shall pass current as money 
within the United States, and be a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the several and ag a neler rates K annie paa or —.— —— 


Wise. viz: The gold coins of Great 
standard, atthe rate of one hundred cents fore died 8 . of 


the actual weight thereof; the gold coins ot France, andthe dominions 
of Spain, of th pronis , atthe rateof one cents for ev 
twenty-seven and two-fifths of a grain, of the actual weight thereo: 
Spanish milled dollars, at the rate of ons hundred cents for Bate dollar, the 
— weight 9 not be less than seventeen pennyw ts and 
m grains; an LA phen pie for the gents for ofadollar. Crownsof France, 
T for each crown, the actual weight 


whereof shall not be less than — ‘hts and seventen 
-and in proportion forthe parts of acrown. Butno foreign coin that may 
have been, or shall be issued subsequent to the firstday of January, seventeen 


hundred and ninety-two, shall be a tender, as afo: until samples thereof 
Shall have been found, by assay, at the Mint of = United States, to be 
comformable to the respective standard tion thereof 


required, an 
shall have been made by the President of the United ‘States. 
Section 1 of the act of March 3, 1849, is as follows: 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates o 
America in Congress assembted, That there shall be, from time to . = 
and coined at the Mint of the United States and the branches th f, CON- 
formably in all respects to law (except that on the reverss of the gold. dollar 
the figure of the eagle shall be omitted), and 5 in all respects 
the standard for gold coins now established by law, coins of gold of the fol. 
lowing denomination and values, viz: double eagles, each to be of the value 
- 5855 oe or units, and gold dollars, each to be of the value of one 
dollar, or units. 


Section 3 of the act of February 21, 1857, is as follows: 


Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That all nene acts authorizing the cur- 
rency of foreign d or silver voins, and dec: the same a tender 
in payment for debts, are hereby repealed; but it shall be the duty of the 
Director of the Mint to cause assays to be made, from time to time, of such 
foreign coins as may be known to our commerce, to determine their average 
ht, fineness, and value, and toembrace in his annual report a statement 
of the result thereof. 


Section 8 and following of the act of January 18, 1837, are as 
follows: 


Gate 8 rg be tue United States aba That the standard for both gold and sil- 
ver coins States ea hereafter be such that of one thousand 
all be of metal and one hundred of al- 

r, and the alloy of the 
t the silver do not ex- 


om 


9. 
be of the weight of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains; 

of the weight of two hundred and six and one-fourth the 
marter dollar of the weight of one hundred and three and one-cig — — 


dime, or tenth of a dollar, of the weight of forty-one and a quar- 
ter grains; and the twentieth part of a dollar, of the Pk ty 
of twenty grains and five-eighths ot a that dollars, half dollars, 


grain. And 
andquarter canan and half dimes shall be legal tenders of payment, 
according to their Fy eae value, for any sums whatever. 


and oe And that fox all sums whatever the eagle shall bea 
legal tender o í payment 1 for $10, the half eagle for $5, and the quarter eagle 
i oad ond a 

SEC. And be it potia enacted, That the silver coins heretofore issued at 


the ——5 of the United States, and 5 gold coins issued since the 3ist 
sup 1834, shall PAEAS to be legal tenders of payment for their n 
bs on the same terms as it they were of the —— provided for by this 


of 


> a s bi a 0 e 


SEOC. 14. And be Eki py i aaa eo That oaea as — — bullion brought to 
the mint for coinage shall 5 per officers, for 
the benefit — the depositor: P Provided, Th That tea e shail te be lawful to refuse, at the 
eee 4 ts of less value than any bullion so base as to be un 
suitable for the operationof the mint: 8 also, That when gold and 
silver are combined, if either of these metals be in such small proportions 
that it can not be separated advantageously, no allowance s be made to 
the depositor for the value of such metal. 

Szc. 15. — be 8 her enacted, That when bullion krongen to the mint 
for coinage it shall be weighed by the Treasurer, in shalt arao a of the de- 
positor, ~ 1 san a receipt given which 8 8) tate the 1 
tion and weight of u of the bulli: Provided, Tha is in suc! 

a state as to melting b defore its 1 — — 7 es . the naira 
after melting all de ered as the true weight of the bullion deposited, 

The pointI wish to make, and it is the only one in the conclusion 
eh this address, is that to-day, as in 1792 and in all the interven- 

years, the value of thedollar, notwithstanding it is made in 

gold now, is 3717 grains of pure silver, with the alloy as speci- 

ed in the law, and that thatin all our coinage history the laws have 
provided gold should be measured by silver. 

The co report of 1834, before T iluded to, states in so many 
words that the object of the committee was to make the value 
of gold coin conform to its value in silver, and in the act of that 
pa Congress reduced the reigns of gold in gold coins 6 roe 

every actrelating to the subject the silver measure 
preserved. Even the demonetization actof 1873 does not 8 
the rule, though it has always been construed as if it did. 

I repeat, so that Senators need not mistake my meanin 
value of the dollar which we use is not 25.8 grains of gold, baz 
it is 3712 grains of pure silver; that that was the amount found 
and enacted to be the value of the dollar in 1792, and that it has 
been kept up continuously until the present time. 

12 1 5 5 read a few lines fees section 14 of the act of February 

That — — coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, 
at the stan weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value. 

A gold dollar of the standard weight of 25.8 grains of gold 
shall be the unit of value. This unit of value” was described 
and provided for in the act of 1792, and it has been preserved 
from that time to this, if the law be strictly construed. It 18 
3712 of pure silver that constitutes the value of the dol- 
lar, the lawful dollar. The 25.8 grains dollar provided for in 
section 14 of the act of arr g 42.1875 1873, simply provides that 
the gold coin, not the value of i shall be substituted for the sil- 
ver coin when we refer to the unit of value. The value remains 
the same, though the metal of the coinbechanged. The dollar 
is the standard—not metal of any kind. 


APPENDIX A. 
Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1390, inclusive. 


Total coinage. 


Calendar years. 


Total. 
8 $1, 675, 482. 50 81, 720, 703. 00 $24, 627.00 | 89, 428, 812. 50 
1,001, 857. 50 1, 132, 750. 00 15, 973. 67 2, 240,581.17 
1,829, 407.50 | 2, 332, 750. 00 23,833.90 | 4, 185,991.40 
8, 108. 797.50 | 3,834, 750.00 24, 283,20 11, 907, 880.70 
5, 427, 670. 00 2, 235, 550. 00 23,987. 52 7, 687, 207. 52 
3, 758, 447. 50 1, 873, 200, 00 38, 948, 04 5, 668, 595. 44 
4,031, 177,50 2, 558, 580. 00 41, 208. 00 6, 633, 965. 50 
20, 202, 325.00 2, 374, 450. 00 61, 836.69 | 22, 638, 611. 69 
3,775. 512.50 2, 040, 050. 00 64, 157.99 5, 879, 720, 49 
9, 007,761.50 | 2, 114, 950.00 41,984.32 11. 164, 695. 83 
31, 931, 733, 50 1, 868, 100, 00 44, 467.50 | 23, 892. 306. 00 
— — 62, 614, 492. 50 774, 397.00 99, 635.43 | 63,488, 524. 93 
56, 846, 187. 50 999, 410, 00 50, 630.94 | 57,896, 228. 44 
39, 377, 909. 00 9, O77, 571.00 67,059.78 | 48, 522, 539. 78 
2 25, 915, 902. 50 8, 619, 270. 00 42, 638.35 | 34,577,870. 85 
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387, 908. 00 245.00 | 816, 030.79 | $32, 905, 243.79 
2.857 708.50 81380 27,100.78 42, 027,115.28 
32, 214,040.00 | 5. 478. 760.00] 178,010. 43 37,870, 810. 46 

22,938, 418.50 | 8, 495,370.00 | 245, 000.00 | 31, 679, 783. 50 

14,780, 570.00} 3,284,450.00 | 364,000.00 | 18, 429, 020. 00 

23, 473,654.00 | 2.8, 300.00 | 205, 680.00 | 25, 988, 704. 09 

83. 305,530.00 | 3,783.740.00 | 101, 000.00 | 87,280, 270.00 

20, 875.507. 50 1.252. 518.50 280,750.00 | 22, 409, 264. 00 

. 22, 445, 482. 00 809,267.80 | 498,400.00 | 23, 753, 149. 80 

20, 081, 415, 00 609,917.10 | 926,687.14 | 21,618, 019. 24 

23, 295, 107. 50 691,005.00 | 928,552.88 | 29, 954, 685. 36 

$1, 435, 945. 00 982,409.25 | 1,042, 900.00 | 33,461, 314.25 

23. 828, 625, 00 908,878.25 | 1,819,910.00 | 26,557,411. 25 

19, $71,387.50 | 1,074, 343.00 | 1,697,150.00 | 22, 142, 880. 59 

17.882. 997.50 | 1,206, 143.00 | "963,000.00 | 19,812, 130.50 

23.188. 787. 50 1.878, 255.50 350, 325,00 | 24,927,388. 00 

21,032, 685.00 | 3, 104, 038. 30 99,890.00 | 24, 936, 613.30 

21,812, 645.00 | 2504, 488.50 | 369,380.00 | 24, 686,513.50 

57,022, 747.50 | 4,024,747.60| 379,455.00 | 61, 426,950. 10 

35,254, 690.00 | 6,851,776.70 | 342,475.00 | 42,448 831.70 

32, 951,940.00 | 15.347. 82.00 248, 970.00 48,546, 803. 00 

48,579, 452.50 24, 508, 7. 50 210, 800.00 71,293, 560.00 

43, 909, 864.00 | 28, 393, 045.80 8,525.00 | 72,401, 424.50 

49, 786,052.00 | 28, 518, 850. GO 58, 188.50 | 78,303, 098. 50 

39, 080, 080.00 | 27, 569,778.00 | 165,098.00 | 66, 814, $59. 00 

62, 808. 279. 00 27. 411, 68.75 391,895.95 | 90, 111, 368.70 

96, 850,890.00 | 27,940, 163.75 | 428, 151,75 | 125, 219, 205. 50 

65,887, 685,00 | 27,973, 132.00 | 960,400.00 | 94,821, 217.00 

29,241,900.00 | 29, 248,968.45 | 1, 604,770.41 | 60, 003, 728. 88 

1834 23, 991,756.50 | 28,524, 888.15 | 796,483.78 | 53,523, 105. 43 
; 27,773, 012.50 | 28,962, 176.20 | 191,622.04 | 56, 926,810.74 
1886 __ 28.545, 542.00 | 32,088, 709.90 | 343, 188.10 | 61,375, 438. 00 
1887 23.972.383.00 8 191, 081. 40 1, 215.688. 20 60,379, 150. 65 
1888 31, 380,808.00 | . 025, 60. 45 12,200. 78 65,318, 615. 23 
1133 21, 413, 881. 00 | 35,498,683. 15 1, 288. 403.49 | 58, 194, 022. 64 
SEOs cose os oo) 20" 407, 182.50 29, 202, 908. 20 1,384, 752. 14 61, 054, 882. 84 


APPENDIX B. 
Total gold and silver used as money of the world, in form of coin and bullion, 
and amount per capita. 


r. Leech, Director of the United States Mint, has popune for the Con- 

— mage a series of tables showing the estimated 

and officially amounts of gold, silver, and paper in circulation as 

money in different of the wor The folowing table comprises the 
portions of the statement in reference to gold and silver: 


SPECIE. 


' 
y 
H 
i 
pi 
i 
' 
' 
+ 


$702,018,869 | $482, 071, 346 
550,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 
900,000,000 | 700. 000, 000 
500,000,000 | 145, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
2.000. 000 4, 000, 000 
3 — 100,000,000 | 125, 000, 000 
40, 600, 000 10, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 90, 000, 009 
8 25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
32, 000, 600 10, 000, 000 
— — 190, 000. 000 60,000 000 
50, 000, 009 45, 000, 000 
100.000.000 | 15, 000, 000 
— 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
25 fee: 500, 000 
South America 45, 000, 000 25. 000. 000 
Japan 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
TY, Teen Sa arg cre e be OAST 900. 000, 000 
Ca ee Se SE SPN SS IN eta SIRES 700, 000, 000 
Tannin ee ake: 108.805 000 
AENA S T ANN 2, 000, 000 

346 


g 
8 


223 


EAI 
ER 
8888888 


Den Sls Is at Vac aa — 1,479,729, 400 


2257 total gold of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts to 
.51 per cap 

The total silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts 
to $2.58 per capita. 

The total gold and silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
amounts to $5.09 per capita. 

If the whole world is reduced to a * basis, $2.51 
money of redemption. instead of %.09 under a bime 


r capita will be our 
c system. 


UNITED STATES COINAGE LAWS. 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the United States Mint was 


established by the actof April 2,1792. The gold coins consisted 
of the ten, five, and two-and-a-half-dollar pieces. The silver 
coins consisted of dollars, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, 
and half-dimes. 

The act declared— 

That the proportional value of Ye to silver in all coins which shall by law 
be current as m within the CCC 
to quantity in weight, of pure gold or pure silver; thatisto say, every fif- 
with pa 1 one 2 gold. and —5 5 . — IN any greater 
or less 3 the respective metals. Gave relating to loans, cur- 
rency, ètc., 1886; page 212.) 

The silver dollar was the unit of account, and consisted of 371+ 
grains of pure silver, or 416 grains of standard silver. The dol- 
lar contained 331 grains more of alloy than the present silver 
dollar, but exactly the same amount of pure silver. There was 
no gold dollar coined. The eagle, which was $10, contained 247: 
graos of pure gold, which would make the dollar, if such acoin 

ad been struck, contain 24% grains of pure gold. 

Section 14 of the act declared— 


The act of June 28, 1834, reduced the quantity of gold in the 
gold coins and made the eagle or ten- do piece contain 232 
grains of pure gold or 258 grains of standard goid, which would 
require only 23.20 grains of pure gold to make the dollar, or 
25.8 grains of standard gold. This reduction changed the ratio 
from 15 to1 to 16 to 1. 

The act of January 18, 1837, reduced the alloy in the coins to 
one-tenth of the weight. The standard dollar by that act con- 
tained 3714 grains of pure silver, or 412} grains of standard silver, 
which is the same as the standard dollar nowcoined. The gold 
dollar, if such a coin had been authorized, would have con ed 
23.20 grains of pure gold, or 25.77 grains of standard gold. The 
fourteenth section of the act of 1837, declared— 

That gold and silver brought to the mint for coinage, shall be received and 
eoined, by the proper officers, for the bene‘it of the depositor.—/bid., page 235. 

By the ninth section of the statute of 1837, the half-dollar con- 
tained 206i grains of standard silver, and the quarter-dollar, 
dime, etc., weight in proportion. = 

The act of Febr 21, 1853, reduced the weight of the sub- 
sidiary coin, making the weight of the half-dollar 192 grains of 
standard silver, and reducing the weight of the minor coins 
portionally. By that act, the legal tender of the half-d 
quarter-dollar, ete., was limited to $5, the dollar remaining a full 
legal tender. 

The act of February 9, 1793, declared— 

‘That from and after the Ist day of J 


This law remained in force until the 21st of February, 1857, 
when it was provided thatsubsidiary Mexican and Spanish coin, 


when received at the mint,should be recoined; and all former 
acts making foreign coin a legal tender were ed. 
By the act of February 12, 1873, the silver do was omitted 


from the list of silver coins, and a gold dollar of 23.22 of pure 
gold, or 25.8 grains of standard gold, was substituted for the sil- 
ver dollar as the unit of account. 

The actof February 28, 1878, restored the standard dollar of 
412} grains of standard silver, as provided in the act of January 
18, 1837, and provided for the purchase, at the market price, of 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion each month, to be coined into standard dollars. 

The act of July 14, 1890, provided for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion per month, at the market price, and the 
issuance of legal-tender Treasury notes in payment of such pur- 
chases. The act made these notes redeemable in gold or silver 
coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The third section of the act declared— 

That the ot a mth in two million 
ounces of fergie toc — Pear A 8 — ¢ of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the ist day of July, 1691, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
much as may be necessary to 


y rovide for the redemption of the Treasury 
285 herein provided for.— United States Statutes at Large, volume 28, page 
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COINAGE OF SILVER BEFORE 1873. 


From the establishment of the mint, in 1792, to 1873 there was 
no year in which there was not more or less legal-tender silver 
coins struck at the mints. There were many years in which 
there were no dollars coined, but there was no year, month, or 
day, Sundays and holidays excepted, when the owner of silver 
bullion could not take it to the mint and have it coined into dol- 
lars or some other denomination of silver coins. The total 
amount of silver coinage previous to 1873 was $105,437,025.60. 
Only about $8,000,000 of this amount was legal-tender silver dol- 
lars, but all the balance was full legal-tender silver money, ex- 
bad sored the 8 coin coined after 1853. 

tween 1560, the date of the opening of the Comstock, and 
1873, the date of the demonetization of silver, there were 4,337,- 
610 standard silver dollars coined; in the year 1871, 1,115,760; 
in 1872, 1,105,450; and between January 1 and February 12, 1873, 
the date of the passage of the mint act, there were 293,600 
dollars coined. 

These figures are taken from the report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1890, page 247. I call particular attention to the fact 
that there were coined during the years 1871 and 1872, 2,252,210 
standard silver dollars, and that there were coined between the 
lst day of January, 1873, and the 12th day of February, 1873, 
when the mint act took effect, 293,600 standard silver dollars. 

If the coinage had continued at the same rate during the entire 
~ year there would have been coined in 1873, 2,492,185. The state- 
ment which emanated from the Senator from Ohio that the 
silver dollar was obsolete at the time of the passage of the mint 
act, and which statement has been constantly repeated by the 
gold press and gold orators ever since, is absolutely untrue. 
-After the adoption of the ratio of 16 to 1 in 1834, silver was 
undervalued in our coinage, and the bullion value of silver for 
export was 3 per cent more than its coinage value. Conse- 
quently the silver dollars and silver bullion produced in this 
country were exported with profit. 

But in the beginning of the seventies we produced more silver 
than could profitably be exported, and our silver miners found 
it desirable to take silver to the mint forcoinsge. At that time 
vast and extensive silver mines had been discovered in this 
country, and the prospect of a large increase in our current coin 
from our silver mines and from the mines of Mexico and South 
America was encouraging. The right of the owner of silver 
bullion to take the same to the mint and have it coined for his 
own benefit was of the greatest value. 

THE GOLD MONOMETALLISTS 
of London saw very clearly that if our mints remained open for 
the coinage of silver our financial strength would be irresisti- 
ble, and their cherished scheme of a single gold standard for 
their debts must fail. 

Since silver was demonetized by the mint act the gold mono- 
metallists have continually and persistently asserted that the 
silver dollar was su 3 by previous legislation, and that no 
existing valuable right was taken away by the legislation of 
1873. I call attention to the following dialogue, which occurred 
in the Senate of the United States on March 30, 1876, in which 
Senators Conkling, SHERMAN, Bogy, and McDonald participated. 
It will be found on pages 2062 and 2063 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session: 

Mr. CoNKLING. Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Sen- 
ator a question? Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar; 
and if so is it true that the effect of this bill is to make half-dollars and 
quurter-dollars the only silver coin which can be used as legal tender? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer the Senator from New York, that since the 
law of 1853 the use of the silver whole dollar has been discontinued and none 
has been issued. That has been so since 1853. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is there power to issue it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no power and has been none. 

Mr. Booy. The power to issue existed from 1853 to 1873; but since 1873 I 
think there has been no power. 

Mr. SHERMAN, There has been no silver dollar issued since 1853, and my 
impression is that the law of 1853 did not confer the power to issue it. The 
Senator thinks it did confer the power, but the law of 1873 cut off the power, 
in my judgment, if it existed. The dollar was practically dropped from our 
coinage system for the best ible reason, the same reason that the five- 
franc piece and the large coins of England have been dropped out of their 
currency, simpiy because it is inzonvenient in size and form for ordinary 
coinage and ordinary business. 

* * * $ a 

Mr. MCDONALD. Permit me to ask the Senator from ‘Ohio whether we 
have any law on the subject of the silver coinage of the Wnited States ex- 
cept section 3513 of the Revised Statutes? 

r. SHERMAN. I read that section. 

Mr. MODONALD. Is not that the only law we have defining the present 
silver coins of the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I read that. 

Mr. MCDONALD. Does not that leave out the oldstandard dollarentirely? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly, but I say there has been noue coined since 
1853. ‘The question of restoring that dollar is a question that is not in this 


bilatal. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, pages 2062 and 2063.) 


* * > kd * s 
The Senator from Ohio, in his speech of Au 30, 1893 (CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 31, page 1053), after he had un- 


dertaken to give figures as to the coinage of silver, which he 
obtained from the reports of the Director of the Mint, said: 
After the passage of the act of February 21, 

the product of the mines in California, was „„ W 0 78 
1 and was in circulation. If, then, the purchase of silver instead of 
the free coinage of silver is the demonetization of silver, it was demonetized 
practically in 1835, and certainly in 1853, when the purchase of silver and its 
use as money increased enormously. 

Comment upon such statements is 5 The record 
of the mint, which I have given, is the best evidence that they 
are untrue. 

The reasons why there was no more silver coined previous to 
the discovery of the Comstock mines were that the United States 
produced little or no silver, and the silver imported came in the 
shape of coin, and was made a legal tender. The Comstock mines 
were discovered in 1859, and, although specie payments were sus- 
pended, the coinage of silver dollars in the two years preceding 
the demonetization of silver was many times greater than in any 
preceding year. 

It is true that the change of ratio in 1834, from 15 to 1 to 16 to 
1, undervalued silver and overvalued gold, as compared with 
the valuations of Europe and Asia. At the ratio of 16 to 1 an 
ounce of silver is worth 81.2929. At the ratio of 153 to 1, which 
is the prevailing ratio in Europe, an ounce of silver is worth a 
little over $1.33 in gold. At the ratio of 15 to 1, which prevailed 
in this country from 1792 to 1834, and which now prevails in 
Asia, an ounce of silver is worth a little over $1.37. This was 
the reason why the silver in the silver dollar was 3 per cent pre- 
mium over the gold in the gold dollar. Europe would give $1.33 
an ounce, while the Uni States paid only 81.2929. This was 
no reason for demonetizing silver. Itmight have been a reason 
for changing the ratio to conform to the European ratio, by 
making a lighter silver dollar. 

HISTORY OF THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


Previous to the Napoleonic wars silver was the principal money 
of Great Britain, sometimes the only coin. But after the battle 
of Waterloo, and when peace had been fully established through- 
out Europe, England, in 1816, passed a law demonetizing silver 
and adopting the single gold standard. During the fifties, and 
while there was an enormous output of gold from California and 
Australia, an effort was made by Chevalier, of France, and Mac- 
laren, of England, and other writers upon political economy, 
to demonetize gold. Germany, Austria, and Holland adopted 
the single silver standard and closed their mints against gold. 
The effort to demonetize the yellow metal, because it was plenty 
and cheap, would have succeeded if England could have been 
satisfied that gold would continue to be the plentier metal. In 
1854 England sent commissioners to California and Australia to 
investigate the probable continuance of the output of gold, and 
after thorough investigation it was ascertained that the groat 
gold placers would soon be exhausted. 

From the discovery of America up to 1850 all writers who have 
investigated the questionagree that there were more than 31 
ounces of silver produced for every ounce of gold. 

England inferred, and rey, inferred, from the experience 
of three hundred and fifty years that in the long run silver would 
be more plentiful than gold, and she therefore adhered to her 
gold policy. 

Our war closed in 1865. In that same year a union was formed 
between France, Italy, Greece, Belgium, and Switzerland, by 
which it was agreed to establish common coins, weights, and 
measures. 

In 1867 the French Emperor extended an invitation to the 
United States and all the nations of Europe to hold 

A CONFERENCE IN PARIS 
for the purpose of deci: Hy 5 of the union through- 
outthe commercial world. Mr.Samuel B. Ruggles was appointed 
commissioner for the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who was then chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, visited London 
in the summer vacation of 1867. He afterwards visited Paris, 
where the conference was in session, and wrote to Mr. Ruggles 
the following letter: 


HON, JOHN SHERMAN TO SAMUEL B. RUGGLES, ESQ., ADVOCATING THE GOLD 
STANDARD, 


HOTEL JARDIN DES TUILERIES, May 15, 1567. 


My DEAR SIR: Your note of yesterday, inquiring whether Congress would 
probably, in future co „make our gold dollar conform in value to the 
gold 5-franc piece, has been received. 

There has 5 5 so little discussion in Congress upon the subject that I can 
not base my opinion upon anything said or done there. 

The subject , however, excited the attention of several important com- 
mercial bodies in the United States, and the time is now so favorable that 1 
feel quite sure that Congress will adopt any tical measure that will se- 
cure to the commercial world a uniform standard of value and exchange. 

The only question will be how this can be accomplished. 

The treaty of December 23, 1865, between France, Italy, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland, and the probable acquiescence in that treaty by Prussia, has laid the 
foundation for such a standard. 


~ 
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If Great Britain will reduce the value of her sovereign 2 
United States will reduce the value of her dollar some 
we then have a coinage in the franc, dollar, and sovereign 
and which will readily pass in all countries; the dollar as 5 francs, and the 
sovereign as 25 francs. 

This will put an end to the loss and intricacies of ex and discount. 

Our gold dollar is certainly as good a unit of value as the 
English think of their pound sterling. These coins are now exc 
only at considerable loss, and this exchange is a 5 only to brokers and 
bankers. Surely each commercial nation should be willing to yield a little 
to secure a gold coin of equal value, weight, and diameter, from whatever 
mint it may have been issued. 

As the go 5-franc piece is now in use by over 60,000,000 of people of 
several different nationalities, and is of convenient form and size, it ig et 
be adopted by other nations as g to 
each nation to re te the divisions of this unit in silver coins or tokens. 

If this is done France will surely abandon the spp Bees effort of making 
two standards of value. Gold coins will answer all the purposes of Euro- 


the common standard of value; lea 


pean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coinage, of 
8 the United States will furnish the greater part, especially for the 
Jhinese trade. 


I have thought a good deal of how the object you propose may be most 
readily accomplish Itis clear that the Uni States can not become a 
party to the treaty referred to. They could not agree upon the silver stand- 
ard, nor could we tthe amount of our coinage, as proposed by the treaty. 
The United States is so large in extent, is so sparsely populated, and the 
price of labor is so much higher than in Europe, that we uire more cur- 
Tency per capita. We now produce the larger part of the gold and silver of 
the world, and can not limit our coinage, except by the wants of our people 
and the demands of commerce. 


ess alone can change the value of our coin. I see no object in nego- 
tiating with other powers on the subject. As coin is not now in general circula- 
tion wit» us, we can readily fix by law the size, weight, and measure of future 


issues. It is not worth while to negotiate about that which we can do with- 
out negotiation, and we do not wish to limit ourselves by treaty restric ions. 

England many persons of Influence and different chambers of com- 
merce are earnestly in favor of the proposed change in their coinage. The 
change is so slight with them that an enlightened self-interest will soon in- 
duce them to make it, especially if we make the greater change in our coin- 
age. We will have some difficulty in adjusting existing contracts with the 
new dollar; but as contracts are now based upon the fluctuating valne Lok — 
per money, even thereduced ärllar in coin have more purchasable value 
than our currency. 

We can easily adjust the reduction with the public creditors in the pay- 
ment or conversion of their securities, while private creditors might be au- 
thorized to recover upon the old standard. 

All these are matters of detail, to which I hope the commission will direct 
their attention. 

And now, my dear sir, allow me to say in conclusion that I heartily sym- 
pathize with you and others in your efforts to secure the adoption of the 
metrical system of weights and measures. 

The tendency of the age is to break down all needless restrictions upon so- 
cial and commercial intercourse. Nations are now as much akin to each 
other as provinces were of old. 

Prejudices disappear by contact. cere of different nations learn to re- 
spect each other as they find that their erences are the effect of social 
and local custom not founded upon good reasons. 

I trust that the industrial commission will enable the world to compute 
the value of all productions by the same standard, to measure by the same 
yard or meter, and weigh by the same scales. 

Such a result would be of greater value than the usual employments of di- 
piona Paa and pe ee 

am, ve ours, 
AE lad JOHN SHERMAN. 


(Senate Executive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, 
pages 107 to 110.) 

Mr. Ruggles, soon after the receipt of the above letter, ob- 
tained an interview with the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and in 
the report of that interview, among other things, says: 

It was then stated to the Em that an eminent American sta 
Mr. SHERMAN, Senator from Ohio, chairman of the Finance Committee o 
the Senate of the United States, and recently in Paris, had written an im- 
portant and interesting Jetter, ororen his opinion thatthe gold dollar of 
the United States ought to be, and re: y might be, reduced by Congress 
in weight and value to correspond with the gold 5-franc piece of France; 
that the letter is now before the international committee having the ques- 
tion of uniform coin under s 1 examination, to which letter, as being 
one of the best interpretations of the views of the American people, the at- 
tention of the public authorities of France was respectfully invited. The 
Emperor then closed the audience by repeating the assurances of his grati- 
fication that the important international measure in question was likely to 
receive active support from the United States. 

The letter of Mr. SHERMAN above referred to, dated the 18th of May, 1867, 
originally written in English, was presented in a French translation a few 
days afterwards to the international committee in full session, where it was 
received with unusual interest and ordered by the committee to be printed 
in both languages.—(Senate Executive Document No, 14, Fortieth Congress 
second session, page 9.) 

This letter was presented by Mr. Ruggles to the international 
committee, as ap from the following extract from his letter 
to Mr. Seward of July 18, 1867: 

On the 17th of May the undersigned presented to the international com- 
mittee the letter of Senator Sherman ina French translation, which was 
received with lively interest and forthwith ordered, with the approbation of 
the imperial commission, to be published both in Frenchand English. It is 
but due to the history of unification of money to state that the earnest and 
active agitation of this subject in a practical form, on the part of the United 
States, exerted its full share of influence in leading the Government of 
France to adopt the decisive measure of inviting in diplomatic form an au- 
thoritative “conference” of delegates, duly aceredi from all the nations 
of the European and American world practically accessible, to meetat Paris 
on the 17th of June, not merely for an exchange of views or a discussion of 
general principles, but ‘practically to seek for the basis of ulterior nego- 
tiation’ between the nations.”—Senate HEreculive Document No. 14, Fortieth 
Congress, second session, page 13. 

SHERMAN’S POWERFUL INFLUENCE FOR MONOMETALLISM. 
In his report of November 7, 1867, pages 99 and 100, Mr. Rug- 


gles said: 
The establishment of the single standard exclusively of gold is, in truth, 
the cardinal, if not the all-important feature of the plan proposed by thecon- 


p 


ference, opacity bv whole subject, by a single stroke of the 


. from the 
perplexity, and, eed, the impossibility of permanently uni: the mul- 
th ity of silver coins scattered through the various nations of Europe. It 
isa matter of world-wide congratulation that on this vital point the dele- 
gates from the nineteen nations represented in the conference were unani- 
mous, not exce g France itself, 8o strongly wedded by its national tradi- 
tions to a double standard. 

It will be seen by the mopoa of the discussions (sixth “seance,” pages 79 
to 82) that the subject of the common denominator,” or unit of gold, elic- 
ited a considerable difference of kopion: A denominator or unit equivalent 
to and equiponderant with the ting gold franc coin of France was ac- 
tively supported by the United States and by Austria, Russia, Switzerland, 
Portugal, and other nations. The delegates from Greut Britain and from 
Sweden urged, in preference, a denominator or unit of 10 francs. 

The question was finally decided by a formal vote by ayes arid noes, on a 
roll call of the nations. which resulted in a large majority in favor of the de- 
nominator or unit of 5 francs, thirteen (13) nations voting in its favor, and 
two (2), Great Britain and Sweden, in favor of the 10 francs. The delegates 
from Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg abstained Tronk Yonna: 
mainly in view of existing stipulations in local monetary conventichs, whi 
temporarily embarrassed their action. 

On all these questions the interests of monetary unification were mate- 
rially advanced by the publication at Paris of the concise but admirabielet- 
ter from the Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Senator in Congress from the State of 
Ohio, a copy of which has been already communicated to the Department of 
State, but which for more convenient reference is now transmitted here- 
with in duplicate with its French translation. 


„ are unmistakably expressed in the following ex- 


As the gold Saup pinoa is now in use by over sixty millions of people of 
several erent nationalities. and is of convenient form and size, it may 
well be adopted by other nations as a common standard of value, leaving to 
each nation to re te the divisions of this unit in silver coin or tokens. 

If this is done nee will 3 abandon the impossible effort of ma 
two standards of value. Gold coins will answer all the purposes of Buro- 
pean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coinage. 

‘In England many persons of influence and different chambers are earn- 
estly in favor of the pro change iu the coinage. Thechangeisso slight 
with them that an enlightened self-interest will soon induce them to make 
it, cially if we make the greater change in our coinage.—Senate Execu- 
tive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, pages 99, 100.’ 


The English Government was represented at the conference as 
an advocate of thesinglegold standard. Mr. Rivers Wilson, the 
delegate, read the following declaration: 


Before recommencing a discussion of the lists of questions, the English 
delegates deem it their duty to the Government they represent, to the mem- 
bers of the conference, and particularly to the Government of the Emperor, 
by whose invitation they are present, and to prevent any misunderstanding, 
to indicate their delicate and exceptional situation. They are convinced of 
the necessity of this declaration from the serious and practical turn the dis- 
cussion has borne to this time, and particularly from the high signification 
that must attach in public opinion to the presidency of his imperial high- 
ness, Prince Napoleon, and to the labors which must result from it. 

The English Government was obliged to accept the cordial invitation 
from the Government of the Emperor to participate in this conference, be- 
cause a refusal would have shown a want of courtesy and would have made 
it liable to accusations of prejudices upon this very important question. 

Indeed, the English nation is in eo honda much more independent upon 
this question than most continental nations. 

So long as public opinion has not decided in favor of a change of the pres- 
ent system, which offers no serious inconveniences, either in wholesale or 
re trade, and until it shall be incontestably demonstrated that a new 
system offers advantages sufficiently comman to justify the abandon- 
ment of that which is approved by experience and rooted in the habits of 


the people, the English vernment could not believe it to be its duty to 
oy „ assimilating its coinage with those of the countries of 
6 continen! 
But the E h Government will always be ready to aid any attempt to 
6 hten e public opinion in the appreciation of the question, and 
facilitate the n of the means by which such an assimilation, 50 ad- 


vantageous in theory, may be effected. 

Thus, while consenting to be represented in this 5 the English 
Government has found it necessary to place the most care restrictions 
upon its delegates; their 575 85 is simply to listen to the different arguments, 
to study the situation as developed in the discussion, and to report to their 
Government. Thus far they have found no difficulty in voting in favor of all 
the propositions adopted by the conference, because their principles agree 
with the system now in force in England. But they cannot vote for any 
1 0 wa tending to bind their Government, or express any opinion to induce 
the belief that Great Britain will adopt the convention of 1865,.—Senate Eie- 
ecutive Document, No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, page 55. 

Mark the language: 


The English delegates had found no difficulty in voting in favor of all the 
propositions adopted by the conference, because their principles agree with 
the system now in force in E nd. But they can not vote for any question 
tending to bind their Government or express any opinion to induce the be- 
lief that Great Britain will adopt the convention of 1865. 

The convention of 1865 established the Latin Union, which was 
the bimetallic union of Europe. The earnest efforts of the Eng- 
lish delegation, of Mr. Ruggles, the delegate from the United 
States, and of Mr. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate of the United States, procured a decision of 
the conference in favor of the single gold standard. England 
and the United States inaugurated the movement for a gold 
standard in the conference of 1867, and by the aid of Mr. SHER- 
MAN’S letter secured the recommendation. The report of Mr. 
Ruggles, portions only of which have been quoted, abundantly 
establishes this most important fact. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator, while he is giv- 
ing the history of that question, whether that report of Mr. Rug- 
gles was not asked for by a vote of the Senate at the time, and 
whether it was not communicated to the Senate by the Treasury 
Department, and published as a Senate document? 

Mr. STEWART. At the time? 
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Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. It was sometime afterwards, I believe. 

Mr. HOAR. Within afew weeks or months? 

Mr. STEWART. Did the Senator ever read it? 

Mr. HOAR. Les; I read it. 

Mr. STEWART. At the time? 

Mr. HOAR. I was not a Senator at the time, and I do not 
know whether I read it at the time or not. 

Mr. STEWART. I oi 8 the Senator asked the question 
in order to have me read it. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to add, if the Senator will pardon me, as 
he was giving the history of that transaction, [thought he would 
himself desire that so important a part of the history of legisla- 
tion as that report should be spread before the Senate. 
55 I do not care about a speech being injected 

0. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator if that is not true? 

Mr. STEWART. Iam spreading before the Senate all the 
facts. If the Senator will not interrupt me, he can draw his in- 
ferences afterwards. 

Mr. HOAR. What I stated is a fact. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam referring tothe documents, and every 
document that I quote I refer to in my speech, giving the page, 
date, and everything connected with it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not wish to be interrupted, because it 
breaks the thread of my remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire toask the Senator a question of fact 

urely, not to interrupt his remarks. I desire to ask whether 
the report to which he hasreferred wasnot asked for by the spo 


ate by resolution, communicated to the Senate by the Treas 
ocument? ere 


8 and published by the Senate as a 
no doubt about that. 

Mr.STEWART. Ofcourse it was. If the Senator wants to 
know any particulars about it, he can see it. I refer toit. I 
can not get the report and read it now. 

Mx. HOAR. I put my question, if the Senator will pardon 
me— 

Mr. STEWART. I decline to be interrupted to put a whole 
lot of trash in my speech. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

5 STEWART. It simply breaks up the narrative I was 
giving. 

Mr. HOAR.. I shall endeavor to make my point after the Sen- 
ator gets 8 

Mr. STEWART. After I get through the Senator can talk. 

FIRST ATTEMPT BY MR. SHERMAN TO DEMONETIZE SILVER. 


On the 6th day of January, 1868, Mr. Sherman introduced the 
following bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 
{Fortieth soa Ses session.] 


IN THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 6, 1968. 
Mr. SHERMAN asked, and by unanimous consent, obtained leave to bring 
in the following bill; which was read twice, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed: 
A bill in relation to the coinage of gold and silver. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Houss of Representatives of the United States 
America in N That, with a view to promote a uniform 
F $ of the gold coin of $ shall be 
troy grains, so n & French coin of 25 francs, and wi 
the rate of thirty-one h francs to the ; and the other sizes or 
. tion of weight, and the fineness shall 
That, in order to conformthe silver coin- 
h valuation, the weight of the half dollar 
uivalent to 116 5 and the lesser coins be in 
d the fineness shall benine-tenths. Butthecoinage of sil- 
be discontinued. 


; 


this act shall bea 1 tender payments to any amount; and thesilver 
coins shall rn prir to an amount not exceeding 810 in any one pay- 


be 

SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the soron ar the coins to be 
issued under this act there shall be no ater deviation allowed from the 
stand: above or below. 
SEC. 5. And be it further enacted, That vices on the coins shall con- 
sist of such emblems and inscriptions as are proper to the Republic of the 
United States, but pee distinct from those now in use; each coin shall 

te and valne; and the value of the gold coins shall be 
dollars snd In francs; and whenever it is ascertained that G: 


so long 
shall be the duty of the commissioners of — mee 
th of of each year, to try a suffi rot such foreign 
year,to be procured for that A by the Director 

of the Mint, and if any serious deficiency be found, Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have power to suspend the right of legal-tender in the par- 


case. 
SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That when the gold and silver coins of the 
United States brought to the mint or its branches for recoinage, such 


are 
coins shall be received by weight, and those of them which have been issued as 


nine-tenths fine shall be soreceived, but all others hy aata, 

at the mint for both gold and silver coins above ijed, the value shall be 

rendered according to the weights prescribed in first and second sections 

of this act; and thereshall be no charge for coinage, seigniorage, or internal 

8 and on — other deposits ot gold for coinage the charge shall be ons- 
of 1 per ceni 

Sec. 8. Aud be it further enacted, That for the uses of the Tr: and the 
custom-houses, the Secretary of the Treasury l, as Soon as this act takes 
effect, ey. declare the rates at which the coins of the United States 
and of foreign countries now current shall be reckoned upon estimates fur- 
nished by the Director of the Mint. 

Src. 9, And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect on the Ist 
day of January, 1869, but to expedite the recoinage it shall be lawful for the 
mint and its branches to receive gold and silver coins of the United States 
for that — on and after the lat day of October next, and to give certif- 
icates therefor, 4. — in the order of recoipt in the new coins, and to 
convert the metals thus received into r and planchets to be re for 
stamping when this act takes effect. Andin respect to other deposits of gold 
or purchases ot᷑ silxer the like certificates may be issued if demanded, on and 
after the Ist day of October next. 

Suc. 10. And be it further enacted, That the weights to be used at the mint 
when this act goes into operation may be either troy weights or French gram 
weights, or both, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct. 


On the 9th of June, 1868, Mr. SHERMAN reported the forego- 
ing bill favorably, and advocated its passage by an elaborately 

tten report, in which he referred toand relied on the reports 
of Mr. Ruggles of the proceed of the mone conference 
which had been held in Paris the previous year. He then said: 


The second inquiry of your committee was whether the plan 
—— 8 conference was the best mode to accomplish the — . ~ 

1. 4 le standard exclusively of gold. 

2. Coins of equal ht and diameter. 

3. Or 8 of fineness—nine-tenths fine. 
4. The weight of the present 5-franc gold piece to be the unit. 

5. The coins of each nation to bear the names and emblems prepared by 
each, but to be legal tenders public and private in all. 

The single standard of is an American idea, yielded reluctantly by 
France and other countries, where silver is the chief standard of value. The 
impossible attempt to maintain two standards of value has given rise to 
nearly all the debasement of coinage of the last two centuries. e relative 
market value of silver and gold varied Uke other commodities, and this led 
first-to the domonetization of the more valuable metal, and second to the 
debasement or diminution of the quantity of that metal in a given coin. 


He then gave further reasons in favor of the gold standard, 
and continued— 


For the reasons that induced the adoption of this unit of value, reference 
is made by your committee to the report of Mr. Ruggles. They may be 
summed up as follows: 

*1. The coin proposed is the smallest gold coin in use, and therefore the 
most convenient unit of value. 


And in payments 


mercial nations than other pro 
the beco; $ of value, and its decimal divisions an multiples 


age of other nations. 
“3. The franc is already in use b; 
thrif ple of Hurope—Fran olland. 
4. actual gold coinage in francs from 1793 to 1886 was 5 „ While 
#845, 1, and in 


the gold coinage 
sove was 9035,341,450, thus showing France alone the 
gold on the proposed is greater than upon any other tha 
could be ted. `- 
* » * © 


* Ld +$ 
France, whose standard is adopted, makes a new coin similar to our half- 
She yields to our demand for the sole standard 


DEMONETIZATION DEFEATED IN 1888. 


Senator E. D. Morgan, of New York, from the same commit- 
tee, submitted a minority report from which I make the follow- 
ing extracts: 


Ruggles represented the United 

ss through th 

pian of monetary unification was 
which are: 


the general features o; 
LA le standard, exclusively of gold. 
2. Coins of equal weight and diameter. 
e-tenths fine. 


3. Of equal quay: 

4. The t of the present 5-franc gold piece to be the unit, with its 
multiples. e issue by France of a new coin of value and weight of 25 
francs was recommended. 

5. The coins of each nation to continue to bear the names and emblems 
preferred een but to be legal tenders, public and private, in all. 

Senate 217 is designed to carry into effectthis plan. Its would 
TOONS ee eee ee ee et eee ee coin of 


francs. 5 
It determines that other sizes and denominations shall be in due 


por- 
tion of ht and fineness, and that foreign gold coin, conf to this 
basis, 8 be al tender so long as the standard of weight and fineness 
are maintained. It requires that the value of gold coin be stated both 


in dollars and francs, and also in British terms, whenever Great Britain 
shall conform the pound sterling to the piece of %. 

Itconforms our silver co! to the 
the silver pieces of 31, and 5 8 cents, and limits silver as a le; 
E $10. The Ist ot January, 1869, is fixed as the period for the uet to 

ee 

The reduction which this measure would effect in the present legal stand- 

ard value of the gold coin of the United States would be at the rate of three 


1893. 
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and a half doliars in the hundred, and the reduction in the legal value of 
si considera’ 


our silver coinage would be still ble. 
A change in our national coinage so grave as that proposed the bill 
should be made only after the most mature deliberation. The ting 
OLONE ea TARE eg ET OOE R ARES 31 e 
not varied, intricate, and multiform interests peo; 
aan tothe minutest detail, but the relations of the nation with all other 
8 well. ane United 3 has a peculiar 2 . a 
tion. It is a princi, ucer precious metals, and its geogra: 
tion, most favorable in view of im commercial renders 
t wise that we should be in no haste to fetter ourselves by any new inter- 
national regulation based on an order of things belonging essentially to the 


past. 


more 


* * s + s < * 


intimate. 

Manifestly our business intercourse with them can be largely increased. a 
fact ly trueof Mexico, which, for well-known political reasons, seeks 
the friendliest unders' This must not be overlooked. 

These two streams of the precious me into the current of com- 
merce in full volume, will uce bations marked 


Other pote aby be affected. but United States will feel the effect first 
and more directly than any other. 

Tailway wall open. to us the trade of China, Japan, Indis, and 
we must not lose sight. 


other Oriental countries, of whose prepossessions 
For years silver, for reasons not fully understood, has been the eee un- 
usual demand these Asiatic nations, and now forms the — 


qe are asked 16 copy, ts deuading thas country Our 
we are copy. 

own monetary . though less faulty, is not suitably adjusted in this 

t. The silverdollar, for instance, a favorite coin of the native Indian 

distant Asiatic, has well nigh disappeared from domestic circulation, 

to rea) among the Eastern peoples with whom we more than ever seek 


we do well to increase rather than discontinue its 


ag useless to send Asia ri 
in weight and value to its well-known Spanish and American 

Mr. Ruggles pe tan nearly all the silver comed in the 
prior to 1858 has ppeared. A rem is not to be found in the adoption 
of a system that undervalues this m for that commodity, like any other, 
shuns the market where not taken at its full value to find the more favora- 


ble one. 
Itis a favorite metal, entering into all transactions of daily ife, and de- 
ition in the monetary system. 


weights, coins, and mac 
more n to the than to the French dard. Our commerce 
with Great Britain is nine times greater than with France, and if the former 


ing b oargument is needed to this. And what of the 
communities? A properly adjusted coinage would stimulate commerce 


arated races. 
marine be made to control their 
But here, as everywhere else, a well-adjusted co: becomes a wand of 
wer in the hand of ente: Tokens are not wanting to mark the favor 


friendly tion towards this country. ture 
is assured, , by their adoption as a text-book in loma - 
ence of a | American authority on international law. Much t 
also be said about the growing ty of Japan towards this country, but 
it is enough that the recentopening of certain ports an 
change in the politics of these two old empires, of which commerce, espe- 
cially our own, is availing itself. 

e $ * * a $ = 


Our coinage is believed to be the simplest of any in circulation, andevery 
way satisfactory for purposes of domestic commerce; it 


rl man. 
ve that we are on the eve of 
hold fast for the 


country. 

The war gave us self-assertion of character, and removed many impedi- 
ments to progress; it also proved our ability to originais means to ends. 
Its expensive lesson will be measurably lost if it f to impress upon us 
the fact that we have a distinctive American policy to work out, one suf- 
ciently free from the traditions of Europe to besuited to our peculiar situa- 
tion and the genius of our en countrymen. 

The people of the United States have been quick to avail themselves of 
their natural advantages. The public lands, not only, and the mines of 
precious metals, but our itical institutions, have po y 

in our favor, will continue to do so with increasing force.— 


uate Resort, Com, No. 117,40th Congress, second session, page 13. 


I observe we are doing business without a quorum. I do not 
ask that a quorum be present in my case, but I give notice that 
during the remainder of this session, when other Senators are 
speaking, who are giving facts and information so much needed 
by Senators who spend their time in the cloak rooms, we shall 
have 43 Senators in their seats. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the absence of a quorum being 
suggested, and it being manifest that a quorum is not present, 
I move a call of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LODGE in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secre called the roll, and the following Senators re- 
sponded to their names: 
Aldrich, Davis. Lodge. Ransom, 
Allen, Dixon, MeMillan, Roach, 
Allison, Dolph, McPherson, Peace 
Bate, Dubois, Manderson, Smith, 
7 x Mitchell of Oreg. Stewart, 
B burn, Frye, Morgan, 
Brice, Gordon, Palmer, Teler, 
Butler, Gray, Pasco, Vance, 
Caffery, Hale. Peffer, Vest, 
Call, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hawley, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Carey, Hoar, Platt, Washburn, 
Coke, Jones of Ark. Pugh, White of La. 
Cullom, ys Quay, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators hare an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate being present, 
the Senator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. The bill was never called up for action. If 
it had been the reading of Mr. Morgan’sreport would have settled 
its fate, and it would not have received a single vote in the Sen- 
ate. The author himself would certainly have repudiated it in 
view of the cogent reasons why it should not pass which Mr. 
Morgan presented to the country. Neither the bill nor the re- 

rt attracted the slightest attention, and it is doubtful if any 
Senator who was not on the Finance Committee ever knew that 
such a bill had been introduced. The title was, A bill in rela- 
tion to the coinage of gold and silver,” and gave no indication of 
the real character of the legislation proposed. 

But the report of Mr. Morgan must have satisfied the pro- 
moters of the scheme to demonetize silver that it could not be 
accomplished by open and direct means, and that a discussion in 
the Senate would be fatal to the object of their desire. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s report stood as an absolute bar against the demonetization 
of silver. He had full knowledge of the objects of the bill, which 


‘he defeated, but the Senate and the country were ignorant of 


the whole transaction. No discussion in either House of Con- 
gress had taken with regard to the demonetization of sil- 
ver, and the Senate as well as the country were ignorant of 
what occurred in the Finance Committee. Senators are too busy 
to examine the reports of committees upon bills which are never 
called up for action. It would not do to bring up the question 
again while Mr. Morgan was a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee of that body. His term of office expired March 4, 1869, and 
Mr. Reuben E. Fenton took his place. 


SECOND ATTEMPT AT DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


Gen. Grant became President of the United States on the 
4th of March, 1869, and Mr. Boutwell was his Secretary of the 
Treasury; John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, and Mr. 
Linderman, Director of the Mint. A revision of the mint laws was 
undertaken. 

Mr. SHERMAN says: 


What is the history of that bill? Ihave here the original bill. It was a 
bill framed in the Department. It did not come into in 
the or way, but it was framed in the epartment by a dis- 
tinguished y of experts, 3 of whose names is now borne with 
honor wherever it is mentioned. ost of them are dead; but some of them 
are 11 Mr. Pollock, long a Director of the Mint; Mr. tary 
you, claims to be the author of the bill, and p- 
erly so, because he was at the head of the Department; Mr. John J. Knox, 
who held the office of Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; Mr. 
who was Director of the Mint; Mr. Patterson, who was superintendent of 
the mint at Sega ee and a whole host of other experts, framed that 
billafter a most elaborate ee which is contained here in the 
official documents communica to Congress at the time. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL, RECORD, August 31, 1893, page 920.) 


The bill contained seventy-one sections, and was sent to Mr. 
SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Finance, with the 
following letter from Mr. Boutwell: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 
Sim: Ihave the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws rela- 
tive to the mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accom- 
poig report. The billhas been prepared under the supervisionof John Jay 
ox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recommended 
in the form It includes, in a condensed form, all the important 
aaao u the not now obsolete, since the first mint was es- 
— pro — — necessity for — 
amendmen’ TO) a my ty for the 0 
reco! Bere has been no on of the laws N +4 
SIASA bill will austen ORY tO taseiicieacy ball some dals Samper: 
uce ee cy economy o 
tant branch of the Government service, 
I am, very Four obedient servant, 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
gst pars SHE 


RMAN, 
irman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


It will be observed that Mr. Boutwell’sletter transmitting the 
bill makes no mention of any change in the coinage laws, but he 
called it a bill revising the laws relative to the mint, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States. This was the harm- 
less title of the bill. He states that the bill was prepared un- 


der the supervision of John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of 
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the Currency. Mr. Knox was soon after promoted from that 
office to the presidency of a leading national bank, one of the 
at financial institutions of New York. Such promotions of 
ury officials who have been faithful to the banking inter- 

ests have been too frequent to escape observation. 

Mr. Sherman states that Mr. Linderman and others assisted 
Mr. Knox in the preparation of the bill. Mr. Linderman was 
well qualified to render service in that behalf. His familiarit, 
with the mint laws and his devotion to the cause of monometal- 
lism after his return from England made him a most efficient 
agent in securing gold monometallism after the example of Great 
Britain. Mr. Knox was also familiar with the English coinage 
laws, for he states in the documents which the Senator from 
Ohio had printed in his speech in the RECORD (pago 922) that 
the appendix to his report recommending the bill which the 
Secretary sent to the chairman of the Finance Committee con- 
tained a copy of the English coinage act of 1870. 

The title of the bill, Revising the laws relative to the mint, 
assay offices, and coinage of the United States,” was altogether 
misleading. No one would suspect from the title that it con- 
tained any device for the demonetization of silver. The Senator 
from Ohio in his speech of August 30, 1893, sets out in full 

THE SECTIONS WHICH DECEIVED THE SENATE. 

He says: 

The bill contains seventy-one sections. Sections 15 and 18 of the bill are 
the only ones to which this implication has ever been e. Ihave here 
sections 15 and 18 as originally introduced by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and sent to the Committee on Finance, Here are the original sections: 

“SEC, 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coin the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 and that of the 
dollar and dime shall be, res: oTa, one-half and one-fifth of the we 
said half dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 
section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less 


than $1." 

This is a literal copy, word for word, from the act of 1853, except that it 
oe the 5-cent piece, I believe it is. 

T. MILLS. The act of 1873, the Senator means? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I say the bill that was sent to us reénacts the law of 
1853, and is an exact copy of it; but as the law of 1853 applied only to the frac- 
tional coins, in this draft, they added to the four or five sections fixing the 
gold and silver and other coins the following section: 

SEO. 18. And be il furtherenacted, Thatnocoins, either gold, silver, or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of the de- 
nominations, standards, and weights herein set forth. 


Two sections interyene between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
sections quoted by Mr. SHERMAN. A person reading the bill 
without any previous notice of the change in the currency would 
not have known that a change was contemplated. On the con- 
trary, believing, as all did believe, that it was a mere codifica- 
tion of the mint laws, with only such changes as were necessar; 
to harmonize and make them a consistent system, no one woul 
suspect that anything had been omitted, much less the standard 
8 which had survived all changes since it was ordained by 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

The bill was introduced by Mr, SHERMAN on the 28th gey of 
April, 1870, and referred to the Committee on Finance. On De- 


cember 19, 1870, it was reported to the Senate with amendments. |: 


On the 9th day of January, 1871, the bill came up in the Senate, 
and was discussed in Committee of the Whole. No allusion 
whatever was made during that discussion to sections 15 and 18; 
in fact, there was nothing in those sections to discuss, They 
contained nothing objectionable. It was not what the bill con- 
tained, but 
WHAT IT DID NOT CONTAIN, 

that worked the wrong and demonetized silver. 

The silver dollar was omitted from the list of coins, which omis- 
sion was not observed and the attention of the Senate was not 
called to it. 

After twoor three unimportant amendments relating to salaries 
Pech by the Committee on Finance had been disposed of, the 
following amendment reported by the committee came up for 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole: 

For coinage, whether the gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into 
bars or 8 in addition to the charge for refining or yerning the metals, 
three-tenths of 1 —5 cent.—Congressional Globe, part 1, third session Forty- 
first Congress, 1870-71, page 368, 

This amendment was regarded asa directattack upon the min- 
ing industry of the United States, and also upon domestic coin- 
age. It was argued that such a provision of law would discour- 
age the minting of gold and silver in the United States and en- 
courage its exportation, because the mints of the leading nations 
of Europe e no charge for coinage after the metal had been 
refined and parted. 

The discussion which followed on this amendment occupies 
= ial pages in the Congressional Globe. (See Ibid., pages 368 to 
377, both inclusive.) 

3 amendment was finally agreed to—yeas 25, nays 22, absent 


Other sections, paving no relation to sections 15 and 18, were 
then amended, and the Se 


nate went into executive session. 


On the following day, when the bill was reached in its order, 
the proceedings were commenced as follows: 
MINT LAWS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (S. No. 859) revising the laws relative to the mints, assay om and 
coinage of the Unea States. iiss 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The V1CR-PRESIDENT. Unless a separate vote be demanded, tue question 
wie yen on concurring in the amendments made asin Committee of the 
gross. 

Mr, COLE. I ask for a se te vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from California ask for a separate 
vote on the amendment in regard to the coinage charge? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, sir. 

2 5 8 There is one suggestion I wish to make. It comes under sec- 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, That will still be in order after the amendments 
ou Sig to in Committee of the Whole shall have been acted upon. 

r. SUMNER. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the amendment upon 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which was in section 25, after the 
words “as follows,” in the third line, to insert for coinage, whether the 
gold and silver de ted be coined or cast into bars or ingots, in addition to 
the charge for refining or parting the metals, three-tenths of 1 per cent.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e other amendment in the same section, insert- 
ing the words in line 12 “other than for coinage,” will be considered at the 
same time, as they are dependent upon each other. The re amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole will be regarded as concurred 
in. The question now is on concurr in this amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. (/bid., page 3%. 


The coinage charge was discussed at great length. (See pages 
394 to 399, both inclusive.) £ 

The entire discussion on the last day, as it had been on the first, 
was confined to the charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent on the 
ee of gold and silver bullion. The yeas and nays on the 
adoptlon of this amendment in the Senate were taken, resulting 
in the negative—yeas 23, nays 26, absent 23. (Ibid., page 399.) 

Mr. SHERMAN then said: 


14; as 


Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Brownlow, Casserl Cole, Conkling, 
Corbett, Davis, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Jewett,Johnsto ellogg, McCreery, 
Morton, Nye, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool reg NOA aulsbury, Spencer, 
Stewart, Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumble, Vickers, Warner, 
Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—35. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott. Ames, recog Bue ham, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Fenton, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howell, Morrill of Vermont, Pratt, 


Scott and Sherman—l4. (Jbid., page 399). 


It will be observed that Mr. SHERMAN voted in the negative 
and that I voted in the affirmative. I now desire to call partic- 
ular attention to the amendment, which was substantially the 
only matter in controversy in the Senate, and about which all 
the debate took place. I will repeat it: 


For coinage, whether the gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into 
bars or ingota, in addition to the charge for refining or parting the metals, 
three-tenths of | per cent. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 
Mr. STEWART. I do not wish to be interrupted now. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I should like 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair), 
The Senator from Nevada declines to be interrupted, 
oe ALDRICH. I wish to put ina section of that bill at that 
point. 
Mr. STEWART. Let the Senator put it in his own speech. 
The facts I am giving follow consecutively. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to put in a section of the bill, so as to 
show the exact facts. 
Mr. STEWART. The Senator can not put it in my speech. 
Let him make his own speech. Of course, it is very aggravat: 
to Senators to have the facts of the matter brought out, and 
appreciate their position. 
his amendment assumed thatsilver bullion could be deposited 
at the mint for coinage for the benefit of the depositor, and im- 
posea a tax on the person so depositing for the privilege of coin- 
ng. Ifthe Senate had been advised, as Mr. SHERMAN says that 
he was, that no silver could, under that bill, be deposited at the 
mint for coinage, is it probable that it would have spent two da: 
in hot debate over the question of taxing bullion which could 
not be deposited, and therefore never could be taxed? For what 
purpose id Mr, SHERMAN violently advocate the tax on silver 
ullion deposited for coinage in a bill which denied it the right 
of coinage, and denied to the owner of bullion the right to de- 
posit it for that 8 
Under the act of 1853 and under the provisions of the bill then 
under consideration, the subsidiary silyer coin mentioned in 
section 15 could only be coined on the account of the Govern- 
ment. No private party could Tee it for that purpose. But 
the owners of bullion could under existing laws, from the foun- 
dation of the Government, present the same to the mint and have 
it coined into standard dollars. Mr. SHERMAN says he knew 
that he had taken that right away, and that we all ought to 
have known the same. hy, then, was he combatting for a 
charge on the abolished coinage? 


1893. 


On the other hand, why should the Senate occupy two dasy 
of its time debating such a charge, if it also knew that the right 
of coinage of silver on private account was abolished? The 
DISINGENUOUSNESS OF THE SENATOR FROM OHIO 

was manifested at that time by advocating a charge on the coin- 
age of silver for private parties, as well as of gold, when he knew 
that gold only could be coined on private account, if he succeeded 
with his measure. 

I can draw no other inference from his course at that time than 
a purpose 10 conceal the fact that the silver dollar had been 
omitted. The fact that Mr. SHERMAN voted against the bill is 
most suggestive. Why should he vote toprevent a useful revi- 
sion of ihe mint laws and the passage ct so important a bill as 
the one then under consideration use the Senate would 
not consent to a charge for mintage which was not in the 
original bill introduced by him? He knew very well that his 
vote would not defeat the bill nor endanger it in the slightest 
degree; but by voting against it he made the Senate believe that 
he attached more importance toa charge of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent on the coinage of gold (and of silver bullion, the coinage of 
which on private account had been abolished) than to the sys- 
tematizing of the various confused mint laws of the country, by 
a measure which had been the labor of experts so eminent as 
those he describes. 

Mr. SHERMAN says he knew that silver was demonetized by 
the bill, and that everybody else ought to have known it. Is it 
not barely possible that, knowing that fact, he desired to avoid 
the odium of voting for it which would attach after its far- 
reaching consequences should have been realized? Is it not 
barely possible that that amendment was introduced at the early 
stage of the consideration of the bill to attract the attention of 
the Senate and divert attention from the other provisions of 
the bill to make it seem the most important provision? Is it 
not a little strange that after his visit to London and Paris and 
his celebrated letter to Mr. Ruggles, which I have quoted, that 
he took no further interest in the demonetization of silver? 

Does not the fact that he introduced a bill for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and made a most elaborate report in its favor, 
which bill was consigned to oblivion after the minority report 
of Mr. MORGAN came in, add to the mynter of his conduct? 
Can it be supposed that the man who contributed so largely to 
swing nineteen nations into line for the gold standard, and who 
induced all the Finance Committee except one to favor the de- 
monetization of silver, would forego this master desire of his 
heart, which he declares was an American idea,” because he 
could not impose a paltry charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent 
upon gold and silver coinage after the free coinage of silver had 
been abolished? - 

This disposes of the charge so often made by the gold mono- 
metallists and repeated by Mr. SHERMAN, that in 1871 I voted 
for the demonetization of silver and he voted against it. 

In the report of Mr. Knox, printed in the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio of August 30, 1893 (RECORD of August 31, page 
923), the following further history of the bill is given: 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the Senate bill 
was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman 
of the Committee on Coinage, reported the bill back with an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, when it was again printed and recommitted. 

The bill, therefore, was never heard of again at that session, 
and it never was debated in the House for a moment. 


HISTORY OF THE DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 1873. 


Mr. Kelley again, on March 9, 1871, introduced a bill in the Forty-second 
Congress, When it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Coinage when appointed. 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chairman of the 
Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. 


ITS GENEARL OBJECTS ; 
were stated by Mr. Kelley. He informed the House that it had 
béen prepared in the Treasury Department for the purpose of 
codifying and simplifying the mint laws. He informed the House 
that the most important change made by the bill was creating 
a Director of the Mint, with headquarters in the Treasury De- 
partment. He said: 

, the that the one single 
c 
second Congress, second session, 187172, page 322. 

Mr. Maynard stated what this 
CARDINAL CHANGE 


was: 
It contemplates that the Mint shall be a bureau in the Kir gt Dopart: 
ment, and that the head of that Bureau shall be ee by the ent, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a period ot five years, 


function is to so codify the laws, and to appo: 
the Secretary of the Treasury. (Jdid., 825). 
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Some discussion was had with regard to the salaries of office 
but the main contention was with regard to nickel coinage, 


how the nickel should be obtained. 

The House adjourned that day without action on the bill. 
(See Ibid. 322 to 328, both inclusive.) 

On the 10th of January the House resumed consideration of ~ 
the bill. The debate was confined to the question of salaries, 
The bill was finally recommitted to the Committee on py bs 
woga, and Measures. (See Ibid., pages 336 to 340, both in- 
clusive. 

No allusion whatever was made to the omission of the silver 
dollar. If it was omitted in the bill offered by Mr. Kelley, as 
alleged, the original can not be found. 

I quote from the report of Mr. Knox, printed in the 
speech of the Senator from Ohio: 

On Fe 9, 1 wW reported 
We ee A 


2. reported back by Mr. Hooper with amendments, printed, and made the 
special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of. 


The bill came up for consideration on April 9, 1872. 
Mr. Hooper ea 
LENGTHY EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 

occupying four pages of the RECORD, from pages 2304 to 2307, 
both inclusive. 

The only allusion made by Mr. Hooper to the silver dollar is 
contained in the following extract from his remarks, published 
in the speech of the Senator from Ohio, on page 924, as follows: 


Section 16 reënacts the provisions of existing laws defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weight from 412) to grains; thus making it a subsid- 
iary coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination, to secure 
its concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by 
reason of its bullion and intrinsic value being greater than its no 
value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manu- 
facturers of silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transac- 
tions with any couutry, and the convenience of those manufacturers in this 
respect can better be met by supplying small stam bars of the same 
standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. 
The col of the half-dime is discontinued, for the reason that its piace is 
supplied by the copper nickel 5-cent piece, of which a large issue has been 
made, and which, by the provisions of the act authorizing its issue, is re- 
deemable in United States currency. (Congressional Globe, part 3, second 
session Forty-second Congress, page 2306.) 


Mr. Hooper correctly states the weight and fineness of the 
dollar contained in the bill then pending and as it finally peron 
the House, but he does not state that it was a legal tender for 
only 85. It is true he classes it with the subsidiary coin, but a 
person listening to his remarks might well suppose that the 
weight of the dollar was simply reduced, because he states at 
considerable length that the silver dollar was at a premium over 
the gold dollar, and the natural inference would that he in- 
tended to establish the parity between the two metals. 

Mr. Stoughton did say, in the course of the debate, that— 


The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy; the half- 
dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one- 
quarter, and one-tenth of the dollar respectively, and they are made al 
tender for all sums not exceeding $5 at any one payment. The silver dollar 
as now issued is worth for bullion 4 cents more than the gold dollar, and 7: 
cents more than two half-dollars. aving a greater intrinsic than n 
value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to 
specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture and exportation as 
bullion. (Congressional Globe, part 3, second session Forty-second Con- 
gress, 1871-72, page 2308.) 

But it was reserved for the Hon. Clarkson Potter, of New 
York, to develop 

THE REAL CHARACTER OF THE BILL 
and show that it adopted a gold standard. 

The speech of Mr. Potter, from which the following extracts 
are taken, developed the radical character and far-reaching 
scope of the bill, and furnished material for a protracted discus- 
sion, which must have defeated the object of our English friends 
and American doctrinaires to demonetize silver: 


Mr. POTTER. I confess, therefore, that the introduction of the bill at such 
a period excited my suspicion. I was and am at a loss to gather from any- 
ing I know of or can learn that there is any necessity for the adoption of 
this measure now. When the bill comes to be read section by section! shall 
make such suggestions in the way of amendments as I think are calculated 
to make it better if it should go into operation. But forthe present I desire 
to avail myself of the few minutes allowed me to state generally my objec- 

tions to the adoption of any such law now. 

* * * s 9 * Ld 


Then, in the next place, this bill provides for the making of changes in 
the legal-tender coin of the country, and for substituting as legal-tender 
coin of only one metal inst as heretofore, of two. It myself this 
would be a provision and that legal-tender coins, except subs 
coin, should be of gold alone; but why should we legislate on thatnow when 
we are not using either of these metals as a circulating medium? The bill 

vides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of the silver 

Ollar,which 1 think is a subject which, when we come to require legisla- 
tion about itat all, will demand at our Dania Tan serious consideration, 
and which, as we are not using such coins for ation now, seems atthis 
time to be an 8 subject about which to legislate. 

But beyond that, the bill provides for an entirely new subsidiary coinage. 
It ee for the coinage of new 5-cent, 3-cent, 2-cent, and I- cent pieces. 
and it provides that these new coins shall be of a certainalloy of copper and 
nickel. Now, we have at present in circulation several hundred million 

ieces of subsidiary base coin. They are familiar to every one of us, and 
ave been in circulation for some years. There isthe ordinary nickel s- cent, 
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pieces we shall have another setof minor s coins o son’. Puhas been 
According to the form prescribed fn thia Dili ng Birla satan Ithas 


owever, seems to 


for the purpose 
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of uniformity. That re 
me so insufficient thatit has occurred to me that behind ind'this 
law lies the real motive power of this bill; thatis, that it make neces- 
sary a great „ of nickel copper ‘tor 3 hundred million pieces 
of this new subsid i es er ae gat „ part 3, second ses- 
sion Forty-second 172, page 


He continued at considerable len AF 1 out other objec- 
tions to the bill. The speech of tter excited a general 
debate, which made it very clear that ‘the passage of the bill by 
ordinary methods wasimpossible. The House adjourned pending 
the consideration of the bill and terminated a very exciting con- 
troversy. The debate which did occur occupies ten pag m 
page 2307 to 2317, inclusive. 

The opposition to this bill was so determined and aggressive 
that its friends professedly abandoned it and brought in 

A SO-CALLED SUBSTITUTE, 
which, they asserted, obviated the objectionsmade. On the 27th 
day of May the following extraordinary proceedings were had in 
the House of Representatives: 
MINTS AND COINAGE. 


Mr. 9 8 I desire to call up the bill (H. R. No. 
1427) revising and nding the laws relative to mints, assay offices, and 
of the United © States. I do so for the p of offering an amend- 

ment to the bill in the nature of a substitute, one which has been very care- 
y and which I have submitted to the different gentlemen in this 
House who have taken as interest in the bill. Ifind that it meets with 


universal approbation in form in which I offer it. I move that the rules 
be su and that the substitute be 3 on its 3 
Mr. Bnooks. I ask the gen poe eer usetts (Mr. egy 2 


Rew Yori his motion until colleagueon . my colleague fr 
ew York Mr. Potter] is in his seat. It is my impression that he does on 
concur in this substitute. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. It is so late in the session that I must de- 


cline waitin, any 
3 Broos. woud again suggest to the gentleman that he should wait 
un eague comes in. 


my co 
Mr. nice of Dat Massachusetts. I can not do so. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
its passage. 
Ə SPEAKER, The substitute will be read. 


Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I hop» gle ok is a long bill, and those 
who are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its ons. 
ae Oa 3 rules can not be Pikes to dispense with the read- 


img of She 2 Tier can be. 

Mr. Kerr. I want the House Baty understand that it is attempted to put 
Monga this bill without be: 

The SPEAKER. arabe bit be dispe ema from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move 


The SPEAKER, 
be suspended and that tt the bill pass, the reading thereof being 


with. 
Mr. RANDALL. Can not we have a division of that motion? 
The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules can not be divided. 
Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill read, altho Iam willing 
that the rules shall be gpm pom re as to the passage of the 
The question was P rib suspending the rules and passing the bill without 
—— and (two-thirds not noe wrotki in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended, 


a * * $ * * Py 
MINTS AND COINAGE. 


Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be sus ed 
and the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage And 1 
ask that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk weer to read the oper 

that the original bill 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the 1¢ gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 

22 to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to 


Mr. BROOKS. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 
what we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. e motion of the 8 trom Massachusetts being to 
suspend the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the 
two bills. The House must either pass the substitute or N 

Mr. BROOKS. How can we choose between the original bill and the substi- 
tute unless we hear them both read? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote aye“ or no“ on the question 
whether this substitute shall be 

Mr. BROOKS. I am very much in the habit of voting no“ when I do not 


know what is going on. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rules and 
Fading the bill, I hope the pinnam from Massachusetts wi will Rg the 
ing changes 1 Pacey bill oe the existing law, es: 8 reference 
the coinage. It wo t all the small coinage of country is 
2 to be recoined. 


Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. This bill makes no changes in the existing 


law in that re; It does not require the 5 of thesmall coins. On 
ie contr: understand that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to 
us an or 


ie of een ta S s of all the minor coins, as there is now a 
eat 9 of them in the country. The salaries are not increased. 
ey remain as 

Mr. HOLMAN, C cris TATATA at New York increased? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. No, sir; itis not increased. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Does the gentleman say that no salary is in- 
creased by this bill? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. No salary is increased b; this bill. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Are there any additional offices crea 

Mr. SARGENT. The bill with some an ann 


Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It dispenses with certain officers now in 


the mints, and the saving on their salaries will m 8 
Penses of the new bureau of the Treasury or pee shan pay for tie ex 
HOLMAN. What is the new burean called? 


Me HOOPER of Massachusetts. The new bureau is to be called the bureau 
of mines and coinage. There is now no general superintendence; each mint 
runs on its own hook. ‘There is really now no law regulating the mints, and 


OLMAN. » many mints are provided for by the bill? 
Mr. ee . * 


expedient. The Secretary of the ee ae authority now, independent 
tin: he deems it expedient; one at 
caren ie instance. This bill does not change his power at all in that 


e Has this bill been submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: and if so, does it meet his ap ‘oval? 
8 2 Le oe Rares return Een t os been rng ag to 3 and pens 
approves mt strongly es its Baca eems it excee 
important, as there are irregularities the int mc now, which can not — 
a ca by any gst an 
Mr. KERR. Does the minke): clause, so-called, and which led to some con- 
troversy a month or so ago, remain in the bill as it was at that time? 
Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It has been changed. Any nickel to be 
purchased is to be subject to bids after advertisement. 
Mr. Brooks. My colleague from the Westchester district a Dex Potter] 
stated the other any that this bill provided for the recoinage of more or less 
of the small currency of the country and the creation of a new currency. 
3 of Massachusetts. at is not the case with the bill as it 
nds. 
— 5 MOCORMICK of Missouri. I ask that the nineteenth section be read 


a 

Tihe section wasread, as follows 

“Spc. 19. That upon the coins ‘of the United States there shall be the fol- 
lowing devices and legends: Upon one side there shall be an impression 
emblematic of liberty, with an inscription of the word ‘Liberty,'and the ores 
of the coinage; and upon the reverse shall be the figure 2 tation of 
an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘United States of America’ and ‘E Pluribus 
Unum,’ and a designation of the value of the coin; but on the 8 
three-dollar piece, the dime, five, three and one-cent piece the figure of the 
eagle shall be omitted, and the Director of the Mini, with the approval ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may cause the motto ‘In God We Trust’ to be 
inscribed upon such coins as shall admit of such motto; and any one of the 
foregoing inscriptions may be on the rim of the gold and silver coins.” 

Mr. McCorMick of Missourl. What I wish to inquire of the tleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] is whether, under the provisions of the 
nineteenth section. the Director of of the Mint is not authorized to recoin all 
eae coin of the United States in order to make it conform to the sec- 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. He isnot. On the contrary, under the ex- 
isting laws, as I stated before, the amount of minor coinage 18 50 that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has prepared an order prohibiting any further 
Sor until further notice. 

CCORMICK of Missouri. I understand that the Director of the Mint 
ae s that it costs the Government almost as much to coin a 5-cent nickel 
piece as it does to coin a 10-dollar gold piece. 

a HOOPER of Massachusetts. There is nothing in this bill to compel a 

r. McCoRMICK of Missouri. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
strike ont that section? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. Certainly I would. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Does this bill provide what shall be done with 
those officers of the Treasury that are now called tant treasurers and 
who are ez oficio officers of the mint? By this bill they are evidently sepa- 
rated from the Treasury, and belong wholly to this new bureau which is to 
be established. Now, will n nt be necessary for vs to sstabliah new offices 
in their cases and give them a salary appropriate to othe duties they will have 
to perform in the ? 

. HOOPER of Massachusetts. The Superintendent of the Mint (and that 
officer now exists) takes the place of the subtreasurer, who ac’ ew o, 
as an officer of the mint. and provision is made in this bill that the subtreas- 
urer who acted ex oficio shall go back and confine himself to his duties as 
assistant treasurer and disconnect himself from the mint. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Go back to the Treasury? 

Nr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. The gentleman will then see that that entails 
the Trea —— necessity ot providing a sufficient eS for those going back to 


Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. I the gentleman's pardon; they had one sal- 
ary as ex oficio officers of the tand another as officers of the Treasury. 
r. SARGENT. That was not so, except in one instance. 
Mr. MCNEELY. As a member of the Committee on Spy gic Bike Sake << 
Measures, having carefully examined every section and line of this bill, 
generally was unders' the subject before us, I am “satistied the ‘Dill 


ought to p: 
Mr. SARGENT, T hope we will now have a vote. 
The question taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, 


to suspend the rules and the bill, it was mp ho to; there being—a; — 
110, noes 13.—Congressional Globe, part 5, second session Forty-second 
gress, 1871-"72, pages 3882, 3883. 
Some of the foregoing questions and answers are very signifi- 
cant. Following are examples: 
Mr. BROOKS, I ask the Le Pasar from Massachusetts [Mr. 5 r] to 
pone his motion until his colleague on the committee, m ague 
rom New York [Mr. IN is in his seat. It is my impression a that he 
does not concur in this substitute. 
Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It is so late in the session that I must đe- 
cline waiting any longer, 
Mr. BROOKS. I would ii again suggest to the gentleman that he should wait 
until my colleague comes in. 
Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I can not do so.—Jbid., page 3882. 
The refusal of Mr. Hooper to wait until Mr. Potter was pres- 
ent was more evidence of caution than of fairness. 
Mr. KERR. Does the nickel clause, so called, and which led to some con- 
troversy a month or so ago, remain ata the bill as it was at that time? 


1893. 
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Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It has been changed. Any nickel to be pur- 
chased is to be subject to bids after advertisement.—Jdid., page 3882. 


This was not true. There had been no change in the bill in 
that respect. s 

Mr. BROOKS. My coll from the Westchester district [Mr. Potter] 
stated the other day that this bill provided for the recoinage of more or less 


of the small currency of the country and the creation of a new currency. 
Mr. HOOPER of usetts. That is not the case with the bill as it now 
stands.—Jbid., page 3883. 

A comparison of the bill and substitute will show that the sub- 
stitute and the original bill were the same as to coinage, new 
currency, and nickel. The difference as between the original 
bill and the substitute were trifling and immaterial, relating to 
matters of administration and phraseology, and were wholly 
outside of the subject of controversy over the bill. No 
chi nge was made with regard to a single matter objected to in 
the debate. I have carefully Pg ic the original and the 
substitute, which are now on file in the document room of the 
Senate, open to the inspection of all, and I affirm that the sub- 
stitute was the same as the original bill,so far as the matters in 
controversy were concerned in the debate in which Mr. Potter 
took so prominent a part. 

Too much importance can not be attached to the fact that the 
substitute could not have been adopted if Mr. Hooper had not 
asserted that the controverted portions had been ae The 
original bill, with the alterations made by the substitute, will 
show 

HOW FAR FROM THE TRUTH MR. HOOPER'S REPRESENTATIONS WERE, 
and how thoroughly the House was misled by such misrepresen- 
tations. 

These documents from which I have quoted are on file in the 
document room of the Senate, and can easily be referred to. 

I will now give r 

THE ENTIRE PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE 
on this House bill, commencing with the bill itself, as reported 
with amendments from the Finance Committee, together with 
every word of debate during its consideration. 

[Note in explanation of the bill (H. R. 2934) printed below. 

1. The body of the bill, printed in brevier, is as it came from 
the House. 

2. Amendments toinsert, reported by.Committee on Finance, 
are in italics. ; 

3. Amendments to strike out, reported by Committee on Fi- 
nance, are in [brackets]. r 

4, Amendments made by the Senate st out words are in 
brevier, with brackets, and the words inserted in lieu thereof in 
the handwriting of the Clerk, are in SMALL CAPITALS. 

5. Amendments reported by Committee on Finance, on page 12, 
section 18, line 9, in italics and brackets, were disagreed to by the 
Senate. ` 

6. Amendment to strike out, on page 14, section 24, lines 5, 
and 6, was moved in the Senate, and is inSMALL CAPITALS and 
brackets. S 

7. The word “agreed,” in the handwriting of the Clerk, show- 
ing what amendments were agreed to, is indicated by LARGE 
CAPITALS. 

8. The exact pages and lines of the original bill are indicated.] 


42d CONGRESS, 


3d SESSION. H. R. 2984. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


May 29, 1872. 
Read twice and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
DECEMBER 16, 1872. 


Reported by Mr. SHERMAN with amendments, viz: Strike out the 
parts in [brackets] and insert the parts printed in italics. 


JANUARY 7, 1873. ~ 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Cómmittee on Finance, rted additional 
amendments; which were ordered to be printed with the bill. 


AN ACT 


Revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay- 
offices, and coinage of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Mint of the United States is hereby established as a 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, embracing in its organ- 
ization and under its control all mints for the manufaeture of 
coin, and all assay-oflices for the stamping of bars, which are 
now, or which may be hereafter, authorized by law. The 
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chief officer of the said Bureau shall be denominated the Di- 
rector of the Mint, and shall be under the general direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, He shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


2 


and shall hold his office for the term of five years, unless 
sooner removed by the President, upon reasons to be commu- 
nicated by him to tho Senate. 

Src. 2. That the Director of the Mint shall have the 
general supervision of all mints and assay-offices, and shall 
make an annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
their operations, at the close of each fiscal year, and from 
time to time such additional reports, setting forth the opera- 
tions and condition of such institutions, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall require, and shall ay before him the 
annual estimates for their support. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall appoint the number of clerks, classified ac- 
cording to law, necessary to discharge the duties of said Bu- 
reau. 

Sec. 3. That the officers of each mint shall be a super- 
intendent, an assayer, a melter and refiner, and a coiner, and. 
for the mint at Philadelphia, an engraver, all to be appoi 
by the President of the United States, by and with the ad- 
vise and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 4. That the superintendent of each mint shall have 
the control thereof, the superintendence of the officers and 
persons employed therein, and the supervision of the business 
thereof, subject to the approval of the Director of the Mint, 
to whom he shall make reports at such times and according 
to such forms as the Director. of the Mint may prescribe, 

3 
which shall exhibit in detail, and under appropriate heads, 
the deposits of bullion, the amount of gold, silver, and minor 
coinage, and the amount of unpärted, standard, and 
refined bars issued, and such other statistics and 
information as may be required. The 
ent of each mint shall also receive and ely keep, 
until legally withdrawn, all moneys or bullion which shall 
be for the use or the expenses of the mint. He shall re- 
ceive all bullion brought to the mint for assay or coinage; 
shall be the keeper of all bullion or coin in the mint, except 
while the same is legally in the hands of other officers; and 
shall deliver all coins struck at the mint to the persons to 
whoin they shall be legally payable. From the report of the 
assayer and the weight of the bullion, he shall compute 
the value of each deposit, and also the amount of the charges 
or deductions, if any, of all which he shall give a detailed 
memorandum to the depositor; and he shall also give at the 
same time, under his hand, a certificate of the net amount of 
the deposit, to be paid in coins or bars of the same species of 
bullion as that deposited, the correctness of which certificate 
shall be verified by the assayer, who shall countersign the 
same; and in all cases of transfer of coin or bullion, he shall 
give and receive vouchers, stating the amount and character 
of such coin or bullion. He keep and render, quarter- 
yearly, to the Director of the Mint, for the purpose of adjust- 
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ment, according to such forms as may be 
Secretary of e Treasury, regular and faithful accounts 
of his transactions with © other officers of the 
mint and the depositors; and shall also render to him a 
monthly statement of the ordinary expenses of the mint or 
assay-office under his charge. He shall also appoint all 
assistants, clerks, (one of whom shall be designated “ chief 
elerk,”) and workmen employed under his superintendence; 
but no person shall be 1 to employment in the offices 
of the assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, or engraver, except 
on the recommendation and nomination in ting of those 
officers, respectively; and he shall forthwith report to the 
Director of the Mint the names of all persons appointed by 
him, the duties to be performed, the rate of compensation, 
the appropriation from which compensation is to be made, 
and the grounds of the appointment; and if the Director of 
the WK shall disapprove the same, the appointment shall be 
vacated. 


superintend- 


rescribed by the 


Sec. 5. That the assayer shall assay all metals and 
bullion, whenever such assays are required in the operations 
2E OR SAMPLES OF BULLION 
of the mint; he shall also make assays of coins/\whenever 
required by the superintendent. 
Sec. 6. That the melter and refiner shall execute all 
the operations which are necessary in order to form ingots of 
standard silver or gold, and alloys for minor coinage, suitable 


v 
for the coiner, from the metals legally delivered to him for 


that purpose; and shall also execute all the operations which 
are necessary in order to form bars comiormable in all 
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respects to the law, from the gold and silyer bullion delivered 
to fim for that purpose. He shall keep a careful record of 
all transactions with the superintendent, noting the weight 
and character of the bullion; and shall be responsible for all 
bullion delivered to him until the same is returned to the 
superintendent and the proper vouchers obtained. 

Sec. 7. That the coiner shall execute all the operations 
which are necessary in order to form coins, comformable in all 
respects to the law, from the standard gold and silver ingots, 
and alloys for minor coinage, legally delivered to him for 
that purpose; and shall be responsible for all bullion delivered 
to him, until the same is returned to the superintendent and 
the proper vouchers obtained. 

C. 8. That the engraver shall prepare from the 
WORKING 
original dies already authorized all the[ wording dies required 
for use in the coinage of the several mints, and, when new 
coins or devices are authorized, shall, if required by the 
Director of the Mint, prepare the devices, models, molds, 
and matrices, or original dies, for the same; but the Director 
of the Mint shall nevertheless have power, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to engage temporarily for 
this purpose the service of one or more artists distinguished 
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in their respective departments of art, who shall be paid for 
such service from the contingent appropriation for the mint 
at Philadelphia. 

ASSAY 

Sec. 9. That whenever any officer of a mint or/oflice 
shall be temporarily absent, on account of sickness or any 
other cause, it shall be lawful for the superintendent, with the 
consent of said officer, to appoint some person attached to 
the mint to act in the place of such ofticer during his absence; 
but all such appointments shall be forthwith reported to the 
Director of the Mint for his approval; and in all cases what- 
soever the princi al shall be responsible for the acts of his 
representative. In case of the temporary absence of the 
superintendent, the chief clerk shall act in his place; and in 
case of the temporary absence of the Director of the Mint, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may designate some one to act 
in his place. 

Sec. 10. That every officer, assistant, and clerk of the 
mint shall, before he enters upon the execution of his office, 
take an oath or affirmation before some judge of the United 
States, or judge of the superior court, or of some court of 
record of any State, faithfully and diligently to perform the 
duties thereof, in addition to other official oaths prescribed by 
law; which oaths, duly certified, shall be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the superintendent of each 
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mint may require such oath or affirmation from any of the 
employees of the mint. 

Src. 11. That the superintendent, the assayer, the melt- 
er and refiner, and the coiner of each mint, before entering 
upon the execution of their respective offices, shall become 
bound to the United States, with one or more sureties, ap- 

roved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the sum of not 
ess than ten nor more than fifty thousand dollars, with con- 
dition for the faithful and diligent performance of the duties 
of his office. Similar bonds may be required of the assistants 
and clerks, in such sums as the superintendent shall determine, 
with the approbation of the Director of the Mint; but the 
same shall not be construed to relieve the superintendent or 
other officers from liability to the United States for acts, 
omissions, or ge ar of their subordinates or employees: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his 
discretion, increase the bonds of the superintendent. 

Sec. 12. That there shall be allowed to the Director of 
the Mint an annual salary of four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and actual necessary traveling expenses in visiting the 
different mints and assay-oftices, for which vouchers shall be 
rendered, to the superintendents of the mints at Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, each four thousand five hundred dollars; 
to the assayer, melters and refiners, and coiners of said mints, 
each three thousand dollars; to the engraver of the mint at 
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Philddelphia, three thousand dollars; to the superintendent of 
the mint at Carson City, three thousand dollars; and to the 
assayer, to the melter and refiner, and to the coiner of the 
mint at Carson City, each, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
to the assistants and clerks such annual salary shall be allowed 
as the Director of the Mint may determine, with the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and to the work- 
men shall be allowed such wages, to be determined by the 
superintendent. as may be customary and reasonable accord- 
ing to their respective stations and occupations, and approved 
by the Director of the Mint; and the es provided for in 
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. That the standard for both gold and silver 
coins of the United States shall be such that of one thou- 
sand parts b weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal 
and one hun 0 . and the alloy of the silver coins 
shall be of copper, and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of 
copper, or of copper and silver; but the silver shall in no 
case exceed one-tenth of the whole alloy. 

Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall 
be a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of value; a 
quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half dollar piece; a three-dollar 
piece; a half-eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-dol- 

9 


lar piece; and a double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece. And the 
standard weight of the gold dollar shall be twenty-five and eight 
tenths grains; of the quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar 
piece, sixty-four and a half grains; of the three-dollar piece 
seventy-seven and four-tenths grains; of the half-eagle, or 
five-dollar piece, one hundred and twenty-nine grains; of 
the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, two hundred and fifty- 
eight grains; of the double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece, five 
hundred and sixteen grains; which coins shall be a legal 
tender in all peers at their nominal value when not 
below the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided in 
this act for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight, 
below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at 
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valuation in proportion to their actual weight; [and any gold 
coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by abrasion 
not more than one-half of one per centum on the double- 
eagle and eagle, and one per centum on the other coins, below 
the standard weight prescribed by law, shall be received at 
their nominal value by the United States Treasury and its 
offices, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may preseribe for the protection of the Government 
against fraudulent abrasion or other practices; and any gold 
coins in the Treasury of the United States reduced in weight 
below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.] 


GREED 


[Su. 15. That any gold coin now in circulation the 
H. R. 2934——2 
10 


weight of which is below the limit of abrasion prescribed ın 
this act may be received at the mints in Philadelphia and 
San Francisco at par in 8 for silver coins: Provided, 
That the circulation of such gold coin, as shown by the date 
of coinage, has been sufficient to produce such loss by natural 
abrasion; and the coins so received shall be recoined; but 
no gold coins which appear to have been artificially reduced 
shall come within the provisions of this section.] 
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SEC. fis) 15. [That tie silver coins of the United States 
shall bea dollar, a half-dollar or Koree piece, a quarter-dollar 
or twenty-five cent piece, and a dime or ten-cent piece; and 
the weight of the dollar shall be three hundred and eighty- 
four grains; the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and the dime shall 
be, respectively, one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth of the 
weight of said dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at 
their nominal value, for any amount not exceeding five dol- 
lars in any one payment.] That the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a trade dollar, a half-dollar or fifty- 
A DIME OR TEN-CENT PIECE 
cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece: and 
the weight of the trade- dollar shall Sour Londres and 
twenty grains troy; the weight of the half-dollar shall be 
twelve grams and one-half of a gram; the dollar and 
the dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one 5 the 
weight of said hatf-dollar; and said coins shall a legal 

z 11 
tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 
five dollars in any one payment. 
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SEC. [17] 16. [That the minor coins of the United States 
shall be a five-cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece; 
and the alloy for minor coinage shall be of copper and nickel, 
to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth nickel; 
the weight of the piece of five cents shall be five grams, or 
seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains troy ; of the 
threé-cent piece, three grams, or forty-six and thirty-hun- 
dredths grains; and of the one-cent piece, one and one-half 
grams, or twenty-three and fifteen-hundredths grains; which 
coin shall be legal tender, at their nominal value, for an 
amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment. 
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That the minor coins of the United States shall be a five-cent 
piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece, and the alloy 
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or the five and three cent pieces shall be of copper and nic 
A be Bese of three-fourths copper and one-fourth — 
and the alloy of the one-cent piece shall be ninety-five per 
centum of copper and 785 er centum of tin and zinc, in 

tions as shall be 


such pro ined by the Director of the 
Mint. e weight of the piece of five cents shall be seventy- 
seven and sixteen-hundredths grains, troy; of the three-cent 


piece, thirty grains; and of the one-cent piece, forty-eight 
grains; which coin shall be a legal tender, at their nominal 


12 


value, for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any 
one payment. 

Sec. [18] 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other 
than ee of the denominations, standards, and weights herein 
set forth. à, 

SEC. [18] 18. That upon the coins of the United States 
there shall be the following devices and legends: Upon one side 
there shall be an impression emblematic of liberty, with an 
inscription of the word “Liberty” and the year of the 
coinage, and upon the reverse shall be the figure or repre- 
sentation of an eagle, with the inscriptions “United States of 
America” and “E Pluribus Unum”, and a designation of the 
value of the coin; but on the gold dollar and three-dollar 


8 
DISAGREED. 
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iece, [the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar,| the dime, 


r 
10 five, three, and one cent piece the figure of an eagle shall be 
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omitted; and on the reverse of the silver dollar, half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be in- 
scribed the weight and the fineness of the coin; and the 
Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may cause the motto “In God we trust” to be 
inscribed upon such coins as shall admit of such motto; and 
any one of the foregoing inscriptions may be on the rim 
of the gold and silver coins. 

Sxc. [20] 19. That at the option of the owner, gold or 
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silver may he cast into bars of fine metal, or of standard 
fineness, or unparted, as he may prefer, with a stamp upon the 
same designating the weight and fineness, and with such 
devices impressed thereon as may be deemed expedient to 
prevent fraudulent imitation, and no such bars shall be issued 
of a less weight than five ounces. 

BEC. 1217 20. That any ona of gold bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint, to formed into coin or bars for his 
benefit; but it shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less 
value than one hundred dollars, or any bullion so base as to 
be unsuitable for the operations of the mint; and when gold 
and silver are combined, if either metal be in such small 
proportion that it can not be separated advantageously, no 
allowance shall be made to the depositor for its value. 

Sud. 22 [21]. That any owner of silver bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint, to be formed into bars for his benefit; 
no deposit for coinage into silver coin shall be received; but 
silver bullion contained in gold deposits, and separated there- 
from, may be paid for in silver coin, at such valuation as may 
be, from time to time, established by the Director of the 
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Mint: Provided, That at the option of the owner, silver may 
be cast into coins of standard fineness, and of the weight of 
four hundred and twenty grains troy, designated in section 
Jifteen of this act as the trade-dollar. 

Sec. [23] 22. That when bullion is deposited in any of the 
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mints, it shall be weighed by the superintendent, and, when 
practicable, in the presence of the depositor, to whom a re- 
ceipt shall be given, which shall state the description and 
weight of the bullion; but when the bullion is in such a 
state as to require melting, or the removal of base metals, 
before its value can be ascertained, the weight, after such 
operation, shall be considered as the true weight of the 
bullion deposited. The fitness of the bullion to received 
shall be determined by the assayer, and the mode of melting 
by the melter and refiner, 

Sec. [24] 23. That from every parcel of bullion deposited 
for coinage or bars,the superintendent shall deliver to the assayer 
a sufficient portion for the purpose of being assayed, but all 
such bullion remaining from the operations of the assay shall 
be returned to the superintendent by the assayer. 

SEC, [25] 24. That the assayer shall report to the superin- 
FINENESS 

tendent the quality or [standard] of the bullion assayed by 

him, and such information as will enable him to compute the 


amount of the charges hereinafter provided for, to made 


AGREED A 
5 tothe depositor, [FORTHE COST OF CONVERTING THE BULLION INTO 


1 
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“ID or 


BARS. | 

Src. [26] 25. That the charge for converting standard 
REED Transfer to line 8, p. 15—insert after bullion: 
gold bullion into coin, (or for converting standard silrer into 
trade dollars,) shall be one-fifth of one per centum; and 
the charges for refining when the bullion is below standard, 
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for toughening when metals are contained in it which render 
it unfit for coinage, for copper used for alloy when the bull- 
ion is above standard, for separating the gold and silver when 
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these metals exist together in the bullion, ^A and for the 

reparation of bars, shall be fixed, from time to time, by the 
Berton with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, so as to equal but not exceed, in their judgment, the 
actual ave cost to each mint and assay-oflice of the 
material, labor, wastage, and use of machinery employed in 
each of the cases aforementioned. 

Sec. [27] 26. That the assayer shall verify all calculations 
made by the superintendent of the value of deposits, and, if 
satisfied by the correctness thereof, shall countersign the cer- 
arans required to, be given by the superintendent to the 

epositor. 

Src. [28] 27. That in order to procure bullion for the sil- 
ver coinage authorized by this act, the superintendents, with 
the approval of the Director of the Mint, as to price, terms, and 
quantity, shall purchase such bullion with the bullion-fand. 

he gain arising from the coinage of such silver bullion into 
coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost thereof shall be 
credited to a special fund denominated the silver-profit fund. 
This fand shall be charged with the wastage incurred in the 
silver coinage, and with the expense of distributing said 
coins as hereinafter provided. The balance to the credit of 
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this fund shall be from time to time, and at least twice a year, 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
OTHER THAN THE TRADE DOLLAR 

Src. [29] 28. That the silver coins/shall be paid out at the 
several mints, and at the assay-office in New York City, in 
exchange for gold coins at par, in sums not less than one tee 
dred dollars; and it shall be lawful, also, to transmit parcels 
of the same, from time to time, to the assistant treasurers, 
depositaries, and other officers of the United States, under 
general regulations proposed by the Director of the Mint, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; but nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the payment of silver coins, at their 
nominal value, for silver parted from gold, as provided in 
this act, or for change less than one dollar in settlement for 
gold deposits: Provided, That for two years after the pa 
of this act, silver coins shall be paid at the mintin Philadel: 
phia and the assay-office in New York City for silver bull- 
ion purchased for coinage, under such regulations as may be 
8 by the Director of the Mint, and approved by the 

cretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. [80] 29. That for the purchase of metal for the minor 
coinage authorized by this act, a sum not exceeding fift 
thousand dollars in lawful money of the United States shall 
be transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit 
of the superintendent of the mint at Philadelphia, at which 
establishment only, until otherwise provided by law, such 
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coinage shall be carried on. The superintendent, with the 
approval of the Director of the Mint as to price, terms, and 
quantity, shall purchase the metal required for such coinage 
by public advertisement, and the lowest and best bid shall be 
accepted, the fineness of the metals to be determined on the 
mint assay. The gain arising from the coinage of such metals 
into coin of a nominal value, exceeding the cost thereof, shall 
be credited to the special fund denominated the minor-coina; 
profit fund; and this fund shall be charged with the 
wastage incurred in such coinage, and with the cost of dis- 
tributing said coins as hereinafter provided. The balance 
remaining to the credit of this fund, and any balance of profits 
accrued from minor coinage under former acts, shall be, from 
time to time, and at least twice a year, covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. [31] 30. That the minor coins authorized by this act 
may, at the discretion of the Director of the Mint, be delivered 
in any of the 13 cities and towns of the United States, 
at the cost of the mint, for 5 and shall be 
exchangeable at par at the mint in Philadelphia, at the dis- 


cretion of the superintendent, for any other coins of copper 
ronze, or copper-nickel heretofore authorized by law; an 
shall for the Treasurer and the several assistant 
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9 treasurers and depositaries of the United States to redeem, in | 1 Sec. [41] 40. That at oeg delivery of coins made by the 
10 lawful money, under such rules as may be prescribed by the | 2 coiner to a su tendent, it shall be the duty of such 
fe eee E pataunteie 5 robin cinavat et gles iat oem ai erag aniye 
18 eriminately a number of pieces of vuriety for t 
5 annual trial of coins, the number for gold coins being not less 
11 Secretary of the Treasury, all copper, bronze, and copper- : g9 ; 
12 nickel coins authorized by law when presented in sums of not $ than 8 —_ on 3 . pe lh ctional 
19 less than twenty dollars; and whenever, under this authority, | g part jece 10 wh tee neee ges ered ; eee, 
14 these coins are presented for redemption in such quantity as Satins thou aii ddlixensh Gee mie ax tak r 
15 to show the amount outstanding to be redundant, the Secre- SDI pete AENOR O- (P1800550 KAREN 
16 of the T in authorised aud xequired 46 direct that 10 be carefully sealed up in an envelope, properly labeled, stat- 
17 nee § 5 b pee until oth eee eee by him. 3 ing the date 2 ea rey, the number rigs denomination of 
1 xc. [32] 81. That parcels of bullion shall be, from time to Th endian cgi eee ee ee 
2 time, transferred by the superintendent to the melter and refiner; i . e eee fi oe 
3 D OAEI Or OTEA DDES weightandcharacter | 13 P eerie. e e ages seed fee Diente ope or the 
4 ofthe bullion, shall be kept, and vouchers shall be taken for a n ha each ee which shall be kept under the joint 
5 the delivery of the same, duly receipted by the melter and Pena tien superintendent and .assayer, and be so secured 
6 7 the bullio in the handa of the melter 17 that neither can have access to its contents without the pres- 
7 e ko 15 208058. to the several processes which 18 nce of the other, and the reserved pieces in their sealed 
5 dae shall So fern it into dnote oF the legal standard, | 22 envelopes from the coinage of each mint shall be transmitted 
D 2 7 „ ae per AFE Ares |20 quarterly to the mint at Philadelphia. A record shall also 
— Sec. [83] 32. That the ingots so ared shall be assayed; 22 
2 andif they prove to be within the limits allowed for devia | 21 be kept at the same time of tho number and denomination of 
8 tion from the standard, the assayer shall certify the fact to | 99 the p ai dakan br dha annual dalat oane cand ot the 
4 the superintendent, who shall thereupon receipt for the same, | 93 number and denomination of the pieces represented by them 
5 and transfer them to the coiner. d > > SABT p. yt 
g 21 and so delivered, a copy of which record shall be transmitted 
1 Src. [34] 33. That no ingots shall be used for coinage A i x > 
1. 25 quarterly to the Director of the Mint. Other pieces may, at 
2 which differ from the legal standard more than the following 26 any time, be taken for such tests as the Director of the Mint 
3 proportions, namely: In gold ingots, one-thousandth; in silver 27 shall prescribe, 
19 1 Sec. [42] 41. That the coiner shall, from time to time, de- 
2 liver to the superintendent the elippi l other portions of 
AGREED THREE-THOUSANDTHS K AE DEIR gS ANG OLREr PATALON! 
4 ingots, [two-thousandths;]Ain minor ~coinage alloys, twenty- 3 bullion remaining after the process of coining; and the super- 
5 five-thousandths, in the proportion of nic 4 intendent shall receipt for the same and keep a careful record 
1 Gre. [35] 34. That the melter and refiner shall prepare all | 5 of their weight and character. 
2 bars for the payment of deposits; but the fineness 1 Sec. [43] 42. That the superintendent shall debit the coiner 
3 thereof shall be ascertained and stamped thereon by the | 2 With the amount in weight of standard metal of all the bul- 
4 assayer; and the melter and refiner shall deliver such bars to | 3 lion paoe in his 3 credit him with the amount in 
5 the superintendent, who shall receipt for the same. 4 weight of all the coins, clippings, and other bullion returned 
1 SEC. [36] 35. That the superintendent shall, from time to _5 by him to the superintendent. Once at least in every year, 
2 time, deliver to the coiner ingots for the purpose of coinage; | 8 and at such time as the Director of the Mint shall appoint, 
3 a careful record of these transfers, noting the weight an 7 there shall be an accurate and full settlement of the accounts 
1 character uf the D shall be kept, and vouchers shall 8 of the coiner, and the melter and refiner, at which time the 
5 be taken for the delivery of the same, duly receipted by the | . said officers shall deliver up to the superintendent all the 
6 coiner; and the ingots thus placed in the hands of the coiner 10 coins, clippings, and other bullion in their possession, respect- 
7 shall be subjected to the several processes necessary to make 11 ae accompanied by statements of all the bullion delivered 
: 12 to them since the last annual settlement, and all the bullion 
8 from anaes S in 7 5 Ste eat ee to oa AP s „ 
1 . L q in usti weights of the go 23 
2 coins, the following deviations not be éxceeded in any “ A x 
3 singlo piece: In the doubl e and the eagle, one-half of 18 returned by them during the same period, including the 
4 a gain; in the bslfecagle, the ollar piece, the quarter- 14 amount returned for the ed ry of settlement. 
5 eagle, and the one-dollar piece, one-fourth of a grain. And 1 SEC. [44] 43. That when all the coins, clippings, and other 
6 in weighing a number of pieces together, when delivered by 2 bullion have been delivered to the superintendent, it shall 
heres to the superintendent, and b 5 Sha atk tendent 3 be his duty to examine the accounts and statements rendered 
8 to the de ieee, tbe decatan doom the standard weight | 4 by the coiner and the melter and refiner, and the difference 
9 shall not seal one-hundredth of an ounce in five Sate E 5 perons at vain charged and ee o gs officer 
x s ə allowed as necessary wastage, i © superin- 
10 dollars in double-eagles, ss half-cagles, or quarter-eagles, 3 = satisfied that "thoro "has been 8 
e waste o e precious meta and if the amount 
11 5 s thousand three-dollar pieces, and in one thousand one- 1 Leas 3 5 in Tho case of the melter and refiner, one- 
12 dollar pieces. ousandth o e whole amount of gold, and one and one- 
1 858. 37. That in adjusting the weight of the ‘silver | T1 half thousandth of the whole ee of silver déliversd. £0 
2 coins the following deviations shall not be exceeded in any | 12 him since the last annual settlement, and in the case of the 
3 single piece: In the dollar, the half and quarter dollar, and in | 13 coiner, one-thousandth of the whole amount of silver, and 
4 the dime, one and one-half grains; and in weighing large num- f 14 one-half thousandth of the whole amount of gold that has 
5 bers of pieces together, when delivered by the coiner to the 15 been delivered to him by the superintendent; and all copper 
S . by e su 1 oe 8 1 ae ae the aloy, of gol and silver bullion shall be separately 
0 ons e weight not ex two- char; to the melter aud refiner, and accounted for by him. 
8 hundredths of an:ounce in one thousand dollars, half-dollars, | 1 e. [45] 44. That it shall also be the duty of the htir 
— vod gasten dosm and one-hundredth of an ounee in one 8 3 cata statement of his balance-sheet, 
ousan mes. at the close of such settlement, to the Director of the Mint. 
1 SEC, [39] 38. That in adjusting the weight of the minor | 4 -who shall compare the total amount of gold and silver bullion 
sh 
: ä by this act, iarsira be no greater 3 : = coin = hand with the Lines liabilities of the Mint. At 
3 allo an three grains for the five-eent piece and two e same time a statement of the ordinary expense account, 
4 grains for the three and one cent pieces. . 
1 Src. [40] 39. That the coiner shall, from time to time, as . 
2 coins are prepared, deliver them to the superintendent, who 7 and the moneys therein, shall also be made by the superin- 
3 shall receipt for the same, and who shall keep a careful 8 tendent. 
4 record of their kin number, and actual weight; and in re- 1 SEC. [46] 45. That when the coins or bars which are equiv- 
5 ceiving coins it be the duty of the superintendent to 2 alent to any deposit of bullion are ready for delivery, they 
in, by the trial of i Ms .| 8 shall be paid to the depositor, or his order, by the superin- 
6 asce b trial a number of single pieces sepa p 
th ; ; A 4 tendent; and the payments shall be made, if demanded, in the 
% rately, whether the coins of that delivery are within the legal | $ å > th : ’ 
8 limits of the standard weight; and if his trials for this pur- | 5 order in which the bullion shall have been ‘brought to the 
9 pose shall not prove sati , he shall cause all the coins | Ê eee E T . 
z 21 8 ment of su uent deposits, the value of which is 5 
10 of such delivery to be weighed separately, and such as are 9 shall not be delayed thereby; and in the denominations of 
11 not of 1 weight shall defaced and delivered to the | 10 coin delivered, the superintendent shall comply with the 
12 melter and refiner as standard bullion, to be again formed into | 11 wishes of the depositor, except when impracticable or incon- 
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ingots and recoined; or the whole delivery may, if more con- 12 


venient, be remelted. 


i 
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venient to do so. 
Sec. [47] 46. That unparted bullion may be exchanged at 
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weight, and value of the bullion received and 


any of the mints for fine bars, on such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Director of the Mint, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the one gaa pa go 
en ex- 
change shall in all cases be determined by the mint assay. 
The charge to the depositor for 5 parting shall not 
exceed that allowed and deducted for the same operation in 
the exchange of unrefined for refined bullion. 
Sec. [48] 47. That for the purpose of enabling the mints and 
the assay-oftice in New York to make returns to depositors 
25 
with as little delay as possible, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to keep in the said mints and assay- 
office, when the state of the Treasury will admit thereof, such 
an amonnt of public money, or bullion procured for the pur- 
pose, as he shall ju convenient and necessary, out of 
which those who bring bullion to the said mints and assay- 
office may be paid the value thereof, in coin or bars, as soon 
as practicable after the valne has been ascertained; and on 
ayment thereof being made, the bullion so deposited shall 
me the property of the United States; but the Secretary 
of the Treasury may at any time withdraw the fund, or any 
portion thereof. 
Sxc. [49] 48. That to secure a dne conformity in the gold and 
silver coins fo their respective standards of fineness and weight, 
the judge of the district court of the United States for the east- 


REE 


ern district of Pennsylvania, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the assayer of the assay-office at New York, and such other -pee 
sons as the President shall, from time to time, designate, 
meet as assay-commissioners, at the mint in Philadelphia, to 
examine and test, in the presence of the Director of the Min 
the fineness and weight of the coins reserved by the seve: 
mints for this purpose, on the second Wednesday in Febru- 
ary, annually, and may continue their meetings by adjourn- 
ment, if necessary; if a majority of the commissioners shall 
fail to attend at any time appointed for their meeting, the 
H. R. 29344 
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Director of the Mint shall calla meeting of the commissioners 
at such other time as he may deem convenient; and if it shall 
appear by such examination and test that these coins do not 
dier from the standard fineness and weight by a greater 
quantity than is allowed by law, the trial shall be considered 
and reported as satisfactory; but if 2 greater deviation 
from the legal standard or weight shall appear, this fact 
shall be certified to the President of the United States; and 
if, on a view of the circumstances of the case, he shall so 
decide, the officer or officers implicated in the error shall be 
thenceforward disqualified from holding their respective 
offices. 5 
Sxc. [50] 49. That for the purpose of 58 a due con- 
formity in weight of the coins of the United States to the 
rovisions of this act, the brass troy-pound weight procured 
Be the minister of the United States at London, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, for the use of the mint, 
and now in the custody of the mint at Philadelphia, shall be 
the standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States, 
conformably to which the coinage thereof shall be regulated. 
Sec. [51] 50. That it shall be the duty of the Director of 
the Mint to procure for each mint and assay-office, to be kept 
safely thereat, a series of standard weights corresponding to 
the aforesaid troy pome: consisting of a one-pound weight 
and the requisite subdivisions and multiples thereof, from the 
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hundredth part of a grain to twenty-five pounds; and the 
troy weights ordinarily employed in the transactions of such 
mints and assay-offices shall be regulated according to the 
above standards at least once in every year, under the 
inspection of the superintendent and assayer; and the accu- 
racy of those used at the mint at Philadelphia shall be tested 
annually, in the 3 of the assay-commissioners, at the 
time of the annual examination and test of coins. 

SEC. [52] 51. That the obverse working-dies at each mint 
shall, at the end of each calendar year, be defaced and 
destroyed by the coiner in the presence of the superintendent 
and assayer. 

Src. [53] 52. That dies of a national character may be 
executed by the engraver, and national and other medals 
struck by the coiner of the mint at Philadelphia, under such 
regulations as the superintendent, with the approval of the 


Director of the Mint, may prescribe: Prorided, That such 
work shall not interfere with the regular coinage operations, 
and that no private medal dies shall 5 at said mint, 


or the machinery or apparatus thereof be used for that 
purpose. 


1 


Sec. [54] 53. That the moneysarrising from all charges and 


2 deductions on and from gold andsilver bullion and the manu- 
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shall be expended in salaries or ogee bas al 0 


business of said assay-office shall be in all respects similar 
to that of the mints, except that bars only, and not coin, shall 
be manufactured therein; and no metals shall be purchased 
for minor coinage. All bullion intended by the depositor to 
be converted into coins of the United States, and silver bullion 
purchased for coinage, when assayed, parted, and refined, and 
its net value certified, shall be transferred to the mint at 
Philadelphia, under such directions as shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the expense of the contingent 
fand of the mint, and shall be there coined, and the proceeds 
returned to the assay-office. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to make the 3 
3 for the adjustment of the accounts upon su 
transfers between the respective offices. 

Sec. [56] 55. That the duties of the superintendent, assay- 
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er, and melter and refiner of said office shall correspond to those 
of superintendents, assayers, and melters and refiners of mints; 
and all parts of this act relating to mints and their officers, 
the duties and nsibilities of such officers, and others em- 
ployed therein, the oath to be taken, and the bonds and sure- 
ties to be given by them, (as far as the same may be appli- 


cable,) 1 extend to the assay office at New York, and to 
in officers, assistants, clerks, workmen, and others employed 
erein, 


Sec. [57] 56. That there shall be allowed to the officers of 
the assay-office at New York City the following salaries per 
annum: Tv the superintendent, four thousand five hundred 
dollars; to the assayer, and to the melter and refiner, each 
three thousand dollars; and the salaries of assistants and 
clerks, and w to workmen, and their manner of appoint- 
ment, shall be determined and regulated as herein directed in 
regard to mints. * 

Sec. [58] 57. That the business of the branch mint at Den- 
ver, while conducted as an assay-ofiice, and of the assay-office at 
Boisé City, Idaho, and all other assay-oflices hereafter to be 
established, shall be confined to the receipt of gold and silver 
bullion, for melting and assaying, to be . to depositors 
of the same, in bars, with the weight and fineness stamped 
thereon; and the officers of assay-offices, when their services 
are necessary, shall consist of an assayer, who shall have 
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charge thereof, and a melter, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and 
the assayer may employ as many clerks, workmen, and 
laborers, under the direction of the Director of the Mint, as 
may be provided for by law. The salaries of said officers shall 
not exceed the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars to the 
assayer and melter, one thousand eight hundred dollars each 
to the clerks, and the workmen and laborers shall receive 
such wages as are customary, according to their respective 
stations and oceupations. 

Sec. [59] 58. That each officer and clerk to be appointed 
at such assay- offices, before entering upon the execution of his 
office, shall take an oath or affirmation before some judge of 
the United States, or of the Supreme Court, as prescribed by 
ND 
the act of July [twentieth,]/eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and each become bound to the United States of America, 
with one or more sureties, to the satisfaction of the Director 
of the Mint or of one of the judges of the supreme court of 
the State or Territory in which the same may be located, 
and of the Secretary of the Treasury, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of their offices; and the 
said assayers shall discharge the duties of disbursing agents 


` for the payment of the expenses of their respective assay- 


offices. - 
Sec: [60] 59. That the general direction of the business of 
31 


assay-oflices of the United States shall be under the control 
and regulation of the Director of the Mint, subject to the 
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United States; or shall pass, utter, 


approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and for that 
purposes it shall be the duty of the said Director to prescribe 
such regulations and to require such returns, eg Saga and 
occasionally, and to establish such charges for melting, 
parting, assaying, and stamping bullion as shall appear to 

im to be necessary for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the intention of this act. 

Src. [61] 60. That all the provisions of this act for the 
regulation of the mints of the United States, and for the 
government of the officers and persons employed therein, 
and for the punishment of all offenses connected with the 
mints or coinage of the United States, shall be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, in full force in relation to the assay- 
offices, as far as the same may be applicable thereto. 

Sec. [62] 61. That if any person or persons shall falsely 
make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, any coin or bars in 
resemblance or similitude 6f the gold or silver coins or bars. 
which have been, or hereafter may be coined or stam 
at the mints and assay-oflices of the United States, or 
in resemblance or similitude of any foreign gold or 
silver coin which by law is, op hereafter may be made, cur- 

32 X 

rent in the United States, or are in actual use and circulation 
as money within the United States, or shall pass, utter, pub- 
lish, or sell, or attempt to pass, utter, publish, or sell, or bring 
into the United States from any foreign place, or have in his 
ossession, any such false, forged, or counterfeited coin or 

ars, knowing the same to be false, forged, or counterfeited, 
every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, and by imprisonnient and confine- 
ment at hard labor not exceeding ten years, according to the 
‘aggravation of the offense. 

Src. [63] 62. That if any person or persons shall falsely 
make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, any coin in the 
resemblance or similitude of any of the minor coinage which 
has been, or hereafter may be, coined at the mints of the 
publish, or sell, or bring 
into the United States from any foreign place, or have in his 
ossession any such false, forged, or counterfeited coin, with 
intent to defraud any body politic or corporation, or an 
erson or persons whatsoever, every person so offending shall 

deemed guilty of felony, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be pordaked by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars and 
j 
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by imprisonment and confinement at hard labor not exceeding 
three years. 

SEC. [64] 63. That if any person shall fraudulently, by any 
art, way, or means whatsoever, deface, mutilate, impair, 
diminish, falsify, scale, or lighten the gold or silver coins 
which have been, or which shall hereafter be, coined at the 
mints of the United States, or any foreign gold or silver coins 
which are by law made current, or are in actual use and cir- 
culation as money within the United States, every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding two years, and fined not 
exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Sec, [65] 64. That if any of the gold or silver coins which 
shall be struck or coined at any of the mints of the United 
States shall be debased, or made worse as to the peo ortion 
of fine pon or fine silver therein contained; or s be of 
less weight or value than the same ought to be, pursuant to 
the several acts relative thereto; or if any of the weights 
used at any of the mints or assay-offices of the 
United States shall be defaced, increased or diminished 
through the fault or connivance of any of the officers or 
persons who shall be employed at the said mints or assay- 
offices, with a fraudulent intent; and if any of the said ofti- 
cers or persons shall embezzle any of the metals which shall 
at any time be committed to their charge for the purpose of 

H. R. 2934—5 
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being coined, or any of the coins which shall be struck or 
coined at the said mints, or any medals, coins, or other 
moneys of said mints or assay-offlees at any time committed 
to their charge, or of which they may have assumed the 
charge, every such officer or person who shall commit any or 
either of the said offenses shall be deemed guilty of felohy, 
and shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a term not less 
than one year nor more than ten years, and shall be fined in 
a sum not 5 ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. [66] 65. That this act shall take effet on the first 
REED APRIL SEVENTY-THREE 


day of [July, A eighteen hundred and [seventy-two,] ^A when 


COND Om oO 


10 


the offices of the treasurer of the mints in 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans 
shall be vacated, and the assistant treasurer at New York 
shall cease to perform the duties of treasurer of the assay- 
office. The other officers and employees of the mints and 
assay-offices now appointed shall continue to hold their 
respective offices, they having first given the necessary bonds 
until further appointments may be required, the director of 
the mint at Philadelphia being styled and acting as superin- 
tendent thereof. The duties of the treasurers shall devolve 
as herein A san hepa upon the superintendents, and said treas- 
urers shall act only as assistant treasurers of the United 
States: Provided, That the salaries heretofore paid to the 
treasurers of the mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
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New Orleans, acting as assistant treasurers, shall hereafter be 
paid to them as “assistant treasurers of the United States”, 
and that the salary of the assistant treasurer at New York 
shall not be diminished by the vacation of his office as treas- 
urer of the assay- office. 

Src. [67] 66. That the different mints and assay-offices 
authorized by this act shall be known as “the mint of 
the United States at Philadelphia”, “the mint of the United 
States at San Francisco”, ‘‘the mint of the United States at 
Carson,” „the mint of the United States at Denver,” “the 
United States assay-office at New York”, and ‘the United 
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States assay-oflice at Boisé City, Idaho;” / and all unexpended 
appropriations heretofore authorized by law for the use of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, the branch mint 
of the United States in California, the branch mint of 
the United States at Denver, the United States assay-office 
in New York, and the United-States assay-office at Boisé 
City, Idaho, are hereby authorized to be transferred for the 
account and use of the institutions established and located 
respectively at the places designated by this act. 

Sec. [68] 67. That this act shall be known 55 the ‘Coinage 


1 z 
act of [eighteen hundred and seventy-two”]/\; and all other 
acts and parts of acts pertaining to the mints, assay-offices, 
and coinage of the United States inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, That this 
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act shall not be construed to affect any act done, right ac- 
crued, or penalty incurred, under former acts, but every such 
right is hereby saved; and all suits and prosecutions for acts 
already done in violation of any former act or acts of Congress 
relating to the subjects embraced in this act may be begun 
or proceeded with in like manner as if this act had not been 
passed; and all penal clanses and provisions in existing laws 
relating to the subjects embraced in this act shall be deemed 
applicable thereto: And provided further, That so much of the 
first section of “An act making ed ape Seperate for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
as provides that until after the completion and occupation 
of the branch-mint building in San Francisco it shall be law- 
ful to exchange, at any mint or branch-mint of the United 
States, unrefined or unparied bullion whenever, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, it can be done with advan- 
tage to the Government, is hereby repealed. 
Passed the House of Representatives May 27, 1872. 


Attest: EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Clerk, 
[Indorsement on back of bill.] 
42D CONGRESS 
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DECEMBER 16, 1872.—Reported with amendments. 


1873—JANUARY 7.—Additional amendments reported, which were 


ordered to be printed with the bill. 
Scents 17, C. W.—Amended, read the third time, and 
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SENATE PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 


The following proceedings were had in the Senate on Friday, 
January 17, 1873, when the foregoing bill was under considera- 


tion: 
MINT LAWS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Calendar under the Anthony rule is now in 
order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I rise for the se of moving that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the mint bill I will state that this bill not prob- 
ably consume any more time than the time consumed in reading it. It passed 
the Senate two years ago after full debate. It was taken up again in the 
House during the present Congress, and passed there. Itis a matter of vital 
interest to the Government, and I am informed by officers of the Government 
it is important itshould pass promptly. The amendments reported by the 
Committee on Finance present the points of difference between the two 
Houses, and they can go to a committee of conference without having a con- 
troversy here in the Senate about them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the Calendar will be laid aside informally, not post- 


med. 
22 SHERMAN. Let it be passed over informally until we finish the reading 
of the mint bill and dispose of it. The reading is about half through, Iam 
informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. CRAGIN, I shall not opposa this motion, but I wish to give notice that 
as soon as the mint bill is disposed of I shall move to call up the bill (H. R. 
No. 3010) for the construction of six steam vessels of war, and for other pur- 
poses, which was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I hope 
that bill will be left as the unfinished business this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chafr is informed that it is proposed that 
the Calendar be informally over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am perfectly willing that that should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be regarded as the sense of the Sen- 
ate, if thére is no objection, and the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio is now before the Senate. 

‘The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 2934) revising and amending the laws relative to the 
mints, assay offices, and coin: of the United States. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Committee on Finance report the bill, with 
amendments, which will now be read. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Isend to the clerk some amendments of a formal charac- 
ter from the Committee on Finance, adopted since the amendments first re- 
portee hand printed. Iwill ask that they be acted upon with the others in 
their order. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
5, line 3, after the word “coins,” to insert “or sample of bul 
the clause will read: 

“That the assayer shall assay all metals and bullion, whenever such as- 
says are required in the operations of the mint; he shall also make assays 
of coin or samples of bullion whenever required by the superintendent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 5, section 8, line 2, to strike out the word 
“wording before the word dies,“ and insert the word working.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on 6, section 9, line 1, before the word 
once,“ at the end of the line, to rt the word assay.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

3 next amendment was on page 9, section 14, to strike out the following 
words: a 

“And any gold coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by abrasion 
not more than one-half of 1 per cent on the double eagle and eagle, and 1 per 
cent on the other coins, below the standard weight prescribed by law, shall 
be received at their nominal value by the United States Treasury and its 
offices, under such regulations as the 8 of the Treasury may pre- 


è 4, section 
on;” so that 


scribe for the protection of the Government t fraudulent abrasion or 
other practices; and any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States 
reduced in weight below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.” 

Mr. COLE. I hope thatamendment will not be agreed to. Ithinkitisavery 
wise provision in the bill as it came from the House, and it ought to be allowed 
to remain. It merely provides that coins, when a little abraded by natural 
use and wear, shall be received at the Treasury of the United States, andthe 
concluding portion of the clause proposed to be stricken out es: 

“And any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States uced in weight 
below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.“ 

It is certainly the duty of the Government to provide the coins of the 
couniry and + its own expense, and this section seems to be well guarded. 

e language is: 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
for 5 protection of the Government against fraudulent abrasion or other 

actices. 
fr strikes me that this clause ought not to be stricken out. I remember at 
the last session of Congress we a law which contemplated the resto- 
ration of these coins. Iwill it. It was passed at the earnest application 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and I believe at the unanimous suggestion 
of the Committee on Finance of this body it was incorporated in an appro- 
priation bill. It is as follows: 

“For loss and expenses involved in the recoinage of gold coins in the 
Treasury which are below standard weight, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 3150, 000.“ 

The Government makes provision for the restoration of the coins when 
they have been reduced by natural wear, and I should think that this part of 
the section ought to be left in the bill. I see no reason why it should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can only say I have here a number of documents, not only 
from the Director of the Mint in Philadelphia, but from Professor Barnard 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. calling our attention to this very im- 
portant feature of the bill, and the Committee on Finance, after a patient 
cag rae ot ne Tno panen 1 that Ro e inexpedient 
and wrong to put in this provision for the recoinage o the present gold 
coins of the United States. 5 

It is true, as the Senator says, we haye provided for recoining the coin in 
the Treasury of the United States; but wego no further than that. Nonation 
in the world has gone further than that. I do not wish to delay the Senate 
by reading these documents, but I suggest to the Senator whether he had not 
better let this proposition go to a committee of conference rather than un- 
dertake to discuss it here, because if we are compelled to discuss it here I 
shall be obliged to have these letters read, which entirely convinced the Com- 

mittee on Finance that the United States dare not assume the loss of abra- 
sion beyond the legal standard. 

There is a legal standard within which the United States make the coin 
good, but when coin depreciates below the standard of abrasion, then neither 
the United States nor any other nation in the world undertakes to make the 
coins good except for their intrinsic value. The ways in which these coins 
might be abraded by fraud were shown to us, and it would be utterly impos- 
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sible for any regulation of the Secretary to prevent great loss to the Govern- 
ment if we attempt to maintain these coins when they fall below the limit of 
abrasion and redeem them at the nominal instead of the real value. It is a 
delicate questi and it will only be necessary to read these papers in order 
to convince the Senator himself that it would not be wise for the United 
States to undertake to do what the House proposes. 

Mr. COLE. I should like it better if the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance would give us some reasons why this amendment should be made. 
This clause protects the Government fully. The degree of abrasion is pre- 
scribed in this clause not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent on doubl les 
and eagles, and not to exceed l percent upon coins of lesser denomination. 
If it would involve the Government in some expense to restore these coins 
after they had been received in the ordinary business of the 8 received 
at the custom-houses and in the Treasury, it is very 2 that the Govern- 
ment should bear that expense. And let me again remind the Senator that 
we have entered upon that business, and at the last session made an appro- 
priation of $150,000 to do this very thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hat was for the coin belonging to the United States. 

Mr. COLE. Exactly. This clause provides that when the coin reaches the 
‘Treasury it may be so treated, and that this coin shall be received by the 
United States at the Treasury and other offices. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I had risen to ask a question of the Senator from Ohio 
p . SHERMAN] which my colleague has anticipated. Authority is valua- 

le only in proportion to the reason which goes with it. The names men- 
tioned are of course names of authority in coinage and minting. But when 
it is said that we ought to strike out a provision such as that which we are 
now considering because the men of authority say it would be dangerous 
to enact it, we ought to know what reason they have for so saying. 

In the first place, everybody knows that it is almost a mechanical impos- 
sibility to manufacture a coin that is exactly of the standard. Thecoin will 
be a little above or below the standard in weight, but Monoray it is below 
it So that when you fix the limit of the abrasion as here at one-half of 1 
per cent on the double eagle and eagle and 1 per cent on the other coins, you 
make your limit exceedingly narrow. In addition to that, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to make such rules as he sees fit for the protec- 
tion of the Government against fraud. Now, what danger can there be to 
the Treasury of the United States undersuch a provision? Whyshould any 
respectable government consent to permit its gold coins to remain in cir- 
culation after they have suffered by ab: on so as to fall much below the 
legal standard? e loss by ab: on has to fall somewhere in the end, and 
it certainly ought to fall upon the whole people rather than upon the inno- 
cent holder who has taken the coin of the Government at its face, on the 
faith of the Government, without being aware of the reduction from its 
standard value. 

I insist that it is the duty of the Government to make its coins of the 
standard value in the first place, and in the next place tokeep them uptothe 
standard value. The citizen is obliged by law to receive them for their full 
standard value, and, as the loss must fall somewhere, it ought to fall on the 
Government and not upon the citizen. It is hard enough that the innocent 
holder of a coin which . abraded, or reduced as by what 
they call “sweating,” or by any other fraudulent process, must lose by the 
fraud to which he was no party. It is ever so much worse when you make 
him bear the loss of the natural and inevitable wear of the metal. Every 
such loss should be the loss of the Government, for it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to keep its coin at the standard value at its own expense. 

Ido not understand the last two lines of this amendment as the Senator 
from Ohio understands them. If I understand them aright, he would not 
press his objection so strongly as he does. The language is: 

“And any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States reduced in 
weight below this limit of abrason shall be recoined.”” 

Mr. SHERMAN, The reason that those words are proposed to be stricken 
out is that the coins in the Treasury have already been provided for. The 
law now provides for recoining abraded coin in the Treasury of the United 
States. There is no necessity, therefore, for putting it in here again. In- 
deed, when this clause was inserted in the House the law providing for that 
recoinage had not been 2 It was passed in an appropriation bill on 
my own motion, I think, at the last session of Congress. e Mint was 
authorized to recoin the abraded coins in the Treasury of the United States, 
some of which were taken at their reduced value. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Of course, if the Senator says the clause is unnecessary 
because it is the law now, there is nothing more to be said. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator’s colleague referred to the law amoment 

Mr. CASSERLY. Lam content to take what the Senator from Ohio says on 
that point. But that only corroborates what I say, that the Government 
recognizes it as its duty to restore its coins to the standard value after they 
have fallen below a certain limit of abrasion. Now, all that is asked is that 
before they fall below the limit of abrasion and while passing currentin the 
business transactions of the country they shall be received at their denomi- 
national value by the United States Treasury, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may preseribe. I fully recognize what the Sena- 
tor from Ohio says, that the whole subject of specie coinage is one of great 
intricacy, so that what appears a very small matter in itself may have very 
88 consequences. But this provision now under consideration is 
so plain, so reasonable, and so perfectly guarded that [had very strong hopes 
the Senator from Ohio would consent to allow it to remain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think after a full explanation of this matter the Senators 
from California themselves would vote for this proposition. I do not desire 
to take up time, but will say a few words in explanation of the amendment 
proposed by the committee striking out this clause. 

All nations retain the nominal value of abraded coin to a certain standard, 
but when it falls below that the loss falls on the individual who holds it. 
That has been the custom of all countries. The coin that is held by the 
Treasury of the United States is received at its nominal value if it is within 
the limits of abrasion fixed by the law, but if it falls below the limits the 
loss falls on the holder of the coin, and much of that which is now being re- 
coined in the United States was taken at the abraded value; that is, the re- 
duced value. It was not taken at the full nominal value, but at the reduced 
value. Consequently, when we issue it again, we issue it in the form of coin 
up to the standard. Therefore, the question as to whether we shall recoin 
our own coin and the question whether we shall recoin the coin in the hands 
of citizens are very different things. Upon this identical point I will read a 
letter of Mr, Comptroller Knox. I may say that this clause was put inin 
the House, I believe, without the consent of the committee, and upon some 
motion made in the House; at least I am so informed, although I have not 
looked at the Globe to ascertain the fact. Mr. Knox writes to the com- 


mittee: 

“Tinclose herewith copy of a portion of a letter recently received from 
him (Prof. Barnard), in which yeou be interested. I desire to call your 
especial attention to his eritielsms upon sections 14 and 15 in reference to 
abrasion. So far as Ican learn, no nation in the world has laws which offer 
inducements to wrong-doers to lighten the coins which are in circulation. 

had charge of the bill now before the SenateI should certainly much 
prefer its defeat to its e, unless section 14 from line 20, and section 15, 
could be stricken from the bill.” 
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& 
: 
g 
È 
8 
8 


sacrifice 
insure the re- 


ga 
8 
f 
5 
i 
2e 
88 
i 
8 
g 
i 
i 


15 
i 
We 

i 


with prepared chalk, by 
— — 3 — leaving any 


the proposition 
is defended to receive ‘at their nominal value perpa en renier 


low the limits of legal tolerance. 
4422775 true that this section authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to‘ 


a 
8 
, 
3 
5 
8 
E 
HE 


be ‘under whichsuch coins shall be received. Mahi authority 
extends so far VVV 
„ ; otherwise the provisionseems 
to 
e a later letter from Prof. Barnard to the Comptroller 
of the 3 date of December 24: 


under 3 

: Dr. Torrey has just told mea very important fact. There 

ufactory tch in Brooklyn. The workmen put the last 

polish on the cases with fine paper and rouge powder. Some time since the 
tor applied vice, as to some method of burn- 


dollars. It is needless to say that the-co: r be detecta- 
ble by their brightness, for nothing to tarnish them.” 

Within acertain bape ye , one-thousandth per tes a small d the Gov- 
ernment maintains at their nominal value even if abraded, but 
when are abraded below that the talls on the holder, ande man 
who ves a coin must look to it that it has not raded beyond the 


details of the matter. ti 
clearly right, and it would be very wrong indeed to undertake in this am- 
in Se ee to make good all he coin now o 
CASSERLY. I do not wish to be tenacious about. this matter, still less 
8 Iam very that the Senator from Ohio has read the let- 
on which here! relies. for themselves. The burden of 
or reduced painei with such 
the Tre: The last 


ury by fraudulent abrasion. of the coin. 80 y as to defy detec- 
T 
Mr. SHERMAN. 8 from California that any citizen 


any one can 


25 city of San 8 
to weigh 
ous when says 8 80. 


tient of ooh oss at dels To such a people are to go 
about with scales at their button-holes to weigh coins is to s se some- 
thing which, wishing well to the Senator, I hope he may live long enough to 


t Government like this without 
running som I am sure that no Bal adh DIADA TERO 
coina; impon the ohian AsIsaid, the citizen has no choice, He must 
take the lawful money of the 1 in the course of his lawful transac- 
and at its denominational value. If there must be loss even by fraud, 
Iam not sure that it onght not to be borne case 


Mr. President, wo can not carry ona 


the Government in 
that question now. 


of an innocent holder, but I do not wish to 
The portion of the clause posed to be stricken out for which I am con- 
is that which for the natural and lawful abrasion of the 
coins, Iam these learned and scientific men make such ob- 
jections as those ose which 1 the Senator has read, although I think they pretty 
much answer th 
Before I take seat I wish to observe to the Senator from Ohio that this 
tobea for the codification of all the laws on this subject. Con- 
sequently, the fact that there is another statute which covers the ground 


of this * 
They should therefore be re- 
' Mr. SHERMAN, Iwill say to the Senator from California that the amount 
heretofore a ated will probably be sufficient to have that 
done before this bill will take effect; ät all events there will be no trou 
abont that, and I do not care whether the clause is retained or stricken out. 
The thing is provided Srey by an appropriation as a distinct matter. 
Mr. CASSERLY. This is ed law and repeals all other laws. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Ifthe Senator is willing to ane on that I am per- 
fectly willing to allow those lines to remain in the bill. 
Mr. CASSERGY. I shall vote to retain the whole clause, but I shall not de- 


Cesi it any further. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I have no ob R aprep rg to the gold coin in the Treasury, 
that which am fallen below t being recoined; oe that will be 
done under the present law, 8 an a tion which I moved myself. 


. CASSERLY. To save 3 question ut that, probably the Senator will 


consent to let those words remain. = 

Mr. SHERMAN. ave no objection to 

Mr, COLE. ar alice AMANA che nenate trom & vot on ttle: Use ion more 
than a minute or two. 


on 22 assume to 
tender for all debts, and itis pre- 
sumed when the * is presented with the stamp of tthe United States upon 
it, so indorsed by the Government of the United States, that it is ot a certain 
value and weight. Now, what are Soon facts so far as the Pacific coast is con- 
cerned? There is a quantity of coin there that has been in circulation for 
more than a score of years, and of course it has become more or less abraded 
by wear. It. as become so in its use in business, and the dates úpon 
these coins will show that they have been in use a long time. 
F that we t on that const to have 

eee eee and in that way avoid this difficulty of ha 

business What are the facts so 
Why, sir, in the first in Calif 
there never was a do meager ener ee by any bank in that State; 
but before the late rebellion gold and 


exclusively. en the nation asa legal tender the United States 
ose nd ig whe, ae At wil) be well remembered, a long time before they were 
tore that were in circulation throughout the va- 


1 States. pe rred by slow degree: d by the tim ay 
tious a occu y slow de 8, ani the time you were re: 
to with instituti the tend 


dispense the State ems the legal tenders had fallen 
in value below the value of gold. were worth r 
70 cents on the dollar, and before they decre: in value there was no 
supply possible to be obtained in the community which I have the honor in 
part to represent. re Was no possibility before t to ve 
„ t medium place that was filled by 
id and silver. ornia never resisted of paper money, 


or paper money there. 
ished in sufficient numbers or quan 
country, and they never could circulate as t 
Sune K to these facts, and not to any unfriendly disposition on the part of the 
State of Ci or her meal ea nn that the United States notes have never 
come into general use there. It is owing to the fact that gold and silver were 
all os currency there before the issuance of United States notes. Itisa 
t mist to us. we realize it, that we have not the use of United 
tates F That fact is realized by our business 
community very generally. But we have neverseen the time when we could 
use sheen ce or . — t them in place of gold and silver as the measure ot value 
for the reasons I have mentioned. And now, since there is — —ů 
abraded coin, it is very that it should be received when not much 
abraded, when not abraded below the amount specitied in this pill by the 
P n e 8 
rency, think t ought not to be amended as proposed by the Fi- 
nance Committee of this body. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the law has been for a course of 
years that the Government would always receive at the nominal value coin 
that was not abraded more than one-half pe 1 do not see ae 


green 
to supply the wants of the 
——— ot the country. Itis 


ed. 
Mr. COLE. Let me correct the Senator, Ido not understand., at all events, 


that the comis ble now when abrad ed, as specified in this section, to 
the amount of one-half of 1 per cent upon eagles and double les, and i per 
enomination. I do pot understand that that is the 


cent upon coins of lesser d 
case. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the law has been for a course of 
years that if the coin rd not abraded more than the rate fixed by the law, 
such a law as existed, the Government received it at its nominal and not at 
its actual value. Therefore I do not see the difficulty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will read the Senator rence on that subject in this 
very bill. These coins are receivable now. The language is: 

t Which coins shall be a legal tender in all gery tnt at mee nominal 
value when not below the standard weight and Amit of 

Mr. COLE. What is that? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Itis 5 ndth per cent. And another section pro- 
vides that when do fall below the limit of tolerance they shall be re- 
ceived at their actual value. 

. PRELINGHUYSEN, And that is only a reénactment of a preëxisting stat- 


ute. 3 
Mr. SHERMAN, Certain! 


; itis the law now, 
Mr. FRELING ingore 


refore I do not see that there is any hardshi 
on the comm the Senator represents, inasynuch as they have bax 
the right at any e to have that coin received at its nominal value within 
the limit fixed by the ne law, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
Government should have such a law. If this Government is to receive at 
its nominal value coin that has been reduced, abraded, it is a premium on 
fraud atonce. Men will go to work with this process of sweating, oo make 
money by it, and come and get the nominal value for the coin. This pro- 
vision seems to me to be avery essential feature in our laws. The Govern- 
ment will of course receive the coin at its actual value; but it we 3 now 
pass a. law that the Government would receive at hea nominal value abraded 
coin, this coin that is in circulation in California, for Instance—— 

Mr. COLE. How much abraded? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not remember the limit, 

Mr. COLE. One-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. The rate now is one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. COLE. No, sir; one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. It is altogether immaterial what the 
rateis. The point of difference is that which is insisted on as covering the 
coin in California and that which 3 by this bill, and that is the 
point to which Tam directingmy remar! They could have gone and had that 
coin made anew, but they did not do so. Now they want the rate in 
50 as to cover the Serana 9 — Sree taken yh a and as very pro- 
vision any person who was disposed to commit a fraud upon the Treasury 
could avail himself of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
. Cerro on Finance, sti out the words which have been read. 

22 e it was declared that the ayes appeared to have it. 
ASSERLY. ould like to have a decision on that, 
Mr. SHERMAN, -We have not got a quorum. 

—— OFFICER. Does the Senator call for a division? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir, or the yeas and nays in order that we may have 
the sense of the Senate on the question. By the sound the noes had it, I 


Mr. SHERMAN. ... Senators from California. I 
suppose question again and the Senators respond “‘aye"' or no,“ 
de will be na di Medley In deciding f. 3 


1893. 
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The PREsSIbING- OFFICER, The Chair will put the question again on strik- ao 


* — out the words Which have been read. 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASSERLY. T understood the Senator from Ohto was willing to permit 
thei last two lines to remain. 
Mr. 9 glaw. o? objection to that clause, because it is in accord- 


ance wi 

And any gold coins: A EN the United States reduced in weight 
below this Alt of — shat be recomed.“ 

That is the law now, and I havo no objection to retaining those words if it 


desired. 
Mr. CASSERLY, That means, abraded below this Hmit of one-half of 1 per 


cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; we struck out all about that. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The meaning of the language is to be taken according to 
the place in . 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is fixed above. H we strike out all between lines 19 and 
27, then this clause will relate to the language before line 19, which reads: 

“Which c payments at their nominal value 
when not below the s. limit of tolerance provided by this 
act for the single piece, and i reduced in weight below Said standard and 
toler: sary shall be a legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight.” 

Mr. CASSERLY. I understood the Senator to be willing tokeep those words 
in the last clause of the section just in the meaning they had that place; 
but of course if he has a different view of it I shall not contest it with him; 
because it is evident very few Senators are atten! 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be read: 

The next Soe was to strike out the fifteenth section of the bill in 


the follo 
“SEC. 15. y gold coin 9 the weight of which is be- 
low the lint of abr FFC 


elphia and San 
vided.” That the circulation of snch go 


hich 
reasons applicableto the other section which 
I stated, but for — further reason that is apro 
= ienguage a of this section which it seems to meis ——— — 


as shown by date at coin- 
age, has been sufficient to produce such loss by natural abrasion; and 
coins so received shall be recoined; but no coins which ap: to have 
been artifi reduced shall come within provisions of this section.“ 


not more than one-half of 1 cent on the double-eagle and 
11 cent on other coins. I — after the ent the 


— the Senator Ohio would be willing to 


on 8 No: the fifteenth section istheone I have been debating all 
e. 
Mr. CASSERLY. Then I must have the wrong bill before 
Nr. SHERMAN, It is the same bill that the Senator has before ge but the 
two amendments go o ether. If one falls the other falls. 
g ihat ihe people of e- States ere maintain ary 8010 
tion in 8 © abrasion of h 


uced in proportion to the havesucha provision, In 


of this bill than the pe 

sense of the Senate on t 8 ‘they will take it 

let us go on with the bill. 

bill. i think the people of the Pacific coast, who — he 

coin rather than paper money, should not seek to get the people of th ted 
8 against honest 


roe 

abrasion, dish has told 
us NN is utterly impossible to distinguish between honest and dishonest 
a 


s for inting the United 

tates at large pay for it, r pete as W. 
where else? And as to this other 5 2 — the notes being torn, 
are providing for is ogee to furnishing notes 
without being torn. is provided here = if the coin is not AnA ne. 
hone a certain extent it shall be recoined a 9 of ead United Beaten, 

at is the effect of the proposition; Dut it it is reduced ond that, asif a 
bill were torn ~~ or one-fourth, then there be no relief for 
the party holding it. 
a PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on striking out the fifteenth sec- 


Ar. CASSERLY. I do not propose to debate this bill at — — 
* „as 1 „ 


uite impossible for me to do my du ple of 

fornia, or indeed of the United tates who use gold hog Ps 2 out — 
gesting the objections to it that occur to me. I re 

sire of the Senator from Ohio to get th with expedition, At At — 


© bill passed 
same time, each one of us here has to do his duty according to 
in the 5 which the na makes be- 
tween gold coin that is abraded and a legal-tender note which is reduced in 
size to ee euen; of one-sixteenth. In the case of the note the reduction is 
— — ascertained. In the case of the coin it not only is not 
arn e, but the whole argument of the Senator is meet is so dim. 


— 5 fi be ascertained as to make it dangerous to receive them at the Treas- 


0 Senator 8 some point in what he says of the Lag or 
ornia, namely, that retaining currency. 5 
Mr. President, the peopl F ‘There never was a 
period of time between the going out of gold cotta the country at —.— 
and the coming in of pa Loy eee Borg pile Seeng have e 
such change in California. Our whole system of values was based m 
gold notin coin. We could not have changed it if we Nad tried without such a 
turbance as would have been a calamity to the State, from which, perhaps, 
she would not have recovered for years. We never have 
paper of the country. 


1 see no kind of analo 


the contrary, we have.always.given from three-fourths of 1 per cent to 
cent more for is than wa on ee the Senator from 
The of the Government, in reference to 80 much 


is thrown out here 
—— int 
Rocky Moun: 
VVT 
of 
the reproach 3 insisted on keeping in California the gold 
country. Mr. President, was it wrong for.a State, when she had the 
wie to choosé between two kinds of lawful cong ao choose that kind 
ch formed her currency, and more than that, wi formed her entire 


S Our as tion in Califo rnia in regard to gold is t 
tun our currency is one of very 
become one — Err By the 

w tematica] 


ar the same 
adelphla New York, 
met when we seek to do anything to 


tection of the Government against any sort of fraudulent or 
abrasion, there ought to be no unwillingness to retain the section 
as it came from the House. s = 


ee. 
The PRESIDING — The question ison the amendment striking out 
the section. z- . 


fifteenth 
The amendment was agreed to. 


9 next amendment was to strike ont section [17] 16, in the following 


WERE. 171 18. nga — minor coins of the United States shall be a five-cent 
yand a one-cent piece; rr 


— be per and nickel, to be composed of copper and 
—— ao — — of the piece of five cents ahal be five grams, 
or seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths he three-cent 


troy; of t 
ths 


piece, three grams, or forty-six and thirty. and of the 

t piece, one and one-half 8, or twenty-three -hun- 
@redths ch co ——* 0 tender, at their no z 
9 amount not five on in any one payment.” 


to insert in lieu thereof t 


copper and one-fourth and the alloy of the . — Piece shall be 95 
per cent of cop 7177... Bag Ege Sag eo PODE as 
Shall be determ by the Director of the Mint. The weight of the piece of 
five cents shall be seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths ; of the 
three-cent pi hgh ains; and of the one-cent piece -eight grains; 
which coins shall tender, at their nominal value, for any amount. 
not exceeding —— cents ent.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is an omission in the matter to be inserted 


by the committee. I move to insert in line eleven, the words **twenty- 
five-cent piece,” the words ‘‘and a dime, or ten-cent piece.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

‘The amendment as amended was 82 er 

ee ee ee 5 5 19, line 9, to insert, atter-the words 
‘“three-do! iar the w . dolla: 


so 88 at the section will read: 
“Sao. ng 18. That upon the coins of the United States there shali be the 
following wae Total: D pon one side there shall be an impression 
| stone a of liberty, za an inert Arad ae 2 Liberty and the 
year o co! and upon the reverse e 8 - 
tion of an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘United States of America’ and 
Pluribus Unum,’ and a designation of the value of the coin; but on the id 
dollar and-three-doflar the silver dollar, half dollar, dollar, 
the dime, five, three, and one cent piece the figure of the eagle shall be 
omitted, and on the reverse side of the silver dollar, half dollar, 
lar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be inscribed the weig T 
ness of the coin; and the Director of the Mint, With the approval 
Secretary of the Treasury, may cause the motto ‘In God we trust’ tote 
scribed upon such coins as admit of such motto; 
foregoing inseri 


‘egret the eag] 
uarter dollar of our coinage. It 
y be ble to think of a halt 


or quarter dollar as being 
suth a coin without the eagle upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will see that the reason is because it is neces- 
sary to describe the weight and fineness of the coin. This amendment has 
been d by the officers ot the mint. They have adopted a plan of de- 
scribing on each coin its weight and fineness. 

Mr. CASSERLY. What is the use of that, when we know that the weight of 
the coin isconstantly being reduced? 


ar from the dollar, half dollar, and 
hardl 


Mr. SHERMAN. The reason given to us is because it has been adoy as a 
mode of international coinage. This method has been adopted in the corre- 
coins of France and all the countries of E tty much, of 


sponding rope, 
describing upon the face of the coin its intrinsic weight and fineness. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I must say I never saw a coin marked in that way. 

a SHERMAN, That is the reason the officers of the mint give for this 
change. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I ask the Senator whether he is very strenuous in his ad- 


. 
> 
. 
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vocacy Of this amendment? I should like to save the American eagle on the 
a oan 75 Th . a rved all gold coins in a size ! 
. SHERMAN, The ie is prese on coi a arge 
enough to be caged. [Laughter. 
Mr. CASSERLY. But the half do. and quarter dollar are themoney of the 
people, and they are the leading coins of our entire silver coinage. do not 
think it is of so much importance to put the fineness or the weight upon a 
half dollar or a quarter dollar as it might beupona gold coin. I have never 
seen any foreign coin, and of course no American coin, marked in that way. 
To have the weight of the coin upon gold coin may be a useful because 
of the great preciousness of the metal; but what is the e of hav- 
the weight inscribed upon the half dollar or quarter dollar? Does any- 
y ever weigh half dollars or quarter dollars in business? 
Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, he will see that the 8 
section provides for coin which is exactly . ig, mcs with the Engl 
and the 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-franc piece of France 
Will be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver 
coinage; and in er to show this wherever our coin shall float—and we are 
vi that it shall float all over the world—we propose to 3 upon it 
tead of our le, which foreigners may not understand, and which they 
may not dis h froma buzzard or some other bird, the intrinsic fineness 
and weight of the coin. In this practical utilitarian age the officers of the 
mint seemed to think it would be better to do that than to put the eagle on 
our silver coin. I must confess I do not think it is very important; but I 
think the Senator ought to be willing to defer in these matters to the prac- 
tical knowledge of the officers who have charge of this branch of the Gov- 
ernment service. I will say that Mr. Linderman, whom the Senator must 
OES ae 5 this as being a convenient mode of promoting inter- 
national coinage. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Wecan not have an international coinage on the basis of 
our silver coin unless our silyer coin is up to the standard of all the nations 
with which we expect to have relations. Now, I ask the Senator whether 
this bill poses a silyer coinage of that character? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This bill ropa a silver coinage exactly the same as 
the French and what are the associated nations of Europe, who have 
adopted the international standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar 
provided for by this bill is the precise equivalent of the 5-franc piece. It 
contains the same number of grams of silver; and we have adopted the in- 


ternational instead of the grain for the standard of our silver coinage. 
The trade dollar has been adopted mainly for the benefit of the people of 


California, and others engaged in trade with China. That is the only coin 
measured by the grain instead of by the gram. The intrinsic value of each 
is to be stamped upon the coin. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Lunderstand the Senator to say, then, that the intrinsic 
value of the dollar, half-dollar, and quarter-dollar is raised by this bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a difference of about one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I suppose it must be raised to the basis of international ex- 


change. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think tis slightly raised, so as to conform with foreign 
coins. The Chamber of Commerce of New York first recommended this 
change, and it has been adopted, I believe, by all the learned societies who 
have given attention to coinage, and has been recommended to us, I believe, 
as the general desire. That is embodied in these three or four sections o. 

ment, to make our silver coinage correspond in exact form and dimen- 

sions, and shape and stamp, with the co’ of the associated nations of 

Europe, who have adopted an international silvercoinage. I do notlikemy- 

self to break in upon this plan or to change it in the slightest degree, but 

er to leave it to the proper officers of the Mint. Indeed, I would be pe 

0 willing to leave the whole thing to the officers of the Mint rather t 

tofix it by law. That was not deemed convenient, and therefore we had to 
op the erican eagle from these minor silver coins. 

. CASSERLY. I am not prepared to go as far as that. I would not leave 
itto anybody to remove from the eyes and the thoughts of the people those 
symbols of nationality which have stood this country in such good stead in 
many a hard-fought.field by land and sea; and which may have to do the 
sameservice in the same way for many generationstocome. While we laugh 
a good deal about the American eagle and the uses to which he is put by or- 
ators, political and otherwise, on the Fourthof July and other days, we must 
all feel that the associations that cluster around the American eagle are as- 
sociations that make him a symbol of power, and I am not at all satisfied, 
because we desire to put the weight and fineness upon our half-dollar and 
our quarter-dollar, that therefore it is necessary to abolish the American 

le. The eagle, it is said, suffers little birds to sing, and the eagle will not 
object te having his value in the countries of the world put under his wing 
onthe coin. I say retain the eagle and put whatever marks you like upon 
the face of your goin to indicate its weight and fineness. I do not it 
will be of any value in regard to the simple coins of the denomination of half- 
dollar and quarter-dollar; but if the Senatoris strongly of opinion that they 

‘ht to be there, let them be there. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of the com- 


0 
mittee. 
Mr. CASSERLY. Be da to strike out the words in italics in line 9 of sec- 
tion [19] 18, “the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar.”* 
6 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California can accomplish his 
object by voting against the amendment of the committee inserting those 
words. 


Mr. NYE. I should like to hear the amendment of the committee read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which was in section [19] 18, line 9, 
to insert after the words three-dollar piece,“ the words "the silver dollar, 
half-dollar, quarter-doliar;"’ and in line 11, after the word “ omitted,” to in- 
sert “and on the reverse of the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 
the dime, vely, there shall be inscribed the weight and the fineness 
of the coin,” so that that portion of the section will read: 

“But on the gold dollar and three-dollar 7 —9 the silver dollar, half 
dollar, quarter dollar, the dime, five, three, and one cent piece the figure of 
the eagle shall be omitted; and on the reverse of the silver dollar, half dol- 
lar, ganre dollar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be inscribed the 
weight and the fineness of the coin.” 

Mr. CASSERLY, I think the question is not understood by the Senate gen- 
ec As [ understand, to vote for the amendment of the committee is to 
abolish the American eagle on the silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar, and to vote against it is to keep him there. The subsequent amend- 
ment, in line 11,to which there is no objection, will allow the mark of 
weight and fineness to be put upon the coin. 

@ PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from California desire a sep- 
arate vote on the two branches of the amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose the Senator has no objection to the last one. 

Mr. CASSERLY. None at all to the lastone. Theonly pointis that I wish 
to fees pe the American eagle on the silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question will then be taken on the amend- 
ment in line 9, which is to insert the words the silver dollar, half dollar, 
quarter dollar.” 

The amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 24, noes 26. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Asthe Senate are so patriotic that they will not abolish 
eagle, I hope they will be perfectly willing now to h along with the 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The other part of the amendment will be con- 
sidered as agreed to, if there be no objection. 

The next amendment was on page 13, section 22 |21], to add at the end of 
the section the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That at the option of the owner silver may be cast into coins 
of standard fineness, and of the weight of four hundred and twenty grains 
troy, d ated in section 15 of this act as the trade dollar.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section [25] 24, line 2,to strike out the word 
Standard“ and insert fneness; so as to read: 

That the ore shall report to the superintendent the quality of the 
fineness of the bullion assayed by him, etc.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in section [25] 24, lines 5 and 6, to strike out the 
words “for the cost of converting the bullion into bars; so asto read: 

Hrovided, That the assayer shall re to the superintendent the quality 
or fineness of the bullion assayed by , and such information as will en- 
able him to compute the amount of the charges hereinafter provided for, to 
be made to the depositor." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thenext amendment is on page 14, in section {26} 25, line 
2, to insert the words or for converting standard silver into trade dollars.” 
They should be transposed to line 7 of the same section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is suggested by the clerk that the words 
ornans to be inserted in line 8, after the word bullion.” 

. SHERMAN. At any convenient place, either after the word "bullion 'j 
in line 8, or after the word stan im line 7. 

The Cuter CLERK. The amendment of the committee is section [26] 25, 
Une 8, after the word “bullion” to insert the words “or for converting 
standard silver into trade dollars; so that the section will read: 

That the charge for converting standard gold bullion into coin shall be 
one-fifth of 1 per cent; and the charges for refining when the bullion is 
below standard, for toughening when metals are contained in it which ren- 
der it unfit for coinage, for copper used for alloy when the bullion is above 
standard, for se at the gold and silver when these metals exist to- 
gether in the bullion, or for converting standard silver into trade dollars, 
and for the preparation of bars, shall be fixed, from time to time, by the Di- 
rector, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as toequal 
purno 1 1. 1 = banged ae i the act’ . each mint and 

yo ot the ma „labor, wastage, and use of m: nery emplo 
in each of the cases aforementioned.” 725 . 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senate will see that the charge for converting stand- 
ard silver into trade dollars, instead of being fixed at one-fifth of 1 per cent, 
is fixed at the actual cost. It is provided that the price for this work done 
at the mint shall be fixed by the r of the Mint, but not in any case to 
exceed the actual cost of the operation. 

Mr. CASSERLY, I did not suppose that the amendment to section [26] 25had 
been disposed of. <n 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the question now pending. 

Mr, CASSERLY. I supposed that the charge there of one-fifth of 1 per cent 
for silver coinage was a clerical error. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The words or for converting standard silver into trade 
dollars“ were intended to come in after the word “standard” in line 7. The 
Committe on Finance observing that it was printed at the wrong place cor- 
rected it, and I gave the Secretary the correct place where it should be in- 
serted. it is only to be the actual cost of the operation, whatever that may 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, section [29] 30, line 1, after the word 
“coins” to insert “ other than the trade dollar;“ so that the clause will read: 

“That silver coins other than the trade dollar shall be paid out of the sev- 
8 ö at the assay office in New York City, in exchange for gold coins 
a „etc. 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I wish to ask what has become of the amendment to sec- 
tion 26. I did not know that it had been passed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been adopted. 

Mr. CASSERLY,. I presume it will still be order to offer an amendment 
to Bhar danas after the amendments of the committee have been dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, section {34} 35 line 4, to strike out 
“ two-thousandths” and insert three-thousandths;“ so that the clause will 


“That no ingots shall be used for coinage which differ from the legal 
standard more than the following proportions, namely, in gold ingots, one- 


thousandth; in silver ingots, three-thousandths; in minor-coinage a loys, 
twenty-five-thousandths, in the proportion of nickel.“ 
The amendment was to. 


The next amendment was, on page 25, section [49] 48, line 4, after the word 
**Penn-ylvania,” to insert “the Comptroller of the Curr ney; " so that the 
clause will read: 

That to secure a due conformity in the gold and silver coins to their re- 
spectiv standards of fineness and . e judge of the district court of 
the United States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, the Comptroller 
of the Cu rency, the assayer of the as:ay office at New Vork,“ etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, section [54] 53, line 3, to strike out 
„metals“ and insert medals.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, on 7 30, section [59] 58, line 5, to strike out 
“twentieth ™ and insert “second;” so as to read: “as prescribed by the act 
of July 2, 1862.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, section [66] 65, line 2, to strike out 
“July” and insert April.“ and strikeout ‘1872 ** and insert “1873; so that 
— 8 ause will read: that this act shall take effect on the Ist day of April, 

73.” etc. 9 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amenâment was, on page 35, section [68] 67, line 2, to strike out 
„1872“ and insert . 1878; so that the clause will read: that this act shall 
be known as the coinage act of 1873,” etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This concludes the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Finance. The bill is open to further amendments, 

Mr. COLE. I offer the following amendment, to come in on page 18, at the 
end of section [21] 20: € 

And the Secretary of the Treasury may issue through the Director of the 
Mint certificates for gold bullion deposited at any of the mints or assay office 
at New York, which certificates shall state the value of the bullion less the 
coinage and other mint char, and be payable to bearer on presentation at 
the t or assay office at which the bullion was deposited, either in bullion 


1893. 
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or coin, at the option of the superintendent of the mint or assay office, or in 
such proportion of bullion or coin as the superintendent may prefer: Pro- 
vided, That if any holder of a certificate demands to be paid in coina certifi- 
r may be issued stating the time when such coin will be ready for 
elive 
ÝE. That is a thing that is already provided for by existing 


Mr. law, 


Each one of our mints has a bullion fund provided from which the pe wa 


ets his pay in coin for the value of the bullion as soon as it is asce) 

ere is no delay now or waiting for coinage at the Mint. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from California showed me this one 
As it had never been considered by the committee, I hesitated to 
Puig to it, but Icould not see an peas to depositing bul m with 
th or the mints or assay offices allow certificates to be issu 
and therefore I pan no objection to allowing the amendment to be made. 7) 
there seems to be ey objection to it we can abandon it in a committee of 
eee, Sit there is any doubt about it I think it had better not 
7 go on the b 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Poon, In section [67] 66, line 7, after the word “Idaho,” I move to in- 
sert the words and the United States Se office at Charlotte, N.C.” The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance I believe agrees to accept this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SHERMAN, That depends upon the fact whether there is a le; 
office in North Carolina. If the Senator says there is, I shall no 
but I have the impression it has been abo 

Mr. Pool.. No, sir; it has not been abolish 

Mr. SHERMAN. If T there it ought to be 
named in this bill. 

Mr. Pool. There is no question about its being such. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NVE. With the consent of the Senate I should like to have the yote re- 
Sais team by rhino 5 15 the ren from California [Mr. 

e) regarding certifica! ‘or go on was adopted. 

MT OORE The bill has not yet been reported to the Senate. The Senator 
can have it rese 

Mr. NYE. Then I shall reserve it in the Senate. 1 do not think the Senator 
himself will insist upon it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Nevada wished to reserve the amend- 
= offered by the Senator from California [Mr. Cole]. 

NYE. I ask to have that amendment reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the Chair will put the 
question on concurring in all the amendments together except the one indi- 
cated by the Senator from Nevada. 

The remaining amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 1 now is on e nega in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which was to add to section [21] 20, 


the follo’ 

“And the Secre of the may! issue through the Director of 
the Mint certificates for gold bullion n deposited at any of the mints or assay 
office at New York, which certificates state the value of the bullion, 
less the co and other mint charges, and be Reco to bearer on pres- 
entation at the mint or assay office at which the bullion was de 
either in bullion or coin, at the option of the superintendent of the mint or 
assay office, or in such proportions of bullion or coin as the superintendent 
refer: Provided, That if any holder of a certificate demands to be 

a certificate may be issued stating the time when such coin 
ready for delivery." 

Mr, Nyx. I do not understand that this amendment is insisted upon. The 
Senate will perceive at once that it is putting another currency into circu- 
geo and one W which the superintendents of mints would be very lixely 

defrauded. I hope, therefore, it will not be adopted. They 
— Poa coin whenever they mt their bullion now. 

Mr. STEWART. There is a bullion fund provided for the purpose. 

Mr. NYE. There is a bullion fund 2 — that very purpose 

The amendment was nonconc 

Mr. N peer ts I Wish to move an amendment to section [26]25. Asitnow 

ds it 


stan reads: 
“That the charge of converting standard gold bullion into coin shall be 
one-fifth of 1 per cent.” 
I move to amend it so that it will rA oo) there shall be no charge for 


converting standard gold bullion into 
The question raised this amendment is not a new one in the Senate, 
gress. As I understand it has ha; at least 


1 assay 
object; 


nor indeed is it new in 
once that the Senate adopted the principle of my amendment, and that the 
House also adopted it; but neither of them adopted it upon the same Dill. 
So that the amendment has the sense of each House of Congress in its favor. 
The principle of it is obvious, 

I wish to say but this word in reference to it, that the only ground upon 
which the coinage c has ever been supported was that the person de- 

S bullion for co: ought to yay e Government for t his 
Painon to the current co 97 the coun Ithink it only requires a state- 
ment of that proposition to enable any of us to see its fallacy. 

The person who es the Government with the means to coin money 
for the necessary uses of its own citizens never should be taxed A for 
that which really is 3 great advantage to the Government. Why, gov: 
pig r would be forced, if they could not get bullion without charge, to 
for it in order to 5 their coins. It is con to the first 

1 7 of government, it seems to m ä to this sub- 
me which is 


otto in its 

; and the 

reason to- da Byt e American man of business loses, at thie fate OF two 

cents and a rae on all 
of which goes to the benefit either of the banker on this 


of a cent upon every pound ster of ex 
è or the payer of 
the 5 on the other, rests precisely in the maintenance of this extraor- 
inthe rat harge. But for this ne charge thero would be no such discrimination 
e rate of exchange ag: 
ne ean other Aee ‘ht be given, but I hope the n from 
Ohio will be to conced mds migt amendment at this time, and that what 
the two Houses have both indorsed may now be embodied in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must confess my regret that the pee from California 
should raise this disputed question at this s of the bill, just as it was 
about on its passage. The Senate of the Uni States deliberately, after 
full discussion, after hearing the Senator at length and ae Senators who 
maintain his ¥ view of this question, decided to retain th for coinage 
atone-fifth of I percent. It is now one-half of 1 per Conk. The ponme bya 
very decided vote, after a full debate, settled that question. The bill went 
to the House of ‘Representatives, and there was another effort 87 Bad 
the members from the Pacific coast to repeal the coinage charge, an: 
after full debate, it was cettled by an overwhelming majority to 3 ine 
charge of one-fifth of 1 per cent. The Senator says both Houses have at 


some or other passed a bill abolishing the oer’ charge. I am quite 
sure a tion of that kind has never passed either House after debate 
and wi ‘fall consideration. 


if this question about the coinage charge is to be opened and it I 

compel those of us who are in favor of retaining the coinage charge to enter 
into an elaborate debate. Idid so when itwashere before. The Senator now 
in the chair [Mr. MORRILL of Vermont] and many other Senators partici- 
pated in that discussion. The question has been settled, and this bill has 
now gone to its last stage. This bill once passed the Senate a few years ago, 
and was fully discussed, and the onego of one-fifth of I per cent was retained. 
I trust, therefore, that the Senator not now seek to reverse the decision 
taken first by the Senate, and afterward eed to by the House. This point 
is berona our consideration tically. e ought not to undertake, at this 
period of the session, to review that decision. 

The pone at of California are very largely interested in the revision of the 
mint la Indeed I have received more letters from that State about this 
coinage bi bill, 3 it to pass, than from any other portion of the country. 


Ican see the grea portance of ch to them, and I believe it to be one of 
great importance t 170 thew whole peo * of the United States. Therefore Ido 
not wish to enter into a disc 


bably the Senate and 25 l 3 c Ans bill. i A 

pro weary the Sena olay the passage O the 

that the bill would not take more than an hour, and when I made that prom- 
I supposed these amendments which have been acted upon would be 

acted upon sub silentio, and that other questions which had been settled 

would not be revived. 


rom: 


I therefore will not undertake to answer the argument of the Senator from ` 


California except to say that the question is res adjudicata so far as this bill 


is concerned. If, however, it is to be opened, as the Senator has a right to 
open it, it will lead to a long debate. I therefore prefer not to say anything 
on the question except that the co charge has not been ought not 
to be re ed entirely. We have uced it now to the lowest rate of any 
nation in the world except only Great Britain. 

Mr. CASSERLY, IfI 


have made a mistake as to the fact of the adoption in 
each House of ae principle of this amen iment, of course I desire to with- 
draw what I sai 

Mr. hast ems Ido not deny that, if the Senator says it isso; but I do 
not remember it ever passing the Senate. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I was so informed, and I have the im on that among 
the gentlemen so info; me was the Senator from Ohio. 

. SHERMAN. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I und rstand fully the objection to protracting debate at 
this late hour of the day, and I was very reluctant to say a word, even so 
much as was 8 to propose this amendment. I felt it to be my duty, 
however, to do so. I desire now to say that the continnance of this coinage 
charge repels from San Francisco, and, of course, from this country, almost 
ne entire gold-bullion product of Australia, Werefineso much more cheaply 

in San Francisco than they do in London, that but for this coinage charge 
bo none gold bullion of Australia would come to San Francisco to be re- 


Mr. SHERMAN, Oh, no. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Perhaps the Senator does not understand me. Sa the cost 
of refining in London is so much more than it is in San Francisco, that but 
for this coinage charge the gold-bullion product of Australia would come to 
us. Wh Because what they want in England all the while is silver for 

120 exchanges with Tadia and China. e have more silver than 
wewant. Nevadaap to be getting ready to DA —— the world with silver. 
I see that her silver 9 last year was probably over $20,000,000. 

Now, sir, there could not be a better basis for exchange, nor a more 
itable operation for the American W than to take the 

Australla and coin it in San Fran and diffuse that muc 
through all the arteries of business, getting read: 
specie payments, of which the Senator spoke so we 
day, and to give them in return for their bullion this silver which we do not 
want and which before a great while may be at an absolute discount on our 
hands. I wish to say that much. I feel very earnest about this matter, be- 
cause I think I understand the financial and commercial bearing of the great 
blunder we make in contin this obsolete coinage tax. Having said so 
much, = leave the co en to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the anrendment of the Sena- 
tor from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 
tony Spat were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a 

0 

The bill was read the third time, and passed.—Congressional Globe, parts 1 
and 2, third session Forty-second Co: 187278, 2 bang to 674. 

The amendments were engrossed and reported to use of Representa- 


tives, as follows: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 17, 1978. 


Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R.2934) en- 
titled “An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assa; 
—— and coinage of the United States” do pass with the following Ena 


7 Pago 4, line 21, after “coins,” insert or samples of dullion. 

Page 5, line 20, strike out wonting] and insert working. 

age 6, line 4, after “or,” assay. 

Kaes 9, strike out all after weight’ in line 14, down to and including 


= Pago 11, strike out section 15, 
6 11, strike out section 16 and erp the following: 
Spo. bo That the silver coins of the United States shall yes a trade dollar, a half 
piece, a quar . ee a dime or ten- 
ht of the trade dollar shalt 5 undred and footy 
a oll a Peete rts Sad ae Sr 
8 res; vely, andone- 
whe Bare halt al dollar: and said coins shall be ab poten a Boar 
‘or any amount not exceeding five dollars in any 9 ꝗ . — 
age i il, N 2 out section 17 and insert the following: 
Sec. 1 EAPO ni coins of the United States shall be a 
threecent pice 97 and a or and nice 7 1555 the ey th the, fn 
pieces 8 g of copper and n o be composed of three-four * 
one-fourth — a the alloy of the one-cent piece shall be ninety five per 
tum of co, 3 um of tin and zinc, 04, hogz 7 ons as shalt 
de det ret oe the * . ches, Mint. The weig 56 7 
shall be seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains meade of ù A 
thirty perane; and of the DREAN. piece, forty-eight grains; inde coins shall bea 
in any one p at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents 
any one 


line 11, after ‘‘omitted,” insert: and on the reverse of the silver 
aher weight à quarter dollar, and tha dime, respectively, there shall be in- 
scribed the at and the fineness of the coin. 
* > end of line 8, rt the following: 
Sopon a the owner silver ey cast into coins of stan- 
Jour 8 twenty grains troy, desig- 


of- 
1d 1 85 of 


and so truly the other 


ve-cent 4 
ve and 3 cant 


40 
in sectio. Ax. 2 . 


* coinage of the United S tates, disagreed to 
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Page 13, line 24, strike [standard] and fineness. 
11. 8 at deter e ee, tn like en to aff Mens 


ohars © after “bution. insert: or for converting standard silver 


line 
e 0 21 “coins” : other than the trade 


15. ERE Pennsylvania,“ insert: ee res ee 


Page 20, line 12, strike out [twentieth and insert: second. 
17. Page 34, line ine 23 Striko out fayi and insert: : April. 
ie 26 * te oa cn d of tin 2, poet) beg United ‘Slates ee at 
. at the end g e a assay 0, 
olit Rath trois * 


20. Page 36, line 14, strike out [1872} and insert: 1878. 


EO. C. GORHAM, Secretary. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, January 25, 1878. 
ST the House 8 in the amendments of the Senate to 


the bill R. 2034) and amending the laws relative to the mints, 
assay o and of the United States, and ask a conference with the 
Senate on the di votes of the two Houses thereon. 


Ordered, 5 . Samuel more, Mr. 3 and Mr. McNeely be the 
sae or of conference on art o 
Attes p , EDWARD MOPHERSON, Clerk. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 27, 1978. 
That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
and amending the laws relative tothe mints, assay offi and 
by the House of Representatives. 
and agree to the conference asked by the House on the agreeing votes of 
the two Houses 
That Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Bayard be the conferees 


on the part of the Senate. 
Attest: GEO C. GORHAM, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


IN SENATE. 
Thursday, February 6, 1878. 
MINT LAWS. 
Mx. SHERMAN submitted the follo’ report: 
The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 8 and amending the laws relative to the 
mints and assay offices and coinage of the United States, having met, after 


full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses 3 — og 
That the House recede fro ts disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1. 2 3,6, 7, 10, 11.14 14 15, 16, 17, 18, and 20; and agree to the 
same. 
That the Senate recede from its fourth amendment, and agree to the words 
be stricken 1. with the following amendments: after the word 
94 inline 16, insert natural 


‘by. In lines 17 and 18 strike out the words von 
the double-eagie and lear and 1 1 per cent on the other coins; and in line 
19, after law,“ insert ‘after a circulation of twenty years, as 
shown by its date of FVV 
sg ree years;” and House agree to the same. 

tt 


ouse recede from its disagreement to the sixth amendment of 
the Senate and agree to the same with the following amendments: In line 5 
strike out comta “grains” atthe end of the line, and insert in lieu thereof 
“grams (gramm and in line 6 strike out grain and insert “gram 
(gamme; and te to the same. 

the on 5 ent to the eighth amendment of 
the Senate, gee ey a amendments: After ‘‘sil- 
ver“ insert ‘ strike out the words half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 
Do TA tien ere shall be inscribed," and the word the“ before 

“fineness;" and after coin.“ at the end of shoamendmen’, insert the words 
‘canal be inseribed; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disa; ent.to the ninth amendment of 
the Senate, and agree to the same with an sora et as follows: Strike 
out the words proposed to be inserted, together with the er of the 
section, and in lieu thereof insert the following: “That oy & 
bullion may deposit the same at any mint to be formed into bars or into 
dollars of pegs Bae weight of 420 grains troy, designated in this act as trade-dollars, 
nod tof silver for other coinage s “ye received; but silver bullion 


owner of silver 


That the House recede from its 


the Senate, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 


the words proposed to be inserted and insert after “for,” in line 8, section 26, 
mia od Koon converting standard 9 into trade-dollars, for melting and; 
and inline 3, strike out “the;™ and the to the same. 


agree to 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the nineteenth amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same TE 2 amendment as follows: 
Insert after “New York,” in line 8. the bill, the words “the 
6 9 “and the Senate agree 


the same, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
JOHN SCOTT, 
T. F. BAYARD, 
een part of the Senate. 


S. H 

WM. M. STOUGHTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
8 1 .— erg ge Globe, part 2, third session 


Forty-second Congress, 1872-73, page 
THE AMENDMENT WUICH DEMONETIZED SILVER 


and which finally found its way into the statute was the substi- 
tute brought in by the Finance Committee for section 16 of the 
House bill, wiii I now repeat: 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half dollar, 

or 50-cent a quarter dollar, or ow a dime, or 10-cent ; piece; 
and the weightof the trade dollar shall be y, the 

1 all be 12 grams and 

dime shall be, res 

hait dollar; and said 


~ 


value for 


The debates and proceedings show that the amendments of 
the committee, paR a to the rules of the Senate, were first 
considered in their consecutive order, with the exception of sec- 
tion 16, which we will hereafter consider. The parts in brackets 
were to be stricken out, and the in italics inserted. The 

proceedings followed the usual order to and including section 
15. That section was included in brackets; after debate it was 
stricken out by a vote of the Senate. Section 16 was in- 
cluded in brackets, and the part in italics, which is the substi- 
tute I have alr cited, was recommended by the committee 
to be inserted in its place. But the proceedings recorded in the 
Globe show that this substitute was 


NEVER READ OR ACTED ON IN THE SENATE. 


When the debate on section 15 was concluded the following 
55 occurred, as appears in the transcript I have already 
1 ey will be found in the first volume, page 672, of the 
ssional Globe, third session Forty-second Congress, part 

1, 1872-78: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the amendment striking 


out the fifteenth section. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out section [seventeen] sixteen, in the 
following words: 

It will be observed that the word seventeen“ is in brackets 
and the word “‘sixteen” follows. The fifteenth section having 
been stricken out, the sixteenth became the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth became the sixteenth. When amendments are made 
striking out a section, the remain sections are given their 
new numbers and the original numbers are placed in brackets. 

The seventeenth section was then read and amended, and 
after that the consideration of the amendments of the com- 
mittee was continued in regular order. 

No one who will read the debate and observe the criticisms of 
Senators on every amendment acted upon, can possibly doubt 
that if the substitute for section 16, which demonetized silver, 
had been read, it would have challenged debate and defeated 
the demonetization of silver. 

When section 19 of the original bill, and 18 of the new num- 
ber, was reached, the amendment of the committee, among other 
things, provided that on the gold dollar, the three-dollar piece, 
the silver dollar, the half dollar, etc., the figure of the eagle 
shall be omitted, and on the reverse side of the silver dollar, 
half dollar, quarter dollar, etc., r there shall be in- 
scribed the weight and fineness of 

Mr. Casserly, of California, called attention to the omission of 
the eagle; whereupon Mr. SHERMAN gave the following expla- 
nation of that omission: 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, he will see that the 8 
section provides for com which is heran uy interch: able with the Eng! 
shilling and the 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-franc piece of France 

th uivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver 
28 ² thes-isunail Sons all over ADENT AS we propos oo 
m it, Arh g of our eagle, which f 8 


5 — panne Hh 
ich 1 ae not d some 2 — bird, the in- 
trinsic fineness and 


Aeee a towne a buzzard 
—C 7 
io fenes mans of — pa Con pressions Globe, part 1, third 
There was a A. in section 16 of the House bill, the exact 
pt ge heer peer of the 5-franc piece of France. It contained 384 grains 
standard silver. This is 
THE DOLLAR WHICH MR. SHERMAN DESCRIBES 


when discussing section 19 as be still in existence in a pre- 
ceding section. If he then told the truth, section 16 had not 
been amended. The trade dollar, which was at some other time 
9 incorporated into the act, contained 420 grains of stand- 
silver. This statement of Mr. SHERMAN corroborates the 
record, which shows that no action was taken on the substitute 
for section 16. 
The other amendments proposed by the committee were acted 
upon, and the bill passed without a division. No word was 
ken or allusion made in the Senate at any time, when any 
bill was pending, to the important fact that a change was to be 
made in the silver coinage of the United States, except the 
statement of Mr. SHERMAN that the proposed dollar was the 
exact equivalent of the 5-frane piece. This statement that the 
bill contained a 384-grain dollar equivalent to the French 5-franc 
piece was made by him, notwithstandin the fact that his com- 
mittee had reported a 20-grain trade dollar; and the Senate, at 
the time he was speaking, had passed beyond the consideration 
of the section in which the trade dollar proposed by him was 
to have been inserted. How could the 0, ifthe 4 dallar be in 
the bill while he was discussing section 1 the 420-grain dol- 
lar had been substituted for it in section 1 


I am aware of F the House, it lim- 
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ited the legal-tender quality of the new dollar to sums of $5, but 
that limitation was passed over in the Senate without observa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERMAN enters intoanelaborate argument in great detail 
toshow the number of times the mintage bill was Aega with the 
standard silver dollar omitted, and also to show thatit was origi- 
nally prepared in that form by experts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; but 

HE HAS NEVFR GIVEN ANY EXPLANATION OF HIS OWN CONDUCT 

as chairman of the Finance Committee in not calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this important.change. He knew the im- 

rtanceof the change, and that it demonetizedsilver and adopted 
The gold standard. His efforts, as before remarked, to secure 
the recommendation of the monetary conference of Paris in favor 
of the gold standard, and his elaborate report on the bill, which 
was defeated in the Forty-first Congress, show how important 
it was in his mind. : 

If he had supposed that it would result in a great benefit to 
the American people would he not have called attention to it 
with pride and emphasis? It had been the labor of years, as I 
have shown, and its accomplishment should have been a great 
event in his life. The contest for the last twenty years to re- 
verse that legislation, and Mr, SHERMAN’S persistent opposi- 
tion to all efforts to restore the silver dollar, show what im- 
portance he must then have attached to his work. And yet he 
gave the Senate no intimation of this important change. 

When we witness the columns of editorials and correspond- 
efice with regard to the pending controversy we can imagine 
what interest would have been excited in the country if it had 
been proclaimed by him that Congress was about to demonetize 

ilver. 

3 NO WORD EXCAPED HIS LIPS 

and the metropolitan journals of that day had no knowledge of 
what occurred. No mention of the demonetization of silver at 
that time can be found in their columns. The 8 entary 
history of the world may be searched in vain to find a el 
for the accomplishment of a great financial revolution by a lead- 
ing financial statesman without an announcement by him of what 
he was doing or what he had done. 

The conference report which is set forth in the Toreon 
transcript affords very meager information of the changes whic 
were made in the joint committee of the two Houses. Nearl. 
all the amendments are referred to by numbers, and those whic 
are not simply mention words and phrases, which were inserted 
or omitted without giving the context. A comparison of the 
report with the engrossed bill shows that the amendment or 

substitute for section 16 was numbered 6. That harmless num- 
ber imparted no information of the important change demone- 
tizing silver, to which it related. The report was made and 
adopted in each House without a word of explanation which 
would indicate its scope and effect. No mention was made in 
either House on the presentation of that report as to the charac- 
ter of any of the amendments agreed to. It was understood 
that it was simpiy a bill to revise and codify the mint laws, and 
under such circumstances it was natural that there was no 
anxiety to inquire as to its details. 

The fact that silver was demonetized by the bill did not be- 
come 8 known until the Latin Union suspended the coin- 
age of silver. Silver then fell in price, and an inquiry as to the 
cause became general. When F 

rr WAS ASCERTAINED THAT SILVER HAD BEEN DEMONETIZED 

by the mint act, there was a general demand throughout the 
country for its remonetization. This demand came about two 
years after the passage of the bill. In the latter part of 1875, the 
mints of the Latin Union having been finally closed, intense 
interest was excited in the United States in 1876. Nearly all the 
leading journals of the country demanded the restoration of the 
silver dollar to the place it occupied as alegal-tender coin previ- 
ous to 1873. 

A Presidential election was to be held in the fall of 1876, and 
politicians were shaping their course with a Teri the coming 
contest. The strong popular expression against the demoneti- 
zation of silver and in favor of its restoration made it important 
for aspiring men in each of the great political parties toespouse 
the popular side of the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN took an early opportunity to newly define his 
position. On the 6th of March, 1576, he made an elaborate ar- 
gument against a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of New York in favor of repealing the resumption act of 
1875, In the course of his remarks on that resolution he said: 

Our coina; 


E Britain iu making gold coin the only standard. 


with our large silver-pro- 


äu capacity we should return to the double standard, at least in part, 
and this will constitute one of the means byewhich we will be enabled to re- 
sume specie payments. 


This remarkable utterance of the original hero and the pres- 
ent advocate of gold monometallism appears on page 1481 of the 
Congressional Globe, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, volume 


4, A 55 2. 
e statement of the Senator from Ohio that 
THE UNITED STATES WAS INFLUENCED BY GREAT BRITAIN 

in old the only standard is in accordance with the opin- 
ion of all who have investigated the question; but it may be sug- 
gested that it is slightly in conflict with the Senator's report on 
the bill of 1868, entitled “A bill in relation to the coinage of 
gold and silver,” wherein he said: 

The single standard of gold is an American idea, yielded reluctantly by 
France and other countries, where silver is the chief standard of value. 


This report will be found in Senate report of committee, No. 
117, Fortieth Congress, second pepaion, pago 4. 

The Senator from Ohio, who secu the demonetization of 
silver, had the means of knowing by whatinfluence the standard 
silver dollar was stricken down in the United States, and when 
he states that it was by British influence, full faith and credit 
must be given to that statement. His visit to London and Paris 
in 1867, and the powerful aid he rendered in coöperation with 
the English delegation at the monetary conference at Paris to 
secure the consent of continental Europe to recommend the gold 
standard, gave him ample opportunity to know from whatsource 
came the influence which secured the demonetization of silver in 
the United States and robbed the ple of this country of the 
benefits of an ample supply of metallic money from the great dis- 
eoveries of silver mines which had then been made in the moun- 
ac of the West. 


THE SENATOR FROM OHIO YIELDED TO THAT INFLUENCE 

an explanation is wanted. The remarks I have quoted show 
how important he regards the large silver-producing capacity of 
this country in the resumption of specie payments. He knows 
how much more important it now is to ntain specie payment. 
Why has he from that time to this so persistently resisted every 
effort to restore silver to the place it occupied previous to the 
p of the act of 1873, which, he informs us, was obtained by 

ritish influence? If he was influenced by Great Britain in the 
passage of the act of 1873, why does he continue under that in- 

uence, and insist that the act of 1890 shall be repealed, and that 
the act of 1873, secured by British influence, shall be reaffirmed 
and made the permanent policy of the United States? If silver 
was demonetized in 1853, why was itnecessary to invoke British 
influence to demonetize it in 1873? : 

The Senator from Ohio informed us in his speech the other 
day that after the repeal of the Sherman act we must issue bonds 
and increase the national debt to buy gold to maintain 
payments. Whatinfluence is forcing the passage of the bill now 
under consideration, which denies the people the right to mine 
and coin money, and compels them to buy British gold? Our 
annual interest account to-day on the money we owe Europe is 
more than $150,000,000. Is all hope of financial independence 
for this country to be abandoned? 


“GOLD” AND “COIN” USED AS SYNONYMS. 


In the course of his remarks the Senator from Ohio uses the 
following language: $ 

The law was in 8 1873, and I do know that within a year 
from that time the Senator from Nevada knew that silver was demone a 
because he said so; and he said it February 11, 1874, as will ap; in the 
document which I have here before me, and to which I give hima reference, 
so there can be no mistake about it. On page 1392, volume 2, part 2, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, first session Forty-third Congress, he said: 

“I want the standard gold, and no paper poet redeemable in gold; 
no paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no paper money that 

organize a gold board to speculate in it.” 7 

Again. only a week or two after this, on the th of February, to be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 2, part 2, page 1677, when speaking in 
fayor of the resolution instruc’ the Committee on Finance to rt a 
bill providing for the convertibility of Treasury notes into gold coin or 5 
per cent bonds, he said: 

a this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring 
man receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he 
Will not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing 
classes to do—figure * — the excha' wots pe upon the fluctuations, figure 
upon the gambling in New York; but he know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standardof the world. Everybody knows what a dollar 
in gold is worth.“ - Congressional Record, August 31, 1893, pages 925, 020. 

It was of no consequence whether or not I knew in February, 
1874, that silver was demonetized in February, 1873. It was too 
late to prevent what had been done in the previous year. My 
posses at that time, as well as my knowledge, were entirely 

material and irrelevant to this discussion. I did not know that 
silver was demonetized for more than a year after February, 1874, 
since which time my bitterest enemies will hardly blame me for 
not doing all in my power in and out of Congress to remonetize 
silver. 
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But the statement of the Senator from Ohio thatI knew on the 
lith day of February, 1874, that silver was demonetized, or that 
I said so, hus no foundation in fact. The quotation from the 
speech which he held in his hand when he made the statement 
does not prove it, and the 1 itself disproves any such infer- 

i 


ence. I was opposing an tional issue of bank circulation and 
arguing in favor of specie payment. The use of the term“ gold“ 
for specie was urate, but it was a common practice at that 
time. Gold was simply a synonym for coin, and it was in that 
sense alone in which I used it, as the speech shows. Hissecond 
quotation is taken from a speech advocating the return to the 
specie basis. At that time there was no difference in the bullion 
value between gold and silver coin. The mints of the Latin Union 
were still open, and the silver in the silver dollar was worth as 
much as the gold in the gold dollar. 

The following January the specie-resumption act, providing 
for the redemption of Treasury notes in coin, was passed. 

No mention was made in the discussion of the bill providing 
for resumption of specie payment of the demonetization of silver. 
On the contrary, the assumption was that the 

REDEMPTION WAS TO BE IN GOLD AND SILVER, 


On this subject Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Imay say the whole credit and money of the United States 1 by 
this bill under the direction of the proper executive officers not only to 1 
pare for, but to maintain resumption. and no man can doubt that if this bill 
stands the law of the land from this time to the Ist day of January, 1879, 
specie payments will be resumed, und that our United States notes will be 
con at the will of the holder into gold and silver com. Congressiondl 
Record, volume 3, part 1, Forty-third Congress, second session, page 195. 


Mr. Bogy, of Missouri, said: 

Gold and silver are the only true measures of value not only here, but 
throughout the world.—Jvid., page 200. 

Mr. Hamilton of Maryland offered a substitute for the bill, as 
follows: 

That from and after the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876, nothing but gold and 
silver shall be a legal tender forthe payment of debts contracted thereafter.— 
Ibid., page 204 

DEMONETIZATION UNKNOWN AT THE TIME. 
The Senator from Ohio says: 


Sir, I would rather stand this day before you defending a law which has 
been denounced and vilified, as this has been, boldly avowing that I did read 
the law, and that I knew its contents, than to plead the baby act, and say I 
did not know what was penan here before us for two or three years as an 
act of legislation.—Congressio Record, August 31, 1893, page 925. 

Such a charge under ordinary circumstances might be re- 
garded asa reproach. If I stood alone I would not feel compli- 
mented by the charge. But I wasin illustrious company, and 
I will now introduce some of those associates to whom the charge 
of ‘pleading the baby act” equally applies. 

Senator Thurman, on the 15th of February, 1878, in debate 
said: 

I can not say what took place in the House, but know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it wasesimply a bill to reform the mint, 
regulate coinage, and fix up one thing and another, and there is not a single 
man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee from which 
the bill came, who had the es ged idea that it was even a squint toward | 
demonetization.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1064. 

Senator Conkling, in the Senate, on March 30, 1876, during the 
remarks of Senator Bogy on-the bill (S. 263) to amend the laws 
relating to legal tender of silver coin, in surprise, inquired: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar? And, if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill 1s to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 
only silver coin which can be used as a legal tender?—Congressional Rec- 
— volume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062, 

Senator ALLISON, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 
1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character was under considera- 
tion, observed: 


But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told, it will dis- 
close the fact that the House of Representatives intended to coin both gold 
and silver, and intended to place both metals upon the French relation in- 
stead of on our own. which was the true scientific position with reference to 
this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterwards was doctored, if I may use 
that term, and I use it in no offensive sense of course—— 


Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant 
by the word “ doctored.” 
Mr. ALLISON said: 


I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was changed after discus- 
sion, and the dollar of 420 grains was substituted for it.—Congressional Rec- 
ord, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1058. 

On February 15, 1878, Sarin the consideration of the bill above 
referred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and 
Senator VOORHEES took place: 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam glad to 
des: te in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to the 
fact that it was not general y known whether silver was demonetized. Did 
he know, as Speiker of the House, presiding at that time, that the silver 
doliar was demonetized in the bill to which he alludes? 


Mr. BLAINE. I did not know anything that wa: in the bill at all. As I 
have before said, little was known or cared on the subject. [Laughter.] 
And now I should like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, 


tro 


-who was then on the floor and whose business It was, far more thar 
know, because by the designation of the House I was to 
Senator from Indiana, then on the floor of the House, 
debater, was to unfold them to the House. Did h- know? 
Mr. VOORHEES. I very frankly say that I did not. 
(Zbid., page 1063.) ; 


5 Beck, in a speech made in the Senate January 10, 1878, 


It [the bill demone: silver] never was understood by either House of 
Congress. I say that with full knowledge of the facts. 0 re- 
porien on they are the most vigilant men I ever saw in obtaining informa- 

ion—disapvered that it had been done.—Congressional Record, volume 7, 
part 1, Forty-fifth , Second session, page 260. 

Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 13, 1878, in dis- 
cussing the demonetization of silver, said: 

So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt (and fthere is no dise 
puting it) that bill which demonetized silver, as it passed, never was 
never was ussed, and that the chairman of the committee who re: 
it, who offered the substitute, said to Mr. HoLMAN, when inquired of, that it 
did not affect the coinage in anyway whatever.—Jbid., page 989. 


Senator Howe, inaspeech delivered in the Senate on February 
5, 1878, said: 


Mr. President, I do not regard the demonctization of silver as an attempt 
to wrench from the people more than they agree to pay. That is not the 
crime of which I accuse the act of 1873. I charge it with 2 compared with 
which the rob of two hundred millions is venial.— Congressional Record, 

rty-fifth Congress, second session, page 764. 


mine, to 
ut questions; the 
th his power as a 
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Gen. Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during 
the fail of 1877, said: | re iit 


Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that, I 
at that time be chairman of the Committee on 1 and hay- 
ing my hands overfull during all that time with work, I never read the bill. 
I took it Apon the faith of a prominent Democrat and a prominent Repub- 
lican, and I do not know that I voted at all. There was no call of the yeas 
and nays, and nobody opposed that bill that I know of. It was put through 
as dozens of bills are, as my friend and I know, in Con; on the faith of 
the report of the chairman of the committee; therefore I tell you, because it 
is the truth, that I have no knowledge about it.—Congressional Record, vol- 
ume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 989. 


Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, said of the law: 


It passed by fraud in the House, never ha been printed inadvance, be- 
ing a substitute for the printed bill; never ha been read at the Clerk's 
desk, the rendo having been dispensed with by an impression that the bill 
made no material alteration in the coinage laws; it was passed without dis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of n question. It was 
passed, to my certain information, under such circumstances that the fraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
statesmen in Congress at that time, + + * Aye, sir, it was a fraud that 
smells to heaven. It was a fraud that will stinkin the noseof terity, and 
for which some persons must give account in the day of retribution.—Con- 
3 R volume 7, part 1, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 


Mr. HOLMAN, in a speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives July 13, 1876, said: 


I have before me therecord of the proceedings of this House on the 
of that measure, a record which no man can read without being convinced 
that the measure and the method of its passage through this House was a 
“colossal swindle.” [assert that the measure never the sanction of this 
House, and it does not possess the moral force of law.—Congressional Record, 
volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first.session, appendix, page 193. 


Again, on August 5, 1876, he said: 


riginal bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mines and coin- 
ag . The bill which 3 the House and which ultimately became 
a law was certainly not in this House, 
* . * * * * * 

It was never considered before the House as it was passed. Upto the time 
the bill came before this House for final passage the measure had simply 
been one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term correctly 
now. It came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
‘Lhe substitute which finally became a law was never read, and is subject to 
the charge made spann it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
that it was y the House without a knowledge of its provisions, espe- 
pecially upon that of co eè. 

I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am 
now standing, whether it changed the law in regard to co And the 
answer of Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon the whole House 
that the subject of the coinage was not affected by that bill.—C@ongressional 
Record, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237. 


Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on July 
18, 1876, said: 
This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 1 
by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically ionad 
ver as money by failing to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar. It 
was not ussed, as shown by the RECORD, and neither members of Con- 
nor soe people understood the scope of the legislation.—Jbid., appen- 
* page 2 
Mr. Burchard, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House of 
Representatives on July 13, 1876, said: 

The coinage act of 1873, unaccom: ied by any written report upon the sub- 
ject from committee, and own to the members of Congress, who 
without opposition allowed it to pass under the belief, if not assurance, that 
it made no alteration in the value of the current coins, changed the unit of 
valne from silver to gold.—Jdid., page 4560. 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who had charge of the bill, in 
ech made in the House of Representatives on March 9, 1878, 
said: 

In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the Committee 
on Co! , I was ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 
dollar or of its Se the silver dollarfrom our system of coins, as were 
those distinguish tors Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES, who were then 
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members of the House, and each of whom a few res te since in ted the 
other; “Did you know it was dro ‘when the passed?” “No,” said 
Mr. Blaine; “did you?” No,“ Mr. VOORBEES. I do not think that 


Hooper, who, in my absence from the Committee on and attend- 


ance on the ttee on Ways and the 
say this in justice to him.—Congressional , Volume 7, part 2, Forty- 
fifth Congress, second session, page 1605. 


Again on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 


All I can say is that the Committee on Dolnage, Weights, and Measures, 
who reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and scanned its pro- 
visions closely; that as their organ T reported it; that it contained provision 
for both the standard silver dollar and the trade dollar. Never ha heard 
until a long time after its enactment into law of the substitution in the 
Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I Pone to know 
nothing of its history; but I am prepared to say that in all the! lation 
of this country thereis nomystery equal to the demonetization of the stand- 
ard silver dollar of the United States. I have never found a man who could 
tell just how it came about or why.—Congressional Record, volume 9, part 1, 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 1231. 


President Grant was also ignorant of the demonetization of sil- 
ver. Eightmonthsafter the passage of the bill he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Cowdrey, from which the following extract is taken: 

The panic has brought greenbacks about to a par with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to surply the 1 
in the circulating medium. When it does come, and I predict that it 
soon, we will have made a rapid stride towards specie payments. Currency 
will never go below silver after that. The circulation of silver will have 
other beneficial effects. Experience has proved that it takes about forty 
millions of fractional currency to make small c necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the country. Silver gradually take the 
place of this currency, and, further, will become the standard of values which 
will be hoarded in a small way. estimate that this will consume from 
two to threeh millions, in time, of this species of our circulating me- 


dium. 

It will leave the paper currency free to form the legitimate functions 
of trade and will tend to bring us back where we must come at last, to a 
specie basis. I confess to a desire to see a limited hoarding of money. It 
insures a firm foundation in time of need. But I want to see the hoarding 
of something that has a standard of value the world over. Silver has this, 
and if we once get back to that our strides toward a her appreciation of 
our currency will be rapid. Our mines arenow produ almost unlimited 
amounts of silver, and itis becoming he question, “What shall we do with 
it?’ Is t here a solution that answer for some years, and suggest 
toyou b: ers whether you may not imitate it: To put it in circulation now; 
keep it there until it is fixed, and then we will find other markets.—Mc Pher- 
son's Handbook of Politics for 1874, pages 134 and 135. 


RECAPITULATION, 


I will now recapitulate. In 1867 the mints of the United States 
and every mint on the Continent of Europe were open to the free 
and unlimited coinageof silver. The mints of Germany, Austria, 
and Holland were closed against gold. The mints of England 
were open to the free coinage of gold, but closed inst silver. 

A conference was in session at Paris which had been called 
by the Emperor to consider the unification of coins, weights,and 
measures. Samuel B. Ruggles represented the United States, 
and Rivers Wilson represented Great Britain. These two dele- 
gates,representing a hundred millons of English-speaking people, 
with the powerful aid of the Senator from Ohio, chairman of the 
Committee of Finance of the Senate, obtained the reluctantcon- 
sent of the nations of the Continent of Europe to join England 
and the United States in recommending the single gold stand- 
ard. 

The Senator from Ohio undertook to carry out that recom- 
mendation by the legislation of Congress. He returned to the 
Senate, and in the following session introduced a bill making 

old the standard of value and reducing silver to token money. 
fie induced the majority of the Finance Committee to sanction 
his elaborate report recommending the passage of the bill, and 
in claiming that the single gold standard was an American idea 
yielded reluctantly by France and the associated nations of the 
continent. 

Senator E. D. Morgan, of New York, a member of the Finance 
Committee, submitted a minority report, which exposed the 
scheme and settled the fate of the bill. It was never called up 
for action, and the country was ignorant of the fact that such a 
bill had been introduced or such reports made. 

After the expiration of the term of office of the Senator from 
New York a clique in the Treasury Department, headed by 
John Jay Knox, prepared an elaborate bill of seventy-one sec- 
tions—professedly to revise and codify the mint laws—which 
omitted the standard dollar from the listof coins. The bill was 
introduced by the Senator from Ohio, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and by him reported to the Senate, with amend- 
ments. All the amendments were inconsequential except one, 
and that one imposed a tax of three-tenths of 1 per cent upon the 
coinage of gold and silver bullion in addition to the charges for 
parting and refining. Such a charge was opposed, because it 
would discourage coinage in the United States and encourage ex- 
portation of gold and silver. 

Two days’ debate were had over thisamendment. There was 
no other controverted matter debated in the Senate. The 
amendment was finally rejected, and the bill passed by an over- 
whelming majority, Mr. SHERMAN voting in the negative. He 
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knew very well before his name was reached in the calling of 
the roll t the bill would by an overwhelming majority. 
But by vo against the bill he would say by his vote that he at- 
tached more importance to a tax of three-tenths of 1 percent upon 
old and silver bullion deposited for coinage—when he knew, 
ut the Senate did not, that no silver could be deposited for that 
33 he did to the very important bill which he had 
troduced for the codification of the mint laws. 

A bill which had been prepared by a commission of eminent 
men whom he described in his speech the other day Fe 
recommended by the 3 of the Treasury, and introdu 
by him without the charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent for mint- 
ing gold and silver coin, was declared by the vote of the Senator 
from Ohio to be of less consequence than the tax he proposed on 
deposits of gold and of silver, which could not be deposited under 
the provisions of the bill, His vote was either in good faith, show- 
ing thatthe tax pro d was of paramountimportance in his opin- 
ion to the codification of the mint laws, to the recommendation 
of the gold standard by the Paris conference, and to the adoption 
of the ee standard in this country, so earnestly and elaborately 
urged in his report from the Finance Committee in 1868, or that 
he desired by that amendment and that vote to conceal the 
omission of the silver dollar from the list of coins which had es- 
ca the attention of the Senate. 

e history of the bill in the other House was equally sug- 
gestive, and after the fact was developed by Hon. Clarkson Potter, 
member of Congress from New York, that it contained a pro- 
vision demonetizing silver, Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, who 
had charge of the bill, affected to abandon it. Some days after- 
wards, and in the absence of Mr. Potter, Mr. Hooper presented 
a substitute for the bill, which he falsely claimed did not con- 
tain any of the objectionable features which had caused debate 
on the original bill. The House the substitute under the 
erroneous belief, produced by the statements of Mr. Hooper, 
that the substitute contained none of the objectionable features 
contained in the original bill. 

The substitute as it came from che House, contained, in the 
sixteenth section, a dollar of 384 grains, the equivalent of the 
5-frane 5 . with legal tender limited to 85. 

The Senator from Ohio, as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, reported the bill to the Senate with various amend- 
ments, among which was a substitute for section 16, which con- 
tained a trade dollar of 420 grains, and limited the legal tender 
of all silver coins to $5. 

Notwithstanding all the other amendments reported by the 
committee are recorded in the Globe, according to the practice 
of the Senate, no mention is made of the substitute for the six- 
teenth section. 

After the sixteenth section had been passed over and the 
nineteenth section was reached and under consideration, Mr. 
Casserly, of California, made inquiry why the eagle was omitted 
from the silver dollar and other coins, whereupon the Senator 


‘from Ohio said: 


Mr. SHERMAN, If the Senator wHl allow me, he will see that the 8 
section provides for coin which is exactly interchangea»le with the Englis 
shilling and 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-franc pieca of France will 
be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver coin- 
age; and in order to show this, wherever our silver coin shall float—and we 
are providing that it shall float all over the world—we propose to stam 
upon itinstead of our eagle, which foreigners may not understand and whi 
they may not distinguish from a buzzard or some other bird, the intrinsic 
fineness and weight of the coin. In this practical, utilitarian age the officers 
of the mint seem to think it would be better to do that than to put the eagle 
onour silver coins, 

The remaining amendments of the committee were disposed 
of, and the bill passed without a division, 

The conference report designated the substitute for section 
16—which, as before remarked, does not appear in the Senate 
proceedings recorded in the Globe—as No. 6, and thus made it 
a aks of the statute. 

have shown that the leading members of the two Houses 
who were present during the consideration of the bill were 
ignorant of the fact that the silver dollar was omitted in the 
codification of the mint laws. The Senate and the country must 
judge whether a fair opportunity was afforded the members of 
the two Houses to know of the omission of the silver dollar from 


the list of coins. 

It was i Bere stated by the Senator from Ohio, who had 
charge of the bill in the Senate, and Mr. Hooper of Massachu- 
setts, who had charge of the bill in the House, that it had been 
carefully prepared in the Treasury Department by competent 
experts, which statements naturally 1 confidence that it 
was a conservative and honest co tion of existing laws, 
without any radical or revolutionary change. Noreference was 
made in the debate in the Senate either to the gold standard or 
to the omission of the silver dollar from the list of coins, as will 
rusal of that debate, every word of which will 


appear from a 
ese remarks. 


be printed in 


- 
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The fact that so many prominent and leading members of the 
two Houses, and the Presidentof the United States, who signed the 
bill, were ignorant of the omission of the silver dollar, is signifi- 
cant. The fact that the Senator from Ohio, who did so much to 
secure the recommendation of the gold standard by the Paris 
conference, introduced in 1868 a bill with aharmless title adopt- 
ing the gold standard, claiming that the gold standard was an 
American idea,” had charge of the mint bill Irom beginning to 
end and failed to notify the Senate that it demoneti silver, is 
mostas A 


But 
IN CONCLUSION, 

let me say that the important question above and beyond all that 
is, was the legislation demanded or approved by the American 
people? It certainly was not. They knew nothing of it. It was 
not discussed in any political cam It was not published or 
commented upon in any of the great It remained a pro- 
found secret, so far as the masses of the people were concerned, 
for more than two years, and did not become generaly known 
until the mints of the Latin Union were closed against silver and 
the price of silver declined in the markets of the world, since 
which time the people havedemanded the restoration of silver 
to the place as a money metal which it occupied previous to the 
passage of the mint act. 

No political party has ever at any time in national or State 
convention dec in favor of the single gold standard. On 
the contrary, every convention, State or national, has either ig- 
nored the question or declared in favor of bimetallism, and at 
every Congress since the discovery was made that silver was de- 
monetized, a majoring of the members of each House professed 
at the time of their election to be in favor of bimetallism. 

In the last campsign the platform of all political parties de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism, and all pantos were pledged, in 
case of success, to legislate to that end. The great dailies of 
the Republican and Democratic partes claimed that no party 
was 1 7755 to bimetallism, and that it was nota party question, 
and 

e 


t the tariff was the main issue to be dec 

Itis true that the Republican platform favored a national 
election law, which gave the Democratic party an opportunity to 
frighten the South by the ghost of negro domination and secure 
a solid South without to other considerations. 

I did not believe that the organs of the two great parties were 
sincere in making the tariff the only issue with the ghost of 

domination as an adjuntt. 

returned to my State, and informed the people whom I in 
represent thatthe pending contest between the Democratic 
and Republican parties was a sham battle over the tariff and the 
force bill to secure power to be used for another and very differ- 
ent pu . Itold them that it made no difference which party 
veda et the result would be the same. Both Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Harrison were gold monometallists, and if either suc- 
ceeded, the power aud patronage of the Administration would 
be used to destroy silver and establish the single gold standard. 
I also told my people that I would support neither Mr. Cleveland 
nor Mr. Harrison, and that I repudiated the false pretenses of 

the managers of both of the great political parties. 

But the great mass of the people in the United States would not 
believe that the parties to which they belonged intended to de- 
ceive them, and reluctantly voted the party ticket, hoping for 
the best. 

The deception was not universal. More than a million votes 
were cast for Mr. Weaver, who was running on a free-coinage 
platform without hope of success. Another million remained 
away from the polls and refrained from voting. The people of 
my State, irrespective of party, voted for membersof the isla- 
ture and other officers pledged to the free and unlimited co age 
of silver, and elected every member of the Legislature and the 
Member of Congress by more than a two-thirds vote. 

When the Legislature met my position was indorsed by the 
unanimous vote of each house. I am here to represent the peo- 
— of my State and the vast majority of the people of all the 

tates who by their votes for the last twenty years have signi- 
fied their desire for the restoration of silver to its place as a 
money metal. ee 

I was severely censured, especially by Republicans, for the 
sition I Tokas to the 050 aad 1 of Srž leaders of the 
two great political ties to deceive the ple by proclaiming 
their fete ein to 8 th to obtain 3 with the design 
of doing the opposite after they gained control of the Govern- 
ment. 

I saw no difference in the position of the two candidates, and 
could tneither. The Administration of PresidentCleveland 
is doing y just what I predicted in the canvass. Immedi- 
ately after the polls were closed, the bondholders and the 


ed by the peo- 


national banks claimed that the victory was theirs, and that the 
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verdict of the people demanded a repeal of the only law which 
reco silver asa money metal. 

This law which, notwithstanding the numerous violations by 
the executive department of its most beneficial provisions, has 
added one hundred and fifty millions of the new legal-tender 
money to the currency of the country, can not have caused the 
scarcity of money which produced the panic. It has not been 
shown, and no effort has been made to show, that the Sherman 
act has up to this time inflicted any injuries upon the country. 


On the con „it is admitted that thus far it has been bene- 
ficial, and the Senator from Ohio informs us that it prevented a 
panic in 1890. 


The country is familiar with the predictions of the gold mono- 
metallists. They have denounced every law and every bill look- 
ing to the restoration of silver as pregnant with calamity. 
From 1878, when the Bland act was , to the present hour 
they have declared that silver legislation would ruin the coun- 
try, but they have been unable to point out any instance where 
legislation favorable to silver has been injurious. The evils 
they predicted from the use of silver as money are always in the 
future; never in the past. 

The bankers’ panic was inaugurated to force Congress to de- 
monetize silver and prevent predicted evils; not to remedy evils 
already produced by the Sherman act. The coöperation of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Cleveland was to degrade silver, the former 
8 coinage in India and the latter by refusing to 
obey a mandatory law 2 the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase four and a million ounces of silver per month. 
They accomplished their object by closing the silver mines and 
increasing the panic. The President in his message, finding it 
impossible to point out any injury the increase’ of 8150, 000, 000 of 
new money had dons, was compelled to rest his demand for the 
aera = e Sherman act upon the apprehension of future evils. 

e ` 


It may be true that the embarrassments from which the business of the 
country is suffering arise as much from the evils apprehended as from those 
actually existing. 

He failed to inform Congress that the apprehended evils which 
pcre? the panic existed only in the imagination of the bond- 

olders; the bankers, and their newspaper organs, who had cre- 
ated the present distress in the country for their own selfish and 
sordid purposes; the bondholders to make money scarce and 
to increase the obligations of their debtors; the banks to destroy 
silver, to create the necessity to sell bonds and buy gold for more 
national-bank circulation, and the newspapers to do the bidding 
of the banks and the bondholders for their patronage and other 
considerations. 

Every day the false pretenses of the WNO against the 
Sherman act become more pimens No member of either House 
of Congress since the debate began has been able to show how 
the $150,000,000 of new legal-tender money issued under the 
Sherman law has made money scarce or in anyway injured the ` 
business of the country. No one has shown or attempted to show 
that the continued issuance of legal-tender notes, until the voice 
of the people can be again heard on the main question of bimet- 
ullism or the gold standard, will produce any possible injury. On 
the contrary, the experience of the pastabundantly demonstrates 
the beneficial effects of more new money. 

The machinutions of the banks and the bondholders have 
created dire distress in the country. The immediate duty of 
the hour is to relieve that distress. There is an honest remedy 
and a dishonest remedy. The honest remedy is to restore silver. 
If that can not be done, utilize the silver in the Treasury Depart- 
ment belonging to the Government by issuing silver certificates 
thereon, and issue enough greenbacks to relieve the distress. 
The dishonest remedy is to pass the bill under consideration 
and ratify and sanctify the infamous act of 1873 and fasten a 
perpetual gold standard upon the country; donate $20,000,000 of 
the people’s money, as is proposed in another bill, to the banks 
without any consideration from them; sell bonds, increase the 
national debt, and levy more taxes for the purpose of allowing 
the national banks to usurp the power of the Government in 
furnishing the people money. 

I am in favor of honest legislation. I am in favor of utilizing 
the $50,000,000 of idle silver in the Treasury by the issuance of 
silver certificates thereon. Iam in favor a ae out what- 
ever greenbacks may be necessary—$100,000,000, 8200, 000, 000, or 
any amount that may be necessary to relieve the distress which 
has been inflicted upon the country by the false pretenses of the 
money power. 

In view of the conspiracy inaugurated by concentrated capital 
to reduce the masses of the people of this country to poverty and 
want, 15 is the 1 every Senator who 1 5 his saint to 
resist by every possible parliamentary means the perpetration 
of this great wrong. I donot wonder that bondholders, bankers, 
and their organs demand an immediate vote. They want no dis- 
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eussion. They fear the result of an exposé of their conspiracy. 
It is A age at this time that the great journals of New York 
say, Vote first, and debate afterwards.” Surrender and give 
up your arms; then fight if you can. 

e notify them now that the fort occupied by the defenders 
of the people will never be surrendered. The armies of avarice, 
fraud, and deception must take it if they can. 

To-day the united metropolitan press applaud bimetallists who 
will vote for monometallism. The service of deserters is always 
tefully received during the hour of battle; but when the war 
over there is but one opinion of their conduct by both friends 
and foes. Seventy millions of people constitute the tribunal 
which must ultimately pass upon the proceedings of this extra 
session. They will not view with approbation the men or par- 
ties whom they trusted with power, on the promise to restore the 
money of the Constitution, who use that power to rob them of 
that money and transfer their property to an organization of 
gold monopolists. i 
The pretext for the passage of this bill is not only flimsy, but 
it is absurd. We are told that the object of the bill is to restore 
confidence. Confidence in what, and in whom? Confidence in 
the Government? Nobody has questioned the solvency of the 
Government or the quality of any money bearing the stamp of 
the Government. Confidence in the people themselves? Noth- 
ing has happened to shake theconfidence of the American people 
in their own ability to live and prosper, except the robbery which 
has been practiced in the and is threatened in the future. 
Confidence in the bondholders and banks? They have sufficient 
confidence already in their power to acquire the wealth of others. 
They have been in the habit so long of reaping where they did 
not sow that their confidence in their own ability is sufficiently 
strong. The fact that they regard the Sherman act as an obsta- 
cle to their schemes of plunder is no reason why it should be re- 
pealed. 
On the cont 


„it is the strongest possible reason why it 
should be retaine 


until all the Sherman acts, from 1873 to 1890, 
both inclusive, can go, and go together. The country wants no 
more Sherman acts. But before we repeal the act which was 
extorted from him, let us blot from the statute book the act which 
he placed there without the knowledge or consent of the Amer- 
ican people in 1873. When that is done prosperity will be re- 
stored, and not till then. There can be no ae ress or pros- 
perity while the iron grasp of contraction bin e limbs of en- 
terprise. Contraction can not be permanently prevented with- 
out the remonetization of silver. The metallic basis of gold is 
too narrow for the present 1 and will continue to grow 
narrower and narrower as the supply grows less and less. 
The creditor class may as well know first as last that the 
le of this country will not consent to continual falling re arg 
rd times, and s tion. If the bondholders can change the 
contract and make it payable in gold and take away the option 
of the debtor to pay in either gold or-silver, the people will ulti- 
mately see to it that the debtor has money of no more or less 
value than the money of the contract. The people do not ask to 
change the cbntract; the bondholders do. They have already 
doubled the value of gold, san Dy so doing they have doubled the 
obligations of the debtor. This was revolutionary. It is dan- 
erous for capital to engage in revolution, and I appeal to the 
Sonata to-day to listen to the voice of the people as expressed in 
twenty years of elections, and turn a deaf ear to a subsidized 
press and bankers’ petitions extorted from their trembling debt- 


ors. 

Mr. President, there are many other branches of this sub- 
ject which it is necessary to discuss, and to discuss in good faith. 

do not know whether I can get through to-night with what I 
wish to say; I do not suppose I can; but I wish to refer to a few 
additional facts. When the false peene is made that this bill 
is AOA TORR to bimetallism, we should examine that question 
carefully. 

Whatis the situation of the world in this respect? In the 
first place, England is the 

CREDITOR NATION OF THE WORLD. 

The outside world owe her $10,000,000,000 upon what she has 
received, and she is receiving $500,000,000 annually in interest. 
When I of England I mean the bonded aristocracy, for the 
poor people of England are suffering the same as are our poor 
people; but the England that governs is concentrated capital 
with claims against the balance of the world of $10,000,000,000. 
I do not know how much of that this country owes, but I am 
inclined to think that we owe very nearly half of it. I said in 
my remarks that we had to pay England $150,000,000 annually. 
I think we are paying more Led that. I think we are paying 


$200,000,000 to land. See what a position she has! The out- 
side world has to pay her 8500, 000.000 a year; which is an enor- 
mous contribution to England, besides the supremacy she has in 
the carrying trade and other commercial advantages. . 


The continent of Europe is 
POOR AND PROSTRATE. 

It is said that they are supporting 22,000,000 soldiers at an ex- 
pense of more than $800,000,000 a year. Most of those countries 
are bankrupt, and owe land, particularly Austria and Italy. 

It was England and the United States which destroyed silver. 
The United States joined Engiand to destroy silver, and for 
what purpose? For the obvious purpose to enhance the value 
of money. Now, it said that we must go ona gold basis with 
England; that there is no other mode; that there is nothing else 
for us to do. 

THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
we must have the same kind of money that England has. 
What does that mean? We have to pay her $200,000,000 a year 
now, and she has demands envugh ogame i at present to break 
us down, if we attempt to compete with her for gold. 

If we undertake to buy gold, where is the gold? It is all 
locked up; $536,000,000 in Russia, for instance; $150,000,000 prob- 
ably in Austria, most of which she got from us; she can not pay 
it out; eight or nine hundred millions are in France, and she 
ae not pay any of itout. She protects herself by paying out 
silver. 

The same condition exists in Germany. She can not pay out 
gold. England has the advantage of collecting gold from all the 
world. That doesa good deal toward keeping up her gold sup- 
ply, but she adopts an expedient to keep her gold at home. 
Whenever an attempt is made to draw out her gold, she raises 
her rate of interest. England has never allowed any country to 
draw out her 

INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 

From the earliest history of England, whenever that attempt 
has been made, she has suspended specie payments or raised the 
rate of interest, and in that way protected her poopie: 

During the Napoleonic wars she would not allow any interna- 
tional money to circulate in the country; no nation could draw 
her gold out and bankrupt her. If she allowed such an enemy 
as the gold board in New York toexistin London she never could 
have sent a soldier to the Continent. Since that war she has 
suspended specie piyments three or four times, and she has time 
after time raised the rate of interest, so that the money could not 
be drawn out of the country. She had to do that, notwithstand- 
ing she was a great creditor nation. We, the only Sai in 
the world which pretends to have an international money, allow 
gold to go where it pleases. 

Now, what position are we in? It is said that we must 

7 SELL BONDS TO BUY GOLD. 

Suppose we doit. In that event greenbacks will be presented 
and take the gold out. I know the*banks want that, because 
they want the bonds to bank on. That is what makes them so 
intensely anxious for this plan. If we sell bonds and buy gold, 
you can not ets it will be taken away from you, and the 
same trick will played on you which has been played this 


ear. 
8 When they want to carry out the Austrian scheme, and when 
they want gold in Europe for any purpose, they come here and 
sell our bonds, create a panic, and then the gold goes. The gold 
went last spring in that way; securities were sold, dum on 
the market, and : 

A PANIC CREATED. 


That was one of the processes by which it was created in con- 
nection with the New York banks, whoare agents for the English 
bondholders. They are simply investors and collectors on for- 
eign account. They started this trouble. They sold thesecuri- 
ties, got the gold, and took it away, and when the panic came 
the securities went down 40 or 50 cents on the dollar, and the 
gold is coming back to buy them up. The gold which iscoming 
now is to devour the carcasses of thoss who were killed and de- 
stroyed by taking it away. 

It is said we must fight with England for this gold and that 
we can bring England to time. When we buy gold she can call 
it back by calling on us for three or four thousand millions. We 
can nee compete with England in that way. Weare a great coun- 
tr. ut 

7) WE ARE A DEBTOR NATION, 


with vast unimproved resources, and if we begin to draw that 
gold out they will draw it back when they wantit. They will 
take the foundation right out of our financial system. Do you 
not see what game was played in New York regularly some 
years ago when we were buying bonds every year for two 
three years? There would be a little combination in New 
York that would buy up the bonds during the winter and sum- 
mer months, invest in them, get the interest, and when the 
33 came to move the crops in the fall they would call on 
the Treasury to buy bonds, and $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 would 
be thrown in the hands of those men. The stringency had cre- 
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ated a panic; stocks would be down 20 or 30 per cent and they 
would have the gold to buy them, and then they would make 
their regular harvest; and while we were buying bonds the har- 
vest was as regular as the returning seasons. 

Do you not suppose that our English friends who can draw 
this gold out when they please will have that harvest all the 
time? They will have it this year. They will make hundreds 
and hundreds of millions 

OUT OF THIS CALAMITY, : 

Do you not believe that they will repeat it? You have no 
foundation but what they can take out from under you. You 
will always havea panic when they command. With that great 
creditor nation we can not live in the world on an equality. If 
we give her the control of our circulating medium, if she can 
say at any time when a panic shall come, the people of this coun- 
try are at hercommand. You in your experience know some- 
thing of English rule. I donot mean the great body of the peo- 
ple of England. I k of the concentrated capital that con- 
trols more than $20,000,000,000 of bonds, to which the whole 
world is paying tribute to-day. I speak of that capital which 
has no sympathy with the laboring interests of humanity. I 
8 of that capital that is crushing the masses of Europe to 
the earth, I speak of that capital that 

GRINDS THE FACE OF THE POOR. 

I speak of that capital that accumulates at the expense of the 
sweat and blood of the laboring masses. I speak of that capital 
that has turned back the wheels of progress and placed the labor- 
ing masses of Europe in a worse condition than they were fifty 
yearsago. I speak of that capital that has produced this panic, 
stopped our mines and our mills, and filled the country with sor- 
row and grief. I speak of that heartless organization that looks 
upon America, not as a country, but as a land to be plundered. 
They look upon our people with scorn and contempt, and they 


RIDICULE OUR IGNORANCE 
in their reports. 

The contempt which bondholding Europe has for America is 
well expressed by Daniel Watney, one of the leading advocates 
of the gold standard of Great Britain before the royal commis- 
sion, when he said: 

I can not suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of the folly of the 
United States when they were a debtor nation in adopting a gold coinage. 
They know no about currency matters; they did not know that it was 
go 7 increase their debt enormously.— Second report, Royal Commission, 
page 210. 

Ah, the Senator from Ohio tells us that silver was demone- 
tized by English influence. Oh, if some of our friends could be free 
for one session from English influence and legislate for America 
things would be different.’ What would have been the condi- 
tion of this country if this crime had not been committed? At 
the time silver was 

CLANDESTINELY DEMONETIZED 
the miners of the West were taking their bullion to the mints. 
Previous to that time it had been more profitable to export it 
because of the mistake in the ratio, but the accumulations were 
too greet for export. We had silver mines and in addition the 
gold mines to make us the strongest financial nation of the world. 
We were on the western hemisphere, where gold and silver have 
always been obtained in the greatest quantity. We had Mexico 
as a near neighbor, willing to buy of us, willing to trade with us, 
and to-day, notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in the way by 
the gold monometallists, she is, or she was until her silver mines 
were closed a short time ago, a great consumer of our products; 
and we had an ample sapp y. e had employment for our peo- 
le. We might have had in this country to-day, if it had not 
n for the crime of 1873, as much gold and silver coin as the 
Roman Empire had in its palmiest days—nearly $2,000,000,000; 
and we would then have been free from debt. We would have 
owed nothing by this time. If we had been allowed 
TO COIN OUR OWN MONEY 
we would have been the leading nation. But by 2 
our own resources, by denying our people the right they h: 
under the Constitution, we are to-day reduced to the verge of 
bankruptey. We can do nothing without the consent of the 
money powers of England. We can not legislate in these Halls 
without such consent. Their organs tell us that we must not 
discuss the question. They are teeming every morning with 
commands to the Senate to abdicate its power. 
ht in this connection I will show you how they talked on 
another occasion when there was no money in questionand when 
they were free from their masters. We will see what they said 
when they were not under the money power, when they were 
FREE FROM THE ENGLISH INFLUENCE 7 
of which the Senator from Ohio speaks. He says the act of 1873 
was procured through English influence. I am going to read 
what some of these papers said when they were free from Eng- 
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lish influence. 
uary 5, 1891: 
Will the brave-talking Western Senators execute the “ghost dance" to 


the crack of the 2 whip in the hands of those superannuated medicine 
men, HOAR and junds, at the caucus to-day. 


This is the way they talk when there is no money in it: 


I first read from the New York World of Jan- 


The desperate . of the old Republican leaders to drive the force bill 
through the Senate under the crack of the caucus whip is the boldest defiance 
of the nder the lead 


ular will seen since the gaye of secession. * + * U; 
of this tted partisanship a Repu 
unwilling and protesting Senators. 

[New York World, January 6, 1891.) 


The Administration organ regards free speech in the Senate as a pre- 
tended co and says “the Senate cannot afford to waste time in it. 
Fancy what Seward and Greeley would have said to such a claim. 


[New York World, January 8, 1891.] 


The Erat Bae turned its face toward the future, and these younger men 

who realize that there are concerns of the present and future to be consid- 

bea decline longer to be led by men whose eyes are in the back of thelr 
eads. 


* * * * . ` a 


The assumption that men are traitors.because they ally themselves with 
one political party rather than another, is no longer to be accepted any- 
where outside an asylum for aged and decrepit politicians of a past genera- 


tion. 
[New York World, January 8, 1891.] 

Do you deny the agreement? says HOAR to GORMAN. Were you not to lie 
still and have your throat cut? 

[New York World, January 19, 1891.] 

The Democratic Senators would indeed be false to their duty if they neg- 
lected any resource, even the most extreme possible under parliamentary 
forms, to defeat this rascally and revolutionary conspiracy. 

[New York World, January 20, 1891.] 


No Democratic Senator would so far forget his constitutional duty as to 
refrain from resorting to every device to defeat the passage of the force bill. 


[New York World, January 21, 1891.] 


The present duty of Democrats in Congress is to kill the force bill. 
sacrifice is too great, and no means should be left unused. 


[New York World, January 23, 1891.] 

If the minority of the Senate had no rights, there would be no one in Con- 
gress to speak in behalf of the people. +è * It is to silence the minority, 
to turn the people out of court, that cloture is suggested, and if the Demo- 
crats should not resort to every device to prevent the outrage they would 
be betraying a sacred trust. 

Mr: MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
fo“ a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has been on his feet discussing 
this question for a great while and evidently he is fatigued. He 
has not drawn as yet to the conclusion of his remarks, and doubt- 
less has some valuable suggestions to make upon this question. 
With the Senator’s permission, I will move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to executive business. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. ' 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. HAWLEY called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. Ishould vote yea” 
if the Senator from Vermont were here. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]; but I am 
advised that he would vote “nay if present. I therefore 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER, Iam paron with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. I am not sure how he would vote on t 
question, and I withhold my vote. If he were present I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE}, 
but I do not see him in the Chamber, and I will withdraw my 


vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon can let his vote stand 
if he chooses. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] and I will record my vote. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I am informed by Senators who appear to 
know that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] would 
vote en“ if present. I therefore vote “yea.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 


lican caucus will to-day seek to dragoon 
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ask if the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] has 
voted? - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair under- 
stands. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with that Senator on all 
questions, and I withdraw my vote. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will beso noted. 7 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 28, not voting 22; as 
follows: 

YEAS—S. 
Allen, Dolph, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, Morgan, Stewart, 
Be Faulkner, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Harris, Peffer, Turpie, 
Call, Hunton, Perkins, * Vance, 
Cockrell, Irby, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Power, Walthall, 
Daniel, Jones, Ney. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Davis, Kyle, Roach, 
NAYS—28. 
Aldri e Linds: y, 
Aison Gallinger, McMillan, Sanit, 
Brice, 55 McPherson, ate 
Caff ray, Mills, ockbridge. 
Carey.” Hale, Palmer, Vilas, i 
Cullom, Hawley, Platt, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Proctor, White, La. 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Black Gibson, Manderson, Sherman, 
8 Gordon, Martin, Washburn, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. White, Cal. 
Chandler, Higgins, Morrill, ilson. 
Colquitt, k Murphy, ° 
„ Lodge, Ransom, 

So the motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were e gaa and (at 4o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, September 6, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 5, 1893. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Hudson Ausley, to be postmaster at Salamanca, in the county 
of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in the Dapa of Edward 
B. Vreeland, whose commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Don C. Bishop, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York, in the place of Lawson R. 
Muzzy, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Daniel Budd, to be postmaster at Rye, in the county of West- 
chester and State of New York, in the place of James M. Field, 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Robert E. Connolly, to be postmaster at Phelps, in the county 
of Ontario and State of New York, in place of Frederick R. 
Hoag, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

George F. Ketchum, to be postmaster at Warwick, in the 
county of 0 and State of New Vork, in the place of George 
H. Quackenbush, removed. 

Milton H. Northrup, to be postmaster at Syracuse, in the coun 
of Onondaga and State of New York, in the place of Carroll E. 
Smith, removed. 

Jonas Shays, to be postmaster at Owego, in the county of Ti- 
oga and State of New York, in the place of William Smyth, re- 
moved. 

Edmund M. Wilbur, to be 8 at Saugerties, in the 
county of Ulster and State of New York, in the place of William 
V. Burhans, removed. 

Archibald H. Boyden, to be postmaster at Salisbury, in the 
county of Rowan and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
James H. Ramsey, resigned. 

Edwin T. Hutchinson, to be postmaster at Lakota, in the 
county of Nelson and State of North Dakota, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Thomas R. Robertson, to postmaster at Charlotte, in the 
county of Mecklenburg and State of North Carolina, in the place 
of Archibald Brady, removed. 

John C. Bolimeyer. to be postmasterat Wauseon, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Ohio, in the place of James S. Brailey, 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

William L. Cox, to be postmaster at Prospect, in the county of 
Marion and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1893. 

Frank A. Hockett, to be tmaster at Wellston, in the county 
of sess and State of Ohio,in the place of George W. Darling, 
removed. 

Frank C. Schiffer, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county 


of Richland and State of Ohio, in the place of John R. Wolfe, 
resigned. 
i PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be additional second lieutenants. 

1. Cadet George P. Howell: 

2. Cadet Charles W. Kutz. 

3. Cadet Meriwether L. Walker. 

4. Cadet Robert P. Johnston. 

5. Cadet Robert R. Raymond. 


ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be second lieutenants. 


6. Cadet William M. Cruikshank, vice Burr, First Artillery, 
appointed first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department. 
7. coe’ Gordon G. Heiner, vice Davis, Second Artillery, pro- 
moted. 
To be additional second lieutenants. 


9. Cadet George H. McManus. 
10. Cadet Edward J. Timberlake, jr. 
12. Cadet David M. King. 
14. Cadet Samuel C. Hazzard. 
15. Cadet S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
18. Cadet Otho W. B. Farr. 
19. Cadet Robertson Honey. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


nen John H. Rice, vice Stewart, Third Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

13. Cadet Lincoln C. Andrews, vice Carter, Third Cavalry, 
promoted. 

16. Cadet William R. Smedberg, jr., vice Hardeman, Fourth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

21 e John M. Morgan, vice Walcutt, Eighth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

23. Cadet Andrew E. Williams, vice Barnum, Third Cavalry, 
promoted. 
25. 5 C. Babcock, vice Byron, Eighth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

26. Cadet William Yates, vice Traub, First Cavalry, promoted. 

27. Cadet Herbert B. Crosby, vice Brooks, Eighth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

29. Cadet Benjamin B. Hyer, vice Pershing, Sixth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

30. Cadet Mathew C. Smith, vice Bean, Second Cavalry, pro- 


moted. 
a Cadet Edward B. Cassatt, vice Trout, Ninth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 


To be additional second lieutenants. 


33. Cadet Kenzie W. Walker. 

35. Cadet Harry H. Pattison. 

36. Cadet Eiward E. Hartwick. 
37. Cadet Charles G. Sawtelle, jr. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


17. Cadet Howard Laubach, vice Davis, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, promoted. 

20. Cadet Elmer W. Clark, vice Dodge, Fourteenth Infantry. 
dismissed. 

ee eats Louis B. Lawton, vice Duncan, Ninth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

24. Cadet Amos H. Martin, vice Summerall, First Infantry, 
transferred to the Fifth Artillery. 

„ Buell B. Bassette, vice Kimball, Fifth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

32. Cadet Thomas L. Smith, vice Druien, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, promoted. , 

ae Dados Arthur M. Edwards, vice Kalk, Third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

38. Cadet Howard R. Perry, vice Frier, Seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

39. 8 George E. Houle, vice McRae, Third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

40. Cadet Lincoln F. Kilbourne, vice Winn, First Infantry, 
promoted. 

41. Cadet Verling K. Hart, vice Vance, Sixteerfth Infantry, 
deceased. 

42. Cadet Robert E. L. Spence, vice Brown, Sixteenth In- 


fantry, resigned. 
43. Cadet William C. Rogers, vice Baker, Seventh Infantry, 
promoted. 
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43. Cadet Frank B. McKenna, vice Williams, Fifteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

45. Cadet George H. Jamerson, vice Lasseigne, Seventh In- 
fantry, promoted. 

46, Cadet Edward E. Carey, vice Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Aa adat Edward Taylor, vice Poore, Twelfth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

48. Cadet Hamilton A. Smith, vice Smith, Third Infantry, 
promoted. 

49. Cadet Hunter B. Nelson, vice Barton, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry, transferred to the Tenth Steg? fe 

50. Cadet Albert Laws, vice Keene, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 

romoted. 

51. Cadet Mathew E. Saville, vice Swaine, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5, 1893. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. ~ 
John J. S. Hassler, of Forest City, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, September 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr.PEFFER. Ipresenta petition, in the form of resolutions 
of the executive committee of the Industrial Council of the two 
adjoining Kansas cities, praying that Congress shall have power 
to instruct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes 
for circulation among the people as money, and loan the money 
to the different States upon application and approved security 
ata rate of interest not exceeding 1 per cent per annum to be by 
the several States distributed among their own Pe le, and that 
such notes shall be legal tender in the payment of debts. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance for 
consideration in the future. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRICE presented chu e nod of the Corrugating Company, 
of Cincinnati; of the Rolling Mill Company, of Piqua; of Nathan 
Drucker, Levi C. Goodale and Michael Ryan, committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; of the Perkins Campbell 
Company, of Cincinnati; of Stix, Krouse & Co., of Cincinnati; 
of Samuel Ach & Co., of Cincinnati; of J. B. Hearne, president 
of the Third National Bank, of Cincinnati; of the Linseed Oil 
Company, of Cincinnati; of The Plant and Marks Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati; of Frank C. Grote & Bros., 
of Cincinnati; of N. Druker & Co., of Cincinnati; of Merrie, 
Verhage & Co., of Cincinnati; of the Chas. Moser Company, of 
Cincinnati; of Corbin, Mendel & Co., distillers, of Cincinnati; 
of Claude Ashbrook, cashier of the City Hall Bank, of Cincin- 
nati: of James E. Mooney, president of the American Oak 
Leather Company, of Cincinnati; of S. M. Felton, of Cincinnati; 
ofthe Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland; of Leo A. Brigel, 
president of the Jackson Brewing Company, of Cincinnati, and 
of the Bucket Pump Company, of Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Democratic executive com- 
mittee of Seneca County, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the 
civil-service rules requiring competitive examination of appli- 
cants for appointment in the railway-mail service; which was 
referred to the Committee to Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of merchants, business 
men, and others, of Miamisburg, Ohio, praying for the repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890; which 
was ordered’ to lie on the table. 


Mr. ALLISON ented two petitions of business men and 
farmers of Belmond and Shenandoah, in the State of Iowa, ear- 
nestly pra; for the re of the silver-purchasing clause of 


the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Indiana Assembly, No. 2043, 
hts of Labor, of Indiana, Pa., praying for the free coinage 
ofsilverand for the abolishment of all banks, national, State, and 
private, and remonstrating against any further issue of bonds 
and foreign domination in American finance; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


He also 3 a petition of Local No. 6401, 
Knights of Labor of Pennsylvania, praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Erie Lodge, No. 101, Inter- 
national Associatio®of Machinists, remonstrating against the 
unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
ferred the bill (S. 333) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. POWER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 335) to provide for the disposal of the 
abandoned Fort Maginnis militaryreservationin Montana, under 
the homestead and mining laws, for educational and other pur- 
ponos; reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, from the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 109) 
for the relief of the legal representatives of Chauncey M. Lock- 
wood, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 110) for the relief of L. A. Davis, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

COMPENSATION OF APPOINTED SENATORS. 

Mr. VANCE. From the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, I submit reports in reference to the compensation of the 
three appointed Senators who were refused seats in the Senate. 
The amount to be allowed to each appointee is specified in the 
report. I suppose I may ask for the immediate consideration of 
the reports. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the reports be read, and then we will 
determine whether we will consider them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred reso- 
lution Lala tating Na on for John B. Allen for his time and 
in prosecuting claim to a seat in the United States Senate from Wash- 
ington, report that he be allowed 82,500, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be read. 

The Secretary read ‘the resolution submitted by Mr. SQUIRE 
and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections Au- 
gust 30, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to John B. Allen the sum of $5, 000, in full com tion for all his time and 
expense in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate asa Senator from 
the State of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that the resolution and report should 
go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to make that suggestion. Let 
all the reports take the same course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order. 

Mr. VANCE. Task that the other reports be also read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred a res- 
olution providing compensation for Lee Mantle for his time and e: mse in 
prosecuting his claim to a seat in the United States Senate from Montana, 
report that he be allowed 82,500. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. Let the third report be read. 

The Secretary read the follow. resolution, reported from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to A. C. Beckwith the sum of S2. 000, in full compensation for all his time and 
a atid his claim toa seat as a Senator from the State of 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 856) for the relief of John M. 
Goodhue; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr..CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 855) to repeal all laws pro- 

for the creation or maintenance of the sinking fund; 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 856) for the relief of Louis 
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H. Bristol, administrator; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 857) to correct the mili record 
of James McConnell; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the N papers, referred to the Committee on 


muay Affairs, 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 858) to aid the State of Mon- 
tana to support a school of mines; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 859) for the relief of 
Capt. John B. Dowd, on account of injuries received by him 
by the collapse of the old Ford’s theater, on the 9th day of June, 
1893: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 860) to quiet the title to cer- 
tain lands in the State of Mississippi, and for the relief of the 
heirs and representatives of Eli Ayres; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER introduceda bill (S. 861)for the relief of Charles 
M. Gourley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 862) for the relief of Solomon S. 
Crosswhite; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on oe Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 863) to amend the military record 
of certain enlisted men of the war of the rebellion, named 
therein, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 864) to authorize the pay- 
ment to Rear-Admiral John H. Russell of the highest pay of his 

de; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
ittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 865) to con- 
fer the rank and pay of a first lieutenant of infantry upon the 
director of gymnastics and instructor in swor ip at the 
United States Military Academy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S. 866) for the relief of the 
citizens of the States of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington who 
served with the United States troops in the waragainst the Nez 
Percés and Bannock and Shoshone Indians, and for the relief 
of the heirs of those killed in such service, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HOAR, it was 
Ordered, That John M. Goodhue be permitted to withdraw from the files 
of the Senate all papers relating to his case. 
VIEWS OF MR. SEYD ON COINAGE. 


Mr. HOAR. I move that the letter of Ernest Seyd, which 
was printed as a document the other day, be reprinted for the 
use of the Senate. I understand there is great application for 
it, and that the copies are all gone. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the motion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will kindly repeat his motion. 

Mr. HOAR. The motion is that the letter of Ernest Seyd, 
which was printed as a document, be reprinted for the use of 
the Senate. The copies are all gone and there is great appli- 
cation for it from all parts of the country. 

Mr. CULLOM. There will be no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. x 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to have the privilege of placing 
in the REcorD ashort but very carefully prepared document on 
the subject of the impossibility of international bimetallism. It 
is a document well worthy the study of every member of the 


Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none. 
Mr. PLATT. Whatis the request? 
Mr. GRAY. I rose toobject. I have no objection to its being 
rinted as a document, but I do object, with all respect to the 
nator from Nebraska, to the abuse of the privilege of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I think the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ought to be, as its name imports, a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of this body, and that it should not be used 
for any other purpose. I have no objection, and, in fact, I should 
be glad to see the Senator's paper printed as a document. 
r. PLATT. What is the request? 


pA 


Mr. ALLEN. Ihave no objection to its being printed asa 
document, if it will be available to all Senators in that form. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 


from Nebraska that it is im ible to hear him. 

Mr. > =a ere will be no objection to having 
it published as a public document and as a part of the document 
which contains the letter of Ernest Seyd. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the honorable Senator to raise his 
voice? [tis im ble to hear him on this side of the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say, perhaps there will be no objection on 
the part of the Senate to permit this document to be published 
with the letter of Ernest Seyd as a part of the same public docu- 
ment, and if there is no objection I make that request. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be published separately, if the Senate 
think it is worth while. The Ernest Seyd document has been 
once printed and all the copies are gone, and I suppose it will be 
much more convenient at the Prin Office to use the type al- 
ready set 2 They would have to make a new title-page, etc. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let it be printed, then, as a separate document. 

TAA VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. PLATT, Ido not think any Senator on this side knows 
what is the request or whatthe documentis. Without 5 
what it is IS object. Perhaps when I know what it is I 
have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair requests that conversa- 
tion be suspended. 

Mr. TELLER. The fault is not with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, but with Senators on the floor who are continually talk- 
ing in a tone that prevents anybody from hearing what the 
Senator says. 

Mr.ALLEN. Thedocumentconsists of about six pages of very 
carefully prepared statistical matter upon the subject of the im- 
possibility of international bimetallism. It is prepared by a gen- 
tleman well qualified to prepare such a document, and I am sat- 
isfied it would be of great benefit to the members of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. That is all right. x 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the document 
will be printed as requested. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of 5 by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 

to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4) to provide 
for certain urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The 5 also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for 
81 purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-Presi- 
ent. 8 
HOUR OF MEETING. x 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
VOORHEES, as follows: 

Resolved, That on Thursday, the 7th day of September, and until further 
order of the Senate, the daily hour of meeting be 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. VOORHEES. With the permission of the Senate, I desire 
to make a brief statement. After full and careful consultation 
with the friends on this side of the Chamber of the bill repealing 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, in whose judgment 
I have been accustomed to confide and whose wishes I can not 
disregard, I ask that the resolution go over for the present, be- 
lieving that if we occupy the time of the Senate carefully and 
e we can make as much speed perhaps as by its 
adoption—until at least a later day. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


The Vice-President laid before the Senate the concurrent reso- 
a submitted yesterday by Mr. MORGAN; which was read, as 
follows: 


Concurrent resolution to raisea joint committee of the two Houses to con- 
sider questions of finance, etc. 


Resolved by the Senate (the Howse of Representatives concurring), That a com, 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress be raised, to consistof seven Senators- 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and seven Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives, who to- 
gether shall constitute a joint select committee on finance, the chairman of 
which be chosen by the committee, by ballot, and he shall appoint a 
clerk to said committee. 

2. Said joint committee shall hold its sessions in the Capitol, and in such 
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other places as a majority thereof shall direct, and may employ a stenog- 
shall 4 ry, ‘and Thall have 


the send for papers per- 
er 3 members of said joint committee shall constitute a quorum 
0 

8. Said joint committee shall examine nto the financialand monetary con- 

dition of the Government and people of the United States, with a view to de- 

means for the betterment thereof, and, to this end, shall have full 

juni ction to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question 
t concerns the people or the Government of the United States. 

4. Said committee make as al examination of the following sub- 
jects, and report upon each, separately, in their recommendations to Con- 
gress, and may submit one bill or several bills to the respective Houses to 
carry their recommendations into effect, that is to say: 

1) The full or partial remonetization of legal-tender silver coins and the 
D of legal value that shall be established between such coins and coins of 


(2) The revision of the laws relating to legal tender, so as to prevent unjust 
discrimination in the legal-tender quality of any descriptions of money 
the United States, or for the redemption of which the 


(8) The repeal of the taxes upon the issues of State banks thatcirculate as 
money, and what restrictions upon the conduct of such banks are necessary 
for the public security and welfare, and are within the competency of Con- 
gress to provide, 

(4) The actual cause of the present embarrassed condition of the poopie 
and the national in reference to the character or the supply circu- 
lating medium, and the consequent paralysis of trade and industry. And 
what further legislation is reunired to prevent the national banks from 
abusing their powers under the law, either by their 5 dealings, or in 
combination, concert, or conspiracy with other ba: or persons to the 

* detriment of the Government or the people of the United States. 

(5) Said joint committee may * subcommittees, to consist of not 
less than four members thereof, three members to constitute a quorum, 
who shall be empowered to sit in any piace in the United States and to take 

_ testimony on ọath to be administe by the designated chairman of such 
subcommittee, to be reported to the general committee. Such subcommit- 
tees shall be appointed under the resolution or order of the general commit- 

in such manner as they shall agree. 

(6) The expenses incurred in the execution of the requirements of this 
concurrent resolution shall be borne in equal sums by the respective Houses 
of Congress, to be paid out of the contingent funds appropriated, or to be 
appropriated by Congress. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The auenien is on agreeing to the 
resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. What is the action desired by the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A resolution of so much importance, it 
strikes me, ought not to be voted upon without reference to a 
committee and its examination. It involves a question of the 
groeien importance. I think it will have to be referred to the 

mmittee on Contingent Expenses, any way 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And atthe proper time I shall move the 
reference of the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORGAN. That will be a very proper motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and whenever it is made we shall discuss it. 

Before I submit the resolution to the Senate for reference, 
e I desire to modify it by striking out the sixth clause 
of it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I give notice that the resolution can not 
be taken up now unless it displaces the regular order. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has given notice of a speech 
to-day, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has the floor 
to conclude an unfinished speech, and I shall ask the Senate, in 
all fairness and candor, to continue the consideration of the 
pending business of the Senate, which is House bill No. 1. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have been absent for some 
time from the Senate, unfortunately—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
will suggest to him that he has aright to modify his resolution, 
and that he need not move to amend it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave already done that. I have modified 
it in the particular I have indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has been done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I wish to strike out eleven,” where it 
occurs in line 15, and insert nine,“ so as to have a quorum con- 
sist of nine members instead of eleven. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That modification will be made. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask, and if necessary I move, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the regular order of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Indiana ought to know that 
he can not take me off the floor by a motion of thatkind. What 
I desire to do is to inquire of the Chair whether the rules of the 
Senate have been so far altered in my absence as that there is 
no longer a morning hour? If there isa morning hour, I have 
the right to occupy my position here now on the floor in the ad- 
vocacy of a measure which comes up in the morning hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 


from Alabama that there has been no change in the rules. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very 
Senator can wait for his bi 
the Senate at least. 


ood. Then I am in order, and the 
until 2 o'clock. That is the rule of 


Mr. VOORHEES. I desire simply to say that, while that is 
true, the Senator from Alabama, with exceeding delicacy, takes 
two Senators off the floor who have given notice of their desire 


to address the Senate. One of them, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART], is on the floor with an unfinished speech, and 
the other with a notice given of an intention to speak. That is 
all I wish to say. 

Mr. MORGAN, [I shall be entirely delicate and respectful to 
Svety Senator in this body, Mr. President, when he is in order; 
but I am in order now, and no Senator has the right to the floor 
to supersede me speaking to a resolution which the President 
of the Senate has laid before the Senate. This body has juris- 
diction of the resolution, because it is in the morning hour and 
the President of the Senate has laid it before the Senate. There- 
fore lam not guilty of any indelicacy towards any Senator in 
98 to assert what are my rights under the rules of the Senate. 

he Senator from Indiana has given notice of a motion to re- 
fer this matter to the Committee on Finance. If the joint select 
committee which I pro se, Mr. President, were not expressly 
intended to supersede the functions of the Committee on Minana 
in both Houses that would be a very proper motion, but I do not 
expect that the Senate will refer to the Committee on Finance 
a measure which has for its purpose to supplement the powers 
of the Committee on Finance, because the action of that com- 
mittee up to this time has not been in conformity with, and it 
does not entirely or properly cover, the condition or the neces- 
sities of this country. That is not a friendly committee to any 
general plan of financial relief or reformation. 

In my own conception of the situation, there being no human 
being responsible for this resolution but myself, I have thought 
thatthere was an attempt made here to cure a great breadth of 
financial trouble and evil and difficulty in the United States by 
the administration of a certain nostrum to cure a particular 
part of a complaint which the people of the United States rec- 
penize as being a very serious one and having many different 
aspects. 

An extensive combination of diseases needs a broader treat- 
ment than the measure reported by the Committees on Finance 
of the two Houses. 

I have not observed a greater difference between any Sena- 
tors since I have been in this body than exists apparently be- 
tween those Senators who are in the advocacy here of the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of what is called the Sherman 
act of 1890. In regard to what shall take place after that repeal 
has been accomplished they nave no common pur no agree- 
ment, no accord. There seems to be a great wildness of conjec- 
ture, a great want of concert of action amongst the gentlemen, 
all of whom agree together to repeal that portion of that law, as 
to what shall take place after it has been repealed; and the ob- 
ject of this resolution is to place it in the hands of the two com- 
mittees of the two Houses to determine what is to be done in the 
event the Senate shall concur or shall fail to concur with the 
House in its proposition to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. 

Will any man undertake tosay that there will be no necessity 
for further legislation after that law has passed, or after it has 
been defeated? Has any one hinted that that repeal is to be a 
cure of the financial difficulties of the people of the United States? 
Is it proposed to do anything more than to give a mere respite 
to action until the country can right itself up, or until the legis- 
lation of Congress, which is necessary to bring the country right, 
can be matured? 

No one has suggested, I believe, as yet that tba particular 
remedy is going to relieve the country of all theg. > .tevils that 
we are experiencing now and have been experiencing for the 
last few months, indeed for the last year. 

Therefore, it is necessary not only to meet public expectation, 
but it is a necessary duty devolving upon legislators of the 
United States in Congress assembled that they shall take a broad, 
general, and complete view of all the difficulties which have 
been suggested in respect of the financial and monetary situa- 
tion of the United States; that they shall in their wisdom fully 
and completely investigate the whole subject, and when the 
have understood it that they will bring forward either one bill 
or several bills for the purpose of rectifying all the t oubles 
under which we are living, or else dying. 

The differences that exist, Mr. President, are very marked in 
respect to the remedies which have been suggested. Some of 
those men who claim to be par excellence Democrats, who have 
enjoyed that honorable name for many years, and have fought 
many valiant battles under the flag of the great Democracy, 
think that one remedy, perhaps an all-sufficient remedy, to be 
applied to the situation alter the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act has been carried through, is that which is 
so emphatically and clearly stated in the Democratic platform 
at Chicago, the repeal of the tax upon the issues of the State 


1893. 
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banks. There are other Democrats of just as good standing, and 
Republicans also of good standing in their own party, who believe 
that the next measure that ought to be adopted after the repeal 
of this purchasing clause will be the remonetization of silver. 


When I speak of the remonetization of silver, I mean to have it 
placed where it was in 1873. 

There are both Democrats and Republicans one this floor and 
in the other House who believe not only that that is a necessaay 

licy to be observed to secure financial smoothness and equa- 
blut of financial operations, but that it is a constitutional right 
of the people to have the free coinage of silver—not of the 

le en masse, but of every individual man in the United States to 
have this, and upon the united basis of gold and silver coins to 
reéstablish the system of banks chartered by the States. 

When you commence to deal with matters which appertain to 
the constitutional rights of individual men in the United States 
you begin to trench upon a somewhat delicate ground, and it is 
necessary to be cautious and careful. At a more convenient 
time I hope to discuss this question. 

So there are men who believe that the action of Congress in 
the demonetization of silver and the destruction of its constitu- 
tional and 5 65 parity with gold has violated the Constitution 
of the United States, and that this country has no chance of re- 
covery, no possible hope for a remedy, until that violation has 
been withdrawn and the evil which it has inflicted has been 
healed. There are men of that sort here, and they are neither 
few nor are they weak. 

There are men here who believe that the common working, 
laboring classes of the people of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of France, of Germany, of as F of Austria, of Russia, 
and of every civilized power in this world, are obliged to have a 
silver currency in order to live; that they can not conduct their 
daily operations, their small industries, and feed their families 
without the aid of asilver currency. In most of the countries 
of the world, and in the United States also—shame thatitshould 
be said—this silver currency is called a subsidiary currency. 
More than that, it is dwarfed in its metallic value. Two silver 
half dollars, or four quarters, or ten dimes do not contain as 
much silver bullion as a dollar of the fathers by 8+ grains, I be- 
lieve itis. That sort of money is supposed by a good many po- 
litical economists and very sounding and resounding Democrats, 
who boast themselves of being just and liberal to the people of 
the United States, to say the least of it, to be good enough for 
them. 

Our silver currency amounting to 412} to the dollar, 
nine parts fine, is under the law, except when it is superseded 
by a contract, a full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
Your subsidiary coin, which the people must use every day in 


their transactions, or go hungry and naked, is a legal tender for 
$10, and only for $10. There are $100,000 of subsidiary coin 
used in the United Statesin the daily transactions of the people 


to $5,000 of full round silver dollars and gold coin, but that is 
ecnsidered good enough for the common people of the United 
States. Shovel off upon them four quarters for a dollar, two 
halves for a dollar, ten dimes for a dollar, which contain 83 grains 
less of silver than the dollar itself, and say, With this you can 
pay a debt of 810, but no more; while with gold you can pay a 
debt of any amount, and with any gold that has been coined. If 
it is below the standard of legal circulation, you can take it and 
weigh it out in the scales and make your creditor take it.” 

That is the legal-tender quality of gold. The silver dollar of 
4123 grains you may pay your debt with, no matter what it 
amounts to, unless the contract is the other way. All the sub- 
sidiary coin that you furnish to the people with less bullion in 
it than there isin the silver dollar, where the functions of money 
are equivalent to the face of the coin, you shovel upon the peo- 
ple and say That is good enough for you.” And, in the jeal- 
ousy of the holders of gold, even that is denied to the poorer 
classes in proper supply. 

Democrats have been accustomed, since I was a boy, to de- 
claiming against class 8 Lou legislate for the wealthy 
classes of this country by putting in your acts legal-tender 
money, with a full quota of silver in it or gold in it, as the case 
may be, and when you come tolegislate for the common masses 
of the common people” you say, Take your depleted half dol- 
lars and your quarters and your dimes that you have to buy your 
daily bread with and get for your wages. That is good enough 
for you,” I do not like that class feature in the legislation of 
the Congress of the United States. I am very much in favor of 
a proposition that has been made here, and argued and debated, 
of making all the minor subsidiary coins of the United States 
carry fully as much silver metu zs the dollar of 412} grains. 

That is one of the things that wc ought to be looking after. 
There is a point where we can rectify the rights of the ple. 
There is the point where we can take ee of the masses tthe 
classes. There isa clean-cut proposition making it necessary for 


the action of some committee, and it ought not to be the Com- 
mittees on Finance of the two Houses, for one House has passed 
over this go subject and sent to us, having apparently ex- 
hausted their powers of wisdom and contrivance, a bill that 
contains a single proposition, without ee Ne the whole 
field of legislative duty and providing for what the country so 
urgently needs and demands and what justice requires. That is 
a point that can be taken into consideration by this joint select 
committee of the two Houses, as it has not been by the standing 
committee of either House. 

Another point may be taken into consideration by them, and 
ought to be and must be considered and settled before the finan- 
cial system of the United States can evenclaim moderate respect- 
ability. That is, the legal-tender laws of the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. By way of suggestion to the Senator from 
Alabama, I have the act of February 28, 1853, in my hand, in 
which it is provided that the weight of the half dollar, or piece 
of 50 cents, shall be 192 ins. If we double that we have 384 
grains, which subtracted from the weight of the dollar, 412+ 
grains, leaves a difference of 28+ grains. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not pure silver? 

Mr. PEFFER. No. 

Mr. MORGAN, It is standard silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. Standard silver. 

Mr. MORGAN, I had reference to pure silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is nine-tenths of that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Nine-tenths. Now, we have quite a medley, 
quite a patch-work, quite a crazy-quilt performance, here in our 
statute ks on the subject of legal-tender money. Under the 
Revised Statutes, section 3587— 


The gola coins of the United States shall be a sega tender in all payments 
at their nominal value, when not below the standard weight and limit of 
tolerance provided by law for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
below such standard and tolerance, be a legal tender at a valuation in 
proportion to their actual weight. 

That is what the logal tender laws of the United States do for 
gold and gold coin. It isan advantage that is unseemly and un- 
just. 

Under section 3587 of the Revised Statutes the minor coins of 
the United States are legal tender for 25 cents. 

Under sections 3473, 3475, and 5182 of the Revised Statutes: 

After aT such association shall have caused its promise to such notes 
on demand to be signed by the president or vice-president and cashier there- 
of, in such manner as to make them obligatory promissory notes, payable on 
demand, at its place of business, such association is hereby authorized to 
issue and circulate the same as money; and the same shall be received at par 
in all agate of the United States in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues to the United States, except for duties on imports: an 
also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States 
to individuals, corporations, and associations within the United States, ex- 
cept interest on the public debt, and in redemption of the national currency. 


Now, there is a limited, peculiar, legal-tender quality given to 
the national-bank notes differing from all other legal-tender qual- 
ities given to all other species and descriptions of money. 

Silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy, of standard silver * * + 
which coins together with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United 
States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressiy stipulated in the contract.— (Revised Statutes, sections 3009, 3473, 3474, 

13, ; Statutes, volume 20, page 25.) 

Silver doilars are subjected there expressly to the stipulation 
that may be made in the contract between the parties, whereb 
they may establish for themselves a legal-tender rate and alegal- 
tender law as they think, but no judge would ever think of exe- 


cuting it. 
That the mt silver coins of the United States of smaller denomina- 
tions than $1 shall hereafter be a legal tender in all sums not exceeding 810, 


in full payment of all dues, public and private.—(Statutes, volume 21, pages.) 
The act of March 3, 1863, provides that— 


Treasury notes issued under the authority of the acts of March 3, 1863, 
chapter 73, and June 30, 1864, chapter 172, shall be legal tender to the same 
extent as United States notes for their face value, excluding interest: Pro- 
vided, That Treasury notes issued under the act last named shall not be a le; 
tender in payment or 8 ot any notes issued by any bank, banking 
association, or banker calculated and intended to circulate as money. (Re- 
vised Statutes, section 3590; Statutes, volume 12, page 710; Statutes, volume 
13, page 218.) 

There is another entirely peculiar phase of legal-tender law 
sepa to a particular part of our currency. 

hen we come to Treasury notes: 


Src. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treas’ 
of the United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the Unt! 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount 
of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver 
bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the 
Treasury, purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be alegal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, except where othe: 
expressly s ated in the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and public dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such 
notes, when held by any national- ation, may be counted as a 
of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the 
asury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
under such tions as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or 
silver coin, at discretion. (Statutes, volume 26, page 289.) 
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That is the act of the 14th of July, 1890. Then comes the old | dare not break through, or because of their indisposition to take 


foundation act, the legal-tender law, in regard to United States 
notes: 


United States notes shall be lawful and a legal tender in paymen 


t 
ted States, except for duties 


of all debts, public and private, within the Uni 
on imports and interest on the public debt. (Revised Statutes, section 3588; 
Statutes, volume 12, page 711.) 


Here are nine different legal-tender laws applicable to the dif- 
ferent kinds of money issued by the United States. 

Now, I submit, Mr. President, that there never was such a 
medley of legislation upon one vital topic as that which now in- 
fests the statute books of the United States. If there was a 

und of distrust of the value of the currency of the United 
tates, of its actual money value, that ground would be firmer 
and stronger under the feet of the objector in respect to the legal- 
tender laws than any other part of the whole fabric of our patch- 
work of finance and monetary system. It is acrude, ill-digested, 
contradictory, elaborate, almost impossible-to-be-understood sys- 


tem of legal-tender laws, appl. to all the various aspects of 
money that from time to time we have had occasion to put forth 
to meet the exigencies of our tical and financial situation. 


Ought that not to be remedied? Ought not any money issued 
by the United States or any money redeemable by the United 
States or any money coined by the United States (unless, per- 
haps, it is the minor coins made of nickel and copper) to be an 
equal legal tender for the paymentofdebts? Ifyou havea legal- 
tender value attached to money at all, why is it that every dol- 
lar in the United States issued or coined by its authority is not 
of equal legal-tender value? Who, in framing a monetary sys- 
tem, would ever think of making this gross batch of inconsist- 
encies and absurdities a part of that system? Until we get rid 
of that, discriminations are necessarily to be made, and will al- 
ways be made, between the different of money issued by 
the authority of the Government of the United States. 

That is a very important subject for the consideration of the 
Congress of the United States, one that we can not pretermit. 
We can not forbear to act upon it without disappointing just ex- 
pectations and without cae reese Apes wisdom, if not the integ- 
1 5 of our action upon this finan question. 

ur national-bank system stands between the people of the 
United States and the Government as the almoner, I will call it, 
the distributor of the promises of the Government of the United 
States that stand for money. While it has been guarded with 
all the care and supervision that has been possible by the wise 
men who have dealt with it heretofore, it is still an utterly in- 
sufficient system for the eee. of the people against just 
such calamities and troubles as we are emerging from to-day. 

Now, is that the fault of the system itself? Havewe a system 
that may be abused by the adroitness of financiers here and in 
Europe to such an extent as that the national banks may violate 
all of their duties to the people and to the Government with ab- 
solute impunity, and yet, as the honorable Senator from Texas 

Ir. COKE] told you the other day, and the honorable Senator 

m Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] told you also, require the people 
of the United States to pay interest upon every dollar of national- 
bank notes that goes into circulation? They furnish the credit; 
they furnish the representatives to enact the laws; the laws are 
énacted; and the laws impose upon the moncy the people handle 
every day, taxation andinterest. The peop!e have to bear all 
these burdens; the banks bear none of them; and while the peo- 
ple are in this condition, the banks at will and pleasure perform 
or violate their duties, according to their bestinterests, and not 
according to the obligations either of oaths or publie duty. Is 
that the fault of the system, or is it the fault of the administra- 
tion of the system? That there is afault no man denies, no man 
can deny. 

I will not this morning, Mr. President, undertake to go over 
what has been so well portrayed here by 1 Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER], from facts that he brought in evidence 
before the Senate, and by the Senator from Missouri Mr. COCK- 
BELLI gene an equally strong statement of facts, to show the 
crim eee of the national banks of the United States 
in their dealings with the people of this country in these latter 
days, and especially during the last five or six months. There 
is no necessity on this occasion for me todo that. I hope to 

ak of this at a later date. There is not a man who can read 

e promise on the face of a bank note in the United States who 
does not understand it. We may think that this subject is so 
clouded up that the common people of this country ean not un- 
derstand it, but they all understand it perfectly, and they have 
at last learned, at the epee of a terrible experience, that 
they are to be made the sufferers of every financial calamity that 
can be b ht upon this land. 

They are beginning to understand that their representatives 
in the Senate of the United States and in the other House, either 


because of their being tied up with political affiliations that they 


the responsibilities of their high and awful position, stand by 
and refuse to grant them relief. They even stand by and refuse 
to consider the subject of relieving them. The House commit- 
tee has had this subject before it, and the Senate Committee on 
Finance also; and with all of this startling development of cruel 
disappointment to the people of the United States, bringing al- 
most actual starvation into the houses of thousands and 8 
dreds of thousands of good People, they have been standing by 
and wi the refusal of the banks to pay their depositors 
when they the money in their vaults and did not deny it; 
refusing all discounts upon paper and securities, it made no dif- 
ference how good they were; locking up all the avenues of trade 
and industry, so that no man could do more than feed his family, 
and a great many could not do that. 
» These Representatives have stood by and seen the whole of it, 
and they haye been as dumb as statues upon the subject of the 
interests and rights of the people, and of their responsibilities 
tothem. They come forward with one single proposition where 
there are many to be considered, and demand of us that we shall 
consfder that, and only that; and after we have recelved from 
them this modicum of what they claim to be a temporary relief, 
and nota complete and thorough and satisfactory relief to the 
people, then we are compelled beseechingly to ask them if 
they will not, in their goodness and benevolence to the people, 
after a while take up these other subjects for consideration and 
lend a helping hand. 

ican not do my duty unless I demand more of the Senate of 
the United States than that, and I do demand it. {demand it, 
sir, asa Democrat. More than that, I demand it ss an Amer- 


‘ican Senator. If any party tie stood in the way of my making 


this demand and enforcing itI would strike it from me with de- 
light and go as an honest and a free man to the fearless repre- 
resentation of an honest and free “people. I could not be bound 
by such slight obligations to party ties while refusing to do my 
duty to a suffering constituency. 

t are we todo about the rehabilitation of the State banks? 
There is not a wealthy man in the Senate who is in favor of it— 
not one. There is not a wealthy man in the United States I 
have ever heard of, whois in favor ot it. If it depended upon their 
votes we would never get it, it would be an im ibilit , not- 
withstanding that great pledge of the Democratic platform. Is 
that to be recalled? Is it to be swallowed whole? Is it to be 
ignored? Have we no 8 of a 3 connected 
with the consideration of that question? Yet, Mr. President, if 
I were to offer such an amendment to the bill from the House 
pending here it would be voted down by the friends of the repeal 
of the Sherman act. 7 

It would be voted down without hesitation. It would be voted 
down by them with the same unanimity of feeling that they 
would vote down the free coinage of silver, and so the rectifica- 
tion of the legal-tender laws would be voted down by them. If 
Ishould have the temerity to bring into the Senate a proposi- 
tion that every dollar coined and issued by the United States Gov- 
ernmentshould be an equal legal tender for the payment of debts, 
it would be voted down. So would any proposition to restrain 
he Danis from destroying the industries of the people be dis- 
ca = 

What we must do, if we do any thing at all for the sake of the 
poore; is to do all that is in our power to consider the whole 
ength and breadth of these great questions and deter mine them 
at one time and by one committee, and also in one session of 
Congress. 

If this committee is properly constituted it would consist of 
representative men from every political party in this country. 
It would consist of seven members of the House and seven mem- 
bers of the Senate. Amongst that membership of seven there 
would be ample room for all the parties who are represented on 
this floor, the Populists, the free-coinage Democrats, the anti- 
silver Democrats, the free-coinage Republicans, and the anti- 
silver Republicans. They could all haye a full and fair repre- 
sentation upon that committee in both Houses, and when they 
have met together for the purpose of considering the measures 
that are necessary for the welfare of the ponie of the United 
States we would find no mere party assemblage there. 

We would find an assemblage of every interest represented on 
the floors of the two Houses. A just representation of the peo- 
ple of the United States, und every man would have his voice, 
could bring forward his facts and his views and make his report, 
and when the reports came into the two Houses the House and 
the Senate would have nothing to do but to adopt that report 
which will best coincide with its views of the requirements of 
the general situation and the welfare of the whole country. 

Now, if we want to get at this question in a nonpartisan spirit 
and almost every gentleman who has discussed this question in 
either House, I observe, has attempted to have the country be- 
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lieve that he approached it in an entirely free and nonpartisan 
spirit—if we want to get at this a æ nonpartisan spirit, 
let us have a committee upon which all of these respective in- 
teresis are directly and distinctly represented. After such an 
examination of great and comprehensive subject, it will be 
the duty of all parties to acquiesce in the wishes of the majority 
and to aid in carrying their plan of finance into full execution. 

Then the ple of the United States will have confidence in 
your patriotism and your impartiality. Then they will say you 
are conferring in a friendly spirit with all the people and all their 
representatives, and you are trying to bring them into harmony 
of action upon this great question of finance. You are tryingin 
good faith to relieve the people. 

Is there any reason why that should not be done? It ought 
not to N the expectation or wound the pride of the Com- 
mittee on ance in the Senate or in the House that thisshould 
be done, for the reason, if there were no better reason, that you 
can not get concert of action between the two Houses otherwise 
than by the action of a joint committee. These two Committees 
of Finance, although they are Democratic in majority bothin the 
oe nth in the Senate, are not in concert of action in every 
particular. 

There has been but one point upon which they could meet. 
There has been but one point that they were willing to discuss 
or could afford to discuss. They have either ignored or else they 
have refused to consider every other proposition except the 
single one of coalescing with the honorable Senator from Ohio 

r. SHERMAN] in destroying the act which he was so proud of 
ere, and for several sessions after it had been enacted. That is 
as far as they can get. 

Well, that does not go far enough to suit me as a Democrat. 
I never recognized the honorable Senator from Ohio as my file- 
leader as a Democrat. There were some other Democrats in 
the United States whom I preferred to affiliate with in former 
times. I will name one of them—Allen G. Thurman. Allen G. 
Thurman was always a free-coinage Democrat. I believe he has 
not lived until he has been forgotten asa Democrat. His teach- 
ings and his honorable labors in behalf of Democracy, as well as 
free coinage, will survive in the memory of men the history of 
90 per cent of the members on this floor to-day, or who have been 
here in the last thirty or forty years. When you speak about 
great and good and consistent men who are Democrats I may 
proudly refer you to Allen G. Thurman, the Old Roman; not the 
modern Roman, who is represented in the person of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. 

I took up the Washington Post this morning, which I always 
read with satisfaction, because itis a bright paper, and it usually 
holds the front row, I may say, upon the news that is current 
ees the United States. I find the following special to the 

‘ost: 


NEW York, September 5. 
The last trace of acute stringency in the money market disappeared to- 
day, there being nopremium on cash. The banks are now paying out cash 
dee n i ps Umbria, La Champagne, and Saale brought about 
The whole amount of the By) of thedealers in 
mium lasted aggregates 81. 
firm being that their profits were $600,000. The remaining 
brokers are easy of es te. The firm making the largest established a 
lead from the poranne though forced by two banks to withdraw their ac- 
counts. The third bank accepted their account only on condition that cur- 
rency should never be demanded of them. This other discouragements 
offered by the banks intimidated many 
the 8940 Fur ot profit might have been larger the banks themselves 
forced to bu e railway and express corpor 


case. 

The premium will not return in halt a century. Banks say that the condi- 
tions producing the scarcity were unusual, and will never oceur again in 
ordinary circumstances, $ 

The most valuable of the influences against a pautan is the growth of 
the sentiment t the sale of currency in hard times. The banks have 
been supported during the struggle to keep the premium down by the lead- 
ing mercantile and stock houses. 

Those who have had to buy the money have been princi, y employ- 
ers of labor, and the immediate effect of the dropping of the rm will be 
that more factories will startup, and concerns that have failed will not have 
to ipone resumption of SEn — longer than is absolutely necessary. 

kers at the uptown resorts said this evening that they had for the first 
time in five weeks Been aying merchants and business men currency on de- 
mand and in whatever denominations were desired. Their customers were 
delighted, and the bankers assured them that henceforth gong e eee 
get currency of whatever denomination they asked for on their checks. 


What hes produced that marvelous relaxation, that sudden 
brightening Ey the zenith and the horizon around the mone- 
tary world? at has so inspired these gentlemen as that they 
at last give their consent that the people of the United States 
shall have the use of their own money; that the depositors shall 
actually have their drafts honored when they are sent to the 
banks, and that Ereaga paper may be unted in the 
banks? What has produ this marvelous toning up of the 
confidence of the banking institutions in the United States? Is 
it the passage through the other House of the bill to repeal the 


Sherman act? It has not passed the Senate yet. We are invited 
to pass it. We are urged to pass it. Wearecommanded to passit. 
Weare threatened if we do not pass it. Our Democracy is ques- 
tioned if we hesitate to it; but there seems to be quite a dis- 


position on the part of Senate to look into the subject before 
they pass it; they want to examine intoit. These gentlemen 
who have become so confident in the monetary situation in the 
United States are not counting with absolute confidence upon 
the action of the Senate. No, sir; it is a different thing. 

Four or five months this movement was commenced. It 
wascommenced in Great Britain. It was commenced by a deter- 
mination in Great Britain that the monetary system of the 
United States should be brought down to the lish basis. 
Money had been loaned here upon bonds and securities of vari- 
ous kinds, put up as collateral, and if they could make money 
scarce in the British markets and hard to obtain, of course the 
collaterals would go down in value and would have to be sold. 
They made the cinch upon the monetary world in Great Britain 
and Germany, but chiefly in Great Britain. They got these 
securities on the down grade. The bears were triumphant. 
Thespeculators in lower prices had the rule of the money market 
and the control of the bond market, and the margin market, and 
everything connected with the pledge of stocks as 1 
loans; and down and down went the securities that had n 
pledged in Great Britain for the loan of money. 

These securities, it is said, were sent home for sale, and they 
were sold, and ae bought, and as soon as these men got 
hold of enough of them to 1 8 themselves rich, as soon as they 
had secured the market in their own hands and could buy them 
almost at their own prices, then they relaxed the money market 
and said tothe peoe, We have confidence now; we will relax 
the money market and prices will go up; ease and comfort will 
come into the monetary situation; bonds will rise, and we will 
reap a tremendous harvest out of this situation.” 

at is how it happened; and the wise gentlemen who fancy 
that they unders all about finances and financial operations 
can not deny thesestatements. Neithercan they state any other 
ground for the terrible conflict and depression that we have 
passed through than that I have just stated. 

The money of the United States, Mr. President, is not used 
for the purpose of developing agriculture, or mining, or the in- 
terests of forestry, or even of eyeing and navigation, and 
scarcely for railroads. The great bulk of the money of the 
United States that is employed in Wall street is handled by the 

amblers in stocks. They get the first call on the money mar- 

et. They go there with their bonds, their securities piled up, 
and pledge them as collateral for the purpose of potting money 
to buy more with, and to speculate upon them, for that is the 
whole routine of their life and their business—speculation, and 
nothing else. When a merchant in good standing, I care not 
how good he may be, or a manufacturer with large industries 
under his control of the greatest possible advantage to the coun- 
try and all the way from 1,000 to 10,000 employés and operatives 
to be taken care of, goes to one of these banking institutions and 
asks for a loan upon any kind of mortgage or pledge that he can 
possibly put up, they will not let him have it. 

Now, there is a reason for that, and a good banking rea- 
son. The man who handles stocks can always throw them upon 
the market, and his money is borrowed upon call. Itisa call 
debt. When the market shows that the stock which is put up 
as security is depreciating, and is likely to go befow the proper 
margin for the payment of the amount loaned, the banker 
not anything to do but to take it and put it upon the market and 
sell it and realize. A merchant goes to one of these banks that 
has had perhaps a million dollars loaned upon call, fortified b 
stocksasa collateral security, andasksforaloan. “ What lengt 
oftimedoyou want?” ‘ Why, I want thirty days (or sixty days 
or ninety days) time. Lam obliged to have some credit. Ican fur- 
nish youample security, of good indorsers, but Lam obliged to have 
some credit.” Theanswer is: We can not take your paper atall, 
for the reason that we can make more money upon our call loans. 
We can handle our money two or three times over in a month, 
Perhaps; at all events, it is always ready when we demand it, and 
if it is not paid we can go into the stock market and sell securi- 
ties and realize.” So that the great mass of the money of the 
as is employed continually in supplying funds for stock 
gamblers. 


This thing reaches across the ocean, and there must be points 


where there are accumulations of capital sufficient to supply this 
great demand for 1 Where are they? Go and unlock the 
vaults of the Rothschilds treasury, and you will find one of them: 
unlock the Seligman vaults, and you will find Another; unlock 
the vaults of four or five of the great banking houses of Europe, 
and you will find themall. They are all there. 

The fountain sources of the supply of money are there: They 
control the money, not of individuals merely, but of governments; 
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they control the whole financial system of Europe, and our banks 
go there to borrow money to lend to the stock gamblers, and not 
to lend to the people. So when there comes a tightness in the 
money market of Europe we find that the first effect is to place 
these bonds and securities upon the market at the loss of the 
stock gamblers, and we find that the next effect is that no com- 
mercial or industrial man can get a shilling on any paper that 
he can offer; no credit that he had been a lifetime building up 
is worth a cent to him; nothing is worth anything to him, be- 
eause the power of the banks is controlled almost exclusively 
by the gamblers. That is why the people can not get in contact 
with their own institutions and their own money. That conges- 
tion is ing away,itseems. They have bought their stocks 
at great depreciation, and now they begin to want to realize, and 
money is let loose and prices rise. Prices rose 10 per cent in a 
week on stocks sold in the markets in New York. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Alabama, 
with hisleave, if his statement of facts as to the course of the busi- 
ness of the national banks as to their preference in loansis made 
as the result of his observation of the national banks of his own 
State? Is that their course of business, so far ashe is informed? 

Mr. MORGAN. Myobservation, Mr. President, of course has 
been confined to the national banks of my own State pretty much, 
but the national banks of Washington also do the same thing, 
and I have some acquaintance with what they do. I know that 
a merchant can not go here in Washington city and get his bill 
discounted, no matter how good he makes it on the security of 
indorsements, and get the money for the purpose of carrying on 
his business. He can not make a loan in a national bank in Wash- 
ington, but a man who can go and put up certain stocks for se- 
curity can do so. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think it 
would be proper to rise to controvert his statement of fact about 
whatcomes within his personal observation, but I think I can say, 
as a man who has had some large experience in business affairs 
in my own State and large observation as a professional man, that 
that statement is not true of the banks of Massachusetts or New 
England. The class 5 described by the Senator are 
the terror of the natio banks. They never like their paper, 
and they get rid of it and = it when they can. The business 
of the banks is almost exclusively confined to discounting the 
business paper of manufacturers and merchants at moderate rates, 
and these banks have been paying dividends of late years of about 
5 or 6 per cent only. The panics, which the banks are charged 
with getting up, light upon the banks with more severity than 
on any other kind of capital invested in business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts know 
how pany savings banks in his State have demanded thirty 
days’ notice from depositors? 

r. HOAR. Ido not, but I suppose they all do when they are 
Gad made a run. ~ 

r.MORGAN. Every one. They demand time; they will not 
pay, and they can not pay. Their resources are locked up. 

r. HOAR. That is entirely another question, which I will 
not interrupt the Senator to go into at this time, but I shall dis- 
cuss it at the proper time. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not by any means another question. It 
is a part of the same troubles. The savings banks in Massachu- 
setts and in all of New England have been remarkable for their 
punctuality in their dealings, and for their meeting all the de- 
mands brought upon them by the poor people who put their 
money in their charge; and now, even those honest New Eng- 
landers, who have handled the money of the pops with somuc 
care, so much circumspection heretofore, are forced by condi- 
tions which they can not possibly obviate or correct to demand 
thirty days’ time when a poor fellow who has a deposit of $5 in 
the eet bank goes there to get his money to buy bread for 
his family. 

Mr. HOAR. If my honorable friend will pardon me I think 
1 know something of that also. What ae peony I can give as 
a voucher for the statement [ give, that the poor fellow whom 
the Senator describes will always get, does now get, and has 
through this panic got his money. : 

The thirty days’ notice is a mere protection inst a run, a 
panic, an excitement, an utterly unfounded delusion, but during 
all this time, asa rule in our savings banks, pornon wanting 
their money to pay their taxes, to support their families, or to 
meet obligations which they had contracted depending on the 
savings bank deposit to meet them, have got their monèy. 

The Senator is aware that the banks can only take to the 
amount of $1,500 from any one person in Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRAY. With the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, may I ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am in hopes that the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Massachusetts will both come in and 
debate this resolution, for the reason that I want it carefully ex- 
amined before it is acted upon. 


Mr. HOAR. The Senator should remember that my last 
statement was made in reply to his question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want this resolution adopted because the 
Senator from Massachusetts and myself, without either of us 
desiring to make an incorrect impression in theslightest degree, 
find ourselves at cross points, at loggerheads, on a very impor- 
tant state of facts; and I want the proposed committee to exam- 
ine into the facts and give us the truth, and let us see who is 
right and who is wrong. 

Mr. GRAY. May I make a single observation in line of what 
the Senator is saying? 

Mr. MORGAN. es. 

Mr. GRAY. If I understand it—I do not know how it may be 
in Massachusetts—all of the savings banks of which I have any 
knowledge have it as a rule, it is one of their by-laws, that when 
a deposit is made it is made subject to the understanding or con- 
tract that thirty days, or some specified number of days, notice 
shall be given before the deposit is withdrawn. 

: ate: MORGAN. Of course, Mr. President, that is the way it 
is done. 

Mr. GRAY. Itis yet of the contract with the depositor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Otherwise they would be put into bank- 
ruptey, or perhaps their officers would be put into the peni- 
tentiary for not having complied with their obligations to pay 
the money, and so they have a reservation of thirty days; but 
when do they ever use that right? 

Mr. GRAY. Only in times like these. 

Mr. MORGAN. es, in times like these. It is because these 
times exist that the necessity has been forced upon the banks to 
claim thirty days before paying the deposits of these poor bread- 
winners. A 

Mr. HOAR. Ninety days. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 want to investigate. Iwant the country in- 
formed, and I want the country relieved in respect to these 
matters, not that I have any particular pet measure which I am 
advocating here or anywhere else, but I want the Congress of 
the United States to look into the whole subject and do every- 
thing that can be done for the purpose of rectifying these evils. 

I thought, Mr. President, that I would read some extracts 
from the letter of the president of a national bank in Alabama 
to me upon the subject of the depression which exists in that 
State amongst the laboring people. Itis not necessary that I 
should read the letter at large, and I find also that one sheet of 
itis missing. I thought I had it here. 

This gentleman goes on to state that in those splendid iron 
industries in Alabama, which have beenso prosperous and have 
done so much good to the people there and to the United States 
and to the world, the payment of wages of laborers is made daily 
or weekly in meat and bread. They do notask any money; they 
do not expect to get it; they are working for a bare subsist- 
ence—enough to support them and their families. Men who 
could ordinarily get their $2.50 to 35a day are working in the 
mines and in the iron establishments in Alabama upon a con- 
tract that they will receive from the companies enough meat 
and bread to feed their families. They can not get any money, 
and could not get any. 

The people of the State of Alabama, through their newspapers, 
are sending up supplications and prayers to, heaven, and also to 
the national banks forsome relaxation of the stringency of money 
matters. Once in a while a paper will come out in triumph and 
glee and say, We are to have money to buy cotton;” and that 
carries a cheerful thought to the hearts of these poor laboring 
sed ie of my State—money'to buy cotton, as if the world did not 
need that staple as much almost as it does food; cotton, which 
has always commanded gold as wellas currency whenever it 
might be landed at a railroad depot or on a steamboat, or onany 

lace where it is accessible to navigation, from the time of its 
oundation as one of the leading industries of the United States; 
cotton, which has been crowned as a king in some of the days of 
this present generation, is a poor pitiful beggar wanting to 
know whether there is to be money to buy cotton. 

Who has the control of the money so that the people who raise 
cotton for theclothing of the human famiy ean not tind a market 
for it, can not find money to sell it for? ho has got the money 
locked up? Who has got the control of it? Do you not know 
who has it? Has anybody ever suggested a doubt or a question 
that the money was locked up in the hands of banks and of bankers, 
that they have got the control of all the monetary system and the 
entire finances of the people of the United States? More than 
that, they bring their pressure to bear in this instance, as they 
have frequently before, just at the time when the wheat, cotton, 
and corn crops are maturing. Corn and wheat and cotton are at 
prices now which are discreditable to the Congress of the United 
States, which are a disgrace and a shame to these bodies, because 
we have not stood by our people and enabled them to have a sound 
currency for the purpose of carrying their crops to the markets 
of the world. 
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Wheat down even below 50 cents a bushel, cotton 5 to 54 cents 
a pound, corn at less than 30 cents a bushel, and all because the 
banks and bankers have got the money locked up in their vaults 
and treasuries and will not let the people have it, while they 
are taxing them to pay interest on it, and we stand idly by here 
and dream of party succegs and party allegiance and party fidelity 
and see our people starve and go naked, and never raise a hand 
or a voice to undertake to care for them. Iam not of such, 
thank Almighty God. [Manifestations of applause.] 

I could go on, Mr. President, and show from the papers I have 
before me- but I shall not now refer to them—other very im- 
portant facts to prove the necessity of our taking hold of this 
subject in a strong and earnest way. So 

Now, I have no ace licy or purpose aboutit. I am mupe 
to go with and abide by my people after they have had a ful 
hearing and after a free conference upon any system of measures 
which will make our people secure henceforth against these out- 
rages and wrongs from which we are just now escaping. I care 
not whether it may be called a Republican, a Democratic, or a 
Populist measure—it makes no dffference. If it will give the 
relief to the people, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, which they havea right to demand at our hands, 
I will unite with whoever it is that brings that measure forward 
if it commends itself to my judgment. I am not going to be 
illiberal or stringent about it, either. I am not going to inquire 
whether somebody outside of this Chamber wants it done or does 
not want it done. Iam not going to ask persons who have no 
legislative power whatsoever to form joint commissions to in- 
vestigate this question. I feel upon this question the responsi- 
bilities of a representative of my State and people; I feel the 
necessity of action. 1 desire broad, catholic, orthodox action in 
respect of this question, consistently with the Constitution of the 
United States, and that is all I desire. 

If you want to take the tax off the State-banksystem, and that 
is the judgment of Congress as being one of the useful remedies 
or one of the best remedies which can be ial each doso. Ifyou 
want to remonetize silver as a means of restoring confidence and 
£s a means of giving to the people a basis of credit and power of 
redemption, do that. I should be delighted if you were todo it. 
If you want to strike both gold and silver todeath, if necessary, 
do it, if it is for the welfare of the people; but let us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, hold the reins over our own institutions and our own es- 
tablishments; let America furnish to Americans the proper cur- 
rency to circulate in their business, let us not be dependent upon 
Great Britain or Germany or France for anything in respect of 
ourcurrency. We have the material here to build up asystem of 
finance better than any that exists in this world. 

We already predicate a system of finance which requires us 
to redeem „000,000 of circulating paper on less than $100,- 
000,000 in gold, and we sustain it without difficul What sup- 
plies the great vacuum between $100,000,000 of gold in the Treas- 
ury and ,000,000 of paper in circulation in the hands of the 
people, for the redemption of every dollar of which the United 
States is responsible? What supplies it? The credit of the peo- 
ple. Their taxpaying power, their labor, their toil, their econ- 
omy, their suffering, their patriotism 5 all that Bre 
breadth of disparity between $100,000,000 of gold in the S- 
ury and $800,000,000 of paper to be redeemed. 

tiny: let us help those people to bear these burdens; let us give 
them, as far as it is 88 to do so, all the relief that we can. 
While we are here in Congress, while this question is up, while 
it is absorbing the public attention, while it is engaging the ut- 
most efforts of everybody connected with government, while it 
is making demands upon our time, upon our talents, upon our 
energies, our industry, and our honesty and courage, of the most 
supreme character, let us not refuse to take the whole subject 
into consideration, and so deal with it and dispose of it that this 
country and our noble toilers shall have a monetary system suited 


to our tness. 

Mr. President, I could broaden this view of the question, if I 
had time to do so and felt that I was warranted in doing so, upon 
one idea or line of thought, which I shall merely suggest. The 
States of the western hemisphere from Mexico and Central 
America down. including all of South America, have a mone- 
tary system which is somewhat akin to ours—pretty close kin— 
based chiefly upon silver. They have also free republics and 
constitutional governments, which are copied after ours; they 
have sympathies in common with us; they are becoming more 
and more great producing peoples; their contributions to the 
commerce of the world are becoming exceedingly important. 
Those contributions ought to be interchanged in New York, and 
not in London. 

There is enough of financial wealth and power in the western 
hemisphere to make of New Vork a city greater, within a com- 
paratively short period of time, than London is in its financial 
ard commercial power. If we will, in the effort to adjust our 


financial 
of the people in South America, we can draw them right to our 
homes, with all their trade and credit. They are suffering as we 
are, perhaps in a worse degree, from the same causes; they have 


m, accommodate it to the interests and conditions 


not got the credit that we have, and if a great joint co ttee of 
the two Houses would also take that subject into consideration 
and act upon it there would be brought into the Treasury of 
the United States and into the reach of the people an amount of 
wealth and power that we little dream of. That is one of the 
matters which this great committee ought to consider. It has 
not been considered heretofore, or. if so, in such a perfunctory 
manner that nothing has come of it. The subject has been 
slurred over. : 

Within what eng th of time, Mr. President, could this com- 
mittee prevere itself to act upon all the leading propositions 
which I have suggested, or others, if you please, an report 
either separate bills or one bill to cover the whole question? I 
can take the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sooners], 
whose seat is now occupied by my colleague [Mr. PUGH], and 

ut him at the head of a committee of that kind, and in twenty 
ve he mania have all the 3 before ap 0 which 8 

necessary for the purpose of having the subject perfectly un- 
derstood and acted upon with wisdom, caution, ——— security. 
There would ba no trouble about that. 

By the time that in decency and in order the debate in this 
body would end upon the e which is now before it b 
the passage of the bill of the House as amended by the Commi 
tee on ce of the Senate, the Senator from Missouri in 
charge of a committee of 14 members of both Houses—I designate 
him merely because his qualities and characteristics, his energy 
and his power entitle him to be designated—the Senator from 
Missouri could take such a committee as that, and, under his 
leadership, be prepared, within thirty days, to submit a plan 
which would cover the whole field of financial and monetary legis- 
lation in which we ought to engage. 

I am entirely unambitious in this matter, and if the Senate of 
the United States should raise this committee, I give notice now 
that I would not accept a position on it, my notice being predi- 
cated upon the fact that I can look around me and see halt a 
dozen Senators, both Democrats and Republicans, who are better 
fitted for such work than I am. 

I want, Mr. President, that our people shall come together; I 
want that the finances of the people of the United States shall 
not be knocked about, likea weaver’s shuttle, between politicians 
while they are suffering and starving; I want that they shall 
have relief, and that the politicians shall not stand in thelr way. 
Tamas much a politician as any of them; but when I get upon 
a question of this sort, I am willing to surrender my politics for 
the welfare and interests of the people. So I announce that if 
the Senate should pass the resolution in the form I bave it, or in 
any form whatsoever, I will not be a member of that committee. 
I want to stand upon ground where I can recommend this 
measure to the consideration at least of the Senate ofthe United 
States en-tirely aside from all party and personal considerations. 

Now, is there any reason why we should not do this? Can any 
man, from pride of opinion or otherwise, rise in his place and ob- 
ject to having a great joint committee acton this subject? Have 
we not on many occasions when our country was imperiled, when 
the people were suffering, raised great joint committees to con- 
sider questions like this, before whom everybody could be heard 
and in whose body almost every feature of opinion in the Senate 
and House of Representatives was distinctly represented? That 
is all I ask you to do. It makes no difference whether the bill 
which is now before the Senate shall pass or shall not pass, the 
duties of this committee would be just as vital in the one event 
as in the other. The committee would be ready with its investi- 
gation, ready with its report, to take up this subject after the 
pending bill had passed or failed to pass, and enter upon the 
consideration of the broader view of the duty of the Congress of 
the United States toward the people. Then hope would revive 
in the hearts of the people, and we should inspire them with 
confidence, so much needed, in the justice of their own Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I ask now that the Senate 

roceed to the consideration of House bill No. 1, on which the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] desires to occupy the floor. 
It is not necessary, I suppose, to make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to have a vote on the resolu- 
tion. The hour of 2 o'clock has not arrived. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the resoiution of the Senator from 
Alabama go over. I believe it goes properly to the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution of the Senator from Alabama 
is now before the Senate. It may be postponed by a majority, 
but it can not be disposed of in the manner the Senator from In- 
diana suggests. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I supposed it would not be necessary to 
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make a motion to take up the regular order at this time, though I 

know a motion is necessary if there is objection to doing so. As 

there seems to be objection, I move the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill the title 
of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other 55 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. [Putting the question.] The “noes” 

seem to have it. 

- Mr. VOORHEES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
state his question of order. A 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Rule VII, in prescribing the order 
of morning business, after the first paragraph, specifies— 

The Presiding Officer shall then call for, in the following order: 

Ine presentation of petitions and memorials; 

“Reports of standing and select committees; 

The introduction of bills and a resolutions; 

“ Concurrent and other resolutions;” 
all of which shall be received and disposed of in such order unless unanimous 
consent shall be otherwise given. 

This being a resolution regularly before the Senate, it seems 
to me that it must be disposed of insome way by the Senate, un- 
less unlanimous consent is given to the contrary; and a motion to 

ed to the consideration of other business is not a proper 
osition of this resolution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If theSenator will look at Rule VIII he 
will find that— 

At the conelusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon mo- 
tion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the Calendar of bills and resolutions. 

The motion of the Senator from Indiana is therefore in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana is in order; and upon that motion the yeas 
and nays are demanded. Is there a second to the demand? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to make a sug estion to the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from In a. In seven 
minutes from now the regular order, which the Senator from 
Indiana desires to reach, will be reached in the course of the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. What we shall doin the next seven min- 
utes is what is troubling me: 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Alabama desires to have 
a vote upon his resolution this morning. I submit to him that 
the importance of his resolution and the suggestions which have 
been made by himself will probably elicit other suggestions in 
the same direction or perhaps in other directions. So I think 
it would hardly be practicable to get a vote this morning. I 
suggest that we goon as though the hour of 2 o'clock had ar- 
rived without taking the yeas and nays, which will occupy nearly 
the whole intervening period of time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say a word about that. Inasmuch 
as the morning hour had not yet expired I had a right to have 
a vote on my resolution, unless some Senator wished to debate 
it. Of course, if anyone wishes to debate it, I am entirely will- 
ing that it should go over; but it is not proper that the resolu- 
tion should be destroyed merely Dy a resort to the regular order 
of the Senate within the morning hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that my action was not prompted by the slightest disposi- 
tion to destroy his resolution or to do anything derogatory to it 
or to pa it in any wrong attitude; but there were ten minutes 
left of the morning hour when I rose, and I did not know what 
else to do with those ten minutes before the measure of which I 
have charge would be laid before the Senate as the regular order 
of business, and so I asked the Senate for permission to proceed 
with what would be the regular orderin ten minutes. Objection 
was made, and nothing was left to me but to make the motion 
which I did, with perfect respect to the Senator from Alabama 
and his resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that 
we might consume the remaining minutes of the morning hour 

$ 3 the vote upon the resolution of the Senator from Ala- 

a 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would suggest, from what I have heard 

other Senators say, not to speak of my own views, that this 


is a matter of such importance thatit deserves further consid- 
eration than one single speech. Itseemsso tome; though, ifthe 
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Senate wants to consider a measure of thissort withoutanything 
further, of course I am not going to interpose. 

- HARRIS. Ofcourse, if any Senator takes the floor tods- 
bate tke resolution, no one would go further than I to preserve 
his rights to do so; but as nobody does so, why not tacos of 
the resolution now? 

Mr, VOORHEES. Linsist upon my motion to proceed with 
the regular order of business. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This debate has been proceeding 
by unanimous consent. The Secretary will call the roll on the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], whom I do 
not see in his seat, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has announced a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. it suits the convenience 
of the Senator from Oregon, we may transfer our respective pairs. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DOLPH. I vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired on this question with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. If he were present I should vote 

‘yea. 

r. PUGH. Iam requested to state that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON]. If the Senator from Georgia were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANCE (after having voted inthe negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] on this question, 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROACH (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from New York (Mr. Murpuy] on this 
question, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the negative). I inquire if 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] is recorded as voting? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is not recorded. 

Mr. CALL. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
in, Gallinger, Me Smith. 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Brice, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Vest, 
Caffery, Hale, Palmer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pasco, oorhees, 
Da iggi Pettigrew, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Dolph, Hunton, ay, 
Fa T, - Lindsay, nsom, 
Frye, McMillan, Sherman, 
NAYS—21. 
Alien, Harris, Perkins, er, 
Bate, Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Coke, Jones, Ney. Shoup. 
Du y Organ, . 
brough, Pefter, Stewart, 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldrich, Cockrell, 3 
Butler, Colquitt, Lodge, Roach, 
L Daniel, Martin, Turpie, 
Jamden, Mills. Vance, 
Cameron, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. White, Cal. 
Carey, Gray, Morrill, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hill, Murphy, 
So the motion was agreed to 


Mr. HARRIS. Does not the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business by reason of the fact that it is the 
unfinished business and the hour of 2 o’clock has arrived? 

Mr. VOORHEES. That will do very well, but the vote which 
has been taken helps somewhat: and that I wish to emphasize. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The title of the bill which has been 
taken up by vote of the Senate will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A biil (H. R. 1) to re a part of an act, 
ps pest July 14, 1890, entitled! An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other pur — 
Mr. TELLER. I rise to a question of order. I ig 5 wish 
to know, as a parliamentary question, whether the bill fore 


the Senate by virtue of its being a special order or by virtue of 
the vote which has been taken? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that, in the opinion of the Chair, House bill 
No. 1 is before the Senate both by virtue of the vote just taken 


J and the fact. that the hour of 2 o'clock has arrived. 


1893. 
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Mr. TELLER. I should feel inclined to antagonize the Chair 
in that opinion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Colorado object to pro- 
ceeding with the bill? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. It strikes me that the motion 
made in hot haste to take up the bill did not succeed in getting 
it up until 2 o'clock and went for nothing, at most we 
could only have taken it up under that motion until the time for 
the regular order. Had there been any other bill than this 

nding as the unfinished business it would have displaced the 
pill that we had taken up by motion. uently, if the bill 
is 8 the Bonato necis not by 2 of that 8 aided 

t vote, but merely because it is regular order. 

1 VOORHEES. I wish to say to a from Colorado 
that there was no hot haste about it, and he is mistaken in so 
characterizing it. There was a space of about ten minutes, and 
I knew of no other use to put it to except to execute the rules of 
the Senate, and I did so with no disposition of hot haste. What 
else ht have come in that interval I did not know, and I was 
not at liberty to take any risk. The Senator can have the bill 
up now by virtue of the hour of 2 o’clock arriving, or by virtue of 
the vote we have taken, just as he chooses. It is up, however, 
and I hope the Senate will proceed with it. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
from Alabama was before the Senate, upon which any of us who 
chose to doso had a right to be heard, and undoubtedly some- 
body would have been heard for the remaining five or eight 
minutes; but the Senator from Indiana, who has had no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting his bill before the Senate—because 
there has been no antagonism to his taking up that bill, and he 
has had it taken up from time to time with the assent of the 
71 of the bill makes a rush, if I may use the term, as 

there were some great purpose in getting t up immediately. 
I am myself quite willing that the bill shall be taken up at 2 
o'clock, but I do not think he is entitled to have it taken up be- 
fore that time unless something is to be gained by it. I do not 
think it makes a particle of difference whether the bill has been 
taken up on the Senator’s motion or whether it has been taken 
up in the other way. We are prepared to debate it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senate will bear witness that I said I 
made the motion when I did without any intention to destroy or 
do anything derogatory to the resolution of the Senator from 
Alabama. I first asked unanimous consent, and did not get it: 
and then I made the motion, because I was compelled to do so. 
In that connection the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
announced with some emphasis that if there was anybody ready 
to take the floor and debate the resolution as a matter of course 
he had aright to do so. I acquiesced in that. If anybody had 
risen at that time and taken the floor to debate the matter for 
ten minutes, nothing would have afforded me greater pleasure 
than to have allowed it, because I did not wish to occupy this 
little remnant of time by calling the yeas and S. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Indiana l allow me to 
say there, that no matter what came up, he certainly knew that 
at 2 o'clock his bill would be laid before the Senate as the unfin- 
ished business, and would have the rightof way, no matter what 
the condition of things was at the moment 2 o’clock arrived. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Tennessee will pardon 
me for saying that he must not presume too much upon my par- 
liamentary knowledge. He must not measure it by his own. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then the Senator will allow me to say that I 
Landi the rule is exactly as I stated, and I supposed the Senator 

ew. 
eee VOORHEES. Of course the Senator from Tennessee 

ew. 
ENROLLED BILLS, SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) pare the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase 

silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purpcses.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Nevada yields 
to me in order that I may give notice that on Tuesday next, im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the morning business, I shall 
ask pe eee of the Senate to submit some remarks on the 
pen $ 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, when the Senate went into 
executive session yesterday I was referring to some comments 
in the New York newspapers as to 

d THE RIGHT OF THE SENATE TO LEGISLATE 
and the right of Senators to speak—a right which these jour- 
nals now deny. What they then called a duty they now call fili- 
bustering. in view of the fact that the money power has con- 
trol of the press, has cut off all intercourse between the people 
and Congress, has surrounded Congress with its lobbies, with its 
newspapers, and with every force that can be brought to bear to 
produce coercion, and is keeping the people entirely ignorant 
about it in their efforts to stampede Congress and obtain legis- 
lation which the groat mass of the people are opposed to, I shall 
be pardoned for dwelling a little further u this question. 

In order to show the exact position which they occupied when 
there was no money at stake, when they were speaking their 
sentiments as patriotic citizens, I shall be pardoned for calling 
attention to that, and then comparing that with what they sa. 
when they are obeying the mandates of the money power an 
seeking to wrench from the people a right which has existed 
under the Constitution from the foundation of the Government. 
I think it is wise and expedient to take a little retrospect and 
see how these organs stood which are 

STAMPEDING CONGRESS 4 
and creating such a panic here that some Senators are losin 
their nerve and going back on their records, and seem to thin 
that the people have changed because the newspapers in New 
York have changed. 
I now read from the New York Times of January 22, 1891: 
[New York Times, January 22, 1891. 


$ è The Democrats were ready and anxious to attend to any of the le- 
gitimate measures before the Senate, but they steadily refused to make a” 
quorum to enable the Republicans to adopt a gag law. * * The tactics 
of the minority in defense of the right of debate were pursued with all nec- 


essary decorum. 
[New York Times, January 23, 1891.] 


Stil. another day of the session now so near its end was wasted by the Sen- 
ate yesterday over the absurd and yet outrageous scheme for suppressing 


debate. * * è 
[New York Times, January 27, 1891.] 


The six Republican Senators who voted yesterday with the Democrats to 
abandon the effort to a discussion * * * were wiser in their gener- 
ation than the thirty-three blicans who rallied around Mr. H 


[New York World, January 2, 1891.] 


* * è It is the imperative duty of the Democrats in this Congress to see 

2 orc this aed shall not be accomplished within the thirty-six days 
0 Agress). 

They have the means of 3 in their hands now. it they are reso- 
Jute and courageous in their use. They may have to sacrifice much for its 
defeat, but no sacrifice is too great which will bafe. 2 * * Every device 
for delay must be used in the Senate Every day of delay renders the final 
triumph of wrong more difficult and less likely. 

It should be the resolute determination of the Democrats * * * that 
nothing else shall be done unless and until the force bill shall be finally 
abandoned. In ordinary circumstances such ry tactics would be justly 
blamed. But these are not ordinary circumstances, and no legal act of any 
conceivable kind done to prevent the working of so great a revolution will 
be other than praiseworthy. 


[New York World, January 25, 1891.) 

Senator STEWART of Nevada packed a world of sound sense and truth into 
a sentence or two yesterday, when he told his fellow Republican Senators 
that a gag jaw would be an invasion of every precedent, * 

_ [New York Times, January 25, 1891.] 

When a majority can, at its discretion, shut of all amendments toa bill, 
oon cr mye rap ny opens Fags bee S DOE bn hee ts of 
the public, as if it could prevent the minority from voting at all. Tobe able 
to say that a member of the Senate must vote a simple yea or nay a 

1 
offensive form of tyranny. It is, revolutionary, since d 


measure with the preparation of which he has had nothing todo,isa 
8 so far as it $ it 
strikes directly at that freedom of re 2 action which is the safe- 


guard of the publie rights. A body e the Senate, which was 
created in er that all action by Congress should be sober! intelli- 
gently reviewed, 


thing so plainly t with the first principles of our Government 
done or attempted. 
* * Š Ld 2 $ + 


The men who are pi and leading the assault on some of the most 
ef fren T times 


valuable saf tutions are also those who in past 
have fought with the utmost courage and fidelity against the abuses of 
Executive influence. 


X [New York Herald, January 19, 1891.] 


* „ „The, Demoerats in Co: are resisting this measure by every 
device known to honorable parl entary tactics. * * * They have the 
right of the question. 
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[New York Herald, January 22, 1891.] 
Mr. GoRMAN and his plucky followers are making a brave and determined 


fi ht against the force in the Senate. 


rhaps it is vain to hope that this most iniquitous measure will be de- 

fea but the day of its passage should be delayed as long as possible by 
eve: onorable means known to parliamentary tactics. 

* * If they fail, after ha done their utmost, they will still have 


[New York Herald, January 23, 1891.) 
HAVE THE MINORITY ANY RIGHTS WHICH THE MAJORITY ARE BOUND TO 
RESPECT? 
‘hts of the minority in the Senate now so ably led by GOR- 


That is the question of the hour. Are the majority jus- 
tifledin closing debate simply because, being a majority, they have the power 
to do so? 


Let us look at the matter squarely and fairly. * * * 

First. A well-handled minority is one of the most important elements in a 
deliberative body. Its business is to discover the blunders made by the ma- 
jority, and expose them by statement, argument, andridicule. 

Second. When the majority are unopposed * * * there is nothing on 
earth more t; ous or mor l the cor . „ * A majority 
beat on laws * è è without regard to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, constitute a national peril which should be very ously 


watched. 
Third. Tus minority are just as apt to be right, just as likely to be patri- 
otic, and to represent the sober second thought of the community as the ma- 
ority. 
3 Fourth. If a minority honestly believe that the majority are wrong, and 
their action will be injurious to the general welfare, they are bound to block 
the way to a final vote by every honorable means known to parliamentary 


tactics. 

8 It their opposition is not trivial or factious, but is based on the 
rules which govern the Senate, they are quite right to cause delay by every 
means within reach. 

If they are more skillful in use of tactics than the majority, so much the 
worse for the majority—the best player wins the game, that's all.. 
The minority are too strong for them, and so they resort to cloture—that 
is to say, they will cut off debate, gag the opposition, refuse to recognize 
them when they take the floor, and p the question to a vote by the brute 
force of superior numbers. * * * 


That is the New York Herald. 
[New York Herald, January 26, 1891.] 
NOW AND THEN. 


Senator Hon wrote an article for the Youth’s Companion of November 
15, 1890, in which he said: 

“In this Assembly (the Senate) speech is absolutely unfettered. Every 
measure can be discussed fully without restraint and amended without 
limit. This is of immense importance not only to the perfection of legisla- 
tion, but also to the dignity of the Senate, , in my opinion, to civil lib- 

itself.” „ + + 
= othing is more clear than that * * * sound common sense controlled 


Nr. HOAR then. 
New York Herald, January 27, 1891.] 
THE ACCURSED FORCE BILL AND THE INFAMOUS GAG RULE. 


+ „ » Weextend to GORMAN of Maryland, to the brave army of Demo- 
crats, and to the few Republicans who detied the revenges of the Administra- 
tion our hearty congratulations. They have made a glorious fight. 

* * * The naked truth is that the minority have been engaged in ob- 
stru the Republican attempt to inaugurate a new period of disorder. 
„ „* e minority are the conservative element of the Senate. They de- 
mand that the customs, traditions, and usages which have governed them 
for the last hundred years shall not be tampered with; that debate shall be 
conducted after the manner which has made the Senate a dignified, a delib- 
erative, and useful body. * * + 

[New York Herald, January 29, 1891.] 


We should like to see the Senators who wanted to shut off debate try the 
experiment on their wives and daughters. Circus? That is too tame a word 
to describe the situation. 

[New York Herald, February 5, 1891.] 

Mr. Depew knows that amig the discussion of the force bill the only 
“revolutio: measure was introduced by a New England Senator, Mr. 
ALDRICH, in the shape of a cloture resolution, better known as the gag 
rule.” That was, indeed, revolutionary with a vengeance. Nothing of the 
kind was ever heard of before in the Senate Chamber. It was a radical and 
dangerous reversal of the methods of that body which struck the country 
with surprise and dismay. * * * 

The Republicans wanted to change the rules by which the Senate has been 

1 for a century, but the Democrats blocked their way and demanded 
that the rights of free speech should not be invaded. 


I have a large number of other coercive demands of the pres- 
ent hour in my hand. I will first read what appears in the 
World this morning: 


What are the 
MAN, of Maryland 


END THE FILIBUSTERING. 

All real debate in the Senate is over. Every Senator who had anything 
earnest to say on either side of the question has said it. The matter has 
been talked out. It is time to fix upon a god for a vote on the repeal bill. 

The a N now in progress are, in their essence, filibustering. They 
are an abuse of that courtesy of the Senate which alone permits them. They 
are Meant to secure indefinite delay, and for no other purpose whatever. 
The speeches that are made now are intended to kill time and postpone ac- 
tion. The ins ap A fully made — Its mind to obey the po com- 
mand, The orſty has fully recorded its protest and set forth its reasons. 

It is time now for action. It is time to name a day for the vote. The 
country waits with growingimpatience. The notice by Senator VOORHEES 
that he will call up to-day his resolution for earlier sessions isa move in the 
right direction. The next move should be to fix an early day for a vote, and 
to press the repeal bill to its passage. 


Before I read any more I wish to remark that comparing the 
force bill in importance with this measure is belittling the issue 
before us. I was as much op d to the force bill as anyone. 
I believed then and I believe now that the force bill would have, 
changed and centralized our Government. I believed then and 


I believe now that it would have given the Federäl authority 
control over every local election and cut off the “tap root,” so to | 


speak, of civil liberty. I believed then and I believe now that 
it would have ultimately made a monarchy of this Government. 
It is a terrible change from liberty and freedom to monarchy. 
But that is 

NOTHING COMPARED TO THIS MEASURE. 


Monarchies have lived and prospered. People have been 
happy under monarchies. The change in the form of goran 
ment is nothing compared with consigning those now living and 
those to come after us to perpetual misery and starvation, 

Ihave spent days and nights investigating the history of coun- 
tries and the effect of a supply of money, and I have found that 
whenever the Puppy or money was cut off, barbarism and slavery 
followed. If you will give me the history of the production of 
the precious metals which any country could obtain I will write 
the rise and fall of that country. Youcan go back to antiquity, 
when the pyramids were built, and you will find that contempo- 
raneous with that the mines of Nubia in Africa and mines in 
Western Asia were opened. When Solomon built his temple 
the mines in Western Asia and elsewhere were productive in 
the precious metals. When the Phoenicians were at the zenith 
of their power history records that they gathered gold and sil- 
ver from Asia and all the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean, When the mines gave out every nation of ancient times 
crumbled and fell. The Greeks, when Athens was the univer- 
sity of the world and when her philosophers and statesmen were 
more brilliant than in any other age, whose civilization we can 
only faintly imitate in some respects, had 

MOST VALUABLE MINES. 

Xenophon tells us that they got their gold and silver from 
the mountains of Thrace. The explorer in his travels finds the 
excivations and the ruins of their ancient works. When these 
ancient nations commenced to decay and when the gold snd sil- 
ver had fallen into the hands of a few, when it was monopolized 
as gold is being monopolized to-day, their power waned and the 
Roman invaders overran them. The Romans took the accumu- 
lations of gold and silver then existing to Rome. It had not 
been used there as money up to that time, but its use as money 
was soon ascertained. First it was held by the rich, and anally 
it commenced to be exchanged as money and its power was real- 
ized; and so greatly did it add to the power of Rome that in her 
future conquests she made slaves of the armies she captured and 
forced them to mine in Spain and Italy. The excavations and 
the ruins in Spain and Italy are most marvelous. There is noth- 
ing in modern times that shows such an extent of excavations as 
are found in Spain. Mountains were removed there by slave 
labor, and the two thousand years which have since elapsed have 
not been able to heal over the wounds that the slaves of the Ro- 
min Empire inflicted upon the mountains of Spain. By this 
process the Roman 7 gee acquired, according to Jacob and 
Gibbon, $1,800,000,000 of gold and silver, and as she acquired 
that wealth she advanced in power and in magnificence until 
her eagles floated all over Europe, western Asia, and Africa. 
She was then 

THE RULER OF THE WORLD. 


It wasthe gold and silver she had with which she paid her 
conquering legions that mide her the mistress of the world. 

The mines gave out. She decayed. Contraction, hard times, 
the stagnation of which we feel a touch to-day, gradually but 
continually for one thousand four hundred years reduced the 
proud Romans from a conquering race to feudal slaves to besold 
as villeins with the land, and not one ray of hope was vouch- 
safed to humanity. It was all dark and gloomy until Columbus 
with his little band performed that daring and heroic voyage, 
the four hundredth annive of which we are to-day celebrat- 
ing. The compass that guided his little bark across the ocean 
pointed the way to the erection of a new civilization, and when 
the gold and silver of Mexico and of South America floated into 
the Old World a new civilization was born which is now te civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century. It is that civilization which 
started in the sixteenth century; writers tell us there was a won- 
derful development of human energy, human thought, an upris- 
ing that they could notaccountfor. The wonderful development 
in the sixteenth century was marvelous. We have heard so 
much of that. They pictured what they saw, butthey did not 
know why it was. It was because the dormant energies of the 
downtrodden people and the slaves of Europe was 

TOUCHED BY THE MAGIC WAND 


of gold and silver. The stream of gold first touched Spain, an 
insignificant power, and immediately she rose and conquered 
nearly all Europe, and, as if by magic, seemed destined to rival 
the grandeur of the Roman Empire in its palmiest days. Her 
armies—while she monopolized the money from the New World— 
were everywhere irresistible. By and by the money got dis- 
tributed and all Europe progressed. The new civilization was 
inaugurated; and to that new civilization, and to that money 
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from Mexico and South Ameri, we owe the free institutions of | knowing what was being done, struck off half of the world’s sup- 


\ the United States to-day. 

Reflect a moment. In the islands of Great Britain when that 

discovery was made the 
COMMON PEOPLE WERE SERFS. 

The land was held by the few, by only 30,000. The poor were 
living without thought, without energy, without power of re- 
sistance. In the first hundred years after that discovery, the 
gold and silver of the world was more than quadrupled, 1 
advanced, and the landholders of Great Britain were swelled to 
a hundred thousand. They then had money. They could buy 
land. They could improve it. Out of that and by that means 
the common people of Great Britain, the yeomanry of Great 
Britain, were able to come into existence. To that yeomanry 
we owe the progress of the English-speaking race, all that is 
good in the British and American Constitutions. Until that 
time there never was a struggle for liberty because the masses 
were too poor; but when they had money from the New World 
they went on developing and acquiring wealth and they formed 
the yeomanry of Great Britain; and it was that yeomanry that 
settied this country and laid the foundation of our institutions. 

From them we sprang. It was the yeomanry of Great Britain, 
who were brought into resistance by the discoveries of the New 
World, that peopled this country; and we brought with us the 
spirit of liberty and independence which our fathers on the other 
side possessed. We established these institutions; and the yeo- 
manry of Great Britain continued powerful, continued to be able 
to grapple with despotism, to contend for their rights until the 
Napoleonic wars. At the end of that war the number of real- 
estate owners had risen to over 160,000—some put it at 200,000— 
but in ten years after Great Britain adopted the gold standard 
they were reduced back to 30,000, and they have been kept 

UNDER THE HEEL OF DESPOTISM 


and crushed by this mighty power; as all the world is being 
crushed by gold contraction. e yeo! of Great Britain can 
send out no more colonies to establish liberty. They are too 
poor. If Australia and Canada had not got a start before they 
were crushed they never would have become successful colonies. 

Then trace this ming further. This stream of gold and silver 
came continuously without any diminution. Of course, the per- 
centage of increase of the volume was not as great as iff the 
latter part as it was at first, because the volume had been so 
much inereased. It quadrupled in the first instance, and then 
it could only increase at a small percentage from that time on; 
but from the first discovery until the commencement of this 
century, there was a gradual increase. Then came the Spanish- 
American war and cut off four-fifths of the supply. The world’s 
production of gold and silver from that time until 1850 was not 
sufficient to supply the arts. None was furnished for new money. 
Then came 

A PERIOD OF STRUGGLE, 
of hard times, of battling against what seemed to be impending 
fate. 

Those who were old enough can remember what the condition 
of the country was previous to 1850. This country was in a 
better condition than any other because we had new lands, but 
the laboring masses of Europe were set back at least a hundred 
years by the failure of the a ee In this country, with 
all our new lands, the wages of labor were merely nominal. A 
farm hand thought he was doing well if he could get $8 a month 
and his board. Times were hard, Every device was resorted 
to to remedy the evil. Banks of every description were tried. 
All the wild-cat inventions that genius could devise were tried 
and all failed. They were tried in Europe and were equally fail- 
ures there. Civilization seemed to be again on 

THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 

There was nothing in any part of the world but gloom. Hard 
times was the rule, and there was scarcely an exception among 
all the civilized nations of the world. 

Itseemed almost providential that the great discoveries of Cal- 
ifornia and Australia were made, at this time of gloom and de- 
spair. Thecondition of civilization waschanged. The vitalizing 
effect of the copious output of gold from the new mines started 
enterprises everywhere, Industries of every kind were ad- 
vanced, There was activity everywhere, activity of mind and 
activity of pocket. There were more inventions in the twenty- 
five years following 1850 than at any other period of the world’s 
history. Literature prospered; science advanced; everything 
that tended to the happiness of man all over the world was quick- 
ened. More wealth was created during the twenty-five years 
while that bounteous supply of gold and silver was coming from 
California and Australia than in any hundred years previous. 
Nothing can be compared to it. 

Then the bondholders, as I showed yesterday, by the device 
of avarice and cunning, by indirection and vated the people not 
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ply of money metal. 
THEY STRUCK DOWN SILVER. 


One-half the supply was struck off. Then we started down 
again towards times; and since that time there has been a 
desperate struggle against the inevitable fate of a contracting 
basis of circulation. See at what time it was. See how we were 
situated at that time. See how we were situated and mark how 
cruel it was. We had just passed through a terrible war. Our 
peuple were loaded with debt, debts contracted in inflated money; 

ut we had enormous resources and we were full of hope for the 
future. During the war there had been silver mines developed 
in the Western States and Territories that gave ample assurance 
of plenty of gold and silver coin. At those vast developments 
your statesmen and good men rejoiced. I remember well the 
first time I came to Washington. It was the first time I was 
ever here. I visited President Lincoln. He took me by both 
hands and said: My young friend, I am glad to see you. Iam 
5 glad to see you because you come from the Far 

est,’ 
“YOUR PIONEERS HAVE SOLVED THE QUESTION. 

Lou have made it possible for us to sustain our financial sys- 
tem during the war. You have developed mines that will en- 
able the people to pay the enormous debt from the proceeds of 
of their own country.” Said he: I congratulate your people. 
We were all very thankfuland we were all very much gratified at 
the discovery of Comstock and these other mines. It has re- 
moved a dark cloud from the horizon and gives us hope for the 
future.” But the war closed and a conspiracy in London and 
Paris and here tore from the people this grand heritage, and 
robbed them of the right to mine and coin their own money. 
For what purpose was this done? Could anybody tell? Has 
anybody ever said why it was done? Silver had been as good as 
gold during all time. It was used as money long before gold 
was. It was the money of the people. Twelve hundred millions 
of people used silver. Gold was only used ina few commercial 
centers. Silver was the money of the Constitution. Why was 
it struck down? Á 

Now, to r this we must examine the situation as it 
then existed. England, located on an island, had been free from 
wars and invasions for centuries. She had large accumulations. 
The money power had confiscated all the property of the enter- 
prising people of England by converting 81,000,000, 000 of paper 
money in 1816 by one rude act into $4,000,000,000 of gold-bearing 
obligations. The paper money 

WAS WORTH O CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 
and gold money was worth 100 cents. That was the rude act of 
which men boast. The Rothschilds and others were able to get ac- 
curate information of the battle of Waterloo and conceal it from 
the public long enough to accumulate the vast mass of this indebt- 
edness. I say that has been regarded as smart. It laid the founda- 
tion of the money power of Europe, the bonded power which to- 
day, according to Mr. Gladstone, holds against the balance of 
the world a demand of $10,000,000,000, bringing an annual inter- 
est from the toiling masses of other nations of 8500, 000, 000. 
MR. GLADSTONE, 


in a speech in Parliament on the reassembling of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference, said: 

I suppose there is nota rr which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. Iam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the Pe rty which the United Ki om 
holds beyond the limits of the Unite om, but of this I am well con- 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions. One 
thousand millions (55.000, 000,000) probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or somet 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. [“ Hear!" Hear!“ 
I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are go to perform this supreme act of 
self-sacrifice. Ihave a profound pained on for cosmopolitan principles. 
Ican goa great length moderation [laughter], in recommending their 
recognition and establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions 
(810,000,000,000) or fifteen hundred millions ($7,500,000,000) of money which we 
have got abroad, it isa very serious matter as between this country and 
other countries. 

We have nothing to pay them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior ma ` 
of a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more. 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter.] This splendid spirit of philanthropy, 
which we can not too highly praise—because I haveno doubt all this is fore- 
seen—would result in our making a prosene of fifty or a hundred millions 
(8500,000,000) to the world. It would be thankfully accepted, but I think the 
gratitudefor your benevolence would be mixed with very grave misgivings 
as to your om. Ihave shown why we should pause and consider for 
ourselves, once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on 
which you have within the last half cent erected a commercial fabric un- 
known in the whole history of the world—before departing from the solid 
ground you should well consult and well consider and take no step except 
such as you can well justify to your own understanding, to your fellow 
countrymen, and to those who come after us, [Cheers.]— Ie Times, Lon- 
don, March 1, 1893. 


I shall speak of the other England by and by. I now speak of 
the money power of England. I now speak of that grasping 
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power, that unscrupulous organization which cares not for hu- 
manity; that power which wants to have the whole world in its 
grasp; that power which says that the less money there is the 


more the purchasing power of our accumulations will be, the 
more it will take of labor and of sacrifice to pay the $500,000,000 


of annual interest. That power was too ap nt. Why did our 
delegate to Paris betray America and ask continental Europe 
to bow down to that power? Why should we send a delegate 


to join England in 
SACRIFICING OUR MINES 


and our people on the altar of the greed of that monster power, 
or, to rob, organized to feed upon the labor of others? 
But we did. I gave the history of that yesterday. It is a his- 
tory that every American ought to know, and it ought to go out 
from this Capitol; but we must discuss it within closed walls, 
surrounded by the influence of that power. 

The young men who write in the galleries have no heart in 
-~ this work, for they must send out reports that represent us as 
filibustering and as seeking todelay, whichare not true. There 
ought to be delay before the infamous act of 1873 is recognized 
and the right to mine and coin our money is forever taken away. 
If this bill passes and we are driven to the single gold standard, 
there is no pro t but poverty and starvation for the people. 
There is no gold here. Two-thirds of the gold of the world is 
held for war purposes. There are $500,000,000 in the Russian 
war chest, $320,000,000 or 8400, 000.000 in the German war chest, 
$900,000,000 in the French war chest, which she 5 
ing out silver if anybody demands it, and about $400,000, 
the British Empire, which she is paying a premium on exchange 
to get and raisi phe rate of interest to keep. If we attempt to 
get that we s ave less and less money; and if we put out 
bonds we shall have more and more failures and bankruptcies 
and more hard times like the present. 

WE OWE ENGLAND 
I think $3,000,000,000 or more. It is estimated all the way from 
$2,500,000,080. to $5,000,000,000. Suppose we sell bonds and buy 
gold. She draws out what she wants. Whenever she desires 
she can make a panic in this country by drawing at the founda- 
tion of your circulation. She can make a panic to order every 
year, sell her stocks at a premium and buy them in at a ruinous 
sacrifice. There is 40 per cent difference between the price of 
the stocks which she sold a year ago and the-price at which 
she is buying them to-day. That is the game she plays with 
us; and ao ou say thatcan be compared with the force bill which 
I 8 against and now believe meant monarchy? Mon- 
archy is not as bad as slavery. No country has been robbed of 
its money that did not relapse into slavery and barbarism. This 
is ascheme put forth boldly for the avowed purpose of 
ROBBING THIS COUNTRY 

of its money, confiscating its mines, reducing the price of prop- 
ty and sci and increasing the obligations of contracts. 
Now, this being the r and purpose of the legislation pro- 
posed, it is pertinent to show what the same papers which gave 
such good advice to the Senate two years ago are saying to-day. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr, President, I suggest that there is not a 
quorum present. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senator from Colorado suggesting the absence of a quorum, the 
Secretary will call the roll. X 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dubois, Manderson, Smith, 
Allison, Frye, Mills, Squire, 
Bate, 2 Gord Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
. Gray, Pasco, Stockbridge, 
Blac! burn, Hawiey, er, Teller, 
Brice, Perkins, 
Butler, Hoar, e! > Vest, 

ery, Hunton, Platt, Vilas, 

3 by, Power, Voorhees, 
Carey, Jones, Ark. Proctor, Walthall, 

. Jones, Ney. h, Washburn, 

Coke, Lindsay, uay, ite, Cal. 
Cullom, 9 oach, White, La. 
Dixon, Me rman, Wolcott. 
Dolph, McPherson, Shoup, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. Aquorumispresent. The Senator from 
Nevada will proceed. ya! 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator from Nevada if he will yield 
to me just a moment? + 

Mr. STEWART Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I asked thatthe roll should be 
called to see whether a quorum was present. I did not do this 
for the p of delaying the business of the Senate. I did it 
because I think 333 is big enough to justify us In in- 
sisting that there be a quorum present while we are trans- 


acting the business of the Senate. 


Mr. President, it is no ordinary question that has brought us 
here at this special session. I have expressed my opinion as to 
the gravity and the im of the subject. I need not go 
into that now. I believe that those who are opposed to the re- 
pa of the act called the Sherman law have a ie to come 
here and to discuss it in the way the traditions of the Senate 
justify them in doing. Up to this hour there has been no indi- 
cation that they intend to do it otherwise than in that way. We 
who are op to repeal have been lampooned through the 
press and have been threatened with the vengeance of the 
power that seems to control in this country just now if we should 
venture to take the time of the country to discuss this most im- 
portant question, in accordance, I repeat, with the methods 
which have been pursued for a hundred years in this body. We 
are attacked as willfully obstructing the public service, and we 
are charged in the public press with being enemies of the pub- 


He good 
r. President, for one I intend to discuss this question in a 
proper spiritand a proper temper if I can, and I insist that those 
who believe this question is so important that it must be voted 
on without any discussion or any opportunity for those who dif- 
fer with them to be heard shall stay in the Senete when it is 
being discussed. There was no member of the Committee on 
Finance in favor of the repeal in the Senate for the last hour, if 
Lam not mistaken. Isat here night before last an hour and thirty 
minutes with a good portion of the time only 20 Senators in the 
Chamber, a part of the time only 18. I was here and could have 
called for a quorum. I knew that if I did I would be charged 
with interrupting and hindering the business of the Senate. 
We submitted when we knew that there were not within the 
Capitol more than one-third of the Senate at that time, although 
the Senate two hours before had declined to adjourn. 
Yesterday, when one of the oldest members of the Senate had 
been on his feet for four hours, a thing occurred that in my ac- 
quaintance with the Senate, for now nearly seventeen yenrs, had 
never occurred before. When that Senator said, as Senators 
have said on this floor hundreds of times, I prefer not to go on 
any longer on this subject to-day; Iam weary;” there was very 
nearly a majority of the Senate who said he should go on, con- 


trary to the custom and usage of the Senate. In the presence 
of the Senate I venture to say that he had discussed the ques- 
tion In a tone and temper that was senatorial in every respect, 


and there was no reason why the courtesies and decencies of the 
Senate should not have been extended to him, and why it shall not 
be extended to the rest of us when we, in the discharge of a duty 
that we believe to be incumbent upon uson our oaths, shall have 
discussed it until our physical endurance is so taxed as to re- 
quire us to take a rest. 

Mr. President, I intend, while the debate goes on, to see that 
there is a quorum present, and especially will I do that, although 
it may inconvenience Senators, if those who do not believe in a 
repeal are to be inconvenienced and denied the ordinary and 
usual courtesy of this hitherto courteous body. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 


proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I have already read some of 
the views of the metropolitan press on another occasion, when 
although a great question was pending every one whois familiar 
with the pending question and will take time and study it will 
know that this is vastly more important. 

September 4, 1893, when this bill had been before the Senate 
but a day or two, when we had been waiting for the other House, 
and much more time had been occupied by the friends of the 
bill than by its opponents, the New York Herald said: 

HIGH TIME FOR A VOTE. 


The Senate of the United States wasting precious time in dreary har- 
ranguing when the coun is suffering for financial relief is a deplorable 
spectacle which should be brought to a speedy end. 

Senator Voorhees has said that after reasonable debate he would press for 
a vote. What does Senator Voorhees consider reasonable debate? 

The majority of the Senators have made up their minds that the Sherman 
law must be repealed in obedience to the popular will and for the good of 
the country. In view of that fact further debate is unnecessary and delay 


For such abuse the ority of the Senate is responsible to the country. 
It has the power to stop the useless talking and order a vote. It owes it to 
itself as well as the ple to exercise that power. 

No one su t any further speaking on either side will have the 
aoa effect on the result. To keep it up is a public evil and a public 
nuisance. 

It is time to call a vote. The Senate is simply increasing popular disgust 
and indignation by its inaction. This week should not be allowed to close 
ae seeing the repeal of the law which has wrought such widespread 
voc. 


I would not call attention to these demands of the money power 
if I did not see a disposition in the Senate to obey them, a dispo- 


sition 

TO DENY THE RIGHT OF DEBATE, 
and when I find the mandates of the money kings issued through 
the papersaffecting the Senate then they are legitimate matters 


— 
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of discussion. If the newspapers are the masters of the Senate 
let us discuss the conduct of the masters. I quote the following 
from the New York Times of September 4, 1893: 

THE SENATE AND REPEAL—MAJORITY OF AT LEAST TWENTY FAVORING THE 


PENDING BILL, 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 


Much interest will be taken in the vote to be urged to-morrow by Mr. 
VOORHEES in the Senate on his motion to begin the daily sessions at 11 


o'clock from Tuesday. 
in a strong majority at this time, and if the 
125 8 would de sustamed 


uents for supporting t 
hase clause ot the Sherman bill obli: A 
Should the vote on the repeal be taken to-morrow, itis believed that there 
would be, with a full Senate, about 20 to 21 majority forit, A canvass made 
by a member sets the vote down as follows: 

For repeai—Aldrich (Rep., R. I.), Allison (Rep., Iowa), Blackburn Dem., 
Ky.), Brice (Dem., Ohio), Caffery ( x „Camden (Dem., W. va.). 
Cameron (Rep., Pa.). 5 e 80 (Rep., N. H. 

., III.). Davis ., Minn.), Dixon (Rep., R. 
Dem., Md.), Gordon (Den, . j EERS 
Son m. ody * * * 
Bel). Hale (Rep., Me.), Hawley (Rep., Conn.), 107521 (Re 


Pa. Ransom (Dem., N. C.“, Roach (Dem., N. Dak.), ç 
uire ., Wash.), Stockbridge (Rep. 
(Wis), Voorhees (Dem., 184, Was 


‘Mich.), Tur- 
hburn (Rep., 


Against repeal—Alien (Pop., Nebr.), Bate (Dem., Tenn.), (Dem., Ark.), 
Butler (Dem., S. G), Call Fem., a.), Cockrell (Dem., Mo.], Coke (Dem., 
Tex. Colquitt (Dem.,Ga.), Daniel (Déem., Va.), Dubois (Rep., 1daho), George 

m., Miss.), Hansbrough(Rep., N. Dak.), Harris (Dem., , Irby (Dem., 

C.), Jones Dem., Ark.), Jones (Rep, Ney.), Kyle (Pop., S. Dak.), Martin 

Op., Kans.), Morgan (Dem., Ala.), Petter (Por ans.), Per (Rep., 

10.) Pettigrew ** bs rA 289.0 Repa r ala) Sy rr Ala.), 

ho Rep. 0) Stews „ Nev. ), s J. Dem., 
x Aren Dem., Mo ), Walthall (Dem., Miss.), te (Dem., Cal.), Wol- 


cot. (Rep., Colo.)—32. 

When the vote for silver has been tried, and it is found that there is a ma- 
jority against it on any ratio proposed. there will undoubtedly be several 
changes from the yote as enumerated, just as in the House the vote for re- 
peal was increased by the discovery that allother propositions were defeated. 

The little group that will give the most trouble, as has been anticipated 
from the first, is that including the Republicans from the silver- ucing 
States. Peffer is not likely to be so obstinate as they. The 0 
any anes in the ratio, and then they will oppose repeal, and they op- 
pose it as long as they dare to filibuster. 

The Democrats can not afford to filibuster. The “ guerrillas" can afford 
anything, for they have little to lose. 

It 


There is plenty of such matter in the metropolitan press. 
is too voluminous to read. Here is the World again of September 
4, A [New York World, September 4, 1893. 

THE MAJORITY MUST RULE. 

„his is a country,“ said Gen. Gradt, where the will of the people is the 
law of the land.” 

What a mockery to call the will of 

A BAND OF SPECULATORS 


in Lombard street the will of the people of America! I shall dis- 
cuss what is the will of the people of America and how it has been 
expressed before I take my seat. 

If this is not always ture, it should be. The 8 of majority rule must 
never be regarded as "old-fashioned," as Senator VOORHEES intimated that 
in some quarters it ee. now is. Whenthe mandate of the peoplecan 
not be made law, popular government is a failure. 


Mandate of the people!” We will examine that and see what 
is the mandate of the people. 

The vast majority of the people desire and haye decreed the hy pee of the 
silver-purchasing act. The States which voted for repeal in the House rep- 
resented a majorfty of over 23,000,000 of bred 5 ulation. 

The Democratic members who were reco: for repeal represented a ma- 
jority of over 1,500,000 of the Democratic votes cast for Congressmen last 
year. : Nips ee ublican affirmative vote added the popular majority for 
re over 4, . . 

tis known and conceded that a majority of the Senate is in favor of re- 
peal. President Cleveland is justified, therefore, in urging that the mi- 
nority should not be poral much longer to deny the relief which the 
ch the peo nd. : 


country needs and wh! ple dema: 
It is to be ho; that the motion to-day for earlier meetings of the Senate 
will be adopted. When a great public 


uty is pressing all means necessary 
to its 8 y accomplishment should be adopted. Mere obstruction in the 
Senate ought not to be permitted. It is time to execute the people's will. 
[New York World, September 3d, 1893.] 
VOTE! VOTE! 

The Senate t to pass the repeal bill this week. 

A month of talk is too much to piro toa question upon which every Sena- 
tor has probably made up his mind. It is far too much when the country 
sazos pieri it eae as ZON i does, 5 b 

xcept a closing speech for therepealers, no more needs to be said on 
that side, Nothing can be added to the è . made by Senators 
VOORHEES, SHERMAN, MORRILL, HILL, GORDON, and CAFFERY. 


The anti-repeal side has also been adequately presented in the speeches al- 


ready made. 

The ty concedes that repeal is inevitable. It should not be permitted 
to delay it out of mere wantonness. An order to meet at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and to hold evening sessions would probably bring the matter to 
an issue, 

The cry of the country is, Vote! Vote! 

{New York World, August 31, 1893.] 
THE COUNTRY WAITS—THANES TO THE HOUSE—NOW FOR THE SENATE. 
The 188 Democratic Representatives who supported the repeal bill re- 


ceived 2,649,818 votes. 
The 77 Democratic members who resisted repeal received 1,117,404 votes. 
The majority of the popular vote on the Democratic side, as represented 


by the members in favor of repeal, was 1,532,414. 
The percentage of the tic popular vote in favor of repeal was 70 


These show in a clear and striking manner the great preponder- 
— of Democratic sentiment in favor of stopping the compulsory purchase 
ver. 
They afford an additional reason why the Democratic Senators from the 
2 should follow the example of Senator GORDON, and 
‘s will. 


. 


Fultill the party's 
Sus the Democratic Administration. 
Sup the Democratic majority in the House. 


try. 
nas done its duty, Business is 8 revi under thein- 
ts upon Senate. It 


(New York World, September 1. 1893.] 
THE COURTESY OF THE SENATE, 


The rule of courtesy observed in the Senate fixes no limit to debate. 

The only reason for suffering legislative proceedings to be governed a 
rule of courtesy instead of a written rule isan assumption that honorable 
Senators will not abuse courtesy, but will be e in using their lib- 
erty. It has been assumed that they would not persist to the point of ob- 
struction in resisting the right of the majority to conclude debate by a vote, 

The minority has usual] tted, in the history of the Senatethus 
far, to determine for itself when ſt had fully ted its case and defended 
its intended action. But this privilege would not have existed so long if the 
minority had at any time announced a purpose to previ a vote on a meas- 
ure of vital public i 

It is desirable that this particular courtesy shall continue by the consent 
of all Senators, but this will require that the Senators who profit by the 
8 the majority shall be themselves courteous and not reward free- 
dom usurpation. Whenever the latter condition is brougbt about 
those who misapprehend and misuse courtesy will be responsible for the 

substitution of a more arbitrary ruie, 

The majority of the Senate to-day is unquestionably in favor of the pompt 
repeal of the silver-purchase act. That majority should not permit 
welfare of the country to be sacrificed toa misused tradition. After a rea- 
sonable time for debate—which dees not mean a long time—if a vote is not 
conceded it should be compelled. Senator VOORHEES gave distinct notice 
yesterday that he will act upon this view, making no effort to abridge gen- 
uine debate, but prompuy moving for a closure rule if, after debate is done, 
speech-making is continued for the evident purpose of delaying action. 


[New York World, September 2, 1893.) 
THE TWO REPEAL BILLS. 


There is hardly substance enough in the difference between the Voorhees 
and Wilson repeal bills for a as te. 

Each bill repeats the p clause of the Sherman act, and that clause 
is the most important cause of the country’s present financial ills. The 
thing to dois so evident that anyone who favors doing it on gl not to hesi- 
tate over the form of words in which the end is accomplished. 

The Voorhees bill adds a stump speech to the repealing clause. It is a 

tion of a proviso on the statute books which nobody pro- 
poses to disturb. The law now declares that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the parity of the two metals, gold and silver. This 


vision has been in ted by the present Administration to impose upon 
the Secretary of the asury the duty cf maintaining silver at par with gold 


at any cost. Thus tur it has been ot service. The Voorhees bill would sim; 
make the law say this over again. The Wilson bill would leave the law as 


it is. 

Itis certainly crude and illogical lawmaking for Congress to repeat the 
declaration. owever, the important thing is repeal, and if the Senate will 
vote that any the sooner for the repetition, let the repetition be made. 


A harmless absurdity ought not to stand in the way of repeal. 
[New York Herald, September 2, 1893.] 
HURRY UP THE VOTE. 


ve the Senate wa: esterday that fair discussion 
be permitted, but no against time would be 
In other words, he would press for a vote after reasonable 


In this. em cy fair discussion is limited discussion, and reasonable 
debate is brief debate. 

The question of repeal has been thoroughly discussed by the country. It 
has been fully debated in the House. The subject has been exhausted. All 
the argument, reason, and logic that can be advanced for or against has been 
advanced. The question has been decided and the verdict rendered. It is 
that the Sherman law must bs repealed and the purchase of silver st d. 

It only remains for the Senate to sanction that verdict by its vote. e 
majority is ready to do so now. The sooner it is done the better for the 
country. Prolo debate is useless and mischievous. 

The country calls for action. Itdemands a vote. Let the Senate hear 


from the people, 
[New York Herald, September 1, 1893.] 
STOP TALKING AND GO TO VOTING. 


There is no doubt that a majority of the Senate is in favor of repealing 

3 Jove and pee to vote for ik tie mate 

silver Senators, who are uncompro! op: to and 
8 18 use every means in their power to W St cx 9 a 
small minority. 

Shall the majority or the minority rule? That is the simple question 
which confronts the Senate and the country. It sums up in a nutshell the 
whole situation at Washington. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the silver-mining Senators can 
prevent the repeal of the law which has proved so disastrous and so dan 
ous to the country. The have co Oa TODE: DA a FOIS Which 
their representatives in and their rep- 


Senator VOORHEES 
of the repeal bill wou 
countenanced. 
debate. 


House were compelled to obey 
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obstruction, the Senate must and will repeal the a 
shall the silver Senators be : tted to de- 


obstruct: or 
tally important not only to stop the ruinous of silver, but 


to stop it at once. Every day's velare a detriment to the country. Itis a 
to and industrial interests. Capital andlabor, 
uffering 
8 


for relief. The people are calling for ac- 
imply intolerable to see the Senate wasting 

precious time in useless talk and inaction. : 
There is no earthly need of long-winded speeches and no excuse for them. 


vent 


pass the bill, but can o) 
obstruction, and prevent filibuste: A 
its power. This is demanded by 


te may realize and feel the force of popular sentiment, every 

wire to Washington should be made hot and eve heavy with mes- 

sages from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, ants, man- 

ufacturers, and 9 calling upon Senators to quit talking and go 

to voting to repeal the Sherman law and stop erg eh The vital fact 
should be impressed upon the Senatorial mind that the people want action 


nks, me 


W SD ... Corus S tole Boll trying ordeal. It needs 
e coun! & 10 0 . 
cial iar “! te —.— of t araea Sane law, and 


relief by the immedia 
ving secured that it will need a breathing spell. Repeal the Sherman law 


[New York Times, August 30, 1893.] 
FORTY-ONE MILLIONS FOR REPEAL, 


Two-thirds of the ple of the Union, speaking through their Re t- 
atives in emand the immediate, unconditional repeal of the sil- 
provision of the Sherman act. As their will was recorded in 


ver-purchase 

the vote taken on Monday in the House of 
population of the United States desire the repeal of the act, against 19,000,000 
who © re The taoles prepared by The Times and elsewhere pub- 
lished give the de! of the vote by Congressional districts and population. 
ing districts haying in the aggregate A population of 41,600,000, ncconding to 

ti a e aggregate a pop! on of 41,000,000, acco 

the census of 1890. inst the repeal there were 109 votes, cast by members 
re ting 19,000,000 of population. 

The Wilson bill goes to the Senate, therefore, accompanied by the imper- 
ative demand of the country that it at once. Rarely have the Len oe 
spoken with the emphasis of such a tremendous majority. The pluralities 
of Presidents are measured in thousands and in fractional percentages. 
There is a majority of 22,000,000 for the repeal of the Sherman act. It is un- 

ented and compelling in its itude. 

It woula be wanton impudence on the part of the Senate to defer obeying 
this command of the people. There is no call for a Senate debate, no wish 
to hear further argument. The country’s is made up, it has spoken 
plainly, and it e ts its servants in the Senate to hear and obey. Immense 
pecu: loss result from every day of postponement. e Senators 
must lay aside their silly delusion that they are as a body too d fied and 
ponderous to be hurried. ent and practice are demolished by such a 
pressure as now besets the Senate. The repeal is a question of the utmost 


There is no impediment to its save obstinacy; there can be no ex- 
cuses for delay save such as have bi in solemn stupidity. Immediate re- 
peal is the duty of the Senate. 

[New York Times, September 3, 1893.] 
THE SENATE IS TOO SLOW. 


Representatives, 41,000,000 of the 


If we read ‘ht the of the times, this country is about ready to re- 
sume business in the customary volume and with its . Trade 
conditions are men 


rises and 
new ones, The recovery may be prompt or Leh tb pan iffer as to 
that. We print this morning some interviews with well-informed men on 


= prosperity than has been looked for 
te. 
The one great obstacle, the chief element of doubt, is the dawdling of the 
Senate over the Wilson repeal bill. Thatmeasure went to the Senators with 
hirds hea pete of the House of Representatives, 


any quarter up to a very recent 


— . ener th f their districts han f 
aggregato p on of the tricts more than forty 
miilions ns of pe ple. 6 great Brier for the bill was in effect a command 
to the 
the United States, however, has always refused to be 5 any- 
body, even by 8 It has sometimes obeyed, against its 1, hus 
„and x 


5 —— of the silver - purchase act is nota pasig 8 sl we hpi 
enate who obstructs or 


his party. 6 bill passed the House as a Democratic measure, and Demo- 
cratic votes gave it a majority sufficient for paos e, even had the Republi- 
cans abs ed from voting. Itisan Administration measure, and it issup- 


ar ents. But if there is any Democratic Senator who is still undelivered 
of on that side. he will seize the first opportunity to make it, and 
will make itshort if he takes a loyal interest in the welfare of the Democratic 


Some of the earnest friends of the Wilson repeal bill are inclined to criti- 
cise the course of Mr. VOORHEES as the leader of the Senate in this matter. 
They say that he is allowing too at license to the silver Senators in the 
way of debate and is in danger of being entangled by them in some parlia- 
Mentary complications which will delay eee} We think that these criti- 
cisms are so far unfounded. 


Mr. VOORHEES has not yet reached the point 
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resentatives in the Senate dare not disobey. In sne Or NV Conon ye Rae 
W. 
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where the real test of his skill and devotion will be made. He could not, if 
he would, shut off debate immediately. It would be bad policy to do so if 
he could, for such hes as VANCE and TELLER and STEWART and WOL- 
do 5 the sil e 8 ane nh p 8 — ab dats 
s e silver cause a e. ey only a en public sen- 
timent against it. The test of Mr. VOORHEES's Terength will —.— when 
the attempt, which is inevitable, is made to saddle the Wilson bill with 
amendments, If he successfully resists that. he will be amply vindicated. 


[American Grocer, August 30,1893.] 
THE PATHWAY OF DUTY. 


Unconditional repeal is the pathway of duty, said ex-Speaker REED. And 
so said Senator HILL of New York. And so said the House of Representa- 
tives, irrespective of party, by a vote of 240 to 110. Now let the Senate 
prom uly vote for unconditional repeal, and confidence will be quickly re- 
stored. It matters nothing whether we are in favor of a single or double 
standard; the absolute free coinage of one or both metals; the fact is that 
the common people, as well as the money-lenders of the world, have lost con- 
fidence in the currency of the United States, and lost it through the opera- 
tions of the Sherman bill. It has been the tool to create distrust at home 
and abroad, and distrust is the forerunner of disaster. Let unconditional re- 
peal be the cry until the Senate follows the lead of the House of Representa- 
tives and votes for the repeal of the Sherman act. Let every one wire or 
write to their representatives in the Senate and urge unconditional! repeal. 

I will not occupy the time of the Senate at the great length I 
desire on this subject, because I do not want any suggestion made 


0 a am speaking for delay. I amspeaking to bring before the 
na 


THE AWFUL RESPONSIBILITY 
of N the voice of the poopie and taking a snap judg- 
ment, as I shall show before I get through. 

The press that is held to be the guardian of liberty has not 
always been so. It is not so now, and it was not so in former 
times. I do not think I can do any better than to read from 
Alison a short chapter showing the vile service the press has 
done for tyranny and oppression. Ordinarily it is one of the 
guardians of liberty. Free speech and a free press are what we 
prize as American citizens. Unfortunately a press may some- 
times be bought, and it may be sometimes in the interest of the 
enemies of the people; and this is not the first time. I will read 
from the first volume of Alison’s Europe, second series, page 16: 

It is generally supposed that the powers of thought, if allowed free expres- 
sion, are the DO power gf against the encroachments of despotism; and 
that the loss of om is never to be ees as long as the liberty of 
the press is preserved. But though tha often it is by no means always 
true; on the conti „the selfish measures of class government, and the de- 
struction of free privileges by military power are never so effectually se- 
cured as by the support of a corrupted or h foune prons. Beyond all question 
the rude despotism of Cromwell in England, the nicely constructed chains 
of imperial power in the hands of Napoleon in France, never could have ex- 
isted but for the cordial and interested support of an impassioned press in 
both countries. The utter ruin of the West India Colonies; the deep depres- 
sion of agricultural industry in Great Britain and Ireland, in consequence 
of the free-trade tem; the gren and long-continued distress of the 
whole class of producers in both countries from the monetary laws, never 
could haye been effected if these measures had not been advocated by able 
and indefatigable journals in the interest of the moneyed class and the con- 
sumers, Those who lay the flattering unction to their souls that genius is 
the eternal enemy of oppression, and that liberty is safe if its expression is 
secured, would do well to look at the condition of Rome when every succes- 
sive em r was lauded in the eloquent strains of servile panegyrists; of 
England, when the mighty genius of Milton was devoted to defending. the 
measures of the regicide and Long Parliament; or of France, when the Sono- 
rous periods of Fontanes celebrated in graceful flattery the despotism of 
Napoleon. 

If there ever was in all the worlda more intolerant and a more 
cruel exhibition of the power of the press, emanating from the 
money centers of this country, to coerce Congress to perform an 
act which will consign the masses to poverty and misery, I should 
like any man to name it. 

Much is said about the position of England on this question 
and England’s influence here in the Senate Chamber, 

ENGLAND'S INFLUENCE 


in securing the legislation of 1873, and there are somewhat con- 
fused ideas about it. There are two Englands, one the enlight - 
ened, philosophical, generous, benevolent, and noble England; 
the other the cruel, . bondholding, grasping, 
8 and wicked England. They are distinct. Erian 

you can reach the great heart of the people, in learning and 
philosophy surpasses any other country in the world; but when 
you turn toher concentrated money powor you find the great 
enemy of civilization and the cruelest monster that has been 
created inanyage. I will call your attention to one England and 
then totheother. The learned and honest England produces such 
men as Balfour, Goschen, Archbishop Walsh, Foxweli, Moles- 
worth, Frewen, Houldsworth, Thompson, Chaplin, Montague, 
and Grenfell. 

If the Senators who are leaving the Senate Chamber would 
take a little time to read the productions of the men I have 
named they would talk more intelligently; they would not be 
staying away without knowing the first principles of monetary 
science; they would not be talking about intrinsic value.” Do 
you suppose that any of the persons I have mentioned would 
use such a term as that? 

INTRINSIC VALUE, 
As if value is intrinsic in the thing. If it was in there would 
it notstay? Suppose all the rocks were gold, would it have the 
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same intrinsic value? Intrinsic applies to quality; value is an 


estimation of man. Here Senators leave the Chamberand will 


not listen to me, who have not learned the m of the term 
“value,” who have not gone through their A BO's; and the 
President of the United States talks about intrinsic value, and 
that we must get gold because it has value in it and it can not be 
got out of it. 

The values of everything change with circumstances, and the 
value of gold changes more frequently than the value of wheat. 
I have seen the value of gold on the board in New York change 
10 points in twenty minutes, back and forth. Value is the esti- 
mation of man, and yet Senators get up here and talk about 
intrinsic value. Enlightened, intellectual, and scholar-like Eng- 
land does not talk in that way. I will read a very recent utter- 
ance of one of the most experienced men in England to show you 
how a philosophicand experienced English statesman views this 
question. I read from a letter by W. H. Grenfell, one of the 
ex-governors of the Bank of England. 


{The Times-Democrat, August 30, 1893. 
CONTRACTING THE WORLD'S CURRENCY. 


We publish elsewhere a letter from Mr. W. H. Grenfell, formerly governor 
ngiishman, and 
discusses the financial and commercial situation from the English stand- 


portant matter to him than the repeal of the Sherman law; but itso Bap 


te with other countries at the recent conferences, owing to 
a wrong, selfish, and utterly mistaken policy, we should have escaped and 
other countries would have escaped the misery, suffering, and despair which 
have been so prevalent during the last twenty years, owing to the fatal 
policy of contracting the currency of the world.” 

The Times-Democrat pointed out these same facts Sunday, and showed the 
widespread and deleterious effects that have already resulted and would fur- 
ther result from the desertion of bimetallism. 


BIMETALLISM—VIEWS OF A PROMINENT ENGLISH FINANCIER OF WHAT THE 
RESULT OF DEMONETIZING SILVER WILL BE. 


The Manchester Guardian publishes the following letter from W. H. Gren- 
fell, ex-governor of the Bank of England, to Albert Simpson, of Elmhurst, 


near Garstang: 
“MY DEAR SIR: Your idea of a to hold aloof from party squabbles 
and to devote all their energies in the first place to placing trade, commerce, 
and agriculture on a sound footing * to me admirable, and I am will- 
ing to assist in any way that I can. e first 3 for attaining this 
sound footing is a stable measure of value. I have not missed much that 
has been written on currency subjects during the last nine years, and feel 
convinced the attempt to make gold alone do the work that has always been 
rformed by gold and silver is a folly and a In 1852 the gold pro- 
Raoa in the world was thirty-six millions; now it is twenty-three millions, 
Since 1852 (when the world was tically bimetallic) Germany, the United 
States, I „and other countries have set upan extra demand for gold, 
which Mr. Goschen, in pis r read before the Bankers’ Institute, estimated 
at a fresh demand for ,000,000 upon gold. Austria is now trying to get 
£35,000,000. India is apparently struggling to get on a gold basis, and the 
United States will also set up a further dem: forgold. Where isthe goid 
to come from? As trade population increase we want more money; by 
demonetizing silver we are throwing away what is practically hait the 
money of the world. The demand for gold for the arts—watches, ete a 
dentistry, giiding—is enormous, and is increasing with the spread of civil- 
ization. Sovereigns are melted and gold is hoarded; gold is appreciating 
at some 6 per — annum; it is more profitable to hoard it than to in- 
vest it in comme’ enterprises and in machinery, etc., which is depreciat- 
ing, measured by gold, as gold appreciates. The fightagainst ne rices 
and stock depreciation is an impossible one; men hold on in hopes o tter 
times; no better times, taking trade and commerce as a whole, can come in 
old countries while gold appreciates. Employers of labor can not hold out 
orever against losses; and what will happen to the wage fund? 

“The pitiable army of the unemployed must increase, through no fault of 
their own or their employers, and the work will be less well performed as 
the wages bill is cut down (in agriculture this is especially the case; the land 
is being starved of labor and the laborers are being driven into the towns). 
There is no question before the public of one-tenth part of the importanceof 
the necessity for a stable measure of value. Local option may be good, 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales may be good, the creation of 
parish councils sony be d—these matters will be led over for 
months; but supposing they were all passed into law to-morrow week, what 
appreciable effect will they have on the prosperity of the country? Or will 
any one say that all three together would have a result fit to be mentioned 
in the same breath as the closing of the Indian mints to the coinage of sil- 
ver? Iam dead sick of all this sp at gnats and swallowing camels. 
The first object of any government should be the prosperity and welfare of 
the country, and the prosperity and welfare of the country can not be secured 
unless the trade, commerce, and agriculture of the country are on a sound 


no greater obstacle to the creation of wealth than an 
value. An appreciation measure of value checks industry, stifles ente 

and robs the industrious while the bondholder, annuitant, 
money lender thrives on the artificialcheapness. I believe the quantitative 


theory of money to be indisputable. I believe the evil of restricting the cur- 
rency and caus: an artificial fall in prices to be indisputable, Ibelieve 
that the fact that the present depression, agricultu and commercial, is 


mainly caused by alterations that have taken place in the currency laws is 


aiso indisputable. I also believe that if England had not refused to syed 
erate with other countries at the recent conferences, o to a wrong, sel- 
fish, and utterly mistaken policy, we should have esca; and other coun- 
tries would have escaped the misery, suffering, and despair which have been 
so prevalent during the t twenty years, owing to the fatal policy of con- 
the currency of the world. 
“Yours truly, 


“W. H. GRENFELL. 

“TAPLOW COURT, MAIDENHEAD, August 3, 1893.” 

Mr. Grenfell is one of the ex-governors of the Bank of England, 
and I am told that every ex-president of that bank and every 
professor of political economy of the present day of any standing 
in England is a bimetallist. They have one or two statisticians 
who are in the employ of the gold men, but th> leading thinking 
men of England see what is coming just as well as we do. 

I have in my hand a contribution by Prof, Foxwell, in which 
he states the consequences to the masses, to the laborers, and to 
the whole human family 

IF THIS GREAT OUTRAGE 


is finally consummated. I wish Senators here knew as much 
about it as the leading men of England do, and I believe if they 
would not spend as much time in the cloak rooms, but more time 
in studying it, they would vote differently. They have not given 
this subject sore I am sorry to say it has not had the consid- 
eration itshould have, and we do not compare in knowledge to the 
people of England. Our learned men who govern us are no more 
than children. I have here collected the pamphlets of different 
Englishmen who have elucidated this subject, showing that they 
understand it thoroughly. I am speaking of intellectual, honest 
England now. I will of the other England by and by. 

I hold in my hand a contribution by the clearest-headed and 
ablest divine in the world, = 

ARCHBISHOP WALSH, OF DUBLIN, 


the man who has done so much for the liberation of Ireland, 
for home rule in Ireland; the man who differed with his own 
church and stood by the people, who when the present home- 
rule bill came in criticised it. He looked at its provisions and 
felt called upon to furnish his first interview, in which he points 
out that home rule must necessarily be a failure if the policy of 
gold monometallism prevails. He alludes to the efforts pre- 
viously made when the bill pissed some twenty years ago, turn- 
ing the matter over to the courts to determine what would be a 
reasonable rent when the lease was taken for twenty years. He 
says they made a rule that the rent should be about one-third 
of the crop. At first it was regarded asa great relief to Ireland, 
but it now takes more than two-thirds, on account of the appre- 
ciation of gold. Then he goes on to show that the provision in 
the home-rule bill for fifteen-year leases and forty-nine-year pur- 
chase will operate in same way. He also shows how this 
affects the people of England with their mortgaged homes; how 
it depresses production, and how it is building up 

THE COLOSSAL GOLD POWER OF ENGLAND. 


Every American citizen ought to read the pamphlet of Arch- 
bishop Walsh. He is a great, good man, and I am rejoiced that 
any church can produce sucha man, who has real sympathy with 
humanity. Iam glad that pamphlet was written by a bishop in 
a church. It shows that even in the churches they can turn aside 
to think of the oppressions of 1 : 

When we have on the one side this luminous contribution to 
the science and learning of this subject from England, we have 
coming from the other side that dark, cruel, revengeful force 
that is enslaving mankind. Take Egypt, for example. I will 
read what an Englishman says that this power did to Egypt. I 
read now from a little work entitled ‘‘The Economic Crisis,” 
by Moreton Frewen: 

To those who profess a convenient belief that, although the fall of prices 
increases the burden of national debts, yet that a lessened cost of produc- 
tion avails toright the balance, I wouid recommend a short study o: 00 57 
tian finances to-day. There is a nation of peasants, cultivators, 6,000,000 of 
poops farming 5,090,000 of acres, whose cultural implements areneither 

tter nor worse than at the time when Joseph was sold 1 brethren; nor 
is the tide of the same Nile, which to-day bi to market the produce of 
the same fields in similar barges, either faster or less fast than five thousand 
years ago. Twenty-five years since Egypt was free of foreign debt, but in an 
evil hour the ex-Khedive Ismail borrowed about a hundred millions sterl 
at enormous rates of interest in London and Paris. This money was not spen 
on internal improvements, but was squandered on the construction of twelve 
royal palaces in o, and in the purchase of pictures and furniture for these 
p aces. The Levantine contractors who built the palaces made immense 

'ortunes, and for the most part reinvested these fortunes in loans to the fel- 
lahin at rates v: from 2 to 6 percent per month. 

Truly a vicious le! Tne Khedive pledged the homesteads of his sub- 
jects to Borrow money in London. This money passed on to foreign mid- 
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who in turn lent it at usurious rates tothe who were them- 


selves the security for the loans. The 


were in the pleas- 
ant tion Of having $0 Day, Sines, 7 Der fens to the foreign Saas: 


and a 


contribute a further share to the 
pact Mares ane GOOOL DOS in 
ices fal 


bt was contracted the prices of the staple 
eat, and beans—have fallen more 
current Pog shows a small surplus over 
cause cotton has risen e many pee rete 5 about 8s. a hun- 
dredweight. But if prices are to fall s ther, the gold payments which 
Egypt owes to d can only be exacted from a nation 3 
most merciless exactions, and by the free use of the kourbash. Here is an 
an extreme instance, I admit, of that “appreciation of goid” about 
which philosophers with fixed incomes write so complacently, and which is 
said to be for the advantage of England, the creditor nation. 

Then he speaks of other countries. I have looked at the 
. finances of t and I find that they not only have to pay out 
of their 5,000,000 acres of land $25,000,000 in taxes to the lish 
but they are taxed to raise a revenue to ip Vg the English 
army and carry on the Government between $27,00,000 and $28,- 
000,000 more, making from $8 to $10 an acre each year. That is 


THE HUMANITY OF THIS CRUEL ENGLAND. 


That is the Government of England when she has the power. 
These speculators bought the bonds. The extravagant Khedive 
sold them. He failed to pay the interest, and then this concen- 
trated power in England sent the English army there, sent the 
ironclads and battered down Alexandria, and placed English 
officers over them as collectors. Isaw a year or two ago astrong 

test from that other England against the use of the lash in 
pt. It was referred to the war department for report. They 
reported that the lash was necessary to collect the interest, and 
there the matter stopped. It only marks the conduct of the 
monster England that is ruling us to-day. It was only one step 
in this history. 

Look at India. The history of wrongs there never had a par- 
allel on earth. The other day the money power of England de- 
monetized silver in India. What does that mean? It means that 
the thousand million dollars or thereabouts of uncoined silver 
which the Indians have hoarded from time immemorial, and which 
they worship and which they convert into coin when the hour of 
necessity comes, 


oducts of Eryr ooon, sugar, 
r cent. The revenue for the 
Budget estimate, simply be- 


SHALL BE CONFISCATED 


and shall not be coined into rupees. It means that the Indian 
debt shall be doubled and paid in gold. It means more taxation, 
more slavery, more cruelty, more oppression, more hard times, 
more suffering. See what England has recently done to Austria. 
She made Austria, her debtor, change her $2,400,000,000 of 5 
r cent bonds, payani in silver, into $2,800,000,000 of 4 per cent 
Fonds; payable gold. That is the way she deals with her 
debtors. 
What has England done to Italy? Let the s multitudes 
of that country answer. It was England alone that forced all 
these countries upon a gold basis because they were her debtors 
anà she wanted to increase the obligation—I mean unrelenting, 
tyrannical England. This was the England for which Gladstone 
spoke when he said the outside world 


OWED THEM TEN BILLION DOLLARS, 


and it would be great folly in them to remitone cent; they must 
not only have the pound of flesh but the last drop of blood of 
these oppressed nations. 

What a England done for us now? She has thrown us into 
a condition of panic. She has drawn out the gold to carry out 
her scheme of plunder in Austria, and for other purposes has 
created a panic; and the gold comes here to buy back the same 
securities at 40 per cent discount. That is the England with 
which we are dealing. 

In this connection I should like to call attention to the mode 

roposed to get even with the tyrant England—not the learned, 
pile generous, humane England, but the tyrant England. 
How are we going to get even? Every morning we find in one 

f the 
ks ORGANS OF THE GOLD PARTY 


down here—the Post—the following: 


THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM. 
The way to force Europe to agree with us upon international bimetal- 
lism is for the United States to stop buying silver and buy gold. 
TheYepeal of the Sherman law is only the first step. If we follow it up by 
our share of the gold of the world, we will compel England to come 
our terms. 


That is the 
from Indiana 


position. Now, the teachings of the Senator 
. VOORHEES] before he went over to the gold 


side of the question have done much good, and I can pardon al- 
most any 


him, because he instructed his people upon this 


TCT I hold in my 
a pamphlet written by a 
MR. WOLCOTT, OF INDIANA, 

which states the condition we will be in in not trying to get 
the gold away from land. I ask the Secretary to read it, 
omitting the portion which I have marked through, which is not 
quite pertinent. I ask the Senate to pay attention. The writer 
has figured it out better than any of us have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


NO INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM INCLUDING GREAT BRITAIN IS POSSIBLE. 


In En d, since the time of the civil war in the days of Cromwell and 
Charles I, near two hundred years ago, the steady workings of iy rage 
manufactures, and other productive employments have had little direct 
disturbance from military interference, and the of the merchants 
have been unhindered. Du: the same time, in continental Europe— 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and other nationalities have been fought 
over many, many times. Mutually they have devastated and wasted their 
fields of agriculture; their manufacturing cities have been captured, sacked, 
and burned, and their stores of merchandise have been seized and carried 
away. These countries have been impoverished by withdrawal from thein- 
dustrial pursuits of millions of men who have been engaged in war, and 
Oranye been further impoverished by the direct and vast expendi 

On the other hand, England, safe in her insular seclusion, rich in an abun- 
dance of coal and iron, the valued and necessary elements of mechanical 
and manufacturing force, with a people of t capacity and energy, has 
for nearly two hundred years sold her sarplas } ‘oductions to the govern- 
ments and people of the different European na in time of war at war 


Said “the amount was constantly increasing; that they 

everybody owed them, and with such advantages as they possessed 

be folly for them to adopt bimetallism.“ It would be so great a folly for 

England, that England is sure to maintain the advantage which she enjoys 
single gold standard. There is no chance for universal international 


bimetallism, with E nd wedded pot hr e gold standard, her vast 
money interests and the profits derived therefrom. The annual income of 
few nations of equal their annual Such donot really own 


themselves. Itis estimated that 22.000.000 of soldiers are maintained, at an 


surplus. land insists the e gold standard; and isable, 
from her condition of universal cı tor, to maintain her posi There- 
fore no international bimetallism including Great Britain is 

Under present conditions the United States has not free choice. Necessity 


isdictator. The gold basis is but a trap. 

There is an insufficent supply of gold to meet the wants of this nation 

with money actually on a gold basis, and of the other nations which are 

ving to get on a gold asis cer by the struggle for the — 
sion of gold and by the 3 erangements extensively p in 
different 2 of the world, wholly owing to an insumcent gold supply for 
those see gold. Witness the do in the ties of the mtine 
Republic the ruin of the old and once rich ban! house of Baring 
Brothers, of London, England; the financial wreck of Italy, striving fora 
gold basis; the purchase of gold for a money use by cultural Austria, 
with the e mse of her great armies, near 2,000, men—a gold basis 
which Aus will never be able to maintain any more successfully than 
did Italy; and the damage ahr e ve tcies and financial ruin 
in Australia. All these indebted and overborrowed nations were encour- 
aged by the t money-lenders of Europe to assume to be upon a gold 
basis, without the possibility of gold to maintain such basis. But for such 
encouragements the efforts to become established on a gold basis could 
never have been tried. In the wreckages of the great eee securities. 
and estates Which the money-lenders have wrought, they can buy at their 
own price things of greatest value. 

What matters it to them what destruction they bring oe others if they 
secure their many pounds of flesh,” and blood as well? ore near and more 
interesting to us is the financial condition of our own country. Exer since 
the close of the late civil war the United States has presented to European 
Money-lenders the safest. most extensive, and most profitable fields for in- 
vestnientsof money. South America, Africa, and Australia, compared with 
the United States, have not been very inviting fields for investments, and 
while these countries have, as we know, ved some European moneys, 
the United States has received very much more. S 

Hush McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for the year 1808 
estimated that 9. 5 then held 8850, 000. 000 of American securities, on the 
greater part of which interest was being paid in gold.“ He says railroad 
and other stocks are not included in this estimate. He further says: “ We 
are even now increasing our debt to Europe at therate of 960,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000 per annum in gold-bearing bonds.“ He further says: “Of the $1,300,000,- 
000 of the gold and silver products of California and the Territories, pro- 
duced since 1848, we have exported 81.100, 000, 000.“ 


WAS THIS VAST EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER, LARGELY GOLD, IN ANY 
PART REALLY DUE TO THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW, ENACTED IN 1890? 


The monetary commission appointed by the Government of the United 
States in 1876 estimated that the fore indebtedness of the United States 
foreign investments, 


including ownershi; 
000,000 or $5,000,000, 
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As there are in all the world but about 88. 600, 000, 000 in gold, in money, on 
a gold basis, Great Britain compjetely dominates the world. World-wide 
financial disorders are pre 3 to the efforts of money-lenders for 
their own protit to establish as the single and universal money stand- 
ard, without the gold being in existence to meet such extensive and univer? 
sal use, even if gold were equally distributed am: the nations of the earth. 

Much more serious than a general lack of gold for all the world’s mone- 
tary uses is the unequal distribution of gold among the various nations. 
Some have much, others but little, some none. 

As related to Great Britain has the financial st: h of a great credi- 
tor nation; the United States the financial weakness of a great debtor na- 
tion. Our gold can be called from us whenever the interests, necessities, 
or caprices of foreign investors or creditors dictate the call. And we are 
helpless to resist these calls as long as we, in practice, maintain the single 
gold standard; as witness the current financial history of the Or On the 
single gold standard, with the present great demand for and limited 
supply of gold, no debtor nation can maintain such goldstandard, as against 
a creditor nation, except by sufferance. 

Practically the United S ager ecole ya oh ROIC on call. In this regard 
we haveno independence whatever. Let the United States, by legal enact- 
ment or otherwise, make gold the exclusive money basis, and we will bea 
completel 3 As the result ot what has done by the Govern- 
ment of the United States already, and as the result of what is foreshad- 
owed, the industries of the country have been paralyzed; business men 
have been bankrupted; laboring men have been thrown out of employment, 
and a universal depreciation of property values has occurred East, West, 
North, and South; everywhere throughout the United States, 


depreciated prices tixed by the money-lenders. 

he gola monometallists faisely claim that the export of gold is caused 
solely by the existence of the silver certificates issued under what is called 
the Sherman law of 1890. The Director of the Mint in his report for 1892 
(page 42) states: “The heavy export of gold commenced in 1888, 
to Taly, 1880, 361,435,999. In the summer of 1890 another movement com- 
menced, which continued for two months, with a total export in that brief 
period of 815,672,982," 7 

THE SHERMAN LAW HAD NOT THEN BEEN ENACTED. 


As a result of the colla; of the Argentine Republic's securities in 1890, 
the failureof the English banking house ot Baring Brothers in 1891, gold was 
rted to the amount of $70,233,494. No Sherman law in this. Id was 

en because it was needed. 

Besides we have had la balances of trade against the United States. 
English failures in Aus ia have occurred, and also gold demands in Aus- 
tria. These are the sufficient causes for the export of gold from the United 
States; not the Sherman law, which has had no more necessary influence 
saan ne “idle sal es i If the pein 5 8 sw 

yof money as properly represent its prope ues, and such as 
N tor the best condition and 


and business which require a money repres entation, regardless of all inter- 
ests pope 50 the interests of the people of the United States. There are 
methods by which we can meet our foreign obligations without the folly of 
self-destruction. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law should not be repealed, ores 
in favor of some law that will assure to the American people a fuller supply 
of money for Americans, and that would be a co law, with the coin to 
circulate. With Great Britain's holdings of $10,000,000,000 of investments 
outside of Great Britain, with bably one-half of all such — oy in the 
United States, much of them calling for gold payments, with but $3,600,000,000 
of gold among all the nations of the e , We have conditions that leave 
the money markets of the United States subject to being cornered at any 
time; which is in effect a corner of all our pro erty of every kind that is in 
the market, causing the stoppage of business and the destruction of values, 
as We are now sadly experiencing. Ona gold basis, under the condition now 
upon us, we can not avoid these disasters whenever the gold-holders choose 
toinfiict them. Therefore, as we have no inde endent power to control the 
8 of gold, no single gold standard is practicable nor possible for the 
United States. 

Witness the recent large tion of which we would not have 
permitted if avoidable, creating a money corner of great 3 to 
Which designing men have added a destructive and terrible panic by mis- 
representations d ed for such effect. 

tly there has n added to the single gold standard countries vast 
and populous India; two-thirds as populous as all Europe, a people, too, 
known to be great hoarders of money. 

If the gold supply for all the nations (only 33,600,000,000) was before much 
short of what was needed, how will other nations fare with India’s 260.000,000 
of people added to those striving for gold? Those, nowshort of an adequate 
supply of gold, will be reduced to increased destitution of thatscarce metal. 

ut the supreme evil in our unfortunate situation is that our rulers donot 
a to apprehend our financial conditions, 

e Sherman law, which, though faulty, need not here be criticised, was 
by the Administration of President Harrison, and is by the present Admin- 
istration enforced contrary to the plain and proper sense of one of its most 
important provisions; that which declares that it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 

Whoever has received from the Government a silver certificate, or other- 

0 


ver. Such hoider ing 
but silver in the redemption of such certificates. The Government under 
the circumstances should do as a private individual would do, where it had 
both legal and moral right on its side; it should be governed by its own in- 
terest ard convenience, 


The Government had abundance of silver; it had not abundance of gold. 
On the contrary, the lack of gold amounted to financial distress, aff g 
our whole country and poopie. The parmani of gold to the holders of silver 
certificates, under the as they have exis was a maladministration 
of the law. Fifty million dollars of gold praneso paid, where silver was 
Poe has done much to shorten the Freasury supply of gold and to produce 


panic, 

The intention of the Treasury Department to continue this policy is a pres- 
ent national calamity, 

It is not a maintaining of the Lage of gold and silver, or even an attempt 
at so maintaining such parity. The enemies of silver have been permitted 
to work their will against it. 

The occasion of recent gold imports has been no general balance of trade 
in our favor. It has been of gold sent here to pay for our securities, sold 
to foreigners, at the lowest prices of a destructive panic. It is robber 
money sent by foreigners to obtain the property of Americans at half their 
intrinsic value. 

The question of complete bimetallism is a question of vital interest to all 
the ple, of property, industry, and labor in the United States. 

ẹ are now Virtually a financial dependency of Great Britain. 

The history of Bri in the treatment of those in her power, has been a 

long history of 3 and oppression, We are now victims. How long 


are we to remain suc! 
A. WOLCOTT, Wolcott, Ind. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Who is the author of that paper? - 

Mr. STEWART. A. Wolcott, of Indiana. He signs himself 
A. Wolcott, of Wolcott, Ind. The Senator from Indiana need 
not be ashamed of him; he is from his State. I know him 
only by this paper, and if men are to be judged by their works, if 
by their fruits ye shall know them,” he is a great man, because 
he has given facts that show a very strong case against the folly 
we are asked now to perpetrate. He has shown in this popr 
that we propose ta make acontest with the money power of Eng- 
land, that has at its command all the bonded indebtedness of the 
world, that has a demand on us for from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000. It is proposed to make a demand upon them for the pur- 
pose of bankrupting them, to take their gold away from them: 
and the way it is proposed, by the promoters of thisseheme and 
by pretty pariy Soom who have advocated the repeal of the Sher- 
man act, is to borrow more gold. Suppose we should borrow 
$150,000,000 a year, we shall have to pay them back with inter- 
est. They can afford to lend us the interest. If they would lend 
this country the interest we would have to portem back again, 
and allow the debt to remain as it is; and on the present debt, if 
we do that, we would have to increase our national debt from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000 and make it $300,000,000 a year. 

= you suppose we can deprive them of gold by selling bonds 
ani 


BORROWING MORE GOLD OF THEM 
and paying them more interest? That is the proposition, and 
this gentleman from Indiana has made a statement of it that 
Senators ought to examine. He has shown how completely all 
the nations of Europe, except perhaps France, are absolutely 
prostrated at the feet of this money power. He has shown that 
this money power has already created this panic and has abun- 
dant power to create a panic whenever it will suitit. He has 
stated facts that are open.to the examination of everyone, and 
that shows the proposition to repeal this act and borrow gold 
Ane 1 wicked and monstrous ever suggested for any legisla- 
ve ys 

This same monster, this cruel tyrant, moneyed England, has 

been operating : : 
TO DEFEAT THE CLAIM OF BIMETALIASM. 

It brought the United States to monometallism; it made it dis- 
card silver. That I abundantly proved yesterday. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said in March, 1876, that it was - 
lish influence that secured the demonetization of silver in t 
country. We know it was at the command of England that Aus- 
tria was put on a gold basis last year. Her English creditors 
demanded it. We know it was the action of England that put 
India on a gold basis. Did not that suit the money power of 
England? Now you propose to make them quit by giving them 
supreme power, to make them quit by giving them the opportu- 
nity to put the people of the United States where the people of 
Egypt, India, and Austria are. 

I said it was England’s influence, and I said, by the authority 
of the man who demonetized silver in this country [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], that 

ENGLAND SECURED THAT DEMONETIZATION. 


I say, further, that England appeared at your monetary con- 
ference in 1878 and broke it up. She again appeared at your 
monetary conference in 1881 and broke it up. She again ap- 
peared at your mone conference in 1892 and broke it up. 
There is one thing about it, the present Executive is not going 
to play this farce any further. I said it was a farce when we 
attempted to play it last year. Iam thankful to President Cleve- 
land that he does things n He says what he is going to do, 
and he will not engage in a farce. 


HE IS A MONOMETALLIST, 
honest, consistent, vigilant, affirmative. His surroundings are 
allmonometallic. -He believes in the New York policy and carries 
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it out; but he does not believe in any fraud or farce in ore 
ing to get England to help carry it out. There was a good deal of 

k about this when he was President before, and he sent some 
commissioners over to Europe to see whether there was anything 
init. I read now from his annual message sent to Congress in 
December, 1885. The President's message can always be found 
anywhere, and I need not give a reference: 


To this end I 8 a gentleman well instructed in fiscal gestae oad 
ceed to the financial centers of Europe and, in conjunction with our is- 
ters to England, France, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
attitude and intent of those governments in respect of the estab! ent of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and ourown. By my direction our consul-gen- 
eral at Paris has given close attention to the proceedings of the congress of 
ave Fao Union in order to indicate our interest in its objects and report its 
action. 

It may be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of 
the leading powers remains substantially unchanged since the monetary 
conference of 1881, nor is it to be questioned that the views of these govern- 
ments are in each instance suppo by the weight of ponie opinion. 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more y demonstrated the 
uselessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on the 
subject with other nations. 


We have had one trial since that, and it is still further dem- 
onstrated. I said it was a farce at the time, and it has proved 
so. Now it is said that if you will only prostrate your- 
self, rob the people, adopt the gold standard, you can impover- 
ish your creditors,to whom you owe $3,000,000, „by taking the 
gold away from them so that they will want you to have cheaper 
money. Others have said all youhave to do is to sell your prod- 
ucts cheaper and cheaper and buy gold and you will bring them 
to terms. 

But all agree that the United States should be at the merc 
of the Shylocks; all agree that before there can be any relief, 
Shylock must have his pound of flesh, and that there is nothing 
nominated in the bond which prevents him from taking the 
heart's blood. That is the position into which they propose to 
drive the United States. 

A MORE WICKED, 
relentless, and cruel proposition never has been suggested than 
that we, a debtor nation, should abandon our own monetary sys- 
tem, adopt England's, and attempt to get her gold. 

Now, see what we are and what we might have been but for 
the act of 1873. We have had since the war nearly thirty years 
of abundant harvests without anything to impede our progress. 
So far as our country is concerned, so far as the seasonsare con- 
cerned, so far as the health of the community is concerned, and 
so far as the unlimited resources of, the country are concerned, 
everything but the trick of 1873 has been favorable. But for 
that trick, we would have been the greatest financial nation in 

` the world; we would have been stronger in mony. than an 
other. We pave prot aes an average of about $65,000,000 in sil- 
ver and $33,000,000 in gold, or nearly a hundred millions a year 
of the precious metals, for the last twenty-seven years. If that 
amount had been coined, and the people had it as a basis, 
WHAT NATION ON EARTH COULD RIVAL US? 


We have vast mineral resources of all kinds, greater in extent 
than any other country in the world, particularly gold and sil- 
ver. Our near neighbor and our friend on the south, Mexico, 
has furnished more gold and silver for the world than any 
other country. Her mines are being reopened, until we have a 
continent of wealth. When this fatal act of 1873 was passed, sil- 
ver had been better than gold as paver A for all the ages, and our 
silver dollar had 3 per cent more silver in it in proportion 
to gold than that ofany other country. Our mints were open. 

What we should have done was to reduce the quantity of silver 
in the silver dollar so as to have had a uniform ratio with Europe. 
But that was immaterial. Just before the fatal act was done, not- 
withstanding we were in suspension, notwithstanding there had 
been only a little over three million silver dollars coined since the 
foundation of the Government, when the Comstock and other 
mines were developed our miners commenced to taketheir sil- 
ver to the mint. they had not been cut off, if they had con- 
tinued to take it in the same 8 that they did from the 
Ist of January to the 12th of February, 1873, we should have 
ee about two and one-half millions that year. There it was, 


THE MANIPULATORS OF EUROPE 


understood it, They understood that we would be compelled to 
borrow money of them if they could close our mines. 

The crime of 1873 was committed secretly, so as not to arouse 
the attention of the American people tothe robbery. For twenty 
years the American people have struggled to get back their 
rights. What amonstrous proposition, that in the dark, secretly, 
aie gront mining interests of the United Statesshould be atonce 
confiscated and the people of the United States denied the right 
to mine and coin their own money, and be compelled to borrow 
money of Europe! Being so compelled, they have done it, and 
the indebtedness has been doubled in the last twenty years, and 


on increasing year ear, The more it increumsos the 
foe times become, aks 2 

0 THE MORE PROPERTY FALLS, 

and the more labor and’ suffering are required to pa 
mands of Shylock and his associates in this country. Th 
situation. 

Now we are called upon by a solemn act to sanctify and justif: 
that crime of all the ages. The attempt of this extra session is 
to take a snap judgment on the people. You dare not submit 
this question to the people, and yet youhave the audacity to tell 
me that a subsidized press, which surrounds this Capitol and 

the _ of what is going on from the people, is the voice 
e people! 

Let us see what were the issues of the last campaign. The 
ponore of the Democratic and Republican parties have been 

requently read, and both declare for bimetallism. What is 
proposed here as to that issue? I stated yesterday that I told 
my people that it was 


the de- 
at isthe 


kee 
of 


A FALSE PRETENSE 


to claim that the tariff and the force bill were the realissues. I 
repudiated the managers of both political parties for their in- 
sincerity to the people, and said that I would support neither 

rty; and I was right. Here is what the press said as to the 
issues on which the Democratic party came into power. I take 
the New York World, which is cracking the whip daily over 
the Senate and seeking to make it a blind tool and servant of 
the money power of Europe. The New York World of June 27, 


1892, says: 
AN ISSUE ELIMINATED. 


It is the general opinion of conservative men that the Democratic silver 
plank is stronger than the Republican. 

Whatever the platforms may Bay however, the silver issue is not in the 
present campaign. As the World has urged, this issue has been sent to the 
rear, behind the tariff, the force bill, and billion-dollarism. * * + 

Not only is the silver question not an issue in the present campaign, but 
there is a wholesome sign in the excellent Democratic plank that when it 
comes up for serious consideration, it will be dealt with on business princi- 
ples and will not be made the sport of politics. 

[New York World, June 30, 1892.] 
THE REAL ISSUE, 


Neither party could escape the tariff issue if it would. Neither party has 
shown any disposition to do so. 

The candidates and the record of the two parties make up the issue. * * + 
Neither the resurrected old “free trade” bugaboo on the one side, or the 
iridescent dreams of idealists on the other will divert the voters from the 
realissue * * * and it is upon this that the World bases its confident as- 
surance that the next President will be a Democrat. 

[New York World, October 6, 1892. 
FUSION A DUTY. 

There are several States in the Northwest where the Republican party isin 
the minority, but where the Democratic party is not in the jority. 3 
Although there may be differences of opinion on questions of principle be- 
tween Democrats and their allies, there isagreement on the essential princi- 
ple—hostility to the robber tarim. * è + 

This duty first attended to, other problems can be settled. 

That was the duty to be first attended to, and a from the 
mouth of every gold advocate the cry now is that the first duty 
is to repeal the Sherman act 

AND ESTABLISH MONOMETALLISM. 

What insincerity! Talk about the voice of the people, when 
you lie to them in that way during the ampao] 

The Democratic party comes in here like a eg horse, pre- 
pared to . the country; it comes in disguise into this apt 
tol, with armed men, to strike down the liberties of the people. 
Pretending to bea harmless thing and just going to fight the 
tariff and tariff battles, when it gets in power it turns out that 
it is the enemy of mankind and seeks to strike down the people’s 
money and reduçe the masses to poverty and want. 

I believed this would be so from what I saw before I left here 
last year, and I acted upon that belief, that if either party got 
into power under the pretense that the tariff was the only issue, 
they would strike a deadly blow at the most fatal part of our 
financial system, would 

SANOCTIFY THE INFAMOUS ACT OF 1873, 


and leave us in the grasp of the money powerof Europe. I have 
not been deceived. 


[New York World, October 17, 1892.] 
THE WESTERN REVOLT. 

+ + * The conditions are wholly different in the two sections. At the 
South the Democrats who have been in revolt are in sympathy with their 
party upon the main issues before the country—the tariff, the force bill, and 
the black Republican record generally for the past four years, * + * In 
the West the revolt of the farmers was, and is, against the cardinal princi- 
ples and the current policy of their party. They are against the high tariff, 

[New York World, November 5, 1892.] 
A LAST WORD TO THE WEST. 

The telegraph can carry to the Democratsof the Northwest this last aw 
poai: + * * Complete the revolution begun two years ago. Down wit 

igh tariff! Down with trusts, monopolies, and pintocratic rule! 

When they get here they raise the flag of plutocratic rule and 
say it is the willof the people. In November it was“ Down with 
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plutocratic rule;” but no sooner had the victory been won than 
you raised the flag of the plutocrats of the world and said that it 
was your purpose and that you were sent here to double the ob- 
Tigetions of contracts, increase the power of the plutocrats, and 
humiliate and degrade your own people. Talk about obeying 
the will of the people! It is a mockery and an outrage that you 
should claim you were elected to demonetize silver when you 
were elected for a wholly different purpose. 

I select these papers because they are leading the crusade to 
stampede the Senate and to deny to it the right to exercise its 
legitimate function to-day. They say, Vote first, and discuss 
afterwards.” Iam not surprised that they should dread dis- 
cussion with such a record as this to be presented to the country. 

[New York Herald, June 24, 1892,] 

+ + „ The [Democratic] platform is squarely representative of Demo- 

eraticprinciples. It is right on tariff, right on silver. * * * 
[New York Herald, June 28, 1892.] 

+ * It is to be a battle of political licies. * * * The banner of one 
army will represent high taxes, while that of the other will represent the low- 
est taxation consistent with current expenses of the Government, * * * 

(New York Herald, September 14, 1892.] 
pears K > con- 
cease the claim of the Zond South. $ + whe force bill brass band bel 
lowing has had influence in the South. * * * 

That is true. You told the people of the South on every stump 
and everywhere that they must stand by the Democratic party 
to prevent negro domination, and that they must sink all other 
questions. Allof you told them that. I read your speeches, and 
saw what position you took. You told them that they should 
send you here to protect them from negro domination, to protect 
them from unreasonable taxation. You showed them your con- 


stant record 
IN FAVOR OF BIMETALLISM, 


and they believed you. Will you now say to this people We 
deliberately deceived you; we have got into power under false 
pretenses, and we will rob you of the most sacred right which 
you have demanded for the last twenty years inevery convention 
and on every stump?” 


[New York Herald, September 26, 1892.] 


* * * Nor is there likely to be any radical change of policy. * * * 
There is but one issue in which the people are practically interested— 


the tariff. 
[New York Herald, September 27, 1892.] 


+ + „ That tariff reform is the vital issue of the campaign in the estima- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, is made clear by his letter of acceptance. 

Vital issue! He has said not a word about it except inciden- 
tally. The fact is that now the vital issue is to take away the 
constitutional right of the le to coin their own money; and 
the vital issue has been made since he got into power, 

The New York Tribune concurred with the Democratic press 
as to what the issue was, and the Republicans came here with the 
same claim that the Democrats did: that they would carry out 
the views of the party on the issues of the campaign. 

[New York Tribune, June 14, 1892.] 
WHAT BUSINESS MEN WANT. 

* + + The influence of all conservative business men will be powerfully 
exerted during the next five months to prevent the unsettling effects of a 
Democratic victory for reform. * * * 

[New York Tribune, June 16, 1892.] 
ISSUES OF THE CANVASS, 

+ + + The chief issue which his [Cleveland's] party will advocate is 
culiarly his own. * è The people's cause of tariff reform“ will be the 
cardinal doctrine of the Democracy in this canvass. * * * “The conse- 
crated cause of tariff reform." * * 

Protection is a stronger policy to-day thanit was in 1888, and it was a win- 
ning issue then. It is a winning issue now. 

[New York Tribune, June 21, 1892.] 

* * * Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has de- 
clared for free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses 
has voted for free silver bills with substantial unanimity. 

(New York Tribune, June 23, 1892.] 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

Every body knows that the great majority of the convention [Democratic] 
was disposed to adopt an unequivocal free-silver platform, * * * but on 
the great questions of the hour the Democrats have not dared to speak the 
truth. They mean what they do not dare tosay. Itis a free-silver p) atform. 
* + It is a free-trade platform, * * * 

[New York Tribune, November 2, 1892.] 
THE VITAL QUESTION. 

The vital question this year is whether an American or a British indus- 
trial policy shall prevail. * * * 

[New York Tribune, November 10, 1892.] 

* „ + But we desire to be perfectly frank on this subject also. Theelec- 
tion [Tuesday, November 8] means, we suppose, that a majority of the 
American people is made up of those who are not un to see the eco- 
nomic doctrine of the Democratic platform put into practice. 

Thus they met the issue, and thus they have changed it. Can 
anybody say that we are not now here to take a snap judgment 
upon the people? How dare any newspaper, which said through 
the whole canvass that the tariff was the only issue, come for- 


ward now and say that the people of the United States demand 
this legislation? 
All public men of all parties 
SINCE SILVER WAS DEMONETIZED 


have claimed that they were bimetallists. The only question 
was how to accomplish bimetallism. They dared not speak their 
real sentiments, if they were monometallists, for ‘‘ there is no 
vice of so simple a form but assumes some form of virtue in its 
outer part.” It is the old idea that those who claim to be bi- 
metallists would not let the country have bimetallism, but they 
had to pretend that they favored it. It is the old-fashioned way 
of putting on the livery of the court of heaven to serve the 
devilin.” Many of them have done that, but they had to assume 
to be bimetallists to get here. All of you had to do that. 

Now we are impudently told that we have come here to do 
England's will; that that is the demand of the American people, 
I have here the New York Times, and I might take all the 
8 and show how they misrepresent their constituencies. 

hat paper goes on to say how nearly 40,000,000 people were 
represented in the House of Representatives by those who 

VOTED TO DEMONETIZE SILVER 


the other day. They voted to carry out the edict of the money 
power, but they are held up to us as men who obey their con- 
stituents, and we are told that only a few million people are 
represented by those who voted the other way. 

hat a comment it is on the fidelity of the representatives of 
this Government to the will of the people that those who repre- 
sent 40,000,000 voted to sanctify and ratify the act of 1873, which 
all have condemned and nobody has excused, which has been 
condemned in every canvass and on every stump! It is an issue 
which they dared not submit to the people squarely in a Presi- 
dential campaign and which they claim was nota party issue, 
Nearly everyone who has been elected to either House of Con- 
gress for the last twenty years has been elected as a bimetallist 
in some form; but now they say that yono 5 bimetallism 
and voting for the single gold standard is fidelity to the people, 
while voting as they promised for twenty years and as the peo- 
ple have demanded all that time is infidelity to their constitu- 


ents! 
THE EFFRONTERY AND THE AUDACITY 


of such a proposition surpass the comprehension of man and pre- 
su pore that the Senate is ignorant of the history of the country. 

en, on top of that, they say Vote first and discuss after- 
wards.” If we would not expose this enormous rascality, if we 
would not expose this duplicity, if we would not expose this be- 
trayal of the dearest interests of the people here on this floor, 
we should be unfit to represent the people. 

The situation has been well set forth in a publication in the 
New York Daily Indicator of August 30, 1893, which I desire to 
have read. I will ask my friend from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
to read it for me. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon read as follows: 

AFTER SILVER, WHAT? 


It is possible to expect too much to result from the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the silver act of 1890, even admitting that the re is practi- 
cally assured. The mistake having been made in assuming t the silver 
law was responsible for every disagreeable thing that has happened, it is 
more than likely that there wll be more or less disappointment over the re- 
sults to follow the repealof the law. Itis even ble that the repeal may 
take a different shape from that now suggested by the action of the House of 
Representatives, 

It may be that the Senate will tothe Wilson bill, although we should 
not be surprised if it brought forth a compromise measure, just as was done 
in 1890, when it was a question ot free coinage, or what? Now it is no silver 
een: or what, and if the Senate should bait a silver hook with an aboli- 
tion of the tax on State bank notes, for instance, there might be a new phase 
put upon the question. With all the bell ruging over the big majority 
against silver in the House, the fact remains that the party in power has a 
very strong lea: toward silver, and any plausible excuse would cause a 
majority to take sides for silver. In 1890 the Democrats in the House voted 
112 for free coinage and only 12 against. On Monday 100 voted for free coin- 
age andlidagainst. This wouldindicatea tiple mae onango: in the sentiment 
of Congress on this question butfor the fact ae tout many times during 
the discussion that every trick of influen ý by reat and by promise, was 
played to catch votes for repeal. The distribution of pie was frequently 
alluded to, and reference to the pressure brought to bear upon refra 
Congressmen was made in no doubtful terms. spite of it all the domi- 
nant party barely records a majority against free coinage. 

More than this, that part of the country whence comes the greater pro- 
3 of the representatives of the President's party is largely represented 

y silver men. At the very last ditch, when all was up with silver and the 
final vote on the bill to repeal the purchasing act was taken, we find Ala- 
bama voting 6 a the repeal, 3 for; Arkansas, 5 against, | for; Florida, 
1 against, 1 for; Georgia, 4 against, 6 for; Kentucky, 2 inst,8 for; Louisi- 
ana, 2 against, 3 for; Maryland, none against, 6 for; 3 issippl, 6 against, 
1 for; Missouri, 12 against, 1 for; North Carolina, 7 against, 1 for; South 
Carolina, 4 against, 1 for; Tennessee, 5 against, 3 for; Texas, 9 against, 4 for; 
Virginia, 2 against, 8 for; and West Virginia, none against, 3 for; a total of 
66 against. and 50 for repeal. 

He would be very unwise, indeed, who refused to heed the sentiment of 
those fifteen States, and that sentiment was more strongly ressed in the 
vote on restoring the old act of 1878, the total vote of those States being 90 
in favor, against 34 opposa That the silver question is not settled, and 
will not be settled by the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 
1890, is almost ce even assuming that the Senate will follow the exam- 
ple of the House. 
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Back of this question 
tem? We have ana’ 


What are we go to do with our curren: 
C 


ited 

What, then, is our currency to be hereafter? If we are to have increased 
issues of money, what kind ofmoney is it to be, and how much? It must be 
that we have just got to the beginning of our curren 8 in- 
stead of to the end of it. After silver, what? Well, it ali the 
test minds of this country to solve the Arada a problems 
that are now about to present themselves. 


Mr. STEWART. Ihave another communication here from 
James H. Monroe. who was chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions at the meeting of bimetallists in New York a few days 
Mr. Monroe isan eminent law writer, and has written one of 
best books on what he terms The Two Sides of the Silver Ques- 
tion, of any American. He understands the situation well, 
and in his letter he sums up the present status in such a way as 
to throw much light upon 7 subject. I should like to have 
that read by the Secretary to goin the RECORD. Inasmuch as 
it is 8 said that we are not obeying the will of the 
people, the present status is very important to show where we 
are and what we are doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper referred to will be 
read in the absence of objection. 


‘The SecretaryYead as follows: ? 
NEW YORK, August 30, 1893. 


RESPECTED SIR: I respectfully address N the chairman of the mass 
ee e e of toe Can of — 59 Vork a city whose representatives 
in the of the United States have — 1 repudiated the national 
eager gd of both the great parties of the country, and that, too, while hun- 

is of thousands of their constituents are being prevented from st: 

through the charitable gifts of bread doled out to them one loaf at a time, 
because the number of hungry people are so much in excess of the means of 
those who so generously seek to aid their starving fellow-citizens of a coun- 

where bread 1s gener Jae = reget 2 cost of production 

read with regret and this recent action of the lower House of 
Congress on the great 8 qu — now before the country as regards 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

New York World says that “the fourteensilver State Senators repre- 
sent, all told, a population of 1,253,735, or less than 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States.” The World also states that “the New York Sen- 
ators represent a and Ave times t of 5,997,833, or 9} per cent of the population of 
the country, and five times that of the seven silver States.“ According to 
this statement the New York World ignores the sentiments of the 
spectable and infiuential Cooper Union mass meeting of over 3,000 
and about 3,009 who went away unable to get in, the same that our members 
of Congress have done by vo for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 


man law. 

Ideny the abovestatements. When the New YorkSenators vote for the un- 
conditional lof the Sherman law they do not re t one-third of 
2 of New York, and, furthermore, they do not ph goers the majori: 

0 8 of the United States who are in favor of bimetallism, whic. 
in connection with the repeal of the Sherman law, as a 
substitute — 9 If the Sherman law is repealed unconditionally it may 
— Keg years of incessant effort on the part of the © to overcome the 
nence maneuvers of the unscrupulous go! vocates, whose in- 
fluence over certain officials are of a very peculiar and masterly nature. 


No member of Congress re) nts bee ew mt pec of oa of the United 
States who shall vote for the uncondi' e Sherman law, 
and this assertion is maintained by the 3 of dat the great parties 
of the country, which reads as (orale 


Dem: 
“We hold ine use of both gold and silver as the standard money of 7 
9 and to the coinage of gold and silver. 2 discriminati 


her metal and without charge for min icago ‘Democratic 
eaten of: of 1892. 
blican platform asserts that— 
“The American le, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican the use of gold and silver asstandard money.” 
o 2 . R = blican jawnot oniy repndiat 5 Congress who vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law no y 5 vo 
. A platſo but they — — both the Demo- 
c and the blican voters — * elected them as Chere repre- 
sentatives, and not, in any sense whatever, as one representatives of those 


that have been inflicted upon the American ane is the 8 and 
a 1 of charitably hungry, to prevent 
pe Byam 4 a country where an immense . | Supply of food of all 


try 
is boing soid dal A cauas at loss than the cost of production. 
Members who serve the gold men instead of their constit- 
tend N the peat are the ot and therefore their advo- 
cacy c of the gold standard is to be considered as against their greedy credit- 
If ers are so badi a is it meet for our Government 
cial sense? If the bankers are 


debtors instead of being creditors, shay. are most gg fags mde and, 
being so, their t practical want of financial ability should deter 
all honest men from their instructions upon such an important 
— ean as that of bim and the financial interests of the starving 


tail. 
"The fact that the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States has been 


advised to illegally reduce the mon 


monthly purchases of silver ves La 
sively to all 8 


wudiced minds that the gold men are 1 ic 
instrumentality, e people Ang tempers et 
ard, by thus reducing the mon supply of Government 
barrassing extent as ig Sangam the employers of wage- 
RNR OAT NOO ph wine nepal currency, or discharge their 
employés. because they can noto the money reguired to pay them their 


88 

ose members of Congress who voted A the amendment to the 
Wilson bill, providing for the coinage of gold and silver upona ty — 
16 ounces of silver to I of gold, have thereby delinen . an platforms of 


both the desires of thei parties of the country, and ha PAOR 
F and proved t to Steet obligations to 


bg ho anes of Co: who, having announced their adherence to 
but, ne voted against the Bland amendment of the 

bill the . — law, have thereby stultified themselves, and have 

also destroyed any confidence that the people may have possessed in their 

ability to guess their personal rights as sit — of the United States, or be- 

ing capable in their honest desires to tain such rights in a patriotic 

ye actical manner. Men who 83 one way and act another are shorn 

rights of respect and confidence in a political sense. 

W money measures wheat at $1 or moreperbushel. Dishonest money 
measures wheat at 60 cents or less per bushel. Silver and goli old upon a 
parity of 16 to 1 restrains the rich man’s greed and supplies the working- 
man’s n 

An inflated value of money is more demoralizing than inflated market 

5 because inflated money enriches the gold owner and impoverishes 

for Bime earner. The people of all parties sections of the country voted 
etallism. Members of Congress can not ignore that fact with impu- 


` Respectfull. ‘ 
: ý JAMES H. MONROE. 
Chairman Committes on Resolutiona. 


RICHARD LACEY, Esq., 
Chairman Cooper Union Mass Meeting. 


Mr. VOORHEES: I rise to inquire whether the Senator from 
Nevada expects to conclude to-night? 

Mr. STEWART. I would rather be excused from concluding 
to-night, as I have not got as far along as I had hoped to do. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then, with the permission of the Senator, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

-The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. Pals the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, September 7, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 6, 1893. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


Charles H. Dickinson, of Plaquemine, La., to be surveyor-gen- 
eral of Louisiana, vice Charles B. Wilson, to be removed. 


MELTER OF THE MINT, DENVER, COLO. 


Walter Allen, of Colorado, to be melter of the mint of the 
United States at Denver, in the State of Colorado, to succeed 
Safford R. Hainer, resigned. 


ASSAYER AND MELTER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


William E. Ardrey, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melter 
of the assay office of the United States at Charlotte, in the State 
of North Carolina, to succeed S. W. Cramer, resigned. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


John Daggett, of California, to be superintendent of the mint 
of the United States at San Francisco, in the State of California, 
to succeed William H. Dimond, resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENTIE. 


Frank P. Bond, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fifth district of Tennessee, to succeed David A. Nunn, 
resigned. 

John T. Essary, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the second district of ‘Tennessee, to succeed A. B. Bow- 
man, resigned. 

Rudolphus O. Randall, of Alabama, to b> collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Alabama, to succeed Robert A. Mose- 
ley, jr., resigned. 

Paul B. Trammell, of Georgia, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Georgia, to succeed W. H. Johnson, re- 
signed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
John A. Michel, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 


district of Brazos ĝe Santiago, in the State of Texas, to succeed 
Robert B. Rentfro, remov 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. James A. Irons, ig doo ag uartermaster, Twen- 
a Pi fo to be ca nee, cpa , 1893, vice Hamner, 

wentiet antry, appo pa; r. ; 

First Lieut. Frank de L. Carrington, tal adjutant, 
First Infantry, 3o oe pgp August 30, 1893, vice Armstrong, 
First Infantry, d 5 

Second Lieut. Edward M. Lewis, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, August 31, 1893, vice Morrison, Twentieth In- 
fantry, appointed regimental quartermaster. 

Seco: Pisut, Richard C. Croxton, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, September 1, 1893, vice Brant, First try, ap- 
pointed regimental adjutant. 

POSTMASTERS. 


John C. Devine, to be postmaster at Alliance, in the county of 
Stark and State of Ohio, in the place of Harper Brosius, whose 
commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Robert Galbreath, to be postmaster at Edmond, in the county 
of Oklahoma and Territory of Oklahoma, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 8 

William F. Boyle, to be 8 at Freeland, in the county 
of Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Owen 
Fowler, removed. 

William W. Carr, to be 8 at Philadelphia, in the 
county of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of John Field, resigned. 

Charles H. Dorr, to be postmaster at Berwick, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Robert 
S. Bowman, whose commission expired March 20, 1893. 

George W. Fink, to be postmaster at Irwin, in the county of 
Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Ben- 
jamin Steele, resigned. 

Byron H. Frampton, to be postmaster at Clarion, in the coun’ 
of Clarion and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John 
Patrick, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Charles C. Graeber, to be postmaster at Ashland, in the county 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of George 
S. Keiper, resigned. 

Ira M. Harvey, to be ee at Lock Haven, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Robert 
S. Barker, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

William H. Hay, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county 
of Somerset and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of William 
H. Zufall, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Michael T. Hogan, to be postmaster at aportin in the county 
of Cameron and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Cornelius 
B. Gould, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Urbanus B. Hubbs, tobe postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Westmoreland State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of Daniel S. Jordan, resigned. 

Thomas F. Kennedy, to be postmaster at State College, in the 
county of Center and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jos- 
eph E. Mitchell, deceased. 

Henry E. Kulp, to be postmaster at La Plume, in the county 
of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Isaac 
¥. Tillinghast, removed. 

George A. Rehr, to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, in the county 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

William A. Shrum, to be postmaster at Latrobe, in the county 
of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of James 
Ogden, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

en A. Townsend, to be postmaster at Apollo, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of David 
D. P. Alexander, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Frank M. Vandling, to be postmaster at Scranton, in the 
county of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of David M. Jones, whose commission expired March 29, 1953. 

Frederick O. Whitman, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
county of Union and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John 
V. Miller, removed. 

Joseph F. Windfelder, to be postmaster at St. Marys, in the 
county of Elk and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Henry 
A. Parsons, jr., resigned. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 6, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Thomas J. Black, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Willamette, in the State of Oregon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, September 6, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SOMERS (on motion of Mr. BARWiG), for two weeks, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. LILLY (on motion of Mr. WRIGHT), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of sickness, 

To Mr. HARTER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
* 
To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness in his as 

To Mr. Coss of Missouri, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. BLANCHARD, until October 1, on account of important 
business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce the bill which I send to the desk and 
tohave it referred to the Committee on Banking and 3 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill, 
after which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill for the enlargement of the volume of the currency and the distribu- 
tion of the same. 


Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 
THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER. The lar order is demanded, which is 

uivalentto an objection. The regular order is the further con- 
sideration of the report from the Committee on Rules. The Clerk 
will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Rule XXIII, paragra 
paragraph, the words, Sich shell consist Sf 100 . 
clause read: “ Whenever a Committee of the Whole House finds itself 
without a quorum the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called," etc. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that since 
the House took its recess last Saturday a great many members 
on thisside haveexpressed a desire that the Committee on Rules 
should 5 pending amendment. Many gentlemen have 
expressed this desire who will vote to sustain the committee if 
the committee should refuse to yield to this request. As this 
proposition from the committee was not fundamental at all in 
its character, but looked simply to the expedition of public busi- 
ness, we have thought best to yield to this request coming from 
so many gentlemen on this side. The committee does not at all 
mean to be understood as assenting to the idea that their sug- 
gestion was subject to the objections which have been made 
against it. We are still of opinion that the proposition was a 
wise one, and that if agreed to by the House it would result in 
great expédition of the public business. But we have no desire 
to force anything upon the House that it does not wish, and we 
have thought that under all the circumstances it is best we should 
assent to this request coming from 80 many sources on this side 
of one =k and accept the amendment offered by my colleague 

r, KYLE]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. 3 I had taken the floor on Sat- 
urday, just prior to the adjournment, with a view to saying a 
few words in favor of the proposition from which the Committee 
on Rules is just about to retreat. Our biennial discussions about 
the rules have been for a long time, and promise to be fora long 
time to come, a very entertaining part of the business of the 
House. The Fifty-first Congress was made notable by the adop- 
tion of a good sao Sei that had been suggested, many of 
them, a long time before, but never before adopted by the House 
as a rule of its faith and its practice. 

I think rather the most interesting thing I have seen in the 
House has been the effort—gentle, but up to this moment very 
firm—of the Committee on Rules to deliver, if possible, theirless 
enlightened brethren from their surviving 2 against 
the Fifty-first The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], 


until this moment, have been the unconscious instruments of a 
process of education which in time promised to enable the Demo- 
cratic party to believe that they were the authors, instead of the 
pcg rs struggling victims, of our reformed procedure. 
[Laughter. 

I count myself fortunate that I came to the House in the ses- 
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sion when the bondage of usage and tradition gave 
common sense in the rules and government of this > 
found the House handicapped by a system of obstruction, in- 
cluding a partisan refusal to participate in current proceedings, 
the studious use of certain easy and convenient parliamentary 
motions, and the inherited notion that the Constitution pre- 
serves the quorum of the Committee of the Whole with the 
same care by which it preserves the quorum of the House itself. 
These weapons of obstruction, even in the handsof inexperienced 
statesmen, were effective to kill the progress of business, and 
left the House, notwithstanding the pressure of its responsibili- 
ties, stranded and helpless. 0 

Of course we might have gone on, as many Congresses had gone 
on year after year under the old régime, spending most of our 
time the roll and waging an unequal warfare with a lit- 
tle group of statesmen that had already grown famous on mo- 
tions to adjourn. We might have done that; but fortunately for 
ourselves, and I have always believed fortunately for the coun- 
try, we found astrong leadership in the Fifty-first Congress that 
enabled this House to correct the abuses of precedent and cus- 
tom and to restore the almost obsolete right of self-government. 
We have been very much gratified, indeed, at the gradual ap- 
proach of the Committee on Rules to the true standard. 

It is admittea that you have disguised your approbation of the 
reforms of 1890, mutilating them, if I may use a familiar figure, 
as gypsies used to treat children they had stolen, so that their 
friends would not recognize them. At the same time, we are 
able to discern from your movements that the reign of the fili- 
buster in this House is over, and that hereafter he lives, if he 
live at all, by the gracé of the Committee on Rules; that is to 
say, the Democratic party managers reserve the right to revoke 
his license at their pleasure. I must express my regretat the 
retreat of the Committee on Rules, insufficiently covered by 
the words which have just fallen from the lips of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. We were going on smoothly in a direction 
that led even the dullest man in the United States to perceive 
that only time and a little closer pressure of convenience 
were nece: to make the Democratic party indorse the entire 
record of the historic Speakership of the Fifty-first Congress. 

And yet Mr. Speaker, it is only four years since this House 
was filled with a clamor which, I venture to say, was never 
equaled in the French Chamber of ee Sn and hardly sur- 
passed by the recent fist fights in the English House of Com- 
mons, and all because of the fact that the majority of the House 
undertook to assume the duties which were imposed upon them 
in the transaction of the public business. Few of us on this side 
of the House will ever be able to forget the day when my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] rushed into the area in front of the 
Speaker’s chair, gesturing like a madman, declaring that the 
day would never come when he would submit to despotism in 
the American Congress. And when the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] on Saturday last sent to the desk a 
record of a speech of his delivered in 1890, and asked to have it 
read, in order toshow that in the vicissitudes of time his devotion 
to the Constitution, at least, was unshaken, many here recalled 
the day when he stood in his place and denounced as ‘‘revolu- 
tionary, usurpatory, and corrupt“ an orderly decision of as brave 
and true a man as ever presided in this House. [Applause on 


the Republican rouge ed 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I ask that the gentle- 
man may be permitted to proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the gentlemen 
from Iowa will proceed for five minutes longer. 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. All of these things it does not take a very 
long memory to recall to our minds, and we remember also that 
in the midst of the noise and tempest of disorderly tongues 
the Speakership of the House and the person of the Speaker 

assed through the ordeal without the loss of prestige or confi- 
dance in the public mind. They called him a revolutionist; 

et our highest courts of justice have affirmed his W 
They called him a usurper; yet everybody knows that he pre- 
served all rights except the right to defeat the progress of public 
business. 
* In the heat of party passion they did not hesitate to attack his 
rsonal character; yet behind him stood the solid support of 
is party associates, and behind them the conservative good 
elde.) of the people everywhere. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

I congratulate him ee ony that he is permitted to see so many 
tokens of his victory over the mean and stubborn prejudices that 
once assailed him, and I congratulate the House that in so large 


a measure it has entered into the liberty of action secured to it 
by the courage and pona of the gentleman from Maine. [Ap- 
Pla s 


use on the Republican side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches September 18, 1893. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill (H. R. 
4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, and for other purposes; when the Speaker signed the 
same. 

THE RULES. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised at this 
outbreak on the part of my friend from Iowa ee DOLLIVER]. 
He has to-day witnessed a spectacle on this side of the House 
which could never have occured on the other side. He has had 
evidence, sir, that the power of the Speaker of this House is not 
to be used for the purpose of compelling the adoption of such 
rules as the Speaker himself thinks are just and proper. He 
has had evidence, sir, that on this side of the House we recog- 
nize the right of every gentleman to interpose his objections, and 
when they become of a serious character, as in this instance, he 
has seen the Committee on Rules willing to assent or yield its 
views to the pressure of opinion brought against them. It is 
something, I say, which was never witnessed on the other side of 
the House, at least since I have been a member of Congress, and 
I have been here now during four terms. 

Our friends on the other side are quite fond of having the idea 
go out throughout the country that we have been following in 
the train of the Republican ates i in the rules we propose 
for the government of this House. Why, sir, after most careful 
inspection of the rules and with the disposition which we have 
manifested to take from them everything which we believe to 
be good, we have found but two things that we were able to ac- 
copi: One was the method providing for the introduction of 
bills, and the other the proposition to make one hundred aquo- 
rum in Committee of the Whole. 

But everything else contained in the Rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress, except those things which have been common to all 
Congresses, have been rejected by the Committee on Rules. In- 
deed, the Committee on Rules have never for one moment con- 
templated suggesting them to this House for adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House, as they have been pro- 
poson and as they will be adopted, recognize freedom of debate 

itsfullestextent. They are based upon the conception that no 
rules are good which do not yield to the individual members of 
this House the fullest freedom of discussion and debate. They 
recognize that there can be no wise legislation which is not ac- 
companied with this freedom of discussion and debate. 

But more than that, Mr. Speaker, they expressly reject and 
repudiate the idea that supreme power shall be vested in the 
Speaker. Under these rules the power, in the last resort, is left 
where it should always be, with the majority of this House. 
While we have a power which will put an end to discussion and 
to debate, and bring any measure to a vote, that is a power 
which can only be exercised when it is fairly considered and 
acted upon by a majority of the members of this House. 

We have no rule which indulges the fanciful theory that a 
member who is actually absent may be theoretically present. I 
wish to call attention to the difficulty in which the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] found himself when he had 
made his famous quorum count. We learn from gentlemen on 
the other side that it was farcical and absurd to say that a man 
could be physically present and at the same time theoretically 
absent; and yet we found the gentleman from Maine Mr. REED] 
soon driven to accept the reverse of that proposition, and to 
hold that a man, though physically absent, was theoretically 
present; and his explanation of that was of the most technical 
and flimsy kind. I allude to the explanation given by him afew 
days since in this House. He said that there had to be some 
time when a man should ba taken to be present, and he fixed 
that vine as being the time when a yea-and-nay vote was or- 
dered. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that wasan arbitrary assumption on his part. 
As a matter of fact gentlemen were physically absent, and yet 
were constantly, day by day, counted by him as being present; 
and if it was absurd to say that a man could be physically pres- 
ent and theoretically absent, it was just as absurd to say that he 
could be physically absent and theoretically present. And yet 
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that was the performance to which our attention was invited al- 
most every day during the Fifty-first Congress. 

It goes to show, Mr. Speaker, the dangers which will be en- 
countered whenever we depart from the ancient rule that a 
man’s presence is to be determined by his answering to the roll 
call. Of course, a man may answer to the roll and then 
leave the Chamber and not be present when the vote is an- 
nounced; but auring the whole of the pendency of the roll call 
itis not uired t he should be present; and there is no 
safety in fixing any other time as indicating his presence, except 
that time when his name is called and when he answers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it was often the case here that when a yea- 
and-nay vote was ordered, members would leave this Hall; and 
yet they were counted as present, though physically absent. That 
was something which the distin hed gentleman from Maine 
did not contemplate, perhaps, when he made his famous quorum- 
count rule. His idea doubtless was that we would remain in our 
seats and submit ourselves to this proceeding, so that we could 
be counted, but when he discovered that we left the Hall, then 
he was driven, in order to make his proceeding effective, to go 
one step further and indulge in the very absurdity which he and 
those standing with him had so bitterly critic = 

piers the hammer fell.] 

r. SPRINGER. Mr. Spoaren, I desire. to make one state- 

s of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

DOLLIVER| upon this subject. So far as the rules of the Fifty- 

first Congress are concerned, there was no objection taken to 

them that was not of a usual character when changes of rules 

come up in this House from year to year, except upon two propo- 

sitions. And if the rules of the Fifty-first Co ss had not as- 

sumed the powers granted in those two rules there would have 
been little exception taken to them at the time. 

The first of these rules is that which is found in Rule XVI, 
clause 10, and is as follows: 


No dilatory motions shall be entertained by the Speaker. 


ment in reply to the remar 


That was a departure from the parliamentary precedents of 
the past. In fact, I challenge the production of a precedent, in 
a parliamentary body in this country or Europe, where the 
Speaker was clothed with the absolute power to decide any and 

l motions to be dilatory. Under the authority of this rule the 
Speaker of this House was absolute in his rule. When a propo- 
sition was under debate, when a member moved that the House 
adjourn the Speaker might say that that motion was dilatory. 

lf a member appealed from the decision of the Chair the 
Speaker declined to entertain the appeal. No appeal was there- 
fore permitted. The Speaker was aray: The -Speaker 
could refuse to put a motion to adjourn to the House, and on ap- 

al refuse to entertain the appe When aquestion was under 
abate and a member moved to lay the proposition or bill upon 
the table, tha Speaker claimed the right to say that that motion 
was dilatory, and rule it out of order; and also rule out of order 
any appeal from his decision. This put the whole power of the 
House, and every member of the House, in the hands of the 
Speaker. From that decision there was no appeal allowed, and, 
therefore, he was the master of thesituation. Gentlemen speak 
about giving the right to the majority to rule. Iam in favor 
of that; but Iam opposed to giving the right to any one man, 
whether he be Speaker or member, to pass upon the motives of 
others and to put a veto upon all our proceedings. 

This was one of the things which was unprecedented and rev- 
olutionary in its character, and excited most largely the conten- 
tions which arose in the Fifty-first Congress. 

No proposition has come from any Democratic House or com- 
mittee to return to that proposition; and so long as this country 
endures, no Democratic majority, in my judgment, will propose 
such things to a Democratic House. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Imay misunderstand the power to stop fili- 
bustering given by the rules as reported, but if I understand 
them aright it simply transfers from the Speaker to the Com- 
mittee on Rules the absolute power to prevent any form of dila- 
tory motion after one such motion, and clothes the Democratic 
pce with the power to stop filibustering against it, leaving 
the Republican party to take care of themselves. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The difference is this: That it transfers the 
pose to stop filibustering from the Speaker, who exercised it 

the Fifty-first Congress, to the majority. When a ques- 
tion is presented for our action we transfer that power to the 
majority of the House, and the Republicans can vote upon that 
proposition to determine when dilatory motions shall be brought 
to an end, rather than to leave it to the Speaker, as was done by 
the Republican Congress, from whose holdings there was no ap- 
peal whatever. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. At any rate the filibusterer is cut off by 
the new rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The righttodoso was given tothe Speaker 
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in the Fifty-first Congress, and he entertained just such motions 
as he chose to entertain. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the Republicans have the right to vote. [Laughter.] 
I hope we will have that privilege, and that you have not taken 
it away from us. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So long as the Democratic party has control 
2 mig oe the Republican party shall have the right to vote. 

auso. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, is it a fact that the Re- 
publican votes are counted? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They will be counted, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. When? 

Mr. SPRINGER. At the proper time. 

Mr. WILSON of . At the proper time! We hope 
that it will come: we have been waiting a long time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The motion need not be one of those known 
to the House as a dilatory motion. 

The 3 The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

r. SPRINGER. I desire a few more moments. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The motion contemplated in this rule need 
not be what is known in parliamentary law as a dilatory motion. 
Any motion that the Speaker saw fit to decide to be dilatory was 
ruled to be dilatory; and the Speaker refused to put it to the 
House. So that all motions were dilatory if the Speaker saw fit 
to decide them such, and from that decision he refused to en- 
tertain an appeal; hence every motion that might be made in 
this body was subject to his will as to whether it should be enter- 
tained or not. 

Now, the other proposition which was new and, as we thought, 
revolutionary, was the right of the Speaker to count a quorum 
when there was a yea-and-nay vote, and when members who did 
not see fit toanswer to their names were recorded as present and 
the proposition which declared as passed when a majority of 
those voting were in the affirmative. That was not giving the 
power of the majority of this House to legislate, but giving the 
power of the minority to legislate. No man can deny the right 
of a majority to pass an, bill which it sees fit to pass, but we do 
deny the right of the minority of this House to a measure 
when the measure is presented and has not the consentof the ma- 
jority, on the record, for its passage. Why, that is frequentl, 
seen in legislative bodies; and it happened in the State of Nli- 
nois in the last contest for Senator, when if one Republican had 
voted it would have resulted in the election of the Democratic 
candidate. 

The Republicans would not vote: and if one Republican should 
have voted, he would have incurred the displeasure of the whole 
party, having, by voting, caused the election of the candidate of 
the opposite party. They did not go out of the Hall but they sat 
in their seats and refused to vote, and no speaker would have 
dared in that body to have counted those gentlemen as constitut- 
ing a quorum and to have declared the Democratic Senator 
elected. It is, therefore, the right of the members of this House 
to quit the Chamber when we can defeat a bill by so doing, 
whereas if we remain in our seats we allow the bill to pass. 

If the Democratic party in this House has a pn tied in favor 
of any measure it must bring its majority here. hen it brings 
its majority here and passes its bill, it has a right to exercise 
that power; but I deny the right of a less number than a ma- 
jority of this House to legislate and bind the country by its log- 
islation, I hold that when there is a yea-and-nay vote, the only 
evidence that members are present and voting is the record of 
yeas and nays, and that every other record is outside of proper 
parliamentary proceedings, and ought not to be regarded, be- 
cause it would enable two or three men to pass a bill while others 
were present and not voting, but simply counted as present. It 
would enable three men to passa bill over the President's veto, 
if they voted in the affirmative, while a quorum sat here and re- 
fused to yote. Thus it will be seen this rule, or this alleged 
rule, can be reduced to an absurdity by applying it with its full 
force and effect. 

The Democratic ety in this House has never advanced in the 
direction of that rule. Neither has it advanced in the direction 


of the other rule called thedilatory-motion rule. Sofaras those 
two propositions are concerned, the Democratic pariy has not 
advanced in that direction and never will do so. They were re- 


garded when introduced in the Fifty-first Congress as revolu- 
tionary, as a departure from all rule and all precedent, and on 
those grounds t oy wers opposed by this side of the House: and, 
because we are trying now to simplify the rules in other respects, 
we can not be justly accused of any desire to adopt or even to 
palliate what we believe to have been the objectionable features 
of the rules adopted by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The SPE R. The question is on the motionof the gentle- 
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man from Mississippi, to strike out the words which shall con- 
sist of 100 members.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I hardly know myself what I should 
do unless I had some preconceived notions upon this subject. 
When I find the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and 
the Supreme Court of the United States in o ition, of course 
it would be a very puzzling matter to me if d not have some 
convictions of my own. [Laughter.] I am sorry that the gen- 
tleman can not seem to understand the matters involved in these 
discussions. I am exceedingly sorry that the Democratic party 
can not understand them, and I realize the truth of the old 
proverb that a match for the very gods is lack of knowledge— 
to put it in no harsher fashion. ghter.] It seems impossi- 
ble to get the fundamental principles involved in this question 
fairly before the average Democratic mind. 

Of course the higher ones among the Democracy, such as are 
put upon Committees on Rules, can understand more or less about 
this subject. [Laughter.] They understand some of the better 
things connected with parliamentary rules, although they may 
not be able to Sar ae end absolutely the highest, but in due 
time all of you gentlemen will be dragged to the light, and you 
will understand that prejudice even can be overcome, and that 
in the progress of time the truth must finally prevail. 

I should not reply again to these strictures, but they appear 
again on the record, and, if undisputed, some one might sup- 
pose that something strange had been done. Filibustering, ex- 
cept in sporadic cases, is of modern origin and hence has re- 
ceived only moderntreatment. Youcan not go back for a treat- 
ment for filibustering to a period before the disease set in. No 
cholera remedies were ever invented until cholera had made its. 
appearance. Butafterall, the great principles of medical science 
which had existed through the centuries were appealed to in 
that case, as the principles of parliamentary law are appealed 
to in the treatment of this new enemy of order and decency, fili- 
bustering. 

The power of the Chair is the power of the House. Gentle- 
men speak of it as if it was an individual who was doing all these 
things. How would it be possible for a single individual, for a 
presiding officer, to do what the House did not want done? How 
would it be possible for him, without support, to accomplish 
what the House did not intend? Why, when you state the ques- 
tion to yourselves you can at once see the absurdity of it, and 
whatever charges are made with regard to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress are made against the House itself, and a majority of it, 
who from first to last sustained the action of the Chair. Now, 
there is a great deal of talk about the nonentertainment of 
dilatory motions. Why, that, by general parliamentary law, is 
the duty of the presiding officer. 

Let me give you a plain example of it. In the year 1880, if I 
am not mistaken in the date—it was in 1880 or 1881—33 members 
of the House of Commons undertook so to prolong debate as to 
stop the business of the House. In the House of Commons 
there never was even a previous question of the character we 
have here. Nevertheless at the end of forty hours the Speaker 
of the House, although the proposition was absolutely a new 
one there, filibustering having commenced with the gentlemen 
who were undertaking that particular act, announced to the 
House that he should call upon no more gentlemen to speak, 
should permit no more motions, but should put the question to 
the House. 

The question was put to the House and was carried; and that 
was the origin of a real cloture law which now exists in the 
British House of Commons. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was that the first case in history? 

Mr. REED. The first case in history? Ithink not. I think 
if you will take Mr. Crocker’s treatise on paranoot law you 

ill find a plain recognition of that principle. 

Now, let me say a word with regard\to the exercise of this 
power; and I defy contradiction from any honest man on the 
other side. In addressing the House upon the adoption of the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress—no, I did not address the 
House—I think it was in the report of the Committee on Rules 
that I made the remark—that power over dilatory motions 
would never be exercised until every gentleman in this House 
knew the motions which were attempted were dilatory, and that 
the only danger was that the power should not be exercised soon 
enough. Now I say that it never was exercised until every man 
in this House believed and saw that dilatory motions were being 
used solely for the purpose of destroying time and stopping the 
public business. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. REED. That is absolutely true; and every man within 
hearing of my voice who was present knows it to be true. 

Men made confusion in their minds about motives. Why, sir, 
the presiding officer has nothing to do with motives. When 


the action attempted is a stoppage for willful purposes of the 


business of the House, and that is perfectly apparent, it is the 
duty of the presiding officer to interpose and arrest it; and in 
my judgment it be the duty of the present Speaker to do 
so in the future proceedings of this House, notwithstanding 
what has taken p upon this report of the Committee on 
Rules. It is his general . power. 

As to the question of appeals from the decision of the Chair, 
anybody can see that an ap can be made a dilatory motion. 
The present occupant of the Chair, if I am not mistaken, at- 
tempted to make an exception by allowing appeals to be re- 
garded as nondilatory motions, and the House voted otherwise, 
thus . the right on the part of the Speaker —or rather 
his duty, because the Chair has no rights; he has duties to per- 
form; that is all. This matter will in time become perfectly 
plain and simple. In time every gentleman will understand it, 
And I notice with eee that as these debates go on there 
is less and less foolishness talked. 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Illinois is much more sensible 
than was during the period which has been referred to. 
[Laughter.] His language is much more moderate and reason- 
able. This does not result from his disposition to be on both sides 
of a great many questions; it is because the slow process of time 
has infiltrated him with some knowledge of these affairs, as I 
know it will the rest of you, gentlemen. [Laughter.] Ibid you 
oas e progress you have thus far made. I know t 
Bourbonism is very strong in the Democratic party; I know that 
‘“ conservatism” reigns triumphant there; but, after all, you will 
find that the world moves. [Laughter.] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KYLE, it 
was agreed to; there being—ayes 118, noes 61. 

The Clerk (proceeding to read) read the following: 

Thecommittee may, by the vote ot a majority of the members present, at any 
time after the five minutes’ debate has begun fe ae proposed amendments 
to any section or paragraph to a bill, close all debate upon such section or 
paragraph, or, at its election, upon the pend: amendments only (which 
motion shall be decided without debate); but this shall not preclude furtner 
amendment, to be decidéd without debate. 

Mr. ENLOE. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
„without“ inline 7 of the paragraph just read the words amend- 
ment or;“ so as to read, or at its election upon the pending 
amendments only, which motion shall be decided without amend- 
ment or debate.” 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, the object of this amendment is to 
perfect this paragraph. As I understand the purpose of the 

rovision here reported, it is to enable the Committee of the 

ole to close debate and bring the committee toa vote. It will 

be seen that without the words which I offer as an amendment, 

an unlimited number of amendments as to time might be offered 
and shom the object of this paragraph be defeated. 

Mr. REED. This paragraph is the same that was adopted in 
the Fifty-first Congress, was it not? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ihave not looked to see. I want To say to the 
gentleman from Maine that when I am trying to determine what 
ought to govern this House I do not look to see what governed 
the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. REED. Iam sorry to hear the gentleman say that. It 
might imply his disapproval of the rules of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. 
Mr. ENLOE. Not as an entirety. There are several para- 
grephe in the pending code of rules which were the rules of the 

ifty-first Congress and were readopted by the Fifty-second Con- 
gress upon my motion. And i believe I then received the com- 
Pees from the gentleman of being classed as among those 

telligent Democrats who were making a little progress. 
[Laughter.] 

— 5 REED. Well, I had forgotten, probably, the gentleman's 
position. 

Mr. ENLOE. And I wish to say also to the gentleman from 
Maine that I appreciated a compliment of that character coming 
from him, because I was educated in the school of the Fifty-first 
Congress, and learned there considerable parliamentary ” law. 
Every gentleman who served through that Congress ought to be 
able to throw some little light on the rules that ought to govern 
the methods of administration in this House, and he should have 
gained experience which will be profitable in his future legisla- 
tive work. 

I thank the gentleman from Maine for past compliments, and 
I alsoappreciate the force and significance of the lectures which 
he has delivered to us from time totime. We recognize thatas 
his prerogative, for to lecture Democrats is about all he will be 
able to do in this Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I think under the system of rules proposed that 


is very probable. 
Mr. ENLOE. That is one reason why I favor these rules. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
question? 
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Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If theamendmentof my colleague is adopted 
what will be the effect? Suppose, for instance, that the House 
is in Committee of the Whole and the member in charge ofa bill 
proposes to limit debate say to ten minutes, will not the effect of 
your amendment be to prevent the possibility of the committee 

, adopting any different time if it sees proper to do so? 

Mr. ENLOE. You mean any different time for debate? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think not. 

Mr. BURROWS. Why not? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It strikes me that that would be the effect 
of it. 

Mr. ENLOE. The committee can vote down the proposition 
if it does not like the limitation, and adopt some other. But if 
the proposition to close debate is to remain as it is now in the 
rule, many other amendments may be offered. The motion may 
be made to close debate in five minutes, another may be made to 
close it in six, and so on illimitably. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Limit the number of amendments,if you 

lease, that may be offered; but it does seem to me that the 

3 ought not to put itself into the awkward attitude of being 

unable to vote at any other time than that suggested: the gen- 

tleman haying the billin charge. It may not EER EE to 

the House. 5 

There is no such necessity for the House to tie itself up in that 
way. Iam willing to do anything that will expedite business, 
but Lam not eres: J to see the House put itself in this awkward 

sition from which it can not extricate itself. It ought to be 
in the power of the House at all times to amend such motions in 
the first, second, and third degrees whenever it sees fit to doso. 

Mr. ENLOE. It occurs to me that the House, if it did not de- 
sire to close the debate in the time suggested by the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, could vote down the motion to close de- 
bate, and immediately thereafter another motion fixing a differ- 
erent time would be in order. 5 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why not avoid the whole difficulty by mak- 
ing the motion to close debate amendable? Now, I sympathize 
with the disposition of my colleague to expedite business. But 
by this plan as proposed here the House will find itself tied hand 
and foot. You may say that one or two amendments could be 
offered to the amendment to close debate, which would remedy 
the difficulty. But there ought to be means by which other 
members would be able to get the sense of the House concerning 
the time, which might be a very different idea from that sug- 
gested by the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam willing to accept the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman if he will put it in the form of an amendment, so as to limit 
the amendments for closing debate to two. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I only made the suggestion with the view 
of showing that the rule if adopted.as proposed to be amended 
by myfriend will have the effect, when the House isin Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and the gentleman in charge of the bill pro- 
poses to limit debate to one, two, or ten minutes, that even if 
the House wishes to fix the debate at twenty or minutes 
it will have no power to offer an amendment to that end. Now, 
I do not think we ought to be placed in that situation. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think the committee would vote down the 
proposition if it was not agreeable, and adopt another. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But if it votes it down we then have no 
proposition to limit debate at all. Whereas if therighttoamend 
exists, the House can, while it is in consideration of the ques- 
tion, limit the debate to some fixed hour. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think a new motion might be submitted as 
fast as the preceding motions are voted down if the committee 
saw proper to do so. 

If you did not close the debate on the motion the House, 
after it has voted down that motion, can entertain a motion to 
close debate at any other time, which would bein order. It is 
a matter that the House could control at any time by different 
votes. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ENLOE, 
the House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

í The Clerk, continuing the reading of the rules, read as fol- 
ows: 


Third. On Friday of each week, after the 8 hour, it shall be in order 
to entertain a motion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the While House to consider business on the Private Calendar; and if this 
motion fail, then public business shall be in order as on other days. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, Loffer theamendment which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Add to Rule XXIV: Memorial services in honor of deceased members 
the Senate 


and House of Re tatives may be held in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Sundays, and the eulogies may be printed 
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on deceased mem- 
and House of Representatives shall not be in order at any 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as heretofore; but eulo 
bers of the Senate 
other time,” 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, this is another amendment in the 
interest of economy of the public time, and to promote the busi- 
ness of the session. We have been in the habit and are in the 
habit of indulging in very Le road grief when any member of 
Congress or of the Senate dies during the session. In fact, 
whether the death occurs during the session or not, we are in 
the habit of setting apart days for pronouncing eulogies, in ad- 
dition to the time that we lose by adjournments out of respect 
to the deceased. 

I want to try to economize a little of the public time by making 
pona for ‘using this Hall for funeral services on Sunday. 

hat day is better fitted for such services than any other đay of 
the week. 

We spend from twenty to thirty days of every session of Con- 
gress in pronouncing eulogies in honor of deceased members— 
eulogies which are pronounced to empty chairs. Nobody comes 
here to listen to eulogies when we pronounce them during the 
other days of the week; but if we were to fix Sunday for paying 
tributes of respect to our decexsed colleagues, there would a 
large attendance of people who would be interested in hearing 
the eulogies to be pronounced on such occasions. Itwould answer 
all the purposes of those who speak, for us to have memorial ad- 
dresses printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It would be 
no desecration of the Sabbath to do it, because it is perfectly in 
e with the idea of a Sabbath to hold funeral services on 

at day. 

I tried to get this amendmentadopted in the rules of the Fifty- 
second Congress, and I then had the assistance of the distin- 
3 gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. I hope that I may 

ave his assistance now in trying to get this House to adopt an 
amendment which will certainly contribute much to the inter- 
est of the services for deceased members, and it will go far to 
hasten the end of the session by preventing the consumption of 
the working time of the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Why not have these memorial services at 
evening sessions? ~ ; 

Mr. ENLOE. I would have no objection to following the sug- 
gestion of my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. CATcHINGS], that 
we hold evening sessions for this purpose. I have no objection 
to evening sessions for this purpose, but I do not believe that the 
House ought to set apart days during the week for pronouncing 
eulogies, which nobody will come to hear, except the gentlemen 
who are to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman modify his amendment? 

Mr. ENLOE. I think I will letitstand, and if the House wants 
to modify it, it can do so; and if it wants to vote it down it can 


do so. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ihave no objection to it, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. POORER of Mississippi. Let the amendment be again 
reported. 

e amendment proposo by Mr. ENLOE was again read. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 
by iking out the word Sunday, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words— 
at evening sessions of the House. 


Mr. COGSWELL and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEARD. I offer the amendment as expressing my views 
of what we ought to do in the premises. Any other gentleman 
is at liberty to offer any modification he deems proper. 

Mr. EN. T hope that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] will not prevail, because I 
think the suggestion of the gentleman from Tenpessee [Mr. 
ENLOE] that nobody comes to hear these eulogies when they are 
delivered on week days, would apply still more forcibly to the 
evening sessions. I think if it were on Sunday members of Con- 
gress would come here to listen to them. In the evening, after 
we have been through a long day’s session, when every one is 
tired, but fe of us will come, and the same thing which hap- 
pens at other evening sessions will happen then. 

There can be no reason that I can conceive of why these serv- 
ices should not be held on Sunday. It is eminently appropriate 
that they should be. Why, private funerals all over the coun- 
try are quite as liable to be held on Sunday as on any other day, 
and I think more so; and it seems to me that the amendment just 
as it comes from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] is 
a proper amendment to be adopted by the House. 

he SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]to theamendment 

roposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. The 

lerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 

from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], and then the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]. 
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The amendments were again read. 

The amendment to the amendment, offered by Mr. HEARD, 
was rejected. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment to 
the rules proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EN- 
LOE 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 41. 

Mr. NDERSON of Iowa. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 117, 
not voting 150; as follows: 


YEAS—86 
Aldrich, Cooper, Ind. Johnson, Ohio Sibley, 
Allen, Cooper, Tex. Joy, Simpson, \ 
Bailey, Cox, Lacey, Sn 
eral N. H. ct at ose, Springer, 
ch, 
Barnes, vis, aguire, Stevens, 
Bartholdt, De Armond, McDannold, ey, 
Bell, Colo. Denson, McDearmon, Taylor, Ind, 
Dockery, McLaurin, omas, 
Bowers, Cal. Epes, McRae, Tracey, 
Brawle Milliken, Tucker, 
Brookshire, Everett, Mor, Turner, 
Brosius, Fithian, Neil ler, 
Bryan, Forman, Oates, arner, 
Buna, are Outhwaite, Wells, 
Capek E E ea e > Benen Whiting oo 
pe. res. ce, 3 
Ca Hager, Pendleton, Tex. Williams, Miss, 
Clarke, Hainer, Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Ohio 
Coc Hayes, Reed, oomer. 
Coffeen, Hunter, Robbins, 
Cogsw Ikirt, Shaw, 
NAYS—117. 
Abbott, Covert, Kiefer, Perkins, 
Adams, Culberson, Kribbs, Pickler, 
Alderson, Curtis, Kans Kyle, Richardson, Tenn 
Alexander, De Forest, Lane, Ritchie, 
Arnold, Dinsmore, Latimer, Robertson, La. 
Avery, Dolliver, Lawson, Russell, Ga. 
Baker, Kans, Doolittle, Lester, an, 
Barwig, Durborow, Loudenslager, 5 
Beltzhoover, Edmunds, Lucas, Schermerhorn, 
Black, Ga. Ellis, gon Maddox, Smith, 
lair, English, Mahon, Sperry, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fletcher, Mallory, Stone, C. W. 
Bretz, Gear, Marshall, Stone, W. A. 
Brickner, 5 Martin, Ind. Strong, 
Broderick, Grady, McAleer, Wwanson, 
Burnes, Hall, Mo. > Talbert, S. O. 
Burrows, ond, ary, Ky. Talbott, Md 
Bynum, McCulloch, Tate, 
Ca Hartman, McGann, Tawney, 
Caldwell, Haugen, McKaig, Terry, 
Clark M 1 Meikle} un, Updos 
ark, Mo, enderson, Iowa 0) * 72 
Cobb. Hepburn, ercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cockrell, Hines, eredith, Weadock, 
Compton, Hooker, Miss, Meyer, Uliams, III. 
Conn, Ho Moon, Wolverton, 
Coombs, . Hulick, Moses, Wright, Pa. 
Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, Murray, 
Cornish, Johnson, Ind. Page, 
Cousins, Johnson, N. Dak. Payne, 7 
NOT VOTING—150. 
Aitken, Dunphy, Jones, Rayner, 
Apsley, Ellis, By. Kem, lly, 
Bankhead, Fellow Tamer Richards, O 
ows, am, 
Bartlett, Fielder, Lelever, Richardson, Mich 
Belden, Fitch, Lilly, Robinson, 
Bell, Tex. Funk, Linton, k; 
Berry, Funston, Lisle, Russell, Conn. 
Bingham, Gardner, Livingston, Scranton, 
Black, III. 2 Lockwood, Settle, 
Blan = Gillett, Mass. Loud, Shell, 
Bland, Goldzier, agner, She 
Boatner, s arsh, Sickles, 
Somana Gorman, Marvin, N. Y. Sipe, 
Bower, N. G. Graham, McCle: Minn. Somers, 
Branch, Grosvenor, McDowell, Stephenson, 
Brattan, Grout, McEttrick, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ar) McKeighan, Stone, 
Brown, Hail, Minn. McNagny, Storer, 
Cadmus, Harmer, Money, t, 
tti, Harris, Montgomery, Sweet,- 
Campbel Harter, ‘orse, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, Hatch, Mutchler, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Caruth, Heiner, Newlands, Wadsworth, 
Chickering, Henderson, II. Northway, Walker, 
Childs, Henderson, N.C. O Ferra Wanger, 
Clancy, Hendrix, O'Neil, Mass. Washington, 
Cobb, Mo. Hermann, O'Neill, Pa. Waugh, 
Cooper, Wis. Hicks, hal, Wever, 
i Hilborn, Paynter, Wheeler, Il, 
Crawford, Hitt, Pearson, te, 
z Holman, Phillips, Wilson, Wash. 
Dalze! Hooker, N. Y. Pigott, Wilson, W. Va. 
Davey, 0 . Pa. Post, 1 
Dingiey, Houk, Ohio Powers, 
Dono Houk, Tenn. Price, Wright, Mass. 
Draper, Hudson, = 
‘Ys 


So 


Mr. 


the amendment was rejected. 
BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my colleague 


pir aN has been called home on account of sickness in his 


y, and I ask that he be excused indefinitely. 


There was no objection. 
The following pairs are announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


. PEARSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
FITCH with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

. KILGORE with Mr. GROSVENER. 

. GOODNIGHT with Mr. Loup. 

. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, 
. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

. HAINES with Mr. LEFEVER. 

. Lock woop with VAN Vooruts of New York. 
. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 


Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING, 
Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
nois. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

. TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. CANNON of Illi- 


. ERDMAN with Mr. WANGER. 
. ASPLEY with Mr. RYAN. 
. MCETTRICK with Mr. MORSE, until Wednesday next. 


Mr. JONES with Mr. SCRANTON, until Thursday next. 


Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

For this day: 

Mr, O’FERRALL with Mr. WAUGH. 

Mr. ESLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. STOCKDALE with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. LILLY. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. Post. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouTELLE]. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr.S 


aker, I desire to offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On the death of a member of the House of Re 
ate, the Speaker shall appoint a committee to 


esentatiyes, or of the Sen- 
afta suitable tribute of re 


spect to the deceased member, which shall be published in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD. Speeches eulogizing d 


order 


time for pronouncing eulo 


eceased members shall not be in 
ker shall not entertain any motion to fix a 
es on any deceased member of the Senate or 


at any time, and the S 


House of Representatives. 


Mr 


. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, we have just had an exhibition 


of the truth of the statementof the gentleman from Maine when 
he spoke of a certain storm center in the neighborhood of the 


House of Representatives. 


vote, 
itself 


not commend itself to the judgment of the House. 


On a vote which was not a record 
the amendment I offered a few moments ago commended 
to the judgment of the House, but on a record vote it did 
[Laughter.] 


There is a difference between the judgment of the House and 
the courage of the House. I do not mean to complain of gentle- 


men, 


however, who became stampeded and ran away from the 


amendment under the idea that it provided for a session of the 


House on Sunday; but I want to assure them that such wasnot 


It simply granted the use of the Hall of the House of 


the fact. 


Representatives on Sundays for the purpose of pronouncing eulo- 


gies 


on deceased members. Mr. Speaker, I expect that many 


gentlemen here belong to different secret orders which hold 
memorial services over deceased members on Sunday, such as 


the Masonic fraternity, the Odd Fellows, the Knights 9 Sok 
ere 
desecration of the Sabbath in that and there was none in 


Some gentlemen seem to fear a charge of voting to vio- 


ias, and many other good orders of the same character. 


is no 
this. 


late the Sabbath who would not, I think, be afraid of violating 
it themselves if it were not made a matter of record. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose, if possible, to get rid of this prac- 
tice of having the House of Representatives spend twenty 
in each Congress pronouncing eulogies on de- 
proposihon I have just submitted 
shall appoint a committee which s 


or thirty da 
ceased members. The 


vides 


ro- 
that the Speaker 
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draft a suitable tribute of respect to the deceased member, that 
it may be printed in the RECORD 55 
the family of the deceased member. That answer all the 
ur poses of a tribute to the virtues of the dead. It is true it will 
eny to some gentlemen the opportunity to write up speeches and 
have them printed in the RECORD, and come here and deliver them 
when there is nobody to hear them. I knowI will encounter op- 
position when I offer to cut off this precious privilege of airi 
grief; but the country is getting tired of such expensive exhibi- 
tions of grief over deceased members. I hope the House then, 
in the interest of economy of time, will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask a question of my colleague? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr.COX. Do you not really expect that you will die in Con- 
gress; and would not you want us to sayall the good things we 
could of you? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman asked 
me that question. I have no intention, if I can avoid it, of giv- 
ing any such body as this an opportunity to pronounce a eulogy 
over me. [Laughter.] I do not want some gentlemen here who 
Iam sure would take pleasure in doing it to have that oppor- 
tunity. [Laughter.] 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ENLOE. I ask for a division. ; 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 64. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The ew and nays were ordered, 27 members voting in favor 
thereof. 5 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 71, nays 125, 
not voting 157; as follows: 


YEAS—71. 
Allen, Heard, Henderson, Iowa Sibley, 
Avery, Davis, Hudson, Simpson, 
Bailey, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Snodgrass, 
Baker, N. H. Dinsmore, Joy, Springer, 
Bartholdt, Draper, Kiefer, Storer, 
Bell, Colo. Ellis, Oregon, Kribbs, Strong, 
Boen, Everett, Mallory, Talbert, S.C. 
Bowers, Cal Fithian, McCleary, Minn. ‘Tarsney, 
Brawley, an, McDannoid, Taylor, Ind. 
Brooks Gear, McDearmon, Tucker, 
Burrows, Jeary, McLaurin, Turner, 
Cadmus, Goldzier, Morgan, Tyler, 
Cannon, Cal. Hager, ses, e: A 
Clark, Mo. Hainer, Pence, arner, 
Conn, Harris, d. wil 
Coombs, Hartman, Robbins, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Fla. Haugen, Sayers, Woomer. 
x Hayes, Shaw, 
NAYS—125. 
Abbott, Curtis, Kans. Lester, Rayner, 
Adams, els, Livingston, Richards, Ohio 
Alderson, De Armond, Loudenslager, Ric 
Aldric: Denson, Lynch, Ritchie, 
Alexander, Dockery, Lucas, Robertson, La. 
Arnold, Dolliver, Maddox, Russell, Ga. 
Baker, Kans, Dono yan, 

* Doolittle, Marshall, Schermerhorn, 
Beltzhoover, Durburow, Martin, Ind Smith, 
Bia oe English McCreary, Ky. ante 

+ ng! ary, 8 
Bower, N. O E McCulloch, Stone, G. W. 
dge, Ark. Erdman, McKaig, Stone, W. A. 
Bretz, Forman, McKeighan, Strait, 
Bri Geisse 75 Rae, Sweet, 
Broderick, Grady, Meiklejohn, te, 
Brosius, Gresham, Mercer, Tawney, 
a Haines, Meyer, rry. 
ear a 5 e Thomas, 
Ca ban epburn, oon, v. 
Catchings, rn, „ in, 
Causey, Hooker, Miss. eill, Wanger, 
Clarke, Ala, Hopkins, III. O'Neil, Mass. Weadock, 
Cobb, Houk, Ohio Page, Wells, 
3 Hulick, Payne, Wheeler, Ala. 
Coffeen, Hunter. Paynter, hiting, 
per. Tex. Hutcheson, Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cornish, Johnson, N, Dak. Pendleton, W. Va. Wolverton, 
Cousins, Lacey, Perkins, Wright, Pa. 
Covert, Lane. Phillips, 
X, Lawson, Pickler, 
Culberson, Layton, Pigott, 
NOT VOTING—157. 
Aitken, Brattan, Compton, Funk, 
Apsley, Breckinridge, Ky Cooper, Ind. Funston, 
beock, Brown, Cooper, Wis. Gardner, 
jaldwin, Bryan, Grain, Gillet, N. Y. 
Bankhead, Bynum, Crawford, Gillett, Mass. 
Barnes, Caidwell, Curtis. N. V. oodnigh: 
artlett, Caminet l, Gorman, 
lde Campbe Davey, Graham, 
Bell, Tex. Cannon, Dingley, Grosvenor, 
pary, Capehart, Grout, 
Bing Caruth, Dunphy, Hall, Minn. 
lack, III Chickering, Ellis, Ky. Hall, Mo. 
Blanc 5 Childs, Enloe, Hammond, 
Bland, Clancy, Fellows, Harmer, 
Boatner, Cobb, Mo. Fielder, Harter, 
utelle, Cockran, teh, Hatch, 
ranch, Cogswell, Fletcher, Heiner, 


Lisle, Outhwaite, s 

Henderson, N.C. Lockw P: - Stockdale, 
. — Loud, Patterson, Stone, Ky. 

‘ermann, er, n, wanso 
Hicks, on, Post, Talbott, Md. 
Hines, Marsh, Powers, Taylor, Tenn. 
Hitt, 5 Price, Van Voorhis, N. X. 
Holman, McAle2r, Randall, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Hooker, N. Y. McDowell, Ray, Wadsworth, 
Hopkins, Pa. McEttrick, Reilly, Walker, 
Houk, Tenn. McGann, Reyburn, as on, 
Hull. MeMillin, ngs wong Aen Waugh, 
Ikirt, cNagny, Robinson, ‘ever, 
Johnson, Ind. Meredith, Rusk, Wheeler, Ill. 
Jones, Money, Russell, Conn. te, 
Kem, Montgomery, Scranton Williams, III. 
Kilgore, Morse, Settie, Wilson, Wash. 
Kyle, Mutchler, Shell, ise, 
Lapham, Newlands, Sherman, Woodard, 
Latimer, Northway, Sickles, Wright, Mass. 
Lefever, Oates, Sipe, 
Lilly, O Ferrall, Somers, 
Linton, O'Neill, Pa. Stephenson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The following additional pair was announced: Mr. BRYAN with 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, until further notice. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am 8 with the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. BouTELLE). Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

The Hall of the House of Representatives may be used on Sunday for the 
purpose of holding memorial services in honor of deceased members of the 
Senate and of the House of Re mtatives, and the colleagues of the de- 
ceased may give notice in open session of the House of such services. The 
eulogies pronounced on such occasions may be printed in the CONGRES- 


p 
SIONAL RECORD, as heretofore, but eulogies shall not be in order at any ses- 
sion of the House. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I understand that a number of 
gentlemen voted awhile ago against a proposition somewhat 
similar to this under the impression that it provided for Sunday 
sessions of the House. I do not think the language of that 
amendment was fairly subject to any such construction, but in 
order to remove that di culty from the minds of members I 
present this proposition, and I hope the House will adopt it. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Upon the announcement of the death of a member it shall be in order for 
members to make remarks on the life and character of di at the con- 


clusion of which the House shall adjourn, and no other memo: Services or 
eulogies shall be in order. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. 5 I have been trying to get some 
rule adopted by the House that will meet the requirements of 
this particular branch of our business here, and I think that if 
we adopt this amendment, then when we do have eulogies there 
will be some heart and spirit in them. Gentlemen will not go 
off and spend several days preparing eulogies to be read toempty 
benches, but each gentleman who feels disposed will rise upon 
the announcement of the death and willsay what he desires to 
say about the deceased. In that way the matter will be disposed 
of, and we shall save one day in each case. I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ENLOE. I ask for a division. x 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, may we have the aménd- 
ment again reported? 

The amendment was again read, and it was then rejected— 
ayes 16, noes 78. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RULE XXVI. — 

2. The second and fourth Mondays in each month shall beset apart tor the 
consideration of such business as shall have been previously reported from 
— . on the District of Columbia, unless otherwise determined by 
the House. > 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by striking out paragraph No. 2 of Rule XXVI, and inserting 
lieu thereof the following: r ‘ E 

“2. The second and fourth Mondays in each month aaan, when claimed by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, be set apart for the considera- 
tion of such business as may be presented by said committee.” 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, the object of this is to restore 
the text of the rule of the 8 and preceding Congresses, 
and the Committee on Rules 
ment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr, DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 


ave agreed to accept the amend- 
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The amendment was read, as follows: 
Amend by inserting the following: 
“RULE XXXIII. 


“ATTENDANCE AND PAY OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES. 


“No Member or Delegate shall receive compensation for any month in 
which the House shall be in session until after he shall have presented to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms a statement, subscribed by him, showing the number 
of days, if any, of his absence from the House during such month, the cause 
of such absence, and whether with or without the leave of the House; and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Mem- 
ber and the amount of his salary for each day of his absence from 
the House, unless such Member or Delegate, in his written statement afore- 
said, as reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some 
member of his family.” 5 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. S er, if this rule be adopted it 
will be merely declaratory of the law as it at present exists. 

Section 40 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 


The Secretary of the Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, re- 
spectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Member or Del- 
Sse erat cay .A.. 
the reason for such sheence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 
family, 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, there is very great difference here 
as to the attendance of erent members. The law has pro- 
vided clearly—but it has not been followed—that those who are 
absent, except on account of sickness of themselves or members 
of their f. es, shall not be paid for the time they are absent. 
I have no notion that it is necessary to put anything into the 
rules in order to add to the force of law, or to make this 
duty any more binding upon the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

As a matter of fact, however, deductions have not been made 
from the pay of members on account of their absence; nor have 
members been called on to state why they have beenabsent; but 
all have been paid alike. There comes tomy mind now one 
notable instance of absenteeism in the last House. One of the 
members from New York, Mr. Stahlnecker by name, was here 
at the time of the holding of the Democratic caucus and was 
here, I think, at the time of the election of officers of the House; 
he then vanished, and during the first session of that Congress 
this House knew no more. 

There are other instances, perhaps not so remarkable, not so 
notorious, but sufficiently numerous to suggest that we should 
do whatever we can to remedy this abuse. I think that a mem- 
ber before receiving his pay for ah Gn roe during any part of 
which the House has been in session should make to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms a statement showing whether he has been absent and 
declaring whether he claims that his absence, if any, was occa- 
sioned by the sickness of himself or his family. If occasioned 
in that way he is entitled under the law to full aopean if 
not he is not entitled to compensation for the time he is absent, 
if the lawis to beregarded. I think this rule should beadopted. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri, in 
the remarks just made, has taken occasion to allude to my pred- 
ecessor, Hon. William G. Stahlnecker, as a special instance of 
absenteeism during the last Congress. I wish to say, on behalf 
of Mr. Stahlnecker, that his absence was caused by sickness, 
and was in accordance with the direct orders of his physician. 
I deem it proper that this exculpatory statement should go upon 
the record in connection with the remark just made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DE AR- 
MOND, there were, on a division—ayes 19, noes 87. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I make the point that no quorum has 


voted. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum. The Chair will apponi tellers. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; there being—ayes 12, noes 
1067 less than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. Thedemand for the yeasand naysis refused; 
the noes have it—— 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the point of no quorum” has 
been made. The suggestion was made by the Speaker that tel- 
lers would be appointed. I then asked for the yeasand nays, but 
I did not withdraw the point of no quorum,” and I donot now 
withdraw it. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

The SPEAKER. Technically, after the adoption of the rules 
this point would come too late. When no quorum has voted, the 
demand for the yeas and nays is generally understood to be a 
waiver of the point of ‘‘no quorum,” but in the absence of formal 
rules the Chair has not enforced this point against several gen- 
tlemen during this debate, and will not now enforce it inst 
the gentleman from Missouri. The point of ‘‘no quorum” 
made, tellers will be appointed. The gentleman from Mississipp 
[Mr. CATCHINGS] and the tleman from Missouri [Mr. DE AR- 


MOND] will please act as tellers. 


6 6. again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 10, 
noes 

So the amendment of Mr. DE ARMOND was rejected. 

The Clerk (proceeding to read) read the following: 

RULE XLV. 
RULES OF THE HOUSE, 
These rulesshall betherules of the House of Re: 
succeeding Congresses, unless otherwise or: 
Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is already declared in a 
revious part of these rules that they are to be the rules of the 
ouse of Representatives; but no rules which we may now adopt 
can bind the House in any succeeding Congress; so it seems 5 
me there is no necessity for the declaration embraced in the rule 
now portii. 
` Mr. R . It has been the Democratic custom, just the 
same, to adopt such a rule. 

Mr. K. It does no good, and if there has been any 
custom such as suggested, I do not think we should continue it. 

Mr. REED. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. WEADOCK, 
it was d to. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Task consent to go back to Rule XXVIII, 
on page 29, for the purpose of correcting a misprint. At the end 
of the paragraph the words “‘ such proposition“ were inadvert- 
ently omitted, and should be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the paragraph as pro- 
posed to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3. When a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, it shall be in 
order, before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the proposition to be 


for S minutes, one-half of such time to be given to debate in 


voted 
favor of, and one-half to debate in opposition to, such proposition. 


TheSPEAKER. If there benoobjection, the proposed amend- 
ment will be to. 

There was no objection. 
og CATCHINGS. I now desire to move the previous ques- 

on—— 

Mr. BURROWS. One moment, if the gentleman pleases. I 
desire to make a motion to substitute for the pending rules the 
rules of the Fifty-first Con with one amendment. I ask the 
Clerk to read my proposition as I send it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BURROWS offers as a substitute the rules of the Houseof the Fifty-first 
83 this amendment: Amend Rule VIII by inserting, after clause 

“Whenever on any question a quorum is found not to be present there 
shall be a call of the House, and eas and nays on the pending question 
shall at the same time be ordered. The Clerk shalt call the roll, and each 
member as he answers to his name or is brought before the House under the 
proceedings of a call of the House shall vote on the ps question. If 
those voting on the question and those who are preset and decline to vote 
shall together make a 3 the House, the Speaker shall declare that 
aquorum is constituted, and pending question shall be decided as those 
voting shall appear.” 

3 BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, just a word in relation to this 
motion. 

I offer as a substitute for the code of rules submitted to the 
House by the Committee on Rules, the rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress, with a single modification, which modification, how- 
ever, we deem to beveryimportant. The practice has obtained 
heretofore and it will doubtless be continued in this Congress 
when a question is under consideration, for the minority to ab- 
stain from voting, with a viewof breaking a quorum and forcing 
acall of the House, and as the . vou will probably 
adopt do not provide for counting those members thus abstain- 
ing from voting as present, a motion for a call of the House will 
be in order. 

On that call every member who declined to vote will respond 
to his name, showing the presence of a quorum; then the ques- 
tion will recur on the proposition, and the minority will again 
decline to vote, leaving the House without a quorum. Another 
call of the House is in order, when thesilent member will respond 
as before, and the question willagain recur on the original propo- 
sition, on which the minority again decline to vote, and so the 
process continuesad infinitum. The amendment which I suggest 
to the rules of the Fifty-first Congress provides that when a call 
of the House is ordered the yeasand nays shall also be considered 
as ordered at the same time on the pending proposition; so that 
when the members of the House are called, under the call of the 
House, they are required to vote on the proposition before the 
House, and thereby the proposition itself can be acted upon and 
the process of breaking a quorum will be thwarted. This rule 
was once submitted by Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, and there 
is no reason why itshould not be adopted by a body desiring to 
transact business. 

I have only one word to say in relation to the rules of the 
Fifty-first Congress. To the new members of the House the 
body of rules you are probably going to adopt will prove to bea 
source of serious disappointment. It has been objected that the 


tives of the present 
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rules of the Fifty-first Congress had two serious pti tp In| Mr. REED. He would either be obliged to do it, or evade it. 


the first place, they clothed the Speaker with arbitrary power 
to determine whether a motion was dilatory or not; but it will 
be observed that in the body of rules submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and which you will probably adopt, the same power 
is given to the Speaker of this House. Under two of your pro- 
posted rules it is provided that no dilatory motion shall be enter- 
ed. One is in the case frequently cited of a motion to sus- 
pendthe rules. That rule is as follows: 
8, Pending a motion to suspend the rules the Speaker may entertain one 


motion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is announced 
he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion till the vote is taken on sus- 
pension. 


Who is to determine what constitutes a ‘dilatory motion” 
within the meaning of that rule? The Speaker of the House, 
under your own rules. If the motives of members are not to be 
inquired into, why do you clothe the present Speaker with power 
to do it? And yet in two different instances, in this very code 
of rules which you have presented to the House, you clothe the 
Speaker with absolute power to determine whether a motion is 
or is not dilatory. So the objections against the body of 
the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, if they are of any validity, 
are equally forceful when applied to this code of rules. 

Another ground of objection to the code of rules adopted by 
the Fifty-flrst Congress is that the S er is clothed with 
the power to count a quorum. That is not a just criticism. 
The rules as adopted by the Fifty-first Congress did not clothe 
the S er with any such power, but simply directed the Clerk, 
in calling the roll, if a member was present, recognized by the 
Clerk to-be present, and declined to vote, to mark him as pres- 
ent and not voting. That is all there is of it. So that in de- 
termining the question whether a quorum was present or not 
you could add to the names of those voting and those not voting 
the names of those who were present and declined to vote on 
either side, and if the three combined showed the presence of a 
quorum a constitutional quorum was held to be nt for the 
transaction of business. That is all there is in the rules of the 
Fifty-first Congress about counting a quorum, prescribed by a 
rule of the House and declared to be legal by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. But in this body of rules you clothe the 
Speaker himself, not through the Clerk, but on his own motion, 
witb the power to count aquorum. Let me read you what the 
rule provides on this subject: 

A call of the House shall not be in order after the prevlous question is or- 
dered, unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the Speaker thata 
quorum is not present. 

You provide in this code a a dort that gives to the Speaker 
of the House the right in two instances to determine whether a 
motion is dilatory or not. You clothe him with power to count 
and declare whether a quorum is present or not. That is all the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress authorized. So the objections 
you have urged against the rules of the Fifty-first Congress are 

ually valid when applied to the code of rules we are now con- 

ring, and you had better at once adopt the rules of the Fif- 
ty-first Congress whieh stopped filibustering, which promes 
for the transaction of public business, rather than pt this 
system which has the same features, but under which you may 
make it absolutely impossible to do one stroke of business if a 
minority interpose. Under this system of rules, except through 
the intervention of the Committee on Rules, this House will 
absolutely powerless; and why? 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a question? g 

Mr. BU. WS. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER. The rule which the gentleman cites as em- 
bodied in the proposed code is only a preliminary count, and the 
means of verifying the count of the Speaker still remains. But 
in the other case, where you refer to the counting of a quorum, 
that was part of a final proceeding. 

Mr. REED, This is part of a final proceeding. 

Mr. BURROWS. But in that case the record of those present 
and not voting is open to correction then and there, and it is 
pe as clear and distinet as the record of the yeas and nays. It 

simply a reeord of those present and not voting. 

Mr. TURNER. But that final proceeding is a part of the 
call of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURROWS. In this case, under the rules you adopt, 
after the previous question is ordered, no motion for a call of 
the House is in order if the Speaker, by acount, determines that 
a quorum is present. In other words, after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered—for instance, upon these rules, if we were operat- 
ing under the rules—if I sh move for acall of the House 
after the previous question is ordered the § r would be 


obliged under that rule to riss in his place and count this body 

to determine whether a quorum was present, because this rule 

rovides for an actual count by the Speaker; and so the very 
g you object to you embody in these rules. 


Mr. BURROWS. Yes. One word more, Having shown 
that the things you object to are put in these rules, I want to say 
in conclusion, if the Chair will indulge me, that under these 
rules you will find yourself absolutely powerless. I will under- 
take to-morrow morning to prevent the reading of the Journal of 
this day’s proceedings, and to stop the business of this House 
under these rules for the balance of the session, unless you in- 
voke the help of the Committee on Rules. 8 fe under- 
stands that, and I suppose it will be conceded that I can stop all 
proceedings to-morrow morning, and you can not lift a finger to 
write a law or pass a resolution, commencing to-morrow morn- 
ing, unless the Committee on Rules comes in and stops Ali- 

ustering. 

The Committee on Rules is clothed with extraordinary power. 
Whenever you refer a resolution to any other committee of this 
House, that committee must report it back within one week; 
but when you refer a proposition to the Committee on Rules, 
you do not compel that committee to report at all. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman from Michigan ex- 
cuse me for a moment? i 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That provision whieh you speak of re- 
fers only to resolutions of inquiry. Committees are not com- 
pelled to report on other resolutions referred to them. 

Mr. BU. WS. I understand that it refers to resolutions 
of inquiry. The point I desire to make is that every other com- 
mittee, if called upon to take action, must report within one 
wosk; but the Committee on Rules is not required to report at 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. The provision the gentleman refers to 
is simply as to resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of 
Departments. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Ohio need not repeat 
that. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But the gentleman does not make the 
distinction appear clearly. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think everybody understands it except 
the gentleman from Ohio. These committees must report back 
within one week, but when you refer a proposition for a cloture, 
for instance, to the Committee on Rules, they can report it back 
or not. Soasin this case in the last Congress, when we had 
under consideration the bankruptcy bill, certain gentlemen were 
anxious to pass that measure. A proposition was made to the 
Committee on Rules to secure a cloture, so as to force a vote on 
that bill. The Committee on Rules never reported it. In other 
words, you clothe the Committee on Rules with absolute power 
over legislation, and if there is filibustering going on in this 
House against any measure in which gentlemen are specially 
interested, and about which they are particularly anxious, you 
can not force the Committee on Rules to bring the House to a 
vote unless it is a provosition which is favored by the majorit 
of the Committee on Rules. That is the only kind of a proposi- 
tion upon which you will be able to secure a vote in this Con- 


gress. 

In other words, the entire legislation of the House is in the 
hands of a majority of the Committee on Rules. Su pose a gen- 
tleman is very anxious to have a public building in his district. 
The bill is before the House. He must have it passed or he 
thinks he ean not come back to Congress, and, therefore, it is of 
vital importance to him. Suppose I am filibustering against it, 
or suppose some other gentleman is filibustering. You ask the 
Committee on Rules to stop filibustering. They say, No, it is 
our policy to have no public-building bills passed.” hat is 
your remedy? You have none. Take any measure of public in- 
terest in which committees or individuals are interested. You 
are tying yourselves up by this body of rules, and placing your- 
selves absolutely in the hands of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We will pass a tariff bill, though. 

Mr. BURROWS. So that you might just as well say first as 
last that all legislation in the House of Representatives of the 
Fifty-third Congress shall be under the direction of the majority 
of the Committee on Rules. That will cover the whole matter 
and do spied with the necessity of this voluminous system. 

Mr. REED. And if filibustering is Republican, it can be 
stopped; but if Democratic, it may be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BYNUM, Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to take up the 
time of the House in the discussion of the rules in a general way, 
and I should not now take the floor were it not for the pu 
of expressing my views 3 the rules of the Filty-Hrst 
Congress as compared with the rules that have been presented 
by the committee. 

The gentleman from Michigan calls attention to the fact that 
there are provisions in the rule by which the 8 shall as- 
certain the presence of a quorum by acount. It has always been 
in the rule since I have been a member of this House, 11 I pre- 
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sume much longer. But the counting of the members to ascer- 
tain the mere presence of E wiers is a far different thing from 
the pee which obtained in the Fifty-first Congress, when 
the Speaker was authorized to count men present for the pur- 


pose of passing measures. > 

When the Speaker takes the chair it is his duty, if he is in 
doubt of the presence of a quorum, to count the House; but it is 
a different thing from counting a quorum to passa bill. Thatis 
as far as the rule goes. If the Speaker at any time is in doubt 
that there isa quorum present it is his duty to satisfy himself 
before allowing business to proceed. It is not necessary that he 
shall ascertain it by a roll call. When the absence of a quorum 
is developed on a roll call the Speaker must stop proceedings 
and inform the House of the fact, and the House must require 
the presence of a quorum before any business can be proceeded 
with. Whenever a vote is taken by yeas and nays, that of itself 
fixes the status and shows the number present in the House, 
and the Speaker has no authority and no power to go further. 
=o 3 he ied 2 by ae Poora. . 

en the reco made, showing that by the p 0 
the House itself that no quorum has participated, the House is 
poweriae to confer authority upon the Speaker to add to or take 

rom that record. It can not delegate to the Speaker a power it 
does not itself possess. 

In the rule made in the Fifty-first Congress, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the presence of a quorum, the gentleman says 
did not go to the extent of transferring the power to the Speaker, 
except to register their mere presence. The yeas and nays is 
of American invention. It was no part of the parliamentary 
prectices of other nations, but is prescribed by our Constitu- 
tion. Suppose it required 166 votes to constitute aquorum, as 
it did in the Fifty-first Congress, and 165 men voted. Suppose 
two men declined to vote because they had a personal interest 
in the measure. Under that rule the Speaker of the House or 
the Clerk of the House registered these men as present, and thus 
they were actually voted when they had no right under that 
rule to vote. It was this giving the right to count men for the 

urpose of passing measures through the House that was obnox- 
ous, and I care not whether the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that it was legal or not. 

So far as I am concerned as a member of this House, I ac- 
knowledge no power greater than the House itself to determine 
its constitutional rights and privileges. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is not clothed with power to lay down rules 
for the government of this House, or to prescribe the limits of 
our consciences, in the construction of the Constitution. That is 
a privilege that pertains to us as members of acodrdinate branch 
ofthe Government. And in the formation of rules I shall refuse to 
look to the decisions of courts to ascertain the extentof my rights 
or the boundaries of my powers. I am not participating in this 
debate because I want to criticise especially the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress, but I desire to put upon record the differences 
between them and the old rules and the rules under considera- 
tion, so that the difference may be well understood. 

Now, in the Fiftieth and previous Congresses it is true we 
adopted a system of rules that tied the hands of every member 

f this House. It tied the hands of the House and we were 
powerless to release ourselves from the filibusterer, because the 
same motions could be interposed against the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that were used to obstruct other business, Gen- 
tlemen talk of the fact that men in the Fifty-first Congress sat 
hereand refused to vote. There was a very easy way of remedy- 
ing that. You have no right to bring a man here and vote him, 
but yen have the right and the power to bring him here and com- 
pel him to discharge his duty, and to punish him if he refuses 


to do so. 
Mr. REED. How long would that process take? Probably a 


day. 

Mr. BYNUM. It would not take long. It might perhaps 
take an hour or two. 

Mr. REED. Iam asking this question seriously. 

Mr. BYNUM. It would not take long. 

Mr. REED. Let me make a supposition to the gentleman 
from Indiana. Suppose that such a man had a political party 
behind him; how long would it take to go through one of those 
things, I will ask my friend? 

Mr. BYNUM. It might take a day. 

Mr. REED. If it would take a day for one man, and there were 
120 men in the party, how soon would the question be disposed of ? 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman is supposing an extreme case. 

Mr. REED. It is a case I have witnessed. ` 

Mr. BYNUM. If you want to prevent men from absenting 
themselves and adopt a rule requiring their presence and that 
they shall vote or suffer the penalties, and a few of them pun- 
ished with the admonition that the rule is to be enforced, this 
sort of obstruction will cease, and that very scon. 


You may look over the RECORD and you will find that in these 
instances where the names of persons present and not voting 
were recorded there were not over 20 or 30, and sometimes not 
over 10 were registered as present. The yeasand naysrequired 
in the Constitution were.provided for the purpose of MARTI a 
record, so that Be ocas of the country might see how their 
representatives vo Now, under the rule in the Filty-first 
Congress the Speaker registered certain names as present and 
not voting, and said that with those voting there were 175 pres- 
ent, so the bill was d. 

There may have n but one single vote cast, and not evén 
that. Now, when you register those men as present, what do 
you do? Why, you absolutely vote them. ou not merely 
count them as present, but you count them present and voting in 
the affirmative, because if you did not your measure would be 
defeated. 

Mr. REED. Has not the Speaker this very day, on the voices 
of only two or three men, declared certain propositions carried? 

Mr. BYNUM. Oh, now, the gentleman is dealing with another 
question entirely. The gentleman’s question suggests one of 
the fallacies that he and those who stood with him have quoted 
here in “pront of their action, yet the distinction between the 
two cases is very clear. The distinction is this: When we are 
here voting viva voce, it is presumed that there is a quorum 
until the contrary is shown, and itis presumed that a quorum 
8 in the vote of the majority; and therefore, in the rec- 
ords of Congress as long as they have existed, I presume you 
will find that a vote hassometimes been declared carried where 
there were but 25 in the affirmative and 15 in the negative. 
Why? Because where the members are at liberty to vote or 
not as they please, in that form of proceeding the presumption 
is that there is a quorum present and acquiescing in everything 
that has been done; but that presumption ceases when you come 
to call the yeas and nays, because the Constitution requires each 
and every member to put his vote on record in response to his - 
name. 

Mr. REED. Does not the presumption that a quorum is pres- 
ent continue when the votes cast and the presence of the men 
actually demonstrate it? In other words, the gentleman is try- 
ing to say that a presumed quorum will work, but an actual 
quorum will not. $ E 

Mr. BYNUM. But you have got no actual quorum. That is 
the point. What is the Journal? It is nothing but à record of 
the proceedings of the House. The Speaker is the organ, the 
mouthpiece of the House, to register the acts of the House, and 
whenever he undertakes to go beyond that and to make a record 
of something other than the acts of the House he is simply in- 
jecting into the record some action of his own, which he has no 
more right todo than any man who is not a member of the 

ouse. 

The House can not delegate to the Speaker the power to do 
that. Whenever, under the Constitution and the rules, the yeas 
and nays are called, the record of the yeas and nays is the high- 
est proof of the presence of members, and if any man on such call 
refuses to vote there is no power in the Speaker to compel him 
to vote or to record him as voting; norcan the House confer any 
power on the Speaker to record a member's vote for him: yet 
that is what you do when you allow the Speaker to count mem- 
bers as present for the purpose of enacting legislation. 

Now, as to this matter of dilatory motions, the word ‘‘dilatory ” 
need not be in the rule at all where we are suspending the rules, 
simply because suspension cuts off all motions. Of course, an 
motion that delays is a dilatory motion in one sense of the word. 
You might say that after one motion to adjourn no other motion 
shall be in order, because any motion which delays is dilatory, 
and therefore the rule practically is that when one motion toad- 
journ is made and voted down no other is in order until a vote is 
taken on the main proposition. But under your rules you had 
vested in the Speaker the power to say arbitrarily whether a 
motion was dilatory or not. Iam not citing an instance which 
did not occur when I say that late one evening, about 6 o’clock, 
I made a motion to adjourn, and the gentleman from Maine, pre- 
siding in the Speaker’s chair, said it was dilatory, and I guess 
he was right. 

Mr. REED. I guess so. 

Mr. BYNUM. But a gentleman upon his side of the House 
arose in about two minutes afterwards and made the same motion, 
and then it was held not to be dilatory. Now I am ata loss to 
5 how it was dilatory in the one case and not in the 
other. 

Mr. REED. Well, you confess it in your instance. 
was the other gentleman? 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. N 

Mr. REED. Well, I suppose he would confess that his motion 
was not dilatory if he were here. E 

Mr. BYNUM. But, unfortunately, when } 


Now, who 


r. McKinley was a 
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candidate for reélection the gentleman from Maine went down 


to help reélect him 


Mr. D (inter ). Oh, now, do not introduce anything 
like that into a Peautffol discourse on parliamentary law. 


[Laughter. 

Mr. BYNUM. Well, I would not, only that the case is so re- 
markable. The gentleman from Maine in that cam n made 
five speeches in five Republican districts in the State of New 
York, and they all went Democratic. Then he went out to Ohio 
and spoke in a Republican district, and that went Democratic. 
He went then to Ironton, and that went Democratic. He came over 
into our State, where the President had only three members out 
of thirteen, and made one speech at Logansport, and that went 
Democratic. He went over into Brother CANNON’s district in 
Illinois, and Brother CANNON stayed at home. 1 He 
then went over into the district of Mr. Rowell, the very able 


chairman of the Committee on Elections of the Fifty-first Con- 
gron, and we have seen no more of Rowell. ghter.] 
om there he went to Mr. Gest’s district, and . Gest re- 


mained at home. From there he went to Chicago, and we have 
seen nothing of Brother Adams and Brother Mason since that 
time. [Laughter.] Winding up, he went to Wisconsin, and gave 
us almost a solid Democratic delegation, and on his way home he 
stopped to visit Brother Allen, in Michigan, and that melodious 
voice has not been heard since in this Hall. ughter.] Taken 
altogether it is a very remarkable record of unbroken success 
for the Democratic party. 

Mr. WILSON of Washi n. As the gentleman seems to be 
a prophet, perhaps he can tell us howlarge Governor McKinley’s 
majority will be this year. 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mich- 

an [Mr. BURROWS] says that these rules leave us absolutely in 

e hands of the Committee on Rules. Well, sir, you can not 
adopt any system of rules that does not vest power somewhere. 
Iagree with the gentleman from Maine on that proposition. The 
power must be vested somewhere, and I would rather put it in 
the hands of the Committee on Rules and let them come in and re- 
port to the House and let the House say whether the filibustering 
shall stop, rather than clothe the Speaker with such extraordi- 

powers as would pos him practically in control of all legis- 
lation. That is the difference. Iam willing to trust the com- 
mittee. As I have said, the power must be vested somewhere, 
and we vest it in the Committee on Rules, subject to the action 
of the House, and not in the presiding officer. 

It is true we can not compel that committee to act; nor 
would I have respect for a committee over which we would have 
to place a rule so as to drive it into doing what might be 
deemed proper. I am willing to trust that committee to come 
in here with their reports at all times and under all circum- 
stances; for the House is the pomer that is finally to determine 
what action shall be taken relative to its course of proceedings. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I now move the previous question on the 
pending substitute and on the report as amended. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mich . BURROWS] to substitute for the 
pending report the rules of the Fifty-first Congress with an 
amendment, 

The question having been put— 

The SPEAKER. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. We may as well have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 65, nays 149, 
not voting 139; as follows: 


YEAS—66, 
Adams, Fletcher, Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, 
Aldrich, Funk, Joy, Stone, C. W. 
Avery, Funston, A Stone, W. A. 
Baker, N. H Gear, Loudenslager, torer, 
Blair, Gillet, N. Y. ucas, Strong, 
Brosius, Hager, Mahon, Tawney, 
Burrows, Hainer, McCall omas, 
Caldwell, Hartman, Meiklejohn, Work 
Cogswell, Haugen, Mercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cousins, Henderson, Iowa Milliken, anger, 
Curtis, Kans, Hepburn, oon, Wiison, Ohio 
Curtis, Hermann, Payne, ilson, W. 
Dalzell. born, Perkins, Woomer. 
Daniels, Hopkins, III. Phillips, Wright, Pa. 
Dolliver, Honk, Tenn. Pickler, 
Doolittle, Hulick, eed, 
Ellis, Oregon Johnson, Ind. Shaw, 

NAYS—149. 
Abbott, Bankhead, Brawley, Cabaniss, 
Alderson, Barnes, Breckinridge, Ark.Cadmus, 
Alexander, Barwig, Bretz, Cannon, Cal. 
Allen, Beil, Colo. Brickner, Capehart, 
Arnold, Bell, Tex. Brookshire, Caruth, 
Bailey, Beltzhoover, Bunn, Qa 
Baker, Kans. Black, Ga. Burnes, Causey, 
Baldwin, Boen, wn, Clark, Mo. 


Clarke, Ala. Fyan, McAleer, bley, 
Cobb, Geary, McCreary, Ky. Snodgrass, 
Cockrell, „  MeDannold. perry, 
Coffeen, Goldzier, McDearmon, Springer, 
Grady, McGann, tallings, 
Coombs, Gresham, McKaig, Strait, 
Cooper, Ind. Hall, Meyer, 8 
Cooper, Tex. Hall, Mo. Money, Talbert, S. O 
ih, Hammond, oses, Talbott, Md. 
Covert, Harris Mutchler, Tarsney, 
Cox, H Neill Tate, 
Crawtf Hayes, O'Neil, Mass. Taylor, Ind. 
Culberson, es, Outhwaite, Terry, 
Hooker, Miss. Page, Tracey, 
vis, Houk, Ohio Paschal, Tucker, 
De Armonå, u Paynter, Turner, 
De Forest, Hunter, Pence, T 
Denson, Pendleton, Tex, ler, 
Dinsmore, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. Warner, 
Dockery, Kyle, a bie eadock, 
Donovan, Lane, Price, Wel 
Lawson, Richards, Ohio Wheeler, Ala. 
Durborow, Lester, Richardson, Mich. Whiting, 
Edmun Livingston, Richardson, Tenn. Williams, III. 
English, Lynch, Ritchie, Wilson, W. Va 
i Maddox, Robbins, Wise, 
M = Robertson, La. Wolverton. 
Everett, Mallory, Russell, Ga. 
Fellows, Marshall, 8 
Martin, Ind Schermerhorn, 
NOT VOTING—1%9. 
Aitken, Draper, Lapham, Randall, 
Apsley, Dunphy, Latimer, Ray, 
Babcock, Ellis, Ky. Layton, Rayner, 
Bartholdt, Enloe, Lefever, Rellly, 
Bartlett, Fielder, Lilly, se 
Belden, Fite) Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
Beacham, Forman, Lisle, Rusk, 
Bing Gardner, Lockwood, Russell, Conn. 
Black III. Gillett, Mass, Loud. yan, 
Blanchard, Goodnight, Magner, Scranton, 
Bland, orman, h, Settle, 
Boatner, Graham, Marvin, N. Y. Shell, 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. She 
Bower, N. C. Grout, McCulloc: Sickles, 
Bowers, Cal. Haines, McDowell, Simpson, 
ch, Harmer, McEttrick, ipe, 
Brattan, arter, McKeighan, Somers, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hatch, McLaurin, Stephenson, 
Broderick, eard, MeMillin, Stevens, 
Brown, Heiner, MeNagny, Stockdale, 
Bryan, Henderson, II. cRae, Stone, Ky. 
Caminetti, Henderson, ©. Meredith, Sweet, 
Campbe Hendrix, Montgomery, Taylor, 
Cannon, Hicks, organ, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Chickering, Hitt, Morse, Wadsworth, 
Childs, Holman, urray. Walker, 
Clancy, Hooker, N. Y. Newlands, Washington, 
Cobb, Mo. Hopkins, Northway, Waugh, 
Coc! Hull. Oates, Wever, 
Compton, Hutcheson, O’Ferrall, eeler, III. 
Cooper, Fla. Jones, O'Neill, Pa. te, 
Cooper, Wis. Kem, Patterson, Williams, Miss, 
Cra Kiefer, Pearson, oodard, 
Davey, Kilgore, Post, Wright, Mass, 
Dingley, Kribbs, Powers, 


So the amendment of Mr. BURROWS was rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were present he 
would vote ‘f no,” and I should vote ‘‘ aye.” 

Mr. DRAPER. Iam with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. LAPHAM]. he were present I should vote in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. RYAN. Iam paired with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts[Mr. APSLEY]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is now upon agreeing to the 
report of the Committee on Rules as amended. 

he question being taken, it was determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

On motion of Mr. CATCHINGS, a motion to reconsider the 
yote just taken was laid on the table. 


BUSINESS OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to ask the adoption of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House and to conduct any inquiry relating to the 
subjects under its jurisdiction subcommittee or otherwise that it may 
deem n , the expenses to paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House upon the warrant of the chairman of the committee, 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to consider the 

resolution, which was adopted. 
PRINTING OF THE RULES. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of the rules of the House for 
the use of Members and Delegates. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
consider the vote just taken was laid on the table. 
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ADJOURNMENT TILL SATURDAY NEXT. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. I will state the pur- 
of this motion. We want to allow an opportunity for the 
1 reference, and printing of b so that we may see 
what legislation should properly be brought before the House at 
that time. ; 

The motion of Mr. CATCHINGS was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, are we now at 
liberty to introduce petitions and bills in the manner followed 
heretofore? ~ r 

The.SPEAKER. Petitions and pra bills can be intro- 
duced through the box, and public bills may be handed to the 
Clerk, and referred under the direction of the Speaker. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for one week, on ac- 
count of sickness in his — 
To Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, for ten days, on account of 
sickness. 
To Mr. BRYAN, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. Moon, for ten days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. COCKRAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. HOUK of Ohio, for one week from the 10th instant, on 
account of important business. : 
To Mr. DANIELS, for Saturday next, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. BRANCH, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of September, 
1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893. 

nd then, on motion of Mr. GATCHINGS (at 4 o'clock and 10 
‘minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Saturday next. 


i BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8) to erect a public building 
at Fitchburg, in the State of Massachusetts—to the Committee 
on Public Build and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRA Y: A bill (H. R. 9) to transfer the Morris 
Island life-saving station, near Charleston, S. C., to Sullivans 
Tsland—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A bill (H. R. 10) toamendan 
act entitled “An act for the relief of certain sattlers on the pub- 
lic lands, and to provide for the repayment of certain fees, pur- 
chase money, and commissions d on void entries of public 
lands—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. u N the coinage in the mints of 
the United States of gold coins of a less denomination than $5, 
or the issue by the Treasury of notes, certificates or any kind 
of paper currency of a less denomination than $5—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

_ Also,a bill (H. R. 12) to extend the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891, to 
include certain claims presented to the secretary of state for the 
State of Nevada—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at San Diego, Cal.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14) to ee for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a pub.ic building thereon at Fresno, in the State 
of California—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15) prohibiting aliens from holding offices or 

laces of profit, honor, or trust under the Government of the 

nited States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. à 
Also, a bill (H. R. 16) to establish a uniform rule of natural- 
ization—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17) to restrict the disposition of public lands 
to citizens of the United States—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


By Mr, BUNN: A bill (H. R. 18) to 
ing a road to the national cemetery near Raleigh, N. C., and for 
other pur to the Committee on ey Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19) for the relief of the city of Raleigh, N. 
C.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) to refund to the State of North Caro- 
aaa corian moneys therein named—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 21) for the erection of a public 
building at Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska—to the Commit- 
teə on Public ainge and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22) . for the erection, of a public 
building at the city of Plattsmouth, Nebr., and for other pur- 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 23) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to the city of Lincoln, Nebr., one-half the 
cost of constructing payements in front of the po square 


rovide for construct- 


owned by the United States Government in city—to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COOMBS: A bill (H. R. 24) for the protection of dis- 


ting s and symbols used on vessels of the United 
States—to the Committee on Interstateand Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25) to refund the certain goods remaining 
a bonded warehouse October 6, 1890—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
procure and present suitable bronze medals to the officers and 
men who volunteered for the Port Hudson storming column un- 
der General Orders, No. 49, Department of the Gulf, Nineteenth 
Army Corps, before Port Hudson, June 15, 1863—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 27) to increase the supra ri- 
ation for the erection of a publie buil at Paterson, N. F — 
to the Committee on Publie 1 and Grounds. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 28) making Labor Day a 
legal 1 the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a (H. R. 29) to amend an act to prevent counterfeit- 
ing—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 30) to insure preference in appointment, em- 
ployment, and retention in the public service of the United States 
to veterans of the late war—to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 31) to provide for and facilitate commercial 
and political union between the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 32) to provide communication from light- 
ships and ontlying light-houses to the shore—to the Committee 
on interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33) to amend an act, approved October 1, 1890, 
entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
1 and for other purposes to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 34) authorizing the purchase of oil paintings 
for the Executive Mansion—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 35) for the erection of a monument in the 
city of Washington to the memory of the late Commodore John 
Paul Jones—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 30) to improve the postal service by limit- 
ing the hours of labor of clerks and employés therein—to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37) to establish communication with light- 
ships and light-houses—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38) relating to the pay and retirement of 
mare in the United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 39) to increase and equalize the pay of letter- 
earriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40) to limit the hours of work of clerks and 
employés in first and second class post-offices—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 41) to define the duties of army and nay 
musicians and to regulate their pay—to the Committee on Milf. 
tary Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) granting pensions tocertain officers and 
enlisted men of the Life-Saving Service and to their widows and 
minor children—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 43) to amend the contract-labor law—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 44) relating to the compensation of fourth- 
oine postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. $ 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 45) in relation to the re- 
tirement from active service of officers of the Army to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 46) for the erection of a statue or monument 
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in the city of Washington to the memory of Maj. Gen. Israel 
Putnam—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 47) to pay certain bounties to enlisted men 
afterwards promoted to be commissioned officers—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 48) to provide a roll to be known as the 
medal-of-honor roll—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 49) to protect the insignia and name of the 
Red Cross, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Foreign 
Aff 


airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50) to regulate the import duty on yachts 
intended for pleasure purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Florida: A bill (H. R. 51) to create the east- 
ern judicial district of Florida—to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
by Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 52) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Amer- 
icus, in the State of Georgia—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. re 
y Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 53) appropriating money for the 
completion of authorized improvements at Fort Riley, Kans.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 54) to provide for the settlement of ac- 
counts and claims in certain cases—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 55) to increase and equalize 
the pay of letter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 56) for the classification of clerks in first and 
second class post-offices and for fixing the salaries of the same— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 57) to authorize the New York and New Jer- 
sey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 58) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to provide for the times and places to hold terms 
of the United Statescourts in the State of Washington”—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 59) to authorize the construc- 
tion and operation of an electric railroad in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 60) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of election and ial deputies to the Commit- 
tee on Election of President and Vice-President and Represent- 
atives in Congress. 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 61) to pro- 
vide that superintendents of United States armories shall be civ- 
ilians—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 62) for the better protection 
of national banking associations and the public—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 63) to provide for the sale of bonds of the 
United States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) providing for an increase in the circu- 
lating notes of national banking associations—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65} providing for the opening of the mints 
of the United States by the President to the free coinage of sil- 
ver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 66) to amend the present national banking 
laws and to provide for the issue of circulating notes upon se- 
curities other than United States bonds—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currenoy: 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 67) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a life-saving station at mouth of Siuslaw River, in 
Lane County, Oregon,and for a crew thereat—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 68) providing for a life-saving station at the 
entrance of Tillamook Bay, in Oregon, and fora life-saving crew, 
etc.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 69) prescribing limitations of time for com- 

letion of title to certain lands disposed of under the act of 
mgress approved September 27, 1850, and the acts amendatory 
and supplemental thereto, and commonly known as the dona- 
tion act,” and for the protection of purchasers and occupants on 
said lands—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 70) to amend an act entitled An act for the 
relief of certain settlers on the public lands and to provide for the 
repaymentof certain fees, purchase money, and commissions paid 
wpe entries of public lands ”—to the Committee on the Public 

8 


Also, a bill (H. R. 71) for the relief of purchasers of timber and 
stone lands under the act of June 3, 1878—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 72) for the repayment of purchase money on 


5 entry of public lands - to the Committee on the Public 


Also, a bill (H. R. 73) supplementary to the act of Congress, 
approved January 28, 1879, entitled “An act defi the man- 
ner in which certain land scrip may be assigned and located or 
applied by actual settlers and providing for the issue of patents 
in the name of the locator or his legal representatives“ to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 74) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at Roseburg, Oregon—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings und Grounds. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 75) to extend the time for filing certain claims 
for compensation for horses and other property lost in the mili- 
8 service of the United States—to the Committee on War 


ims. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 76) to provide for the construction of a public 
building at Salem, Oregon—to the Committee on Public 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 77) peasioning soldiers who served in Indian 
wars—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: A bill(H. R. 78) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Dixon, III.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at Sterling, Ill.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. å 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 80) for the erection of a post- 
office and public building atthe city of Hudson, N. Y.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. SI) authorizing the employment of additional 
clerks in the office of the Civil Service Commission—to the Se- 
lect Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARTMAN; A bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri 
River Power Company of Montana to construct a dam across the. 
Missouri River—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83) authorizing the State of Montana to make 
selections from certain public lands—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H.R. 84) toamend the patent laws for 
the better protection of the innocent users of patented articles— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 85) to compel applicants for patents to pros- 
ecute their claims under such applications without unnecessary 
delay—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 86) for the protection of persons furnishing 
materials and labor for the construction of public works—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) to authorize the disbursement of moneys 
withheld by the Government of the United States from con- 
tractors on Rast buildings—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 88) to prohibit monopoly in the transporta- 
aa of cattle to foreign countries—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 89) to amend “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 90) for the final adjustment of the Agricul- 
tural College grant to the State of Missouri—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 91) to provide a commission to prepare a 
municipal code for the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 92) to create a port 
of delivery at Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 93) providing for the adjustment and pay- 
ment of claims due to citizens of the United States residing fa 
the insurrectionary States—to the Committes on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 94) to establish a port of entry and delivery 
at the"city of Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 95) to extend the provisions of the United 
States pension laws to a designated class of citizens residing in 
the insurrectionary States during the war of the rebellion—to 
the Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON; A bill (H. R. 96) establishing a sub- 
1 at Atlanta, Ga. —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESTER: A bill (H. R. 97) to repeal sections 3412 and 


3413 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and all other 


laws which impose a tax on circulation other than that of na- 
tional banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 98) to amend section 837 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the compensation of United States 
attorneys and marshals—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


uild- - 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 99) to encourage American shipbuilding— 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 100) repealing sections 1790 and 2693 of the 
Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
1 Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 101) to amend section 4131 
0 


e Revised Statutes of the United States to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 102) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle the account stated between the General Govern- 

ment and the State of Florida by the said Secretary under the 
authority of the act approved March 2, 1889, known as the de- 
ficiency act, and to pay the balance found to be due—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 103) to authorize the 5 ol the Navy 
to establish and cause to be maintained a free public school for 
children under 17 years of age at the village of Warrington, on 
the naval reservation on Pensacola Bay, inthe State of Florida— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104) to establish a light-house and a range- 
light at the entrance to St. Andrew Bay, in the county of Wash- 
ington, in the State of Florida—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 105) to restore-to the pension rolls of the 
United States the names of all persons who were drawing pen- 
sions at the beginning of the late rebellion by reason of their 
services in the wars of Florida and whose names were stricken 
from the pension rolls by reason of their participation in or sym- 
pathy with said rebellion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 106) to increase the appro 
pranon for the purchase of site and the erection of a-pa lic 

uilding at Omaha, Nebr.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 107) to establish a branch mint of the United 
States at Omaha, in the State of Nebraska—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 108) to fix the times and places for holding 
the Federal courts in the State and district of Nebraska—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 109) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public bi ing thereon at South Omaha, in 
the State of Nebraska—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 110) to authorize the location of a branch 
nomo a TO ne 3 oe and 9 on or noar the 
city o r, Nebr., and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
All Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 111) to establish postal savings 
banks and to encourage small savings—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 112) to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous and intoxicating liquors in the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 113) to authorize the Post-Office Department 
to forward mail matter upon which postage is not prepaid—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill Ve R. 114) to amend chapter 4 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, section 1315, as amended by act of Con- 
gros approved June 11, 1878—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 115) to repeal the interstate-commerce law, 
or An act to regulate commerce,” and all acts in addition 
thereto—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116) for the erection of a public building at 
Brockton, Mass.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 117) to authorize a compromise 
and settlement with the State of Arkansas—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 118) to finally adjust the swamp land grants 
and for other Re —to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations 


to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 120) to grant the thirty-sixth sections of 
land to certain States for free schools, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 121) to amend an act to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other pur , approved September 29, 
1890—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 122) to fix the minimum price of public lands 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) to credit and pay to the States all 


moneys collected as a tax or duty on raw cotton under the act 


epprorod July 1, 1862, and the acts amendatory thereto—to the 
mmittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 125) to revive the right of action under the 
captured and abandoned property acts, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 126) to annex a portion of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, Indian Territory, to the eastern judicial district of Arkan- 
sas for judicial pur to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, abill (H. R. 127) for an increase in the issue of Treas- 
ury notes and the retirement of national-bank notes—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) for the free coinage of gold and silver 
and for the issue of gold and silver certificates—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 129) to define and tax trusts, and to author- 
ize the free importation of articles covered by them, and for 
other p to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 130) to lay a graduated revenue tax and to 
provide for the manner of collecting the same, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 131) 5 the Federal election law—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Con 5 

y Mr. MCCALL: A bill (H. R. 132) to supply courts for the 
Indian reservations and to supplement the act approved Febru- 
ary 8, 1887—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

y Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 133) providing for a public 
building in Gardiner, Me.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) for the erection of a public building at 
Noe gpl Me.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 135) to authorize national bank- 
ing associations to loan money on real estate security—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 136) to suspend section 3412 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as to the circulating notes of certain 
55 banking associations to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 137) to repeal the laws of the United States 
providing for supervisors and deputy marshals at elections to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to pe for refunding the tax laid 
and collected on raw cotton in the event that the upreme Court 
holds the laws under which the same was collected to have been 
unconstitutional—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bank- 
zupie throughout the United States—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 140) to be entitled an act to provide for & 
ial judge in the Federal court in the Indian Territory—to 

e Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 141) to estab- 
2 5 a reserve list” in the Army—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) limiting the operation of certain acts 
fango constructions over navigable waters—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 143) to reduce the rate of postage on letters 
written by the blind—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 144) to consolidate mail matter of the third 
and fourth classes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 145) for the erection of a public 
building at Waterbury, Conn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 146) to 
extend North Capitol street to the Soldiers’ Home—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 147) to repeal sections 3412 and 3413 of the 
Revised Statues of the United States and all other laws which 
impose a tax of 10 per centum on circulation of all other than 
national banks, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) in relation to the examination of claims 
for army ee the Committee on War Claims. f 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 149) to authorize the auditing and allow- 
ance of claims for use and occupation or destruction of buildings 
during the late war which were used alone for educational and 
religious 55 the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H R. 150) to equalize taxation and impose an in- 
come tax — to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 151) authorizing the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral and Commissary-General to reéxamine claims against the 
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United States and extending time for filing such claims—to the 


Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 152) creating form of real-estate deed for the 
District of Columbia—to the 


mmittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 158) making the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia a salaried officer and to provide for more efficient serv- 
vice in the surveyor’s office—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 154) to incorporate the Was m Trac- 
tion Company of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 155) to erect a public buildin 

“at Pottsville, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings an 
Grounds. ` 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 156) for the establishment 
of a light and fog-signal station near Butler Flats, New Bedford, 
Mass.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 157) to erect a public building at 
Yonkers, N. Y.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 158) to amend clause 5 
of section 4693 of the Revised Statutesof the United States, Title 
LVII—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 159) to reduce letter postage to 1 cent per 
half ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 160) to provide for the construction of a 
ERON road from the termination of the graveled road and 

ridge on the north side of Cache River, in Pulaski County, Ill. 
to the national military cemetery near Mound City, in Pulaski 
County, Ill., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Mili- 
sg? Affairs. 

y Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 161) to repeal 
the sections of the Revised Statutes authorizing the employment 
of marshals and supervisors of elections—to the Committee on 
Election of President and Vice-President and Representatives 
in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 162) to increase the efficiency of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 163) to repeal paragraph No. 209 of the ‘‘act 
to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other pur to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate a certain cannon to the Naval Veteran Association of 
Baltimore, Md.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 165) to refund duties paid by 
the State of New York on arms imported in 1863—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 166) to provide a more perfect organization 
for the United States Naval Observatory, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 167) placing sundry articles on the free list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 168) to amend an act entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 14, 1890, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 169) to establish 
a soldiers’ home at or near Greeneyille, Greene County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 170) to create a new division in the eastern 
judicial district of the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 171) to secure to the people the 
advantages accruing from the issue of circulating promissory 
notes by banks, to increase the volume of such notes, and to su- 
pervise and control banks by officers of the United States—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WISE; A bill (H. R. 172) to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) to repeal the laws of the United States 
providing for supervisors and deputy marshals at elections—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 7 

y Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 174) to pro- 
vide for the admission of the State of Arizona into the Union, 
and for ofher TES the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 175) to enable the people of New Mexico to 
form a constitution and State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

ople of Utah to form a 


to be admitted into the 


Also, a bill (H. R. 176) to enable the 
constitution and State government an 


Union on an equal footing with the original States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also a bill (H. R. 177) to enable the people of New Mexico, 
Utah, Arizona, and Oklahoma to form constitutions and State 
8 and to be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 

g with the original States - to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, a bill (H. R 178) directing the Secretary of the Treusury 
to ascertain the amount still due and unpaid to depositors in the 
Freedman’s Bank—to the Committee on king and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 179) to réduce the postage on certain letters 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) to amend an act entitled An act to afford 
assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments 
in the investigation of claims and demands against the Govern- 
ment”—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 181) to authorize an increase of bank circula- 
tion—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) to create and establish a tariff statisti- 
cal bureau—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 183) to determine final balances of accounts 
due to and from the United States Government, and for other 
Sarit the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 

partment. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 184) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
restrict the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims and to provide 
for the payment of certain demands for quartermaster’s stores 
and subsistence supplies furnished to the Army of the United 
States”—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) to establish a port of delivery at Flor- 
ence, Ala.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) to adjust the claims of the States against 
the United States—to the Committee on the Judic A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) to regulate the pensions of soldiers who 
never engaged in battle and who-never incurred any disability 
in the service—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 188) providing for the command of enlisted 
soldiers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 189) to increase the school fund of the State 
of Alabama—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 190) to increase the compensation of fourth- 
oan postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 191) to remove the tax from spirits made 
from fruit in certain cases—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) to dispense with proof of loyalty in cer- 
tain cases—to the Committee on the J 9 

Also, a bill (H. R. 193) to plaee cotton ging or other ma- 
terials suitable for baling cotton on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 194) to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the Records of the War of the Rebellion—to the 
Committee on Be Saas é i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 195) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
exclude the public lands in Alabama from the operation of the 
laws relating to mineral lands, approved March 3, 1883”—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 196) to provide for refunding to the several 
States certain sums of money which were collected from persons 
residing in said States as a tax upon cotton—to the Committee 
on the aean: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) to amend an act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States—to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 198) to grant to the Birmingham, Sheffield 
and Tennessee River Railway Company a right of way over the 
pos lands traversed by it—to the Committee on the Public 

8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 199) to authorize the Secretary of War to ap- 

int a board of review in certain cases—to the Committee on 

ilitary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 200) to provide for a tax upon incomes—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.201) to provide for the settlement of accounts 
wn ora railway companies—to the Committee on Military 
A i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) to amend the Articles of War, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H.R.203) to establish a marine hospital at Flor- 
ence, Ala.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) to fix the salaries of the officials of the 
Government—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 205) to make it unlawful for an officer of the 
Federal Government to interfere with elections in States and re- 
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pealing all laws which authorize officers of the United States 
vernment to interfere with elections in States—to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President and Vice-President and Repre- 
sentatives in ny Cr i * 

Also, a bill (H. R. 206) to designate the time for the conven- 
ing of 5 the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Kiso; a bill (H. R. 207) for the erection of a e building at 
oseo Ala.—to. the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds.: À 

Also, a bill (H. R. 208) for the erection of a public building at 
Decatur, Ala.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds.:  - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of soldiers who served in 
the Mexican war and afterwards in the Confederate army—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 210) in relation to claims arising under the 
provisions of the captured and abandoned property acts and for 
extension of time in which to bring suit—to the Committee on 
the J niaan 

Also, à bill (H. R. 211) for the coinage of the products of the 
silver mines of the United States—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 212) to admit certain fil- 
tering materials free of duty—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. : 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 213) to pay for alley 
condemned in square No. 493, in the city of Washington, D. C.— 
to.the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 214) pro- 
viding for the public printing and binding and the distribution 
of public documents—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 215) to provide a life-saving sta- 
tion at or near Watsons Pier, on the coast of South Kingston, in 
the State of Rhode Island—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 216) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public bui oing Meant pr at Providence, in the 
State of Rhode Island—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 217) to repeal Title XXVI of the Revised 
Statutes of the United -States known as the Federal election 
law—to the Committee on Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 218) to provide a life-saving station at or near 
Green Hill, on the coast of South Kingstown, in the State of Rhode 
Island—to the Committee on Interstate and Fore Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 219) for the erection of a public building in 
the city of Woonsocket, R. I.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 220) to increase the appropria- 
tion for the erection of a public building at St. Paul, Minn.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAYNER: IA bill (H. R. 221) for the relief of sundry 
citizens of Washington City, D. C.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on 
re . cruiser Vesuvius—to the Committee on Naval 

rs. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 223) 
granting the right to sell burial sites in parts of certain streets 

W g bem city to the vestry of Washington parish for the 
benefit of the Congressional Cemetery—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 224) to enlarge the Department of Agricul- 
ture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 225) to require persons who make their res- 
idence on boats on the interior waters of the United States to ob- 
tain license, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROSIUS (by request): A bill (H. R. 226) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase certain books—to the 
Committee on the Librar: 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 227) for the construction of a 

ublic building at Clinton, Iowa—to the Committee on Public 
uildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 228) fixing the rate of Lag date semiweekl 
and triweekly publications mailed at certain free-delivery offi- 
ces—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 229) to provida for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at Iowa City, lowa—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 230) to provide a public building at Musca- 
tine, lowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 231) to reimburse the Miami 

ans of Indiana—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.232) to limit the terms of office of employés 


overned by civil-service rules—to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 233) to supplement the act of June 27, 1890, 
as to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.234) to zoper section 3 of the McKinley tariff 
“Tao, a bill (HL R. 235) to reveal law gran 

„ > to re w ting a su, bount; 
—to the Committee on Ways and Means. e p ij 

Also, a bill (H. R. 236) to amend section 4837 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as to soldiers’ homes—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 237) concerning weight of evidence in pen- 
sion claims—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 238) to place binding twine on 
the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3 place sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol 
on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) to prevent trusts, monopolies, and com- 
binations in trade—to the Committee on the J de 

Also, a bill (H. R. 241) for facilitating commerce among the 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 242) to Dag all statutes relating to super- 
visors of elections and special deputies—to the Committee on 
Election of President and Vice-President and Representatives 
in Congress. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 243) to restrict 
immigration, imposing penalties for the violation of its provi- 
sions, and providing for their enforcement in the United States 
courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 244) relating to the compensation and duties 
of United States attorneys, clerks, marshals, and other court 
officials, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr.CULBERSON: A bill (H. R. 245) to repeal sections 2002 
to2031, both inclusive, of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee 
on the Judic: i 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 246) to authorize the 
issue of United States notes and for the redemption of the same— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 247) to reduce the postage on 
fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 248) provi representation in Congress 
for Alaska—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 249) for the erection of a pike building at 
8 Vt. —to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 250) to enable the people to name their post- 
master—to the Committee on the Post-Otlice and Post- 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 251) to increase the pension of certain sol- 
diers and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 252) increasing pension of certain soldiers 
and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 253) for the relief of Union soldiers who were 
confined in Southern prisons—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 254) relating to the postal money-order sys- 
tem—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 255) to provide for the settlement of disputed 
claims for funds in the ssion of the United States or its 
officers or for moneys admitted to be owing and due from the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 256) to authorize 
national banking associations to lend money on real estate—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 257) to establish compa- 
nies of the Hospital Corps, United Stites Army, and for other 
Lage meager the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 258) to provide for the speedy and frequent 
redemption of United States paper currency and national-bank 
notes which have become soil_d, impure, unclean, or otherwise 
unfit for use—to the Committee on king and Currency. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 259) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Indianapolis, Ind.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAGER: A bill (H. R. 260) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Atlantic, lowa—to the Committee on 
Public Buil and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 261) to establish a branch mintof the United 
States at Council Bluffs, lowa—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHBN: A bill (H. R. 262) extending relief to In- 
dian citizens, and for other purposes—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 


‘Also, a bill (H. R. 263) to fix the rate of postage on mail mat- 


i 


ter of the first class—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 264) for the erection of a public Feys on fo 
the city of Norfolk, Nebr.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 265) to increase the circulation of national 
banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 266) for the coinage of legal-standard silver 
dollars, and to repeal so much of the act of July 14, 1890, as 
requires the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion or 
so much as may be offered each month, and to make such coin a 
legal tender—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 267) to amend an actentitled An act grant- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for 
performance of manual labor, and providing pensions to widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents”—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 268) for the relief of settlers on 
the publiclands in Oklahoma Territory, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 269) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Alameda, in the State of California—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 270) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Oakland, in the 
8585 5 California—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 271) making an appropriation and provid- 
ing for the construction of a United States revenue cutter for 
service in the harbor of San Francisco, State of California—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 272) Ka prontas for the erection 
of a public building in the city of Findlay, Ohio—to thə Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 273) to define 
the crimes of murder in the first and second degree, and man- 
slaughter, and providing punishment thereof, and to abolish 
the punishment of death—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 274) for the retirement of certain officers of 
the Navyy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 275) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to fix and limit the compensation of collectors of customs 
and surveyors of customs, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and M r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 276) to increase the pension of the totally 
blind—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 277) to provide for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the volunteer forees—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 278) for the establishment of 
a light-house at Orient Point, on the coast of Long Island, New 
York—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 279) to provide 
for the erection of a public building in the city of Zanesville, 
Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 280) for the establishment of 
cigar Ba a ator in the vicinity of Shagwong Reef, Long Island, 
New York—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 
By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 281) to refund to the producers 


of cotton the internal-revenue tax collected thereon—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 282) to increase the rate of pen- 
sion for certain cases of deafness—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions - 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 283) for 
the vrection of a paoue building at Paris, Ky.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 284) for the relief of those set- 
tlers who made homestead entry of less than 160 acresof land in 
Oklahoma Territory—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr, FIT : A bill (H. R. 285) for the free admission to 
American registry of ships built in foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H. R. 286) to authorize the 
payman of damages sustained by citizens of the State of Penn- 
sylvania from Union and Confederate troops during the late 
war, as adjudicated and liquidated by the State of Pennsylvania 
under the provision of an act of the General Assembly of the said 
State of Pennsylvania approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 1871— 


a 

to the Committee on War Claims. 8 
By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 287) to authorize the Secretary 
ar to cause to be investigated and to provide for the pay- 
ment of all claims for the use and occupation of church and 
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school buildings and grounds for Government purposes by the 
United States military authorities during the Rte war and all 
claims for resulting from the appropriation to Govern- 
ment use of any of the furnishi or materials in said class of 
buil s—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 288) to provide for three addi- 
tional associate justices of the supreme court of the Territory of 
set rca and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. HAINER: A bill (H. R. 289) for the free coinage of do- 
mestic silver, the issue of certificates thereon, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures, 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 290) to re all statutes,re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and special deputies—to the 
Committee on Election of President and Vice- dent and 
Representatives in Congress. 

y Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 291) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 292) making ita misdemeanor for any associa- 
tion doing business under the nutional-banking lawsof the United 
States-to charge or take an illegal rate of interest and to confer 
upon the States and Territories concurrent jurisdiction with 
the United States—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 293) to make the bonds of the United States 
payable in any currency of the United Statesthatis a legal tender 
for any debt or p to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 294) to secure uniform and equalization of 
taxation and im an income and direct tax—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 295) providing that the pension of all pen- 
sioners who are inmates of asoldiers’ home shall cease so long as 
they shall remain inmates of such homes—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 296) directing the establishment of a branch 
of the Soldiers’ Home on the Chicamauga and Chattanooga Mili- 
tary Park—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

y Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 297) to authorize a retired 
list for enlisted men and appointed petty officers of the United 
States Navy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 298) making an appropri- 
ation for the building and construction of a bridge over the North 
Fork of White River, in Ozark County, Mo.—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. : . 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 299) to extend the 
time for the construction of the railway of the Choctaw Coal and 
Railway Company, and to confer additional powers upon said 
company—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 8 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 300) to provide for the con- 
struction of a 5 building at Butte City, Montana—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 301) to provide for the construction of-a 
ublic building at Missoula, Mont.—to the Committee on Pub- 
ic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 302) to provide for the constraction of a 
public building at Helena, Mont.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 303) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at Miles City, Mont.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 304) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at Great Falls, Mont.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GEARY: A bill (H. R. 305) to provide for the fore- 
closure of the mortgage on the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads, and for other purposes connected therewith—to the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 306) to retnact sections 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46 
of the tariff act of June 10, 1890—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 307) providing for import duties - to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 308) providing for naval training station on 
Pacific coast—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 309) providing for the transfer of brandy in 
bond—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 310) providing for drawback on bottles, 
corks, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) providing for the reduction to original 
proof—to the Committee on Ways and Means. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 312) providing for the right to blend brandy 
in bond—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 313) providing for an indefinite bonding 
period—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 314) providing for the right to bottle spirits 
in bond—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 315) to admit coal and iron ore free of duty 
intothe United States—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 316) fixing tariff on imported wines, ete.—to 
the Committee on — 11 and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 317) for a public building at Santa Rosa, 


Cal.—to the Committee on Public eee and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 318) for a public building at Eureka, Cal.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 319) proving or the pay- 
ment of damages to settlers upon the Crow Creek and Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Deadwood, in 
the State of South Dakota—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5 to the State of South Dakota 
5 per centum of the net sales of public lands in that State to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 322) to provide for the appointment of In- 
dian agents—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 323) providing that no pension shall be stopped 
or suspended until after full hearing and final determination by 
the Secretary of the Interior—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) to amend section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes giving preference to the soldiers for civil offices—to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill 17 75 R. 325) providing that no person upon the pen- 
sion rolls shall receive less than $6 per month as such pension 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 326) to Sanep the prosecution of pension 
and other claims arising out of the military and naval service 
of the United States of America—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pengions. am 

Also, a bill (H. R. 327) granting a service pension to persons 
serving in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corpsof the United States 
during the war of 1861 to 1865, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 328) to establish a maey post at or near 
the city of Pierre, Hughes County, in the State of South Dakota— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 329) for the relief of certain 
officers of the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. B. 330) to authorize a retired list for enlisted 
men, Caraga petty officers, and pay clerks of the United 
States Navy who have served for a period of thirty years or 
upwards—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 331) to reduce taxation and to readjust on a 
revenue basis the duties to be levied on imports—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H. R. 332) to provide for the 
coinage of standard silver dollars and to maintain their parity 
with the gold dollars of the United States—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 333) to establish a limited post and telegraph 
service, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R.334) making the first Monday 
of September, otherwise called Labor Day, a national holiday— 
to the Committee on Labor. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 335) to provide for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land and the erection of an addition to the custom-house, 
post-office, ete., building at Seger Conn.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McK AIG: A bill (H. R. 336) to incor 
ington, Burnt Mills and Sandy Spring Railway 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 337) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Las Vegas, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: A bill (H. R. 338) for the relief of certain 
settlers within what was formerly the Fort Dodge military res- 
ervation, in Ford County, Kans., and to confirm entries of pub- 
lic lands erroneously allowed thereon—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 339) to repeal the portions of section 14 of 
an act approved February 12, 1873, which made the gold dollar 
the unit of value—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 340) to authorize 
the construction and maintenance of a dam or dams across the 
Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in the State of Kansas— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 341) to amend section 1014 


rate the Wash- 
ompany—to the 


of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to offenders 
against the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 342) to amend section 847 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to commissioners’ fees— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 343) to amend section 833 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to semiannual returns of 
fees by district attorneys, marshals, and clerks—to the Com- 
mittee on the J ge a tH : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 344) to amend section 828 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to clerks’ fees—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 345) to provide for 
an income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 346) relating 
to jurisdictional questions between the State and Federal courts— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 347) to provide for the adjudication and pay- 
ment of the claim of the State of New Hampshire for reimburse- 
ment of the national bounties advanced and paid for the United 
States by said State upon the authority of the Secretary of War— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 348) for the construction of a memorial 
bridge from the Naval Observatory grounds to the Arlington 
National Cemetery—to the Committee on Interstate and ) 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 349) for the erection of a monument and 
statue of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant in the city of Washington, D. 
C.—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 350) to providefor the purchase of a siteand 
the erection of a public building thereon at Nashua, in the State 
8 Ser Hampshire—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 351) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Keene, in the State 
8 al Hampshire—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. ‘ 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A bill (H. R. 352) to enable the people of 
U to form a constitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States—to the Committee on the Nerritories: 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R.353) to enable the people of 
New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 354) to establish a military post at or near 
the city of Santa Fe, in the county of Santa Fe, in the Territory 
of New Mexico—to the Committee.on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 355) to establish an additional land office in 
2 Territory of New Mexico to the Committee on the Public 


nds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to reserve from sale certain land in the abandoned Fort 
Cummings military reservation, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 357) to aid the Territory of New Mexico to 
pape a school of mines—to the Committee on the Public 

nds. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 358) for the repayment of purchase money in 
certain cases—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 359) for the erection of a public building at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 360) to 
lands in certain States an 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 361) to amend chapter 340, United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 24, Forty-ninth Congress, and to pro- 
mote and encourage mining and the construction of railroa 
to the Committee on Mines and 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 362) granting lands to the Territory of New 
Mexico for common school, university, and other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 363) for the relief of actual set- 
tlers on the Navajo Reservation addition—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. : 

By Mr. HINES: A bill (H. R. 364) for the purchase of ground 
and the erection of a public building at Wilkesbarre, Pa.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr.CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 365) establishing a subtreasury 
at Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.366) pronialng for the sale of the old custom- 
house and lot connected therewith in the city of Louisville, 
Ky.—to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 367) to amend section 993 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the District of Co- 


rovide for the reclamation of arid 
Territories—to the Committee on 


2 i 2 | | | | 
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lumbia so as to make the 2d day of April a holiday within said 
District—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 368) roroning for the purchase of the por- 
trait of Gen. George H. Thomas, painted by Gen. S. W. Price—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 369) to amend section 3868 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 370) to amend section 3904, chapter 4, title 
46 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 371) supplementary to the several acts relat- 
ing to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By r, TYLER: A bill (H. R. 372) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the pew to contract for the purchase of a lot 
of land opposite to the Gosport navy-yard—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 373) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Portsmouth, in the State of Virginia—to 
the Committee on Publio Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) for the erection of a public building for 
the use of the custom-house and post-office at Newport News, in 
the district of Newport News, Va.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 375) providing for the building of a road 
to the national cemetery at Yorktown—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRESHAM: A bill (H. R. 376) to create the southern 
judicial district of the State of Texas, and to fix the times and 
_places of holding courts in said district and in the eastern and 
yoon, judicial districts of said State—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. COVERT; A bill (H. R. 377) for the application of the 
accretions of the Caracas awards of 1868 to the new awards made 
in 1889 and 1890—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 378) to tax incomes—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A bill (H. R. 379) to provide for the di- 
vision of the eastern district of Michigan into the northern and 
southern divisions, and for holding the circuit and district courts 
of the United States therein, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 380) for the erection of a public building at 
Alpena, Mich.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 381) to impose duties on lumber, wood 
pulp, and other articles in case any foreign country shall im- 
pose any export duties on the material from which they are 
made—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 382) to indemnify the set- 
tlers on the so-called Des Moines River lands, in the State of 
Iowa—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 383) to repeal the tax on State 
bank circulation—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 384) for 
the enlargement of the volume of currency and the distribution 
of the same—to the Committee on Banking and Carrency. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 385) to incorporate the Na- 
tional Historical Society—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 386) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury toappoint commissioners to estimate spe het done to planted 
oysters and oyster beds in Raritan Bay and adjoining waters in 

ew York and New Jersey, and to make compensation there- 
for—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) to authorize the construction of a life- 
saving service at or near East Marion, Long Island, N. Y., and 
making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 388) to adjust the pensions of those who have 
lost limbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H.R.389) to establish the United States 
University in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the 1 

By Mr. DOO LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 390) to provide for the 
construction ofa public building at Tacoma, Wash. — to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 391) to establish a uniform 
system of 5 the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 392) to increase the currency and to provide 
for the redemption thereof, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 393) to regulate pensions, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 394) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Waterbury, Conn.—to the Committees on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 395) to remove the re- 
strictions upon the disposition of the lands within the Puyallup 
year Reservation, Washington—to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 396) to repeal the act ap- 


proved January 16, 1883, entitled An act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States” and all other acts 
relating to the same subject, and to provide for departmental 
examinations—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGANN: A bill (H. R. 397) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Government building at Chicago, Ill.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) to limit the regulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign nations in certain 
cases—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 399) for the total repeal of 
— — internal-revenue laws—to the Committee on Ways and 

eaps. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 400) to repeal sections 2002 to 2031, both in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the 
Committee on the J ryt 7 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 401) to increase 
the limit of cost for the erection of a public buil in Cam- 
den, N. J.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 402) to provide 
for the free collection and delivery of mails in rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 403) provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at the city of Seattle, 
in the State of Washington—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 404) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Spokane, in the State of Washington— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 405) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Walla Walla, Wash.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 406) to facilitate ex- 
changes through the United States mail—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 407) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a producers’ wholesale and retail market in the city of 
5 D. C. to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 408) to refund to corporate authorities of 
Frederick City, Md., the sum of $200,000, exacted of them by the 
Confederate army under Gen. J ubal Early, , 1864, under 
penalty of burning said city—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 409) to amend section 4441 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 410) to amend section 627 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 411) to require steam vessels of the United 
States of 1,000 tons or more to have one engineer and helper on 
watch in their engine rooms while under way and to require all 
steam vessels of the United States continuously under steam for 
more than ten hours to carry two licensed engineers—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 412) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to appoint special agents to note and report to the local in- 

etors of each steamboat-inspection district all violations of 
the laws relating to the regulation of steam vessels—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEARD: A joint resolution (H. Res. 8) to provide for 
the settlement of the claims of the officers and enlisted men of 
the various militia organizations of the State of Missouri for 
horses and a re read ost while engaged in the military service 
of the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 9) in regard to the export 
trade in cattle—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. Res. 
10) making available the sum of $250,000, appropriated. in 1890 
and suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 11) authorizing John C. San- 
ders, administrator of B. Lillard, deceased, of Tennessee, to pre- 
et his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing Musadora, 
Victoria, la, and Frank Wassen, of Tennessee, to present their 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 13) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people of the sev- 
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eral States whenever they shall make provisions for the same by 
statute or constitution—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and Representatives in Tess. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 14) author- 
izing the State of Wisconsin to in Statuary Aall at the Cap- 
itol the statue of Pere Marquette—to the Committee on the Li- 


brary. 

By Mr. MCLAURIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 15) author- 
izing the issuing of $125,000,000 of Treasury notes under the acts 
of 1862 and 1863—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 16) authorizing the publication of a history and digest of 
the international arbitrations to which the United States was a 
party—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A joint resolution (H. Res. 17) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution in relation to pensions, pay, and 
emoluments to and onaccountof soldiersand sailors—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 18) looking to 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 19) to amend Constitution 
of the United States as to election of United States Senators—to 
tha Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. : 

By Mr. TUCKER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposin; 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States—to the Committee 
on Election of President and Vice-President and Representatives 
in Congress. 

By Mr. PUNSTON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 21) to print 
bill in equity in case of the United States vs. Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad Company et al.—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DURBOROW (by request): A joint resolution (H. Res. 
22) to amend the act approved April 25, 1890, relating to the 
admission of articles intended for the World's Columbian Ex- 
position—to the Committe: on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 23) pro- 

ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

relation to the election of President and Vice-President—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 24) to provide 
for the equitable distribution of the water of the Rio Grande 
Rivrer—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. McCREARY of . A joint resolution (H. Res. 
25) authorizing the appointment of a commission to inquire into 
and report on the relative value of gold and silver, and the effect 
thereof upon finance, trade, commerce, agriculture, and labor, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. COVERT: A joint resolution (H. Res. 26) calling on 
the President to take such measures as he may deem necessary 
toconsummate the agreement between the Governments of Spain 
and the United States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 27) provid- 
ing for the printing of additional copies of the Special Report on 
Diseases of the Horse—to the Committee on Printing. 
` By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the fourteenth arnnal report of the Director of tha 
eee Survey to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a concurrent resolution to print thirteenth annual re- 
port of Director of the Bureau of Ethnology—to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. GEARY: Resolution calling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Attorney-General for certain information regard- 
ing the amount of money necessary to enforce the Chinese ex- 
clusion act—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A resolution for appointment 
of E. L. Currier and George Jenison as special messengers—to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution of Republican caucus asking for the appoint- 
ment of E. L. Currier and George Jenison as special messen- 
gers—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were nted and refe as indicated below: 


By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 413) granting a pension to 
Andrew Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 414) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
W. Clinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by reguest), a bill (H. R. 415) to submit to the Court of 


Private Land Claims, established by an act of Congress a ved 
March 3, 1891, the title of William McGarrahan to the cho 
Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 416) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 417) granting a pension to James A. Mathe- 
ney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 418) for relief of Thomas 
585 ryde, of Robeson County, N. C.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 419 for the relief of Mrs. Mollie 
A. Smith, of Tishomingo County, Miss. —to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) for relief of Shelby Newman, of Alcorn 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 421) for relief of estate of Francis Whit- 
field—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 422) for the relief of the estate of James 
Roach, deceased, of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 423) for the relief of F. S. Casper—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.424) for relief of the trustees of Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Corinth, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 425) for relief of Isabella Rowsey, of Alcorn 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 426) for relief of Thomas P. Young, of Al- 
corn County, Miss.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 427) for relief of the trustees of the Baptist 
Church, of Corinth, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 428) to remove the charge of 
8 against Levi E. Ferrin—to the Committee on Military 

8. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill e e a pension to 
Harvey Geyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 430) granting a pension to Adam Rada- 
a PE the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 431] for relief of J. B. Johnson, of Paint 
Créek, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 432) for relief of W. T. Appling—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 433) granting a pension to Amaryllis Young. 
mother of Asa B. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 434) granting a pension to Harvey and Mary 
Ann Walls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 435) for relief of Dr. Mat Wallace—to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 436) for relief of G. W. Ratcliff—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 437) granting a pension to Marshall Cot- 
trell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 433) granting a pension to A. M. Jarrett— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 439) for relief of Alfred 
5 Chum, of Jefferson County, Ala. — to the Committee on War 

aims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 440) for relief of the estate of Rev. Edward 
McManes, deceased, of Jefferson County, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 441) for re- 
lief of Walter W. Vezeay—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 442) for relief of Francis L. Abbot, adminis- 
trator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 55 for relief of John 
. yars, of Brown County, Tex. —to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 444) for relief of Thomas 
Kergon, of Rapides Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 445) for relief of Jacob A. Wolf- 
son—to the ittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 446) for relief of Emily Dietrich, Mary T. 
Hickman, and Ernestine Lemee, of Grant Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 447) for relief of estate of Joseph Martin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 448) for relief of the estate of Jean 
Delille, late of Winn Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California (by request): A bill (H. R. 449) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow and admin- 
istratrix of the estate of John Holroyd, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 450) to restore William A. Winder to the 
United States Army and to place him on the retired list with 
i. rank of captain of artillery—to the Committee on Military 

airs. Ñ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 451) to remove the pai Pee desertion 
against William Britton—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 452) for relief of Henry H. Burton, admin- 
istrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 453) for relief of Emily Murdock, adminis- 
tratrix—to the Committee on War Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 454) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Howland—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) for the relief of Jonathan J. Warner— 
to the Commiitee on Claims. 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 456) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Howland to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 457) for the relief of Joseph 
Cordill—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 458) for the relief of Mrs. Ann Sheely, of 
Concordia Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill-(H. R. 459) for relief of the estate of R. M. 
Scanlon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) for the relief of estate of Patrick Gil- 
foil—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 461) for the relief of Fannie Solari—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 462) for the relief of Mary A. Dennis, for- 
merly McFarland—to the Committee on War Claims ù 

Also, a bill (H. R.463) for the relief of ry ee and W. B. Duffy 
and John Elzy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also by request), a bill (H. R. 464) for the relief of Mrs. Emma 
L. Andrus, of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 465) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Mary 
2 Sy late of Carroll Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


ms, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) for relief of A. A. Harvey, „of 
Washington Parish, La., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 467) for the relief of the heirs of Robert M. 
Browning, deceased, late of Claiborne Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) for relief of Luke Madden, administra- 
torof Patrick Madden, deceased, of Madison Parish, La., as found 
due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 469) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Richardson, deceased, late of East Carroll Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.470) for the relief of the estate of J. S. Doug- 
lass, deceased, late of Tensas Parish, La.—to ths Committee on 
War Claims. x 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 471) for 
the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth L. Traweek, of Sebastian, Ark.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 472) for the relief of James A. Mitchell, of 
Sebastian County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.473)for the relief of Abner D. Lewis, of Pope 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) for the relief of J. S. Murrell, of Monroe 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 475) for the relief of L. G. Bowers, of Monroe 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) for the relief of the Pine Bluff Baptist 
ce 5 of Jefferson County, Ark.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of J. S. Siddall, of White 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 478) 
= ered a monument to Zachary Taylor—to the Committee on 

ibrary. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) to relieve W. H. Cohorn from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of Eliza Bowman Major 
Reid, of Kentucky—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of Sarah K. T. Baker, of 
Lexington, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of Leo L. Johnson—to the 


Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 483) to increase the pensionof Maj. Andrew 
S. Bloom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 484) for the relief of D. W. Price—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) for the relief of Oldham County, Ky.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 486) for the benefit of James M. Speer and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. y 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 487) to pension Ambrose G. 
Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 488) to correct the military record of L. H. 
Burnwood—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) for relief of H. S. Jenkins—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 490) for the relief of John M, Burks—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELDEN: A bill (H. R. 491) for the relief of J.J. 
Lints—to the Committee on Claims. — 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 492) for the relief of the Prim- 
itive Baptist Church, at Newport, N. C. —to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 493] for relief of the heirs of John D. Priddy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 494) for the relief of the representative of 
John G. Blount—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 495) for the relief of Josiah L. Bell—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 496) granting a pension to Ann L. Alexan- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 497) for the relief of O. F. Adams—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 498) for the relief of the Methodist Church 
of Morehead City, at Morehead City, Carteret County, N. C.—to 
the Committee on Wer Claims. : 

Also, à bill (H. B. 499) for the relief of John J. Tolson, adminis- 
trator of Kilby Tolson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 500) for the relief of L. T. Oglesby—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 501) for the relief of E. W. Pelliter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 502) for the relief of Zaddock Meadors—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 503) for the relief of T. W. Knight, adminis- 
trator of R. B. Knight—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 504) for the relief of H. C. Nixon, of Chowan 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 505) to reimburse George 
C. Tanzer, late consul, the sum of $200 paid by him for rent of 
rooms—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 506) for the relief of James B. McElhose—to 
Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 507) for the relief of J. E. Mer- 
riam—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 508) for the relief of Mary E. Hughes, heir of 
D. L. Pritchard, deceased, late of Camden County, N. C.—gothe 
Committee on War Claims. ‘ 

Mr. BUNN: A bill (H. R. 509) for the relief of F. Y. Ramsey, 
the heir at law and distributee of Joseph Ramsey—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 510) for the relief of the estate of Vasti 
5 deceased, of Wake County, N. C. —to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) for the relief of James Bigler to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 512) for the relief of Thomas R. Debnam, of 
Raleigh, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) for the relief of the estate of Franklin A. 
Davis, late of Orange County, N. C.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 514) for relief of Anna S. Rawls, of Durham‘ 
N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) for the relief of the estate of Franklin 
Alexander Davis, of Alamance County, N. C.—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 516) for the relief of Mrs. Fannie E. Gardner 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 517) for the relief of H. D. Coley, of Wake 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret D. Young, 
of Highlands, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 519) for the relief of Fanny Gordon nee Fanny 
Kelly—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) directing the issue of duplicate United 
5 bonds to Mrs. Victor Thunot—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 521) for the relief of W. Dallas Haywood, 
Raleigh, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 522) for the relief of Benjamin Alford—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BRATTAN: A bill (H. R. 523) for the relief of the 
heirs of Henry Leef, deceased, owner of the bark Mary Teresa, 
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illegally seized by Alexander H. Tyler, consul of the United 
States at Bahia, Brazil—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 524) for the relief of Benja- 
min F. Alford—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 525) for the relief of the estate of Michael 


í Fillion, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of Joseph Haxthausen— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill{H. R. 527) for the relief of Alexander M. Mackey— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 528) for the relief of Samuel McKee—to the 
Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 529) for the relief of W. J. Tapp & Co.—to 


the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 530) for the relief of Thierman & Frost—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Thomas L. Alexander—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 532) for the relief of George Lewis Cousens— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 533) for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. Duncan— 
to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 534) for the relief of Hamilton T. Figg—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Alsd, a bill (H. R. 535) for the relief of Elizabeth A. Forman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 536) for the relief of G. Dwight Hamilton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 537) for the relief of R. W. Hawkins, of 
Jefferson County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth 
A. Hofiler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 539) for the relief of the estates of W. C. 
Hollis and George Hollis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of Patrick Hyland—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 541) for the relief of Caleb Maratta—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 542) for the relief of Mrs. Frances Marshall 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 543) for the relief of John W. Neville—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 544) for the relief of Mrs. Emily Oldham— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 545) for the relief of Mary L. Piatt—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 546) for the relief of Henry S. Saunders— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Al%, a bill (H. R. 547) for the relief of Frank Speckart—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 548) for the relief of Adelia B. Stewart—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) for the relief of K. P. Thixton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 550) for the relief of Capt. I. B. Webster, of 
Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Ciaims. : 

Also, a bill (H. It. 551) for the relief of Joseph Werner—to the 
Committce on War Claims. 

Also, a asad R. 552) granting a pension to Michael O’Bryan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill p R. 553) for the relief of John H. Brunning, af- 
flicted son of John G. Brunning, late a member of Company I, 
Twenty-eighth Kentucky Infantry—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 554) granting a pension to Mike McCarty, 
afflicted son of Dennis McCarty, late a lieutenant of Compiny 
H, Seventh Kentucky Cavalry—to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to John J. Tully— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 556) granting a pension to Milton C. Tully— 


to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 557) for the relief of D. C. Buford—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 558) for the relief of Don Carlos Buell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) for the relief of John D. Lanahan, late 
first lieutenant of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. t 


Also, a bill (H. R. 560) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 


Caroline Tranernicht—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R.561)for the relief of John 
and Sarah Griffin to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 562) for the relief of Mar- 
lin Pakai the Committee on Military Affairs. č 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 563) for the relief of the late A. S. Core—to 
the Committee on Claims. - 

Also, a bill{H. R. 564) for the relief of Daniel Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 565) for the relief of A. D. Hodam—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Robert E. Morrow—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, ` 

Also, abill (H. R. 567) for the relief of Israel B. Smith—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, ‘a bill (H. R. 568) granting a pension to J. J. O. Slaugh- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 569) for the relief of William R. Hawkins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 570) granting a pension to Allan C. Vickars— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
Surbaugh—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 572) for the relief of Mathew Tate—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 573) for the relief of David P. Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 574) for the relief of F. F. Morris—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) granting a pensién to Charity Ann 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) for the relief of Hatcher and Hiram 
Short—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 577) for the relief of Delatus Kent—to the 
Committee oi. ilitary Affairs. P 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of William Price, late 
lieutenant-colonel of the One hundred and thirty-ninth ey 6 
ment of the Virginia Militia—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 579) for the relief of William H. C. McCune— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 580) for the relief of William Large—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 581) for the relief of Thomas Matheny—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) for the relief of the Methodist Church, 
of Point Pleasant, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) to correct the record of George H. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. H. 584) for the relief of J. A. Starcher—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of Samuel Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) for the relief of Anthony McCuale, late 
Company A, One hundred and eighty-seventh West Virginia 
Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) to correct the record of George W. Tag- 
gart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) to pay John Foster, of Elizabeth, W. Va., 
for ferrying United States soldiers during the late war—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CABANISS: A bill (H. R. 589) for the relief of Eli Fra- 
mor of Wilkinson County, Ga.—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 590) for the relief of Stewart 
Taylor, administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

y Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of John 
J. Govan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 592) for the relief of Martha A. 
Lanford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) for relief of Mary F. Pollan, adminis- 
tratrix of William H. Pollan, deceased, late of Crittenden County, 
Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) for the relief of Mary E. Whitehead— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 595) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
Higgins, late of Phillips County, Ark.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of S. N. Caughey, of Chicot 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of the 
estate of Edward B. Willis, deceased, of Warren County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) for the relief of W. A. Hopper, adminis- 
trator of David stopper; deceased, of Warren County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 599) for the relief of William Whittaker, of 
Warren 8 Miss. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 600) for the relief of Margaret Summer, of 
Washington County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


